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'PllK Work is to ren<lor tlu* sanic' sorviro in tli(* 

stu«ly of t]»B Bibki as tlio Dictionaries of (Ireek anti Roman Anti- 
i|niti(‘.s, Rio<jfrai)liy, and Cfcoj^raphy have done in t]i(» study of Rio 
classi(‘al writers of antitpiity. Within tlui last few years Jhblical 
stiitlios have reetiived a fresh impulse; and th(‘ researeh(*H of inodtmi 
scholars, as well as the discoveries of modern travellers, liavti thrown 
new and niK^xpectt^d li^ht upon tlui history and geography of rtie 
Hast. It has, tlier<»fore, b(‘on thought that a new Dictionary of tlm 
Bible, foiindt'd on a fresh examination of tht^ original documents, and 
embodying th<‘ results of the most recent rtjsearcbes and dist'overies, 
would ju’ove a valuable addition to the literature of the country. It 
has be<3n the aim of the Editor and (Contributors to ]>resent iho infor- 
mation in such a form as to meet the wants not only of theological 
students, but also of that larger class of persons who. without pursuing 
theology as a profession, are anxious to study the Bible with the aid 
of the latest investigations of the best scholars. Accordingly, wliih» 
the requirements of the leuriKHl hav<i ajways been kept in view, 
quotations from the ancient languages have been sparingly intro- 
duced, and generally in parentheses, so as not to interrupt the 
(continuous pc^rusal of the Work. It is conlidently believ(id that 
the artichjB will be found both intelligibhi and interesting even to 
those who have no knowledge of the learned languages ; and that 
such persons will (experience no difficulty in recoding the b(X)k 
through from beginning to end. 

The scope and object of the Work may be brielly defined. It is a 
Dictionary of the Bible and not of Theohgy, It is intended to eluci- 
date the antiquities, biography, geography, and natural history of tlio 
Old Testament, New Testament, and Apocrypha ; but not to explain 
systems of theology, or disccuss points of controveraial divinity. It 
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PREFACE. 


Ims Huomecl. however, necessiirv in a “ Dictionary of tlie Bible” to give 
a full account of the Hook, both as a whole and in its separate ])arts. 
Accordingly, articles are inserted not only upon the general subject, 
such as “ Bible,” “ Apocrypha,” and Canon,” and upon the chief 
ancient versions, as “Soptuagint” and “Vulgate;” but also upon 
each of the separate books, niese articles are naturally some of the 
most important in the Work, and (M?cupy considerable space, as will 
bo seen by referring to “Genesis,” “Tsaiah,” and “Job.” 

The Editor believes that the Work will bo found, upon (examina- 
tion, to b(j far more complete in the subjects Avhich it professes to treat 
than any of its prcd(jcess(3r8. No oth(*r Dictionary has yet att(imj)t(‘d 
to give a complete list of the prop(^r names occurring in th(3 (Jld and 
New Testaments, to say nothing of those in the Apocryjdia. 'Hkj 
present Work is int(‘nd(Ml to (jontain emry nama^ and, in tlui cas(' ol‘ 
minor names, references to every passage in the Bibhi in which each 
occurs. It is true that many of the names are those of com- 
pifratively obscure peusons and places ; but this is no r(‘ason for tladr 
omission. On the c.oiitrary, it is precisely for sucdi articles that a 
Dictionary is most ne(*d(i(L An account of the mor(‘ iniportant 
persons and places occujaes a ]>rominejit 2 >osition in historical and 
geographical works ; but of the h'ss consjucuous names no infor- 
mation can be obtained in ordinary books of reference. Ac^cordingly 
many names, which liave bc(m (dther entindy omitted or cursorily 
treated in other Dictionaric*s, have had considerable s[)ac(' (hwoted 
to them, the result being that much curious and sometimes impor- 
tant knowl(*dge has been (dicited respcjctiug subj(*cis, of which litth^ 
or nothing was previously known. Instances may be seem by re*- 
ferring to the articl(?s “ Ishmatd, son of Nethaniah,” “ Jareb,” 
Jedidiah,” “ Jehosheba.” 

In the aljJiabetical urraiigement the orthograjdiy of the xiuthorized 
V(n\sion has been invariably followed. Indeed the Work might lx* 
described as a Dictionary of the Bible, accordbuj to the Authorized 
Versimx, But at the commencement of each article d(wot(Ml to a 
j)roper name, the corresjionding forms in the Hebreuv, (ireck, and 
Vulgate are given, together with the variations in the two gi’eat 
manuscripts of the Septuagint, which are often curious and well 
worthy of notice. All inaccuracies in the Authorized Version an* 
likewise carefully noted. 

In tlu* composition and distribution of the articles three jHunts 
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have been ('spoeially kept in vj(‘W — the insei-tion of copious refen‘net‘s 
to tli(j aueiont writers and to the best modern antliorities, as nnich 
brevity as was consistent with tlie proper elucidation of the subjects, 
and facility of reference. To attain the latter object an explanation 
is given, even at the risk of some repetition, under every word to 
which a reader is likely to I’efer, since it is one of the great drawbacks 
in the use of a Dictionary to be referred constantly from one heading 
to anotlier, and frequently not to find at last the information that is 
wanted. 

I^faiiy names in the Bible 0(!cur also in tli(5 classical writers, and 
are therefore included in the (classical J)ictionari('s already published. 
But tlu'y have', in all cases been WTitten anew for this work, and from 
a Biblical point of view. No one would exp(i(‘t in a Dictionary of the 
Ihble a complete history of Alexandria or a detailed life of Alexander 
th(? fJ-reat, simply be(*ause they are mentioned in a few passages of 
the Sacred Writers. Such subjects propmly belong to Dictionaries 
of (lassical (Tcography and Biography, and are only introduced her() 
so far as they throw light upon Jewish histf)ry, and the J(5wish (jha- 
racter and faith. Tlio same remark applies to all similar artichjs, 
wliich, far from being a repc^tition of those c^mtained in the preceding 
Dictionaries, are supphnneutary to them, aftbrding the Biblical inform- 
ation Avhich they did not profess to give. In like manner it would 
obviously be out of place to present such an account of the plants 
and animals mentioned in the Scriptures, as would bo appropriate in 
systematic treatises on Botany or Zoology. All that can be reason- 
ably required, or indeed is of any real service, is to identify tluj plants 
and animals with known species or varieties, to discuss the difliculticis 
which occur in each subject, and to (iX[)lain all allusions to it by the 
aid of modern scienc(\ 

In a Work written by various persons, each responsible for his 
own (jontributions, diftenmees of opinion must naturally occur. Such 
differences, howcjver, are both fewer and of less importance than 
might have been expected from the nature of the subject; and in 
some difficult questions — such, for instance, as that of the “ Brethren 
of our Lord — the Editor, instead of endeavouring to obtain uni- 
formity, has considered it an advantages to the reader to have the 
arguments stated from different points of view. 

An attempt has been made to ensure, as far as practicable, 
•uniformity of reference to the most imi)ortant books. In tlic case 
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of two works of constant oocnn*encG in tlic gcograplrical articles, it 
may be convenient to mention that all references to Dr. Itobiiison’s 
“Biblical Kesearclics” and to Professor Stanley’s “Sinai and Pales- 
tine,” have boon unifonnly tnade to the second, edition of the former 
work (London, IHHf), vols.), and to the fourth edition of the latter 
(London, 1857). 

I'lu? Lditor cannot conclude this brief explanation without 
expnjssing his obligations to the Writers of the various articles. 
Their names are a sntlieient guarantee for the value of th(u‘r 
contributions ; but the warm interest they have taken in the book, 
and the unwearied pains they hav<‘ h(‘stowed upon tlnur separate 
departments, demand from thc‘ Editor his gi-at('ful tlianks. Th(»re 
is, however, one Writcir to whom ho owes a mor(‘ sjx'cial acknow- 
ledgment. Mr. (xcorgc^ Grove of Sydcmham, besides contributing 
the articles t<» whi(!h his initial is attaeh(‘d, lias rendered the Editoi’ 
im]i)ortant assistance in writing the majority oi' the article's on the 
more obscuns names, in j)r('i)aring the' lists of tlu'se nanu'S, in tho 
<jorroction of the proofs, and in tlu' nivisiou of the, whole book. 'I’ho 
Editor has also to express his obligations to ]\Ir. E. Stanlciy Poole for 
tho corr(*ction of tlui Arabic Mords. 

An Atlas of Biblical Cleography will follow the second voIuiik' 
of tlu^ Work, which will be published by tho end of next yi'ar. 

WILLIAM SMrrii. 


London, Murch IT)//*, ISfJO. 
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A 

A'AJiAii. [Adpan.] 

A A'JtON ( pinX ; 'kap&v ; Aaron), tlio son of 
Auuani fmoy, kimhrd of tlio /fiifhcsi) and JckIio- 
lied u'hoitC filoi !i i\ Jihovah), and the fldi*r 

Inotlu'j of Mom's and Miiiain (Nnm. \x\i. Td), xwiii. 
liP). lie w.is a Lo\ ito, and, as llio llisl-horn, would 
natui.illy lu* tlio]ai<sl. of tin* lionsobold, hoforo 
an> s])oci.il .ij>|ioiiitin(*iit l)y(i<»d. Of liiscaily history 
wo know notlnn' 4 , altluiiii;h, hy tluj w'ay in which 
lip is flist incnluaiod in Kx i\. 14, as “ Aaion 
tho Lcvito,’* it wnnild sccni, as if lio had hooii 
alioady to some I'xtcnt a lo.uior in his tiihe. All 
that IS dclmitcly recorded of him at this tiiiio is, 
tliat, in file same j)fLssai!;e, he is descrilied as oue 
“ who could spiMk well.” Iiiil^ini; from the acts 
of his life, we shoiihl snjtjio^e him to have Wen, 
like many ehnjMont men, a man of impnlMN e and 
comp natively uiistahle chaiaider, leaning' almost 
whollv on his hrofher; iiica|»ahle of that endnmnee 
of* loneliness and temptation, which is an element ot 
real irp'atness; hut at the same time earnest in his 
devotion to (lod and man, and therefoic cajiabic of 
saeiiliee and of discipline hy tiial. 

Ills liist ollice w'as to he the, “ Piophet,” i. e. 
(aeisnilini:; to the pio|)er ineaninj; ot tlie word), the 
Intel pi eter and “Month” (K\. iv. Id) of his bro- 
ther, w ho was “ slow of speci’h and aceordinoly 1 
he w.is not only the oiir,ju of eommnnicatioii with 
the Israelites and XMtli I’hainnh (Kx. iv, xdi. ‘2), 
but also the actii.il inslruineiit of working most 
of the miracles of the Kxodiis. (See Ex. vii. 
10, &c.) Tims also on the way to Mount Sinai, 
dm mg the battle with Aiiialek, Aaron is inentiuned 
with Hiir, JUS staying iiji the wcaiy hands of Moses, 
wlwii they were litled up for the vic*tory of Ki-ael 
(not ill player, as 'is soinctimcs explained, but) to 
hear the loi of (loil (sec Ex. xxii. y). Through all 
this periinl, he is only mentioned oa dependent upon 
Ids hi other, and deiiving all his aiithoiity fiom him. 
The coutiast betwi'cn tliem is even more strongly 
marked on the arrival at Sinai. Moses at once acts 

} the mediator (dal. lii. 19) for the people, to 
come near to (.hxl for them, and hi .speak Ilis worrls 
to them. Aaron only approaches with Nndab, and 
Abilin, and the seventy eldero of Israel, hy special 
command, near enough to si*c dod's glory, but not 
so as to enter His iniiiiediate jtresenee. Left then, 
oil Moses’ departiiii*, to guide the people, lie is tiiecl 
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for a moment on his mvn resjvinsihihty and he fails, 
not fioin any dii'eet nnhelief on his ow'ii part, but 
from a w'eak inability to witlNt.uid the deiiiaiid ot 
the ]N^)ple for visible “ginls to go iM-foie them,” 
iWihly it seemed to him prudent to make an 
iin.ige of .b'hovah, in .the well-lcnown hum of 
Egyptian idolatry (Ajds or Mnevis), nlher th.m 
to lisk the total alienation of llie people to false 
gixls; and Ids weakness was rewarded hy seeing 
a “feast of tlie I.oni” (Ex. xxAii. U) dcgiaded 
to the lowest fonn of healhenish sensuality, 
ami knowing, from Moses’ wonls and deed*!, th.it 
the eoven.int with the Lord was utteily hiokeii. 
There ean h.udly he a stronger eontr.ist with this 
weakness, and the self-couvieted shame of his evu.se, 
than the hiiming indignation of Moses, and Ids st 1*111 
derisive inea.siires of venge.uiee; although beneath 
lhe.se tlieie lay an ardent allection, whhh w’l'iit 
almost to the verge of ]tresnmption in piayer i’or 
the people (Ex. xxxii. 19-114), and gained foi-give- 
[ uess for Aaron himself (Dent, ix, ‘20). 

It is not a little rem.ukahle, that immediately 
aOer this gieat sin, and almo.st a.s thongli it laid 
not oeeuiriil, dod’s foie-oplained pui poses were 
e,airied out in Aurorrs eonsccnition to the new olliee 
of the ldgh-])rieslhood. Ihobahly the fall and tin 
repenlauce fiom it may have made idin one “ who 
could have r.ompa.ssion on the ignoiant, and them 
W'ho are out of tin* W'ay, as being lum.self alho eoni- 
passed with intiimity.” The order of dod foi the 
conseciation is fomul in Ex. wix., ami the reciud ot 
its exeention in Lev. vni. ; and the delegate«l eha- 
raeter of the Aaiouie juieslhood is cle.-uly .seen hy 
the tact, that, in this its inaugmatiou, tlie ]uiesj]y 
olficc is Wrue by Mo.se.s, as dod’s truer repie.seii- 
tative (.see Heb. vii.). 

The fonn of cuimeemtion resembltsl other i».u ii- 
tieial cciemonies in containing, hist, a sin-ullering, 
the form of cleansing from siii and rccunoiliation 
[Sjn-OfkI'.uingJ ; a bunit-oll'ering, the symljol of 
eiitiro devotion to dod of the naiiire so purified 
[BuiiNT-OFFElilNa] ; and a inwit-olleriiig, the 
thankful ncknuwlcdgnient and saiictifyiiig of dod's 
natural blessings [M K AT-offeuino] . It bail , how- 
ever, besides tliesc, the solemn assumption of the 
sacred lobes (the garb of righteousness), the anoint- 
ing (the symbol of dcHl’s gr.ice), and the ollerliig ot 
the mm of coiisecmtion, the blood of which was 
sprinkled on Aaron and his sous, as ii|X)n the altar 
imd vesstds of the ministry, in older to sanctity 
them for the service of ( ImL The fonner ceremonies 
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AARON 


ABAKIM 


M'lm-iontoil llir 1 »|« iiini oi' llii‘ 111 : 111 , the 

l.ittcr llu* ('Miisf*n:itinii ot tin* 


A B fullh'i ), :iii oloinpiit ui tlip i‘oin]K>'<ition 
ol‘tn.iii\ -jiroiM-i i];iini's, or wliirli Ahia is ;i (’hiiMaic 


I hf so 1 »‘nimty ol llip oHiro, .iitd il.s ilp- fimn, tho sy||al)lG allixcd jrivi.jir thi* I'rnpliatic force 

•lelence lor saiutily 011 the oi.Ijimh.x- of (. 0 .I, Applied t.i (iod by .b-Mis 

n.. vmilic-il.d l,ythiMl<-,ithol Abihii, (M.iik xiv. lili), tmil liy St. I’mil 


wcic vindioded by the de.dh of N.id.di and Abilin, 
Ibi “ olhMiii'i: sti.in'j;i* file” on the alt.u, and app.i- 
lently (sjce Lev. v, t), Ht) ti»r tloint' so 111 diiiiilveii 
let Klessnes-.. A.'iioii’s clieckini' Ills stiriow, so as at 
It . 1 st to leri.iin from all ootward suens td'it, wouM 
be ii St \ Clef ml to ail impulsive ami we.ik ch.ir;icter, 
:inil a pi oof of his beinj; lifted .lUixe himself by the 
ollict* w liich ln> In-M. 


\m. 15 ; (hil. IV. fi). [U. W. B.J 

AB. [iMon riis.] 

AB'ACUC, 2 Esdr. i. 40 . [‘IIahakkuk.J 
A HAD' DON. [Asmodiai.s.] 

ABAfrrr-IA (XnanX; Ah,(atlia\ one of Ihe 


i ; time the lii'^torv of Aaron is .almost eunticlis in the I’eisiaii ooiiit of AImmicius 


eiitiiely that t)f tl'c pne.sthotiil, .anti its chief fe.itme i* the names ot these 

■|e --re.d lebellioii of Koiah ami the Leiites enmichs .ire ilitloieiit. The umd contains f he s.mie 
ist his .s.uei.lotal tli'-inlv. nmfed with that of »o**t\vhith we fiml m the rci.si.in names 


a-^ainst his .s.u taihital ihunily, nmfeil with that of im»twhnh w'e fiml in the 1 ci.si.in names 
h.ith.in ami Abii.im .ind tin* IJeiihemtes .le.imst tin* I’iiiflmu (Lsth. ii. Jl), /uift/Ktnit 

tempt.ial .nitht.iily of Mose, \ KouaiiJ. The true (Ksfb. 'i. ‘-i), -'m-l Bolden evphmi.s it fiom 

vimlicationof the le.ihly of Aaion's piiesthoml w.is, the Sinseiit hm/tidiR.r, “ j,dveu by toitmie,” fiom 
not .st> mm h the thsitli of Iwnali liv the tin* of the foitiine, tin* sun. 


Ltiitl, .IS the ellicacy of his olleiiii;^ of iiH’ciisc to 
st.iy the playiic, hy which he was seen to he .act epttil 
.IS .111 lidt*ice^st»r for tin* peojile. 'fin* bloomniv of 
Ills itiil N\hich ftillowetl, was .1 mii.K iiloiis se^ii, 
Msihle tti all, autl e.ip.ibli‘ of presei vatuni, of (LkI’s 
choice of him ami his house. 

The only occ.ision, on whit h his iiidi\i<lii.d ch.i- 
i.icter is sty'll, is one of presumption, proinjittsl as 
ht*l*ore chiefly hy anothei, and, as licfore, s]ii't‘thly 
repenletl of. Thu mm milling of \aion ami Miii mi 
a-jcaimst Moses clearly proceeded fiom their trust, 


AB'ANA (njnK;’''’A/ 8 ai/({; one ol 

the “incrs (nnn3) of D.imascns ” (2 K. v. l‘J). 
The Ihinulti (XpocTo^l/irfas of the tliccks) .-nid 
fin* aie now the chief stu-anis of I)am.i,s( ie, 

and thcic r.an lx* little donht that, the fianici 
of tlM*se ie])i(*sents the Al).ni.i .and the batter flic 
I’h.n|»ar of flu* levt. As f.ir back .as fin* days 
of I*liny and Strabo fin* lUiHuhi w.is, as it now is, 
the chief n\cr of the cafy (L’oli. ni. 440), flowim^ 
thioiiuh it, and snppl\mj; most of its dwcllnijis 


the oil.. UI lus ,,n,Mh«l, til.' Hill. ItiimaM'iis 

tliHl (Niim. "ft"--' «"• I'l'U'S it'-li.'.il.iM..' lit tl... two 

Ml. 'J). It seems to ha\e ^allislnsl at once befoie ^'<»nld (eil.iiiily, with N.niman, n.im(« the 

the dc‘»*l.aiation of Moses’ e\:il 1 .ati«.n nbo\e .all pio- fiist flNali*!, i. 2 /t>). lo this 111 . ly he 

ph<*cy and piiesthood, eveept that of One w'ho w.as to kict that in tlie .\ial)ie version ot the 


ninii ; an<r,ifw('mavjiid<o-fiomthediieetionoflhe l'-issji-«— the dale of which has been fi\(sl by Ihi- 
puiiishnnad, to ]ia\e 01 i<anatctl mainly with Mil lam. 1 ^*'* IBli I'ciit. Abaiia is icndcieil hv 

On all other occ.isioiis he is spoken ot as iwtmi; ' 

willi Mosc.s 111 the emdance of the people, i.eamnn I'liithei, it .seems to have e.sc;iped 

as he seems to have done wholly on him, it is md of the dav/y-if Kiepe.l’s 

stiane;e tliat In* .should have .shaied his .sin at Me- |„.,p [‘oh. iS.’iiJ) is to hi* liuslisl — now heais 

iili.di, and its ]iniii.shmont | .Musi:s] (Nnni. w. j|,j, naine of W'niij Uni'lxtr. Then* is however no 
li)-l‘J). As that piniLslimeiit .seems to luve-pnreed ^ofeieneo to this iii llohinson 01 Poiter. 
out lioni Mose.s the tendency to sell-con I idence, 'p|„. Jiunidu liscs m the Aidilihanns in*ar Zt-h- 
winch t.ainted his diaiaetci, so m A.aioii it m,ay d,m>f, at .ahoiit L>.’» miles lioiri the cih'. and 1111 ) 
luvedcstioM*.! th.it idol.diy of .1 .stion-cr mind, into j;.,, ., 1 ,,,,,. i„ ionise it passes tlie site of the 
vvhich a weaker one, once loiapieicd, is .,pt to fall. Abila, and lecdves the vvaleis of 

\.iroii i. , calh seems lo have toll..w»>d vciy sprcdily. ^f the bii^cst .spiiiiL's in Sv iia. Tins was Inn- 
it took place on Mount [lor, .itlcr the tiansh.,cnrc f, be the le.il somieof tin* Ikii.ela, a. coid- 

ol his lohcs ami olheeto Llca.^.ar, who alone with j],,. of the eom.tiv, which 


It took place on Mount [lor, .-itlcr the tiansfl.,cnrc f, be the le.il somieof tin* Ikii.ela,; 

ol his lohes ami olheeto Llca.-.ar, w lio alone w it h j],,. p„|,„i.„ of the eoimtiv, 

.Mom's vv.is piesent at his death, .md pciforined his ,.eiiids the most copious foinit.iin, not the nnwr 
b.mal (Nnm. xx L^S). This mo.mt is still eallcl ^Ve meet 

tin* ‘‘ M»*niil:ii'i ol .\aiim. _[H'’'**J withothcr nist.niee.s of the same mist. ilci* in flu* ease 


'fhewifeof A.'iion vv;is Klishcha ( KN.vi.L>t);and Lf the .loidaii and the ( trontes [ \ 1 N | ; it is to hr. 


the twti sons who siiivivcd him, Kle.i/..ir and Ithn- 
mar. Tin* hi-h piie'^tliood de-seended to thetoiiiier 


li’oluiison lh.it we aie indebted tin’ its disc(w j>rv in the 
piesent easi* ( Hob. m. 477 ). AlW tiowint; thvon-h 


.ind to ins dcsccnd.infs until the time ot Kli, who, I f );,|„;^,^^.,|s the Ikuaki inns anoss the jilain, le.avino 

,.ltli«ii«l. ..Ml... I1..11.U. <,fllli....i.ir, IIH'.'.V.'.I dll' III, 'll I Asm i,,,i. mill Ti ll ,s-i\it.,/iii/eh on 

l>iiosflio.i.l (sw .!»<. V. n, yiii. I, |,.rti„„,k, tmit'l<....siW'll h. II.H 1 .I.. ..r■|n!ll^ll 

l( .1), mill tl!,.iMllltt.'it it to III.- rlillilivii ; Wtli 111, ' 1.1 rl-Kmi/r/,. Mi. I^.lt,..■ «il<.,ili.ti'S Hint 

It miitiiiiieil till 111.. ...w-Mon ol Solotiioii. wl... I.Kik j , , „„ 

It fioi .1 Ahl.ltl.lll', illlil li'-loi'.'il It to /;.i,lok (ol Korlhoioi.l-ooffho /*,no?o 

lioiiscolhloimi.),-olull.lliii|.ll..'iii..iili.i'y oil Slim. v„l. j. .-hop. v. .Io„ni. of S. Lit. N'.S. liii., 

^ ‘ J Kob. 111 . 44»i, 7. Li-hifoot ((Ynt. (%n\ iv.) .•md 
N.B. In 1 Chi. xxvii. 17, “ Aaron” (pn&<) is (ii*s»*mns ('/Vn-.s. I l»i) ipiotc the ii:ime|VlD1p a.sap- 
l•0lluted as one of the ‘‘ /nVic.s of Israel ” pliod in the T.e\icon s\rueh to the Amaiia. [(l.J 

- ,\ltA'l?T!\r ^ Milt. .11 ........a.. *1... 


“ It is luilu-c.dilc th.it tiiceeieiiimiu’s »>f the restora- 
tion of the leper to his place, as one of (hHl’s {u'ople, 
l>rar 11 stroiifc leseinhlanee to those of ronseei atioii. 
Sec Lev. xiv. 10-32 


ABA'RIIST (Milton acients Ab'.aiini), the 
“mount,” or “ moimt.nn.s of” (.always with 

The Keii, witli ttie Tui^itin Jimiithun and the 
Sviiae M'i'ioii, has Vinanah. See imirKm of A. V. 



AliDA 


rih' .K ai-ticio, onavn “in, 'nn, ^pos 

rh *A$apln, oi* eV ry vtpav tow 'lopMvoVy 
= the niountiiins of the furttier oi jK»s'ihly, 

of tlip fords), a inouiitain or ran^je of liivjhl.uuU 
on the ejist of the Joidaii, in tlie land of J\lonh 
(Dent. \\\ii. 49), tVnejf .Jeiicho, and foimini; the 
Citetern wall ot the Jordan valley at that jKirt. It*’ 
most elevate I spot was “ the Mount >i’el) 0 , * head * 
fif *tlie’ ris^.ili,” fiom wliieh Mows \icweil the 
rnnnised Laud hefinv his death. Theie is nothin^ 
to pr<»ve that the Ah,iiim weie a rapi^e or tiaet of 
any leni^th, unless the Jje-Abarim (‘‘heaps of A.'*) 
named in Num. xwiii. 4t, and whieh weie on the 
south fiontiei (if Moah, are to he taken as beloneinii 
to them, lint it must he RMiiem’heied that a wonl 
deiived from the sannj loot as Ahaimi, \i/. “l^y, 

IS the teini eommonlv appliel to the whole of the 
eonutry on the east of the Jmdan. 

Tln'se nintuif.dlis are ineiitione I ill Niim. WMl. 
rj. \\\m. 17, -IS, and l>ent. \\\ii. 49; also pro- 
bahlv in Jer. wii. 2n, where tlio word is vendeied 
in the A. \'. “ pa.ssa<j:e.s. ” 

In llie ah>ene(* of lesearcli on the K. of the Jotdan 
ami oi llie I)ea>l Sea, tlie toiMv:;ia]ihy of those iei;ions 
must leinain to a j;;ieat dcLCiee oliseuie. {<*.] 

AD DA (NpXf; A>hI.(). 1. Kath(*rof 

Adoniram (1 I\. iv. <J). 2 Son ofShaimmia (Nch. 

xi. 17), called Ohadiah in 1 (’hr. ix. Id. 

Ali'DEEri (bxnny; AMccl)y father of She- 
leiniah (Jer. \\v\i. 2()). 

AB'Ul *A/3at; name of throe 

men. 1. (I Chr. \i. 14). 2. (-(’hr. x\i\. 12). 

3. (K/r. X. 2(5). 

ABDI'AS, 2 Kslr. i. .59. ( Oum.iaii.] 

Ali'DJEL ’A^MA ; Af>did)ii>nvi of 

(iiini (1 (’hr. v. I.")). 

AlVDON (I’nny; AMou), 1. A 

jndi^o of l.snael (Jiid{?. .\ii. Li, lf»), pel haps the 
same pel .son .as liedaii in 1 Sam. xii. ll. 2. Son 
of Shashak (1 tlhr. aiii. 2d). 3. Fii.^t-lxmi sou of 

.h'hiel, son of(!iheon (I (’hr. viii. .'5<(, ix. d.^, dd). 

4. Son of JMicjih, a contemjKnaiy of Josi.ah (2 (Jhr. 
xwiv, 20), calleii .\ehhor in 2 1\. xxii. 12. 

AB'DON ’A/35ww, Aa&fidfv, 'Pa/3/3ce0), 

a t itvin the tiibc of A.slier, jni\en to the (lei-shouites 
(Josh. x\i. dO; 1 (’hr. aL 74). No jdaee <if this 
name apjK*ars in the list of the towns of Asher 
(.losh. xix. 24-.51); but instead wc tind (2S) p3y, 

“ Hebron,” *W'hi(h isibe.s.ime word, with thoeh.anjje 
frequent in llehrew of 1 tor 1. Indei^l many MSS. 
have Abdon in Josh. xix. 2S (<Je,N. 9SO ; Winn*, 
s. r.) ; but, on the othei hand, all the ancient \er- 
sions retiiiii the l», exeept the \'atu^iii J.,X\. wliieh 
h IS ’EAjSttiw (Alex. Wxpdv). f(».J 

ABED'NEGO (iarnDy; 'AfiSeyayti] AMr- 

nntja)y i. e. snvant of ^lurhaps the same as 

A’e&o, which was the (’haldueiui name of the pl.anet 
Meiciii y, worshipiKxi as the sianlie and iutcriireter of 
the gfKls (flesi'n.), Alxxlnego was the( 'baldaean name 


'* Tlic Am is here rendered by II. The II in the well- 
known Ilebrou repiesents C'h. Klsewhere (as (laza, 
^Joiiiorrah) Am is rendeicd by.ri in the Aiith. Version. 

** It is in fax'oitr ofCeseniiis* inteipietjtiontliatthe 
(ihaldee T.tnrum ulwax s renders Abel by Misho } , which 


ABEL 3 

fjiveii to Azariali, one of the* tliixie friend.s of Daniel, 
inii.'iettloiisly sii\ (xl from the buniing ticrv furnace 
(Dan. iii.). [.V/.AUIAII, No. lo.] [IL \V. B.] 

A'BEr.(b3K='> meadow, according loGosenius, 

who derives it from a root signifying inoistuie like 
thatofginss: see, how'cvcr, the arguments in favour 
of a^illeieiit meaning i»f Lengcrke, AVnuu/i, i. dhS, 
and Heiigstenberg, /*nU. ii. dl9) ; the iiaiiie of 
.sexeml places in Lalestine: — 

1. A'HEL-UhTii-MA'ACiiA (HDyO H'S '&5), a 

town of some iniportancc (irdAiy Ka\ jaijraJiroA/y, 

“ a city and a mother in Israel ” 2 S.ini. xx. 19), 
in the extieiiie N. of I’alestine; named WM'th r)iin, 
(.’iimeioth, IvL-derJi ; and as such falling an eaily 
jney to the inv.'iding kings of Syria (1 K. w. 
2<») and Assyria (2 K. \v. 29). fn the jwirallel 
passage, 2 ('hr. xvi. 4, the name is changed to 
.\Im 4 JMaim, D'D 'fc5 — “ Abel on the w'aters. ” I Im-e 
Sbeb.i was ox (‘i taken and besieged by Joab (2 Slim. 
\\. 1 1, !.'») ; and the city was s.ived by the exeu‘is(* 
on the |Kiit of one of its inhnhit'iiits of (lint sagacity * 
for xxliich it was proverln.d (IS). In xmises I t 
and IS it is simply Abel, and in 14 is appaiently 
disliiignisbed fiom Beth-mnaclia. If the deination 
I of (iesiMiiiis In' the conec t (*ne, the sitii.ition of Abel 
was probably in the Ard rl-IIiilcliy the m.iishy 
meadow countiy which diains into the Sea of 
Meioin, W'hether at AbU (IJohinson, iii. 5572), oi 
moie h) lh«‘ south (Stanley, A', tml P, dOo wo/c). 
Kiisebiiis and .lerotiie place it between Paneas and 
IXimascus ; hnt this has not been identilied. 

2. A'liEii-Miy/UAiM (Mitzraim), 

cording to the etymology of the tt*xt, the mourning 
of Egypt, iripBos Aiylvrov (this nu'aning, however, 
leqnires a dilferent pointing, forSnt^): the 
name giviMi by the Canaanites to the tioor of Atad, 
at which Joseph, hi.s Inothers, and tlie Kgjptiaiis 
made their mouniing for J.acob ((leu. 1. IIV It 
XV as beyond ("iSy ~ on the east of) Joixlan, though 

placed by Jcixnne at Bcth-1 login (now Am-lhtjbt), 
near the lix'er, on its wr.s/ bank. [.\TAI>.] 

3. A'nF.L-siiJT'TiM (with the ai-ticleD'tS^n 'K), 
“ the meadow of the acacias,” in tlic “ plains 

= the (le.scrts) of Moab ; on llie low' level 

of the Jordan valley, as conti'adi.stinguislie<l fiom 
Ihe cultivated “lields” on the upper lev'el of the 
table-laud. Here — tlii‘ir last resting-pl.'ico befoie 
cioNsing the Jonkoii — Isiael “pitched from Betli- 
jesiniotli unto A. Sliittiin,” Num. xxxiii. 49. 
The place is most ficipu'iilly mentioned liy its 
shoiler name of Sliittiin. [Siiiri iM.] In the dav*- 
of Joscpliiis it xv.as .still known ;is Abila,— the town 
ciiiliosoijHxl in jiahiis,' (l^ou vvv v6kis iffriv 
'A/BiA^, <f>oiviK6(l>VToy 5’ eVrl rh Aril. 

IV. X, § 1), (»i) stadia fiom the iiver (\'. I, §1). 
The town ;uid tin* jjalnis have disapjieared ; hut the 
aeaeia-groves, denoted by tlie name Shittim, still 
lem.ani, “ marking with a line of x-erdnie the iipjHM 
ten aces of the Joi-diui v'alley” (Stanley, S. and /'. 
298). 

4. A'ukl-mkiio'i.aii (Mec/tohdi, nVinO 'K, 

in Inter Hebrew lust its .special signiiieuner, and wa-« 
used for level spot or plain generally. 

It was umolitjrst these palms, aceordiiitr to .lo- 
sophus, that Deiiterommij' was delivered hy M(.ses. 
See the pussaKO above eited. 


i: 



* ABEL 

“ meadow of the dunce numed with Tieth-sheaii 
(Si'ythojxdis) uiid .fokwum (1 K. iv, 12), and 
thcMvforu in the N. purt of the Joiilun valley (Ens. 
it/ Ty ait\wi/i,). To “ the bonier (the ‘ hp * or 
‘ brink *) of Aucl-uiehohili," ami to Iteth-sluttuh 
(the * house of the ac.ic-iu *), b«)th pliiees beiiiif evi- 
ileiitly down in the Jontm \ alley, the touted 
Boilouin host tied fioin (Jideou (Judii. \ii. '22). 
Heie Elisha was tound at his jdoie^h by Elijah 
relurnin*; up the valley fioin Jloieb (1 Iv. xix. 
Hi-li)). In Jeioine'h time the name Imd dwindled 
to *Afi€\/xfa. 

5. A'nKi.-c’KRA'MrM (D'Cia 'B), in the A. V. 

reudeied “the plain of the vinoyanls,” a plact* e.mt- 
w.inl of .Ionian, beyond Aioei ; naniel as the |)oint 
to whieh Jephih:i*b ]airsuii of the Bene- Ammon 
extended (Jnd-^. xi. A R^firi iLixTrf\o<f>6pos 

■'AjBtA is mentioned by Eusebius at (5 (.lerome, 7) 
miles he\oul 1‘hil.ulelphiii (Itfihbiili) ; mid another, 
olvo^Spoi KaXoiijJLivrif mmo to the N. 12 inihs K. 
fnnn (hulma, below the llieromux. Ruins bcarini; 

, the name of Abihi are still found in the same |»osi“ 
tion (Ritter, Sijnit, l(h')8). There weie at least 
tliiee jihiees with the name of Aroer on the fuither 
.side of the Joidaii. [AuoKIt.J 

6. “ 'fhe <;un\T * Aukl,* in the fiel«l of .loshua 

the liethslieniite” (I Sam. vi. 18). l*y eompaiison 
with 14 and 15, it would sivm that 3 has been 
here evehanjje 1 for S, imd that for shouM U* 
read pfi< stone. So the I.XX. and the Ohahloe 
Tnrfjnin. Onr translatois, by the inseition of 
“ stone of,*’ take a middle course. S«'e, however, 
Leiiijerkc (858) and Herxlieimer (1 Sam, vi. 18), 
who hohl by Abid as being tlio name subsequeiitlv 
given to the sjKit in i*efor(*nce to the “ mouniing** 
(•ibSNflJ) there, ver. 10, In this «use (Kmipaie 
(len. 1. 1 1 . [<} J 

A'UEL, ill llebr. HEBEL pin-, 

Ahch, i.e. bmtflt, r^jioui'f traimfurunwst piobably 
so called lioin tho .shortness of lii.s life), the stH*ond 
son of Adam, muixlereil by his brother (\iin (<Jen. 
iv. l-U»). .Tohovah showi^l res|n'ct for Alnd’.s oiler- 
ing, but not for that of (\nn, bceau.se, aecoixling 
to the Epistle to the Ilebiews (\i, 4), Abel “ by 
faith oll'ered a nioie excellent .saerilici* than t''aiii.” 
'fhe oxpre.s.sion “ .sin,** i. e. a sin-ollering “ Ueth at 
the door” ((Jen. iv. 7), seems to imply that the 
need of sacritices of blood to obhiin forgiveness wa.s 
already revealed. On account <if Alad’s tiuth, .St. 
Angu.stine makes Abel the type of the new regene- 
1 -ab‘man; Cain that of the natural man {Uc Cti\ 
Tk‘if XV. 1). St. Cliry.** istom obserxes that Ariel 
otleml the best of his fltK'k — Oain that which wa.s 
mo.st readily procured {ffvm, in dai. xviii. 5). 
.lesus Chiist .siMike of him as tho lir.st martyr 
(Matt. wiii. 8.*!) ; so did the early church siibse- 
rpiently. For ('hri.stinn traditions srs* Iirn. v. Ii7 ; 
Chrys«>st. in Ocn. xix. ; (hilreii. i/rsf. 8. 

For those of the Rahhins and Mahommodans. Kisen- 
inenger,yi’/ih/(r/.L Jnd. i. 4G2, 88*2; Hottinger, 
ffiitt. Or. 24 ; Fa”sch & Gi'hIkt, Encjf/ilop. s. v . ; 
and the Knt'^n V. The place of his murdei and 
his grave arc point«Hi out near Damascus (Fococke, 
b. ii. 168); ami the neighbouring peasants tell a 
curious tiadition resjiecting his burial (Stanley, 
■8. rf P. p. 418). 

The Oriental (Innstieisni of the Sabaeaiis made 
Abel an incariiutr* Arstn, :uid the (inostic «r Mani- 
chaean s<N*t of the Abelitae in North .Vfrica in the 
time of Augustine (dc //rnres. 86, 87), so rallwl 


ABIASAVH 

thr'insrdves from a tradition that AIm*I, though mar- 
viisl, livetl m continonoe. lii miler to avrnd 
tiiating original .sin, they follownl his example, hut in 
onler to keep up their srsd, r'uch inanied pair adopierl 
a male ami female child, wim in thr*ir turn v«»wed to 
marry iimlcr the .same conditions. ("R. W. IE] 

A'BEZ in pause 

a town in the po.s.s(‘ssiuri of Issaciiar, iianKsl be- 
tween Kishion and Reineth, in .losh. \i\. 20, only. 
(ie.senius mentions as a poKsible drM'ivation of the 
name, that the Chaldee for tin is HVIK. IWibly, 
howevi'v, the won! is a corruption of )pn. Thebe/, 
now 'ItVnUy a town situated not far fioin Eiigamum 
.md Shuuem (both towns of IssiU'har), and which 
oth»*rwise has entirely escaiH-sl mention in tlie list 
111 .)o.shua. [tJ.J 

A'BI (P^; ''A$ov; A6i), mother of king Hc/e- 
kiah (2 K. xviii. 2). The name is wiitten Aliijah 
in 2 Chr. x.vix. 1. Her father’s imme w.'is 
Zediariah. He was peiliaps the Zecliariah iu(‘iit lotted 
by K'lmb (viii. 2). [R. \V. li.j 

ABBA, ABT'AH, or ABTMAll (npB - 
•injnX; *Ai9u£; Ahiu). 1. Son of IWher, the 
.son of Beii|.imiii (1 (^hr. vii. 8). 2. Wife of Ilez- 

lon (1 (Mir. ii. 24). 3. Second .son of S.imiici, 

whom together witli his eldest .son .Joel lie in.ide 
jiidgis in l’cerslieli,a (1 Sam. xiii. 2 ; 1 (Mir. \ li. 28). 
'fhe coiTuptiu*ss of llieir adiiiiiiisti.iti<*n was the 
reason alleged by the Isiaelites for their demanding 
a king. 4. Mother of king llc/.ekiab. [Aui.’J 

For oilier )H‘rsons of this name see Aui.iAU. 

[R. W. B.] 

ABl-AL'BON. 

ABl'ASAPir, othenvi.se wrilti'ii KBf'ASAPTl 
Kx. vi. 24, and 6]ppN, I Clu. xi. 

8, 22, iv. 10; ’AjSurd^, *A|8i(£(ra</!> ; 

Ahiasaph: accoriliiig to Siinonis, pnlrnn 

aksitulit Pem^* with lefeieucc to tlie «leath of 
Koiah, .as lehited in Xum. xxi. ; but according to 
Fuist and (icseuiiih, fnt/u’r of ifatlicrin), i. e. the 
•HiVwrn' ; couipaie P)DK, Asapli, 1 (Mir. vi. 80). 
He \x'as the head of one of tlie families of the 
Koiliitcs (a hoii.se of the Koli.itliitos), hut hi.s pie- 
cisn goiie.dogy is .Nomexvhat unceitain. In E\. m. 
24, he np]ieais at fiist sight to be lepic.sentcsl as 
one of the sons of Komli, and as the bi other of 
Assir and Klkanah. But in I Chr. vi. he apixeai-s 
;ts tho .son of Elkanah, the .son of Assir, the son of 
Koiah. MMio natural infenMiee fioin this would lie 
that ill Ex. vi. 24 the evpies.sion “ the sons of 
Koiah” merely moans the families into which the 
hou.se of the I\orhito.s was subdivided. But if so, 
the \eisc in Exodus must be a later iii.sortion than 
tho time of Moses, as in Moses’ liletime tho gn>af- 
grarnksoM of Koiah could not have been tlie head of 
'a family. And it is lonmikablc that the xei.se is 
quite out of its place, and appea’-s impwpeily to 
sepamto ver. 25 and ver. 28, xvhicli both relate to 
the house of Aoivin. If, hoxviwer, this infereime is 
not coiTCct, then tho Ebiasaph of 1 Chr. vi. is a 
didbrant pemin fiom the Ahiasaph of Ex. vi., viz. 
his gieat-nephew. But this does not seem pio- 
bablc. It apixeara from 1 Chr. ix. 19, that that 
branch of the descciiclauts of Abia.sapli of which 
Shalluin was chief w’eie |)0i ten, “ keopei-s of the 
gates, of tho talsM iiacle ;*’ and fioni ver, 81 that 
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Miittithiali, “ the fiist-lHun ofShallum the Komliltc 
iiiul the set ollice over the thiii^*) that woie nmJe 
in the ]kuis,” appaieutly in the time of David. 
From Noh. xii. li.'i we le.u ;4 that Abiasjipli’i. family 
was not exliiK-t ill the days of Neheini.ih; for the 
limiily of Mehliullam (whiVli ib tlie s.uric as Shal- 
luin), with Talnioii and Akkiib, still tilled the oiHce 
of poitei-s, “ keeping; the waid at the tlnohliold of 
the gate.” Other lemaikable des>eondants of Ahi- 
asaph, aecoidiiig to the text of I ('hr. vi. 
weie S.iiniiel the pn)phet and Klkaiuh his faflier 
(1 Sain. I. I), and lleman the singei ; but Kbiasaph 
seems to be impiopeily inseited in vei. d7.’* The 
Isisso-isKins of those Kohat lutes who weie not <le- 
seended liom Aaron, eousisting of ten cities, lay in 
the tribe of Ephiaim, the hall-tnlie of Manas'.eh, 
and the iiihe of Dan (.losh. \\i. HO-Jd; 1 (‘hr. vi. 
dl). The fiiinily of Klkanah tlie Kohathitc lesided 
in Mount Kphiaiin (I Sam. i. 1). [.\. O. H.] 

ADl'ATJIAll 'inpN; 'AfiidOap; Ah{„ih,tr; 
hut the veision of Sautes IMgniiins has Afnif/iar^ 
acfoiding to tlie llebiew jKiints. In Maik li. 

it Is ’Aj3<d0ap. to Siiiioiiis, the 

name iikmiis “ (ruins) pafrr .^iff/crsfrs 
iiioitiiii s(il. niatie;” hut a<*rording to Kiirst and 
(ieseiiin.s, of t' n'clli'iuv^ or (iftniuliince)m 

.'Maatliai was that <Mie «if all tiie sons of Ahtinelerli 
(he hi'^h piicst who escaped (he slan<4;litei inthctiHl 
U[X)n Ills fithei’s Imusc by Saul, at the insti<;.itioii 
<»f I>oe<j; the Ivlomitc (sec title to I’s. lii. and the 
I»salni itself I, in leieie^e tin his having in<|Uiie(l of 
the hoiil III, DimiI, and Ldii'ii hiiti the shew -biea<l 
to eat, and the sw’oid of (lohalh the IMiiiistiiie, as 
is icl.itod in I Sam. .wii. We ate tluMc toM that 
when Doeg slew' in Noh on that <lay fiaiiM'otc an<l 
n\t‘ peisuiis that did w<Mr .i linen <*phod, ** one of 
the sons of Aliimel(><'h the son <if Ahituh, laimeil 
Ahialhai, esea^ied and tied alter David;” and it is 
.iddcl III wdi. (I, that when he dal so “ he eaine 
down with an ephod m his hand,” and was thus 
i'liaiiied to iiiqmie of the T.o.d lor Da\id (1 Sain. 
yiM. AW. 7; '2 Sam. li. 1, v. lU, &<•.). The 
laet of David having been the sunvilliug cause of 
the <leath ot all .Miiathar’s kindicd, coiiphnl W'lth 
his giatitiah.' to his tiither Ahiiiielech tor hks kind- 
ness to liim, made hmi a film and stedfast fnend 
to A hijitliar all his life. Ahiathar on Ins |iait w'as 
liimly attaehe.l to Uivid. lie a«lhere<l to him in 
his wandeiings while puisia-d by ,Saul; he was 
with liini while ho loigned in Hehion (g .Sam. ii. 
the city of the house of Aaioii (.losh. am. 

Iieisiniod the aik betbio him when Ikivid 
hioiight it lip to .Jerusalem (I Clir. .\v. 11; 1 K. 
ii. -d) ^ he continued iliithfiil to him in Absalom’s 
ivbellion (g Siim. xv. g-f, gD, of), ;{d, .wii. 15-17, 
Aiv. II); iind “ w'as ainirted in all wdicieiii DH\id 
was alllicted.” He w'as also one of l>avnrs chief 
coniis(‘IIois (1 Clir. x.\vii. d4). When, however, 
Adonijah .s«*t liim.self up for David’s succossor on 
the throne in opposition to Snlorn^, A bint liar, 
eithoi i)ei.siia(U>d by .foab, or in rivaliy to Zadok, 
or uinlor some iiitlinoice which cannot now Ijc <lis- 
coveied, siiled w'itii him, and was one of liLs chief 
paitisans, while Zadok was on S<»lomon’s side. For 
tins Al>iHth<u‘ W{i.s Ixinished to his native village, 
.\iiathoth, 111 the tiihe of Benjamin (Jo.sh. xxl. 18), 
and nanowly escaped with his life, which was 
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s^Kirod by Solomon only on the stiength of iiii, long 
mid tiiithful service to Ikivid his tiithcr. lie wa.s 
no longer peimitteil to jieifoim the functional 
enjoy the jneiogatives, of the lugh-piitsthoml. Foi 
we iiie distinctly told tluit “ Solomon tl)rnst out 
Abiathiu' fiom being piiest to the I.oid;” and that 
** Zadok the piiest did the king put, in the loom of 
Abiathar” (1 K. ii. 27, dr>). ^So that it is ditheult 
to niidei-staiid the asseition in 1 J\. iv. 4, tliat m 
■ Solomon’s leigii ** Z:idok and Ahiathar weie the 
piie.st.s;” and still nioie ditHciilt, in coiiiie.\iou with 
ver. g, which tells us that “Aziiiiali the .sou of 
Ztolok” was “the piiest:” a decimation coiitiinied 
by ! (.‘ill. vi. III. It is piobable that Alaathar did 
not long sun i\e David. He is not meutioiu'il agmiu 
aiul he must ha\e been llir ndvaneed in yems at 
Solomon's aeeeNSiou to the fhioue. 

'flu'ie aie one or two other dillieiiities connected 
with Ahiathar, to which a biief lefeieiice must be 
made befiue we conclude this ai tide. ( 1 .) lug Sam. 
vin. 17, and in the diiphe.'ite ]iii.'>sagi‘ 1 (.‘hi. win". 
D», and in 1 (.‘hi. x,\iv. d, <?, ;{|, we have Ahinic- 
lu:h Mihstitiited for AUiatlmr^ and Ahmictcch the 
non of AhiiiUuii'f instead of Ahixtihor the son tf 
Ahinn It ch. Wluaeas in 2 Sam. ax. g.'i, and in e\ eiy 
other jKisstige in the O. T., we aie miifoiinly told 
that it was Ahiath.ir who was ]iiicst with Zadok 
in David’s leign, and that he was the son of Ahi- 
luelcc'li, and that Ahmieleeh was the sou of Ahituh. 
The dilhcnlty is mei eased by liuduig Ahiathar 
sjsikeii of a.s the high-piiest in wliose time I)a\id 
ate the shew-hH\id, in Maik ii. gi>. (8ee A Ifni d, 
<td /or.) How e\ er, the evidence in liivoui of Dii\ id’s 
fnend being Ahintfntr the sou of Afumckch lui*- 
lanideiates so stiongly, and the imiMissihility of any 
lational loconeilialnai i.s so clear, that one can only 
sn]»iK)se, with IhiK-opiiis of (Jaza, that the enor was 
a elenVal one oiigmally, and was piopagated tioin 
one jMssage to another. The ineiilioii of Ahitifhur 
by our Loid, in Maik li. g(>, might peihaps he ae- 
eountisl for, if Maathnr wius the prison who pei. 
suaded his lather to allow David to have the hi cad, 
and if, as is jMohahlc, the loaves weie Ahiatliai’s 
(Lev. A\iv. !!)» ii'i'l given by him with his own 
I hsunl to I)a\id. It may also he icmmked that our 
Loivl douhtirss spoke of Aliiatliar as jnSH, “the 

pii«st,” the de.signa(ioii apjiiied to Ahinieleeh 
thioiighout 1 Sam. .\x., and equally a]>plic{iblc to 
Abiathni. ’I’he p-xpression hpxtfpev^ is the (jlieek 
tiaiKsIatiou of our J.ord’s word.s. 

(g.) Another ditHeiilty concerning AhialJiar is to 
deteimiiie his position ielati\ely to Zadok, and to 
account tlir the dniihlo high-pne.stIiood, and tor the 
advancement of the line of Ithamar over that ol 
Khsizar. A theory has been invonteil that Abiatliai 
was David’s, and Zadok Said’s bigb -piiest, but it 
seems to lest on no solid giouiid. The facts of the 
ease aie these: — Ahinidcch, the sou of Ahituh, (he 
son of Phniehas, the .son of Kli, was high-piiest in 
the leign of Saul. On his ileath his son Ahiathar 
beemne high-pnest. Tlie fiist mention of Zadok is 
in 1 Olir. xii. 28, whcie be is desoiibed n.s “a 
jroung man mighty of valom,” and is said to lane 
joiiMil David while ho reigned in Hebmn, in (om- 
|>iuiy W'ith Jelioiada, “the leader of the Anionites.” 
Fiom this time we lead, both in tlio Ixioks of 
Samuel and (’hionicles, of “ Zadok and Abiathai 
the piiests,” Ziulok being alwuy.s named (list. Aii-I 
yet we me told that Solomon on his accession put 
Zmlok in the iWiin of Ahiathar. IVihaps fie* tine 
state of the ease was, (hat Ahiathar was the fn.st. 
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and Zadok tlie svctind piiost; hut that ftoin the 
suDPrior strcnj^tli of the liouse of Kleazar (of whioh 
Zjfc)k was head), which onriblcd it to fuiuisli l»; 
out of the 24 comsps (1 Chr. xxiv.), Zadok nnpnipd 
considprabh* influpiicp with Ikivid; aii<l that this, 
addel to his hoing the h»‘ii of the chhM' lim*, and 
ppihaps also to some of the pas^i 1 ^^•s Ihmiiix wiitton 
artor the lino of Zadok wpip fstablLslicil iii the high- 
piicsthood, led to tlic piocMMlciicp giMai him ovpi 
Abiathar. We luive alH-.uly siiu:;ccst»*d the poRsi- 
bility of jpahmsy of Zadtdv Ix ing oin* of the iiiotiws 
wliicli incliiiptl Abiathar to join Aiionijah’s faction. 
It is most iPinaikable liow, hist, Saul’s cind 
sl.niglittM’ of the piicsl.s at N4i)), and then Ihe 
]K)liti('^il enor <»f the wise Abiathar, led to the fiil- 
iilineiit of (Jod’b 4leimnciatioii ag.iinst the house of 
Eli, a.s rill* wilt Cl of 1 K. II. 27 leads us to obsiM\e 
when he says that “ Solomon tlirust out Abii.thai 
from being piiest unto the land, that he might 
fiillil the word of the Lord w}u«'li He .sjuke eon- 
eeriimg the house of Eli m Shiloh.” See also Jos(ph. 
Ant, vui. 1, 4. [A. ('. 11.] 

A'mi). [Months.] 

AlU'DAII and ABI'DA ; ’Ai3«8d; 

AUida), a sou of Midian ((Jen. x\v. 4 ; 1 (’In. 
i. :i:i). [E. S. I\] 

A'BIDAN 0T3K; •A/SiSd*/; AhHhm)y chief 
of the trihp of Fienjamiii at the time of the Exodus 
(Nuni. 1 . 1 1, 11 . 22, vji. <»<>, dfi, x. 2t). 

A'BIKr, (btfUKi 'A3i«A; Ahk-f). 1. The 
I’llher of Kish, and eoiiseipiuntly giandfather of S:nil 
(1 Sam. ix. 1), as well as of .Vhuer, Said’s com- 
iimnder-iu-ehief ( I S.im. MV. .M). In the geiu'alogy 
ill 1 (’hr. Mil. .‘id, i\. lid, Ner is made the father ol 
Kish, 'iiid the ii.inie of -Miiel is omitted , Imt the 
correct genealogy iieeoulmg to Sainiul is; — 

Alin L 
1 

Kihh Nor 

Saul A'bner 

2. 0 le of Daxid’s HO “mighty men” (1 rin. 
M. Ii2); ealle'l in 2 S,mi. wiii. Ill, Ahi-AIhon. a 
iiann* which has the same ine.ming. [U. W. 11.] 

ABIE'ZEU (Ity '3N, Mhvr of fu fj, ; 'A/Si- 
’le^i ; fnndiit /'>n\ domiKi Af./rn). 
1. Eldest sou of (Jilead, and di’soendant of >1:10101 
and Mannssi*li, ainl .iiip'u ent ly at «»ne time the hvid- 
iiig tiiiiiily of the tiihe (.losli. xvii. 2; Niini. \\m. 
:ii), when* the name is given in the contunted 
lorm of Jeezrr). In the gr'iie.dogics of 

(Inoniiles Ahiezer is, in the piesent st:ite of the 
te\t, said to h.i\e spiling fiom tin* si-ter ol (Jilead 
tl ('hr. VII. IH). Oiigiiially, theicfoie, tlie l.'imdv 
wnts with the rest of the house ot (lih’id on the 
east of .Iordan; hut when fust met with in the 
histo’v, sonii* pint at least ot it had (■ro^sell tlie 
.loid.in 'vid estahlisheil itselt at Ophiah, a jd.iee 
will! h, tiioiigh not yet ideiitilied, must ha\e beni 
on the hills which ovoilook fiom the south the 
wiih* plain of Ksdiaelon, the field <»f so many of the 
Kittles of rahstine (Stanley, 24ii-7 ; .ludg. vi. Hh. 
Jb'ie, when the tbituix's of his fiimly wise at the 
lowi'sf, — my ‘ tiieusaiur is ‘ the jx>or one' in Ma- 
nasseh ” (vi. l.')) — was hoiuthe guMt ludge (Jideon, 
<ii*btiiieil to niiso his owui house toalnn».st royal dignity 
(Stanley, 22d), and to achieve for his country one of 
the nn3st sign.)] ileliveiancps recoided in their whole 
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history. [(JiDi-ON ; \ii.] The name occurs, 

ill addition b> the passages alnivc quoted, iii .fudg. vi. 
IJ4, viii. 2; and in an adjectival foi in ('"ITVn '3N, 
“ the Abiezrite”) in Judg. vi. 11, 24, viii. Ii2. 

2. One of David’s “ mighty men ” (2 Sam. xxiii. 
27 ; I Chi. xi. 2S, xvvii. 12 ). [(•.] 

AB'IOAIL (^’ras, or ’AjS-yofa; 

Ahiijdil). 1. The heautiful \vifeofNahal,aA\e.iltliy 
oA\ ner of goats and sheep in (Jai mel . When I )a \ i< I’s 
messengers were slighted by N;ibal, Ahig.nl took the 
blame u|K>n lieiself, stipplietl David and his follow- 
with pnivisions, and succeeded in apjieasing his 
anger. Ten days arter this N.ili.il died, .ami D.iAid 
sisit for Abigail and m.ulc her his wife (I Sam. 
\\v. 14, .fc./.). llv lier he h.ail a son, c.illcil Chi- 
le.ih in 2 Sam. m. d ; bat Daniel, m 1 ('hr. in. 1. 
Eor Daniel 'I'heuius pi opuses to lead suggested 

to him by the L.KX. Aa\ovta ('fhen. A'jc^. ILtndb. 
nd loc.). 

2. A sistei of D.nid, niaiiicd to .Tetlier the A7<- 
nvicidt% and mother, by him, of Ainasa (I (.'In. ii. 
17). In 2 Sam, xmi. 2.», slu* is di'MiibiNl as the 
<laiighlerof N.diash, setii to Zei mah, .lo.ih’s motluT, 
:ui«l .IS in.ui)nig Itlna (.luothei ham of .Ji tliei) an 
hi lU’ldc. 

The .statement in Samuel tliat the iiiothei of 
7\uiasi was an An/c/i/e is doubtless a tr.inseiihei’, 
error. Theie 4‘onld be no leasoii Ibr recoiding this 
nrcmnstaiiee; hot the eircimist.iiu'e ot |)aMd’h sislei 
itiariying a heathen Islim.iehte ih’sei\nl mention 
(Theiuus, L’u'i, l/itndh. I. e.). [U, \V. 14.J 

ABllIA'ITi ’AjSixafA; Afnliaicl). 

1. F.ither of Zuiiel, chief of the Li'vitieal family of 
Meuvii, <i eoiitempoiaiy of Moses (Nmii. in. d.'i). 

2. Wile of Ahishin (I ('hr. li. 2*,)). 3. Son of 

Huri, of the tiiheofCad (I (’In. V. N). 4. \N lie 

of I»ehc*bo'im. Sin* is c.illc<l the daughter, i. i . a 
desc'eiiclint of Eliah, the elder biothei ot l).i\ id. In 
2 (’111. xi. IN, Inn* name is wiillcii with H instead 
of n, ami in the I.XX. 'A^iata, 5. FatlnM* of 
EsthcT and imcle of Moidecai (hslh. li. l.'>, i\. 2lt). 

'fhe names of Xo. 2 and 4 an* wiittc'ii m soiin* 
MS.S. (’AjSixafa. 1 (dir. li. ‘2‘» ; ’Aj8i- 

yala, 2 ('hr. \i. IS), which (Ic'seiiiiis eonjc'c tines 
to Im* u con option of '3N, hut which Siiiioms 
•Icincs fiom a loot !?-in and liitc i')>iefs “ fath«‘r of 
li’ght, c*r sph*iidoiiv.” [IJ. \\ . li. I 

ABrnLr(N’in'3N ; ’AjSionS*, A/o’'), tliesiroml 
son (Xum. lii. 2) of Aaioii liy hlisheha (E\. \i. 2.'l), 
who with his iSithei and his edder hiolhci, Nadah 
.ilid 70 (‘Idi'l's Ilf Israel acioinpamcl Moses to tlie 
smmnit of Smai (E\. wiv. I). Jh*ing togc'thei with 
X.id.ih guilty of olleriiig sti.inge Ine (Le\. x. I) to 
the Ln.d, i.c. not the hol\ liie which hiimt coii- 
tinciillv upon tlie .dt.ir of hiiint-i'tleiing (Lev, a i. 0, 
12); they woio both LitiiMiiiied h} me fioiii hea\en, 
and .\aion and his sui\i\ing sons wc'ic.* forliiddc*!! to 
iiioiini fiir tlieni. [It. W. 14.] 

ABITIUD (nin'^N ; ’A/3ioi5S ; Ahhid), .son cd 
llela and giand.soii of IVn] mmi (1 ('hr. viii. ii), 

ABi'JAir or ABi'.TAM. 1. (•injsx, njnx, 
D*3K, mil of .fcliorafi ; ’A^io, 'AjStoii, LX\ ; 
’A/Blay, .losc'ph.; Atnitm, .I'n'o), the* son and suc- 
cessor of b’eholMiain on the tinoiii* of ludali (1 K. 
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jtiv. ; 2 (Mir. mi. Ki). Hi* i'' r.illwl j 

111 (Miroiiifh's, Ahijftm in Kiiiy;s ; (Ik* l.i(t«*r iiriiin* ' 
bmii'j: ])ii)b.ibly Jin mor in tin* RISS., Mini* (Ik* 
J..\X. )i.i\c nnlliini; coirr.snondin;; In il, iiH»I llu*ir 
ibnu, *A$toAy .Mt*ins taki*n lioni Ahijiihu^ which 
-ih:< uis 2 C’hr. xiii. 20, 2t. Imlml (iisonius sa\a 
that soiiit* MSS. roiwl Ahtjah in 1 K. xi\. Ml. M'hc I 
Mi|»[)ositK»n, tla'ictbro, ot‘ {/[nnn. 0» 7’., | 

p. 200, l*itui:m’h iihlion), (li.it thu writer in Kiirjp., i 
wild tnkch a much wuisc mcw nf Abij.ili’h ch.u actor ■ 
tli.in wo (irid in (Minmiclo'i, ulb'iod tho la^^t .svlhiblo 
lo a\<)i«( iiituDluciii'^ tho holy J tll into (ho itaino n(‘ 
a b.ul m.in, is unnoccs.saiy. But it is not Ijiiicitul 
oi jihsiiiil, 1 * 01 * ch.iiiocs of tho J»iiul woio not iin- 
iiMial : ibr oxaiiiplo, alter (ho Sjim.iiitan MhiMit, 
tho Jews altoioil tho ii.nmo of Slu*choni into Syihar 
(i/nndrn\ ;is wo havo it in .lolin iv. h ; and 11 om*:i 
(ic. I .j) <•^lanJ^o^ liothol, into Uoth.iion, 

hnme of lootijhi. (See Stuiloy, S'. «jr‘ f p. 222.) 

Kiiim (ho (iist boolv of Kiii'jjs wo Icain (liat 
\lii|.di ifiili‘a\ouiod to locuior tin* kiio^dom of tho 
'I’on 'I'l ibos, .Old undo Will on .loinhoani. Mo details 
in' ' 4 i\i*ii, but wi* !iM* also iiifniniod (hid lio \v.dlci*d 
III .ill (III! sins ot 2«'ohiil)o.ini (iiiol.itiy .and its .ittond- 
aiit ininioi.ilitjo.s, 1 K. mv. 2M, 24), and th.it his 
III- lit “ u.is not [loifoct bi'foro (hill, .IS the Inviit of 
I'.iiid Ills l.ithoi.” In the t.ccond hook of Cliio- 
1111 los his w:ir .lojiinst .foinlxiain is inoio iiiiniitolv 
dosciihod, iind ho in.ikos a sjioccli to tho nion of 
Isiaol, ropioiiclinii; them tin liioakni'^ (hen .illo- 
•;i:iiKc to the house ot l)a\id, foi \\o,shi]»pini; tlio 
vi'kloM cjilio-., and .suhslitiitiiii; iin.iiithoii/.od piiosts 
loi (ho sons of .\.uon .ml tho Lo\ ill's, llo w.as 
siiiii'ssful ill h.it(lo !iij;,iiiist .Ti lol 10 . 1111 , and took 
tho <.ilio.s of liothol, .losliJiii.di, Jind rphiain. with 
(hoii dopendont m1I.i<;os. It is also said that his 
.limy consisted of irioii, and .Ioioho.inrs ot 

siiii,ii(>o, of wdioni ,^ 0 (i,(M)(i fell in tho .action: hut 
Koniiioott {'Hu' lU'hu'io TcU oj l/n; Ultl Ti'lu- 
tih lit I'liHshlt p. ."ilVJ) shows (hat our M.S,S. 
.no ficjiioiith inionoct as to nunihois, and pvos 
iiMsdiis f(»i* leiliiciii'^ those to dO,!!!!!), 80,<M)0, and 
.‘•ii.iiiHi, as we .K'tu.illv Imd ui tho VulLudo jniiitnl 
.it \ onico in 1 18(5 and in the old l..itiii aoimou of 
losojihiis ; whdo thoio is poihaps .soiiio loisou to 
tliHik that (ho sinallor iiunihois \\oio in his oii- 

!j;m.il (iiook te\t also. Nothing is sjnd l»y Uio 

wiitoi in (Miioniolos ot’ tho sins of Abij.ili, but \\o 

.iro (old that .iftoi Ids xiitoiy ho “ wa\od nii”hty, 
.iiid nun lied fouitix-n wi\os,” whomo wo may well 
infer tint ho M'fis elated with pMo|>ority, and like 
his sriandf.ithcr .’'iolonion fi ll duiio'^ the hot two 
vi'jiis of hih life into w ickodiioss, .i,s doscijliiil in 
Kiii'^s. I’oth locojils iijfoim u.s th.it In* loo^iioil 
tliioo MMis. Tlismothoi was r. died iitlu 1 M.iach.di 

01 Miih.ii.ih, W'liuh Jiio iiioio vjui.'itions of tho 

s.inio iiaitio, and in sonio pl.wos (1 K. xv. 2; 

2 (Mu. Ai 2')) -ho is .s,iid to 1 m* the d.iU''htor of 
Absalom or Ahishalom (aij.iin tho .same iiaino) ; in 
one (2 ('hr. .\iii. 2) ofljiol of (iibo.ih. lJut 
If is so <-0111111011 tor the woid flS, dioiijhtcrj to ho 
usi-d in llio sense of ifnwdiffi'iijhtrr or ilri,ceiiuJnvt^ 
th.it wo need not hesitate to assume that ITiioj 
ni.iiinsl .\bs:dom’.sdau'>;htor, anil that thus Maaiduih 
w.is d.m'j:htor of riiol and i:ianildau;_ditor of AKsji- 
lom. .M)ij.ih therefore w'as doscendi-d fiom l)a\iil, 
both on his tlithoi’s and mother’s side, Amndiiii; 
to Kw’aid's i-hronolofiy tho dsito ot Abijah’s arcos- 
Moii W.I.S n.r. 9(».S ; (Min(<»n pl;«co.s it in n<'. O.'iO. 
'riio l,8(h vo.ir of .leiolMi.uii ooincidcs with the tst 
uiij 2nd of Ahij.ih. 
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2. Tho second sou of .Sainiiol, calhsl AlUAll iii our 
M*i*siiin {Wfiid, I.W.). I .Auia, .\iiiaii. No. M.] 

3. 'riio son of .loiolMsim I. kiiii; of l.si.vel, in 
whom alone, of all tho house of .leioboiuii, w.is 
foiiiul Mime oooil tiun^ tow.iid tho I.oid (Io.| of 
Isiacl,” and who wjis tlioiofmo the only one of his 
f.iiuilv who was siitloied to i^o down to (lie i;ia\o 
in {X‘ace. Ho died in Ins ihildhiNtd, just attoi 
.loiolK>:mrs wife h.id been .sent in dis.jruise to seek 
help for him m his sickness t'loin the jiiophot .Mii- 
j.ih, who ‘;.m* her tin* ahoro jiii.^wor. (1 K. xiv.) 

4. A iloseeud.int of Klojuijir, wdio <'avo his ii.inio 
to the eighth ol the twoiity-tour roiir^rs into whiili 
the ))iio.sts woio divided David (1 ('hr. wiv. 
10; 2 Chi. Vlll. It). To the Colll.se of Ablj.'ih 
OI .\bi.i bi*lon|j;od Z.uh.iiias tho father of .lolin the 
Ikiptist (l.uko 1 . .''l). 

5. A coiiteni[nii.ny of Nohoiiiijdi (Noh, \. 7). 

[il. K. L. C.J 

AHTMAM. [Am.iAii, No. 1.] 

A' HI LA. j‘Aiiiu'.\F..j 

A HI r.hi'Nhj (’ \fii\T)P'{if Luke lii. 1 ), .i toti.'uohy 
ofwhiih Miila w.is (lie oapitjil, 'fids Abd.i must 
not bo <*• III foil III led with Abil.a III I’oiao.i, .iiid oihei 
Syii.in titios ot' (In* same n.uno, hut vv;is situated 
oil (he (Mstfiu slope of .\ntlllb.mus, m .1 distiiit 
foitilisiil by tho liver li.iiada. It is distuKtly .i.s- 
sooi.itixl with l.eb.nioii hv .losophiis (/Inf. will, b, 
§10, XIX. ."), §1, vx. 7, §1; /». ./. il. 11, §.’■•). 
its iKimo ])robal)ly .iiO'O fiom tho c-ioen liixmi.inio 
of its situation, “ .Abel ” pcili.ips donotiin^ “a I'uissv 
mo.idow.” j^Soo Jt, M, h. ) 'J’lio n.iliie, thus ilei ived, 
Is (piito sidlh lent to account for the ti.idilions ot the 
dojith of Abol, vvhiili me .i -.soi i.itiil vv i(h (ho spot, 
and wliK h .no Io<‘.i 1 is<hI by (ho toiiihe.dlod Xchi I/iihU. 
4>n i hoii^ht above the nuns of the ntv’. 'I ho ]iositioii 
of tho city Is voiy cle.iily desiirnatod by tho itiiieiaiios 
.IS 18 niilos fioin Daiiuisous, .iiid ;’»8 (oi .’•2) miles fioin 
liolio|)o1is or I’aalboo {Htn. Aut. and /)d». l\iif.). 

It IS inip<»-siblo to tiv (ho limits of tho Abilene 
whuh is nieiitionisl by St. l.iike jis tho totuiicliy 
of I.ysam.is. |I.vSANiAS. ) l.iko other distiict.s 
of tho F.ist, it doubtless undoivveiit ni.iny I’haiioes 
iMith of iiKisteis .aid of extent, bellno it w.is linally 
absoilM!d ill tho pio\nici>ot .8x11.1, .losophiis ass<». 
rjati*s tbi.s noi;;hbouihorMl will) the ii.inie oi l.v ,1- 
nias lM)(h Ix-foio Jiiid alior (he tiiiio n feinsl (n by 
the ov.in^elist . For (In* 1. iter notieis sec (lu* pas- 
.S.i^es just litod. We Ibeie (uid “ M d:i of I.VS.1. 
nijis,” .and “ tin* toti.ni by of by s.uii.is," ilisfinetly 
iiioiitioaoil in the ]oi';;ns of Cljiiidiiis .iml C.diuida. 
Wo tuid .ibo tho ]ilna >0 WfiiXa Aunaviou in I'toleiiiv 
(v. 1.7, §22). The natiiiJil <i»ncIiisKiii appeju s to be 
(Ii.it thi-. W.IS Hk* l.ysiim.is of St. Luke. It is (me 
th.it a chioft.iiii boaiui'j- tho s.mio n.iiiie is montionod 
by ,lo,*»e]>]iiis in tlie tune of .\nlony .ind Chop.itM, 
.is lulinfl; 111 the s.iiiio nei-j^lihoiuliooil (Aiif. \iv . 

§*>, w’. 4, §1 ; h\ J. 1, l.», §1 ; also Diou 
('jiss. xliv. .’> 2 ): and fioni the rheo (onnoxion of 
(his tiuiii’s tiitlior with l.eh,inon :md D.iin.i.s( m. 
(Ant. xiii. lb, §:>, \iv. 7, §!•; i. *.♦, §2) 

it IS probable tluit Abiloiio was pmt of Ids lonitoi y, 
an<l that tlie, Lys.iin.’i.s of .8t. I. like w.t.s the s<iii 01 
i^iamlson of the fomior. Kvon it wo .is.suino (as 
iiMiiy wiitoi.s too lo.idily a-'sunio) that tlu* tetimih 
montioinil 111 tho time ot ('l.iudiii.*- and (’aliiiula is 
to bo idontiliod, not with the bysanias of St. beko, 
Imt with the oailior bysaiii:i.s (never ojillod t«tiaieh 


.and never ]iq^voly loimeit'sl witli Abil.i) 111 Ok- 
times of Allt^R’ JUid < ’leop,iti ji, tlieio Is 110 didanltv 
III licliev 111*4 that .1 pinu e bo.uin^ this ti.nne iiikil 
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over a tetrarohy having Abila for its capital , in the 
15th year of Tiberius. See VVicsoIor, Chi'tninht- 
gischc Si/nttpue Jer vicr Eminjclion^ lip. 17i-18:i.) 

'fho site of the chief city of Abilene ha** Im'cii uii- 
tVmbteJly identilieil wlUM'e the Itiiieiiini'S plan* it ; 
and its remains hji\e been descriln'd of late yeais by 
many travellers. It stood in a ivinaikable gorge 
csilleil the Stih Wmhj Itarndn^ wheie the liver 
bleaks down through the inountaiu towoi'ds the 
plain of Damascus. Among the remains the in- 
scriptions are most to our pm pose. One contain- 
ing the wouls Avffauiov Terpdpxou is cittsl by Ikw 
I’oi'ke, but Ins not be<*n seen by any subsnpient tra- 
\elb*r. Two Latin ii»*riptions on the face of a 
rock above a fragment of Koiniin mail (first noticed 
in the Quurtnhi AVrovofor 18‘2‘J,No. 5‘2) were fiist 
j)ublnbiHl by Letronne (Joumitl dcs SauatiSt 18J7), 
and afterwanls by Orelli (T'lisc/-. Z,a^. 4997, 4908). 

( )in* iel.it e>, to some repaiis of the niad at the e.\)H‘nse 
of the Abdcni: the other associati's the Uilh l.egion 
with the place. (See Hogg, m the Triuu, of Ihv 
Ibiii'il Hcnif. t%(;. for IH.")! ; Poiter, in the Jonrnul 
nf S.irrnl Ldrrittiirc for .Inly, and esiKH'ially 

his Jhfuhfscmy i. ‘2i;i-‘27‘i ; and Kobin.son, Ltitrr 
/!ib. y.V.s. 478-481.) f.I. S. II.] 

ABIM'AKTi (S«9':;N; ’A/Bi/ia/A; Ahuiritl)j 
a descriidant of .loktan (<ien. \. ‘28; 1 Chr. i. 
22), and piobabiy the piogeriifoi of .an Aiab 
tribe. Ikicliait (/ViuAv/, li. 24) conjtH*tnies that 
Ills name is pie.served iii that of MaAi, a place 
111 Aiabia Aroui.itifeia, mentioned by Theophrastus 
{Uist, Piniit. \\. 4), and thinks that the M.'ilit.ie 
aie the same as Ptolemy^ lllanit.se (vi. 7, §151), 
and that they wee a people ot the Minaeaiis (for 
whom see Aiimha). The name in Aiabic would 

piohably be written J^jLo fl**- l^J 

AlilM'ELI^CII fnHid' of the king, 

or father-king ; ’A^tjueAex » Abinielerh)^ the 
name of se\er!il Philistine kings. It is siipjM»sei| 
by many to h.ive been Ji common title of tboir 
kings, like that of Phaiaoh among the Kgypti.uis, 
a'ld th.it of (\iesar and .Augustus .imong the 
li’omans. The n.ime Father of the King, or Father 
King, coru'sjfoiids to I'ailishah (Fathei King), the 
title of the Persian kings, and \tfilth (Father, pi. 
piteriiitv), the title of the Khans of Buchaiia 
(ricseii. ThfsA. An argument to the .same eflwt 
is disiwii fioni the title of Ps. \.\\iv., in which the 
name of Abimtleeh is gi\cii to the king, who is 
calleil Aehish in I Sam. \vi. II ; but jHnhaps we 
ought not to attribute much ]iist«nical value to the 
in.scri]»tion of the Psalm. 

1. A Philistine, king of (lorar (Don. xx., xxi.), 
w'ho, exercising the right ol.iimctl by Kasterii 
princes, of collecting ail the be.-iutiful women of 
their domiiiion.s into their harem (Den. xii. 15; 
Ksth. ii. 8), sent for and took Saiah. A similar 
account is given of AbialmuPs conduct on this oc- 
casion, to that of his btdiavio.ir tow'anU Pharaoh 
[Aim \ II am]. 

2. Another king of Derar in the time of Isaac, 
of whom a similar iiariativc is recoided in 1*01011011 
to li’ebekah (Den. xxvi. I, sri/.). 

3. Son of the judgo Didoon by his Sliccliemite 
concubine (.bidg. viii. 81). Afl(*r hi^itlier’s d(*iifli 
he niuixlei-cd ail his brethn*n, 70 i^Bnmbcr, wdth ! 
the exccjition of Jothiun the youngest, who cona’alod 
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himself; and he then persiiadeil the Sheehemites, 
through the inHuence of his mother’s brethien, to 
elect him king. It is evident from this nai rativc 
that Shechem now liecanic an independent state, 
and threw^ oil' the yoke of the conipiering Israelites 
(Kwald, (resi'h. ii. 444). When .lotham heaid that 
Abimelech was made king, he .addre.s.srti to the Slie- 
cheinite.s his labh; of tlie tiees choosing a king (.linlg. 
ix. 1, atv/. cf. .Tose])h. Ant. v. 7, §'2), which may Ijc 
comiwred with the well-known fable of Meneiiius 
Agrippa (Liv. li. 82). After he h:ul reiginsl thri*e 
yeaiN, the citi/en.s of Shechem rebellwl. He >vas 
absent at the time, but he returned and quelletl the 
insiiiToction. Shortly after he storiin**! and ttaik 
Tbebe/, but was struck 011 the ln*ad by a W'omaii 
with the fragment of a mill-stone (comp. ‘2 Sam. \i. 
*21); and lest ho should he said to have died by a 
woman, he bid his aiinoiir-bean'r slay him. Thus 
Doil avengeil the munlei of his brethren, and ful- 
lilleil the curse of .lotli.im. 

4. Son of Abiatliar, flu* liigb-])i ie^t in«( lie time 
«»f r)A\id (1 Clir. will, lb), calliil vMiinn-lccli in 
‘2 Sam. vni. 10 [AiiiMi.l.KOii]. [lI. W. U.J 

ABIN'ADAB (inj'aX; ’A/i/roW^; A/a- 

Hfulab). 1. A Le\ite, a iiali\e of Kii jatbje.iiiiii, 
111 W'hose hoiisi* the ark remained 20 yeais (1 S.nn. 
Ml. 1, 2; 1 (‘111. \iii. 7). 2. Seeoinl .son oi‘ JesM», 

who follow'Hl S.U 1 I to his war ag.iiiist the I’lii- 
listines (1 Sam. wi. 8, .'Sii, 1.5). 3. .V .son ot 

S. 111 I, W'ho was shin with liis hiollieis .it the tlit.il 
l>.ittleon .Mount Dilboa (2 .'sam. \\\i. 2). 4. Fatliei 

of one of the 12 ehief ollicers of Sol(»nion (I K. 
iv. 7). [IL W. B.]. 

AniN'OAM(Dllb*aK; ’APty(4^ ; Afanonn), 
the tather of B,uak (Jiidg. iv. 0, 12; v. I, 12). 

[I!. W. 11.] 

AIIUKAM (DT3K ; ’A$up<iy ; Aba tat). 
1. A l»culH*mte, son of F.li.ih, who with D.ilh.ui 
and Dn, men of the same tiibe, .'in<l Kni.ili a Le\ite, 
uisgaiii/od a con.sjiiiacy og.iinst IMo-es uid Aan.n 
(Xum. xvi.). [For iletaiU, .siv KoiiAil.] 

2. EMert sou nf Hid, the I'ethelile, who die.l 
wdieii his fatlici laid tin* tniui<i:itions of .leinlio (I 
K. xvi. .“»4), .uid thus .icconipli.slusl the fiid jiait of 
the ciUM* of .loshua (.lodi. m. JO). [II. W. B.] 

AB'ISIIAa (r»':iN; 'Afinrdy] .Va\,>g), a 
beautiful Sliiinaniite, taken into IXuid's harem to 
comfort him in his extreme old age (1 K. i. 1-4). 
After D.ivnPs de.ith AdoniJ.di indiued Ikithshelai, 
the qiin*n-niother, to ask Solomon to gi\c him 
Abl.sh.ig in m.nii.nge; but tin- inipiudeiit jietitiou 
cost Adoriijah his life (I K. li, 18, .s« /.). [ \i»o- 

NIJAII.] [Ii.,W. B. 1 

ABlSII'AI('K’'nN; ’A/Bfcrtrd and ’Ai3«rol; 
AWsvf/), son ofDaxid’s sister 7cniiali, and brother 
of Joab. He w’.^s one of D.nid’s eliief olliceis. The 
serxiecs wdiieh he rendciwl to Daxid were iinmerous, 
•ainl hi.s !M*al smd devotion eoiispiciions. He ai^*om- 
panit*d him on his |m>iiIous visit to the camp ot .Sjuil 
(1 Sam. xwi. 5). Ho was eager to punish tlie 
insolence of Shiinci (2 Sam. wi. 9). He fliAl with 
liiin from Ab.salom, and eoinniandisl a third part of 
the royal army (2 Sinn. .wiii. 2). Ho n*scncd him 
from Ishbi-lienob, tho giant, in the war with the 
Philistines (2 Sam. xxi. lb, 17). Lastly, accoiding 
to 1 (’hr. will. 12, David’s .shmghter of 18,000 
Kdoinit(.*s (or Syriiim:, ’ 1 Sam. viii. 18) is due to 
Abishai. [li. W. B.J 
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ABISir ALOM ; A^^fftrdK^fi ; 

Ahcssalom)f fatlior of Miiadi.ih, who was the wif« j 
of KeholMMini, and mother of Ahijah (1 K. xv. 2, lu). 
He is called Absalom (DlWlS) iu a Chr.xi.20,‘Jl. 

This ptM*st)n must bo lhvi»rs son (see LXX., 2 Sam. 
xiv. 27). 'Ihe daughter of Aljsdom was doubtless 
(■alle<i Alaachah aftor lior gnindmotlior (2 Sitm. 
iii. .*!). 

ABISHTJA *A/3«roiJ ; AbLwc. 

Atrordiiig to Simonis, jittris snhts ; i. q. '^utrlrra- 
Tpoy, and ^dvarpos. According tx) Fuist,/.(Mcv oi 
lin'd of hiippincss. rater saint iHf iieiiiiQ.), 1. Son 
ot‘ Bela, of Hie tiilie uf Beiijaiiiiii (1 Cbr. mii. 4). 
2. Son «)f IMiinelias, the son of Kloa/.ar, and tlio 
f.itluT of Bukki, in llio genealogy of the liigh-piiesth 
(I (Jin*, vi. 4, fy, 5U, f>l; K/i. vii. 4, Accoid- 
iiig to Jos(‘plius vni. I, §.’>) ho exocuteil 

the olhee of higli-]»ries>t atlor his fathei 1‘hiiieha*^, 
.ind u.is 5*u«*e(*eded by Eh; his deseeudunts, till 
/.ulok, tiilliiig into the lank of pii\ate peisoiis 
(iSicoTcoirai/Tes). llis name is coiiupteil into 
’IwoT/iros. J^otliing IS known of him. [A.C. ll.j 

AIVISIIUU ; 'Afiurovp- Ablsur), 

ton of Sh.unm.ii (1 (’hr. n. J8). 

AH'ITAL A^irdA; J'nW),onoof 

ItiMd’.s wives ^*2 S.mi. lii. 4; 1 (’hr. in. d), 

AJn'rUB(a-1D'3«; *A/3iTei;\; A'n/a6),honof 
Sli.ilni Mill hy Ilusiinn (1 (’hr. viii. II). 
ABLlTTfON. [Plkifioviion.J 

AH‘NKJtn22«, once ftther of liijht ; 

A^epi/iip; Alnhr)^ son of Nei, who was the 
hnitliei <d Kish (1 (’hr. I\. .’WJ), the father of 
Saul. Aimer, theid'oie, was Sauls fiist eousni, 
.uid was lu.ule by him eouira uidei-in-ehief <d‘ his 
armv (I Sam. mv'. ol). He was the iH-ison who 
eondiieted David uit<i Saul’s piosence alter the 
death ot*<iohath (w'li. r)7>; and .dtiMvvanls ae«*oiii- 
p lined his m.islei when he sought f)av'id’s life .'ll 
Haehil.ih (\\v i. S-l t). From tins time we he.ir no 
niMie of him till after the death of Saul, when he 
Uses into imjioitaiiee .as the mainstay id’ his family, 
it vvoulil .seem that, iiiinieiliately alter the (liN'istioiKs 
hattle of iMoiint (Jilhoa, David w.us proelaimixl king 
of .ludah ill Hehion, the old capital of that tube, 
hut that the lest of the eountiy was altfigether in 
til'* liands of the IMiiIistiiies, and that tive yeai’s 
p.i‘-sed before any native pnnc*e ventured to op|K)se 
his elaims to their power. Dining that time the 
isiaeJites vveie gindiially recovering their ten'ifory, 
and at length Abner jiioclaimed the weak and uiifoi- 
timate J.slibi>sheth, Siiiirs sun, as king of Jsiael in 
Mahatiaim, beyond .Ionian — at tiist no doubt as a 
plaex* of scciii ity .against the riiiii.stiiies, though all 
■eiioiis apprehension of danger fiom tliem must have | 
soon passed away — and Ishboshcth was generally 
leeogni/ed except by .Judah. Tliis view of the oivler 
of «>\ents is neeessarv to nvoneile 2 Sam. ii. 10, 


bably refera to tlio struggle with the rhilistiner, 
who jdaeeil the only up()arent im|Msiiment in the 
way of his rwognition. War so<m bu>ke out between 
the two rival kings, .and a “ very soie hattle” was 
fought .at (libeoii l)etw«*n the men of Isiael under 
Abner, and the men of Jud.di under Joab, sou (d’ 
Zeruiali, David’s sister (I Chr. ii. 10). When the 
anny of Ishbosheth was defeatcil, Joab's youngest 
brother Asaliel, who is said to have been “ as light 
<d‘ loot as a wild ro<»,”. jiursiied Abner, and in spite 
of wariiiiig lefused to leave liini, so that Aimer in 
self defence was fon*i*d to Kill him. .Mter this the 
ivar continned, success inclining more and moie to 
the sale of David, till at last the im}nMdence of 
IshlMisheth depiivisl him of the counsels and general* 
ship of the lieio, vvlio w.as in tnith the only aupjmit 
of his tidteiing throne. Abner had manieil Ki/.pali, 
S.iul’s (‘oiicnhiiie, and this, a«*foixling to the views ot 
Oriental coiuts, might be so intoipietixl as to imply 
a design ujmn the thumo. Thus vve lead ofacei- 
t.iiii Animis, who, while left viieioy of Egypt in the 
absejice of the king his hudher, “ used violence to 
the <inccn aial coneulunes, and put on the diadem, 
.and .set up to op])osu hi.s bndhei ” (Maiutho, tpiotM 
by .Josppb. c. Ajnon. i. I t'f. aEo 2 Sam. xvi. 21, 
x\. II, 1 K. ii. and the ease of tlie Psi-udo- 

Smerdis, IIchmI. iil. bS. [Ainvlijm; Aihini.i vii.J 
Kiglitly or wioiigly, I.shbosheth .so undeistiM«l it, 
though .\hner might seem to have given sullii-ieiit 
pi Old* of his loyalty, and he even veiitimHl to re- 
pio.u‘h him witii it. Abner, inoeiiM>d at his ingra- 
titude, after an indignant leply, ojieueil negotiations 
with David, hy whom he w.is mo.st f.ivouiahly le- 
ceivail at Hebron. Ho then uiideriook to pio<aiie 
his leeognitiou thranghout Isiael ; but al’ter leaving 
his colli t for the puipose was enticed back by .loali, 
and ti e.ichcroiKsly muidert'd by him nnd his bioflier 
Abisiiai, at the gate of the eiiy, paitly no doubt, as 
.loah showed aflerwauD in the ease of Amama, fio 
tear lest so distiiigni.shed a conveit to tlieii eaiise 
should gam too high a plaie in David’s favour 
(.loseph. Ant. vii. 1, §^), but ostensibly iii lela- 
liatioii for the ileath of Asahel. For this theie was 
indeed pome pretext, iiiasimich as it was thoiiglit 
dishonourable ev’en in battle to kill a mere sfiipling 
like Asahel, and .loab and Ahi.shai vveie iii thi.s isise 
the rrrrmjers of hUml {Sum. xvxv. lit), hut it is 
also ])I.iin that Aimer only killed the )outh to s.ive 
his ovv n life. This muider eaiis(‘il the greatest .soi lovv 
and indignation to David ; but as the as.sas.sins wen* 
too])oweiful to he punished, he contented liiiii.self 
with showing eveiy ]»uhlic token of resjioet to 
.Miner’s mPiiiory» hy following the hier and jmiiiing 
forth a simple diige over the .slam, whicli is thus 
traiislateil by Evvald (^l)icldcr ties allca JtnmlcSf i. 
p.99):-^ 

As a villain dies, nuglit Atmor to die ? 

'I'hy bands, not fellered ; 

Thy feet, not bound with rlinins; 

I As one fatU befuro the malicious, fellest thou ' 

— t. e. ** Thou didst not fall as a ]irisoMer t,al«*n in 
battle, with hands and feet fetteied, but by seciet 
ns.sa.s.sination, sueb as a villain meets at I he liand ; 


vvheie kshlmsheth is .s;iid to have reigned over Israel of villains” (2 .Sam. iii. .‘k'l, 44). See also I.<iw1h, 
for two veai-s, with ver. 11, in which we read that Tjcctmvs on ITcbreio xxii. [H. E. L. C.J 

ir, ABOMINATIoy OF OKfiOLATION rr* 


thanks i:. tlio moi, «f.toho,h-.iloa.l for bun-ing Saul | ms ipyiuitrtm, Matt. «iv. I,.), in. n- 

an.l lii, son. in)|.li... that no prince .,f Saul’a lioiinc ‘.'""“I V «■< « "f ‘''o 

lu.l as vet . 1 . 111 . 1 ,. 1 the IliKine, but that DiiMil lio|».l I w'"’ f" I*""; “• 

tii.at 1.N till., w.,111.1 1.. iu.k.,owi«i.4..i by..ui,‘-«^*‘'-3>. =“'• "• 

Im.icI ; while the exhoit.ition « to tie v.ihant” pio- ! liussiges air ie.siKctiv< Iv , 
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ihu LXX. t^inslaio iho 
tiist word uiiifoiinly /SSeXu^/ia, !Ui<! the second 
ipyilJLij»(rtu»v (i\. 27) ;nid ^prifi<ifffu>s (\i. xii. 
11): mjiiiy MS,':), however ha\e ii<paj/i(rfi4vov in 
\i. .;i. The ineaninj; ol’ the liist ot' these woids 
is cleiir : expresses any ivlis^ioiis impurity, 

and in the plural nuinl>er es])eeiMlly idofs, Sunlas 
deliin*s ^ti4\vypa as lists! by the Jews rrap ciho)\ov 
Ka\ iruv ^KTviriapa kuBpiavov. It is inipoidaiit to 
observe that the expression is not usixl of idolatry 
111 the abstiact, but of idolatiy adopts! by the 
Jews themselves (2 K. xxi. 2-7, xxiii. l.‘{). Hence 
we must ItKik for the liilHhnent of the ]»ropbtH*Y 
in soint* act of apostaey on t/ivir part; and so 
the Jews themselves appear to have uinlei-stond it, 
.iceoitlino TO the tnwlitional feelimc referrtHl to by 
Josephus (/>. J. iv. (), §:>)» t,he ieinph* would 
be (lestioyeil iav oiKeiai vpopidvcotrt rh re/af- 

i/ov. With rej;anl to the secoinl wonl DDJi*, which 

has heeii x'ariously translated of (/rso/o^oH, of the 
ikbuhtor, that tUsfomahcth (Maij'innl tiansl. xi. ol, 
iri. 11), it IS a pirtieiple used subst.uitnely and 
placed ill immediate apposition with the pievious 
noun, (pi.ilifyinjjf it with an adjective sense //sb 
nishiny, horrilUc ((Jesen. s. v. and thus 

the whole expicssioii sijjjnilies a iMrihfr ah<nni- 
ntition. What the object leferie*! to was, is a 
matter of doubt; it should be obsen ml, bowrex er, 
that in the passages in Hanicl tin* setlinj^ up of the 
abominuiion w’as to be i‘onse(|uent upon the cessa- 
tion of the saciiiice. Tlu* Jews considered the pio- 
pliecy JUS fitlldlcd in the proraiiation of the Temple 
under Antiochus Kjiiphanes, when the Israelites 
themsGlves erectiM an idolalious altar (^a>p6s, 
Joseph, Ant, xii. .*», §4) ujmiii the sairctl altar,' 
aii<l olloieil saenfh'c theieon: this altar is de- 1 
seiihed fi^4\vypa rijs ^pripticreus (1 Ahiec. i. ) 
,'j4, vI. 7). 'fhe piophecy however rcfeiretl ulti- * 
niatcly (as Josephus himself peieemnl. Aid. 11, 
§7) to the (lest I action of Jerusidi'in by tlieKoiuans, 
and consefpieiilly the /3Se\u7jaa must descaihe 
some occurrence connected with tliat event. But 
it is not easy to tmd one xvlncli mirts .all the 
reijuireinents of the case: the intioduetion of the 
Homan standaids into the Temple xvonid not he a 
^tif\vy/xa, pioperly speaking, unless it could Ik* 
shoxvn that Iho Jew-, themsch'es jwiilicipatcd in the 
worship of them; moreover, this event, as xvell as 
seveial others wliich have bii-n piojhisml, .such as 
the election of the statue of Iladiian, fail in iX'^aul 
to the time of their occuiieiice, beinj; stihseipu’id 
to 1 he d«*sfnietion of the city, it apjuMis most pio- 
hahh; thsit the prolaiiilu-s of the Zeah»ls ^instituted 
the ahniiiiiiatioii, xvhicli wajj the si^jjii nf nnjM'iidiim 
ruin. (Joseph. Ji. ,/. IV. J, §7.) [W. L. B.]' 

A'BliAHAAl (DnilK,/«//nr of awultdmlv ; 
'AjSpadju.; Ahr>thiin\ orijfinally ABRAM, 

fidlici' of clcr dimi ; *'A0pafi', Ahram\ the son of 
Teiah, and hioth-r of Nalior .'Uid llaran; an<l the 
projTcnitor, not only of the Hebicw imtion, Imt of 
seveial coi^nate tiibes. His histoiy is n*coided to us 
with much detail in Si-iiptiiie, as the \eiy type of 
a trui' jiati iai dial life; a lii'e, that is, in xxdiich all 
authority is patiM'nal, deiived ultimately fiom tJod 
the Father of all, ami »‘eli|;ion, impel feet .os yet in 
i( velatioii and litiial, is bused cntiiely on th.at same 
Fatlieily lelatioii of <J(hI to man. The natuial 
(eiidency of such a ieli|;iou t.< to tiic wotsliip ot 
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liitehniy j'ods of the fiiinily oi of the tube; tmee.x 
of such a tendency on the pait of the |)atriaichs 
are found m the Saiptuial History itself; .and the 
dedaiation of (iod to Aloses (in Kx. xi. '!) plainly 
teaches that the full s(‘nsc oi the unity and eteuuty 
of Jehovah xv.is not yet unfolded to them. Bui 
yet the levelation of the J.oid, as the “ Almighty 
tioil” (<.Jeii. xx'ii. 1, Axxiii. It, XXXV. 1 1), and “ the 
Jiid^e of all the eiiith” (Hen. xxiii. 25), the kiiowr- 
ledjje of Ills iiitercoiuse with kin;;s of other tiihes 
(den. XX. J-7), and His judgment on Sotlom and 
(lomonah (to say nothing of the jnomise which c\- 
lendeil to “all nations'*) imist ha\e laised the jki- 
liiauhal leliLiion fai aho\c this iiaiii>w hleaof <Iod, 
juid given it Hie genus, at lea-'l, of futuie exalta- 
tion. The ehaiaeier of Ahiahaui is that wliieh is 
foinied by sudi a leligioii, and by flie intlnenee of 
a nomad {lastoial life; fiee, simple, and manly; full 
of lios]>]tality .and tiiinily ailed ion ; truHifiii to all 
such as xveie bound to bini by llieii ties, though 
not untaiiitml xvilli K.istcin cialt to those consideieil 
as aliens ; ready for war, but not a piotessoil waiiioi 
or one who livinl by plunder; fuv and cliiMIlke in 
leligion, and ginilually educated by (!<*d's h.vnd to 
.1 eonliiiu.illy deepening s.eiise of its all-.ibsoibing 
elaiins. It stands leiii.ukably (ontia-*ted witli tliose 
of Isaac ami Jacob. 

The Fcnptuinl histoiy of Abialiam is mainly 
limited, :is usual, to the eioliition ot Hie (iieal Co- 
venant ill his lile; it is the hisloiy of the man 
himself latluT than of the exteiiml events of his 
life; and, except in one oi two nislanees (Hen. mi. 
10-20, xi\.. x\., AM. 22-:>l) it does not lefer to his 
lelatioii with the lest of llie woild. To them he 
may only hax'C appealed as a iliief of the Jiaidiei 
Chaldaeaii lace, disdaining the settled life of the 
mote luxui lolls (^aua<(mt«‘'^, and tit to he lined by 
plunder as a plot ecf<»j .ig.nnst the iniadiis ofthe 
\oith (see Himi. XIV. 2 l-2Ji). N.n i-, it iinlikelj, 
though we have no iiistoiiial cMdence oi'it, that 
his jMssage into (.'anaan may have been a sign or a 
cause of a gi eat PI migiatioii fioin Haiau, .nnd that 
he niav have been looked upon (t*. y. by Abimelecli, 
Hen. xxi. 22-l>2) .is one, wlio lioni his pisition a.s 
xxellasliis high ch.iiaciei, wouM ho able to guide 
siielia luigiation for oil oi foi guod (ICwald, 0 ’cm7i. 
I. pp. -loit-klJ). 

Tlio ti’nilitions, which Joseplius adilsto the.’^c.ip- 
tuial iiarratixe, aie ineiely .such a.s, aitei hisinannei 
.and III accoi dance w’ltli the aim of his w iitings, exalt 
(he knowledge aiul wi.sdom of Abialiaui, making him 
the teacher of monotheism to the Chuldaesms, 
and ot astronomy and mathematics to the Kgxp- 
tiaiis. He tjuotes hoxvexei Nnoknis of Hainasens,’' 
.as ascribing to him the coinjnesL and govern- 
ment of l)ama''eus on bis xxav to (\iiiaan, and 
stating that the tiadition of bis habitation \va.s still 
pie.seix’cd there (Josepli. Ant. i. e. 7, §2; see 
Hen. XV. 2). 

The Aiab ti add ions aie jiaitly ante-.MoIiaiii- 
inodaii, lelating m.iinly to the Kaabab (or .saned 
house) of AliH‘e:i, which Ahiaham and his son 
“ Jsm.ill”aie sud to ii.ive lebiiilt for the iouiHitime 
ox'ci (he .sacicd black stoin*. But, in gie.it iiicnsuie, 
they aie taken fiorn Hie Koian, which has it.'-elf 
Ijoiiowtsl fioni the O. T. and fioin the h’ahhinie.il 
j tiaditioiis. Of the l.ittei Hie most leinaikahle is the 

Nicolaus was a contcmporaiy ami f.ixoiirile of 
Ileiud the l.ie.it .uul .Xu^iistiis. The quotation is 
, |>io1i,itiU tioin .in riu\ei-,d llistoi}, '•uul to li.ixet ,i.. 
I taiiud 1 14 iKMik 
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gtoiy of Ills* having (hMinyfii tho iilol'i (sop Jinl. v. 

0- 8), which 'fciah not only wuihlu|i|if4l (n^di'claic.l 
in Josh. xxiv. 2), hut. also inamif.icluu* I, and 
h:i\ing hcen (uist. hy NinutHi ijito a tnay Ihin.icc, 
which tmiu'd into ajJcasjiut iin*.uh)W. The h'gcinl 
is gcnouilly traced tt* tli" woid Ur (“lIN', Abjahain’s 
bii th-placo, which h.is also the sense of “ light” or 
“ iiio.” But the name uf Abiah.im appeals to iu* 
comnnmiy lememheiotl in tindifion thioiigh a ve>y 
Luge 'iMofion of Asia, and the title “ ci-Kli.dil, ’ 
‘‘ tlie Fiieiid” (of (Jod) (see 2 Clii. \k. 7; Is. 
\li. 8 ; Jam. ii. 2.1) is that by which he is usually 
spoken of by the Aiabs. 

The Scnjdmal histoiy of Abi.ahain is dividrtl 
inti) \aiioiis peiiods, by the A.inoiis and p.ogicssive 
levelations of (ioil, which he leceived — 

(I.) With his tiithcr Tciah, his wife Sjiiai, ami 
nephew l.ot, Aliiam left IJi, for llaiaii (Chanati), 
ill obeilience to a call of (Jod ^alluded to m \tts vii. 
2-1-). 11.11 . 111 , apjMiently the el lest b.othei — ance 

Nahoi, and piub,ilily also Abiain^ loniied hu. 
daiightei- -was dea l alieady; and Nahoi icniaiiuHl 
behind ((Jen. xi. .11). In liaiaii Teiah died : and 
AhiJiin, now the head ot the ruinly, iecei\cd a 
second c.dl, anti with it the pioinist*.'- Ills p 
was twti-fold, cont.dning both a teinpoi.d and ’j»i- 
iitiial blessing, the one of* which wms the (\pe and 
eaiiu st of file other. The tein|M)';d ]iioiiii e w.is, 
(hat he shonhl become a gieat and piospejors nation, 
the spiiilual, tlut in liim ** should .ill finiihe^ of 
the eaith be blessed” ((Jen. \ii. 2) 

Abiaiii appeals to hav«' enteied (^inmn, as Jacob 
•iftei wauls tlid, ahiiig the valley of tin' J iblnik; foi 
he ciossed at once into the iieh jtlaiii of Moieh, 
near Sichem, and under Kb.d ami (Jeii/ini, Theie, 
III one of the most feitile spots of tin' land, he le* 
reived the liist ilislinct pioinise of his fiituie inhe- 
iitanee l(Jeii. xii. 7), .\nd built liis fiist alt.ii to 
(Jod. “ The (’anaaiiite ” (it is noti<*ed) “w.istheu 
111 the land,” and piobably would view thcstiaiigei-s 
of the warlike noith ivitli no fneiidly eyes. Accoul- 
iiigly Abi.uii made his seeoml lesting-placc in the 
slioiig mountain counti)^ the key of the v.aiious 
pls.es, between Bethel .itid Ai. Tlieie he W’ould 
dwell .secoiely, till fiimine d.o\e him into the i idler 
ami iiioie cultivated kind of lvgy[»t. 

That his liisloiy is no ideal oi Jieioic legend, is 
\eiy cleaily show'll, not meiely by the lecoid of liLs 
deceit as to Saiai, jiiactised in Bgypt imd lepe^ited 
•ifli'i Winds, but much mole by the cle.ir desc; iptioii 
of Its iittei fiiluie, and tlie Immili.itiiig jtosilion in 
whieli it pl.iced him in coiiip'uison with I'haiaoh, 
md sidl nioie with Abiiiielidi. That he should 
ha\u felt iifiaid of siji'li .i liMli/.ed .lud iiiiposiiig 
powei,as Ivgypteieii at that time evidently wa.s, 

1- . eonsisteiit enough with the .\iab natuie as it is 
now: that he should have sought toguiud himself 
by deceit, especially of that kind, winch is tiue m 
word and t.ilse in effect, is unfoitnnately not at all 
im'ompatible with a gcneially leligious cliaiactei ; 

“Iseiih” (in Gen. \i. 29) is ^‘’neridly snpiKised 
to be the same person as s.u lu. Th.il .Vbiam calls Iier 
hia “sister” is not conclusive ng.iin.st it ; for see xiv. 
1 1, where Lot is called bis “biotlier.” 

*’ It is cvpieshly st.itud in the Acts (vii. «i) that 
\briini quitted Ilauin atter his fatlier’a dculli. This 
1 . snppoM'd to be ineonsi..teiit with the st.itenieiit.s that 
Teiah was 70 years old nt the birth of Abium (fkii. 
\i. 2(>) ; that he died at the a{;e of 205 (Gen. xi. 32) ; 
.ind tb.it Abr.iin was 75 je.iis gld when he left Ilaniii : 
liemi' it would seem to follow tli.it Ahiniri iiii|{i.iteil 
lioiii liaiuii 111 Ills f.ilticiV liftliiiic. V.iiiou.< c.spl.i- 
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but that snch a .stoi y should have been fniined in an 
bhiil desciiption of a sunt oi beio is iiieunceixiible. 

The jM'iiod of Ills stay in Kgypt is not usoidnl, 
but it is fioiii this tiniu that his w'oalt.h and powei 
:i])poar to have hegiiu ((Jeii. xiii 2). If tlie doiiii- 
nioii «if the llyksos in ^lemphis is to be lefeiied 
to tills e|H)ch, as seems not iiiipiobable |l'ai\i‘i’J, 
then, siiuv tliey weio akin to the Ilebiews, it is 
not iiii|H>ssible that Abiam may ha\e taken pait ni 
tliiir w.ir of eoiupicst, and so have luul auothei 
HHoiiiiiteiulation to the favour of I'liai.ioh. 

On his I etui n, the vciy fact of this growing 
WN'iilth and iiinioi taint' cans'tl the sojuiiatioii of Lot 
and his poitiou of tin* tube fioin Abiani. Lot's 
depiiitnic to the lich country of Jsodoni implied a 
wish to quit the nomadic life, and settle at once ; 
Abiam, on llie euntuu Vj was content still to “ dwell 
in tents” ami WMit for (be juomised time (llch. 
\i. tl). lhol).d»ly till now be ba«l looko*! on lad as 
lii^ hell, and liis si']i.'iia(ion fioiii liitn was a I’iom- 
disiti.il piepai.ition foi the fiitiiie. Kuun this time 
lie took up Ills tliiid leslnig-placo at Mamie, oi 
Llebioii, the fiitiue ra]>it.d of .Tmlah, sitn.ited in the 
diiotd. hue of coinmuiiKalioii with Kgvpt, ami opoii- 
ing down to the wiLleiness .aid jMstuie lami (*f 
Beeishelin. 7'his \eiy position, so ilideient, fioiii 
(lie moimtain-fasfne^.: of .\i, inaiks the change in 
the iii'iiibeis and jioWTi*. of his tube. 

The iiistoiy of Jiis attack on (’hedoiLionier wdiicli 
foUows, gives iis a sjiecMnen of the \iew which 
\Mi\i\ be taki'n of him by the extein.'il woild. By 
the way in which It speaks of him as “ .\b,um the 
Ilebiew,”** il would seem to be an oldei document, 
a fiagmeni of (^!nn.i.uutisli liistoiy (as Hwald e.ilB 
it), pu'sciied and suiclionod by Moses. The in\:i- 
sioii wws clcaily anotliei noithein immigiation oi 
foi ay, for (he cliiefs or kings weio of Shiiiar (Bahy- 
loina), KILisar (.\s.syim?), Klarn (IVisia), &e. ; that 
it W'.us not the tiisl, is eviilent fiom the v:iss.il.ig4> of 
tJie kings of the eilie.s of the ])laiii ; ami it ex- 
terideil (^ee (Jen. -MV. .'‘i*?) lar to the south o\ei .i 
wMe fi.'ict of count ly. Aliniin apiie.ais lieie as (be 
be;id of a .siimll eoiifedeiTicy of cliicfs, powei ful 
enough to iciitiiie on a long pinsnit to tlie head of 
the 1 alley of the Joi dan, to attack with .success a 
laige foii-e, and md. only to lOsciie Lot, but to jolJ, 
b.ick fora time the stieaiii of iioitbein imnugi.i- 
lion. llis high jKisition is seen in the giatitmle ol 
the people, and tlie flignity with which ho refuses 
the ehaiaiter of a liii cling; that it did not elate 
him alK)ve measiue, is caident fiom his ie\eiruco 
to Ml Iclii/iMlek, m whom he recogni/e«l one whose 

e. ill was equal aii>l ismseciated lank supeiiur to lus 
OW’ll LM KLOlll/I.Dl.Kj. 

(II.) Thu seeoml peiio'l of Ahiaiii’s life isiuaikiil 
by the fiesli je\elalion, wliicli, without fiulliei 
unfolding tlic spiiitiial piomisc, complites the (eni- 
{xnal one, alieady iiMMuiise of fuKilmeiit. It hi.st 
aimouiieed tohini,that a child of lus own shuuM in- 
heiit the piomisi', ami that his seed '.liouM he as tin* 

nations have been Ki''^n of this clifliculty; the most 
probable IS, that the st.itement in Gen. \i. 2(1, tli.it 
Teiah was 70 years old when he bcffiit his Ihieediil- 
dri’i), a])])lics only to the oldest, Il.uiin, and that the 
biitlis of his two joun^er cliildren belonged to a siili- 
se<|ueiit iM’nod [Ciiicosorooi J. 

•i ’O ntparij^, LXX. If this souht* of the word hi* 

f. iKen, it Btri'iiffthtiis the .siqiposition notiied. In anv 
easi* tlio name is that aiiplied to the lM.ielites l)y 
foreiiriiers, or usnl hy tliem of lhemsel\is onl} in 
^lleuklllg to foici}<iieis . sfu IIkuri w. 
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“ htaw of hoaven.'* This pnnniso, niiliko (Iip <»thor, I 
at his age C'liitniry to iiaiiuo, uml Ihen*- 
fou* it is oil tliis occasion that his liiith is specially 
noted, as accjoptwl and “ counted for rij;hteousness. * 
Accordingly, ho now pa.ssoil into a now position, for 
not only is a fuller rovolalion given as to the caji- 
tivity of his seed in Kgypt, the time of tlieir deli- 
\enince, ami their conquest of the land, ** wlnsi the 
iniquity of the Aimnites was full,” but after his 
sol'Mnn hurnt-olleniig the visible apiiearaiuH: of God 
ill tire is vouchsafed to him as a sign, and he 
t-nhrs into cominnt with the Lonl (Gen. xv. 18). 
This covi'iiant, like the eailier one with Noah (Gen. 
i\. 9-17) is one i)f fice pioinise fiom God, faith only 
ill that pioinise being lequhed lioni mail. 

'fhe immediate couswpience was the taking of 
llagar, Sarai's maid, to be a concubine of Abiam (as 
a means for the fullilinent of the jnomisc of seetl), 
and the e»)nceptioii of Ishmael. 

(III.) l'’or foui-teen years after, no more is rc- 
coideil of Abiam, who seems dining all that peridl 
to have tlw«‘lt at Maiiire. After tliat time, in 
Abnim’s 99tli year, the last step in the levebition 
of the promise is made, hy the dcdaintioii that it 
should be given to a son of Sarai ; and at the same 
time the tcmpoml and siaritual elements aie dis- 
tinguished ; Ishmael can share only tlie one, Isaiu" 
is to eiijiiy the other. The coviMiant, witii'h hefoie 
was only for ti'inpoial inhciitancc ((!en. xv. 18). is 
now made “ everlasting,” and sealetl hy ciicum- 
cision. This now slate is niaiked by tlie cha^e 
of Abmin’s name to ** Abiahain,” and Sana’s to 
“Sauih,”^’ and it was one of (iir graitei acquaint- 
ance and inteicourse with God. For, immediately 
after, we read of the Lonl’s ajipeJiiance In Abiaham 
in huniaii foiin, atb'uded by two anu:els the mi- 
nisteih of His wrath against Sodom, of Ills aimounci'- 
inent of the <‘oniiiig judgniont to Abiahatn, and 
acceptance of his iiiteicission for the condemned 
cities.^ The wliolc leconl stands alone in S<*iiplme 
for the simple and tarniliar intercoui’se of (Jod with 
liiiii, coiitiastjiig strongly with the vaguer and 
more aw'ful di'scri}itions of previous a))j)caiaiices 
(see e. g. xv. I'J), and of those of later tiini*s (Gen. 
xx\iii. 17, >-\Mi. Kx. 111 . G, &c.). And, eor- 
^esjH)inling with this, theie is a peifect absrnco of 
all fear on Abraham’s pail, aiul a cxu^lial and 
1 evereiit joy, which, iiioie than aiiylhiiig cKe, recaK 
the time p:ist w’ hen “ the voic<* of the l.oid God 
was heard, walking in the gaiden in the cool of the 
day.” 

Strangely unwoithy of this exalted position as 
the “ Kiieinl” and intercessor with God, is the le- 
petitioii of the tidsehood as to Saiah in the bind of 


The original name is uiiccitain in clerha- 

t ion and meaning. Gesenins renders it “nobility,” 
from the same root as “ Sarah Ewnld by “ (piurrel- 
some” (from the root in sense of “ to fight”). 

TT ’ 

The na>iie Sarah, mL‘». is certainly “ prineess.” 

TT ’ 

< 'rradition still points out ftie supposed site of this 
appeal ance of the Lord to Abrahairi. About a mile 
Irom Hebron is a beautiful and massive oak, wbieh 
slill bears Abruham's name. The ia>sidoncc of the 
piiti iarch was called “ the oaks of Mnmrc,” errone- 
ously translated in A. V. “ the plain” of Miunrc ((ien. 
Mii. 18, XMii. 1); but it is doubtful whether tlm is 
the evaet spot, since the tradition in the time of .lo- 
st'phiis {It. iv. t), §7) was attached to a terebinth. 
This tree no longer temaiiis , hut there is no doubt 
that it stood within the ancient enduMiie, whicliLs 
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the Philistines ((ien. xx.). It was tlie tii>t time 
he had come in contact w’ith that tiihe or collection 
of tribes, which stietche«i along the coast almost to 
the boidei-s of Kgypt; a lace appaiently of Ion Is 
ruling over a camqueied population, ainl another 
example ol‘ tliat series of iminigiations which ajipear 
to have taken place at this time. It seems, tioin 
Abmhuni's excuse for liis deceit on this (Mx;:isioii, as 
if there had been the idea in his mind, that all arms 
may be uscii against unbi'lievcis, who, it is assumed, 
have no “ fear of God,” or sense of light. If so, the 
lehiike of Abiiiiclech, by its dignity and its cle.ir 
ivcognitioii of a Goil of justice, iiiust ha\e put him 
to maniti^t shame, and taught him that otliei-s also 
weie seivants of the Lonl. 

This |)eiio<l again, like that of the sqjonni in 
Egypt, was one ol’ growth in jwwti- ainl wealth, as 
the les^iect of Abimelcch and his akuin lor the 
future, so natuial in the chief of a lacc of conqnei- 
ing mvadei s, xx'i y clearly shows. Abiain’s settle- 
ment atr>eeihhcba,on the holders of the dcseit,ncar 
tin* Amalekite pi iindcreis, shows both that he neeiled 
room, and was able to pi otect himselt‘ and his Hocks. 

The hiith of Isaac eiowiis his hap])iiiess, and 
lullils the iiist gieat pioinise of (iod: and the 
ex])iiLsion of Ishmael, iiainful js it w';us to him, and 
\indictive as it seems to have been on Saiah's part, 
was yet a step in the e»liieation which was to li'ach 
hiiutoghe up all for the one gieat objin-t. The 
sunbolical iiM‘aniiig of the act (diawn out in Gal. 
IV. 21-:il) could not ha\c been W'holly unlelt by 
the patiiaieh himself, so far as it iiix'oUed the 
sense of the spiiitiial iialtiic of the promise, and 
cariicsl out the foic-oidaincd will of God. 

(IV.) Again fora long juTiod (lio }ears, .losejik. 
Auf,\. l.>, §g) the histoiy is silent: then conics 
the liiial Inal and pcifedioii of his fiith in the 
cummaiid to oiler up the child of his alleetioiis and 
of God’s pioinise. The tiial lay, iiist in the 
prcciuiisness of the saciilice, and the i»eiph‘\ity in 
which the eomiiKUid in\ol\ed the fiillilnnnt of the 
pioinise; secondly, in the strsingeiiess of the (om- 
iniuid to iiolate the human life, of w'hich the saeivd- 
iiess had been eiifoiced by Gojfs special eoiuin.ind 
(<ieii. ix. r>, b), ns W'ell as by the feelings of a lather. 
To these tiiaLs he lose su]»eiior by faith, that “ God 
was able to raise Isaac e\cii fiom the di*ad ” (Heh. 
\i. 19), probabl) thioiigh the siunc faith, to w'hicli 
0111 Lord refeis, that God had pioiiiised to be the 
“ God of Isaac” (<u*n. wii. 19), aiul that He wms not 
“a God of the dead, but of tlie living.”* 

It is remarkable, that, in the blessing gi\en to 
him now, the original spintiml pioinise is lepented 
for the first time since his eailiest. call, and in the 

still called “Abraham’s House.” A f.iir was held 
beneath it in the time of Constantino ; and iticniained 
to the time of Theodosius. (Kobinson, ii. hi, ed. 
185(i; Stanley, S. P. 143.) 

® The scene of the saciifice is, according to our pre- 
sent text, and to Josephus, the land of “ Moriah,” or 
nfio/titi bif Jehomhf Gcs. (comp, the name 

T • * 

“ Jchovah-Jirch”). Tho Samiiiitan rcntalcuch has 
“ Moreh,” nn1»; the LXX. render the wind here by 
v*lni\^v, the phrase used for what is undoubtedly 
“ Moreh” in \ii. 0, wheieas in 2 (’hr. ili. they render 
“Moiiali” hy 'Anupia: they therefore probably lead 
“Moroli” also. The fact of the thiee daxs’ joiiiney 
from Ueei’sheba suits Monh better (soe Stanley’s 
S. «v J\ p. 21H) , othei coiisuleiatiuiis seem in favimr 
of Moriah. 
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s-imo wonls then iise.l. Ihit the pro iniso that “in 
hi.-> seed all nations should be blessed ” would be 
now niideistood veiy ditleiently, and felt to Ik* fjr 
above the teinpoml pioinise, in which, perhaps, at 
lirst it s.eenn*il to he absoibed. It can hiuitiy be 
wrong to refer pre-eminently to this ejKudi the 
dedal atioii, that Abmhain “saw the day of Chiist 
and was glail” (John viii. 50). 

The histoiy of Abraham is now all hut over, 
though his life was ])io]oijg«*d for iieaily 50 yeais. 
'J’he only other incidents ai e the diMth and burial 
of Saiali, the inariiage of Isaac witli liebekah, ami 
that of Ahiahain witli Ketuiali. 

The death of Saiah took ])Iiice at Kiijath Aiba, 
t.c., ik'bion, so that Abiahani must have leturiied 
fiom UeeishelKi t<> his old and luoie peaceful home. 
In tlie histoiy of her huiial, the iimst not.ible 
points are the respect jiaid t*) the p«)wer and cha- 
meter of Ahiahain, as a mighty piince, and the 
exceeding modesty and coiiitcsy of his demeanour. 
It. is sulHeiently sti iking that the only inheiitance 
of his tiunily in tlio laml of promise sliouhl be a 
tomb. The sepiilcliial ca\ e of Maclipelah is now 
said to he concealed iiiuler the Mosque of Hebion 
(see Staiih'y, S. d P* lOl). 

"" in.iiii „ if Ini.ic, so far as Abiaham is 
eonceiiied, marks hi.s utter refusal to ally his .sou 
with the iMilluted and oondeinuetl bUnKi of the 
Caii.i.iiiites. 

'flic maiiiage with Ketuiah is the sliangest .md 
most unexpoeteil e\ent leeoided in his life, Abiaham 
liasing long ago been sjioki'ii of us an old man; but 
his youth having been le-'toied ladoie the hiith of 
Isaac must lia\e leiiiaiued to him, ami Isaac’s mai- 
iiage liaving taken his son comixiialnejy away, 
may ha\e indiRi'd him to sock a wife to be tin* 
suppoit of Ills old ago. Ketuiah held a lowei iniik 
f li.in Saiali,and her t liildien wen* sent away, lest lln*y 
sliould dispute the inlieiit.iiu e of lsa:ie, Abialiaiu 
lia\Iiig leaiiit to do voluiitaiily in tlieii case what 
had be(‘ii foieeil iqioti him in the ease of Ishmael. 

Abiali.iiii died at the age of 175 years, ami his 

Isiae, and the outcast Ishmacd, 

muted to lay him iu the cave of Machpelah by 
the side of S.uali. 

Ilis descendants weie (1) the Isiaelites; (2) A 
hiamdi of the Aiab tubes thioiigli Isliiiuiel; t.'J) 
the “cluldieii of the Kast,” of whom the Mi- 
<liaiiites were the chief; (4) perhaps (as cognate 
tubes), the nations of Ammon ami Moab (see these 
iiaiiii''.;; and tliioiigh their vaiious hianches his 
name is known all over Asia. [[A. B,] 

A '1311 AM. fAiJUAiiAM.] 

AlUiO'NAll (HJIUy, from 13^, to cro.ss 
o\er), one of tlie haltiiig-jilaees of the Ismelites in 
the tlesert, iminediat.ely pieeediiig K/ion-gelw'r, mid 
ihei-efore, kxiking to the root, the n.iine may }m»s- 
sihly retain tin* trace of .a ford aejo.ss the heinJ of 
the Klanitic (lulf. in the A. V. it is gi\ on as 
Khroiiah CEfipofud; Jlebtvtut/i) (Num. xx\iii. 84, 
35). [KllRONAIl.] [tJ.] 

AimO'NAS (’ A)3p«i/<£s), a toiTcnt 
appaieiitly near Cilicia: if so, it may |)OssibIy he 
the AVic or /huM/n, the ancient Adonis, 

which lises in the I.ehanon at Afka, and falls into 
the sea at Jcbuil (Byhlos). It has liowcver been 
conjectured (Movera, J^unner Zeitn. xiii, 38) that 
tin; w*ord is a corruption of "IHSH 1311 = beyond 

tlie river (Euphrat<*.s), whicli Iiils just b<*fore been 
mentioned; a corruudon not inoi(* incoticeiv.ible 
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than many wliieh a<’tiially exist in the LXX. The 
A.V.has Aruonai (JuJ! ii. 24). [li.J 

AB'SALOM CDftB?3N, /a//icr o/peure ; 
(raK(&fi\ Absahin)^ thiid son of David by Maacah, 
daughter of Talmai king of (leshiir, a Syrian dis- 
tiict adjoining the N.E. fumtier of the Holy Lain 
near the Lake of Meiom. He is searccly men- 
tinned till after David had coimiiittcd the gioat 
eiimo which hy its conseqiienees embitteiiHl his old 
.ige, and then ajqK'ars as the instrument by whom 
was fulhllcd (iod's ihieat agaiii.st the sinful king, 
tlut “evil should he inisitl up against him out of 
Ills ow'ii house, nnd that his iioiglihoiir slumld lie 
with his wives in tlie sight of the sun.” In llie 
latter jiait of Daiid's leign, jwlygamy hoie its onli- 
iiaiy fruits. Not only i.s his .sin in the case of 
Bathsheha tiaeeahlc to it, since it naturally suggests 
the unlimiti'd iiidulgenee of tlie pa.ssions, Init it ah'..' 
Iirought alKiiit the punishuieiit of that sin, liy laising 
up jealousies and coiiHieting claims bctw'eeii tin* 
sons of dillcieut inolliers, each ii]ipiueiitly li\ing 
with a sejiaratc house and establisluneiit (2 S.iin. 
xiii. 8, xiv. 24; cf. I K. vii. 8, &c.). Absalom 
bail a sister Tamar, who was \ iolated by her halfk 
In other Amnnii, Da\id's eldi*st son hy Ahinnani, 
the .Iezieelltc.ss. The king, though indignant at .so 
gn*at a ciime, would not punish Aninoii because he 
was his lust hoiii, ns we leain fioiii the w'luds Kal 
ovK iKvTfTjfff rh ‘iri/eu/xa *AfiVii>v tow vtov abrov, 
Sti iiydira awrJi/, Sri irpurorSKos avrov ^y, w Inch 
;u'e found iu the LXX. (1 Sam. Mii. 21), though 
w^anting in the Ilehiew. The ii.iluial aveiigei of 
such ail outiage would be 'famar’s full brother Ab- 
hidom, just as tlie .sons of .laeoh took blooily leii- 
geance for their sister Dinah (Don. xxxiv.). He 
bro«Ml(Hl o\or the wiong for two veal’s, and tlien iii- 
\iled nil the ]>iiiiees to a sliee\)-sh(\iriiig foa.st at his 
e.state m Baal-linzor, possibly an ohl Canaaiiitish 
siiietiiHiy (as w’e infer fioin Hu* pielix Baal), on the 
bonleisof Kphiaim nnd Benjamin. Hero he oideied 
his ser\ ants to munler Amiioii, nnd then IIihI foi 
.«ifety to his fhtlier-iii-law’s court at Deshur, wliei’o 
he u*niaiiie«l for three yeais. David was ov, . 
whelmed hy this aecuinulatioii of family soriows, 
thii.s com])leted by si'paration fioin his lavoiiiiU* 
son, whom he thought it impossible to paidoii or 
lecall. But he was hioiiglit hack by an aitilice of 
Joah, w’ho sent a woniaii of Tekoali (alteiwauli- 
kiiuw’ii as the hiitlqilnee of the jiiophet Amos) to 
eiitieat the king’s interfeieiieo in a f.iij>|H)sitions ea.sH 
similar to Alisaloiu’s. Having persii;wi»*d l>,iud to 
prevent the avenger of hloiwl fioiii |)nisuiiig a ...^ 
man who, she said, hail slain iiis brother, she 
ailioilly n[i])lied his a.ssent to the lec^ali of Absalom, 
mid urged him, a.s lie had thus yielded the geneial 
piinciplc, to “fetch home his haiiislu'd.” David 
dill so, but would not we Absalom for two more 
yearn, tliongh he allowwl him to live in Jerusalem. 
At liust wcmiiHi witli delay, |m*i reiving that his 
tiiiimph was only half complete, and that his 
exclusion from eouit interfered with the ambitious 
sf’henies which he wsls foniiiiig, fancying too that 
siitlicient excitions were not mailc in his favour, the 
iinjKd.iiuus young man sent his servants to hum a 
iicld of coni near his own, belonging to Joab, thus 
doing as Samson bail done ( Judg. x v. 4). Therei 1 1 m » ii 
JiNib, probably divailing some further outiage fioni 
liis violence, brought him to his fiither, from wh/»m 
he ivoeived the kiss of reconciliation. Absalom now 
lM*g}ui at mux* to pre|Kue for rels*llioii, urged ti' it 
|mrfly by liis own restle.s.s wick'Nlness, ]>aitly I'd* 
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hv^)s )>y ihp ftjav lost li;vthhln*l>u’s bliouM sup- 
plant him ill tho siuri*SNi(tri, to wliirh ho wmiM l'oi*l 
liiiusolf as of* royal hiitli on liis molliors 

sido as woll as his tathor’s, and .is homo now David’s 
ohlost survivinc; son, since we may infer that the 
second .son rhiJcahwas dead, li'oni no mention boir*^ 
in.ido of him aller )i .'sim. lii. d. Jt is haidor to 
account for his tcnijio'.iiy sucoss, and tin* immi- 
nent dan<;er winch belli so jioueilul .i Lmveniment 
ns his father s. The sin vsitli RitliNlieba h.id pio- 
Kihly wi'akeiied David’s nioi.il and rehi^ions hold 
ii|jo.i tlie ]ieoplc: and as lie lTicw older he may ha\ e 
htrome less attentive to iiidiv idii.il coinpl.iiiits, and 
ih.ii personal aduimistiation of Justice which was 
one of .111 cistein kniii’s chiel* duties. For Al)-^.ihmi 
tiled tosiippliiit his latln‘i hy courlmi; juipulaiity, 
standili'j; 111 the -^.ite, conveisiiij; with eveiy smtoi, 
l.mientne; tin* dilliculty wdin li he would tiud in 
;;et1iii.; a lie.miii;, “ imttini; foith his hand and 
kissin*': .my man who c.mie nie,!! to do him obci- 
s.in<'«‘.” He also inaiiit. lined a splendid letinue 
(\v. I), .ind w'lus admiied tor lii.s |i<<isoua I beauty 
and Hie liiMiii-iiiL ijiowth of hi.s hair, on i^iounds 
similar to those which liad made Saul ni'i'eptable 
(1 S.nn. X. It Is prohahle too that the ijieat 

trilie of Judah had taken some otfoiice at Davnl’s 
L'oveinment, perhajis fiom I Hiding Iheniselvos com- 
pletely meivjed in one united Israel; and thfit they 
liojied secretly lor pi c-einmence under the lc.ss wise 
and libeml rule of his stni. 'rims Ahsalom selwts 
Hehrmi, the old capital of .Indah (now sujiplaiitcsl 
by Jerusalem), iu> the scene of the on tin eak ; Ainasa 
his chief captain, and Ahito]ihel of (itloh tiis ptin- 
cip,il counsellor, aie both of Judah, and atltei the 
lehcllion wa-> ciushed, we .see sii^us of ill-feeliiic; 
Indween Jitdali and the other tubes (mv. 4 I ). Dut 
wli.itever the c.uises may Ji.ive been, AIkiIohi 
raised the .standard of levolt at Hebron after 
yi-ais, ns we now read in ii .'nuu. w. 7, wliieli it 
seems bctlei to eon.slder a false reudiiijr for font' 
(the number actually ,i;i\ ell by Jo&epliu.s), iliaii to 
interpret of the foithdli ye.n of D.ivid’s leiijii (see 
tlerlacli, iuloco^ and KwaLI, (iCHchivhtv, ni. p. ‘217). 
'file levolt was at first completely siieeeshfid ; D.nid 
tied from his ea]»ital over the .lord.ui to Alalian.iim 
111 Hilead, wheic Jacob lind seen the “ 'IVo Hosts” 
of the angelic vi.sion, and whei'c Abner li.id ntllied 
the Israelite.-> i«mud Saul’s dynasty in the jieiNoii ot 
the iinfoiliiiiate Ishliosheth. Alv^aloiii oicupiej Je- 
rusalem, and hy tlie adv ice ot AlntoplK-1, wlio .siw 
tliat t()r Mich an iinnatm'al lehelhon v^.u* to the 
knife W'as tlie best secuiity, took po^se^^ioll ol 
David’s harem, in which he h.id left ten conciiliines. 
This was considered to imply a I'oimnl assii nipt ion 
of all his tlitlier’s r<Mal lights (cf. the conduct of 
.\doni|ah, 1 K. ii. l.*i If., and of Sinerilis the Ma- 
i;ian, Herod, hi. j, .and W’.ns also a fulhliiient of 
Nathan’s ])rojihecy (‘J .Sam. ^ii. 11) Dnt David 
liail left fi lends who watched ovei his inteie.st.s. 
The vi' 4 :inoiis eomisels of Aliitnpliel were atileiwaids 
I ejected tlnongh the crafty advice of Hnslmi, wlio 
insinuated himself into Absalom’s ciaitidence to 
work his nun, and Ahitojihel himselt’, seeiii*' his 
.‘imhitions hope.-, fi iistiiited, and another prefern*d 
by the man for whose sake he had tiiriUNt tiaitor, 
went homo to (lilo ami eoininittiHl suicide. At last, 
after benig solemnly anointed king at Jerusnlein 
(\ix. 10), and lingering there fiir longer than was 
exjiedieiit, Ahsalom cji)s.sed the Jonlan to attack Ills 
f.ither, who hy this time h.ad* rallied round him .i 
coiisidei.ible tiaeo, wJu'ieas had .Miitophel’s .advice 
l)oen iidlovvel. he wioild piohablv hav e Imth ci iishi-d 
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.at once. A ilecisive battle vv.is fought in flilead, 
in the wood of Kjihraim, so c.alled, accoialing to 
<«eilach {C(wim. in fiom the gieat defeat of 

the Kpliraimites (Judg. xii. 4), or peihajis from 
the connexion of K])hiaim with the trans-Joi-danic 
lialt-tnlie of M.aiiasseh (St.anley, S. uhd 7'., p. 
32.‘1). Heic Ahs.ilom’s forces weie totally defcateil, 
and :i.s he himself was escaping, his long li.air w’a.s 
entangled in the hianchcs of a teiebinth, when* he 
WMs left hanging while the mule on whiidi he w'as 
riding r.in aw\iy fiom under him. Here he was 
desji.itcht*d by Jo, ah in spite ol' the prohibition ot 
David, who, loving liiin to the List, had desired that 
his fill* might be sp.ired, and when he heard of bis 
de.ith lamented over linn in the pathetic words, 
0 m]i son AhniUonil \could (iml [ hul dint fur 
thee! O Aha, itoiiif mif stnij my sun 1 Hcwnshuiini 
in a gieat pit in the fjjrc.st, and the coiupicioi-s 
threw stones over his grave, an old ]>roof of hittf‘r 
hostilliy (Josh. vii. *2ii). 'fhe .sacied histori.aii con- 
trasts this (hsli(ii:uiiied hmial wath the tomb wbicli 
.'VlKiloin liad laised in the Kiuifs dii/e (comp. (Icn. 
\iv. 17) for the tliiee .sons wliom he h.id lost 
(<-oi)ip. “J .Sam. will. 18, with xiv. 27), .and vvheie 
he piolnbly h.id intended tli.it his own lemaiiiM 
.should he laid. Josejihiis (A/it. v li. 10, § .'{) 
ineiitioiis the pillar ol' Abs.iloin .as .situate 2 .stadia 
from Jeriis.dem. An evisling inoniiment in the 
v.ille) ol Jehosli.ijihat just outside Jeiiisalem heais 
fhe n.iiiie of the 'fomb of Absalom; but the Ionic 
pill.ns which surround its base show th.it it belongs 
to a imicli latei period, even if it he a tomb 
at all. [(1. F. D. ('.j 



The so-called 'foinh ot Alxiiiloni 


AB SALOM (’A)3efmdAw,ufiv ; Ahsolum^ Ahsu- 
tom), the fathei of Mattatlnas (1 Mace. xi. 70) and 
Jonathan (I Macc. xiii. 1 1). [11. F. W. ) 

AO'CAD ; Achad)^ one of 

the cities in the hand of Shinar — the otheis 
lieing Balwl, Krech, .and C.ahieh — which weu* the 
heginnitig of N i in lod’s, kingdom (Hen. x. lO). A 
greJil many conjectnies have been formed as to it.. 
identilic.ation : — 1. Following the ic.ading of the 
«ld«*st veraion (the I.\X.), the liver Aig.adi*s, men- 
tioned by Aeb.an as m the IVisiaii ivii-t of Siltacene 
iM'vniid the Tigris, has heeii put foiward (IhK’hait, 
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Plmt. IV. I'l ). Uiit tins i*> to«i I'.ii f!Wt. 1*. 8:u‘:vln, 
.1 tc»>Mi st.itcd by I’toliMiiy to liaM' .stoixl at. tiu* 
)uiii tioM of ilio r.y<Mi.s ((Jn‘.il with tin* Ti«:ns, 
b«;lo\v Niii(.*M'h (I.itIimc, iii Winn), .‘i. A (li.stiirl 
“ iioith of I>abyloii” (.ilird *k.KKT]rt] (Kuoln*l, 
Gciu’si'^, 1(»S). 4. And jn*ilia|»s iii tlio nbsoim* of 

any loinams of LIk* naiiif tlii.s b.is tin* •;i*(‘alc*st show 
of ovidfiio* 111 its f.i\oni, Nisilns, a nty on thr 
A'/foW/’ iivn*, still udniiiin^' its namo (A'l.vi&i/i), 
.iiid sitiutnl at tho N.K. jiait of Mcsojuitainia, 
.ilMUit ir»() milt's <>,ist of Oifti, ami niiilw.iy In'twi-ni 
it and Niiii'Vfli. Wt* Ikim* the lostimoiiy of .loiomo 
( Arivtd), that it. was tin* btdiof ot 
till* .Tows of his tl.iy (Jh'n-iui Jiciut) th.it Nisibis 
w IS \iiMd; a lu'lli'f tonlnmc'tl by tlu* n'lnloiim^a 
of llio 'raii^nnis of JouiNih'in .aiiil I'hOiiilo-jon.ilhaii 
.ind of Kphiann Syins; ami lAu by the 
fn-t that tin* aiinnit iiaiiiR of Ni-ibis wa.s Ai'.ir 
[llosniiniilh*!', li. Hit), which is tin’ w'oiil l'ixcu hi 
the caily IVsrhito vci-.ion J^j> and also ooeniiinic 

III tlncc MSS. of tin* OnonL i.dirini of .Inoine. (Sn* 
till* iioti* to “ Acliail ” 111 tliii cilition of .leiomc, I 
Vim. 17 (> 7 , \o 1 . 111 . 1 .^ 7 .) 

'I'lio tiii'oi) di'ilnccd by Ivawdinson fioni the l.iti'st 
Assvi iiiii 1 1'st .iichfs, IS, that “ AKLnl ” was the iiam** 
ot tin* “ j^M.it fiiiinitiK* ll.iiiiito Mice who iiihabitnl 
llabiloiiM fioni the cai best time,” w ho onViiiated 
the aits ami sciences, and vvlio-.u laniiiiatrt* was “ the 
i^je.it jMieiit stock fjoin which the tiuiik stieaiii of 
the Semitic tontines 'piaiiij.” “ hi the tiisci iptions 
of S.11H011 the iiaiiuj of Akkad i.s apjilioil to the 
Aiuieniaii moinitaiiis iiiste.id of the vniiacnlar title 
of .\i.iiat.” (K.iW'linsoii, ill lleiodotus, i. .‘lit), 
note.) The ii.mie of the city is hoheved to have 
hceii iliscoxeied ill the inscriptions under the foiia 
A'mzi AUm/ (ibid. 4t7). [tJ.] 

AO'CAllON. I ICkuon.J 

AC'OTIO (nay, /iot •'Akxw, "Aicn, 

.'sliabo; tliehroi.i.MAiMof the Maceaheesaiid N.T.), 
iiowealK'd .liro,oi more usually hy lMUopemis,A’i///if 
Join dWvi-L\ the most impoitaiit sea-port ♦^owii on 
the Syi i.m Mta.st, about dO miles S. of Tyie. It w.is 
sitiiatnl on a .sliLjhtly projeetiin; headland, at the 
iioithern extremity of th.it sp.aeions bay — the only 
inlet of any iinpoi taiioe aloiii; the whole se.i-boaid 
of Palestine — whieh i.s foiiiicd hy the bold pro- 
montory of ('aimel on the oppisite side. TJiis 
bav, tliou;;Ii sp.ic'ions (tin* di dance fiom Accho to 
t'aimel lieiiij; about S miles), is sh.illow and ex- 
posed, and hence Accho itself does not :it all times 
oiler .safe harbourajje ; on the ojiposito .side of the 
hay, howcx'cr, the roadstead of }/aif<i, immeiljately 
miller Parmol, supplies this delii-iency. Inland the 
hills, xvhicli fioin Tyre sonthw.ard.s pi ess close 
ujKiM the M*a-.shorc, gradually lecede, leaxdni; in llie 
imiMi>di.it(‘ iii‘ii;hlionrhood of Accho a plain of le- 
ni.iik.ible leitility about 0 miles broad, and walerel 
l*v the small rix^er llt'liis (An/<»f Numdn), whicli 
discharges itself into the se.! close* under the w.iils 
of the town : to tlie S.K. the still riH*eilinf; heights 
.ilhiid access to the intciior in the direction of Se|»- 
phoris. Accho, thus tiivoniably placiil in coni- 
Miaiid of the nppro:icIie.s fiom the rioith, b.ith hy 
'lea and land, }ia.s ]«v*n Justly tcinicd the “ key of 
Palestine.” ' 

In the dixision of <\ina.iii .i.non^; the iiibes, 
Accho fell to the lot of Ashei, but was nexer 
wiesled from its ori;riiial inlialutnnts (.fnilc:. i. dl); 
Wid lienee it is ri'ikoiieil ainoiej; the titles of 
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Phoeiiui.i (Sti-ab. ii. 1.14; I'lin. v. 17; Ptol. v. 
!.“»). Xo fiiitliiT mention is made, of it in the 
O. histoiy, luir does it aji^nxir to have risen to 
much impoitancu until after the dismembei inent 
of the Alacedoiilim empire, when its proximity to 
the lioiitier of Syiia inatlc it lui olyect. of fiet|noiit 
coiiteiitioii. Alonj; xvith tlie rest of Phoenicia it 
fell to the Jot of K^ypt, and was ii.imcd Ptolciiiais, 
altci one of the Ptolemies, pixilialdy Soter, who 
eouJd not h.ix'e failutl to see its importance to his 
doiiiiiiioiis m a iiiilitaiy jionit. of view. In the 
wajsth.it eiisiii’d between Syria and Kjrypt, it xvas 
taken by Antiochiis the (jreat (Ptol. v. t»-b and 
att.iehed to his kiiii^dom. When the Alaecabees 
estalilehiHl theinselxes in Judaea, it boeanie tlie 
base of o|ji*rations ai'aiiist them. Simon drove his 
eiicmic.s ba^k xxitliiii its walls, but did not take it 
(I Mac. .\'. ‘22). Siibseipiently, when Alexander 
Ikil.is set up his claim to the Syriiui t.hrotie, he 
eould oth*r no more temptim^ bait to seeiiiv the co- 
o|[M>iatioti of Joniitlian th.m the jMJssession of Ptole- 
iiiais and its distiict (I Mae. \. db). On the 
dia-ay of the Sxiiaii power it xvas one of the few 
eities of Judaea wdiich established its independence. 
Alexander Janriaeits athickod it witliont success. 
Oleojiatiii, xvhom he ha«l summoned to his iLs.sist- 
am*e, took it, and tiaii.sferre(l il, with her <laui;hter 
Si'lene, to the Syrian nioiiari*liy : under her iiile it 
was Iwsie^iHl and taken hy Tigrnnes (.Io.scph. Ant. 
\iii. 12. §2, 18. §2, It). §t). Ultimately it pas.seil 
into the Iiamls of the Homans, who const ruetwl a 
inilitaiy load alum; the coast, from Ilerytns to 
Sejiphons, iKissiii);; thioup;h it, and elexutcd it to the 
rank of a colony, xvith the title Coloma Claiuhi 
Oaesai is ( Pliu. v. 17). The only notiei* of it in the 
N. T. is ill eonnevimi with St. I’auPs ]iassaj;e fiom 
Tyre to Cat'saieii ( .\ets x.xi. 7). Few remains of anti - 
ipiity arc to lie found in the modern town: tin* 
oiininai name has alone survivetl all the changes to 
xvliich the place has liecii e.xposod. [W. b. II. j 
AC'COS (’Aicicitfs; /aco6), liithcr of .John and 
giaiidfather of EupoIeinu.s the ninb:i.ssaiior from 
Judas .Maccaba'us to liomc (1 Macc. viii. 17). 
AC'COZ. [Koz.] 

ACKI/DAMA (’AiceA5a/i(£; Lachin. (B) 
*AK€A5ojai£x ; //ftcc/i/««m) ; x^plov atfiarosj ** \\w 
Hell! of blood;*' (Cliald. KD*! ^pH), the name given 

by the .lews of .lemsalein to a “held” (xtoplov) 
near Jerus,ilcin pni< based by Jnd.is with the money 
which he rcceixeil foi the lietiayal of Uhiist, and .'-o 
ealleil fioiii his xioleiit death theieiii (Acts i. IP). 
This is at XMn.'inee with the account of St. Matthew 
(xxxii. 8), iw’conling to which the “ field of ]»lo(*d ” 
(iyphs tdpLaros) xvas pmchasefl by the Piiests with 
the do pieies of silver atlei they had Is'cn cast down 
by Judas, its a buii.il-place for sti angers, the locality 
being well known at the time as “ the fli'Id of the 
Potter,”*' {rhv Ayphy tow Kfpafi4u5). Si*e AlfoMt’s 
notes to Acts i. IP. And accoidingly ecclesiastical 
ti.iditioii a])|>eaih fiom the euiliest times to have 
{Miiiited out two distinct (though not imvai’ying) sjK»t.*. 
as lefencd to in the two accounts. Tn Jerome’s 
tjme(fAio»». Ac/ieldamft) the “ .agrt* fiaiigiiini.s ” was 
shown “ ad aiistralem^ pliigam moiitis Sion." Aicnl- 

" The prophecy referred to by Si. Muithcw, Zc-elui- 
ruih (not .leiTiiii.ih) xi. 1‘2, i:), dues not in the piew ut 
.Nt.itci»r the lifh. text iif^rc'C viith the qindutiou of tlie 
Kxunirelist. 'I’he Syriac Vers, omits the name alto- 
pet her. 

ii Ku'>chi«s, from whom Jerome translated, has bei e 
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his (p. 4) saw tho “ lsui;p ftf-im* wlmro JikLus 
hangpi hiin.solt',” mhiinly iii a ilillrK'ni ]>lac*o hoin 
that of the “small (Acclilaina) wlioietlic boriies 
of pili;rims won* btiiRHl ” (p. ;j), Sacwiilf (p. t2) 
was <»lu)wii Aceldama “ n«\t " to (Jpthscmiuie, “ at ; 
the foot of Olivet, near the st*]mlchit**> of Simwin ami 
.biseph” (Jacob ami /.ichaiias). In tin* “ ('itez de 
J henisaloiii ” (Uob. ii. briii) the ]ilace of the suicide i 
of Jndiis was shown as a stone ai<'h, njipaieiitly 
iside tlio (.'ity, ami j^iv ino; its name to a stiwt. Sii | 
John M.uimk'vdle (175) found the ** eUcr-trea** of 
Judas “ f.ust by” tho “ ima;];e of Absalom;” but 
the Aceldama “ on the other side of Mount Sion 
towanls the south.” Maiindreirs account (p. 
4ti8-‘J) au:iec>> with this, ami so does the laiije map 
of Schult/., on which both sites aic marke«l. The 
Aceldama still rehiins its ancient jjotitten, but the 
tiw ofJmU> lias been transfeiied to tho “ Hill of 
Kvil Counsel ” (Stanley, S. and P. 10.5, 180; .‘uid 
Barclay’s Map, is:.?, and “ CUtf” &c., 7.5, 208). 

The “ field of blood” is now shown on the steep 
fcoiitheni fju'c of the valley or ravine of llitmom, 
near its eastern end ; on a nai row jdatean (S.il/.- 
inann, Kfmh', p. 22), more th.an half way up the 
hillside. Its modei'ti name is Ifah ed-damm. It is 
sepjuahHl by no enclosure; a few venci.able olive- 
tuHis (see Sal/m.'iim's photo'^iapli, “ (Jhainp da 
siDhi**^ occupy pirt of it, and the icst is coxeriMl liy 
a ruined squaie e«hlici‘ — lialf built, half e\c.i\at<Hl — 
which, perhajis orijiiinally a chinch (l\iuli, in Ritter, 
J*al, p. 404), was in M.'umdi ell’s time (p. 4t*8) in 
use as a charnel-house, and which the late^t <*on- 
joctiires (Scliiilt/, Williams, and Ibiiiday, 2o7) ]»io- 
])ose to identify with the tomb of Anaiius (.loseph. 
//. J. V. 1 2, §2). It was belioxed in the middle av:«‘s 
th.it the soil oft us place had the jiow'er of \ erv rapidly 
con.suininj; bodies buried in it (Sandys, 187), and in 
coiiscHpieiico either of this or of the sanctity of the 
spot, j;reat ipiaiitities of the earth weie taken nwMV ; 
auioiii'st otheis hy the Pisan CriisadiTs in 1218 for 
their Cam^to Sail tout Pisa, .and by the Kmpress He- 
lena for that at Rome (Roll. i. ,8.5.5 ; R.iuiner, 27tl). 
Hcsidcs the chaiiiel-house <'ibove ineiitioned, theie .aie 
sexeral lar;;? hollow’s m the "round in this imme- 
diate nei"hl)oiirh(Kid w’hich may lia>e been cmusihI 
by .such c\iui\ .itioiis, 'J’he formation of the lull is 
erehuaions, and it is xvell known that chalk is alw.ays 
favoniable to the rapid decay of .animal matter. 
The assertion (Kratlt, 19.) ; liitter, Pal. 4():») that 
a ]Kittery still exists near this s[K)t does not seem to 
be bonio out by otiii'r testimony. [({.J 

ACHA'TA (*Axota) signifies m tho N. T. a 
Rom.an province, which inclnded the whole of the 
Pelo^ioniiesiis .and the "rcater part of Hellas projjor 
W'ith the adjacent islands. Tliis piovinee with 
that of Macoilonia comprehended the whole of 
(Jreece: liencc Acbaia and Macedonia are fre- 
•picjitly mentioned toi^etber in the N. T. to iiidicat 
all (livece (Acts xviii. 12, xi\. 21; Rom. xv. 20, 
xvi. 25; I (’or. xvi. 1.5; 2 Cor. ii. 1, ix. 2,'xi. U); 

1 'riiess. i. 7, 8). A nariow slip of couiiliy upon 
file northern coa.st of Peloponnesus wa.s oii<;iii.al]y 
c.illel Aclkiia, the cities of which were confe»ier.it«l 
in an ancient League, which was renewed in n.c. 280 
for tlie puritose of lesistiii" the Maceilonians. This 
I.e.a^nc subsequently included Rcvenil of the oilier 
(Jiecian slates, and became tlie most jiowcrful jjoli- 
tical body in (Srei'ce; and hence it was natural for 

4v poptioti. This may be a clerical error, or it may 
add unothei to the many instunecs o\iNtiii|r of the 
change of a tiuiUtiunal site to meet circumstances. 
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the Roni.oiis to apply tho name of Aclmia to the 
Pelo|if)imesns and the south «)f (Irccce, when they 
tiKik (torinlh .iiitl destroyed Hu* League in n,0. 14(». 
(KaAov/ri ovk ‘Ewddof a\\* *AxaW 7iyep6va 
oi ‘Pcppaiot, St//Ti ^'EWrivas 8t* 

*Axa(£i/ t 6 t * rov 'EAA?ji/i/coO vpQC(TT7\K6rtav, 
Paus. vii. Id, §10.) Whether tho Roman jn-ovince 
of Achaia was ostahlisheil immediately aOer the 
conquest of tho League, or not till a l.ator iieriixl, 
neeil not be discnsMHl here (see Diet, of Oeot/r. i. 
p. 17). In the dixlsion of the jiroyinccs hy Aii- 
j;iistns Ijotweeii the emptiror and the senati* id n.c. 
27, Achaia wius one of tlie jiroyinccs assii;ne«l to the 
senate, and was goyermil by a jnoconsul (Strah. 
wii. p. 810; Dion. Cass. liii. 12). Tibenus in tlie 
second yeai* of his reign (a.d. 10) took it away 
fiom thQ||enate, and made it mi iinpcii.il pioxiiico 
"ovcincd by a piociirator (Tac. Ana. i. 70); hut 
(MaiuUns restored it to the seiiaie (Snot. Claud. 25). 
This was its condition w’hen Paul xvas hi ought 
hcfoie C.allio, who is therefore (Acts wiii. 12) 
correctly calleil the “ proconsul ” {hvOviraros) o( 
.\chui<i, W'hich is tiansl.iti'd in the A. V'. “ tlcputy ” 
of Achaia. 

ACirA'TCUS (*Axay»f'^s), name of .i (’hiistian 
(1 Cor. x\i. 17, snl)..cMi>tion No. 2.5). 

A'CTTAN (IJV, Iroahfcr; written "1351 in 1 (’In. 
ii. 7 ; ’'Axai/ or ’'Ax^p; Achan or JJiiir), an 
Isiaclite of the tube of Jiidab, who, wlusi 
Jeiicbo .and ;dl tb.it it contained weio .accujsed 
and devotetl to de^tiuclion, secietcil .i ))o)tion 
of the s|)oil in his tent. For this sin .Idiosah 
punished Israel by tlicir defeat in theii attack u|)on 
\i. When Acb.m confessed his guilt, and the 
liooty was diNeoxeied, he w.is stoned to ileath with 
his whole flunilv by the people in a x. alley sitn.itcd 
between Ai'and .leiieho, ..nd their lemains, together 
W’ith his jnopeity, weie biiint. Fioni this event the 
valley leceived the name of .Nebov (i. c. Irouhlf) 
[Aciioic]. Fiom the siinil.irity of the name Acliaii 
to Acli.ir, Joshiui saiil to .\cbun, “ \N by hast tlum 
troubled ns? the Loid shall tionble thee this day” 
(.Tosh. vii.). In older to acemmt for the teiiilile 
veiigc'ancu executed iqioii the lliimly of Achan, it is 
quite imnecessaiy to resoit to the hypothesis that 
they w’PiP accomplices in his act of milit.ary msiib- 
oujiination. The wwiguiiiai^ seventy ot Oiiental 
nations, fimn which the Jewish people w'cic by no 
nnjians liee, b.os in all .age*, iin’olved tho cldlihen m 
the puiiisliment of the tiither. [Iv. W. H. J 

ACirBOR(*113?y; *Axoi8<6p; AcltoU)r). 1. 
Father of Ra.al-hanan, king of Kdom (Cen. xxxvi. 
.88 ; 1 Clir, i. 40). 2. Son of Micaiah, a con- 

temporary of ..Josiah (2 K. x.\ii. 12, 14; .ler. xwi. 
22, xxxvi. 12), called Abdou in 2 K. xmi. 12. 

AOHIACir A IIUS CAxidxapos^^Ax^lxapos), 

I. e. innN'nN - Post iiinus ; Achichariis), Tob. 
i. 21,&c.‘ 

A'CIIIM CAx^lp, Matt. i. 1 t), son of Sadoc, 
.and father of Eliud, in our Loid\s genealogy; the 
titlh ill succession bcfoie Josejih the huskuid of 
Mary. The Hebrew fonn of the name would Iw 
PPJ, Jachiu (Gcn.xlvi. 10; 1 Chr.xxiv. 17), winch 
ill the latter place the LXX. render ’Ax^ja or ’Ax«^/** 
It is a shoit fonn of Jehoincliin, the Lord null 
et>tablish. The name, peihajis, indicates him as 
snccc'^or to Jehoiachin’s tin one, and exprinises his 
jKircnts* faith that Cod w'oiild, in iliie time, cstab^ 
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Ush the kingdom of David, ncconling to the |»u>- 
iniM* in Is. ix. 7 (<» in the Heb. liili.) an<l oIm*- 
whe«e. [A. (.!, H.J 

A'ClIIOIl *>• Vtc hmthrr 

of itifht ; comp. Nuni. xwiv. 27; At'hior: con- 
founded with ’Ax»c£x®P®*» a K<?»M*‘sd 

ot the Ammonites in the ai my of Hohdei ruxs, who i.s 
ai>er\\aiiis repi (ihouted as bocoming a piosclyte to 
.ludaisin (Jud. v. vii. xiii. xiv.). [li. F. W.] 

A'OHrSH(t^OK; •Ayxif, 'AyxoO^ ; Ac/iis\ 
a Dhilistiue king at (iath, son of Maoch, who in the 
title to tlic)54th l\.alin is called Abimelech (possibly 
con opted from 'J|?)0 Da\iil twice found a 

lefuge with him ^^]len he tied fiom Saul. On the 
lust oecMsion, being locognised by the servants of 
Achish as one celebi.ited for his victoiies over the 
I’lulistiiies, ho wasal.iimed foi his safety, iuid feigned 
ma Ine'.s (I S.iin. xxi. [Dw'in.] Kioift 

Achish he lle<l to the ca\c of Adullaio. ‘Jndly. 
David lied to Achish with (iUO men (1 Sam. xwi. 
2f, and loinained at (l.ith a year and foui months. 

Wil'd her the .\(.hish, to whom Shimei wont in 
(lisoheilienee to the eoinmands of Solomon (I K. ii. 
he the same pejsoii is imceitain. [It. W. B.] 

ACIl'MErilA. [I'.CUATASA.] 

A'ClfOB, VALLKY 01| poy; 

*EjbLfKaX(ipf A> /mr) tz “ v alley of tionlde,” .amml- 
iiig to the etymology ol the text; the spot at which 
Aihan, the “tiouhler of bawel,*’ was stone I (.losh. 
\ii. 24, 2d). On the N. hounlaiy of .Indah 
(\v. 7; also Isa. Iw. 1(1; Hos. ii. I.*}). It was 
known in I ho time of Jerome (Omun. s. r.), who 
desenlw's it as north <'f .lericho; hut this is at 
variance with the course of the Iioundary m Joshua 
(Ked’s ,/o.s///co, Idl). ’ [O.j 

AOli'SAH (nODV ; *A<rx«i; >l.r<t)»da'iS^»tcr of 
(«ile1), the son of Jephunneh, the Kene/ite. Her 
fatIuM ]nomised hei in marriage to w'hoever shouM 
take Debir, the ancient name of which (accoiding to 
the analogy of Kiijiith-Aiba, the ancient name of 
llehron) was Kii jatli-Sepher (nr as in Josh. xv. 49, 
Kiijatli-Saiint), the city of the ftooh. Othiiiel, her 
lather’s younger bioHier, took the city, and accoi’d- 
iiigly loeeivcil the hfflid of Aclisah as his reward, 
(.'aleh, at his daughter’s lequest, added to her 
dowiy the upper and lower spiings, which she had 
pleadocl fin as iieciiliaily siiitalile to her inhoiibance 
in a south count. y (Josh. xv. ,See Stanley’s 

/S'. 4l’ /*. p. Idl^ [(lULl.OTll.’l The .story IS refM*ateti 
ill Jud'g. i. II-IT). Achsah is mentioned again, as 
being the daughter of Caleb, in I (’hr. ii. 49. But 
there is much confusion in the genealogy of (’aleb 
there given. [CalKW.] [A. 0. II.J 

ACIl'SllAPII Kaidrp and 

Kfd<p) Ai'hsttphy Aiaf), a city within the tor- 
iitory ol Asher, named between Beten and Alam- 
meicch (JonH. xix. ‘io) ; originally the sc'at of a 
( 'aniuuiite king (xi. 1 , xii. 29). It is iKissildy the mo- 
dem AV.sviy, linns bearing w'hich name weie found 
by Kobnison (iii, 55) on the X.W. erlge of the 
JIali'h. But more })iol«ibly the name ha.s snix'ived 
in Chaifi^ a town which, from its situation, must 
alway.s have lieen too im{Kutant to have f^'aped 
nieution in the histoiy, as it otherwise would have 
•lone. If this sug'gestioM is coi reel, the LXX. rendei- 
ing, Ked^, exhibits the name in the pioeess ot 
change from tne aiieient to the modern fomi. [(!.'] 
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ACirZin ca'pN; KeCi/S, ’A x^3; ActuiU). 
1. A city of Judah, in the Shefelah, named w.th 
Keilah and Mareshsih (.Io‘*h. xv. 41-, Mieah h 1 H. 
The l.itter passage <-<iiitaiiis a play on tin* iianie : 
“the liomses of Acli/ih (I'lDN) >h.ill be a lie 
(DpX).” It is j»rohabIy the s.uiie with (’iilzii: 
and CuOiSEiiA, which see. 

2. A foftn heloiiging to Asher (Josh. xix. 29 \ 
from which theCanaaiiitcs w'orc not expelled (Judg. 
i. .•!}; atlerw'ards Kc lippi (Jo.s. /J. ./. i. 
’Eff5i'inrci)i/J. Josephus al.so ( Ant. v. 1, §22) gives 
the name ’ApK); . . . . ?) koA ’AfCTiirJos. ll«Me w as 
the ( \iiiiilc I/iihct fi of the t’l iiifa.ieis (.SchuU ; Kilter, 
/\i/. 782); and it is now' c.s-Z'ift, on the sea-shoie 
at the mouth of the Au//r t/enLiuiij 2 li. 29 m. N. 
of Akka ( h’ohin.son, in. 928 ; and comp. Maiindiell. 
427). Aftei the letnrii fiom Babylon Ach/ub was 
consideuxl by the Jews as the iiortheinmost limit 
of the Holy Land. See the quotations fiom flu* 
(jemaia in Ikclaiid (511). [O*] 

ACTTIIO (JAkiOwp, probably an enor for 
hVxiTd/B; Achitnhf i.e. lind hrnfher)^ 

Jud. viii. 1 ; lomp. 2 Ksdr. i. 1. [B. F. W.] 

AOKAHATTINE. 1 Aumvaitivi.*.] 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES (irpditis 

dTroa’r6\<i)P, Arta Ajurdfil'tnon)^ a >eeoiid tiea- 
tise (det/Tepos \6yos) by the author of the tliinl 
(ios|H‘l, traditionally known as Lucas or Luke (vvliieh 
Ml*). The identit v' of tin* vviiter of both books i.s 
hfitrtigly .shown by their gieat.simil iiity in style and 
idiom, and the usage of juuticular woixls and eoni- 
pound foi ms. The theoi ies which a.s.sign the book to 
other autbois, or divide it among several, will ind 
stand the tist of se.ii clung inquiry. They will be 
found enumerated in Davidson’s IntnHl. to the N. T. 
vol. li., and Aironr.‘« iirolegomena to vol. ii. of his 
elition of the (Irwk Testament, It must be <‘on- 
fes>ed to be, at liist sight, somewhat sinpiising 
that notices of the author aie .so entiiely wanting, 
not only in the book itself, but also, geneially, in 
the Epistles of St. I^iul, whom he must have 
acx'om])aiiicd for some yeais on liis tiax'cls. But 
our surpii.se is remoxed when wo notice the habit 
of tin* Aj>o.stle with regal d to mentioning his com- 
IKUiioiis to have heen vei y x'ai ions ami mceitain, 
and remember that no Kpi.stles were, stiietly speak- 
ing, written by him while our w’iib*r was in his 
company, iH'foie his Komnn iinpiisoinnent ; for he 
does not .seem to have joimsl him <it (’orinth (Acts 
will.), where the two K]>p. to the 'fhevs. weie 
W'litteii, nor to have been with him at K}tlie.sus, 
ch. xix. whena*, perhap, the F.p. to the (oil. was 
wiitten; nor again to have vvinteied with him at 
Coiinth, ch. XX. at the lime of his wilting the 
Ep. to the Korn, and, perhaps, that to tlie (Jal. 

The book ismim^ces with an inscription to one 
Theophiliis, who, fiwi bearing the :qqM‘liation Kpd- 
TiffToSf was pioliably a man of biith and station. 
But its design must not be siipiiosed to be limited 
to the edifit^ition of Thcophilus, whose name i- 
pieiixed only, as wras customary then as now, }»y 
w.ay of deiljejition. The leaders were evidently 
iiitende<l to be the members of the (’Ini.stuui 
(2iuic1i, whether Jews or (lentiles; for its con- 
tents aie such a.s are of the utmost constMiuenu* 
to the whole church. They are The fulji burn f of 
thr prumi^e of the Father luj the dr<irent id the 
Jlohj Fpiritf awl the results ff th it oniptnn in;;, l>;i 
the dispersion of the Oospcl (wnnvj 'Jev's and fitn- 
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tiles. Under, these lesulini; hemls all tlie ^lersonal 
and subordinate detiiiU may bo niiij'cd. imim*- 
diatoly albir the Ascension, St. retei, the liist ol‘ 
the Twelve, ded^nated by our Loid as the liock on 
whom tlic Church was to be built, the holder of‘ 
tlie keys of the kiiif^lom, lioromes the prime actor 
under <jo< 1 in the founding of the Church. He is 
the centre <if the liist ijreat j'loiip of sciyinpi and 
doin^. The opening of the door to .I«W8 (ch. ii.) 
and (lentiles (ch. x.) is his oHice, and by him, in 
gotxl time, is accoiiijilished. Hut none of the existing 
twelve Apontles were, liumanly syx-aking, fittwl to 
prwieh the (lo'-pel to the c iltivated Ceiitile woihl. 
'fo be by divine grace the .sjmitual coiiqueror of 
Asia and Kiimpe, tJod raiswl up another instiu- 
nu-nt, from among tiie highlyixbuaiteil and zealous 
Pharisee^. The pioparatioii of Saul of'faisiis for 
the woik to Im> done, the ])rugiess, in his Jiaiid, of 
that woik, his journeyings, pi cachings, and |hui1s. 
Ills stupes anti impiisoiiinenta, his testifying in 
.leiiisalem and being bi ought to testify in h’ome, — 
these aiti the subjects of the latter half of the 
book, of which tlie gieat ceiitial figure is the 
Ajxistle Paul. 

Any view which attributes to tlie writer a.s his 
chief design some cidlateial pui*pose whicli is serve*! 
by the hook as it stainls, or, iiidivil, any piii*j)osc 
beyond that of writing a faithful liistoiy of such 
facts as seemed impoitaiit in the spiead of the 
iiospel, IS now geneially, and very proiierly, tieatwl 
as erroneous. Sm-li a view has become <'elebiat***l 
in iuihUmi times, as lieM by Haur; — tliat the pui- 
jK)se of the writer was to compare the two gicat 
A|s)stle.s, to show that St. Paul did not dejKirt 
from the principles wliich regulated St. l*eter, and 
to exalt him at every oppoitunity by conqMrison 
with St, Peter. The leiwler need hanlly be re- 
iniiuhHl liow little any such puijHise is boine out by 
the contents of the book itself; nay, how naturally 
they would follow theii pie.'-ent .sequence, without 
any such thought Inving been in the wnlci’s 
mind. Uoubtless many ends aie answeiiHl and 
many icsiilts hi ought out hy the hook as it'* 
iiariative proccc(ls: as e, g. the i ejection of the 
hy the .lew Ml people i*veryw!ieiv, .ind its 
gradual transfpieiice to the (lentih's; and others 
which might b*‘ e.isily gatliereil up, ami inadehy 
ingenious hypotliesi/.ei s, such as Haur, to appear as 
if the writer vveie heiit on cadi one in its turn, as 
the chief object of Ids woik. 

As to the time when, and place at w'hich the 
Iwok was written, we aie lell to gather them 
entirely from mdiiect notices. It seems most pro- 
bable that the place of w’riting was Home, ami the 
time about two yeais fiom the date of St. PauPs 
•irrival tlieie, as lelatiHl in ch. xxviii., suit fin. 
Had any considerable alteration in the AjMKstlo’s 
circumstanecs taken place before the ])ubIicat.ion, 
there can lie no reason wh&it sliould not have 
been noticed. And on other founts also this time 
was hy far the most likely for the publication of 
the book. The arrival in Pome wius an im])oitaiit 
|M>ri<Nl in the AjM)stlo*s life : the quiet which suc- 
cimhIinI it soemwl to promise no immediate deter- 
mination of his cause. A lai*ge amount of historic 
miiterial had been collected in Judaea, .and dining 
the various missionaiy journeys ; or, taking another 
.ami not less proliahle view, Nero was beginning to 
undergo that change for the worse which disgraced 
the latter poition of his reign : none could tell how 
«oon the whole outwai'd rcjsise of Roman society 
might be shaken, and the tacit toleration whicIi 
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the Christ i.ms enjoyed he exchangcil for hitter per- 
■setaition. If such terrors W'cie inimincnt, tliuie 
would suiely lie m the Homan Cbuich piO))h«*ts 
and teacheis who might toll them of the .stoim 
wliich was gatheimg, and warn them, that the 
lecords lying leady fur puhlicatioii must he given to 
the faithful hefme its oiitbieak or event. 

Su<*h a prUn'x considia ations woubl, it is true, 
weigh but little against presumptive evidence fiii- 
tiisheil by the b(K>k itself; hut ariayetl, as tin*} aie, in 
aid of such eviilence, they wirry some weight, when 
we find that the time iiatiiially and faiily iinli- 
cated in tlie bool' itself for its publication is that 
one of all others when we .should conceive that 
(lublicatmn most likely. 

This would give us IJ»r the publication the year 
1)^1 A.l>., accoiding to (he most probable assignineiit 
of the date of the ai rival of St. Paul at Rome. 

The genuineness of the Acts of the Ajmsties has 
A'cr been recognised in the Chinch. It is iiientionoil 
hy Kusehiiis (//. K. iii. ‘iA) among the SfioKoyoxttxf- 
vtti 0€iai ypaxpal. It is iiist diiectly quoted in the 
epistle of tlie churches of Lyons ami Yieimo to 
those of Asia and IMirygia (A.n. 177); then le- 
|H‘atodly and ivxpiessly hy Iienaeiis, (Memcnt of 
.Mcvnndiia, Tcitiilliaii, and so onwaids. It wa.s 
rcjii'tinl by tlie Maicioiiites (cent, in.) and Mani- 
chaeaiis (cent, iv.) as contimhctiiig some of their 
notions. In nyxlern (icimnny, Hanr and some 
otheis have attemptiHi to throw discrelit on it, 
and lix its publication in the 2m! ceiitmy, mainly 
by assuming the hypothesis iiiipiigiuHi above, that 
it is an ajHilogy for St. Paul. But the view has 
fouml no favour, and would, ere this, have been 
loigotteii, had it not been for the ability and sub- 
tlety of iLs chief Mip|x)i ter. 

The text of the Acts of the Aiwstles is very full 
of various readings; inoie .so than any other hook 
of the M. T, To this .seveial reasons may have* 
contiibiiteil. In the many backward iefeienc(*s to 
Cos{M>I hi.st«)ry,and the many antiidpatioiis of st.ite- 
merits ami e\pu*ssions eocuning m the K]»istlcs, 
temptations alM)iindcd for a cOiietti»r to tiy liis 
band at assimilating, and, as lie tlioiigbt, lecoii- 
ciling, the v’arious .amiuiits. In pl.ices vvheie eccle- 
siastical onler or ii.sago was In question, iiiseitioiis 
or omissions vveie made t^j^uit the habits ami 
views of tlie Chiircli in aftertiraes. Wlieie tlic 
nariative simply related facts, any act or woid 
appaiently unwoithy of the apostolic agc*iit was 
moUlicd for the sake of docoiuin. Where St. Paul 
repeat.s to dilfemit ainliences, or the writer him- 
wlf narmtes, the det ills of his iniraculoiis conver- 
.sion, tlic one passagi* was pieced fioiii tlie other, .so 
as to produce verbal aceonlanci*. Theie an; in this 
lxii>k an unusual iiiiinher of those mnarkable intei- 
polatiniis of considiMiible length, whiidi are found in 
the Codex Bezae (D) and its cognates. A critic of 
.some eminence, Bornemaim, Wieves that the text of 
the Acts originally contahnnl them all, mid has lieen 
abbrevinteii by coiTectors ; and lie has piihlishKl an 
inlitinn in which they are insciteil in full. But, 
while some of them bear an appejvrnnce of genuine- 
ness fas 0 . g. that ill ch. xii. 10, whei-e, after 
is added Kar4$ri<rav robs tvrk J8a0- 
fiobst Ka\) the gi-eater jiart arc unmeaning and 
absurd (e. g. that in ch. xvi. 39, where wo read 
after ^(eX0civ, — tlirSprrs, 'Hyvo’fitrofxtv rk naB' 
bfins 2(t( ivSpfs SlKaior nal 4^ayaySi/r€s 

srapfKd\€(rw avrobs ktyoyres ’Ek ttis v6\ews 
rabrris 4^4\0aTf /a^irore irkXiy ffvvip4ul»uai ' 
Tlfiiv iviKpiCovrts Ka$' bpuv). 
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The most reniaikahle works and ino- 

rio' 4 V!ij)hs oil the Acts, bosull•^ coininc‘nt!iri«*s on 
tin* whole N. T. arc Baum.^arten, Apostchjc- 
schirhtey odcr dcr J^'niii'ichcluntfsijamj der Kirchc 
\<>n Jvrvsnlem his liom^ Halle, IShll; Lekebusc‘]i, 
]>ie (hm/msifion vud I-lntstchnnq dt'r Apostehje- 
srhirlttc nm Mi’m iii tiiitcrsurhl^ (iotlia, 18h4. 

The thiiiicr of* these woiks is a \eiy crtniplefe 
fivati-e on the (.’luistian-liistoiiciil development ol 
the Chiireh as ielale-1 in tlio Ixuik : tlie latter is of 
more value as a critical exatniiiation of the various 
theoiies as to its. composition and authmslnp. 

Valiiahle ninniin; histoiical comineiits on the 
Acts aie :ds.» fouinl in Neander’s Pjhtii'runif it. 
Lcdhnj dcr Chi'!s,tln'licu Knxhe durc/i die AposM^ 
ed. 4-. llamhurt;, 1817: fonylMMie and Howson’s 
/jife nnd J'pistlcs ofSf. Pan/^ "Jnd^. Loud. I8.">(>. 
Ihofessed coimnentai les h.uc heen puhlishotl hy 
Mr. Humphiy, Loud. 1847, and Tiofessor Hackett, 
Boston, II. S. 18..‘2. 1,11. A.j 

AIVADAII (Hiyny; 'Apou^A; Ad>tdu\ one 

of the cities in tin* extreme south of Judah i.amod 
with I'liuoiMh and Kedesh (Josh. xv. 22). It is not 
mentioned in the Onimi i^u on of Kusehitis, nor h.is 
any tiace of it heen vet discoveied. 

A'DAH (mi^, nm.wu‘nlt huantjf; ’A8d; Adt). 

1. The tlrst of the two wives of Lamech, fifth in 
descent fioin (’am, hy whom \v(‘ie born to him Jalial 
and Jiib.d ((len. i\. 1ft)* 

2. A Hittitess, dauijliter of Klon, one (prohlibly 

the first) t)f the thiee wives of Ksau, mother of Ills 
fii’st-lHiiu son Kli[iha/, and so the ancestnjss of six 
(oi sev’eii^of (he tiibes of the Kdomiles(<ien. ww’i. 
‘2, 1ft 11. 15 11'.). Ill (len. wvi. 81 she is calltnl 
Bvsiii.MAni. [K. \\r. <t.] 

ADAl'AH(nn^; *A«at, *E8«<£; Hndnu), 
irmie of six men. 1. Mateiiial jjiandfather of 
kiii'j Josiah ('2 K. xxii. 1). 2. (I (-hr. vi. 41). 

3. fl f’hr. viii. 21). 4. (I ('hr. ix. 12; Neh. xi. 

1 2).' 5. ( Kzr. \. 29). 6. (K/.r. x. ;J9 ; Neh. xi. b). 
Written 'inny in 2 (’hr. xxiii. 1. 

ADA'LIA Baped; Adalia), n sou 

of Ilauian (Ksth. iv. 8). 

AD'AM (D'lN; *A8d/t; yJtfu/a), the nmne 
which i.s ijiven in S<’ripiuro, to the lii^st in;ui. 
J’he tenn apparently Ii;ls refeience to the ^i-ouiid 
from which he wjls foiTned, which is called 
Adamah (HDIX, (h*n. ii. 7). The idea of redness 
of colour seems to be inherent in eitiier woixl. 
((^f. DIK, l.am. iv. 7; DIN m/, OIK AVfom, ! 

X ’i 

Gen. XXV. 8ft; o ruhij : Aiab. CAplorc 

fitM'o prncdiln'i fnity ndmim tiruitj &c.) The 
generic teim Adam, inan, becomcsi« in the case of 
the first man, a denominative. Supposing tlie 
llebicw language to rcpi-escnt accurately tlie pn- 
mary ideas conncctwl with the formation of man, 
it would .seem that the appellation bestowed by 
God was given to keep alive in Adam the memory 
<»f his earthly and inortnl natiii-e; w}ierea.s the 
name by which he prefericd to designate himself 
wasr Ish n ninn of substance or worth, Gen. 

ii. 23). The civation of man .was the work of the 
sixth day. His foimation was the iiHiiiiaie object 
of the Ci-cator. It was with i*efei-ence to him that 
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all things were designed. He was to be the “ mof 
and cniwn’* of the whole fabric of the vvoi Id. In 
the first nine chaptei’s of (ieiiesis theie appear to be 
thi-ce distinct histories relating more or less to the 
life of Adam. The fust <‘\leiids lioiu Geu i. 1 to 
ii. 3, the second from li. 4 to iv. 2ft, the third fiom 
V. 1 to the cinl of ix. The word at the coiimieiice. 
iiKMit of the two latter narratives, which is lenduied 
th«*re and elsewhere tjeneralinns, may also be ren- 
ileml hisfnrt/. The style of tlie second of these 
rci-onls dillei's very considerahly from that of the 
(list. In the fu-st the Deity is designated hy the 
vvtnd r.lohim. ; in the .second He i.s gcneially spoken 
of ns Joboiidi Klohun. The object of the tiist of 
the.se ii.irnitives is to ivconl the cmation ; that of 
the .secoiul to giv e an account of paiadi.se, the oi iginal 
Mil of man and the immediate jiostei if y of Adam ; 
the tliiid c«»ntalns mainly the history of Noah, iv- 
femng it would seem to Adam and his desceudants, 
prineip.illy in relation to that jiatriarch. 

The iVlo.sjuc accounts funii.sh us with very few ma- 
terials fiom which to form any adeqiinte conception 
of the first man. He is said to have been cicalcd 
in the linage and likeness of God, and this is coiii- 
inoiily iiiti*iq>ri*ted to mean some su|M*r-excellent and 
div iiie condition which was Io.st at the Fall : appa- 
rently however without siifticieiit reason, as the con- 
tinuance of this condition is implied in the tune of 
Noah, subsequent to the Hwid (Geu. ix. ft), and i.s 
asserted as a fact by St. James (iii. 9), and by St. 
P.iul (I Cor. xi. 7). It more piobabiy |K»ints to 
the Divine pattern and archetype atlor which man’s 
intelligent natiiix* was fnshioneil ; reason, uiider- 
stnudiiig, iinagiiiaiioii, volition, &c. being nttnbiites 
of (lOil; and man alone of the animals of tin* earth 
being jmssessed of a spiritual natiiic which ivseni- 
bled (jod’s natuic. Man in shoit was a spiiit, 
i-rcated to reflect God’s i ighteouMu*.ss and tiuth and 
love, and capable of holding direct inforeour.so and 
communion with Him. As long ns hi.s will mov'cxl 
in haimuny with God’s will, he fulfilled the purpose 
of bis (Jreatnr. When he refiiswl submission to God, 
he broke the law of his existence and fell, intro- 
ducing confusion juid di.sordor into the ecoiioray of 
his nature. As much as this we may loam fiom 
w*hat St. Paul says of “ the new man being renewed 
in knowledge after the image of Him that createil 
him” (Col. iii. 10), the restoration to such a con- 
dition being the very work of the Holy Spirit of 
Goil. The name Adam was not contined to the 
father of the human race, but like homo was afipli- 
ixible to woman as well as man, so that we find it 
said in Gen. v. 1 , ‘2, ** This is the Ixiok of the 
‘history' of Adam in the day that God created 
‘ Adam,’ in the likene.ss of God made He him, male 
and female created He them, and willed their name 
Adam in Uie day when they were created.” 

’I’he man Adam was placeil in a ganlen which the 
Loitl God had planted “ castwaid in Eilen,” for the 
purpose of dressing it and keeping it. It is of course 
hopeless to attempt to identify the situation of Eden 
with that of any district familiar to modem geo- 
graphy, There seems good ground for supposing it to 
have been an actual locality. It was probably near 
the source of a iiv^er which subsequently divided into 
four streams ; tliese are mentioned by name : Pi.soii 
is supposed by some, to be the Iwlns, Gilion is taken 
for the Nile, Hiddekel is called by the l.XX. hero, 
and at Thm. x. 4, Tigris, and the Ibiiith is Euphrates ; 
but how they slioiild have been originally united is 
uniiit(*Iligil)le. Adam w'aj> permitted to cat of the 
fruit of every tri'e in the garden hut one. which vvte 
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called the “ tree of the knowlotlj^e of sind evil/* 
Wliiit this wsw, it is also iTnfK)ssihle to say. Its 
name would seem to iinliciite that it had the ]»ower 
of bestowing the consclousiiess of the dillereiice 
between good and evil ; in the ignoiiuice of which 
man’s innocence and haiiplness fonsiste<l. The pro- 
hibition to taste the fruit of tlii.s tree was enliaced 
by the menaee of (h*ath. Theie was also ailhther 
tree whieh was called “the tisie of life/* Some 
suppose it to have acted as a kind of medicine, ami 
that by the continual use of it our first jm-ents, not 
ereatcil immoi tal, w'ere jn’esen’^cd from death. ( Ahp. 
VVhately.) While Adam was in the gaideii of F.«len 
tlie beasts of the field and the fowls of the air weie 
brought to liiiu to 1)«‘ named, and whatsoe\ei he 
calleil every living creature that was the name 
thereof, 'flius the power of titly dcsignat ing objecls 
of sense was posstssed by the fii-st man, a faculty 
whieh is gcneially considered as indicating miituie 
and extensive intellectual resources. Upon the 
fnluie of a companion suitable for Adam among tbe 
cieatnres thus brought to him to be named, the 
Lord (lod caused a deep sleep to fall nj»on him, ami 
took one of his ribs from him, wl)i<'li lie fashioms] 
into a xvomaii ami brought her to the man. I’rof. 
S. Lei* snppo.sed the iiai lative of tlie ci cation of Kve 
to liave been i-evealod to Adam in his deep sleep 
(Lee’s .Ao/j, hit rad. ^ p. Id). This i.s agi eeablo with 
the analogy of similar passages, as Acts x. 10, xi. r», 
XXII. 17. At this time they are both dcscnheil as 
being naked without the consciousness of shame. 

Such is the Scriptnie account of Adam piior to the 
Fall: there is no nan. dive of any condition siipor- 
hninan, or contrary to the ordinal y laws of humanity. 
The first man is a hue man, with the powej-s of a 
man and the iiiiioconco of a cliild. He is moreover 
spoken of by St. Paul as being “the tiguie, rviros, 
of Him tliat was to come,” the .second Adam, Phiist 
.Jesus (Pom. v. 14). llis human excellence there- 
fore cannot ha\e been snpeiior to that of the Son of 
Mary, who was Himself the I’afteiii and IVifcct 
Alan. Hy the subtlety of tin* serpent, the woman 
xvho xvas gixeii to be w'illi Adam, xxas beginhNl into 
a violation of the one coininand wliii h had heen im- 
posed upon tliem. She took of the finit of the foi- i 
hidden tiee and gnvoit to herlmshaiid. The pntpiiety 
of its name was iiimnsliately shown iii tie* lo-^dts 
which followed ; self-eonhciousne.ss was the lust 
fruits of sin ; their eyes weie ojiened and they km*w 
that they W'ero naked. The siibsei^netd coudiict of 
.\d.im would sei'in to militate agjunst the notion 
that he was in himself the peifection of inoial e.\cel- 
h'lice. His cnxrardly attempt to i l^.u himself by 
the iiiciili)nlioii of his helplo.'%s w'ifc Immin no maiks 
of a high moral nature even though fallen ; it w'as 
coruliict ninvorthy of his sons, and such as many 
of them xvoiild have scoriiwl to ailopt. Though 
the cm so of Adam’s I’chellicm of neccs.sity f«*ll upfiu 
him, vet. the x'ory pndiihition to oat of the tiee of 
life after his traiKsgres-sioii, was probably a maiii- 
fe.statioii of Divine mercy, bcc-mse the greatest 
inrdediotion of all would have Imvu to have the 
girt of indestructible life snperivlded to a st.ate of 
wretchedness and sin. When inoitKiver W'e find in 
Prov. iii. 18, that wisdom is declarctl to be a tree of 
life to tliem that lay hold upon her, and in llcv. li. 7, 
xxii. ‘J, 14, that the same expiession i.s:ip]flieil to the 
gmee of Chiist, we are le<l to conclude that this 
was merely a temporary prohibition imjKisod till 
tbe (hispcl dispensation should he bmnght in. Upon 
this snp])o^ition the condition of (Jhristians now is 
as favonrahle as that of Adam before the Fall, and 
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their S]iintiial state the sum*, wilh the single exRe|i- 
tioii of the conscionsne.ss of .*-111 and the know’lrtlge 
of giKwl and evil. 

Till a recent jn-riod it ha.s lM*en gencmlly believed 
that the Sciipinial iianatiM* supposes the whole 
human race to liave sjiiiuig from one pair. It is 
maintained that the (). T. as.sumc'. it in the lea.son 
assigned for lie* name winch Adam gave his wife 
after the Fall, vi/.. Fx'e, or t’havx.ih, i. a In ha; 
wonnui, “ because ^he was the mother of all living 
and that St. Paul assumes it in his .seimon at A(ln*ns 
when he deid.ires that i loil hath lu.ide of imc blood 
nil nations of men ; and in the El^i^tle to tlie L’oniaiis 
ami fin«t Epistle to the (V»iinthians, w hen he opposes 
Christ iva the lejacscntatixe of rcilecmcd hmii.niiiy 
to Ail.irn as the iej)ie.sentative ofuatnial, f.dleii and 
.sinful hniinnity# lint the lull consideration of this 
im))Oi'taiit subject will come inoie ajipropiiately 
under the aiticle Man. 

In the middle ages discussions wcic laisod as to 
the |)enod which Adam lem.iined in Pararli-c in .i 
sinless slate. To tliese Dante refers in the P:nadiMi, 

sxvi. 1.10-1 P2— 

“ Net intinte, rhe si le\a piU d.df onda, 

Fu’ lo, ton Vila purife ilisoiicsl.i, 

Dalla. prim' t)i.') ti qiiella cli c secotidti, 
tJome il Sol innta qii.'ntia, all ora m sl.i.” 

Dante llu*iefore did not siipiaiso \(l;iin to have 
heen 9nnre than .seven liouis in the eailhly p;n adi.se. 
Atl.irnis stated to have lived O.'h) \e.iis: so it woiilil 
seem that the death which i ('suited fiom his sm 
was*the spiiitiial de.ith of alienation ftoin Cod. 
“Ill the tl<n/ that thou eati'st fheieof tlaei shalt 
sniely tlie;” ami aecnrilingly W'o lind that this 
spiiitiial doatli began to woik iinmetliately. The 
.SOILS of Adam mentiom'd m Sciii»tine aie Cam, 
Abel and >elh: it is iniplieil however that he hail 
otheis. [S. L.] 

ADAM (DIK — earth;’* Adaai^y a city on the 
Jonl.ui “beside (nVD) * Z,ii than,* ” in the time of 
.loshna (.Josh. in. Id). It is not elsewheie meii- 
tioneil, iioi is theie any lefcience t<» it in .losephiis. 
The I«XX. (both MnS.) has ewv /irpoyy Kapia0t- 
apl/iy a cm ions x'aiiation, iii which it has hccii 
suggested (.Stanley, H. q 7'. App. §8(i, note) that a 
tiace of Adam apjMTiiN in apifi, 1) being changed to 
U aca'onliiig to the fiequent custom of tlie J.XX. 

Noh \ — The A. V. here follows the AfV/, which, 
for D1M3 = “by Adam,” the reading in the He- 
brew text nr Chetib, has =? “ from Adam,” 

an altenitiou which is a questnmalile improvement 
(Keil, 51). 'file accurate lendering of the text is 
“ia>so up ni)on a heap, x'ery tar oil, by Adam, tlie 
city that is beside Zaitlian ” (Stanle\, .S', ij* J*: .‘50 1 
note). [<».] 

ADAMAII (n»*1N; ZA/mu), one of 

the ** fenced cities” of Naphtali, named between 
Phinnei'eth and ha-Paniah (.losh. xi.x. .'it)). It wa.s 
probably .situateii to the N.W. of the Sea oftuililee, 
but no trace of ft Ills yet been di.scoveied. 

ADAMANT, a name given to stones of ex- 
ciNsixe hardness, as, lor instance, to tlie diamond. 
It i.s used tw'ice in the A. V. to render the Hehr. 
SliAuiir root rijuit, horruit), viz. in 

Ex. iii. 0, and Zeeh. xii. 12. In the foimer 

■ Can the place htixe dcrixed its name from the 
“‘fat’ ground” (niDlXPI) '^hicli was in this xvry 

T T T 

noighhourhood — “ between Succoth and Zarthan ” 
j (1 K. vii. 46)1 
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paNsaijo it is use I mctapluirioally of the f'lnnncss j 
with whioli (lo.l’s .servant shoiiM fie entlowe«l t« 
lesist Ills iMu*iflies; in the latter, of the h.iulne.ss of 
iii.in’s lie.nt in lesistiug the tnitli. S/niniir 000111*8 
.1 thinl tune in .Jer. xvii. 1, wlieie it is uuuleioil 
*• ili.inion.r’ 111 A. V. The Vulgate in all these 
p.\ssages has Aifu/nu.s'. The LXX. in Kz. 111. y, 
Zech. Ml. ha\c omitted to leinlei the lie-' 
hiew word at all, and the wlnde |i;isMige in Jer. 
M 11. 1 is oiriiltol in the V.itioaii MS. of the LXX. ; 
hut the (\)ni[ilut. Kd. has iv ovv^f- CL^afiavrivtf. 
'I'hcword •id^ntuud oeeiiis once in the \]H)eiy]iha hi 
la c liis. \vi. 1(), “ lie li.is se|).uateil his light fioiii the 
il.iikness with an adannuit,” i.c. hy an adamantine 
w-ill—impassahle, ineM.slihlo, miiiioicahle. 

tJeseiiiiis is disposed to eonmn't Shamir with the 
tliei'lv fTfilpiSf (TfAvpis, einei} |H»wiler tor {lolishiiig — 
lliii dehiis (if (riavplrris \l' 0 os (LXX., .loh xli. 7 ); 
hilt Diosi'oiiiles (v. liJd) 8.i\.s, fffxvpis \i 0 os icrrlvt 
rav iff‘f}<puvs oi daKru\ioy\{Kl>ui (rp.'fjxovai. 
Ihich.ut ;ilso i,iippo*es (Tfiipis to h.ne l»een a haid 
stone use I 111 i iitt.iig .iiid polishing other stones, 
ind imf .1 powder (^/fhroz. p. li. lih. \i. c. 11, 
p. S4J). IW. ]).] 

AD'AAII OJpnX; 'A/ija^; Adami)^ a place on 
the horder ot Naphtali, named alter .Mloii be- 
/..latiaiiium (Jodi. \ix. Tt). By some it is taken 
Ml oonnexion with the ne.xt name, hmi-Nekeb, hut. 
see lieland, In llio pobt-bibhcal times Adaini 

hole the name of 1 •.mini. 

A'DAll faeouiately Addar, *TnK ; SdpoSo ; 

.1 pl.i(.'e on the south boundary of l*.ih*s- 
itiie and of .lud.di (.lush. . <•) which lu the paialhd 
list Is (.died 11 \/ Vll- VliDAlt. 

A'D.Ml. |MoNrus5.J 

AD'ASA (’A5a(rd. LXX.; ret WSatrd, Jo.s. ; 

Id't/s.r, .l(/r(st'/), .1 place in Judaea, aday’sjoiii- 
ney fioin (Lixei.i, and '10 stadia from Bothhoioii 
t^.los. A/d. AH. 1(1, ^.“1). Ileie Judas MaccaLieiis 
eiuAiinpisl liefoie the luttle 111 whidi Nicmior was 
killed, Nit. 11101 li.uiiiii pit(lied.it Bethlioiou (I Macc. 
Ml. to, L*)). In the ( )iiuuiasti(;on it is meiitiomtl 
.IS ne.ii (iujihna. 

A I>'13 h: I*: I i (^NanX; No^8 ^ 0/ ; ’ \^- 
StjjAos, .lo'eph.; “ |K*rhaps ‘ fiiintf Ir of f*«m 
a 

t » _n 1. miracle” (Jeo'en. s. n.), a son of I.slimael 

((ieii. \\v. i;{ ; I ('lir. i. 20), and pntbably the pio- 
geiiitm of .111 .\i.ili tiihe. No safistaotoiy ideiitili- 
('itmn t'f this name with that (»f any p«siple or j»I;ieo 
ineiitiiined by tin* (iivek geographers, or hy the Aiahs 
themselves, has yet heeii discoveusl. The latter have 
lost most of the names of IshiTMel’s desc(>nd.ints he- 
tw(‘en that p.itiiarch and ’Adiidn (who is .sanl to he 
ol the 21sl geiier.ition before Moh.uninad), and tliks 
ctnild .seal cel V ha\e been the case if tiibc.s, or p)ace.s 
n.nincd atter them, existed in the times of .\rabi.aii 
liLstoiuiis or iclatei.s of ti.ulitioMs: it is theiefoi'c 
uiilikelj (hat these names .aie to Im* roeoverwl fioiii 
the woiks of natixe authors. But some they hax’e 
t iken, and appaieiitly coiiuptiHl, fiom the Bible; 
■111(1 among these is .Vlbeel, xviitteii (in the Mir~dt 
• z-/cman) yjj\. [E. S. 1*.] 

AD'DAX ; 'HSai/, LXX. ; *Aa\(lp, Ajioer. 
Lsdias; Ai/o/if Vulg.), one of the place-s fioin xvlnMi 
.some of the captivity retiiriced with ZenddialH;! to 
Judaea wdio could not shoxv (heir |)odign*e as 
Uaelites (Ezr. li. .bO). In the piu-allel li.sts of 
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j Xehetni.'ili (vii. (il) and Esdras the name is AnixtN 
' uiiil Aalak. [(}.] 

AD'DAK (TIN ; *ASlp ; Addar), son of Bela 
(1 Chr. xtii. d), culled Aul) in Num. xwi. 40. 

ADDKIl, a venomous sei-pent. The W'ord ot'eiii.s 
five times in the text of tlie A. V. (.sei* in/ru) oi 
the O. T. and tlin^e in the margin its synonymous 
with ('ockidricr, viz. Is. xi. 8, xiv. 20, liv, h. 
It lepieseiits flnir dillcieiit Hebiew xvoidh, Mes/tui, 
Vetlu n, 'JUphoni, and S/tep/itp/um, 

* Ac shuh occurs only in Ps. c.xl. d, 

and seems to be a coin{M)uml of rctror- 

mm sa Jlaxtf, and 3pV, visidiatus c^t, woids 
which expi(.*ss tlie action of a sei{H>nt luikiiig in 
amhiish luid coiling himself up to stiiko. The 
LXX. lender the woid hy aavis, and aie loilow'ed 
hy St. Paul in ipiotiiig the jM.ssage at 1mm. lii. Id, 
and hy the Vulgate. 

Pithoi C|n3) IS expies.sed hy adder in Ps. Iviii. 
4, \ci. l.l, but clsoxvlieie by asp. It is deiixcd 
from all unused iiHtt* ins. calldus fiiif, and jkt- 
ha|is IS related (o ^03, contaisd. Kiom Dent. 
x.x\ii. dd and Job xv. 14, 10, it xvouid .seem to 
liaxe been a poisonous snake. It was also ik'jif 
(Cnn^j not lieaniig the \oice of the chiuiner, from 

which w(^ infer that tlie .xit of charming seijients 
by niiisic was known in Bavid’s days. (i'c.seiiius 
coiiiieets the woid with the Chaldee |n3, 

» V . T ; • 

and xvith the Syr. ILiXs^ but not xvitli 

draco, 

Tsiplioni ('jllJlDV) is translated adder only 111 
Prov. xxiii. wlieie the L.X.X. have Kfpda-rtjf. 
In the tliiee passages of Isaiah ipioted above, and 
111 Jer, vni. 17, it*is I'endeied cockatrice. The 
io(jt is of which (lesemus gixes tw'o mean- 

iiigs, protrasd and sibilant, xvhich are ivpiidly 
applicable to a set pent; the fomier (o the way in 
which it.stiikcs its prey, (lie l.ittei to tin* suniid it 
ufteis. Tsiplumi is piobuhly the serpt'nt (idled by 
the Cicek.s ^affiMaKOS, and hy the Latins rctpilns. 
The jiassage of Jcicmiah above ipiotcl implies its 
tieio nature, and the traii.slatioii of it by the LXX. 
(u^cts OavaruvyTas) its deadly poison. Kroin Is. 
lix. A, we gather that the animal was oxipnioiis; 
fiom xiv. 20, that it xx'as not identical xvith ^113. 

T T ^ 

and from xi. that it was subtenanuaii m hahit. 

ShephiphuH derixed fiom sctpsU) 

occuisonly in (leii. xlix. 17, where it is us(h! hy 
.L'lcob to chiU'octerizG the trilie of Ban. Its habit 
of luiking in the voiwl, and biting ,it the hoises* 
h(s*ls, identifies it with the (’(>lnb(*r ('eiaste.s of Lin- 
naeii.s, a small ami very venomous snake ibiirid in 
Egypt, and fully d(*scnhcd and ligured hy Biiice in 
his .Abyssiiiisui trax'cls (x'ol. v. pp. 200-212, Ed. 
CJeiiii.). The LXX. render it o^is 4^* 680O iyKadii- 
ptyos 4vl rpifiov, probably connecting the word with 
See (Je.scn. Thes. p. ld«l. ‘ [W. D.J 

AD'DT (’A5SI, Luke iii. 28), son of Co.saiii, and 
father ot .Melchi, in our I.oid’sgenealogv; the tiuid 
alxue S;ilaihieL The etymology and IleliMxv foiiii 
of the name are doubtful, as it docs not o(eui m the 
LXX., but it pioimbly leinesents the llebiexv 
an ornaincHt, and is a shoit toini of .AdieJ, 01 
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Adaiah. Tlie latter name in I (^hr. vi. 41 (‘26 In 
Hcb. Bib.) is rendcied in tlie S<‘ptuaj;int 'A5at, 
which is very clo.se to Addi. [A. 0. 11.3 

AD'DON. [Addan.J 
A'DEll, an-urately EDEll O'!??? 5 
Hcdt'r, name of a man (1 (.'hr. viii. 15). 

AD' I DA (’A8i8d; .Joseph. "AMiSa ; Athlns^ 
A^/*fi</f(), a town on an eminence (vlw^. xiii. 6, 
§ 4 ) overlooking the low country of Judah (’A. iv 
rp foititied by Simon Maccabaeus in his 

wai’s with Tiyphon (1 Alsu’c. xii. lift, xiii. B5). 
AleKamler was Jicio defeated by Arehw (Jni, xiii. 
15, §*2); an<l \'«'spM.sian used it as one of his out- 
posts in the sii'ge of Jerusalem (7^. J, iv. 9, § 1). 
IVolKibly identie<\l with Hadid and Atuthatm 
( which see). [(j.J 

A'DIEL ; *l65i^A, ; 

A(ltr^)f iianio of three men. 1* (I t'hr. iv. ilO). 
2. (1 (Mir. ix. 1‘2). 3. (I Chr. xxvii. ‘25).‘ 

A'DIN (tnv; *A85(v, *A81i/, *H8ry, 'HSiv; 

Adi/if Adtin)t name of a man (Kzr. ii. 15, viii. 6 ; 
Nell. vii. ‘20, X. 16). 

AD'INA *Mivd\ Adina), name of a 

man (I ('hr. xi. 4*2). 

AD'INO, THE EZNITE, ‘2 Sam. xxiii. 8. 

See jASiioiiiOAM. 

ADi'riiA'm (with the aitide, D^nnyn), a 

town beloin;in^ to Judah, lying in the low country 
(Shoft'l(di)f and nained, between Shaiaini and hag- 
Ofeilerah, in Josh. xv. 96 only. It is eutiiely omitted 
by the l.XX. At a later time the name apjH‘ai*s to 
ha\e been changed to lladid'* (Chudid) and Adida, 
For the dual teiminatioii, comp, the two iiame.s 
occun’ing in the same verso; also Kghum, lloro- 
naiin, etc. ^ [(t.J 

ADJ LTRATION. [FxonciSM.] 

AU'LAl ’A!A(; Adli), name of a man 

(I (’'hr. xxvii. ‘20). 

AD'jMAlI (nip'IN ; ASafid ; Ad<umt)y one of I 
the “ cities of the plain,’* always I’ouphsl with 
Zeboim ((Jen. \. 19; xiv. ‘2, H; Beat. xxi\. 23 ; 1 
Hos. xi. 8 ). It had a king of its own. j 

AD'MATHA (XnDlN; Adrmthd), one of the 
seven princes of I’evsia (Kstli. i. 14). 

AD'NA CNJ*iy ; *E8W ; Edna), name of a man 
(Ezr. \. 90). 

AD'NAH (njny; •'E8va, ■'E8vw; Edws), 
name of two men. 1. (1 Chr. xii. ‘20). 2. (‘2 (’’hr. 

xvii. 14). 

ADONT-BE'ZEK (p.T3-'nK, lord of Jleze/t ; 
*A8ci;i/(/5«^6k ; Adonihezea), king of Bozek, a city 
of the ( 'anaaiiites. [Bkzkk.] This eliietlaiii was 
vainpiished by the tribe of Jinhih (Jiidg. i. .9-7), 
who eut olf liis thumbs and great toes, and biought 
him pii'ioner to Jerusalem, wheie he dieil. He con- 
fessed that he had inflicted the same cruelty ihmui 70 
petty kings whom he liad conquered. [R. W, B.] 

ADONl'KAM. [Adonijait, No. 9.] 

* If MO, it is an instance of Ain cbutiirinfi: to Cheth 
(see Gcs. 436]. 
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AUONi'JAH enow, ^nohM,, 7ny Lord is 
Jehomk ; 'ASoiWav ; Adonicis). 1. The fourth 
son of Daviil by Haggith, boin at Hebron, while 
his father was king of Judah (‘2 Sam. lii. 4). 
Ailcr the death ol his thieu bi others, Amnon, 
Chileab, and Absalom, he became oldest son ; 
and when his father’s strength was visibly de- 
clining, put forward his pietensions to the ciown, 
by equipping himself in loyal state, with chaiiots 
and horsemen, and 1 iffy men to inn before him, in 
imitation of Absalom (‘2 Sam. xv. 1), whom he also 
lesembled in personal beauty, ami apparently also m 
I <‘liaracter,as iiideetl Josephus says ( Ant. vii. 14, §4). 
Fur this reason he was plainly unlit to he king, and 
Buviil promisi*!! Bathsheba that her son Solomon 
should inherit the crown (1 K. i. 90), I'or theie 
Wrus no aljsolute claim of piimogeniture in these 
Eastern monardiies. Solomon’s cause was espoused 
by the best of David’s couiisellors, the illustiious 
prophet Natlian ; Zadok, the des<-endaiit of Eleazar, 
and representative of the elder line of priesthood ; Be- 
naiuh, the caphiiu of tne king’s Isidyguard ; together 
with Sliimei and Rei, whom Ewakl [fiesdiiclitCy iii. 
‘266) conjectures to he David’s two surviving hi o- 
thers, comparing 1 Chr. ii. 19, and ideiitif^ing 
'yDK^ w'lth nyiDCJ^ {Sfiumnnh in our version), and 
'jn with m (our Jff(itdtii). From I K. ii. 8, it 
is unlikely tliat the Sliiinei of 2 S.nn. \\i. 5 could 
have actively esj^oiised Solomon’s e.iUM*. On the 
side of Adouijah, who wlieii he made his attempt 
on the kingdom w.is about, 95 years old (2 Sam. 
V. 5), weie .Maatli.ir, the representative of Eli’s, 
». c. the junior line of the jaiesthood (descended 
from hhaiiiar, Aaion’s fourth son), and Jo,ih, the 
famous eominander of David’s aimy; the latter ot 
whom, always audmaoiis and self-willed, ]irnhably 
ex|»erted to Hud more congenial elements in Ado- 
iiijah’s court than iu Solomon’s. Ills name and 
influence swiired a huge number of followers among 
the captains of the royal aiiny belonging to the 
tiihe of Judah (comp. 1 K. i. 9ainl 25); and these, 
together with all the jirinces except Solomon, W’eie 
eiiteitaiiKsI by Adomjali at a great saditicinl fixist 
held “ by the stone Zoheleth, which it’ by Kn-rogel.” 
The meaning of the stone Zoheleth is very donhtftil, 
being liaiiMlatcd roc/i of t/ir natch tover in the 
Chahlee; ijrctd rocky^yr. and Arab.; aiul explained 
** I'ock of the btrcani of iratcr ” by R. Kiimdii. Eii- 
rogcl is mentioned in .losb. xv. 7, as a spi ingun the 
bolder of Jud.ali mid Benjamin, S. of .Jenisjilem, and 
may be the same jus that atlei waixls called the Well of 
.Fob or .loab (Ahi Ayufi). It is explained '^priny of 
the fidler by the Chaldee Paraphuist, perhaps be- 
cause he treads his clotlies w ith his feet (bj-l. see 

.. ..1 

(Jesen. s. T?.); but comp. Deut. xi. 16, where “ water- 
ing w’ith the feet” refers to machines trodden with 
the foot, and sucli possibly the spring of Rogel 
supplied. [ENR06KI..J A meeting for a leligious 
jniiqxise would be held near :i spring, just, as in 
later times sites for irpoceuxal weic chosen by 
the w'atei>ide (Acts .xvi. 19). 

Nathan and Bathshebsi, now' thoioughly al.iimed, 
appriscil David of these proceedings, w'ho iinmcdi- 
j wiers that SoUnnon should be conducted 

on the royal mule in solemn procession to (iihon, 
a .spiing on the \V. of Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxxii. 90). 
[(iiiiON.] Here he was aiioiiited ainl pi-oclaimed 
I king by Zadok, and joyfully recognized by the jieople. 
This drt'isive mi*asure struck ten'oi into the ojijMJsite 
party, ■uni .\doiiijah fled to sanctuary, but was 
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by Sobjiiioii on condition thiit ho should 
sln*\v hiniM'lt .1 wortliy man,” with the threat that 
“ irw'ickednfsH wore tbiind in him ho should die” 
( 1 . :rl). 

The do.it h of Dai id quickly followed on these 
events; aiul Ailonijaii hoj;j;o<l Bathsheba, w’ho as 
“kind’s iiiothor” would now liave speciid dij^iiity 
and infliKMur [AsaJ, to piocuio Solomon’s consent 
to his m.uii.ii^e with Abisli.c^, who had beim the 
wife of D.ixid in liis old .ai;o (1 K. i. J)). This was 
re^iaitied as etiuixalout to a fiesh attempt on the 
throne I \liS M.()M ; Al’.NhIlJ ; an<l thei efore Solomon 
onlcicd him to be put to death by llcnaiah, in ac- 
cordance With the tciins of liis previous jKirdoii. 
Far fioin looking upon this as “the most llagiaut 
.lit of despotism since I )neg inass.icred the piiests 
at S.mrs conmi.ind” (Nexvnun, Ilvhn'W Mowirckyy 
ch. IX.), we niu.st consider tluit the clemency of 
.^Solomon in spaiing Adonij.ih, till he thus again ii*- 
xe.deil a tie.ivun.able pin jhisc, stands in reniaik.ible 
conti.ist xvith the almost iinixeisal pi.ieticc of 
Kastein sox'ereigns. Any one of these, sitimted like 
Solomon, would ]Mohably h.ixe secured his thione 
by putting all his hiotheis to dejith, xvheiejus we 
h.ixc no leastni to think Ih.xt .my of David’s s<ins 
sullered eveept the open pn tendei Adonij.ih, though 
■ill seem to h.ixe opposed Solomon's claims; and if 
his execution he thouoht an act of scvoiitv, w'c must 
leniember th.it we c.mnot expect to (ind the piin- 
« I pies of the (Jospel .icted upon a thous'ifid yeais 
before Chi 1 st came, aial that it is h.ud for iis, in \his 
inneteonth cintuiy, altogether to ie.ali/ethc iKisitioii 
of an Oiienlal king in th.it leniote age. 

2. A I.evite lu the icigii of Jehosbaphat (2 Chr. 
xvii. H). 

3. One of the .lewisli chiefs in the time of Nehc- 

mi.ih (x. Hi). He is c.illed Ailoiiik.im (Dp'jl'lX ; 
’ASon/iirdju ; A<hniit‘inn) in K/r. li. l.'l. Com]». 
K/r. xiii. ri; Neh. vii. 18. (‘(i. K. h. C.J 

ADONI'UAM (DT31N, I K. ix’.O ; by an uii- 
UsU.ll eolltiactloll Adoram, OnhN, 2 Sam. XX. 24, 
.111(1 1 K. 12, 18; alsoIlAlHiUAM, 2Chr.x. 18; 

ABtavipifij Atfoiu’nim^ Aififrum). Chict receiver 
of the tiihute dining the leigns of Daxid (2 S.im. .\x. 
2t), Solomon (1 Ix. iv. 8) and KVhoboam (1 K. xii. 
18). This last mon.nch sent him to collect the 
trihnte fiom the icbcllious Israelites, hy whom he 
w.is stoned to de.ilh. [K. W. J3.] 

ADOXr-ZF/DKK Innl of justice ; 

*A8an/ij3(C^K ; Adonisnlcr), the Aniorite king of 
.lenisalem xvlio oigaiii/od a league with four other 
‘Vnioiite pi Hires against Jtjslma. The confederate 
kings haxing laid siege to (iihenn, .loshn.a maicheil 
to the lelief of his nexv allies and put the be- 
sie-^eis to llight. The live kings took refuge in a 
t:i\e at Makkedah, xvhence tliey weie Uiken and 
sl.iiq, their Ixidies hung on tires and then buried 
ill till' ]>lace of tlieir concealment (Josh. x. 1-27). 
[J03iir\.] [K. W.B.J 

ADOP'J’ION (ulo0€(r[a), an expieiision meta- 
pboti(:.illy us<^l by ,st. Paul in ref(*rcnco to the pre- 
'•ent and piosjurtive jirixi leges of Chiistians (Korn, 
viii. I.'), 2:{ ; (J.al. iv. 5; Kpli. i. .^). He piobnbly 
.illudes to tlie Kum.an custom of .adojition, by which 
a person, ii(»t having rhildien of his ow'ii, might 
adopt as his son one lioi-n (»f other ]>nrents. Jt W'as 
a fonnal .at, (*( 11 * 111 x 1 either by the piocess named 
(idnM/utu/f wh(^n the jiei-soii t4) be adopted was in- 
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dependent of Ins parent, or hy ttditfdioj sjiecilicnlly 
80 called, when in the power of his parent, (^ih* 
IHct of (ir. U7id Horn, Aid. ait. Aikh'Iio.) The 
ollect of it was that the adoptid child was entitled 
to tlic name and stwru privata of his new father, 
and ranked as his heir-at-law : while tiie father on 
his put was entitled to the piop'i'ty of the son, 
and exeicised towards linn all the lights and )>iixi- 
h'ges of a father. In shoit the ielutioii.ship xvtis to 
all intents and purposes the same as existed between 
a iMtuial father and .son. Tiie selix-tion of a iiei-soii 
to be adoptcil implied a decided piefereiice and loxe 
on the put of thcndo]>tcr: and St. Paul af>tly tiaiis- 
fei's the well known tlx-lings and (*iist(>m.s ('oinu'etixl 
with the act to illu.strutu ilie position of the t^liiis- 
tianized Jew or (ieiitile. Tlie Jew.s tli(*msehes 
weio unacquainted with the process of .adoption: 
mdeiMl it would haxe lieen iiiconsi.stent with the 
legiihiiiotis of the Mosaic law atlreting the inheiit- 
ance of pioperty ; the instaiurs (MX'asionally ;id- 
11111*1.4 as referiing to the custom (lien. xv. 8, xvi. 
2, xxx*. b-b) are exiilently not cases of ailojition 
proper. [W. L. B.] 

AfO UA or ADOU. [Aik>imi 5I.] 
ADOKA'IM (OnhS; '.\Sufal-, Adni'ttin)^ 
a foi*t.ilie'l (‘ity hiiilt by h*ehol)oam (2 I'hr. \i. P), 
in Jiidah*^ (.lo.s. Ant. xiii. 10, § 1), ajipareiitly in or 
near the Hfuftdah^ since, altliougb omitted trmn the 
lists in .Tosh. xv. it is by Josephus (Ant. xiii. 0, §1, 
ir>, §4 ; If. J. i. 2, §0, i. 8, §4) almost miilbniily 
coupled with Mai(‘sliali, which was certainly situated 
there. For the dual tenninatiou compare Aditbaiiu, 
(lederotbaiin, i‘te. By Josephus it is gix’eii as 
’'AScepa, ’ASe^pros ; and in Ant. xiii. 0, §.\ be calls 
it a “city of Idumaea,” under which name xveie 
included, in the later times of Jewisli bi.stoiy, the 
southern parts of Jiidiu'a itself (Kel.ind, 48; h’ohin- 
son, ii. 09). Ado) aim is probably the same pl.ieu 
W'itli ’'AScopa (1 Ahuv. xiii. 20), iiiile.ss that be Dor, 
on the sea-aiast lx*low Oarmel. Pobinson identilies 
it with Mlrn, .a “ large village ’* on a rising greund 
west of Hebron (ii. 21.')). [(S.J 

ADOTtAM. [Adoxiram.] 

AUOHATION. The acts and iiostiiics by 
which the Hebrews expre-ssed adulation, be.n a gicat 
siimhiiity to those still in use among ()ii(*nhii na- 
tions. To rise up and suddenly ino.stiate the body, 
was the most .simple method ; hut generally .spe.iU 
ing, till* piostratioii was conducted m a iiune fliim.d 
manner, the person falling iipin the knee and then 
gradually inclining the bisly, until the fondiead 
tmichid the ground. Thi* xaiious ex'pii*‘.sioiis m 
Hebrew lefeiiing to this ciisloin ajipear to haxe 

their specific meaning: thus (Tr/lTTfitf, I.XX.) 
describes tlic sudden fall; JTTS (icd/tirTw, TAX.) 
bending the knee; nip(KlJirT«, lA.X.) theincliiia- 
tionoftlie liead and body; and l.a.stly nPIC^^ (irpoffKv- 
vtuff LXX.) complete prostration: the tenn n3D (Is. 
xliv. 1.5, 17, 19, xlvi. 6) wn.s inti-ndiiced it a late 
period ns appropriate to the worship paid t4) idols hy 
the Babylonians and other eastern nations (Dan. iii. 
fi, 6). Such prostration was usual in the w’oiship 

• Kvci§ without this statement of Josejihus, it is 
plain that “Judah and Renjainin,” in 2 Chr. xi. 10, 
is a form of expresdon for the now kinfciom, and that 
none of the toxuns named are necessarily in the limits 
of Benjamin proper. 
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of Jchov.'ili ((Jen. xvii. .'{ ; Ps. \cv. 0 ) ; Imt it was 
by no mo:ln^ cM'lusively use.l for that pur|Mtsr ; it 
was the formal iikkIo of iccoivinsi; \iMtni*s ((Jen. 
xviii. 2V of doin;; oboisancc to om^ of sujK*rior 
station ('J Sain. xiv. I), aial of showinj' rPsiMH*t to 
oqu.ils (1 K. ii. 10). Oeoasionally it was io})i*ato«l 
three times (1 Sam. xx. 41), and e\en seven times 
((Jen. xxxiil. .S). It was aceompt'iriied by .such acts 
as a kLss (Kx. xviii. 7), la\in'( hold of the knees or 
feet of tlie jiei-son to >\liom the luluration was piid 
(Matt, xxviii. U), and kissim; the u[ioiind on which 
he stood (I’s. lx.\ii. fl ; Mie. Aii. 17). Similar adom- 
tion was {x-iid to idois (1 K. xix. 18); sometime.s 
how'e\er prostintion wius omitted, and the* act con- 
.si.sted .simply in ki.s.siii;^ the hand to the object of 
reverence (.h»b xxxi. *27) in the manner practiscii 
by tlio l{oinans (Plin xxviii. 5 : see /Hct. of Ant, 
art. Ai)oit\Tio), in kissing the statue itsi'lf (Ilos. 
XI ii. 2). Tile same customs prevailed at the time 
of our Saviour’s ministry, as appeal’s not only tiom 
tho numerous oaxasinns on which tlioy were put in 
practice towards llim.sclf, hut also from the paiable 
of the unmerciful servant (Matt, xviii. 20), and from 
(lorneliiis*s reverence to St. Pi'ter (Acts x. 2lf), in 
which rase it was objected to by the Apostle, jls im- 
plying a higher degree of supi'rioiity than he was 
outitltHl to, especially as coming from a Roman to 
wh(»m jirost ration was not usual. [\V, L. li.j 

ADRAM'MKIiHCH CfesStlt ; ’ASpa^- 
Aex; Axlrmeledt). 1. The name of an idol xvor- 
shipped by the colonist.H iiitroduce<i into Samniia 
fiom Seplwvaim (2 K.x^^i. :il). He was woi‘ship|ied 
with rites resembling those of Molech, children being 
burnt in his lionour. In (losenius {mb vocc) tlie 
wonl Ls explained to mean splcruiour of the /riw//, 
being a contraction of Hut Winei, 

quoting Helnnd, J)e vet. UmjuA Peru, iv. interpi'ets 
the first jxut ol’the word to mean fire, and .so n*g.ii'ds 
tln,s deity as the Suii-god, in nccoixbuice with tlie 
astwiiomical character of the Oh.'ildaean and Peisi.-iii 
woiship. Sir H. Rawlinsoii also regaixls Adiam- 
nieiech as the male power of tlu* .sun, and Anam- 
MiUiKOiT, who is mentiuiKMi xviih Adranmtehvh, 
.ns a companioii-god, as tlie female pow’urof the sun. 
(Rawliiisoii’s /AT«(/o^/s, i. p. dll.) 

2. Son of the As.syriau kiirjj Scnna<*herih, whom 
lie muiilorcd in conjunction witli liis hi other Sha- 
le/ei in tlie temple of Nisi<K-h at Ninexeh, after the 
fiiiliirc of the Assyrian attack on .feiusalem. The 
pariicides escajH’d into Anneiiia (2 K. xix. .‘id; 2 
(Mir. XKxii. 21 ; Is. xxxvii. M7). The d.nte <if this 
eviMit xvas li.r. d80. [(J. R. h. (J.j 

ADRAMYT'TinM (occasionally Athxmyt- 
tii'm: and some cur.si\e MSS. haxe ’Arpa/iur'^vip, 
iii.'stc.id of ’A5pa/iWT^i'V i» Acts xxvii. 2), a sea- 
poit in the pioxince of Asia f Asi \], Mtii.ited in the 
district aiunciitly calhsl Aoolis, and also My.sia (see 
Acts xvi. 7). Adramyttium pve, and still gives 
its n.iine to a deep gulf on this co.ist, oppcLsile to 
the o;K*iimg of which is the island of Leslios [Ml- 
iVM'.Nic]. St. Paul was iiex*cr at Adiamyttiinn, 
except perhap'. during his secoml niis.sionary 
joi'iney, on his way from dnlafia to Tioa.s (Acts 
xvi.), and it has no Biblical inteicst, exivpt as 
illustrating his voyage from Caesjirea m a ship be- 
longing lo this place (Acts xxvii. 2). TI^ leosoti 
is gix'-en in what follows, vijt. that the ceniuiion 
aiHl his prissneis would thus bo brouglit to the 
c-oasta of Asia, :ind thoreforc some distimee on tlioir 
way toxv.inls Rome, to places wherc soine otlior 
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.ship hound fill' tlu* xvest would probably be found. 
Ships of Adi'am}ttium must have been frequent on 
this cojLst, for it was a place of considerable traflu’. 
It lay on tlie great Roman road between Assos, 
Trolls, aiul the Hellesjiont on one side, and Perga- 
miis, Kphesus, and Miletii.s on the other, and was 
connected by similar roads with the interior of the 
country. According to ti-aditioii Ailrarnyttium was 
a .settlement of the Lydians in the time of Croesus; 
it was atlerwai-ds an Athenian colony: under the 
kingdom of Pergamus it became a seapoit of some 
con.se(;uencc ; and in the time of St. I’aiil Pliny 
mentions it as a Roman assi^e-town. The nuKlern 
Adramyti is a poor village, but it is still a plaile ot 
.*iuine tiadc and shipbuilding. It is di'.scrilx'd in the 
tnixels of Pococke, Turner, and Fellows. It is 
hardly xvorth while to notice the mistaken opinion 
of (jiutiiis, Hammond, and others, that Hadnime- 
tnm on the coast of Africa is meant in this p}vs.sage 
of the Acts. [.I. »S. H.] 

A'DIIIA , more propel ly A'DRJAS (<1 WSpias). 
It is imjioit.iiit to iix the meaning oi' this woid ns 
u.sed ill Achsxxxii. 27. The xvoid seems to haxe 
]>een derixvHl fiom the lowTi of Adiia, near the Po ; 
and at Hi.st it denote.1 that part of the gulf of Viw 
nice which is in that neighhoiirhorHl. Aiitei wards 
the signilication of the name wa*! exlended, so as 
to cmbiace the whole of that gulf. Subsequently 
it obtained a much wider exten.sion, and in the 
ajK*t<die age denoted that natural divi.slon of the 
MiHlitermiieaii, xvliu h Humboldt names the Syitic 
hiusin (.see Acts xxril. 17), and which had the 
coasts of Sicily, Italy, (Jieecc, and Africa for its 
lumndaiies. Tliis delinition is explicitly given by 
almost a coiiti'rri|)oiaiy of St. Paul, the geogiapher 
Ptolemy, who also .says that Ciete is bounded on 
the W'est by Adi ins. Later wiiteis state that 

Malta dix'ides the Adriatic sea from the Tynhcnian 
.sea, and the isthmus of Corinth, the Aegean tiom 
the Adriatic. Thus the ship in which .lo.s<phus 
stait(*d for Italy about the time of St. J’nul\ voy- 
age, fouiideuHl in Adria.s (Ai/c, II), and there lie 
xvas picked up by a ship fiom Cyiene and taken to 
Piitindi (.see Acts xxviii. 18). It is thiough igno- 
rance of these facts, or through the want of atteiul- 
ing to them, that writers hax'e diaxvn an aigiiment 
fiom this geographical tenn in favour of the lalse 
xiexv which places the Apostle’s shipwieek in the 
(lulf of Venice. [Mi.r.iTA. ] (Smith’s Voy. ami 
S/iipicrec/{ of St, Ptoil. J)iss. on the Inland 
lita.) fJ. S. 11.] 

A'DKIEL (IjEnSVi 'ASpi^A; Uadricl)y a 
.son of Bnizillai the Meholathite, to whom Saul gave 
his daughter Meiab, although he had previously ]iio- 
mised her to David (1 Sam. \\ iii. 19). His five sons 
' xveie amongst the sex'en descendants of Saul whom 
Djivid suriend*”<Ml to the (libeouitea (2 Sam. xvi. 9) 
ill stitisfactioii for the endeavouis of Saul to extiifuite 
them, although the Isiaeliles had originally moile a 
league with them (Josh. ix. l.l). In 2 Sam. xxi. 
they are called the sous of Michal; but as Michnl 
had no children (2 Sam. vi. 23), the A. V. in order 
to surmoiuit the dilliculty, enoncously translates 

“ brought up ” iiustead of “ bare.” This 

accords xvith the opinion of the Targum and Jewish 
anthoritit*a. The inaigiA also givc*s ** the sister ot 
Michal” for “ Alichal.” Puibably the error is due 
to ^,ome eaily tianscr\ber. [R. W. B.] 

A'DUKL (’A8ou^A, i,e, 1 Chr. iv. 3G 
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ix. lii (’A8i^A), the ormment of Gtui), 
Tol..i. 1. [li. F. W.j 

AI^UT/FiAM, A|iopr. Oi>ollam, ’OSoA- 

A<i/i), a city of Jiuluh m tlu* low laml of the ^hefl•I.lh, 
Josli. .w. (comp. (icii. 1, “ Jmlah ucaf 

ihftt'n” ainl Micah i. IT*, wlicic it is iianuHl witli 
Mai (‘'•hall anti Ach/ib) ; tlic scat of a Canaanit«‘ 
kill}; (.losli. xii. lA), and ('vidciitly a jihvv of {rrc.it 
autinuity (<lcn. w.wiii. 1, l*J, Foi-tifie.l by 

Kcliobo.im Cbioii. ,\i. 7), oiu* of tin* towns ic- 
(Kriij)io 1 by the Jews aib'r their lutiiiii fioni Bii- 
bvloii (Xch. M. .'>!)), and still a city (’O. ir<lAivj 
ill th(' tiinc.s of the Macc.ilH'is (J Mart. xii. oH). 

Till* site of Advillani has not yet been ideiititicd, 
but from tlie mention of it in the passa«res ipiotal 
above in pioxiinity with otln'i* known towns of tin* 
ShefMah, it is likely that it was in'ar Ik'ir JhiUuhif 
T) or iJ miles X. of Flcntheiopolis. (lly Fiisebiiis 
and Jeiun^ and a]i|i<U(‘ntiy by the l^XX. it i» eon- 
foiiiided WTO Kui.on : sec that uaiuc.) The limestone 
(liiK of the whoh of that lotality aie pi(‘ieed with 
o\tenM\c e\ea\ations (Kulnnsou, li. Al-fnl), some 
line of which is ilonbtless the ea\c of Adullam/* 
the retii're of l)aiid (1 Sam. wii. 1 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 
l.J; 1 t’hr. xi. 15; Stanley, (Hul J\ 2.V.1). 
Mon.islic tradition plao's the ca\e at Ahurcttuiif at 
the s(Milh end ot the Wtidij L^rtds^ between IMli- 
lehein .ind the Dead Se.i (lloliiiison, i. 4Sl). [(i.J 

ADULTERY. The paities to this eiime were 
a man led woman and a man who w’as not her hus- 
band. The toleiatioii of pohjramy, indeed, leiidi'is 
it neaily im]iossible to make eiimniai a similar 
ollence committed by a mai ned man with a woman 
not his wife, ill the pafiiaiclial |M*ii(Hl the .suic- 
tity ol maniaee is noticeable fioiri the histoiy of 
Abiaham, who feais, not tint his wife will be .si*- 
dined fiom him, but that he may be killed for her 
s. ike, and espeiially fiom the scniples asctduHl to 
rharaoh and Ahimelech (den. \ii., .\.\.). The wo- 
iiiairs punidimeiit was, a.s ('oirinionly ainoii^;i t east- 
ern nations, no doubt capital, and piobably, as in 
the i.ise of 'I'.iniar’s unch.istity, death by file 
(\\v\ III. 2 1). The Mosaic jHaialty w.us that both the 
•riiilty pal ties should he stomsl, and it applied as well 
to the betrothed as to the married woman, jirovided 
slie weie flee (Dent. x\ii. 22-24). A liondw'oiinui 
so otleiidiiitr w.is to be s»'oiirired, and the man was 
to mak(^ a tie.sj)ass otleiiin; (Lev. xix. 20-22). 

The system of iiih(*iitiuic(*s, on which the polity 
of Moms w’as hast'd, was thicateiied with confusion 
hy the doiihttul ollspniijr caused by this eiime, and 
this seemed jtopulai syiimathy on tlie +.ide of ino- 
I alltv until a tar adviuiced staire of eorruption ,was 
reacheil. YetTroni stoiiiii}; L-ni}; made the ficnalty 
w^e may sii](pose th.it the exclusion id']»rix”itc re\ enj^c 
w.is mteiiiicd. It is piohahle that, when that ter- 
iitnrial basis of j«»lity jwussed aw'ay — as it did after 
the ca})tivity — aiul when, oxviiij; to (Jentilc example, 
the iiianiaj;e tic bceaiiie a loos(;r bond of union, 
public feeling in reganl to adultery ebangtsl, ainl 
the penalty of death was seldom or ncxer inflietc(L 
'fbus in the case of the woman bnmght under our 
Loid’s notice (John viii.), it is likely that no one 
then thought of stoning her in fact, but there re- 
inainofl the written law ready for tlie puipose of 
th^ caviller. Jt is likely also that a divorce in 
W’hich the adulteress lost her doxv(’r and rights of 
maintenance, &e. (dem.nia ClietlmlKith, < 3 ip. x-ii. ti), 
Wjus the usual remedy siig'j;ested by a wish to 
avoid scandal and the excitement of coiumiscratinn 
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for I'liiiie. 'flic w'onl irapaS€iy/xaTi(rai (Matt. i. 
l‘»), probably inemis to laiiig tlie case Isjfoiv the 
liK-.d Saiiliedrim, which was the usual coui-se, hut 
which Joseph did nut piopose to take, picfening 
rcpiidiafiuii (Biixtorf, de ct Diiurt, iii. 1-1), 

bec.iujo th.it could Ix' managed prix'ately (\d0pa). 

Coiicorniiig the tamoiis tiial by the wateis of 
lealousy (Xum. v. 11-29), it has hoeii questioned 
wlictlier a hu.shand was in case of certain facts 
bound to adopt it. The nioio likely xiew ns, that 
it was meant as a relief to the velicmeiice of impla- 
t aide jealousy to which Orieiit.ils apiR'ar prone, hut 
wiiK'h was not consistent w'ltli the laxity of the 
i)U)>tial tic pievaleiit in the peiiod of the New Tes- 
bimt'iit. The ancient stiictiiess of th.it tie ga\e 
room for a nioi-e intense leeling, and in tliat in- 
tensity piHihahly aiosc this stnuigc custom, which 
no doubt Mom'S found jncMiiling and deeply seated ; 
and wliitdi is said to he p.-ii'allelcd by a foim of 
ordeal called tlic “ red water ” in Western Afric.a 
(Ixiito, Cyrkift. s. r.). The fonns of Hebrew jus- 
tic(‘ all tendiMl to limit the application of this test. 
I, r>y pri'sciihing ceiliiin facts jnesiimjitive of 
guilt, to be established on oath hy tw'o w'itiies.ses, 
Ol a p)e})oiideiatHig but not conelu.su e tc-stiniony to 
the liict of the xvoimui’s adiilti'iy. 2. By tech- 
nical rules of ovid(‘nce which made pmif of those 
pie.smn]»tive facts dillicult (Sotah, xi. 2-5). S. By 
exempting eei lain large chusses of women (all indeiHl, 
e.xeept a puic Isi.aelitess inairicd to a puu* Isiaolile, 
and some ex'cii of them) fi’om the liability. 4. By 
pioviding th.at the trial could only he before the 
great Saiihi'diim (SoUili, i. 4). ,5. By investing it 

with a ceieinoriial at onc'o humiliating and iiitimi- 
datiiig, vel which still harmonised with the spint 
of the whole oifleal as reeorded in Niini. v. ; but 
<>, Ahoxeall, by the conventional and even mei- 
conaiy light in winch the nuptial contract was 
lattei ly I'ogardi'd. 

Wlioii adultery ceased to he capibil, as no doubt 
it did, and divorce became a matter of*meie coiuo- 
nience, it woiihi be al».sur(| to suppose that this tiial 
was. continued. And when adiiltciy heiuune cunmion, 
us the Jews t]icnisclv(S confess, it w’oiild liave )»eeii 
impious to cxjieet the mir.aele which it siipjaiscd. 
If cxvrthu Sanl||ilrim weie diiveii by foiee of (ii- 
cuiiistancos to adopt this trial, no doubt eveiy 
elfort W’as used, n.iy, W'.as preseuhed (Sotah, i. .5, li) 
to ox'oraxve the cnl])iit niul induce coiitession. Xay, 
even if .she submitted to the tiial and w.as ic.illy 
guilty, .some r.dibis hold that the etfeet (»:i lier 
might lie sns]M>ndeil for ye.irs through the ineiit of 
some gooil deoil (Sotah, in. 4-b). Besides, how- 
ever, the intimidation of the woman, the man was 
likely to feel the public exposuie of his sic|*icions 
odious iuid iepnl.su e. l>uoice was <i leady and 
quiet remedy ; and the only ipiestion was, whether 
the divorce .should cany the dow’iy, and the jno- 
IKMiy which she hail hi ought; xvliieh was decidinl 
by Uic slight or grax’c chaiaefer of the suspicions 
against hi'r (Sotah, x'i. 1, (u'luaia Cliethuhoth, 

X'li. G; Ugol. IJjur Tfrh. V. \ \\.'), If the hiish.iiid 
xvere incapable thioiigli deraiigemiMit, iiiipiison- 
inoiit, &e., of acting on his own behalf in the matt ei, 
the Saidiediim j»roc( oiIihI in his name as coiiceined 
the doxvry, but ii(»t as rtmcenied the trial by the 
water of jealoasy (Sotah, iv. G). [fl. H.J 

ADUIVI'MIM, “ Tin: i:i* to" or “of ” 

(D'SHN nJpyO ; irpdo'fiatris WHafiixlv ; usenmu or 
a>ci‘nsm Adtnnmin^ — the “ ifcass of the red;” one 
of the liuidinaiks of the bouiidai-y of Benjamin, a 
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rising grouiia or j>ass “ ovrr ngMiust (iilgnl,’* tui«l 
“ on tlic south si«lc of the ‘ toiruut ’ ” (Josh. xv. 7, 
xviii, 17), which is t]\c jsjsitioii still by 

the roc'iil Jeiiding up from Jeririio sikI the Jordan j 
valley t(» Jerusalem (Uob. i. or)S'‘), on the south 
face of the goi ge of the Wtidj Kelt, Jci ome (0/tom. 
AU<ttmnin^ asorils's the name to the bl(K)d shed tliera 
by the lohU'is who iniested the jkis.s in las day, as 
they still (Stanley, ;il4, 4‘it; Mailuieau, 481; 
Stewait) coiitimiti to intest it, as they did in the 
middle ages, when the tnder of Knights Templai*s 
aiose out of an lussoeiation tor the guarding of this 
io.id, and ns they did in the days of our ].onl, 
of whose ]i.iiable of tlie (loud Samaritan this is 
the scene. Hut the name is doubtless of a date 
and siginlicaiicc far more i emote, and is probably 
deinel fioin some tiil>e of “red men’ of the 
e.uliest inliahitjuits of the country (Stanley, 4‘J4, 
in)te). The suggi'stioii of Keil that it rcfcis to the 
“ lothlichen Kaibe des Felseii,” is the coiijectuieof a 
m.iii who has never been on the spot, the whole pass 
being of the whitest limestone. [< J. | 

AKIU'AS (’AVStos; Udias), 1 Ksdr. ix. 27. 
I’mlwibly a comiptioii of Kliah. 

AKC1Y1*T. [Kovpt.J 
A ION 10' AS (Alvtas’, At'ne^ts), a panilytic at 
I.ydda, healed hy St. I’ctcr (Acts ix. iill, 84). 

AIO'NON (AtvdJv; Aennfm)^ a place “ near to 
Salim,” at which John bapti/ctl (John iii, 28). It 
w;u! evhlently west of the Jordan (comp. iii. 22, 
with 20, an<l with i. 28), and alKUiinhnl in water. 
This is iudi<*ated hy the name, which i*! merely . at lie(‘k 
version of the Chaldee jlll'V = “ spiings.” Aenon is 
gi\en in the Ouonvtdtcon as 8 rnih*s south of S<Tth<i- i 
|M)lis, “ ju\ta Salem et Jonlaiiein.” Dr. Hohinsoirs 
most eareful search, on his second visit, however, 
failed to iliseox er an v trace of either name or muaiiis 
ill that locality (lii. 888). But a i^aUm has been found 
by him to the east of aii<l close to NahnluSf wbeie 
tlaae arc two \ ery copious springs (ii. 271) ; iii. 208). 
'fliis position agrees with the riHpiiremeiit.s of (len. 
xwiii. 18. [.SAliKM.] In fa\our of its distance 
from the Jordan is the consideration that, if elosc 
by the river, the Eiangelist wo^ld hanlly have 
drawn attention to tlio “ much water” there. 

'file latest wnter on Jerusilem, Dr. Ikirclay 
riS.W), re|>orts the diseoveiy of .\eiion at Wady 
Ktuali^ii secluded \ alley about .'i miles to the N.K. 
of Jerus.dem, running into the grc.it Wadi/ Fomir 
immediately .ihovo Jericho. The gmiuids of this 
novel identilieatinn are the veiy copious spiings and 
IKHils in which lY. Fandi abounds, and .ilso the j>n*- 
seiice of the name Sdani or Svleini^ tlio appeilatiou of 
ainither Wady close hy. But it ri'quii es moix» exaini- 
iiatioii than it 1ms yet receiveil. (Barclay, ( 'ity of the 
Great A'oif/, .“».’i8-o7*b) See the eurioassjieculntious 
of Light foot (CtW. ('harag. 1, 2, 8, 4). [(J.] 

AWIIA. [CHRONOUXiY.] 

AK'rillO'PlA. [Ethiopia.] 

AVFINITY. [MvuiiiAoi:.] 

iOVAlLV CAKKafii] Ayijah), 1 Esdr. v. 20. 

rilAuvu.j 

AG'AlJUS (^Ayafios'^t a Christian laophet in 
the apostolic age, mentioned in Acts m. 28 imU 


* Kobinsoiri* worils, “ l)n the south side 

above,” are the more remarkable, beeuuso the identity 
of the place w ith the Manleh-Adunimiiu docs nut seem 
to have occaired to liini. I 


AtiAltENKS 

XXI. 10. The same person must lie meant in 
Imth places ; tor not only the name, hut the ollicc 
{vpo^rris) and residoine [Airh Trjs ’louSalos), aie 
the same in both instances. He predaded (Ai ts xi. 
28) that a famine would take place in the leigii of 
(8aiidius tluoughout all the woild” SAt/v 
olKov/iivi/v). 'fliis cxpiessioii may lake a nar- 
rower or a wider sense, either of which cuiitirins 
the prediction. As (Sicck ami li’omaii w'liteis used 
7 } otKOVfifvri of tlieCieek and the Ituman woild, so 
a Jewish w'riter could use it naturally of the Jewish 
W'oi Id or ralestiiie. Ancient wi itei s give no account 
of any univeisal famine in the leigu of Cluinlius, 
but they speak of seveial local faiiiiucs which W'cie 
severe in luiticiilar couiitiies. J.oscphus (Ant. xx. 
2, §6; ih. o, §2) mentions one which pi evaded at 
that time in Judaea, and swept away many of the 
inliahitaDts. Helena, ipiceu of .\diahcae, a Jewish 
piosolytc who w'as then at Jeiusalcm, inipoitcd 
piovisious fiom Egypt ami Cypius, wlu^i she dis- 
tnbiitcd among the people to save "cm from 
stall atioii. This, iii all piohahilily, is the fiomiie 
to which Agahus ii-fei*s in Ai*ts ai. 2H. The « lin)- 
iiology admits of this suppoMtion. Accoiding to 
.loseplius, the famine which he describes took place 
when Ciopius Kadiis and 'riheiiiis Mexaiidcr wi-ie 
procuiatois; i. e. as Laidnei suggests, it nny have 
hegiiii aliout the close of A.l>. 44, ami lasted tluce 
or four yeais. Fadus was sent into .liid.iea on the 
death ot Agiippa, wdiich occmied in August of the 
year A.D. 44. If we attach the wnler sense to 
omoojueVrjx, the piislictioii may im[)o)t that a 
lamiiic should take plate tliioiigliout the Koiiiaii 
enipiie duiiiig the rcigii of Claudius (the year is 
not specitied), and not that it should prevail m all 
|Kiits .at the same* time. ’ We find mention of thiee 
other tinnines dm mg the reign of Claudius : one 
in tJieece (Enseh. f’/tron. i. 7V>), and two m Itoine 
(Dioii. Caris. U. 11; Tae. Ann. xii. 48). 

'fhe name Agabus is variously deriied: hy 
Drusius, fioin Iin, a locnd , hy Ciiotius, fiom 
ho lorod: which latter Witsiiis and Wolf also 
adopt. S<»e the Curac Fhilvluyicav of the latter, i nl. 
ii. p. ll<J7. Winer refers to a «hsscitation hy M. 
Walch, De Ai/abo vate^ in his Dhssrrt. ad Art. /\p, 
ii. 181 tf. There is an extemhsl notice of the in- 
cidents ill which lie aji|K'ai*s in B.uung.utcii, A/)o.sgtY- 
(jeschichtOj i. pp.270 tf. ami li. pp.l i;{ f. 

A'GAG (33N, fiom an Arabic loot “ to burn,” 
Cosen. ; *Aydy and Tdy; Agai/)^ possibly the title 
of the kings of Amalck, like Phai aoh of Egypt. ( )ne 
king of this name is mcntioneil in Num. wiv. 7, 
and another in 1 Sam. xv. 8, h, 20, 82. 'fhe lattci 
W'as the king of the Amalckilcs, wlfom Sanl sp;ii<*d 
together with the best of the sjioil, although it was 
the well-known xvill of Jehovah that the Aiualekit«*s 
should he extirpated (Ex. xvii. 14; Dent. x\v. 17). 
For this act of disobedience Samuel was commissioned 
to declare to Saul his i ejection, and lie himself sent 
for Agag .and cut him in pieces, [Saxiuit..] 
Human is called the AoMJin-; in Esther (Bou- 
7aroSyiii. If I0,viii. 8,8). 'fhe Jew's consider Ilamau 
a descendant of Agag, tlie Anmlekite, and hence ac- 
count for the hat nxl with which he pursued their race 
(.foseph. /l»L xi. 6, ; Targ. Estli.). [11. W.B.] 

A(4AGrTE. [A«ag.] 

A'GAR. [HagarJ 

AGARE'NKS (viol "Ayap; filii Agar)^ Bar. 

I lii. 2.L I Hauau.] 

I 



AdATK 

AGA'J’E, a piwiims stoiu*. Tlip word occ^s In 
the A. V. t\\i<v jts til** u*|nf‘'enlativc of llie^fb. 
Kadkod, and tw’uv as that olVSV*t?/>M. 'riuMleiivation 
of Kudhtd Ob*13) fiom jV/nm t\rcvf.vs//, 

scintilliwitt iniplios thchii^lit an<l charao 

h*r of the stone. From Is. liv. 12 wo mij;ht infoi 
tliat it was piiially tiansjKireiit, and fiom K/. 
Awii. 1(5, that it was iinpoi-trd fiom S^'na to Tyu*. 
Ill the foniior |Kiss.ui:i* the LXX. rondor it ’taffviSt 
;md tl'o Viili;ato inspis ; hut in the latter both ver- 
sions kco)) the llobicw woid. (Jescnius sujijxises it 
to be the ruby or carhunelo. i^/tebu (‘*13^) oecui's 
in I'lx. xwii. ID and Awiv. 12. It is rendoiei by 
the lAX. d;^rfT 7 ;s, and in the Villi', tu'hates, and 
may j^>eih(i]>s he tlie jii'ato, tlioiigh ihoic is nothinf; 
ill the meaning of the woni to indieato the oiigiii. 
It IS nsnally deriit'il fioin n3^, cuptivum fecit, 
blit may possibly he connected with the pi-ojwr 
Tiaino, <1 om wlience the merchants brought 

all pieeious stones to the maikets of Tyre ^(*omp. 
lhauM.f/o’ r< s7. Sue. fn-yf. Heh. ii. Ih). The agate 
was the second stone on the tliiid row of the breast- 
plate of the Iligh-priest. It is a seniipellnciil iin- 
eiyslalHsed \aiiety of ipiait/, tbund in paiallel or 
coneentiie laycre ofvaiions ecilouis, and jiresonting 
dillerent lints in the same siM-ciineii. fW. D.J 

AGE, OTjD. In early stages of eivili/ation, 
when expenenee is the only souiie of piaetical 
knowledge, old age has its special value, and conse- 
quently its special honour. The Spaitans, the 
Athenianii,and the Homans weie particular in show* 
iiig ies|M‘ct to the agini, and the Kgyptians liad a 
leguJation wdneh has its ewact paiallel in the Bible 
(ileiotl. ii. rtO; Lev. xiA. Lhider a patiiaichal 

loim of goveinineiit such a teeling nas still moie 
dee]>ly implanted. A fuithei motive was .su- 
|ior,idd(Hl in the ease of the .Tew, who w-as taught 
to considei oUl age as a levNaixl for piety, and a 
signal token of (Jod’s favour. For these leasons 
tho aged oceujiied a piomiiient place in the soci.al 
and jiol it ical system of the .Tews. In prmde life 
they woiu Innkiil up to as the depositaries of know- 
leilge (.b»h \v'. lo): the young weie onlored to liso 
up ill their presenee ( Lev. xix. .'12): they a Howled 
them to give tlieir opinion fust (Job x.\.\ii.4) : they 
weie taught to legaid giey liaiivs as a **ciow'iiof 
glory” .and as the “beauty of old men ” (|*rov. 
AVI. 31, w. 2U). The attainment of old age was 
legaixled as a special blessing (Job v. 2(1), not only 
on account of the pi nlonged eiijoyiiiciit of life to the 
individual, but also because it liidicutcd peaceful 
and prosperous timci (Zech. viii. 4; 1 Mac. xiw 9; 
Ls^ Ixv. 20). Ill jmhlie ailairs age cniTied weight 
with it, especially in the intancy of the state; it 
fonneil under Moses the main qualification < f tliase 
who acted as tho lejiresentafives of the ]x*o])le in all 
matters of dillicnlty and delilM>ration. The old men 
or Klders thus lieiyfnc a class, and the title gradu- 
ally ceascil to convey the notion of age, and was 
usctl in an ollicial sense, like I’ntvos, Senntores, lUid 
otlier simihu- terms. [Kldeiis.] Still it would be 
but natural that such an ofiice was generally held 
by men of advaii^l age (1 K. xii.8). [VV. L. 15.) 

AG'EE (WN ; ’'Ao-a, ’A 7 o<£ ; Aje), name of a 
man (2 Sain, xxiii. 1 1). 

AGOE'US CAyyaios; Af/gneus). [Haogai.] 

AGRIOUE^TURE. This, tliough prominent 
in the Sciiptmal ffliriativ’-e concerning Adam, (Jam, 
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and Noah, wius little caied for by the patriaichs; 
11101 e so, however, by Isaac and Jacob than by 
Abiabam (fJeii. xxvi. 12, xxxvii. Tb in whose time, 
pioliably, if we excejit the lower Jordan valUw * 
(xiii. 10), tboie was little regular cultuie in (.’a- 
inum. Tims (Iciar and Shechein seem to luive been 
cities wlieie pastoial wealth piedoiimi.'ited. The 
I lieidmen strove with Is.iac about liis wells j almut 
bis 01 op ilioie was no contention (\x. 14, xxxiv. 
2.S). In Josliua’s time, as shown by the .sloiy of 
the * Kshcol* (Numb. xiii. 2:1-4), Canaan wjus found 
ill <i much moic advancetl agiicultiiial state than 
.laixib had left it in (Unit, vdii. 8), icsultiiig pio- 
Isibly fiom tlic sevoie expciieiice of famines, and 
the examjde of Kgypt, to wbii'h its people wore 
thus led. The jKistoial life was the nuxtns of kjgl’ 
ing the sacied lace, whilst yet n family, distWt 
fiom inivtuic ami locally unattached, especially 
whilst m Kgypt. When, giown into a iiution, 
they coiupieied their future seaLs, agricultuu* siiji- 
plieil a similar check on flie foieign inteicoinse and 
sjx'edy demoialisation, especially as legards idolatiy, 
which commeicc would have caused. Thus agii- 
ciiltme hwniiM* the basis of the Mosaic common- 
wealth (Michai'lis, xx'vii.-xli.). It tended to check 
also the freelKKitiiig .uid nomad life, and made a 
iiiimcrons ollspiing piolitahle, as it was nhcady 
hotioiirahlc by n.iiiiial sentiment and by law. 
Thus, too, it indiiectly discoinageil slaveiy, or, 
wheie it existed, made the slave somewhat like 
a soil, though it made the sou also sninevvhat of 
a slave. Taken in (Minncxion with the inalienable 
ilminoter of inbci itaiices, it gave each man aiul each 
family a stake in the soil a id mntnied a hardy 
patiiuiism. “The I?ind is Mine” (Lev. xxv. 2:5) 
was a dictum which made agiicultuie likewise the 
hasis of the thcocnitu; i elation. Thus ev’oiy liiniily 
felt its own life with intense keenness, and had its 
divine tenure which it was to guaid fiom alienation. 
Tlie piohibitioii of cultuie in the sahhsrtlcal year 
foimed, under this aspect, kind of lent leserved 
by the Divine Ownei. Landmarks weie deemeil 
sacicsl (Dent. xix. 14), and the inaliciiahility of tlie 
heiitage was ensured by its reveisioii to tin* owner 
ill the year of jubilee; so that- only so m.uiy years 
of occupancy could be sold (Lev. xxv'. K-Kl, 2;5-;tr»). 
The piophet Isaiah (v. 8) denounces the eoiitomjit 
of such ipstnctions by wealthy grandees vvlio sought 
to “add field to field,” erasing families and deiiopu- 
lating distiicls. 

A change in the climate of Palestine, e.msed by 
iiicie<asc of population and the cle.uance of tu'ps, 
must have taken pLice biToie the peiiod of tlic 
N. T. A finther cliange caused hf the deciease 
of skilled agn iculturnl lahoui, c. >/. In iingation 
and ten ace-making, has since ensued. Not only 
this, hut the great v'ai iety of elevation and local 
chaiac*tor in so small a compass of couiiti y neces- 
sitates a partial .and gunixhil application of geiieial 
remarks (Robinson, i. 5(»7, .■».'»4, iii. 

SLiiiley, S. (jr I*. 119, 124-(>). Yet vvlieiever 
industiy is secure, tlie soil still asserts its old 
fertility. Tlie Haumn (I’ei.wa) is as fertile as 
Damascus, ami its bre.'id enjoys the highest lejm- 
tation. Tho black and fat, but light, soil about 
Gaza is said to liold so much moistuic as to be 
very fertile with little ram. Ileie, as in the 
neighbouihood of Beyrtit, is a vast ollve-gioiiml, 
and the veiy siuid of Mie shoic is b.iid to be fertile 
if watcied. Tim Israelites piobably tbund in Canaan 
a fair p«)jx>rtlon of wawlland, wliich their nwes- 
owing to tho discxaiiagemeiit of commeice, 
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must lisivc It'll tlu'in to itilucc (.losli. xvii. 18). 
liut pwii in oaily ilnu*s timbin to Inive 

htwi far loss iisod for buililiiii; inatciial than iimoiig 
wostciii n, it ions; the Isiaohtos ^^ol(* not skilful 
howois, and unpnitc'd both the tiinlxi and Iho 
woikmeu (1 K. v. b, 8). N<» .''ton* of wood-fiiol 

MVius to h.iA'G bt'C'ii k<*pt ; o\ons \V(* o lioated with 
sui'h things as «liing and hav (K/. iv. l-i !•’»; Mai. 
IV. ll>}; and, in any oa oof saoiitice on an emer- 
gi'iioy, ssonio, as wo slio ild tl-ink, iiniisual soiitoe of 
su})ply lb I'oiistautly innitionod for tiu* wood (1 Sam. 
vi. 14 ; Sain. a\iv. JJ ; 1 K. .\ix. ‘21 ; coiiip.Uon. 
wii. d, b, 7). All this' nidi<sites a iion-cibundarif<* 
of tiinW. 

Its jilonty of water from natural souices made 
C^liuni a coritiast to minle.s.s Kgypt (Dent. riii. 7, 
Nor was the peculiar Egyptian method 
alliulod to ill Dent. xi. U) unknown, though loss 
pKualont in Palestine. That iioculianty seems to 
have cniisistoil in making in the lioldssnuavo shallow 
heds, like our salt^jians, Kiirvounded by a raiseil 
border of eaitli to keep in the water, whioh was 
till'll turned from one siiiuire to another by pushing 
aside the mud to open one and elose the next with 
tho foot. A very similar method is appireiitly de- 
scribed liy Jiobirison as used, especially for g.iideii 
vegetables, in Palestine. There ii i igat u»u (inelnding 
under the tenn all appliances for making the water 
available) was as essential as diainage inour n*giou; 
and tor this the huge extent of locky sin face, easily 
exiMivatud for cisterns and diu'ts, was most useful. 
Even the plain ot Jeiicho is watei ed not b> <.mals 
fiom the Joidan, since the ri\er lies bidow the kind, 
but by ) ills conveiging fiom the mountains. In these 
featiiies of tlie couiitiy l.iy it# ivpansiio jesouices 
to meet the wants of a multiplying jK'pul.itioii. The 
lightness of agiienltuial l.ihour in the plains set 
fr«'e .in ahiindance of hands for the task ot teiiaring 
and watei mg; and tin: losult gave the highest 
stimiilns to indnsliy. 

The eei eal cioife of constant mention aic wheat 
.\r:d barley, .and moie laiely j ye and millet (?). Of 
the two foimei, togethei with the vine, oli\e, and 
llg, the use of in ig.ition, the plough and thehanow, 
iiieiitinii is found in the Isiok of Job (\v\i. 40; 
w.:?.'!; xxiv. (> ; \mx. 0 ; \\\ix. lo). Two kiiid.s 
ofi'Uiiimin (the hlai'k xaiiely called “ 1 itches,” K. 
wiiii. ‘27), .and such |H)dded plants a-, beans and 
leutiles, may be iMiiied among the st.iph* p odnee. 
To these, latei wiiteis add a gn'at \aiicty of gaiden 
plants, e.ff., kidney-heans, peas, lettuce, endue, 
leek, gallic, onion, melon, cncnmboi, eabhagt*, Jte. 
(MisliUiff (\lnim. 1. I, ‘2). The whieh 

foiined .Tacob’ti pieseiit WJis of such kinds a-? would 
keep, and had keptduiing the fainiiie(Oen. xliii. 1 1). 

The Jewish calendar, a.s fixed hv the tliiee gieat 
festixaW, tniiKHl on the seasons of gieeii, iipe, and 
fiilly-galheK'd pKHluce. Hence, if the m'.is<»ii was 
backwaid, oi, owing to the im]>erlci turns of a iion- 
astionomual lockoning, seemed to he so, a month 
x\as inteiralated. This iud«* system w.is fondly 
retaiueil long alter mcnt.il ]'i ogress and foieign 
uiteiconise j>laced a iioiTcct caleiular wit Inn their 
power; so that notice of a Vtfo/uy, i.e.„ si>coiiil 
or intercalated Adar, on account of the lanihs being 
iu>t yet of paschal size, an«l the barley not foixv.ird 
enough for the Ahib (green sheaf), was sent to tlie 
Jcxvs of Habyloii .ind Egypt (Ugol. de He Hiutt. v. 
‘2*2) early in the sea'ion. « 

The year ouliiiaiily consisting of 1*2 montlis 
was dividcil into ti agiienltuial j)oru»tls as tblluw's 
{'IhSiiphta Tiuuiit/i^ ch. 1) : — 


I. SowiNo Timf. 

... . be|{iiuiitig abolitX 

Tksri, latter lull t< ainiiuiiiiil I 

V eqnmox >Early ruin due. 

M.ireb('sviiTi I 

kasleu, iuiiiicT half J 


ir. UnkivuTims. 

Kasleu, latter liuli. 

Tel le ill. 

Shebuth, loinic'r half. 


111. Cold Si- ason. 
Sbeballi, lutlei half . . . . 

Lv“W "• " •• 

N ib.tti, 1(>] nu'i* half . . . . 


IV. IlAiivKsr rixiK. 


.Nisati, latter Igilf , 
ljur. 

Six .in, former half 


i ltt'Kimiin^ a)»oul. 
x-ernul equinox. 
Harley gin n. 
Passover. 

Wheat n|X'. 
IViiteeost. 


V. .Si MMI It. 

Si ran, laltcr half 
'r.iinn/.. 

Ah, hiinier half. 


Ah, liiLler half. 
Klnl. 

I’lsri, former half 


VI. SuLTitY Sr xsox. 


Ingathering of fruils. 


Thus the Ii months fiom mid Tisii to mid Nis.in 
weie mainly ociaipied with the piocess of ciilliia- 
lioii, aii<l the lest with the gathcimg of the fiiuts. 
Uuin was commonly ('xpeeted soon atlei the 
niitumiial cqiihiox or mid Tisii; and if hy the 
liist of Knslcn none had iidlcn, a l.ist was piu- 
claimcil (J//.s/om, Taanilh^ I'h. I). 'flic coininoii 
sc’iiptuial cxnrt^sioiis of the “eaily” and the 
“kilter lain' (Dent. \i. 14; .ler. v. ‘24; IIos, 
vi. Zh’i. 1; Jam. v. 7) me scauely eon- 
liimcil by mudeiii expeiieiice, the season of laiiis 
being unbroken (Kobinsoii, i. 41,4‘2!); in. UiJ), 
though pel haps the liill is more .^tiongly in-aiked 
at the beginning and the end of it. The coiistei- 
ii.'itiou c.iuscil by the fiiiliue of tho former laiii 
IS depiefeil ill Joel i. ii. ; and that piophet seems 
to piomisc that and the latter lain together “ in 
the fiist month,” i. c. Nisaii (ii. ‘22). The ancient 
Ilcbiews Innl little notion of gieeii or loot-ciops 
giowii for fodder, noi w.is the long summer dioiight 
suitable for them. Bailey siipplieil food both to 
mail and bc.i.st, and the plant, c.dled m Ez. iv. 0, 
“ Millet,” |n’l, holcus durfuhiy Linn, (rieseuiiis), 
w'as glazed while green, and its lipe giairi made 
into bie.ul. In the katcr poiiiKl of more udxaiiced 
Iriigatiuu the )nSn, “ I'VnngieL'k,” oeouis, .also the 
nn^N a cloxor, .ippaieutly, gixeii cut {Pcah. v. !y). 
Mow'iiig (^T^» Am. VI. 1 ; Ps. Lvxii. 0) and hay- 
making wroio familiar piocesscs, but the latter Inul 
no pxpiess woid, TVH st.indlng both tin* grass and 
hay, a token of a hot climate, xvlieii: the guuss may 
become Iiay as it stiinds. 

'I'hc prinhu'c of tlie land, besiiles fniitfiom trees, 
x\'.ts techniwdly distinguished a.s including 

apparently all cereal plants, {quicquid in 

t.iliqni'i n'tsciturf Buxt. Lex.), nearly equivalent to 
the Latin (cqumeti^ and D'3)V"IT or HJ'J 
ncmifM horiaisitt (siuco. the former (I'ord alone was 
ascil also genencally for all seiil, including all else 
whh'h was liable to tithe, ibr xtfiich puiqHMe l;he 



3.-~Gi>.iU trctuling in tin* yrnin, hIilii ni>hii m tlic Ik Id, nftrr 

III wi'll niaiiinod a jiroccss called der. i 

*1D3, pitnluSf ft mil its spotted a])pcaianrc, as repie- 
.'.fjitpd in the awompanying diawin^ hy Surenliu- 
MU.S to illustrate the Mishiiu. Wheic the soil was 



Vig 4.~Com«srowiDg in paUlm,— (SurrnliiMiw ) 


the wiitir luiB Hiihnili d — (Wilkiimon, Tumhs, m-iir tin- 1’> rnmiilN ) 

heavier, the ploufjhinj' was best done di y ( “diiin sicca 
telluiv licet,” \ w^Jlcunj, i.‘dl4 and theie,thon,u:h 
not geneially, the sdrrilio ("inV* dcr. to 

f leansc), and even ilio Unit lu oi' lionMii hiisUindn, 
peiloimed with tahnlde a(lixe<l to the sides of the 
sliaie, inujjht be useful. Hut the inoie toiiual loii- 
tiiic of heavy western soils imisl u(»t !«• lu.ulc the 
standard of such a iiatuially lino tilth as that of 
Palestine «;eneiully. “ Siiiit <*uiin ie<;iouuin piopii.i 
miiiitiia, sicut /Iv^^pti et AftuMO, in cpiibus afjncula 
jiost SGinentein ante inessem sci^etciii non attm'.:it 
... in li.s autem locis ulii dcsiilcndtir sur/itio*’ . 
Columella, ii. PJ. Duiiiu; the laius, if not too 
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heavy, or hot ween Iheii two peii<Kls, wouhl 1m? the 
best time ^oi those ojM'intions; thus 7<) days iM'foie 
the pissovcr wjis the time piesciibofl for sowing for 
tlic “ wavo-bheaf,” and, probably, theicfoie, for that 
of biiJey gencnilly. The oaoij weie iiignJ on by a 
goad liken spear (Judg. in. .'} I ). The ensloin of 
watching ripening ciop«; and thieshing iloois against 
theft, or damage (Kobiiisaii, i. ii. 18,8:t, iU)) 

is ]»U)bal)ly ancient. Thus Hoa/ slept on the ilmn* 
(Kuth iii. 4,7.) liailey lipgned a week or two 
befbie wheat, and as line hai vest w eat her was m- 
taiii (l*iov. xwi. I ; 1 Sam. xii. 17 ; Am. iv. 7), 
the crop chiefly \aiied with the quantity of timely 
lain. The peiioil of harvest must always ha\c 
dillerod acctuding t(» elevation, aspect, &<*. (Rohin- 
8011 , i. 4.'»0, bbl.) The pi-opuition of Iiaivest 
gathered to sce<l siAVii was often vast, a linndre»l- 
fold is mentioned, hut in such a way ns to signify 
that it w;i.s a limit laiel}' aiUiined ((icn. xwi. 12 ; 
Matt. xiii. 8). 

The lob'itioii of ciojis, familiar to the Kg}'pti{ms 
(Wilkinson, ii. }». 4), can liaidly have been uii- 
Jviiowii to tiie llebiew's. lowing a field with diveis 
seeds was foibiddeii (Deut. xxii. 9), mid minute 
«liieetious aie given by the labbis for arrmiging a 
seeded suiflicc with gieat vaiiefy, yet avoiding 
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juxtaposition of hctvrotjcnea. Such nimngcxnentf 
aie shown in the annexed rirnxvings. Three fur- 
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Fi); 8. — Sowing — ^SiiicnliiMiint ) 


rows’ inleiTal was the pi escribed margin (Olaim, 
ii. 6). The blank spaces in fig. 5, a and (), lepie- 
sciit such margins, tapering to save gionnd. in 
a viiieyaid wide sjiaccs wiie otlen left, between the 
vines, fur whose loots a radius of 4 cubits was 
allowed, and the lost of the space ciop]ied : .so 
heili-gaideiis stood in the midst of vnie\.iids 
(Pnili. V. .■)). Kig. 9 shows a coiii-lield with olives 
about and amidst it. 



I'l); 0 . — ( urn-rii'M witli OIimb — Sun uliu‘-iiiii.) 

The wheat, iHcc., xv;us reaped by the sickle (the 
woid for whieh is in Dent., and b|P in .Tei. 

and Joel), either the earn merely, in the “ Piceiiian” 
method (VaiT. do 7ic Jinst. i. bO), or stalk and all, 
or it w*as pulled by the loots (l*eah. v. 10). It 





KIr. 7 —Sowing.— (SurriiUii‘'l««.l 


Fir. II.— rullinRiip tlipdnnm by tli«* mcitii .— tU tupra.) 
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hon])M, niyDIp^. iH tho toim «)f fi liplinet, 
•'» (of vvJiicI), howovor, hv 

uiiotlu*!’ pxplaiintioM, liuxt. LcJ'. s. V. niDb-i3), 
or nmn^ ofai'akp. The ''luMVcs oi lu'a|ih woie 



I'li; li! - |^<un>iiliii«iiiH.} 


cnilej (Am. li. l:»'j to the tlooi — a chotiUr spit of 
haul uioiind, jMoh.ihly, .a.s now, f.oin AO to HO oi 
1<»0 f«M't III (li.inietei . Hiifh tiou's wj*‘e piohably pei- 
manerit, ainl became well known spots (<!en. 1. 10, 
1 1 ; ‘J S.im. wiv. lo, IS). On these the oxen, &e., 
fo. hnlileii to he mii/./.leil (l)ciit. xxv. 4-), ti ample,! out 



Fin 13 — TIinitliiiin-fliHir Tfit* «!«rn ilrhen nuinil llu’ h' h|i ; conli lU 
to the tiMU •! « imtiiiii - illoiiKiiii, Tillin''' ) 


tlio "lain, a-s we (hul repiesenteil in the K^yptian 
nionuinents. At a later time the .Tews ustsl a 
thresluii" sleil"e e.illel Mim'ij (Is. xli. 15 ; 2 Sam. 
\\\y. 22; I Cm. x\i. 2“i), pioliably re.seinblin" 
the .still employe 1 in Ki;ypt (Wilkinson, li. 

1 ». l‘J0) a hta"e with three lollcis rid^eil xvith non, 
which, aiileil by the tliivei’s weitjlit, ciiishe<l out, 
orteii iiijiuiiie:, the "i.iiii, a^ well .as i nt oi toie the 
sti.iw', which thus became tit for foihler. It appcai-s 
to haxe lieeii similar to the Homan irihulutnand the 
p!nstdlni,i. rocniemn ^Ahiir. ifc A’, A', i. .52). I.i<;htei 
p.'iiii.^ weic IVateii out with a stiik (Is. A.xx'iii. 27). 


ACIHICIILTURI.: 

Tkailev w’.as .sometimes so.ikeiI ;m«l then paieheil 
befoie tieiuliii" out, xvhieh <j;ot ml of the pellicle nt 
the iriain. .Hee fuithei ihc Antiiimtates Ti 
[■"oliiii, vol. 29. 



1m.' 14 -lliiihliiii' liitliiiiii.iit — l^l'ioin tun Mn m .) 

Tlie use of animal manuie is ]i]o\e(l lieipieiit by 
such leeuiiiii" e\j»ies.sions as “(lun" on tlie face of 
the e.ulh, liehl,” &c. (I's. Ixxxiii, l6; 2 K. ix. .^7 ; 
.Ter. viii. 2, &c.). A labbi^ limits the quantity to 
thiee heaps ot ten half-eois, or about 5HU pilloiis, 
to e.ieh nXp \ of epbah of Riain, tJesen.l, ainl 
wrishes the ipiantity in eacli lieap, Kitliei than tlieir 
niimbei, to be ineieaseil if the lielil be lai"e 
(Sebexoiih, cap. iii. 2). Nor was the meat iiseliil- 
IHSS of sheep to the soil iiifl ••eo"nise«l (ibnl. 4), 
tluiii^b, owm" to the m‘i>‘‘''il ihslinctness of the 
pastoial life, theic* was less scope foi it. Ve|.',elable 
aslu‘s, buint stubble. Sir. weie also iiscil. 

The “shoxel” ami “f.ui” (fim ami HTtO 

V. • > 

Is. x\.v’. 24, but tlieir j>roeise ililleieiire i.s veiy 
(luubtkil) indicate the process of winnow in" — a 
couspieuous pait of amaent btmbamliy (l*s, xxxx'. 
.5; Job xxi. 18; Is. xx'ii. 15), and impoilaiit owiii" 
to the slovenly thieshing. Kvcnirij^ was the fa- 
x'onriie time (Kuth lii. 2) when theie was mostly 
.1 breeze. The to seat ter) = ITT tJoF? 

(Matt. ill. 12; Hoiii. Hmi. xviii. ,588), wa.s pei haps 
a liioad shovel xvhieh thiew the fjiain up n^ahist 
the xviml; wliile the riH*] (akin to n-H?) may 
liax'c beiai a fork (still useii in I’alestiiie for the 
same punMise), or a broad biLsket in which it was 
tosicd. The heaj) of proiliiee reiideicd in rent xx'.as 
sometimes customaiily so Luge as to cover the 

nn'l (Hax'a Metzia, ix. 2). This faxami-s the 
latter view. So the ittuoi/ W' a.s a cnrn-Tiieasnie in 
Cyprus, and the Biirrvoy = ^ a (Liddell 

and Scott, f.cx. s. v, rrriioy). The last ])ioeess xas 
the bhakiii" in a sieve, n'ibrmiif to sepuate 

diit and lefiise (Am. ix. 9). 
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Kif'lils am! !!(kii*s w('n‘ iu)t. oamiinmly onrliwod ; 
vineyanls mustly Wfn', with a }Ui«l otlior 

biiiMiii(;s (Num. x\ii. *it ; IV. Ixxx. l.’J ; N. v. a; 
Mutt. x\i. nii; coni]). .Tiid. vi. 1 1). IViiiks of mini 
fiom ilitflios woie aUo us.‘i|. 

With H’u;aiil to o<*ni|i.im-y, a t<*M;iiiL mii^ht jKiy a 
lixoil moiipyrd rout ((^nnt. viii. 1 1)— in whicli 
In* was rallwl aiul was (ompnllublc to keep 

the ujionml in i;o<>d oider; or a stipulated shaie ot 
the fiuits (“J Sam. ix. 10; Matt. xxi. It+), otlen a 
lialf or a thinl; lait local ea.stom was the only 
lule: III this case he was called niid wa.s 

nnne jnotected, the owner shaiiiiv; the Ios>> of a 
.shf»it or spoilt ciop; so, in lase of hw usls, lilh;ht, 
the ye.ii’s lent was to he abated; oi he mii^ht 
receive such shaie a.- a salary — an iiil’eiior^HKsitioii — 
will'll the Iciiii which described him was “iDin. 
It was iiiihiddcii to sow flax ilminn a shoit occu- 
pancy (hejice leases for terms of yeai's would seem 
to have been common), lust the soil should be un- 
duly exhausted (eomp. Ueortj. i. 77). A pi-ser-hy 
ml; 4 :ht eat any quantity of corn or {^lapes, tnit not 
leap or carry oil' fruit (Dent, xxiii. 21-25; Matt, 
xii. 1). 

The rijrhts of the ODiner to he left, and of gleaii- 
insc [PouMKR; (iLKATSiNu], foitned the p<K*r mail’s 
elaim on the soil for siqipoit. For henetit, too, 
a sheaf foi^ott-cii in iiairyini' to the floor was to he 
lell; so also with repaid to the vineyaixl and the 
olive-orove (Lev. xix. 0, 10; Dent. x\iv. 111). 
Beddes there seems a prolxihility that evt*ry thiixl 
year a secoml tithe, besides the piiests’, was |Miirt 
for the floor (Dout. xiv, 28, xx\i. 12; Am. iv. *t; 
Toll. i. 7; Joseph. Aul, iv. 8). On this doubtful 
fxiint of the fioor man’s tithe ('DV X'VD) see a 
leaniel note liy Suienhiisiiis, ad IV.di. viii. 2. 
These rights, in case two fioor men weie paitneis 
ill oecufianey, mij^ht he conveyed by o.ich to the 
other for half the ticl 1, ami thus I'otained between 
tlu'in (Maimon. ad I’eah. v. 5). Sometimes a cha- 
ritable owriier deelaieil Ids {ground common, when 
itjs fiuiis, as those of the sabbatical ycai, went to 
the poor. For tliiee yeais tlic fruit of newly- 
filaiited tree.s xvas ilei'iued uiieircu incised ami for- 
bidden ; in the 4tli it was holy, as fii-^.t-fiuits; in 
the Titli it mioht he onlinarily eaten (Misliiia Allah, 
p'mini). For the various classical aiialopjie-,, see 
Diet, of Or. 'tnd Horn. Antitp s. v. [11. 11."] 

AGRIPTA. [IlLRon.] 

A'OUR “liN, to collect), an un- 

known Israelite saoo, the author of the saying 
coiilaiuGil in Piov. xxx. lie is e^^ed the son of 
.Inkeh, and addressed his .advice to Wliiel ami Ucal. 
.le.ome and Kaschi consider this a symliolital name 
of Solonuni himself. Hut this is inconsistent with 
the desiirnation np'"33j son of Jakeh, since Solomon 
is desciihed in the same book as son of 

Unid. [IL'w. H.] 

A 'UAH (SNIIN ; Ax<^0] Ac1vth\ son of 
Oinri, seveiitli kiiiij of the separate kingdom of 
Israel, and sw-ond of his dynasty. The •rieat 
le-ison which we Icain from his life is the dofilh 
of wickedness into xvhieh a weak mm may tall, 
even thoiU^li not devoid of good feelings and .liniahle 
impulses, wluMi he ahandons himself to the giiii lance 
of anotlier fM’rson, resolute, unscriipiihnis, ami de- 
finivcil. The cause of his ruin was his maiTkige 
with Jezebel, daughter of Ktliliaal, or Fitluih.il, king 


AHAH 

ot Tyie, who had been priest of Astarte, but had 
usiujhhI Die thioiie of his hiother Phallus (cuiiijiave 
Joseph. Ant. viii. I.», 2, with c. Apiou. i. IS). 
If .she lesemhles the Ladv Mai'heth of our gieat 
di.'iin.iDst, Ah.ili li.is hnidly Macbeth’s eiieigy and 
deteiniinutioii, thoiigli ho was probably by nature a 
better man. We have a romparatively full account 
of .Miah's reign, hec.iiise it Was flistiiiguished by 
the miiiLstiy of the gieat prophet Flijah, who was 
hi ought into direct collision with Je/eliel, when she 
\enliired to intiiKluee into Israel the imjiiiie wor- 
ship of Baal and her f.ilher’s goddess Astarte. in 
ohedienci* to her wishe«,, Ahah caused a temple to 
1 m' built to B.ial in Samaria itself, ami cii niacul.ir 
glove to he eoiisi'Ciafed to Astaite. \\ ith a fixed 
tieteriiiiiiation to extirpate the true religion, Je/e!iel 
hunted down ami put to death (lod’s pmphets, 
some of w'lToin wen* concealed in caves by Ob.idiah, 
the goveitiorof Miah’s house; while the Phoenici.iii 
rites xveie eaiiiisl c»ii with s’leh .splendour, that we 
re.vl of 450 prophets of Baal, and 4(M) of \shei.di. 
(See 1 lx. xviii. 10, W'heie our vei'sion follows the 
LXX. ill eiioieoiisly siibslitutiiig “the gioves” 
for the proper name A.she.iih, as ag.im lu 2 K. 
XXI. 7, xxiii. 0.) [Asinuvn.J How tlu* woi slap 
oftiod w'as rcstoied, and the idolatrous ]irieds slain, 
ill coiiswjuence of “ a son* I’.imiiie in Saiiiaiia,'’ will 
he nioi'c piopeily lelatel under the ailicle Ki.i.iAii. 
But henthemsm and peisecution weie not the only 
crimes into which Jezebel led her yielding lia.sh.iiid. 
One of liis chief tastes wa.s for splendid aHiiteetuve, 
wliah he showed by hiiilding an ivoiy house ami 
seveial iilies, and also by ouleiiiig the restoiafion 
and foi tilieatioii of Jericho, wliich seems to have 
belonged to Israel, and not. to Judah, as it is .said 
to have been rehiiilt in the day.s of Ahob^ rather 
than in those of Die coiileniporary king of Judah, 
Jehoshaphat. (1 K. xvi, .U). But the plaee in whieli 
he ehietly indulged this p.isstoii was the beautiful 
city of Je/re«'l (now Ztvm), iii the plain of Fs- 
draelon, whah he adoimsl with a p:ilace arid paik 
for his own residence, tliougli Sauian.i lemaiiii'il 
the capital of his kingdom, Jezieel standing in the 
same i elation to it a.s the Versailles of the old 
French munarchy to Paris (Sbuile). S. ^ P, 244). 
I)e.siring to aild to his ph*asure-grouiids there the 
xincyanl of his neighbour Naboth, he jirojwiscd to 
buy it or give land in exchange for it ; and wliwi 
this was refuswl by NalHilh, in accxmlancc with the 
Mo.saic law, on the ground Diat Dio vineyard w.is- 
** the inheritance of liis fathers” (Lev»xxv. 25), a 
false accusation I'f hlasjiheiny xvas brought .ag.uiist 
him, and not only xvas he himself sUuiihI to death, 
hut his sons also, as we learn from 2 K. ix. 2d. 
Flijah, alreatly the gi-eat ximlii'ator of religion, now 
ap|iearcd as the .issortor of moixslity, and diH-lared 
that the entire extii”]xition of Allah’s house was the 
penalty apjiointevl t'or his long course of wickedm^s, 
now crowMiod by this atrocious crime. The execu- 
tion, however, of this .sentence was delayed in i-oii- 
scquence of Allah’s <leep re|ienf .ance. 'I'lie remaining 
part of the first book of Kings is occupied by an 
account of the Syrian wars, whicli brigiiially seems 
tolmve been rontaimxl in the last two chapteis. It 
is mill'll inon» iiatiiial to place the 20th cliapter 
after the 21 si, ami so bring the whole history ot 
the.se xvars together, than to interrupt the narrative 
by iiiterjmMiig the story of NalKith between the 
20lh ami 22nd, esjieeially ns the beginning of the 
•22nd seems to follow n/itiirally from Dio end of the 
20tli. And this arrangement is actually found in the 
LXX. ami confirmisl by the narrative of JosejJuis. 
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We ivJiJ ot* throe cnmjMi'jn's winch Ahab undeitook 
.•nr.nn->l I>cnha.la«l II. ot'Dani.-isiais, two detun^xe 
anil ono ollensivc. In the first, IJcnhadad lai«l 
to .Samaria, and Ahab, cncomageil by the iMitriotn: 
coiiiiM'Is of ({(mI’s piopbcts, who, next to the tnii* 
icli'^ooii, value I most deeply the imlcjH'iidfiice of 
Ills iho.scn people, made a s>nd«len .it tack on him 
whiUt m the plenitude of aiioi,'ant coiilidence ho 
w.is liuii'pietiusiii his tent with hl.s iij x.issjil kilims, 
'fhe .^yiiaiis were totally routed, aud lied to Da- 
mascus. 

Next xear Bcnlmdjul, beliexin^ that his huluie 
xv.is oxviie;; to wjine ix'culiar jviwer xvhich tlrc (hnl 
of Isi.id exeicised ovei the hills, iiix .ided Isiael by 
w.iy of A])h(‘k, oil the M. of .hn ilaii (Stanley, S. d 

App. Yet Ahal/s xieloiy was so complete 

tint lienhid.id himself fell into his hands; but xx.is 
leli.isel (nintiaiy lo the will of (lod as announced 
i)V .1 piopln'l) on condition of lesbninj' .all tin* cities 
ol whiili he held, ami iiiakiim “ stieets ’* foi 

AImIi 111 Damascus ; that is, admittiiii; into his 
e.ipit il i»eimanent llcbiew coinmissioiieis, in ;ni 
indcpeiiilent jiosilion, xvith speci.d dwellinus foi 
iheni eh’cs and their retinues, to watch oxer the 
ciiiunieici.il and politic.il Intel ests ot .\hab and his 
sMli|«e(s. 'I'hi-s xvas .ippiinaitly in let.iliatioii fora 
Miuil.ir pii\ile';e e\;ictel by lieidiadad’s prediressor 
flu'll Oimi in icspect to S.imniia. Aftei this ”ieat 
.s.icccss Ahab ciiJojihI peace for thr(*e ycais, and it is 
dilli< lilt to account, exactly for the thinl outbieak 
of liodilities, xxhich in Ixiii^s is Inietly attiibuteil 
to ,111 atf.n*k made by Ahab on h’amofh in tJilead 
on the east, of .Foidan, in conjuncfi<in xvith .Telio- 
shaph.it kiu'^ of .ludah, xvhuh toxxn he claimed as 
bi lon'j.in!; to Isiael. Ibit if llauiolii xvas otic of 
tlie ( ities which Benh.nl.id a'^ieisl to restoie, xvhy 
did Ahab XV. lit foi thiee yeai.s to eiifoice the fiilfil- 
im iit of the tioaty ? I’lom this ililliciilty, and the 
extreme hilteines.s shoxvn by Henhailad axcainst .\liab 
li' i-onally (1 K. xxii. .‘11), it seeiii'^ pioUible th.it 
• tills xx'as not tlie case (or at all ex cuts that the 
.^xii.iiis did not so iindeistaiid the treaty), hut that 
Ahab, noxv strenul hened by .lehosh.aphat, xvho must 
li.ixe felt keenly the paramount inijiortance of 
‘•niijdni'j; the power of Syria, originated the war 
hy .issaiiltm^j Haiiioth xxdtbout any miiiuHliate pro- 
xoc.itioii. Ill .any c.a.se, fJod’.s blessiui; did not lest 
on the e\|xedition, .and Ahab wa.s told by the projiliet 
Mieaiah that it would fail, and that the prophets 
XX ho .idvisfd it xvere hiirryiii^ him to his ruin. For 
irivMif; this xvaniing Micaiah wa.s imprisoned ; but 
Ah.ib XV.IS fco far i-oused by it as to, take tlie pre- 
e.iiilion of disi^iiisiiiflf himself, so as not to oiler a 
eonspiciioiis maik to tlie andiers of Ikadiadad. But 
hr xvas .sl.iin by a “ certain man xvho drexv a boxv at 
a venture^" and tlioiij;li staid up in his chariot for 
a tune, yet be died towards cx'cning, and his army 
d!s|viM«d. When he wa.s bronj;ht to l»e buried in 
S.nnaiia, tlie do^s licktsl up his blood a.s a seiTant 
XX, IS xva.shin^' his chariot; a paiti.il fiillilmcnt of 
Klij.di’s pKHliction (1 K. \\i. 19), which was more 
hteially accomplished in the ca.se of his son (2 K. 
i\. *Jd). Jo.sephiis, however, Rulistitiites .Je/reel for 
.'siimaria in the foniier jiassajje (Ant. xdii. l.'i, b). 
The date of Almb’s accession is 919 li.C. ; of bis 
de;itli, B.c. 897. I 

A lyiniT prophet, who deccix'ed the captive j 
IsiMclitcs' ill Babylon, and w.os bunit to death by I 
Nebi]chailne/./.ar, .ler. xxix. 21. [(I, E. L. C.] j 

AHAR'HKL (^niriK ; 

Altat'chet)t nayie of a man (1 Clir. iv. 8). 
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AIIAS'AI ('tHN ; Ahnzi), a man oalletl J\ii- 
ZKUAii (mtn^) in 1 Clir. ix. 12. (leseniiis con- 
jeetiiros that wc should read Aha/dali (n'THfi^) in 
both iw.s.Mijjes. 

, AllASBA'I ('3pn«; ’Arr/Sf'row ; Au.s-6un, 

I name of a m.iu (2 Sam. xxiii. :i4). 

AIIASUE'RUS (C’niCTN; 

LXX., but *K(rl‘i\pos^ Tob. \iv. 1 o, A. V. ; .4s.si/<7-ns, 
V'^uljf.), the name of one Mediiui and txvo l*er«iiin 
kiii'i^i meiitioimi in the Old 'restameiit. It may be 
desirable to pidix to this article a cliroiiolo^ical tabic 
of the Meilo-lVi’Niaii kind's fiom Cyaxaios Aita-x- 
erxes l.oii<;imanus, aecoiiliiii; b) their onliiuuy class- 
ical names. The Scriptural iKinie.s coiijectuicd to 
con cspoiid lo llicm in this article and An rAXl.KM.S 
ate added in italics. 

1. (‘yaxaies, kiiij' of Minim, son of Plirnortcs, 
grandson of Di'ioccs and compieior of Ninc'xch, hc- 
i,an to icii^n 15.(’. 0.14. AAu.M/cr»cs. 

2. Astya^^es his son, last km*^ of Alcdia, li.c 
594. Piniiis the Mi'ilc. 

.‘k (^yriis, son of his danijliter Maudane and 0am- 
hy.ses, a IVi'sian noble, tirst kino of IVisia, b.’iib 
( '/// us. 

4. C\'inibyses his son, .529. y1/ms’//<*/v/'!. 

5. A Magian usurper, who ]M‘rsoimtes Smcrdis, 
the youiioer son of (’yriis, 521. Ai'taverj'vs. 

(). Ihriiis llystaspis, lai.seti to the tluoiie on the 
ov’c'itlirow of the Ma^i, 521. Durins. 

7. Xerxes, his son, 48.5. Ahnsutrus, 

H, .Aitiuieixes lamoim.iiius (Macrcn'lieir), liis son, 
4t55 -4 ‘.15. ..‘Icfu.rc /•.cc.v. 

The* name Ahasiierus or Aehashveroah is the 
same as the Sanscrit kshatra^ a kini;, whieli apiiears 
as Lshersthe in the arrow-headed in.seiiplions of 1‘eisu- 
|N>lis, juid to tlii.s ill its Ilcduexv Ibnn ]>rosthelic is 
pK'lixtnl (see fiihbs* (leseiiiiis R). Tins name in 
one ofitsCiieek forms is Xeixes, explained hy lleiod. 
(vi. 98) to mean a sioinlic atum suflicieiitlv 

nc*ar that of kimf. 

I. In Dan. i\. 1, Aha.sucriis is .s.iid to be the 

father of Daiius the Medc. Now it is almost ceilam 
tHItt (’yaxares is a tin in of Abasiic*uis, jjieeised into 
Axaivs with the prefix Dy- or Kai-, eonimon lo the 
Kaiaiiian dxn.isly ot kiiiipc (Malcolm’s tli. 

iii.), with xvhich m.ay be f*(mi|wire«l Kai Ixliosnio, the 
IVisian n.uiie of (Vni-*. The son of tliKs (V.ixaies 
xv.us Astyages, and it is no iui])iobable conjee tine th.it 
Ikiriiis the MchIc* xxas Astyai^ex, set ovei Babylon as 
xnceroy by bis i^aiidson Cyrus, ;uid allowed to live 
there in royal st.ate. (See Ihiwliiisoii’s Hundtdus^ 
vol. i. Essay iii. §11.) [Darh'h.] This fii-st Aha- 
suenus, then, is Cyaxarc*s, the comiuei or of Nineveh. 
And in acconlance with this view, xve lead in Tohit, 
xiv. 15, that Nineveh w’hs taken by Nabucliodoiio.soi 
and Assneriis, i. e. Cyaxares. 

2. In E/.iaiv. fi, the oiiemios of the .lews, after 
the death of Cyrus, desirous to frustiate the Imildin;; 
of Jerusalem, send acx^iisations mjainst them to 
Miasfierus kiiiir of rei.sia. This must be C’ambyses. 
For we i-ead (v. 5) tliat tlieir op)K)sition continued 
from the time of Cyms b» that of iMiiiis, and Alia- 
siierus and Aitaxerxos, *.<?. (".imbyses and the IVu- 
do-smeidis, aie mentioned as reiji^ning bid, ween them. 
fAi:TAXKR-\KS.] Xenophon (Cyr. viii.) calls the 
hrothi'i’ of Carabyses Tanyoxares, {. c. the younger 
Oxares, whence wc infer that the elder Oxams or 
Axares,or .Ahasuenis, was Cambyses. His constiuit 
wai-s probably prevented linn fivim interfering in the 
1 I) 
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fmicems ol’ i]\o Jpws. Ho wjis |i1:iiiily callntl aftor 
his ijiaiaUhtljor, who w:ii>iiot of ro)'.Ml liico, anti theio- 
foro it ih vi'iy likoly that lu* also asMiiiUHl the kini^ly 
name »>r title of Ax.ires or Cyaxaie'' whieli h.id bini 
home hy ]jis most ill nstj ions aneistin*. 

.‘h The tliiul is the i ns of the )jtM>lv of 

Ksthei. It IS needle'.s to ;',i\'e iiioie than the hea«ls 
of the well-known stoiy. IhiMii-j; diNoieetl his 
(iue<*n Vashti f<»i refusin'^ to ajipe.ir m pnhhe at a 
haiMpiet, he inai i ieil foui ye.\i s ath'i wanls the Jewess 
Ksth«*r,* eonsin aiul waul <»f Monleeai. Fi\e }ears 
alter this, Ilain.in, one of liis loinisellojs, ha\in<; 
been sliuihteJ by Moidecai, ]iie\ailetl upon him to 
onler the ilestnictioii of all the Ji'Ws in the empire. 
Ihil l»efiue Iheday ajijiointtsl for the inassaere, Ksther 
mul 3I«ndecai overthiew the influenee which Haman 
had exercised, ami s>o eomj)letely changed hisfrt‘lin;;s 
in the matter, that they induce I him to ])ut Haman 
to death, and to }^i\’'e the Jews the n^Iitofself- 
ileleiMie. This they U'-isl so vi}:;orously, that tliev 
killed several thousands of their op|M)nent.s. Now j 
fioni the extent assio;iied t<i the I’eisiari empire 
(Kstli i. 1), “from Imlia even unto Ethiopia,” it 
is provinl that Haiius Hystsvspis is tlie eaihest |H)S- 
sible kinv to wliom this history can apply, and it is 
hardly woith while to consider tlie elaiins of any^ 
alter Aitaxerxes Lon^imanus. Hut Ahasiieius can- 
not he identical with Daiiiis, whose xvires weie the 
ilaiKThters of<!yrus and Oianes, and who in name 
and eluiraeter eipially dilVei*sfiom that foolish tyi ant. 
Neither can he he .\itaxeixes hoii^^imanus, aIthoin;h 
as Aitaxerxes is a compound of Xeixcs, theie is less 
dilliciilty heie as to the name. Hut in the fust 
plaee the ehaiactei of Aitaxerxes, jus ^i\en by Pln- 
tareli and liy Dimlorus (xi. 71), is also veiy unlike 
that of Ahasuorus. He«>ide8 tills, in luravii. 1-7, 

I l-Jd, .\it,ixeixes, in the scrrutfi year of his ioij;ri, 
Issues a deciee x'ery taxvnn/ihle to the Jexx's, ami 
it is unlikely themforc tlmt in the forlfth (Esth. 
iii. 7) Haman could speak to him of them as if he 
knew nothing about them, and |N'isuade him to 
sentimce them to an iiidiscn'Tuin.ile massacie. \Vc 
sire tlieix'fbi’e rtsiuewl to tlu* belief that Ahasueius is 
Xerx«w (the namos heuu;, as we have soen, ideiitieal ; ; 
and this wmelusmu is thrtilied hy the resfiiib lance of 
ohariu'ter, and liy ceiljiiu chvonoloii;u'.\l iuditwtioiis. 0s 
Xer\e.s seoiiri^d the sea, and put to death theeiij;iiieei*s 
of liis bridj'e, because theii work was iiijiiied by a 
storm, so Abcusucrus lopiidiuted liisipimi Vashtj be- 
eniise she would not violate the decoi uui ofher s*'x,niKl 
ordeiel the inassaere of the whole Jewish jjenph* to 
"ratify the malice of ITsimnn. In the thiid year of 
the reifijn of Xeixes was held an ns‘emlily to arraiijje 
the nieeiun war (Hermi. vii. 7 tt’.). In the third 
year of Ahasueius wjvs held a fjroat feast ami jiswin- 
idy in Shuslian the palace (Esth. i. d). In the 
seventh vear of liis reign Xerxes returned «lefeat«l 
from (bwee, and console I himself by the plejisnres 
of the harem (Heixid. ix. lOH). in the seventh 
year of his reign “tail* yonii" virgins weie sought” 
for Ahasuei us, and he i-oplaccfl V.-ushtl hy imuTyiiig 
Esther. Thetiihute he “laid uixni the luid and 
upon the Kies of the sea” (Esth. x. 1) may well 
hive luvMi the result of the ex|K*nditurc jmd riiiiiof 
the (iiwian exfiedition. Throughout the book of 
Esther in the LXX. ' Apra^4p^fis is wiittenfor Alm- 
sueriis, but on this no .'irgiimcnt of any weight isin 
be foumkxl. [<•. K. L. O.J 

AHA'VAfXJHK; B *EuI, B ’Aou*'; A/utra), 

n place fE/.r. viii, IM, or a river (*1713) (\iii. 2.5), 
on the biinks of which Ezra ^•ollect^si the s<H-ond 
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cx]>edition which letuincl with him tiom Babylon 
to Jeiusilein. Vaiioiis hiivo been the coiijectuies as 
to it.s liHsility : c. ;/. Adi.iba (Leclcic and iMaiineitj; 
Abell orAvchflliiveniick, see Wiiiei ); the (heat Z.ib 
( h'osuuinlillei , /h/». fr i'off/'.). But tlie latest i uxseaicbes 
•■lie 111 tiivour ol it.s being the modern //t/, on the 
Eu]lhlate^, due e.ist of Damascius, tlie uaine of which 
is known to liJiM* been in the |s>st -biblical times Ihi. 
or Ihi da-kira (Tabu. KTpT “ the spiingof 

hituiiien.” »See h’liwlinson’s llerotlotns, i. dlO, nolo. 

In the aiioeiyplial Esdias the miine i.s giicu 
0cp(£jjl Josephus (.lw^ .\i. .5, § 2) mciely says cjy 
ri TT^au rov Ev^pdrov. [(1 ). 

A41AZ (tnN, pos^t'S'ior : Josepli.; 

Wxd^-rfs; Ac/ior), eleventh king of .iiulah, sou of 
.lotliJim, ascendeil the tlirone in the 2ot]i ycai of 
Ins age, accoiding to 2 K. \vi. 2. But this must be 
I a transciils'r’s enor for the ‘Jdlh, xvhich niimhor 
1 is found ill one Heluvw MS., the LX.X., the 
iVshito, ami Arabic xeision of 2 (’In*. xxMii. 1; 
for otherwise, his son Hezekiah was horn W'lien he 
wjus eleicn years old (so (Tuilon, Fn.\ti X’ol. 

i. p. dlS). At the lime of liis .u cession, 
king of l)'im:iscus ami rckali king of Isiael h.id 
leeciitly fianiiHl a league a"-ainst .liidali, and they 
pioivwlwl to lay siege to .leruMilem, intending to 
place on the tliione Ben Taheal, who was not a 
prince of the loyal family of Jnd.ili, hut piohahly 
a Si nan noble. I'ikiti this the great I’lojiliet 
Isaiah, full of zeal for (lod anil patiiotic loialty to 
the house of David, haslenod to gixe adviec and 
eiieouiagemciit to Aliaz, and it was piobahly owing 
to the spiiit of eiicigy and leligioiis devotion which 
he pouini into his counsels, th.it the .lilies faihxl 
ill their attjick on Jerusalem. 'I’hiis miieh, together 
with anticipations of danger fioin tlu* .\s-yii.uis, 
and a geneuil pictnie of w'caknoss and iinliiitliful- 
iiess both ill llic king ami the people, w'e bud m 
the tainous piopJieeics of the 7tli, S|||, ami Ihli 
chapteis of Is.aiali, in xvhich he seeks to animate* 
and siip|H)it tlii'iii hy the promise of the Messiali. 
Erom 2 K. xxi. and 2 ('hr. x.xviii. xx'e le.uii that 
the allies tiK»k a vast number of caplixcs, who, 
howcier, weie lesloied in viitiie of Ihc lemoii- 
stnimx's of the prophet Dded ; and that they jilso 
mfiicti'd a most seieie injuiy on Judah liy Hie 
cajiture of Elalh, a flouiishing poit on the Bed Sea, 
ill xvhich, after e.xj>clliiig the .Jews, tliey icest.iJi- 
IisIuhI the Edomites (acconliug lo tlie line lerulmg 
of 2 K. xvi. fi, D'OnK foi D'pnN), who 
attai'ked ami xx'asted the E. part of .Judah, xvhile 
tlie Philistines inx’jidcd the W. and S. The xx’eak- 
minded and lielpless Ahaz sought dclix’einrux* fiom 
these numerous troubles by aiipejiling fl Tiglatli- 
pih'ser king of Assyrui, who freed him liom Ins 
most formidable I'tiemies by inx'aditig Syn.i, tjikiug 
I>anin.scus, killing Ue/iii, and de]iiixing Israel of its 
Norlhcni and Transjonlanic di.stiicts. But Ahaz 
bad to puivbase this help at a cosily puce: he 
iH'cametribiitftiy to 'figlath-pili*ser, sent liiin sill the 
ti-e.TSiin*s of the Temple and his own palace, .and 
eien appeauil befoiehiiii in Damascus as a x’jlssuI. 
He also X'eiituieii to seek for sjifety in heathen 
ceremonies; making his .son pass tlnongh the tire 
to Moloch, consulting xv'zurtls jiiid nccromiuicci's 
(Is. viii. 19), saoriticing to the »Syiijin gods, iiitio- 
duciiig a foreign altar fixim I)am.\scus, and pmbably 
the xx’oiship of tlie he.’ivenly bodies fiom .\ssyiia ;iiid 
B.ibylon, !is he xvould s(s*m to liavc set, up (he horses 
of the sun mentioned in 2 K. xxiii. 1 1 (cf. Ta*’. Aim. 
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xii. 13); junl “tlio altais »»n the top (or roof) of 
the iipiier olisiiubor of Aha//’ (J K. \xiii. 1*J) were 
roniiH-ttHl with the ailoration of the stiu*b. We sec 
another aial hlameleNs result of this i||||k'oui'se 
with an astronomical people m the “^jPlial of 
* Aha/,” Is. x.\VMii. H. lie ilieJ alter a lei-^n of hJ 
ye.iis, lasling u.O. 740-7_*4. [11. K. L. C.j 

AiiAZi'AH (nnns, -innnN, whom Jehovah 

T . - T. - 

s>i>,tinns ; ’Oxof*as ; Ooho-.hts). 1. Son of Aliab 
an<l .Jiv.chel, ami eijjjhth kliii; of Isiael. Alter the 
haltle of llanioth in (Iileail [AllAuJ the Syiians 
li.ul the command of the counliy aloui; the east of 
.Ionian, and they cut oil all communication l)etv\c<“ii 
the Isjaclites and Mi..il)ilc.s, sti that the \a.ss.al kiiij; 
of I^Ioah lefiised Ins ye.ulv tnlmte of lU0,O(iu 
Iambs and lams with their wool («snup. 

Is. \\i. I). Jlcfore .vh.i/rih could take im'asuies 
foi «'nlbMlir4 his claim, hewas sciioiisly injuio<lh\ a 
f.ill thioU“h a lattice in lus pal.e-e at Samana. In hi-> 
In-alth heh.ul wuisliipped his mothei’M;o Isj.ind now 
he sent to iinpiiie ol the oiaeleot JVnl/ebub in the 
I’liilisline cit\ of Kkron wlietliei heslmuld lecovei his 
he.ilth. Ihit Kli|.ili, who now Ibr the last lime exer- 
cised the pio])hetic ollice, lebuked him foi this im- 
piety, and .innoiinced t<» liiiii liis •ajijno.tclum; death- 
lie leioned two \ 1 M 1 .S (ll.l’. JS'.lii, H'Ki). Tlie only 
ofh(*r leconlcd tiaiisaction of Ins lei'^n, ju!iende;i\our 
to join the km'4 ol‘ .lud.ih mi tiadin*^ to Ophir, is 
moie 111 ly 1 elated iiiidei .If. fiislIAfll \ r (1 K. .wti. 
hi) ll.; Vt K. i ; 2 Clii. \v. ll.). 

2. Kifth kiii'i of .Iiid.ih, son of .Tehoiam and 
Athaliah, daughter of Ahah, and theieibre nejihew 
of the ineeediiiLC Aha/iah. lie is (ailed A/aiiah, 
‘J (’111. \.\ii. (?, pioli,il»l\ hy a C(»]>\ist’s erior, and 
.lelioaha/, 2 tllu. aai. 17. Kwald {fJt'^chichlo 
tli^ I o//-^ A/vo /, iii. |» .VJ.'j) thinks that lus name 
was t:haii;.;ed to .Mia/iah oii Ins accession, but the 
lAX. lead ’Oxo^ias i’or Jelioalia/, and with this 
a!;iee the I’eshito, ('h.ild., and .\i:ih. So toowhile 
111 2 K. vm. 2il we lead that he was 22 yeais 
old at his accession, we liiul in 2 ('hr. x\ii. 2 that 
Ills aije at that time was 4-2. 'flie fonner number 
is ceitaiiily li^bt, as iii 2 (’lir. vxi. Ti, 20, we see 
fliat Ills fiitlier .lelioiam was 40 when he dusi^ 
which would nuke him younger than his own son, 
so that a tiaiisciiher must have miifounded HD 
(22) and HD (42). Aha/aah w'as an idolater, 
“w.ilkiii'^ 111 >11 the ways of the house of Ahab,” 
and lie allivil liimself with liia unde ,J«‘horam kiiij; 
of Isiael, 1)1 other and smivssor of the prwcMliii*; 
Ah.i/iah, aijainst lla/ael, the newr kinj' of Syria, 
'fhe two kniiis W(*ie, howiwer, defeated at h’ainoth, 
W'here .lehorani was so seveiely wounded that he 
1 (tired to his mothci’s palace at .Jezroel to be 
liealeil. The union between the uncle and nephew 
was so close tJiat tlieie wii*« "leat danj^er l(*st 
heathenism should entiiely ov(>r.spiead both the 
ll(‘hrew' kiiiiitloms, hut thi.s was piexentdl by the 
'Jicat 1 evolution can i(>d out in Isiael by .Ichu under 
tbe 'guidance of Klislia, which invnlxed the hoiise 
of I)a\id in ('alamitics only less seveic than those 
which extiMininated the house of Omri. It hioke 
out while Aha/iah was visitinj; his uncle .at.fc/ieid. 
.\s.Iehii ajtpi oadu'd the town,.Ichoramand Alia/iah 
w(‘nt out to iiKH't him, either fiom not sus|)ectiiig 
his dixsiijiis, or to prevent them. 'J’he fni-mer was 
Hliot throiiuh the heait hy .lehii, Ahaziah wa-s 
pursued as fir as tlie pass of (inr, near the city ot 
Ibleam, and there mortally wounded. He diisl wdieii 
he leauhcd Wejjiddo. iJiit in 2 ('hr. xxii. 0, it h. 
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saki that he was foiiinl hidden in Samaria after the 
death of Jehoiam, hrouj^ht to .lehu, and. kilhsl hy 
his on lei's. Attempts to reconcile these accoimis 
may be found in Pole’s in I-ij^htfoot’s 

/farm, vf Old Test, (in loc.), and in Havid.son’h 
Jectnfthc (dd Tc.dttnu nl^ j).ut ii. hotiU il. di. \i\ . 
Aha/iah reij^iicd one ye.ii, li.iJ.SSd, called the 12th 
lit .fehoi.uti kill!' of hsiael, 2 K. Mii. 2.''), the llth, 
2 K. i\. 2‘.). His father theiefore mu.st have died 
hefoic the llth of Jehoram was concluded (Clinton, 
/'h.'/t ILll.y 1. p. 324). [(i. E. Ii. C.] 

AH'HAN (lanx; 'AxajSdp; Ahobban)^ n.ime 
of a man (I Clu. li. 21)). 

AH'KU(HnN; ’A(Jp ; d/or), name of a man 
(I ('hr. Mi. 12). 

A'lll ('HK, connected hy l.XX. and Vul«;. with 
biXi/Zur, and hence ti.uisl.ilcd in L\\. hy aSeA- 
</)ov, and ill Vul^. by ///i/ris, in 1 l.'lii. v. lo; 
but III 1 Clir. ^1. .14, we tiiid ’Ax»P» uiid Ahi : 
(u.seii. think', it a coiitiaction of Ahij.ih, 
iiiuiie of two iiK'n (1 Chr. v. l.'i; \ii. 34). 

Alll'All. [Aiii.rAi!.J 

AIIl'AMCDSm^ tor HX'nX, Ceseii.; *A/*- 

i/tCv; il/timn), son of Sham r the ll.uaiite (or of 
Saear, 1 ()iir. xi. 3.’)), one of David’s ;’)(J luighly 
men (2 Sam. xxiii. 33). 

AUI'AN (I'HK ; ’At//; Ahin)^ mime of a man 
(1 Chr. xii. ll))V 

AlllK'ZEU (-irj'HK ; Ahiczer). 

1 . vSoM of Ammishaddai, hereditary ehiellain of the 
tube of 1 )hii under the administration of AIom's 
(N nm. i, 12, ii. 2.’), vii. (hi). 

2. The IJenjamile chief of a liody of archers at 
(he time of David (I Chi. xii. 3). [li. \V. H.] 

AITT'IIUD (n-VnX; ’Ax(«p; A/iihud). 1. The 

sou of Shelomi, and jnince of the tribe of slier, 
.sidected to assist .loshna and Elc.i/ai in the dixision 
of the Promised hand (Nnm. xxxiv. 27). 

2. (*in'nN; ’lox^X*^-) Ahhul)^ diiellain of the 
tiibi' of Benjamin (1 Clu. viii. 7). [Ii. W. B.J 
AlirJAlI, or AHI'AIl (HJIIN and -I.TnN ; 
*Ax‘a; rhias). 1. Son of Aliituh, Iclisihod’s 
Inother, the son of Pliinehas, the son ol Eli 
(1 Sam. xiv. 3, 18). He is desciibed as beiiii; tha 
JiOid’s piiest in Shiloh, xve.aiini^ an eplunl. And 
it appeals that tlie nik of Cod was under his cHie, 
and that he iiirpiiied of the I.oid hy means of it 
and the ephod (comp. 1 Chr. xin. 3). There is, 
howevei, gieat dilheulty in icconcilin^ the state- 
ment in I .Sam. xiv. 18, eoiiceiuing the aik heiii}; 
useil for inquiiiuj; by Aliij.ih at Saul’s bidding;, and 
the statement that they iinpuieil not ut the aik m 
the clays of Saul, if we undoi stand the lattei e\- 
pi(*ssiou in the stiictest .sense. This ditliciilty seems 
to hax'c led to the leadinsj in the Vatican copy of 
llie LXX., of rh ^^oiiS, in 1 Sam. xiv. 18, instead 
of rifif icij8«t?»i/, or lather peiliaps of *BE)N, instead 
of piN, in the Hebrow codex fiom wbieli that xcr- 
sioii was made. Oilieis avoid the dillicnlty by ni- 
teipietini' jilN to mean a chest for cfurynu: .about 
D 2 
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the cphcvl in. r>uf, all ililliriiity will disappear if 
we apply the expiessioii only to all t*he lattei yeais 
of the leipi of Sjuil, when we know that the piie.stly 
establishment was at Nob, and not at Kiijath- 
je.uim, or llvde of .Judah, wheie the aik was. lJut 
the nanative in I Sam. mv. is entiiely ia\oin.i1>Ie 
to the mention of the ink. For it appeal's that 
Said was at tin turn* in tliheali of Iksijamiii, and 
(libe.di of Benjamin seems to have heeii the plaee 
whi'ie th“ boMM* of Ahinadab w:us situated (2 Sam. 
VI. .1), hoini; piohahly the Benjamite quaiter of 
Kiiiath-jeaiim, wliieh lay on the veiy Wdei-s of 
Judah and Ben)amin. (Sec .Tosh, xviii. 14-, 28.) 
Whether it was tlie encioaehnK'iits of the l*hilis- 
tinos, or an ineipieni sehism between the tiiluN of 
Iteiijamiii and Judah, or any other eause., which 
led to the disuse of the aik tliirini; the latter ye.iis 
of Said’s leiirn, is dilliciilt to say. But piohahly 
the last time that Ahijah iiiquiied of the Loid 
befoio the aik w.'is on the oeeasiou leliteiUl Sam. 
MV. lid, when Saul maned his victory over the 
riiilistiiies by his rash oath, which neatly coht 
.Jonathan liis lile. For we lhei<0iea<l that wJieii 
Saul jnoposed a nij'lit-pursuit of tlie IMiilistiiii^, 
the piiest, .\liijah, said. Let iis <haw near liillier 
unto (lod, lor the pin pose, namely, of a.skin<; ooiiii- 
.sel ofdotl. Blit (lod retuined no luiswer, in con- 
se([UPnce, as it seems, of Saul’s lash cuise. If, as 
is (ommonly ilioiif^ht, and as seems most likely, 
.Miijah is the same poi-soii as Ahimelceh the son of 
Ahituh, this f'ailuie to obtain an answer from the 
piiest, followed as it was liy a lisincf of the people 
to save Jniiathaii out of Saul’s haivls, may have 
led to an estr.in|j(ement between the king and the 
lii';h-piiest, and piedisposed him to snspect Ahinie- 
lecli’'. loyalty, and to take that tcriible levonije 
upon him foi his tavom toOavid. Such chan i;es 
of name as Alu-iiiehth and Ahi-j.ah ai« not iiii- 
roiiinioii. (See (/cneoAx/ics, p. llTi-llft.)** However 
it IS not impossible that, as (leMiiiiia supjiosps, Ahi- 
meleeh inay have been bi other to Ahijah. 

2. Sou of Bela (I (.’hr. viii. 7). 

3. Son of Jeiahmeel (1 (Jhr. ii. 2o), 

4. (Tiw’ of David’s mighty men, a Peloiiite (I 
(^lir. xi. Ihi). 

6. A Lcvitc in r)avid’s reign who was over the 
tieasures of the house of (lod, and over the ti casinos 
of tlie deilicated things (1 Chr. .xxvi. 20). 

6. One of Solomon’s princes, bi other of Eli- 

lioicpli, and son of Shisha (1 K. iv'. J). ^ 

7. A piophet of Shiloh (1 K. xiv. 2\ hence 
called the Shilonite (xi. 29) in the tlay.s of Solomon 
and of Jeiohoam king of Isiael, of whom we have 
two lemaikable piophoeies extant: the one in 1 K. 
M. ;T1-:»9, aildressed to .lerolMiain, .aimonnciiig the 
rending of the ten tubes tioin Solomon, in punish- 
ment of his idolatries, and tlio transfer of the king- 
dom to Jei-oboain : a propliwy which, though deli- 
vered privately, hiv^ime known to Solomon, ami 
excited his wiath against Jeudjoain, who fleil for 
Ills life into Egypt, to Sliishak, and .icmained theie 
till Solomon’s ileath. The other proplioi’^, in 1 Iv. 
xiv. tJ-ld, was delivereil in the piophet s e.xtivme 
old age to .Ipiobo.ain’s wife, in which he foietold the I 
d<*ath of Ahi jah, the king’s son, who was sick, and to 
iiupiire concerning whom the (jnecn was come in dis- 
guise, an<l then went on to deiimmce the destiaiclion 
ol .leiol)o.im’s house on account of the images which 

" Where wc have the further error of Ahmeleeh 
for Alitfttln h. ! 
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he had .set up, and to foretell the captivity of Isiael 
“lievoiid the nvci ” Eupliiates. These proplitvies 
give IIS a high idea of the faithfulness and boldness 
of AljlH^ uiul of tlie eminent rank wliich he 
attaiiii^p a piophet. Jciobonin’s sjieecli concern- 
ing liiin (1 K. XIV. 2, 8) shows the estimation in 
which he held his tiuth and piophetic jiowei-s. In 
2 (’hr. ix. 20 refeience is ni;ide to a leeoid of the 
events of Sohmioii’s reign contained in the “ pio- 
pliei'Y of Ahijah the Shilonite.” If theie wcic a 

I. 11 ger woik of Ahijah’s, the passage in I K. xi. is 
doubt h-ss an extract from it. 

8. Father of Baasha, king of Isiael, the coiilem- 
poi.uy of Asa, king of Judah. He xv.is of the tube 
of Issjudiur (I K. \v. 27, All). [A. (). H.] 

AIlT'KAM(D!?'nX ; ’Axt^d^u; A/iirnin)^ a son 
of Sli.i]>liau the sciihe, an iniliienti.il ollii'oi .nt tlie 
C4iuit of Josiah (2 Ix. xxii. 12), and of Jelioiakiin 
Ills son (.Jer. xxvi. 2t). When Sbapbaii liionglit 
the book of the Law to .Josiali, xvliich Hilkiali tlie 
high pi iest h.ad found in the temple, Aliikani was 
sent by the king, together xvith foui othei delegates, 
to consult Hiildah the pioplietcss on the suhjci t. 
In the leigii of .lehoiakim, when the piiestsand 
pu»phets aiiaigiied .Jeiemiah hefoie the piinces of 
Judah on nceount of liis IkiKI demiiu iaLioiis of the 
national sins, Ahikani suceessfully usihI his in- 
fluence to protect the ]>iophet. His son Hed.iliah 
w.is made gov'cnior of Judah hy Nehiiclltidnez/.ar, 
the C’halilean king, and to his charge .bsemiah was 
ontni.stcnl when leleased fiom piison (Jer. xxxix, 

II, xl. :>). [K. W. B.] 

AIII'LUD ’Axt/teXfx ; 

AhUmV)y father of Jehosliaphat (2 S.am. viii. Id, 
XX. 24; 1 K. iv. IT; 1 ('hr. xviii. l.’i). 

AIIIM'AAZ()W'I1K; 'Axifidas; AJiunaas), 
1. Father of Saul’s wife, Ahinoaiu (1 Sam. xiv. .'lO). 

2. Son of Z.ad()k, the piiest in David’s irign. 
When l>avid flixl from Jeiusalem on account of 
Alisalom’s rohellion, Zadok .and Abiatliar, .accom- 
]Kinied hy their sons, Ahim.aiu and Jonathan, and 
the Levites, canied the ark of (hnl foilh, intending 
to accoinixmy the king. But at his bidding they 
returneil to the city, as did likewise Ilnsh.ai the 
Ai-chite. It was then aii.anged that Hiishai should 
feign hinisidf to he a fiiend of .Misaloin, and should 
tell Zadok and Aliialhar whatever intelligence he 
could obtain in the jxilace. They, on their paits, 
weic to Ibovai-d the intelligence thiough Ahmia:u 
and Jonathan. .Accordingly .Jonathan and Ahiman/ 
slayeil outside the w.ills of the city at I’hi-Bogel, on 
tlie i'o.a«l towards tlie ])laiii. A mcssjige .soon came 
to them fioin Zadok and Ahiathar through llie 
maid-servant, to say that Aiiithcphel had coimsellod 
an itninediatc attack against David and his followeis, 
.and that, conscipientiy, tlie king must cross the 
.Toi'dan without the least delay. Tliey sfai'tixl at 
once on their enand, but not without lieing siis- 
ppctel, fora Iml si'eing the waMich speak to tliein, 
and .seeing them immeiliately uin ofl quickly — an<l 
Ahimnnz, we know, was a piactisctl runner — went 
and told Absalom, who onleied a hot piireuit. In 
the mean time, how'over, they had got lus far as 
Bahiirim, the very ])laco wheie Shimei cuiswl 
David (2 Sam. xvi. .'>), to the house of a steiidliist 
{Kiitizan of David’s. Here the woman of the house 
cthx'.tually hid them in a well in the i*ouit-yai\l, 
and coveretl the well’s mouth with ground or 
bniisoil coni. Absalom’s servants coming up 
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soaichcd inr them in \siiu; aiul as so»u .v» they' 
wcM* jjoiic, aiiil'ietunied ou the road to Jerusahnn, ' 
AhiinnaK and Jonathan hjusted on to IXiviil, and 
lolil liini Ahithophel’h counsel, and I)a\’id with hiN 
whole <*oni]Kiny c.ossel tlie Jordan that veiy night. 
Alnthophel was so niot tilled at seeing the iliiliue of 
his scheme, tin ongh the unwise ilelay in executing 
it, that he went home and hanged himself. This 
signal service reinleieJ to David, at the h.izaid of 
his life, by Ahiiiiaa/, must have tended to ingia- 
tiate him with the king. We lia\e a pioof Imw 
highly he was este»‘ineil by him, as well as an 
lionoui.ible testimony to his eh.iiaet<*r, in the .s;iy- 
ing of David lecorded 2 Sam. x\iii. 27. For 
when the watchman announced tlie appioaeh of a 
messenger, and aikled, that his iimmug was like the 
lunniiig of Ahiiniui/, the .son of Zadok, the king 
said, “ He is a good man, and coineth with good 
tidings.” 

sfiine tiansaetion gi> 

speeinieii of the m.inneis of the times, ainl a singu- 
lai instance of oiiental or Jewish eiatl in Ahi- 
lu.iaz. For we lea'ii, Ihst, that Ahiiinuz w:ls a 
piofessed iiimier— and a veiy switl one too — w'liieh 
one would hardly ha\e eApeettsl lu the son of the 
high-pnest. It belongs, howeier, to a simple state 
of society th.it bodily ]iowers of any kind slioiild be 
highly i.iluel, ;ind eveicisod hy the jiossessor ot 
them in the most natinal w.iy. Almnaiu was pio- 
b.ihly ii.ttuMlly svvii't, and so b<'<Mnn* liinions for 
his innnmg (2 Sam. xviii. 27). So we aie told of 
As.ihel, Joal.’s hiolhor, tliat ** he was as light of 
foot .IS a w'lld loe” (2 Sam. li. IS). And th.it 
quick running wms not ileennnl inconsistent witli 
the utmost dignity and giuMty of i-hai.actei a|)- 
]HMrs fioni what we n*ad of F.lqali the Tishbite, 
th.it “he glide I up Ins loins and lan befoie Ahah 
(who WMs in his th.uiot) to the entiance of Jez- 
leel” (1 K. win. 4 i)). The kings of Jm.U'I had 
Minning fooliiieii to pioeo<le them when they went 
in their chaiiots (2 S.iui. xv. 1 ; 1 K. i. o), and 
then giiaids weie c.alled □'V'l, mniiei's. It ap 

peais hy 2 (Mir. xxx. f», 10, that in Ilezekiah’s 
reigii there was an estalilishnient of running mes- 
seiigeis, who wen' also called MMie saiiu 

name is given to the Fei.sian |)o.st.s in Kstli. in. l.M 
l.‘>, viii. 14; tlioiigli it appeals fioiii the latter 
p.issage th;it in the time of Xeixes the sen ice was 
peifoinied W'ith mule'; imd e.iiinds. MMie (lieek 
ii.iMie, bonow'ed liom the Peisiaii, W’as Ayyapot 
As legaids Ahim:i.i/’s cialtiiie.ss we read that, whei 
Ahsiloin w;is killed hy .loab and his .‘iiiiionr-lieareis, 
Ahinuiaz w’as very mgent with Jiub to be em- 
ployed as the messenger b) iiin and caiiy the 
tnlings to Daiid. 'IMie politic Jo.ib, well knowing 
the king’s fond partiality lor Absalom, and that 
the news of his death would Jje anything but good 
news to him, and, appaienny, liaMiig a fiiendly 
feeling towaids Ahiimuiz, w'oiiid not allow him to 
he the beaior of such titlings, but employed (hi.shi 
instead. Jiut aftei Ciislii bad .sbirttsl, Aliinia;i/ 
was so urgent with Joab to be allow’isl to nin too 
that at length he extoitcnl his con.sent. Making a 
slioitei or an ejtsiiM way by the plain he mauageil 
to outiiin Ciishi befoie lie got in .sight of the 
watch-tower, and, ariiviiig liist, he lejanted to the 
king tlie goo<l news of the victoiy, siipj)ie.s.sing his 
knowledge of Absalom’s death, and leaving to 
Cushi the task of announcing it. lie had thus the 
merit of bringing giwjd tidings without tlie alloy of 
the disaster of the ileiith of the king’s son. M’his is 
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he last w'e hejir of Ahimaaz, for the Almii.i.i/. of 
I K. iv. 17), who w.is Solomon’s e.iptain in N.iph- 
.ili, w.is eeitaiiily a ditloicnt peison. M'lieie is no 
•iidence, bejoinl the asseition of Josfplius, that he 
wertilleil the ollice of high-piiest; and .losephns 
may have concluded that he did, meicly bec.-iuse, in 
he genealogy of the high-piiests (1 (Mir. vi. S, *.>)» 
le intervenes betwi'en Zadok and A/.iii.ili. Jinli;- 
ng uiily fium 1 K. iv. 2, coiiipaicd with I (Mu, 
u. lo, we should conclude that Ahimaaz dud 
Lk'Ioic Ills liither Z.ub>k, and that Zadok pas siic- 
ceeiled hy his guindson Azaiiah. Josephus’s st, de- 
ment th;it Z.id<ik was the first iiigh-piiest ot Solo- 
iion’s ti‘m])l(>, .seeing the temple was not tmi.shed 
ill theeleieidli yeai of liis leign, is a highly im- 
pioliahle one in itself. MMie statement «)f the .Sedei 
Olaiii, w’hich m.ikcs Ahiinaaz lugh-pi U'.st m Ih'lio- 
Ixuni’s leign, is .still moie so. U is .s.ifcr, theicloic, 
to follow' the iiidn.dioiis of tlie Sciiptiiie iiaii.dixe, 
ngh somewhat ohscnied by the aiip-neiitly < 
ud pissage-s, 1 K. iv. 4, and I (.'hr. \i. .y, lU, 
and eoiiclude that Ahiniaaz died befoie be attained 
the high-pi lest hood, leaving as his heir his son 
.\ /alias. 

3. Solomon’s otln-er in Napht.ili, cliaiged with 
pioiiding AKtii.'ils foi the king and Ills IioM.sehold 
lor one month in the ye.ir. He w.is pioh.iMy of 
the tube of Naphtali, and was the king’s soii-in- 
law', li.iMiig maiiied his daiightei lia.smath (I 1\. 
IV. 7, [A. C. II.] 

AlIl'MAN (lO'IIK ; 'AxifJ^dv ; Achinmn). 

1. One of the thu'e giant \iiakmi who iiihabit<*d 
AJount Hebioii (Xum, xiii. 22, .j.l), wen b) ('al«-b 
.iinl the spies, 'riic whole lace weie cut oil by 
Joshua (Josii. xi. 21), and the tHs hiothcis weie 
sLiin by the tiibe of Judah (JudgiT. lO). 

9,. I (Mir. ix. 17. [H. W. B.] 

AllJM'IOLKClX ’Axt/AcAcx and 

’Aj3ijU€A€x ; Avhiniih’i'h). 1. Son of Ahitiih 

(1 S.im. wii. 12), and high-]>iiest at Nob in the 
day.s ;»f Saul. He gave Daiul the show-biead to 
eat, and the sw'ord of (Joliath; and for so doing was, 
ujMMi the accusation of Doeg the Kdomite, j»nt to death 
with his whole hon.se by Saul’s order. 10iglity-li\e 
piiests wealing an ephod weie thus ci nelly .slaiigh- 
teied; Abiathiir alone escape*!. [.Am A'I’IIAI;.] 'fhe 
L\X. leUd three /iKfidrrd iind Jtie nirtij thii.sailoid- 
ing another iii.'.tniice of the fje<ptcnt cleiic.il eiiois in 
tiansciihiiig nniiibeis, of which Fzr. ii. coinp.iicd 
With N’eh. vii. i.s a icimnkahle example. MMie intci- 
of D'Jbc', or njb^, With and 

is veiy common. For the question of Ahi- 
niehn-h’s iileiitity with Ahijah, see Alii.lAII. • Foi 
the singular confusion between Almurluh and 
Afwdhiir in the 1st hook of (.Miionulcs, .see Am- 
ATIIAU. 

2. Dne of I>avid’s companions while be wa- 
pel scented by Saul, a Tlittite; calle*l in the 
AbmulerM ; which is peihaps tlo* light iea«liiig, aff<T 
the analogy of Al)im**lech, kingoftie :ii ( I S.iin.\x\i. 
6). In the title of I’s. xxxiv. socnis to he 

a coiTiijit rea*ling for DJ TJ^p See 1 Sam. 

XXI. l.M (12, in A. V.). ‘ " [A. C. H.J 

AHI'MOTHfniD'nK; 'Axi/idJfl; Arhimotli'/j 

a I-evitc of the house of the Koihltes, of the family 
of the Kohalhites, appaiently m the time of Da\nl 
(I (Mir. VI. 2.’»). In ver. il.'i, for Ahimoth we find 
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Mahith (HPID), Mo(£0, as in I.uko iii. 2r,. . For 
a oi’ those r;oi!ealoi;i(“s, see Gnu'aUtqics 

o/ our Jjor<( and Sarionr Jesnu C/iri'ftf ]>. -14, 
note. L*^* 

AIIIN'ADAB fnnj'HN; ‘AxtvaSajS; Ahin- 
iuhth)^ son of I<Mo, «)nc of Solonnjii’s twelve otan- 
ims‘*ano'» a\1io ‘'uppli'Ml pio\isions for the myal 
lionsfliohl. Tlic dist .1 id enti listed to Ahiiiadab was 
tlial of M.ih.ui.iim, situated on the o.ist of the 
Joidaii (I K. iv. 14). [i:. \V. B.] 

AIIINOAM (Dyyns*; brothrr of grace ; j 
^Ax^vdaft] Arhiwtmu)^ a woman of Je/ieel, whose 
in.iMMiliiie name may ho coinpansl with that of 
Ahii^ail , of jttg. It was not imcominon to 
jjl\o woinoii names com|»omuled witli IK (father) 
and PIK (brother). Ahiiioain was nianieil to Daxid 
diinns:; his waiideiiiis; life (I Sam. xxv. 43), liveil 
with him and his other wife Ahij^ail at the conit of 
Adnsh (xwii. 3), was taken pnsoner with her hy 
the Amalokites when they plimdeied Ziklaj^ (x\'\. 
h), hut was leseueil by l>avid (IS). She is a^ain 
menti<»ned as living with him when ho was kini: 
of .ludah in Hebron (2 Sam. ii. 2); and was the mo 

1 her of his eldest son Amnon (iil. 2). [<J. K. L.tb] 

ATirO (VriK ; o! lide\<f)ol aiirov ; Ahio ; 

2 Sam. vi. 3, 4 ; fratcr 1 (Mir. \ni. 7). 1. 

Son of Abinadab, who areoiujianiod the ark when 
it was broneht out of his father’s house (2 Sam. 
vi. 3, 4; 1 (.Mir. xiii. 7). 2. (I (Mir. viii. 14). 

3. (I CMir. viii. 31, ix. 37). 

AIH'IIA M'HK; A/u’m), chief of the 

tiiln* of Xaphtaii wdien ATos<‘s txiok the oonsiis in 
the year after the Kxodus (Num. i. 15, ii. 29, vii. 
7H, S3, X. 27). [K.W.B.J 

AHniAM (D’M'HK ; ’laxtprf*'; /l/aVuw), 

of Piejijamiii (Mum. xxvi. 38), called Khi in (ion. 
xlvi. 21. 

AHIS'AMACTT ; ’Axura/idx ; 

/l(7//s.rme(7t), name of a inau (Fx. \x\i. 0, \x\v. 
34, xxxviii. 23). 

AirrSirAlIAR On^'riK; ’Ax«ra(£p; Ahi^ 
.\ahar), name of a man (1 (Mir. vii. 10). 

ATir'SHAIt (X»'nN; *Ax»tr<£p ; Ahi^ar), 
the conti oiler of Solomon’s housoliold (IK. 
iv. 0). 

AIlTTOrilKTi *Axird<f>eX; Jo- 

seph. *AxiTd<I>6Aos ; ArJntophel), a native of (Miloh, 
ill the hill coiiiitiy of Judah (Josh. xv. 51 ),and privy 
^•omloillor of David, w hove wisdom was so hiijhly os- 
teemod,that his a<l\ice had the authoiity of jidi\ine 
oiaolo, thouijh his name had an exadly opjHKsite sii;- 
mfieation (2 Sam. xvi. 2.i). He was the oiandtiitlier 
ol r>.itlishebi (comp. 2 Sam. x. 3 with xxiii. .34). 
Hie i, e.illed daui;liter of .\inmiel in 1 (Mir. iii. 

5; hut is only the anai;iam of 

Absalom immediately he had ivvoltoil sent tor him, 
an*l when David hoard that Ahitophel had jt>inoil 
till* <'oiispiraey, he prayed Jehovah to tuni his 
counsel to foolishness (xv. !»l), alludinic Jiossibly 
to the siijnirication of his n.'‘me. Daxid’.s icrief at 
the trixidieiy of his txiulidenti.il fiieiid tbuiid ex- 
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pressinn in the Mes.siaiiie piophecies (Ps. xli. 9 ; Iv. 
12-14). 

In Older to show^ to the people that tlio hi each 
between Alisalom and his fiither was irrepaiahle, 
Ahitt'phel pei-suaded him to take poNse.ssion of the 
loyal hniem (2 Sam. x\i. 21). D.avid, in order to 
coiiiiteiaet his counsel, sent Hiishai to Absalom. 
\hitoph(‘l had recimunendt'd an immediate put suit 
of David; but Iliish.ii adiised delay, his objeet 
Ikmii'jj to semi intelh'^eiiee to Davnl, ainl to .e;ive 
him time to collect his foices tor a divisive en- 
Hairement. When Ahitophel sjiw t(iat Hu.shai’.s 
ad\ ice pi e\ ailed, he despaii ed of hiiix ess, ainl i etui ii- 
in<' to liis ow'ii home put his household in otdei 
and hiinsf himself” (xvii. 1-23). (See JoM*y»h. 
Ant. VII. 9, § 8; Niomeyer, CharaU. iv. 4.54; 
Kwald, Ge<^thirh. ii. 0.52.) [IJ. W. 1». J 

AHITUH ’AxiT^/3; Achdob). 

1. Father of Ahimelech, or Ahijah, the .son of 
Pliiiieits, and the eldei hiother of Icliahoil (I Sam. 
xiv. 3, x\ii. 9, 11), and theicfoie of the house of 
Kli and the family of Ithamar. M'hcie is no lecoid 
of his hij,di-piiesthood, wliieh, if he ever was hi^li- 
piii*st, must have coincided with the eaily days of 
.Samuel’s judjce.ship. 

2. Son ot Am.aiiali, and father of Zadok the 
hii;h-piii*st (I (Mir. vi. 7, 8; 2 .Sam. mu. 17b of 
the house of F-leazar. Fioiii 1 (Mir. ix. II, wdine 
the ^iciiealoicy of A/aiiah, the head of one of the 
pvii*stly families that leturmxl fiom Dahylon with 
Zeiiihliahel, is tincixl, tinouuh Zadok, to “ Ahitiib, 
the riilei of the house of (lod,” it appeals toleiahiv 
cei tain that Ahituh was hieh-pnest. And so the 
I.XX. vei.sion mieipii vocally lendei.s It uIoP ’A x<t^/8 
rtyov^ivov oIkov rod &(0v. M’ho cxjiie^smn 
'Kn'3 is ap[>lied to Azaiiah the hieh-piiest in 
Ile/ekiah’.s leij^n in 2 (Mir. xvxi. 13. MMie passaui 
is ic]H*at«xl in Xeh. xi. II, hut the LX.X. lia\« 
sjioilt the sense by rendoiing *153 dirtvavriy as if it 
wcie If the line i.s coi reef ly given in these 

twm passages Miitnh was not the f.ithei, hut the 
grandtiither of Zadok, his. tiithcr being ^lei ai.it Ii. 
I5ut in J (Mir. vi. 8, ami m Iv.r. mi. 2, Aiiifiib is- 
iej»M*seuted .as Zadok’s tathei. 'riiis iinceit.imtv 
makes it dilliciilt to detciiniue the exact time of 
.Miituh’h high-])iiestliood. If he was tather tn 
Zadok he must liave heeii luV|i-piiest with Aliiim-- 
leeh. Hut if he was gi'aiidlatliei , his age would 
have coincided exactly xvitli the othci Ahituh, the 
son of IMiinehiis. (Vitaiiily a singular coincidence. 

3. M lie genealogy ol‘ the high-piiest.s in 1 (Mir. 
x’i. II, 12, iiitioduces another AlIlTL'li, .son of 
aiiothei .\niaii.ih, and father of another Zadok. .\t 
p. 287 of the GenenbHjirs will he found leasoiis 
for hchevmg that the second Ahituh ami Zadok aie 
spurious. • [A. C. II.] 

AirLAB(3^nK; Aa\d(f»; A rhalah)^ a city 
of .\sher fiom whiidi tlie (’aiiaauites were not 
diiven out (Jiidg. i. 31). Its nniission fioiii the 
list of the towns of A.slicr, in .liHi. xix., has hxl 
to the suggestion (Deithe.au on .Fudg.) that the 
luime is Imt a corruption of Achshapli; hut this 
appcxim e,xtiav.agant. It is more pioliahle Uiat 
.^chIab leappcars in later history as (lush Chaleb, 
3^>n tyi3. or (»iMxila (IMand, 813, 817), a place 
lately identihod by Hobiiuson under the abbreviated 
name of t7-./i.v/i, near Safed^ in flie hilly countiy to 
the X.W. of the Sea of (lalilcc (Ilob. ii. 44U, iii. 73). 



AIILAI 


OlLiIeb wius ill lisibbinital tiinos Ihmous for its 
oil (sMi tin* nUtious in |{i*l:uicl, HIT), and tlu> old 
oli\o-tieis still K'liiiiiii ill the nei<;iiljouilioo(l (Kob. 
lii. 72). Kiom it iniin* the lainous .lolin, son ol 
Li'vi, the leader in the siej^e of .lenisaleiii (.los. I i/. 
§10; H. J. li. ‘21, §1’), and it had a leiieiidavy 
ci-lebiity as the biithplaee ot’ tin* jiaroiits ot‘ no loss 
a twMsoii tiiaii the Apostle I’aul (Jeiuiiie, qiiotiHi by 
Kelaiid, 81.1). Cti.J 

AULA' I ; AaBaU AxaU ; 

Oli'>(i). 1. Name of a woman (1 (Mir. ii. ill), 

2. Aamo ol’ a in.in (1 Chr. \i. 41). 

AllO'Ail (niDK, pioliably anot^jj^ i’oini of| 
n'llN; 'Axia ; A/in<')f sou ot* Tlela, the son ot* 
lieiijainin ( I (*lir. \iii. 4). Tin* pationymio Ahohito 
^'nriK) is roiiiul m *2 S.\m. -will. 28; I (.'hr. 
\i. 12, 2i» ; WMi. t. 

AUOlllTE. 

AllO'LAll ’OoAd; a hailot, 

nsi'il hr K/elviel as the symbol ot* S,iinaria (K/. 
wni. I, r», .Id, 44). 

AifO'LlAB *EAid/3; (fnfiah), a 

I) .niite of i^ieat skill as a weaver and emhroideiei, 
wlnuii aMoscs apisiiiited with lle/aleel to erect the 
fahern.aclc (Kx. xxxv\ llO-M.')). 

Aiio'MHAii (na'Sns; 'ooxi/sce; a./iv«i), 

ti h 11 lot, nse<l by K/eki<*l Jis the .symbol of .Judah 
(K/a. win. 4, tl, 22, .‘id, 41). 

AtlOl.nU'MAIl (nDT^nS; ’OM0,tidi 

one (piob,ibly llie second) of tlie thiee 
wives of Ksan. She wjis the il.niulibr of .An vir, a 
tle.cendaiit of Seir the llonle ((Jen. .wwi. 2, 

It is tloiibtle-s thioii'jih this (onnexioii of Esau with 
the oiiijinal inhabitaiits of M«»nnt Seir that we aio to 
ti.ieethe siibseijiient oecn|Kition of that tenitorv by 
him and Iim descend. in t**, and it is lemaikable that 
e.iih of his tlnee sons l»y this vvite is himself the 
held of a tube, whilst all the tubes of the Edomites 
sjuim'jj tiom his olhei two wiv’e> aie fouiide»l by 
his '^liindsofis ((Jen. wxvi. LVIM). In the esiiliei 
nan at IV c (den. xxvd. .14) Aholihamah is eallwl .Ju- 
dith, daii'jchter of Tleeii, the llittite. The exjd.ana- 
tion of the chanp* in the name of the woman seems 
to liethat her piojiei |M*i.sonal name was Judith, and 
that Aholihamah was the name vvdiieh she iwvived 
as the wife of Iwau and foundiess of tlnee tubes of 
his deseeiid;ints ; .sin* is theiefoie in the naiiativ’e 
calletl by the iiist name, wlnlst in the L’;ein*aloi;ic:il 
tilde of the Kdomites she ap|M*ai's under the .s<*eon<h 
This explanation is coutliineil by the leciiiience of 
til)* name Aholih:imah in the corn hiding list of the 
irem'aloiric-jd tilde (den. xxwi. 40-4J>) wliieh, witli 

II) -*n;;stcnJjerir (/>/c Anthcnlic’ d. Pad. ii. 270; 
Kicr, t'ansl. ii. 228), Tncli (^K^mijn. f/h d. (ini. 
40.!), ICnidiel {(inirs. p. 2.'»8), and otlieis, we must 
le^jiixl as a list of iieiii)*sof pl.uj'sand notof jwi'uii'., 
a-, indeed is cx})ressly said at the close of it; “ 'I’hesp 
aie tliH ••hiofs (hea)|s of tubes) of K.sini, .ncxsiidinsj 
to theii settlements in the land of tlieii jwisw-ssion.” 
Thedistiict whh-h receivtsl lh«* name of Esau*swilJ*, 
or ])eiha]).<; lather fioni w’hieh she mvived hei 
man ml name, was no d«nibt (as the naim* it-olf in- 
dieates) Mtnatofi in the heiuthfs of the inount.nns of 
laloiii, piobably tiieiefoie in the neiuddxinrlioirfl o/ 
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AIoiA ilor and IVtia, lhoui;]i Knohel jdae»*s it 
south of I’etia, h.ivini^ lieeii inushsl ]>> liniekhaidt’- 
name /A'.snnr, whieh liowevei, aeeoalmo to liidMii- 
son (ii. l.j.*>), is “a sandy tia<t witli nioniitaisi'. 
aioiind it . . . but not itself a mountain, as u>- 
IKutisl by Buiekhanlt.** It seems not unlikely 
that the tlnee tubes dtisccndcxl fioni AIndihamah, 
<r at lea.st two of them, j) 0 .s.sess<*il this di.stiiet, since 
theieaie eniiiiioiated only eleven distih’ts, wlieua.s 
the inimher of tiihes is tliiitcon, exclusive ol tliat ol 
Koiah, whose name Weill’s tW'ice, and W’hich we 
inav fnith)*i conjectuio emioiatisl (in p.nt at least) 
fioni the dish let of Ahohlijiinah, and hwamc a.s.soei- 
aled with the tiibes ilescciuksi I'roni Uipliaz, Esau’s 
liist-boiii son. 

It is to he observed th.it eai’li of the wives of E.sau 
is iiieiitiuned by a dilleienl name in the p'lu’alo^icrd 
table fiom that vvhu h ocelli s in the histoiy. This 
Is iiotioiHl uiuler Uasiii- ma l ll. \\ illi lespcjt to the 
name and laee ol’the luthei of Aholih.imah, see Anau 
andUi.r.ui. [K. W. d.| 

AUUMAl (WnN ; 'Axijuiai; /l/im/mi), name 

of a man (I ('hr. iv. 2). 

AJIUZ'/ATII (mriN; ‘OxoCde- nclimafl,\ 

one of the ti lends of tin* Philistine kiie^ Ahimeledi 
wlio aceompanml him at his inteivievv wilh l.saae 
(den. XXV i. 2 ()). In LX\. he is ealli*d d i/u/u 0 a- 
ywyhf avTov = jjrvnnhnst or binb'sman, and his 
name is inserted m xxi. 2 J>. St. Jeiome lendeis 
the wonl “ a company ^friends,” as -loes also tln- 
Taroiiiii. 

l•*or the tennin.ilioii “ -ath ” to Philistine names 
comp, dalh, (»oliaf(i, Timiiath. [IJ. W. P>.] 

A' I ('JJ =r licap of ruins, des,). 1, (always 
with the def. article, 'jjn (.see On. xii. 8, in A. V.), 
raly V ra(, ’Ata, 'At; Jos, Aii^o; //)»), aioy.il 
city (nunp. Josh. xiii. 2.4, 29; x. 1; xii. 9) of 
Cana.iii, aheady oxistin*; in the tune of Ahiah.im 
((ien. xii. 8 ) [HaiJ, and lyin^^ east of liethel 
(romp. Josh, xii. 9), and “ Is'skle Jlethaven ” (.Jo.sh. 
vii. 2; via, 9). it was the .scon n I city taken liv 
Isiael after their p.i.'Jsaj^e of the Jonlaii, and was 
“ ulteilv destioyed ” (Jo,sh. xii. 2, 4, .5; vni. i, 2, 
.4, 10, n, 12, 14, 10, 17, 18, 20, 21, 2.4, 24, 'J.\ 
20, 28, 29 ; iv. ; x. 1 , 2 ; xii. 9). (S(*e Stanb'V , 

S. ti/td /'. 202.) However, if Aiatli Ik* Ai — and (iom 
its mention with Mi'^roii and Alichiiiash, it is at 
least piohalde that it was so — the name vv.is .still 
attaihcd to the lor.dity at the time of Seiinachei ih’s 
niaieli on Jeinsali’ni (Is. .x. 28), [AlVTU.j At 
lUiy rate, the “men of Bethel and Ai,” to tin* 
iiuiuIm*! of two huntlie'l ami twenty-tin ce, reti.ined 
liom the vxiptivity WMth /ernhli.ihcl (l’!/.r. ii. 28; 
Nell. xii. .42, “one hnndied anti tvventy-lhr»’C ” 
only); ami when the Benjamites .ai;ain took |m>ss«*ssioii 
Ilf their towns, “ Michma.sh, Aij.i, and Bethel, with 
their ‘ daiiijhtci s,* ” aie ainoii'^ the places named 
(Nch. xi. 81). [Ai.ia.] 

Eusebiu.s remaiks (f>noyn. ’A770/) tliat tlionrh 
Bethel mnaineil, Ai was a rdvoi Kprifios, ainhs 
fi6yutf HftKvvrai: hut ev»si that cannot now In* suiil, 
and no attempt has yet sufceeihxl in lixiiij; the sile 
of the rify which .lashua cIooiimnI to lie .a “ heap 
and .a desolation fur ever.” .Stanley (<S\ md J‘. 
202) plains it at the li»*a)l of the Wadif lAirith; 
Williams ami Van de Vehle (.S\ a/vf 204, note) 
appaieiitly at the sjuiie s| ot ns liohirison (1. 4 1- 1, 
.’>7.’>; ami KiejM-it’s map, 18. ■)(>), 1101th of Mnhhinas. 
and betwis'ii it ami Jkir Pnn&n. For Ivra/lt's nJcnti- 
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with Kirbet eUHaiyehy see Rob. 

It is the opinion of some that the woids A\iin 
(D'ly) in Josh, xviii. iuid(iaza (HTty) in 1 ('hr. 
vii. ‘J8, are conuptions of Ai. [AviM ; Azzaii.] 

2. (';y ; Tot and Kaf; a rily of the 

Ammonites, uiiiuirenlly utta<‘lu‘d to Ileslibon (.Ter. 
xlix. ;t). [li.] 

AI'ATH (ri*y ; 6ir v6\iv ’Ayyal ; Alath)^ 

a place nainetl by Isaiah (x. 28) in connexion with 
Migi'oii tuid Michmash. Probably the same tis Ai. 
CAi; Aija.] 

AI'JA (Kjy ; 7/i/Oi like Aiath, prolwibly a 
variation of tho name Ai. 'Fhe name is men- 
tinned with Michmash ami Bethel (Neh. xi. 111). 
[Al.] 

AI'JALON “ place of deer* or f^a- 

zelles,” (Jesen. p. 4<i, Stanley, 208, nntc ; AlaX^y 
and AlXt&iJ . ; Ajalnn). 1. A city of the Kohathites 
(Josh. \xi. 24-; I (Mir. vi. 00), originally allottinl 
^ the tribe of Dan (Josh, xix . 42 ; A . V . “ Ajalon ”), 
which tribe, however, was unable t.o disposM*ss the 
Araoiites of the place (Judi;. i. .*15). Aii.ilon w.is 
one of the towns fortified by Rcholioam (2 (Mir. xi. 
10) during his conflicts with tlie new kingilom of 
Kpliraiin (1 K. xiv. ,'U)), and the last we hear of it 
is tus being in the liamls of the Philistines (2 ('hr. 
xxviii. 18, A. V. ‘<Ajaloj|U). 

BeJiig on the very fionncr of the two kingdoms, 
we rtiti understand how Aijalon should be s|)oken of 
.soTiietim(‘s (1 (Mir. vi. 09, (!omp. with 68) as in 
Ephraim,^ and sometimes (2 Chr. xi. 10 ; 1 Sam. 
xiv. :>l) as ill Judah and Benjamin. 

The name is most familiar to us from its mention 
111 the celebiafed speech of Joshua during his pur- 
suit of the ('aiiaai)ites (Josh. x. P2, “ valley (pDJ) 

of 'Ai jalon see Staiilov, 210). There is no doubt 
that tlie town lias been discovered by Dr. Robin- 
son in the modeni a 'little to the N. of the 

Jallh load, about 14 miles out of Jerusialein. It 
stands on the siile of a long bill which forms tin 
hontliern boimdaiy of a fine valley of corn-fields, 
which valley now bears tlie name of the Afe»j [bn 
Orncir^ but which tlna-e seems no reason for doubt- 
ing was the valley of Aijalon wliidi witnessinl the 
defe^at of the (./anaaiiites (Rob. ii. 2.’).M, hi. 14.5). j 

2. A place in Zelmlun, mentioned as the burial- 
jil.ice of Eloii (P^'N),** one of the Judges (Judg. 
xii. 12). ” [(J.j 

ATJELETII 8HAIIAE, moix* coiTcctly 
Ayei.ktii Has-shach vu OnCJNp ri7*K, (/«• bind 
of the morninq duiim)^ found oiico only in the Bible, 
in connexion with Ps. xxii., of whicli it forms juii’t 
of the introductory verse or title. This term has 
been variously interpreted. Rasbi, Kimchi and 
\ben-Kzra attest that it was taken i’or the name of 
a musical instrument. Many of the moileni ver- 
sions li.ave .adopted this interpn*t‘ition ; and it also 
seems to have been that of the translators from 

" The part of the country in which Aijalon was situ- 
atotl — the western slopes of the main central tablc< 
land leading down to the plain of Sharon — must, if the 
derivation of the names of its towns is to lie trusted, 
iiavc abounded m animals. llesUles Aijiilun (deer), 
iierc lay 8haalhun (fo\es or jackals), and not far off the 
valley of /cboitn (hyaenas). See Stanley, l(i2, note. 
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whom w'e h.ave the Authorized Version ^ although 
they luve Iclt the term itself untranslated. Some 
critics speak of this iiistrnineiit as a tlute ami 
J. D. Michaelis, MendeUsohn, Knapp, and othcis, 
render the Hebrew wonls by “ morning flute.” 
Micliaelis .admits the diihculty of dehcnbiiig the 
aistruuient thus named, but he conjectiircb that 
it might mean a “flute” to be played on at the 
time of the “morning” .s,aerilice. No account is 
•eiiderud, however, by Michaelis, or by those critics 
who adopt his view, of the etymological voucher 
fur this translation. Mendelssohn quotes from the 
Shiite liaffqrboriin a very tlincifiil description of the 
“ Ayeletl^i^si'hahar” (sec Prologomena to MeiideN- 
lolm's PsIUP^) ; but he does not iipprovo ii : he lather 
.eeks to justify bis own tninslaliou by connecting 
the name of the “flute” with D'3^^5 
Ayeleth Ahabim (Prov. v. 10), and by endeaioiir- 
ing to make it appear that the instrument dcrixeil 
its appellation from tlie sweetness of its toms. 

The(Mialdee Parapliiiist, a very .ancient aiithorify , 
rendei-s “ the power of the eontiniial 

morning wicriflce,” implying tliat this term con- 
x'eyed to the chief rnnsiciun a direction respecting 
the time when the 22nd psalm w.is to he chaiiiited. 
Ill adopting such a transl.it ion, must be le- 

coived as synonymous with ( slrctujlli^ fan (•} 

ill the 20th ver. (A. V. 19th veiv) of the siino jisalin. 

Accortling to a thiixl opinion, tlie “ hind of tin* 
morning” expresses allegorically the argument of 
the 22iid |xsalin. That this was by no means an 
uncommon \iew is evident from the commen- 
taries of Rasbi and Kimchi ; for the latter regards 
the “Hind of the Morning” .as an all«‘goii(sil a|>- 
pellation of the house of .ludali, whose (Mptriity in 
Babylon is, agreeably to his cxeg^^si^, tlie gmei.il 
burden of the psilm. M’holuck, who unagiius the 
22iid Psalm to treat piinianly of l).a\id, and of the 
Messiah soconJariiy, makes iMvnl .allude to himself 
under the figure of “ the hind of the inoriimg.” He 
spisaks of himself as of a hind pui’siiod e\en from 
the first dawn of the inoruiiig (^Thuluck on the Ps. 
in toco). 

• The weight of authority piodominatcs, hoxvcxer, 
in favour of the interpret«ition which assigns to 
mc’n nW the sole piu’posc of describing to ilie 

I musician the melody to which the psalm was to 
be played, and which does not m any way con- 
nect “ Ayeleth Ihus^hachar ” with the arguments 
of the psalm itself. Mo Aben Ezia this inter- 
pretation evidently owe'- its origin, and his view 
lias lieen received by tlie maj«»rity of grammarians 
and lexieographei’s, a.s well as by those cuinuientatoi's 
xvhose object has been fo arrive at a gninimatic.il 
exposition of the text. Amongst the number, 
Buxtorf, Bochnrt, ricsenins, Roseiiiniiller, and 31. 
Sachs (in Zuiiz’s Bible), deserve especial mention. 
Acroixling to the opinion then of this trustworthy 
baud of scliolai-s, “intPH described a lyrical 

composition no longer extant; hut in Hie age of 
David, and during the existence of the Temple of 


•> Ferhups this may suggest an explanation of the 
allusion to the “ house of Joseph ” in the difficult 
passage, Judg. 1. 84, 35. 

” 'laAw, in Bpiphanius ; see Reland, 553. 

^ !t will be observed that the two w'ords differ only 
in their vowel-points. 
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Solomon, when the r.s;ilins were eluiimted for 
{Hihlic :ind private service, it was so well known 
a-s to convey roioiily to the director of tlie s;uTed 
imisic W'hiit it Wius needful for him to know^. 
'fhat this was not an unuMial nietliod of deserib- 
iiii; a mehuly may he satisliictorily proved fn>m a 
v.iriely of anal4)j;ons instances. Ample e\idence 
is lound in the Talinutl (,Ieru>.chal. Berach.) tiiat 
the expression “ Iiiiid of the moiniiii;’* was iiseil 
ti'^uratively for “ llie risins; sun;” and a similar use 
of tlie Arabic “<Je/,alatli” may be atldiiced. (See 
lioseiiiniilli'r s m sin«l FiiK>t’s Om- 

loiiitiarc.) Aben Iva’.i is censured by lloehart (///c- 
tozoii'uiif book ill. ch. 17) for desciibiiig the poem 

"inc’n iu-t .111 amtJi'ous soii^ (Wnn, sin 

1D3 pOT, saT new cvb 

D'ans), a bam consider'd too pridaiic to be 
employed in leferniee to a composition ihsed for 
jmhlic w'oiship. But if for the ohnovious epithet 
“ amt irons” the woul “elegiac” be siibstitnti^J 
(and the expiessiori used by the ndda will ivadily 
admit of this change in tlie tiansLitioii), the ohjeo- 
ti«m Is reimived. 

(\ilinet uiiileistands “inB’H to mean a 

hand of music and lie ac<’oidmgly translates 
the introibiebir} \«‘ise, “ A l\ilm of Ikivnl, 
atltlresstsl to the music iii.ister who piesi«les over 
the Band tvdled the Moiiimg Iliiul.” [D. VV. M.] 

AIN (|'y)» eye, and also, m the simple but 
vivid imageiyof the East, a spiing or natuia) buist 
of liMiig water, alwMvs coiitiatlistiiiguisheil fiom 
the well or tank of .ai’tdieial tin m:\tion, aiui which 
latter is designated by the winds Beei Bor 

aiul ^*13). Ain still letaiiis its uneieiit and 

double meaning in A i able, »^ovh living 

spiings ahoimd in I’.ilestmo e\en more than in other 
monniainoiis distints, ami, apait fiom tliea natur.d 
^.due in a hot ilim.ite, foiui one of the most n*- 
maikable teatuies of the couiitiy. I’lofessor »Staiiley 
(S. diul P. 147, has calleil attention to the 

aeeuiate ami |M'r.sistent use of the woitl in the oii- 
ginal te\t of the Bible, an»l has well e\piesse«l the 
iiu'on\eiiience aiising fiom the confusion in the 
\. V. of wouls and things so radically distinct as 
1/a and AV/v. “ Tlie impoi lance of (listinguishing 
between the two is illustiatcnl hy E\. w. 27, in 
whn‘h the wool Airuith (triuislattsl ‘ wells*) is usei.1 
Ihi the s})rings of fiesh water at Klim, althougli the 
rm'ky soil of tliat pl.ice cvcludes the siip|x)hition of 
dug wells.” 

Aiu otteiiest occurs in combi n.at ion wa'th other 
w’oids, tonning the names of delmite localities; 
tliesc will bo fouiiil iimler Eii, as Kn-ge<li, Eii-ganinni, 
\c. It occurs aJono in two c.ases : — 

1. (with the def. aiticle, One of the laiid- 

m.'iiks on the eastern boundary of Bidestine as 

“ Tlmt thi**, and not the spring lately nlentifled at 
Tifnrh, near the source of the Jordan at Tii pUKady 
(Kob. ill. 303 ; Hitter, Jordan, 215), is the Daphne 
referred to in the Vulgate, is clear fnun the quota- 
tions from Jerome given in Itelaud {Pal., cap. xxv. 
p. 120). In the Targums of Jonathan and Jerusalem, 
lUblah is icndered hy Daphne, and Ain by ’Invatha 
(Hmyv)- Schw’urz (29) would place Ain at 
“ Kin-al-Muleha ” (doubtless lAin^Mellahah) : to be 
consistent with w’Uicb, he is di ivcn to assume that 
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descrilied by Muses (Num. xxxiv. 11), ,uid iip)\)- 
lently mentioneil, if the lendering of the A. V. is 
accurate, to delinc the |)Osition of Kiblaii, vi/. “ on the 
east .side of * the spring * ** (I.XX, *6Trl vrjyds). By 
.Icionie, in the Vulgab*, it is rendered contra /outcin 
Ihiphnm, meaning the spring W'hieh luse in the 
celebiiiled grove of Daphne detlicatcni b> A|k)11o and 
Di.ina at Antioch." But Bihlali huA ing hmi l.if ely, 
with iiiiich ]>itiA>ability, idciilillixl (Boh. lii. 54‘J-li; 
Bolter, li. il:55) with a phue of the same name on 
the X.K. shqM’s of the lleniion liuige, “ the spiirig ” 
of tlie b'\t must in the pieseiit state of our know'- 
lodgc Isi taken to be '..Im vl-^* Az}j, the main souu-e 
of the Oiontes, a spring rem.'u kable, even among the 
Springs of I*.Hlestnie, fur its loice and niagnitiuk'. 
The uhjeetions to this ideiililicntion are the iiislsmce 
from JiViUfi — about 1) miles; and the diiei-tiou — 
iieaier N.K. than K. (see Bub. ni. .'liH ; Poitei, ii. 
.Tk'i-0, [BiHL/Vir; Hamath.] 

‘J.*Oiie of tlie soulhei nnuist cities of .Judah (.Tosh. 
XV, .‘VJ), afteiw.mls allottiHl- to Siine«in (.losh. xix. 
7 ; 1 (dir. iv. *») ami gi\en to the priests (Josli. 
xxi. Hi). Ill the list, of piicsts’ cities m I (.'hr, \i. 
Ashan l|ti*V) takes the place id' Am. 

In Nell. xi. ‘jy. Am is ymuMl to the name wdiicli 
in the other passages usually follows it, and ap|K*ars 
as Knrimmon. So the JiXX., in the two eailiest of 
the passages m .Joshua, give the name as 'EpupdO 
ami *Kpepp(tiv. (Sec Koh. li. 204.) ((J,] 

A^JAH (n*N ; *AX4 ; Aja), 1. Son of Zibeon 
(fieii. xxwd. lM ; I Chr. i. 40). [Axah.] 2. 
Fatiu'r of Bi/.pah, a coneubiue of Saul (2 S.im. in. 
7, xxi. 8, 10, 11). 

A'JALON (.losh. X. 12, xix. 42; 2 Chr. xwni. 
18). Thu same pl.ae as Amai.o.n (1) whicli see. 

I Tin* TIebiew' being the same in both, tlieie is m 
re.ison for the incoiisisti'iicy in the sjielling of tin 
name in the A. V. [(j.j 

A'KAN (}py ; *lovKap ; Acmi), a descendant 

of Ksiu (Con, xxxAi. 27), called Jakan in 1 (Mir. 
i. 42. [Br.Nl.-.JAAKAN.] 

AK'KUB (3-1py ; *Akov^ ami ’Akou/a ; Avrtih), 
name of four men. 1. ( I Chr. iii. 24). 2. (I Chr. 

i\. 17 ; Vj.r, 11 . 42; Neh. \ii. 4.*>, xi. 10, xii. 2.")). 
3. (Kzr. li. 4.^). 4. (Neh. viii. 7). 

AKUAB'BTAI, “ riiK asclnt oi',” and “ iiii: 

liOINH UP to;” also “ M \A|gJ>-AUIUlJUIM ” 
(D’ssp)? n^l?» = “ the scj»ii»ion-|):iss;** avdfiatns 
WKpd^fiy ; Ascensits srorpionum). A j a'-s between 
the south end of the Dead .^ea fiml Zin, loiming one 
of the lamhnaiLs on the south boundary .it oiuxi <•! 
.Judah (Josh. xv. ”«) junl of tiie Holy l.aiid (Num. 
j xxxiv. 4). Also the iioitli (?) boumlury of the 
Amonlcs (Jmlg. i. 30). 

Judas Maoeabaeiis hml Ivie a great victory <»\ei 

the Daphne near Paiiias had also the name of 
Kihlah. 

b There is a curious expression in this verse whicli 
has not yet been explained. After enurnciating the 
‘•cities’* ('^V) of .‘Simeon, the text proceeds, “and 

their villages ('^Vf?) were Ktain, Ain (He 

eities” (^Vj- (’onsideriiig the strict distinction so 
gener.illy observed in the use of these two words, tin; 
above is at least worthy of note. [llAXoit.] 
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the K<toniit«*s (1 Main*, v. “ Araljattiric,” which j 
sec; .lo-i. Aid. \ii. 8, § 1), 

I>e Ssiulcy (». 77) would ideiitsty it with tlic 
lonu; suid ]»ass of Hu* Wffdt/ l•^,-J^ln^'cir^th. 

Scoipioiis 1)0 foitiiiuly t’oimd thoic in plenty, hut 
this wmly IS too imioh to the north t»j haxe been 
Akiahhiiu, ns the bouinl.iiy went from thesuxj to 
Zin nn<l Knlesh-luune), whith W’herexer sitiintisl 
wore (Hirtainly innny inile'i tuithoi w»tftli. l’«lnusoii*s 
oonjeetuio is, that it is the line of dills wludi eioss 
thetJhoi nt i i'^lit juii;leji, 1 1 miles south of the Dosid 
Sra, and toiiii the aseent of .separation between the 
(ilior and the Arahali (ii. 1*2(1). Ihit tliis wonhl he 
a deseciit and not an a.sient to those who weieenter- 
in'4 the Holy Land trom the .south. l*eihaj)S the 
ino.st te.isilile su]i]Misition Is that .Akrahhini is the 
.steep p.iss cs-Snjiih. by w'hieh the iinal step isinaiie 
fiom the desert to the level of the actual land of 
I’alesline. As to the name, seoi i>iOMs abound in the 
whole c»fthi.s dhsti let. • 

'fliis pl.iee must not he coufoiinded with Aeia- 
hattene, iioith of .Fei usalem ; which s«v. 

ALABAS'l’Kll {ahdfiacTTpos \ (iftihitsfnnn), 
a woiil ocelli lini' in Matt, -wvi, 7, jMaik \iv. d, 
and Luke vii. 87, and siijnifyin}^ an alahastin Ixix 
to contain piecious ointment or sjnkenaid. It is 



AliiWli r — rnun tin* HiiliHh Mnwum.-'Ihi* inmriptiwn or 

tliL- li'iitrc ^i-bsrl H till' qoiuitity it liolitii. 


liow'over ])ro])eily Hie name of the .substance ol 
which the box was fonned, ainl heinv in 2 K 
)k.\i. i.'I, the L\\. use 6 aXd^affrpos for tin 
Heh. nn^V, p^hhiy ampi'/la. IIoiTici 

(Ol/. iv. 12) uses onifv in the same way, “ Nanli 
parvus onyx eliciet cadiim.’* Alabastei is a caloa- 
leous spar, resembling maible, but sotler ami iiioi’c 
eisilj woiked, ami therefoie x'cry suitable for I»eing 
wi ought into boxes. Pliny (lib. iii. 2(i) represents 
it as |H‘culiailv pioper for this ]iiu po.se (xiii. 2), 
“ Vas unguent. u iitiu, ipiod e\ nl.ibnstrite lap le ad 
ungiienta a corruptione conservaiida exciivare sole- 
haiit.” The expiession bniL’ the boj'y in Mark 
xiv. .1. implies only the removal of the .siid mioii 
the mouth ot the Imix, by xvliieh .seal the lanfiime 
was pu*vented from eva|ioiating. fW. I).] 

'* The Mex. MS. in this place reads lovfiai'n for 
'1£oi'|ijatif, anrl Kwald {(trsch. ix’. 01, 35H) ench’uvours 
to sliow thi'refroni that the Aerahattine theic men- 
tioned wa.s that between Snnr.iria and Judaea, in 
(uip]»nrt of hiH opinion that a lai^o part of Southern 
Palestine x\.is tlien in posses.su)n of the Kdomitrs. 
But this le.idiiiK: doe.s not agree with the contest, and 


ATiCIMUS 

AL'AMKTH (ITO^y ; ’EAi)./..* ; Almnth). 

1. Son of Hecher (1 (Mu . vii.SL 2. Sou of Jidioadah 
1 Chr. vm. dti), ealleil .laiah in 1 (Mir. ix. 4‘J. 

ALAM'MKI.KCH - “kin;;’» u,ikj" 

EAi^eXe'x ; I'lnwtrrli)^ a jd.ice W'itliin the limits of 
.\sher, named between Aclisliaph and Amad (.losh. 
\i\. ‘J(», only). It has not yet liccn idcntilied; 
blit S<*liwni/. (191) sngge.'.ls a connexion with the 
iS'tihr el-Mthh, which falls into the Kishon nc.ir 

//■'{/•". [d.J 

AL'AMOTir (niD^^ ; I's. %Ui., title; 1 Che. 

XV. 2o), a word of exceedingly doiihttiil meaning, 
and with lesju-ct to which \aiioiis con jeel nil's pie- 
vail. Some critics are of opinion that it is a kind 
)f lute hiouglit originally i'loiii Khim (Peisia); 
ithei's legard it a.s an instrument on wliicli young 
iiiK (nio!?V) used to play (emuj). the old Kiiglish 
instrument “ the Viigiiial ”) ; wduLt .some again 
roiisidei tin* wind to lieiiute a species of Ijie, with 
1 snihdme (mute) attached to it for the piiipose of 
suhduing 01 deadening the sound, and that on this 

.'U'c'oiint it was called nio^V, f.nin D^y, to i mien fl. 
Lalage .speaks of a.s “ chant siipencnr on 

chant H foctaxe.” Some (lOiinan eoninienlatois, 
h.Mving discoxcred that the lays of the luediaexal 
minstrels xvere ehannted to a melodx calleil “ die 
.lungfiauonxveisp,” have trnii.sferM'd that notion to 
the P.sahns; and Tholiick, for iiistaiu*e, tiaiislates 

nioVs? hy the ahoxe fli'iman term. According to 
this notion xvoiild not he a inttsii'al insti u- 

meiit, but a melody. (Si'e Mendelssohn’s Z^n/ro- 
ihietion to hh Venimi of the, J'sfthn't ; Koikel, 
(icschieJdc dcr ^fns^/i; Lafa'je, JJi'i, (ten. da eit 
^flmquc ; and Cleseuius on no^V). [D.w.M.] 

AT/CIMIJS ('AAKx/aoy, id/umfy a (Ireek name, 
assumed, accoiding to the piex ailing fashion, as us* 
pieseiiting ’EAtttKf(/x, God huth set Hpy 

C.llloilalsO.JACI.IMI l'(d KaVldKfllX 0 Si\\\.*l(l)dK€ip 05 j 
.Io.seph. Ant. mi. U, .M, t.c. D'p', vi'.Jnd. iv. U no’i . 

A'Wf.), a.lexxish piiest (1 Maec. xii. 14), xxlio xxas 
.ittached to the Hclleni/.iiig juiity (‘il^Iacc. \iv. 

On the death of Menehuis he xv.is a})])ointed to the 
lligh-PiiestlnKwl hy the iiilliienee of Lysia.s, though 
not of tlie pontilieal f.imily (.loseph. 1. e. ; \\. l» ; 
1 Mace. xii. 14), to the exclusion of Onias, the 
Tiephexv of Menelaiis. \Ylieii IVnietiiiis Soter oh- 
t.aincfl the kingdom of Syiia lie ])ai(I eomt to that 
inon.'uih, XX ho condiimil him in his nfhVr, and 
tlnough his geneial I’acchiiles CHai'cmiiiu s ] esta 
hlished him at .leiiisalcm. His eiuelty, hoxx'exiT, 
xxras so gicit that, in spile of the foiee left in liis 
eonimand, la* xxas iiii.ihle to withstand the opposi- 
tion xvhhh he ]>iox okeil, and he again fled to Deiue- 
tiiiis, w’ho immediately ti'ok nieasmes for his re- 
.stointion. 'flu* Hut expinlitioii under N’ieaiioj pioxed 
unsuc<*es«.fnl ; hut upon this Jbiechidcs mni died a 
secximl time against .It*iii.s.dem xvitli a large aimy, 

-T 

it is at least certain that Josephus liail the text as it 
noxx stands. 

^ Aieouling to a Jew ish tradition (Beieshith It. G.'i^ 
he was “ .sistei’s son of Jose lien Joeser, ” chief of the 
Sanheiliini, whom ho attcrw'arda put to tleath. — 
llaphall, Hist. o/JewSy i. 215, 308. 
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ront<"l .Tinlis who fVll in the battle (l»5l ii.o.) an'l 
leiii.stateil Aleiinus. After his restoiation, Alcinuis 
seems to have attempted to nnxlify the ancient woi- 
sliij), amt as he \v.vs enj^aiji'tl in ]i<illin;X down “ the 
wall of the inner eourt <if the simctnaiy ” (i. c., 
W'liidi sejuuMt*‘d the <‘ouit of the (Jcntiles fiom it ; 
y*t see tliimm, I Mace. i\. r»4) he was “ jdavjinMl ’* 
(liy [i.iialysis), and “die I at that time,” li>i> nr. 
(Joseph. Ant. xii. 9, A, \ii. lu; J Mace. \ii. i\. 
ef. ‘J Mace. \iv. \v. Ewald, h. des \'oIki's l:tr. 

iv. n.) [li. l*. \v.] 

Af/EAIA (tv ’AAf/iair; in yl//miA), a lariie 
and stnniij city in tJilead in tlie lime of the 
.M.leca!)|■e'^ (1 Mace. v. 'JiJ'. It.> name does not 
oe( 111- ai;ain, nor lia\e w'e yet any me.ins of nleiiti- 
fy insx it. [(!•] 

AI/IOMETH (a.< iii.iMy, Alloni.'lli; ; 

PaAe/icSd; Afinuf/t), tin* tJnin iiiiiler which Almon, 
the name nf a cily of tin* piie-^ts in r>en).imin, 
appe.iis in 1 Chi. vi. <i(» 1 4 '» j. LTiider the very 
similar Ibrm of ' 'Uinit or Atimd/i^ it has Iwen 
appal ently ideiitilied in the piosent day at alMtnt 
a mile N.E. of Awttt, the site of Anafhoth; liist 
hv Scliwar/ ( 1 - 8 ) and thou by Mr. Innii (K’oh. 
111. J 87 ). Amonej the ^eiioaloijies of Bon jamin the 
name oceuis m <‘<»niio\ion with vV/inaveth. al-o the 
naim* of a town t»f that fiiho (I (Mir. viii, AO, i\. 
4 *J; (ompaiod with Ki!r. li. ‘J 4 ) f \hSio.v.] In 
the 'raeinm of .lonathaii on ‘J Sam. \\i. T), Bahuiini 
In reiith'ii'd \lein.itli. [(J.J 

AriEX’ANDEll HI., kimjj of Macotlon, sur- 
iiainotl the (ilii. VT (’AAc(at^Spo^, tln> helpt-r of mat ; 
Aleunuh r ; Arab. I/o' tivo-ltoninlf ( lolii, Lex. Anih. 

“tlie son of IMiilip” (1 Macc. vi. 2 ) mid 
Olympias was boin at I’ella ii.c. A.Vj. <Jn his 
inotliei’s .side he elaiineil descent fiom Achilles; 
and the Iloineiie legends weie not without inHuenco 
141011 Ins life. At an eaily a«e he wits placed 
under the caie of Midotlo; and while .still a 
youth he tlhlu^I the foifiiiie of (he dav atChaeioneia 
C).»8 11.0.). Dll the inuider nf I’liilip (».c. 
Alex.inder put down with ivsolate eiieijiy the dts- 
.iDectioii and hostility hy which his throne xv.ts 
iiieiiare ! ; .ind in two yeais he cio.ss<i«l the Ilelles- 
|>ont (n.G. .'{. 14 ) (^ can y*^ out the plans of his father, 
anil execute tlie inis.sioii of (niiiv to tlic civiJw'tl 
W’orld. 'fhe hatth; of the (iianicns w'lts followinl 
by the siibjii'Tation of western Asia; and in (he 
followiiiir year the fab' of tlie K.ist w’as diTidwl at 
Issiis (n.C. A.i:}). 'fvro and (ia/a weiu the only 
titles in Western Syija which olfeied Alexander any 
ri'sisinice, and these xveie iX'dnctHl mid tiealeil with 
umisnal siweiity (ii.c. IViJ). Eijypt np.xt siili- 
mitte -1 to liiiii ; and m n.r. AU lie foundeil Alex- 
aiiiliia, xvliieh remains to the piesent tlay the most 
chaiatieristic iTionimieiit of his life and woik. In 
the same year he tiiially defeated Darius at (laii- 
vjainela; and in ii.c. AlW) his nnliappy lixal wius 
iininlerel liy Bessiis, satrap of Bactiia. 'flie next 
two years weie occiipiixl by AlexnndtM' in the con- 
solidation of his Ceislan corupiexts, and the mlnc- 
titiii of Bactiia. In ii.c. .'>27 he crossed the ImUis, 
jionetiatel to the llyiIas|)os, an.l was tlieie forced 
hv' the discontent of his anny to turn wesfxvnrtl, 
lie leachel Siisa fi.c\ .‘12.’>, and pUN'ee U^l to B.ihv- 
lon it.c. .}J 4 , which he chose as the capital of his 
crnpiie. In tlie next year he diisl there (ii.c. 
ill the miilst of his jrio-mtic. plans ; ami those who 
inlientod liis coiu]Mest-> I/*(1L his desijjn" uiiiu Iiieieil 
•mkI iinattempted (cf. Dan. xii. li* viii. ri, xi. .‘j). 
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The famous ti adit ion of the visit of Alexander U) 
Jerusalem diniii*; his Phoouician caiupaijiM t Joseph, 
.tnl. XI. 8, I If.) has been a fruitful soiiux* ol eon- 
tiox'i*i>y. The Jews, it is .said, had inoxoked his 
aiiLjer by refiisiny: to traiister tlioir allegiance to him 
when summoncil to do so diinn*^ the sie^e of Tyie* 
mill .alter the icilnctioii of 'fyTo and Daza (Josejdi. 
1. c.) he tnrneil tow.inls Jeiiisalciii. Jaddiia (Jail- 
dns) the llii;h-ri lesi (Neli. xii. 11, 22), who 
had beeft xvaiiiisl 111 a dream, huxv to avert the 
kiiiij’s ani;er, calmly axvaitel In’s appiouch ; and 
when he ihew near went out to Sapha (PIDX, /o; 
leob'/u"/), withm Slight of llu* city and temple, cl.id 
111 his io 1 h*s of Iiviicintli and };old, and accompanied 
by a train of piicsls an! liti/eiis ariayed in xvhite. 
Alex.inder xxas so inoxed hv the soleinii sjieetacle 
that he liid icxcience to the holy iiunie iiisciihed 
upon the ti.ara of the liiL:h-l*iie.st ; and when 
r.iiinenio exjuessiil Miipii-c, he leplnxl that “he 
h.iil wH ‘11 the i^ivl xxhoin .l.nldna reproseiitiHl 111 a 
dic.nn .it Diuni, eiicoiiia>.;nu; Inin to cioss oxei into 
Asi.i, .uid pioniisin'4 iiim success,” Affei (his, it 
IS .siiid, that he \isite.l JeiiiNilein, olleu'il s.k'IiIux‘ 
Iheie, heaid tlie piophciies of Daniel which foictoid 
his victoiy, and conlcned iinpoitant pii\ile;'es niNUi 
the Jews, not only m Judaea hut in Babylonia and 
Media, which tliev enjoyed dining the snjiroin.'icy 
of his sum‘s.sors. M'he iianalixe ks re|)oatcd in the 
Talmud (Joma l‘. I>U; ap. Otho, Ler, liahh. s. v. 
Alextunler ; the lligh-lhiest is there said to lia\c 
lici*n Simon tlic Just), 111 later Jewish wiiteis 
(Vajikia il. lA; .losi'ph beii (loiion, ap. Sto. 
tVoix, p. Ti.'iA), and in the chroniehs of Abulfeda 
(Ste. (hoix, p. riAA). The event was adajded hy 
the S.iniaritans to suit their own bistoiy, with a 
coiiTsponding change of plaeca and poisons mid 
vaiious einlHdlislnnents (Aboiirifatah, qnotixl by 
Ste. Croix, pp. 2o0-12); and in duo tune Alex- 
mulei waseiirolUHl among the pioselytes of Jiuiiisni. 
On the other h.and no mention of the event, oecnm 
ill Airian, Plutarch, Diodoiiis, 01 (Juitiiis; and the 
connexion in xvliicli it is placinl by Josephus is alike 
incoiisi.stent with Jewush histoiy (Kwald, fiesch. 
d. V'ol/ics /ire. iv. 124, ll.) and with the iiamifix e ot 
.\rrian (in. 1 i$S6fij) ivhrrjs Fd^r/s iAat/vtav 

is nriAoutriov). 

But ailiiiitliiig the inconeetness of the details 
of the tradition as given by Josephus, tbeie are 
.seveial fKiints W’lihJi couth ni the tiiitli of tlie 
mam Ihct. .Justin sriv's that “many Kings of 
the Hast c.ame to meet .MPxander wisiiiiig Jillcts” 
(lib. .xi. 10); and alter the eaptnie of 'fyie 
“ Alexamlcr himself visited some <dl the cities 
which .still lefusml to submit to ” (Curt, 
iv. .M, l.A). Even at. a later time,^eeonimg to 
(Mil tins, lie exocntinl v'ongeaiice jieismially 011 the 
.'Niinai itaiis for the miinler of Ins governor Andio- 
machiiH (Curt. iv. 8, 10). liesidis this, Jewish 
soldiers were enlistisl in his aiiny (Ifecat. op. 
JiR^eph. c. Apion. i. 22); and Jew.s forimsl an 
iiiilKU’t'int idement in the jiopiilation of the citv, 
which he fonmled .shortly after the snjiposed visit. 
Above all, the piivileges which he is s.iid to have 
I'onfcnisl ujwii the .lews, nirliidiiig the remi.s'-ion ol 
tribute eveiy .saldiatical year, <*xiste(l m later times, 
and imply some such 1 elation bctxvieii the .lews 
and the gieat rompieior as .Joseplins deseiibes. 
Intenial evidence is di’ciilelly in fax'our of Hie 
stoiy even m its pictiiuxsipie liilne.ss. Fimii pdicy 
or com ietion Alexander dehghfisl to ropie-i'iit him- 
self .xs chosen by de.stii)y lor the gieaf act wdmb be 
achieved, 'flie siixxe of Tyic aiose piol*c.s-.iilJy liolii 
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a religious motive. 'I'hc l>.ittle of Issus was pi-o- 
cedetl by the visit to (Sonliiini; tlio invstsioii •f 
Persia by the pilgrimage to the temple of Ammon. 
And if it be im|jossiblo to deicMniine the exact eir- 
eimistiiiicos of the mei'ting of Aiesainler and the 
Mew’ish envoys, the silence of the classi(‘;il his- 
torians, who notoiioiisly dlsregjudel the 

Maceabee-»)midmisiepiesenteil (Tac. IJi'st.v, 8) the 
foi times of tin* Jews, cniiiiot be held to eon- 
cliiMve against the occurreiice of an e\t4t which 
must haie apiieaiHl to them trivial or unintelligible 
(Jahn, Archaeol. iii. .‘3(K) iT.; Ste. Cioix, PJcaineu 
critiqitv, &c., Palis, 1810; Thirl wall, Hist, of 
tirecrc, vi. 20t) f. ; ami on the other side Ant. vsui 
D.de, Dissert, super Aristedj Amstel. 17U5, pp. 
•30 IK). 

'I'he tiadition, whether true or false, presents 
an as|s*ct of Ale\andei-’s ehanw'ter which has In^en 
fieipienlly lost sight of by his recent biogm- 
jihei.s. lie wa.s not simply a Greek, nor must 
in* be judgiil by a (Jre«*k standanl. The Oriental- 
ism, which was a scandal to his follow'ers, wms 
u necessaiy lie 1 notion from his principles, and not 
the result of caprice or vanity (coinj). Arr. vii. 29). 
He iippioaehcd the idea of a univei’^al moinuchy 
fmm the side of Gieei’e, hut his linal ob‘n*et was 
to establish something higher than the ]»aiainonnt 
snpiemacy of one p'^ople. ills ])ni]H)se was to 
(Minibinc and eipiali/e, not to annihilate: to w'ed 
the East and Wed in a just union— not to enslave 
Asia to (jreece (Pint, de Alec. Or, 1, §(>). The 
time, indeol, was not yet come when this w.ts jKis- 
fiihle, but it he conld not aicomjilish the <'ieat issue, 
he laoiwued the way for its ai’cinnjilishment. 

The Inst and must diiect iinisennence of the 
policy of Alexander w’as the weakening of nationali- 
ties, the tiiNt condition necessaiy for the dissolution 
of the old leligious. The sxxitl cmiise of his vic- 
toiies, the constant incoiiioiation of foieign elo- 
nients in his ainiies, the heice wax’s and changing 
fortunes of Ins successors, broke down the baiiieia 
by xvhich kingdom had b(*en sepal ated fiom king- 
dom, and opencil the load for larger conceptions 
of life iirnl taith than had hitheito been ]iossjhle 
(cf. Polyb. ill. .^9). The i'oiitact of the Rust and 
West bionght out into piaitical foinis, thoughts 
mill feelings which had been routined to the 
schools. I'.ig.niisiii was dejnixed of life as soon 
as it was fiarisplanfiNl bexoiid the luiuow limits 
III which It look its shape. The spread of imn- 
meice tollowed the jwogress of aims; ami the 
Gieek language and literatuic vindicated their 
ilaim to be coiisideied the most iieitivt e\]ire'- 
sion of h^^kn thought by becoming piactically 
univeisil. 

The Jews were at once most exposed to the 
poweiful mil ueneca thus bi ought to hear u|M»n the 
East, and most able to snpjKiit them. In the 
arningenuMit of the (ireek coiiijnests, which tullowiil 
the battle of Ipsns TJ.O. .‘30 1, Judaea was made the 
fionticr land of the rival empinjs of Syria and 
Egypt, and tliongli it was necessarily snbjeeted to 
tile constant xicissitudes of war, it was able to 
make aiUaiitugeous terms with the state to which it 
owed nllegianco from the iinportiint advjuitngi*s 
which it oMered for attack or defemv [AntioCHI s, 
ii.-vii.j. Intenially also the jH*ople wcie piepannl 
to withstand the eliecta of the revolution w hicli the 
Greek dominion ellecteil. The constitution of 
E/ni hiul ijbt.niii*il its full develojunent. A |Nm’ei- 
fiil hieniichy had Miceeiilid m Miibstitiiting the idea 
of a church for that of a state ; and tlu .lew w’lis 
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now able to wander over the world and yet I'emaiii 
faithful to the god of liis tathois [TUK Disl'KU- 
sion]. The same constitutional change liadstrengtli- 
oiieil the intellectual and religious jmsitioii of the 
people. A rigid “fence” of ritualism jnotecled 
the course of common life from the license of (lieek 
mnmieis; and tlie greiit doctiine of the unity of 
God, which was now' seen to be the di\meoentie of 
their system, couuteiacted the atti actions of a philo- 
sophic pantheism [SniON THK .Il’si’]. Through 
a long (Xiui'se of di ^eipline, in whieli they had lieeii 
loll unguided by piophelic teaebing, the Jews li.id 
realised the natiiie of their mission to the woild, 
and weie waiting for the means of fnltillmg it. 
The aimpiest of Alexander fin nislunl them with the 
iMViLsion and the pow’er. lint at the same tiinc 
the examjile of Greece fostoied peisoiud as W'ell 
as popnl.ar indejienilence. Jndai.sm was speedily 
dividiHi into sorts, analogous to the typical forms of 
Gieek philosophy. Hut even the rude analysis of 
the old f.iith was jMiMhutix'e of good. The fiei- 
dom of (Jroeci* was no less instrumental in forming 
the .lews for their tiiial woik than the contemj»lali\e 
spirit of Persia, or the civil oi gaiiizat ion of Home; 
for if the c:m*i*r of Alexander was lapid, its elleets 
were lasting. The city which he chose to bear liis 
name ]>erpi‘tn.atetl in alter ages the oHice which he 
]iioviilentially ili^^cluigedfoi Indaisin and mankind; 
and the histoiian orChiistianity must cuntnin the 
judgment of .\riiaii, that Alexander, “ who xvas like 
no other man, conld not hax’e been given to the w in Id 
willioiit the siiecial de-sigh of Proxidenee” (e^w 
TOW OeioVf Arr. vii. dO). And Alexander himself 
apprei'iatiHl this design better even than his gicat 
te.ieher; for it is .snd (I’lnt. de Alcr. <h'. 1, §iJ) 
that W’hen Aristotle uiged him to treat tlie Greeks 
•IS freemen and tin* Orientals ,as slaves, he toniidthe 
tine answer to this counsel in tin* leenguition of 
his * divine mbsion to unite and leeoneile the world 
{Hoiubs ’l\Kciv 9f60fu apfioarr^s Ka\ ^laWaKrrjt 
r&jf oAcvw vofilCcov)* 


Ti tr lUr.uliiii Xit.i liiliiit)ul I yHiiiiiii hiiii, l\ ills' of ’Minii'i*. 

Oli\ U«ud nl All '(■iiiiliT llii! limit, iiA II jiiinii' hipiti-r Xiionon, to 
riRlit Ui-> ilVl.I\Kl2i AYil.M.WOY. In lluM, niuiio- 
gmin iinil 2, I’.iil.it, h, utiil Si li’ll, huliliiiK a Viitory 

III the prophetic visions of Daniel the influenee 
of Alexander is necessarily comhiueil witli that of 
his sueei*ssoi They represented with |KU*tial ex- 
aggeiatiou the .seveial phases of hi.s character; and 
to the Jews iiatumally the policy of tin; Syrian 
kings w. IS of greater imjKM’taiiee tlian the original 
compicst of Asia. But some traits of “ the fii’st 
mighty king” (Dan. viii. 21, xi. 3) arc gn’on with 
vigorous distinctness. The emblem liy whicli be is 
typitieil hc-tjouty fr. IDy he lenpt, Ges. 

Thes. s. V.) suggests the notions of strength and 


" The .attempt of Berthuldt to apply the description 
of the thud monarchy to that of Alexander has little 
to rccotuiiicnd it [Danivl]. 
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^poM ainl t.lipiinivei-sjil extoiit viii. 5, . . . 
fiXHiL the vest (fti the face df the n/mie earth)^ and 
insiivellous lapidity of Ins roiKiupsts (Dan. 1. c. he 
ionrhed not thctjroxiwl) aro bioui;lit foiward as th6 
(•li.imctoristiiis of Ins |>o\v<*i-, winch was (liiirlisl by 
the strongest personal iini)etnosity (Dan. mii. 

»/t the fiirif of his poncr). lie uiKmI with 
doniiniou, and did accoiiliug to Ins will (\i. .!) ; 
“ ami there was none that could dt4iver . . . out of 
his hand (viii. 7).” [li. F. W.] 

AT.EXAN'DER lULAS (.loseph. Ant. xiii. 
4. 'AKf^av^pos b Bd\as Ae7dfi6i/os ; Stiab. xiv. 
ji. rhv BaAai/ ’AAe^ai/^poi/ ; Just. \xvv. 1, 

Siiboinant pio t>o Itahnii v\\\y'\\*\.\\\\ . . . ot ... iioinen 
I'i Ale^.indii inditin'. IVdas powhly U'jiiesents the 
Aiam. lord, he hk. •w ise assumed the titles 

T - 

fTTifpavijK and evfpyerifif 1 Maec. x. 1). He was, 
.It I oi ding to some, a (ii.itin.il) son of Antiodnis IV. 
Kjjipli.nies (Mi.di. \iii. .hiseph. Ant. mii. 2, 1), hut 
he was moie gener.illy leg.utled .is an iin|H»stor who 
I'alsely assmneil the (‘oiiiie\ioii t'^yi. ; 

.luslin 1. e. et. I’ulyh. x.win. l(>). He chiiinnl 
tl.i' tiiione of Syiin in IA2 li.O. in op]iositioii to 
DiMuetims .'soter, who luvl proioked the hostility ot 
the neiglihouiiiig kings and alienatetl the atfeiUoiis 
oi his siilijects (.losejdi. 1. c.). His pieteiisions 
weie put loiwaid by lleiai Ihles, foiineily tieasiiiei 
t»l‘ Antiiwhus Kpiphaiies, who obhiined the nnogni- 
tion ot Ins title ,it Koim* hy scandalous intiigue.» 
(l’ol\h. \\\iii. 14, l»i). After landing at Ptoh*- 
in.iis (I .M.icc. v. 1) Alexamler gaiiUHl the wann 
sujijMiit of Jonathan, who was now the leader of 
the Jews (I Mace. ix. 7d) ; and though his fn*.st 
elloits w’cie unsiuressful (.Fust. \\\v. 1, lo), in 
l.'m n.n. he (oinpletely routed the foices of Ik'iiie- 
tiius, w'ho him.selfiell intheivtieat (1 Mace. x. 1«- 
.'lO ; .Foseph. Ant. \iii. 2,4; Sti. \M. p. 7f)l). After j 
this Alexaiidei inaiiied t’leopati.i, t he daughter of * 
IMoleniaeus \ 1. F^hihnnetor ; and iii the .aiTangeuient J 
of hi^ kingdom apponit«Hl .Foiiathan governor ( fitpiS- j 
dpxv^f I IM.ic( . \. do) of a ])io\niee (Jmle.i: cf. 

I .M.uv. XI. .^7). Ihit Ills tiiiimjih was of short 
•l.ii.ilinn. Afti'i old. lining powei he gaie himself 
np to a life of indidgence (lav. Ay/. .’'lO ; <4. Atiieii. v. 
211); aiul when Deinet.iiiis Mentor, the son of Deme- 
tinis .'vder, lamhil in Syiia in 147 H.o., the new j»re* 
t«‘n ler toniid jiowei'fiil snp|)oit (1 Maec. x. fJ ll). 
At Hrst Jonathan thd’e.iteil ami .sh*w AiK>lloniiis the | 
gioeiiior of Ciele-M’iia, who li;id joimnl the jKiity j 
of IVinetniis, for whieh exploit. Fie lecoixoil fiesh j 
f.iionrs fioin Alex.inder (1 .M.iec. x. tjh-8‘J); Fait ■ 
slioitly uth'i’waids (n.r. 14d) I’toleniy enteied 
Syiia w'itFi a large I'oree, and after he h.ul pl.u cil 
gai'iisnns in the rliuf cities on the coast, wrlnch j 
M-reived Finn aci'oiding to the cnnnnands of Alex- j 
andei, suddenly proiiotuiceil hiniM'lf m i'.iioiir of 
I>emetrius (1 yf.aec. xi. 1-11; Joseph. Ant. xiii. I 
4, ll.), alleging, pio]i.ibly w’ith truth, the evistein e , 

of a C(*n.spii;w'y against his life (Joseph. 1, c. ef. j 
I hod. ay). Muller. I'mqm. ii. 10). Alexander, w'ho 
li.id been foiecd to leave Antioch (Joseph. 1. c.), j 
w.is ill t'ilir'ia when Fie lieard of Ptolemy’s def<*c- j 
lion (1 Maec. xi. 14). He ha-steiicd to meet him, | 
hilt was deteated (I Macc. xi. l.j ; Just. .xvxv. 2), i 
and flt*tl to Abie in Aiiihia (Died. 1. c.), where he j 
Was muideieil Ji.c. 140 (Di'inI. 1. c. ; 1 Miwc. xi. i 

*’ Tlicre may be also some allusifin in the word to j 
the Icffcnd of Caranus, the founder of the Arrive | 
iluiasty in Maoedoiii.i, who was Kuidod to victory by , 
•*a flock of gouts ” (Justin, i. 7). 
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17 ditVer as to tlie inaiiiier; .and Kiiseh. (’Inxm, 
Viin. i. :140 leyireM-iits liini to have been slam in 
t lie 1 Kittle). The nariative in 1 Maw. and Joseplius 
Hiow.s t'leaily the partiality whii li tlie .lews eiitei- 
t.'iiiied for Alexander “ as the tirst that oiitreatixi of 
true yu'ace wutli them” (I Mai*r*. x. 47); and the 
same fiH'ling was exhibited atleiwaids in the /cal 
with which they supyiorted the il.unis'of his son 
Vlliloci^l^ {".VN 1 HMllil’.S \ i.] ( It. K. \\ .J 



T. trnilnii lini iCUili iiitiu tnlnitl iif Alt xniiili-r IIhIdi. 

Obv nii.t of Kmrt to rUhl. Ili>v HASIAI’AIS AAKSAN- 
A1*()Y. I'okI**. iirun ruililvr, to Irll, uiul |l.lilll•l)nlnllt In (ii‘UI 
thf moni>r;riirn nnil Hymbol of Tyn- , ilnlf I'EP (IWl /Kr. Si]i.u* 

titll, At. 

AIjEXAN'DICU KKihoLvfipos), in N. T. 

1. {soil ttf Pinion the (tyi email, who was coiiiyA'llcd 
to be.u the cioss for oul F^ord (Maik xv. 21). Kioiii 
the manlier in which lie is then* inuiitioiuHl, together 
with Ins hioth(‘r Ihifus, they were jn'obahly ynTsons 
well know'll in the e.iilv (’hiistiaii chinch. 

2. One of the kimlied of .\iinas the liigh yniest 
(Acts IV. ()), ap|Kiiently in some higli ollice, as he 
i.s among thiH* who are mentioned liy iiiiiue. Some 
.supysise him nlenlical with Alexander the Alahaicli 
at Alexamliia, the brother of Philo Judaeus, meii- 
ti(*ued by .Tosephus ( Ant. xviii. 8, §1, xix. §1) 
in the lattei p,issage as a <pl\os apxaios of the 
KmyMMor PlaudiiiH: so that the tune is not iiu'oii- 
sisteiii with such an itle.i. 

3. A Jew at Epliesus, xvhoni his countrymen jeit 
fojward dining the tuimilt raised by Demotiiiis the 
.silx'ersiiiitli (Acts xix. Alt), to plead their uiiise with 
the inoh, as Iwiiig iincoimcH*ted with the attemytt to 
oxerthiow the worship of Artemis. Or he may. 
h.ix'e !x>eii, as iniaginoil hy ('ah in .md otlieis, a 
.fewdsh convert to ('lin'stianity, whom the Jews 
weie willing to exjsise as a xictim to the fren/.y of 
the mob. 

4. An EjJiesian ('hristian, reprolwited by St. Paul 
III I Tim. 1 . 20, as ha\iiig, together with one Hy- 
meimeiis, yiiit Iroin him tliith ami a good conscience, 
and bo made shiyuvreck concerniiig the faith, 'fins 
may be tin* sanic with 

6. Abi^XANriKTi the ropjiersmith (’AA. d 
Kfbs)f mentioned by the .same apostle, 2 Tim. iv. 
14, as liaving iloiic him many mischiets. It is lyiiitc 
uiiceitaiii xvliere this yierson n*sided ; but from tlie 
caution to Timotheus to l»eware of him, probably 
at Kyjhesiis. (^H. A.J 

ATjEXAN'DRIA (v *A\f(duSpfia, A Marc. iii. 
1; Mml., /•Ji-fs'ictulerreijrh ; Kthn., ’jWf^avbptbsr 
A Macc. ii. AO, iii. 21 ; Acts x\iii. 24, vi. 9), the 
Hellenic Roman and ('hnstian cajatal of Egyjd, W’as 
fouude<l by Alexander tJie Oie.it li.C. AA2, who 
traccfl himself the ground-plnii ot the city which he 
dosignwi to make the metru|)olis of his xv^esterii em- 
pire (Pint. Alejr. 20). The work thus begun xva.s 
ciiiitiniuHl after the dei-ith of Alexander F)V the Pt<»- 
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and the l»o;uitv (Athoii. i. p. -1) of Alex- 
iiiulrisi lje<'iiin(‘ pio\«‘iliiu]. Kvitv luitiiml U(1vmita);;;e 
Ci>utril>\it(Nl i(» its pH»'«]MMity. '1'1 »p crunate and Mitc* 
were siiijjfulsiily liealtliy (Miab. p. 79.J). The har- 
liours, funned by the island of Phams and the head- 
huid laM'hias, wcie sah* and eoinnKxIioiis, alike for 
coiniiK'ive and tor war; and the h.ike Mai'eotis was 
an inlaml liaren fur the nieiehaiiflise «f Keypt and 
India (Strab. j). 79S). llnilei the desjKitMM of the 
later I’toleinic' tin* tia<le of Alexandiia dqjjped, but 
its ]Ktpnlation (.'Jiiii.odO fi-oemeii, Diod. xvii. .VJ : 
tlie flee popnlatiun of was about 1^0,000) and 

wealth (Stiab. p. 70S) weie enoiinoiis. After the 
viotoiy ot Aiiiriistiis it sulIeiKl fur its attaehmeiit to 
the eaiise of Antony (Stiab. p. 79J) ; but its im- 
])ortan«‘e as one ol the cliief <'oin-]nnts of Ihnne'* 
sei’uied lor it the oeneial favour of the fiis,t eni|M‘- 
lois. In l.itei tunes the s(>ditioi]s tumults tor whieh 
' the Alexaiuhiaus hiul al\\ays lieeu notoiious, deso- 
lated the eity (A.<\ ‘JliO It. fiihhoii, ]h‘t'luU‘ ami 
F>i/l, r. X.), and leli^iona feinls ajc};ia\.ittsl the 
popular distiess (Dioiiys. Alex. Up. iii., \ii. ; Kaisi*h. 
//. /A, vi. 41 if.; Mi. 22). Yet even tlius,thoueh 
Al(‘\andii:i sulVenHl ureal ly from eonstant disspu- 
rtioiia and the weakness of the By/antine eoiiit, the 
splendour of “ the preat <‘ily of the West am.i/«*«l 
Ainioii, its Aiab coiupiemi (a.c. (MO ; (IiblMni, 
0. li.); juhI after eeiitniios of Mahoiiietaii inis- 
nile it piximises once auain to justify tlie wisiknn 
of its tlmndei (Stiah. x\ii. 791-9; J'rmj. .ap. 
Joseph. Ant. xlv. 7, 2; Pint, yl/cr. 2d; An. 
iii. 1 ; Joseph, //. ./. iv. 5. Comp. Al.LXANDEit 
the (heat.) 

The population of Alexandna ^vas mixed fiom the 
first (comp. Ouit. iv. 8, 5) ; and this faet fount**! the 
gmuiitlwork of the Alexandi ine chaiaeter. The thiee 
lotions into which tlie city, was dividetl (/1V7/0 
Judnconinif lirnvhcinin, /i/mro(is) coiresjMindtHl to 
the this'c chief classes of its inhahitauts, Jews, 
(<ie<*ks, KjTyjitians hut in addition to 1ht‘s<> piiii- 
cipal mces, lepiesentati res of almost e\eiy natitai 
weie found tlieie (l)ion (1u>s. Ornf. xxxii ). Ac*- 
coixhiiu to Josephus, Ale.xaiidei himst*|f assiunetl to 
the Jews a place in his new city; “and they ob- 
tained,” he adds, “equal piiMleu*'s with the .Mact'- 
doniaiis” ( r. Ap. ii. 4) 111 ceiisideiatiou “ot then 
seni(s*s auaiiist the Kuvpti.ins ” (/t. ,/. ii. 18, 7). 
Ptolemy I. imilattHl the poliey of Aiexainler, and, 
after the captuie of .lerusalem, h«* leinovtsl a coii- 
sitlemble iiuiulxM* of its citizens tt» Alexaudiia. Many 
oth«*i-s tt>lh»wed of their own accoid; and .all re- 
ce*v«l the full AlaeedoniiUi fianchisc (Joseph. Ant. 
xii. I. (T. c. Ap. i. 22), as men of kiniwn aiitl 
tiled fidelity (Jo'e])h. <:. Ap. ii. 4). Aheady on 
a tbinier otvasioii the .Tews luul >oiiuht a home in 
the land of then bondage. Moie than two tvii- 
tiiiies and a hall Is'llae the fouinlatioii of Aiexainhia 
a hum' hod V of them h-'d taken refuse in Biiypt, 
.liter the muider of (bskdiali; hut. these, alWi a 
Ueui*ral :qx»sta* y, wen* can ie*! c:i](ti\e to Babylon by 
\ebuehadiie//ar (2 K. \.\\.2d; Jer. \liv. ; .Joso)>h. 

X. 9. 7). 

" The Alcxandiiiio corn-vessels ( \rl8 xwii. 6, 
wviil 11) weie l.irye (Xct^xwii. 37) and h imlsoiiio 
(Luc. AV/r/y. p. 0G8, ed. Pened.) ; and even Vespasian 
iniMle a voynire in one (Joseph. Ii. J \il. 2). They 
frenerail> sailed direct to Puteoli {Dicararchia, Ktiab. 
p. 793); Senec. i.’p. 77, 1; cf. Suet, Antf. 98, Acts 
xxviii. 13); hut, Irum stress of weather, often s.'ulod 
under the Asia tie ro.ist ( \ct8 xxvii. ; cf. laic. 1. c. p. 
079 f. i Smith, of St. Paul, pp. 70 tf.). 
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The fate of the later ctdony was far ditferent. 
The iinmlM'rs and imjsntaia’e ol the Kuyptiaii .lews 
weie r.ipully incn‘asetl mid**r the Plohanies by fiesh 
imiiiiuiations and until inu industiy. Philo esti- 
niate.s them in his time at little less than 1 ,ti()(),0(H) 
(/>* Flarr, §ll, p. 971); and aihls, that two of 
the rive di.sfricts of .Mexandiia wise called “ Jew- 
ish dkstiicts;’* add th.it many Jews lived scat teie*l 
in the jemaiiiinj; thiee (/d. §8, p. 97.‘i). Julius 
Caesar (Joseph. tI/iL xiv. 19, §1) ami Augustus 
conliimeilto them the juivileues which they hail eii- 
j*iyeil before, and they ictaiiiisl tlicm with various 
Intel niptioiis, of which the most ini|w)ilant, A.n. ,‘19, 
is descaihiil liy Philo {L c.), dm mu the lumultR 
and |Kn-sei‘utioiis of later leiuns (Joseph, c. Ap. li. 
4; Jt. J. xii. 8,2). They wcie rcpmscnteil, .at 
least lor some time (fiom the time ot (.’leopatia to 
the leiun of Claudius; .lost, th'srfi. d. Jintiuth. 
:t.'»;i) by their own ofllcer (idpdpxv^, Stiab. ap. 
.hjscjih. Ant. MV. 7, 2; aKa^pxV^f Joseph. Ant. 
x\iii. 7, .‘i; 9, 1 ; xix. 1 ; cf. Hup. ad Juv. 
Nit. i. 18U; ycvdpxv^i Phihi, fa Flncc. §10, p. 
97o), an*l Auu'istus a]>|M)intcd a council (yepovffla 
i.e. Siinlu'dria Philo 1. r.) “ to supei intend the 
iillairs of the Jews,” air*>i‘*liiiu to th(*ii *)wn laws. 
The establish incut of ( Mu istiamty alti'usl thc<i\il 
{H)sition of tilt .lews, hut tlicy maiiilaiiied their icl.i- 
tive pios|>eiity ; an«l wlusi Alexandna w.is taken by 
Amiou dO,(KK) tnhiitaiy Jews w'eie leckoned aiiioiiu 
the inanels of the city (llihlKHi, cli.). 

Koi .some liiiu* the .lewisli Chinch in .Alexandria 
was ill close (lf*|)endeiice on that of .lerusalem. Both 
weie subject to the cimI jmwer of the liist Ptole- 
mies, anil both nckiiow'leiiueil the hiub-])ih‘st a.s their 
reliui<*us h*M<l. M'he peiscciitiou of Ptolemy Philo- 
jiatm (217 n.C.) oeciusioiie*! tin* fust politic.il sejia- 
lation bctweiMi the two bodies, Kiom that lime 
the Jcw'.s *‘f Pah*stine attached them.sehe.s to the 
foi tunes of Syiia [ An 1 lociii's the (inxit]; and 
the same ))*>licy which alienated the I'.destiuiaii 
IKuty pile unity arnl decision to the .Iew'.s of A1 g\- 
andiia. The Se)>tuauii)t tiniislation which stienuth- 
ened the Ixirrii’i of laiiunaee hel\v*?en Palestine and 
Kuvpt, and the temple at Leoiitnpolis (Itll n.C.) 
which Mihjoctel the lOu} ptiau Jews to the I'haiuo 
of wi'lemsl the hioach which wuis tlius 

ojMdUHl. But the dixision thoiiuh maikc«l was not 
(xunplete. At the beLMiiiiinu of the (.Miristmii eia 
the Kuypfmn .lew's still paul the coiitrihulions to 
the temjde-serviw (h’aphall, //id. li. 72). 

,Teru.salcm, thi»iiuh its name was thshinnoil to a 
fir»*ek shajie, W'lus .still the Holy (Mty, the metiopolis 
not of a counti y hut of a pis)ple ('lepJwoAis, Philo, 
fa . §7 ; fiy. ad Cai. §80), and the Ale.\- 
aiidi Mils had a s\ii;iuouui* then* (Acfsxi. 9). 'file 
iiitenial a«lmimstiation of the Alexandiinc (Munch 
was in<le|MMideiit of tin* .'^anhediin at .Jeni.siileni ; 
but ies|MH-t sun iitnl suhmis.sion. 

There W’ere, however, othei causes W'hieli tenihsl 
to pnxhux* at Alexandna a distinct foim of the 
Jew’ish character and faith. MMie leliuion .aiul ]ihi- 
losopliv of tliat restless city pio*luced an elhs-t ujxm 

b Polybius (XX xiv, 14; ap. Stmb. p. 797) speaks 
of tlie population as corisiNtintr of “ three races 
(Tpiay^in]), the native Kp:i]9ian . . ., the tnnrr- 
fiant ^ . . . and the Alexandrine ... of (iirck descent.” 
The Jews iiiiifht receive the title of “ iiicrcenarics,” 
fioin the SOI vice which they oripriiuiMy rendered to 
.\le\aiulcr (Joseph. It.J. ii. 18, 7) ami the first J*to- 
leinif's (Josi'ph. r. Ap. ii. 4). 
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tin* people moie \x>\veiful t.lian tlie iiifiueiuv of 
politics or ttiiiiineuv. Alcxaiulei liinisclf synilM»lise«l 
the spiiit with which he W'lshinl t4i iuiiiiicitu Ins luw 
capital l>y loninliii^ a tenijilc of Isi^ sMc hy sule 
with the temples of the (Jioc'itui (Air. in. 1). 
'riieciewls ot’ the K.ust aiul W'ost W'tMc to coexist ill 
fiieiully union ; and in aftei -times tlio inixeil woi-shi]) 
of S(*iap's (<*oTnp. ( Jibhoii, c. \\\ in. ; Jht /. of . 

1. p ys) was chill act eiistio of thedieek kin'^dtnn 
of K”ypt (Amjfiist. />c ('tv. /h’l^ w ni. 5; 

iit‘f< At'ij'/jiliot mil VVms). This latliolu ity <»f woi- 
shipwas fin t her combined wit li the spie.id of uin- 
xeisal leariiiiij;. The same inoinnchs wlio t:i\ouie({ 
tin* woiship of Seiapis (rii'in. Al. I'rofi . iv. §48) 
foiiiided and embellihiied tin* IMiisenm ami Libiaiy; 
aad part of the Libraiy wa^ dejMisitisl m the Seia- 
jienin. The new fiith aiel the lu w* litci.it'iie led 
to a common issue; and the l’<;\ pli.in Jew s ne- 
cessai ily imbibed the spiiitwhidi piex.iiled .iioiind 
them. 

Tlie Jews Wiie, mdeel, peciiliallv sns( ejdlble ot 
the iiilliieiices to wheli tliev Wea* e\]Mised. They 
jneseiiteil tiom tlie In sf a capacity for Kastern oi 
Western deii'liipnient. 'fo tlie taitli ami coiiherxa- 
tisiii of tlie Oiieiital lhe\ united -tlie activitv and 
eMei"-y of the (Jie(>k. 'I'ho ineie pu'seme ofllel- 
leinc < nltiiie could not fail to call info pla) then 
poweih of sjwenlatiiiii wdiich weie haidly lepie^sinl 
l»y the liaditional lejcahsiu of l*ale.4ine (< omp. .lost, 
(tcs< /». (I. Jiii/rnth. jip. *jy.'} II.) ; ami the uncliaiii;- 
nii^element of dixino ie\ elation W'hicli they alwa\s 
lefamed, eiiabksl them (o haimojin’e new lltou»lit 
w it li old belief, lint while tlie inteuoui.se of th(‘ 
Jew amUheek would h,ue piodined the .Ntine jjjenc- 
lal com=cnnein'es m any Cjise, AlcMUidiia was 
liiily adaptul to I’lisuie their full elhrt. 'Die 
lenilt of the eoiitait of Judaism with the many 
nnils which weie cuiieiit theu* must ha\e Imhmi 
. speeily and poweiful. The eailiest tlieek fiaijment 
ol Jewi-sli wntiii'j; whi<‘h lias hceii piesei\e<l (about 
I'itl [’Aui.sKHU M .sj eoiifaiiLs hu"c Oipliit; 

ipiot.itions, which liad hecn already moulded into a 
.iewish toiin (eoinp. Jost, r// M li.(l.Jin(cnf/i, ino)] 
.iiid the attempt tlu^s inmle to connect the most aii- 
ueiit Ifelh'inc tiadifions with the faiw w.is often 
lejicitol altciw'inds. Nor wm.s this done m the 
spiiit of hold forgery. Oijiheu.s, Musaeiis JHid the 
iSihjIs appe.aied to .stand in some remote |hm’ 10 iI aii- 
teiior to tlie eon iipt ions of polvtlieisin, as the wit- 
iitsses of .a ].iime\al ie\ elation ami of the teadnui; 
*'( n.itme, and thus it seemisl exeiisahle to attiiinite 
to tliein a knowledi^e of the Mosaic diH tiines. 'fhe 
tiiinl liook of tlie Sihy]hi)e.s (e. is the 

most x.duahle lolic of this psomlo-llellenie liteia- 
tiiie, and show's how far the euiieeplioii of Jiidai.siii 
was eiihirijiHl to meet the wider view's <S\ the leii^'ioiis 
eoiiditioii of licathi'mloin wliicli was ojiemvl hy a 
iiioie Ultimate knowleike of < Ju-ek tliouj;hL; thmiiih 
tlie later Apocalypse of K/ra [ Ksduas i\ .J exhibits 
.1 marked leaction towauls the extiemc excIuMxe- 
ness of tonner times. 

liut the mdiiei't lutlueiice of diieok literature and 
philo.sophy pioditeed still «;ieafei elicits ujion the 
Alexandiine Jews tlian the ojh*ii coiillict and con i- 
hiiiafinii of H'hVinus doirmas. The literal y sdiool 
nt Alexandiia was essentially ciitieal and not ciea- 
ti'e. KoPthr tiist time men lahouietl to colhst, 
I'lise, and classify uU thu lecoids of tin* past. 
J‘oets tnistcil to tlieir leainiie^ ivither tliaii to their 
uiviixmation. l.anijuac:e bec.mie a studx' ; and the 
lci;ends of eaily inxtholoiry me tiaiisfoimed into I 
philosophic invsteiies. 'I'he .lews tmik a li'^ojoiis 
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.sliaie 111 thc.se new stmlies. The caution anaiiist 
xxiitifi^, which lK*came a .settlul law’ m ralcstiiie, 
luuiid no till our in Kirypt. Niiiiieions aiithois 
ad.ipte l the history of the Patiimehs, of Mo.ses, mid 
of the Kmi;s to c a.ssical models (Kusch. J.r. 

ix. 17-.'i9. Kaip.ileiniis, Aitapaiiu.s (?), heiiietiius, 
Aiislaeu.s, (lleiHleiimsorMulcha.s, “u jnophel.”) A 
pofin which hems the name of I’hoex lidiss j^ix’es in 
M'lso X ai loiis picccpts of I oviticiis (^Ihtnicl, avc. I vx. 
.l/'o/iif/. j>. .MJ f. llomac, 1772); and sex ei al lai jo; 
fi.ivjmiMils «if a “ tiaecily ** in which Kzekiol (c. n.r. 
Ill)) diamatized tlie Kxodus, have heeii ineseixinl 
by 1‘hisebius (/. c.), xxlio ako quotes imiiieious p.is- 
sai,es i'l heioic xei.se fiom the cldci i’hilo and Theo- 
dotiis. 'I’liis ckisMcalism of style was a symptom 
and a caiisi* (if ^-las-Mealism ofthoneht. 'I’he same 
\iistobulus xx’ho caxe cniieiicy to the Judaeo- 
Oiphic \ei -Os emleaxomul to show that the I’ontn- 
lendi xvas the leal someo of (Jieek j>liilo.soj>)iy 
(Kiiseb. J'nitji. 7,'< . xm. I J ; Cleiii. Al. i>/iu)H. xi. 
DS). 

The jnoposition thus ciimu latid xx.is thuioughly 
ioii*',eiiial to till* Alexandiine di.ii.utei ; ami hence- 
loith it xx*as tlie diiel o]»jc« l of .Icxvish sjHvulatioii 
to ti.ice out the subtle .iim1oi;ii s xvliieh wme sup- 
posed to exist belxxeeii the xxi limes of Moses and 
the leaehin;; of tlie seliools. The eiiennist.inecs 
miiba* wliieli |diiIou>phic.il studies liist uained a 
Ibolmj; at Al(‘\midiia f.ixomcd the atteinjit. Kor 
some* time the piaefiial seieiicos lei^noil .siipieme; 
ami the issue of tlios* xxas .sceptiusiu (Mattel, //i.s/. 
ilt' VlJt'ole ni. I(i2 il.). 'Iheii at length 

the ehMi analysis and piaetiejd inoiality of the 
l*eri|>ateties found leady follow'd s; and in the 
slieiiiijth of llie loaetiou men eaoei ly trnstxsl hi those 
sjdendid ventures with xx'liieli IMato taunht them 
tt> he eontent till they could ;x.nii a siiier kiiow- 
p. 8.-)). To file Jew this siller knoxv- 
hsli^e soemixl to bo aliemly irix eti ; and the belief 
111 the existence of a spiiitual mean inij urn Icily inj; 
the letter of Scn)>ture xva.s the j.;icat ]iimeiple 
on xvhich all his iiivcsti^^ationH lestul. The f.icts 
weie siip])os(>d to be essentially symbolic : the I.iii- 
Sjiiaije the veil (oi sonii'times the mask) which 
pailly di.sijmse.i from common sinlit the tiiiths 
which it eiixviapjail. In this x\a\ a twofold olijeet 
W'as gaimxl. It lxs;ime ^Kissihle to xvithdiaxv the 
Siipieme Beiini (rh uVj it &v) fioin immedi.iteeoiit.ict 
xvith the iiiateiiai xxoild; and to ajiplx’ the naira- 
tixcs of the r.ihle to tin* jilinmimen.i ot the sinil. It 
is iinj) 0 's>il>le to di'leiminc the jimeess hy xxliieh 
these leslllt.sxxeieemhodied ; blit, as Ml pai.illel e.ises, 
they seem to baxe heeii sli.qied ‘riaihially in the 
inind.s of the mass, and md f.ishioneil at once hy one 
irieat teacher. Kxen in the l.XX. thcie aie traces 
of an endeavour to inte'piet the aiithu.poniorphic 
[ iina;j;ery of the Ibhu-xv text [Si iM'i AGJM’J ; and 
ihcic can be no ibiubt (hat the ( 'oiomeiihiiies of 
.Xiistobuliis ;iave .some foiin mid eonsistency to the 
allejjoiie HXstein. In the time of I’lnlo (is C. 2<) — 
A.C. r»0) ihe theolojrical and infeipietative aystems 
were evidently fixed ex’eii in many of then details, 
and he opj^ais in both casi*s only to h.axe c*dli*eted 
and expjesscfl the popular o])iiiions of his eountiy- 
luen. 

I In ixicli of tlu*sp «rreat forms of sjiecnlatinn — the 
theolo:jJcal and the exeirctical--.\lex'aii(liiaiiiMii has 
I ail imjjoitaiit bearing upon the Apostolic xMitmgs. 

I Rut the doctrines which are ehaiacteiistie of the 
Alexandrine .sidiool xxeie hy no means jM-eiihiii to 
it. The sum* c.iuses which bs| to the Ibiiii.if '«'ii ol 
xvider view.s ot .Judaism in I'.gxpt, aclmu; undtr 
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groater 11 ‘straint, t-oi irsponfliu" results in 

Palostino. A «l<M*trnn* of tin* Word (-l/tvu/ve), niul 
a .systoin of iutpiprctatioii p-ow up within 

tin* Uabbinic schools, which hoar a closer analogy to 
♦ he laiijfuairc of St. .John and to the “ alleiioric?* * ot 
St. l*aiil than the spcculatimis of Philo. 

But while the inipoi lance of this Rabbinic olc- 
nicnt in connexion with the cep/rsMon of Ajjosttdic 
tiuth, is ofleii overlooked, there can be no doubt 
that the Alexandiine tea<hln;; w.as more poweifiil 
in fiutheiins; its c/dinn. Yet even when the 
function of Ah*\.indiianisin with reijard to Clnis- 
ti.inilv i** thus Imiited, it is neeilful to avoid ex- 
'iiX'^eratioii. 'J'he piepaiation which it made was 
iuiiiM'ct and iKd immediate. Philo’s doetiine of the 
Wold (I.oj^os) letl men to accept the teachiiii; of St. 
.John, but not to antici))ate it; Just his method 
ot allej'ori/ini; littetl them to enter into the aii^ii- 
meiits of the Kpistlc to the Hebrews, thou»;h they 
coiihl not have foreseen their application. 

'fhe fii-st thinjjj, indeed, which must stiike the 
render of IMiihi in relation h) St. .lohn is the sinii- 
laiity of ]duase without a siuiilaiity of idea. His 
tieatmcnt of the bocos is vuLCue and ineonsihtent. 
He aifrues about the teim .and not about the reality, 
and Keeins to delight in the ambiiruitv which it in- 
\ (lives. At one time he lepresents the l.op;os as tin* 
ivason of (Jod iu which the archel\pal ideas of 
thinjjs exiht (xd 7 os tu^idOeros), at anothiM time .as 
the Woid of (!od by w Inch he makes hiinsidf known 
to the outward w'oild (Adyos Trpo^opiicds) ; but he 
nowluM’e reali/('s the notion of One who is at oik'c 
K evealer and the Kevelat ion, which is the esMuici* of 
St. .John’s teachiii'^. Tlie idea of the active laij^os 
is sujTij^'sted to him by the necessity of wnthdiawdie^ 
the Inlinito fiom tin* finite, 0<vl from man, .and not 
by the desire to brin^ ( Jod to man. Not only is it 
impossible to conceive that Philo could ha\e wiitteii 
as St. .John w'l'ites, but oven to suppose that he 
coulil have admittel the possibility of the liifxinia- 
tioii of the Lottos, or of the peisonal unity of the 
l.ogos and the Messiah. But while it is riijht to 
state In its full breadth the opjKisition Mw't'en the 
teachin-^ of Philo and St. .John,* it i.s im{Kissible not 
to feel the iinjioitaiit ollice which the my.stic theo- 
sophy, of which Philo is the repieseiitatiM*, fulfilled 
ill pre|i.'U’inj; for the appiohension of the hi|4he.st 
(.’hristian truth. Without .any distinct conception 
of the jiersonality of the Lo*;os, the tendeiicv of 
Philo’s writinjis was to lead men to rej;.aid the 
l.ojjos, at least in some of the senses of the teim, as 
a pel son; and while he maintained with deiout 
earnestness the indivisibility of the divine iiatiiie, 
he described the Lojros as divine. In tliis manner, 
however unconsciously, he juepared the way for 
the ieeo|^iltion of atw’o-fold penscniality in the (JcmI- 
head, and jicifoimed a work without which it may 
well appeal that the language ofOhristi.'Uiity would 
have Im'cii unintelligible (comp. Doriier, Die Lchic 
von drr Prnton fVo-i.s/j‘, i. pp. ‘213 fl'.). 

The allei^oiic method stands in tlie luime relation 
to the spuitiuU interpretation of Scriptuie as the 
mystic doctrine of the Woixl to the teiediing of St. 
.lolin. It w.is a pieparation and not an antici|iatiun 
of it. Unless nii'ii h:id Ih'Oii famihari/(Hl in some 
siieli w.iy with the existence of an inner meauiiig iu 

* The closest analo^ry to the tcaehins: of Philo on 

the Logos occurs iu the Kpistle to the Hebrews, w'hich 
in throiiKliout Hellcmsiie rather than Uabbinic. (Com- 
pare lleb. iv. 12, witli Philo, Quin rev. die. hnercHy 
§26. 


the Law and Hie Prophets, it is diflicnlt to under- 
stand howr an Apollos “ mighty in the Sciipturi's” 
(Acts x\iii. 24-‘JS) could h.'ive coiixiiuxsl many, or 
how the infint Chinch could have seen almost un- 
inuv(xi the ritual ot‘ the Old Covenant swept away, 
strong in the conscious jKissession of its s]iiiitiial 
aiiliiy]K*.s. But that which is found in Philo in 
isolated fiagmcnls combines in the New Testament 
to fonn one gie.it wliole. In the former the tiutli 
is atliimod in casual details, in the hitter it is laid 
down in its broad principles which admit of iniinite 
application; and a comparison of jiatristic inter- 
pretations with those of Philo will show how jmiw- 
(M-ful an influence the Apostolic examph* exercised m 
cuibing tin* iinaginafion of later wnters. Nor is 
this all. While Philo leganltHl that which was 
]M)Mti\ein .Jiahiism as the meie symbol of ahstiact 
tiiiths, in the Mpisflo to the Hcbiews it appeals as 
the shadow of hlcssings j<‘a]i/ed (Hehr. x. 1 1, y^vo- 
fievau) 111 the ]uesL*iu*e of a personal .Saviour. His- 
tory in the one e.ise is the enunciation of a liddle; 
in ihc other it is the leeoid of a life. 

The sjK'eul.ative doc’tunes W'lmh thus w'oiked for 

emliodicd in a form of society which was al’teiwaids 
tixiiisfiu 1 ed to the Chiistian (’hmch. Xuiiieioiis 
JxKlies of .ascetics ( yV/cri/pci/^m'), especially on the 
boideis of Lak(‘ Maieolis, devoted themsches to a 
life of ce.isclfss dis(*iphno and study. Unlike the 
Kssisies, wdio j)ies(*nt the eoriesfionding phase in 
Palestini.in life, th(*y ahjtiH'd society and lahour, abd 
ollleii forgot, as it is sanl, the simplest wants of natiiie 
in the cont(*mpl.alion of tin* hidden wisdom of the 
Scaiptnics (Philo, Pc 17L Conicinjd. tluoiigluuit). 
The desciipt ion which IMnlo gives of their oceiijia- 
tiiiii and chai*aet(*r seemed to Kusehms to present so 
clear an image of Christian virtues that he el.aim(*d 
them as (Miristians ; and thcie c.ui bi* no doubt that 
some of the foiaii'. of monastieism were shajierl u)hiu 
the model of the Thera]ieutae (Uuseh. It. K.n. Hi). 

According to llu* common legiaid (Eiiseb. /. c.) 
St. Mark Hist “ ]m*.aeheil the (Jos|m* 1 in Kgypt, and 
foiindiHl the first Church in Alevmdiia.” Af the 
hegiiming of the second centiyy the luiniber of 
Chiisti.ans .at Alexandria mii.'’'t h.avebeen x’ciy large, 
.and the gieat leadeis of (Iiiosticisin who aiose 
theie (Ba.sjlides, Valenliiuis) exhibit an exaggeiation 
of the tendency of the Chinch. But the later forim 
of .M(*x.aiidiine s|)e(ailalion, the stiange vaiieties of 
(Jnosticisin, the progioss of the eate« hetii*4il school, 
th(» development of Neo-Platoiiism, the xaiioiis 
])has(>s of the Aiiaii controversy, belong to the his- 
toiy of the Church and to tlie hisloiy of philo- 
sophy. To the last Alexsuidiia fiillilled its mi.s- 
sioii; .and wa* slill owe imieh to the .spirit of its 
gmat tiMcheis', which in l.itcr .ages struggled, not 
without succe.ss, against the stciiicr svsteins of the 
West. 

The following W'orks embody what is valuable in 
the cailier liteiatiire on the subject, witli copious i-e- 
ferenees to it: Matter, Tlistoircdc V E* cole d' Alexan- 
drite 2nd (slit., Paris, 1810. nUlino, A . K., (leschicht- 
Hche DarsU'llnng drr Jwh'sch-AlexanJrinL^ctum 
Jirfiijions-Philosoptiice Ilalle, 18.‘J4. CJlVorer, A. K., 
Phthe nnd dirJwUsch-Ah'xnndrintschc Theaso/thke 
Stuttgart, 18.'3.'). To tlu*se may be .added, Ewald, 
H., Gcach. des Volkes Zsme/, Cibttingoiirl8.'j2, iv. 
2.'»0 tr., 1398 ir. Jost, .T. M., Gcach. des Jnden- 
thnms, Leipzig, 18.')7, i. 1344 tf., 38811. Ne.an- 
der. A., Ilktoryof Christina Churchy vol. i. 66 9’., 
Eng. Tr. 1 847 . I’rof. J owett , Philo and St, Paul; 
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St, PauVs Kpisth^ to the ThesaalonianSt i 
Ldiidoii, J855, i. n'. j\nd for the liter Ch» is- j 
tiMj history: (luerike, H. K., Dc SchnlA Alcvan- 
dnua CaterheticA, Ilalis, [li. K. \V.] 

ATJ'All. [Alvaii.] 
aI.I'AN. [Alvan.) 

ALLIANCES. On the lil^t eshibli.slnnent of 

' .fews III I'alestiiiP, no coinieMOiis weie foi-mod i 
hetween them ami the surnminlin;f nations. Tlie ‘ 
- ;r:iphical jio.sitioii of their coiintn — the jiecu- j 
liarity of then institutions — am! the prolnlntioiis 
iipiinst inti*uH)urse with the Canaaiiites ami* otlier 
heathen nations, alike teiuleii to |iroinotG an exelii- | 
sire aiul isolate! state. lint with the extensh*!! of ‘ 
their }«)wer iimfcr thekin^:s, 1 lie Jews wei*e broni»ht 
11101 e into coiitai't with foreiu:ners, ami alliaiues 
heeaine essential to the seem it y of their eoniiiierec. 
S)lomr>n conelnilisl two iinpoitaiiL treaties exelii- 
si\ely lor coinineicial jiuiposes; the fii*st with 
Hiiaiii, kiii'j; of Tyie, oiiirinally with the view ol 
ohlaiinrij; niateiials ami workmen for the eieetion 
of tlie 'feniple, ami ailei wauls for the siipply ol 
.shi|»-bi'il<leis anil sailois (1 K. v. ‘2-12, i\. 27): the 
sei’oml w'ith a Ph.naoli, kin;; of lvj:yi>t, which was 

nenteil ny his inaiiiaj^e witii a |iiinces«, of the 
loyal family; by this he se(uie<l a monoi»oly 
of the tiaile in houses aial other puKliicts of that 
iiintiy (I K. X. 28, 20). After the ilivision of' 
the kin'j:;*lom, the alli.uiees weie of an olieiiMve ami 
defeiisiie nafui*c: they had their oii',i;iii jiaitly in 
the inteinal disputes of the kin<;doius of Judah ami 
Isiael, and ]»artly in the position wlneh these 
I omit lies held lelativoly to Ks;ypl on the one side, 
and the gieat eastern monaidlnes of Assyiia and 
Jiabylonia on the otliei. The Mvintiness of the 
histoMcal leeoids at oui eonimand makes It pio- 
haiile that the key to many of the events that oe- 
eiiiusl is to Ik* found in the alliai.ees and countcr- 
allianees foiniel between these |M*ople.s, of which no 
mention is made. Thus tlie invasion of Shishak in 
Ii'ehohoani's reign was not nnjirobably the les'ilt of 
an alliance made xvith Ji-roboam, who had pii*- 
liously found an asylum in Egypt (1 K. xii. 2, 
XIV. 2.'»). Each of these nionaichs sought a coii- 
iievion with the iielgliliouring kingdom of Syria, 
on which side Isiael was paiticulaily assailable 
(I K. XV. 19); but Asa ultimately succeeded in 
seeming the aetive co-opeiation of iVnhadad against 
Ikasha (IK. XV. Ifi-JO). Another piliey, indnml 
]nobably by the eiirroaehiiig spirit of Syi ia, li*d to the 
foimation of an alliance lietween the tw'o kingdoms 
under Ahah and Jehoshnphat, w'hicii was maintained 
until the end of A hub's dynasty : it occasiimally 
extended to commercial ojierations (2 Clir. xx. .'Ui). 
The alliance cea.sed in Jehu's ix;ign : war broke out 
shoitly atW between Amn/.iali and .Teroboam II.: 
caeli nation looked for foreign aid, and a coalition 
w^as forimil between lie/dii, king of Syiia, and I’ekali 
on the one side, and Ahnz and Tiglatli-Eilescr, king 
ot Assyria, on the other (2 K. xvi. r»-9). hy this 
means an opning was afl'orded to the advaiicTs of 
the Assyrian power ; and the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, as they were successively attacked, sought 
the alliance of the Egyptians, who weix; stiongly 
Intel esteil in maintaining the independence of the 
.lews as a barrier against the encioachmcntH of 
the .\ssj’rmn power. Thus IToshea made a treaty 
With So (Sabaco, or Sevechus), and rebelled against 

" Alexandria occurs in the Vulgate by an error for 
No-\inrnon [No-Ammon], Jer. xlvi. 2A ; Kn. xxx. 1-1, 
15. 16; Nah. iii. 8. 
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Shalmaneser (2 K. xxni. 4) : Hezekiah adopted the 
same |>olicy in op})osition to Sennacherib (Is. xxx. 
2); ill neither ease wius the alliance jiuHluctive of 
much goiKl: the Israelite.*? were ahamioned by So; 
if ap|M‘ais probable that Ills .successor Si'thos, wlio 
had otlciided the military caste, wa.s unable to render 
Ilezekiah any assistance: and it wafi only when the 
iiiile}M>ndence of Egyjit itself was thie.itoiied, that 
the .\ssyrians were ilefeated by the joint foices of 
Sethos.indTiihakah, and a temiM>rary relief a Horded 
theieby to Judah (2 K. xix. 9, .9); HeioJ. ii. 141). 
The weak condition of Egypt at the beginning of 
tl.c ‘JOtli dvn.Lsfy left Judah entirely *it the me.. , 
of the Assyrians, '>ho under Esaihaddon sulMlmsl 
the eoiinlry, and by a conciliatory policy secureil 
the nilhesimi of Hlannsseh and liis suect'ssors to lij.s 
sale against Egypt (2 ('hr. xvxiii. ll-l:i). It 
w’as apparently as an ally of the Assyrians that 
Josiah u'sistetl the advance of Neclio (2 Chr. xxxv. 
20). Ills defeat, however, and the downfall of the 
As.syiian em|.!ie again changed the polii-y of the 
Jews, and maile them the siiiijeets of Egypt. Ne- 
huehadii(y/ar’s lirsi expedition against .leiusalem 
was eonteni|K)ianeous with and piohahly in eoiise- 
(pieiiee of the expislitioii of Necho against the Baby- 
lonians (2 K. xxiv. 1 ; Jer. xl\i. 2) ; and lastly /ede- 
kiah's leln'llion wms ncconi]»anied with a renewal 
of the alliance with Egypt (Ez. xxii. ITi); a tem- 
jKirtiry lelief ap)M>ais to have been alloidiHl by the 
advance of I loplii ah (Jei. xxxv ii. 11), but it was of 
no avail to piev’ent the extinction of Jewish iiide- 
]K*mlence, 

Oil the restoiiitioii of independence, Judas Alncea- 
ba<*us sought an alliance w’ith the Homans, who 
weie then gaining an ast'emlaney in the East, ns a 
counterjK>ise to the iieiglibmuing state of Syria 
(1 Mae. viii. ; Joseph. Ant. xn. 10, §0); this 
alliance was renew eil by Jonathan (I Mac. xii. I; 
Ant. xin, fi, §H), mid by Simon (1 Mae. xv. 17 ; 
Anl. xin. 7, §.‘l) : on the last 0 (*casioii the inde- 
{jctuleiiet* of the Jews was recognized ami foimally 
notifiiil to the neighbouring nations n.r. 1 lo (I 
Mac. XV. 22, 23). Tieaties of a fiieudly natuie 
were at the same period concluded with the I.aee- 
daeinonian.s nnd«*r .mi impM*ssimi that they lame of 
a eommun stock (I Mac. xii. 2, xiv. 2o ; Ant. xii. 
4, §10, xiii. 5, §8). The Homan alliance was 
again renewed by Hyjx;anu.s, ii.c. 128 (.dw^. xiii. 
9, §‘2), after his defeat by Anliot-hiis Sidetes, and 
the ins.'.es he hail sustained wiue icpuiieil. *rhis 
alliance, however, ultimately proved fatal to the 
imle|M*iideiiee of the .lews; the rival claims of Hyr- 
canus and Aristobulns having been iefem*d to I’om- 
pey, n.c. O.'t, he availed himself i»f the oppoitiiiiity 
of placing the couutiy under tiihute (Ant. xiv. 4, 
§4). Finally, Herod wms raised to Hie sov'ereignty 
by the Homan Senate, acting under the ailvice ol 
M. Antony {Ant. xiv. 14, §5). 

The formation of an alliance was attended witli 

religious rites*, a viitjin was slain ami 

divid(*d into tw’o paits, betvve^ which the 
tractiiig parties pAvsinl inv'olviiig imprecations of .i 
similar destruction upon him, who should break the 
terms of tlio alliance (Gen. xv. 10; cf. Liv. i. 
24); hence the expre.ssioii flHS { = BpKia 

foedus icere) to make (lit. to cut) a 
treaty ; hence also the use of the term (lit. 
imprecation) for a covenant. That this custom 
was maintained to a late jiei iisl appeal's fimm Jor. 
xxxiv. 18-20. Generally speaking, the oath alone 
IS mentioned in the contacting of alliances, either 
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hotweon nations (Josh. ix. l.'i) or imlividiials ((Son. 
XX vi. 2K, xxxi. 1 S.'ini. xv. 17; ‘J K. xi. i). 
'riio cvont was colebratwl hy a fojust (<j!oii. 1. c.\ 
K\. xxiv. 11 ; ‘J Sain. iii. 12, 20). S;ilt, as sym- 
hnlii-al of fidolity, was used on thew* iHHM.sions; it 
was apj)H»*d to the saorilices (Lev. lu l.‘J), and 
pioliably UM'd, anic'iii; the Arabs, at hospitable 
|•lltortainlmMIts } honro the expiosbion “ oxivenant of 
salt” (Numb, xviii. 19; 2 (’hr. xiii. h). Occa- 
siraially a pillar nr a heap of stones wa.s set up as a 
inciiinrial of tlio alliance ((Jon. xxxi. .*>2). IVosiuits 
woio also scut by tlio jiarty snlicitini; the alliance 
(I K. XV. IH ; K. \xx. •> ; 1 Mace. xv. IS). The 
lidelity of the Jews to their eiigagoinents was con- 
spicuous at all pciiods of Ihoir history (Josh. ix. 
M;, and any breach of covenant was visitetl 
with \eiy severe punishment (2 Sam. xxi. 1; 
K/. xvii. 10). [W. L. It.J 

AT/LON or a lar"o strong treej 

of some desciipiion, pioliably an oak (seetJe-!. Thes. 
51, lO.'i; Sbudey, App. §7<i). 'fhe word is ftuind 
in two names in the topography of Palestine. 

1. more Jiceurately KlON 
CD'33yV3) ; MwAa: AVon), a place nam«*d amonir 
the cities of N.iphtali (Josli. xix. H.'l). Piohably 
the more eorrect construction is to t<‘ke it with the 
following woid, i. c. “ tlie oak by Zaanaimini,” or 
“ the oak of the loading <tf tents,” as if deiiving its 
ii.ime from some nomad tilhe fiequeiiting the spot. 
Such a t.iihe were the Kenites, ainl in ninnexioii 
with tlu'iii the place is airain named in Judg. iv. 
11,** with the additional definifit*n of “by Kechsli 
(Nfiphhili).” Heie, howeicr, llie A. V, following 
the Vulgate, lenders the words “ the plain of 
Zaanaim.” [Klon.J (S'o Stanley, .540, mdc,') 

2. Aia.ON-UAa'miTii (fllDa 

weeping ;” and so pdXavos vhOovs ; qticrcm 
jMus), the ti’ce iitid<*r which K’ehekali’s nurse, 

1 lehoiah, was hiirieil (( x\ xv. 8), Kwald (f/c,xc/i. 
ill. 29) believes the “oik of Tahoi ” (1 .‘saiii. \. 15, 
\. V. “ plain of T.”) to he the same ns, or the 
Micci^ssor i)f, this tiee, “Tabor” being jiossildy a 
iiieiely dialectical change fiom “ Pelioiah,” and 
he would fiiillier identify it with the “ |iaim-tiee 
of Ik'honili ” (Judg. IV. 5). See also Staiilev, 

1 1 : 5 , 220 . [(;.]’ 

AJ.MO'DAD (*TliDSN; ’EA/Aw5d8 ; AVwh 

rfrn/), the liist, m Older, of the deseeiulants of 
Joktaii (den. x. 2'!; 1 (Ihi. i. 2 m), and the ]>io- 
geuitor of ail Aral) trilM*. Mis settlements must he 
looked for, in common with those of the other dt*- 
seendants of Joktan, in the Aiahian }x*niiisula ; .iiid 
his name appeals to be pieseiMxl in that of Miidud 
(or KI-Mtidiul, the word being one of those j)m»|ht 
names that admit of the article’s Ixung pn-tixed), a 
f.unons peison.ige in Ai.ihian histoiy, the repnt4*d 
father of Ishmael’s Arab wife (J7iV-rt^ c 2 -Z(P/«dn, 
&e.), and the chief of the Joktfiiiite tril»p Jnrliiim 
(not to he confounded with the ohh'r, or tii-st, 
Jill hum), that, coming fiom the Yemen, setthnl in 
the neiglihonrhood of Mekkeh, and iiitertnaniwl 
with the Ishmnelites. The name of ]5Iudild was 


Alton t is the reading of V. d. lIaoi 7 ht, and 
of Walton’s I’olyfflott ; hut most MSS. have as nliovc 
(Dax-idsou’s Uehr. Text, 40). 

»> It iiiiist he romaiked that the Tarf;uin Jonathan 
renders this pasRuge bywords moaning “ the plain of 
the swamp” (roo Sehwurz, 181). This in KwuUrs 


peculiar t.o Juilinm, .and Inirne by stweial of its 
(diiefs (('’aiissin de Perceval, KsHni snr VTfi'if. ilrtt 
Arahrs av-unt t* /almmsine, i. .*5.‘j, seq.j 1()8, .anil 
194, seq,"), deseiiiiis (Acjr. cd, Tiegelle.s, m loc.') 
s.iys, “ If there weic an ancient eiior in leading 

(for “rnO^R), we might cxirapare Afontd, 

Ihe name of a tiibij living in a moin.- 

tainous legion of Arabia Felix, near Zabkl.” (Per 
this tribe see Ahnlfedae I/ist. Antcitslamu .i, <*d. 


Fleischer, ji. 190.) Otlieis have .suggested 

but the well-known tribes of this stock aie of Ish- 
niaelite descent. Pochait 1i. !(>) thinks 

that Ahiiodad may he tiaceil in the name ot th • 
'AWoujuatwrai of Ptolemy (Vi. 7, §24), a people 
of the interior of Arithia Felix, near the sources of 
the liter Lar [Auahia]. [K. S. P.] 

ALWON (ttebV; rtiUoAo ; AtmrnC), a citv 

xvithiii the liiln* of Jienjainiii, with “ snhiiihs” 
gi\en to the priests (Josh. xxi. 18). Its name «lnes 
not occur in the list of the towns of Benjamin in 
.losh. xviii. Ill the parallel list in I ('hr. \i. it is 
foiiiid as Aleineth — jnohahly a laler fnnn, and th.it 
hy which it would appear to ha\e desci'iided to iis. 
[Ai.kmktii.J f(i.] 

AT/M(JN-l>ri5IiATrfATM (.ucui.ilely Ihl.- 
lathamah, AefiKaOaifi ; 

one of the latest stations of 
the I.siaehti*s, lietwee.i Ihhoii-gad .ind the nioiiii- 
(ains of Alwiiim (Nuin. xxxiii. 40, 47). Ihhon- 
gad is doubtless the presiait Dhihdn, just to the 
iioidh of the Arnon; and tlicre is thus every pie- 
iKibility that AlmoiHhhlatliaim was identical with 
Beth-diblathaim, a ISIoabite city nieiitioned hy Je- 
remiah (xlxiii. 22) in company wdth both Dibonand 
Nel) 0 , and tjiat its trace.s will he discovered on Ihr- 
ther exploration. [CI.J 

AT.MOND-TKEK ; ALMOND In 

.Ter. i. 11, t^liwird .signifies the tree, xvhich W'as so 
called Ik'C.iiisp it is the lirst of all tiees w Inch buds, ;nid 
as it Wfie awake.s out of slccyi, after the xvirit<*r .s«';ison 
(lot)t nV/z/ni/if ; (’’omp. Plin. xvi. 25, s. 42: 

“ floM't prima omnium amygdala nieiise .laiinario, 
M.-ntio xeih yiomnm matuiat”). The LXX. rendei 
h\ fiaKTTjpiav Kapvtvrjv. In Oen. 
xliii. 11, Nnm. xiii. 8, njpC’ .signifies the fiuit, 
and the TAX. ha\e Kdpva in hotli places, the Vulg. 
amipjditli. In Feel. \ii. .'i, is ren- 

deiiil by the T.XX. Kal dv6‘fi(rft rh kpLvyhaXov^ a 
leiidering follow'd! by the Viilg. and A V., but lo- 
Jectdl by (ieM*nius on the gionnd that the How'ei of 
the .alinonhtioe is pink, not white; and theietore 
has no lefeieiicc to the hoarine.ss of old age. (le- 
.seiiius snggi^ts “ .synMiiit .sen fastldit (seiiex dentilais 
diieiis) miivgtlalam,” vel “ f.istidinm Cleat amyg- 
dala seni.” 

In Fx. XXV. ,T», 154, xxxvii. 19, 2(\ the Pnal 
participle of the root occurs, signifying “ made 


rxplaiiution also {Qesch, ii. 492, note). For other 
iiitorprctations see Fiirt.t (7f. W. It. 91). 

The Sam. Version, nccordinjr to its customary 
Tendering of Alton, has here niA'D!! ” the 

phtin of Bakith.” Sec this subject more fully ex- 
amined under Ki.os. 



ALMS 

in tho foiTO of the almoini-Hower.” ** Ju the cnn- 
illestiek shall bo four bowls inmlc like unto almonds, 
with thoir knops and flowei's.*' [\V. D.j 

ATiMS (riiaM. NpnV), Ijonolicoriro towaiiN the 

|M)or, from Aii'^Io-Sjik. tvlmcsset probably, as woll as 
(uMiii. ft/mow /j, fiom cAcif/iuo’i'ii/i} ; t/tt’-nosz/n f, 
Viiljj. (but see Itosworth, A.. S'. Tficl.). The woid 
“alms” is not found in our version of the eaiioniud 
books of O.T., but it on ui.s ie|SMtelly ill N. T., am! 
in the AjKiciyphal bo«»k.s of Tobit and Ki i'le.djustieiis. 
The Hell. npTVi the uMial ot|uiialent 

fnr nlins in O. T., i-> leiideiel by I. XX. in IViit. 
x\i\. Ill, hail. iv. ‘J4, ami else\\li<>M‘, i\tr}/io<Tvvri, 
whilst some MSS., witli Vuli;. and Uhein. T«*st., 
read ill Matt. m. 1, hKaioavvTi. 

The duty of almso^viii';, espeeially in kind, con- 
sistin.ir ehietly in poi turns to be left desijjnoillv fi^nu 
piodiiee of the Held, the vineyaid, and the olive^ .iid 
(be\. \ix. 0, 1(1, will. 2‘J; lleiil. vv. 1 1, wiv 10, 
\\\i. liiith ii. J), is stiietly enjttim**! by the 

Law. Aftei Ills eiitiaiioe into the land of proinisi*, 
the Isiaelite was onleiel to p.esont \eailythe liist- 
fniits ot the land before tlie bonl, in a manner 
si<j;iiiti(Miit of his own |»ie\ lo'isly ih siitiite eondition. 
Kveiy thiid \e.u .also (Dent. \i\ . ‘JH) eaeli ])io- 
]iiietor w.is diieeted toshaie the tithes of his]ti(Mhi<V 
with “ the hevite, the stranger, the fatherless, and 
the widow’.’ The th(H»lo'j;iiul estimate of alms- 
triMiii; amoii^ the .lews is indieat(‘(l by the fol- 
lowini^ iiassaj^es: .Job xwi. 17 ; l’io\. \, ‘J, xi. 4 ; 
llstli. i\. ‘J2 ; I’s. e\ii. 0; A«ls i\. oh, the ease of 
Doicas; x. 2 , of ('oriieliiis : to whidi may he addtsi, 
Toll. iv. 10 , 11, \iv. 1(1, 11 ; and Ki'clns, iii. ;»0, 
\l. 21. And the Talniiidists went so tar as to 
iiiteipret nj//(/tV)»/si/rvs by ahus|;i\ ni'^ in such jias- 
sajjes as (Jen. -wui. Ill; Is. li\ . 1*1 ; I*s. xvli. IT*. 

In the women’s eomt of the Temple tlieie were 
l:i leeeptaeles for \olnntary olleiiiiiis (Mark \ii.41), 
one of w'liich was devottnl to aims tor edneation of 
|M»or cliildien of i^ikkI fmnily. liefoie the (’ajitiMty 
there is no trace of pei mission of niendirancy, hut it 
w.is e\id«'iilly allowed in later times (Matt. xx. 30 ; 
Maikx. 4(i; Arts iii. 2). 

Alter the (.'aptiMty, hat al wlial time it cannot 
he known eeitaiiily, a ilefiiiite s>steiii of alnistxiA in;; 
was lilt roll ice I, and even iMitoiced uiidor penalties. 
In eveiy city then* w'eie tliiee collectoi’S. The col- 
leiiioiis wei i of two kinds ; 1 . of money for the poor 
of the city only, made by tw’o colleetxns, I’ueeivei 
in a chest or box (HDIp) in the >.} na;;o;;ne on the 
Sahbiith, and distnbuted by the three in the eveiiiii);; 
2. for the jxior {jeneral, of food ami money, 
collected eviu’y di^r from house to lionsi*, receive! 
in fi dish ('IPIlDn), and distnbuted by the thiw 
eolleetom. The tw’o collections obtained tlie names 
res^sK'tively of “ alms of the chest,” ami “ alms of 
the <lihh." Special colU*ctions and disti ihutions were 
also nmilc on fast- laj s. 

The Phansces weie zealous in almsn;i\iii;r^ 
too Ostentatious in their mn-le of pinToimanw, for 
wliieh our Lord finds fault with them (Matt.vi.2). 
Ibit tlieio IS no tjronnd tor siipiiosin;; that the ev- 
pressioii fi^ <raKirl(r-ps is rnoie than a in<Kle of de- 
noiiiH’ing their displ.iy, by a fi';iiie dinwn from the 
tii^iient !Uid well-known use of ti limpets in reli- 
fious and otlier adehratioiis, Jewmli as well as 
heathen. Winer, s. v. Carpzov. Klvt-m. Jnd. . 32 . 
Vitiinpa, IVZ. iii. 1 , 13. Klsley, Oj^UmiKin. 

Maimonidi*s, DeJmc Patiperis, \ii. ]i) ; ix. 1, 0 ; x. 
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(Prideaux). Jalm, Arch. Bihl. iv. 37 1 . (Upham.) 
J.ii;htfoot, Jhiae llcbr.^ on Matt. vi. 2, ami Dcscr. 

ly. JHrt. of Aniiq. s. v. * 'fuba.* [See 
Om-.KixtJS ; Pooii ; Tixiirs; Tlaiim.k.] 

The duty of relioAing the ikku- was not. 
iiejrlecteil liy the Cliristians (Matt. \i. 1-4; Luke 
xiv. 13; Acts \\. 3.3; (lal. ii. lO). Kvery Chiis- 
ti.ui w'as evlioited to lay by on the Sumlay in each 
wts'!, some jioition of his prolits, to be applnnl to the 
wants »»f the neeily (Acts xi. JiO; Kom. w . 23-27 ; 
1 (’or. x\i. 1-4). It was also coieule.el a duly 
s|M‘eMlly nicnmlH'iit on w’idows to de\ote tlieniseUcs 
to such luiiiist rat ions (1 Tim. v. 10). [II. W. P.J 
AT.MllG or ALGTIM THE 10 and 

the foimer occttiiin;; in 1 K. x. 11, 

12, and th«' latter in 2 (.’hr. ii. A, iv. 10, 11). 
From these ]»assaLi;es we leain tint fliesi* tiees 
we.4‘ broncjbt tiom Ojibir and lioin Lebanon, 
and that the timber was u.sed toi ]tillais foi the 
house of the Loid and foi the kin;;’s hoiee, for tei- 
nieo.s or .slaiis (H^pP), and for harps and psalteiies 
for siiv^eis. ^lost ot the Kabbijis take Hie words to 
siejnify eoiahs, and in this sene is ns(’.l in 

the 'r.dmiul ; but tluTC can he little doiiht that 
some kiml of w’ood is meant, ninl that this Labbiui- 
cal meanm;; is due to similaiily of cobmi belwci'ii 
the two substances. Most lain' writers follow Cel- 
sius (//VmiOfiZ. i. p. 171, x’Cf/.), wlio lake it to 
mean the red sandal-womi of China and the Indian 
Arebi]M»la;;o ( /Vmicor/ii/s nnvtitlhnts of T.iiiiiJinis), 
of wliieh to tins day in India costly utensils aie 
made. The st.iteiiieiit in 2 Chi. li.'S, aseiilnii;; 
the powth of alniusr-tH*«‘s to Mount Lebanon, is 
adveise to this ident ideation ; but (Ji'seiiius su^'- 
i;ests with tjieat pioliability that this stati'iiiiait is 
due to the fact ot this tinilier bein;; cxpoitni tioiii 
'fjMe, aller liaviiK; been biou};ht thitbn fmin the 
Fast, 'file nueient veisioiis alloid no ceitain <'lue 
as to what tiee is meant, 'flie LXX. in 1 K, 1. r. 
have irf\cKi 7 T(£ al. aTrf\(KrjTa, in 2 (’hr. /. c. 

The Vnipile has //i/y/nu, from flooi/, 
0v!a -an Miifsm tiee with swei't-sniellim; wchmI 
used for making costly fnrnitnie, and viuioiisly 

1 leiililieJ with the cinlar, the savin, and the Afiican 
arlwr lilur. (See Horn. Od. v. HO ; Voss, ml 1 /n/. 
(irorj. ii. 12().) Some aulhois take the iilgnm- 
tree to be a kind of cedar, relxiiig on the passage in 

2 Clir. ; and Dr. Shaw siipjioses it to lia\e been 

the rypie.ss, becaii.se the wood of that tiee is .still 
use<l in Italy and elsewlieie for violin.s, liai]i.si- 
choivls, and otlier sfiiinred iiistniincnts. Hiller 
{f/icropfint. xiii. § 7) supposes a gummy or resin- 
ous xvwid to be meant, but this would be unfit fin 
the u.ses to which the almug-tiee is wud loliaxe 
licen applieil. .losephiis {Ant. vni. 7) desenbes the 
wnml as tliat of a kind of pine, which he distingiiislics 
tioin the pine ot his own days. [W. I).] 

ALOE or L IGN AI.OE {D'hm or 

a sjHMies of ndoiifeions ti(‘e, tailed b) the (Jieeks 
kydWoxoyj and by latei wiilers ^vAaXSri. 'I'he 
w'onl fHfiirs four times in V., \i/. Niim. x\iv. (5 ; 
Piov. \ii, 17; Ps. xlv. 0; Cant. iv. 14, In the 
tiist twti jiasstiges the LXX. hate no diiect jemlei- 
iiig of Hie wonl, as they have coiifiisetl it with Hic 
pliir. of^n*K, tndorvnn; in the thiid |>a.ssage fhey 
ivpi’csent it bv trraKTii ; and in the fouith hy a\(^0. 
winch i.s meiely the llebiew woi I in Greek diaiac- 
tei.s. The airallochiis j.s the aloe-worsl of l.ifei 
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aiitliors, called also panulise-wood ainl eaglo-wood. 

It is agi*e«d that thora ara two soits ui' agallochus, 
the one tme and very excellent, the other spurious, 
or at any mte infeiior. The foi-mer grows in Co- 
chin China, in the kingdom of Siam and in (Miiiin, 

IS never expoi ted, and is so riue in India as to Im* 
worth its weight in gold. I’ieccs of the wiwl, 
resinous, blackish, heavy, and [KM-foiatcsl as by 
worms, aiv cidlefl ( 'nhmhac. The people of Siam 
call the tree itself Kissina ; the Japanese Kuwonhi, 
or scented-tree ; and the Chinese Suk-hian;j. 'flie 
aroma of Ihe tree is said to ai ise wlien it Wonies 
old fiom the thii-kening ol the oily |;articlos into 
H'sin within the trunk. Sec description and figure 
of the tuM* in Knmphii Iferb. Amboiiiemi. v. ii. 
p. 29-40. The inferiftr sort is called Garo in 
Kasturn India, and is the wood of a tree growing in 
the Moluccas, Excoecaria Aijitllocha of riinnacus. 
'file native name of this tree is n/;/n7, /{dnu/hUf or 
k'tlfttjaru^ fioin which both the Gm‘k ami Heh. 
rinmes would seem to be derivesi. The Portuguese, 
the Hi'st hlurojicans who visited India, on account of 
the similarity of sound, railed the (UjkH, eagle-wood, 
wlieiico we have the French Itois d*ai{jl(\ and the 
CtMin. Adlerhol*. De Saty suggests a connexion 

between D'^riK and the Ai able jusu 

(“ quod more Aegyptiornm pronunciatnr hakula**) 
= cardfunomuMt Avicen. Op. Arab. v. i. p. 163, 
243, 275 \ but Ocsenius demurs to this as too bold. 

The aloe-wood is used in the Hast for iierftimnig 
ganneiits and ixioms, and is also administered os a 
oordiid in fainting an<l e])ilcptic fits. The flower of 
the Kxcoecni^a is highly fiagiimt. Sec Cels, i/iero- 
b()t, V. i. p. 134-170; Dioscorid. i. v. 21 ; and De 
I.amark, Encud Method, i. 422-429. [W. !>.] 

A'LOTH(nhSj; Boa\d>fl; Ualoth\ a placi* 
or distnet, fuiining with A.sher the juiiMlictioii of 
the ninth of Solomon’s commissariat olliocis (IK. 
iv. IfiV It is mad by the LXX..and later scholars 
as Donloth, though the A. V. tmats the 3 as a 
pielix. In the former case see Bkalotit. Josephus 
ims tV 'A^kV irapoAi'ov, ’Apa); being the 
name which he el.wwbere gives to Fidippa (Achzib) 
on the sea-coast in Asher. [G .] 

ALPHAE'US (’AA<l)oTos ; the father 

Df the lesser St. James the Apostle (Matt, x. 3 ; 
Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 1.5; Acts i. 13), and hus- 
band of tliat Mary (called in Mark xv. 40, mother 
of Janies the less and of Joses) xvlio, with the 
mother of Jesus and others, was standing by the 
cross during the crucifixion (John xix.2.5.) [Mauy .] 
Ill this latter place he is called Clopas (not, as in 
the A. V., (3eopha^; a variation arising from the 
double pronunciation of the letter PI ; and found also 
in the LXX. reiidei lug of Hebrew names. Winer 
comjvircs ’Ayyalbs from 'SPl, ’£/xii0 from JIDH, 
^curiK from PIDS (2 Chr. xxx. l),Tai3cfc fiom PIW 
{Gen. xxii. 24), and says tliat although no rclinblo 
example appears in the LXX. of the hiirfleiiing of PI 
at the beginning of a word, yet such aic found, as 
in KiXixla from •n^n. Whether the fact of this 
variety existing gives us a further right to identify 
Alphaeus with tiie Cleojias of Luke xxiv. 1 8, con 
never lie satisfactorily determined. T f, as commonly, 
the ellipsis in ’loiccG/Sou in Luke vi. 15, 

Acts i. 13, is to lie tilled up by inserting 
then the apostle 8t. Jude was another son of 
Alphaeus. And in Mark ii. 14, 1.evi Matthew) 
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is also said to have betMi the son of Alphaeus. Nfir 
can any satisfactory reason bo given why we should 
suppose this to have liecii a diderent jierson, as is 
usually done. For further particulars, see .lAMr.s 
THE Less, and bian if hen of Jehus. [H. A.] 
ALTAR (n3fip; BvatourriiptoVi jSw/iJs; al~ 

tare). (A.) The first altar of which wo hnx'e any 
HGcount is that built by Noah when he left the 
ark (Gen. x'iii. 20). The Targumisti* indiHxl assert 
that Adam built an altar after he was driven out of 
the garden of Eden, and that on this Cain and Aljcl, 
and afterwaids Noah and Ahmham, otferHl .saciifice 
(Pseudo Jonath. Gen. viii. 20, xxii. 9). Accimling 
to the tradition tlio First Man was made uimii an 
altar which God himself had prepimed for tlio pur- 
pose, and on the site of this altar were reared both 
those of the Patriarchs and that in the Temple of 
Sfibmon. This tradition, if no other way valuable, 
aticiust shows the groat im()orttuice which the Jews 
athncheil to the altar as the ceiitial point of their 
religious worship (Biihr, Sipnhol. ii. 350\ 

In the eaily times altars were usually built in 
r^rtain spots hallowed by religious associations, e.fj. 
whom God appeared ((ten. xii. 7, xiii. 18, xxvi. 2.5, 
\\xv. 1). Generally of couree they wei-e emeted 
for the oileiing of sacrifice; but in some instances 
they appear to have b(H‘n only memoi ial. Such was 
the altar built by Moses and called .lehovali Nissi, 
as a sign that the Lonl would liave wai* with Ama- 
lekfrom generation to geneiation (Ex. xvii. 15, 16). 
Such too was the ultfir which was built by the 
Reubenites, Gndites, and half-tiiW of Manassch, 

** in the borders of Joixlan,” and which was eitctetl 
** not for burnt ollering nor for sacrifice,” hut that 
it might Ije “ a witness ” between them and the rest 
of the tribes (Josh, xxii. 10-29), Altius were most 
piTihuhly originally mwle of earth. * The Law of 
Moses allowc.l them to bo made cither of enith or 
unhew’n stones (Ex. xx. 26) : any iron tool would . 
have profaned the alfcii^ — but this could only refer 
to the body of the altiu* and that part on which the 
victim was laid, as directions were given to make a 
casing of shittim-wood overlaid with biass for the 
altar of burnt oflering. (See below.) 

Ill later times they were fi equently built on high 
plncxm, especially in idolatrous worshi)) (Deut. xii. 2 ; 
fur the pagan notions on this suhjix't, s(3e Tac. Ann. 
xiii. 57). The altars so erected werc themselves 
sometimes called “ high places ” (n^D3, 2 K. xxiii. 

8 ; 2 (7hr. xiv, 3, &c.). By the Law of Moses nil 
altni’s wen* forbidden except those first in the Taber- 
nacle and aflci-wai’ds in the Temple (Lev, xvii. 9, 
9; Deut. xii. 13, &c.). This p|phihitinn, however, 
was not strictly ohseiTwl, at teast till after the 
building of the Temple, even by pious Israelites. 
Thus Gideon built an altar (Juc^. vi. 24). So 
likewise did Samuel (1 -Sam. vii. 9, 10), David (2 
Sam. xxiv. 25), and Solomon (1 K. iii. 4 ). 

The sanctity attaching to the altar led to its 
being ropirdod ns a place of refuge or asylum (Ex. 
xxi. 14 : 1 K. i. .50’!. 

(B.) The Law of Moses directed that two altaiw 
should be mode, the one the Altai* of Bumt-oflering 
(called also tlic Altar aar’ Haveinick 

in Ez. xliii. 13 if.) and the other the Altar of 
Incense. 

I. The Altar of Bumt offering naT»), 

coIIkI in Mainch. i. 7, 12, “ the table ofthcLoi'd,” 
perhaps also in Ez. xliv. 16. This difiered in con- 
struction at different times. (1.) In the Tabernacle 
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(Kx. xxvii 1 if. xxxviii. 1 H'.) it wtis cunipuia'' 
tively small and portable. In hhu|)C it was square. 
It was five cubits in length, the same in bi'cadtii, 
and thi^ cubits high. It was made of jdanks of 
sliittim (or acacia)-wood overlaid with biass. (Jo- 
sephus says gold instead of hrass^ Ant. iii. 6, §8). 

The interior was hollow (nh^J Kx. xxvii. 8). 

Blit ta nothing is said about a covering to the altar 
on whicli the victims might be placed, Jarchi is 
probably con'ect in supposing that whenever tlie 
tabernacle for a time biKuune stationary, the hollow 
case of the altar was filled u]) with eaith. In sup- 
}H)rt of this view he refers to Kx. xx. 24, where 
the command is given, “make me an altar of earth,” 
&c., and observes: “Altaic ten cum o.st hoc ijvuim 
acneiira altai'e cujiis concavum terra implebatur, 
i:um castra inotii eiitur.” 

At th(‘ four corners were four projeidions Ciiiled 
horns, made, like the altar itself, of .shittini-wood 
overlaid with biaas. It is not quite certain how Uie 
words m Ex. xxvii. 2, i*hould 

be explained. Accoixling to Mendelssohn they mean 
that the.se horns were of one piece xvith the altai*. 
Sti also Knobul {Comm, in loc.J. And this is pro- 
liahly right. By othem they are iiiidei-stjod to 
ile.sci ibe only the projection of the horns from the 
altar, 'fhese proliahly jirojected upwaixls; and to 
them the victim w.is bound when about to be sacri- 
ficed (Ps. cxviii. 27). On the occasion of the win- 
sronition of the priests (Ex. xxix. 12) and the 
uilering of the bin-oHering (Lev. iv. 7 tf.) the bliKid 
of the victim was sprinkled on the honis of tlie 
altar. (8ee the .sy inlio] i.sni ex[)lained by Bauingarten, 
Commentar zmu Pentateuch, ii. 68.) Hound the 
altar midway lieiween the top and bottom (or, .^s 
others .<iuppo.'.e, at the top) ran a projecting ledge 
^3*3^3, A. V. “ (Compass on which iKThajis the 
priests .sIikkI when they otliciated. To tlie outer 
edge of this, again, a grating or net-work of brass 
(nrna ^as alllxel, and 

leaehtnl to the bottom of the altar, which tlius pre- 
seiibHi the appearance of being larger Isilow thiui 
aljove.* Others hax’O supposed this gi ating to adhere 
<*losely to the boaixls of which the alUu: was com- 
piseil, or even to have been substituted for them 
half-way up from the bottom. 

At any rate there can be little doubt that the 
grating was jierpendicular, not horizor.tal as Jona- 
than supposes (Taigum on Ex. xxvii. 5). According 
to him it was intended to catch {wriions of the 
sacrifice or coals which fell from the altar, and 
which might thus be easily replaced. But it seems 
improlmble that a net-work or grating should have 
licen constructed for sucli a purpose (cf. Joseph. 
Ant. iii.O, §8). At tlie four corners of the net- 
work weie four brasen rings into which were inserted 
the staves by which the altar was carried. These 
stavra weie of the same materials as the altar itself. 
As the priests were forbidden to ascend the altar by 
steps (Ex. XX. 26), it has been conjectured that a 
slope of earth led gradually up to the 3b^3. or 
ledge from which they officiated. This must have 

^ Knobel (m loc.) is of opinion that the object of 
the net-work wus to protect the altar from being In- 
jured by the feet and knees of the offloiating priests. 
The 3^33^ he thinks, was merely an ornament by I 
'^uy of finish, at the top of this. | 
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lieeii either on the noitli or south side; for on the 
eiLrt was “the pla<*c of the ashes” (Lev. i. 16), 
ami on tb^ west at no gieat distance stooil the laver 
of biass. According to the Jewish tradition it wus 
on the south side. The place of the al^* xxas at 
“ the door of the tubei uncle of the tent or the coii- 
git^tiun” (Ex, xl. 29). The various utensils for 
^e service of the altar (Ex. xxx'ii. 3) xvere: (1.) 
rtl'D, pans to clear away the fat (^3^*1^) and 

ashes with ; eisewheie the word is useil of tlie ]H)ts 
ill which the flesh of the sacrifices was put to seethe 
(cf. Zec*h. xiv. 20, 21, and 2 Chr. xxxv. 13, with 

1 Sam. ii. 14). (2.) shovels, Vu\g. fore ipcs^ 

(Icsen. palne cineri rcmocendo, (3.) rtpTlD, 
basons. LXX. 4na\al, x'cssels in which the hiooii 
of tlie victims wai> icceivcii, and from which it 
was sprinkled (r. p“lt). (4.) flesk-hoofis, 

LXX. Kptdypin, by means of winch thA flesh was 
icimovihI from the C4ildron or jnit. (See 1 Sam. ii. 
13, 14, where they mu described as having thiee 
pi'ongs.) (5.) njnnO, fre-quins, or {lerhiqis censers. 
These might either be used fur taking coals fioin 
the fire on the altar (Lev. xvi. 12) ; or for burning 
iiicen.se (Num. .\vi. 6, 7). There is no reason to 
give the woixl a dillereiit meaning in Ex. xxv. 38, 
where our veision, following the Vulgate, translaies 
it “ snufinlishes.” All these utensils were of brass. 

(2.) In SolomoiVs Temple the altar was con- 
siderably lai'ger in its dimensions, as might have 
been expected from the much gmitcr size of the 
building in which it was placed. Like the fonner 
it was square: but the length and broadtli were 
now twenty cubits, and the height ten (2 Chr. iv. 
1). It diflered, hx), in the material of which it 
was made, being entiiely of bitiss (1 K. viii. 64; 

2 Chr. vii. 7). it had no gi ating; and instci^of a 
single gradual slope, the ascent to it was pr^ihlv 
maule by thiee successive platfonns, to each of which 
it has been su])poscd that steps led (Suivnhtis. 
Mishn’i, voi. ii. p. 261, as in the figure annexed). 
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Against this may be urged tlie fact that the Law 
of Moses positively forlxide the use of steps (Ex. xx. 
26) and the assertion of Josephus that in Herod's 
temple the ascent was by an inclined plane. On 
the other hand stejis me introduced in tlie ideal, or 
symbolical, temple of Ezekiel (xliii. 17), and the 
prohibition in Ex.xx. has been iniciprcterl as apply- 
ing to a emtinums flight of stairs and not to a 
broken ascent. But the Biblicat account is so biiet 
that we are nccessai'ily unable to dcteimiiie tlic 
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question. A.^a, we roatl, rcnewol this 

altar (2 Chr. xv. 8). This may either mean that 
he repaired it, or moio probably prhnps that he 
reconsecrated it adcr it had been polluted by idol- 
worship ^ipeKodvurtf LXX.). Subsequently Ahax 
had it removed fiom its place to the north side of 
the new altar whieh Urijah the priest had made in 
accoi’danee with his direction (2 K. xvi. 14). It 
was “ cleanseti ’* by coimnand of Hczekiali 
2 Chr. xxix. 18), and Manassoh, after renouncing his 
idolatry, cither r( 7 )rtiVc(/(('hctih, p^3) or rebuilt it 
(Keri, p'1). It may finally have been broken up 
ami the bra-^s carried to Babylon, but tin's is not 
nientjoiied (.Ter. lii. 17 11’.). Accoixling to the ihdj- 
binicnl tivulition, this altar stood on the very spot 
oil which man was originally created. 

(3.) 'I’he Altar of Burat-oirering in the second 
(7ieruhbab<d*s) tenijile. 01' this no desciiptioii is 
given in the Bible. VVe are only told (Ezr. iii. 2) 
that it WiLs built before the foundations of the 
Temple were laid. Acconling to Josephus {Ant. 
xi. 4, § 1) it wa.s placed on the same spot on which 
that of Solomon had origimdly stood. It was con- 
structed, as we may infer from 1 Macc. iv. 47, 
of unhewn stones (XlBovs d\oK\^povs). Antiochus 
Epiphanes desecrated it (^KoSSpifcau fiS^Avypa 
M ro Qvtriatrriipiovy 1 Macc. i. .54): 
and amirding to Josephus {Ant. xii. 5, §4) re- 
moved it altogether. In the restoration by Judas 
Maccabaeiis a new altar was built of unhewn stone 
in conformity with the Mosaic Law (1 Macc. iv. 
47). 

(4.) 7'he altar erected by Herod, which is thus 
descriljeil by .Josephus {B. J. v. 5, §6); — “In 
front of the Temple stood the altar, ir»cuhita in 
height, and in breadth and length of equal dimen- 
sion^viz. 50 cubits : it was built foursquare, with 
hoiiAke conien* pmlecting fi'om it; and on the 
south side a gentle acclivity led up to it. More- 
over it was made without any iron twil, neither did 
iron ever touch it at any time.” Rufin. has 40 
cubits square instead of 50. The dimensions given 
in the Mishna are diiferent. It is there said (Mid- 
doth, 3, 1 ) that the altar was at the base .32 cubits 
square ; at the height of a cubit from the groimd 

cubits square; at .5 cubits higher (where was 
the circuit, K33to) it was reduced to 28 cubits 
s(piiire, :ind at the horns still further to 20. A 
sjKiee of a cubit each way was hero allowed for the 
officiating piiests to walk, so that 24 cubits square 
were left for the lire on the altar (nD'IJIDn), This 

desciiption is not very.clear. But the Rabbinical 
ami other interpreters consider the altar from the 
R3!liD upwards to have been 28 cubits square, 

allowing at the top, however, a cubit each way for 
the horns, and another cubit for the passage of the 
priests. Others, liowever (os T/£m]:H?rcur in too.), 
supiKi^e the lodge on which the priests walked to 
have been 2 cubits lower than the surface of the 
altar on, wliich the lire was pl.acod. 

The Mishna further states, in acrordance with Jo- 
sephus (see above), jmd with refeie.nce to the law 
nlr'*.ady mentioned (Ex. xx. 25), that the stonas of 
which the altar was made were unhewn; and that 
twieo in the year, viz. at the Feast of the Pjissover 
and the Feast of Tabernacles they were white- 
washetl aln'sh. The way up ((^33) was on tiro 
Mouth side, 32 cubits long and 1C broad, ciin.structtMl 
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also of unhewn stones. In connexion with the 
horn on the south-west was a pipe intended to 
iiiceive the blood of the victims which was 
sprinkled on the left; side of the altar: the blood 
was alterwards cafiied by means of a subteiTu- 
nean piussage into the brook Kidron. Under the 
altar a as a cavity into which the drink-offerings 
passed. It was covered over with a slab of marble, 
and emptied from time to time. On the north side 
of the altar were a number of bmsen rings, to secure 
the animals which were brought for sacrifice. 
l,.astly, round the middle of the altar ran a scaiiet 
tiii'cad (to?'? iwn) to mai'k where tlic blood 
was to be sprinklfHl, whether above or below it. 

Acc^onling to Lev. vi. 12, 13, a (MMixitual file 
wits to be kept burning on the altar. This, lus 
B'lihr {Symbol, ii. 350) remarks, was the symbol 
and token of the perpetual worship of Jehovah. 
For inasmuch as the whole religion of Israel was 
concentrated in the sacrificu^s which were offered, 
the extinguishing of the lire would have looko'l 
like the extinguishing of the religion itself. It was 
therefore, as he obsuiveh, essentially different lioin 
the {)er|)Ctusd fire of the IVisians (Curt. iii. 3; 
Amm. Marc, xxiii. fi; Hyde, fiel. Vet. Prrs. vlii. 
p. 148), or the fiie of Vesta to whicli it has bi*eii 
eom})ared. These were not saciiiicial flies at all, 
but weie symbols of the Deity, or were connect «! 
with the belief which regarded fire as one of the 
primal elements of the world. This fire, according 
to the .lews, was tlic same as that which came 
down from heaven (irvp ovpavonrtris) “and con- 
sumed upon the altar the hiirnt-otleriug and the 
fat” (Lev. iv. 24). It couqhed iijKin the altar, 
they say, like a lion ; it was bright as the sun ; 
the llmne thereof was solid and pure; it consumeil 
tiling wet and dry alike; and, finally, it emitteil 
no smoke. This was one of tlie live things existing 
in the first temple which tradition declares to have 
been wanting in the sei:ond (Tract. Jorna, c. i. sub 
fin. fol. 21, cxd. b.). The fire which consumed the 
saciifice.s was kiiidliHl fioni this: and besides these 
there was the fire fi mn which the coals were taken 
to burn iiicciise with. (.8ee Carp/.ov. Apptirat. Hint. 
Cmt, Annot. p. 280.) 

II. 'fhe Altar of Incense (n^pn n3to and 
Kx. XXX. 1 ; Bvirtourriiptov Bufudpa- 
rosj LXX.), ralleil also the golden altar (PISTD 
!in^n. Ex. xxxix. 38; Num. iv. 11) to distinguish 
it from the Altar ofBurnt-nffeiing, which was called 
the brazen altar (Kx. xxxviii. 30). I’l obably this \a 
meant by the “ altar of wood ” spoken of Ezek. xll. 
22, which is further described as the “ table that is 
Iwfore the Lordy' precisely the expression used of 
the altar of incense. (Sec Delitzsdi, Brief an 
die Hebr. p. 078.) The name FlStip, “altar,” 
was not stiictly appropriate, ns no sacrifices were 
offeied upon it; but once in the year, on the gi-eat 
flay of atonement, the high-priest spiinkled upon 
the horns of it tlie blood of the sin-ofieiing (Ex. 

XXX. 10). 

{a.) That in the Tabernacle was made of acacia- 
wood, overlaid with pure gold. In shape it was 
square, being a cubit in length and breath, and 
2 cubits in height. Like fiie Altar of Bunit- 
oflcring it had horns at the foiirconiera, which weie 
of one piece with the rest of the altar. (So Kabb. 
Levi l>en (lersom “ Disciimis hide qnod non con- 
veniut facere cornua sc]Ainitiiu. ct altari deinde ap- 
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Ijoncrc, sed qiicxl cornua e!s^L• ex a)r|Kiio 

altaris** (Commmt. in fol. lOi), col. 4). 

It had also a top or nn)f (33 ; itrxapA, LXX.), 
on whicli the wsis laid and lighted. Miuiyy 

t'olluwiiig the iutcrpR'tntion of the Viilgato criitwH- 
him ejn.% have Mipposed a kind of grating to be 
inotuit ; but for tliis tlnue is no authority. Hound 
the altar Wits a border or wieiith (IT; <rTptirr^v 
trreipdvriy xpwo'iii', I AX.). .I-oscjihus says; iirijv 
iffxo-p^ uTTcp avtffTuxra, Kork 

ytavlotv tKaorrTiv frrtfpayov (Ant. iii. 7). ** Krat 

itaqnc cinetoiiuin, e\ solido conliatum auro, quod 
tecto ita adhaerebat, ut in extieiuitate illud cingeret, 
ct [irohibcreti ne (|uid f.icile ab altari in teiiain de~ 
\ olveretur.’* (Ciup^ov. Ap)i'H . Hist. Crit. 
ji. Ii7.'>.) Uelow this were two golden lings which 
weie to be “for places for the stives to bear it 
withal.” The staves were of acacia-wood o\crlaid 
with gold. Its appe.iiancu may be illustrated by 
the following figure: — 



'fhis altar stocxl in the Holy Pl.ace, “before the 
vail that is by the ark of the testimony ”(Kx. xxx. 
f», xl. 5). Philo too speaks of it as (ffw rov irport- 
pov KOTaiTfricrpaTOS, and as stainiing ketw'i'en the 
• .uidlestick and the table of shew-biead. In appti- 
lent coiitiadietiun to tliis, the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebiews cnumenites it among the objects 
which were within the second vail (juerd rh dt^rtpoy 
fcaraTerafr/ia), t. e. in the Holy of Holies. It is true 
that by Ovpiariipioy in this iwssage viay be meant 
“accuser,” in .auconlance with the usage of the 
I.XX., but it is better understood of the Altar of 
Jneense which by Philo and other Hellenists is 
<*allcd Bupiariipioy. It is remai'kable also that in 
1 K. vi. ‘J2, this same altar is s.iid to lielong to 

“ the oracle ” najen) or most 

Holy Place. This may perhaps be accounted for 
by the great typical and symbolical importance at- 
tached to this altiu*, so that it might be (»nsidered 
to bclon'j to the Sevr^pa (See Blcek on 

Hcb. ix. 4, and Deiitzsch in he.) 

(6.) The Altar in Solomon’s Temple was similar 
(1 K. vii. 48; 1 Chr. xrviii. 18), but was made 
ot cwlar overlaid with gold. The altar mentioned 
in Is. vi. 6 is cleaily che Altar of Incense, not the 
Altar of Bumt-olleriiig. From this passage it 
W'ould seem that heated stones (riQVT) were laid 
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upon the altar, by means of which the incense was 
kiiidliHl. Although it is the heavenly altar which 
is there described, we may presume that the 
eaid-hly corresponded to it. 

(e.) 'fbe Altar of Incense is mentioned as having 
been j-emoved from the Temple of Zerubbabel by 
AntiiK'inis Epijihanes (1 Macc. i. 21). Jiuhts 
Miuxiibncim ri'stored it, together with the holy 
vessels, &c. (I M.*icc. iv. 49). On the arch of Titus 
no Altar of Incense appeal's. But that it existed 
in the last Temple, and waf richly overlaid, we learn 
from the Mishna (Hagiga H, 8). Fioin the l ir- 
cuinsbiuce that the swt'ei incense was burnt upon 
it cv«*ry ilay, inoniing and evening (Ex. xxx. 7, 8), 
its well as that the bliHid of atonemont was sprinkled 
ii)ioii it (v. lu), this altiir had a speciiil importance 
attaclK>d to it. It is the only albu' which appetii-H 
ill the Heavenly Temple (Is. vi. 8 ; Kev, viii. 
;i, 4). 

C. other Altai’s. (1.) Altars of brick. There 
seems to bi* .nn allusion to such in Is. Ixv. 8. 'I'lie 

woi-ds arc; “ otlcriiig III- 

iviisi* on t/w bric/iS,*’ genet iilly explained as ivfeniiig 
to aliiU's made of this niiitiM'ial, and probably situ- 
I ated in the “gnnlens” iiH^ntioiUHl just befoie. 
Hoseiiintiller suggests, however, that the allusion is 
to some Babylonish custom of buniing incense on 
bricks coviTisl over with magic ibrinulac or cunei- 
form inscriptions. This is also the view of (leseiiius 
and Maurer. 
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I, V. iPiin IniN n'lit’fn. (KcwM'llaii.) 

.1 AKii\n in, IiiiiimI lit Klioiirtibiitl ll.>iyiint ) 

4 I’lilivliiniiin, / Aii/nwirt/i’ 

a A> 4 .>iiiin, iriiiii Kliiinvihml ^.iiyiiril.) 

(2.) An Altar to an Unknown (foil CAyydxrr^ 
0€^, Acts xvii. 22). What altar this was has 
been the subjei't of much discussion. St. Paul mercl) 
mentions in his spcch on the Areojiiigiis that he 
hail himself seen such an altar in Atlions. His as- 
sertion, as it happens, is confiimcd by otlier writeis. 
Pausanias says (i. §4), iyravOa kcA fimpol Sf&y 
re hvofuiQapivwv kyvAffrav Ka\ i^pdxov Ka\ iralSeay 
r»y G^ireus Kai ^oA^pov. And Philostmtus ( >T/. 
Apolhm. vi. 8), <rw<ppoytffTfpoy rh ircpl vauruv 
Otwv c2 \4y€iVf Ktd ravra *AB4iirptriVf o5 Ktu 
kyy^trrwy liaip6vwv 0i0po\ Ihpvvrai. 'I'his, ns 
Winer observes, need not be interpreb'd as if the 
several altai s were dedicated to a numlierOf Ayvwr- 
rot 6toif but rather that eacA altar had the inscri}»- 
tion *Ayy<&<rTtp 0fy. It is not at all probable that 
.such Inscription leterrod to the (lod of the Jews, ns 
One whoso Name it was nnlawfui to utter 
Wolf and others have supiaxsed). As to the origin 
of these altars, Eichhoiii suggests that Ihcv may 
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have been built before the art of wntinjj wns 
known ivt&yvfAoi), and subseinicMitly in- 

scribed iryu. Ot^. Npancler’a view, however, i« 
pi'ubably more <M)rrect. He qnoti»s Diocr. Laertius, 
who, in his Life of Epimenities, says that in the 
time of a plague, when they knew not what God to 
piopitiate in older to avert it, he paused Mack and 
white sheep to be let loose fioin the Areopagus, 
and wherever they lay down, to be offered to the 
respective divinities (t^ irpoffiiKovri 6«v). 6$tv, 
adds Diogenes, fri xd mv itTTiv tipuv kotA rob* 
8^/iouf rtov *A0, fiufiohs kvwp^pLous, On which 
Neander remarks that on tliis or similar occasions 
altars might be dedicated to an Unknown God, 
since they knew not what God was oliended and 
rdiuired to be ja-opitiated, [J. J. S. P.] 

AL-TASCurTH(nne>n ai TMiith), 

found in the iiitroductory verse to the four follow- 
ing Psalms: Ivii., Ivlii., lix., Ixxv. Literally ren- 
dered, the import of the words is “ destroy not;** 
and hence some Jewish commentators, including 
Kashi (^^1) and Kimchi (p'l'*!), have reganled 
as a compendium of the argument 

treated in the above-mentioned Psalms. ^Modern 
expositor, however, have generally oiloptcd the 
view of Ahen-Ezra (Comment, on Psalm Ivii.), 
agreeably to which “ Al Tascheth” is the beginning 
of some song or poem to the tune of which those 
psalms were to be chaunted. [D. W. M.] 

AXTT81I Sam. ; KiKoit ; Alm\ 
one of the stations of the Israelites on their journey 
to Sinai, the last before Kephidim (Niiin. xxxiii. IS, 
14), No trace of it has yet been found. In the 
Seder Olain (Kitto, Ctfo. s, v,) it is stated to have 
been 8 miles from R<*phi<lim. [(}.] 

AT/VAH (nj’?y ; VwKd ; Alm\ a duke of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 40), written Aliah in 

IChr. i. 51. 

AI/VAN {yhVt TwXdfX] a HontefSon 
of Shobiil (Gen. xxxvi. 23), written Allan in 
IChr. i. 40. » 

A'MAD ’AfipfiX] Amnad), an im- 

knoxvn place in Asher between AIammelc<*h and 
Mi.sheal (Josh. xix. 2G only). 

AMAD'ATHA (Esth. xvi. 10, 17) ; and 
AMAD'ATHUS (Esth. xii. G). [JUmmkp vtiia. \ 

A'MAL (^I0» i ’AitdX; Atnal), name of a man 
( I ('hr. vii. 3.’)). 

AM'ALKK (p5?pj;; *A/aaA^K; Arnalech), son 
of Eliphaz by his concubine Timiiah, grarolviii of 
Esau, and one of the chieftains (“dukes’* A. V.) 
ofEilom (Gen. xxxvi. 12, IG). llis mother came 
of the Horite race, whose territory the descendants 
of Esau bad seized : and, altbough Amalck himself 
is repiesented as of equal nuik with the other sons 
of Eliphaz, yet his po.sterity appear to hax^e shared 
the fate of the Horite population, a “remnant” 
only being mentioned as existing in Edom in the 
time of Ile/ekiah, when they were lii.sjiei'sed 
by a band of the tribe of Simeon (I Chr. 
iv. 43). fW. L. B.] 

AMATi'EKITES ’Ana\vKvrn; 

Amaleoitne)j a nomadic tribe, which occupied the 
peninsula of Sinai and the wilderness intervening 
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between the southern hill-iangcs of Palestine and 
the borfler of Egypt (Num. xiii. 29 ; 1 Sam. xv. 7, 
xxvii. 8). Arabian histoiians represent them as 
oiiginally dwelling on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, whena* they weie pressed westwards by 
the growth of the Assyrian empire, ami spread 
over a poition of Aiabia at a period antecedent to 
its occupation by the descxMidants of Joktan. This 
account of their origin harmonizes with Gen. xiv. 7, 
where the “ country” (“ priiia*s’* accoixling to the 
rending adopte I by the LXX.) of the Amalckites 
is mentioned seveial generations before the birth 
of the Edomite Anmlek: it thiws light on the 
traces of a |ieinmiient occupation of central Pales- 
tine in their passage xvostward, as indicated by the 
names Amiilek luid Mount of the Amalekites (Judg. 
V. 14, xii. 15): and it accounts for the silence 
of Scripture as to any i-elationship between the 
Amalckites on the one hand, and the Edomites or 
the Israelites on the other. That a mixture of the 
two foiincr laces occunctl at a later period, would 
in this case be the only inference ftom Gen. xxxvi. 
16, though many writers have oonsiderefi that 
passage to refer to the origin of the whole nation, 
explaining (jeii. xiv. 7, as a rase ot‘ prvlfpHis. The 
)»liysical character of the district, which the Ama- 
lekiies occupied [Arabia], necessitated a iiomivlic 
life, which they adopted to its fullest extent, taking 
their families with them even on their military 
expeditions (Judg. vi. 5). Their wealth consisted 
in docks luid herds. Mention is miwle oi a “ town” 
(I Sam. xv. .5), and Josephus gives an exaggerated 
account of the (‘.niiture of seveial towns by Saul 
(AnU vi. 7, §2) ; but tlie towns could have b«*u 
•little moi c than stations, or nomadic onclosu i es. 'I’hc 
kings or chieftains wei*e pcrhai>s distinguisheil by the 
herelitary title Agag (Num, xxiv. 7 ; 1 8Min. xv. 
8). TVo important routes led through the Aina- 
lekite district, vi/., fjom Palestine to Egypt by the 
Fsthmus of SnrZf and to southern Asia and Afi iea 
by the Aelaiiitic aim of the Kcil Sea. It has 
been conjectured that the .expeilition of the lour 
kings (Gen, xiv.) bail for its object the opening of 
the latter route ; and it is in connexion with the 
ibiincr that the Amalekites first c.*mif! in contact 
with the Israelites, whose piogiess they atteinptel 
to stop, adopting a guerilla style of warfnie 
(Deut. XXV. 18), hut wera signally defeated ai 
Kkphidim (Ex. xvii.). In union with the Ca- 
naanites they iigain attacked the Israelites on the 
Unxlers of PnU*stiue, and defeated them near Hoi- 
inah (Num. xiv. 45). Theiicefoiwavd we hear of 
them only os a secondary ]K)wer, at one time in 
league with the Moabites (Judg. iii. 13), when they 
were defeated by Ehiidnoar Jericho; at another time 
in league with the Midianites (Judg. vi. 3) when 
they penetrate I into the plain of Esdiaelon, and weic ' 
defeated by Gideon. Saul undeitook an expedition 
against them, overrunning their whole district 
“ tiom Hnvil.'ih to Shur,** and inflicting an ini- 
menso loss iqion tliem (1 Sam. xv.). Their 
pow’er was thenceforth broken, and they degenerated 
into a hoixlc of banditti, whose style of warfai'e is 
well expicsscJ in the Hebrew term ^^*13 (Geseu. 
Lex.) fri*qiicntly npplii.'d to them in the dkcription 
of thrir contests with David in the neighbourhoixl of 
Eiklag, when their destruction was completed ( 1 Sam. 
xxvii., X.XX. ; eoinp. Numb. xxiv. 20). [W. L. B.] 

A'MAM ; Amam), a city in the 

south of Judah, narntnl with Shoma and Moladah 
{el-Milh) in Josh. xv. 2G, only. In the Alex. LXX. 
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the name is joined to the preceding — iurMpc^idfi, 
Nothing is known of it. [G.] 

A'MAN. [Haman.] 

AMA'NA (njDK)» apparently a moiuitain in 

or near ].ebnnon, — from the hea/i of Amann ” 
(Cant. iv. 8). It is commonly assumed that this, 
is the mouiihiin in which the river Abaiia (2 K. v. 
12 ; Keri, Targnm .Jonathan, and mai'gin of A. V. i 
“ Amana ”) has its source, but in the aWiice of fur- ■ 
tlior reseai'ch in the Lebanon this is mere assumption. , 
Tho LXX. translate Airb rrlffrtwf, [G.] 

AlilAlirAHfnnOK and J|nn^ ; *AfMpia 

and ^Afitipias] AttKtrias; whom God pi'ominedt 
Sim., Geson., t. q, BeS^paaros)* Father of 
Ahitub, accoi'diug to 1 tlhr. vi. 7, 52, and w»n 
of Meraiofh, in the line of the high-priests. In 
Josephus's Hist. (Ant, viii. 1, §J) he is tiansfiti meil 
into *Apo^ator. 

2. The high-priest in the reign of Jehoshaphat 

(2 Chr. \ix. 11). He was the son of Azariah, and 
the fifth high-piicst wlio succeedctl Zodok (1 Chr. 
VI. 11). Nothing is knnw'ii of him beyond his 
name, but fiom the way in which Jehoshaphat 
mentions him he seems to have seconded that pious 
king in his endeavoiii's to w'oik a luformation in 
Isiael and Judali (see 2 Chr. xvii. xix.). .Josephus, 
who calls him *ApMrlav rhv Up4a, ** Amuziah the 
priest,” unaccountably says of him that he was of 
the tribe of Judah, ns w'ell as Zebuliuh, as the 
text now stands. Hut if ^/carepovr is struck out 
this absurd statement will disappear (Ant, ix. 1, 
§1). It is not cAsy to nvognise him in the xvon- 
dei fully corrupt list of higli-priests given in the 
Ant, X. 8, §6. But he seems to be concealed 
under tho strange form ABIAPAM02, Axioiamus. 
The syllable AE is eorruptetl from A2, the teimi- 
iiation of the pixHjeding name, A /.alias, which has 
accidentally adhered to the beginning of Amariah, as 
the final 2! has to the ie*y :.ame mime in the text 
of Nieephoius (ap. Seld. de Sttercss, p. 103), 
jirodiieiiig the foim :&ap,ap{as. The remaining 
i^pafios is not far removixi fiom 'Apaplas, Tlie 
successor of Amariah in the high-priesthoml must 
have been Johoi.'ula. In Josephus W’hieh 

is a corruption of *lwS4aSt follows Axioramiis. 
There is not the sligliti'st support in the sacred 
history for the names Ahitub and Zitdok, who are 
made to follow Amariah in the genealogy, 1 Chr. 
vi. 11, 12. 

3. The head of a Levitical house of the Kohath- 
ites in the time of David (I Chr. xxiii. 19, 
xxiv. 23). 

4. Tie head of one of the twenty-four courses 
of priests, which was named aft-er him, in the time 
of David, of Hezekiah, and of Neheiniah ( I Chr. 
xxiv. 14; 2 Chr. xxxi. 15; Neh. x. 3, xii. 2, 13). 
Jn the first passage the name is written Tm 
mer^ but it seems to he the same name. Another 
fonn of the name is HOX, Imri (1 Chr. ix. 4, 6), 

a man of .Tudah, of the sons of Bani. Of the same 
family we find, 

6. Amariah in the time of Fzra (Ezr. x. 42 ; 
Neh. xi. 4). ^ 

6. An ancestor of Zephaiiiah the pi-ophct (Zeph. 
•• 1). [A. C. IL] 

AM' ASA a burden; 'A/icoriral; 

Amasa), 1 . of Jthia or Jether, by Abigail, 
Uivid’s sister (2 Sam. xvii. 25). Ho joined AIjsaloiii 
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in his rebellion, and was by him apixiintcd com* 
mantler-in-cliief in the place of Joab, by whom he 
was totally defeated in the forest of Ejdnaim (2 Sam. 
xviii. ft). When Joab incurred tlie displeasure ot 
David for killing Absalom, David forgave the tica- 
son of Amasa, recognized him as his nephew, and 
appointed him Joab’s successor (xix. 13). Jonh 
tii^rwanls, when they were both in pursuit of the 
rebel Sheba, pietended to salute Amasa, and stablx^d 
him with his sword (xx. 10), which he held con- 
cealed in his left hand. Whether Amasa he identical 
with who is mentioned among David’s coiii- 

inmidei-s (1 Chr. xii. 18), is uiiceitiiin (Ewald, 
Ocsch, Israel, ii. .544). 

2. A prince of Ephinim, son of Hadlai, in the 
reign of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 12). fli. W. B J 

AMAS'AT. [Amasa.] 

AMASH'AT ('pl^JDV; Wpaala-, 

name of a man (Neh. xi. \‘.\), 

AMASrAH Cnjppg; Apcurlas; AnuMds)^ 

name of a man (2 Chr. xvii. 10). 

A'MATII. fllAMATII.] 

AM'ATIIKTS CApaOlas; Fmeus), 1 Esil. ix. 
29. [Atiilaj.] 

AM'ATHIS (in some copies A math as), “ TiiK 
LAND of” (^ *ApaViri9 district to the 

north of Palestine, in which Jonathan Maccalxieiis 
met the foi’ces of Dinnetrius (1 Macc. xii. 2M. 
From the context it is evidently Hamatji. [G.J 

AMAZI'AH or strength of 

Jehovah; *Ap.f craas, 'A/icurlar; Amasins, son of 
Joash, and eighth king of Judah, snc(x>ed(^ to the 
tlirone at the age of 25 on the murder of his 
fatiicr, and punished the murderers; s^iaring, how- 
ever, their children, in accordance with Dent. xxiv. 
10, as the 2nd bcM»k of Kings (.\iv. 0) expiessly in- 
ibnns us, thereby implving that the precept had not 
been generally ohservetl. In order to restoic his king- 
dom to the gi calness of Jehoshnphat's days, he nuule 
war on the Edomites, defeated them in the valley of 
Salt, wuith of the Dead Sea (the scene of a gient 
victory in David's time, 2 Sam. viii. 13 ; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 12; Ps. lx. title), and took their capital, 
Selah or Pctni, to wliich he gave the name of 
Jokteel, i. e, pracmium Dei (Gesenius in race), 
which was also borne by one of liis own Jewish 
cities (Josh. xv. 38). Wc rewl in 2 Chr. xxv. 
12-14, that the xictoiious Jews threw 10,0O(i 
I'Momitcs fioin the dill’s, anfl that Amaziah jx-r- 
furmed religious ceremonies in honour of the gods 
of tho country; an exception to the general cha- 
racter of his reign (cf. 2 K. xiv. 3, with 2 (Jhr. 
xxv, 2). In consequence of this he was overtaken by 
misfortune. Having already oflTendel the Hebrews 
of tlie northern kingdom by sending back, in obe- 
dience to a prophet's direction, some mercenary 
troops whom he hail hired from it, he had the 
foolish arrogance to challenge Joash Icing of Israel 
to battle, despising probably a sovcieign whose 
stiength had been exhausted by Syrian wars, an<l 
who had not yet maile himself resiiected by the 
great successes rocoi*ded in 2 K. xiii. 25. But 
Judah was completely defeatcil, and Amsiziah him- 
self was taken prisoner, and conveyed by Jcxi.sli to 
.Jerusalem, whidi, according to .Josephus (Ant. i\. 
9, 3), opened its gjites to tho concpieior und«*r a 
thuMt that othciw'iho he would put Amaziah to 
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d>*nth. We do not know the hi8torian*s authority 
for thi8 Htatement, but it explnioi; the tact that the 
city was taken apiKirently without ri*sistance (‘2 K, 
xiv. 13). A portion of the wall of Jerusalem on 
the side towai^ the Isnielitisli fi on tier was broken 
down, and treasures and host■{^^s were carried otf 
to Samaria. Aniaziali lived 15 yt3ars after the 
death of Joasli ; and in the 29th year of his rf>iga 
was murdered by conspirators at Lacliish, whitber 
he had retired for safety from Jerusalem. The 
chronicler seems to regard this as a punishment for 
his idolatry in Kdom, though Ins language is not 
\eiy clear on the point (2 Chr. xxv. 27); and 
doubtle-ss it is very probiible that the oonspirai^ 
was a constH] lienee of the low state to which Judah 
must ha\c been reduced in the latter pai't of his 
re'gn, after the Kdoinitish war and humiliation in- 
llicted by Joasli king of Israel. His reign lasted 
fium n.<j. 8."i7 to 809. (Clinton, Fasti Ilcllcnicit 

1. p. 325.) 

2 . Priest of the golden calf at Bethel, who f‘ndea- 
voiiied to drive the prophet Amos from Israel into 
Judah, and rotnplainod of him to king Jeroboam 11. 
(Am. vii. 10). 

3. A descendant of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 34). 

4 . A Levite (1 Chr. vi. 45). [(1. E. L. 0.] 

AMBASSADOR. Sometimes and some- 
times is thus rendcieil; and the wcuri’ence 

of both terms in the jiarnllel clauses of Pitiv. xlii. 
17 seems to show that they approximate to syno- 
nyms. The oilice, like its designation, was nut 
definite nor permanent, but pro re nald meiely. 
The precept giv“n Deut. xx. 10, scorns to imply 
some such agency ; rather, however, that of a inei’c 
nuncio, oft«*n Iwaring a letter (2 K. v. 5, xix. 14) 
than of a legate cmiioweicd to tieat. The liivtoln- 
bility of such an officer's |)«‘rsoirniay peihaps b<* in- 
teninj from the only recoi-ded infraction of it l>cing 
followed with unusual seveiitieji towards the van- 
quished, piobiibly dudgiied asa condign <’hast!scnieut 
of that offence (2 Sain. x. 2-5 ; cf. xii. 20-31). The 
(‘;irli(«t examples of ambassadors employed oim*ui in 
the rases of Edom, Moab, and the Ainoiiti>s (Num. 
\x. 14, xxi. 21 ; Judg. xi. 17-19), afterwaixls in 
that of the fmiidulcnt CikHinites (Josh. ix. 4, &c.), 
and in the instiincps of civil stiite mentioned Judg. 
xi. 12 and xx. 12. (Sec Ciinacus </•? lirp. Ifcbt\ ii. 
20, with notes by J. Nicholaus. .IJgol. in. 771-4.) 
They are mentioned more fi’equently dining and 
afler the contact of the givat adjacent monarchies of 
Syria, Babylon, &c. with those of Judah and Israel, 
e.g. in the invasion of Sennacherib. They were 
nsuaily men of high rank ; as in that case the 
chief captain, the chief cupbearar, and chief of the 
eunuchs wera ilcjnited, and were met by delegates 
of similar dignity from Ilczckiah (2 K. xviii. 17, 
18; sra also Is. xxx. 4). Aintiassadors arc found 
to have been employed, not only on occasions of 
hostile challenge or insolent menace (2 K. xiv. 8; 

I K. XX. 2, G), but of friendly compliment, of re- 
quest for alliance or other aid, of submissive depre- 
cation, and of curious inquiry (2 K. xiv. 8, xvi. 7, 
xviii. 14; 2 ('hr. xxxii. 31). The dispatch ofam- 
Imssadora with urgent haste is iiitinduced as a 
token of national grandeur in tlie obscure ])i ophwy 
Is. xviii. 2. [H. H.] | 

AMBEB, the A. V. rendering of 
(Chashmal) which occurs three times in E/ckicl, 
1 . 4, 27, viii. 2, and is rcudciXMl by the LXX. by 
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IfAcicrpov; eMnim, Vulg; It is reitain from 
the context of these jiassages that the bituminous 
sulistance which we call amber is not meant. 
According to Pliny (xxxiii. 4. s. 23), the ^XfKrpoi 
WHS a metallic substance com^ioundcd of four jKiits 
gold and one silver. Passow claims Uiis meaiiiiig 
tor tJic wonl iu those jiassages of Horn, and llesicMl 
where it occurs, and also in Soph. Antig. 1038, 
where he spc'aks of rhv irphs 7iapB4wif ffAcjcrpov. 

The Heb. is certtdnly a metal. Its de 

rivation is not so ccitain. Bochart {Ilieroz. iii. 
878-893, Lips.) thinks that it is com}K>unded «t 
= n^nj, brass, and the Talmudic won! 

, gold, so that brass 

mixed with gold, xoAicoxpi^o’oi', or at any late 
brass having the splendour and colour of gold, 
XaAichx niS^nj, Ezr. viii. 27. 

(tesenius dissents fiom this derivation, and piefers 
to consider ‘jwo = + B'nj, the syllable ■jD 

implying smoothness, as in the woixls 
petXdffffto, mnlcco, &c. He theretbre takes it to 
mean Mnooth polished brass, comjiaiing Ez. i. 7, 
^^(5 The Kabbins have a fanciful deriva- 

tion of tile word fi om nibboD EW nvn, animutin 
ignea loqtientia, and asscit it to be the name of an 
angel. [W. D.] 

AMETHYST ({IDShN), the name of a pie- 
cioiis stone ineiitioncd in Ex. xxviii. 19, xxxix. 12, 
which the LXX. have tianslntcd hpiBvtrros, and the 
Vulg. amethgstm. The Heb. woid is a veibal 
from the root D^n, to dream, and hence it xvas 
Indicveil that it canw'd those who woie it to dream, 
whilst the (iieck name of this stone aiosc from its 
supposed ability to pnitcct the wearer of ii fi’om 
drunkenness (l)cr. a ainl /uc0vai). Pliny (xxxvii. 9) 
mentions the njaniun that it was so designated lic- 
causp it imitates the colour of wine without reacli- 
iiiff it. The amethyst was the tliinl jewel in tlie 
tliiid low »)f the breastplate of judgment. It is 
mentioneii also in Lev. xxi. 20, .as the tw'elfth of 
the precious stones with which the foundations of 
the eJty wall w'ere garnished. The amethyst is n 
siijb-species of quai tz, geiici ally of a violet raloiir, 
hilt those fi’om the East are sonwtimes deep red. 
The k'st amethysts .are found in India, Ai nieiiia, 
and Arabia. Pliny calls them smlpturav faeiles ; 
and they were xa*iy extensively used for rings ami 
seals. See Kaliseh on Ex. xxviii. 19. [W. D.] 

A'MI (')pK; 'Hjuef; Ami), name oP one of 
“ Solomon's sei-vants ” (Ezr. ii. 57); called Amon 
(|)DK) in Neh. vii. 59. Ami is prolxibly a cor- 
rupteil foim of Amon, 

AMIT TAX ('flOK ; *ApaJBl ; Aninthi), fiiUier 
of the prophet Jonah (2 K. xiv. 25 ; Jon. i. 1). 
AM'MAH, the hill of J ; ^ fiowhs 

Apfidv ; collis agune dnMs), a hill ‘ feeing' (5iah hy 
the way of the xvildemebs of Gibeoii, named as the 
point to which Joab's pursuit of Abner after the death 
of Asahel extended (2 Sam. ii. 24). Josephus {^Ant. 
x'ii. i. §3) rdiros tIs, tv 'AppAerw KoAovtri (comp. 
Taj-g. Jon. KHlpK). Both Syiimiaclms {ydmi), juid 
Thuodotiou (b5payury6s), agree with the Vulgati* in 
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an allusion to sonic watei'coursc here. Can this ]ioint 
to the “ excavated fountain,** “ under the high 
rock,** described as near Clibwm (JCl-JVi) by Ro- 
binson (i. 455)? [0.] 

AM'MTDOI, In some copies AMMtnioi 
(*A/«/if8oi or *A/a/Al8ioi), iiaineil in 1 Esdr. v. 20 
among those who ixiine up from Babylon with 
Zorobabel. The thiee names I’ym, Chadiius, mid 
A. ai’c insertal bctwinni Bceroth and iiamah with 
out any oMTosponding words in the iiarallel lists 
of Exm or Nehominh. 

AM'MTKL 'Ajui^A; Ammicl)^ name 

of four men. 1. (Njuiii. xiii. 12). 2. (2 Sam. ix. 

4, 5, xvii. 27. 3. Father of Bathshelm (1 t*hr. 

iii. 5), Willed Eliani in 2 Sam. xi. d. 

4. (I Clu*. xxvi. .5). 

AMMniUDOJin'SP; AminVi^ul\ 

name of live nn*n. 1. (Num. i. 10, ii. 18, vii. 
48, 5:1, X. 22 ; 1 Chr. vii. 28). 2. (Num. xxxiv. 

20). 3 . (Num. xxxiv. 28). 4 . (2 Sam. xiii. 87). 

5. (1 Chr. ix. 4). 

AAIMIN'ADAB ; ’A/iii/oSdiS ; Amir 

futdah ; one of the people ^ i. e. family, of the prince 
(fnnidiiJi principis), (losen. ; mmi of ijencrosity, 
Fiiist, who ascribes to I lie sense of “ homo** as 
its ])nmitive meaning ; the jiassages, Ps. ex. 3, Cant, 
vi. 12, margin, seem however rather to suggi'st 
the sense injf people is willmj), 1 . Son of Ram or 
Anim, and father of Nahuhon, or Nmisson (as it is 
written, Matt. i. 4; Luke iii. 32), who was the 
princi* of the tribe of Judah, at the first numbering 
of Israel in the second year of the Exodus (Num. 
i. 7, ii. 3; Ruth iv. J9,' 20; 1 Chr. ii. 10). We 
gather hence that Amininiulab died in Egypt licfore 
the KxckIus, which ao<‘ord8 with the mention of 
him in Ex. vi, 23, where we read that “ Aanm 
t<K>k him Elisheha daughter of Araminadub, sister 
of Nahshon, hi wife, and she bare him Nadab and 
\hilui, Eleiix.ir and Ithamar.” This also indicates 
th.at Aimninndab must have livivl in the time of 
the imi*>t grievous oppres-^ion of the Israelites in 
Egypt. He is the fouith geaeratiou after Judali 
the patriarch of his tribe, and one of the ances- 
tore of .1 KBUS Christ, Nothing more is rocordwl 
<if him ; but the maniage of his daughter to Aarqn 
may he marked as the earliest in.stancc of alliance 
between the royal line of Judah and the priestly 
line of Aaron. And the name of his grandson 
Nsidah may be noted as probably given iii honour 
of Anmii-nadab his gi-audfather. 

2 . The chief of the 112 sons of Ur^ziel, a junior 
Eevitical house* of the family of the Kohathites 
(Ex. vi. 18), in the days of David, whom that king 
sent for, together with Uriel, Asaiah, Joel, She- 
muiah, and Eliel, other chief fathers of j^evitical 
houses, and Zadok and Abiathar the priests, to 
bring the ark of Coil to Jerusalem (1 Chr, xv. 10- 
12), to the tent which he had pitched for it. The 
passage lost quoted is instructive!%.s to the mode of 
naming the houses ; for besides the sons of Kohath, 
120, at V. 5, we have the sons of Klixaphan, 200, 
at V. 8, of Hebron, 80, at v. 9, and of Uzziel, 112, 
at v. 10, all of them Kohathites (Num. iii. 27, 30). 

* The expression most commonly employed for this 
nation is ** Bene-Ammon next in frequency comes 

** Ammoni ” or “ Ammonim and least often “ Ara- 
moii.” The translators of the Autli. Version have, us 
usual, acKlected these minute differences, und have 
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3 . At 1 (*hr. vi. 22 (7, Heh. B.) Izhar, the son 
of Kohath, and father of Korah, is culUxl Aromi- 
tiadnh, and the Vutiimi LXX. has the same reading. 
(The Alexandrine lias Izhar.) But it is prolsibly 
only a clerical eiTor. In Cant. vi. 12, it is uncer- 
tain whether we ought to read- anj'Sy, Amminn- 
dih, with the A. V., or ’©V, my williny 
jKttple, as ill the margin. If Amniinndib is a 
proper name, it is thought to be either the name of 
tsomc one famous for his swift chariots, nbano, 
or that there is an allusion to Abinadah, and to 
the new cait on which they made to ride 
the ark of Coil (2 Sam. vi. 3). But this last, 
tliough perhaps intended by the LXX, version of 
Cant., w'hich has ’ AfiiuaUdP, is scarc:ely pixibahle. 
Ill vii. 2 (1 A. V.) the I.XX. also rt*nder nnrfia, 

“ oh 1 prinoe*s d.iuglitcr,** by Bvyarkp yaBd0t and in 
the Cod. Alex. Ovyarip * ApttfoSdfi, [A. 0, H.] 

AMMlSllAD'PAIO'sj^JSy; AfutraSal ; Am- 
misadiiiii)f name of a man (Num. i. 12, Ii. 25, 
vii. G6f 71, X. 25). 

A]\IMIZ'ABAD (‘13r©3^; Zaj3dlt; Ainizabad)^ 
name of a man (1 Chr. xxvii. G). 

AM'MON, AMMONITES, CHILDREN 
OF AMMON" (P©y (only twice), ; 
P©y '33; *Aju/idF, A/x/tavirai, LXX." in Pent"; 
elsewhere *App.dv^ viol *Appt&v\ Joseph. ’Ajujua- 
v(t«u; AmnwUy Vulg.), a people descended from 
Ben-Ammi, the son of Lot by his younger daughter 
(Gen. xix. 38; comp. Ps. Ixxxiii. 7, 8), as Sloab 
was by the elder ; and dating fixim the destiuctioii 
of Sodom. 

The n*ear i elation between the two peoples in- 
dimted in the sloiy of their origin continued 
tluoughout their existence ; from their eailicst 
mention (Dent, ii.) to their disappearance from the 
biblical histoiy (Jud. v. 2) the brother-tribes are 
named together (comp. Judg. x. 10; 2 Chr. xx. 1 ; 
Zeph. Ii. 8, Indeed, so close was their 

union, and so near their identity, th.d each woiiiil 
appar to be ucca.sioiially sjxiken uf under tliu nan.c 
of the other. Thus the “land of the cliildien of 
Ammon** is said to have been given to the 
“chibhen of Lot,’* ». e, to both Ammon and 
Moah (Deut. ii. 19), They are both said to haie 
hired Balaam to curae Isiacl (Dcut. xxiii. 4), 
wheieas the detailed nanative of that event omits 
all mention of Ammon (Num. xxii. xxiii.). In the 
answer of Jephthali to the king of Ammon the 
allusions aie continually to Moah (Judg. xl. 15, 
18, 25), while Chemosh, the peculiar deity of 
Moah (Num. xxi. 29), is called “thy god’* (24). 
The laud fioni Anion to Jubbok, which the king 
of Ammon ealls *‘my liuid** (13), is elsewhere 
distinctly stated to have once belong to a “ king 
of Moab ’* (Num. xxi. 26). 

Unlike Moab the precise position of the tciiitoiy 
of the Ammonites is not ascertainable. In the 
eailiest mention of them (Deut. ii. 20) they aie said 
to have destroyed those Rephaim, whom they calhsi 
the Zamziimmim,and to have dwelt in their place, 
Jabbok lieiug their border'* (Num. xxi. 24; i)eut. 

employed the three terms. Children of Amnion, Am- 
inomtcH, Ammon, indiscriminately. 

I* Josephus sa}s in tivo places {Ant. i. 11, and 
xi. 5, $8), that Moab and Aniniun were in CucU- 
Hyriu. 
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iii. 16, ii. 37). “ ].Hml ” or “ couiitiy ” is, howover, 
but 1 ai ely ascribed to them, nor is thei c any i etei etice 
to those habits and circumstiinces ot* civilisiiiiou — the 
“ plentiful fields,” the“ hay,” the** sumnier-fi uits.” 
the “ vi|ieyai*d8,” the ** pi esses,” and the ** songs of the 
giape-tie^ers” — which so constantly lecur in the 
allusions to Moab (Is. xv. xvi.; Jer. xlviii.); but, 
on the contrary, we find eveiy where tiaces of the 
fierce habits of maiaiideis in their incuisions — 
thrusting out the light eyes of whole cities 
(1 Sain. xi. 2), ripping up the wonnen with child 
(Am. i. 13), and displaying a vei*y high degree of 
c.atly cnielty (Jer. xli. 6, 7 ; Jud. vii. 11, 12) .to 
their enemies, as well as a suspicious discouitesy 
to tlieir allies, which on one occiuion (‘2 Sain. x. 
1>5) bi ought all but exteimiiiatiou on the tribe (xii. 
.11). Nor is the contiast less obseivable between 
the one city of Ammon, the foitilicd hold of IJah- 
biii (2 Sam. xi. 1 ; Kz. xxv. .5 ; Am. i. 1.3), luid 
tlie ** streets,” the ** house-tops,” and the ** high- 
places,” of the numerous and busy towns of the 
iich plains of Moab (Jer. xlviii.; Is. xv. xvi.). 
Taking the above into account it is haul to avoid 
the conclusion that, while Moab was llie setthnl 
and civilised half of the nation of l.ot, the llcnc- 
.lininon foimed its piedatoiy and Bedouin section. 
A icniarkablc confiiination of this opinion occnis 
in the .fact that the special deity ot tiic tribe was 
woishijiped, not in a house or on a high place, hut 
in a booth or tent designated by the veiy woid 
which most keenly expressed to the Isiaelites the 
contiast between a nomadic and a settled life (Am. 
v. 26 ; Acts vii, 43) [Succoth]. (See Sttuiley, 
App. §89.) 

On the west of Jordan they never obtained a 
footing. Among the confusions of the times of 
I lie Jiu1g(*s we find them twice pstssiiig over; 
once with Moab and Anialek seizing Jericho, 
the “city of ixilm-ti ees ” (Judg. HI. 13), and a 
second time **to fight against Judah and Beii- 
jainin, and the house of Ephiaim but they 
quickly returned to the fieer pastuies of (lilead, 
Imving but one trace of their presence in the iitune 
of Chephar ha-Ammonai, **thc hamlet of the Am- 
monites” (Josh, xviii. 21), situated in the {Miition 
of Betijamin soinewheie at the jiend of tlie {mssos 
which lead up fiom the Jonian-valley, and tbim 
the natural access to the table-land of the wi'st 
country. 

The hatied in which the Ammonites weie hold by 
Israel, anil which possibly was coniiectiHl with the 
story of their incestuous origin, is stated to liave 
arisen jiaitly from their opposition, or, rather, their 
want of assistance (Dent, xxiii. 4), to the Israelites 
on their appioach to Canaan. But it evidently 
.sprang mainly fiom their shaie in the aflair of 
Balaam (Dent, xxiii. 4; Neh. xiii. 1). At the 
period of Israel's fiist appioai'.h to the south of Pales- 
tine the feeling towards Ammon is one of rcgai-d. 
The coiTim.aud is then “distioss not the Moabites 
. . . diiitress not the child leii of Ammon, nor 
meddle with them” (Dent. ii. 9, 19; and comp. 
37), and it is only fiom the subsequent transaction 
that we can account tor the fact tliat Edom, who 
had also icfitsed passage through his land but had 
taken no })nrt with Balaam, is punished witli the 
biiii of exclusion fiom the congiegatiou for three 
goneratioiw, while Moab iuid Ammon is to be kept 
out for ten generations (Dcut. xxiii. 2), a sentence 
which acipuriM peculiar significance from its being 
the same )aonoiniced on ** bastards” in the pre- 
cciiiDg verse, fiom its collocatiou amongst those 
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proiionnctxl in lefeience to the most loathsome 
physical dcfoimities, and also from the emphatic re- 
capitulation (vcr. 0), **thoii shalt not seek their 
peace or their prosperity all thy days for ever.” 

But whatever its origin it is ceitaiii that the 
animosity continued in foice to the latest date. 
Subdued by Jephtimh (Judg. xi. 33), and scat- 
tcied with great slaughter by Saul (1 i^fn. xi. 11) 
— and that not once only, for he ** vexed ” them 
** whithcraoever he turned ” (xiv. 47) — they enjoyed 
under his successor a short respite, pi*obably the 
lesult of the eoimexion of Moab with I>avid (1 Sam. 
xxii. 3) and David's town, Bethlehem — wheie 
the memory of Hiith must have been still fiesh. 
But tliis was soon bi ought to a close' by the 
shameful tieatment to which their king subjected 
the friendly messengeis of David (2f S^m, x. 1 ; 
1 Ohr. xix. 1), and for which' he destroyed their 
city suid iiiilietcLl on them the seveiest blows 
(2 Sam. xii.; 1 Chr. xx.), [ItAlulAll.] 

In the days of Jehoshuph.at they made an im;iir- 
sion into Judah with the Moabites and the Maonites,*^ 
hut weie signally ri'pulsed, and so many killeil that 
thiee days weie occupied in sjMiiliiTg the bodies 
(2 Chr. XX. l-2,'>). Ill ITzziah's reign they made 
incui-sions and committed atioeities in Gilead (Ain. 
i. 13); Jotham had wais with them, and exacted 
fiom them a heavy tribute of “sil\er (comp. 
** jewels,” 2 Chr. xx. 2.’>}, wheat, and Izuley ” 
(2 (3ir. xxvii. ,'>). In the time of Jeieininh we 
find them in possession of the cities of Gad fiom 
which the Jews had lieen ramoved by Tigla'Ji- 
Pileser (Jer. xlix. 1-0); and other incuisions are 
elsewhere alluded to (Zeph. ii. 8, 9). At the time 
of the oayitivity many Jews took lefuge among the 
Ammoniteni fiom the' Assy riaiis (Jer. xl. 11), hut 
no better filling a)>peurs to have arisen, and on the 
leturn fioin Babylon, Tobiah the Ammonite and San- 
Imllat a Moabite (of Clioronaim, Jer. xlix.), weie foie- 
inoht among tlie opjioneiits of Neherniah's icstoration. 

Amongst the wives of Solomon’s harem ai-e iii- 
cludcfl Ammonite women (1 K. xi. 1), one of 
whom, Naamah, was the mother of Hehohoam (IK. 
xiv. 31; 2 Chr. xii. 13), and hencefoi want tiaces 
of the piescnce of .Ammonite women in Judah ai»» 
not wanting (2 Chr. xxiv. 26; Neh. xiii. 23; Ezr. 
ix. 1 ; see Geiger, Urschrift, &c. 47, 49, 299). 

The last appearances of the Aininonites in the 
biblical uanativc aie in the books of Judith (v. vl. 
vii.) and of tlie Mnrr^ibi>es (1 Mac. v. 6, 30-43), 
and it has been alieady remarked that their chief 
chat .acteiisties— close alliance with Moab, hatred of 
Israel, and cunning craelty — aic maintained to the 
end. By Justin Maityr (Dial. Tryph.) they aie 
spoken of as still numerous {yvv iro\h irX^Oos); 
but notwithstiuuling this they do iiot appear again. 

The tribe was governed by a king (Judg. xi. 12, 
&c.; 1 Sam. xii. 12; 2 Sam. x. 1; Jer. xl. 14) 
and by ** princes,” '*1]^ (2 Sam. x. 3 ; 1 Chr. xix. 
3). It has been conjectured tliat Nahaah (1 Sam. 
xi. 1 ; 2 Sam. x. 2) was the ofiiciol title of the king 
as Pharaoh w.is %f the Egyptian monarchs ; but 
this is without any clear foundation. 

The divinity of the tribe was Molech, generally 
named in the *0. T. under the altered fomi of Mil- 
corn — “the abomination of the childien of Am- 
mon;” and occasionally as Malcham. In moic 

« There can be no doubt tliat instead of ** Ammon- 
ites*’ in J Chr. xx. 1, and xxvi. 8, we should read, 
with the LXK. *‘Maonitcs“ or “Mchiinim.** The 
reasons fur thib will be given under Mkuvmiii. 
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thmi one passage uiiilcr tlie woi*<l midcrod “ their 
king” in the A. V. an hIIumou is intoiuled to this 
idol. [lklo[.KCil.J 

The Animoiiite names preserved in the sacred 
text me as iollow. it is open to inquiry whether 
these woids liave reached us in their oiiginal fbiin 
(cettninly those in Oicek have not), or whetlier 
they have been alteied in tiansleiuucu to the Hc> 
blew iwoids. 

Achior, ’Axni'pt quasi *li6< 'HK, In'other of light, 
.liid. V. r>, &c. 

Baalis, .h'J*. n1. U. 

Hannn, jOn, 2 Sam. x. 1, &c. 

Molerh, ip, 

Naamali, pleasant, 1 K. xiv. 21, &c. 

Nachash, t^ni. setpeut, 1 Sam. -xi. 1 , &c. 

Shohi, return, 2 Sam. wii. 27. 

Timotlieus, Tip66i05, 1 Mac. v. 0, &c. 

Tobljah, njpiD, (Jfiofl, Neb. ii. 10, &c. 

Zeiek, Ph , 37. 

The name Z»mizuminim,appli«l by the Ammonites 
10 the llephaim whom tliey ilis{iussessed, shiadd not 
be <»mittod. [tl.j 

AM'NOX oni'c 1^3'^; ’A/u/iSi/ ; 

Animn). 1. luhle-.t son of Ikivid by Ahinoani the 
.lexrcMitess, born in Hehioii while his ilitlier's 
royalty xvas only acknowledged in .luduh. He 
disluaioured his half-sist-er Tamar, ami w'as in conse- 
quence murdered by her brother (2 Sam. xiii. l-2t)). 
[AlWy\l.()M.] 

2. Soa of Shimon ( 1 Chr. iv. 20). [O. E. L. C.] 

A'MOK (p^OJ; ’A/a€K; Atnoc), name of a man 
(Nch. xii. 7, 20).‘ 

A'MON (1^0^; ’/iniuiv), an Egyptian di- 
\inity, whose name occiii’s in that of }lO{<t0 

(Nail. iii. 8), or Thelies, also called W [No]. It 
has been sup{KiHed that Anion is mentionetl in .fer. 
xl\i. 2r>, but the A. V. i.s most probably correct in 
rendering NSP “ the multitude of No,” as in 
tlie parallel passage, Ez. xxx. 1 Ti, where the equivalent 
pOn ia employed. Comp, also Ex. xxx. 4, lO, for 
the use of the latter wonl witli refeience to Kgyjit. 
'fhese cases, or at least the two former, seem there- 
fore to he insbuices of imronomasia (comp. Is. xxx. 
7, Ixv. 11, 12). The (Ireeks calleil this divinity 
''Appuv, whence tlie Latin Ammon and Hammon ; 
hut their wnteis give the Egyptian pronunciation 
as *A/u/iovv (Herod, ii. 4‘2),*Ajuovv(riut. <le fsU. et 
Osir. 9), or *Ap&y (Iambi, de Myst. viii. 3). The 
ancient Egyptian name is Amen, which must signify 
“ the liidilen,” from the vei b amen, “ to enwrap, 
conwal ” (Cham{)ullion, Dictumnnire J-fgypticn, 
p. 197), ('opt. AJULOItl* infcipretation 

agrees with that given hy Plutaich, on the authoiity 
ot a supposition of Manetho. (Ma^c9dis 6 
3c/3cvymr7)s rh KtKpvpp4yoy oUrtu ical r^y Kp^iy 
M rairris BriAovarBai r^s de Isid. et Osir, 

/. c.) Amen was one of the eight gods of the first 
oixler, and chief of the triad of Thebes. He was 
worshipped at that city as Amen-Ra, or “Amen the 
sun,” represented as a man wearing a cap with two 

“ Compare the soubriquet of “ liO 
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high ))lnmcs, and Amon.Ka ka mut-cf, “ Amen-Ha, 
who is both male ami temale,” represented tw the 
generative principle. In the latter form he is ac- 
iximpmiiod by the figures of tiecs or other vegetable 
pixxlucts, like the ** gi’oves” mentioned in the Bible 
[Egypt], and is tlius ooiiuei'ted with Baal. In 
the (>i‘eut Oasis, and the fiunous one named atlei 
him, hv W'lis worshipiied iu the form ot Uie rum* 
hi*ad(Hl god Num, and called either Amen, Aiiioii-Ka, 
or Anieii-Num, .iiid thus the (ir<«ks aitiie to suppose 
him to l)c always ram-headeil, wheicas tliis was tlu* 
pro)MM‘ chanicteiistic of Nuir. (VVilkinsoii, Modern 
J'^ypt nnd Thebes, vol. ii. pp. 307, 375). The 
woi ship of Amen spiead from the Oases along the 
north coast of Africa, and even jienetrntcd into 
(fi-eece. The (Leeks identified Amen with Zinis, 
mid he was therefore called Zeus Ammon and .lii- 
pitcr Ammon. [li. S. 1\] 

A'MON (jlDH ; *Apt&f, Kings ; *Apd>v, Chr. ; 
Joseph. '^Apteaos ; Ainm). 1. King of Judah, 
sou mid Kuectxssor of Manasseh. The name may 
mean skilful in his art, or ckild (lerbal from 
tOK. to nurse). Yet it sounds Egyptian, ns if 

ixiiiiiected with the Theban gisl, and possibly may 
have been given byMannsst'litohis son lumi idolatrous 
spirit. Following his father’s example, Anioii devoted 
himself wholly to the service of false gods, hut was 
killed in a conspiracy after a reign of two years. 
Probably hy insolcn%‘ or tyranny he luul alienated 
his own servants, and fell a victim to their hostility, 
for the piHiple avenged him hy putting all the con- 
spiratois to death, and secure 1 the su(sce,ssion to his 
son Josialh To Ainou’s reign we must refer the 
terj ihle pictni’c which the pH»phet Zepliauiali gives 
of the moral and religious state of Jerusalem : 
idolatry 'supported hy pricsta and prophets (i. 4, 
iii. 4), the jsior ruthlessly oppressed (iii. 3), and 
8haniel(*ss indilicreiice to evil (iii. 11). Accoiding 
to Clinton (/'. //. i. p. 328), the date of his ac- 
cession is n.c. 642 ; of his lioath, n.C. 640 (2 K. 
xxi. 19; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 20). 

2. A contem|X)rary of Ahnb (1 K. xxii. 26 ; 
2 Chr. xix. 25), 

3. See Ami. [(J. E. L. (*.] 

AM'ORITK, THK AM'OlUTES (Tp^, 

'■TbSn (nlway. in tin* .inguliir), acciiratnly “ the 
Emorite” — the dwelleiN on the summits — mouii- 
tainwrs ; *Apo^^dtoi ; Amorrhaei), one of the chief 
nations who possesseil the land of C'auaaii iH'fon* its 
conquest by the ]sine]it(>s. 

In the genealogical table of (Jen. x. “ the Atiii»- 
rite” is gix'eii ns the fonith son of Ctinaan, with 
“Zidoii, Hcth [HittitcJ, the Jebusite,” Ac. The 
into pretatinii of the imine ns “ mountainoeis” or 
“ highlnndeis” — due to Simoiiis (see his Ommas- 
ticon), though commonly ascribed to Ewald — is 
quite in tuicordance with the nntic’es of the text, 
which, except in a few instances, speak of the Aino- 
lites as dwelling on the elevated poitions of the 
country. In this respect they ai e contrasted with tlie 
OaiKUUiites, who were the dwellers in the lowlands ; 
and the two thus foimed the main bioad divisions 
of the Holy Land. “ Thp Hittite, and the Jebu- 
site, and the Amorite, dwell in the mountain [ot 
'Judah and Ephraim], mid the Caiiaanite dwells 
by the sea [the lowlands of Philistia and Shaion’ 
mid by the ‘side* of Jordan” [in the valley of tlie 
Aiabah],— was the rcpoit of the fii-st Isiaditw win 
entered the countiy (Num. xiii. 29; and see Josli. 
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V. I, X. ft, XI. ft; Doiit. i. 6, 2^; “Moimtoin of 
the A.” 44). This we shall lind borne out hy 
other notices. lu the very eailu'st times ((Jen. 
xiv. 7) they are occupying the barren heights west 
of the Sea, at the place which aftei-wawls 

bore the name of ; hills iu whose fastnesses, 

the ‘‘rocks of the wild goats,” David atterwaids 
took refuge from the piu’suit of Saul (1 Sam. xxiii. 
29; xxiv. 2). [IIazezon-Tamak]. Fiom this 
point they stretched west to Hebion, where Abram 
w.as then dwelling under the “oak-giove” ot the 
thiee brothel 6, Auer, Eshcol, and hlamre (Gen. 
xiv. 1ft; comp. xiii. 18). From this, their anci^t 
scat, they may have crossed the valley of the 
Jordan, tempted by the high table-lands on the 
«ist, for there we next meet them at the date of 
the invasion of the country. Sihon, their then 
king, had taken the rich piisture-larui south of the 
Jabbok, and had diiven the Moabites, its foiTOer 
possessors, across the wide chasm o^ the Arnon 
(Num. xxi. 2(i; 1ft), which thenceforward foimed 
the boundary between the two hostile peoples 
(Nuni. xxi. 13). The Israelites apparently .ap- 
proached from the south-east, kc<*ping “ on the 
other side ” (tliat is on the cast) of the upper part 
of the Anion, which there bends southwards, so as 
to foi-m the eastern boundary of the country of 
Moab. Their request to pass through his land to 
the foi*ds of Joixlan was refused hy Sihon (Num. 
xxi. 21; Dent. ii. *20); he ‘Went out” against 
them (xxi. 2ft ; ii. 32), w'ns killed with his sons 
aiul his people (ii. ftft), mid his Imid, cuttle, and 
cities taken possession of by Isinol (xxi. 24, 2.5, 
ft I, ii. ft4-5(;»). 'fhis ncli tiact, bounded by the 
Jaiibok on the north, the Anion on the south, Joi- 
dau on the west, and “the wilderness” on the bast 
(Judg. xi. 21, 22) — in the woixls of Josephus “a 
land lying between thiee riveis after the mminer of 
an islfuid” {Ant, iv. 5, §2) — was, perhaps, in the 
most special souse the “land of the Amorites” 
(Num. xxi. 31 ; Josh. xii. 2, ft, xiii. 9; Judg. xi. 
2 1 , 22) ; but tlicir possessions arc distinctly stated 
to have extended to the very feet of Heimon (Deut, 
iii. 8, iv. 48), cnihiaciiig “all Gilead and all 
Dashnu” (iii. LO), with the Joidaii valley on the 
east of the river (iv. 49), and foriuiiig together tin* 
laiui of the “ two kings of the Amoiites,” Silion and 
Og (Deut. xxxi. 4; Josh. ii. 10, ix. 10, xxiv. 12). 

After the passage of the Jonimi w<* again meet 
witii Amoiites disputing with Joslmu the conquest 
of the west countiy. But although the name 
generally denotes the mountain-tiiiics of the centre 
of the country, yet this definition is ii 9 t always 
strictly maintained, varying prolwhly with tlic au- 
thor of the imiliciilar pait of tlie history, and the 
time at which it was written. Nor ought wc to 
ex[sM5t that the Isinelitos could have possessed veiy 
accurate knowledge of a set of small tribes whom 
tiiey were called upon toicxtenninate— with whom 
tliey were forbidden to hold any inteicouisc — and, 
moraover, of whose general similarity to esich 
othei* we have convincing proof in the confusion in 
question. 

Some of these differences . are as follows ; — 
Hebron is “ Amoiito” in Gen. xiii. 18, xiv. 1ft, 
though “ Hittite ” in xxiii. and “ Can.aaiiile ” in 
Judg. i. 10. The “ Hivites” of Gen. xxxiv. 2, are 
“ Amorites” in xlviii. 22 ; and so alro in Josh. ix. 
7, xi. 19, as cominred with 2 Sam. xxi. 12. Jeru- 
salem is “ Amorite” in Josh. x. 5, fi,« but in xvii. 

* The I.XX. has licre fSiv le^* vtraiai 
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6ft, xviii. 28; Jndg. i. 21, xix. 11; 2 Sam. v. 6, 
&c., it is “ Jebusite.” The “ Canaaiiites” of Num. 
xiv. 45 (comp. Judg. i. 17), are “ Amorites ” in 
Deut. i. 44. .Jarmuth, Lachish and Eglon were 
in the low countiy of the Shefda (Josh. xv. 3.5, 
39), hut iu Josh. x. .5, 6, thev aie “ Amoiites that 
dwell in the mountains ;” ancf it would appear as 
if the “ Amorites” who foiced the Douites into the 
mountain (Judg. i. 34, 35) must have theins(‘lves 
remained on the plain. 

Notwithshuiding these few differences, however, 
from a comparison of the passages previously 
quoted it appeals plain that “Amorite” was a 
local tonn, and uot the name of a distinct tribe. 
This is contii rned by tlie following Diets. ( 1) The 
wide ai-ea over which the name was spiead. (2) 
Tfie want of connexion between those on the east 
and those on the west of Joi-daii — which is only 
once hinted at (Josh. ii. 10). (ft) The existence 
of kings like Sihon mid Og, whose territories were 
se|KUHtc ami independent, but who are yet called 
“ the two kings of the Amorites,” a state of things 
quite at variance with the Inoliits ofliictnitic tribes. 
(4) Beyond the three confederates of Abiam, and 
these two kings, no individual Amorites appear in 
the histoiy (unless Aiauiiah or Oiiiun tlie Jebusite 
be one). (5) Thero aie no traces of any peculiar 
goveinmcnt, worship, or customs, dift'eient from 
those of the other “nations of Oiinan.” 

One won! of the “ Amorite” language has sur- 
vived — fhe name Senir (not “ Slienir”) for Mount 
Heiraon (Deut. iii. 9); hut may not this be tlie 
Canaanite name as oppmsiHl to the Fhcenieimi (Siiion) 
on the one side and the Hebiew on the other? 

All momilaineeis are wnilike; and, fiorn the thiee 
eonfeilerate brothers who at a moment’s notice ae- 
coiri{)niiied “ Abram tlie Hehicw” in his pin suit of 
the five kings, down to those who, not depicssed 
by the slaughter inflicted hy Josiiua and the tcnoi 
of the name of Israel, peisisted in driving tlie chil- 
dien of Dan into the mountain, the Amoiites fully 
maintained this character. 

After the conquest of Canaan nothing is heaiil in 
the Bible of the Amorites, except tlie occasional men- 
tion of their name in tlie usual foimula for desig- 
uatiiig the caily inhabitants of the country. [G.] 

A'MOtS (D^Dy, a burden; 'Afters; Amm), 
a native of Tekoah in Judah, about six miles S. 
of Bethlehem, originally a shepherd and dnvsser of 
syoomoro-tiws, was ciiIIihI hy GoiFs Sjiiiit to ))e a 
prophet, although not trained in any of the re- 
gular prophetic schools (i. 1, vii. 14, 15). He 
travelM from Judah into the northern kingdom 
of Israel or Ephraim, and there exercised his mi- 
nistry, ajipnrently not for any long time. His date 
cannot he later than the 1 .5th year of Uzziah's reign 
(b.c. 808, according to Clinton, F, JI., i. p. ft25) : 
for he tells us that he prophesietl “ in the roigns of 
IJzxiah king of Judah, and Jeroboam the son of 
Joash king of Israel, two years lx>foie the eaiih- 
quake.” This earthquake (also mentioned Zeeh. 
xiv. 5) cannot have occurred after the 17th yeai* of 
ITzziab, since .rerol)o.am II. died in the 1 5th of tlint 
king’s reign, wliich therefore is the latest year ful- 
filliilg the three chronological indications furnished 
by the pry>phet himself. But his ministry probably 
took phu'-e at an earlier period of Jeroboam’s reign, 
perhaps about the middle of it, for on the one hand 
Amos s^ieaks of the ootiquests of tliis warlike king 
as completed (vi. 13, cf. 2 It. xiv. 25), on the 
other the As.syrians, who towards the end of his 
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reign wei-e approacliing 1‘nlehtme (lies. x. 6, xi. 
.5), do not seem as yet to e eiiused any alarm in 
the country. Amos pnMlicts indeed that Isniel and 
other neighbouring nations will be pun^Iied by cer- 
tain wild conquerors from tiie North (i. 5, v. 27, 
vi. 14), but does not name them, ns if thev weie 
still unknown or imhee led. In this prophet’s time 
Israel was at the lieiglit of power, wealth, and 
security, but infected by the crimes to wliich such 
a state is liable. The poor were oppi^ed (viii. 4), 
the ordinances of religion thought burdensome (\iii. 
.'■>), and idleness, luxury, and extravagance wen* ge- 
neral (iii. 15). The source of these evils wjis idolatry, 
of course that of the golden calviN, not of Ikial, since 
.lehu*K dynasty (srupied the throne, though it seems 
probable from 2 K. xiii. G, whiish |msiige mugt refer 
to Jerol)04un’s reign [Bknhadad lll.j, that tlk 
rit<is even of Astortc were tolerated iu Samaria, 
though Hot eucoumged. Calf-worahip wjis spe- 
cially prnctisiil at Ihjthel, where was a princi^ial 
temple and summer for the king (vii. 13 ; 

ef. iii. 15), also at <>iigal, IHiu, and Boorsheba 
in Judah (iv. 4, v. 5, viii. 14), and was otlen- 
sively united with the true woiship of the Loid 
(v. 14, 21-23; ef. 2 K. xxMi. 33). Amos went 
to rebuke this at Bethel its<*lf, hut was coinpelliil 
to roturn to Judah hy the high-piiest Anmiah, 
who procured from Jeroboam an onler for his ex- 
pulsion I’rom tlie noithem kingdom. The book of 
tlie prophecies <d* Amos seems divideil into four 
piiiicipal jKMtions closely connecti*d together. (1) 
From i. 1 to ii. 3 he denounces the sins of the na- 
tions boi*dei*ing on Isracd Jiini .liidnl),asa piepanitioii 
for (2) in which, from li. 4 to vi. 14, he di*surit»cs 
the state of those Iwo kingdoms, especially the 
former. This is followed by (3) vii*. I — ix. 10, 
in whi<;h, alter lellwting on the previous prophecy, 
he rclab's his visit to lk*tliel, and sketclu's tlic im- 
pending punishment of Isrsiel which he piedictAsl to 
Anui/.iiih. Alter this in (4) he rises to a loftier 
and more evangelical strain, looking forwari to 
the time xvlion the hojie of the Messiah’s kingdom 
will be fuIlllkHl, and His people forgix’on and osta- 
blislicd in the enjoyment of ( lod’s blt&isings to all 
etoniity. The chief |x*culi;uity of the style consists 
in tlie miiiilier of sdlusions to natural objects and 
agricultural otreupatious, as might be exjKjcted from 
tlie early life of the author. See i. 3, ii. 13, iii. 
4, 5, iv. 2, 7, 9, V. 8, 19, vi. 12, vii. 1, ix. 
3, 9, 13, 14. Tlie liook jircsup]iose.s a jiojiular ac- 
quaintance with the I’ciit'iteuch (isee Ilciigstenbcrg, 
licit rd/e zur Kinleitnnj ins Alte Testament^ 
83-125), and implies that the (wremonitis of religion, 
except where corrupted by Jeroboam I., were in 
.accoiilance with the law of Moses. The relbrenccs 
to it in the Kew* Testament nro two: v. 25, 2G, 27 
is quoted Igr 8t. Stephen in Acts vii. 42, and ix. 1 1 
by St. .Tames in Acts xv. 16. As the book is evi- 
dently not a series of detached prophecies, but 1<^- 
lally and aiiistically connected in its several parts, 
it WHS probably written by Amos as we tipxv have 
it aBer his return to Tckoali from his mission to 
Bethel. (See Kwald, Pi'opheten des Alien Jiundes, i. 
p. 81ff.) [G. E.L.C.] 

A'MOZ(|*teS; Ainos)t father of the 

prophet Isaiah (2 K. xix. 2, 20, xx. 1 ; 2 Chr* xxvi. 
22, xxxii. 20, 32 ; Is. i. 1, ii. 1, xiii. 1, xx. 2. 

AMPIITP'OLTS ^’A/i^IiroAtr'), a city of Mace- 
donia. through xvhich l*a«l and Silas |ia.s8cd in 
theii way from Philippi to Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 
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1). It was distant 33 Roman miles from Philippi 
{ftin. Anton, p. 320). It was (billed Amphi-polis, 
because the river Strymon flowed almost rouml the 
town (Time. iv. 102). It stomi upon an eminence 
on the leil or eiisteni bank of this river, just below 
its egrc!>B from the lake Cerciuitis, and at the dis- 
tance of alsmt three miles from the sea. It was ii 
colony of the Athciiiaus, and was ineinorable in the 
Pel(qM>nnei,ian wiu* for the battle fought under it.*< 
walls. 111 whicli both Bmsidus and Cleon were killed 
(Time.. V. G-11). Its site is now occupied hy a 
village lyilled Ncokhorioy in Turkish Jeni-Kcni^ »»r 
“ New-Town.” 

AM'PLIAS (’AjUwAlar), a Christian at Romo 
(Rom. xvi. 8). 

I AMllAM (D'JPJI, ’A/i/Bpd/u; Amram). 1. A 
Levite, father of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam (Kx. 
vi. 18, 20; Niim. iii. 19). Hence the jxitronymic 
Amramites (Nmn. iii. 27 ; I Cln*. xxvi. 23). 2. A 
contempJiiary of Ezra (Ezr. x. 34). [li. W. B.] 

AM'liAPHETj ; ’A/iop^tU; Amru- 

phcl)f pcrhiqis a Hamiti* king of Shiiiar or Bahylonin, 
who ^joiiK'd the victorious incunsion of the Elamite 
Chedorlaomer against the kings of Sodom and Co- 
momih and the citie*. of the plain (Cen. xiv.). 
The meaning of Hie HJitne is unccituin ; Mime have 
conneehnl it with the Sanskrit aintimpdla, “ the 
giiJirdian of the immortsils.” (Comp. Kawliiison’s 
i. 44G.) [S, L.] 

AMULETS xx'cre onianierits, gems, scrolls, &c,, 
woin as preservatives against the ]KJwer of enclmiit- 
ments, and generally inscribed with mystic forois or 
charactci-s. The “etirriugs” in f len. x\xv. 4 (D^ptS ; 

invires) were obviously ronnocbyl with 
idolatrous worship, midxvcro probably amulets taken 
from the bodies of the slain Siiecliemites. They ate 
subsequently minitioned among the spoils of Midiiiu 
(Judg. viii. 24), and jHaiinps their objectioiuihle 
character was the reason why Gideon askeil for 
them. Again, in llos. lii. 13, ** decking hci'sclf with 
ejunngs” is mentioned as one of the signs of the 
**days of Baalim.” llemx; in Chaldee an earring 
is called 

, But amulets were more often worn round the 
neck, like the golden bulla or leather loruni of the 
Roman lioys. Sometimes they were preciou.'s stones, 
MipjKiscd to be endowetl with iSH’iiliar virtues. In 
the ** Mirror of stones” the strangest projieitles aie 
attributeil to the amethyst, Kinoeetus, Alectoria, 
(Viaunium. &c.; and IMiny, talking of sucein.i, 
says “ Iiifantibus alligaii amuleti mtioiie protlest ” 
(\xxvii. 12, s. 37). They were generally biisis*ndiyl 
as the ccntre-jiiece of a necklace, and among the 
Egyptians often consisted of the emblems of x’a- 
rious deities, or the symbol of truth and justi<-c 
(*‘Thmei”). A, gem of this kind, formeil of 
sapphires, wsw worn by the chief jinlge of Egypt 
(IHod. i. 48, 75), and a similar one is repie- 
sonted as worn by the youthful deity Harpoerati*s 
(Wilkinson, An. Egypt, iii. 364). The Arabs hang 
round their children’s necks the figure ot an ojx*!! 
hand; a custom which, according to Sliaw, arise*, 
from Hie unlwkincss of the number 5. This 
principle is otlten found in the use of amulets. 
Thus the bfudlisk is oonstaiitiy engraved on the 
talismanic scarabaci of Egypt, and according to Jahn 
{Arch. Ribl. §1.31, Engl, tr.), the of Is. 

iii. 23, were “figures of serpents carried in the 
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hntid*’ (inoic prulmbly worn in the cais) “ by He- 
brew women/* Tlie word is dci'iv<*d fi*om B»r6, 
sibiUvit, and means both “enchantments** (cf. Is. 
iii. H), and the magical gems ainl foi muhuies used 
to aveit them (Gesen. a. v.). It is doiiftlul whe- 
ther the LXX. intends irepid^^ia as a tnuislation of 
this word ; “ pro voce repiS. nihil est in textu He- 
braico” (Schleiisnef's TYtewnovts). For a like lea- 
aon the phallus wius among the sacred emblems of 
the Vestals (Diet, of Ant.j Ait. * Fascinum *). 

'fhe commonest amulets were sacred woids (the 
tetmgmmmaton, &c.) or sentences, written in a |H*- 
ciiliar manner, or insciibed in some (uiblMilistic hgiire 
like the shield of David, Ciilhd also^ Solomon’s Seal. 
Another foimi of this tiguie is the penlbangle (or ])en- 
tacle, V, Scott’s Antiquary), which “ consists of 
thi*ec triangles intci-socted, and made of five lines, 
which may l»e so set forth with the body of man as 
to touch and point oiit the places where our Saviour 
was wounded ” (tSr Thos. Bi own’s VuLj. Errors, i. 
10). Under this head fall the *E^/(ria ypdfjLfiara 
(Acts xix. 19), and in later times the Abraxic geim* 
of the Basilidians ; and the use of the woiti “ Abiaca- 
dalna,** recoinmendcl by the physician Serenus 
»Samonicus as a cure of the hemitritaeus. The same 
physician prescribes for quaitan ague 

** Maeonlae Illados quurtum stippune timenti." 

Charms “consisting of words written on folds of 
papyrus tightly relied up and sewed in linen,” have 
been found at Thebes (Wiikinsrm, /. c.), and our 
English translators ]X)ssibly intended sometliing of 
the kind when they rcnderiHl the ctriious phrase 
(in Is. iii.) 'HS by “ tablets.** It wa.s the 

danger of idolatr'ons practices arising from a know- 
ledge of this cirstom that pi^dmbly induced the 
sanction of fhe use of phylacteries (Dout. vi. 8 ; 
ix. 18, n^Dtd^td). The modem Arabs use scraps 
of the Koran (which they call “ telcsmes ** or 
“alakakhs”) in the same way. 



A very large class of amulets dt-peiuled for their 
valtte on their being coiisti-ucted under certain 
astronomical conditions. 'J'lieir most general use 
was to avert ill-luck, &c., esjrecially to nullify the 
effect of the 6^$aKfihs fidffKavos, a belief in which 
is found among all nations. The .Jews were parti- 
cularly addicted to them, and the only restriction 
placed by the Rdbbis on their use (vas, that none 
brrt Oppi'oved amrrlets (i. e. such as wer'c knouiti to 
have cured thn*e persons) were to be worn <m the 
Sabbath (Lightfoot*s /for, Hehr. iit Mat. xxiv. 24), 
It was thought that they kept off the evil spirits 
who emised disease. Some animal substances wei^ 
f'onsiderod to possess sxrcb properties, ns we set* from 
Tobit. Pliny (xxviii. 47) merrtions a fox’s tongue 
wont on an nmirlet ns a charm agiiinst blear eyes, 
and says (xxx. 1.5) “ Scarabaeorum cornua alligata 
amuleti nntrrram obtinont;*' p(*rhaps an Egyptian 
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fancy. In the same way one of the Roman em* 
(MMors wore a seal-skin as a charm against thunder. 
Among plarrts, the white biyony and the Hypericon, 
or Firga Daemon um, are mentioned as useful (Sir 
T. Brown, Vidy, Errors, i. 10. He attributes the 
whole drstrirre of amulets to the devil, but still 
Inows out a hint that they may work by “im- 
ptmtloreiis and invisible emissions**). 

Amirlets are still common. Oir the Mod. Egyp- 
tian “ )i(^db’* see Lane, Mod. Eqqpt. c. 11, nitd 
on the African “ pieces of medicine,” a Irelicf in 
which constitutes half the religion of the Africans, 
see Livingstone’s Travels, p. 285 ct passim. [Ti> 
KAi'iiiM ; Talisman.] [F. W. F.] 

AM'ZI (^VDK ; 'kpwola, ’A/aacrl ; Amisai, 

Jl/nsi), name of two men, both Levites. 1. (1 Chr. 
vi. 4rt). 2. (Neh. xi. 12). 

A'NAB (33J1, *Ava$<iB, *kv&v ; Alex, ’Avcid), 
a town in the mountains of Judah (Josh. xv. .50), 
named, with Debir and Hebron, as once belotrt'iiig to 
the Anakim (Josh. xi. 21). It has retained its 
.ancient name, and lies among the hills about lo 
miles S.8.W, of Hebron, close to Shoco and Eshto- 
moa (Hob. i. 494). Tire conjecture of Eus. and 
Jei-ome (Omm. Anoh, Anab) is evidently inail- 
mii^sible. [t!.] 

AN'AEL, ANAN'AEL (*Ai/a^A, ^AvavrfiX, 
». c. Ood hath yiren), Tob. i. 1; 21. 

Cf. Jer. xxxi. 38: Zech. xiv. 10; Neh. iii. 1, xii. 
39. [B. F. W.] 

A'NAH (njg; ’Avd; Ana), the son of Zi- 
beon, the son of Seir, the Hoiite (Gen. xxxvi. 
20, 24), and father of Aholibamah, one of the 
wives of Esau (Gcik xxx\i, 2, 14). We an* rro 
doubt thus to irndcrstand the text, with Winer*, 
Hengstenbeig, Tuch, Knobel, and many other•^, 
tliough the Hebrew retads “ Aholibamah, dairgbter ot 
AnaU, daughter of Ziheoii 

nor is ther e any necessity to con-ect the r'e;uiing in 
acconiance with the Sam., which has p instead of 
the second IIS ; it is better to refer the second 713 
to Aholibamah instead of to its immediate ante- 
cetlcnt Anirh : the wor-d is thus used in the wider 
seitse of d(>seendant (here granddaughter*), as it is 
apparently again in this chapter, v. 39. We may 
further conclude with Hengstenberg (Pent, ii. 280 ; 
Eng. ti*ansl. ii. 229) that the Anah mentioned amongst 
the sous of Seir in v. 20 in connexion with Zibcon, 
is the same person as is here referral to, and is ther*e- 
fore the grandson of Seir. The intention of the 
genealogy plainly is not so much to give the liiteal 
descent of tjre iSeirites as to enumerate those de- 
sceirdauts, who, being heads of tribes, came into con- 
nexion with the Edomites. It would thus appear* 
that Anah, from whom Esau’s wife 8pi*ang, was the 
head of^ tribe independent of his father, and rank- 
ing on an equality with that ti-ibe. Several diHi- 
culties occur in regard to the race and name of 
Anab. By his descent from Seir he is a Honte 
(Gen. xxxvi. 20), whilst in v. 2 he is called a 
Hivite, and again in the narratrve (Gen. xxvi. 34) 
he is called Becri the Hittite. Hengstcnbcig’s ex- 
planation of the first of these difficulties is far- 
fetched; and it is mor'e probable that the wot*d 
Hivite (^']nn) is a mistake of transcribers for 
Horitc (^^hn). With regard to the identification 
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fAnah the Honte with Jiceri the Ilittite, see 
Wi. ^ [F.W.O.J 

fANAHA'RATH (nnnjR; *Awxap^«), a 
Dace >\ ithiii the bonier of Naphtali, named with 
^ichun and l^ubhitii (Jus. xix. Notiiiu^ is yt't 
tnowiiofit. ffl.l 

ANAl'AH ; *Avavtas, 'Arata ; Amn^ 
AfUiiii), name of a man (Nch. viii. 4, x, 22), calleit 
Ananias (*Ayavlas) in 1 Esd. ix. 4J. 

A'NAK. [Anaktm.] 

AN'AKTM (D'ipjil; ’EuaKi/i; Eruikim), n 
vaoO|^of giants (so Cidlod oitiicr from tlieir stature 
{UflVjicollkj (Icsen.), or thuir strcngtli (Kurst), 
(tlie root being identjeal with our word rwcA), 
descendants of Ailia (Jo^h. xv. Ill, xxi. 11), dwell- 
ing in the southern part of Csuiaan, and psir- 
ticulaily at Ilelnon, ^%hieh fiom their pi*ogenitor 
received the name of JISIS city of Arba. 

Besides the gi'ner.il designation Anakirn, they are 
variously called 'p3, sons of Aimk (Num. xiii. 
•*ld), p3J?n , <iescendants of Anak (Xum. xiii. 
22), and b*p3^ '33, sons of Anakirn (I)eiit. i. 2ft). 
These designations servo to show that we must le- 
gaid Anak ns the name of the ia<v latlns’ lhan that 
of an individual, and this is coiilirmwl by what is 
said of Alba, their jirogenitor, that he “ wa.s a 
great man among the Anakirn (Josh. mv. 15). 
The lace a])j)eais to have hwii divided iiit(» thn*e 
tnlx's or familio, bearing the names Shesh.n, Ahi- 
inan, an<l Talmai. Though tlie waiiika appeai’anco 
of the Anakirn had struck the Tsnielites wdih tciror 
m the tiiiiu of Alosos (Num, xiii. 28; IkjHl. ix. 2), 
they nere ni'yertheless disjiossassed hy Joshua, and 
ufteily dii\eu fiom the land, excejit a small lem* 
naiitthat fiitnd refuge in the Philistine cities, r,n/a, 
(lath, and Aslniinl (Josh, xi. 21). Their chief city 
Hebron became the jioftsession of Caleb, who is said 
to have dii veil out from it the three sons of Anak 
mentiomsl at)o\e, that is the three families or trilies 
of the Anakirn (Josh. xv. 14; Judg. i. 2o). After 
this time they vanish from history. [F. W. <3.] 

t AN'AMTM (D'tpjjl; ’Evc/tenel/i ; Anamtm), 

I a Ali/inito peojile or tnbe, respecting the setth^- 
I ments of which nothing certain is known (fJen. ^ 
I X. 13; 1 (^hi. i. 11). Judging from the |»o- 
,• .sition of the other Alizraite })coples, as far as it 
. has Ix'cii detei mined, this one probably occupied 
some part of Egypt, or of the adjoining region, of 
I Afiica, or possibly of the south-west of Palestine. 
No name Is-aring any .strong resi'mhlancc to Anaraim 
has bej*n pointed out in the geogiitphiad lists of the 
^'ffyptian inoiminents, or in dassical or modm 
geoNraphy. [ 1 ». s. P.] I 

ANAM'MET.KCH (1)^83gi ! 

ilnomc'A’c/t), one of the idols worsliipped hy the 
colonists introduced into Samaria fiom Sepliar- 
vaim (2 K. xvii. 31). He was worshipped with 
ntes i-esemhling those of Moloch, children being 
bunit in his honour, and is the cvimpanion-god to 
AriRAMMELr.cii. As Adraniinelech is the male 
jiower of the sun, so Anamrnelech is the female 
|M)wer of the sun (PawIiiihOi/s irentdotu^ i. p. 
bll). The etymology of the wonl is uncertain. 
Kawlinson connects it with the nanu* Aunnit. (Jc- 
senius derives the name fiom words incuiiing idol ivmX 
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kmj, hut Belaud {da vet. ling. Pars, ix.) deduces 
the tirst part of it from the Peisinn word i'or grief. 
Winer advixiatcs ii derivation connecting the idol 
witli the constidlation Cepheus, some of the stais in 
which an* called by the Arabs “ the .she})licid and 
the sheep." jlj. K. L. (j.J 

A'NAN (|331; 'Hvdju; Anun), nain« of a man 
(Xoh. V. 20).'" 

ANA'NI ('33J1; *Av^v\ Awm/), name of a man, 
one of the royal line of Judah (1 Chr. lii. 24). 

ANANPAH (nj33JJ; 'Avavla; Aiwni/i),name 
of a priest (Nch. iii. ’23). 

ANANFAII (iT33y), a place, named between 

Rob juid ITa/or, in which the Bonjiuniti'S livinl after 
thdr rctmii fiom «iptn*ity (Nch. xi. 32). The 
LXX. omits all mention of this and the accompaiiy- 
ingnami's,* [Q.j 

ANANPA8 (n;33y, or n;ppn ; ^Avavlas). 

1. A high-priost in Act.s xxiii. 2 ft*, xxiv. 1. 
He was the sou of Zelieilaeus (Joseph. Ant. xx. 5, 
§2), succeeiled Jusejdi .son of (llamydiis {Aiit. xx. 1, 
§3, §2), and preceded Ismael sou of i*h»ibi {Ant. 

§§^» 1 0* iiominatwl to the ollico 

hy lleiod king of Chalcis, in a.d. 4ft {Ant. xx. 5, 
§2); and in A.l». 52 sent to Rome hy the pief<*ct 
(Jmniidius Quadratus to answer before the. I'inijs'ior 
Claudius a charge of oppression brouglit by the. 
Samaritans {Ant. xx. G, §2). He .'>p|)ear.s, how(’> er, 
not to have lost his oftice, but to have resumcil it 
on his rctiim. This has been doubted : but Wieseler 
{Chivnol, d. Apostot. Edialtcrsy p. 70, note) has 
shown that it was so in all probability, shoeing that 
the procurator Cumunus, who went to Rome with 
him as his adversary, was unsuccessful, and was 
condemned ||||| banishment. He was deposeit from 
his oftice snortly before Felix left the piovime 
{Ant. XX. 8, §8) ; blit still had great jKiwer, which 
he used violently and lawlessly {Ant, xx. 0, §2). 
He was at last assa.s.sinaterl by the sienrii {]i . ./. ii. 
17, §9) at the lieginning of the last .Jewish w'ar. 

2. A disciple at Jerusalem, huslKuid of l^pphira 
(Acts V. 1 ft’.) . Having sold his goods for the henel it 
of tlie chur^, he kept back a part of the price, 
bringing to the ajiDstlcs the remainder, as if it were 
the wdiolc, his wife also being privy to the scheme. 
St. Peter, being enabled by the power of the Sj)irit. 
to sec through tlie. fiaud, driioiuKed him a.s having 
lied to the Holy Hho-st, t. e. having attenipt<*d to 
pass upon the Sjiirit resident in the ajsistlcs an act 
of deliberate deceit. On bearing thi.s, Ananias fell 
down and ojipircd. I’hat this incident was no mere 
physical conseqneneo of ,St. Peter’s severily of tone, 
as some of the (Herman writers ha\e mainfainiHl, 
distinctly appears by the direct sentence of a similar 
d^th pronounced by the same ajiastlp upon his wife 
Sapphira a few hours after. [.Sapi'Hiua.] It is 
of course possible that Ananias’s death may have 
lioen im act of divine justice unlooked for by the 
afiostlc, as there is no mention of such an intendi* I 
result in his speech : 1ml in the case of the wife, 
such an idea is out of the question. Nietneycr 
(Chnractcristift dcr Itibclf i. p. r»74) ha.s well statisl 
fhe on.se as regards the blame wliich some havi* 
ondoavoureil to cast on St. IVtcr in this matter, 
when he says that not man, butfuKi, i.s tlm.s aiiim- 
ailverted on; the apo.stIe is hut the oigaii and 
announcer of thcdii ine justice, which was pN*nsed by 
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this act of deserved severity to protect the morality of 
the infant chm'ch,aud strengthen its [tower for good. 

3. A .Jewixh dis<;iple at Damascus (Acts ix. 10 tl .), 
of high repute, “ a devout man according to the 
law, having a good rcpoit of all tlie Jews which 
dwelt thoie” (Acts xxii. 12). Being ordered hy 
the Lord in a vision, he sought out Saul during the 
jiericKl of blindness and dejection which followetl his 
coiivei'sion, and announced to him his future com- 
mission as a preacher of the (lospel, conveying to 
him at the same time, by the laying on of his hands, 
the restoration of sight, and commanding him to 
iirise, and he baptized, and wash away his sins, 
billing on the name of the Lord. Tradition makes 
him to have l>c(‘n afterwards bishop of Damascus, 
and to liave died by martyrdom Grae^ 

comm, i. p. 7fl f.). [H. A.] ^ 

A NANI' AS i^Avavlas), name of eight men. 
1. (I Ksd. V. 16) (Awls). 2. (1 m . ix. 21). 
3. (1 K.mI. ix. 29). 4. (1 Ksd.ix.43). [Ana i ah.] 
6. (1 Esd. ix. 48). [Haman.] 0. “ An. the 
groat” (Tob. v. 12, 13). 7. Ancestor of Jadith 

(Jud. viii. 1, Vulg. only). 8 . Song of 3 Oh. 59; 
1 Macc. ii. 59. [Hananiaii J SriADIlACH.] 

ANAN'IEL (’Avai'i^X ; AnaniV/), forefather of 

Tobias ('fob. i. 1). 

A'NATH (T\^V , ; AivdXi *ApJiB ; AnatJi), father 
of Shamgar (Judg. iii. 31, v. 0). 

ANATII'EMA {iivdBefia, in LXX., the equi- 
valent for D^n, a tiling or pei*son demted: in N. T. 

generally trauslut^l accursed. The more tisinil 
fbnn is dvdBiifia {iyariBrjfxt), with the sense of an 
ojferyiij suspended in a temple (Luke xxi. 5; 2 
Mac. Ix. 16): the Alexandrine writers profoiTed the 
short j)enultimate in this and other kindie«l words 
(<? g. iirlBfpa, <rvpB€ixa)i but occasionally both 
fonns occur in the MS.S., im in Ju^xvi. 19; *2 
Mac. xiii, 15; Luke xxi. 5; no distiuAin therefore 
existed originally in the meanings of the words, nm 
has been supposed by m,iny eaily wiiters. The 
Hebrew D'in is di'iiveil from a verb signifying pri- 
marily to shut up, and hence to (I) consecrate or 
dcrote, and (2) ej" lor minute. Any object so de- 
voted to the Lord was irrwleemablc ; if an limnimate 
ohje<’t, it was to be given to the priests (Niiin. 
xviii. 14); if a living creature or even a man, it 
was to be slain (Lev. xxvii. 28, 29); hence the 
idea of c ctennination as connected with decoting. 
(Jenerally sjioaking a vow of this description was 
taken only with respect to the idolatrous nations who 
were iii;u-Iced out for destruction by the special de- 
cree of Jehovah, as in Num. xxi. 2; Jash. vi. 17: 
but occasionally the vow was made indefinitely, 
and involved the death of the innocent, as is illus- 
trated in the cases of Joplitliah’s daughter (Judg. 
xi. 31), and Jonathan (1 Sam. xiv. 24) who was 
only s.'ivcd by the intei-position of the people. The 
bn*!ich of such a vow on the pni-t of any one di- 
rectly or indirectly fiai-ticipating in it was punished 
with death- (JOsh. vii. 25). In addition to these 
cases of spontaneous devotion on the part of indi- 
viduals, the word D^PI is tiequently applied to the 
extermination of idolntrons nations: in such cases 

* There are some variations in the orthography of 
this name, both in Hebrew and the A. V., which must 
be noticed. 1. Hebrew: In 1 K. ii. 26, and Jer. 

xxxii. 9, it is nhj^, and similarly in 2 Sam. xxili. 27, 
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the idea of a vow appears to be diopped, and the 
word assumes a purely seixaidiuy sense {i^oKoBpti^w. 
LXX.): or, if the origiind meaning is still to 
be retained, it may be in the sense of Johov.ah 
(Is. xxxiv. 2) shutting up, i. e. placing utulcr a 
ban, and so ncccasitatiiig tlie destruction of them, 
in onlcr to prevent all contact. The extcnnination 
being the result of a positive comin.'ind (Ex. xxii. 20), 
the idesi of a vow is excluded, although doubtless 
the instances already refcn-al to (Num. xxi. 2 ; 
Josh. A'i. 17). show how a vow was occasionally 
sup^raddeii to the command. It may be fui-ther 
noticed that the degree to which the work of de- 
struction was carriinl out, Viaiied. Thus it applied 
to the destruction of (1) men .alone (Deut, xx. 16) ; 
(2) men, women, and children (Dent. ii. .34); (3) 
virgins excepted (Num. xxxi. 17; Judg. xxi. 11); 
(4) all living creatures (Deut. xx. 16 ; 1 Sam. xv. 
3) ; the spoil iu the Ibimer cases were reserved for the 
use of the ai-my (I>cut. ii. 3.5, xx. 14; Josh. xxii. 
8), insiftod of being given over to tlie priesthood, 
as was the case in the recorded vow of.Toshua(Jo.sh. 
vi. 19). Occasionally the town itself was utterly 
destioyed, the site renderetl desolate (Josh. vi. 26), 
and the name Hormah {^ApdBspa, LXX.) applied 
to it (Num. xxi. 3). 

We pass oil to the Rabbinic.il sense of Din as re- 
ferring to excommunication, promising that an aji- 
proximation to that sense is found in Ezr. x. 8, 
where foifeituie of goods is coupled with separation 
from the congregation. Three degrees of excom- 
munication are enumerated (1) 113, involving va- 
rious restiictions in civil and ecclesiastical inattcis 
for thes|)ace of 30 days: to this it is supposed that 
the terms iupoplCstp (Luke vi. 22) and ittrodvpd- 
yatyos (John ix. 22) refer. (2) Din, a more pub- 
lic and fiirmal sentemx^, accomjianied with curees, 
and involving severer restrictions for an indelinite 
period. (3) rarely, if ever, used — com- 

plete and irrevocable excommunication. Din was 
occasionally used in a generic sense for aiiy of the 
thi-ee (Carpzov. App(tr. p. 557). Some exjwsitois 
refer the terais optiBlCeiP Kcd ixfidWtip (Luke vi. 
22) to the second s{ieeics, but a fximjiarisoii of John 
ix, 22 with 34 shows that infidWtiP is synonym- 
ous with diro(rvpdyfiyYop voiup, and there appeal's 
no reason for 8ni>posing the latter to be of a severe 
eliaracter. 

The woiri dpdBtpa fmpiently occurs in St. Paul s 
writing, .and m.any exixisitoi-s ha\e reganlml liis use 
of it as a technical term for judicial excommunica- 
tion. That tJie woi-d was so used in the early 
Church, there can be no doubt (Bingham, Antig. 

2, ^Ib) : bnt an examination of the passages in 
which it occurs shows that, like the cognate woixl 
hpaBfpari(w (Matt. xxvi. 74 ; Maikxiv. 71 ; Acte 
xxiii. 12, 21), it had acqiiinHi a more general sense 
as expressive either of strong feeling (Rom. ix." .3 ; 
cf, fcx, xxxii. .)2), or of dislike and enndomnation 
(1 Cor. xii. 3, xvi. 32 ; Gal. i. 9). [W. L. B.] 

AN'ATHOTII (n^njg ; 'ApaBdB ; AiMthoth), 

name of two men. 1. A Bcnjamite (Ohr. vii. 8). 
2. (Neh.x. 19). ^ ^ 

AN'ATHOTII (rtn3g,“ possibly = « echoes 

nhSyn. 2. English .• AnetUothitc, 2 Sam. xxiii. 27 ; 
Anetothitc, 1 Chr. xxvii. 12 : Antothitc, 1 Chr. xi. 28, 
xll. 8. « .Toremiuh of A.” Jer. xxix. 27, should bo. 

“ J. the Anathothite." 
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plur. of nj J, by whicli name the place is callcil iu the 
Talmud Jotwty 10; AnathotK),tx city of 

Benjamin, omittoi from the list in Josh, xviii., but a 
priests* city; with ** suburbs ’* (Josh. xxi. 18 ; 1 Chr. 
vi. 80 (45) ). Hither, to his “ ticKls,** Abiathar was 
Kanished by Solomon after the failure of his attempt 
to put Adouijah on the throne (1 K. ii. ‘28). This 
was the native place of Abiezer, one of David’s 
.'iO captains (2 Sam. xxiii. 27 ; 1 Chr. xi. 28, 
xxvii. 12), and of Jehu, another of the nio'hty men 
(1 Chr. xii. 3) ; and here, “ of the priests that 
were in Anathoth,” Jeremiah was born (Jer. i. 1 ; 
\i. 21, 23; xxix. ‘27 ; x\xii. 7, 8, 9). 

UIu* “men** not 'JD, ns in most of the 

other cases; comp, however, Netnphah, Michmasli, 
&c.) of A. returnetl from the captixity with Zerub- 
babel (K/ia ii. 23 ; Nch. vii. 27 ; 1 Esdr. v. 18). 

Anathoth lay on or near the j;reat road from the 
north to Jerus;ileiu (Is. x. 30) ; by Kiisebius it is 
placed at 3 miles from the city iOnom.)^ anti by 
Jeiumc {tiu'ris AnathttK) at the same distance 
contra septentnomm Jerusalem (sul Jerom. cap.i.). 
The traditional site iitKm'ict eUKruth does notfullil 
these conditions, beiiij; 10 miles distant from the 
city, and nearer \V. than N. But the leal iMisitioii 
h;us no doubt been disrovered by Kobinson at *Anata, 
on a bro.ul ridge IJ hour N.N.K. from Jerusalem. 
The cultivation of the priests surxives iu tille*! 
tields of giaiii, with tigs and olives. There are the 
leniaiiis of walls and strong fouiulatioiis, and the 
(piauies still supply Jcrusiii^m with building stout 
(Kob. i. 437, 438). [C.] 

ANCHOR. [Sail-.] 

AN'DRKW, St. (*AvSp^as: Andreas; the 
name Andicas o(x;urs m (iret'k writero ; c,(/. Athen. 
\ii. p. 312, and xv. p. 875; it is found in Dion 
C.iss. Ixviii. 32, as the name of a (Jyreniun Jew, in 
the reign of Trajan), one among the liist tuilled of 
the AiMwtles of our Lonl (John i. 41 ; Matt. iv. 18) ; 
brotlier (whether elder or younger is uncertain) of 
Simon IVter (ibid.). He was of Bethsaida, suid had 
Itceii a disciple of John the Baptist. On hearing Jesus 
a second time designated by him ns the Lamb of Cod, 
he loft his foiiner muster, and, in coinpiuiy with 
another of John’s disciples, attached himself to our 
Lord. By his means his brother JSimon was brought 
to .Jesus (John i. 41). The apparent dlscaepaucy 
in Matt. iv. 18 ff. Mark 18 ff., where the two 
appear hi have lieen cidled together, is no real one, 
St. John relating the lirst introduction of the bio- 
thors to Jesus, the other Evangelists their formal 
Gill to follow Him in his ministry. In the 
catalogue of the Ajiostles, Andrew ap|)cars, in 
Matt. X. 2, Luke vi. 14, second, next after his 
biothei' Peter; hut in Mark Hi. 16, Acts i. 14, 
fourth, next after the three, Peter, Janies, and 
John, and in company with Philip. And this ap- 
P«n'8 to have been his real place of dignity among 
the apostlos ; for in Mark xiii. 3, wo find Peter, 
James, J»)hn, mid Andrew, inquiring privately of 
our Lord about His coming ; and in John xii. 22, 
when certain Creeks wisheil for an interview with 
Jms, they applied through Andrew, who consulted 
Philip, and in company with him made the I'eqiiest 
known to our Lord. This last circumstance, com- 
bined with the Gixiek character of both their names, 
jnay peihaps point to some slight shade of Hel- 
Jraistic ronnexion on the part of the two apostles ; 
toough it is extremely improbable that any of th« 
Twelve were Hellenists in the proper sense. Oi 
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the oo'a&ion of the fix'^c thousand in the wilderness 
wanting nourishment, it is Andrew who jioints out 
the little lad with the five barley loaves and the two 
ish&s. Sanpture relates nothing of him beyond 
these scattoreil notices. Except in the catalogue (i. 
14), bis name does not occur onot' in the Ads. The 
traditions about him aro various. Eusebius (lii. 1) 
makes liim preach in ricytliia; Jerome (Ep. 148, 
ad Marc.) and Theodoret (ad Jstlni. cxvi.), iu 
Acluii.a ((Greece) ; Nicepliorus (ii. 39), in Asia Minor 
and Thiaci‘. He is said to have been crucified, at 
I’atrao iu Achaia, on a cnix deemsata (X) ; but this 
is doubted by Lipsius (de CrucCf i. 7), and Sa- 
gittorins (de Cruciatihns Afurf/y/v/i/i, viii. 12). 
Eusebius (//. E, iii. 25) spaks of «n njxiciypli.il 
Acts of Andicw; .md Epiphmiiiis (Ilucr. xlvi. \) 
.states that the Encratites aa'ouiitctl it among their 
principl S(;ripturcs ; and (Ixiii. 2) lie says tlio .same 
of the Origeiiiaiii. (See Eabric. Cml. Apocr. i. 4 58 ff., 
Menulng. Graecor. i. 221 f. ; Poiion. Vit. Apostol. 
1. p. 82 ff.) [H. A.] 

ANDRONI'CUS ('Av9p6viKos), 1. An officer 
left as vKieroy Macc. iv. 31) in 

Antioch by Antiochus Epiph.mes dining bis absence 
(ii.c. 17 1 ). Menohius availed himself of the op|H)r- 
tunity to secure his good offices by offt>riiig him 
some golden vessels which he hail taken from the 
temple. When Onius (Onias HI.) wius certainly 
assured that the samilege had been commitleil, 
he shai’ply nqiroved Monelatis for the crime, having 
proviouhly taken rofuge in the .sanctuary of Apollo 
and Aitemis at Daphne. At the instigation ot 
Mcnelaus, Andronicus induced Onias to lea\;e the 
sanctuary and immediately put him to death in 
prison (wap^KAcio'cv, 2 Macc. iv. 34 ?). ^fhis 
inuixlcr excited general indignation; and on the 
I'ctiirn of Antiochus, Andionicus was piibliidy 
degiadcil and exeeiitixl (2 Macc. iv. 30-38). Jose- 
phus places the death of Onias licforc tin* IJigh- 
Priesihood of .fa.son (Ant. xii. 5, 1), and omits 
mention of Andronicus ; but there is not sufliuent 
muioii to doubt the triitlifiilnoss oF the narrative, 
as Wonisilorf has done (Ve fide lihr. Macc, pji. 
90, f.). 

2. Another officer of Antiochus Kpiphanes who 
was left by him on Oarizim (h Tap* 2 Macc. 
V. 23), probably in occupation of the temple iheix*. 
As the name was common, it seems unreasonable to 
ideiitif^^iis gcneixil with the former one, and so to 
introduce a contiailiction into the history (Werns- 
dorf, 1. c , ; Ewald, Gesr/t, d. Vulhes hr. iv. 335 n. ; 
eomp. Grimm, 2 M.acc. iv. 38). [B. F. W.] 

ANDRONI'CUS (*Av^p6viKos ; Amlmnicns), 
a Christism at Home, ssUiited by St. Paul (Kom. 
xvi. 7), together with Junias. The two are callwl by 
him his relations (irw^cveis) and fellow-captives, 
mid of note among 4 apstics, using that term 
probably in the wider sense; and he describes them 
as liaving been converted to Christ before himself. 
According to Hippolyius he was bishop of Pannonia ; 
according to Dorotheus, of Spain. [H. A.] 

A'NEM (Djy ; tV 'Aiviv^ Alex. Avip), a city 

of Issachar, with “ suburbs,** belonging to the 
Gershonites, 1 Chr. vi. 73 (Heb. 58). It is omitted 
in the lists in Josh. xiz. and xxi., and insft^l of it 
we find En-gannim . Possibly the one is a contraction 
of the other, as Kartan of Kirjathaim. [G.] 

A'NER ("wy; ^ ’Ayip; Ancr), a city of 

Mannsseli west of Jordan, with ** suburbs ’* given 

F 2 
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to the Kolmthites (I Chi*, vi. 70 (55)). By min- 
panson with the pimillel list in Josh. x\i. 25, it 
would apjwar to he a corruption of Tiiannch (*^ 3 ^ 
for i3yn). 

A'NKR ("13^; Awdv; Ancr), one of the 

throe II«‘h!onitp cliiofs wlio aided Abraham in the 
pursuit aOer the four invading kings ((ten. xiv. 
13, 24). [R. W. B.J 

ANGARKU'O (’A 77 apcdc 0 ; AnvjnriOj Viilg., 
Matt. V. -11, Ahuk xv. 21), simply tianslated 
“ compel ” in the A. V., is a wonl of Pci'sinn, 
or rsith<*r of Tatiir, origin, signifying to <*ompel to 
siM-ve as an &yyapos or mounted courier. The wonts 
anhtrie or aiiijharidf in Tatar, mean compulsory 
work without i>ay. Heiodotiis (viii. 98) de!«*ii]w*s 
the system of tlie iiyyaptla. He says that the 
I’ei-sians, in oi-dcr to make all haste in caiTying 
messages, have relays of men and hoi*ses stationed 
at intervals, who hand the despatch fi-om one to 
another without intcrruptioii either fiom weather or 
darkness, in the same way as the Ci'ecks in the! 
XafiiraBritpopia. This hoi-se-jiost the Pemians called 
ityyafyfi’iov. In order to efr<*et the object, license was 
given to the couriers by the government to press 
into the sendee men, hoises, and even vi'ssels. 
Hence the woid came to signify “press,’* an*l 
iiyyapeia is exjilained by Siiid.as drifioffia Koi hvay- 
Kuia SovXc/fr, and hyyap(6€ff9ai^ tls ^oprviyiau 
iytffOai. I’ersian supremacy iiit rrslnced the pmcticc 
ami the name into Palestine j and Lightfoot says the 
Talmudists uwhI to cidl miy oppressive sci-vii’c 
Among the proposals made hy Demetrius 
♦Soter to.ronathan the high-pricst, one was cLyya- 
pf^((r0ai tA rwv "lovSatay 9iro(6yia., The system 
was also ndoj)te<l hy the Romans, and thus the word 
“angario** came into use in later Latin. Pliny 
alludc*s to the pi^actioo, “ fostiiiationcm taliellarii 
diploinate a<ljuvi.” Sir J. (’hanlin and otlier tra- 
vellere make mention of it. 'I’he Ayyapoi were alho 
called iLcrrdv^cu,, (Liddell and Scott, mid Stephens ; 
and iScheller, Le.r, a. vr . ; Xen. Ctjntp, viii. (i, 
§§17, 18; Athen. iii. 94, 122; Aesch. Atj. 282, 
/V?rs. 217 (Dind.); Kstli. viii. 14; .Josejdi. A,J, 
xiii. 2, §3; Pliny, Ep. x. 14, 121, 122; Lightfca 
On Matt. V. 41 ; Chardin, Tnivelst p. 257 ; Pint. 
I)e Ahx. Miuj. p. 320.) [H. W. P.] 

ANGELS JO? An will 

the addition of n jn^, or Tn later hook: 

the woi\l D'Efnp, 01 &yiot, is uscsl as an ocpii- 

valcnt tenn.) By the woi-d ** angels ” (t. c. “ rai 
sengers” of(Iod) w’e oi*dinarily uiidorstuid a lace 
of spiritual IxMiigs, of a nature exalte*! far ahov^e 
that of man, althougli in iii^ly removed fioni that 
of Clo<!, whoso office is “ tAo Him hen’ice in hea- 
ven, and by His appointment to succour and defend 
men on earth." The object of the present ai tide 
is threefold: 1 st, to refer to any other Salptural 
uses of this and similar woi’ds ; 2 ndly, to notice the 
revelations of the nature of these spiritual beings 
given in Scripture; and 3i*dly, to derive from the 
same source, a brief description of their towaixls 
man. It is to be noticed tliat its scope is purely 
Biblical, an*! that, in consequence, it docs not enter 
into any extra-Scriptural speculations on this mys- 
terious subject. 

(I.) in the first place, thoiu are many passages 
in which the expression the “ angel of Cod,” “ the 
angel of Jehovah,” is certainly used for a manifes- 
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tatinn of floil himself. This is especially the ease 
III the (xirlidr books of the Ohl Testament, mid may 
1 k» seen at once, by a eomjiarison of Gen. xxii. 1 1 
with 12, and of Ex. iii. 2 with (i, and 14; where He, 
who is called the “angel of God” in one voi*se, is 
called “Goil,” and eVen “Jehovah” in those whh'h 
follow, and accepts the worship due to G<m 1 alone. 
(Coiitiast Rev. xix. 10 xxi, 9.) See also Gen. xvi. 
7, 13, xxxi. 11, 13, xlviii. 15, IG; Num. xxii. 
22, .32, 35, and comp. Is. Ixiii. 9 with Ex. xxriii. 
14, &c. &c. 'fhe same expression (it seems) is used 
by St. Paul, in sjieaking to heathens. S**e Acts 
xxvii. 23 camp, with xxiii. 1 1 . 

It is to be observed also, that, side hy sid*‘ with 
these expressions, we read of (io<l’s being manifesti-d 
in the foim of 7/11 in ; as to Abiahnm at Marnn* 
(Gen. xviii. 2, 22 comp. xix. 1), to Jacob .at Pe- 
nuel (Gen. xxxii. 24, 30), to Joshua .at Gilgal 
(Josh. V. 1.3, 15), &c. It is har«lly to be doubted, 
toat both sets of psissages refer to tin* same kind of 
manifestation of the Divine Presence. 

This being the case, simx* we know that “no 
man hath seen God*' (the Katlier) “at any time,” 
and that “ the only-bc‘got.tcn Son, which is in the 
bosom of the K.aihcr He lialh ioxa*alpd Him” (.lolin 
i. 18), the inevitable inference is that by the “ Angel 
of the Loi*d ** in such passages is inesuit He, 
who is from the beginning the “Word,” i.e. the 
Mmiifestcr or b’evealer of God. Those apjiearnin’cs 
arc evidently “ foreshadowings of the Ineai nation.” 
By those (that is) Oofl the Son manifested Himself 
from time to time in tiht human nature, which He 
united to the Godhead for ever in the Virgin’s 
womb. 

This conclusion is conoliorated by the fact, that 
the phmscs used ns equivalent to the xvonl “ Angels ’* 
in Scripture, viz. the “ sons of ( Jod,” or even in 
poetry, the “ gods ** (Elohim), tlie “ holy ones,” 
&c., are names, which in their full and proper 
sense are applicable only to the Lon! .Jesus (3iiist. 
As He is **i/ie Son of God,” so also is He //ic 
“ Angel,” or “ messenger ” of the Lord. Acconlingly 
it is to His Incarnation, that all angelic ministration 
is distinctly lefeireil, ns to .a central truth, hy 
xvhich .alone ils nature artd meaning can he under- 
stood. (Sre .Tohn i. 51, comparing it with G«*n. 
xxviii. 11-17, .and especially with v. 13.) 

Besides tliis, wliich is the highest application of 
the word “ang**!,” we fiiul the phrase usw! of miy 
messengers of Go*!, such as tlie piophets (Is. xlii. 
19; Hag. i. 13; Mai. iii. 1), the piusts (Mai. ii. 
7), and the ruleis of the Cliristian chniclies (Rev. 
i. 20) ; much as, ev**n more nan.ark.ably, the xvon! 
“ Elohim ” is applie*!, in Ps. Ixxxii. fi, to those who 
jmlge in GckI’s name. 

These usages of the w*)r*l are not only iiit^'iesting 
in themselves, but will serve to throw light on tlie 
nature .and the method of the ministration of those, 
whom we more (specially tenn “ the angels.” 

(H.) In passing on to consider what is revealed 
in Scripture ns to the angelic nature, we are led at 
once to notice, that the Bible deals with this and 
with kindred subjects exclusively in their practical 
bearings, only so far (that is) as they conduce to 
our knowledge of Go*i and of ours**lves, and more 
particularly as they are connrete*! with the one 
groat subject of all ^ripture, the Incarnation of the 
,^)n of Goil. Little therefore is s;u*l of the nature of 
angels ns distinct from their office. 

They are termed “spirits '* (as r.g. in ITeb. i. 
14), although this xvonl is applitxl more Cfiin- 
monly, not so much to thcrns*»h'es, ns to their power 
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dwelliii}; in iniui (e.g* 1 Sum. xviii. 10; Matt. viii. 
IG, &c. &c.). The. woixi is the sutne as that used of 
the soul of man, when sc^xirate from the body (<?. </. 
Matt. xiv. ‘jr>; Luke ^iv. 117, o9; 1 IH. iii. 19); 
but, since it properly expresses only that suiter- 
sensuous and Kitional element of m:ui*s nature, 
which IS in liim the inuige of (hnl (see John iv. 
24), iuid by which he Inis communion with Uoil 
(Rom. \iii. IG); and sir.ix* also we are told, that 
there is a “spiiitual boily,” ns well as a “natural 
(il/vxifc6v) hotly"' (I Cor. xv. 44), it does not 
UNsert that the aiiijclic natuie is incoi*poreal. The 
contrary seems expressly implied by the woids, in 
which our Jaird declares, that, after the Itcmircc- 
tionj men shall be “like the angels*’ (JffdryyeKot) 
^Luke XX. JG); liecause (as is elsewhere sai I, Thil. 
iii. 21) their bodies, ns well as their sjniits, shall 
have been made entirely like His. It may also Ik 
noticed that the. glorious ajijxuu'anw, ascribed totlie 
angels in Sciipluie (as in Dan. x. G) is the same 
:is that which shone out in our Lord’s Ti ansiiguni- 
tion, and in which St. John saw Him clothed in 
heaven (Rev. i. 14-lG); and moreover, that, when- 
c\rr angels have been nuule manifest to man, it lias 
idwavs been in human Ibiin (as e.g. in Hen. wiii., 
xi.\.; Luke x\iv. 4; Acts i. 10, &c. &c.). The 
very f.ict that the titles “sons of Cod” (Job i. G, 
xxxviii. 7; Dan. iii. 25 comp, with 28“), and 
“go«ls” (Rs. viii. 5; xcvii. 7), applied to them, 
au* also given to men (see Luke iii. 88 ; I’s. Ixxxii. 
G, anil comp, our JiOid’s appluuition of this last 
jiassagc in John x. :14-.17), points in the siime way 
to a dilleieiice only of degree, and an identity of 
kind, between the Iiiimmi and the angelic iiatuie. 

The angels are theielbre revealed to us as Iwings, 
such as man might be and will b<* when the power 
of sin and death is removed, jiai taking in their mea- 
''Uio of the attributes of CchI, Truth, Purity, and 
l.ove, because always beholding His face (Matt. 
Miii. 10), and thercfoie being “ma«lc like Him” 
(I John iii. 2). This, of couise, impies fuiitem*ss, 
and therefoic (in the strict sense) “ imjH*rfection ” 
of natuie, and coiist.int ju'ogress, both moial and 
intellectual, tliiough all eU'inity. Such imperfin:- 
tion, conliastei.1 with the infinity of (lixl, is cx- 
pr<*.ssly aseiibcd to them in Job iv. 18; Matt. xxiv. 
8G; 1 Pet. i. 12 : and it is thi.s, which emjihatic- 
ally ])oints them out to us as crcatnies, fellow-ser- 
vants of man, and therefore incapable of usuiping 
the jihwe of gods. 

Tins liniteness of nature implies capacity of temji- 
tation (see Butler’s Aiuil. Pait i. c. 5); and ac- 
cordingly we hear of “ fallen angels.^* Of tlie 
nature of their temptation and the circumstances 
of their fall, we know absolutely nothing. All 
that IS coitain is, that they “left their first estate*' 
(tV iavTwv ipxhfO’ angels 

of the devil ** (Matt. xxv. 41 ; Rev. xii. 7, 9), par- 
taking therefore of the fidsehood, uncleaiiiiess, and 
hatred, which aie his jieciiliar charactcristioa (John 
'iii. 44). All that can be conjecturcil must be 
hii jcd on the uindogy of man’s own tcmptaition aud 

On the other hand, the title especially assigned 
to the angels of GwL that of the “ holy ones ** (see 
t’.f/. Diui. iv. 18, 28, \iii. 18; Matt. xxv. 81), is 

“ Gen. vi. 2, is omitted here and below, as being 
a ccmtnivcrled pusHuge ; ulthoufrh many ?1SS. of the 
I AX. have oi ayye\oi instead of ot viol here. 

^ The moidinutc subjectivity of Get man philosophy 
on this subject (see, e. jf., Winer’s Jtealw,)^ ot course, 
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pi'ecisely the one which is given to those men who are 
renewed in Christ’s image. Hut which belongs to 
tliem in actuality and in perfection only licieattcr. 
(Comp. Heb. ii. 10, v. 9, xii. 28.) Its use evi- 
dently implies that the angtdic piobatioii is over, and 
their crown of glory won. 

Thus much then is revenlcil of the angelic natui'c, 
as may make it to us an ideal of human goodness 
(Matt. vi. lo), or beacon of waiiiiiig as to the 
tendency of sin. It is obvious f-o lemark, that in 
such revelation is found a partial satisfaction of 
that ci'aving fur tiie knowledge of creatures, higher 
tluui out selves ^and yet fellow-servants with us of 
Cod, which in its diseased form becomes Poly- 
theism.^ Its full satisfaction is to be sought in 
the Incarnation alone, and it is to be noticed, that 
atW the Ke\ elation of Hud in tlie flesh, tlie angelic 
ministrations raconled aic indeed fewer, but tlic 
i-efereiice to the imgels aie far more frequent — as 
though the danger of Polytheistic idolatry had, com- 
paratively 8|)eaking, jkissiiI away. 

(ill.) The most impoitaiit subject, aud that on 
whicli we have the fullest revelation, is the oflice 
of the angels. 

Of their ollice in heaven, we have, of course, only 
vague piophetic glimpses (as in 1 K. xxii. 19 ; Is. 
vi. 1-8; Dim. vii. 9, 10; Rev. vi. 11, &c.), which 
show us nothing but a never-ceasing adoration, pro- 
ceeilmg fioin the vision of Hod, tlu'ough the “ perfect 
lo\ c, which (‘iLstcth out fear.” 

1'heir ollice towiuris man is far more fully ile- 
scriboi to us. They me rcpicsented ns being, in 
the widest sense, agents of Hoti’s Piovidonce, iia- 
tuial mul superimtuial, to the body and to the soul. 
Thus the operations of natuie are spoken of, as 
under migelic guidance fulfilling the Will of Hixl. 
Hot only is this the ease in jxiciieal juissages, such 
as Ps, civ. 4 (commented upon in Heb. i. 7), where 
the iKiwera of air and fire ai-e refened to them, 
but in the simplest prose history, as where the pes- 
tilences which slew the firstborn (Kx. xii. 28 ; 
Heb. xi. 28), the disobetlient ]x*uple in the wilder- 
ness (1 Cor. X. 10), the Isracditos in the days of 
David (2 Sum. xxiv. IG; 1 Chr. xxi. IG), and the 
lu-my of Seimaehoiih (2 K. xix. 85), as also the plague 
which cut olfHeroil (Acts xii. 28) are plainly spoken 
of as the work of the “ Angel of the Loixi,” Hor can 
the mysterious tleclm-ations of the Apocalypse, by 
far the most numerous of all, be resolved by honest 
interpretation into ineie poetical imagery. (See 
especially Rev. viii. mid ix.) It is evident that 
angelic agency, like that of man, does not exclude 
the action of secondary, or (what arc eidled) “ na- 
tui’al” causes, or interfeie with the directness and 
universality of the Providence of God. The per- 
soiiifications of jxietry, and legends of mythology 
are obscure witnesses of its tinitli^whieh, however, 
am rest only on the revelations fl|fei'ipturc itself. 

More particularly, however, i^^ls are spoken oi 
as ministers of what is commonly called the “ su- 
pcnialurnl,” or pei’ha))s more conoctly, the “ sja- 
ritual ” I’rovideiice of Hal; as agents in the great 
scheme of the spiritual redemption mid sanctifica- 
tion of man, of which the Bible is the record. The 
representations of them nie dillcrent in ditlercnt 
liooks of Scripture, in the Old Testament and in the 

hastens to the conclusion that the belief in angels is 
a mere consequence of this craving, never (it would 
seem) so entering into the analogy of God’s provi- 
dence us to suppose it possible that this inward crav- 
ing should correspond to some outward reality. 
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New; but the reasons of the ditfenjncos aie to l)e 
found in the diliei'cnbos of scope attnbu table to the 
books themselves. As diHerent parts of fiod’s Pro- 
vidence are brouj;ht out, so also arise dilicicnt views 
of His jmijelic ministers. 

In the Book of Job, which deals with “Natural 
Itelijiioii,” they aie spoken of but vaguely, as sur- 
rounding (tod’s throne above, and rejoicing in the 
oomplctioji of His creative work (Job i. 6, ii. I, 
xxxviii. 7). No direct and visible appearance to 
man is oven hinted at. 

In the Book of (iciicsis, there is no notice of an- 
gelic apjwanuice till after the call Abmhara, 
Then, ns the book is the history of the chosen fa- 
mili/j so the angels mingle with and watch over its 
iaraily life, cnterfciintHl by Ahralmra and by Lot 
((Jen. xviii., xix.), guiding Abraham’s servant to 
Padnn-Aram (xxiv. 7, 40), seen by the fugitive 
Jacob at Bethel (xxviii. 12), and widcomiug his 
return at Mahanaim (xxxii. 1). Their ministry 
hallows dome 'tic life, in its trials aiwl its blessings 
alike, and is closer, more familiar, and less awful 
than in aOertimes. (Oontinst Hen. xviii. with 
Judg. vi. 21, 22, xiii. 10, 22.) 

In the subsixpieiit histoiy, that of a chosen ntt- 
finn, the angels sii-c repi’esented inoio as ministers of 
wrath and mercy, messengers of a King, rather than 
common cliildren of the One Kather. It is, moreover, 
to be obsci*ved, that the lecoids of their appearance 
‘belong especially to two jieriods, that of the Judges, 
and that of the captivity, which weic transition 
{leiiods in Isrnelitish history, the former oiA des- 
titute of direct revelation or prophetic guidance, 
the hitter one of sjiecial trial and unusual con- 
tact with heathenism. Dunng the lives of Moses 
and Joshua thcic is no record of the appearance of 
cieatcd angels, anti only obscure reforeueg to angels 
at all. in the Book of Judges luigels appear at 
once to lebuke idolatiy (ii. 1-4), to call rddeon 
(vi. 11, &c.) and conseemte Samsou (xiii. 3, &e.) to 
the work of delivciance. 

The prophetic office begins with Samuel, and im- 
mediately angelic guidance is witliheld, except 
when needed by the prophets themselves (I K. xix. 
r>; 2 K, vi. 17). During the prophetic and 
kingly period, angels arc s|)oken of only (as noticeil 
above) as ministers of God iii the operations of 
nature. But in the captivity, when the Jews 
were in the presence of foreign nations, each claim- 
ing its tutelary deity, then to the prophets Daniel 
and Zcchariali, angels are revealed in a fresh light, 
as watehiiig, not only over Jerusalem, but also 
over heathen kingdoms, under the Proviilence, and 
to work out the designs, of the LoixJ. (See Zech. 
p ussira, and Dan. iv. 13, 23, x. 10, 13,20, 21, &c.) 
In the whole iieiicsl, they, as truly as the prophets 
suid kings thomse^s, arc seen ns God’s ministeis, 
watching over life of the subjects of 

the Gieat King. 

The Incarnation murks a new epoch of angelic 
mini<;tratioti. “ The Angel of Jehovah,” the Lord 
of all created angels, having now di*sceuded from 
heaven to earth, it wa.s iiatiiial timt His servants 
should continue to do Him ."orvice there. Whether to 
predict and glorify His hiitli itself (Matt. i. 20; 
Luke i. ii.) to minister to Him after his temptation 
and agony (Matt. iv. 11 ; luike xxii. 43), or to 

0 The notion of special guardian anprels, watching 
over individuals, is consistent with this passage, but 
not necessarily deduced from it. Tlie belief of it 
among the c.irly Christians is shown by Acts xii. 15. 
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d(*rlare His resuiTcction and triumphant ascension 
(Matt, xxviii. 2; John xx. 12; Acts i. 1(», 11) — 
they seem now to be indeed “ ascending and de- 
scending on the Son of Man,” almost as though 
tiiuisfei ring to earth the ministrations of heaven. 
It is clearly seisi, that whatever was done by them 
for men in earlier days, was but typical of ainl 
flowing from their sendee to Him. (See Ps. xci. 
11, comp. Matt. iv. ti.) 

The New Testament is the history of the Church 
of Christ, every member of which is niiitcd to 
Him. Accordingly, the angels are revealed now, as 
“miniNtming spirits” to each individual member 
of Christ for his spiritual guidance and aid (ITeb. i. 
14). The records of their visible apiieaiance are 
but unfreriuent (Acts v. 19, viii. 26, x. 3, xii. 7^ 
xxvii. 23) ; but tlieii* piescnce and their aid are rc- 
fened to familiarly, almost as things of course, ever 
after the Inairnntion. They are spoken of as watch- 
I..g over Christ’s little ones'’ (Matt. x\iii. 10), ».o 
rejoicing over a j^nitent sinner (Luke xv. lO), as 
present in the worship of ('hristians (1 Cor. xi. 
10),** and (jwrhaps) hiinging their prayei*s befoic 
God (Kev. viii. 3, 4), and as bearing the souls of 
the ledocmod into Piuiulise (Luke x\i. 22). In one 
word they oi’C Christ’s ministeis of giace now, as 
they shall be of Jialgnn'iit huioatter (Matt. xiii. 39, 
41, 49, xvi. 27, xxiv. 31, &c.). By what method 
they art we ciyinot know of oui'selves, nor are we 
told, primps lest we should worship them, instead 
of Him, whose servants they aie (see Col. ii. 18; 
Hev. xxii. 9); hut of coiuse their ageiiey, like that 
of himum ministers, depends for its effieaey on the 
aid of the Holy Spirit. 

Such is the action of God’s angels on earth, as dis- 
eloseil to us in the various stage** of Hevelaiiun ; 
that of the evil angels may be beltiT spoken of 
elsewhere [Satan] ; here it is enough to say that 
it is the direct opposite of fheir true original oflice, 
hut pennitted under God’s ovoiTuling proxiilence 
to go until tire judgment day. 

That theie aic degn*es of the angelic nature, 
fallen and unfallen, and special titles and agencies 
lielongiiig to each, is eleaily declared by St. Paul 
(Eph. i. 21; Uom. viii. 38), hut what theiv ge- 
neral nature is, it is needless for us to know, and 
thcicforc useh’s.s to speculate. For what little is 
known of this s])eci:d nature see CllElUJliiM, Sic- 
RAPIIIM, MrCHAKL, GABRIEL. [A. B.] 

ANGLING. [Fishing.] 

ANFAM (DV'SN ; ’Avidv ; Aniam), name of a 
man (1 Chr. vii. 19). 

A'NIM (D'py ; Aiffdfi ; Anini), a city in the 
mountains of Judah, named with Eshtemoh (AV 
Semiieh) and Goshen (Josh. xv. hO). Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onom. Anim) mention a place 

of this name in Daroma, 9 miles south of Hebron 
(comp, also AneUf s. v, Anab). [G.] 

ANISE Matt, xxiii. 23; Aneihuin), 

jttoprly the common dill (^Anethum yraveolens, 
Linn.), described by the Talmudists as 
The tmwe has its specific name, 'Avurov, and though 
similar to the dill in propel ties, is an entii'ely dis- 
tinct plant. The dill is an umbelliferous plant. 

The difficulty of the passage has led to its being 
questioned, but the wording of the original and the 
usage of the N. T. seem almost decisive on the 
point. 
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pioilucing a small flower of a bright brown colour, 
tiiid a flattened cllif)tic:d fruit or seed. Both tlie 
•jiliuit mid* the seeil were used by the iuicicnt^Pliu. 
xix. Gl, xx. 74; Apic. vi. h) tis a condiment, the 
latter having a waim aiomatic flavour lesembliiig 
that of ciinaw'ny ^eed. Its use with us is mcdiciiuU, 
as a ciuininative. It is still extensively cultivated 
in the East. [W. L. B^] 

ANKLET {irepiarKehlSes, rriZai 
Clem. Alex.). This word only occurs in Is. Hi. 18, 
(and ns a proper name, Josh. xiii. Ifl); unless | 
such ornaments are included in Niim. xxxi. 

50, which word etymologically would mean rather an 
anklet than a bracelet. Indeed, the same word is 
used in Is. iii. 20 (without the Aloph piosthetic) 
for the “ stepping-chains woin by Oriental women, 
fastened to the ankle-band of each leg, so that thev 
Aveie forced to walk elogimtly with short steps” 
(de^en. s. r.). They were as common as bracelets 
and ai inlets, and made of much the same materials; 
the pleasant jingling and tinkling which they made 
as they knocked against eacli other, was no doubt 
one of the reasons why they were admiied (Is. iii. 
Hi, 18, “the bravery of their iinkiiiig omainents.”) 
To inciease this pleasaiit sound pebbles weie some- 
times enclo.sfHi hi them (Calniet. «. v, Porii,cclis 
and The Aiahie name “ kliulkhril ” seems 
to he ononiato})ootui, and Lane (J/oi/. lUjupi. 
Aj)p. A.)(iuotes from a song, in allusion to the plea- 
sure caused by their sound,. “ the ringing of thine 
.inkh'ts has depiived me of reason.” Hence Mo- 
hammed foihade them in public; “let thcMii not 
make a noise with their feet, that their umanietiis 
which they hide may [theieby] he discoveml ” 
(Aoron, xxiv. :U, quoted by Lane); no doubt Ter- 
tnlliiin di,scnunteiuuu'cs them for similar rtnvsons: 
“ Nesfio an <*ru8 de peiisindio in neivum sc patiatur 
arelaii. . . . Pwles domi llgite et plus quam in auro 
pl.ieebunt” (/><? cult, frmiii. ii. 13). 

'fhey well! sometimes ofgi’oat >aliie. Ljuie speaks 
of llu'in (altliougli they lU’c getting uneommou) as 
“made of solid gold or silver” {Mad. Kfjypt, 

1. c.) ; but he say.'i that the poor(*r village children 
wear them of iion. For their use among the an- 
cient Egyptians see Wilkinson, iii. .374, and among 
tile ancient (ireeks iui<I Komans, Diet, of Ant, Art. 
“ Periscelis.” '1 hey do not, we believe, occur in the 
Nineveh sculiitums. 

T.uingstone xvrites of the favourite wife of an 
Afiieaii chief, “she wore a profusion of ii on lings 
on her ankles, to which were attached little pieces 
of shei*t iron to enable her to make a tinkling as 
she walked in her mineing African style” (p. 273). 
On the weight and inconvenience of the cojiper rings 
worn by the chiefs themselves, and the odd walk it 
eausesthein to adopt, see id, p. 276. [F. W. F.] 

AN'NA (nun ; *'Awa ; Anna) : tlie name 
oecurs in Punic as the sister of Dido. 1. The 
mother of Samuel (1 K. i. 2 If.). [Hannah.] 

2. The wife of Tobit (Tob. i. 9 If.). 3. The wile 

of llagucl (Tob. vii. 2 If.). 4. A “ prophetess ” 

in Jermah'm at the time of our Loifl’s birtli (Luke 
‘i- [B. F. W.] 

AN'NAAS (Sai^das; Anaas)/ 1 Esd. v. 23. 
[ShNAAH.] 

AN'NAS ("Awoj, in Josephus ’'Ai^ai^os), a Jewish 
high-priest. He was son of one beth, and was ap 
poiutod high-piicst in his 37th ye.ir(A.T). 7), after the 
biittle of Actium, by (^uirinius, the imperial governor 
ot Syria (Joseph. Ant, xvili2., §1) ; but was obliged 
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to give way to Ismael, son of Phabi, by Valerius 
Gratus, procurator of Judaea, at the beginning of the 
icign of Tiberius, a.d. 14 (i6. x\iii. 2, §2). But 
soon Ismael was succeeded by Ele.'izar, son of Annas ; 
then followed, after one year, Simon, son of Ca 
mithus, Hiid thcu> after another year (about a.d. 
25), Joseph Caiaphas, son-in-law of Amins (John 
xviii. 13; Joseph. /. c,). He remained till the 
paasover, a.d. 37, and is mentioned in Luke iii. 2, 
as officiating fiigh-priest, hut after Annas, whb 
seems to ha\ e retained the title, and somewhat riso 
of the power of that oflice. Our Lord’s first hear- 
ing (John xviii. 13) was before Annas, who then 
st'iit him bound to Caiaphas. In Acts iv. G, he is 
plainly called tlie high-priest, and Caiaphas ineiely 
named with othei‘s of his family. It i.n no easy 
mutter to give an account of the seemingly ca- 
pricious appliciitioiis of this title. Winer sup]K)ses 
that Annas ictaiued it froi* liis foimcr enjoy inuiit of 
thcollicc; but to this idea St. Luke’s cxpiessions 
swm op]X)si>d, iu which he cleaily n])])eai's as bear- 
ing the liigh-pricst’s dignity at the time then pre- 
sent in caiii case. Wieseler, in his Clironoluyy, and 
more recently iu an article in Herzog’s RcnUcyclo- 
padiCf maiiit:un3.that the two, Annas luid Cainjihas, 
were together at tlie head of the Jewish people, the 
latter as actual high-piiest, the fuimer as piesideut 

of the Suiiheilrim (K^^^) ; and so also Scldcri, Do 
Synedriis et praefectmisjui'idiciii vrtcrum Ebrae- 
u'uni, ii.* 055: except tliat this latter siippscs 
Caiaphas to have bmi the second pi aefcct of the 
•Sanhedrim, •‘^’orne again suppose that Annas held 
the oflice of t?9; or substitute of the bigh-pricst, 
mentioned by *the later Talmudists. He li\cd to 
old age, having had live sons high-piicsts (Josc})h. 
Ant, XX. 9, § 1). [11. A.] 

AN' NAS i^Aydy ; Nms\ name of a man (1 Esil. 
ix. 32). 

ANNU'US {fAvifovof ; Amin), I Esd. viii. 48; 
comp. Ezr. viii. 19. • 

ANOINT (PIW; ungo). Anointing 

in Holy Scripture is either I. Material, with oil 
[Oil], or II. Spiritual, with the Holy Ghc.st. 

1. Matkkial. — 1. Ordinary, Anointing the 

lK)dy or head with oil was a common practice witli 
the Jews, as with other Oriental nations (Dent, 
xxviii. 40; Kuth iii. 3; Mic. vi. J.5). Absti- 
nence li'OiTi it was a sign of mourning (2 Sam. xiv. 
2; Dan. x. 3; Matt. vi. 17). Anointing the 
head with oil or ointment seems also to have b<*pn 
a in;u'k of rcs[M>ct sometimes ]>nid by a liost to liis 
guests (Luke vii. 46 and Ps. xxiii. 5), and was 
the ancient Egyptian custom at feasts. Olwervc, 
however, that in J’s. xxiii. the Hebrew is 
“thou hast made fat;” LXX., i\iirayas\ >^ulg., 
impinguosti ; and in Luke vii.* is usetl 

ns it is in tlie similar passages (John xi. 2 ; xii. 3). 
The wonl anoint (JkX.fl<pu) also occui's in the sense 
of preparing a body with spices and unguents for 
burial (Mark xvi. 1 . Also xiv. 8, pvpl^ta). From 
the custom of discnntiiiuing tlie use of oil in tinier 
of soii'ow or disaster, to be anointed with oil cximes 
to signify metaphorically, to be in the enjoyment 
of success or prosperity (Ps. xcii. 10 ; comp. Eccl. 
ix. 8). 

2. Official, Anointing with oil was a rite of 
inauguration into each of the three typical offices of 
the .Jewish commonwealth, whose tenants, os 
anointed, wore types of the Anointed One 
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(a) Prophets were occnsioiially anointed 
to their ofHce (I K. xix. IG), and arc called mes- 
siahs, or anointed. (1 Chr. xvi. 22; l*s. cv. 15). 
(5) Priests, at the fii'st institution of the Lcvitical 
priesthood, \V(*ri* all anointed to tlieir offices, the 
sons of Anion •!* well .'is A.^ron himself (Kx. xl. 
15: Mum. iii. but ufterwarxls, anointing 
seems not to have bwn i^epesited at the consocnition 
of ordinaiy jM jests, Init to have been especially rc- 
lorved for the high-pnest (Kx. xxix. 29 ; Lev. xvi. 
'12); so th.'it “ the priest that is anointed*' (l.ev. 
iv. 3) is generally thought to mean the Iiigh- 
pnest, and is rendcml hy the LXX. 6 6 

an I I', vi. 22 (vi. 15, Ileb.) (e) Kings. The 
.Jews wei-e familiar with the idea of making a king 
by anointing, iN^fore the esttiblishmcnt of their own 
monarchy (Jiulg. ix. 8 , 1.5). Anointing was the 
piincipal .and <livincly-npjK»infed ceremony in the 
inauguration of their own kings (1 Sam. ix. Ifi, x. 

1 ; i K. i. <'U, 39); indeed , so pre-eminently did 
it l)(dnng to the kingly 6 ftice, that “ the hold's 
anointwr* was a comnion designation of the iherH 
ciiitic'king (I 8 . 1111 . xii. 3, 5 ; 2 Sam. i. 14, IG). 
The rite w.ns sometimes perforniwl more th.in on<‘e. . 
David was thrice anointiHl to be king: iiist, ])ri- 
vately by Samuel, l>efoie the death of Saul, by way 
of confening on him a right to the throne (1 Sam. 
xvi. 1, 13); again over .Judah at Hebron (2 S.im. 
ii. 4), and finally over the whole nation (2 Sam. v. 
.3). After the scfiaration into two kingdoms, the 
kings both of Jiuldi and of Isiael seem still to have 
been anointed (2 K, ix. 3, xi. 12), So late as the 
time of the captivity tlic king |s called “the 
anointiHi of the Lord*' (Ps. Ixxxix. 38, .51 ; Lam. 
iv. 20). Some pci sons, howeiei, think, that after 
David, subsequent kings woio not anointed except 
when, a.s in the cases of Solomon, Jo.ish and .Jehu, 
the right of siicoession was disputed or ,tninsfen'ed 
(.Jahii, ArchncoL Dihl. §223). Deside Jewish kings, 
we read that Haxuel w.is to be iuiuiiitcd kin^ 
\'§t Syria (1 K. xix. 1.5). Cyras .also i.s c.i1)ed 
the I.oi-d’s anointed, a.s liaving been raiscil hy God 
to the throne for the s|H.*cial purpose of delivering 
the Jews out of cajdivity (ks. xlv. 1). (rf) Tnani- 
m.ite objects also were anointed witli oil in token of 
their being set uixiit for religious service. Thus 
.Jacob anointed a pillar at Itethel (Gcu. xxxi. 13); 
.iiul at the iiitruduction of the Mosaic (H-onomy, the 
taJieniacIe and nil it.s furniture were consecrated Jiy 
anointing (Kx. xxx. 2G-28). The exjiression “ niioiut 
the shield" (Js. xxi. 5) {irotpiffare 0vp€oifs, 
LXX. ; arripite eUnwnm^ V uig.) lufers to the cush/in 
of nibbing oil into the hide, which, strctchinl ujwu 
.1 frame, formed the shield, in order to make it 
su)iple and fit for use. 

.3. Ecclesiastical. Anointing with oil in the 
name of the Loitl is pves.cril)od by St. Jiuiies to lie 
Used together with pniyer, hy the eldeis of the 
cliuri'h, for the recovery of the sick iAefil^ovrcs 
(.James v. 14). An.ilogous to this is the anointing 
witli oil pnictised hy the twelve (Mark ix. I3),iuid 
our Loid’s anointing the eyes of a blind man with 
clay made from saliva, in restoring him miracu- 
lously to sight {ifixpurti .John ix. 6 , 11). 

II. Si'iRiTUAii. — 1. In the 0. T. a Deliverer is 
promiMvl under the title of Mevsiah, or Anointeil (Ps. 
ii. 2; Dan. ix. 25, 2G); and the nature of his 
.inointing is dehcribeil to bo spiritual, with tbellply 
Gbost (I;?. Ixi. 1 ; sec Luke iv. 18). As .inointing 
with oil betokened prosprit}, and pUMluced .1 dim*- 
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fill as))oct (Ps. civ. 1.5), so tliis spiritual unction is 
figuiatively desciibeil as anointing ** with the oil of 
glath^s" (l»s. xlv. 7 ; lleb. i. 9). In the N. T. 
Jesu^f Nazaieth is shown to be the Messiah, or 
Christ, or Anointed of the Old 'I’estament (John 
i. 41 ; Acts ix. 22, xvii. 2, .3, xviii. 5, 28); and 
the liistoric-al fact ofliis being imoiiitcil with the 
Holy Ghost is lecouleil and asseided (John i. 32, 
3 . 3 ; Acts iv. 27, x. 38). 2. Spiritual miointing 

with the Holy Ghost is confened also upon Chris- 
tians hy God (2 Cor. i. 21), .ind they lue described 
as having im uncUon {xoltrpa) fioin the Holy One, 
hy which tlicy know all things (1 John ii. 20, 27). 
I'o anoint the eyes with eycs.ilvc is used figuratively 
to denote the process of obtaining spiritual preep- 
tion (Itev. iii. 18). \J. T. P.J 

A'NOS ; Jmuts), I Esd. ix. ..34. 

[V ANT All.] 

ANT ; an insei't twii-u mentioned in tli.^ 

IwMik of Proverbs (vi. G, xxx. 25). In both yms- 
sag<*s its provident habits are referusl to, espeially 
its providing its meat in the summer, 'flii'* has ge- 
nerally been supposinl to imply that the store was 
laid up .igainst winter, and among tJie ancients this 
belief was universal. It inav snificc to refer to “ 
Sal. 1, 1, V. 33-38. Hut observation of the habits 
of ants does not confirm this belief, and as cerijiinly 
it does not necessarily follow from the statements of 
S<iiptiiic. (See Kilby imd SpeiKHi’s Entomolotjt/, p. 
.313, Kd.7, London, 18.5(), where the (piestion is fully 
discussixl.) 'fhe pin ticn lar spcies of ant 1 eferred to 
hy Solomon has not been idratified; and we finri 
no mention of luits in miHlem accounts of Palestine. 
The LXX. render the word hy pi)ppr\l, in 

Ihov. vi. 0. 3’he derivation of is supT)Osed 

to Ihj from the root ?133, which again is connectis.! 
with and ahsekUl rcl ahscissfis est, and 
hence priia}>s tin* idea that tlie ants bite oil llie 
end of the giairi tliey gather to jirevent its genu i- 

iiating. It scorns moic reason.ihle to connect 
y ^ ^ 

with the Arabic root conscemUt prorep- 

tmulo arhorem ; so that is jM-oprly a 

climber hg creeping. See Boch. Ilieroz. iii. 478. 
seq. Lip. [W. !).] 

AN'TIOCII (’Avrioxefa). 1. In Sykia. The 
capital of the fJjci'U kings of Syiia, and aftemaiils 
the lesideiice of the Koman goveiiiors of the pio- 
vincu which bore tlic same name. 'I’his metroplis 
x\as situatwl where the ch.iin of Lehinon, running 
noitliwaids, and the chain of Taurus, running 
eastwards, are brought to .in ahiupt meeting. Here 
the Oiontes breaks through the mountains; and 
Antioch was plaa*d at a bend of the river, partly 
on an island, partly on the level which forms tlie 
left hank, and iwully on the steep and caaggy as- 
cent of Mount Silpius, which rose abruptly on the 
south. In the immediate iioighbouiliood was 
Daphne, the celebrated sanctuary of Apollo (2 
Mnoc. iv. .33),; whence the city w.is sometimes 
called Antioch by Daphnk, to distinguish it from 
other cities of the same name. 

No city, after Jerusalem, is so intimately con- 
nected with the histoiy of the apstolic diui-ch. 
Certain pints of close association between these 
two citiw, .IS reganis the progress of Christianity, 
may he notinnl in the first place. One of the 
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seven deacons, or almoiiois ii|)[)oiiitud at Jerusalem, ' 
\v«s Nicolas, a jJi'O'.elyto ot* Antiodi (Aefs vi. 5). ' 
'riic Christiana, who weie dia]tuisc(i from Jerusii- 
lein lit the death ot* Sleiihc#, pj cached the gospel at 
AnthM.h (ibid. \i. 10). It waa from Jeiiisalem 
that Agahus and the other prophets, who foretold 
the faiiiine, came to Antioch (ibid. xi. 27, 28); 
and B.irimhas and Saul wcic consequently sent on a 
mission of chaiity fiom the latter city to the 
former (ibid. xi. xii. 25). It was fiom Jem- 
s.ilein again that the Jiidaixera came, who disturbed 
the church at Antiocii (ibid. xv. 1) ; and it was at 
Antioch that St. Paul lohuKcd St. Peter for conduct 
into which he had been betrayed tlirough the in* 
liui'iiceof cmiasarica from Jerusalem ((Jnl. ii. 1 1 , 12). 

'fhc cliief inteiest of Antioch, however, is con- 
nected with the progi’ess of Christianity among the 
heathen. Here the iirst Centile churcli was 
loundeil (.\cts xi. 20, 21) ; heie the disciples of Jesus 
Christ weie Hist calU*(l Chiistiniia (xi. 26); here 
St. Paul e\(‘ieised (so far as is distinctly leroiiled) 
Ids lirst systematic niinisteiial woik (\i. 22-26; 
see MV. 20-2S ; also xv. 85 and xviii. 28) ; hence 
he started at tlio lM‘ginning of his Hist missionary 
journey (xiii. l-:)),aiid hither he icturned (xiv. 26). 
So again after the apostolic council (the decie<»s of 
w Inch weie siKJcially addressed to the Gentile com eits 
at. Aiitiocli, XV. 28), he began and cihIciI his second 
missionary joniney at this i»lace (xv. 86, xviii. 22). 
This too was tlie starting jioint of the thinl mis- 
ni(»nary journey (xviii. 28), which was hiought to 
a toruiination liy the imprisonment at Jciussdem 
aiul Caesiuea. Though »St. Paul was never again, 
so far as wo know, at Antioch, it did not cease to 
he an impoitant ceiitie for Christian progiess; hut 
it docs not belong to this place to trace its Instoiy 
as a ])atiiaichnte, and its (‘oiinoxion with Ignatius, 
(Jlirysostoin, and other eminent names. 

Aiitioeh was fuuiidod in the year 800 It.C., by 
Seleiiciis Nicator, with ciicuinstances of c-onsider- 
nhle display, which were atlorwaids embellished by 
fable. The situation was uell chosen, both for 
inilitaiy and comnieieial pin poses. Jews were 
sctllrtl theie fiiiin the tirst in huge numheis, were 
goveiued by their own ethnarch, and allowoil to 
ha\e the same ])oliti('a1 privileges with the Gi’ceks 
(Joseph. Ant. xii.8, §1 ; c. Ap. ii. 4). Antioch 
grow under the successive Seleucid knigs, till it 
hi'canie a city of great extent and of remaikable 
be.iuly. S(»me of the. most mngniHcent buildings 
wi'iu on, tlie island. One featuie, which seems to 
have been chaiMcteristio of the great Syrian cities, 
— a vast hticet witli colonnades, intcisecting the 
whole ^rom end to end, — was added by Antioidius 
Kpiphanos. Some lively notices of the Antioch of 
tins jM'rioit, and of its i elution to Jewish histoiy, are 
Mipprunl by tlie hooks of Maccabees. (See esjKHually 
I Mace. iii. 37, xi. 13; 2 Macc. iv.’ 7-9, v. 21. 
xi. 36.) 

It is the Antioch of the Roman period with 
which we arc concerned in the N. T. By Pompey 
it had lieen made a tiee city, and sucli it continued 
till tlie time of Antoninus Pius. The early Kmpe- 
nirs raised there some lai'ge and iinpoihmt stnio- 
tures, such as aqueducts, amphitheatres and baths. 
HcixkI tlie Great contributed a road and a colon- 
nade (Joseph. Ant, xvi. 5, §3; B. i. 21, 
^3^'* . should be mentioned that the citizens 
of Antimih under the Empire were noted for scurri- 
lous wit and the invention of nicknames. This 
iwrliaijs wiis the origin of the name by which the 
disciples ol .Tesus Christ are designate 1, and whicli 
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was probably given by Romans to the despised sect, 
*and not by Christians to themselves. 

The gi'cat authority for all that is known of 
micieiit Antioch is C. O. Muller’s Antiquitates 
Antiochcnnc (Gott. 1839). Modem Antakia is a 
shrunken and iniseiable place. Some of the walls, 
shuUered by euithquakes, have a striking appm- 
once on the crags of Mount 8ilpius. They aic de- 
sciilied in Chesney’s account of the Euphrates Ex'- 
pcilittun, wheie also is given a \iewofa gati^way 
whie.li still bcais the name of St. Paul. One error, 
however, should he pointed out, which luis found 
its way into these volumes fiom Calmet, namely, 
Jei erne’s ctroneoiis identification of Antioch with 
the Riblah of the Old Testament. 
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2. Antioch in Pisitua (Acts xiil. 14, xiv. 19, 
21 ; 2 Tim. iii. 11). The position of this town is 
ch*avly pointed out by Strabo in the following 
words (xii. p. 577) ; — “ In the district of Phrygia 
called I'aroreia, thcie is a ccitaiii mountain-iidge, 
stretching from li. to W. On each side Iheic is a 
large plain below this lidge; and it has two cities 
in its ncighbonihood: Philomeliuin on the noith, 
and on the other side Antioch, calleil Anfioch near 
Pisulia. The former lies entiiely in the plain ; the 
latter (which has a Rom.in colony) is on a height.” 
The relations of ilistancc also between Antioch nn<t 
other towns arc known by tlie Pentingerian tiihlc. 
Its site, however, has only recently been ascertained. 
It was formerly suppsed to be Ak-shci\ which h 
now known to be Philomelium on ille noith si«le of 
th^ ridge. Even Winer (1847) gives this view 
th^ifficulties of which weie seen by Leake, and 
previously by Maiincrt. Mr. Arundcll, the Biitish 
chaplain at Smyrna, undeitook a journey in 1833 
for the express purpose of identifying the Pisidian 
Antioch, and he was perfectly sucwsslul (Ainndeirs 
Alia Minor, ch. xii., xiii., xiv.). The ruins aie 
very considoiable. This discoveiy was fully con- 
finned by Mr. Hamilton {Res, in Asia Mimty, \ol. 
i. ch. 27). Anfioch correspnds to Yalohatdi^ 
which is distant from Ak-sher six hours over the 
mountains. 

This city, like the Syrian Aiitioi-h, was founded 
by »Seleiiciw Niwitor. Under the Romans it Ix-caine 
a colonia, and was also willed (Caesarea, as we Icai n 
fr^jj^lMiny (v. 24). The former fact is coiiliimed 
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by the Latin inscriptions and other features of the 
coins of tiic place; the latter by inscriptions dis- 
oovei'ed on tlie spot by Mr. Hamilton. 

The occasion on which St. Paul visited the city 
for the first time (Acts aiii. 1 1) was vciy interest- 
ing and important. His pleaching in the syna- 
gogue led to the reception of the gospid by a great 
number of the (xoiililes: and this I’esultoil in a 
violent pei'hocutioii on the paxt of the Jews, who 
first, using the influenee of some of the wealthy 
female re'.idents, drove him fiom Antioch to Ico- 
nium (ib. .OO, 51), mid subsequently followed him 
even to Lystra (Acts xiv. 19). St. Paul, on his 
return fioiii Lystra, revisited Antioch for the purjKise 
of ^tlengt helling the minds of the disciples (ib. 21). 
'I'hese events happened when he was on his first mis> 
sionary journey, in company with Barnabas. He 
jirobably visit^ Antioch again at the beginning of his 
second journey, when Silas was his associate, and I'i- 
inotheus, who was a native of this neighboiirhoiM!, 
had just been udde<l t-o the |)ariy. The allusion in 
2 Tim. iii. 11 shows that Timotheus was well ac- 
quaiiitiHl with the suflerings w'hich tlie a|M>'>lle had 
undergonn during his fii^t visit to the* l*isidian An- 
tioch. fPiiiiVGiA ; PisiniA.J [J. S. H.] 

ANTI'OOIIUS II. CAvrloxos, the with- 

standcr)t king of Syiia, MiniamtHl the God (0eds), 
** in the first instance by the Mileaiatis, bcciiuse he 
overthrew their tyrant 'J’imaichiis** (App. AVyi*. 
(j5), succeeded his father Antiochus (Sarri^p, the 
SiWumr) in B.C. 2(31. During the eailier pirt of 
his reign he was engaged in a tierce war witli Pto- 
lemaeus Phlladelphiis, king of Kgypt (totis viribus 
diniicnrit, Ilicroii. ad Dan. xi. (»), in the coui'se of 
which Pai’thia and Bactria revolted lunl lieaime in- 
di*|K}ndent kingdoms. At length (u.O. 250) peace 
was made, and the tivo motuu'chs “joined tlicm- 
selves together** (Dan. xi. ti), and Ptolemy (“Uie 
king of the south ’*) gave his daughter Berenice in 
marriage to Antiochus (“the king of the north **) 
who set aside his former wife, Laodicc, to receive 
her. After some time, on the death of Ptolemy 
(h.C. 247), Antiochus recalled Laodicc and her 
children ^eleuciis and Antiodius to court. Thus 
Berenice was “ not able to retain her power and 
Laodice, in jealous fear lest she might a second time 
lose lier ascendancy, poisoned Antiochus (him “ that 
siipport-ed her,'* i.e. Berenice), and cans^ Berenice 
and her infant sou to be put to death, B.C. 246 
(Dan. xi. 0 ; Hicron. ad Dan. 1. c. App. t^nr. 65). 

After the death of Antiochus, Ptolemaeus Ever- 
getes, the brother of Berenice (“ out of a brancli of 
her root*’), who succeeded his father Ptol. Phila- 
delphus, exacted vengeance for his sister's deatli by 
an invasion o(||||grria, in which T.aodice was killed, 
)ier son xSeleucus Call in lens driieii fbr a time from 
the throne, and the whole country plundered (#au. 
xi. 7-9 ; Hieron. 1. c. ; hence his surmime “ the he- 
nefartor”). The hostilities thus renewed conti- 
nued for many yeai’s ; and on the death of .Seleucus 
B.C. 226, after his “ rctnni into his own land ** 
(Dan. xi. 9), 'his sons Alexander (Seleucus) Kerau- 
nos, and Antiochus “ assembiinl a great multitude 
of forces” against Ptol. Philopator the son of Ever- 
getos, and “ one of them ** (Anjtioehus) threatened 
to overthrow the power of Egypt (Dan. xi. 9, 10; 
Hicron. i. c.). [B. F. W.] 

ANTrOOIIUS III., sumamed t/te Great 
{fjLtyas), succeeded his bi'other Seleucus Keraunos, 
who was assassinated after a short reign in B.C. 
22 J. He prosecuted Hie war against Ptol. B||lo- 


pator with vigour, and at lirst with success. In 
B.C. 218 he drove the Egyptian forces to Sidon, 
conquered Samaria mid (tileail, mid wintered at 
Ptolemais, but was difeated next year at liaphia, 
near Gaza (b.c. 217), witli immense loss, ami in 
consequence made a peace with I’tolemy, in which 
he ceded to him the disputed provinces of Coele- 
Syria, Phoenicia and Palestine (Dan. xi. 11, 12; 
Polyb. V. 40 ir. ; 5.'3 if.). During the next thiitccn 
years Antiochus was engaged in strengthening his 
{losition in Asia Minor, and on the frontiers of 
Parthia, and by his successes gaineil his surname 
of the Great. At the cud of this time, B.c. 205, 
Ptolemaeus Philopator died, and left his kingdom 
to his son Ptol. Epiphones, who was only hve 
years old. Antiochu.s avaiicil himself of the op- 
|K)rtunity wliicdi was ollered by the weakness of a 
minority and the unpopularity of the regent, to 
unite with Philip HI. of Macedon for the purjwse 
of conquering luid dividing the Egyptian dominions. 
The Jews, wlio luul been exasperated by the con- 
duct of Ptol. PhilojMitor both in Palestine and 
Egypt, openly espoused his cause, iiinler the iii- 
diience of a short-sigiitod policy (“ the factions 
among thy people shall rise,” i.e. against Ptoh-my: 
Dan. xi. 14). Antiochus sncceixletl in o«*cup)ing 
the thn‘0 dUpute*! piovinces, but was recallwl to 
A.sia by a war wliicii broke out with Attains, king 
of Pergainiis; and his ally Philip was himself em- 
broiled with the Eotnans. In consequence of this 
diversiou Ptolemy, by the aid of J^cojias, again 
made himsidf master of .JcriKsalcm (Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 5, .*3) and rei'oieretl the territory which he 
had lost (Ilicioii. ad Dan. xi. 14). In B.C. 198 
AniiochuH mippearc<l iu the field and gained a 
decisive victory “ near the sources of the Jordan” 
(.Joseph. Ant. xii. 3, 3; Hieron. 1. e. uhi Pancas 
nunc condita cst); luid afferwaids caiptured Scopas 
and the remthuit of his f'oiccs who iiad taken refuge 
in Sidon (Dan. xi. 15). The Jew's, who hml 
sijfTei'ed severely during the .slniggJc (Jo.seph. 1. c.). 
welcoineil Antiochus as their deliverer, and “ he 
stood in the glorious land which by his hand was 
to lie consumed ** (Dan. xi. Iti). His furtlier de- 
signs against Egypt were ftiistiated by the inter- 
vention of the iiomans; and his daugliter Cleopatia 
(Polyb. xxviii. 17), whom he gave in marriage to 
Ptol. Kpiphanos, with tlie Phoenician pioviiiccs for 
her dower (.Joseph. Ant. xii. 4, l),favoui«l the inte- 
rests of her hiKsbnnd rather than those of her fatlier 
(Dan. xi. 17; Hieron. 1. c.). Fioin Egypt Aii- 
tiochus turned again to Asia Minor, an<l after va- 
rious successes in tlie Aegaeau crossixl over to 
Greece, and by the wlvice of Hannibal eiitmeil on a 
war with Komc, His victorious course wa.* checked 
at Thermopylae (b.c. 191), imd after biibscquciit 
reverses he was finally defeated at Magnesia iu 
J^ydia, B.c, 190.“ By the peace which was con- 
cluded shortly afterwards (n.c. 188) ho was forced 
to cede all his possessions “ on the J toman side of 
M. Taurus,” and to pay in successive instalments 
an enormous sum of money to defray the expenses 
of the war (15,000 Euboic talents: App. Syr. 38). 
This last condition led to his iguoiniuions death. 
In B.c. J87 he attacked a rich temple of Belus in 
Elymais, and was slain by the people who rose in its 
defence (Strab. xW. 744; Just, xxxii. 2). Thus “he 
btumblcd and fell, and was not found ” (Dan. xi. 10). 

“ The statement in 1 Maco viii. 6, that Antiochus 
was taken prisoner by the lUnnnns, is not supported 
by any other testimony. 
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The policy of Antiochtis towards the Jews was (Jlco]witra to l*tol. Epipliaiics. But his ambitioa 
liberal and conciliatory. He not only assured tci leil him still fiiithcr, and he undertook four cam* 
them perfect freedom and pi*otccli<Ki ill the cxcrc'ise pai^is dgaiust Egypt, ir.O. 171, 170, 1G9, 168, 
of their worship, hut according to Josephus (Ant, with greater success than had attended his prede- 
xii. 3, 3), in consideration of their great snfferuigs cessor, and the complete conquest of the country 
and services in his behalf, he made splendid contri- was prevented only by the interference of the llo- 
hiitions towards the support of the temple ritual, mans (Dan. xi. 24; 1 Macc. i. 16 tf. ; 2 Hlacc. v. 
and gave various immunitias to the priests and 1 1 fl’.). The course of Antioch us was everywhere 
other inhabitants of Jerusalem. At the same time innrkM by the same wild prodigality as hafl sig- 
imitating the example of Alexander and Sidoucus. nalised his oixupatioii of tlie throne (Dan. 1 c.). 
and appicciaiing the inilueuce of their fidelity and The consequent exhaustion of his treasury, and the 
unity, ho transported two lhous>aud families of aimed conflicts of the rival high priests whom he 
Jews fiom Mesopotamia to Lydia and Phrygia, te hail npiiointed, furnished the occasion for an iu>sault 
repress the teiuleiicy to revolt whidi was manifested upon Jerusalem on his return from his second 
in tho.se ])rovinces (Joseph. Ant. 1. c.). Egyptian cainjKiign (li.C. 170), which he had pio- 

Two sons of Antiorhus occupied tlie throne after Inihly ]ilanncd in conjunction with Ptol. Philometoi, 
him, S(*h‘uciis Philoiwitor, his ininu>diate successor, who was at that time in his power (Diui. xi. 26). 
and Antiochus 1\'., wlio gained tlie kingtlom upon The Tem])le was plundeicd, a teniblc massaci^ 
the assassination of his biotlier. [B. K. W.J took place, and a Phrygian governor was left with 

Menelaus in charge of the city (2 Macc. v. 


W>/) 


1-22; 1 Macc. i. 20-28). Two years after- 
wards, at the close of the fourth Egyptian 
evjiedition (Polyb. xxix. 1, 11; App. Syr, 
66 ; cf. Dan. xi. 29, 30), Antiochus detaclied 


® ■" ‘ - -w 1-22; 1 Macc. 1 . 20-28). "wo years aftcr- 

/ wards, at the close of the fourth Egyptian 

/ 2? ^ \ cvjiedition (Polyb. xxix. 1, 11; App. Syr, 

\ Antiochus detached 

1 li a force under Apollonius to oceiqiy Jerusalom 

^ j) and fortify it, and at thi.s lime he availed liim- 
\ /if lussislaiice of the ancestral eiicniies 

\ // Macc. IV. 61 ; v. 3 11’.; Dan. 

‘ I’allawed which 

have rendcied his name infamous. Tlie Temple 
■■«****^ was desecrated, and the observance of the law 

Tetrndratlim (Attic tul -nt) ol Aiitiu.lm* III. Was foibilldoil. “ Oil ilie 6ft«‘Cnth day of OislcU 

obv • iiMuioi hin>?tonjbt. «»v.! iiASlAUflS ANTIoXoY. Infield, ^>yj‘ians] set lip tbc abomination of deso- 
ms. Aixilid, tiiik(ti,<w.iu<d <>ii oirtinn, to bit. lutioii (i. e. uu idol ultar : v. 59) on the altar ” 

(I Macc. i . 54). Ten days aftei wards an 
ANTrOCllUS IV. Erini'ANES (’Eiri- offering was made upon it to Jupiter Olympius. 
(pavijSt the lllustriouHt also callwl ©eds, mid in At Jeiusalcin all ojqiosition apjiears to have ceased; 
mocUery the frantic : Atlien. x. 438; but Mattatbias and bis sons oigaiiised u resistance 

Polyb. xwi. lO) w\ts tlie youngest son of Antiochus (“holpen with a little help,” Daii. xi. 31), which 
tin* (treat. He was given as a hostage to the Uo» preserved inviolate the name and faith of Israel, 
mans 188) after his father’s defeat at Mag- Meanwhile Antiochus turned his amis to the East, 
ne.sia. In B.c. 175 he was released 1>y tlic intei- towuitls Pariliia (Tac. /A'sf. v. 8) and Aimenia (App. 
>eiitioii of his brother Sclcucus, who substituted *15; Diod.ap. Muller, Fra^Jm.\\.\t.^0\ Dan. 


his own son Demetiius in bis place. AuticM'hus 
was at Athens when Seleucus was assassinated by 
Ikdiodorus. He took advantage of his jxisition, ami, 
by the nssistanee of Eumencs and Attains, easily 
expelled Helioiorus who had usurijed the crown, 
and himself “ obtuineil the kingdom by flatteries ” 
(Dan. xi. 2! ; cf. Liv. xli. 20), to tlie exclusion of 
bis nephew lleinetrius (Dim. viii. 7). 

The accession of Antiochus was immediately fol- 
lowed by <les|jcrate ellbrts of the Hel Ionizing jiarty 
at Jerusalem to assert their supiemacy, Jiuson 
(.lesns; Jos. Ant, xii. 5, 1, see Jason), the bio- 
iher of Onias III., tlie high priest, pei-suaded tlie 
king to transfer tlie high priesthood to him, and at 
the sanic time bought permission (2 Macc. iv. 9) 
to caiTy out his design of habituating the Jews to 
Hreek customs (2 Miu'c. iv. 7. 20). Three years 
afterwards Menelaus, of the tribe of Benjamin 
[Simon], who was commissioned by Jason to 
carry to Antiochus the price of his olTlce, sup- 
planted Jason by ollering the king a larger bribe, 
•Hiid was himself appointed high priest, while Jason 
was obliged to take refuge afnong the Ammonites 
(2 Macc. iv. 23-26). From these circumstance:) 
ami fi-om the marked honour with which Antiocdius 
was roceiveil at Jerusalem very eaily in his reign 
»c. ii.c. 173 ; 2 Macc. iv. 22), it ajipeoi-s that he 
loimd no ditficulty in regaining the bonier provinces 
winch had been given as the dower of his sister 


xi. 40). Healing not long aftei waitls of the riches of 
a temple of Nanaea (“ the «iesire of women,” Dan. xi. 
37) ill Elyniais, hung with the gifts of Alexander, he 
residved to plunder it. 'fhe attempt was defeated.; 
and though he did not fall like his father in the net 
of sacrilege, the event hastencil his death. He re- 
tired to Babylon, and thence to Tabac in Persia, 
where he diecl n.c. 164, the victim of superstition, 
terror, and remoi*se (Polyb, xxxi. 2; Jo‘.e])]i. Ant. 
Xli. 8, 1 If,), having first heaid of the successes of the 
Maccabees in restoring the temple- Wflrs liip at Jeru- 
salem (I Macc. vi. 1-16; cf. 2 J|^. i. 7-17?]). 

He came to his end aii<l tliere to help 

him” (Dmi. xi. 45). Cf. App. Sy^b: Liv. xli. 
24-5, xlii. 6, xliv. 19, xlv. 1 1-13 ; Joseph. A7it. 

xii. 5, 8. 

The leign of Antiochus, thus shortly traced, was 
the last great crisis in the history of the Jews before 
the coming of our Lonl. The promineiKXi which is 
given to it iii the book of Daniel fitly acA-ords with 
its tyj)icail and representative character (Dan. vii. 
8, 25, viii. 11 11’.). The conquest of Alexander 
bad introduced the fon*es of Creek thought and life 
into the Jewish nation, which was already prepared 
for their operation [Alkxamieh]. For more than 
a century and a half these forces ha<l acted j»ower- 
fully both uixin the faith and uimwi the habits of the 
people; and the time was conic when an outward 
struggle alone could ilecidc wbetlicr Juduisiii was 
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to be morgeil in a rationaliscil l\-i^anisniy or to nse 
not only victorious ti om the conflict, but nioic \igor- 
ous and more puio. Thcie wore many sNiiiptoms 
which betokened the appioaching btrujijile. The 
))Ositiun which Judaea occnpietl on 6 jo lioidore of 
tlie coiitlicting empires of Syria ami Kgypt, e\j)Osed 
equally to the ojwu miMM-ios of war and the treach- 
erous favours of rival sovoioigiis, rendercil its na- 
tional eoiulition jnccarious fiom the first, though 
these very circumstance^ weio fivourablo to tlie 
growth ot fioo loni. I'he tcnible crimes by which 
the wai^s of “the Norih and South” were staiue^l, 
must ha\e alienated the mind of every faithful Jew 
fjoin Ins (irwian lonis, even if persecution had not 
been suiM-ra<lded from Kgypt tirst and then fioiii 
Syria. I’olitically nothing was left for the people 
in the reign of Antioclius but independence, or the 
abrntilonineiit of every prophetic ho|)e. Nor was 
their social |K)sition less perilous. The influence of I 
ti'wH'k literaturo, of foreign travel, of extended 
commerce, had made itself felt in daily life. At 
Jerusalem the m;iss of the inhabitiuits scorn to have 
<lcs»re.l to miitiite the exercises of the (Irccks ; and a 
J( wish embassy attended the games of Hci calcs at 
'Pyre (2 Macc. iv. 9-20). Even their religious 
feelings w’ere yielding; and before the rising of the 
M.u'caboes no opposition w'as oilered to tlie execution 
of the king’s decrees. Upon the first attempt of| 
Jason the “ priests had no courage to serv'e at the 
altar** (2 !Macc. iv. 14; cf. 1 Macc. i. 49); and 
this not so much from wilful apostacy, as fioma 
tlisrcganl to the ntal principles itivolve»l in the con- 
flict. Thus it was necessary that the final issues 
of a false Hcllonism should he oiienly seen that it 
might lie discardc*! for ever by those who cherishci! 
tlie ancient fiith of Im.'icI. 
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ing. “He magnillcJ himself above all.*’ The real 
deity whom he recognised was the Roman war-god ; 
and fortresses were his most sacred teinjdes (Dan. 
xi. 38 If. ; Ewald, Gcsch. des Volkcs Isr. iv. 340). 
Confronted with sucli a persecutor the Jew realised 
the spiritual pow'er of his faith. The evils of hea* 
ihendom were seen concentrated in a personal shajie. 
The outward forms of woiship became invested 
with something of a sjierainental dignity. Common 
life was purifiel and ennobled by heroic devotion. 
An iudejicndent nation asserted the integrity of its 
hoiM^i in the face of Egypt, Syria, and Rome. 

[B. F. W.J 

ANTl'OCHUS V. KUTATOJl (EftirdTwp, 

of luthlc desGeiit)t succeeded liis father Autiochus IV. 
B.O. 164, while still a child, under tbcgiiardbmship 
of Lysias (App. St/r. 46 ; 1 Macc. iii. 32, f., vi. 17), 
though Antiochus had assigned this oflice to Philip 
his own foster-brother on his dcath-l)ed (1 Macc. 
vi. 14 f. 55; 2 Macc. ix. 29). Shortly after his 
accession he marched against Jerusalem with a 
large uimy, aceompanieil by Lysias, to rclie\e 
the Syrian garrison, which was hard picsscd by 
Judas }laecabacus (1 Macc. vi. 19 fl’.). Here- 
pulsed Judas at Bethzaeharia, and took Betlisura 
(Bethzur) after a vigorous lesistance (1 Macc. vi. 
31-.')U). But W'lien the Jewush force in fhe temple 
was oil the point of yielding, Lysias j^ersuaded the 
‘king to conclude a linsly peace that he might ad- 
vance to meet Philip, who luwl letiirucd fiom Persia 
and made himself initsler of Antioch (1 Macc. \U 
51 if.; Joseph. Anf. xii. 9, 5 f.). Philip was 
speedily over|)owcred (Joseph, 1, c.); but in the 
next year (u.c. 162) Antioclius ainl Lysias fell 
into the hands of Demetrius Soter, the sou of Se- 
leucus Philopator, who caused them to be put to 
death in revenge foi the wiongs which he had 
himself sullcrcd from Antiochus Ej>iphaiies (1 
Mia«. vii. 2-4 ; 2 Mace. xiv. 1,2; Joseph. Ant. 
xii. ID, 1. I'olyb. xxxi. 19). [B. F. W.J 

AN-rt'OCllUS VI. (*A\^{a*/5poj AAeedi/- 

Spou TOW v60ovf App. Syr. 68 ; surnamod 0^ox, 
Joseph. Ant. xiii. 7, 1 ; and iiruftav^s Alotfutros 
on coins), was the son of Alexander lialas .•md 
Cleopatra (App. Syr. 1. c.). After his father’s 
death (146 B.c.) he Teimiiued in Arabia; but 
though still a cliild (iratSlow, App. 1. c., iraidd- 
“4), he was soon 


ulA.t,cui™i)..tA.lu,h.,.lv.kv,p.»«. pu,y'y(d>r.poy, 1 Macc. xi. 

SftonvaniaUght (c! 14., «.o.) aa 

mg a Viitciry. la Bcid monognim. a claimant to tho thronc ot Syria against 

Demetrius Nicalor by Trypbon or Diodotiis 
The conduct of Antioehus wan in every way 1 (1 Mmjc. xi. 39 ; App. Syr. 68 ; Strab. xiv. p. 


suited to iici^Qvlish this end; and yet it seems to 
have been ^|H».sult of passionate impulse rajther 
than of aiij^^B-laid scheme to extirpate a strange 
creed. At^Rt he imitated the liberal iwlicy of 
bis predecessors; and the occasion for his attacks 
was furnished by the Jews themselves. Even the 
motives by which he wjis finally actuated wcie 
jMn-soii.d, or at most only political. Able, ener- 
getic (Polyb. xxvii. 17) and liberal to piofusion, 
Antiochus was reckless and unscrupulous in tho ex- 
ecution of bis plans. He had learnt at Rome to 
'coiii*t power and to dread it. He gained an empiie, 
and he remcmliered that he hud been a hostage. 
Kegaidless himself of the gtsls of his tiitliuis (Dan. 
xi. 37), he was incapable of ajiprcdnting the power 
of religion in otliers; and like Neio in later times, 
lie became a type of the enemy of (IdJ, not as the 
Roman emperor by the ])er[x>tiatioii of iiiuiatural 
crim&s, but by the disregard of e\ ci y higher feel- 


CG8 ; xvi. p. 752), who had been an officer of his 
6ithcr. Trypbon succeeded in gaining Antioch 
(I Macc. xi. 56); and afterwaMs the greater part 
of Syiia submittcfl to the young Antiochus. Jo- 
tmihan, who was confinned by him in the high 
priesthood (J Macc, xi. 57) an«l inx’^csted with the 
government of Judaea, contributed gixjatly tx) bis 
success fALKXANDKlt Balas], Occupying A.scalon 
and (Josa, and reducing the country as far as 
Diunascus (1 Macc. xi. 60-2). He afterwanls de- 
fcat4?il the tixiops of Demetiius at Hazor (1 Macc. 

xi. 67) near Cadesh (v. 73); and repulsed a second 
attempt which he made to regain Palestine (1 Macc;. 

xii. 24 Trypbon having now gained tho sii- 
jireme jiower in the name of Antiochus, no longer 
concealed his design of usurping tho crown. As a 
tirst step he took Jonathan by treachery and put 
him to death, n.c. 143 (I Macc. xii. 4() tf.); and 
afterwards murdert'd the young king, and ascended 
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the throne (I Miicc. xiii. iil ; Joseph. Anl. xiii. iiat« ciremnstance that th<* old Semitic name of tlu* 
0; App. Sj/r. G8. Livy (Ifipit. r>5) says inoor- phiee has lirifjered among tlie picscnt Ambic popn- 


a 


reetly drccfn annas admadmn habcm . . . DiwL ap. l.itioii, and |j;irtly to a jouiiiey specially undertaken 
MUller, i'Vrtf/m. ii. 19. Just, xxxvi.l). [B.b'.W.] jby Dr. Eli Smith, for the pur]K)sc of illustuiting 

' the night march of the soldiers who con- 

r "'Xv "x. vcyed Sti Dani fi’om Jei‘u6alem to (’aesaiea 

^ (Actt xxiii. 81). Dr. Hobinson was of 

A opinion, when he published his ihst edi- 
^ / ' 7^7 *'‘'**‘^ which the soldiers took 

oil this occasion led fi-om Jerusalem to 
iSl ^1 A \ Caesarea by tlio pass of Beth-JIuron^ and 

5 1 111/ Lydda, or Diospolis. This is the route 

'1 ^l\ \\V which was followed by Cestius Callus, 

j ()l \ ^ '‘ft *''* mootloned by .Tosephus (//. J, ii. 19, 

§0» a])])e;n’s to be identical with 

\jLjwv^ r ^ given in tlie Jerusalem Itinciaiy, ae- 

cftiding to which Antipatris is 4li miles 
from Jeinsalem, and ‘2f5 fi’om Caesarea. 
Tcim.ina-hm (Attic tai.i.t)nfA..iHKi.,..\i. Kv^^n oTi this supisfcition it wouM liave 

an.- n...ui of K...«. miiwtc. to r.,o.t. 10 -..: HASTArOS ANTIoXoY ‘luito possible for troops leaving Jeiii- 
Kn[M»ANo]Y2 AlnNYSoY. •« ii**'''. Tl^Y'li' tTryphon). and data Salem Oil the evening of one «lay, to reach 
0 HlMio» C.*M*Mirea on the ne\t, and to shirt them*/*. 
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of HiLlSi in Painpliylia: not fiom *1*V, a hunter: 

IMut. Apaphth. p. .‘U; called also Euo'e/3‘/)¥, the 
pious f Joseph. Ant. xiii. 8, ‘2 ; Eusch. Chwn. Ann. 
i. o49), king of Syiia, was the second .‘ioii of I>emc- 
tiius I. When his brother, Demetiins Nientor, was 
taken piisoner (c. 141 li.C.) by Mithridates 1. 
(Arsacc.s VI., 1 Mace. xiv. H king of Parthia, he 
married his wife Cleopatra (App. Bur. 88; Jnst. 
xxxvi. 1), and obtained pos.se.ssitm of the throne 
f 187 U.C.), having c.\pclle<l the usui*per Tryphoii 
(1 Maeo. \v. I tt*. ; Stiab. xiv. p. 808). At fii*st 
he made a very atlvanhigeous treaty xvitli Simon, 
wlu) was now “ high priest an<l prince of the Jews,*** 
hut Avhen he grew independent of his help, he with- 
drew the concessions wliich ho ImmI miule and de- 
manded the surn*ndcr of the fortresses which the 
Jews held, or an equivalent in money (1 Maec. xir. 
28 If. ; Joseph, ylnif. xiii. 7, 8), As Simon was un- 
willing to yield to his demands, he sent a force 
iiijfler (Jendebacus against him, who iK:cupie<l a for- 
tified position at Cedrou (? 1 Macc. xv. 41), near 
Azotus, and harassed the surrounding country. 
Aller tile defeat of Cendeli&eus by the sons of Simon 
and the destruction of his works (1 Macc. xvi. 1-18), 
Antiocliiw, who had returned from the pursuit of 
Tryphon, undertook an cx|K*dition against Judaea in 
pel son. He laid siege to .Jerusalem, but accoixling 
to Josenlius granted honoui able terms to Jolin Hyr- 
cauus (H.C. 133), who had mad<‘ a vigorous resist- 
ance (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 8 ; yet comp. Porjihyr. np. 
Euseb. Cfu'on. Arm. i. 349, mums nrbis ^molitur 
atque eleotissimos eoriun trucidat'). Antiochus 
next tumel his aims against the Parthians, juid 
Hy real) us accompanied him in the campaign. But 
after some successes, he was entirely defeati^ by 
Phraortes II. (Arsaces VII.), and fell in the battle 
c. B.c. 127-6 (Joseph. 1. c. ; Just, xxxvi. ; xxxviii. 
10 ; App. iS’yr. 88, (Kreiyey iavr6y. For the year 
of his death cf. Niebuhr, Kh Bchrift. i. 251, f, ; 
Clinton, F. H. ii. 382, ff.). [B. F. W.j 

AN'TIPAS. [Herod.] 

ANTIPATER i^Avrlvarpas ; Antipater')^ son 
of Jason, ambassador from the .Jews to the Lacede- 
monians (I Macc. xii. 16, xiv. 22). 

ANTIPAT'RIS (’ArrfiraTpts). Our itieaiis of I 
identifying this town ai-e due, pai tly to the foitu- 


after a rest, to retiiin to (it is not said Hiat 
they arriied at) their quaiters at Jerusalem before 
nightfall. But the diliicnlty i.s entirely lenioved 
by Dr. Smith’s discovoiy of a much slioiter read, 
Icjuliug by (Jophna diicct to Anti]^vtiis. On this 
route he met the lioman pavement again and again, 
and indeed says “he docs not remember obseiviiig 
anywhen‘ befoj'O so evtensive remains of a Loninii 
mad.” (Sec Bibliotheca Sacraj x’ol. i. pp. 478-498 ; 
Life and Episllcsof St, Fauly vol, ii. pp. 830-884, 
2tMl ed.) 

It may be dilTicuIt to fix the piecise spot w'heie 
the ancient city stood, but the Arabic name, Kefr- 
SaJja, deteiminos the geneial situation. Jo'-ephus 
tells us that the old name was Cnphai-saba (Ka<^ap- 
trABaor XajSapCdjBa), and that Hcnxl, when he le- 
built tlu‘ city, changfnl it to Antipatiis, in honour 
of his father A'ntipator (Anf . xiii. 15, §1, xvi. 5, 
§2 ; i. 21, §9). The position of J\efr-Sal*a 
is in suilicieiit haimoiiy with wliat the ,Jewi^ll his- 
torian says of the position of AiititKitris, whicli he 
descrilies as a woll-watf'i’od and well-wooded plain, 
near a hilly riilge, and with his notices of a trench 
dug from thence for militaiy puiqinses to the sea 
near Joppa, by one of the Asmonemi princes (A«^ 
xiii. 15, §1 ; B. J. i. 4, §7). At a later peiiod ho 
mentions the })lacc again in connexion with a military 
movement of Vespasian from Caesarea towanls .Jeru- 
salem (/?. J. iv. 8, §1). No remains of ancient 
AntijKitiis have been found; but the giound has 
not been fully explored. [J. S. H.] 

ANTO'NIA, a fortress, built W Kiuod on the 
site of the more ancient Bsu'is, on’Wfc. N.W. of the 
Temple, and so n;imc<l by him aftff his fnond An- 
tonius. [Jerusalem.] The wonl nowhcie occurs 
in the Bible. 

ANTOTHI'JAH(n‘nh3JJ;*Ava6«50Kal*Ia0/*.; 
Anathothia)f name of a man (I Chr. viii. 24). 

A'NUB (l-Uy ; Ano6), name of a man 

(1 Chr. iv. 8). 

A'NUS r Arnold ; Banaeus),n Levite (1 Esd. 
ix. 48). [Bam.] 

AP'AME (’Aird/iij ; Apeme), concubine of Da- 
rius (1 EmI. iv. 29). 

APE -(Hip), K6ph. An miiinal of the monk«'y 
tribe mentione(l in 1 K. x. 22, and in the paiall' i 
passage in 2 Chr. ix. 21, among the ineicluindise 
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brought by the fleets of Solomon and Hiram onoe in 
every three years. The LXX. vender the woid by 
vlBriKoSt which is equivalent to the Latin Siinia, 
The Greeks have the woixl k^/3os, or K^ror, for a 
long-tailed species of monkey ( Arist. If, A. ii. 8,9), 
and Pliny (vili. 1 9, s. 28) uses cephus. Iloth Greeks 
and Hebrews received the word with the animal from 
India, for the ape, both in Sansc. and Malabar, is called 
Kapi = swill, artivc. Hence also the Germ. Affe^ 
the Anglosaxoii Apn^ and the Engl. Ape, the initial 
guttural being dropj)eil, just as the Latins got Aninre 
trom the Sansc. Kata. (Set' Hopp. Same, Gloss. 
p. 65.) The Cephs of Aethiopia aic described and 
ligumi in I. Ludolfl Ifistoria Aefhiopicttf i. 10, 
§52-64. They ai'e rejiresented as taiile^s aiiinuUs, 
climbing rocks, eating worms and ants, and pro- 
tecting themselves from the attack of lions by casting 
sand into their eyes. In a raosiiic jKivement found 
at Praenchte, and rigui'cd in Shaw’s Travels, ji. 428, 
lui ape or monkey is represented, having iiisciibed 
near it the woitl KHIHEN. ‘ [W. 1).] 

APEL'LES (’AireXX^s), a Christian ssduted 
by St. Paul in l\‘om. xvi. 10, and honoured by 
the designation h6Kipos iu Xpierr^. Origon (tn 
/oc.) suggests that he may have been identical with 
Apnllos ; but there seems no gi*oimd for snpjiosing it, 
and we Icjun from Horace (^Sat. i. 5, 100) that 
A{)ellu WJis u c/nnmon name among the Jews. Tra- 
ilitiou makes him bishoji of Smynia, or Hemclca 
(Fabiic. Lux Evanyel. p. 1 16). [H. A.] 

APHAR'SATHCHITES, APHAR'SITES, 
A P H A R' S A C I T E S («^DnpnSN, 

'A^ap(ra$axa7oi,'Aipap(raxcuoi,'A<pap' 

craiot ; Apharsathachaei, Arphmnchuei), the names 
of ceitain tribes, colonies from which had settled 
in .Sainoiia under the Assyiian leader Asnappci 
(Ezr. iv. 9, V, 6). The fii>t and last are re- 
ganled as the same. Whence the-ic tribes came 
is entirely a matter of conjectuic: the initial R 
is regaixled as prosthetic : if this be rejo(;tcHl, the re- 
maining noriion of the two first names bcara some re- 
semblance (ii xeiy distant one, it must be allowed) 
to Paiaet;u:ae, or Paiaelaeeni, significiint of aiomir 
iaineerSf applied piiucijKilly to a tribe living on 
the boiriere of M&lia an<l Persia ; while the second 
has been refeiTed to the Panhasii, and by Ges<»niiis, 
to the Pereae, to which it ceitainly beai*s a much 
greater alfinity, especially in the prolonged foim of the 
latter name found in Dmi. vi. 29 (K^p*lp). The pre- 
sence of the profkjr natiio of the Pereians in Ezr. i. 
1, iv. 3, must throw some doubt upon Geseniiis* 
conjectuic; but it is very possible that the local 
n unc of the tribe may have undergone alteration, 
while the ofncial and general name was correctly 
given. [W. L. B.] 

A'PHEK (pBg, from a root signifying tenacity 
or firmness, Ges. ; ’A^^if), the name of several 
places in Palestine. 

1. A royal cify of the Canaanitos, the king of 
which was killed by Joshua'(Josh. xii. 18), As 
this is named with Tappuah and other places in the 
mountains of Judah, it is very probably the same 
as the Aphekali of .Josh. xv. 53. 

2. A city, apparently in the extreme north of 
Asher (Johli. xix. 30), from which the Canaanitos 
were not ejected (Judg. i. 31 ; though here it is 
Aphik, P'QR). This is probably the same place as 
the Aphek (Josh. xiii. 4), on the extreme noi-th 
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“ Ijorrler of the Amorites,” and apparently beyond 
Sidon, and which is identified by flcseiiius {Thes. 
140rt) with the Aphaca of classical times, famous 
for its temple of Venus, and now ri/ta (Hob. hi. 
606 ; Porter, ii. 295-6). Afka, however, lies be- 
yond the liilge of Lokuion, on the north-west eni 
slo|)e8 of the mountain, and eonsequently much 
fiiither up than the other towns of Asher which 
ha\e been ideiitifled. On the other hand ii is 
hanlly more to the north of the known limits of 
the tribe, than Kiulesh and other places named as 
in Judidi were to the south ; mid Aphek may, like 
many other sanctuaiies, have had a reputation at 
a very emdy date, siiflicicnt in the days of Joshua 
to cause its mciitiuii in company with the other 
northeni sanctuaiy of Baal-gad. 

3. (With the article, p^lRH)* o place at which the 
PhilistiiK's eneamped, while the Israelites pitched in 
Klieii-ezer, before the fatal battle in which the sons 
of Eli were killed and the ark taken (1 Sam. iv. 1). 
This would be somewhere to the N.W. of, and at 
no gieat distance from, Jerusalem. 

4. The scene of another eiicatnpineiit of the Phi- 
listines, before an eneonnter not less disastrous than 
that just named, — the defeat and tleath of Siinl 
(1 &im. xxix. L). By romjtfirison with \ur. 11, it 
seems as if this Aphek were not necessarily war 
Shiinem, thoiigli on the load thither from tlic Phi- 
listine district. It is |M>s>iblc that it maybe tlie 
ssiinc place as the preoeiliiig; and if so, the Phi- 
listines weiG mai clung to Jezreel by the present roatl 
along the “ hacklione ** of the ixuintry. 

5. A city on the militaiy road from Syria to 

Isiael (1 K. XX. 26). It was walled (30), and was 
appirently a common siiot for ongageiiients with 
Syria (2 K. xiii. 17; with the .ariicle). The use 
of the woi-d (A. V. “ the jdaiii ”) in 1 K. 

XX. 25, fixes the situation of A. to have been in the 
level down-country east of the Joiflan [Misiiott] ; 
mid tliere, accordingly, it is now found in Fik, at 
the head of the HVafy FVi, 6 miles east of the Sea 
of Galilee, the gieat road bel ween Damascus, Ka- 
bulus, mid Jeimsalem, still passing (Kieixirt’s inaj), 
IS,*)?), with all the jH'rmanence of the East, 
through the village, which is icniarkablo for the 
ntniiber of inns that itrontaiiis (Buirkh. 280). By 
Josephus (viii. 14, §4) the name is given as’A^eKd. 
Eusebius (Dwow. ’A^eicA) says that in his time 
there was, licyond .Toirian, a K&pr\ (Jer. 

castellum grande) called Aplioea by (ircpi) Hijipes 
(Jer. Hippus); but lie apparently confounds it 
with (1). Ilijipos was one of the towns which 
formed the Dccapolis. Fik, or Fcik, has been 
visited by Burckhai-dt, Seetzen, and others (Litter, 
Pat. .348-3.53), .and is the only one of the places 
bearing this name that h.as been ideiitilieil with 
ccrtmnty. [G.] 

AFHE'KAH (nj5BN; ^aKovd; Aphcca), a 

dty of Jud.ah, in the inoinitm'ns (Josh, xv, 53), 
probably the Siinie as Aimikk (1). 

APHE'REMA (’A^afpe/za ; 'A^tptipA, Jos.), 
one of the three ** governments ” {yjpovs) added to 
Judaea from Samaria (mid Galilre, x. 30) by De- 
inetiius Sotcr, and confinneil by Nicanor (1 Mace, 
xi, .34) (see Jos. Ant. xiii. 4, §9, and Leland, 178). 
The woiri is omitted in the V ulgate. It is probably 
the same as Ephraim (Oi»hiah, Taiyibeh). 

APHERRA (’A^^eppeC; E‘urn), one of the 
“servants of Solomon” (1 Esd. v. 34). 
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APIIT'AII Cn'QK; Aphit\ name of 

one of the forefathfi-s of king Saul (1 Sjuu. ix. 1). 

A'PIITK (p'BN; Aphcc)^ a city of Asher 
from which the Canaaiiites were not Jiiven out 
(Jutlg. i. ill). Probably the same i)lace as 
Anir.K (-J). 

APIl'BAH, the houw of (n-l^ nu), a pW 
mentioned in Mic. i. 10, and supposed by some 
(Winer, 172) to be identii’al with Ophrah. But 
tliis nin hanlly be, inasmuch ;us all the towns naine<l 
in the context arc in the low country to the w'est of 
Judah, wliile Ophi’ah xvould appear to lie K. of 
Bethel jOi'HKAil]. The LXX. trsuislate the word 

otKOv Kara y4\oyra. [G.J 

APirSKS *Ac|.c<r^; A;)/u',cs), chief of 

the 18th of the 24 couises in llie seivice. of the 
temple (I Chr. xxiv. 15). 

APOC'ATA’PSE. [Ki:vi latiox.] 

A FOC'IIYPHA (Bi0\la*Arr6Kpv(f>a). The col- 
Iwtion of Books to which this tenn is j)opularly 
applied includes the following. The onier given is 
that in which they stand in the Kuglish vei'sioii. 

I. 1 Ewh.n. 

JI. 2 llsilias. 

III. Tobit. 

IV. Jiiditb. 

V. 'J'be rest of the chapters of the Book of 
Esther, w Inch are foinnl neither in the Hehrcnr nor 
in tlie (^haldee. 

VI. The Wisdom of Soloim'ii. 

VII. 'fhe W is lorn of Jcsus the Son of Simeh or 
Kcclesiasticus. 

VI II. Bamoh. 

JX. The Song of tlio Three Holy Cliihlren. 

X. The lliitfuy of Susanna. 

XI. The ilistoiy of the destruction of Bel and 
tin* PragoM. 

XII. The Prayer of Maniisseli, king of Juihih. 

XIII. 1 Maccjihees. 

XIV. 2 jlhiecahccs. 

The sepal ate hooks of this «»llcction are trealevl 
of in distinct Ai*tielcs. Their relation to the ca- 
nonical hooks of tlie Old Tcstaraeiit is discus.sed 
under (^vnox. In the piesent aiticle it is pio- 
\x)sed to consitler: — I. The meaning and history of 
t he woid. II. The history and character of the collec- 
tion as ii whole in its relation to .fowisli literature. 

I. The primary meaning of &vSKpv^os, “ hiilden, 
.secret” (in which sense it is used in Hellenistic jw 
well as classical (Ircek, cf. Ecclus. xxiii. 19; Luke 
viii. 17; ('ol. ii. Ill), seems, towanls the close of 
the 2nd ccntuiy, to hax'c been asstKiiaU-il with the 
signification “ spurious,” and ultimately to h.ax’c 
settleil down into the latter. Tertnlliari (dc Anim, 
e. 2) and Clement of Alcx.andria (^Strotn. i. 19, 69, 
in. 4, 29) apply it to the forged or spurious Iwoks 
which the heretics of their time circnlatcd as au- 
thoritative. The first passage referred to from the 
StromatA however may be taken as an instance of 
the transition stag^ of the words. The followers of 
Pixidiciis, a Gnostic teacher, are said there to boast 
that they have /Sl/SAovs AroKp^^ovs of Zoroaster. In 
Athanasius Fest. vol. ii. p. 38; Synopsis 
Sac. Scrip, vol. ii. p. 1.54, ed. Colon. 1686), Au- 
giistino (c. Fivist. xi. 2, de Cic. Dei, xv. 23), Je- 
rome {Fp. ad Lcdam, and Prol. Oal.^ the woixl is 
used uniformly with the bad meaning which hail 
become attached to it. The writers of that period 
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however do not secern to haxx* seen clearly Iiow the 
•won! had actpiired t his secondary sense ; and hence 
we find conjectuird e-vplanations of its etymology. 
The remark of Athanasius {Si/nops. S. Scr. 1. o.) 
that Mich books are airoKpv<prjs /mWov ^ iLvayy^ 
trtttts &^ia is proixably meant nther as a ]>l;iy upon 
the word tluan ns giving its derivation. Augustine 
is inoie explicit : ** Apocryphae nuncupantur eaguod 
earum occulta origo uon <*hu'iiit ])atiihus ’* (ulWf'ie. 
J>ci^ /. c ). “ Aiwcryphi non quo*! hahendi sunt 

ill nliqiia auctoritatc secretd sc'd quia nulld tcstifica- 
tioiiis luce doclamti, de nescio quo *>ccreto, ne.'^cio 
quorum pmesumtiom* piolati sunt” (c. Fiuisl. 
1. c.). Later con jectuies are (1), that ghen by 
the tiniislation of the English Bible (ed. 15.19, 
l*ref. to Apocr.), “ heciiuse they weie wont to bo 
not ojiciily and in common, but as it were in 
seciet and apai't;” (2) one, resting on a inisappix*- 
Iiensioii of the me.'iiiiiig of a passage in Kpiphanius 
(jle Mens, ac Pond. c. 4) that the books in ({ucstioii 
wcie so wdli'd because, not being in the .)ewi.sh 
(suioii, they were excluded airb ttjv KpvTrr^s from 
the aik in which the true Si'ilptui'es weie pre- 
scrx'ed; (3) that the woixl airifKpv<f>a aii'.wei's to 

the Heb. libri abscoivliti, by which the 

later Jews designattxl those books which, ns of 
doubtful authority or not tending to eiliilcal ion, xvere 
not lead publicly in the synagogues; (4) that it 
originates in the Kpvirrit or secret hooks of the 
(•reek mysteries, (jf these it may be enough to 
say, that (1) is, :us regaixls some of the hiwks now 
lM*aring the name, at xariance with fact; that 
(2), ns has lieen said, rests on a mistake; that (3) 
wants the supijort of dii*pct evidence of the n«e of 
i.ir6Kpv<f)a as the translation for the Hehiew word, 
and that (4), though it approximates to what is 
pixihahlythe true history of the word, is so faruidy 
a ainjectiire. The data for explaining the transi- 
tion from the neutral to the bail moaiiiiig, aie to he 
found, it is bclieveil, in the quotations alieady given, 
and in the facts coniiwifel with the books to which 
the epithet was in the fii’st instance appliwl. 'I'he 
language of Clement implies that it was not alto- 
gether disclaimed by those of whoso books he use.s 
it. That of Athanasius is in tlie lone of .a man 
who is convicting his opjxment-. out of their own 
mouth, Augustine implicitly admits that a “so- 
cieta aiudoritas” h;ul been claimed for the xvritings 
to wlilch he ascribes merely an “ occulta origo.” 
All these finds hannonise with the belief that the 
use of the woixl lus applied to special hook-s originated 
in the claim common to neaily all the sects that 
lMiTt.icipated in the (^inostie chaiacter, to a sina-et 
esoteric knowledge deposited in books, which were 
made known only to the iiiitiatoi.1. It seems not 
unlikely that there is a icfcnMico in Col. ii. 13, to 
the pretensions of such teachers. The hooks of our 
own Apocrypha bear witness both to the finding 
an^l the way in wliich it xvorked. The inspiration 
of the Psciido-Esdras (2 Esilr. xiv. 40-47) leads 
him to dictate 204 books, of w'hich the 70 last .ire 
to be ** delivered only to .'•uch as are wise among the 
people.” Assuming the var. lect. of 94 in the 
Arabic and Ethiopian versions to he the true lead- 
ing, this indicates the way in which the secret hooka, 
in which was the “spring of nnde’^taiiding, the 
foimtaiii of wisdom, an<l the stream of knowledge,” 
were set up as of higher value than the twenty-four 
books acknowledged by the Jewirii canon, which 
were for “the woitliy and unworthy alike.” It 
was almast a matter of couiwe that these secret 
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books shoiiM ho pscucionymoits, nM'vilKHl to tlie 
great names in Jewish or Jioothou history that had 
become aissociateii with the ropiitJition of a myste- 
rious wisdom. So hooks in the existing A]iCKTypha ■ 
bear the names of Srdonion, Daiiiiol, Jeremiah, ICxra. 
Beyond its limits the creation of spin ions d(K‘U- 
raents t»K)k a yet bolder range, and the list given by 
Atlg^sius • {Syn. S. Script.) shows at once the 
varHy and extent of the mythical literature whi<*h 
w;is palmeil oil’ upon the unwary as at once secret 
and sacrcsl. 

Those whose faith restrvl on the teaching of the 
(Jhristisin Chui-ch, and who looked to the 0. T. 
S<Tipturcs either in the Hebrew, or the LXX. col- 
lection, were not slow to pcixvive that these produo 
tions wei’o ilestitute of all authority, 'fhey applied 
in sctirn wdiat had been used as a title of honour. 
The secret book {iihri secretiores, Oriy, Comm, in 
Matt, ed. Lomm. iv. p. 2:17) was rejected as spu- 
riom. The word Apoci ) phal was degraded to the 
{losition from which it hits never since risen. So 
far as^ooks like the Testament of the Twelve 
ratniirchs sind the Assumption of Moses w’oro con- 
cerned, the tiisk of disci iinination was conip:u*ativcly 
easy, but it heciime more dilllcult when the ques- 
tion aifecterl the books which weie found in the 
IiXX. translation of the Old 'restament, and recog- 
nised by the llellcnistic .lews; but W'cre not in the 
Hebrew text or m the Canon acknowledgtHl by tlu* 
Jews of Palestine. The history of this dilliculty, 
and of the manner in which it allbeted the rece[)- 
tion of particular books, belongs lather to tlie 
subject of Canon than to that of the present aiticle, 
hut the following facts may be stated as Iwaring on 
the application of the wortl. (1 .) The teaeshers of 
the dieek and Latin (dmrehos mrustomed to the 
use of the tkqituagint or versions lesting on the 
same biisis, wore Diiturally led to quote freely and 
reverently from all the books which w’ere incoiqio- 
rated in it. In Clement of Alexandiia, Origen. 
Athanasius, e.y. we dnd citations fiom the books 
of the present Aj)Oe,rypha, as “ Scripture,” ** divine 
Scriptui-c,” “ prajiliecy.” They me very far fiom 
applying the tenn dnr6Kpv(t*os to these writings. If 
they are conscious of tlie ditforcncc hctw'oen them 
and the other books of the O. 'P., it is only so far 
as to lead them (cf, Athan. Syiwps. S, Her. 1. c.) 
to place the former in the list of ob Kavovi^SpfvOj 
iun‘i\fy6fifvaf books which wera of more use for the 
ethical instruction of aatechiimons than for the 
eiification of mature Christians. Augustine in 
like manner applies the won! “ Apocrypha ” only 
to the spurious hooks witli false titles which were 
in cinnilation among heretics, admitting the othera, 
though with some qualifications, under tlie title of 
C’anonieal (de doctr. Chr. ii. 8). (2.) Wherever, 

on the other hand, any teacher came in contact with 
the feelings that prevailed among the Chiistiaiis of 
Palestine, there the influence of the rigorous limi- 
tation of the old Hebrew canon is at once conspi- 
cuous. 'I'his is seen in its beaiing on the history 
of the Canon in the list given by Melito, bishop of 
Sardis (Kuseb. ff. E. iv. 20), and obtained by liim 
from Palestine. Of its effects on the application of 
the won!, the writings of Cyril of Jerusalem and 
Jerome give abundant instances. The former 
{CatecU. iv. gives the Canonical list of the 

“ The books enumerated by Athanasius, besides 
writings falsely ascribed to authors of canonical liouks, 
(IB Zophiimah, llabakkuk, K/ekicI, and Daniel, in- 
cluded others which have the names of Kiioch, of the 
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22 Iwoks of tlie O. T. Scriptures, and rejects the 
introduction of all “ ajmcTyphal” wiitings. The 
latter in his Kpistic to Lu‘tn warns the Christian 
mother in educating her daughter against ** omnia 
apocrypha.” The Prologus Galeatns shows that 
ho did not shrink fiom including under that title, 
the books which formed part of the »Septiiagint, and 
were held in honour in the Alexandrian and Latin 
Clmrehes. In dealing with the several bonks he 
discusses each on its own merits, admiring some, 
speaking iinliositatingly of the “di earns,” “ fables” 
of othera. (3.) The t.eachiiig of Jeiomc influenced, 
though not decidedly, the language of the Western 
Chureh. The old spurious heretical wiitings, the 
“ Apoci ypha” ofTcriullian and Clement, fell more 
and more into the hack gtound, and wcic almost 
utterly foi-gotten. The doubtful books of the Old 
Testament were useil publicly in the seivice of the 
Chni'di, quoted frequently with rcvcrciM® as Siiip- 
ture, sometimes however with doubts or limitations 
as to the authority of individiod books aoconling to 
the knowledge or (‘riticiil disccnimimt ol’ this or that 
wiitcr (cf. Bp. Cosins*s Hcholnstic History of the 
Canon), Dining this ])criod the tenn by which 
they were commonly desciibcil was not .njKiciyphal 
but “ ecclt‘siastical.” So they had been desciilK'il by 
Rufinus (^E.rpos. in Hymb. Apost. p. 2G), who 
practically rwognised the distinction diawu by .Je- 
rome, though he would not use the mon* oppio- 
brious epithet of hooks which were held in honour; 
“libii qui non canoiiici sed Kcclesiastici a majoiihns 
appellati sunt” , . , , “ quae omnia (the contents 
of these books) Icgi qnidem in Kcolesiis voluci unt 
non tamen profeni ad aiictoritatcrn ox liis fidii coii- 
fiimandam. Caeteras vero scripturas iqinciyphas iin- 
minanint quas in Ecelesiis legi noluerunt:” and 
this oITered a merzo terrninr between the laiigiiag® 
of jemme and that of Aiignsliiie, and as such found 
fa\our. (4.) It was reser\ed for the age of the 
Reformation to stamp tlu* woid Apocrypha with its 
present signification. The two \iews which had 
hitherto existed together, side by side, concerning 
which the Church had pronounced no authoritative 
decision, stood out in sharjH*r contrast. The Council 
of Trent closet! the question wliich harl been left 
open, and deprived its theologiims of the liberty 
they had hitherto enjoyeil — extending tlie Canon 
of Scripture so as to include all the hitherto doubtful 
or dentcio-csmonical hooks, with the ox(x*ptionof the 
two hooks of Esdras and the Piayer of Maimsseh, 
the evidence against wliich scenuxl too strong to be 
resisted {Hess. IV. dc Can. Script.), In accordance 
with this dccicp, the editions of the Vulgate pub- 
lished by authon’ty contaiiieil the books which the 
Council had pronounced canonical, as stamling on 
the same footing as those wiiich had never been 
questioned, while the three which had been rejected 
w*eje printed commonly in smaller ty|)e ahd stood 
after the New Testament. The K’eformers of Oci- 
many and England on the other hand, influenced in 
pai’t by the revival of the study of Ilebiew and the 
consequent recognition of the authority of the Ih*- 
brew Canon, and subsequently by the reaction 
against tliis stretch of authority, maintained the 
opinion of .Tenmie and pushed it to its legitimate 
I'esnlts. The principle which h.'wl boon flssei ted by 
Cnristadt dogrnatiwilly in his “ de Canonicis Sciip- 

Patvinrclis, of Zcchiiriah tiip father of the Baptist, 
the Prayer of Joseph, tlic testament (SiaOijioi) and 
assumption of Moses, Abraham, Eldad and Modad, 
and Klijuh. 
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turiu libcUua” (1520) was act«l on by Lutlier. 
He s^ioke of individual books among those in ques- 
tion with a freiKlom as giYiat as that of Jeiume, 
judging c{u:h on its own mciits, praising Tohit as a 
“ pleasant comedy,” ;ind the Pjayer’of Mmiassch as 
a “ good model for penitents,” and rejecting the two , 
books of Esdras as containing worthless fables. 
The example of collecting the doubtful books in a 
separate group had been set in the Strasburg edi- 
tion of the Septuagint, 1526. .In Luther’s complete 
edition of the Gennan Bible acooi-dingly (1534) 
the books (Judith, Wisdom, Tobias, Sirach, 1 and 2 
Maccabi^s, Additions to Esther and Daniel, imd the 
]*r;jyer of Matnisseh) were grouped together under 
the general title of ** Apocjyplia, t. e. Books wliich 
aie not of like worth with Holy Sciipture, yet are 
good and useful to be rcivl.” In the history of the 
English Church, Wiclitf showed himself in this as 
in other points the forerunner of the Kefonnaiion, 
and n])plicd the teim Apocryjdia to all but the 
“ ” Canonical Books of the Old Te^tar 

ment. The judgment of Jerome was fonnally as- 
seiied in the .sixth Article. The disputed books 
weie collected and described in the same way in the 
piiiited English Bible of 1539 (Cjanmcr’.s), and 
since then tlicre has IsHin no fluctuation as to the 
applicjition of the word. The books to which the 
terai is ascrihinl arc in popular speech, not merely 
apocryphal, but the Ai>ocrypha. 

IT. Whatever questions may be at issue as to the 
authority of these books,- they have in any ctise an 
interest of which no controveisy can deprive them 
as connected with the literatuie, and therefore%rith 
the history, of the Jew.s. They represent the period 
*of transition ami decay which followed on the letuni 
from Babylon, when the prophets who wore then 
the teachera of the people had passe<l away and the 
age of scribes succcciled. Uncei-tain tis miiy Ijc the 
dates of individual books, few, if any, Ciin be thrown 
further bu<'k than the commencement of the 3rd 
century n.C. The latest, the 2nd Book of Esdi-as, 
i.s probably not later than 39 B.C., 2 Esdr. vii. 28 
being a subsequent intci-polatioii. The alterations 
of the Jewish character, the dilVercnt ])hases which 
Judaism pi'e.sentod in Palestine and Alexandria, the 
good and the evil whie.h were called forth by contact 
with idolatry in Egypt, and by the struggle against 
it in Syria, all these present themselves to the resider 
of tlie Apocrypha with gl*eato^ or jess distinctness. 
In the midbt of the diversities which we might nar 
tunilly expect to find in books written by ^fieront 
authors, in different countries, and at considerate 
intei-vids of time, it is possible to discern some cha- 
racteristics which belong to the collection as a 
whole, and these may be noticed in the following 
order. 

'(1.) The absence of the prophetic element. 
From first to last the books bear testimony to the 
assertion of Josephus (c. Ap. i. 8), that the i,Kpifi ^9 
8ia5ox^ of Prophets hod Itoen broken after the close 
of the 0. T. canon. No one speaks because the 
word of the Lord had come to him. Sometimes 
there is a direct confession that the gift of prophecy 
had depaited (1 Mncc. ix. 27), or the utterance of 
a hope that it might one day return (ibid. ir. 46, 
xiv. 41). Sometimes a teacher asserts in words 
theper{)ctuity of thegift(Wisd. vii. 27), and shows 
in the act of asserting it how diflerent &e illumina- 
tion which he had received was from that bestowed 
on the Prophets of the Canonicid Books. When a 
writer simulates the prophetic charactei*, he rapeats 
with slight modifications the language of the older 
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prophets as in Baruch, or makes a mcie prediction 
the text of a disseiiation as in the Epistle of Je- 
remy, or plays oi-bitrarily with combinations of 
di-eams and symbols, os in 2 Esdras. 8trango and 
perplexing as the last named book is, whatever there 
is in it of genuine feeling indicates a mind not at 
ease with itself, distracted with its own sufferings 
and with the problems of the universe, and ft is 
accordingly very far removed from the utterance of 
a man who spe^s as a messenger from God. 

(2.) Connected with this is the almost total dis- 
appearance of the power which had shown itself in 
the poetry of the Old 'I’estaipeut. The Song of the 
Three Children lays claim to the character of .a 
Psalm, and is piobubly a translation from some 
lituigical hymn ; but witli this exception the fonn 
of |K)etry is altogether Jibsent. So far as the writera 
have come under the influence of Greek cultivation 
they ctifi:h the tasto for rhetorical oi-namcnt which 
charactcri/tHl the literature of Alexandria. Fictitious 
ipcct-hos become almost indispensable additions to 
the nai-rative of an historian, and the story of a 
martyr is not complete unless (as in the later Acta 
Martyrum of Christian tradition.s) the suflerer de- 
claims in set terms against the pcisecutois. (Song 
of the Three Child., 3-22 ; 2 Mae. vi. vii.) 

(3.) The appearance, as part of the cuirent lite- 
rature of the time, of works of fiction, resting or 
purporting to rest on lui historical Ibundatjon. It 
is possible tliat this development of the iiation;d 
genius may have been in part the result of the 
Captivity. The Jewish exiles brought with them 
the reputation of excelling in minstielsy, and were 
called on to sing the “songs of Zion ” (Ps. cxxxvii). 
The trial of skill between the thiee young men in 
1 Esdr. iii. iv. implies a traditional belief that those 
who were pi*olnoted to places of honour under the 
Pei-sian kings were rainspicuous ft)r gifts of a .some- 
what similar character. The transition fioin thi.s 
to the practice of story-telling was with tlie Jews, 
as afterwards with the Arabs, eovsy and natural 
enough. The period of the ca})tivity with its 
strange adventures, an<l the remoteness of the 
scenes connectcrl with it, oJVeied a wide and attractive 
field to the imaginatiou of such narratora. Kome- 
times, as in Bel and tlie Dragon, the motive of such 
stories would be the love of the mai vellous ming- 
ling itself with the feeling of scorn with which the 
Jew lookisl on the idolater. In other crises, os in 
Tohit luid Susanna, the story would gain popu- 
larity from its ethic.al tendencies. The singular \ a- 
riations in the text of the formei* book indicate at 
once the extent of its circulation and the libortie.s 
taken by succe.s.sive editors. In the nanative of 
Judith, again, there is probably something more 
than the interest attaching to the liistory of the 
past. There is indeed too little evidence of the 
truth of the narrative for us to look on it as his- 
tory at all, and it taki*s its place in the region of* 
historicsil romance, written with a political moti\ e. 
Hnder the guise of the old Assyrimi enemies of 
Israel the writer is covertly attacking flic Syrian 
invodera against whom his countrymen were con- 
tending, stilling them up by a story of imagined or 
traditional heroism to follow the example of Judith 
as she had followed that of Jacl (Ewold, Geffch, 
Israels, vol. iv, p. 541). The development of thi.s 
form of literaturo is of colirse compatible with a 
high degree of excellence, but it is true of it at all 
times, and was especially true of the literaturo of 
the ancient world, that it belongs rather to its later 
nnd feebler jwriod. It is a special sign of decay in ho- 
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nesty and discernment when such writings are passed 
od‘ and ucx^pted as belonging to actual history. 

(4.) The free exercise of the imagination within 
the domain of history le*i to the growth of a purely 
legendary literatui’e. The full development of this 
was indeed rphervcil for a yet later fx^i'iod. The 
books of tlie AjKx rypha occupy a middle place be- 
tween those of the Old Testament in their sim- 
plicity and ti uthfulneijs and the wild extravagances 
of the Talmud. As it is, however, we find in them 
the {;cnns of some of the fabulous tmditions wliich 
were iiiHuoncing the inuuls of the Jews at the time 
of Our Loi-d’s ministry, and have since in some in- 
stiuiccs incoi porated themselves more or loss with 
the popular ^lief of Christendom. So in 2 Mac. i. 
ii. we meet with the statements that at tlie time of 
the Captivity the priests had concealed the saci-ed 
fire, and that it was miraculously renewed—that 
.leicmiuli had gone, accompanicti hy the tabernacle 
and the ark, “ to the mounbun where Mom?s climbed 
up to see the heritage of Cod,” and had there con- 
CKiled them in a cave togethej' with the altai* of in- 
cense. The apparition of the Pi’ophct at the close 
of the same book (xv. 15), jus giving to Judas Mac- 
cabacus the swoi'd with which, as a “ gift from 
God,** he was to “ woimd the adversarit's,** shows 
how prominent a place was occupied by Jci^'tniah 
in the ti-aditions and hopes of the people, and pre- 
pares us to understand the rumours which followed 
on om* LoixTs teaching and working that “ Jeremias 
or one of the prophets ** had appcaroil again (Matt, 
xvi. 14). So again in 2 Esdr. xiii. 40-47 we find 
the legend of the entire disappearance of the Ten 
Tribes which, in spite of direct and indirect testi- 
mony on the other side, has given occasion even in 
our own time to so many wild conjectures. In ch. 
xiv. of the same book we recognise (as has been 
pointed out alixaidy) the tendency to set a higher 
value on books of an esoteric knowledge than on 
those in the Hebrew Canon ; but it deserves notice 
that this is also another form of the tradition that 
Ezra dictated from a supernaturally-inspircil me- 
mory the Sacred Books which, according to that 
tradition, had been lost, and that both fables arc 
exaggerations of the part actually taken by liim 
and by the men of the Great Synagogue ** in the 
work of collecting and amaging them. So also the 
rhetorical narrative of the Exodus in Wisd. xvi.-xix. 
indicates the existence «f a traditional, half-lcgcndary 
history side by side with the canonical. It would 
seem, indeed, as if the life of Moses had appeared 
with many difterent embellishments. The foi-m in 
which that life appears in Josephus; the facts 
mentioned in St. Stephen’s speech and not found in 
the rentiiteuch, the allusions to Jannes and .Tambres 
(2 I'im. iii. 8), to the disputes between Michael 
and the devil (Jude 9), to the **rock that fol- 
lowed ** the Israelites (1 Cor. x. 4), all bear testi- 
mony to the widc-spr^ popularity of this semi- 
apocryphal history. 

(5.) As the most mitrked characteristic of 
the collection as a whole and of the period to 
which it belongs, there is the tendency to pass off 
supposititious l^ks under the cOver of illustrious 
names. The books of Esdras, the additions to Da- 
niel, the letters of Baruch and Jeremiah, and the 
Wisdom of Solomon, are obviously of this character. 
It is difiicult perhaps for us to measure in each in- 
staiioe the degree in which the writers of such books 
were guilty of actual frauds. In a Itook like the 
Wisdom of Solomon, for example, the form may 
have been adopted as a means of gaining attention 
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by which no one was likely to be deceived, and, os 
inch, it does not go beyond the limits of legitimate 
personation. The fiction in this case need not dimi- 
nish our admiration and reverence for the book any 
more than it would destroy the authority of Ecclc- 
siiiste's were we to comi* to the conclusion from in- 
ternal or other cv idence tliat it belonged to a later 
age than that of Solomon. I'he habit, however, of 
writing books under fictitious names is, ns the later 
Jewish history shows, a very dangerous one. The 
practice becomes almost a ti;ide. Each such work 
creates a new demand, to be met in its turn by a 
flesh supply, and thus the prevalence of an Apo- 
cryphal literature bt'comes a sure sign oi want of 
truthfulness on one bide, and want of discernment 
on the other. 

(6.) The absence of honesty and of the power to 
distinguish truth fiom falsehood, shows itself hi a 
yet more serious form in the insertion of formal 
documents purporting to be authentic, but in reality 
fiiiling altogether to estoblish any claim to that 
title. This is obviously the case with the decree 
of Ai-taxcrxcs in Esth. xvi. The letters with which 
2 Mac. opens fiom the Jews at Jerusalem betray 
their true character by their historical inaccui'acy. 
We can haixlly accept ns genuine* the letter in which 
the king of the Lacedaemonians (1 Mac.xii. 20,21) 
writes to Onias that “ the Lacedacmoniiuis and Jews 
ai’e brethren, and that tliey . 01*0 of the stock of 
Abraham.** The letteis in 2 Mac. ix. and xi., on the 
other hand, might be authentic so far as their con- 
tents go, but the recklessness with which such do- 
cumilts <*u‘e inserted as embellishments and make- 
weights throws doubt in a gi-eater or less degree on 
all of them. 

(7.) The loss of the simplicity and accuracy 
which characterise the history of ^he 0. T. is shown 
also in the eiTors and anachronisms in which these 
books abound. Thus, to take a few of the most 
striking instances, Haman is made a Macedonian, 
and the purpose of his plot is to transfer the king- 
dom from the Persians to the Macedonians (Esth. 
xvi. 10) ; two contradictory statements are given in 
the same book of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(2 Mac. i. 15-17, ix. 5-29); Nabuchodonosor is 
made to dwell at Nineve as the king of the Assy- 
rians (Judith i. 1). 

(8.) In their relation to the religious and ethical 
development of Juddsro during the period which 
these books embrace, we find (1.) the influences of 
the struggle against idolatry under Antiochus, as 
sl#wn partly in the revival of the old hei-oic spirit, 
and in the rccoixl of the deeds which it called forth, 
as in Maccabees, partly again in the tendency of a 
narrative like Judith, and the protests against idol- 
worehip in Baruch and Wisdom. (2.) The growing 
hostility of the Jews towards the Samaritans is shown 
by the Confession of the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. 1. 
25, 26). (3.) The teaching of Totit illustrates the 
prominence then and afterwards assigned to alms- 
giving among the duties of a holy life (Tob. iv. 
7-11, xii. 9). The classification of the three ele- 
ments of such a life, prayer, fasting, alms, in xii. 8, 
illustrates the traditional ethical teaching of the 
Scribes which was at once recognized and purified 
from tlie errors that had been connecteil with it in 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vi. 1-18). (4.) The 
same book indicates also the growing belief in the 
individual guiudianship of angels and the germs of 
a grotesque demonology, resting in port on the more 
mysterious phaenomcna of man’s spiritual nature, 
like the cases of demoniac possession in the Gospels, 
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blit associating itself only too easily with all thefrauds 
and superstitions of vagabond exorrists. (5.) The 
gi-eat Alexandrian book of the collection, the Wis- 
dom of Solomon, breathes, as we might expect, a 
^tl‘ain of higher mood ; and though them is abso- 
lutely no gi'ound for the patiistic tiadition that it 
was written by Philo, the conjecture that it might 
have been was not without a plausibility which 
might well commend itself to men like Pasil and 
Jerome. The pcrsoniliuition of Wisdom as ** the 
iinspotteil mirror of the power of (lod and the image 
of his goodness ” (vii. 20) as the imivoi-sal teacher 
of all “holy souls** in “all ages’* (vii. 27), as 
guiding and ruling Oml’s |)euple, approaches the 
teaching of Philo and foioshadows that of St. John 
as to the manifesbitioii of the Unseen (lod through 
the medium of the Logos and the othcc of that di- 
vine Woitl as the light that lighMh every man. 
In relation again to tie* symbolic character of the 
Temple as “ a re.setnl)l;uu*e of tin* holy tabernacle ** 
which God “has piepju*ed from the beginning” (ix. 
8), the language of this lx)ok connects itself at once 
witli that of Philo and witli the teaching of St. 
Paul or Apollos in the Epistle to the Hebrews. But 
that. whicJi w the great chaj-actci istic of the book, as 
of the school from which it omanahtl, is the wi iter’s 
.apprehension of God’s kingdom and the ble.sbings 
connected with it tw eternal, and so, as indefiendent 
of men’s conceptions of time. Thus chs. i. ii. con- 
tain the strong probjht of a righteous man ngiunst 
Ihe materialism which then in the foim of a sensual 
scllishness, as afteiwards in the dcvelojjcd system 
of the tSadducees, was con'upting the old Ihith of 
Israel. Against this he a.s.sei*ts that the “ souhs of 
the righteous aio in the Ininds of God” (iii. 1); 
fh.it the blessings which the popular belief 'con- 
?iecte‘l with lengtli of <lays wcie not to 1 m* mca.suiv'l 
by the duration of years, seidng that “ wisdom is the 
gmy hair unto men, and an unspotted life is old 
age,” (6.) In regjml to another truth ah o this book 
w.is in advance of the popular belief of the Jews of 
Palestine. In the mid.st of its .strong protests 
.igain.st idol.itry, there is the fcjllest recognition of 
thxl’a uni\cisal love (xi. 2:i-2fi), of the truth that 
His power is hut the instrument of His righteotjs- 
noss (xii. 16), of the <litteronce between those who 
are the “ less to be blamed ” .is “ seeking God and 
desirous to find Him ” (xiii. 0), and the victims of 
a darker and more debasing idolatry. Here also the 
unknown writer of the Wiwlom of Solomon seems 
to propare the w.iy for the higher and wider teach- 
ing of the New Testament. 

It docs not fall within the scope of the pre.sent 
article to speak of the controversies whic;h have 
arisen within the Church of England, or in Lutheran 
or Ileformetl communities abroad, in connexion with 
the authority and use of these ^oks.‘ Those di.s- 
putes raise questions of a very grave iiitei'est to the 
student of Ecclesiastic.il Histoiy. What ha.s been 
aimed at here is to supply the Biblical student with 
data which will prei)ai-e him to judge fairly and 
im|)artially. [E. H. P.] 

APOLLO'NIA (’AiroXAwvIa), a city of Mace- 
donia, through which Paul and Sil^ passed in their 
way from Philippi and Amphipolis to Thessalonica 
*vii. 1). It was in the di.stnct of Mygdonia 
(PHn. iv. 10. s. 17), and according to ihe Antmiiie 
/Unerary was distant ,*10 Roman miles from Axxi- 
P“*p®^is aJid 37 Roman miles trom Thessalonica. 
T his city must not bo confounded with the more 
celebrated Apolloiiia in Illyria. 

APOTjIjO'NIUS (’AiroXXflSviox^ the aon of 
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Thrjwaeus govenior of Coclc-Syria and Phoe- 
nice, under Sk.i.kucus IV. PfilLOPATon, B.c. 
187 tL, a bitter enemy of the Jews (2 Macc. iv. 
4), uliu urged the king, at the instigation of Simon 
the commander {(rrpa,T‘ny6^ of the temple, to 
plunder the tcnqtle at Joiusnlem (2 Macc. iii. .5 ff.). 
The writer of the Declamation on the Maccnliees, 
printed among tlie works of Josephus, relates of 
Apollonius the ciroum.stoncos which are commonly 
referred to his emissaiy Ileliodorus {^De Macc. 4; 
cf. 2 Mac(;. iii. 7 IL). 

2. An olfiwr of Aiitiochus Epiphanes, governor 
of Samaria (Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, .") ; 7, 1), who led 
out a large foroe against Judas Maccabaeus, but was 
defeated and slain n.C. 100 (I M.icc. iii. 10-12 ; Jo- 
sGj>h. Ant. xii. 71). He is probably the .same per- 
son who uras c-hiof commi'-sioner of the rovenue of 
Judaea (Apxofy <popo\oylas, 1 Macc, i. 20 ; cf. 
2 Macc. V. 24), who sj)oil(Hl Jerusalem, taking 
.idvMntogo of the S^abbath (2 M.icc. v. 24-26), and 
occupied a fortified position there (n.C. 168) 
(I Macc. i. 30 fl*.). 

3. The son of ?Ieiicsthrn.s (possibly identic.il 
with the former), an envoy commissioned (li.o. 
173) by Antiochiis Epiphsuics to congratulate Pto- 
lemaeus Philometor on his being enlhroneil (2 M.icc. 
iv. 21). An ambassador of the same n.ime was .it 
the head of the enibsissy which Antiochiis sent to 
Rome (Liv. xlii. 0). 

4. The son of Gennaeus (d roG Tfvvalov, it 
seems impos.sible that this can be dcs edlen Apdl. 
*S'o//n, Liith.), a Syrian geneial under Autioclius V. 
KiJ})ntor c. B.C. U>3 (2 Macc. xii. 2\ 

6. TitH Datan (AcCox, .Tosepb. Ant. xiii. 4, §3, 
i. e. one of the Dahac or Dai, a jvoplo of Sogilinna), a 
govenior of Coele •Syria (rhu Sura M k. S. 1 Macc. 
X. 69) under Alexander B.iliis, who embrawd the 
cause of his rival Demetrius Nicator, and was nj>- 
polntorl by him to a chief command (I Macc. /. c. 
KOTeoTTTjcre, Vulg. evnstituit dneem). If he were 
the same as the Apollonius whom IVlybius men- 
tions as foster-brother and confidaut of Demetrius 1. 
(probably a son of (.’3) 9vo7y ^apxovroiv 
Mt\tdypov fcal Meyf<r04wst Polyb. xxxi. 21, §2), 
his conduct is easily intelligible. Apnlloiuus l aised a 
large force and attacked Jon.ith.in, the ally of Alex- 
ander, but w'.xs entiroly defeated by him (n.C. 147) 
near Azotus (1 M.icc, x. 70 tL). Josephus {Ant. 
xiii, 4, §3 f.) leprosents Apdlonius ns the general of 
Alexander at the time of his defeat; but this st.'ite- 
ment, though it has found .advocates (Wenisdoi f, 
dc fide Ubr^Macc. p. l.'l.'}, yet «loubtfullyJ,apjicars 
to bo untenable on internal grounds. Ct. Grimm, 
1 Macc. x. 61). [h. F. W.] 

APOT.LOPirANES CAitoXXo^mImjs ; Ajx,l- 
hphnnes), a Syrian, killed by Judos Maccabaeus 
(I Macc. ii. 6). 

■APOIVLOS (’ArroXXeSy, e. ’AroXXcivtos, a** 
the flodex Bezne actually gives it, or perhaps *AipoX- 
XdSwpos), a Jew from Alexandria, eloquent {\6yioiy 
which may also mejui lentined), and mighty in the 
Scriptures : one instructed in the way of the Lord 
(Ghiist) acamling to tlie imperfect view of the 
disciples of John the Baptist (Acts zviii. 2b), but 
on his coming to Ephesus during a temporary al> 
sence of St. Paul, A.D. 54, more |»rfectly tauglit 
by Aquila and Priscilla. After this he became a 
preacher of tlic gospel, fust in Achaia, and then in 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 27, xix. 1), where he watoied 
that which Paul had planted (1 Cor. iii. 9). When 
the apostle wrote his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
Apollos was with or near him fl Cor. xvi, 12), 
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probably nt Kphesus in A.n. r>7 : wo hear of him 
then that he was* unwilling at that time to journey 
to Corinth, but would do so when he should have 
conveuieiit time. He is mentioiie<l but once more 
in the N. T., in Tit. iii. l.'i, where Titus is de- 
sired to bnng Zenas the lawyer and A]M)ll()h on 
their way cUligently, that nothing may be wanting 
to them.” After this nothing is known of him. 
Tnulition makes liim bishop of Caesareii {AIcnolofj, 
Oraec. ii. b. 17). The exact part which Apollos 
took in the missionary work of the ajwstolic age 
Ciin never be luseortained ; and much fruitless con- 
jecture has been spent on the subject. After the 
entiiT amity between St. Paul and him which 
appears in the first Kpi^le to the Corinthhuis, it is 
haiftly possible to imagine any important ditlerence 
in the doctrines which they taught. Certainly we 
cannot accede to the hypothesis that the tro^pia 
against w’hich the apostle ‘SO otlen warns tlie Co- 
vinthians, w.os a clisiractvpiistic of the teaching of 
Apollos. Thus much may safely be granted, that 
them may have been diilci-ence enough iu the outward 
character and expression of the two to attract the 
lover of eloquence nn<l philosophy rather to Ajmllos, 
.somewhat jierhqis to the dispai agemeiit of St. l*anl. 

Much ingenuity has been spent in Geiiiiany in 
defining the four piities in the church at (^oiiiith, 
supposed to be indicated 1 Cor. i. 12 : and tlie 
Apollos party has lieeii vaiiously characterised : see 
Kcander, Pjlanz. m. Lcitnniu p. 378 If. 4th cd. ; 
Conybeare and Ilowson, Lifu and Epistles of St. 
Paul, vol. 1., p. 52d ; vol. ii. pp. 0-U, 2nd. c«i. 
Winer refera to P/izer, Diss. de Apollone doctore 
apostol.f Altorf, 1718: llopf.f Comm, de Apollone 
psemlo doctorCf Hag. 1782 ; and especially, to 
Heym^uin, in the Saxon Exegetische SMien\ ii. 
213 ft’. [II. A.] 

APOLLTON. [Asmodkus.] 

APOSTIjB (iwdffToXoj, one sent forth), the 
oftidal name, in the N. T., originally ot those 
Twelve of the disciples whom Jesus chose, to send 
forth first to pieach the gospel, and to be with Him 
during the course of his ministry on earth. After- 
wards it was extended to othera who, though not of 
the number of the Twelve, yet were equal with 
them in odice and «lignity. The woid .also np{)ears 
to have been used in a non-oflid.al sense to desig- 
nate a much wider circle of Christicau messciigei-s 
and teachers (see 2 Cor. viii, 23; Phil. ii. 25). 
It is only of those who were oflicially designated 
apostles that wc ti eat in this article. 

The original qualification of an apostle, as stated 
by St. Peti'r, on occusion of electing a successor to 
the traitor Judas, was, that he should have bocn 
personally acquainted with the whole mini.stcrinl 
course of our Lord, from the baptism of John till 
the day when lie was taken up into heaven. He 
himself describes them as ** they that had continued 
with Him in his temptations” (Luke xxii. 28). By 
this close peraonal intercourse with Him, they were 
peculiarly iitted to give testimony to the facts of 
rt-iemption : and we gather, from his own woids 
in .John xiv. 28, xv. 26, 27, xvi. 1.3, that an e.spo- 
cial bestowal of the Spirit’s influence was granted 
them, by which their memories were quickened, 
and their rower of reproducing that which they 
had heanl from Him increased above the oi*dinary 
measure of man. The apostles were from the 
lower ranks of life, simple and uneductited ; some 
of them were related to Jesus accoiding to the 
flesh : some had praviously been disciples of John 
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the Baptist. Our Lord cliose them early in his 
public career, though it is uncertain pi-ecisely at 
what time. Some of them hod certainly partly 
attached themselves to Him before ; hut after their 
rail as ajiostlcs, they appear to have lieen continu- 
>iusly with Him, or in his servia*. They seem to 
have been all on an equality, both during and aftei* 
the ministry of Chri.st on cai*th. We find one 
indeed, St. Peter, from feiTour of personal charac- 
ter, usually prominent among them, jmd distin- 
guished by having the first place assigned him in 
tbimding the Jewish and Gentile churches [Petkh] ; 
but we never find tlic slightest trace in Scripture 
of any superionty or primacy being in consequence 
accorded to him. We also find that lie and two 
others, James and John, the suns of Zebedee, are 
ailmitted to the imier privacy of our Lord's acts 
aii<l sufferings on several occasions (Maik v. 37 ; 
Matt. xvii. 1, ff., xxvi. .37); but this is no proof 
of superiority in rank or ofliec. Kaidy in our 
Lord’s mini.stry, He sent them out two luid two to 
preach ie{)oiihmce, and fierfbrni miracles in his 
name (Matt. x. ; Luke ix.). 'riiis their mission 
was of the natuie of a solemn enll to the children of 
Isnael, to whom it wras confined (Matt. x. 5, 0). 
Thera is however in liis chaige to the a[»ostles on 
this occasion, not a word of their proelairniiig his 
own mission as the Messiah of the Ji‘wisli people: 
their pmiching was at this time strictly of a pre- 
p:u.itory kind, rt^mbling that of John the Baptist, 
the Loril’s foicrimner. 

The Apostles weie early warmnl by their ISlaster 
of the solemn nature and the danger of their calling 
(Matt. X. 17), but weie not eiitrustetl with any 
esoteric doctrines, of which imlewl his teaching, 
being eminently and entiraly practJeal, did not ad- 
mit. They accompaniiHl Him in his journeys of 
teaching and to tlw‘ Jewish feasts, saw his wondeiTul 
works, he.'ird his dlsconraes addressed to the people 
(Matt. V. 1 if., xxiii. 1 If. ; Luke iv. 1 3 tf.) or 
those which he held with leanied Jews (Matt. xix. 
13 ff. ; Luke X. 2!) ff.), miule inquiries of Him on 
religious mattcra, sometimes conceming his own 
sayings, soinetinies of a general natnn* (Malt. xiii. 
10 i!’., XV. 15 1T‘., xviii. 1 ff. ; Luke viii. 9 ff., xii. 
41, xvii. 5 ; .John ix. 2 ff., xiv. Ti, 22 .il.) ; soim'- 
times they worked miracles (Mark vi. 13 ; Luke ix. 
6), sometimes attemjited to do so without suc- 
cess (Matt. xvii. 16). They recognisetl their 
Master as the Christ of God (Matt. xvi. 16 ; Luke 
ix. 20), and ascribed to Him supernatural power 
(Luke ix. 54), but in the recognition of the spiritu.al 
teaching and mission of Christ, they made very 
slow progress, held back ns they were by weakness 
of apprehensiun .and by natui'.*il prejudices (Matt. 
XV. 16, xvi. 22, xvii. 20 f. ; Luke ix. 54, xxiv. 25; 
.John xvi. 12) : they w'cre compelled to ask of Him 
the explanation of even his simplest ptruhles (Mark, 
viii, 14 ff. ; Luke xii. 41 ff.), and openly confessed 
their weakness of faith (Luke xvii. 5). Even at 
the removal of our Loixl from the earth they were 
yet weak in their knowledge (Luke xxiv. 21 ; .John 
xvi. 12), tliongh He had for so long been carefully 
preparing and insti'ucfing them. And when that 
happened of which He had so often forewarned them, 
— ^his apprahension by the chief priests and Phari- 
sees, — ^they all foreook Him and fled (Matt. xxvi. 
56, &c.). They left his burial to one who was not 
of their number and to the women, and were only 
convinced of his resurrection on the very plainest 
proofs furnished by Himself. It was flrat when this 
fact became undeniable that light seems to have 
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entered tlieir minds, and not even then without his 
own special aid, opening their underattuidings that 
they might underatond the Scriptures. Even after 
that, many of them returned to their common occu- 
pations (John xxi. 3 ft*.), and it required a new 
direction from tlie Lord to recall them to their mis- 
sion and re-unite them in Jerusalem (Acts i. 4V 
Before the descent of the Holy Spirit on the Chu)x:h, 
Peter, at least, seems to have lM*en specially inspired 
by Him to declare the prophetic sense of St:ripture 
respec^tiiig the traitor Judas, and direct his place to 
he Idled up. On the Keastof Pente(jost, ten days 
after our Lord’s ascension, the Holy Spirit csimc 
down on the assembled church (Acts ii. 1 ft*.); luid 
frcm that time the Apostl(>s became altogether dif- 
ferciit men, giving witness with jrawer of the life 
and death and resnn’ectioii of Jesus 2 is he had de- 
clared they should (Luke xxiv. 48 ; Acts i. 8. 21i, 
ii. 32, id. 15, v. 32, xdi. 31). First of all the 
mother-church at Jerusalem grew up under their 
hands (Acts iii.-vii.), and their supciior dignity and 
IK)wer were univcmally acknowledged by the rulcm 
and the jicoplp ( Acts v . 1 2 If.) . E v on the {X‘i*sccution 
whicli arose about Stephen, and put the lii*st check 
oil tlie sprcad of the (lospel in Judaea, docs not 
si'em to have brought peril to the Apostles (Acts 
viii. 1). Their first mission out of Jerusalem was 
to iSamaria (vVets viii. 5 ft*. 14), where the Lord 
himself had, during his ministry, sown tlie seal ■ 
of the doKpol. Hei’e ends, pioperly si»ejiking (or 
mther pci haps with the genenil visitation hinted at 
in Acta ix. 32), the fimt pciiod of the Apostles* 
agency, during whicli its centie is Jeru«Uem, and 
the prchiinent liguie is that of 8t, Peter. Agicc- 
ably to the promise of our Lonl to him (Matt. xvi. 
18), which we conwive it imimssiiile to undci-hfimd 
othei-wisc tlian in a personal sense, he among Uie 
twelve foundations (I lev. xxi. 14) was the stone on 
whom the Church was fiist built; and it was his 
privilege first to open the doors of the kingdom of 
heaven to .Tews (Acts ii. 14, 42) and to (lentiles ■ 
(Acts X. 11). The centre of the second jieriod of 
the apostolic agency is Antioch, wheie a church 
soon was built up, coiiiii.sting of Jews and Ceiililes; 
find the central tigure t)f this and of the sulwequent 
period is St. Paul, a (xinvert not originally belong- 
ing to the number of the Twelve, but wonderfully 
prepanxl and miraculously won for the high oftice 
[Paul]. This period, whoso histoiy (all that we 
know of it) is related in Acts xi. 19-30, xiii. 1-5, 
was inaiM by the united working of Paul and the 
other apostles, in the co-operation and inteieoursc 
of the two churches of Antioch and Jerusidem. 
From Uiis time the third apostolic piiod opens, 
marked by the almost entire disappearance of the 
Twelve from the sacred naniitive, and tlie exclusive 
agency of St. Paul,* the gixiat apostle of the (Icn- 
tiles. The whole of the remaining nanativo of the 
Acts is oi'cupied with his missionary journeys; 
anil when wo leave him at Rome, all tlie Gentile 
churches from Jerusalem round about unto Illyricum 
owe to him their foundation, and look to him for 
supei vision. Of tlie missionaiy agency of the rest 
of tlie Twelve, wc know absolutely nothing from 
tlie^ sacred narrative. Some notices we have of 
their personal history, which will be found under 
their respective names, together with the principal 
legends, trustworthy or untnistwoi*thy, which have 
wmo down to us respecting them. See Petek, 
James, John especially. As regards the apostolic 
it seems to have been pre-eminently that of 
founding the churches, and upholding them by 
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supernatural power sjiccially bestowed for that pur- 
pose. It ceased, as a matter of course, with its first 
holdera : all continuation of it, from the very con- 
ditions of its existence (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 1), being im- 
possible. The MffKonos of the ancient chuivhes 
co-existcil with, and did not in any sense succc>ed, 
the Apostles ; and when it is dnim^ for bishops or 
any church ofticers tliat they are their succ'essois, 
it can 1)6 uiideratood only chronologically, and not 
oftinally. 

The work which contains the fullest aaxiimt of 
the agency of the Apostles within the linyts of the 
N. T. history is Neandcr*s treatise, Gesch. der 
Pjlanzumj und Lcitunq der ckristlichcn Kirohe 
dureh die Aposieft 4t.h edition, Hambuig, 1847. 
Moie ample, but tiir less iiifx>i'estiug, notices may 
be found in Cavc*s Autiq, Apist,, or History of 
the A|)()i>tles, Lond. 1077. [II. A.] 

AP'PAM (D^SE; *Air^atv; Apphaim)^ name 
of a inuu (1 Clir. ii. 30, 31). 

APPEATj. The principle of af>pcal was recog- 
nized by the Mosaic law in the esUiblishmcnt of a 
central court under the presideiiey of the judge or 
ruler for the time being, before which all cases too 
dilliciilt for the local courts were to be tried (Deut. 
xvii. 8-9). Winer, indeed, infers from Josepliiis 
{Ant. iv. 8, § 14, sc. ol SiKatr- 

Tof) that this was not a projier court of ai)pcid, the 
locid jutlges and not the litigants being, accctrdiug to 
the above language, the appellants : but these words, 
taken in connexion with a former passage in the 
same chapter (cf rts . . . rivh airlav irpo^cpot) 
may be rcgaided simply in the light of a general 
direction. According to tte above regulation, the 
apjieid lay in the time of the Judges to the judge 
(1 Judg. iv. 6), mid under the monarchy to the 
king, who apjiears to have deputed certain ])crsons 
to inquire into the facts of the case, and lecoid his 
dedsion thereon (2 Sam. xv. 3). Jehoshaphnt dele- 
gated his judicial authority to a court iiennaiieiifly 
established tor the pni-pose (2 Chr. xix. 8). These 
comts were re-established by Ezra (h'zr. vii. 25). 
After the institution of the Sanheilrim the final 
apjieal lay to them, and the various stages through 
which a case might pass are thus ilcscribed by the 
Talmuilists — from the local consistory before which 
the cause was fiiat tried, to the consistory that sat 
in the neighbouiing town: tlienci) to the courts at 
Jerusalem, commendng in the couit of the 23 that 
sat in the gate of Shuslian, pnx;eeding to the court 
that sat in the gate of Nioanor, and concluding with 
the grcat council of the Sanhedrim that sat in the 
room Gazith (Carpzov. Appar. p. 571). 

A Roman citizen under the republic had the 
right of apjiealing in criminal cases from the deci- 
sion of a magistrate to the people; and as the 
emperor succeeded to the ])ower of the people, there 
was an appeal to liim in the last resort. (See IHct. 
of Ant. art. Appellatio.) 

St. Paul, as a Roman citizen, exercised a right of 
apjxial from the jurisdiction of the local court at 
Jerusalem to the Emperor (Acts xxv. 1 1 ).* But 
I as no drcision hail been given, there could he no 
appeal, properly speaking, in his case; the lan- 
guage used (Acts xxv. 9) implies the right on the 
part of the accused of electing cither to be tri^ by 
the provincial magistrate, or by the Emperor. Since 
the procedure in the Jewish 000145 at that {x*riod 
was of a mixed and undefined character, the Roman 
and the Jewish autliorities co-existing and canying 
on the course of justice l>ctwcen them, Paul availed 
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himself of his uiuloubted privilege to In* tri«i by 
the pure Uoman law. [W. L. B.] 

APTHIA r'Air^la, a Greek forai of the Latin 
Appittf written 'Airirfa Acts xxviii. 15), a Cliiistian 
woman addressed jointly with Philemon and Ar- 
chippud ill Philem. I, appiRMitly a memlKir of the 
foimer's lioiischolL seeing that the letter is on a 
family mattei*, and that the church that is in her 
house is mentioned next to these two, and not im- 
piobably his wife (Chrys., Theodoiet). Nothing 
inoie is sjiid or known of her. [H.A.] 

AP'PHTJS CAir^aOf; Apphtts), surname of 
Jonathan MaccaWiis (1 Mace. ii. 5). 

APTII FOR'UM (*Ainrfou Acts xxviii. 
15) wjis a vei-y well known stiition (as we leain 
fiom Hor. S<it. i. 5, and Cic. nd Alt. ii. 10) on the 
Appian Way, the gieat road which hvl from Koine 
to the neighbourhood of the Bay of Naples. St. 
Paul, having landed at Piiteoli (ver. IH) on his 
ariival from Malta, proceeded under the charge of 
the centurion along the Appian Way towards Kome, 
lUid found at Appii Foium a gi*oup of Christians, 
who had gone to meet him. The position of this 
place is fixed by tlie ancient Itineraiies at 43 miles 
iiym Kome (Tifm. Ant. p. 107 ; liin. Ifier. p. 
till). The Jerusalem Itinemiy calls it a mutatio. 
Horace describes it as full of tax onus and boatmen. 
This ni'ose from the circumstance that it wa.s at th< 
northem end of a canal which lan jxu-allel with the 
road, thixiugh a cxmsideiable pait of the Pomptine 
AIm*shes. There is no ditliculty in identifying the 
site with some ruins near IWponti; and in fact 
the 43id milestone is rreservwl there. The name 
is prokibly due to AppCis Claudius, who first con- 
structed tills piirt of the load : and from a passage 
iu Suetonius, it would appivir that it was connected 
in some way with his family, even in the time ol 
St. Paul. [Thiikk Tavkuns.] p. S. H.] 

APPLE, APPLE-TREE (H-lBn), TajijiAnch 
The passages in which thisfruit is mentioned aieCant. 
vii. 8 ; Prov. xxv. 11, and the nuiic woid is used for 
the tree in Joel i. 12 ; C'aat. ii. 3, 5, viii. 5. The de- 
rivation is fiom riQJ, Jluvitf spiriU'Uf and implies a 
fragiance belonging to the fruit as notified iu Cant, vii 
8. The cultivation of these trees probably gaxe it: 
name to Beth-Tnppuah of the mnuiitaius of Judah 
(see Josh. xv. 34, 53; xii. 17), the modern TellAb 

(Arab. wheie Koblnson notiasl olix'c- 

yards and vineyards, with marks of industry am 
thrift on cveiy siil<». “Many of the former ter- 
races,” he says, “ sdong the hill-sides ni’c still in 
use, and the hmd looks Manewhat as it may hav< 
done ill ancient times” (Kobins. ii. 71). Unfor- 
tunately he makes no mention of any fruit which 
might be identified with the n**IBn of Scripture. 

Kefcrring to the passages above quoted we maj 
gatlier that the fruit was goMwi-coloureil, fnigmiit 
and sweet, and that the tree was shady and 
fiil. ^‘As the npplc-tiec among the trees of the 
wtxsJ, HO is my beh>vcfl among the sons.” 

In all the passages the i-enderiug of the LXX. is 
p?l\ov. Vulg. vuilnm. 

Jt is said tliat the apple is a fiuit little known 
ill Palestine, and that this i-endciing of is not 
consistent with tlio excellenee ascribed both to the 
fruit and tiee by Sciijituie. Bishop Patrick sup- 
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loses the word to signify all fruits that breathe a 
agnuit odour, such us oranges, jicaches, citi’ons, 
jomegiaiiate'-, &c. ; i. e. he holds the name n-IBn 
bo be generic, not specific. Celsius (Hierobot, t. i. 
>. 255) has laboured to identify this fruit with 
he rmtlu Cydonia, or quinces (w*e also Ray, Hist, 
jf Plants^ V. ii. c. iii. p. 1453) ; but the most gene- 
al opinion is that tlie citron-tiee {Citnis m^ica) 
is tlie n-lSn. In the cliaracter both of its foliage 
and its tipuit, it satisfies all the above-quoted pas- 
sages of iScriptuie, luid it Nourishes in Western Asia 
n company witli the orange imd the lemon. It is a 
.u^e and beautiful tiee, it is always gieen, it is 
cry fragrant, gives a deep and refreshing j»hadc, 
md is laden with golden colouied fruit. In Cant, 
i. 5, the rendering of the A. V., “ Comfort me with 
ipples** should be rather strew me n cmch of 
citron learesf* m aecordance xvith the Greek of the 
LXX., <rTOifiA<raT4 /te iy p'fiKois. [W. D.] 

AQ'UILA (*A«i5\aj: Wolf, CuraCf on Acts 
xviii. 2, Ix'lievcs it to have b«*n Graecised fiom the 
Latin Aquila, not to have :uiy lIebieworij;jn, and to 
have been adopted as a Latin name, as Paiilus by 
Saul),a Jexv whom St. Paul found at Corinth on his 
ariival fi“om Athens (Acts win. 2). He is theie de- 
sciibeil as novriirbr ry yeVei, from the connexion 
of xvhich description with the bu t that we find more 
than one Pontius Aquila in the Pontian gens at Korne 
in the days of the Republic (see Cic. ad Fam. x. 33 ; 
Suet. Cues. 78; JJict. of Bioyt, ait. Aquila and 
Pontius), it has Wn imagiiUHl that he may have 
been a fi eedman of a Pontius Aquila, and that his 
being a Pontiiui by birth may have liei'ii merely an 
interence from his name. But besides that this is a 
|x>iiit on which St. Luke could liaidly be ignorant, 
Aquila, the translator of the O. T. into Gieek, wa.'i 
also a native of Pontus, At tlie time when St. Paul 
met with Aquila at Corinth, he had fled, with his wife 
Priscilla, fioin Itome, in consequence of an order of 
Claudius commanding all Jews to leave Rome (Suet. 
Claud. 25-—“ Judueos impulsoie Chresto assiduu 
tumultuantcs Roma expulit;” see Claudius). 
He bcuime acquainted with St. Paul, and tlicy 
abode together, and wrought at their common trade 
of making the Cilician tent or haii -cloth [Paul]. 
On the departure of the Apostle from Corinth, a 
year and six months alter, Priscilla and Aquila 
accompanied him to Ephesus on his way to Syria. 
There they remained ; and when AfX)llos came to 
Ephesus, knowing only the baptism of .Folin, tlicy 
took him and taught him the way of the Loid 
more jx-rilH-tly. At what time they became Chris- 
tians IS uncertain: had Aquila been conx'oiicd before 
his lii-st meeting with St. Paul, the woi-d paBrir-fis 
would baldly have been omitted (sec against this 
view Neander, Pfl, n Leit. p*. 333 f., -md for it 
Herzog Encycl, s.v.). At the time of writing 
1 Cor., Aquila and his wife were still in Ephesus 
(I Cor. xvi. 19) ; but in Rom. xvi. 3 ff., we firul 
them again at Rome, and their liouso a place of 
assembly for the Christians. They are there de- 
scribed ns having endangeml their lives for tliat of 
the Apostle. In 2 Tim. iv. 19, they are saluted as 
being with Timotheus, piobably at Ephesus. In 
both these latter places the foim Pri^ and not 
Piiscilla is used. 

Nothing further is known of either of them. 
The Monolog. Gracconim gi\'i« only a vague tradi- 
tion that they were heluvided ; and the Maiiyiol. 
Horn, celebrates both on July 8. [II. A.J 
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AB OV) and Ali OF MOAB OKID 
Sum. Vei-s. HtjnB; ''Up; Ar), one of tlic chief 
places of Motib (Is. xv. 1 ; Nuin. xxi. 28).** 
Krom the Onomosticon (Jfoab), and from Jerome's 
Coni, on Is. xv. 1, it nppoins tliat in tlmt day 
the place was known as Aieopolis^ and llabbath- 
Moab, “ id est, grandis Afoab ” (Iceland, 577 ; Rob. 
ii. 166, note).** The site is still citlled Rabija; it 
lies about limf-way between Kerek mid the Wady 
Mojeb^ 10 or 11 miles fiom each, the Roman road 
p:tssing through* it. The remains oic not so im> 
(lortant Jis might be imagined (Irby, 140 ; Buix-kli. 
377 ; De Saulcy, ii. 44-46, and Map 8). 

In the books of Moses Ar app»u*s to be used as a 
representative name for the whole nation of Moab ; 
see Deut. ii. 9, 18, 29 ; mid also Num. xxi. 1 5, where 
it is coupled with a word rai'ely if ever umhI in the 
same nu^cr, ** the dwellinij of Ar.** In 

Num. xxu. 36 the almost identical wonls 'Vy 
{ 0*6 rendered “ a city of Moab,** following the Sam. 
Vers., the LXX., mid Vulgate. [(!.] 

A'RA (BIN ; 'Apd ; Ara), name of a man 
(1 Chr. vii. 38). 

AltAB Q'lB; Aip€/t; Alex,, *Ep4fi; Ara6), 

a city of Judah in the mountainous district, pro- 
Irnbly in the neighbourhood of Hebron. It is men- 
tioned only in Josh. xv. 52, and has not yet been 
identified. [Aubttk.] 

A'RABAH (nang; 'Apapa; Campestria, 
p/uni7/cs,). Josh, xviii. 18. Although this word 
appeals in the Auth. Vei-s. in its original shape 
only in the verso above quoted, yet in the Hebrew 
text it is of froquent occurrence. 

1 . If the derivation of Gesenius ( Thea. 1066) is to 
be accepted, the fundamental memiiiig of tlie term 
is “burnt up** or “waste,** and thence “sterile,** 
.and in accoixlancc with this idea it is employed in 
various poetical parts of Scripture to designate gene- 


■ According to Gesenius {Jesaiaf SI 5), an old, pro- 
bably Moabite, form of the word *1'^, a “ city.” 

*» Samaritan Codex and Version, “ os far as Moab,” 
reading for iy ; and so also LXX. itaq M. 

* Wo have Jerome’s testimony that Arcopolis was 
believed to bo quasi ^Aptot ir6Ai«, «* the city of Ares” 
(Mars). This is a good inNtanec of the tendency 
which is noticed by Trench {^English Past and Pre-. 
sentf 218, 220) as existing in language to tamper 
with the derivations of words. Ilo gives another 
example of it in “ llicrosolyma,” quasi iVpos, “ holy.” 

d Ritter {Syrien, 1212, 13) tries hard to make 
out that Areopolis and Ar-Moab were not identical, 
and that the latter was the “ city in the midst of 
the wady” [Aboer] ; but he fails to establish his 
point. 

* The early commentators and translators seem to 
have overlooked or neglected the fact, that the 
Jordan valley and its continuation south of the Dead 
Sea had a special name attached to them, and to them 
only. By Josephus the Jordan valley is always called 
the Mvyd irefiioi^ ; but he applies the same name to the 
plain of Esdraclon. Jerome, in the Onomasticonf 
states the name by which it was then known was 
Aulon, avXup {i.e. channel); but he preserves no 
such distinction in tb% Vulgate, and renders Arabah 
hy planUies, solitudo, eampesfria, desertum, by one 
or all of which he translates indiscriminately Mishor, 
Bokaa, Midbar, Shcfela, Jcsliimon, equally unmindfUl 
of the qiccial force attaching t6 several of these 
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rally a banvn, iiuinhabitablo district, — “a deso- 
lation, n dry land, and a descHf a land wherein no 
man dwolietli, neither dotii any son of man pass 
thcroby** (.Jer. li. 43: see a sticking reniaik in 
Martiueau, 395 ; and amongst other passages, Job 
xxiv. 5, xxxix. 6 ; Is. xxxiii. 9, xxxv. 1). 

2. But within this general siguihcatiuu it is plain, 
from even a casual examination of the topographicuil 
I'CCorJs in the earlier books of the Bible, tliat the 
word has also a more special and local force. In 
tliesc cases it is found with the definite article 
(niiyn,‘ha-Arabah), “ tlio Arabah,** and is also so 

mentioned as clearly to refer to some spot or district 
familiiu* to the tiieii inhabibrnts of i’alestiiie. This 
distvi(d^ — although nowhere expressly so defined in 
the Bible, mid although the peculiar force of tlie 
word “ Anibnh ** appeal's to have been disregarded 
by even the earliest commentators and interpreters 
of the Sacred Books**— has wiUiin our own times 
been identified with the deejvsunken valley or trench 
which forms the most striking among the many 
stiiking natural features of Palestine, and which 
extends with great uniformity of formation from 
the slopes of llcrmon to the Elanitic Gulf of the 
Red Sea ; the most remarkable dep^j^ion known to 
exist on the surface of the globe (Humboldt, Cosmos^ 
i. 1.50, oil. Bo!m; see 3so 301). Through the 
noithem portion of this extraordinary fissure the 
Jordon rushes through the lakes of Huleh and Oun- 
uesareth down its toiiuous course to the deep chasm 
of the Dead Sea. This portion, about 150 miles 
in length, is known amongst the Arabs by the 

name of el-Ghor an appellation which it 

hits borne certainly since the doys of Abulfcda.^ 
The southern boundaiy of the Ghor has been fixed 
by Robinson to be the wall of clifis which crosses 
the valley about 10 miles south of the Dead Sea. 
Down to the foot of these clifis the Ghor extends; 
from their summits, southward to the |^if of 
Akabah, the valley changes its name, or, it w’ould 

words. Even the accurate Aquila has failed in this, 
and uses his favourite ^ omoAt; indiscriminately. The 
Talmud, if wo may trust the single reference given 
by Reland (365), mentions the Jordan valley under 
the name Bekaah, a word at that time of no special 
import. The Samaritan Version and the Tnrgums 
apparently confound all words for valley, plain, or 
low country, under the one tetm Mishor, which was 
originally confined strictly to the high smooth downs 
cast of Jordan on the upper level [Misuor]. 

In the LXX. we frequently find the words *ApaPd 
and ^ApafiuO ; but*it is difficult to say whether this 
has been done intelligently, or whether it is an in- 
standb of the favourite habit of these translators of 
transferring a Hebrew word literally into Greek when 
they were unable to comprehend its force. (See 
some curious examples of this— to take pne Imok 
only— in 2 K. ii. 14, ; iii. 4, ; iv. 39, 

apu!»0 ; V. ID (comp. Gen. xxxv. 16), Stfipafid ; vi. 8, 
cAfuort; ix. IS, yap^, &c, Ac.) In the latter case 
it is evidence of an equal ignorance to that ’which 
has rendered the word by hva/uu, naff eawdpav, and 

'Apa^ta. 

* By Abulfeda and Ibn Haukal the word eUOhor 
is used to denote the valley from the Lake of Gen- 
ncsoroth to the Dead Sea (Ritter, Sinai^ 1059, 
1060). Thus each word was originally applied to 
the whole extent, and each has been since restricted 
to a portion only (see Stanley, App. 487). The word 
Ohor is interpreted by Frcytag to mean “ locus de- 
pressior inter montes.” 
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be more accurate to eoy, retains its old name of 
Wady el-Aiabal) 

Looking to tlie iiulications of the Snared Text 
there can be no iloubt that in the times of the con- 
quest and the monarchy the name ** Arabah was 
applitMi to the valley in the entire length of both ita 
southern and northcni [Kirtions. Thus in Dcut. i. 
1, probably, and in I)eut. ii. 8, certainly (A. V. 

** plain '* in both cjisos), theallusdon is to the south- 
ern portion, while the other passages in which the 
name ocem’s, point with ceiiainty^now that the 
ideiititicatlon htis been suggested — ^io the northern 
portion. In Dent. iii. 17, iv. 49; Josh. in. 16, 

2, xii. 3; and 2 K. xiv. 2ri, both the Dead 
.'^ea and the Sea of Ciniiei*ot]i ((Jennesareth) aie 
nanie<l in close connexion with the Arabali. The 
allusions in Dcut. xi. 30; Josh. viii. 14, idi. 1, 
xviii. 18; 2 Sam. ii. 29, iv. 7; 2 K. xxv. 4; 
Jer. xxxix. 4, lii. 7, become at once intelligible 
when the meaning of the Arabali is known, however 
puzzling they may have been to former com- 
mentatoi's.K In Josh. xi. 16 and xii. 8 the Arabah 
takes its place with “ the mounbun,” “ the low- 
land '* plains of Philistia and Ksdraclon, **' the south ** 
and “ the plai^' of Coele Syria, as one of the great 
natural divisions of the conqueied country. 

3. But fiirtlier the word is found in the plural 
and without the ailicle always 

ill connexion with cither .fericho or Moab, and thei’c- 
foiv doubtless denoting the poition of the Arabah 
near Jeiicho ; in the foimei* case on the we.st, and 
in the hitter on the east side of the Joidaii ; the 
Arboth-Moab being always distinguished from the 
Sode-Moab — the baic and bunit-up soil of the 
sunken valley, from the cultivated pasture or cora- 
tields of the downs on the upper level — with all the 
precision which would naturally follow from the 
essential difl’eieiice of the two spots. (See Num. 
xxii. 1, xxvi. 3, 63, xxxi. 12, xxxiii. 48, 49, /lO, 
Txxv.^ xxxvi. 13; Dent, xxxi v. 1, 8 ; .Josh. iv. 
13, v. lO, xiii. 32; 2 Sam.xv. 28, xvii. 16 ; 2 K. 
xxv. 5 ; .Ter. xxxix. .5, lii. 8). 

The wonl Arabah does not .appear in the Bible 
until the hook of Numbers. In the allusions to the 
valley of the Joidaii in (len, xiii. 10, &c. the cuiious 
term Ciccar is employed, 'fhis word and the other 
wonls used in reference to the Jordan valley, as 
w'oll as the peculiniities and top^igniphy of that 
region — in fact of the whole of the (ihor — will be 
moie .approjii-iately con.sidei’cd under the woixl Jor- 
dan. At present our attention may lie confine«l to 
the southem division, to that portion of this singular 
valley which has fioin the most remote date borne, 
as it still continues to bear, the name of ** Arabah,*’ 

A deep interest will always attach to this re- 
markable district, from the fact that it must have 
been the scene of a large poition of the wanderings 
of the childron of Israel afltci' their repulse from the 
south of tlie Promised Laud. Wherever Kadesh 
and Hormah may hereafter lie found to lie, we 
know with ceitainty, even in oiir present state of 
ignonuide, that they must have Ijcen at the north 
of the Arabah ; and therefore “ the way of the Ked 
Sea,** by which they journeyed “ from* Mount Ilor 
to compass the land of Edom,** after the refusal of 

> See the mistakes of Michaclis, Marius, and others, 
who identified the Arabah with , the Bekaa (t.e. the 
plain of Ckiele-Syria, tho modem eUB&k6a)t or with 
the Mishor, tho level down country on the east of 
Jordan (Kcil, 205, 220). 
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the king of Edom to allow them a passage through 
his country, must have been southw.ards, down 
Arabah towards the head of the Ciulf, till, as is 
nearly certain, they turned up one of the Wadys on 
the left, and so made their way by the back of the 
mountain of Scir to tho land of Moab on the east of 
the Dead Sea. 

More accurate information w'ill no doubt be ob- 
tained before long of the whole of this intei'esting 
countiy, but in the meantime as sliort a sununury 
as possible is due of what can be collected from 
tho reports of the principal travellers who have 
visited it. 

Tho direction of the Chor is nearly due north 
and south. The Arabah, however, slightly changes 
its direction to aliout N.N.E. by S.S.W. (Uob. i. 
162, 3). But it preserves the straightness of its 
course, and the general character of the rogiori is 
not dissimilar from that of the (Ihor (Iti^, Sinai, 
11.32; Irby, 134) except that the so* is more 
Stindy, nud that from the absence of the central 
river and the absolutely desert char:icter of the 
highland on its wt'stem side (owing to which the 
wadys bring tlown no fertilising stroams in sum- 
mer;, and nothing but raging torrents in winter), 
there aro very few of those lines .and “ circles " of 
vcnhire which fonn so gi-eat a l elicf to the torrid 
climate of the (ihor. 

The whole length of the Arabali propei*, from the 
'ililTs south of the Dead Sea to the head of the Gulf 
of Akabah, appeal's to be rather more than 100 
miles (Kiei)ei*t*B Map, Rob. i.). In breadth it varies. 
North of Petra, that is about 70 miles from the 
Gulf of Akabah, it is at its widest, being perhaps 
from 14 to 16 miles across : but it contracts gra- 
dually to the south till at tho gulf the opening to 
the sea is but 4, or, according to some ti'avellers, 
2 miles wide (Rub. i. 162; Martincan, 392). 

I’he mountains which fonn the walls of this vast 
valley or bxaich are the legitimate successoi-s of 
those wliich shut in the Glior, only in every way 
,grander and more deseii-like. On the west are the 
long horizontal lines of the limestone ranges of the 
Till, “ always faithful to their tabular outline and 
blanched desolation** (Stanley, 7, 84; also MS. 
.Tournal ; and see Laboixle, 202), mounting up from 
the valley by huge stq»s with level banen tracts 
on the top of each (Itob. ii. 125), and crowned by 
tho vast plateau of the “ Wilderness of the Wan- 
doiings.** This westeni wall ranges in height flora 
1500 to 1800 feet above the floor of the Arabah 
(Rob. i. 162), and through it break in the wadys 
an<l p-osscs from the desert above — unimportant 
towtai-ds the south, but further noilh larger and of 
more pennanent character. The chief of these 
wadys is the W. el-Jerafch, which emerges about 
60 miles from Akabah, and leads its waters, when 
any are flowing, into the W. cUTeib (Hob. li. 120, 
125h and through it to the marshy gi'ound undci* 
the difls south of the Dead Sea. 

Two principal pnssc.s occur in this range. Firat, 
the very steep and diflicult ascent close to the Akabah, 
by which the road of the Mecca pilgrims between 
the Akabah and Suez mounts from the valley to the 
level of the plateau of the Tlh. It bears apparently 
no other name tliaii en-Niikh, “ the pass ** (Rob. i, 
175). The second — ea-Sufah — ^haa a more direct 
connexion with the Bible history, being probably 
that at which the Israelite were ropulsod by the 
Cannanites (Dcut. i. 44 ; Num. xiv. 43-45). It is 
on the road from Petra to Hebron, above Ain el- 
Weibch, and is not like the former, the Arabah 
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to the plateau, but fi'om the plateau itself to a higher 
levc;} 1000 feet above it. the descriptions of Ko- 
binson (ii. 178), Lindsay (ii. 4-0), Stanley (85). 

The eastern wall is formed by the granite and 
basaltic (Schubert in liittcr, Simif 1013) moun- 
tains of Edom, which 01*6 in every i-espect a contraht 
to the range opposite to them. “ At the base are 
low hills of limestone and argillaceous rock like 
piomontories jutting into the sea ... in some 
places thickly strewed with blocks of porphyry; 
then the lofty masses of dark porphyry constituting 
the body of tlie mountain ; above these sandstone 
broken into irregular ridges and grotesque groups 
or clill's, and turner back and higher than all long 
elevated ridges of limestone without precipices * 
(Kob. ii. 123, 15-1; Laboi-dc, 20i), 210, 202 ; Lord 
j.indsay, ii. 43), rising to a height of 2000 to 
23(>() feet, and in Mount Hor reaching an elevation 
of not less than 5000 feet (hitter, Smai^ 1 139, 40). 
(Inlike the stcn ile and desolate lungcs of the Tth, 
these mountains are coveiud with vegetation, in 
many parts extensively cultivated and yielding good 
crojw ; ahoiiiiding in ** the fatness of the earth ** 
and the “ plenty of corn and wine ** which were 
promised to the fbi'etatlior of the Arab race os a 
compensation for the loss of his hirthright (Rob. ii. 
154; Labordo, 20.3, 21)3). In these mountnius 
iheie is a plateau of great elevation, from which 
again rise the mountains— or rather the downs 
(Stanley, 87) — of SherAh. Thoiigli this <listiict is 
now desertcil, yet the ruins of towns and villages 
with which it alMunds show that at one time it must 
liavc l)een densely inhabited (Burckh. 435, 430). 

The numerous wivlys which at once drain and 
give ac(%*Hs to the interior of these ^untaiiis are in 
strong contrast with those on the west, pirtaking 
of the fertile character of tlie mountains from which 
they descend. In nhnust all cases they contain 
sticams which, although in the heat of summer 
Miiall and losing themselves in their own beds, or 
m the sand of the Arab.'ih, ** in a few pices after 
tliey forsake the shadow of their native ravinoj 
(haborde, 141), are yet sufficient to keep alive a 
certain amount of vegetation, rushes, tamarisks, 
{>.ilnis, and even oleandci'S, lilies, and anemones, 
wliile they foim the resort of the numerous tiibcs 
of the children of Esau, who still “ dwell (Stjmley, 
87, .also MS. .Journal ; lieboixle, 141 ; Mart. 396) 
in Mount Seir, which is Edom” (Gen. xxxvi. 8). 
3’he most important of these wadys are the Wad^ 
fthm (Jetoum of Labonle), and the Wady Ahu 
Kmhcibeh. The fonner enters the mountains close 
above the Akabah and leads by the back of the range 
to Petra, and thence by Shobek and Tufileh to the 
countiy east of the Dead Sea, Traces of a Roman road 
exist along this route (Laborde, 203 ; Rob. ii. 101) ; 
by it Labordo returned fram Petra, and there can 
Itc little doubt that it was the route by which the 
Israelites took their leave of tlie Arnliah when they 
went to “ oompiss the land of Edom ” (Num. xxi. 
4). The second, the W. Afju Kiisheibeht is the 
most direct access from the Arabah to Petra, and is 
that up which Laborde ^ and Stanley appear to 
have gone to the city. Besides these ai^ Wady 
Tubalf in which tlie traveller fi-om the south gains 


** Hardly reco(rnir.abIo, though doubtless to be re- 
cognized, under the Pabowshohe of Laborde (144), or 
the Abou Ohshebe of Lindsay. 

* The various springs occurring both on the east 
and west sides of the Arabah are enumerated by 
Koblnson (ii. 184). 
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his firat glimpse of the red sandstone of Edom, and 
W. Oh&rundel, not to be confounded with those of 
the same name noi-th of Petra and west of Sinai. ^ 

To Dr. Robinson is due the ci-edit of having hrst 
ascertained the spot which forms at once the south- 
ern limit of the (Ihor and the northern limit of the 
Arabah. This boundary is the line of chalk clitfs 
which sweep across the valley at about 0 miles 
below the S.W. coiucr of the Dead Sea. They are 
irom .50 to 150 feet in height; the Glior ends with 
the marshy ground at their feet, and level with their 
tops the Arabah begins (Rob. ii. 116, 118, 120). 
Thus the ('lid's act as a retaining wall or. buttress 
supporting the higher level of the Arabah, and the 
whole forms what in geological language might be 
called a “ fault” in tlie lloor of the great valley. 

'rhrough this wall bieaks in the embouchure of 
the groat main dnuii of the Arabah — the Wiidy 
cl~.feib — in itself a very laige and deep watercourse 
which ('.ollects anti transmits to their outlet at this 
point the ton cuts whicli the numerous wadys from 
both sides of the Arabah pour along it in the winter 
season (Rob. ii. 118, 120, 125). 'fhe furthest 
point soutli to which this drainage is known to 
roach is the Wtidy Ghunindel (Hob. ii. 125), whicli 
debouches from the eastern mountains about 40 
miles from the Akabali and 60 from the cliffs just 
spoken of. The Wady el-^Teih also forms the most 
direct road for penetrating into the valley from the 
north. On its west hank, and crossed by the road 
from Wady Mvsa (Petra) to Hebron, arc the springs 
of Ain el^Weibehf maintained by Robinson to be 
Kadesh (Rob. ii. 175; but sec Stanley, 93, 95). 

Of the substructure of the floor of the Arabali 
very little is known. In his pvogn'ss southward 
along the Wady el-,/eiby which is during part of its 
course over 100 feet in depth, Dr. Robinson (ii. 119) 
notes that the sides are “ of chalky earth or marl,” 
but beyond this theie is no infoiinatlon. 

The surface is dreary and desolate in the extreme. 
** A more frightful desert,” says Dr. Robinson (ii. 
121) “it had haidly been our lot to behold . . . 
loose gravel and stones everywhere furrowed with 
the beds of toiients , . . blocks of porphyry 
brought down* by the tonents among which the 
(minels picked their way with great difficulty . . . 
a lone shrub of the ghftdah, the almost only trace 
of vegetation.” This was at the luscent from the 
WadyelrJcib to the floor of the great valley 
itself. Further south, mar Ain el-Weibeh, it is a 
rolling gravelly desert with* round naked hills of 
considerable elevation (ii. 173). At WadyGhiir- 
undel it is “ an expanse of shifting sands, bi'okcn 
by innumerable undulations and low hills ” (Burckh. 
442), and “ countoroccted by a hundred water- 
courses ” (Stanley, 87). I’he southej’n portion has 
a considerable general slope Trom east to west quite 
apart from the undulations of the surface (Stanley, 
85), a slope winch extends as far north as Petra 
(Schubert, 1097). Nor is the heat less terrible than 
tlie desolation, and all travellers, almost without 
exception, bear testimony to the difficulties of jour- 
ncying in a region whore the sirocco appears to blow 
almost without mtei-mission (Schiib. 1016 ; Burckh. 
444; Mai-t. 394; Rob. ii. 123).^ 


^ The wind in the Elanitio arm of the Red Sea is 
very violent, constantly blowing down the Arabah 
from the north. The navigation of these waters is 
on that account almost proverbially dangerous and 
(lifflcuU. (See the . notice of this in the Edin. Itev, 
vol. ciii. 248.) 
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However, in spite of this heat ami desolation, 
there is a certain amount of vcgotititm, even in 
the open Aiabah, in the driest {uuls of the year. 
Schubert in March found the Arta (Calligonum 
com.), the Anthia variegata, and the Coluquinta 
(Ritter, 1014), also tamarisk-bushes (tarfa) lying 
thick iu a ton*cnt-bcd“ (1016) ; and on Stanley's 
road *' the shrubs at times haii almost the appetir- 
anoe of a jungle," though it is true that they wei*c 
so thin as to disaj)pear when the ** waste of sand ** 
w]is overlooked fiom an elevation (85, and see liob. 
i. 163, 175). 

It is .not surprising that after the discovery by 
Burckhanlt in 1812“ of the prolongation of the 
Jonhui viilley in tlie Arabah, it should have been 
assumed that this had in former times formed the 
outlet for the Jordan to the Red Sea." Lately, 
however, the levels of the Jordan and the Dead ^ 
have bem taken, impeifectly but still with suiH- 
cient accuracy P to disprove the possibility of sudi 
a theory ; and in addition there is the univei-sal tes- 
timony of the A mbs that at least half of the district 
diains iioithward to the Dead Sea— a testimony 
fully confirmed by all the recorded obsen-ations of the . 
confoimation of the ground. A series of accurate ! 
levels from tlie Akabt^ to the Desul Sea, up tlie Ara- 
l)ah, are necessary before tlie question can be set at 
rest, but in the meantime the following may be taken 
as on approximation to the real state of the case. 

1. The waters of the Red 6ea and of the Medi- 
terranean are very nearly at one level.** 

2. The depression of the surHice of the Sea of Galilee 
is 652 feet, and of tlie Dead Sea 1316 feet, below the 
level of the Mcditemuiean, and therefore of the Red 
Sea. Thereforo the waters of the Jonlan can never in 
historical times have flowed into the Gulf of Akn- 


perhaps (Gen. x. 30 ; Num. xxiii. 7 ; Is. ii. 
6) ; and (Ccn. xxix. 1) ; gent. n. 

'33, sons of tfie JCast (Judg. vi. 3, seqq. ; 
1 K. iv. 30 j Job i. 3; Is. xi. 14; Jer. xlix. 28; 
Ez. XXV. 4). (Translated by the LXX. and in Viil.g., 
and sometimes tianscribal (Ke8c/i) by the former.) 
From tliesc passages it appears that 0*11? and 
'33- indicate, primarily, the country east of 

Rulestine, and the tribes descended from Ishmael 
and from Keturah ; and that this original significar 
tion may have become gradually extendeil to Arabia 
and its inhabitants generally, though withoyt any 
strict limitation. The third and fuiurth passages 
above refeiTed to, as Gesenius remarks {Lex, ed. 
Tregelles, in noc.), rolate to Mesopotamia .and Baby- 
lonia {comp. ri hvaroKiif Matt. ii. l,sGqq,), Winer 
considers Kedem, &c., to signify Arabia uiid the 
Arabians generally {LealwOrterbuch, in voc.) ; but a 
comparison of the passages on which his opinion is 
founded has led us to consider it doubtful. 

Kedem.] 2. (2 Chr. ix. 14) and 3*111 (Is. xxi. 

13; Jer. xxv. 24; Ez. xxvii. 21); gent. ii. '3"1J{ 
(Is. xiii. 20; Jer. iii. 2); and '3“)V (Neh. ii. 19);* 
pi. D'3*)y (2 Chr. xxi. 16, xxii. 1)’ and D'N'3*1? 

(2 Chr. xvii. 11, xxvi. 7). (LXX. 'ApajSfa, &c. ; 
Vulg. Arabia, &c.) These seem to hjive the same 
geogi-aphical reference as the former names to 
the country and tribes east of the Jordan, and 
chiefly north of the Arabian peninsula. In the 
N. T. ’ApajSfet cannot be held to have a more 
extended signif^tion than the Hebrew equivalents 
in the 0. T. (Ex. xii. 38 ; Neh. xiii. 3) and 


b{di,‘even if the formation oPthe gixiund between tlie 
Dead Sea and the Gulf would admit of it. But, i 
3. All testimony goes to show that the drainage | 
of the northern portion of the Arabah is towai^ 
the Dead 8ea, and therefore that the land rises south- 
ward from the latter. Also that tlie south portion 
drains to the gulf, and therefore that the land rises 
northward from tlie gulf to some point between it 
and the Dead 8ea,' The watershci^ is said by the 
Arabs to be*a long ridge of hilU running across the 
valley at 2^ days, or say 40 miles, from the Akabah 
(Stanley, 85), and it is probable that this is not 
far wrong. By M. de Berbm it is fixed ns opposite 
the entrance to the Wadi/ Talk, apparently the same 
sjiot. [G.j 

ABABATTINE (^ *AKpaparrlm, Acrobat- 
tone), in Idumaea (1 Macc. v. 3). [Acrabbim; 
iuid sec the note to that article.] [G.] 

ABA'BIA {*Apapla, Gal. i. 17, iv. 25), a coun- 
try known in the 0. under two designations : — 

1. 0*12 the east country (Gen. xxv. 6) ; or 


O']}? 20, 1. 37 ; Ez. xxx. 5), 

rendered in the A. V. “a mixed multitude” (Ex. 
xii. 38, here followed by O']), ” the mixed multi- 
tude,” kings of “Arabia” (so in Vulg., and' in 
ileb. m conespondiiig passage in 2 Chr. il. 14), 
and (in the last two instances) “ the mingled people,” 
have been thought to signify the AraUs. The 
people thus named dwelt in the deserts of Petia. 

^ . o ^ 

By the Arabs, the country is called 

(Bildd El- Arab), “ the country of the Ar«6s,” and 
- .-o 

(Jezeeret El- Arab), “ the penin- 
sula of the Arahs^* and the people f Arab) ; 
“ Bedawee ” in modem Arabic, and Aardb 

language, being applied to 


■■ The bees whose hum so charmed him (1017) 
must from his description have been in a side wady, 
not in the Arabah itself. 

“ See Bnrckhardt, 441, 442. The sagacity of Ritter 
had led him earlier than this to infer its existence 
from the remarks of the ancient Mahometan his- 
torians (Rob. ii. 187). 

" This theory appears to have been first announced 
by Col. Leake in the preface to Rurckhardt's Travels 
(see p. vi.). It was afterwords espoused and dilated 
on, amongst others, by Lord Lindsay (ii. 23), Dean 
MUmoa [Hist, of Jews, Allen, 241), and Stephens 
{Ineidenis of Trav, ii. 41). 

9 These observations will be stated in detail in the 


account of the Jordan. Those of Lynch seem on the 
whole the most reliable : they give as tho levels of 
the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea below the Medi- 
terranean respectively 652 and 1316*7 feet. 

a See the Report of Mr. Robert Stephenson, and of 
M. Bourdaloun, quoted in Allen's Dead Sea. 

' Schubert's barometrical observations are not very 
intelligible, but they at least show this : at the end 
of the 2nd day his halting-place was 495 ft. above 
the water of the Gulf; 3rd day, 1017 ft. ; 4th day, 
2180 ft. Then, after leaving Petra, his halting-placo 
( t in tho Arabah) was 97 ft. below the water of the 
Gulf (Schubert; Ritter, Ana*, 1007). 
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people of the desert, as distinguished from towns- 
p(H>plc>. They give no ssitistactoi y deiivation of the 
luinie’Amb, that fiom YcWiib being puerile. The 
Hebrew designation, *Ereb, lias been thought to be 
from 'Arabali, “ a desert,” &c., which, with the 
article, is the name of an* extensive distiicUiii Am- 
bia Petraea. 

Geographical Dwisions . — Aiabia was divided, 
by the Greeks, into Arabia Felix (rj tiSalficov 
*kpafiia), Arabia Deseria {yi Hfnifios ‘ApajSla), 
(Strab. xvi. 707; Plin. vi. 28, §82; Diod. Sic. ii. 48, 
seqq,)f and Aj'dbia Petraea Ilcrpa/a 'ApajSfa, l*t. 
V. 17, §1). The first two divisions were those of 
the eailier wiiters; the third b«*ing intioduced by 
Ptolemy. According to this geogiaphcr's ariangt^ 
incnt, they included, within doubtful limits, 1, the 
whole peninsula; 2, the Arabian liesei't uoiiii of 
the former; and, 3, the desert of l*etia, and the 
peninsula of Sinai. It will bo more couveuieiit in 
this article to divide the country, agreeably to the 
iiatuial divisions aii<l the native iionienclature, into 
Aj'abia Proper, or Jezeeiet Kl- Aiab, containing the 
whole peninsula as far as the limits of the northern 
dchpits; Northern Arabia, or El-Bddiych, bounded 
by file peninsula, the Kuphiates, Syria, and the 
desert of Petra, constituting pro|ieily Arabia Dc- 
serti, or the great desert of Arabia ; and Western 
Arabia, the desoit of l^eti-a and the p(.‘ninsula of 
Sinai, or the coimtry that has been called Arabia 
Petraea, bounded by Egypt, PtUestine, Noithern 
Arabia, and the Bed Sea. 

Arabia Prfqxr, or the Arabian peninsula, consiste 
of high table-land, declining towards tlic north ; its 
most elevated ixulious being the chain of moimtains 
running ncai ly parallel to the Ked Sea, and the tei^ 
ritury east of the southern pait of this chain. The 
high land is enciicled fiom the 'AkalKili to the head 
of the Peraiau Gulf by a belt of low littoral country ; 
on the west and south-west the mountains tali 
abruptly to this low region ; on the opiwsite side of 
the peninsula the fall is geuorally gradual. So far 
as ^e interior has been explored, it con.sibts of 
mountainous and desert tracts, relieved by lu ge 
disiiicts under cultivation, well peopled, watcied 
by wells and stra*ims, tmd ciijoyhig f)eriodical rains, 
'fhe wuhM'shed, as the contbmiation of the coimtiy 
iridiciites, .stretches fioin the high land of the Yemen 
to the Persian Gulf. Fiom this descend the tunents 
that irrigate the western piovinces, while several 
considcj able 'streams — there ai e no navigable ri vci-s — 
reiich Uie sea in the opjiosite direction : two of these 
traverac 'Omdn ; ;md another, the principal liver of 
the peninsula, enters the Pci'siaii (iulf on the coast 
of El-Balireyn, and is known to traverse the inhiiid 
province called Yemdmeh. The geological foi matiuii 
is in part volcanic; and tlie momitains are basalt, 
schist, granite, as well ns limestone, &c. ; the vol- 
canic action being especially observable about El- 
Mcdeeneh on the north-west, and in the dtstiicts 
bordering the Indhin Ocean. The most fertile tracts 
arc those on the soiiUi-west and south. The modem 
Yemen is esiiecially productive, and at the same 
time, fiom its mountainous character, picturesque. 
The settled regions of the interior also appear to be 
more fertile than is ^nerally believed to be the cjisc; 
and the deserts alibi’d ixistui'ago after the mns. 
The principal products of the soil aic date-f^lms, 
taiiiai’ind-trees, vines, fig-trees, tamarisks, acacias, 
the banana, &c., and a great variety of thorny 
shrubs, which, *with others, atfoid pasture for the 
camels ; the chief kinds of pulse aiul cereals (except 
oats), coiibc, spices, drugs, gums and lesiiis cotton 
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and sugar. Among the metallic and mineral pro- 
ducts are lead, iron, silver (in small quantitira), 
sulphur, the emerald, onyx, &c. The products men- 
tioned in the Bible as coming from Arabia will be 
found desci'ibcd under their respective heads. They 
seem to refer, in many instanced, to mercliaiidi.'.e of 
Etliiopia and India, carried to Palestine by Aiab and 
other traders. Gold, however, was perliaps found 
in small quantities in the beds of tuiTeuts (comp. 
Diod. Sic. ii. 93^ iii. 45, 47) ; and the spices, incense, 
and precious stones, brought fiom Arabia (1 K. x. 
2, 10, 15; 2 Chr. ix. 1, 9, 14; Is. lx. 6; Jer. vi. 
20; Ez. xxvii. 22), prohibly w'cre the products of 
the southern piovinces, still celebrated for spices, 
fniukiuceuse, ambcrgins, &c., as well as for the 
onyx and other piccious .stones. Among the more 
remarkable of the wild animals of Arabia, besides 
the usual domestic kinds, and of couise the camel 
and thq horae, for lioth of which it is fimious, aie 
the wild ass, the musk-deer, wild goat, wild sheep, 
several varieties of the antelope, the hare, monkeys 
(in the soutii, and especially in the Yemen) ; the bear, 
leojiard, wolfo jackal, hy,ieiia, fox; the eagle, vul- 
ture, several finds of hawk, the pheasant, led-legged 
piutridge (in the peninsula of binai), sand-grouse 
(throughout the country), the ostrich (abundiuitly iu 
central Arabia, where it is hunieil by Aiab tribes) ; 
the tortoise, seiqients, locusts, &c. Lions were for- 
merly numerous, as the names of places testify. 
The sperm-whale is found oif the coasts bordei iiig 
the Indian ocean. Greek and Homan writers (Herod., 
Agatharch. op. Muller, Strub., Diod. Sic., Q. Cini., 
Dion. Perieg. Heliod. Aethiop, and Plin.) mention 
most of the Biblical and modern product, and tlie 
animals, above enumerated, with some others. (See 
the Pictianarg of Geography,) 

Arabia Proper may be subdivided into five prin- 
cipal provinces: the Yemen ; the districts of H^ra- 
mawt, Mahrch, and 'Omdn, on the Indian Ocean 
and the entrance of the Persian Gulf; El-Bahreyii, 
towards the heafl of tlic Gulf just named; the great 
ceuti-al counti-y of Ncjd and Yemdmeh ; and the llijdz 
and Tihdmeh on the lied Sea. The Arabs also have 
five divisions, accoiding to the opinion most worthy 
of credit {Mardsid, ed. Juynboll, in voc, Hijdz; 
comp. Strabo), Tihdiiieh, the Hijdz, NeJd,El- AioihI 
(the provinces lying towai'ds the head of the Persian 
Gulf, including Ycmdmch), and the Yemen (including 
’Omdn and the intci veiling tracts). They have, how- 
ever, nevpr agreed either as to the limits or tlie 
number of the divisions. It will be iiecessai-y to state 
in some detail the jHisitions of these provinces, in 
order to the light undciisfiuiding of the ideutiliaitioiis 
of Biblical with Arab namc.s of places and tribes. 

The Yemen embraced oiiginully Hie most feitile 
districts of Arabia, and the fi'aiikincensc and spi(» 
country. Its name, signifying “ the right hand ” 
(and therefore ** south,” comp Matt. xii. 42), is sup- 
posed to have given rise to the appellation tvhalpuv 
(Felix), which the Greeks applied to a much more 
extensive region. At present, it is bounded by the 
Hijdz on the north, and Hadiaroiiwt on the cast, 
with the Bca-board of the Hed Sea and the ludiau 
Ocean; but foi-merly, as Fresnel rcmaiks {comp. 
>Sale, Prelim. Disc.), it apjxiai's to liave extended at 
least so as to include Hadramawt and Mahreh (Ibn- 
El-Wordce M.S. ; Ydkocfc Mwt/itarak, ed. Wiisteii- 
feld, and Mardsid, passim). In this wider accepta- 
tion, it embraced the region of the lirat scttlemeiits 
of the Joktaiiites. Its modem limits iiicluik, on the 
noith, the district of Khuwldu (not, as h'iebultr 
supposes, two distinct ilistricts), mimed aficr Khiiw- 
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Mn (JTdmoos), the Joktaiiitc {Mar&sid in voc,, and | the Hijdz, and the shore of the Red Sea ; and 
Caussin de Perceval, Essni sur VHist, des Arahes , sometimes divided into Tihdmeh of the Hijdz, and 


amnt rTslamisme, i. 113); and that of Nejrdn, with 
the city of that name founded by Nejrdn the Joktanitc 
(Caussin, i. 60, and 113, seqq.), which is, accord- 
ing to the soundest opinion, ^e Ncgra of Aelius 
gSIus (Strab. xvi. 782 ; see Jomard, J^itdes giogr. 
et hist. »wr VArnhie, appended to Mctigin, Hist, de 
V^lgyptc^ &c., iii. 385-6). 

Hadinmawt, on the coast east of the Yemen, is 
a cultivated tract contiguous to the sandy deserts 
called El- Ahkaf, which arc said to be the original scats 
of the tribe of *A'd (Ibn-El-Wanlee, and others). It 
was celebmted for its frankincense, which it still 
exports (El-Idrcesee, ed. Jaubert, i. 54), and for- 
merly it carried on a considerable trade, its prin- 
cipal port being Zafdri, between Mirbat and Has 
sijir, which is now compiscd of a series of villages 
(Fresnel, A’ TjCttrCt Jonm. Asiat. iii® Serie, v. 
521). To the ea.st of Hadramawt are the districts 
of Shihr, which exported ambergris {Marasid^ in 
roc.), and Mahreh (so called after a tribe of Kudn ah 
(/If/, in voc.), and therefore Joktam^), extending 
fi-om Seyhoot to Kaiwhii (Fresnel, 4® Lettre, p. 510) 
’Oinfiin forms the easternmost corner of the south 
coast, lying at the entitince of the Persian (lulf. It 
presents the same natural characteristics as the pre- 
ceding districts, being |)artly desert with hmge fertile 
t racts. It also contains some considerable letul-mines. 

The highest province on the Pei^sian Gulf is El* 
Bahrcyn, between ’Oman and the head of the Golf, 
of which the chief lown is Hejcr (according to some, 
the name of tlie province also) (Kdtnoos, Murdsul^ 
in vocc.). It contains the towns (and districts) o1 
Katecfand El-Ahsh (El-Idreesee, i. 371; Afardsid. 
in vocc,\ MtislUarak, in voc. El-Ahsh), the latter not 
lieing a province as has been erroneously supposed 
'fhe inhabitants of El-Bahreyii dwelling on the coast 
are principally fishermen and pcarl-divcra. The dis- 
trict of El-Ahsk abounds in wells, and possesses 
excellent pastures which are frequented by tribes of 
other parts. 

The great central province of Nejd, and that ol 
Yemameh, which bounds it on the south, are little 
known from the accounts of travellers. Nejd sig- 
nifies “ high laud,” and hence its limits are very 
doubtfully laid down by the Arabs themselves, 1 
con.sii»ts of cultivated table-land, with numerous 
wells, and is celebrated for its pastures ; but it is 
intersected by extensive deserts. Yemameh appears 
to be generally very similar to Nejd. On the south 
lies the great desert called Er-Uul^ el-Khdlee, uniu 
habitable in the summer, but yielding pasturage ii 
the winter after the rains. The camels of th< 
tribes inhabiting Nejd are highly esteemed in Arabia, 
and the breed of horses is the most famous in the 
world. In this province are said to be remains ol 
vciy ancient structures, similar to those east of thi 
Joiflan. 

The Hijilz, and Tihdmeh (or El-Gh6r, the ** low 
land ”), aro bounded by Nejd, the Yemen, the Red 
Son, and the desert of Petra, the northern limit of 
the Ilijdx being Eyleh (El-Makroczce’s KMtat,invoc. 
Eyloh). The Hijdz is the holy laud of Arabia, its 
chief cities being Mekkeh and El-Mcdceneh ; and i' 
was also the firat scat of tju Ishmaelites in the penin- 
sula. The northern portfln is in general sterile and 
rocky ; towards the south it giadually merges into 
the Yemen, or the district called El- Asoer, which is 
but litt^ noticed by either eastern or western geo- 
graphers (see Jomaid, 245, seqq.). The province of 
Tihkmeh extends between the mountain-chfUn of 


'ihdmeh of the Yemen. It is a parched, sandy 
Tact, with little rain, and fewer pasturages and 
cultivated portions than the mountainous country. 

Northern Arabia, or the Arabian Desert 

is divided by the Arabs (who do 

not consider it as strictly belonging to their country) 
into Badiyet Esh-Shani, “ the Desert of Syria,” 
Badiyet Kl-Jezeereh, “ the Desert of Mesopotamia” 

(not of Arabia,” as Winer supposes), and 

Badiyet El-Trdk, “ the Desert of El- Ji-dk.” It is, 
so fur as it is known to us, n high, undulating, 
parched plaib, of which the Euphrates foims the 
natural boundaiy from the Persitm Gulf to the 
frontier of Syi*ia, whence it is bounded by the 
latter country and the desert of Petra on the 
north-west and west, the peninsula of Arabia form- 
ing its houthcra limit. It has few oases, the water 
of the wells is geueinlly either biackish or impo- 
table, tind it is visited by the sand-wind called 
Sumootn, of which however the teriois have been 
much exaggciatcd. The Arabs find pasture for 
their flocks and herds after the rains, and in the 
more depicssed plains; and the desert generally pro- 
duces prickly shrubs, &c.,on which the camels focdi 
The inhabitants were known to the ancients as 
^Krivirai, “ dwellers in touts,” or peihaps so called 
from their town al ^Ktirat (Strab. xvi. 747, 707 ; 
Dioil. Sic. ii. 24; Amm. Marc, xxifi. 6; comp. Is. 
xiii. 20; Jer. xlix. 31; Ezek. xxxviii. 11); and 
they extended from Babylonia on the east {comp. 
Num. xxiii. 7 ; 2 Chr. xxi. 16 ; Is. ii. 6, xiii. 20), 
to the borders of Egypt on the west (Strab. xvi. 
748; Plin. v. 12; Amm. Marc. xiv. 4, xxii. 15). 
'I’hese tribes, principally descended fi*om Ishmael 
and from Keturah, have .alwsiys led a wandering 
and pastoral life. Their predatory hnl)ita. are se- 
veral times mentioned in the 0. T. (2 Chr. xxi. 16 
wid 17, xxvi. 7 ; Jobi. 15; Jer. iii. 2). They also 
conducted a considerable trade of merchandise of 
Arabia and India from the shores of the Pcrsiim 
Gulf (Ezek. xxvii. 20-24), whence a chain of oases 
still forms caravan-stations (Burckhardt, Arabia, 
Appendix vi.); and they likewise traded from the 
western portions of the peninsula. The latter traflic 
appears to be frwpicntly mentioned in connexion with 
Ihhinavlites, Keturahites, and other Arabian peoples 
(Gen. xxxvii. 25, 28; IK. x. 15, 25; 2 Chr. ix. 
14, 24; Is. lx. 6 ; Jer. vi. 20), and pioKibly con- 
sisted of the products of southern Arabia and of the 
opposite shores of Ethiopia : it seems, however, to 
have been chiefly in the hands of the inhabitants of 
Idumaea ; but it is difficult to distinguish between 
the references to the latter people and to the tribes 
of Northern Arabia in the passages relating to this 
traffic. Thiit certain of these ti ibes brouglit tribute 
to Jcboshaphat appe.ar8 fiom 2 Chr. xvii. 11 ; and 
elsewhere there are indications of such tribute 
(comp, passages roferrcKl to above). 

Western Arabia includes the peninsula of Sinai 
[Sinai], and the desert of Petra, con'esponding ge- 
nerally with the limits of Arabia Petraea. I’ho 
latter name is prol)ably derived fi*om that ©fits 
chief city ; not from its stony character. It was in 
the earliest times inhabited by a people whose ge- 
nealogy is not mentioned in the Bible, the Horites 
or Ilorim (Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 20,* 2*1 ; Deut. ii. 12, 
22, xxxvi. 20-22). [Hoiutes.] Its later inhabit- 
.ants were in p.irt the same as those of the jn'eceding 
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division of Arabia, as indeed thi boundary of tlic 
two countries is arbiiimy and unsettled ; but it was 
mostly peopled by descendants of Esau, and was ge- 
nerally known as the land of Edom, or Idumaea 
Edom] ; as well as by its older appellation, the 
esert of Seir, or Mount Seir [SiiiRj. The com- 
mon origin of the Iduinaeans from Esau and Ishmaol 
is found in the tnan'iagc of the former withadaughtcr 
of the latter ((Sm. xxviii. 9, xxxvi. 3). The Naba- 
thaciuis succccde<l to the Iduinaeans, and Idumaea is 
mentioned only as a geographical designation after 
the time of Josephus. The Nabathaeaus have always 
been idi'iitified with Nebaioth, son of Ishmael (Gen. 
XXV. 13; Is. lx. 7), until Quatreinbi’e {M^moire sur 
Ics Nabatheens) advanced the theoiy that they were 
of anothiu' race, and a people of Mesopotamia. [Nli> 
BA lOTil.] I’eti a was in the great roi ite of the west- 
ern caiavmi-tradic of Arabia, imd of the merehandise 
bi ought up the Elanitic Gulf. See preceding sec- 
tion, and Edom, Elatii, Eziongebkr, &c. 

— The Arabs, like every other an- 
cient nation of any celebrity, have traditions repre- 
.senting their countiy ns originally inhabited by 
races which became extinct at a very remote period. 
Those were the tubes of ’A d,Thamood, Umeiyim, 
'Abed, Tiu^in, .ledcos, ’Emlcck (Amsilok), Jurhnni 
(the first of this name), and Webari : .some omit 
the iouith and tlie last two, but odd Jasim. The 
majority of their historians derive these tribes from 
Shem; but some, from Ham, though not through 
Cush.** Their earliest tniditious that have any ob- 
vi(ms relation to the Bible refer the origin of the 
existing nation in the first iiistiince to Kahtan, 
whom they and most European scholars identify 
with Joktsm ; and secondly to Ishmael, whom they 
assert to have married a descendant of Kaht^i, 
though they only carry up their genealogies to 
* Adndti (sai<l to be of the 2 1st generation before 
Mohammad). 'I'hey are silent respecting Cushite 
settlements in Aiubia; but modem research, we 
think, proves that Cushites were among its early 
inhabitants. Although Cush in the Bible usually 
corresponds tx) Ethiopia, cerbiin passages seem to 
indicate Cushite peoples in Arabia ; and the scri^ 
of tlie sons of Cush should, according to recent 
discoveries, be sought for in order along the south- 
ern (mst: exclusive of Seba (Mcroii), occupying 
one tixtieme of their settlements, ainl Nimrod the 
other. The great ruins of Ma-rib or Sebh, and of 
other places in the Yemen mid Hadmiuawt, are not 
those of a Semitic people ; and further to the eiust, 
the existing language of Mahrch, the remnant of that 
of the inscriptions found on the ancient remains just 
mentioned, is in so great a degree appsimitly Afri- 
can, as to be called by some scholars Cushite ; while 
tin* settlements of Kaamah and those of liis sons 
»Sheba and Dedan, are probably to be looked for 
towai'ds the head of the Bei'siaii Gulf, bordered ou 
tin; north by the descendimts of Keturah, bearing 
the same nsmies as the two latter. In Babylonia 
albO*^ indtmendeiit pi oofs of this immigration of 
(Aishites from Ethiopia have, it is thought, been 
lately obtained. The ancient cities and buildings 


• In this section is included the history. The Arab 
materials for the latter arc meagre, and almost purely 
traditional. The chronolotry is founded dn gcnealo- 
^es, and is too intricate and unsettled for discussion 
In this article; but It is necessary to observe that 
“ son ” should often bo road “ descendant,'* and that 
the Arabs ascribe great length of life to the ancient 
people. 

^ This enumeration is from a comparison of Arab 
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of southern Arabia, in their architecture, the in- 
scriptions they contain, aud the native traditions 
respecting tliem, are of the utmost value in aiding 
a student of this portion of primaeval history. 
Indeed they are the only impoilant archaic monu- 
ments of the country ; and they illustrate both its 
earliest people and its greatest kingdoms. Ma-rib, 
or Seba (the Mariaba of the Greek geographers), 
is one of the most interesting of these sites. (See Mi- 
chaelis* Qitestiona, No. 94, &c. in Niebuhr^s Arabia.) 
It was founded, according to the general agieemcnt 
of tiudition, by 'Abd-csli-Shems Sebk, grandson of 
Ymirub tlio Kahtanite (Mushtarak, in loc , ; Abu-1- 
Fidh, /fwf. anteisL ed. Fleischer, p. 114); and the 
Dyke of El- Arim, which was situate near the city, 
and the rupture of which (a.d. 150-170 accoi'diiig 
to De Sacy ; 120 according to Caussin de Perceval) 
fomicd an era in Arabian history, is generally ascribed 
to Lukmdn the Greater, the /A'dile, who founded 
the dynasty of the 2nd * A'd (Ibu-El-Wardee, MS. ; 
Hamza Ispahanensis, np. Sehultcns, pp. 24-5 ; Kl- 
Mes *oodee, cited by Do Sacy, Ment, de VAcad.t 
xlviii. 484 aeqq. ; and Ibn Klinldoon in Caiissiif s 
JUssai, i. 16). *A'dites (in conjunction with Cush-- 
ites) were probably the founders of this and similar 
structures, and were succeeded by a predominantly 
Joktanite people, the Biblical Shelia, whose name is 
preserved in the Arabian Sehh, aud in the Sabaei of 
the Greeks. It has been argued (Caussin, Essai^ i. 
42 seqq, ; Kenan, Lanques Simitiqxies^ i. 300) that 
the *A:diic& were the Cushite Seba; but this liypo- 
tliesis, which involves the question of the settlements 
of the eldest son of Cush, aud that of the descent of 
the *AMites, rests solely on the existence of Cushite 
aettlemeute in southern Arabia, and of the name of 

Sebh the Yemen (by these writeia infe- 

rential ly identified with K3p ; by the Arabs, una- 
nimously, with Seba the Kahtdiiite, or ; the 
Hebrew shin being, in by fur the greater number 
of instances, sin in Arabic) ; and it necessitates the 
existence of the two Biblical kingdoms of Seba 
and Sheba in a circumscribed province of southern 
Arabia, a I’esult which, we think is irreconcileable 
with a careful comparison of the passages in the 
Bible bearing on this subject. [Cusii, Seba, 
Sheba.] Neither is there evidence to indicate the 
identity of 'A'd and the other extinct tribes witli 
any Semitic or Haniitic people; they must, in the 
present state of knowle<lge, be classed with the Ke- 
phaim and other peoples whose genealogies arc not 
known to us. Tlie only one that can possibly be 
identified with a Scriptural name is Amalck, wliose 
supposed dcsc(*nt from the graudson of Esau seems 
inconsistent with Gen. xiv. 7, and Num. xxiv. 20. 
[Amalkk.] 

The several nations that have inhabited the 
country are divided, by the Arabs, into extinct, 
and existing tribes ; and these are again distinguished 

as 1. El- Arab cl-*A'ribch (or el- Arbd, or 

el-Aribeh), the Pure or Genuine Arabs; 2. El- 
*Arab cl-Muta*arribeh, and 3. El- Arab el-Mustaa- 


authore. Caussin de Perceval has entered into some 
detail on the subject {Sssai, i. 11-35), but without 
satisfactorily reconciling contradictory opinions ; and 
his idcntiflcatlbns of these with other tribes aro purely 
hypothetical. , 

» ScbJl was the city of Ma-rib {Mushtarakf in roe.), 
or tho country in the Yemen of M'hich the city was 
Ma-rib {MarAuiSf in voc.). See also Shxjia. 
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ribch, the InstititiouR., or Naturalized, Aml)S. Of I 
many conllictins: opinions rrsporting these races, | 
two onlv are worthy «»t' m»te. According to the 
first of tlicse, El- Arab el- A'ribeh denotes the extinct 
tiibes, with whom sonic conjoin Kahtdn; while 
the other two, as synonymous appellations, belong 
to the descendants of Islimael.^ According to the 
second, Kl-’Arab el- A'ribeh denotes the extinct 
tribes ; El-’Anib el-Muta’arribeh, the iitmiixed de- 
scendants ofKalitdn; and E1-* Arab ol-Mustaaribeh 
the d<*sceudsuits of Ishinacl, by the daughter of 
Mudild the Joktenite. That tlic descendants of 
Jokhiii occu]iied tlie principal portions of the south 
mid soutli-wc'st of the peninsula, with colonics in 
the interior, is attested by the Arabs and fully con- 
firmed by historical and philological researches. It 
is also asserted that they have been graduidly al)- 
sorbed into the Ishmaolito immigrants, though not 
without leaving strong traces of their former ex- 
istence. Fresnel, however (1® Lettre^ p.#24), 
says tliat they were quite distinct, at least in Mo- 
hammad’s time, and it is not unlikely that the 
Ishinacl ite element has been exaggerated by Mo- 
hammadan influence. 

Respecting the Joktanite settlers we have some 
certain evidence. In Genesis (x. 30) it is said, 
“ and their dwelling was from Mesha, as thou 
goest unto Sephar, a mount of the east [Kedem].*’ 
'The position of Mesha is very unceitain ; it is most 
reasonably supposed to be the western limit of the 
firat settleis [Mi:siiAj] : Sephar is undoubtedly 
Dhafilri, or Zaiilri, of the Arabs (probably pro- 
nounced, ill ancient times, without the final vowel, 
as it is at the present day), a name not un- 
cfunnion in the peninsula, hut especially that of 
two celcbratetl towns*-“One being the seaport on 
the south coast, near Mirhdt; the other, now in 
ruins, near and said to he the ancient resi- 

dence of the Himycrite kings (Es-Sdghdnee, MS. ; 
Afnshtarak, in voc , ; Mardsid, ib. ; El-Idreesee, i. 
1 18). Kiesnel (4'' Lettre^ p, 516, seqq,) prefers 
the seaport, as the Himyerite capital, and is fol- 
lowed by Joinanl {Etudes, p. 367). He infoims us 
that the inhnbitmits call this town “ Isftlr.** Con- 
sidering the position of the Joktanite races, this is 
probably Sephar; it is situate near a tburiferous 
mountain {Mnr^id, in voc.), and exports the best 
frankincense (Niebuhr, p. 148): Zafari, in the Ye- 
men, however, is also among mountains [Sephar]. 
In the district indicated above ai'c distinct and 
undoubted traces of the names of the sons of Jok- 
tiiu mentioned in Genesis, such ns Hadrainawt for 
Hazai-mavcth, Azdl for Uznl, Seb^ for Sheba, &c. 
Their remains arc found in the existing inhabitants 
of (at least) its eastern portion, and their records 
in the numerous Himyerite ruins and inscriptions. 

Tlie principal Joktanite kingrlom, and tlie chief 
state of micient Arabia, was that of the Yemen, 
founded (according to the Arabs) by Yaarub, the 
son (or descendant) of Kahtdn (Joktaii). Its most an- 
cient capital was probably San’h, formerly called Azdl 

Mardstd, in voc, San’h), 

after Azdl, son of Joktan (Ydkoot). [Uzal.] The 
other capitals were Ma^rib, or Sehh, and Zafdri. 
This was the Biblical kingdom of Sheba. Its mlcrs, 
and most of its people, were descendants of Sebh 
( = Sheba), whence the classical Sabaei (Diod. Sic. 

^ p:i-’Arab el-’ A'ribeh is conventionally applied by 
the lexicographers to all who spoke puro Arabic 
before its cormption began. 
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iii. 38, 46). Among its rulers was probably the 
(^iieen of SheKa who came to hear the wisdom of 
^lomon (2 K. x. 2). The Arabs call her Bilkees, a 
queen of tlie later llimyerites; and their traditions 
respecting her are othci'wise not woithy of credit. 
[Sheba .j Tlic dominant family was appaiciitly 
that of Himyer, son (or descendant) of Sebh. A 
member of this family founded the more modern 
kingdom of the llimyerites. The testimony of the 
Bible, and of the classical writers, as well as native 
tradition, seems to prove that the latter appellation 
superceded the foi-mer only shortly before the Chris- 
tian era : «. e. after the foundation t>f the later king- 
dom. “ Himyerite,” however, is now very vaguely 
used. — ^Himyer, it may be observed, is perhaps 

“ red” from or and 

several places in Arabia whose soil is reddish derive 

their names from Aafar “ reddish.*’ 

This may identify Himyer (the red mnn?) with 
Ophir, 1 ‘espectiug whose si'ttlcmcnts, and the posi- 
tion of the country called Ojihir, the opinion of 
the learned is widely divided [Ophir]. The simi- 
larity of signification with and ipv0p6s 

lends weight to the tnuliiion that the I’hoeuicians 
come from the Eiythraean Sea (Herod, vii. 89). 
The maritime nations of the Mediti*rraneaii who 
had an aifinity with the Egyptians, — such as the 
Philistines, and probably the primitive Cretans and 
Carians — appear to have been an offshoot of an 
early immigration from southern Arabia, which 
moved northwards, ^wutly through Egypt [Capii- 
tor]. It is noticeable that the Shephei'd* invaders 
of Egypt are said to have been Phoenicians ; but 
Mauetho, who seems to have held this opinion, also 
tells us that some said they were Arabs (Manetho, 
fip, Cory, Anc. Fragments, 2nd e«l., p. 171), and the 
liieroglyphic name has been supposeil to coirespond 
to the common appellation of the Arabs, Shasu, the 
** cainel-iiding Shasu” {Select Papijri, pi. liii.), an 
identification entirely in accordance with the Egyp- 
tian historian’s account of thoir invasion and jiolity. 
In the opposite diriHdioii, an early Arab domination 
of Chaldaea is menlioned by Berosus (Cory, p. 66), 
os preceding the Assyrian dynasty. All these indi- 
cations, slight as tliey ai’e, muht be home in mind 
in attempting a ivconstruction of the histoiy of 
southern Aiabia. — ^I'he caily kings of the Yemen 
were at contiunsil feud with the desceialants of 
Kahlan (brother of HimyiT) until the fifteenth in 
descent (acconling to the majority of native histo- 
rians) from Himyer united the kingdom. This 
king was the first Tublxi.i, a title also distinctive of 
his successors, whose dynasty represents the proper 
kingdom of Himyer, whence tlie Jfomeritno (Ptol. 
vi. 7; Plin. vi.,28). Their rule probably ex- 
tended over the modern Yemen, Iladramawt, and 
Mahreh. The fifth Tubbaa, Dhu-l-AdhAr, or Zu-1- 
Azdr, is supposed (Caussin, i. 73) to be the Ila- 
sarus of Aelius Gallus (b.c. 24). The kingdom 
of Himyer lasted until A.D. 52.'), when it fell 
before an Abyssinian invasion. Already, about the 
middle of^thc 4th century, the kings of Axum 
appear to have become masters of part of the 
Yemen (Caussin, Essui, i. 114; Eeitschr, d, 
Dcutsch Monjerdand. Gcscllschafi^ vii. 17 seqq., 
xi. 338 seqq.), adding to their titles the names of 
places in Arabia belonging to Himyer. After four 
reigns they were succeeded by Himyerite princes^ 
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vassals of Persia, the last of whom submitted to 
Mohammad. Kin^ of HadiTunawt (the pco))le of 
Hadramawt are the classical Chatramotitae, Plin. 
vi. 28 ; comp. Adramitae) arc also eniimei’ate<l by 
the Arabs (Ibn-IOialdoon, ap. Caiissin,i. 135, seqq.) 
.*1113 distinguished fiotn the descendants of Yaarub, 
ail indication, as is remarked by Caus^in (/. o.), of 
their separate descent from llazuimaveth [IIazau- 
MAVETiiJ. The (Jrcck geogi'nphcrs mention a 
foui-th people in conjunction with the Sabaei, Ho- 
mcritae, and Chatramotitae, — the Minaci (Strab. 
xvi. 788; Ptol. v. 7 §23; Plin, vi. 32; Diod. 
Sic. hi. 42) who hare not been idcntiiied with any 
Biblical or modern name. Some place them as higjfi 
as Mekkeh, and derive their name tWim Min^t (the 
sacred valley N.IO. of that city), or from the god- 
dess Mauah, worshipiied in the district between 
M ekki'h and El-Medceneli. Fresnel , however, places 
them ill the Wddee I)o*nu in Hadramawt, aiguing 
that the Yemen anciently included tliis tract, that 
the Miujiei were pmbably the same as the Kliabanitae 
or Uh.imaiiitae (B. vi. 7, §24; Strabo, xvi. 782), 
and that *Pafiauirwv was a copyist’s eiTor for 
’U^aviTuv» 

'flic other chief Joktanitc kingdom was that of 
the I lijfz, founded by Jurhuni, the brother of Yaarub, 
who left the Yemen and settleil in the neighbour- 
hood of Mekkeh. The Arab lists of its kings 01*0 
iiiovtricjibly confused ; but the name of their leader 
and that of two of his snccessora was Mndad 
for ICl-MudaJ), who probably' roprescuta Almcwlad 
[Alm 0J)AI>]. Jshmael, accoidiiig to the Arabs, 
married a danglitir of the first Mudad, whence 
spiang ’Adiidn the ancestor of Mohammad. This 
kingdom, situate in a less fertile district than the 
Yemen, and engaged in conflict with aboriginal 
tribes, never attained the importance of that of 
the south. It merged, by intcnnaiTiage and con- 
quest, into the tribes of Ishmacl. (ICntb^-Deen, ed. 
Wiihtcnfeld, pp. 35, arnl 39 .seqq, ; comp, autho- 
lities (pu)ted by Oaussin.) Fresnel cites an Ainb 
author who identifies Jurhum witli Hadoram [II A- 
IWIIAM.J 

Although these were the principal Joktanitc 
kingdoms, otheis were founded beyond the limits of 
the poniusula. The most celebrated of those were 
that of Ei-Heereh in El-Irak, and that of (ihassan on 
the confines of Syria ; both originated by emigrants 
after the Flood of El-Arim. El-Heereh soon be- 
e ime Ishmaebtic : Ghassaii long maintained its ori- 
ginal stock. Among its rulers were many named 
i'J-Harith. Kesperding the presumed identity of 
some of those with kings called by the Greeks and 
Homans Aretas, and with the Aretns mentioned by 
St. Paul (2 Cor. xi. 32), see Aretas. 

The Ishmaelites appear to have entered the 
peninsula from the noith-wcst. That they have 
spread over the whole of it (with the exception of 
one or two districts 011 the south coast which ara 
said to be still inhabited by unAixed Joktanitc 
peoples), ^aiid that the modem nation is predomi- 
nantly Ishmaelite, is asserted by the Arabs. They 
do not, however, carry up their genealogies higher 
than Adndn (as we have alteady saidf, and they 
have lost the names of most of Ishmaers immediate 
and near dcsccu<lauts. Such as have been identified 
With existing names will be found under the sevei^al 
articles bearing tlieir names. [See also Hagarenks.] 

1 hey extended northwards from the Hijaz into the 

rabian desert, where they mixed with Ketmaliitcs 
and other Abrahamic peoples; and westwards to 
Idumaea, where they mixed with Edomites, &c. 
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The tribes spiting fiom Ishmacl have always been 
governed by ]M4.ty chiefs or heads of families (sheykhs 
and eniecrs) ; they have generally followed a patri- 
archal life, and have not originated kingdoms, though 
they have in some instances succeeded to those of 
Joktonitos, the principal one of thi'se being that of 
El-Hecrch. With reference td the Ishmaelites gene- 
rally, we may observe, in continuation of a former 
remark, that althougli their first settlements in the 
Hijdx, and their spreading over a gieat part of the 
northern portions of the peninsula, arc sufiicicntly 
proved, there is doubt as to the wide extension given 
to them by Arab tradition. Mohammad derived from 
the Jews whatever tradition he pleased, and silenced 
any contrary, by the Kur-dn or his own dicta. This 
religious element, which does not directly affect the 
tribes of Joktan (whose settlements are otherwise 
luiquestionably identified), has § great influence over 
those of Ishmacl. They iheiefqre cannot be cer- 
tainly proved to have spread over the peninsula, 
notwithstanding the almost imivci-sal adoption of 
their language (which is generally acknowledged to 
have lieeu the Arabic commonly so mlled), and the 
concur! ent testimony of the Aiabs; but from these 
jmd other considerations it becomes at the same 
time highly probable that they now form the pre- 
dominant element of the Arab nation. 

Of the descendants of Keturah the Arabs say 
little. They appear to have scttliHl chiefly noith 
of the peninsula in Deseit Aj'abia, fioil ^alcsti^e to 
the I'ersian Gulf; and the passages in the Biblo in 
which mention is mmlc of Dedan (except those 
ralatiiig to the Cushite Dedan, Gen. x. 7) refer 
apparently to the tribe sprung from this race (Is. 
xxi. 13 ; Jcr. xxv. 23 ; Ez. xxvii. 20), perhaps with 
an admixture of the Cushite Dedan, who seems to 
have passed up the wesbTii shores of the Peraian 
Gulf. Some traces of Koturahites, indeed, are as- 
set ted to exist in the south of the peninsula, where 
a king of llimyur is said to have Iwcn a Midianite 
(EI-Mes’ootlce, ap. Scluiltcns, pp. 158-9) ; and where 
one dialect is said to be of Midian, and another of 
Jokshan son of Ketmah {Moajam)] but these tra- 
ditions must be ascribed to the Kabbinical iudueuce 
in Arab histoiy. Native writers are almost wholly 
silent on this subject; and the dhUects mentioned 
above are not, so fai* as they are known to us, of the 
tribes of Keturah. [Keturaii, &c.] 

In Norihera and Western Ai.abia are other peoples 
which, fiom their geographical position and mode 
of life, are sometimes classed with the Arabs. Of 
these are Amalek, the descendants of Esau, Ae. 

lieligion. — The most ancient idolatry of the 
Arabs we must conclude to have been fetishism, 
of which there arc striking proofs in the sacred 
trees and stones of historical times, and in the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, or Sabaeism. With 
the latter were perhaps connected the temples (or 
polacc-templcs) of which there ara either remains 
or traditions in the Himyerite kingdom ; such as 
Bcyt Ghumdd.n in San’ A, and those of Keydhn, 
Beynooueh, J^u’eyn, ’Eyncyn, and UiAm. To the 
worship of the heavenly bodies we find allusions in 
Job (xxxi. 26-28) and t6 the belief in the influence 
of the stars to give rain (xxxviii. 31), where the 
Pleiades give rain, and Orion withholds it; and 
again in Judges (v. 20, 21) where tho stara fight 
f^nst the host of Siscra. The names of the ob- 
jects of the earlier fetishism, the stone-worship, 
tree-worship, &c., of various tribes, arc too nu- 
merous to mention. One, that of Manhh, the 
goddess worshipped between Mekkeh and El* 
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Medeeneh has been compared with Meiii (Is. Ixv. 
11), which is rendered in the A. V. “ number” 
[^Meni^. Magioiiihin, mi importation from Chal- 
daoa and IVrsia, must be reckoned among the 
religions of the Pagan Arabs; but it never had 
very numerous followers. Christianity was inti*o- 
ducod in southern Arabia towards the close of the 
2nd century, and about a century later it had made 
groat jirogress. It flourished chiefly in the Yemen, 
where many churches were built (sea Philostorg. 
Hist, EgcU'S. iii.; Sozomen, vi.; Evagr. vi.). It 
also rapidly advtuiced in other poHions of Arabia, 
through the kingdom of lleereh and the contiguous 
countries, Chnsshu, and other parts. The peraecu- 
tious of the Christians, and more particularly of 
those of Ngrhn by the Tiibbaa Zu-n-N uwhs, bnnight 
about the fall of the llimyerite dynasty by the 
invasion of the Qiiristiiui ruler of Abyssinia. 
Judaism was propagated in Arabia, principidly by 
Karaites, at the captivity, but it wjus introduced 
befora that time : it bei^amc very prevalent in the 
Yemen, and in the Ilijdz, especially at Kheybar 
and El-Medecuch, where there are said to be still 
tribes of Jewish extraction. In the poiiod imme- 
diately preceding the birth of Mohammad another 
class had sprung up, who, disbelicvliig the idolatry 
of the greater number of their countrymen, and not 
yet believers in Judaism, or in the con*upt Chris- 
tianity with which alone they ivere acquainted, 
looked to a idvival of what they cjilled the leli- 
gion of Abraham” (see Sprenger’s Life of Mo^ 
liammedf i., Calcutta, 1856). The promulgation 
of the Mohammadaii imiiosture overthrew paganism, 
but crushed while it assumed to lead the move- 
ment which liad been one of the causes of iU 
success, and almost wholly siiperaeded the religions 
of the Bible in Arabia. 

Law/naffe, — Arabic, the language of Arabia, is 
the most developed and the richest of the Semitic 
languages, and the only one of whicli wc have an 
extensive literature : it is, therefore, of great im- 
])oiUuice to the study of Hebrew'. Of its early 
plucses wc know nothing ; while we have archaic 
mouuments of the Himyeritic (the ancient language 
of southern Arabia), tiiough wc cannot fix their 
precise ages. Of the existence of llebiew and 
Chaldee (or Aramaic) in the time of Jacob there is 
evidence in Cen. (xxxi. 47) ; and probably Jacob 
and Laban uiidei stood each other, the one speaking 
Hebrew and the other Chaldee. It seems also 
(Jndg. vii. 9-1.5) that Gideon, or Phuiah, or both, 
utidci stood the convei'sation of the ** Midianitos, 
and the Amalekitcs, and all the chihlien of the 

east” ':!?)• probable, thcrefoie, that 

in the 14ih or 13th cent. B.c. the Semitic 
languages diflered much less than in after times. 
But it appears from 2 K. xviii. 26, that in the 
8th cent. B.C. only the educated, classes among the 
Jews understood Aramaic. With these evidences 
before us, and making a due distinction between 
the arclinic and the known phases of the Aramaic 
and the Arabic, we think that the Himyeritic is to 
be regarded as a sister of the Hebraw, and the 
Arabic (commonly so called) as a sister of the He- 
brew and the Aramaic, or, in its classical phasis, 
as a dt'seendant of a sister of these two, but that 

* By this term is to bo utidci stood the ancient lan- 

guage of southern Arabia generally, not that of th* 
Himyerites only. * 

* The Arabs have impressed their national charac* 
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the Himyeritic is mixed with an African language, 
and that the other dialects of Arabia are in like 
maimer, though in a much less degree, mixed with 
an African hinguage. The inferred diflercnces be- 
tween the older and Inter phases of the Ai'amaic, 
and the prc>siimod dilferenco botwoen those of the 
Arabic, are amply contiimed by comparative phi- 
lology. The division of the Ishmaclite language 
into many dialects is t-o be attributed chiefly to the 
separation of tribes by uninhabitable' tracts of 
desert, and the subsequent amalgiunation of tliose 
dial(>cts to the pilgrimage and the annual meetings 
of ’OkdZy a fair in which literary contests took 
place, and where it was of the first itnport.*iuce that 
the contending poets should deliver themselves in a 
langiuige peifectly intelligible to the mass of the 
people congregated, in order that it might be critic- 
ally judgecl by them ; for many of the meanest of 
the Arabs, utterly ignorant of reivliiig and w^riting, 
wero of the highest of the autliorities consulted by 
the lexicologists when the corruption of the language 
bjul commenced, t. c, when the Arabs, as Moluitii- 
madans, had begun to spread among foieigiieis. 

Respecting the Himyeritic,® until lately little was 
known ; but monuments bearing insciiption^in this 
language have been discovered in the southern 
paits of the peninsula, principally in Hmiramiiwt. 
and the Yemen, and some of the inscriptions have 
been published by Fresnel, Ariiaiid, Wellsted, and 
Crutfrnden; while Fresnel has found a dialect still 
spoken in the disti ict of Mahreh and westwards as 
far as Kisheem, that of the neighbourhood of Za- 
iitri and Mirbdt being the purest, and called ** Ek- 
hili and this Is supposed with reason to be tho 
modem phasis of the old Himyeritic (4® Lettrc), 
Fresnel's alphabet has been accepted by the learned. 
Tho dates found in the inscriptions range fioni 
30 (on the dyke of Ma-rib) to 6o4 at Hisn Ghoitlb, 
but what era these represent is uncertain. — Ewald 
( Ueber die Himyansche i^prache in lIoefeFs Zeit-> 
schrift, i. 295, seqq.) thinks tliat tliey are years of 
the Rupture of the i)yke, while acknowledging their 
appal eiit high antiquity; but the difficulty of sup- 
posing such inscriptions on a ruined dyke, and the 
fact that some of them would thus be bi ought later 
than the time of Mohammad, make it probable 
that they belong rather to im earlier era, perhaps 
that of the Himyerite empire, though what point 
maiks its commencement is not detemiined. The 
Himyeritic in its earlier phasis probably represents 
the fii-st Semitic language spoken iu Arabia. 

The manners and enstoms of the Arulis ^ are of 
great value in illustrating the Bible ; but .sup|X)sed 
parallels between the patriarchal life of the Scrip- 
tures and the state of the modern Arabs must not 
be hastily drawn, it should be remembered that 
this people are in a degraded condition ; tliat Uiey 
have been influenced by Jewish contact, especially 
by the adoption^y Mohammad, of parts of the cere- 
monial law, and of rabbinical observances ; and that 
they are not of the race of Israel. They must be 
re^rded, 1st. as Bedawees, or people of the desert, 
and 2ndly, w settled tribes or townspeople. 

The Bcdawccs acknowliKlgc that their ancient 
excellence has greatly declined since the time of 
Mohammad, and there cannot be a doubt that this 
decline had commenced much earlier. Though 

teristicB on every people whom they have conquered, 
except the Tatar races. “Arab life” is therefore 
generally understood in a very wide sense. The 
modern Egyptians are essentially an Arab people. 
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cRoh tribe boasts of its unadultemtcd blood, and 
pure language, their learuoil men candidly ad- 
mit the depreciation of national character. Scrip- 
tural customs still found among them must there- 
fore be generally regarded rather as indications of 
former practices, than as being identical with them. 
Furthei-more, the Bible always draws a strong con- 
trast between the character of the Isi-aelites au<l 
that of the descendants of Ishmael, whom tlie Be- 
dawces mostly represent. Yet they aie, by com- 
parison with other nations, an essentially unchange- 
able people, retaining a primitive, pastoi’al life, and 
many customs strikingly illustrating the Bible. 
They are not as much allected by tlieir religion iis 
might be supposed ; many tribes disregard religious 
obs(‘rvanc“s, and even retain some pagan rites. 'I’hq 
VVabbdbees, or modei-n Arab refoniiers, found 
great dilfioulty in suppressing by peisuasion, and 
even by force of aims, such rites ; and where they 
succewled, the suppiession was, in most ctuses, only 
temixnury. Incest, sicriticcs to sacrad olgtHjts, &c., 
were among these relics of paganism. (See Buick- , 
ban It’s oh Uie Jicthtuns and Wahahys.) The 

less changocl a tribe, however, the more difficulty is 
there ill obtaining information respecting it: such a 
one IS very j(‘alons (»f intercoureo with strangers even 
of its own nation. In southern Arabia, for instance, 
is a tribe which will not allow a guest to stay within 
its encampments beyond the three <lays demandcsi 
by the laws of hosjiitality. This e\clusion undoubt- 
inily tends to preserve the language from comiption, 
ainl the people fioni foreign influence; but it pro- 
liahly does not ilnplo^e the national chuiracter. 

To the settled Arabs, these remarks apply with 
the diirercncc that the primitive mode of life is 
111 a givat (h'giee hist, and the Jewish practices avo 
much more observable; while infermixtuie with 
foreigners, csjiecially with Abyssinian and Negro 
concubines in the Yemen and the Bijiiz, has tended 
to destioy their purity of blooil. A Bedawee will 
scarcely marry out of his tribe, and is not addicted 
to concubinage ; he considers himself, and is, quite 
distinct fioin a townsman, in habits, in mcxle of 
thouglit, and in national feeling. Again, a distinc- 
tion should he nnide between the people of northern 
and those of southern Arabia ; the former being 
chiefly of Ishmaclite, ' the latter of Joktanite, 
descent, and in other respects than settlement unci 
intet marriage with foreigners, further n‘niove<l 
from the patriarclial character. 

Regarded in ^ the light we liave indicated, Arab 
manners and customs, whether those of the Bedawees 
or of the townspeople, afford valuable help to the 
student of the Bible, and testimony to the truth and 
vigour of the Scriptural narrative. No one can mix 
with this people without being constantly and forci- 
bly reminded either of the early patriarchs or of the 
settled Israelites. We may instance their pastoral 
life, their hospitality (that most repiarkable of desert 
irtues) [Hospitality], their universal respect 
lor age (comp. Lev. xix. 32), tlieir fiiniiliar defer- 
ence (comp. 2 K. V. 13), tlieir superstitious regard 
for the beard. ^ On the signet-ring, which is worn 
on the little finger of the right hand, is usually in- 
scribed a sentence expressive of submission to Hod, 
or of his perfection, &c., explaining Ex. xxxix. 30, 
“ the engraving of a signet. Holiness to the Lord,” 
and the saying of our Lord (John iii. 33), “ He . . . 
hath set to his seal that God is true.** As a mark 
of trust, this ring is given to another person (as 

Gen. xli. 42). The inkhom worn in the girdle Is 
also very ancient (E*. ix. ^ 3, 1 1), as well as the 
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veil. (For these and many oilier illustrations, see 
Lane’s Afodet-n Egyptians, index.) A man has a 
right to claim his cousin in marriage, and he relin- 
quishes this right by taking off his shoe, as the kins- 
man of Ruth did to Boaz (Ruth iv. 7, 8 ; see Burck- 
hardt’s Notes on Ute Lcdoiiins and \Va/iabys, i. 
113). 

References in tho Bible to tlie Arabs thoniselvf*s 
are still more clearly ill ustrated by the mannei s of tlie 
modem people, in their predatoiy expeditions, their 
mode of wai fai e, their caravan journeys, &c. To the 
interpretation of the hook of Job, an intimate know- 
ledge of this people and their language and literature 
is essential ; for many of the most obscure jiassages 
can only be explained by that knowledge. 

The commerce of Arabia especially connected 
with the Bible lias been leferred to in the sections 
on Western and Northern Arabia, and incidentally 
in mentioning the products of the peninsula. Direct 
mention of the commoice of the south does not 
appear to be made in the Bible, but it seems to 
have passed to Palestine principally throngli the 
northern tribes. Passages lebiting to the fleets of 
Solomon and to the maritime trade, liow'cver, bear 
on this subject, which is a cilrious stutly for the his- 
torical inquirer, 'fhe Joktanite people of southern 
Arabia have always been, in contiadisLinction to 
the Ishmaclite tribes, addicted to a seafaring life. 
The latter weie (aravnn-merchants ; the Ibimer, 
the chief traders of the R«1 Sea, ciurying their 
eommcrce to the shores of India, as well as to the 
neariT coasts ol‘ Africa. Their own writers descrils* 
these voyages ; since the Cfliristiaii era especially, ns 
I we might expect from Hie modern character ot 
their lit erature. (See the curious Accormts of India 
and China by 7}to Moharnmadan Travellers of the 
9M cent., trans. by Renaudot, and amply iilus- 
tiaied in Mr. Lane's notes to his translation ol’ 
the Thoimmi and One Nights.) The classical 
writers also make ficqiieiit mention of the coin- 
mcicc of southern Arabia. (See the Diet, of (Jr. 
and Horn. Geography.) It wivs evidently carried to 
Palestine by the two great cniavan routes from tlie 
hctid of the Red 8ea and from that of the Persian 
Gulf; the foimer esjiccially taking m^h it African 
prwluce; the latter, Indian. It shoim be obseived 
that the wandering proponslties of the Arabs, of 
whatever descent, do not date from promulga- 
tion of El-Isldm. All testimony goes* sliow that 
from the cat best ages the peoples of Arabia fojiiied 
colonies in distant kinds, and have not been actuated 
only by either the desire of conquest or by reli- 
gious impulse in their foieign expHlitioiis; but 
rather by restlessness and commercial activity. 

The principal European authorities for the his- 
tory of Arabia, are, Schnltens’ /list. Imp. Veins. 
Joctanidconim, Hard. Gel. 1786, containing extracts 
from various Arab aqfhors; and his Monnmenta 
Vetnstiora Araltiae, Lug. Bat. 1740 ; Eichhom's 
Monnmenta Antiqniss. Hist. Arabum, chiefly ex- 
tracted from Ibn-Kuteybeh, with his notes, GotJi. 
1775 ; Fresnel, Letfressnr I* Hist, des Ara/jes avant 
rislamisme, published in tho Jovmal Asiatiqw, 
1838-.53; Quatremero, Mernoire snr les Naba- 
thiens; Caussin, Essai snr t Hist, des Arahes 
avant CTslamisme, Paris, 1847-8: for the geo- 
graphy, Niehulir’a Description de VArahie, Amst. 
1774; BurckhardHs Travels in ArMt, Lend. 
1839; Wellsted, Natratke of a Journey to the 
ruins of Nakeh-aUHajar, in Joum. of It. O. tJ., 
vii. 20; his copy of inscription, in Joum.of Asiat. 
Soc.of Bengal, iii. 1834; and his /wrikif, London, 
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I8S8; (Vuttcnden, Narrative of a Journey fixm 
MokhA to Snnti; Joinanl, lytudcs jjrtHjr, et hist, 
appoiiiU*(l to Muiiirinf Hist, do l^Kyypte, vol. iii. 
Paris, 1889; and for Ambia Petnnni and Sinai, 
PobitiKon’s Bihlicnl llrmtrches; Stanley’s Sinai 
anti Palestine ; Tuch’s Essay on the Simitie fn- 
scripthmSy in the Journal of the German Oriental 
SoG. xiv. 129 scqi]. Stmbo, Ptolemy, Dioilonis 
SiculiH, Pliny, and the minor geop;raphei*s, should 
also be consulted ; — for the manners anti customs 
of the Ainhs, Burckbanlt’s Notes on the Bedouins 
and [\a/iirhi/Sf 8vo. 1881 ; and for Amb life in its 
widest sense, Mr. Lane’s Notes on the Taomand 
ami One Nitihts, ed. 1888 ; and his Modern Pi/yp~ 
tiansy od. 1842. 

The most important native works arc, with two 
exceptions, still nntninslnied, and but few of them 
are tslitcd. Abu-l-Kida’s itid, AnieisUimica has 
been edited and translated by Fleischer, Lips. 1831 ; 
and El-ldreesee’s Geoyraphy translated by .Taubert, 
and published in the Hecueil do Voyayes et de Me- 
inoiresy bythcdcogr. Soc. of Paris, 1888; of those 
which have been, or are in courae of being, cditeil, 
are Yiikoot’s Homonymous (leographical Dic- 
tionary, entitleil ICl-Mushiarak Wad*anyWa4-Muf- 
ttirah SitEaHy ed. Wusteiifeld, (lot. 1845; the 
Mardsid cl~ftiildiiy probably an nbri<lginent by 
an unknown hand of his larger geogr. diet, allied 
the Moajamy ed. Jnynboll, Lug. Bat. 1852-4; the 
Hidories of Mekkch, ed. Wiistenfeld, and now pub- 
lishing by the German Oriental Society ; and Ibn- 
Khaliloon’s Ptoleyomcnay ed. Qnatrcmere, i. Paris, I 
IS )8. Of those in MS., beshles the indispensable I 
works of the Aiab lexicographers, we would esiH^ci- 
ally mention Ibn-Khaldooti’s History of the Arabs ; 
the Nharcedet el-AjdXh of Ibn-El-Wai'dce ; the 
Mir-dt ez-Zetndn of Ibn-El-Jdzee ; tlie Murooj 
edh-Dhahab of El-Mes'oodee ; Ydkoot’s Afoajam 
el-Bulddn; the Kitdb^el-Atjhdnce of EUlsfahdiiee ; 
and tlie ^Thd of El-Kuiiubee. [E. S. P.] 

A' RAD Aratl), iiafnc of a man 

fl Chr. vni. l5’/. 

A'R A D i ’A8ep, ’ApdS), a royal city of the 

(^anaanites, n^ned with Hormah and Libnah (Josh, 
xii. 14). 'fhe wilderness of Judah was to ** the south 
of Arad” (Judg. i. 10). It is also undoubtedly 
named in xxi. 1 (ixmip. Iloimah in ver. 3), 

and xxxiii. 4T), * the Canaiuiite king of Arad,’ instead 
of the rejuling of the A. V., “king Arad the Ca- 
n:uinite.” (t^*e the translations of Zuiiz, De Wette, 
&e.) It is mentioned in the Onotnasticon (s. v. 
’’Apaua, Aral, ’A8^p, Asitson Thamar) as a city of 
the Ainorites, near the desert of Kadde^s, 4 miles from 
Malatha (Moladah), and 20 from Hebron. Tliis 
agrees with the conjecture of llobinson, who iden- 
tities it with a hill, Tell *Aidd, an hour and a half 
N.E. by E. from Milh (Molaiiah), and 8 hours fram 
Hebron (Bob. ii. 101, 201, 202). [G.] 

AR'ADUS ^ApaSos; Arados), included in 
the list of places to which the decrei' of Lucias the 
ainsul, protecting the Jews under Simon the high 
priest, was addresseJ (1 Macc. xv. 23). The same 
placfi as Arvad. [G.] 

A’RAH (nn«; *Op4x, "Apes, *Hpa^,’Hpd; 

Arecy Area), name of two men. 1. (1 Chr. vii. 39). 
2. (Ezr. ii. 5 ; Neh. vi. 18 ; vii. 10), given as Ares 
{'Apes) in 1 Esd. v. 10. 

A'RAM occa.sionnlly with the definite 

ailiclc D'lKn, and once O’] • probably fram a root 
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signifying height, and which is also the ba.se 01 
“ Kamah” (^^es^llills, 151 ; Stanley, 129), the name 
by which the Hebrews divsigiiated, generally, the 
country lying to tlie north-east of Palestine ; * the 
gieat mass of tliat high table-laud which, rising 
W'ith sudden ahrnptiiesstfiom the Joi^dan mid the 
very margin of the lake of (leniiesareth, sti etches, 
at an elevation of no less than 20U0 feet above the 
level of the sea, to the hanks of the Euphrates 
itself, contrasting strongly with the low huul Inir- 
deiing on the Mediterranean, the “ land of Canaan,” 
or the low country (Gen. xxxi. 18, xxxiii. 18, &c.). 
Thioughont tlie A. V. the word is, witli only a very 
few exceptions, rendered as in the Vulgate and 
LXX. — SVUIA ; a name which, it must be remem- 
beied, includes far more to our eara than did Aram 
to the Jews. [SvuiA.] 

Its earliest occuiTence in the hook of Genesis is 
in the foim of Aram-nahaiaim> <• e. the “highland 
of or ladween the two riveis” (Gen. xxiv. 10, 
A. V. “ Mesojiotainia”), but in several suceoetling 
chaptera, and in other paiis of the Pentateuch, tin* 
woixl is used without any addition, to designate a 
dweller in Aram-naharaim — Lalxui or Bethuel— 
“ the Aramite” (see Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 2, 5, xxxi. 
20, 24; also Judg. iii. 10, coinjKiied with 8- 
Dent. xxvi. 5, compared with xxiii. 4, and Ps. Ix. 
title). Padan, or accurately Pndd.'in, Aiam 
('K n# “cultivated highland,” fioin paddah, to 

plough, Ges. 1092; Stanley, 129, note) was an- 
other desigi'.ation for the same region (Gen. xxv 2<U 
xxviii. 2; Comp. Hos. xii. 12, w'heie the woid 
Badeh^ ©piivalent to Paddan). 

[Sadeii; Padan aram.] A tribe of Hittites 
{KhatU) hearing the name of Patena is reported to 
have hw*ii met with in the inscriptions of Shalman- 
eser, B.C. OOO-8GO. They then occupied the valley 
of the Oranles, and the counti y eastwaitl .'is far as 
the watei shed between that river and tin' Euphrates. 
The latest explorera do not hesitate to identify this 
name with Padan-amm and Batanaca or Bashnn 
(liawliuson’s Herodutusyi. 4G3); hut if this he cor- 
rect, the conclusion of the identity of Patlaii-ai.'im ami 
Mesopotamia ai rived at above fiom a com])aiisoii 
of the statements of Scripture, must he modified. 

I.ater in the history we meet with a number of 
small nations’ or kingdoms foraiing puts of the 
general land of Aram: — 1. Aiam-Zobah (2 Sam. 
X. 6, 8), or simply Zobah, 113*1 V (1 Sam. xiv. 47 ; 
2 Sam. viii. 3; 1 Chr. xviii. xix.) [ZoiiAii]. 2. 
Aram beth-rehoh (2 Sam. x. 6), or Jlehob, 3^n*l 
(x. 8). [Rehob.] 3. Aram-maachah (1 Chr.’ 
xix. 6), or Maachah only, ilDJ^D (2 Sam. x. G). 
[Maachaii.] 4. Geshur, “in Aiarn” (2 Sam. 
XV. 8), usually named in connexion with Maachah 
(Dcut. iii. 14; .Tosh, xiii. 11, 13, &c.). [Oesiiuu.] 
5. Aram-Dammesek (Damascus) (1 Sam. viii. 5, 
6 ; 1 Chr. xviii. .5, 6). The w'hole of those petty 
states arc spoken of collectively under the name of 
**Aram” (2 Sam. x. 13), hut as Danuuscus in- 
craased in impoitance it gi-adiially absorbed tlie 
smaller powers (1 K. xx. 1), and the name of 
Aram was at last applied to it alone (Is. vii. 8 ; 
also 1 K. xi. 25, xv. 18, &c.). 

It is difficult to believe, from the naiTative, that 

* The name Aram probably appears also in the 
Homeric names 'ApO^oi (77. ii. 783) and ’Bpe^^ot 

{Od. iv. 84). Comp. Strub. xvl. 785 ; Groto, Hist, of 
GrereCy iii. 387. 
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at the time of* iMviJ’s struggles these “ kingdoms ” | 
wei-e anything nioie than jHitty tribes located round 
the skills of* the possessions of Gad and Manasseh. 
iSome writers, liowevcr (RosenmiiUcr and Michaclis 
amongst othcis), liave attcinpti^d to sliow that their 
feiTitory extended as far as the Kupliiates on the 
one hand and the Mcditeiianean (at Berytus) on 
the other, in wliich case it would have been con - 1 
sultMuhly laa ger than I'alestiuc itstdf. This, how- 
ever, will be best examined under the seiiaratel 
heals, including, in addition to those alieady' 
noticed, Isii-TOb and Hamath. 

According to the genealogical table in Gen. x., 
Aiaiii was a son of Shem, and liis hiethien were 
Klani, Asshiir, and Aipliaxad. It will be observed 
that tliese names occur in regular oixler fiom the 
east, A I am closing the list on the boiilci’s of the 
“ western sea.” 

In three jia&siges Aram would seem to denote 
Assyiia (2 K. xviii. 26 ; Is. xxxvi. 1 1 ; .ler. xxxv. 11). 

In 2 K. xvi. 6, the Syiuins aie 8ai<l to have 
come to Klath (on the Red Sea). The wonl len- 
ilered Syrians is D'DIIX, i4ro/ni//i, which in the 

Keri is corrected to yUopiiw, Edomites. 

In 2 Chr. xxii. 5, the name is ptoseuted in a shoi*t- 
ened foim as Ram, ; comp. .Tob xxxii. 2. 

2. Another Aiam is ii.amed in Gen. xxii. 21, as 
a son of Jvemiiel, mid descentknt of Nahor. Ki-om 
its mention with Uz and Buz it is piobably iden- 
tical with the tiihe of Ram, to the “kindred^* of 
wiiiuh belonged Elihii, the son of Barm*hel the 
Buzite,” who was visiting Job in the land of Uz 
(Job xxxii. 2). It is also worthy of notice that, 
among the other doscewlaiits of Nahor are named 
Tebach (comp. Tibhath, 1 Chr. xix. 18), and Maa- 
cah; so that the tiibe was pcjssibly one of the 
smaller divisions of Aiam described above. [G.] 

ARAMl'TESS *• a female inha- 

bitant of Aram (1 Ohr. vii. 14). In other passage 
of the A. V. the ethnic of Aram is rendered Syrian. 

A'RAN (pK ; Sam. pKi Afiiii-; Aran, Arti/n), 
nmne of a Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 28 ; 1 Chr. i. 42). 

AR'ARAT (DinW; 'Apapdr-, Ararat), a moun- 
tainous district of Asia mentioned in the Bible in 
ctinnexion with the following events: — (1.) As the 
resting-place of the ark alter the Deluge (Gen. viii. 
4, upon the mountains of Ai-arat,” A. V.; super 
montes Armeniae, Vulg.) : (2.) as the asylum of the 
sons of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 87; Is. xxxvii. 88; 
the LXX. have sis Apfitvlw in the latter, and the 
Vulg. in terrain Annenionun in the former pas^e ; 
A. V. has in both “ the land of Armenia”) : (3.) as 
the ally, and probably the neighbour, of Miuni and 
Ashchenaz (Jer. li. 27). [Armenia.] In Gen. xi. 
2 we have apparently an indication of its position as 
eastward of Mesopotamia (DIJ^O, “from the east,” 
A. V.), whence Bohlen (Jntrod, to Oen, ii. 139) 
identifies Ararat with Aryamrta, the “ holy land ” 
in the noith of Hindosttui: but the Hebrew is 
more conoctly translated in the margin, as also in 
Gen. xiii. 11, eastward (Oeseii. TAesauniSf p, 
305), the writer, as it would seem, desci ibing the 
position of Mesopotamia in lefereiice to his own 
countiy, rather than to Ararat. 

The name Aiurat was unknown to the geogiapheis 
of Greece and Home, as it still is to the Ai-menians 
of the present day : but that it was an indigenous 
and an ancient name for a poitioii of Aimenia, 
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appears from the statement of Moses of Choiene, 
who gives Araiatia os the designation of the central 
province, and connects the name with an historical 
event reputed to have occuned n.c. 1750 {Histor, 
Anncn. VVhiston, p. 861). Jerome idcntiHcnl it 
with tlio plain of the Araxes: it w'ould, however, 
be moic conect to consider the name in its Biblical 
sense os descriptive generally of the Anneniaii liigh- 
Inuils — the lolly plateau which ovei looks the pi^ii 
of the Araxes on the N., and of McsojMttainia on 
the S. We shall pieseiitly notice the chnincteiistiiss 
of this remarkable region, which adapted it to 
bemne the cradle of the hummi race and the cen- 
tral i>{K>t whence, after the Deluge, the nations weie 
to ladiatc to diHcicnt qunitcra of the woild. It is, 
however, first necessaiy to notice briefly the opinions 
put foith as to the spot whoic the a>k lostcd, jis 
described in Gen. viii. 4, although ail such specu- 
lations, fiom the iiideiiiiitciic&s of the account, can- 
not lead to any ceitain icsult. Beia'tns the Chal- 
daean, contem[M)iaiy with Alexandei the Gircat, fixes 
the spot on tlie tnounhiins of Kurdistan {irphs ry 
tpsi T&y KopSvalwv, Jose))h. An/, i. 8, §6), which 
form the southern fiontier of Aimenia. His opinion 
is followed by the Syriac and Clialdoe veisions, 
which give as the eiiuivalcut for Aiauit m 

Gen. viii. 4, and in a later age by Hie Koiaii. Tra- 
dition still points to the Jehel Judi as the scene 
of the event, and maintains the belief, as stated 
by Burostis, that fragments of the uik cxint on its 
summit. The selection of this range was natural 
to an inhnbitimt of the Mesopotamian pl.ain; for it 
presents an apparently insui mountable barrier on 
that side, hemming in the valley of the 'J'igris with 
abrupt declivities so closely that only during the 
summer mouths is any jmssitge atlbidcd hetweeu 
the mountain and river (Ainswoilh*s Travels in 
track of the Tm Thomnndf p. 154). Josephus alwi 
quotes Nicolaus Daraascenus to tlie eil'cct that a 
mountain niuited Baiis, beyond Minyas, W'ns the 
s|)ot. This has been identified with Vnraz^ a 
mountain mentioned by St. Maitih {Mem. sur 
rArmsniey i. 26. j) as rising to the N. of Ijake Van: 
but the only important mountain in the position 
indicated is described by 1*00001 tiuvelleis under the 
name Seihnn Taght and we are therefoie inclinetl to 
accept the emendation of Schroeder, w’ho pio]M)ses 
to lead Mdais, the indigenous name of Mount 
' Ararat, for Bdpis. That the scene of an event so 
deepiy inteiestiug to in.aiikiiid had even at that 
early age been transfeiTcd, as was natural, to the 
loftiest and most imposyig inoiiutaiu in the distiiet, 
appeal's from the statement of Josephus {Ant, i. 8, 
§5) that the spot, wheie Noah left the aik, had 
received a name descriptive of that event, which he 
rendci's * Aro^ar^ipwv, and which seems identical 
with Nachdjevan, on the banks of the Araxes. To 
this neighbourhood all the associations connected 
with Noah arc now assigned by thb native Aime- 
iiians, and their opinion has been so far indorsed by 
Europeans that tiiey have given the name Ararat 
exclusively to the mountain which is called Massis 
by the Aimeniaus, Agri-Dagh, i. e. Steep Mountain, 
by the Turks, and Kuh-t-Nnh, i. e. Noah\s Moun- 
tain, by the Peraiaiis. It rises immediately out of 
the plain of the Araxes, and tciminntes in two 
conical peaks, named the Great and Less Ararat, 
about seven m.iles distant fiom each other, the 
former of which attains an elevation of 17,260 feet 
.above the level of the sea and about 14,000 above 
the plain of the Araxes, while the latter is lower 
by 4000 feet. The summit of the higher is coveied 
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with eternal snow for about IWOO foot of porpen- 1 
diciilar height. That it is of voloiinic origin, is 
evidenced by the imtnonso iniusses of lava, cindei'S, 
and porphyry with wliicli the middle region is 
covered : a deep cleft on its northern side has been 
iTgarded as the site of its ciatcr, and tliis cleft was 
the scene of a toirible catastrophe whicli occuiTed 
July 2, 1840, when the village of Arguri and the 
Monnstery of Sit. JaTMs wore buried beneath the 
dehru brought down from the upper heights by a 
violent earthquake. Clouds of rccldish smoke and 
a stiong smell of sulphur, which pei’vaded the 
neighbourhood alter the caiihquake, seem to indi- 
cate that the volcanic powei-s of the mountain are 
not altogether doimant. The summit of Aramt 
was long deemed inaccessible, and the Armenians 
still cling to this belief. It was first ascended in 
1829 by Parrot, who approached it from the N.W.: 
he describes a secondary summit about 400 yards 
distant fioin the highest point, and on the gentle 
depi'cssion which conneete the two eminences he 
surmises that the ark rested (Joitmcy to Ararat^ 
p. 179). The region immediately below the limits 
of perpetual snow is barren and unvisited by beast 
or bird. Wagner {lieisct p. 185) describes the silence 
atrd solitude that reign there as quite overpowering. 
Atyurif the only village known to have been built 
on its slopes, was the sjrot where, accoiding to tra- 
dition, Noah planted his vineyard. Lower down, 
in the plain of Araxes, is ATuc'A^'dvnn, whci e the 
patriarch is reputed to have been buried. 

Returniirg to the broader signiHoation we have 
assigned to the term ** the mountains of Ar'aiat,” 
as co-extensive with the Aimeuian plateau from the 
base of Ararat in the N. to the r-auge of Kurdistan 
iir the S., wc notice the following characteristics of 
that region as illustrating the Bible narmtive: — 
(1.) Its elemtum. It rises as a rocky island out 
of a scji of plain te a height of from 6000 to 7000 
feet above the level of the sea, presenting a sur&ce 
of extensive plains, whence, as from a fresh brise, 
spring important aird lofty mountain-ranges, having 
a generally pamllcl dii'ection fi-om K. to W., and con- 
nected with each other by transverse ridges of mo- 
derate height. (2.) Its geographical position. The 
Armenian plateau stands equidistant from the 
Kuxine and the Caspian seas on the N., and be- 
tween the Peraian Gulf and the Meditenaneair on 
the S. With the 6rat it is connected by the 
Acampsis, with the second by the Axaxes, with the 
third by the Tigris and Euphrates, the latter ot 
which also serves as an outlet towards the countries 
on the Mediterranean coasf. These seas were the 
high roads of primitive colonization, and the plains 
watered by these livcra weia the seats of the most 
powerful natiorrs of airtiquity, the Assyrians, the 
Babylonians, the Medes, and the Colchians. Viewed 
with rcfeiance to the dispeiaion of the nations, 
Armenia is the true of the world : and it 

is a signiheant fact that at the present day Ararat 
is the great boundary-stone between the empii’es 
of Russia, Tui'key, and Persia. (3.) Its physical 
formation. The Armenian plateau is the result of 
volcanic agencies : the plains as well as the moun- 
tains supply evidence of this. Armenia, however, 
dilPers materially from other regions of simrlv 
geological formation, as, for instance, the neighbour^ 
ing range of Caucasus, inasmuch as it does not rise 
to a sharp, well-defined central crest, but expands 
into plains or steppes, separated by a gttiduated 
series of subordinate ranges. Wagirer iHeise, p. 
263) attributes this peculiarity to the longer peried 
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during which the volcanic imiwci-s were at work, 
and the r-oom aflbrded fur the expairsiorr of the 
molterr masses into the surroimdiug districts. The 
result of this expansion is that Ar-mcnia is far more 
accessible, both from without, and within its own 
Hmits, than other districts of similar elevation: 
the passes, though high, are comparatively easy, 
and thei'e is rro district which is shut out from 
communication with its ueighboui's. The fall of 
the ground in the centre of the plateau is not 
decided in any direction, as is demonstrated by the 
early coui-scs of the liveis — the Araxes, which flows 
into the Caspian, rising westwaixl of cither bmnch 
of the Euphiati's, and teking at fust a northerly 
direction — the Kirphi-ates, which flows to the 8., 
rising noithward of the Araxes, and taking a 
westerly dii'ection. (4.) The climate is severe. 
Winter lasts fr om October to May, and is succeeded 
by a brief spi'iug and a summer of intense heat. 
The contrast between the plateau and the adjacent 
c3ountries is striking: in April, when the Mesopo- 
tamian plains are scorched with beat, and on the 
Euxine shore the azalea and rhododendron arc in 
bloom, the Annenian plains are still covered with 
snow ; and in the early part of September it freezes 
k«*rily at night, (fy.) 'Fhe vegetation is more 
varitnl and productive than the climate would lead 
us to expect. Trees arc not fbiuid on the plateau 
itsidf, but grass gi'ows Irrxuriautly, and fuinishins 
abundant pastrrt'e duriirg the summer months to 
the flocks of the nomad Km-ds. Wheat and barley 
ripen at far higher altitudes than on the Alps aitd 
the Pyrenees : the volcanic nature of the soil, the 
abirndance of water, and the extreme heat of the 
shoi't summer bring the haiTcst to matui'ity with 
wonderful speed. At Erz-i'tlm, mote than 6000 
feet above the sem the crops appear alrove ground 
in the middle of Ane, and arc ready for the sickle 
before the end of August (Wagner, p. 255). The 
vine ripens nt about 5000 feet, while ip Europe its 
limit, even south of the Alps, is about 2650 feet. 

The general result of these observations as bear- 
ing upon the Biblical iranativc would be to show 
that, while the elevation of the Armenian plateau 
constituted it the natuiTLl rcsiing-placc of the ai k 
after tire Deluge, its geographical position and its 
physical chai’acter secured an impartial distribution 
of the families of mankind to the varioirs quarters . 
of tire world. The ditnate fuiiiislied a powerful 
inducement to seek the more tempting regions on 
all sides of it. At the same time the character of the 
vegetation was remarkably adapted to the nomad 
state ill which we may conceive the early genei-ations 
of Noal;i’s descendants to have lived. [W. L. B.] 

ARAU'NAH (nang; 'Ogvd-, Areuna), a 
Jebusite who sold his tiircshing-floor on Mount 
Moriah to David as a site for an altar to Jehovah, 
together with his oxen, for .50 shekels of silver (2 
Sam. xxiv. 18-24), or (according to 1 Chr. xzi. 25) 
for 600 shekels of gold by weight. From the 
expression (2 Sam. xxiv. 23) **Siese things did 
Araunah, the king, give unto the king,” it hu been 
inferred that he was one of the royd race of the 
Jebusites. His name is variously written in various 
places ; (2 Sam. xxiv. 16) ; (xxiv. 

18); (Tchr. xxi.; 2 Chr. iii.). ^[Oknan.] 

[R.W.B.] 

AR'BA (ySllM* hero of Baal, so Fiirst, for 
'ApPiKX Arbe\ the progenitor 
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ot* the Ana*KIM, or sons of Anak, fnnn whom their 
chief city Hkiskon received its* name of Kirjath Arba 
(Joah. xiv. 15, xv. 15, xxi. 1 1). [F. VV. G.] 

ABBATHI'TE, THE0nn-;yn ; 6 VapafiaiBl-, 
A/'bathiies), i. e. a native of the Arabah or Ghor. 
Abialbon the A. wua one of David’a 50 mighty men 
(‘2 Sam. xxiii. 51 1 Clir. xi. 32). 

AKBAT'TIS ApjSdTTOis, Alex. 'ApiSdic- 
Toij; Arbatis)f a district of Palestine nanKnl 
in 1 Macc. v. 25 only. EwaUPs conjecture {Gc~ 
schiGhtCf iv. 359 mte) grounded on the rciwling 
of tlio Peschito Syrisic (OTOfi), Aj'd m) is 

that the district; N. of the sea of Galilee, put of 
wliich is still called Ard cl-BatUmht is heie iii- 
teiid(Hl. Put it seems at leiust equally probable that 
the word is merely a corruption of 'AKpafiarlpri, 
the province or topai’chy which lay between Nea- 
polis and .Jericho (Ueliuid, 192 ; Joseph. li.J, iii. 5, 
§§4, 3, &c.). [Acrauatkne.] [G.] 

ABBE'LA 'Apfiiikois j in ArbeZ/is), men- 
lioi:ed in the llible only in 1 MatJc. ix. 2, and 
theie only iis defining the situation of Masfdoth, 
a place besieged and taken by Paccliidcs and Al- 
<‘imus at the o})cning of the (^impiign in which 
J lulls Maciaibaeiis was killed. Accoiding to Jo- 
sephus (/IwZ. xii. 11, §1) this was at Ail)cla of 
(Jalih-e, *Ap$^\ois v6\ti rris PoAiAa/ar, a 
place which he elsewhere states to Ihj near 55ep- 
phoris, on the lake of Gennesareth, and remarkable 
for certain impi*egnable (aves, the resoit of jobbcis 
and insurgent!, and the scene of mon* th.in one des- 
peiate encounter (comp. Ant. xiv. 15, §§4, 5; 
Ji. J. i. Id, §§2, 5; ii. 20, §6; ViUt, §37). 
These toiwgraphicwil I’cquirements ait» fully met by 
tlie existing Irbid^ a site with a few ruins, west of 
Med j elf on tlic south-east side of tlie Wttdy Hi- 
mam^ in a small plain .it the foot** of the hill of 
Knnin Hattin. 7’he caverns aie in the opposite 
face of the ravine, and bear the name of Katdat 
nil Madn (Uob. ii. 598; Buivkh. 351 ; Irby, 91). 

There seems no leasoti to doubt the soundness of 
this ideiititieation.c The army of Pacchides was on 
its load from Antioch to the hui<l of Judaed (y^v 
*IoiJ5o), .which they weie approaching “ by the wMy 
that leivdetli to Galgnla” ((illgal),'^ tliat is by the 
valley of the Joi*dan in the diiect line to which 
frfnd lies.® Ewald, how'ever {OcHchichtej iv. 370, 
noZc), insists, in opposition to Josephus, that the 
eng.igements of this cam|)aign weie couliued to 
Judaea proper, a theory which (hives him to con- 
sider “ Galgala ” ns the JUjiiia north of Gophna. 
[Giloal.] But he admits thM no trace of an 
Arbela in that direction has yet come to light. 

Arbela may be the Bcth-arbcl of Hos. x. 14, hut 
there is nothing to ensure it. [G.] 

ARBPTE, THE dc Arbt). Paaiiu 

• The Arbela of Alexander the Groat is callofl Jrbil 
by the Arabic historians (Rob. ii. 399). The change 
of I to d w not vtnfroquent. Moreover, the present 
Irbid is undoubtedly mentioned in the Talmuds as 
Aibel (see Schwarz, 189 ; llcland, 358 ; Hob. iii. 343, 
note). 

b So Irby (91). Robinson, on the contrary, says 
that the ruins are on the brow overlooking the chasm 
of the wady. 

First suggested in the Munich Oel. Anztdge^ Nov. 
1836, and eagerly laid hold of by Robinson. 

Some MSS. and the important version of the 
Syriac Peschito read ** Gilead in u hioh case the 
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the Arbite was one of David's guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 
35). The word, acuui*diug to Geseiiius (145), sig- 
nilies a native of Auau. In tiie (vimllcl list of 
Chronicles it is given as Ben-Ezbai, hy a change in 
Icttcra not uufro*quently occurring. [Ezuai.] The 
LXX. vereioii, ObpaiofpxU is very corrupt. (See 
Keimicott, Dmcrt, on 2 Soin. xxiii. p. 210.) [G.J 

AllBONA'I (Jud. ii. 24). [Auronas.] 
AllCHELA'US (*Apx*Aoos; Archclaus’. in 
the Talmud, son of Herod tlie Great, 

by a Samaiitan woman, Malthake (.Joseph. Ant. 
xvii. 1, §5; B. J. i. 28, §4), and, with his 
brother Antipas, brought up at Itome (id. B. J. i. 51, 
§1). At the dentil of Heicsl (n.c. 4)^ his kingdom 
was divided between his three sons, Herod Aiitijias, 
Arclielaus,and l^hilip. Arehelaus received the half, 
containing hlnmen, Judaea, Samaria, and the cities 
on the coast, with 000 taleiita’ income (Joseph. Ant. 
xvii. 11, §4). With one jiarty among tlie. Jews he 
was popiihu : another coinphiiiied against him, but Ifi 
vain, to Augustiu* (id. Ant. xvii. 11,1). He never 
pKipeily had the title of king {fiourikc^s) assigne*! to 
him (Matt. ii. 22), but only that of idvdpxn^ (ibid.); 
so that the foimer word must be taken as loosely 
used. In the 10th year of his reign {.Toseph. xvii. 
15, §2, Vit. 1), or the 9th {Ii. J. ii. 7, §5), 
according to Dion ('ns.s. (xv. 27) in the consulship 
of M. Aeniil. T.epidus and I.. AiTuntius, t*. e. A.D. (J, 
a complaint was prefened by bis hrothei-s and his 
subjects against him on the ground of his tyiminy, 
in consequence of which he was deposed, and ba- 
nished to V^ienne in Gaul (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 15, 
§2 ; B. xT. ii. 7, §5), where he is generally said to 
have died. But Jerome {Otwrnast. s.». Betidehem) 
rclalcs that he w^as shown the sepulchre of Arciie- 
laus near that town. If so, he must have retunied 
a.s a piivatc man to Judaea, and there have ditnl. 
The iiuroiits of’ our Lord turned a.side from fear of 
him on their way back from Egypt, and went to 
Nazareth in Gnliico, in the domain of his gentler 
brother Antijiaa. He seems to have been guilty of 
great cruelty and oppression. Josephus relates 
(Ant. xvii. 9, §5 ; B,.I. ii. 1, 3) that he put to 
death 5000 Jews in the temple not long alter his 
accession. This cruelty w&s exerciset^ not onl} to- 
wards Jews, but towards Samaritans also (.Joscjih. 
B,J. ii. 7, §5), Arehelaus wedded illegally (tow 
irarplov vapafidtriv iroiiiirdptvos. Ant. xvii. 1 5, §2) ‘ 
Glaphyra, the foimer wife of hi,s brother Alexmider, 
who hiwl had children by her, (There is no reason 
for saying with Winer that Aichclaiis had i'hildien 
by her: he has apparontly mistaken Joseplius's 
o5 Kol T^Kwa owrp, whore ow refers to Alexander, 
not to Archclaus.) [11. A.J 

ARCHERY. [Arms.] 

AR'CHEVITES 'Apx^dioi] Kr- 

Arbela beyond Jordan must be thought of. Rut it is 
hardly likely that Josephus would be inaccurate in his 
topography, at a part of the country which he knew 
so thoronglily. 

® The importance of the Wadyllamdm in a military 
point of view, as commanding the great north road, 
tho Ren of Galilee, and the important springs in tlie 
plain of Gennesareth, is not lost siglit of by \>’ils()n 
{Landa of the Bibh^ in Ritter, Jordan^ 328). 

* The death of Herod took place in the same year 
with the birth of Christ ; hut this is to be placed four 
years before the date in general use as the Chnstisin 
era. 
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chiMeif Vu1{;.), perhaps the inhabitants of Erech, 
some of whom had been phiced as colonists in 
Samaria (Ezr. iv. 9). [W. L. B.] 

' AB'OHI ; i4rc40, Josh. xvi. 2. [Aii- 

CIIITK.] 

ARCHTPTUS (•■Apxt»»oj; a 

(Christian tvachcr in Colossae, allied by St. Paul his 
trvvarparidtrris (Philem. 2). As the epistle, which 
coiu’orus a piivate matter, is addressed to him jointly 
with Pliileinoii .and Apphia, and as ** the church in 
their house ** is also addressed, it seems necessary to 
infer that he was a member of Philemon's family. 
He had leeeivod (Col. iv. 17) a diaxoifla in the Lord, 
and was admonished to take heed to it, that he fulfil 
it. Jeiome, TheodoM, and Oecumcnius, suppose him 
to have b^ii overseer of the church at Oolossae. 

( )tliei's belici c him to have been a teacher at Lao- 
iliausi (6b/wL Apostol, vii. 46 ; Theodoret ad Col. iv. 

1 7 ; and recently Wieseler, Chronol. des apostoUschen 
Zuiliiltert, p. 452) ; but there docs not seem to be 
:Ay ground for the view. There is a legend that 
he was of the number of the Seventy disciples, and 
sufl'eied martyrdom at Chouae, near Loodicaca 
(.1/eno/oj/. Grace, i. 246). There is a monograph 
wi-itten about him by Dietelmair, De Arckippot 
Altoif, 1751. 4to. [H. A.] 

ARCHI'TE. THE ('3n«n, as if from a 
place named Erech, TjlW ; 6 *Apaxl . ; Arachites)^ 

the usual designation of David's friend Hiishai 
(2 Sam. XV. 32 ; xvii. 5, 14 ; 1 Chr. xxvii. 33). 

The woitl also appears (somewhat disguised, it is 
true, in the A. V.) in Josh. xvi. 2, where the 
boi'dei's of Arohi (t. e. * the Archite *) • are named 
as on the bouiulary of the “ children of Joseph,*’ 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bethel. No 
town of the name of ’SjlK appears in Palestine : is it 
imssible that, as in the case of the (letizi, the Ze- 
marites and the Jebusites, we have here the last 
faint trace of one of the original tiibcs of the 
country ? [G.] 

ARCHITECTURE . Altliough there are many 
notices, both in the Caiioniad Scriptures and in the 
Apocryphal writings, bearing refereiux> to the archt- 
ti'cture of other nations besides the Israelites, it is 
nevertheless obvious that the chief business of a 
work like the pi'esent, under the aidicle of Arehi- 
ti'ctiire, is to ex.amine the modes of building in use 
among tlie Jews, and to discover, if |)os.siblc, how 
tar they were infliienced, directly or indirectly, by 
the example or the authority of foreignci’s. The 
book of (icnesis (iv. 17, 20, 22) appeal's to divide 
mankind into great characteristic sections, viz. the 
“ dwellers in tents ” and the “ dwellers in cities,” 
when it tells us that Cain was the founder of a city ; 
and that among his descendants one, Jabal, was 
“ the father of them that dwell in tents,’* whilst | 
Tiibal-cain was “ the instructor of every aiilficer in 
brass and iren.’* It is probable that the workers in 
metal were for the most {lart dwellcre in towns: 
and thus the ai-ta of architecture and metallurgy 
liecame from the earliest times leading characterlstica 
of the civilized as distinguished from the nomadic 
tendencies of the human I'oce. 

To the race of Shem is attributed (Gen. x. 11, 
12, 22, xi. 2-9) the ionndation of those cities in the 
plain of Shinar, Babylon, Nineveh, and others ] to 

■ Compare Josh, xviii. 16, where “ Jebusl” should 
bo translated ** the Jcbusite,” as it has been in xv. 8. 
See also GKi'iZfM; Zkm AKA iM. I 
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one of which, Hesen, the epithet “ gi'ait ” sutHdently 
mai'ks its imjiortance in the time of the writer, a 
ixniod at least as eai'Ly os the 13th cent. n.O., if not 
very much eoi'lier. (Kawlinson, Oatline of Ass. Hist. 
p# 10; Laymxl, Nineveh^ ii. 221, 235, 238.) From 
the same book we learn the account of the eailicst 
recoitied building, and of tlic materials employed in 
its construction (Gen. xi. 3, 9) ; and though a doubt 
rests on the precise site of the tower of Belus, so 
long identiiied with the Birs Nimroud (Benjamin of 
Tudcla, p. 100, Bohn ; Newton, On Proph. x. pp. 
155, 156; Vaux, Nin. awl Persep. pp. 173, 178; 
Keilh, On Proph, p. 289), yet the nature of the 
soil, and the bricks found thei'e in such abuiuhuioe, 
though hearing mostly the name of Nehuchadiie/zar, 
.agree perfectly with the supposition of a city pre- 
viously existing on the sjiine or a closely neighbour- 
ing site. (Layoitl, ii. 249, 278, and Am. and Bab. 
531; Pliii. vii. 56; Ez. iv. 1.) 

In the book of Esther (i. 2) mention is iniwlo of 
the palace at Susa, for three iifonths in the .s]>riiig 
the residence of the kings of I’eraia (Ksih. iii. 13 ; 
Xen. Cfp'op. viii. 6, §22); and in the hooks of 
Tobit and Judith, of Ecbataua, to which they retiied 
for two months during the heat of summer. (Tob. 
iii. 7, xiv. 14 ; Jud. i. 12 ; Ileiod. i. 98.) 

A branch of the s.aine Syro-Arabiun race as the 
Assyrians, but the children of Ham, was the nation, 
or at least the dominant caste, of the Egyptians, 
the style of whose architecture agrees so lemaikably 
witli the Assyrian (Layaid, ii. 206, ct so(;q.). It is 
in connexion with Egypt that the Israelites appear 
first as buildei's of cities, compelled, in common witii 
other Egyptian captives, to labour at the buildings 
of the Egyptian monjirchs. Pithom and Kmimses 
are said to Imve been built by them. (Ex. i. 11 ; 
Wilkinson, ii. 195.) 

The Isiaelites were by o(X!uj)ation shepheids, and 
by habit dwellera in tents (Gen. xlvii. 3). The 
“ house ” built by Jacob at Succoth is prebably no 
excejdion to this statement (H'S, Gesen.), They 
had tlierefore originally, speaking proijorly, no arclii- 
tecture. Even llcbroii, a city of higher antiquity 
than the Egyptian Zoan (Tanis),was called originally 
from its founder, perhaps a Canaanite of the race of 
Anak, Kirjath-Arb.a, the house of Arba (Num. xili. 
22; .Tosh. xiv. 15). From the time of the occu- 
pation of Canaan they became dwellera in towns 
tmd in houses of stoile, for which the native lime- 
stone of Palestine supplied a remly material (Lev. 
xiv. .34, 45 ; 1 K. vii. 10 ; Stanley, B. and P. 146, 
8) ; but Hie towns wliich they occupied were not 
all, itOr indeed in most cases, built from the hrst 
by themselves (Deut. vi. 10; Num. xiii. 19). 

The peaceful reign an«l vast wealth of Solomon 
gav^e great impulse to architecture ; for besides the 
Temple and his other great works at and near 
.Jerusalem, he built fortre^ies and rities in various 
places, among which the names and sites of Baalath 
luid Tadmor are m all probability represented by 
the more modem superstructures of Baalbec and 
Palmyra (1 K. ix. 15, 24). Among the succeeding 
kings of Israel and of Judah, more than one is 1 * 0 - 
corded ns a builder; Asa (1 K. xv. 2.3), Baasha 
(xvi. 17). Omri (xvi. 24), Ahab (xvi. .34, xxii. 39), 
Hezekiah (2 K. ix. 20; 2 Chr. xxxii. 27, .30), 
.Tehoosh, and Josiah (2 K. xii. 11, 12, xxii. 6); 
and, lastly, Jehoiakim, whose winter pii.acc is men- 
tioned (Jer. xxii. 14, xxxvi. 22 ; see also Am. iii. 15). 

On the return from captivity, the chief care of 
the rulera was to rebuild the Temple and the walls 
of Jerusalem in a substantial manner, with stone. 
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ami with timber from I^elisyion (Ezr. iii. 8, v. 8; 
Nell. li. 8, iii. 1, 32). Duriii}^ the govcnimcnt of 
Simon Maccnbeiis, the foi’tri'ss called Ihiris, and 
ailei’wunls Antonia, was ci*cctc<l for the ilcfencc of 
the Temple and the city. But the reigns of liei*od 
aii'l of his sons and successors were es|K*ci!illy re- 
niaikable for the great architectural works in whicli 
they delighted. Not only was the Temple restored 
to a huge portion if not to the full degree of its 
fonner niagni licence, but the foililications and other 
public biiildings of Jerusalem weie qdarged and 
oinbeilishcd to an extent previously unknown (Luke 
xxi. it ; Benj. of 'fudela, p. 83, Bohn). [More 
jKulicular descriptions of these works will be found 
nmler Jkiiusali’.M.J Besides these great works, 
the town of Caesarea was built on the site of an 
insignitieant building calhnl Strato’s Tower ; Samaria 
was enlarged, and I'eceivcd the name of Sc'baste ; the 
town of Agnppium was built; and Herod earned 
Ills love for nrchiteetiire so far as to adoin with 
buildings cities even not within his own dominions, 
Berytiis, Damascus, Tiipolis, tuid many other places 
(Joseph. B. J. i. 21, 1, U).‘ His son Philip the 
tetiaroh enlaiged the old Creek colony of Paiieas, 
giving it the name of Caesarea in honour of Tiberius; 
whilst liLs bi other Antifias founded the city of Ti- 
b(M*ias, and adnined the towns of Sepphons mid 
Beth;tram])hta, giving to the latter the name IJvias, 
in honour of the mother of Tiberius (Kelaiid, p. 497). 

Of the original splendour of these great works no 
doubt can be enbubiineil ; but of their style mid 
a])p<'arance ^ve can only conjecture, thongb with 
nearly absolute l eitainty, that they were foimwl 
on (Jns^k and Koman inmlels. Of the style of the 
eailier buihlings of Palestine, wo can mil^’’ tbim an 
idea fioui the analogy of the Egyptiiui, Assyium, 
and Persian monuments now existing, and ftoin the 
modes of building still adoptM in Eastem countries. 
The connexion of Solomon with Egypt and with Tyre, 
and the influence of the Captivity, may have in some 
measure siu’cessively aflech'd the style both of the 
two temples, and of the palatial e<lifices of Solomon, 
The enoinious stones einploywl in the Assyrian, 
Pei-sej3olitaii, and Egyptian buildings, find a jiarallel 
in the substructions of Baal bee, more ancicut than 
the snix*i>triieture (Layard, ii. 317, 318), mid in 
the stones of so vast a size which still remain at 
Jerusalem, relics of the building cither of Solomon, 
or of Herod (Williams, jit. ii. 1). But as it hjus been 
observed ag.dii and again, soaiccly any connected 
monunients arc known to suiwivc in Palestine by 
which we can fonn an accurate idea of its buildings, 
beautiful and renowned as they wore throughout 
tlie East (Plin. v. 14; Stanley, 183), and even 
of those which do remain no trustworthy ex- 
amination has yet been marie. It is probable, 
however, that the reservoirs known under the 
names of the Pools of Solomon and Hezekiah con- 
tain some portions at least of the oiigiiial fabrics 
(Stanley, 10.3, 105). 

The domestic architecture of the Jews, so far 
as it can be undci'stood, is treated under Housk. 
'fools anrl instnimcnts of building are meiitionrxi by 
the snered wi’itcrs; the plumb-line, Am. vii, 7 ; the 
mcasuriiig-rccd, Ez. xl. 3 ; the saw, 1 K. vii. 9. 

[H. W. P.] 

ARD CnnK; *Ap(£J, 'AWp; Arcd, Hered), 

1. Son of Benjamin fGen. xlvi. 21). 2. Son of 

Bela, mid grandson of Benjamin (Num. xxvi. 40), 
written Addar in 1 Chr. viii. 3. His descenrbints 
ai-c called thk Akditks ('‘7*1X11), Num. xxvi. 40. 
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AR'DATH — “*the field cidled Aixiath ” — 
2 Esdr. ix. 20. 

AR'DON (fWK; 'ApWv; At'don)t n.'une of a 
man (1 Chr. ii. 18). 

ABE'LI Sain, ; Ac/i), 

a son of Gjwi (Gen. xlvi. 10; Num. xxvi. 17). 
His descendants are called TilK Arelitks (Num. 
xxvi. 17). 

AREOP'AGUS or MARS’ HILL (d^'Aptios 

TrdyoSf i. e. the hill of Ares or Mars ; Areopotj/us, 
Vulg.), was a rocky height in Athens, opposite the 
wr'steni end of the Acropolis, from which it is sepi- 
rated only by an elevated valley. It rises gradually 
from the northern end, and teimiimtes abruptly on 
the south, over against the Acropolis, at which point 
it is about fifty or sixty feet above the valley already 
mentioned. Of the site of the Arenjiagus, there can 
be no doubt, both from the de.scription of Pausaiiias, 
mid from the narrative of Herodotus, who relates 
that it was a height over against the Acropolis, 
from which the Pei-siaiis assailed the latter rock 
(Paus. i. 28. §.5; lleicMl. viii. .52). According to 
tnulition it was called the hill of Mara (Ares), 
because this god was brought to trial here before 
the assembled gods by Neptune (Poseidon), on 
account of his mui’dering Halirrhotliius, the son of 
the latter. 'J'he spot is memorahlc, as the place of 
meeting of the Council of Areopagus iif hptltp 
irdytp fiovX-ti)^ frequently called the Upper Council 
(rf Ayu jBouA^) to di.stingui.sh itfiorn the Council 
of Five 1 1 mulled, which held its sittings in the 
valley below tlic hill. It cxistisl as a criminal 
tribunal before the time of Solon, and was the 
most ancient and venemblo of all the Athenian 
couils. It consisted of all pci'sons who had held 
the office of Archon, and wlio were inerabera of it 
for life, unless expelled fur misconduct. It en- 
joyed a high reputation, not only in Athens, but 
throughout Grewe. Before the time of Solon the 
court tried only cuuses of wilful munler, wounding, 
]K>isoii, mul .arson ; but he g.ave it extensive piwera 
of a censorial and political nature. The Council is 
iiientinuud by Cicero {ml Fam. \ili. 1 ; ad Ait. i. 
14, V. 11), and continued to exist even under the 
Roman emprora. Its meetings wiTt* held on the 
soutli-easteni summit of the rock. There are still 
sixteen stone steps cut in the rock, leading up to 
the hill from the valley of the Aatjm M<iw ; and 
immediately above the ste|)s is a bench of stones 
excavated in the rock, forming tliree wdes of a 
quadnuigle, and facing tlie south. Here the Areo- 
pagitos sat as judges in the open air (uiralffptoi 
AStKdCoyro, Pol(iix, viii. 118). On the eastern 
' and westeni side is a raisixl block. Those blocks 
are probably the two rude stones which Taii- 
sariins s.aw thi're, and which are described by 
Euripides ns assigned, the one to the accuser, the 
other to the criminal, in the causes which were 
trieil in the court (//jA. 7'. 901).^ 'flie Areopagus 
possesses peculiar interest to the Clirisii.ati, os the 
spot from which St. Paul delivered his memorable 
addreas to the men of Athens (Aiits xvii. 22-31). 
It has been supposed by some conimeiitatora that 
St. Paul was brought before the Council of Areo- 
pagus; but there is no trace in the narrative of any 
judicial proceedings. St. Paul “ disputed daily ” 
ill the “ market” or Agora (xvii. 17), which was 
situated south of the Areopagus in the valley lying 
between this hill and those of the Acropolis, the 
I*iiyx and the MustMini. Attracting more and 
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more attCMilion, “ cei-tain phifosophere of the Epi- 
cureans and Stoicks’* brought him up fi*om the 
ATilloy, probably by the stone steps already men- 
tioned, to the Areopagus above, that they might 
listen to him more conveniently. Here the philo- 
sophers probably took their seats on the stone 
benches usually occu))iRd by the members of the 
Council, while the multitude stood upon the steps 
and ill tlie valley below. (For details, see Diet, of 
Ant. p. l‘2d ; Diet of Oeoijr. i. p. 281.) 

Alt'ETAS (’ApeTM, Arab. ChorasJi), 
a common appellation of many of the Anibiau kings 
or cliirfh. Two are mentioned in the Bible. 

1. A contcinjMJiary of Antiochus Epiphaiios (ii.c. 

170) and J.ason (2 Macc. v. 8). [B. F. VV.] 

2 . In 2 Cor. xi. 82, St. Paul writes, ip Aafutcr- 
d iOpdpxns WpiraToO fieuriXias i<f>po6pti t^p 

ir6\w AaficuTKTiPwy vidffai /ic. This Aretits was 
father-in-law of Ilerml Antipas. [Herod.] Thcie 
is a somewhat diilicult chronologiad question ic- 
sficcting the .subordination of Damascus to this 
Ai-etas. The city under Augustus wid Tiberius 
was attached to the province of Syria ; and we have 
Damaseene coins of both these eiiifiei’ors, and again 
of Nero and his successors. But we h.ave none of 
(!idigula and Claudius, and the following circum- 
stinces make it probable that a change in the rulership 
of I)amn.scns took place after the death of Tilicrius. 
There had been war for some time between Arebts, 
king of Arabia Nabataea, whose capibd was Petra, 
.and Antipaa, on account of the divonui by Antipas 
of ^Vretas’s daughter at the instance of Hcrodias and 
also on account of some ftontier disputes. A battle 
was fought, .and the anny of Antipas entirely de- 
stroyed (.Joseph. Ant. xvili. 5, §1). On this, 
lieiug a favounte witli Tiberius, he sent to Rome for 
help; and Vitcllius, governor of »Syria, w.os com- 
missioned to march against A i etas, and ^to take him 
dead or alive. While he was on his march (^Ant. 
x\lii . !), §8) he heanl at Jerus.alem of tlie death of 
Tibeiius (March 16, a . d . 87), and, irdAejuoi/ iK<l>4- 
ptip ovK€$* djiolws Hvv&jjLfpos ttA rh tls rdioy fit- 
rairevTcoKivai rd vpdyfiara, abandoned his mmdi, 
iuid sent his aitny into winter-quarters, himself re- 
maining at Antioch . By this change of ailUirs at Home 
a complete rGvers.al took ydaeo in the situation of 
Auti{>as and his enemy. The former was ere long 
(a.d. 39) banished to Lyons, and his kingdom given 
to Agrippa, his foe (AnL wiii. 7), who had been 
living in habits of intimacy with the new empcior 
(Ant. x\^i. 6, §.'i). It would be natni-al that 
Aretos, who had been giossly injured by Antiyias, 
should, by this change of affaii'S, be received into 
favour; .and the more so, .as Vit^lius had an old 
grudge ng.ain<it Antip.ns, of which .Josephus .says, Ant. 
xviii. 4, §5, ^KpVTTTty ipytiy, fiixpi 9lj Ka\ /icr^A^e, 
rai'ov tV dpy(f\y irap€i\ri<fnfTos. Now in the year 
88 C.aligu1a m^e several changes in the East, grant- 
ing Ituraea to Sooemus, ].esser Armenia and parts of 
Ambiato Cotys, the territory of Cotys to Rhaeme- 
bilces. and to Polenion, son of Polemon, his father’s 
government. These facts, coupled with that of no 
Damascene coins of Caligula or Claudius existing, 
make it probable that about this time Damascus, 
which Itelonged to the predecessor of Aretaa (Ant, 
xiii. §2), was grsmted to him by Ccaligiila. Thus 
tlie difticulty would vanish. The other hypotheses, 
that the ethnarch was only visiting the city (as if 
he roiild tben have guarded the walls to prevent 
escape),—- that Aretas liad seizerl Damascus on Yi- 
tellius giving up tlie expedition against him (as if a 
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Roman governor of a j)rovince would allow one of 
its chief cities to be taken from him, merely because 
he was in uncertainty about the policy of a new 
emperor), are very improbable. Wip.selcr, Chron. 
des apostoliseken Zeitaltcrs, p. 174, and again in 
his art. in Herzog’s EnGuclopddie, refers to a coin 
ficurt\4tos *Ap4ra <f>i\4Wriyos, but it seems to be- 
long to mi eailier Aretits. See Conyb. andliowson, 
Life of St. Paul, ed. 2, vol. i. p. 182, note. Sec 
WicMiler, pp. 142 11'., 167 tf., whose view hits been 
adopted in .this article; Anger, de Tempomm in 
Actis Ap. rationcj p. 178 ff., and Conyb. and 
IIowsoii, vol. i. p. 99 ff, end, [H. A.] 

AllE'US, a king of the Lacedaemontans, whose 
letter to the high priest Onlas is given in t Macc. 
xii. 20, scq. He i.s called Arens in the A. V. in 
ver. 20 and in the margin of ver. 7 ; hut in the 
Creek text he is nainetl *Oyidpiis in ver. 20, and 
Aaptios in ver. 7 : there can be little doubt how- 
ever that these are coiruptions of "Apeiij. In Jo- 
sephus (Ant. xii. 4, § 10, v. §8) the name is written 
*ApftoSt and in the V ujgatc Aritfs. There were two 
Sparton kings of the name of Arcus, of whom the 
reignerl n.o. 309-26.'>, and the sccoud, the 
grandson of the fonner, died when a child of eiglit 
years old in b.C. 257. There were three high priests 
of the n.ame of Onios, of whom the first held the 
olTice B.C. 328-800. This is the one who must 
ha\c written the letter to Areas I., probably in some 
intcrx'al between ,'>09 and 300. (Crimm, zu Macc, 
p. 18.5.) [Onias.] 

AR'GOB (Sl'l^, once with the def, aiiicle 
=s “ the stony,” from 33^, Ges. 'P/ies, 

1260 ; *Apy60, Arf^oh), a tract of country on 
the cast of the Jordan, in Bashnii, in the king- 
dom of Og, < on taming 60 “great” and fortified 
** cities ” (D'lV)- Argob was in the portion allotted 
to the Lalf-tribc of Manasseh, and wius taken pos- 
session of by Jiiir, a chief man in that tribe. 
[Jair; Basiian; Havoth-Jair.] It afterw.ards 
formed one of Solomon’s commissariat districts, 
under the charge of .an otficer whose residence was 
at Hamoth-Gilead (Dent. iri. 4, 18, 14; I K. iv. 
18), In later times Argob was c.alleil Tmehonitis, 
ap|«irently a mere translation of the older name. 
[Tracfionttis.] In the Samaritan version it is 
rendeml nNllin (Higobaab); but in tbeTargums 
of Onkelos and Jonathan it is “ (a. e. Tra- 

cbonitis). T.atcr on we trace it in the Ambic ver- 
sion of Saadiah as (Mujeh, with the same 

meaning) ; and it is now apparently identified with 
the Leja/if a very remarkable district 

south of Damascus, and ^ast of the Sea of Galilee, 
which has been visited and described by Burckbardt 
(111-119), Seetzen, and Porter (vol. ii. specially 
240-245). This extraordinary region — about 22 
miles from N. to S. by 14 from \V. to K. and of 
a rcgulai', almost oval, shape — has been described 
as an ocean of basaltic rocks and boulders, tossed 
about in the wildest confusion, and intenningled 
with fissures and crevices in every direction. “ It 
is,” says Mr. Porter, “wholly composed of black 
basalt, which appears to have issued from innumer- 
able pores in tlie earth in a liquid state, and to have 
flowed out on every side. Befoi'e cooling, its sni'- 
facc was violently agitated, and it was a^mards 

• Jonath. 
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shattered and rent by intenuil convulsions. The 
cup-like cavities ihim w^hich the liquid mass was 
extruded are still seen, and likewise the wavy sui^- 
fai’e a thick liquid assumes which cools while flow- 
ing. The rock is tilled with little pits and air-bubblt^ ; 
it is as hal'd luf flint, and emits a sharp metallic sound 
when struck” (241). “ Strange as it may seem, 

this ungainly .and forbidding region is thickly studded 
with deseiied cities and villages, in all of which the 
dwellings are solidly built and of I'emoto ^tiquity ” 
(ii.'lB). 'fhe number of these towns visited by one 
traveller lately I'cturned is 50, and thei-e wei-e many 
otliera which he did not go to. A Koman road runs 
through the district from S. to N. prolwihly between 
Hosra and Damascus. On the outer boundary of the 
me situated, amongst othei's, the towns known 
in Biblical history as Keuath and Kdrei. In the 
absence of more conclusive evidence on the point, a 
strong presumption in favom* of the identiticjition 
of the f.cjah w’lth Argob arises from the peculiar 
Hebrew word constantly attached to Argob, and in 
this definite sense appai'ently to Argob only. This 
wonl (Ohebel), literally a rope** (jrxoivKT- 

jua, irtplfierpoUt funiculns)f and it designates with 
eharming accuracy the remaikably defined boundary 
line of the disti ict of the Lejah^ wliich is spoken ot 
repeatedly by its latest explorer as “ a rocky shore ;** 
“ sweejqng i-ouiid in a ciicle clem'ly defined as a 
rocky shore line I'esembling a Cyclopean wall 
in ruins** (I'oiter, ii, 19, 219, 239, &c.). The 
extraouiinary feivtun*s of this region are rendered 
still moie cxtitioixlinaiy by the contrast which it 
jiresents to the surioundmg plain of the Ilauuui, a 
high plateau of waving downs of the richest agri- 
cultural soil stretching fiom the Sea of Caiilee to 
the Lcjahy and beyond that to the desert, iUmost 
literally “without a stone;” mid it is not to lie 
wondered at — if the identification pi-ojxisCil above lie 
coriect — that this coiitiast should' have struck the 
Israelib's, and that their Imiguage, so sampulous of 
minute topogiaphical distinctions, should have }icr- 
petuated ill the words, Mishor, Argob, and C1ic1h*1, 
at once the level downs of Bashan [Misiiou], tlie 
stony labyrinth which so suddenly intru<les itself 
on the soil (Argob), and the definite fence or boun- 
d:iry which encloses it [CHEllhL], [G.] 

AR'GOB (3i*)N ; tow *Apy6fi ; Argob), a man 
killed with Pekahiah king of Israel (2 K. xv, 25). 

ARIARA'TflES (properly Mithiidates, Diod. 
xxxi., X., p. 25, ed. Bip.) VI., PiiiLorATOR (*Apia- 
pddjis, *ApdOris, probably signifying **grent*^ or 
“ honourable master” from the roots existing in 
aryas (Sanscrit), ** lionoiirable,'* and rata (head), 
“ master;** Smith, Diet, Biogr. s. v.), king of 
Capjwlocia B.C. 163-130. He was educated at 
Rome (Liv. xlii. 19); and his whole policy was 
diipcted according to the wishes of the Romans. 
This subservience cost him his kingdom B.C. 1 58 ; 
but he was shortly afterwanls restored by tho 
Romans to a share in the government (App. Syr, 
47 ; cf Polyh. xxii. 20, 23 ; Polyb. hi. 5)'; and on 
the capture of his rival Olophemes by Demetrius 
Soter, regained the supreme power (Just. xxxv. 1). 
He fell in B.c, 130, in the war of the Romans against 
Aristonicus who claimed tlie kingdom of Peigamus 
on tlic death of Attains III. (Just, axxvii. 1, 2). 
Letters were addressed to him from Rome in favour 
of the Jews (1 Maoc. xv. 22), who, in nftertimes, 
*>ocm to have been numerous in his kingdom (Acts 
ii. 9 ; comp. 1 Pet. i. 1.). [B. F. W.] 
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ARID'AI (nnX ; *Ap<raroy ; Aruiai), ninth 
son of Hamau (Fsth. ix. 9). 

ARID'ATHA (Nnnn«; ^opfiaKd ; Aridathd), 
sixth son of Haman (Esth. ix. 8). 

A*RIEH (nnWH, tlie lion ; Apia ; Arie), pame 
of a man (2 K. xv. 25). 

A*R],EL liffn, i. e. hero, of God, or, 

hearth of God ; 'Apt^A. ; Ariel), 

1. As the proper name of a man (where the 
meaning no doubt is the first of those given above) 
the woid occurs in Kzr. viii. 10. This Ariel was 
one of the “ chief men ** who under Ezra dii'ected 
the ciimvnn wliich he led back from Babylon to 
Jerusalem. 

The word occurs also in refei'enco to two Moabites 
slain by Bcnaiah, one of David’s chief baptaius (2 
Sam. xxiii. 20; 1 Cbr. xi. 22). Ceseniiis and 
many otbeis agree with our A. V. in regm-ding 
the word as an epithet, “two lion-like men of 
Mosib;** but it seems better to look upon it, with 
Thenius, Winer, • Furst, and others, as a proper 
name, .and translate “ two [sims] of ArielJ^u^ 
ing the word '33, which might easily have tallui 
out. 

A similar word occursgin Num. xxvi. 17, Areli 
as tlie mime of a Goditc, and h^ad of one 
of the families of that tribe. Botli the LXX. and 
the Vulg. give Ariel for this wortl, and Winer 
without remark ticats it :is the same name. 

2. A designation given by Isaiah to the city of 
Jerusalem (Is. xxix. 1 (6w), 2 {bis), 7). Its 
meaning is obscure. We must understand by it 
either “ Lion of God ** — so Gesenius, Kwald, lliU 
veniick, Fiii'st, and many othei's— or, with T7in- 
broit, Knnbel, and most of the ancient Jewish ex- 
positors, “ Hearth of God,** tracing the firlt coin- 

S' 

ponent of the wonl to the Arabic a fire-place 

or hearth (Gesen, Thes, ; Fiirst, Ilch, w. Chnld, 
Handwdrt, s. v.). This latter meaning is suggested 
by the use of the word in Ez. xllii. 15, 16, as n 
synonyme for the altar of burnt-oirering, although 
Haveniick {^CornmenfaruS. Ezech. p. 699), relying 
on the iiassagc in Lsai.ah, insists that even hero we 
must understand Lion of God. The difliculty is in- 
creased by the reading of the text in Ezekiel being 
itself doubtful. On tlie whole it seems most probable 
that the woi-ds used by the two prophets, if not dill'er- 
ent in form, are at least dilfereiit in derivation ami 
meaning, and that as a ttairie given to Jerusalem 
Ariel means “ Lion of God,” whilst the won! list'd by 
Ezekiel means “Hearth of God.** [F. W. G.’| 

ARIMATIIAE’A {WpipaBaia, Matt, xxvii. 
57 ; Luke xxiii. 51 ; John xix. 38), the birthplace, or 
at least the residence of Joseph, who obtained le.ave 
from Pilate to bury our Lonl in his “ new tomb** 
at Jerusalem. St. Luke calls this place “ a city of 
Judaea;** but this presents no objection to its 
identification with the prophet Samuel’s birth-place, 
the Ihnnah of 1 Sam. i. 1, 19, which is named in 
the Septuagint Armathaim {*Apfia0alfi), and by 
Josephus, Armatha {'AppaBd, Joseph. Ant, v. 
10, §2). Tho Rnmathem of the Apocryplui 
1 Macx:. xi. 34) is probably the same 
place. [Ramah.] [J. S. H.] 

A’RIOCH ('n^'"Wj pi’oLahly from a lion. 
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“ lion-like,” comp, I-XX., in 

I>aa. only •, 'Apidixt Thcodot. ; Arioc/i, Viilg.). 
1 . “ King of Ellasar” ((Ion. xiv. 1, 9). 2 . “ The 

c'lptain of tlie guanl ” of Kebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii. 

14 ir.). [B. F. W.] 

AHIS'AI ('pnN; ‘Pov<#>aros ; A>-»saO» eighth 

5011 of Hnman (Esth. ix. 9). 

ARISTAR'OHUS (^Apiarapxos; •Aristar- 
c/ius),a Tbe-ssalonuiu (Acts xx. 4; xxvii. 2), who 
accoin|j:inied St. Paul on his third misAionary journey, 
(Acts xix. 29, whore he is mentioned ns having been 
M‘i/{o<l in the tumult at Ephesus together with (iaius, 
botli ffvpfKiiinovs Ilai/Aov). We lusir of him again 
:is accoin])anying the Apostle on his return to Asia, 
Acts XX. 4 ; and again xxvii. 2, as being with him on 
his voyage to Rome. We trace him atlterwanis iis St. 
Paul’s (Tvitux/^AcDTOs in Col. iv. 10, and Philem. 
24, both these notices belonging to one and the ssime 
time of Col. iv. 7 ; Philem. 12 If. Alter this we 
.altogether lose sight of him. Tnulition, wiys Winer, 
makes him bishop of Apamea. [H. A.] 

Al^TOBU'LUS CApiar6Bou\os; Aristf^ 
Ao/»«),Wjewish pi lest (2 Macx:. i. 10), wlio rc- 
hided in Egypt in the reign of I'tolouiaoiis VI. 
Pliilometor (comp. Crimm, 2 Mace. i. 9). In a letter 
of .Tildas Al.accnbaetis l|p is addressed (105 B.O.) 
as the representative of the Egyptian .Tews (’Apt<r- 
roBo6\tp . . . irai rois iu Aiy. *IouS. 2 Mnec. 1. c.), 
and is furilier styled “ the teacher ” (SiSdo'iraAos, 
t. c, counsellor?; of the king. .Tosephius makes no 
mention of him ; but there oan be little doubt that 
he is identical with the peripatetic philosojiher of 
the name (Clem. Alex. Str, v. §98 ; Eiiseh. Pracp, 
Jio, viii. 9), who d«lieHti*d to Ptol. Philometor his 
allegoric exposition of the PentatCMieh (Bl$Aovs 
i^fiyfiriKkSf toD Moutrcoix p6fiou, Eus(*b. II. E. 
vii. Considerable fragments of this work have 
been pi*e.served by Clement and Eusebius (Euw'b. 
Praep, Evang. vii. 115, 14, viii. (8) 9, 10, xiii. 
12; in which the Clementine fiagmcnts recur); 
but the authentieity of the quotations has been 
vigorously eoiitcsted. It w.as denied by R. Simon 
and e.«»pecially by Hody (De hihl. text, oriq., pp. 50 
ft'. Oxon. 1705) who was answered by Valckimer 
{Diatribe dc Ari&tcbidn Judaeo, Lugd. Bat. 1806) ; 
and Valckenaer’s arguments arc now generally con- 
sidei-od conclusive. (Gfiorer, Philo u. a, w. ii. pp. 
71 tf. ; Daehne, Jvd. Alex. Pelig.-Philos. ii. 73 ft'. ; 
Ew.ald, (Jesch. dea Volkcs Isr. i v. 294 n.) The object 
of Aristobulus was to pi'ove tliat the pciipatctic doc- 
t lines were based {bprrjeBai) on the Law and the 
Prophets; and his work has an additional intei'est 
its showing that the .Tewish doctrines were iirst 
hi ought into contact with the Aristotelian and not 
with the Platonic philosophy (comp. MatteT, I/isf. de 
Vci-ole d* Alex. hi. 163 If.). The fragments which 
remain are discussed at length in the works quoted 
above, which eoujbaiu also a satisfactory exphuiation 
of the cliroiiological difliculties of the difteront 
aeeounts of Aiistobulus. [B. F. W.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS (’Apnrr^iSowAoj), a resident 
at Rome, some of whose household are greeted in 
Rom. xvi, 10. It does not apiiear whether he was 
.1 Roman ; or whether ho believetl : from the form 
of expression, probably not. Or he may have been 1 
dead at the time. The Mcmhg. Graeconm^ as 
usual (iii. p. 17 f.), makes him to have been one of j 
the 70 discffdes, and reixnta that ho preached the | 
gosjiel in Britain. [If. A.J I 


ARK, NOAH’S. [Noah.] 

ARK OF THE COVENANT 
This, taken generally together with the mercy-seat, 
was the one piece of the tabernacle’s furnituie csjm*- 
ciully invest^ with sacreducss and mystery, and is 
therefore the first for which precise directions wei*e 
delivci-ed (Ex. xxt.). The word siguiiies a mere 
chest or box, and is (as well as the word Hip, 
ark ” of«Noah) rcndcml by the LXX. and Ni*w 
Tesbnnent writers by KiBtoris. We may remark : 
1. its material dimensions and fittings; 11. its de- 
sign mill object, under which will bo included its 
contents; and 111. its history. 



I. It appe.Trs to have been an oblong chest of 
.shittim (.le.icia) wood, 2^ cubits long, by bioad 
and deep. Within and without gold was overlaid on 
the wood, and on the iippr side or lid, which was 
o<lgcd round about with gold, the mercy seat, sup- 
porting the elicnibiin one at e.ach end, and leganled 
as the symbolical thione of the Divine piesence 
[(^iiKnuBiM and Mkucv Skat], was plntwi. The 
ark was titled with rings, one at each of the four 
comers, ami theiefoietwo on each side, and through 
these weie passed staviv of the sjiine w'ood similarly 
overlaid. By these stave.s, whieh nlw'ays remained 
in the rings, the Levites of the house of Kohath, to 
who'-e oftice this especially ap{H!rtained, bore it in its 
progress. Piobably, however, when removed fioin 
within the veil,^in the most holy place, which was 
its proper position, or when taken out thence, priests 
were its hearers (Num. xdi. 9, x. 21, iv. 5, 19, 20 ; 
1 K . viii. 3, 0) . The ends of the staves were visible 
without the veil in the holy place of the temple of 
•Solomon, the staves being drawn to the ends, appa- 
rently, but not out of the rings. The aik, when 
transported, was enveloped in the “ veil ” of the 
dismantled tabmiacle, in tlic curtain of badgers* 
skins, and in a blue cloth over all, and was there- 
fore not seen. 

II. Its purpose or ohject was to contain inviolate 
the Divine autogiaph of the two tables, that “ co- 
venant” from wliich it derived its title, the idea of 
which was insep.*irablc from it, .'uul which may be 
regarded as the depositmn of the .Tewish ilisponsa- 
tioii. The perpetual safe custody of the matpri.al 
tables no doubt suggest©! the moral observance of 
the precepts inscrib©!. It was also prolmblya re- 
liquary for the pot of manna and the rod of Aaron. 
We read in 1 K. viii. 9, that “ there was nothing 
in the ark save the two tables of stone which 
Moses put there at Horeh.** Yet St. Paul, or the 
author of Heb. ix. 4, assert* that, beside the two 
tables of stone, the “ pot of manna ” and ** Aaron’s 

I rod that budded ” were inside the ark, which were 
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dii'pctcd to be “ laid up ** atid “ kept before the tee- 
tinionij,** i.e. before the tiibles of the law (Kx. xl. 
2U) ; and probably, since thei'e is no numtion of any 
oilier receptacle for thorn,' and some would have 
been necessary, the statement of IK. viii. 9, im- 
plies that by iSolotnon's tunc iliese i-elics had disap- 
p. ared. The expi-ession l>eut. xxx. 20, 

ob^,cur(*ly rendered “ in the side of the ark ** (A. V.), 
merely means “beside” it. The woixls of the 
A. V. in 1 Chr. xiii. seem to imply an use of 
the ark for the purpose of an oracle ; but this is 
proliably erroneous, jmd “ we sought it not” the 
meaning; so the LKX. renders it; see (icsenius, 
Lex. s. V. 

• T 

Occupying the most holy sjvit of the whole sanc- 
tuiuy, it tended to exclude any idol ^om the ccntic 
of womhip. And Jeremkilt (iii. U>) hwks fonvaiil 
to the time when even the aik should be “ no more 
remembered,” as the climax of spiritualised leligion 
iipjitamitly in Messianic times. It was also the 
hupport of the mercy scat, materially symbolising, 
jKM liaps, the “ covenant ” as that on which “ mercy ” 
rested. It also furnislicHl a legitimate vent to that 
longing after a iiiatenal object for reverentisd feel- 
ing which is common to all religions. It was, 
however, never seen, save by the high priest, smd 
lesembled in this re.spect the lX*ity whom it sym- 
bolised, whose face none might look upon and live 
(Winer, ad toa. note). That this reverential feeling 
may have been impaired dming its absence among 
the l*hilistines, seems probable tiom the example of 
UiS^tah. 

III. The chief facts in the earlier history of the 
aik (see Josh. iii. and vi.) ni'cl not be recited. 
^Ve may notice, however, a tiction of the Kabhis 
that there were tm aiks, one which remained in 
the shrine, and another wdiich preceiicd the camp 
on its march, and that this latter containwl the 
bioken tables of the law, as the ^rmer the whole 
ones. In the decline of religion in a later period a 
suprstitious security was attached to its presence 
in battle. Yet, though this was rebuketl by its 
peimitted ciipture, when captuml, its sjmetity was 
Miidiciited by miracles, as seen in its avenging 
pi ogress through the Philistine cities. From this 
jierioii till IkivUrs time its uIkkIu was ficqueiitly 
shifted. It sojoiirnisl among several, proliably Le- 
viticid, families (I Sam. vii. 1 ; 2 Sam. 'vi, .1, 11; 

1 Chr. xiii. Id, xv. 24, 2r>) in the border villages 
of Kastern Judah, and did not take its place j 
in the tabernacle, but dwelt in cuitaiiis, i. e. in 
a sojuirate tent pitched for it in Jerusalem by 
David. Its bringing up by David thither was a 
national iestival, and its presence there seems to 
have suggested to his piety the erection of a house 
to receive it. Subsequently that house, when com- 
pleted, received, in the installation of the ark in its 
shrine, the signal of its inauguration by the effulg- 
ence of Divine glory instantly manifested. Several 
of the PkiIius contain allusions to these events 
(e. g. xxiv., xLvii., cxxxii.) and Ps. cv. appears to 
have been composed on the occasion of the first of 
them. 

When idolatry became more shameless in tlie 
kingdom of Judah, Manas.seh nlaced a “earved 
image ” in the ** house of fiod,’ and probably re- 
V moved the .ark to make way for it. This may 
ac^unt for the subsequent statement that it wjis 
reinstated by Josiah (2|f!hr. xxxiii. 7, xxxv. .'J). 
It was probably taken captive or destroyed by Ne- 
buchadnezzar (2 Esdr. X. 22). Prideaux’s ai-gu- 
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ment that there mtust have been on ark in the 
second temple is of no weight against express testi- 
mony, such as that of Josephus (B. J. v. 6, §5) 
and Tacitus (Jliet, v. 9, inania arcana\ con- 
tiiancd also by the llabbins, who state that a 
sacred stone called by them “stone 

of drinking” [Stone], stood in its stead; as 
well as by the marked silence of those apocryphal 
books which enumerate the rest of the principal 
furniture of the s.anctuary as present, besides* the 
[lositive stitement of 2 Esdr. as above quoted. 



The ritual of the Etrusenns, Creeks, Romans, 
and other ancient nations, included the use of wdmt 
Clemens Alovaiidrinus calls Kiffrat fiva-riKoi (Pro- 
tre|»t. p. 12) ; but especially that of the Egyptians, 
in whose religious processions, as rejircsciitcd on 
monuments, such an ark, surmounted by a pair of 
winged tiguros like the eheruhiin, constantly ap- 
lieare (Wilkinson, An. Etjypt. y. p. 271, 275). 
The same Clemens (Strom, v. 578) aKo contains 
an allusion of a proveibial character to the ark and 
its rites, which seems to show that they were popu- 
larly known, where he says that “ only the mflstei* 
(JbtSdffKaXos) may uncover the ark ” (Kifiwr6s). 
In Latin also, the woihI arcanum^ connected with 
area and arceo, is the I'ecognised term for a saerwl 
mystery. Illustrations of the same subject occur 
also Pint, dc Is. et Osi. c. 39; Ov. Ars Am. ii. 
<300, Ac. ; Eiiseb. Praep. Kvmuj. ii. 3 ; Catull. 
Ixiv. 2<30-l ; Apul. Met. xi. 2G2. [II. II.] 

ABK'ITE, THE ('piyn, Sam. Cod. 'pny; 
’'kpooKotos^ Aracacub)^ one of the iiimilies 
of the Cimfuinites (Cen. x. 17 ; 1 (’hr. i. 15), 
and from the context evidently located in the 
north of Phoenicia. Josephus {Ant. i. 6, §2) 
gives the name ns *ApovKa7os, lUid as ]>ossessing 
’'ApKJiv iy ry Atfidy^, lie also apiin men- 
tions the place (*ApKafa, P. J. vii. 5, §1) in de- 
fining the jiositioii of the Sabbatical river. The 
name is found in Pliny (v. 16), and Ptolemy (v. 15), 
and from Aelius Laropridiiis {Afe.c. See.) we Icaiii 
that the Urbs Arcena contained a temple dedicated 
to Alexander tlie (Ireat. It was the birthplace of 
Alexandei’ Sevcriis, and was thence (tailed CaeMuca 
Libani. Area w-as well known to the (b'us.'idei-s, 
who under Rnimond of Toulouse besieged it for two 
months in 1099 in vain ; it was, however, afterwards 
taken by William of Sartanges. In 1 202 it was 
totally destroyeil by an earthquake. The site which 

now bears the name of *j{rka (ii>) lies on the 

coast, 2 to 2^ hours fiom the shoie, about 12 miles 
north of Tripoli, and 5 south of the Nfthr cl-Khehir 
(Eleutheriis). The great coast road jiasscs halfway 
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between it and tho sea. The site is marked by a 
rocky tell rising to the hdght of 100 foot close above i 
the NaJir Arka, On the top of the tell is an sinNi 
of about two acres, and on this and on a plateau to 
the nortli the ruins of the former town are scattered. 
Among them ai'e some columns of granite and 
syenite (Hob. iii. 579-81; Ges. 1078; Winer, 
s. V. ; Keland, 575 ; Biirrkhni'dt, 162 ; Diet, of Or, 
a 7 id Rom. Gcoifr.j art. AliC a), [O.] 

ARMAGED'DON (’Ap/aa7e5«5r, Rev. xvi. 
10). It would be foreign to the purpose of this work 
to enter into any of the theoldgioal otaitrovcrsics con- 
nected with this word. Whatever its full symbol- 
ical import may lie, the image rests on a geogra- 
phical basis: .and the locality implied in thej 
Hebrew term here employed (rby tSttov ghv KaXdv- 
fjLtvop *E0paia'Tl 'Ap/xayfS^p) is the grc:ii b;iitlo- 
field of the Old Testament, wlieie the chief con- 
flicts took place betwe<‘n the Israelites and the 
enemies of (hxl's people. The passage is best illus- 
tiattd by comparing a similar one in the book of 
.loci (iii. 2, 12), wheic the scene of the Divine 
judgments is spoken of in the prophetic imagery as 
the “ valley of Jehoshaphat,** the fact underlying 
the image being Jehoshaphat’s g»*eat victory (2Chr. 
XX. 26 ; sec Zeeh. xiv. 2, 4\ So here the scene 
of the struggle of good ana evil is suggested by 
that battle-field, the plain of ICsrlnielon, which was 
famous for two great victories, of Bamk over the 
Oanaanites (.Tudg. iv., v.), and Gideon over the 
Midianites (Judg. vii.); and for two gi*eat dis- 
asters, the death of Saul, in the inv’asion of the 
Philistines (I SAin. xxxi. 8), and the death of Jo- 
siah ill the inva.sion of the Kgyjdians (2 K, x.xiii. 
29, 30 ; 2 Chr. xxxv. 22). With the first and 
fourth of these events, Megiddo (MaycSScS in the 
LXX. and JosepliUh) is espeidally connected. 
Hence * Ap-fiay tZaVf ** the hill of Megiddo,'' (See 
Biihr’s AJxvnrsns on lleroil. ii. 159.) The same 
figurative language is used by one of the Jewish 
])rophots (Zech. xii. 11). As i-eganis the Apoca- 
lypse, it is remarked by Stanley (tSVnai and Pak’s- 
line, p. :)3t)), that this imagery would lie jieculiarly 
natural to a Galilacau, to whom the scene of these 
battles was familiar. [MkoiddO.] [J. S. II.] 

AllME'NIA (^*Apfi€vla) is nowhere mentioned 
under that name in the original Hebrew, though 
it occurs in the English version (2 K. xix. 37), 
vrhere our tmnislatoi’s have very unnecessaiily sub- 
stitute«l it for Araiat(comp. marginal reeling). The 
abesnee of the name, however, which was not the 
indigenous name of the people, by no means implies 
that the Hebrew wi iters wore unacquainted with 
the country: they undoubtedly describe certain 
districts of it under the names Ararat, Minui, and 
Togannah. Of these three the latter appeam to 
have the widest signification : it is the name of a 
t'ace (Gen. x. 3), and not of a lomlity, and is used 
by Ezekiel ns desciiptive of the whole country 
(.xxvii. 14, xxxv iii. 6), while the two foimcr arc 
mentioned together, and have been identified witli 
sejiaratc localities. 

Annenia is that lofty plateau whence the rivers 
Euphrates, Tigris, Araxes, an«l Acampsis, pour 
down their watei*s in different directions, the two 
first to the I'ersian Gulf, the last two respectively 
to the Caspian and Euxine seas. It may be termed 
the nucleus of the mountain system of western 
Asia: from the centre of the plateau rise two 
lofty chains of mountains, whicli run fiom K. to 
W., oonvei’ging towoi-ds the Cosjaiui sea, but paral- , 
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lei to each other town ids tho W., the most north- 
erly named by anc'ient geographers Abus M", and 
culmimting iu Mount Ararat; the other named 
Xiphates M*. Westward these ranges may be 
tiacid in Anti-Taurus and Taurus, while in the 
opposite dii'cction they are continued in ('aspius M*. 
The climate of Armenia is severe, the degiee of 
seveiity vai'ying with the altitude of diffcient 
localities, the valleys Iwing sufliciently waiin to 
riix‘n the gi'npe, while the high lands are bleak and 
only adapted for pasture. The latter supported 
vast numbers of mules and horses, on which tho 
wealth of the country chiefly depended : and hence 
Strabo (xi. .529) characterizes the country as (r^6Bpa 
tinr60oros, aiKl tells us that the horses were held in 
as high estimation as. the celebrated Nisacan breed, 
'fhe inhabit:mt 9 wei-e keen ti'udcrs in micicnt as in 
modem times. 

Tho slight acquaintance which tlie Hebrew 
writere had of this country was prihably derived 
from the Phoenicians. There aie signs of their 
kiiowletlge having been progressive. Isaiah, in his 
prophecies reganling Babylon, speaks of the hosts 
as coming from “the mountains" (xiii. 4), while 
Jeremiah, in connexion with the same subject, uses 
the s|MH‘ific names Ararat and Minni (Ii. 27). Eze- 
kiel, who was np{)arcntly better acipiaiiited with 
tho country, uses a name which W’as fiimiliar to its 
own inhabitants, Togaimah. Whether the use of 
the term Amrat iu Is. xxxvii. 38 belongs to the 
period in which the prophet himself lived, is a 
question which cannot be here discussed. In the 
prophetical piissages to which we shall i*ofer, it will 
be noticed that Armenia is siK>ken of rather in 
i-cfcrence to its geographical position as one of the 
extreme northern nations with which the Jews were 
acquainted, than for any more definite purpose. 
(1.) Ararat is noticed as the place whither the 
sous of Sennacherib fleil (Is. xxxvii. 38): in 
the prophecies of^crciniah (Ii. 27) it is summotUHl 
along with Minni ami Ashkenaz to the destruction of 
Babylon, the LXX. however only notice the last. 
It was the centml district surrounding the moun- 
tein of that name. (2.) M iNNi ('3p) is only iioticcil 
in the passage just i-eferred to. It is probably 
identicid with the district Minyns, in the upper 
valley of the Murad-m branch of the Ku]>hrates 
(Joseph. Ant. i. 3, §6). It contains the loot of 
the luunc Armenia acconliiig to tlie generally re- 
ceivctl derivation, Har-Minni, “the mountains of 
Minni." It is worthy of notice that the spot where 
Xenophon ascertains that the name of the country 
through wliich he was passing was Armenia, co- 
incides with the fiosition here assigned to Minni 
(Xen. An. iv. 5; Ainswoith, Teach, of 10,000, p. 
177. (3.) Toqarmaii (nonain; eoyapfxd, sav\ 
BopyopA) is noticeil in two pissagos of Kziy 
kiel, both of which support the idea of its identity 
with Aimcnia. In xxvii. 14 he speaks of its coiii- 
meiTe with the Tyiians in “horses, hoi'scmen and 
mules" (A. V.), or, ns the woixls mean, “ cariiago- 
horses, riding-hoi-ses, and mules” (Hitzig, Gowi- 
ment.^, which we have already noticed ns the staple 
productions of Armenia, 'fhat the house of Tognr- 
mah “traded in the fiurs of Tyre/' as the A. V. 
expresses it, is more than the Hebrew text seems to 
warrant: the woifls simply signify that the Arme- 
nians carried on commerce with the Tyrians in those 
articles. In this pnssnga|Togarmah is mentioned 
in connexion with Mcshcch and Tubal; in xxxviii. 
G, it is desciibcd as “ of tlic north quai tors'* in con- 
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nexion with (lomer. Coupling with these pai’tica- 
lars the relationship between Togarmah, Ashkenaz, 
and Kiphat (Ccn. x. 3), the three sous of Comer, 
mid the nations of which these patriarchs were the 
jx'ogenitors, we cminot fail in coming to the con* 
elusion that Togannah represents Anuenia. We 
will only atld that the traditional belief of tlie Ar- 
incnimis themselves, that they arc descended from 
I'liurgomass or Tiorgminuh, sti'ongly coiitirms tliis 
view. [VV. L. B.] 

ARMLET {niVWt Num.lxxi.50. 

XAiSdi/a or 2 Sam. i. 10, /SpaxufAtoi^; 

Aqitila, brac/iiale annilla; — properly a fetter, 
from ‘Ipy, a stej); comp. Is. iii. 20, and ANKLiix), 
an ornament universal in the Kast, espe<’hUly among 
women j used by piiuees as one of the insignia of roy- 
alty, and by distinguished pei'soiis in gcticral. The 
wold is not usctl in tlie A . V., as even in 2 Sam. i. 10, 
they I'cnder it “ by tlie hiucelet on his aiTO.” Some- 
times only one was woni, on the light m*ni (luxilus. 
xxi. 21). Fi-oni Cant. viii. 6, it appears that the 
higiiel Hometimes consisted of a jewel on tlie ai'mlot. 



AMyrmn Arnili't. Fnm» Nineveh Mnrbic*, Rritiah Miwinim. 


These ornaments w^ere worn by most ancient 
pi inc«*s. They are frequent on the sculptures of I’er- 
sepolis and Nineveh, an<l wei*e set in rich and fan- 
tastic shnjfies resembling the heads of animals (Layaid, 
Nineveh, ii. 208). The kings of l*ci>>ia wore them, 
and Astyiiges preseiitixl a pah' among otlier onia- 
ments to Cyrus (Xen. Ct/r, i. 3). The Aethio- 
[jians, to whom some were sent by. CanibyM«, 
scornfully characterised them as weak fetters (He- 
ro<l. ii. 23). Nor were they coulined to the kings, 
since Herodotus (viii. li:») (»lls the Persians gene- 
rally ^(\io<l>6poi. In tne Egyptian monuments 
** kings are oltcn represented with annlets and 
braeelets, an<l in the Leyden Museum is one lieiir- 
ing the name of the third Thothmos.” [A gold 
bniGolct figuied lielow.] (Wilkinson’s Anc. 



Etpjpt, iii. 375, and Plates 1, 2, 14). Tlicy 
were even used by the old British chiefs (Turner, 
Angl. Sax. i. 383). The story of Tai'peia shows 
that they were common among the ancient Sa- 
bines, but the Romans tonsidcr^ the use of them 
efleminate, although they were sometimes given 
as militaiy rewaiids (Liv. x. 44). Finally, they 
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arc still w'om among the most splendid regalia 
of modern Oriental sovereigns, and it is even said 
that those of the king of Persia arc worth a 
million sterling (Kitto, Piet. Hist, of Pal. i. 4bi)). 
They form the chief wealth of modem Hindoo 
ladies, aiwi are rarely taken off. They aie made of 
every sort of material from the finest gold, jewels, 
ivoiy, coral, and pearl, down to the common glass 
rings and varnished eurthenwm^ bangles of the 
women of the Deccan. Now, as in ancient times, 
they are sometimes plain, sometimes enchased ; 
sometimes with the ends not joined, and sometimes 
a complete circle. The arms 01*0 sometimes quite 
covert W'ith them, and if the wearer be poor, it 
matters not how mean they are, provided only that 
they glitUT. It is thought essential to beauty that 
tlicy should fit close, and hence Hnnner calls them 
rather manacles tlinn bracelets,” and Buchanan 
says “ that the poor girls rarely get them on without 
drawing blood, and rubbing part of the skin ii’om the 
hand ; and as they wesu* great nuinbers, which ofU'ii 
break, they suffer much from their love of admira- 
tion.” Their enoimous weight may be conjectured 
from (Sen. xxiv. 24. [F. W. F.] 

ARMO'Nl ('!)b")Ri *Epfi(opoi] Armoni), son 
of Saul by Uizpah (2 Sam. xxi. 8). 

ARMS, ARMOUR. In the records of a 
people like the Children of Israel, so large a pait 
of whose history was passed in warfare, we natu- 
rally look for mucli information, direct or indirect, 
on the arms and modes of fighting of the nation 
iisolf and of those with whom it came into contact. 

Unfoitunatcly, however, the notices that wc 
find in the Bible on these points are extremely 
few and inragre, while even those few, owing to 
the uiicertninty which icsts on the true meaning 
and force of the tt'rms, do not convey to lus nearly 
nil the infonnntion which they might* This is the 
more to be regretted because the notice of the his- 
tory, scanty as they arc, are literally everything wc 
hiwe to depend on, inasmuch as they are not yet sup- 
plemented and iilustratcd cither by remains of the 
arms themselves, or by tliosc conimcntai ies which 
the sculptures, vases, brenzes, mosaics, nncl paintings 
of other nations furnish to the notices of nianiiers 
luid cusb^ins contained in their literature. 

Ill remarkable contrast to Creece, Rome, Egyjit, 
and we may now add Assyria, Palestine has not 
yet yielded one vestige of the implements or 
utensils of life or warliirc of its ancient inhabit- 
ants; nor has a single sculpture, piece of pottery, 
coin, or jewel, been discovered of Hiat ]ieople with 
whose life, as depicted in their literature, we are 
more familiar than with that of our own anccstois. 
Even the relations which existed between the cus- 
toms of Israel, and those of Egypt on the one hand, 
and Assyria on the other, have still to be iiivcsti- 
gnted, so that we are prevented fixim applying to 
the history of the Jews the immense amount of in- 
formatjon which we possess on the warlike customs* 
of these two nations, the foitncr especially. Per- 
haps the time will arrive for investigations in Pales- 
tine of the same nature as those which have, within 
the last ten years, giveit us so much insight into 
Assyrian mannei's;,but in the meantime all that 
can be done here is to examine the various teims 
by which instruments of war ajiiicar to be desig- 
nated in the Bible, in the light of such help as ciui 
be got from the comparison of jKirallcl passages, 
from the derivation of the wonts, and i'rom the 
renderings of the ancient versions. 
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The subject natumlly divides itwdf into— 

1. Oflensivc weapons : Aims. 

II. Defensive wc»i)ons: Armour. 

I. Ollctisive weapons: 1, Apparently the earliest 
known, and most widely used,W!is the (fhereh (Snil), 

Sword/’ fiora a root signifying to lay wiiste. 

Its fii-st mention in the history is in the nana- 
tive of the niavsacre at Shechem, when “ Simeon 
and Levi took each man his swonl, and came uiK>n 
the city Inddlyand slew all the males” (Gen. xxxiv. 

2.*)). But there is an allusion to it shoHly before 
in a piiSMige undoubtedly of the earliest date (Kwald, 

i. 440 no^/j) : the expostulation of Laban with Jacob 
((jlen. xxxi. 2G). After this, during the account 
of the conquest and of Uic monarchy, the mention 
of the swoi-d is frequent, but veiy little can be 
gathered from the casual notices of the text ns to its 
siiape, size, materi.'U, or mode of use. Perhaps if 
anything is to bo infeiTed it is that the Chereh vras 
not either a heavy or a long weapon. That of 
Mhud was only a cubit, i. e. 18 inches long, so as 
to have been concealed under his ganuent, and no- 
thing is said to lead to the inference that it was 
shoiter than usual, for the “ dagger ” of the A. V. 
is without any ground, unless it be a ren.lenng 
of the fidxcupa of the LXX. But even itssuinlng 
that Khud’s sword was shoi’tcr than usual, yet a 
considemtion of the narratives in 2 Sam. ii. IB, and 
XX. 8-10, and also of the ease with which i>avid 
used the sword of a man so much larger than him- 
self as Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 51; xxi. 9, 10), goes 
to show that the chereb was both a lighter and a 
shorter weapon than the modem swoixL What 
fiightful Wounds one blow of the sword of the 
Hebrows could indict, if given even with the left 
hand of a practised swo^sman, may be gathered 
from a comparison of 2 Sam. xx. 8-12 with I K. 

ii. 5. A ghastly picture is tliere given us of the 
murdered lifln and his muiderer. The iinfortniiiitc 
Amsusa actually disembowellwl by the single stroke, 
and “ wallowing ” in his blood in the middle of 
the road — the ti'cacherous Joab standing over him, 
bcsjMittered from his “girdle” to his “shoes” 
with the blood which had spouted from his victim I 

The Chereb was canied in a sheath (lyn, 1 Sara, 
xvii. .jl ; 2 Sam. xx. 8, only; llj, 1 Chr. xxi. 27, 
only) slung by a giixlle (1 Ssim. xxv. 1.3) and 
lesting upon the tliigh (Ps. xlv. 3; Judg. Hi. 16), 
or upon the hips (2 S.am. xx. 8;. “Gilding on 
the sword ” was a symlxilicnl expression for com- 
mencing war, the more forcible because in times of 
peace even the king in state did not wear a sword 
(I K. iii. 24); and a similar expression occiuis to 
denote those able to seiwe (Judg. viii. 10; I Chr. 
xxi. 5). Other phrases, derived from the chereb , are, 
“ to smite with the edge (literally ‘ mouth,* comp. 

and comp, “devour,” Is. i. 20) of the 
“ swoid ’* — ** slain with the swoid ** — ** men that 
drew swoid,” &c. 

Swords with two edges aio occasionally refeiTcd 
to (Judg. iii. 16 ; Ps. cxiix. 6), and allusions 
are found to “ whetting ’* the swoid (Dent, xxxii. 
41; Ps. Ixiv. 3; E/.ek. xji. 9). There is no re- 
ference to the material of which it was composed 
(unless it be Is. ii. 4 ; Jo<‘l iii. 10) ; doubtless it was 
of metal from the alluMons to its brightness and 
“ glittering” (see the two pissagcs quoted above, and 
others), and the ordinary word for blade, viz. 

“ a flame.** From the expression (.Tosh. v. 2, 3)— 
“ swords of rock,’* A. V. “ .sliarp knivt^s ” — wc m-ay 


perhaps infer that in early times the material w.as 
flint. 

2, Next ^ swoM was the Si*kar : and of this 
wenjXMi wc meet with at least three distinct kinds. 

a. The Chanith (Pl'jin), a “ Spear,” and that of 
the largest kind, as appears from various cii’cum- 
st4uu*fts attending itji mention. It was the wen])on 
of <Ioliath — its stiiff like a weaver’s be.am, the iron 
head alone weighing 600 shekels, about 2.') jlis. 
(1 Sam. xvii. 7, -15 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 19 ; 1 Chr. xx. .5), 
and also of other giants (2 Sam. xxiii. 21 ; 1 Chr. 
xi. 23) and miglity wamors (2 Siim. ii. 23, Xxiii. 
18; 1 Chr. xi. 11, 20). The Chanilh was the 
habitual companion of King Saul — a fit weapon for 
one of his gigantic stature — pliuited at the head of 
his sleeping-place when on an exjiedition (1 Sam. 
xxv. 7, 8, 11, 12, 16, 22), or hold in his hand 
when mustering his forces (xxii. 6); and on it the 
dying king is leaning when we aitch our last 
glimpse of his stately lignre on the field of Gilboa 
(2 Sam. i. 6). His fibs of auger or madness hccoine 
even more terrible to us, when we find that it was 
tliis heavy weapon and not the lighter “javelin” 
(as the A. V. renders it) that lie cast at David 
(I Sam. xviii. 10, 11, xix. 9, 10) and at Jonathan 
(xx. 3). A striking iilea of the weight and force of 
this ponderous arm may be gained from the fact that 
a mere back thrust from the hand ol Aimer was 
enough to drive its butt end through the body of 
Asahcl (2 Siun. ii. 23). The Chanith is meiitioneii 
also in 1 Sam. xiii. 19, 22, xxi. 8 ; 2 K. xi. 10 ; 1 
Chr. xxiii. 9, and in uunuTotis passages of poetry. 

h. Apparently lighter than the preceding, and 
in more tlian one passage distinguish^ from it, was 
the Ciddn (j^n'3), to which the word “ .Javelin’* 
perhaps best answers (Ewald, Wurfi^picss). It 
w'ould be the appropriate weapon for such ma- 
noeuvring as that described in Josh. viii. 14-27, 
and could with ease be held out!>trctcbi*d for a con- 
siderable. time (18, 26; A. V. “ spear’*). When 
not in action the Cuion wa.s carried on the back of 
the vrarrior — ^between the shoulders ( I Sam. xvii. 
6, “ target,’* and margin “ gorget”). Both in this 
^lassagp and in verse 45 of the same chapter the 
Ciddn is distinguished from the Chanith. In Job 
xxxix. 23 (“ spear”) the allusion seems to be to the 
quivering of a javelin when poised before hurling it. 

c. Another kind of spear was the limnach 

In the historical books it occurs in Num. 

xxv. 7 (“ javelin ”), and 1 K. xviii. 28 (“ lancets 
1611, “lancers’*). Also frequently in the later 
books, especially in the often recurring formula for 
•arms, “ slyeld and spear.** 1 Chr. xii. 8 (“ buck- 
ler”), 24 (“ spear”), 2 Chr. xi. 12, xiv. 8, xxv. 5, 
and Neh. iv. 13, 16-21 ; Ezek. xxxix. 9 &c. 

d. A lighter mii^sile or “ dart** was probably the 
Shelach (H^^). Its root signifies to project or 

send out, but unfortunately there is nothing beyond 
the derivation to guide ns to any knowledge of its 
nature. See 2 Chr. xxiii. 10, xxxii. 5 (“darts”) ; 
Neh. iv. 17, 23 (see margin) ; Job xxxiii. 18, xxxvi. 
12 ; Joel ii. 8. 

e. The woi'd ShcM (133^), the oi*dinary mean- 
ing of which is a rod or staff, with the deiived force 
of a baton or sceptre, is used once only with a mili- 
tary signification, for tlie “darts” with which 
Joab dispatched Absalom (2 Sam. xviii. 14). 

3. Of missile weapons of ofi'cncc the chief was un- 
doubtedly the Bow, Keaheth (H^) ; It is met with 
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ill the enrliost stages of the history, in use both for 
the ohaoc ((Sen. xxi. 20, xwii. 3) and war (xlviii. 
22). in later times archers accornpuiiicd the armies 
of the riiilihtines (1 Sfim. xxxi. 3; 1 (Ihr. x. 3) 
and of the Syrians (1 K. wii. 34). Among the 
Jews its use was not confined to the common sol- 
diers, but captains high in rank, us Jehu (2 K. ix. 
24), and even kings* sons (1 Sam. xviii. 4) caiTietl 
the bow, and were expert and sure in its use 
(tiSam. i. 22). The tribe of Uenjainin seems to 
have been especially addicted to archery (1 Chr. 
viii. 4o, xii. 2; 2 Chr. xiv. 8, xvii. 7); but there 
were also bowmen among Reuben, Cad, Maiutsseh 
(I Clir. V. 18), and Ephmim (Rs. Ixxviii. 9). 

Of the form or structure of the bow we can 
gather almost nothing. It seems to have been bent 
with the aid of the foot, as now, for the word com- 
monly used for it is1|*]T, to tread (1 Chr. v. 18, 
viii. 40 ; 2 Chr. xiv. 8 ; Is. v. 18 ; Ps. vii. 12, &c.). 
ikiws of steel (or perhaps binss, ai*e men- 

tioned JUS if specially strong (2 Sam. xxii. 5; Ps. 
x\ lii. 34). The string is occasionally named, 

or "iri'D. It was prolwibly at first some bind-wee<l 
or natural coitl, siuce the same word is used in 
Judg. xvi. 7 — 9 for “green withs.” 

Ill the allusion to hows in 1 Chr. xii. 2, it will 
1m* (diserved that the sont(*nce in the oHgirial stands 
“ cortid use both the right hand and the left in 
stones and arrowsgntof a bow, ”the words “hurling*’ 
and “shooting” being interpolated by the trails* 
lators. It is jMissible that a kind of how for shooting 
bullef.s or stones is here alluded t^i, like the p<*llet- 
bow of India, or the “ stoiic-Bow ** in use in the 
middh* ages, and to which allusion is mi\de by 
Shakespere (Twelfth Night, ii. 5), and which in 
Wisil. V. 22 is employed as the tmuslation of we- 
rpofi6\os. This latter woivl occui-s in the LXX. 
text of 1 ‘sani. xiv. 14, in a curious variation of u 
passfige which in the Hebrew is harlly intelligible — 

jSoAi'ffi, icol iv irfrpoP6\ois, kciI iv 
rod irtblou: “ with things thrown, and with stone- 
bows, juul with tlints of tlie tield.’* If this be 
accepted as tho true rea<ling, we lm> e here by com- 
pniisoii with xiv. 27, 43, au inteiestingcoufinnation 
of tlio sfiitcmoiit (xiii. 19-22) of the degree to which 
tlie Philistines had deprived the people of arms; 
leaving to the king himself nothing but his faith- 
ful spear, and to his son, no sword, no shiekl, niul 
nothing but a stunc-bow and a stiff (A. V. “ rod’*). 

The Aiiiiows, Chiizim (D'*yn), were carried in a 
quiver, Theli (Jen. x.xvii. 3, only), or Ash- 

pilch (HB^K), (Ps. xxii. 6, xlix. 2,«cxxvii. 5). 
l^roin an allusion in Job vi. 4, they would seem to 
have been sometimes poisoned ; and the “ sharp 
arrows of the mighty with coiiLi of juniper,** in Ps. 
cxx. 4, may point to a practice of using arrows 
with some burning inaterisil attichod to them, 

4. The Sling, Kclc^ is first mentioned in 

Judg. XX. 16, where we hear of the 300 Benja- 
niites who with their left, hand could “ sling stones 
at an hairbrea/lth, and not miss.” The simple weapon 
with which Dsivid killed the giant Philistine was 
the natural attendant of a shepherd, whose duty 
,f»t was to keep at a distance and diivc off anything 
attempting to molest his flocks. The sling would 
be faniiliar to all shepherds and keepers of sheep, 
and therefore the bold metaphor of Abigail has a 
natural propriety in tho raoutli of the wife of a 
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man whoso possessions in flocks were so gii*at as 
those of Naixil — ** as for the souls of thine, enemies 
them shall Hod sling out, as out of the mid<lie of a 
.sling** (1 Sam. xxv. 20). 

Later in the monarchy, slingew formed part of 
the regular army (2 K. iii. 25), tliough it would 
seem that the slings there mentioned must fuive 
been more ponderous than in earlier times, and fhat 
those which could break down the fortifications of so 
stiong a place as Kir'haraseth must have been moic 
like the engines which king Uzziah coutiived to 
“ shoot great stones ** (2 Chr. xxvi. 15). In verse 14 
of the same chapter we find an allusion (concealed 
in the A. V. by two interpolated wonls) to stones 
specially adapted for slings — “ Uzziah prepaitnl 
till oiigliout all the host sliields and spears . . . bows 
and sling-stones.” 

II. Passing from weapons to Annour— from offen- 
sive to defensive amis — we firnl several references 
to wliat was app-ireutly armour tor the body. 

1. Thefir/a/-.yortCtVl^ or in its coutractetl form 

and once according to the LXX. 

0t6pa^, Vulff. lorica , — n Biikastplate. This 
occurs in the descrijitiou of the arms of Goliath — 
a “ coat of mail,’* literally a 

“breastplate of scjiles” (I Sam. xvii. 5), and 
further (38), where Shiryoii alone is renderoil “ coat 
of mail.** It may be notici'd in pa.vsing that tlii.s 
pa^ge contain.^ the most complete inventory of 
the furniture of a warrior to be found in the whole 
of the sacred history. Goliath was a Philistine, 
and the minuteness of the description of his equi^ 
.ment may be due either to the fact that the Phi- 
listines were usually better armed than the Hebrews, 
or to the impression produced by the contrast on 
this particular occasion between this fully anmil 
cliampion, and the wretchedly appointed soldiers of 
the Israelite host, strip|)ed as they liad been very 
shortly before both of arms, and of the moans of 
supplying them, so completely, that no smith could 
bo found in the countiy, nor any weajxms seen 
among the jieoplo, and that even the ordlmuy im- 
plements of husbandry lm«l to be repaired jumI 
shaipened at the fwges of the cc)nqucn>rs (1 Sam. 
xiv. 19-22). S/iiryon also oexmra in 1 K. xxii. .34, 
and 2 Chr. xviii. 33. The last cited passage is very 
olwcurc; tlie A. V. follows tlie Syriac trans^Iaiion ^ 
but the real meaning is pnjbably “ between the 
joints and the breastplate.” Kwald reads “ between 
the loins and the chest;’* LXX. and Vulgate, 
“ between the lungs and tlie brca.stbonc.” It is 
further found in 2 Chr. xxv^l4, and Neh. iv. 10 
(“ halM‘rgeons”),nl 80 in JobVi* 20 and Is. lix. 17. 
This word has fiiruishod one of the names of Mount 
Hermon (see Dcut. iii. 9 ; Stanley, 403), a parallel 
to which is found in the name @{&pa( given to Mount 
Sipylus in Lydia. It is pn.ssiblc that in Deut. iv. 48, 
Sion is a corruption of Shir-yon. 

2. Another piece of defensive armour was the 
Taduira (N“inri), which is mentioned but twice — 

namely, in reference to the Mcil or gown of the 
priest., which is said to have had a hole in the 
middle for the head with a hem or binding round the 
hole “ as it were the ‘ mouth " of an hafjertjeon ” 
(WiriTI), to prevent the stuff from tearing (Kx. 
xxviii. 32). The English “ habergeon ’* wjis the 
diminutive of the “ hauberk,” and was a quilted 
shirt or doublet put on over the head. 
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3. The Hklmet is but seldom meutioned. The 

word for it is Coba* or Iwice Wlp), from 

a root signifying to be liigli and round. Reference 
U made to it m 1 Sjun. xvii. fj ; 1 Ohr. xxvi. 14 ; 
Ezek. xxvii. 10. 

4. Gheavks, or defences for the feet (not “ legs ** 
as in the A.V.)— JinVlp, MUzchah, made of brass, 
riK^m — are named in 1 Sam. xvii. 6, only. 

Of the defensive arms boi*ne by the warrior the 
notices are hardly less scanty than those just ex- 
amined. , 

5. Two kinds of Sfttf.ld are distinguishable. 

а. The Tzinnah (n|V i froo' a root , to pro- 
tect). This w.as the large shield, encompassing 
(Ps. V. 12) and forming a protection for the whole 
person. When not in actual conflict, the tzinnah 
was lurried before the warrior (1 Sam. xvii. 7,41). 
Tlie definite article in the former passage (* the * 
.shield, not ** a shield” as in the A. V.) denotes the 
importance of the weapon. The word is used with 
Jtomach (1 Ch. xii. 8, 14; 2 Oh. xi. 32, &c.) and 
Chanith (1 Ch. xii. 34) as a foimula for wcnpoi^ 
generally. 

6. Of smaller dimensions was the Mayen (JJ1D, 
from J53, to cover), a buckler or target, piobably 
for use in liand to hand fight. The difference in 
size between this and the Tzinnah is evident from 

1 K. X. 16, 17 ; 2 Chr. ix. 15, 16, where a much 
larger quantity of gold is named as being used for 
the latter than for the former. The portability of 
the mayen may be inferred from the notice In 

2 Chr. xii. 9, 10 ; and perhaps also from 2 Sairi. 

1. 21. The word if; a fcvoiirite one with the ijoeta 
of the Bible (see Job xv. 26 ; Ps. iii. 3, xviii. 

2, Ac.). JJke 'Tzinmxhf it occurs in the fonnu- 
listic expressions for weapons of war, but usually 
coupled with light weai^ns— the bow (2 Chr. 
xiv. 8, xvii. 7), darts, (2 Chr. xxxii. 5). 

б. What kind of arm was the Shelet it 

is impossible to determine. By some translators it 
is rendered a “ quiver,” by some ** weapons ” gene- 
rally, by others a “ shield.” Whether <*ither or 
none of these are correct, it is deal' that the word 
ha«i a very iiulividual sense at the time : it denoted 
cei-tain special weapons taken by David from Ha- 
dadezer king of Zobah (2 Sam. viii. 7 ; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 7), and dedicated in the temple, where they 
did service on the memorable occasion of.Ioasl/s 
proclamation (2 K. xi. 10 ; 2 Chr. xxiii. 9), and 
w’hcre their remembrance long lingered (Cant, 
iv. 4). From tlie|^t that Giese arms were of 
gold it would seem TOt tliey cannot have been for 
offence. 

In the two other passages of its occum*nce (Jer. 
li. 11; Ezek. xxvii. It) the word has the force of a 
foreign am. • [(J.] 

AEMY. I. Jewish Army. — The military or- 
ganization of the Jews commenced with their de- 
parture from the land of Egypt, and w.'is adapted 
to the nature of the expedition on which they 
then enteicd. Every man above 20 years of age 
was a soldier (Nuni. i. 3): each tril)e formed a 
regiment, with its own banner and its own lender 
(Num. ii. 2, x. 14) : their positions in the camp 
or on the march w’ere accumtcly fl\t‘d (Num. ii.); 
the whole army started and stopped at a given 
signal (Num. x. 5, 6): thus they came up out 
of Egypt ready for the fight (Ex. xiii. 18). That 
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the Ismelites pi-eservejl the same exact onier 
throughout tlieir march, may he inferred from 
B(ilaam*8 langUFige (Num. xxiv. 6). On the ajv 
pronch of an enemy, a conscription was mad«j 
from the general body under the diroction of a 
muster-master (originally named Deut. xx. 5, 
“ oflicer,” afterwards 2 K. XXV. 19, “ scribe 

of the host,” both terms occurring, however, to- 
gether in 2 Chr. xxvi. 1 1, the meaning of each Isdijg 
primal ily a tct'Uer or 5cri66*), by whom also tl»e 
otiicers wei-e appointed (Deut. xx. 9). From the 
number so selected, some might be excused serv- 
ing on (a>iiuin specified grounds (Deut. xx. 5-8 ; 
1 Mac. iii. 56). The army was then divided intq 
thousands and hundreds iindt>r their rcsj)ective onji- 
tiiins •b, rtNsri ib, Num. xxxi. 14), 

and still fuither into families (Num. ii. 34; 2 Chr. 
XXV. 5, xxvi. 12) — the family being regarded ns 
the unit ill the Jewish j)nlity. From the time the 
Israelites cnteied the land of Canaan until the 
establishment of tlie kingilom, little pi ogress was 
made in military aflairs: their wars lesembled 
border forays, and the tactics turned upon stratagem 
laGier than upon the discdplinc and disiM).sitioii of 
the forces. Skilfully availing themsclvt's of the 
opportunities xvhich the country offered, they gained 
the victoiy sometimcH by an ambush f Josh. viii. 4) ; 
sometimes by surprising the enemy (.Tosh. x.iO, xi. 
7; Judg. vii. 21); and sometimes by a judicious 
attack at the time of fortling a river (Judg. iii. 28, 
iv. 7, vii. 24, xii. 6). No general muster was 
made at tin's iieriod ; but the coinf>ataiits were Mim- 
I moiled on tlie spur Of the moment either by trum- 
pt-call (Judg. iii. 27), by messengeis (Judg. ^i. 

by some signiricant token (1 Sam. xi. 7), or, 
as in later times, }>y the erection of a standnid 
Is. xviii. 3; Jcr. iv. 21, li. 27), or a beacon- 
fire on an eminence (Jer. xd, 1). 

With the kings aiose the custom of maintaining 
a body-guard, which formed the nuclens of a stand- 
ing army. Thus Saul luul a band of 3000 select 
warriors (1 Sam. xiii, 2, xiv. 52, xxiv. 2), and 
David, before his accession to therthrone, 600 ( 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 13, XXV. 13). This baud be retained after he 
became king, and added the Chkrethitks and 
Pelkthites (2 Sam. xv, 18, xx. 7), together with 
another class, whose name Shalishirn (D'^vK^, 

rpurriraa, LXX.) lias been variously interpreted 
to mean (1) a corps of veteran guards = Roman 
triarii (Winer, s. t?., Kriegsherr) ; (2) chariot- 
warriors, as being three in each chariot (Gescii. 
Thes. p. 1429) ; (.3) officers of the guard, thiHg 
in number (Ewald, Gcsch. ii. 601). The fact that 
the Egyptian war-cliariot, with wliiph the Jews 
were firet ac(|uainted, contained but tw’o warriors, 
forms an objection to the second of these opinions 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, i. 33.5), and the frequent 
use of the tei-m in the singular number (2 K. vii. 
2, ix. 25, XV. 25) to the thini. Whatever bo 
the meaning of the name, it is evident that it 
indicated officers of high rank, the chief of whom 

« lord,” 2 K. vii. 2, or 

“chief of the captains,” 1 Chr. xii. 18) was imme- 
diately about the king's person, as adjutant or 
secrctary-at-war. David further organized a na- 
tional militia, divided into twelve regiments, each of 
which w'as called out for one month in the year 
under their respective officers (1 Chr. xxvii. 1) ; 
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ftt the head of Ihe aimy when in active service he 
ap{X)>nted a commandcr-in-cliief “cjip- 

tjiin of tlu* host,” 1 Sam. xiv. 50). 

Hitherto the army had consisted entirely of 
infantry ('^5*1, 1 Sam. iv. 10, xv. 4), the use of 
horses having been ivstiaiucd by divine com- 
mand (Dent. kvii. 16). The Jews had, however, 
experienced the great advantage to be obtained 
by chariots, both in their encounters with the 
Canaanites (Josh. xvii. 16; Jiidg. i. 19), and 
at a later priod with the Syriaris (2 Sam. viii. 
4, X. 18). The interior of Palestine was indeed 
generally unsuited to the use of chariots: the 
Canaanites hail employeil them only in tlie plains 
and A’alloys, such as Jozreel (Josh. xvii. 16), the 
plain of Philistia (Judg. i. 19 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 5), and 
the upper valley of the Jordan (Josli. xi. 9 ; Judg. 
iv. 2). But the border, both on the side of Egypt 
and Syria, was julmii-ably sulaptoil to their use; 
and acconliiigly we liiul that as the foreign relations 
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(Judg. vii. 16, ix. 43; 1 Sam. xi. 11; 2 Sam. 
xviii. 2): such a division seiwed various purposes: 
ill action there would be a centre and two wings , 
in cam]), relays for the night-watches (Judg. vii. 
19) ; aiul by the combination of two of the divi- 
sions, tlicrc would ho a main body and a reserve, or 
a strong advanced gnai\l(l Sum. xiii.* 2, xxv. 13). 
Jehoshaphat di\dded his aimy into live bodies, cori-e- 
sponding, accoi-ding to Ewald ( 6r cscAiV;/t^«r, iii. 192), 
to the gcogi'aphicai divisions of the kingdom at that 
time: may not, however, the threefold principle of 
division be noticed here also, the heavy-ai'iried troops 
of Judah being considered as the proper army, and 
the two divisions of light-ai'mc<l of the tiibe of Ben- 
jamin as an apppdage (2 Chr. xvii. 14-18)? 

The maintenance and equipment of the soldiers 
at the public cx))eiisc dates from the establishment 
of a standing army: before which, each soldier 
aiinetl himself, and obtmned his fotxi cither by vo- 
luntary ollerings (2 Sam. xvii. 28, 29), by forced 
exactions (1 Sam. xxv. 13), or by the natural ro- 


of the king<loins extended, much importance w.ts | souu'es of the country (1 Sam. xiv. 27): on one' 
attaclicd to them. David had reserved a hun/lrc<l 1 occlusion only do we hear of any systiMuatic arrange- 
chariC i from the spoil <»1‘ ihe Syrians (2 Sam. viii. | inent for proiisioning the host (Judg, xx. 10). It 
4) : these probably seiwcd :is the foundation of the j is doubtful whether the soldier ever received pay 
force which SoIotiumi arterwanls enlarged through even under the kings (the only instance of pay 
his alliance with Egypt (2 K. x. 28, 29), and aj)- [ being mentioned applies to mercenaries, 2 fihr. xxv. 
plied to the protection of his border, stations or , (>) : but that he was maintained, while on active 
bariucks being elected for them in diilcrcnt localitit'S , service, ami provided with aims, appears from 1 K. 
(1 K. ix. 19). The force amountetl to 1400 chariots, iv. 27, x. 16, 17 ; 2 Chr. xxvi. 14: notices occur 
4000 hoi-ses, at the mte (in round numbers) of three of .an arsenal or annoury, in which the weapons weic 


horses for each chariot, the third Wing kept as a re- 
serve, and 12,000 horsemen (2 K. x. 26 ; 2 Chr. i. 
1 4). At tills period the oixanization of the aimy was 


stored (1 K. xiv. 28; Noh. iii. 19 ; Cimt. iv. 4). 

The numerical strength of the Jewish aimy 
cannot be aaceiiaincd with any degree of accuracy : 


complete ; and wc have, in 1 K» ix. 22, appaivntly j the numbem, as given in the text, are manilestly 


a list of the various gradations of laiik in the 
service, as follow : — (1) ** men 

of war ’’ = ; (2) “servants,” the 

lowest rsink of officers = nontenants ; (3) 


incorrect, and the discrefiancies in the various 
statements iiToconcileable . At the Exodus the 
numWr of the wairiors wn.s G00,00i) (Ex. xii. 
37), or 603,350 (Ex. xxxviii. 26 ; Mum. i. 46) ; 
at the entrance into Canaan, 601 ,730 (Num. xxvi. 


“ princes ” = cnpiatM ; (4) “ captdnsV’ i I" amounted, actoud- 

, , ... ± J ^ jB ^ ' ingtoonc statement (2 S.ain.x-xiv. 9),to 1,300,0«K), 

notiad, .^pOThaps = ; O'i) I yit 800,000 for Israel aial .WO, 000 for Ju,hh; 


and «ruiem of bis 

chariots and his horsemen ” = cavalry officers. 

Tt does not appear' that the system established by 


but according to anothiT statement (1 Chr. xxi. 
5, 6) to 1,470,000, viz. 1,000,000 for Israel and 
470,000 for Judah. The militia at the same 


l)avid w.as maintained by the langs of Judah; but period amounted to 24,000X12 = 288,000 (1 Chr. 
in Israel the proximity of the hostile kingdom of xxvii, 1 If.). At a later period the army of J udali 
Syria necessitated the maintenance of a stan<ling under Abij.ah is stateil at 400,000, aud that of 
army. I'he militia was occasionally called out in , Israel under .leroboam at 300,000 (2 (Jhr. xiii. 3). 
time of peace, ns by Asa (2 Chr. xiv. 8), by Still later, Asa’s army, derived from the tribes of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 14), by Ama/iah (2 Chr. • Judah aud Benjamin alone, is put at .530,000 
xxv. 5), and lastly by Uzziah (2 ^hr. xxvi. 11): ‘ (2 Chr. xiv. 8), and Jehoshaphat’s at 1,1G0,0()0 
but these notices prove that such r,a.ses were (2 Chr. xvii. 14 If.). 

exceptional. On the other hand tlio incidental no- j Little need be said on this sii])joct with regard to 

ticcs of the hody-guaixi load to tne conclusion that the *poriod that succcwUhI the retuin fiom the 
it was regularly kept up (1 K. xiv. 28 ; 2 K. xi,.4, Babylonish captivity until the organization of mili- 
Oc^ional reference is mmle to war-chariots tary atl'aii's m Jnd.aca under the Homans. The 
(2 K. viii. 21), and it would apjicar that this system adopted by Judas Macaibaeiis was in strict 
brancli of the service was maintained, until the conformity with the Mosaic law (1 Mac. iii. 55) : 
wars with the Syrians weakened the resources of and though he maintained a standing anny, varying 
the kingdom (2 K. xiii. 7): it was restored by from 3000 to 6000 men (1 Mac. iv. 6 ; 2 Mac. viii. 
Jotham (Is. ii. 7), but in Hezekiahs reign no i 1 6), yet the custom of p.aying the soldiers appars 
force of the kind could be maintained, and the Jews to have been still unknown, and to have originated 
were obliged to seek the aid of Egypt for horses , with Simon (1 Mac. xiv. 32). The introduction of 
and chariots (2 If. xviii. 23, 24). This was an ' mercenaries commenced with .Tohn Hyreanus, who, 
evident breach of the injunction in Dent. xvii. 16, ' according t^ Josephus {Ant, xiii. 8, §4), rifled the 

and met with strong reprobation on the part of tombs of the kings in oi-der to pay them : the iut'‘s- 

^ (xxxi. 1). I tine commotions tliat prevailed in the reign of Alex- 

With regal'd to the arrangement and manoeuvring ' ander .Tnnnaeus obliged him to increase the miinlier 
ot toe amy in the field, wc know hut little. A to 6200 men (Joseph. Ant, xiii. 13, §5, 14, §1); 
mvisioii into three bodies is freijnently mentioned and the same policy was fbllowcxi by Alexandra 
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(^Ant, xiii. 16, §2) and by Herod the Gi'ent, who 
had ill his pay Thracian, (lernism, and Gallic troops 
{Ant, xvii. 8, §3). The discipline and an-ange- 
ment of the army was gradually assimilat®! to 
that of the Homans, and the titles of the oilicers 
borrowed from it (Joseph. 7/. J.u, 20, §7). 

II. Romax army. — T he Roman army was di- 
vide<l into legions, the number of which varied 
considerably, each under six tribuni (xiXlapxo’* 
“ chief captain," Acts xxi. 31), who commanded by 
turns. The legion w.ts subdivided into ten cohort 
(irircipa, “ band,” Arts x. 1), the cohort into thi’ee 
niiiui])les, and the maniple into two centuries, con- 
t.iiniug originally 100 men, as the mime implies, 
but subsequently from 50 to 100 men, accoiding 
to the strength of the legion. There were thus 
()0 CiMituries in a legion, each under the command 
of a centurion {iKaTovr'pxv^* Acts x. 1, 22; 
fKar6vTapxoSt Matt. viii. 5, xxvii. 54). In ad- 
dition to the legionary cohorts, independent cohorts 
of volunteers seiwed under the Roman standaids; 
and Biscoe {History of Acts^ p. 220) supjioscs that 
all the Roman forces stationed in Judaea were of 
this class. Josephus speaks of five rohorts as sia- 
fioned at Caesarea at the thne of Hercnl Agrippa^s 
de.ith {Ard. xix. 9, §2), and frequently nientions 
that the inhabitants of Caesai‘ca and Sebnstc seiwed 
in the ronks {Ant, xx. 8, §7). One of these cohoi*ts 
was named the Italian (Acts x. 1), not as being a 
portion of the Italica legio (for this was not em- 
bodied until Norn’s reign), but as consisting of 
volunteers from Italr (‘* Cohors militum vohintaria, 
qnae cst in Syria,** 0 niter, Inscr. i. 434). This 
cohort probably acted as the body-guard of the pro- 
ciirafor. The cohort named “ Augustus* *' (tnrtlpa 
2c)8a(rr^, Acts xxvii. 1) may have consisted of the 
volunteers from Sebaste {B,J. ii. 12, §5; Biscoe, 
p. 223). Winer, however, thinks that it was a 
cohors Aitgustdt similar to the Iryio Aut^pista 
{Uealw. 8, V. Jidiner), Thu hejul-quartere of the 
Roman forces iu Judaea were at Cae^aral. A 
single cohort was probably stationed at Jerusalem 
as the ordinary guard ; at the time of the great 
feasts, however, and on other public occasions, a 
larger force was sent up, for tlio sake of preserving 
order {B,J, ii. 12, §1, 15, §3). Fre«jueiit dis- 
turbances arose in reference to the images and other 
emblems carried by the Roman troops among their 
military ensigns, which the Jews regarded as 
idolatrous: deference was paid to their prejudices 
by a removal of the objects from Jcrasalem {Ant. 
xv'iii. 3, §1» 5, §3). The ordinary gunnl con- 
sisted of four soldiers {rfrpdtioVt ** quateruiou*’), 
of which there were four, corresponding to the four 
watches of the night, who ridieved each other every 
three hoars (Acts xii. 4; cf. Jolm xix. 23; 1‘olyb. 
vi. 33, §7). When in chai’ge of a prisoner, two j 
watched outside the door of the cell, while the j 
other two were inside (Acts xii. 6), The officer 
mentioned in Acts xxviii. Hi ((rrporoTrfddpxvs, 
** captain of the guard **) was jierhaps the prnc- 
feettts practorh, or commander of the Praetorian 
troops, to whose care prisoners from the provinces 
were usually consign^ (Plin. Hp, x, 65). The 
de^tdXafiot {lanccarii, Vulg. ; “ spearmen,** A. V.), 
noticed in Acts xxiii. 23, apjHsir to have been light- 
armed, irregular troops : the origin of the mune. is, 
however, quite uncerhiin (Alfoni, C’o/n/n. I, c.). 

[W. L. B.] 

AR'NA {Am'i), one of the forcfiitlicnj of Ezra 
(2 End. i. 2), occupying llie place of Zerahiah or 
Zamias in his genealogy. 


ARNON - 

AR'NAN (iJ'lK; *Opv(£; Aman), name of a 
man (1 Chr. iii. 21). 

AR'NON (li3“)K ; derivable, accoi-ding to Ce- 
senius, Thes. 153, from roots signifying “swift** 
or “ noisy,” either suiting the character of the 

stream; *KpvSiV\ Arnon), the river (^113, ae- 
cumtely “torrent*’) which formed the boundary 
l)Gtween lifoab and tlie Amorites, on the north 
of Moab (Num. xxi. 13, 14, 24, 2G; Judg. xi. 
22), and aftmvanls between Moab and Israel 
(Reuben) (Dent. ii. 24,36, iii. 8, 12, Id, i\\48; 
Josh. xii. 1, 2, xiii. 9, 16; Judg. xi. 13, 20). 
From Judg. xi. 18, it would seem to have be<*n also 
the cast Ixirdcr of Moab." See also 2 K. x. 33; 
Jer. xlviii. 20. In many of the above jxtssages it 
occurs in the fonnula for the site of Aroer, “ which 
is by the brink of the river Anion.” In Niinibera 
it is simply “ Arnon,” but in Deut. and Joshua 
generally “ the river A.** (A. V. sometimes “ river 
of A.”). Isaiah (xvi. 2) mentions its fonis ; and 
in Judg. xi. 20 a wmtl of rni*e oe-eurremx; (*1]^, liand, 
comp. Num. xiii. 29) is used for the sltlcs of the 
stream. The “ high places of A.” (13*103, a woi-d 
which generally refera to worehip) arc mentioncsl in 
Num. xxi. 28. By Josephus {Ant. iv. 5, §1) it 
is described as rising in the mountains of Arabia 
and flowing tlirougli all the wilderness {iprjpos) 
till it falls into the Deail vSeji. in the time of 
.Jerome it was still known as Anion ; but in the 
Sair.nrito- Arabic v»ei*sion of the Pentateuch by Abft 
Sfiid (10th to 12th cent.) it is given as el-Mnjeb, 
Thero can be no doubt that the W<Khj cl~Mojeb of 
the present day is the Arnon. It has bci'n visited 
and dcscrib(‘d by Burckhault (372-375); Irby 
(142); and S(M*tzen (7iV»V, 1854, ii. .347 ; and in 
Ritb'r, Syria^ 1 1 9.'>). The ra\ ino through wliich it 
flows is stil 1 the “ locum mllis in pntrntpfa dcmcrsae 
satis horrihilcm et jw/'icnlosum ” whicii it wa.s in the 
days of Jerome {Onom.'). The Roman roml from 
Jtnbbn to Dhihan oro.sses it at about two hours* dist- 
ance fi-oin the foi mcr. On the soutli edge of the ravine 
are some ruins callwl Meluitct cl IBijf and on the north 
edge, tlii'ectly opposite, those still beming the name of 
'Ard’ir [AroER]. The width aci’oss between these 
two sjK>ts s(*em»l to Burckhault to be about two 
miles: the descent on the south side to the water 
occupunl Irby IJ hour: “extremely steep” (Je- 
rome, per abnipta doscendem\ and almost impa.ss- 
able “ with rock.9 and stonas.” On each face of the 
ravine traces of. the paved Roman road are still found, 
with milestones ; and one ardi of a bridge, 31 feet 0 
inches in sjian, is standing. The stream runs through 
a level strip of gr^ss some 40 yards in width, with a 
few ohsinders and willows on the mai'gin. This 
was in June and July, but the water must often lie 
much more swollen, many water- worn lecks lying 
fai* above its then leVel. 

Whero it bursts into the Detul Sea this stream 
is 82 ft. wide and 4 ft. deep, flowing through a 
chasm with perpendicular sides of red, brown, and 
yellow sandstone, 97 tt, wide (romantische Felsen- 
thte: Seetxen). It then runs through tlic delta in 
a S.W. course, narrowing as it goes, and is 10 ft, 
deep where its waters meet thasc of the Dead Sea. 
(Lynch, Beport^ May 3, 'IS 4 7, 20.) 

■ This appears to have been the branch called the 
Seil es^Sauhht which flows N.W. from Kalaat eU 
Katranct Joining the Wady Jfryeft, two or three miles 
east from ’Arfi’tr. 
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According to the information given to Burckhardt, 
its princii»al soui’ce is near Katrane, on the Haj 
nmtc. Hence, under tlie name of Soil es-Saideh, 
it Hows N.W. to its junction with the W, Lejumy 
one hour E. of *Arau-, and then, as W, Majeh^ 
more directly W. to the Dead Sea. The W. Mojcb 
receives on the Nortli the streams of the IV. Wnle, 
and on the South those of W. S/ieki/t and VV. &<- 
«AcA(S.) 

At its junction with the Lej^m is a piece of 
pasture ground, in the midst of which stands a hill 
with ruins on it (Burck. 374). May not these 
ruins he the sfte of the mysterious ** city that is in 
the midst of the liver” (Josh. xiii. 9, 16 ; Deut. ii. 
.36) so often coupled with Aroer? Fixnn the above 
desciiption of the ravine, it is plain that tlnit city 
cannot have been situated immediately below Aroer, 
as has been ooiijeetured. [G.] 

A'llOi) A;'ot/),a son of Gad (Num. xivi. 

17), c.'illed Arodi (HnN) in Gen. xhd. 17. His 
family are called TiiK AnODiTES (Num. xxvi. 17). 


is considerable diffoi'cnoe however in the radiciil letters 
of the two words, the second Ain not being present. 

3. Aroer, in Is. xvii. 2, if a place at all,** must 
be still further north than either of the two already 
tuimed, :ind dopcnd:uit on Damascus. Gesenius, 
however, takes it to be Aroer of Gsid, and the 
“ forsaken ” state of its cities to be the result of the 
dejKirtiition of Galilee and Gilead by Tiglath-Pileser 
(2 K. XV. *29)w See Ges. Jesaia, 556. 

4. A town in Judah, named only fn 1 Sam. xxx. 

28. Kobinson (ii. 199) believes thiit he hsis jden- 
tified its site in Wady *Ar*drah, on the road from 
Petra to Gaza, about 11 miles W.S.W. of Btr-es- 
Seha, a position which agrees very fairly with the 
slight indiaitions of the text. [G.] 

ARO'EIUTE. Hothan the Arocrite was the 
father of two of David’s chief captains (1 Chr. xi. 
44). 

A'ROM (’Apd/it; Asonus), name of a man 
(1 Esd. V. 16). 

AR’PAD (na^K; *Ap«#)(£8; Arphad), a 


AR'OER occasionally ipn?, = ruins, 

places of wliicli the’ foundations are laid baic, Ge- 
senius ; “ *Apo‘f\p ; Aroer'), the name of sevend 
towns of Kiibtern juid Wcstei n Psilostiiie. 

1. A city “by the hnnk,” or “on the Kink of” 

(htttli the same expression — * on the lip *) or “ by ” 
the torront Arnoii, the southern |niint of the terri- 
tory of Sihon King of the A'morib's,** and ailoiwanls 
of the tribe of Keiibeii (Deut. ii. 36, iii. 12, iv. 48 ; 
Josh. xii. 2, xiii. 9, 16 ; Judg. xi. 26 2 K. x. 33; 

I Chr. V. 8), but later again in possession of Moab 
(.Icr. xlviii. 19). It is described in the Onomasticon 
(Amr) as ** vsq'W hodie in vertica montis,** 
“ mper ripam (x^lAos) iorrentis Arnon,” an ac- 
count agreeing exactly with that of the only tra- 
veller of mcKlern tini<*s who has noticed the site, 
namely, Burckhaidt, who found ruins with the name 
*Aiuir on tli’e old llomun rornl, U|x)n ll>e very edge 
of the precipitous north Konk of the Wady Mojeb. 
[Auvon.] Like all the topography east of the 
.Iordan, this site requires further examination. 
Aroer is olten mentioned in connexion with the 
city that is “in,” or “in the midst of,” ^the 
river.” The naturo of the deft throngli which 
thi* Arnon flows is such that it is impossible there 
can have been any town in such a position imme- 
diataly near Ai*oer; but a suggestion has been made 
above [Arnon], which on investigation of the spot 
m.iy clear up this point. 

2. Aroer “that is ‘feeing* (\:iB"^jy) Rabhali** 
(ffeblKih of Ammon), a town “built** by and 
belonging to Gael (Num. xxxii. .'54; Josh. xiii. 
25 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 5). This is probably the place 
menti^nied in Judg. xi. 33, which was shown in 
Jeronic’s time ( 0mm, Aruir) *4^ in monte, vigesimo 
ab Aolia lapide ad septantrionem.** liittar {Syria, 
1 130) suggests an identification with Ayra, found 
by Biu-ckhardt 2j hours S.W. of es-Salt, There 


city or district in Syria, apparently dependent 
on Damascus (Jer. xllx. 2:1). It is invariably 
named with Hamath (now I/amah, on the 
Orontes), but no tiacc of its existence has yet been 
discoveied, nor has any mention of the place been 
found out of the Bible (2 K. xviii. 34, xix. 13; 
Is. X. 9, xxxvi. 19, xxxvii. 13: in the two Isi-st pas- 
sages it is rendered in the A. V. Arphad). Ar])i)d 
has been identified, but without any gionnd be- 
' yond the similarity in the names, with Aivad, the 
' island on the coast of Phoenicia (Winer). [G.] 

AR'PHAD. [Akrad.] 

ARPHAX'AD (nB^DSlK; *Ap</)a|d8; Jos. 
*Ap<pa(d5i7r ; Arphnxad), the son of Slicm and 
[ the ancestor of Kber (Gen. x. 22, 24, xi. H)), anit 
said to be of the Chald.acans (Joseph, i. 6, 4). 
Bochart {Phalcy, ii. 4) supposed that the name 
\ was preservetl in that of the province Arrapachitis 
I (*Ap|!lairoxtTty, J*tol. vi. 1, §2; *'A^/^aira) in 
j Northern Assyria (comp. Ewald, flesch. dcs Vulhes 
I Isr,, i. 378). Difleieut intorpret.-itions of the name 
have been given ; but that of Ewald (L c.) apiK*a»N 
to he the best, who supposes it to mean the stnmy'- 
hold of the Chaldees (Arab, araph, to hind, and 
Kard, Kurd, pi. Akrad, Chald. Comp. Niehulir, 
Gesch, Assnrs, p. 414, n). 

2. Arphaxap, a king “ who i-eigncd over the 
I Medcs in Ecbntana, and strengthciu-d the city by 
I v.ast foiiifications ” (Judith i. 1-4). In a war with 
“ Nabuchodonosor, king of Assyria,” he was cntiicly 
defeated “ in the gieat plain in the bonlcrs of 
Kagdu** ty Rages, Rngn, Tohit i. 16, &c.), and 
afterwards taken prisoner .and put to death (Jnd. i. 
i:i-15). From the passage in Jinlith (i. 2, <pKo- 
Hdfiritrev ’EKParayw) he has been frequently 
identified with Deioccs (Artaeus, Ctes.), the foumhT 
of Jfiebatana (Herod, i. 98); hut as Deioces died 
peaceably (Heroil. i. 102), it scxmis better to hmk 


? May it not with equal probability be derived from 
Jimiprr, the modern Arabic ’Ar’«r (see Bob. ii. 
124, note) ! Comp. Luz, Rimmon, Tappuach, and 
Peaces deriving their names from trees. 

(renn the omission of the name in the remark- 
able fragment, Num. x\I. 27-30, where the principal 
placcB token by the Amorites from Moab are named, 
Aroer would appear not to be one of the very oldest 
cities. Possibly it w'as built by the Amorites after 


their conquest, to guard the iniiKirtant boundary of 
the Arnon. 

® In this place the letters of the name are trnns- 
powii, nljr®. 

^ The T.XX. have KaraXtXeirftftKVti eis toi* otwi'a, 
apparently retAing for ; nor do 

any of the ancient ver'^ions agree -with the Hebrew 
text. 
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for the oriiriiial of Aqthaxad in liis son Phraortes 
(Artynes, (’tes.), who pwitly cxtondwi the Mcdhin 
empire, and at hu-t fell in a h,iltle with the Assy- 
Iiaiis, n.c. (Henxl. i. H)i>, avr6s re 
. . . Kol 6 (TTpaTos avTov 6 voW6s. Niebuhr 
(O'o-c/*. 3J) eiideuvours to itleiitify the 

name with Astyap's = Aslidahak, the common 
title of tlie Mi'dian ilyiifwty, jind I’efers tlio events 
to a war in the twelfth year of Nubuchaduezzar, 
kino of Il.ibyh»n, n.C. 59 J {[bid. pp. 212, 285). 
[JULUTII ; NhliLrcilADNKZZAtt.] [B. F. W.] 

ARROWS. [Aims.] 

ARSA'OES VI., a kiln; of Part hia, who assumed 
the rt»yal title .Irsucrs (*Ap<rdic7}r, Armen. Arschag^ 
]iiol>.d)ly euiitaiiiing the roots both of Ar//a and 
Sacne) in addition to his proper name, MlTllRl- 
|>ATKS I. (IMii nates, App. Syr, (J7 fiom confusion 
with his succc:^sor) uccrirding to univei'sal custom 
(Strab. XV. p. 702), iii honour of the founder of 
the P.irthinn monarchy (.Justin, xli. 5, 5). Ho 
ina*le groat additions to the empim by suceassfiil 
wars; .'ind when Doraetrius Nicator onteitnl his 
•lominioiis to collect forces or otherwise strengthen 
ids |K)sition against the usurper Tryphou, he de- 
si>at('hed an ollicer against him who defeated the 
great uiiny after a camjiaign of varied .success 
(Justin. \.x\vi. 1), and took the king piisoner, l).c. 
1.38 (I Mace. xiv. 1-3; Jo.seph. Ant. xiii. 5, §11 ; 
Justin, x.xxvi. 1 ; xxxviii. 9). Mithndatos ti*eated 
his prisoner with respect, and gave him his daugliter 
in man'iage (App. 67, 68), but kept him in 
confinement till his own death, c. H.c. 130, 
(.\pp. Syr. 68; Diod. ap. Miiilcr, Fr(upn, Htsi. 
ii. 19.) [B. F. W.] 

All'SARhyr II, a region beyond Euphrates, ap- 
IKirently of gi eat extent (2 Esdr. xiii. 45, only). [O.] 

ARTAXKU'XES (Nnwnn-)N or nn’nR 
Ariachsiiashta or Artuchshasta } *Ap0a~ 
0’a<r6d; Artarerxes)j the name prolwibly of ftro 
diifereut kings of Pei’sia menti(»ncd in the Old 
Te.«.t.iineiit. The xvoni, acconling to Herod. \i. 
98, me.aiis 6 iA4yas hpii'tos^ tho qrcat warrior^ and 
is eompoundiHl of arta^ gre.it or honouKsl (cf. *Ap- 
ra7of, Herod, vii. 61, the old national name of the 
Per.sians, also Ar*V, and the Sanscrit Aryn, which is 
.applied to the followere of tlio Brahminical law), and 
kshatra or ksltershe, a king, greci.scd into Xerxes. 
[AIIA.SIJKRUS.] 

1. The fii'st Artaxerxes is mentioned in Ezr. iv. 

7, as induced by ** the advcrsni'ies of Judali ami Ben- 
jamin ” to obsti'uct the rebuilding of the temple, 
and apiiears identical with Smerdis, the Magian im- 
]Ki.stor,‘aud pretended brother of Cainbyscs. For 
there is no doubt that th“ Ahasiierus of Kzr. iv. 6 
is Camhyses, and that the Daiiiis of iv. 24 is Darius 
Hystiispis, so that the inteimediate king must be 
tlie Pseudo-smi'nlis, who usurped the tlirone «.c, 
.522, and reignetl eight mouths (Herod, iii. 61, 67 ff.). 
Wo neiHl not wonder at this variation in bis name. 
Aitaxerxcs may Live been adopted or conferred on 
him as a title, and we find the true Smeixlis called 
Tnuyoxares (the younger Oxaies) by Xenophon 
{Cyrop. viii. 7) and (’te.si.i.s (/’c/s./r! 8-13), and 
Oropastes by Juntiii {Hist. i. 9). Oxaic.s appears 
to the same name us Xerxes, of which Artaxerxes 
is a conipound. * 

2, In Neh. ii. 1, we have unotl^r Artaxerxe.s, 
who iieimits Nehemiah to spend twelve years at 
.Jerusalem, in ordei’ to settle the airaim of tin* colony 
thei*e, which had fallen into great confusion. We 


may safely identify him with Artaxerxes Macroclieir 
or Longimaiius, the son of Xerxes, who mignod H.C. 
464-425. And we believe that this is the same 
king who bad jireviously allowed Ezra to go to 
Jeiiisalom tor a similar pui*|K)se (Ezr. vii. 1). 
There ai-e indeed some wlio maintain that q» Ibuius 
Hystaspisis the king in the sixth chapter of Ezia, 
the king mentioned next after him, at the beginning 
of the seventh, must be Xerxes, mid thus, they dis- 
tinguish three Pemian kings callod Artaxerxes in the 
Old Testament, (1) Smei-dis in Ezr. iv, (2) Xerxes 
in Ezr. vii., and (3) Artaxerxes Macrocheir in Ne- 
hemiah. But it is almost, dcmonsti'able that Xerxes 
is the Ahasiierus of the lK)ok of Esther [AitASUh- 
Rlia], and it is haid to siippo.so that iii addition to 
his ordinary name he would have been c«1Uh 1 both 
Ahasiierus and Artaxerxes in tlii* 0. T. It seems 
too very probable that the policy of Neh. ii. was a 
continuation and renewal of that of l^zr. vii., and 
that the same king was the author of both. Now 
it is not ]H>ssibhi for Xerxes ft) 1 m‘ tlie Ai taxerxes of 
Nehemiah, us Josephus tusKort.s (.Inf. \i. 5, §6), 
fur Xerxes only reignetl 21 yeais, wheiiMS Nehemiah 
(xiii. 8) spt'aks of the 32iid year of Artaxerxes. 
Nor is it necessary to Isdieve that the AitaX(*r\es of 
Ezr. vii. is necessarily the immixiiate succe.s.sor of 
the IXiiius of Ezr. vi. The book of Ezra is not a 
continuous history. It is eiident from the fii.st 
w'oi-ds of ch. vii. tliat there is a pause at the end 
of ch. vi. Indeed, ns ch. vi. concludes in the 6th 
year of Darius, and ch. \ii. begins with the 7th y«u’ 
of Artaxerxes, xve cannot even believe the latli'i* 
king to lie Xei.xes, without assuming an interval of 
36 yearn (».c. 51.5-479) between the cliapters, and 
it is not more diHhiilt to imagine one of 58, which 
will taury us tf) n.c. 457, the 7th year of Arta- 
xerxes ]\lacroi'heir. Wc conclude therefore that this 
is the king of Persia under whom both Ezra and 
Nehemiah carnetl on their work ; that in jj.c. 457 
he sent Ezra to .ferusalcin ; that after J 3 years it 
became evident that a civil as well as mi ecclesias- 
tical heail was required for the new settlement, mid 
therefore that in 444 he allowed Nehemiah to go ii]i 
ill the latter cap.icity. From the tMimony of pro- 
fline historians this king apiieais remarkable among 
I'emiau iiioiiaix^is for wi.sdom and right feeling, and 
with this character his conduct to the Jews coin- 
cides (Diod. xi. 71). 

It remains to sny a woixl in refutation of tlie view 
tluit the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah wiis Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, elder brother of (Jyrus the Younger, wlio 
reigned li.C. 404-359. As Ezra and Nehemiah wei-e 
coiitem{)Oi'aries (Neh, viii. 9) this theory trmi.sfers 
the whole history contain©! in Ezra vii. ad fin. ainl 
Nehemiah to this date, mid it is hanl to believe that 
in tliis oiitical period of .Jewish muinls there are no 
events recorded between the reigns of Darius Hy- 
.sbispis (Ezr. vi.) and Art;i.\erxcs Mneinoii. Besiilcs, 
Eliushib, who wms* high-priest when Nehemiah 
reached .Jeiiisalcm (Neh. iii. 1), i.e. on this last 
supimsition, n.c. 397, wosgrmidson of Jeshua (Ncli. 
xii, 10), liigh-pricst in the time of Zerubliabe], 
li.C. 530. Wc cannot think tliat the grandfather 
and grandson were seiiaratcd by an interval of 139 
years, [H. E. L. C.] 

AR'TEMAS (’ApT€/iSs, *. c. ^AprefilBtepos), a 
comfiauion of St, i*aul (Tit. iii. 12). Accoi-iiiug to 
tioulitiun, he was bishop of Lystni. 

AR'UBOTll (Arubbolh, nianN; *Apa/3(6ff; 
Anihntfi)f the third of Solomon’s’ commissariat 
districts (I K. iv. 10). It included Sochoh, 
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an«l was therefore probably a name for the rich 
coiii-giowing (Muiitiy of the Shefelah. In any cjise, 
the sigiiilifniice of the word is entirely lost at pi-e- 
sent. Josephus omits all mention of it. [G.] 
ARU'MAH (HD-nN; *ApW, VaL ^Apifj^d; 
in Rmnti), a place apparently in iJie ncijjhljour- 
hood of Sheohom, at which Abiinelech resided 
(Juds;. ix. 41). Jt is conjreturcd that the word 
in verse 31, nD*in3, vciideied “piivily,” and 
in the margin “ at Tonnah,’* should be rciui ** at 
Arumah’* by changing the fl to an K, but ftu* 
this theie is no suppoit iieyond the apiKiieut pi*o- 
hability of the change. Ariiinuh is jKJssibly the 
name place as Ivuma, under which name it is given 
hy Kuschius and Jerome in the Omiuastictyn* Ac- 
cording Ui tliein it was then called Aiimathaca (see 
:dso Auni \). Hut this is not consonant with 
its apixircnt jiusilion in the stoiy. [G.] 

AU'VAD (HinK, from a root signifying” wan- 
deiing,” Ges. liiGS), a place in l*hocnicia, the men 
of which aie named in close connexion with tliose of 
Zidon as the iiavigatore and (lelendci*s of the ship of 
'Pyre in Mzek. xx\ii. 8, 11. In agrcsmient xvith 
this is the mention of “ the Arvadil^” m 

Gen. X. 18, ami 1 Chr. i. IG, as a son of Ganaan, 
with Zidon, llainalli, and other iioithcrn localities, 
'f he hXX. have in each of the above passages "Apa- 
8ios, and in Josephus (^Ant, i. 0, §‘2) we tiiid 
*ApovSaios ’'ApaSoy v^crov ^irx«v. There 
is thus no doubt, that Arvad is the island of Jtvad 

, Avhich lies off Tortosa {Tdrtus), 2 or 3 

miles from the I’hoenician c.o.ist, (not at, but') some 
distviice aho> e, tlie mouth of tlie river Kleutherus, 
now the No/tr d-Kabir (Maiiud. 403; Hurckh. 
101), and at tlie. noilhoni extremity of the gieat 
bay wliich .stretches above Tiipoli (Kiepert’s Map, 
1850). The island is high and rocky, but veiy 
small, baldly a mile in circuniferen<;e (see Maiind. 
399 ; “ 800 yanls in extreme length,” Allen, ii, 
178). Accxmling to Stralxi (xvi. 2, §13) Arvad 
was founded by fugitives from Sidon, and he tes- 
tifies to its prosperity, its likeness to Tyre, and 
specially to the well known nautical skill of the 
inhabitants.* (See the notices by Stiabo, Pliny, 
and otheis in Gesiniius, 1269, and Winer, Arva- 
(lUen.) 0])positc Arvad, on the mainland, was the 
city Antmiidus, by which name, the Tai-gum Jems, 
renders the name Arvad in Gen. x. 18. [.Auadus.] 
A plan of the island will be found in Allen’s Dead 
end of vol. ii.; also in the Adininilty Charts, 
2050, * Island of Ruod.' [G,] 

AR'ZA(NV')K; ’flcTtt, ’Ap<ra ; A/wi), naineof 
a m.'ui (1 K. .\vi. 9). 

A'S A (RDM, enriwj, physician ; 'Atrd ; Jos. 
■'Ao’ai/os; A.sa), son of Abijah, and 11111x1 king 
'>t JinUdi, was conspicuous for his earnestness 
ill supporting the worship of Go«l, and rooting out 
idolatry with its attoiubint immoralities ; and for 
the vigour and wisdom with which he provided for 
tlio prosperity of his kingdom. In his zeid against 
heathenism he did not spare his giandniother 
Maachah, who occuiiiei the special dignity of 
“ King’s Mother,” to which gix»t importance was 
attached in the Jewisli court, ns ailemards in 


* These nautical propensities remain in full force. 
(See Allen’s head Sea, il. 188.) 
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Pei*8ia, and to wliidi {Mindlols have lieen lound in 
modem Kastem counti ies, su» in the position of the 
Spltana Valide in Tmkey (see 1 K. ii. 19; 2 K. 
xxiv. 12 ; Jer. xxix. 2 ; also Galinct, Frnym, xvi. ; 
and Bruce’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 537, and iv. 244). 
She had set up Mime impure worship in a grove 
(the woixi translated uhd, 1 Iv. xv. 13, is in Hebrew 
horror, while in tlie Vulgate we read, ne csset 
{Mmcha) jjrinceps msacris Dnapi ) ; but Asa burnt 
the symbol of her religion, and tliiew its a.shes into 
the brook Kidron, as Mose.s had done to the golden 
calf (Kx. xxxii. 20), and tlien dejiosod l^Iaachah from 
her dignity. He also placed in the b'mpJe cei'hun 
gifts which ills fatlicr had iledicatcd, probably in the 
euilier and bettor jicriod of his reign [AliiJAil], 
and which the heathen pi iests must have used for 
their own wuiship, aiul renewed the great altar 
which they apixirently hail dcsecrateil (2 Chr. xv. 
8). Berides this, he tortilicd cities on his IVonticrs, 
and raised an anny, amounting, accoidiiig to 2 Chr. 
xiv. 8, to 580,01)0 men, but the micertfiinty at- 
taching to the iiiimbeis in our present text of 
Chronicles lias been ]x>iutpd out by Keiinicoit 
[Ahijah], and by Davidson (^fntrudneiion to the 
0. T,, p. 680), who considers that the copyists 
were led into eiTor by tlie difieieiit inoiles of inarkiiig 
them, and by confounding the dill'erent letters 
which denotwi them, bearing as llic^' do a great 
resembiaucc to each other. Thus Asa s icigu marks 
the return of Judah to a con.sdousncss of the 
high destiny to which God had culled her, and to 
tlie belief that the Divine Powct was truly at work 
within her. The good clfcets of this were xisiblc in 
the enthusiastic lesistance otVercd hy tlie people to 
Zei'ah, an iiiviuler, who is called a Cushite or Ethi- 
opian, and whom several authois, as Ewald {Gesch» 
des K /. iii. p. 470), identify with Osorkon I., the 
second king of the 22nd dynasty of Egypt, inheritor 
therefore of tlie quarrel of his father 8hishak, to whom 
Asa had probably refused to pay tribute. [Zeraii.] 
At the head of an enormous host (a million of men, 
we read in 2 Chr. xiv, 9) he iittiK'keJ Mareshah or 
Miuissa in the S.W. of the country, near tiie later 
Elcutheropolis (Robinson, D. R., ii. 67), a town 
oftcrwai'ds taken by Judas Maccabaeus (1 Macc. v. 
0.5), and finally dt>stiuyed by the Parthiuns in their 
war against Hei-od (Jos<*ph. Ant. xiv. 13, §9). There 
he was utterly defeated, and li riven ba<* with im- 
mense loss to Gerar. As Asa returned laden xvith 
spoil, he was commended and encouraged by a pro- 
phet, and on his arrival at Jerusalem convoked an 
assembly of liis own people and of many xvho hail 
come to him from Israel, and xvith solemn saci ifices 
and ceremonies renewed the cox'cnaiit by which the 
nation was dedicated to GikI. The peace which fol- 
lowed this xnctory was broken by the attempt of 
Ihuusha of Israel to fortify Rnmah as a kind of De- 
oelcia, ” that he might not sulfer any to go out or 
to come ill unto Asa king of Judah.” To stop this 
he purchased the help of Benhadad I. king of Da- 
mascus, by a large payment of treasure left in the 
temple and palace from the Eg}'iitian tribute in Ro- 
hoboam’s time, and thus he forced Ihuisha to abandon 
his purpose, and desti’oycd tlie works which he had 
b^uii at I^imah, using the materials to fortify two 
towers in Benjamin, Geba {the hill), and Mizpeh 
{the watch-tower), as checks to any future invasion. 
The wAls which he sunk at Mizpeh were famous in 
Jeremiah’s timf (xli. 9). The means hy which he 
obtaincil this success were censured by the propliet 
Ilanani, who seems cx'^en to have excited some dis- 
content in Jerusalem, in consequence of which he 
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W(is imprisoned, and some other pmiishineuts iu- 
iliuted (2 Chr. xvi. 9). The propliet thmitened 
As:i witli war, which appeals to have been fulfilled 
by the contiiuuuice Ibr some time of that with Baasha, 
as we infer fi-om an allusion, in 2 ("hr. xvil. 2, to 
the cities of Kphraim which he took, and which can 
hardly refei- to any events prior to the destruction of 
Hamah. 

In his oM age Asii suHered from the gout, and 
it is mentioned that ** he sought not to the Lord 
but to tiie physicians.” If any blame be intended, 
we must suppose tliat he act^ in an aiTogant and 
indeptMident spirit, and without seeking (lod’s bless* 
ing on their remedies. He died gi'eatly loved and 
honouix>d in the 4 1st year of his reign. There ai e 
diiliculties connected with its chronology, ainsitig 
perha]>s fi-om the misuiis almidy mentioned as to 
the mnnbei*s in Chronicles. For instance, in 2 
(^hr. xvi. 1, we road that Baasha fortiiieil ilamah in 
the noth year of Asji's ivign. In 1 K. xv. n.n, 
Baasha is said to have died in the 2dtli. If the 
former number be genuine, it is supposed by tlie 
note in the m.irgin of the Knglish Bible, by Olinioii, 
and with some little he.situtiou by Kwald, that the 
t’hronicler is reierriug to the yeai*s not of A.vi*s 
reign, but of the sepanite kingdom of Judah, which 
would coincide with the IGth of Asa and the 13th of 
Ibuisha, and leave 11 years for the statement of 1 K. 
w. 16, and for the fulfilment of Hanani^s thieat. 
According to Clinton JI., i. p. 321) the tlate 
of Asa’s accession was B.c. 950. In his loth year 
(».0. 942) was the gieat (‘♦•stival after the defeat of 
Zemh. In n.c. 941 wjw the leitgue with Benlnvlad, 
and in 1J,C. 916 Asa died. The shitcinent in 2 (’hr. 
XV. 19, must be explained of the 3oth yeai' of the 
kingdom of .liidah, if\vo adopt that view of the date 
in xvi. 1. Clinton, with an inconsistency very un- 
usual in him, does adopt it in the later ])lace, but 
imagines a fi*esh war with Ethiopia in ii.o. 922 to 
imcGiint for the former. [G. E. L. C.] 

ASA'DIAS C’A<ra8(oy, i. c. nnon, the Lord 
loreth ; Ifasailias), 1 Chr. iii. 20, where in A. V. 
it is written Hasadiah. 

2. Bar. i. 1. [B. F. W.] 

AS'AEL (’Ao-i^X; Vulg. omits), of the tribe 
of NaphtalL and forefather of Tohit (Tob. i. 1). 
[■Jaiizeel?] 

AS’AHEL matfe Jy God; ‘AmiiK-, 

Asftel), nephew of David, being the youngest son 
of liis sister Zeruiah. He was celebrated for his 
swiftness of foot, a gift much valued iii ancient 
times, as we sec by the iustan<'.<‘s of Achilles, 
Antilojhtis (Horn. //. «xv. 570), Papirius Cuiw 
(Liv. ix. 16), and others. When fighting under 
the command of his brother Joab against Ish- 
bosheth’s army at (Jibeon, he pursued Abner, who, 
after vainly warning him to desist, was obliged 
to kill him in self-tlefenc.e, though with great re- 
luctance, probably on account of his extreme youth 
(2 Sam. ii. 18 If.). [AuNKU.) 

Asalicl was also the name of three other men 
(2 Chr. xvii. 8 : 2 Chr. xxxi. 13 ; Ezr. x. lli). ] 
[G. E. L. C. 

■ ASAin’AH, or ASAFAU ’A<r<rf<«; 

Asaia)t a seivant of king Josiah, sent by Mm, to- 
gether with others, to seek iiifonnaMon of Jehovah 
rosiiecting the bonk of the law which Hilkiah found 
in the temple (2 K. x\ii. 12, 14; also callel 
Airiiiah, 2 Chr. xx.\iv. 20). [II. W. B.] 


ASENATH 

ASArAlI(iT^; Acrafa; Alex. A<r<(; Asaiii), 
name of four men. 1. (1 Chr. ix. 5). [Maasmah.] 

2. (I Chr. iv. 36; vi. 30). 3. (1 Chr. xv. 6). 
4. (1 Chr. XV. 0, 11). See Asahiah. 

AS'ANA (’Ao’crai/d; Asaua), name of a man 
(1 Esd. V. 31). [Asiinaii.] 

A'SAPH ; Asaph). 1. A 

Levitc, son of Berechiah, one of the loadeis of 
David’s choir (1 Chr. vi. 39). P.silms 1. and 
Ixxiii. to Ixxxiii. 01*6 attributed to him, but }>ro- 
bably all these, except 1., Ixxiii., and Ixxvii., aie 
of later origin ( Vaihinger, VVvs. of J^salms ) ; and 
he was in uftertiuics celcbiutcd as a .s<*ei- IS 

well us a musical composer, and was put on a p*ir 
with David (2 Chr. xxix. 30 ; Neh. xii. 46). The 
otlice appears to have lomained heuKlitaiy in his 
family^ unless he was the J'onnder of a school of 
poets and inu^cal coiiij)oseis, who weic ciillod alter 
him “the sons of Asaph ” (comp, the lloinci idae) 
(1 Chr. XXV. 1 ; 2 Chr. .\x. 14 ; Ezr. li. 41). 

2. The recorder (“I'plD) of llczekiah (2 K. wiii. 
18, 37 ; Is. xxwi. 3, 22).^ 

3. The couti oiler of the royal foiests of Aita- 
xerxes (Nch. ii. 8). 

4. A Levite (Neh. xi. 17). [K. W. B.] 

ASAR'EEL ; ’Eo-ep^X ; Asi'iwl), 

name of u man (1 Chr. iv. 16). 

ASABKliAlI CHESTS ; Asarcla) 

name of a man (I Chr. xxv. 2), called Jesiiauklaii 

in vcr. 14. 

AS'OALON. [Asiikklon.] 

ASE'AS (’Atratay; Ait’os), name of a man 
(X Estl. ix. .‘>2). 

ASEBE'BTA Scbcbitis), a Levite 

(1 Esd. viii. 47). [SHEUKurAii.] 

ASE’BIA (’AireiSfo; A.v&ia), 1 Esd. viii. 48. 

AS’ENATH (njpK ; *A(rev49 ; Alex. *A<riu~ 

v4B ; As’cnctA), daughter of Potipherah, priest, or 
possibly prince, of On nVniMn:R\ti], wife of 
Joseph (Gen. xli. 4.5), ana mother of Manassch and 
Ephraim (xli. .50, xlvi. 20). Her n.ime has been 
considered to he necessarily Egyptian (Lepsius, 
Chrmioloifie d. Aetft/pterf i. p. 382), and Egyptian 
etymologies have thei efore been proposed. ( leseniiis 
{Thes. 8. V.) suggests A.C"rt6n"j “ who is 
of Neith,” the Egyptian Mineiwa ; but this w oid luis 
not been found in the ancient Egyjdian or (’optic ; 
and it must be ieg.ai-ded as very doubtful. If we 
are guided by tlie custom of the Hebrews, aud the 
only parallel case, that of Bithiali, whose Hebrew' 
name, “ daughter,” that is, ** servant, of Jehovah,” 
implying conversion, must have been given her on 
her man'iage to Mered, at a time probably not long 
distant from that of Joseph’s rule [Bitiiiaii], 
we must suppose that his Egyptian wife received a 
Hebrew name fh)m .Joseph, especially if her native 
name implied devotion to the gods of the country. 
Such a new name would have been preserved in 
preference to the other in the 0. T. If Hebrew, 
Asenath may he (‘om{Kirod to the male proper name 
Asuali, n^pK (Ezr. ii. 50), and derived like it from 
I 
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}DX ov DDK, in wliicjh case both names would ' 
sijjaify storehoume ; unless both may be cognate with : 
riDD, and mean bmnihlc^ a betise not repugnant to ^ 

Semitic usage in j)roppr names. The former de- 
rivation is perhaps the more probable, in connexion ; 
with .Jo.s(>ph’s history and the name of Ephmim. I 

A'SEU. [Asiikr.] [R. S. P.] I 

* 1 

ASE'llKB Sivcc), name of a man; 

(1 Esd. V. a-J). [SisiiUA.J I 

A'SIIAN ([W; ’A<rd>', Ai<rdp; Asan)t a city | 
in the low country of Judah iiiiiihid in Josh. xv. I 
42, with Lihiiah and Etlier. In ./osh. xix. 7, 1 
and 1 Clir. iv. !12, it is mentioned again its liekaig- I 


ai*e incidentally refeired to by Jer. (vxv. 20). 
That it recovei^ from this blow appeius fioin its 
being mentioned aa mi indepeiidei^ power in alliance 
with the Arabians and others against Jerusalem 
(Xeh. iv. 7). It was destroyed by the Ma«.*cabei s 
(I Macc. V. G8, x. 84), and lay in ruins until the 
Roman conquest of Judaea, when it was restoml by 
(labiiiius, n.c. 55 (Joseph. Ant, xiv. 6, §8; Ji, J, 
7, §7), and was one of the towns assigned to 
K'dome after Herod’s death (Joseph. Ant. xvil. 8, 
§1). The only notice of Azotus in the N. T. is in 
connexion with Philip's return from (laza (Acts 
viii. 40). It is now an insignificant village, with 
no inemoi ials oOts ancient importance, but is still 
calletl Kstlitd. ^ [W. L. B.] 


iiig to Simeon, but in company with Ain mul Rim- 
inon, which (si*u Josh. xv. 31) apiK*:ii* to have been I 
inurh more to the south. In I (2n*. vi. .59, it is j 
given as a priests* city, occupying the same place . 
;is the somewhat simihu' wiiiil Ain (py) does in the 
list of Josh. x\i. 1(>. 

la I Sam. xx\. JO, Ohor-ashaii is named with 
IIoi mail and other cities of “ the South.** 

Eusidiiiis and Jerome (fMoin.) mention a village 
named Bethasan as 15 miles west of Jerusalem; 
but this, thougli agieeing sullieiently witli the posi- 
tion of the place in .Josli. xv. 42, is not far enough 
south lor the indications of the other jiassages ; and 
nuleed Ensob. and Jer. discriminate Bethas.an fiom 
“ Asan of the tribe of Simeon.’* It has not yet 
bc<‘ii identified, unless it bo the same as Ain; iti 
whi«*h case Robinson found it at Al Gkittccir, {](i.] 

•ASH'BEA (ya^K, Tadjun; ’Eo-o/Sd; </<»«« 
jurmivnti is the Iraiisl. of the Vulg. ** of the houw* 
of Ashhea”), name of a man (1 Chr. iv. 21). 

ASH'IIKIi J *A<rvfii\p\ As6c’0» 

a sou of Benjamin (Hen. xlvi. 21 ; Nuin. xxvi. 38 ; 

1 Chr. viii. 1). Respecting the sons of Benjamin, 
see Bkl'Ukk. 

ASH'DOD, or AZO TVS (IH^K ; 

I. XX. and N. T.), one of the five ctinfederate cities 
of the Philistines, siluatwl almut 30 miles from the 
southern fixaitier of Palestine, 3 from the Meilitcr- 
laiican Si'll, luul nearly midway between Caza and 
Joppa. A stood on an elevation overlooking tlic 
idaiu, am tlie natural ailvautages of its position 
weie impioveil by fortifications of great strengt-h. 
Por this rcji'sou it was probably selected as one of 
the seats of the national woisliip of Dagon (1 Sam, 

• V. .5). Jt was assigned to the triljc of Judah (Josh, 
xv.^ 47), but wiw neier subdued by the Israelites: 
it appears on the contraiy to have been the point 
for conducting ofTcnsivc operations against them, so 
much so, that after Uzziah had succeeded in break- 
ing down tlie wall of the town, he sccuitid himself 
against future attacks by establishing foils on the 
adjacent hills (2 Chr. xxvi, fi): even down to No- 
heiniah’s age it pivserved its distinctiveness of race 
and language (Neh. xiii. 23). But its chief im- 
fHirtaiice ai’ose from its position on the high-road 
Iroin Palestine to Egypt, commanding the entrance 
to or tVoin the latter country : it was on this ac- 
count besieged by Tartan, the genci'al of the Assy- 
riati king, Sargon, about B.c. 716, apparently to 
nistmto the league formed between Hezekiah .-uid 
Kgypt (Is. XX. 1). Its importimoe as well as 
strongth is tcstifioil by the protiactcd siege which 
It aitcrw.'mls snstainwl under P.summctichus, about 
no. 6.30 ^ITcrod. ii. 157), the cfiects of which 


ASH'DOTH pis'GAH (natpsn niWK, 

fiom “ to i)our foith *A<nj8i6 tpaffyd ; 

radices risipc\ a curious and (since it oceiiis 
ill none of the later books) pi-obably a veiy 
andent tcim, found only in Dent* iii. 17 ; Jodi* 

xii. 3, xiii. 20 ; and in Dent. iv. 49, A. V. “ spiings 
of Pisgab.” In the two passages fiom Deutciononiy 
the woi*ds form part of a ibrinnla, by which appa- 
rently the mountains which cnchisG the Dead .Sea on 
the east side aic dcliiied. Thus in iii. 17, we read, 
“the * Aiabah* also (». c. the Jonlan valley) and 
the ‘bonier,’ fiom (’iiinercth (Sea of (iiililce) unto 

j the sea of the * Aiahah,* the Salt Sea, under Aslidoth 
hap-Pisgah eastwaid;’* and so also in iv. 49, 
though here our translatora have cliowu to vary tin? 
foimula for English leaders; The same intention 
is evident in the passages quoted from Joshua; and 
in X, 40, and xii. 8 of the same book, Ashdoth is 
used alone — “ the springs,” to denote one of the 
main natural divisions of the coiintiy. The only 
other instance of the use of the woid is in the highly 
poetical pissage, Nnm. xxl. 15, “the * pouring 
forth* of the ‘ ton cats,* which extendeth to Shebeth- 
Ar.** This undoubtedly refois also to tlie cast of 
the Dciul .Sea, 

What the leal significance of the tenn may be, it 
is impossible in our present ignoriuice of the wiiiitry 
east of the Dead Sea to determine. Doubtless, like 
the other topographical wonls of tlie Bible, it has a 
precise meaning strictly observed in its use; but 
whctlier it be the spiings poiiicd forth at the base 
of the mountains of Moab, or the roots or spins of 
those mountains, or the mountains themselves, it is 
useless at present to conjecture. [ D.] 

ASH'ER, Apocr. and N. T. A'SEB (X’N ; 
*Air^o; Aser\ tlie 8th son of Jacob, by ZilpaJi, 
Leah’s handmaid (den. xxx. 13). The name is 
interpreted as meaning “ happy,” in a passage 
I full of the pai onomastic tmiis which distin- 
guish these very ancient rccouls;^ “And Leah 
said, ‘ In my happiness am I ('*}^K2l), for the 
daughters will pall me happy* and slie 

called his name Asher” (*1^^), *. e. “ happy.” A 
similar play occurs in the blessing of Moses (Dcut. 
xxxiii. 24). Gad was Zilpah’s other and dder sou, 
but the fortunes of the brothers woic not at all 
connected. Of the tribe descended fioxn Asher no 
action is recorded during the whole course of the 
sacr^ history. Its name is found in the various 
lists of the tribes which occur thioughoiit the 
(^licr books, as Gen. xxxv. xlvi. Ex. i. Nnm. i. 
ii. xiii. &c., and like the rest Asher sent his 
chief as one of the spies fiom Kiwlosh-barnca (Nnm. 

xiii. ). During the iiiaich thiongh the deseit his 
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pljujc was between Dan and Napht-di on the north 
side of the tiibernaclc (Nuin. ii. 27); and after the 
i‘on 4 Ui*st he took up his allotted position without 
luiy special mention. 

The limits of the tejritory assigned to Asher are, 
like those of all the tribes, an<l espcially of the 
iiorthera tribes, extiemcly ditlicidt to trace. This 
is partly owini; to oiir ignorance of the principle on 
which these ancient boundaries wei*e drawn and 
iccorded, and pjirtly fjom the absence of identi- 
tic.:ition of the majoiity of the places named. The 
general position of the tribe was on the sea-shore 
from C'armcl northwards, with Miuiasseh on the 
south, Zcbulun and Issachar on the south-east, and 
Naphtdi on the north-aist (Jos. ^nt. v. 1, §22). 
The boundaries and towns ara given in Josh. xix. 
•J-l — 31, xvii. 10, 11, and Judg. i. 31, 32. From a 
comparison of these pass<ages it seems plain th.at 
Doi' {Tantnm) must have been within the limits 
of the tiibe, in which case the southern boundaiy 
w'as probably one of the streams which enter the 
Idediten'iinttin south of that pLoce — either Nahr el- 
Dcfneh or Nuhr Ziirka. Following the beach round 
the piomontoiy of Caitnel, the tribe then possessed 
the maritime portion of the rich plain of Ksdraelon, 
probably tor a distance of eight or ten miles fiom 
the shore. The boundary would then appear to 
have run northwards, possibly bending to the <iist 
to embrace Ahlab, and reaching Zidon by Kunah (a 
name still attached to a site six miles inland from 
whence it fumed and cjime down by 'fyre 
to Achzib (Ecdipp. 1 , now es-Zifn*^) 

This tcriitoiy contained some of the richest soil 
in all Palestine (Stanley, 2G5 ; Kcnrick, Phocn. .3.'>), 
and in its productiveness it well fulfilh'd tlu* promise 
involved in the name ** Asher,** and in the bless- 
ings which had been pronounce<i on him by Jacob 
and by Moses. Here was the oil in which he was 
to “dip his foot,” the “biead** which was to be 
“ fiit,** and the “ royal dainties *’ in which he was 
to indulge and here in the metallic manu&ctures 
of the Phoenicians (K(>nrick, 38) were the “ iron 
and brass ** for his “ shoes.** The Phoenician set- 
tlements were even at that eaily period in full 
vigour and it is not surprising that Asher was 
soon contented to pirtake their luxuri(», and to 
** dwell among them ” without attempting the con- 
quest and cxteimination enjoined in regard to all 
the Canaanites (Judg. i. 31, 32). Accoi-dingly lie 
did not drive out the inhabitants of Accho, nor 
Dor,** nor Zidon, nor Ahlab, nor Achzib, nor Hel- 
bah, nor Aphik, nor lb hob (Judg. i. 31), and the 
natural consequence of this inert acquiescence is 
immediately visible. While Zebulun and Naphtili 
“ jeoparded their lives unto the death ** in the 
struggle against Siscra, Asher wiw content to forget 
the peiil of his fellows in the creeks and harbours 
of his new allies (Judg. v. 17, 18). At the num- 
bering of Israel at Sinai, Asher was more iiumeious 
than either Ephraim, Manasseh, or Benjamin (Num, 
i. 32-41), but in the rcigii of David, so insignificant 

Achshaph (LXX. Ked«^ or Kaid^a) must be 
Chai/ai Robinson’s idcntillcation (ill. 55) is surely 
too far inland. Alainmelech was probably on the 
yahr el Melechf a tributary of the Kishon. Jipthah- 
cl may be Jrfat (Hob. iii. 107). Bethlehem (Beit 
Lahni) is 10 miles inland fl'om the shore of the bay 
of Chai/a (Rob. 113); and as it was in Zcbulun, it 
fixes the distance of Asher’s boundary as less than 
that from the sea. 

For the crops, sec llob. iii. 102 ; for the oil, Ken- 
rivk, 31; Reland, 817. 
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Iind the tribe become, that its name is altogether 
omitted from the list of the chief nilers (1 Chr, 
xxvii. 16-22); and it is with a kind of astonish- 
ment that ii is related that “ divers of Asher and 
Man.^sseh and Zebulun ** came to Jerusalem to the 
Passover of Hozekiah (2 Chr. xxx. 11). With tiu* 
exception of Simeon, Asher is the only tribe west 
of the Joifian which fmnished no hero or judge to 
the hation.” ** One name alone shines out of tlie 
general obscurity — the aged widow * Anna the 
daughter of Phanuel of the tiibe of Ascr,’ who in 
the very close of the history departed not fiom the 
temple, but * served (lod witli fastings and prayers 
night and day**' (Stanley, 2G5). [G.] 

ASHE'RAH (nn^E), the name of a Phoenician 

goddess, or rather of the idol itself. Our traiis- 
latora following the rendering of the J.XX. (Aheros), 
and of the Viilg. (lucus) translate the word by 
“ gi*ove.” Almost all modern interpreters however 
since Selden (JJe J)iis iS'yr/t.s, p. 343) agi ee that 
an idol or image of some kind must be intended, as 
seems sufficiently provecl fiom such passiges as 
^ K. xxi. 7, xxiii. 6, in the latter of which we find 
that Josi.^h “ brought out the Asherah” (op as our 
version reads ** the grove ”) “ Irom the house of the 
LoinI.” Thera can, moreover, be no doubt that 
Asherah itl vi‘ry closiiy coonrafed with Asiitoiif. rii 
and her woi'sli ip, indeed the two are so placed in 
connexion with escli otlier, and each of them witli 
Ba.*!! (e. g. Judg. iii. 7, comp. ii. 3 ; Judg, vl. 25 ; 

1 K. xviii. 19), that many critical have legarded 
them as identical. There are other passages how- 
ever ill which theK(> terms .seem to he distinguisl^ 
fram each other as 2 K. xxiii. 13, 14, 15. Mov* 
(Ph&n. i. 561) first minted out and established tho 
difi’erence between the two names, tliough he pro- 
bably goes too fiir in considering them os names of 
I distinct deities. The view maintained by Berthcau 
I {Ifandb. d. A, T, RivhU, p. 67) nppeara to be the 
more con’cct one, that Ashtoreth is the proper 
name of the goddess, whilst Asheiali is the name of 
the image or symbol of the goddess. This symbol 
seems in all ca.ses to have been of wood (see e.g. 
Judg. vi. 25-39 ; 2 K. xxiii. 14), and the mo.st pio- 
bable etymology of the term = to be 

xtraightf direct) indicates that it was foimed of 
the straight stem of a tree, wlicther lj|b>g or set 
up for the purpose, and thus poiuts^ to the 
phallic rites with which no doubt the worahip of 
Astartc was connected. [AshtORKTH.] See also 
Egypt. [F.W.G.] 

ASHES. The ashes on the altar of burat-' 
ofl’ering were gcatliered into a cavity in its surface or. 

I aheap called the apple (m&n), from its round shape 
(Cramer, de Ara exteriori), said to have sometimes 
amounted to 300 Cora ; but this Maimon. and 
others say is spoken liyperboNce. On the days of 
the three solemn festivals the ashes were not re- 
moved, and the accumulation taken away after- 
wards in the morning, the priests casting lots for 
the office {Mishm Temid, i. 2, and ii. 2). Tho 

' Zidon was then distin{irui<«hrd by tho name Rab- 
bah=s“the Strong,” Josh. xix. 28. 

d This name is added by the LXX. Compare Josh, 
xvll. 11. 

■ This would be well compensated for if the ancient 
legend could be proved to have any foundation, that 
tho parents of St. Haul resided at Giscala, or Gush 
rhalcb, t. e. the Ahlab of Asher (Judg. 1. 31). See 
Kcland, 813. 
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ashes of a red heifer burnt entire, accoi'ding to r^u- 
iations preseribcd in Nutn. xix., had the ceiX‘Tnoni;il 
elHeacy of purifying the unclean (Heb. ix. 13), but 
of IH)Uuting the clean. [SACRIFICE.] Ashes about 
the pei'son, especially on the head, were used as a 
sign of sorrow. [MOURNING.] [H. H.] 

ASH'IMA ; *A<nA4<£0; A.sima),a god 

worsliippeil by the people of Hamath. The woi’ship 
w.os introduced into Stimaria by the Hamathite 
colonists whom Shalmanezer settled in that land 
(‘2 K. xvii. 30). The name occurs only in this 
single instance. The Talmudists say that the word 
signifies a goat without hair, or rather with short 
hair (Buxtorf, Lc£, and from this circum- 

stance Ashima has been reganled as identical with 
the Alendesiari god of the Egyptians (consideicd 
by tlie Greeks to be Pan), to whom the goat was 
sjuTed. 'fhis god has also by some been identified 
with the Phoenician god EsmGn (see Winer, 
/tVu/fc.), whose name is fi'equontly found in Phoc- 
iiH'ian inscriptions as a component of the names of 
persons, and who is legarded as the Phoenician 
Aesculapius (Gesen. Mon. P/ioen. pp. 130, 347). 
Tile two <‘onjectiircs are not iieccssaiily discreiKint, 
since to the Phoenician EsmAn belong tlie clumic- 
toristics both of I’jui and of Ai'sculapius (Movci-s, 
r/iiinizicrf i. 532). There are many other mi- 
jectuics of Jewish writers respecting this go<I, but 
tliey are of no authority whatever. [K. W. G.] 

ASll'KEhON, AS'KELON, Ajiccr. AS'- 
CALON “ ; once ** the Eshkalonite /* 

i 'AoritdKtov'j Smvl. (note the 

change from Aleph to Aiii); Aboalon)^ ouc of the 
five cities of the loixls of the Philistines (Josh, 
xiii. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 17), but less oilon mentioned, 
and, apparently, less known to the Jews tlian the 
other four. This, doubtless, aix)se from its re- 
mote situation, alone, of all the Philistine towns, 
on the extreme edge of the shore of the Medi- 
termucim (Jer. xlvii. 7), and, also, well down to 
the south. Gaza, indeed, was still fhriher south, 
but then it was on the main road from Egypt to 
the centre and north of Palestine, while Ashkelon 
lay conskleiahly to the left. The site, whidi 
I etaiiis its micient name, fully bears out the above 
inference : but some indications of the fact may be 
trad'd, even in the sennty notices of Ashkelon 
which occur in the Bible. Thus, the name is 
omitted from the list in Josh. xv. of the Philistine 
towns falling to the lot of Judah (hut comp. Jos, 
Ant. y. 1, §22, where it is specified), although 
Eki-on, Ashdod and Gaza are all named ; and con- 
siderable uncertainty rests over its mention in 
Jmig. i, 18 (sec Deilheau in Excg, Ilandb^. ‘{Sam- 
son wi'iit down from Timnath to Ashkelon, when he 
hlew the thirty men and took their spoil, as if to a 
remote place wdicnce his exploit was not likely to 
be lieard of ; and the only other mention of it in 
tlie historic^ books is in the formulistic passages, 
Josh. xiii. 3, and 1 Sara. vi. 17, and in the casual 
notices of Jud. ii. 28; 1 Mac. x. 86, xi. GO, xii. 
33. The other Philistine cities are each distin- 
guished by some special occniTence or fact con- 
nectal with it, but except the one exploit of Sam- 
son, Ashkelon is to us no moie than ca name. In 

^ The usual form would be Aahhal. R6- 

digor (in Gesenius, 1470) suggesta that tho uncom- 
mon termination is a Philistino form. 
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the poetical books it occuis 2 Sam. i. 20; Jer. 
XXV. 20, xlvi. 5, 7; Am. i. 8; Zeph. ii. 4, 7; 
Zech. ix. 5. 

In the postrbiblical times Ashkelon rose to con- 
siderable impoA-taiice. Near the town — though all 
traces of them have now vanished — were the temple 
and sacred lake of Deroeto, tho Syriiui Venus; 
and it shai'ed with Gaza an iufamous reputation for 
the steadfastness of its heatliciiism and for the 
cmelties theie practised on Christians by Julian 
(Reland, 588, 590). “ The soil ai'ound the town 
was icmarkahle for its fci-tility ; the wine t)f Asca- 
lon was celchiatcd, and the Al-henmi plant 
flourished better than in any other place except 
(Canopus'* (Kenrick, 28). It was also celehiutcd 
for its cypit*sses, for figs, olives, and pomcgianates, 
and for its bees, which gave their name to a valley 
in the neighbourhood (Kenrick, 28 ; Edrisi and Ihii 
Batuta ill Ritter, PaldMna^ 88). Its name is 
familiar to us in the “Eschalot” or “Shallot,” a 
kind of onion, fii^st grown there, and tor which 
this place vras widely known. “ The sacred doves 
of Venus still till with their cooings the luxuriant 
gaixlciis which grow in the sandy hollow within 
the ruined walls” (Stanley, 257). Ascalon played 
a memorable part in the struggles of the Crusades. 
“ In it was entreuchoil the hero of The, last gh'nin 
of history which has thrown its light over the 
))lains of Philistia, suid within the walls and towers 
now standing Richard held his court” (Stanley, 
By tlie Mahomedan geographer it was 
called “ the bride of Syria” (Schultens, Index 
Geogc^)* 

“The position of the town is naturally vciy 
strong: the walls me built on a ridge of roi'k 
which winds in a sciniciicular cuiwe around the 
town imd tei'minates at each end in the sea. 1'heie 
is no bay or slielter for shi|xs, but a small harbour 
towaixls the east adviuiccd a little way into the 
town, and anciently bore, like that of Gaza, the 
name of Majumas” (Kenrick, 28). 

In the time of Origcii some wells of remai’kahle 
shape were shown near the town, which were 
believeil to be those dug by Isaac, or at any rate, 
to be of the time of the patriai’chs. In connexion 
with this tradition may be mentioned the fact that 
in the Samaritan version of Gen. xx. 1, 2, mid 
xxvi. 1, Askelon (Jl^pOy'*) is put for the “ Gcrar” 
of the Hebrew text. [G.] 

* ASH'KENAZ ; 'Ao-xavdC; Asccncz), 

one of the three sous o? (lomcr, son of Japhet (Gen. 
X. 3), lhat is, one of the people or trilies belonging 
to the great .Japhetic division of tho human race, and 
springing immediately from that pai’t of it which 
bears th e name of GoM li R. The original seat of the 
people of Ashkenaz was undoubteilly in the neigh- 
bouihood of Armenia, since they are mentioned by 
Jercniiali (li. 27) in connexion with the kingdoms of 
Ararat and Minni. We arc not, however, on this ac- 
count to conclude that they, any moro tlian the Go- 
merites in general, were confined* to this locality. 
Assuming here, what will be more properly discussed 
under the word Japhet, that the Japhetic tribes mi- 
grated from their original seats westward and north- 
ward, thus peopling Asia Minor and Europe, wc 
may probably recognise the tribe of Ashkenaz on 
the noilhem shore of Asia Minor, in the name of 
I^akc Ascanius, and in Europe in the name «?can(/*ia. 

Note here, as in the Arabic, the substitution of 
Ain for Aleph. 
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towi-iuavia. Kuobel ( VGlkertafeli p. 35) regards 
the >voi-d as a compound the latter 

element being equivalent to the (Ir. ydposy Lat. 
fjetis, iicnms, Kng. kind, kin ; the meaning therefore 
being the As-uice. If this be so, it would seem 
that we here iind the oiigin of the name Asia, 
which has sulteequently Is-eii extended to the whole 
ea'.terii pail of the worM. Knobel considers tliat 
Ashkenaz is to be identified with the German race. 
It is woithy of notice, tliough possi'ssiiig little 
weight as evidence for this view, that the labbius, 
even to the picsent day, call Germany 
The opinion of (Jones ( Vdlkertnfcl^ p. 92) that 
Ashkenaz is to be identified with the Cymiy 
or Gaelic lace seems less probable ^ than that of 
Knobel. [F. W. G.] 

ASll'NAH (n3l^*X), the name of two cities 

of Judah, both in the Shefelah or Lowland; (1) 
named between Ztnea and Zsuioah, and therefore 
piobably N.W. of Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 33 ; "Airfra; 
Asc'/ifi) ; and (2) bedween Jiphthah aiul Nezib, and 
theivfoie to the fcJ.W. of.Ierusalem (.fosh. xv. 43 ; 
Ksna). Each,aecoiiling to Kobiiison’s Map (1857), 
woukl be about 1(3 miles from Jcuisalem, and thero- 
foi-e coriespondhig to the llethasan of the Onomast. 
KiiMdniis names another place, 'Acri^d, but with no 
indication of jiositiou. [G.] 

ASH'PENAZ of uncei-tain origin, yet 

see Hitxig on Ikiti. I. 3, and compare the foim 
T3yfN,Gen.x.3; LXX.,’A/3tecr5pr=nTy '?«(?); 

’A(r^ai^«^, Thegdot. ; Asphnz, Ahiczci'y Syr.), the 
master of the eunuchs of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 

i. 3). [15. F. W.] 

ASHTAROTII, and (once) AS'TAROTH 
(Diin^; *A<rTop«6fl; Astaroth)^ a city on the 
E. of Jordan, in 15ash;ui, in the kingdom of Og, 
doubtless so cidled fiom bi'lng a scat of the wor- 
ship of the goddess of the same name. [Asil- 
TOKKTir.] It is gencially mentioned as a descriji- 
tiou or didinitioii of Og, — who “ dw’clt in Astaroth 
in Edrci” (I)eut. i. 4), “at Ashtaioth and at 
Edrei” (.fosh. xii. 4, xiii. 12), or “who was at 
Aslitaioth” tix. 10). It fell into iM).ssossion of the 
half tiihe of Manasseh (Josh. xiii. 31), jind w;is 
given with its suburbs or suriounding pasture-lands 
(C^TJD) to the Gci'shouitcs (1 Chr. vi. 71 [56], 

the other Levitiiail city in this tiibe Iwiiig Golan. 
Ill the list ill Jo^h. xxi. 27, the name is given as 
lleeshteiah (quasi ' g n'3 = “house of A.;” Kelancl, 

621 Geseuius, Thes, 175 «, 196 uv, 1083), No- 
thing ti)or» is heal'd of Ashhiroth. It is not named 
ill any of the lists, such as those in Chronicles, or 
of Jeremiah, in which so many of the tmiis-Jordanic 
places are ciiumeiated. Jeioine {Onom, Astarotli) 
states that in his time it lay six miles from Adia, 
which again was 25 fiom Bostra. Plusebius and he 
further {Jistcroth Camaim) speak of two KOtfiai, or 
castolia, which lay nine miles apart, “ inter Adaram 
ct Abilam civitates.” One of these was possibly 
that first named above, and the other may have been 
AshterotK-kai'naim. The only tiace of the name 
yet recovered in these interesting districts is 7b//- 
Asiiterah or Ashcrah (Ritter, Syrm, 819; Poi-ter, 

ii. 212), and of this nothing xnn’c than the name 

is known. Uzziuh the Ashterathite is named in 
1 Chr. xi. 44. [0.] 


ASHTOBEJ'H 

ASH'TEUOTH - KAJi'NAIM 

“ Ashiaroth of tlie two horns or peaks 

» ^ ^ ^ 

Sam. Vei*s. 'pTl'J'DVj Saad. ‘Airra- 

pilaB ical (Alex, omits Ka\) Kapvaiu ; Astarot/i 
Camaim), a place of very great antiquity, the 
abode of ilic Kephaim at the time of the incur- 
sion of Chedoriuomer (Geii. xiv. 5), while the cities 
of the plain were still standing in their oasis, 'fhe 
name reappeai*s but once, and that in the later 
history of the Jews, as Carnaim, dr Camion (1 
Macc. V. 26, 43, 44; 2 Macc. xii. 21, 26; .Tos. 
Ant, xii. 8, §4), “ a strong and gicat city,” 
“ hartl to besiege,” with a “ temple (rh rdfi^vos) 
of Atargatis ” (rb ^Arapyarttov), but with no in- 
dication of its locality, beyond its being in “ the 
laud of G aland.” 

It is usually assumivl to he the .‘vime place as 
thii preceding [Ashtaiioi'Ii], but the few fiu'ts 
that ciU) be ascertained arc all against siicli an 
identification. 1. The affix “Kainaim,” which 
t:crtainly indicates some distinction,'^ and wliich in 
the times of the Maccabees, as quoted above, appears 
to liave supi'seded the other naino. 2. The fact 
I that Eusebius and Jeiomc in tiie Onomasticon, 

I though not very clear on the point, yet certainly 
make a distinction between Aslitaroth and A.-Car- 
mim, describing the latter as a KUfi^ fieyiffr^ r^s 
’ApajSiar, vicus gmndis in angiilo Bataiiueeac. 3. 
Some w'eight is due to the renderings of the Sama- 
ritan version, and of the Arabic veision of Snadiah, 
which give Ashtaiotli as in the text, but A.-Kar- 
naim by entirely dill'erent names (sec above). 'J’he 
first of these, Aphinith, docs not appear to liave 
been yet recognised ; but the second, es-J^ananiein, 
can hardly be other than the still important place 
which continues to bear precisely tin* same name, 
oil the llaj route, about 25 miles south of Daiuasi'us, 
fmd to the N.W. of tlie Lfjah (Burckh. 55 ; Hitter, 
Syria, 812). I’crhaps it is some confiimation ot 
this view that while the name Kainuiin lei'crs to 
some double character in the deity there worahipped, 
es^Sanamcin is also dual, meaning “ the two idols.” 
There accordingly we aie disposeil to fix the site of 
Ashtaroth-Karaoim in the absence of further evi- 
dence. [G.] 

ASU'TOBKTH ‘Atni^yi ; A.s- 

tarte), the principal female divinity of the Phoeni- 
cians, as Baal was the principal male iliviiiity. It is 
a peculiarity of both names that they frequently 
occur in tlie plural and are a.ssociatcd togetlier 
in this foim (Judg. x.6; 1 8am. vii. 4, xii. 10). 
Geseuius (^Tlien. s. vv.) maintaiiUMl that by tlii'su 
plurals were to be uiiderstootl statues of Baal 
and Astarte ; but the more correct view seems to 
be that of Movers (PhQn, i. 175, 602), that the 
plurals are used to indicate different modifications 
of the divinities themselves. In the earlier books 
of the 0. T., only the plural, Ashtaroth, occurs, 
and it is not till the time of Solomon, who intro- 
duced the worahip of the Sidonian Astarte, and 
only in reference to that pariicolar goddess, Ashtu- 
reth of the Sidoniaiis, that the singular is found in 
the 0. T. (1 K. xi. 5, 33; 2 K. xxiii. 13). The 
worship of Astarte was very tuicient and very 

» This was held by the Jews at the date of the 
Talmud to I'cfer to its situation bctw’ccn two hif^h 
peaked hills (see Sukkah, fol. 2), though it more 
probably alludes to the worship of the homed goddess, 
the “ mooned Ashtaroth.” 
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widely spread. We find the plural Ashtaroth 
united with the adjunct Kninaim as the name of a 
<*ity as early as the time of Abmham ((Jen. xiv. 5), 
and we read of a temple of this goddess, appa- 
rently as the goddess of war, amongst the Philis- 
tines in the time of Saul (1 Sam. xxxi. lO). From 
the connexion of this goddess with Baal or Bkl 
we should moreover imtunilly conclude that she 
would be found in the Assyrian piintheou, and in 
fact the name Ishtar appeal's to lie cleai'ly identified 
in the list of the gi'cat gods of Assyria (Layaixl, 
AT. ami if., 352, G29 ; I^wlinson, Early Iliisiory 
of Babylon, I.ond. 1354, p. *23 ; liawlinson, Hero- 
dotius, i. G34). There is no reason to doubt that 
tills Assyrian goddess is the Ashtoretli of the Old 
'reshiment and the Astarte of the (Jieeks and Ko- 
maiis. 'fhe woi'ship of Astarte seems to have ex- 
tended wherever Phoenician colonies were founded. 
Thus we find her name in inscriptions still cxi.sting 
in the island of Cypius on the .site of the anoient 
(htiuin, and also at CJaithage ((lescn. Mon, Phocn, 
pp. 125, 440), and not unfrequeutly as an element 
in Phoenician piopr namt^s, as^'Acropros, 'AjBSo- 
ffrApro<i, AeXfiaiTTdpTos (Jos. c, Ap, i. 18). The 
naitte occurs inoi(^)ver written in Egyptian liiero- 
glypliics, as Ad art (<ies. Thcfi. s. v. For evi- 
dence of her wide-spread worship sec also Eckhel, 
Ihct, Num. iii. 3G9 sqq.'). It is woithy of remark 
tliat Ilddiger in his recently publishofl Addenda to 
('jc.senius* Thcsaunis (p. lOG) notices that in fhe 
inscription on the sarcophagus of a king iiametl 
F.sinuna/.ar discovered m January, 1855 (sec 
Kobmsoti, iii. 38, note), the founding, or at 
least restoration, of the temple of this goddess at 
Sidou, is attributed to him and to his mother 
Amiuslitoreth, who is further styled priestess of 
Ashtoreth, 


I the absence of the initial V in all the piesumed 
i-epresentativcs of the woixl {KOuiye, i. 1G8, Kng. 
tr. i. 189), it is admitted by (iesenius„ Fur.si, 
Movers, and most Hebrew critics on upjjarently 
gootl grounds. On tlie whole it seems most likely 
Hiat i^th the moon and tlie ])hiuet were looked 
upon as symbols, under difleient aspects and per- 
haps at difl'ereut periods, of the goddess, just as 
each of them may in dili'ereut aspects of the hciv- 
vens be regarded as the “ queen of heaven.” 

The inquiry us to the woi-ship piid to tlie goddess 
is not Ie.ss pciplexed thmi that of the heavenly body 
in which she wtis symbolized. ]\Iovcrs (JVio'n. 
607) distinguishes two Astartes, one Oarthagi- 
iiian-Sidonian, a virgin goddess symlnilized by tlie 
moon, the other Syrti-Phoeiiician .symbolized by tlie 
planet Venus. Whether this be so or not, it is 
cei*tain that the worship of Astarte became iden- 
tified with tliat of Venus: tlni.s (Meero (do* Nat. 
Deor, lii. 23) speaks of a fbinfli Veiiii.s, “Syria 
Tyroque concepta, quae Astaite vocatur,” ;uid tli:it 
this worship was connected with fhe most iinpuifl 
and licentious rites is appiiient fioin the close con- 
nexion of this godd(‘ss with A.*^iii:raii, or, as our 
iriuislatoi's icndered the woid, “ groves.’* It is iic»t 
neci'ssaiy that wo should here enter fuithor into 
the very perplexed and revolting subject of the 
worship of tliiJ^oddess. The reailcr wlio wishes 
to pm .sue the inquiiy may rind ample details in 
Movei-s’ BhSnizii'r, already referred to, and in 
Creuzer’s Symbolilt, [F. W. G.] 

ASH-TKEE (ink, 'Ore»,reiid(!TOlby theLXX. 

virus, nod by tlie Vnig. piim). It is mcntioucil 
only in Is. xliv. 14, in eoiinexion with other timlier 
tiecs Tlie shniliU’ity of sound favours the notion 
that it is the Latin oniv.s, or ash-tiuc; and Celsius 


If now we .seek to ascertain the character and at- (//u.ro6o^. i. 102) takes it to bo the Aiabic 
tributes of this goddess we find ourselves involved * ^ ^ 

11 considerublc perplexity. There can lie no^ d 9 ubt j 4, which, according # Sprengel {Hist, rci 
tliat the geiieiul notion symbolized i.s that of pro- 

iliutive power, as B:ial symliolizes that of geno- iiCf'b. i. 14) is the Capparis spintfsa of Linnaeus, 
rafive power ^iid it would be natural to conclude a thorny tree producing bitter benies. (Ic'seiiius, 
that its the ^111 is the great symbol of the latter, however, jpiefei-s to render it by pine, on tlie au- 
aiid therefore to be identified with Biial, so the thority of the LXX. and Vulg., and supposes the 
moon IS tlie .symbol of tlie former and must be to have aiiseii from the gracefulness of its 

identifiiMl with Astarte. That this goddess was so form, the root being which in Arabic signifies 
typifitnl cmi scarcely be doubted. The ancient (ujilis, gracilis fait. [W. 1>.] 

name of the city, Ashtoroth-Kaiiiaim, already re- . , * t t i 

fciTcd to, seems to indicate a horned Astarte, that ASH'TJR ; *A(rx»y Atrovp ; A.sfiiir, 


i.s an image with a crescent moon on her head like 
the Egyptian Athor. At any rate it is certain that 
she was by some ancient writers identified with tlie 
moon, thus Lucian (De Byria Den, 4) says, 
*A<rT<£pTi 7 K 8* iydt ^oKia 'if\r\val7iv tpiisva^. And 
again Hcrodian, v. 6, 10, Obpauiau 4foiviK€S 
*A(rrpodpxnv (a grecised fonn of Astarte) bvo- 
fid^ovcri, ffeXiivriv tlvcu $4\ovres. On these 
grounds Movera, Winer, Keil, and others maintain 
that originally Ashtoreth was the moon-god<less. 
On the other hand it appears to be now ascertained 
that the Assyrian Ishtar was not the moon-goddess, 
but the planet Venus (Bawlinson, Herod, 1. c.), and 
it is certain that Astarte was by many ancient writers 
identified with the goddess Venus (or Aphrodite) .as 
well as also with the planet of that name. The 
name itself seems to be identical with our wonl 
Star, a word very widely spread (Sanskrit, tara; 

^nd, s/f/ednm ; Pohlevi, setaran; Pers. 

istnrali ; Gr. dvriip; Lat. stella). Though this 
derivation is regarded as doubtful by Keil, from 


Assiti’), the “ Father of Tekoa” (I Clir. ii. ‘24, 
iv. 5). 

ASirURITES, the ; rbv Bafftpi; 

Alex. Qarroifp ; Oessuri), ’fliis name occui.s 
only in the enumeration of those over whom 
IbhbobheUi was made king (2 Sam. ii. 9). By 
some of the old interpretci-s — Arabic, Syriac, 
and Vulgate versions — and in modem times by 
Ewald ^Gesch, iii. 145), the name is taken as 
meaning the Geshurites, the meinhcrs of a wnall 
kingdom to the S. or S.E. of Damascus, one of the 
petty states which were included under the general 
title of Aram. [Aram; Gksiiur.] The difficulty 
ill accepting this substitution is that Geshur hatl a 
king of its own, Tahiiai, whose daughter moreover 
was maiTied to David somewhere about this very 
time (1 Chr. iii 2, compared with 4), a circiiin- 
stance not consistent with his being the ally of l.'^h- 
bosheth, or with the latter being maile king over 
the people of Gcshiir. Taliiiai w;is still king many 
years after this occuncnce (2 Sam. xiii. 37). 
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addition, Oeshur was surely too remote fix)iii Ma- 
hanaini and from the rest of Ishlatshi'th's territory 
to be intended here. 

It would therefore be perhaps safer to follow 
the Tarjfum of Jonathan, which has lieth- Asher, 
n'3, “ the house of Asher,” a reading sup- 
liortcd by several MSS. t)f the oiigiiial text, which, 
uinittin;;; the Van, liavc (Davidson, //t’6r. 

7t\rf, ad loc.). “The Ashentes” will then denote 
the whole of the comitry west of the Jonlan above 
.Te/reel (the district of the jdain of KMlraclon), and 
the eniimeiation will proceed regulai-ly from noith 
to south, .\ slier to Beiijainin. The fomi “ Asherite ” 
oceuiN in Jiidg. i. :»lJ. 

The re.ading of the h-\X. was evidently quite 
dilleicnt: but what it was luis not been yet 
leco'jjnisod. 

'fiiere is clearly no reference here to tlic Ashhunm 
of (ien. XXV. [G.] 

» ASH'VATH (nj^V; AatB; AsoM), name of a 
man (1 Chr. vii. 3dj. 

A'SIA ’Ao-fa). The passages in the N. T., 
when* this wort! oecui*s, are the following ; Acts ii. 
9, vi 9, xvi. 6, xix. !(», 22, 23, 27, xx. 4, IG, 18, 
x\i. 27, xxvii. 2 ; horn. xvi. Ti Uvheie flic true 
leading is * A <rfas) ; 1 Cor. xvi. Isrj 2 Cor. i. 8; 
2 Tim. i. 15; 1 Pet. i. 1 ; Kev. i. 4, 11. [ClllbF 
OF Asia: whj Asiauch.J In all these jitissages 
it may be confidently stated that the woitl is usinI, 
not for “ the (Xintinent of Asia,” nor for what we 
coniuionly uiiderstniul by “ Asia Minor,” but for a 
Uoman province which embrac<il the western jiai’t 
of the [leninsula of Asia Minor, and of which K])hc> 
sus was the capital. This jirovinee originated in 
the bequest of Attains, king of Poi-gamus, or king 
of Ahja, who left by will to tin* ituman Republic his 
hereditary dominions m the west of the jieninsuln 
(n.C. 133). Some mitifications of the frontier 
wen; made, and “ Asia” was constituted a province. 
Ciider the c.arly Emperors it was rich and flourishing, 
though it had been severely plundered under the 
Republic. In the division made by Augustus of 
senatorial and impcriiil provinces, it was ))lnced in 
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the former class, and was governed by a piwxinsul. 
(Hence AvOiiiraroi, Acts xix. 38, and on coins.) It 
contained many important cities, among which 
were the seven chiimhes of the Apocalypse, and it 
was divided into assize districts for judicial business. 
(Hence Ayopaiotj i. e. ‘^/i€pat. Acts, ihid.\ It is 
not ])Ossible absolutely to deflne the inlanif bound- 
ary of this province duiing the life of St, Paul ; 
indeed the limits of the pwviuces were frequently 
undergoing change ; but geneiiilly it may he .said 
that it inclutled the territory anciently subdivided 
into Aeolis, Ionia, and Doiks, and aftemiuAs into 
Mysia, Lydia, and Caria. [Mvsja, Lvcia, Bi- 
TlivNIA, PlIRYOIA, GaLATIA.] 

Meyer’s comment on Acts xvi. 6 is curious, and 
neither necessary nor satisfacbiry. He supposes 
that the di\ine intiniatioii given to St. Paul liad 
refemice to the continent of Asia, as opposed to 
Europe, imd that tlie apostle supix)s(‘il it might 
have reference simply to Asia cis Taurum, an<I 
tlieiiTore attempted to penetrate into Bitiiynia. 
The view of Meyer and De Wette on Acts xxvii. 2 
(and of the former on Acts xix. lu), viz., that the 
peninsula of Asia Minor is inteiuletl, involves a had 
geogi“.iphical mistake : for this term “ Asia Minor” 
d«x*s not smn to have been so applied till some 
centuries after the Christian era. Moreover the 
mistake introfhices confusion into l>oth njUTatives. 
It is filso eiToneons to speak of Asia in the N . 'I\ 
as A. proconsuliiris ; tor this phrase also was of 
later dab*, and denotwl one ot Cf)nstantinc’s subdivi- 
sions of th(* province of which we ai*e spcvUcing. 

Jn the l>o()k.s of Macoahccs, whpi*e reference is 
made to tlie pic-proviucial perioil of this district 
(li.O. 200 - 1505 , we frequently encounter the word 
A.sia in its earlier sense. 'I’he title “ King of Asia” 
was us<*il by the Seleucid rnoiwu’chs of Antioch, and 
was claimed by them even after it more prop<‘r!y 
belonged to the immediate praleccssors of Attalus 
(see 1 Macc. xi. 13 ; Coiiylcare and Ifowson's Aife 
and Epistles of tit, Paul, ch. xiv.; Maixiuanlt’s 
R6m, AltcHhiimcrj iii. pp. 130-14G). [J. S. H.] 
ASIAR'CHAK {*A(ndpxcu ; pHkcipcs Asiac, 
Vulg. ; chief of Asia, A. V. ; Acts xix. 31), 
oflicei’s chosen annually by the cities of that pai t 
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of thepiovinccof Asia, of whicti Ephesus was, under the aediles at Rome (Niebuhr, iii. 35; Gibbon, xv 
Koimui goveiTiment, the metropolis. TJiey had ii. 205, ed. Smith). Their o/Kco was thus, in gi-eat 
charge of the public games and roligious theatrical measure at least, religious, and they are in conse- 
spcctaclt*s, the cxp(>n.ses of which they lioie, tis was quence sotneriines called iipxtfpt'ist and their office 
done by the holders of \fiTovpylai at Athens, and Uputrduri {Mart, 8, Polycarp, in Pair, c. 21). 
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Probably it rcproseiited the religious clement of the 
ancient Panioniaii Icngno; to the territorial limitx 
of which also the circle of the functions of the 
Asiarchs nearly oorrespondeil. (See Hcro<l. i. 142.) 
Olh'cers called AvxtdpxM arc mentioned by Strabo 
(xiv. p. ebb), who exercised juilicial and civil func- 
tions, subject to the Rommi government ; but there 
is no evidence to show that the Asiarclis exercised 
any but the roligioiis functions above-mcntioncHl. 
Modestinus names BiOuyiapxia and KamraSoKapx^oi 
as religious odices in Bitliynia and Cappadocia, 
'file otHcc of Asiarch was annual, an<l subjcc't 
to the approval of the proconsul, but might be 
miewed; and the title appeals to have been <x»n- 
#tinuevl to those wlio had at any lime hold the office. 
Kiom its costliness, it was often (ie*) tionferrei on 
a citizen of the wealthy city of Tralles (JStiabo, xiv. 
p. 049). Philip, the Asiaroh at the tunc of S. I*oly- 
carp^s martyrdom, was a Tj'allian, Coins or in- 
s(‘iiptioiis bearing the names of persons who had 
served the olhee of Asiarch, once or more times, 
aic known as belonging to llie following cities: 
Apbroilisias, C\ /icus, I iy paepa, Laodicca, I’ergainus, 
Philadelphia, Sanlis, Smyrna, Tliyatira. (Aristid. 
Or. xwi. p. r»18, eJ. Dind. ; Kekliel, ii. r>07 ; iv. 
207; Ihiekh, fu'^cr. vol. ii, ; V^aii l>ale, J)issrrt. 
p. 274, seq.; Kinuse, ('iiitiiios AVocome, p. 71 ; 
Wetstein, Acin XfX. ; Akerman, Numiarndtic 
Ultistr. p. 51 ; Herod, v. .'18 j Hammond, On 
N. T.) fH. W. P.] 

ASPHIAS (A<rt$las ; Zitbdias)^ name of a man 
(1 Ksd. ix. 29). 

A'SIEL ; ^AffiiiK ; Aniel), name of a 

man (1 Chr. iv. 35). 

AS'IPHA (*A<r«^>d; (htspha), 1 Ksd. v. 20. 

[HAStMMfA.] 

AS'KELON. [Asiikelox.] 

ASMODE'US *A(rfioBa7os, Tob. 

id. 8), the same as which in Job xxxi. 12, 

&c., means “destruction,” and 'AwoW^on/, Rev. 
ix. 11, where he is called “ a king, the angel of the 
bottonih^s pit,** and 6 *OKo9pt6ay, Wisd. xviii. 25, 
wild c be is represented as the “Evilimgel** (Ps. 
Ixxviii. 49]^ of the plague. (Sedileusher’s Thcsditr, 
«. V.) From the fact that the Tulmuil (coil. 
Cittin. Ecrles. i. 12) Ccdls him n'K'T rex 

daemonum (cf. Lightfoot, 7/or. Ilehr. ct Tnlm. in 
Luke xi. 1.5), some assume him to be identienl with 
Beelzebub, .and othei-s with Azrael. The name is 
tlerived either from tn destroy, or, according 

to Rcland (Winer, s. r.), from a Persian wonl 
- vdpdfeiy. In the book of Tobit this evil spirit 
represented as loving Sam, the daughter of Ragucl, 
and causing the death of seven husbands, who mar- 
1 icil her in succession, on the bn'dal night ; gaining 
tlie pwer to do so (as is hintal) through their in- 
continence. Tobias, instructed by Raphael, bums 
on “the a.shcs of perfume’* the heart and liver of 
the fish which he caught in the Tigiis ; “ the which 
smell when the evil spirit had smelled, he He<l into 
the utmost parts of Egypt, and the angel bound 
him**(Tob.viii.3). 

It is obviously a vain endeavour to attempt to 
rationalise this story of 

• • . Asmodeus with the fishy fiime 
That drove him, though enamoured, from the spouse 
Of Tobit’s son, and with a vengeance sent 
Prom Media post to Egypt, tliero fast bound. 
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since it is throughout founded on Jewish demonology, 
and “ tlic loves of the angels,” a strange fancy de- 
rived from Gen. vi. 2. Those however who attempt 
this task make Asmodeus the demon of iinpuiity, 
and sup|M>'<e merely that the fumes deadened fl»e 
{uissious of Tobias and his wife. The Rabbis (among 
other odd fablt^s) make this demon the offspring of 
the incest of Tubalcain w'ith his sister Noema, an<! 
say (in idlusion to Solomon’s immy wives) that 
Asmtslciis on(% drove him from his king«Inni, but 
being dispossessed was for<x*d to serve in building 
the temple, which he did noiselessly, by means of a 
mysteiious stone Shamir ((hairnet, s. v. and 7’m//- 
mcTifs, 271, where there is a gieat deal of fimciful 
and groundless si>eculation). [F, W. F.J 

AS'NAH (HJON; *A(reifd] Asena), name of a 
nmii (Ezr. ii. 50). [.See Asknatii.] 

ASNAFPEU (nB3pN; Syr. JUspid; Airere- 
vajpdp\ Asen'ip/inr')f mentioned in Ezr. iv. 10, 
with the ejiitbets “ great and noble,” as the person 
who settled the (hitbacans in the cities of Samaria, 
lie has been variously identified with Shalmaneser, 
Si*nnaeherib, and Esar-haddon. Of the three the 
thinl is the most jn-obable, as Geseuius says, since 
in ver. 2 of the same chaptt‘r the Cutbaeans attri- 
bute their settlement to that king. But on the 
whole, as this is but slight evidence, it seems better 
to accept Patrick’s view (Comm, m loco\ that 
Asuapiaa* was “ some great copi^nder, who was 
entruste«l by one of tliese kings to conduct them, 
and bring them over the river Euplirati.*s, and sec 
them settled in Samaria,** [G. E, L. C.] 

A'SOM (^Acrdfi ; Asom), 1 Esd. ix. 33. [Ha- 

SIIUM.] 

ASP (tnjp, Pcthvn ; d<rwlst LXX. ; identical 
with the adder mentioiied in Ps. Iviii. 4, xci. 13. 
Itoccui*s in Deut. xxxii. 33; Job xx. 14, IG; Is. 
xi. H ; and Rom. iii. 13. It is the Coluber Naja of 
I poisonous. Sec Adder. [W. D.J 

ASTATHA (KnepK ; *eu^d-, Esphatha), 
thinl sou of liamau (Esth. ix. 7). 

A8THAU, TFIE poor. {\dKKos ’A(r<pdp) in 
the “ wilderness of Theewe.” By this “ pool ” 
Jonathim and Simon Maccsibaous encamped at the be- 
ginning of their struggle with Baccliides(l Jilatv. ix. 
33 ; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 1 , §2). Is it possible th.at the 
name is a corruption of Adtetcot *A<r^aATtrijf ? [G .] 

ASPHAR'ASUS CAirtpapdaros ; Mec/tpsato- 
c/*or), 1 Esd. V. 8. [Mizpar.] 

Ae'BIEL(^>Kn^; Asriel.Bsriel), 

a son of tlio pitriarch Manassch (Num. xxvi. 31 ; 
Josh. xvii. 2 ; 1 Chr. vii. 14). 

ASS, a quadruped frequently mentioned in 
Scripture. The name is assigned by the A V. to 
several distinct Heb. woids, viz. "iton, Ty 

and K1B. and tho Greek words Urn and 
inroC^iov. It oecura also in two passages of 
Ecclus. xiii. 19, xxxiii. 24, in the first of w'hich it 
stands for Buaypos, 

*Athdn (priN), a she-ass of tho domestic kind, so 
called from its slowness, being from the root {JHK, 
unused in Heb., but having in Arab, the meaning, 
cmtracio hrevigiie passH incessit. It is men- 
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iioned several times in fJonesis, twice os distingiushed 
frpm non. It occurs also in Num. xxii., where 
Balaam's ass is mentioned, and also in t Sam. ix., 
X., in the acwnmt of Saul being sent to seek his 
father’s asses. AKo in 2 K. iv. 22, 24, and 1 
Chr. xxvii. 30. In the two passages of Genesis 
(xii. 1C, xlv. 23) where pHK contrasts with nOH, 
the LXX. have vf^lovost but in the other jwsaage'a 
either ij uifos, or Syos Bri\fla, In Zeeh. ix. 9, 
only do they depirt ti-oni their usual rentlering, and 
express niinX"}? *1^]^ hy ir«\oy vtoy. 

(Viaindr pion) is the gcneial term for the male 
ass, whether dotue''ticah'd or not, and is derived 
fi-om the root "IDPI, ruhvit^ botsuise of its reddish 
<*f>lour, as in S[Kiiiis]i they mil the ass hnrro^ h'tr^ 
riro = ruber, and in Gv. from vvpp6f comes wvp- 
^ixos, sc. ^mros. The 1 fobrews used the ass as* a 
beast of burden, for ploughing, and for riding, and 
held it in considerable esteem. The compariwm of 
Is«»aehar to .a strong ass (Gen. xlix. 14) is not in- 
tenibHl as a leproach, though with the Gre«‘ks, the 
Homans, the Kgyptians and other nations, the stu- 
piility of the ass became a pi(»verh. Tn the law of 
Moses (IVut. xxii. 10) it was forbidden to plough 
with the ox and the ass yoked together: it was 
also unclean because it ilid not chew the cud (Lev. 

xi. 26) ; and hence the force of the statement in 
2 K. vi. 25, *^\nd there was a great famine in 
Sjimaria: and fcold, they besieged it, until an ass’s 
head was sold for foumcore piews of sllviT,” &e. ; 
for there coull he no st longer pmof of tlic stiaits 
the besieged were put to Ihsm tliat they should cat 
what was unclean. The imputation cast njxm the 
Jews in ancient times of woi shipping an ass’s head, 
has been variously expluineil. The omijectures on 
this matter are some of them ingAikma, hut all un- 
satisCwtory. The LXX. usually render "IIDn by 
6 6yos. 

*Air. (I'y, fi'om root fertetCj acstwre) sig- 
nifies a young male ass. The A. V., hi Judg. x. 4, 

xii. 14, renders it (ti>s colts; in Gen. xxxii. 15, 

xlix. lif foal ; in Job xi. 12, colt; and in Isa. 
XXX. 0, 24, youn/j nsses. In the four lirst pass;iges 
the LXX. have vwXos. In Job and Isaudi oyos. 
The Jiss is a lascivious animal; lienee the deriva- 
tion of this wonl ; and possibly also of for 

one meaning of "lIDH is aest^iacit, 

. - T 

Ar/id (IPV)- This animal is mentioned in Job 
xxxix. .*», in company with the and both aiv 

rendcreil in A. V. by ass. The LXX. omit 
Gesenius says nHp = K^S, the fonner 
being the Aramean, the latter the I leb. fonn; hut 
piolKibly two distinct animals are meant. We 
have the Chald. plur, emphat. from 

in Dan. v. 21, which is rendered by Theodot. oyd- 
ypwy. The is probably the wild mule of 
Mongolia, wliicli is superior to the onager in 
strength, beauty, and swjftn«*ss. The derivation is 
from an unused i-oot TIJJ, which in the Arab sig- 
nifies fugit (cognate of n*in, tremuit, trrpidavit)* 
Bochart (^Hieroz, ii. p. 218, Lips.) suspects the 
name H'Ty to he onoinatopoetir, fiom the neighing 

of the animal when it sees nuui; and Ges(>iiius 
thinks that there may he some truth in this con- 
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jecture, although we have no confirmation of it in 
the other Si'initic dialects. In Siuisoiit rnd — flere, 
to weep. 

Pere the wild ass of Asia, fomneriy 

found in S\ I’ia, hut now very rarc in Western Asia, 
but still found in Arabia and Persia. Gesenius 
refers to Ker Porter’s Traccls in Qeoryia mid 
Pe/'sitif i. p. 459, for a description and figure 
of this animal, agi-ecing precisely with a living ex- 
ample which he saw in the Zoological Giiiiieiis in 
London in 183.>. The chase of this tmimal hy the 
soldieiTS of the !umy of Cyrus is i elated hy Xeno- 
phon. Martial culls \i piitcher onager; and Oji- 
pian has described its beauty, fleetness, and un- 
tameahleness. The w'ord occura in Gcii. x\i. 12,^ 
wliei-e it is said that Ishmacl shall ho DIN NTS, 
rendered in A. V. a vriJd man, in Ps. riv, 1 1 ;* in 
se\ei*al jMissjigcs of Job; Jsn. xxxii. 14; Jer. ii. 
24, xiv. 6; ami IIos. viii. 0. The LXX. vari- 
ously ivttder it by uyaypos, vvos Hypiof, uyos fprj- 
fiiTiis, and uvoi ^y dyp^. The derixation is from 
N'^S, cito ferri, cito curr<‘rc, onngrum agere. See 
IIos. xiii. 15, where N'TD^, onagmm rgit,=firo‘‘ 
cUcr egit imtnr onagri. [W. D.] 

ASSA'BTAR (’A<raj3Iar ; IlasahtaN), 1 Kstl. i. 
9. flUsirAiUAFi.J 

ASSAI/TAIOTfl (36aAi/iti0; SaWmth QVJ')), 

1 Ksd. A'lii. 36. [SlIhLOMlTH.] 

ASSA'NIAS (Sawlar ; Assanuas), 1 Esd. viii. 
.54. [HASiiAriiAii.') 

ASSiniR. [Assvria.] 

ASBIDK'ANS {*A(ritaioi; Assufari; i, c. 
Dn'PD. the pionSf “puritans;” ot €if<r€$€is, ol 
S<rioi), the name assuitUHl hy a sj‘ef ion of tiu* ortlifKit»\ 
Jews (1 Muec, ii. 42, alii 'lovdaltoy jnoh.nhly h\ 
convetion; 1 Marc. vii. 1.3; 2 Macc. xiv. 6), as 
dislingui.shed from . “ the impious ’* (at Surtfifif, 

1 Macc. iii. 8, vi. 21, vii. .5, &(*.), “ the lawless ” 
(ot Aypfioi, 1 Macc. iii. 6, ix. 2.3, ^c.), “the 
transgressois” (ot irapdyo/ioi, 1 Macc. i. 11, &,c.), 
that is, the Hellenizing faction. They apjiear to 
have existed as a p-arty before the Mnccahaeaii rising, 
and w'ore proh{il)iy hound hy some jH'culiar vow to 
the external ol>5crx*ance of the Law (1 ]\fi«cc. ii. 42, 
ifeovo’tdCfO’Oat T(p ydfirf). Thoy were among the 
firet to join Mattatlih-s (1 Mace. L c.) ; and socin 
aft4Twaid.s to have been nierge«l in the g«>neral body 
of the faithful* (2 Msicc. xiv. 6, oi Xeyofieim riop 
*luvSaltify ’AmSaioi, &y a^riyfirai 'lovtSas a MaKxa- 
fiaios , . .) When Bacchhles came against .Teiusaiem 
they ur«l their influence (1 Macc. vii. 13, irpuroi 
ot ’A<ri8. ^o’ay 4y uiois *l<rpa‘fi\) to conclude a 
peace, because “ a ])riest of the seed of Aaron ” 
(Alcimiis) w.as with him, and sixty of them fell hy 
his treaclieiy [Alcimus]. The name Chasidim 
occurs frequently in the Ps.alins ( e. g. Ps. hxix. 

2 — 1 Macc. vii, 17 ; cxx.xii. 9, &c.) ; juid it has 
been adopted in recent timoi, by a sect of J*oI!sh 
Jew’s, w’ho take as the basis of their mystical system 
the doctrines of the Cabbalistic hook Zohar (Beer, 
JCrsch vnd Oruber, s. v. Chnssnl&cr), [B. F. W.] 

AB'SIli (T'pN ; ^Aariip ; Aser, Astr). 

1. Son of Koraii (Kx. vi. 24; 1 Chr. vi. 22). 

2. Son of Ehiasaph, and a foi’cfethcr of Samuel 

(1 Chr. vi. 23, 37). 3. Son of Jeconiah (1 Chr. 

iii. 17), unless TDN Imj translated “ Jeconiah 

• ■ t: T : 

the captix^e” (Bertheau ad lor.). [G.l 
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AS'BOS or AS'SUS (J'A<riros), a town and sca- 
imri of the Iiointui piwiiuo of Asia, in the district 
aiicicritiy called Mysia. It w.ts situated on tlio 
northern shore of the gulf of Adramyttium, and 
was only about seven miles fh>m the opposite co:tst 
of Lesbos, near Methymna (Strab. xiii. p. G18). 
A good Homan road, connecting the towns of the 
central parts of the province with Alcxtuidria 
Tims ['fROAs] jtassed through Assos, the distiuice 
between the two latter places being about ‘20 miles 
(/fm. Anfon.). These geographiail points illus* 
tiate St. Haurs nipid passage through the town, as 
nieiitioncil in Acts xx. 11), 14. The ship in 'yvhich 
he was to accomplish his voyage from Tims to 
(^acsaim went roiiinl Ca}ie Loctum, while he took 
tin* much shorter journey by land. Thus he was 
'able to join the ship without difficulty, and in sulU- 
cient time for her to anchor off Iditylciie at the 
clohG of the day on which Tims had beeji left. 

The chief charactci isl ic of Assos wits that it was 
singularly (Ireek. Fellows found thcie **no trace 
of the Homans.” J.cake says that “the whole 
gives |x'rhaps the most j)i*rfect idea of a Giwk city 
that an^wheie exists.” 'J’he remains ai*e numerous 
and remaikably well jirehorvtsl, pjirtly bcH'auso 
ni.iny of the buildings were of granite. The cita- 
del, above the tbealre, commands a glorious view, 
anil must itself have been a noble objei't fi(»rri the 
sea. The Street of Tombs, loading to the Great 
(late, is one of the most remarkable featuies of 
Assos.. Illustrations of tbc ancient city will be 
found ill Tevier, Clame, Fellows, and Choiscnl- 
iJoulficr. It is now uileily desolate. Two mono- 
graphs on tlie subject are mentioned by Winer: 
Quandt, Dc Asso/i. Hegioin. 1710; Amnell, De 
Aaffcp, L"i»sal. 1758. 

It is now a matter of curiosity to refer to the 
infeipretation whicli used to he given to the wonls 
3i(r<rov vapeK^yoyrOj in Acts XKvii. 13, In the 
V ulgaf-e they were rendcml “ cum sustulissent de 
Asson,” and tliey weixj supiwsed to point to a city 
of this name In Crete. »Sucli a place is actually 
inserted by Padre Ceorgi, in 1 he map which accom- 
jwnies his Paulus j\aufr(ufiis (Vcnct. 1730, p. 
IHl), The tiue sense of the passage was first 
given by Deza. [J. S. H.] 

ABSUE'BUS (^A(r&npos)f Tob. xlv. l.'i. [Aiia- 

SU Kilt'S.] 

AS'SUJ? *A<r<roup). 1. (Kzr. iv. 2; 

Ps. Ixxxiii. 8 ; 2 Esd. ii. 8 ; Jud. ii. 14; v . 1 ; v'i. 
1,17; vii. 20, 24; xiii. 15; xiv. 3 ; av. G; xvi. 4. 
[Assiiur; Assyiiia.] 2. CA < ro6 $ ; Alex. * A ( ro6p ; 
Aziu)f 1 Esd. V. 31. [Harhuk.] 

ASSYB'IA, AfiSirUR CWCPN; *A<r<roip; 
Jos. *A(rtrvp(a ; Assne), was a great and powerful 
country lying on the Tigris (Cjcn. ii. 14), the 
capital of whicli was Nineveh (Gen. x. 11, &c.L 
It derived its name apparently fiotn Asshur, 
the son of Sheni (Gen. x. 22), who in later 
limes was woi'shippud sus their chief god by the 
Assyrians. Tlie boundaries of Assyi'ia diiVercd 
greatly at diilcrept periods. Prokibly in the 
earliest times it was confined to .a small tiact of 
low country between tho Gebel Maklaub and the 
Lessor Zab, or Zah Asfal, lying diicfly on the left 
bank of the Tigris. Gradudly its limits were ex- 
tended, until it came to be regarded as comprising 
the whole region between the Ai'menian mountains 
(lat. 37° 30') upon the north, and oipon the south 
the coimtiy about Baghdad (lat. 33° 30'). East- 
wanl its lioundaiy was the high 'range of Zngios, 
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or mountains of Kurdistan ; wesiwai-d, it was, ac- 
cording to the views of some, boimded by tlie 
Mesofiotamiiin desert, while, according to othoi's, it 
reached the Euphrates. T.oking the greatest of 
these dimensions, Assyria may be salil to liave 
extended in a direction from N.E. to S.W. a dis- 
tance of nearly 500 miles, with a width vaiying 
from 3.50 to 100 miles. Its area would thus a 
little exceed 100,000 square miles, or about eipial 
that of Italy. 

1. General character of the country. — Tlio coun- 
try within these limits is of a varied chaiacter. On 
the iioiili and oa.st t^ic high mountain-chains of 
Aimenia and Kurdislfm aie succeeded by low ranges 
of limestonc-hills of a somewhat arid aspect, which 
detiich themselves fioin the principal ridges, running 
pai'allel to them, and occasionally inclosing, between 
their northern or north-eusleni il.ank and the main 
mountain-line, rich })Iains and fertile valleys. T<' 
these riilges there succeeds at first an undulating 
zone of country, well watered and faiily pioductive, 
which finally sinks down with some siuMeiiness 
upon the great AlesojKitami.'Ui plain, the modem 
diatiict of Kl-Jczireh, I’his vast flat, which ex- 
tends in length for 2.50 miles fiom the latitude of 
Mardin (37^ 20') to that ‘of Teknt (34^ :J3'), and 
which is in places of neaily equal width, is inter- 
inipted only by a single liiiiostone-r.'ingc — a nanow 
ridge rising abruptly out of the plain; which, 
splitting olF fioni Zagios in lat. 33° !)0', may be 
traced under the n.ames of SarazAr^ Jlumririf and 
Sinjarj fiom Imm in Luvistan nGt-iily td Uakkah 
on the Euphiates. “Fioin all parts of the plain 
the Sinjar is a beautiful object. Its limestone rocks, 
wooilcd here and tlierc with dwart’ oak, arc of a 
rich golden colour; and the numbeiless ravines 
which furrow ite sides form ribs of deep purple 
shadow" (Layiud, NtmTch and Jlabylon, p. 2G.5). 
Aliove and below this Ixinicr, stretching soutliwaid 
and westward further than the eye can reach, aiul 
OAtendiug northward and eastward 70 or 80 miles 
to the hiJl-country before incut ioned, is an immense 
level tract, now for the most part a wilderness, 
scjuitly wateied on the right bank of the Tigris, 
but abundantly supplied on the left, which bears 
marks of baring been in eaily times tluoughout 
well cultivated and thickly peopled. This plain is 
not alluvikl, and most paits of it are even con- 
siderably raised above the level of the livera. It 
is covered in spring time with the richest v’egeta- 
tion, presenting to the eye a larpet of flowei-s, 
vsuy'iug in hue from day to day ; but as the sum- 
mer advances it is paichcd up, and gradually 
changes to an arid .'iiid yellow waste, except along 
the coui-scs of the rivers. All over this vast flat, 
on both sides of the Tigris, rise “ grass-covered 
heaps, marking the site of ancient habitations” 
(Layard, p. 24.5). Mr. Layard conutinl from one 
spot ni*arly a hundred (AVncicA and Us liemains, 
i. p. 315) ; from another above 200 of these lofty 
mounds (Nia. and Bab, p. 245). Those which 
have been examincil have been unifoi*mly found to 
present appearances distinctly connecting tliem with 
the remains of Nineveh. [Nineveh.] It may 
therefore bo regained as cciiaiu tliat they belong to 
tho time of A&syrian greatness, and thus they will 
serve to mark the extent of the real Ass 3 rrian do- 
minion. They arc numerous ou the left bank of 
the Tigris from Bnvum to the Diyalehf and on 
the right they thickly stud the entire country both 
north and south of the Sinjar range, extending 
east wai d lieyond the Khahour ( Layaitl , chs. xii.-xiv. ) 
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northwRi'd to Mardin, niul soutliwnrd to the vicinity 
of Baghdad. 

2. Pt'ovinres of AssyHa . — Assyria in Scripture 

is commonly spoken of in its eiitii*ety, and unless 
the JIuzzab (SYp) of Nahum (ii. 7) is an equiva- 
lent for the Adiabeno of the geographers, no name 
of a district con be said to be mentioned. The 
classical geographers, on the contmry, divided As- 
syria into a number of regions — Strabo (xvi. §1 
and §4-) into Atitriay Artacene, Apollo- 

ChnlonitiSy Dolomene, Calachene^ Adiabene, 
Jifrsopotumidf &c. ; Ptolemy (vi. 1) into Armpa- 
o/iftis, Adiabmet GararAman cotmtry, Apollo- 
nintis, ArbelitiSf the country of the Samhatac, 
Ciihtciney and Sittacene. I’hese regions appear to 
be chit'fly named fiom cities, as Arbelitis fiom 
Arbela; Calacene (or Calachine) from Oalali or 
TIalah (CSeii. x. 11 ; 2 K. xvii. G); Apollonintis 
from Afx)llonia; Sittacene from Sittnee, &c. Adia- 
benc, however, the richest region of all, derived its 
appellation from the Zah {Dhib) rivem on which it 
lay, as Ainniianus Marcellinus informs us (xxiii. 20). 
Ptolemy (v. 18) ma<lc Mesopotamia (which he un- 
derstood literally as the whole rouutry betwet*u Ihe 
Kiiphrates and the Tigris) distinct from Assyria, 
just os the aacred writera distinguish Djinj D'lR 
from Strabo (xvi. §1) extx'nded Assyria 

to the l^mplimtcs, and even across it into Arabia 
{uid Syria ! 

3. Chinf Cilios.— -The chief cities of Assyria in 
the time of ite greatness ‘ appear f-o have b(‘en the 
following: — Nineveh, which is marked by the 
inoimds opposite Mosul {Nehfti- Yunm and Koynn- 
jik)\ Cahdi or Halah, now Nimrud; Asshur, now 
Kileh Sherijhat; Ssirgina, or Dur-Saigiiia, now 
Khorsabnd; Arbela, still Arbil ; Opis at the junc- 
tion of the Diyalch with the Tigris; and Sittacc, a 
little further down the latter river, if this place 
should not rather be reckoned to Babylonia. 

4. bordering on Assyria . — Towards the 
norih, Assyria bonlered on the strong and moun- 
tainous region of Anneuia, which may have been 
at times under Assyiian dominion, but was never 
rockouud an actual part of the {X)untiy. (See 2 K. 
xix. .37.) Towarfls the east her neighbour were 
originally a multitude of independent tribes, scat- 
tered along the Zagros chain, who liave their fitting 
rcpi-esentativcs in the modem Kimls and Lm-s — the 
real sovereigns of that mounhiiii-rangc. Beyond 
these tribes lay Media, which ultimat<*ly subjected 
the mountaineers, and wjus thereby brought into 
direct contact with Assyria in this quarter. On 
the south, Elam or Susiana was the border-shtte 
east of the Tigris, while Babylonia occupied the 
same position between the rivers. West of the 
Euphrates was Arabia, and higher up Syria, and 
the country of the Hittites, which last reached 
from the neighbourhood of Damascus to Anti-Taurus 
and Amanus. 

5. History of Assyria — original peopling . — Oh 
the subject of the original peopling and early con- 
<1 it ion of Assyria we have more infoi-mation than is 
gpneially possessed with regard to the fii*ht begin- 
nings of nations. Scripture infoims us that Assyria 
was peopled from Babylon (Gen. x. lly, and both 
classical tniditinn and the monuments of the ooiin- 
•try agree in this representation. In Herodotus 
(i. 7), Ninus, the mythic founder of Nineveh, is the 
son (descendant) Bel us, the mythic founder of 
Ikibylon — ^a (imlition in w’hich the derivation of 
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Assyria from Babylon, and the greater antiquity 
and superior position of the Latter in early times 
arc shadowed forth sulTiciently. That Ctesios (ap. 
Diod. Sic. ii. 7) inveiis the relation, making 
Semiramis (according to him, the wife and suc- 
cessor of Ninus), found Babylon, is only one out of 
ten thousand proofs of the untrustworthy character 
of his history. The researches recently carried on 
in the two countries clearly show, not merely by 
the statements which are said to have been de- 
ciphered on the historical monuments, but by the 
whole diameter of the remains discovered, that 
Babylonian greatness and civilization was earlier 
than Asspian, mnl that while the former was of 
native growth, the latter was derived from the 
neighbouring country. The cimeifoi'm writing, for 
instance, which is mpidly punched with a veiy 
simple insimment upon moist clay, but is only 
with much labour and trouble inscribed by the 
chisel upon rock, must have been invented in a 
country where men “had brick for stone” (Gen. 
xi. 3), and have thence passed to one where the 
material was unsuited for it.. It may be observed 
also, that while writing occum in a very rude 
form in the earlier Babylotiiari ruins (Loftiis’s 
Cfmldaea^ p. 169), and gi-adimlly improves in the 
later ones, it is in Assyria unifonnly of an iidiaiiccd 
type, having apparently been introduciHl theie after 
it had attained to perfection. 

6. Date of the foumiation of the hiflgdom. — 
With respect to the ex-oct Hate at which Assyria 
became a separate and independent country, there 
is an important ditlcrence betwetMi cla'ssical autho- 
rities. Herodotus and Cft^sias were widely at 
variance on this point, the latter placing the com- 
mencement of the empire almost a thousand ye.ars 
before the former! Scripture does but little to 
determine the controveray ; that little, however, is 
in fiivour of the earlier author. Geographically — 
as a country — Assyria was evidently known to 
Moses (Gen. ii. 14, xxv. 18; Num. xxiv. 22, 24); 
but it does not appear in Jewish liistory as a 
kiivfdom till the reign of Meuahem (ah. n.c. 770). 
In Abmluim’s time (h.C. 1900?) it is almost cer- 
tain tliat there (xm have been no AssyriiUi kingdom, 
or its monarcli would have been Ibund among those 
who invaded Palestine with CheJorlaomer ((len. 
xiv. 1). Ill the time of the early Judges (n.c. 
1400?) Assyria, if it existed, can have been of no 
great strength ; for Chushan-Kishatliaim, the first 
of the foreigners who oppressed Ismel (Judg. iii. 8), 
is master of the whole country between the rivers 
(^ArnmrNitkaraim = “ Syria between the two 
rivere”). These facts militate strongly against 
the views of Ctesias, wliose iiumhpi*s produce for 
the founding of the empire the date of B.c. 2182 
(Clinton, F. H, i. p. 2G3). 'Die more modest ac- 
count of Herodotus is at once more probable in 
itself, more agreeable to Scripture, and more in 
accordance with the native writer Berosus. He- 
rodotus relates that tlie Assyidans were “ lords of 
Asia” for .'>20 years, when their empire was pirtially 
broken up by a revolt of the suljoct-nations (i. 9.3). 
After a period of anartdiy, the length of which he 
does not estimate, the Median kingdom was foimed, 
179 years before the death of Cyrus, or B.c. 708. 
He would thus, it appears, have assigned to tlic 
foundation of the Assyrian empire a date not very 
gi’catly anterior to b.c. 1228. Berosus, who made 
the empire last 52G years to the reign of Pul (up. 
Euseh. Ghron. Can, i. 4), must have agreed nearly 
with ill is view ; at Iciust he would certainly have 
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placed the rise of the kingdom within the 13th 
century. This is, perha{)s, the utmost that can be 
dpteimiued with any approach to certainty. If, for 
convenience sake, a mom exact date be desired, the 
conjwtui’C of Dr. Brandis has some ckiim to be 
adopted, which fixes the year l).C. I‘i7:> as that 
fmra which the 526 years of Beiusus are to be 
reckoned (jRerum Assyriarwn Tetnpora Etnendata, 
p. 17). 

7. Early kings, from the foundation of the king- 
dom to Pul. — The long list of Assyrian kings, which 
has come down to us in two or three foims, only 
slightly varied (Clint. F. II. i. p. 267), and whid^ 
is almost certainly derived fi'om Ctesias, must of 
necessity be discairded together with his date for 
tiie kingdom. It covcm a space of above 1200 
years, and bears mai*ks besides of audacious fmud, 
being composed of names .snatclied from all quai’tcrs, 
Aviiui, Setnitic, and Greek — names of gods, names 
of towns, names of riv«*rs — and in its estimate of 
time presenting the impossible average of 34 or 35 
yejiw to a reign, and tlie very improbable pheno- 
inenon of reigns in half the instances amuiuiting 
<*xiictly to a dccinuil number. Unfoxtuiiatcly we 
have no authentic list to substitute for the forgery 
of Ctesias. Berosus spoke of 45 kings as reigning 
during his pe^^iod of 526 years, and mention^ all 
their names (Kuseb. 1. s. c.) ; but they have un- 
luckily not been preseiTod to us. llie work of 
Herodotus on Assyrian history (Herod, i. 106 and 
184) has likewise entiiely perished; and neither 
Greek nor Oriental sources are available to supply 
the loss, which h:is hitherto proved irreparable. 
Bccently the reseaichcs in j\lesopotaniia h.ave done 
something towards filling up tliis sad gap in our 
knowledge; but the reading of names is still so 
doubtful that it seems best, in the present condition 
of cuncitbnn inquiry, to treat the early period of 
Assyrifux history in a very genend way, only men- 
tioning kings by name when, through the satis- 
factory identificjition of a cuneiform royal designa- 
tion Vi ith some name known to us fixiin sacred or 
liroOine sources, firm ground has been reached, and 
serious error rendered almost impos.sihle. 

The McsopoUxmian researches have rendercxl it 
appsiront that the original seat of government was 
not at Nineveh. The oldest Assyrian remains have 
been found .at Kileh-Sherghaty on the right bank ot 
the Tigris, 60 miles south of the later capital ; and 
this pijice th»* monuments show to have been the 
residence of the earlicst«kings, as well as of the 
Babylonian governors who previously exercised au- 
thority over the country. The ancient name of 
the town appears to have been identical with that 
of the country, viz. Asshur. It wa.s built of brick, 
and has yielded but a very small number of sculp- 
tures. 'fhe kings proved to have reigned there ai*e 
fourteen in nimi^r, divisible into thiee groups; and 
their reigns arc thought to have cover(3 a space of 
nearly 350 years, from n.C. 1273 to B.c. 930. The 
most romarkablc monarch of the series was called 
Tiglath-Pilcsor. He appeai-s to have been king 
towards the close of the twelfth century, and thus 
to have been contemporary with Samuel. He over- 
ran the whole countiy between Assyria Proper and 
Bie Euphrates ; swept the valley of the Euphrates 
from south to north, from the borders of ^bylon 
to ^ount Taurus ; crossed the Euphrates, and con- 
t<'nded in northern Syria with Hie Hittites; in- 
vjiiied Anneuia and Cappadocia; and claims to have 
subdued forty-bvo countries “ from the channel of 
the Lower Zab {Zab Asfal) to the Upper Sea of the 
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Setting Sun.” Ail this he accomplished in the first 
five years of his reign. At a later date he appeals 
to have suffered defeat at the hands of the king of 
Babylon, who had invaded his territoiy and suc- 
ceeded in c^airyiog off to Babylon various idols fioni 
the Assyrian temples. 

The other monarchs of the Kileh-Sherghnt series, 
both before and after 'I’iglath-Pileser, are <'ompara- ' 
tively insignificant. The later kings of the scries are 
only known to us as the ancestors of the two great 
monarchs, Sardanapalus the brat, and his sun ISlml- 
maneser or Shalmanubar, who were among the 
most warhke of the Assyrian princes. Sai'datuqialus 
tlie fust, who appears to have been the w.^rlike 
Sardanapalus of the Greeks (Suidas, s. v. ; comp. 
Hellan. Fr. 158), tiwnsfen'ed the seat of govcni- 
ment from Kileh-Sherghat to Nimrud (probably 
the Scriptural Calah), where lie built the firat 
of those magnificent palaces which have recently 
been exhumed by our couiitiymcn. A gi-eat ponion 
of the Assyiian sculptures now in the British 
Museum are derived from this edifice. A descrip- 
tion of the building has been given by Mr. T.ayaid 
{Nin. and its Remoins, vol. ii. eh. 11). By an 
inscription repeated more than a hundred times 
upon its sculptures we leani that Sardanapdus 
carried his anus far and wide through Westera 
Asia, warring on the one hand in Low’er Babylonia 
and Chaldaea, on the other in Syria and upon tlie 
coa.st of the Mediterranean. Hi.s son, Shalmaneser 
or Shalmanubar, the monarch who set up the Black 
Obelisk, now in the British Museum, to commemo- 
rate his victories, was a still gieater conqueror. 
He appears to have oveirim Cappadocia, Aimcnia, 
Azerbijnn, great portions of Media ^lagna, the 
Kurdish mountains, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, vSyria, 
and Phoenicia; eveiywhcre making the kings of 
the countries tributary to him. If xvo may trust 
the reading of certain names, on which ciineifoim 
scholars appear to be entiiely agreed, he came in 
contact with various Scriptiual peisouagcs, being 
opposed in his Syrian warn by Benhadad and ILazael, 
kings of Damascus, and taking tribute fiom Jehu, 
king of Israel. His son and grandson followed in 
his steps, but scarcely equalled his gloiy. The 
latter is thought to be identical with the Biblical 
Pul, Phul, or Phaloch [Pul], who is the fiist of 
the Assyiian kings of whom we have mention in 
Scripture. 

8. The kings from Pul to Esarhaddon. — I’hc 
succession of the Assyiian kings from Pul almost to 
the close of the empire is rendered tolerably ccitaiu, 
not merely by the inscriptions, but also by the 
Jewish records. In the 2iid book of Kings we find 
the names of Pul, Tiglath-Pilescr, Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib, and Esarh^doii, following one another 
in rapid succession (2 K. xv. 19 .and 29, xvii. 3, 
xviii. 13, xix. 37); and in Isaiah we have the name 
of “Saigon, king of Assyria” (xx. 1), who is a 
contemporary of the prophet, and who must evi- 
dently therefore belong to the same series. The 
insciiptions, by showing ns that Sargou w'as the 
father of Sennacherib, fix his place in the li.st, and 
give us for the monarchs of the last half of the 
8th and the first half of the 7th century n.o. Ihe 
(probably) complete list of Tiglath-Pileser II., Shal- 
maneser II., Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esnrhadilou. 
It is not intend^ in this place to enter into any 
detailed account of the actions of these kings, which 
will be more properly related in the articles sp<;- 
cially devoted to them. [Pul, SiiALMANraER, 
Saiujon, &c.] a few remarks, however, will be 
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made on the genei'al condition of the emptso at this 
period. 

9. Establishment of the Lower Dynasty. — It 
seems to be certain that nt, or near, the neeession 
of Pul, a great change of some kin<l or other 
occun'ed in Asbyiia. lierosus is said to have bi ought 
his grand dyiuihiy of 45 kings in 52d yeiirs to a close 
.at the leign of Piil (Polyhist. ap. Euseb. 1. s. c.), 
and to hiivc made him the fimt king of a new series. 
By the synclmmism of Mcnahem (2 K. xv. 19), the 
d<ite of Pul niny be detciminod to about B.C. 770. 
It was only 23 yiviis later, as we find by the Canon 
of Ptolemy, tliat the Habylonimis considered their 
inde|H;ndence to have commenced (b.C. 747). Heio- 
dotus piobably intended to assign nosirly to this 
same ci-a the great commotion which (aocordiiig to 
him) broke up the Assyrian empire into a number 
of fragments, out of which weie foimed iheJIkledian 
and other kingdoms. These tnulitions may none of 
them be altogether trustworthy ; but their coinci- 
dence is at leiist remarkable, and seems to show 
that about the middle of the eighth century u.c. 
theie must have been a break in the line of Assyi ian 
kings — a revolution, foreign or domestic — and a 
consequent weakening or dissolution of the bonds 
which united the conquered nations with their 
conqucroi's. 

It was related by Bion and Polyhistor (Agathias, 
li. 25), that the origimil dynasty of Assyrian kings 
ended with a ceiiain Belochus or Beletls, who was 
succeeded by a usurper (ciilloil by them Beletaras 
or Balatorus), in whose family the ciown continued 
until the destruction of Nineveh. The general cha- 
I'acterofthe cii'cumstauces iianutcd, combined with 
a ceitain degree of resemblance in the names — for 
Belochus is close upon Phaloch, and Belctanis may 
represent the second element in Tigluth-Pifcs^r (who 
in the inscriptions is called ** Tiglath-Pa/o^siV*rt ”) — 
induce a suspicion that piolxibly the Pul or Phalodi 
of Scripture was really the last king of the old 
monarcliy , and that TigLath-Pileser 11., Ids successor, 
was the founder of wiiat has been adled the “ Lower 
liimpirc.” It may be suspected that Berosus really 
gave this account, and that Polyhistor, who lepeated 
it, has been misreported by Eusebius. The .syn- 
chronism lietween the revolution in Assyria and the 
cm of Babylonian independence is thus brought 
almost to exactness, for Tiglath-Pileser is known to 
have been ujx)!! the throne alKtut B.C. 740 (Clinton, 
F. //., i. p. 278), and may well luive ascended it 
in B.C. 747. 

10. Supposed loss of the empire at this period . — 
Many writem of repute — among them Clinton and 
Niebuhr — have been inclined to accept tho state- 
ment of Herodotus with respect to the breaking up 
of the whole empire at this period. It is evident, 
however, both from Scripturo and, from the monu- 
ments, that the shock sustained through the do- 
mestic revolution has been greatly exaggerated. 
Niebuhr himself observes ( Vortrdge iiber odte (7c- 
schichtef i. p. 38) that afmr the revolution Assyria 
soon ** recovered herself, and displayed the most 
extraordinary energy.** It is plain, from Scriptuie, 
that in tho reigns of Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, 
S.argon, Sennacherib, and Ksarhaddon, Assyiia was 
as great as at any former era. These kings all 
warred successfully in Palestine and its neighbour- 
hood ; some attacked Egypt (Is. xx. 4) ; one appears 
as master of Media (2 K. xvii. G) ; while another 
has authority over Babylon, Susiana, and Elymms 
(2 K. xvii. 24; Ezr. iv. 9). So fiur from our 
observing symptoms of weakness and curtailed 
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dominion, it is clear that at no time wore tho 
Aasyrian arms pushed furtlier, or their cflbi*ts moro 
sustained and vigorous. The Assyrian annals for 
the ])cri(xl are in the must complete accordance with 
these representations. They exhibit to us tho 
above-mentioned monarchs as extending their do- 
minions furtlier than any of their prodm'ssors. 
The empire is continually rising under them, and 
readies its culminating point in the reign of Esar- 
lioddon. The statements of the inscriptions on 
these 8ubj(*cts aie fully borne out by the iiulica- 
tions of greatness to be traced in the aichitectuial 
monuments. No palace of the old mouaich) 
equalled, either in size or splendour, that of Sen- 
nacherib at Nineveh. No series of kings belonging 
to it loft buildings at all to be compare<l with 
those which were erected by Sargon, his son, and 
his grandsdn. The magnificent remains at Ko- 
yunjik and Khorsabod belong entirely to these later 
kings, while those at Nimnui are about equally 
divided between them mid their predecessors. It 
is further noticeable that the writers who may be 
presumed to have drawn from Berosus, as l*oly- 
histor mid Abydenns, particulaily expatiated iijniii 
the glories of these later kings. Polyhistor said 
(ap. Euseh. i. 5) that Sennacherib conquered Baby- 
lon, defeated a (Jrcek army in Cilicia, anij built 
there Tarsus, the capital. Abydenus related the 
same hicts, except that he substituted for the Creek 
aimy of Polyhistor a (iieek fleet; and mlded, that 
Esarhaddon (his Axerdis) conquered lower Syria 
and Egypt {ibid. i. 9). Sirailaily Menander, flie 
Tyrimi historian, assigned to Shalmaneser an evpi'- 
dition to Cyprus (ap. .Joseph. Ant. Jitd. ix. 14), 
and Herodotus himself mlmitted that Sennacherib 
invaded Egypt (ii. 141). On every ground it seems 
necessary to conclude that the second Assyiimi 
kingdom w'os really greater mid more glorious than 
the first; that under it the limits of the empire 
reached their fullest extent, and the internal pros- 
perity was at the highest. 

The statement of Herodotus is not, however, 
without a basis of tmth. It i.s certain that Baby- 
lon, about the time of Tiglath-Pilesci*s accession, 
ventured upon a revolt, which she seems after- 
waids to have reckoned the commencement of her 
independence [Babylon!. The knowledge of this 
tiict may have led Hcrod^otus into his enor, for he 
would naturally .suppose that when Babylon be- 
came fiee there was a general dissolution of the 
empire. It has been shown that this is far from 
the truth ; mid it may further be observed that, 
e\en ns regards Babylon, tho Assyrian loss was 
not ponnanont. Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esar- 
haddoii, all exercised fidl authority over that coun- 
try, which appears to have been still an Assyrian 
fief at the close of the kingdom. 

11. Successors of Esarhaddon . — By the end of 
the reign of Esarhaddon the triumph of the Assy- 
rian arms had been so complete that scaiocly an 
enemy was left who could cause her serious anxiety. 
The kingdoms of Hamath, of Damascus, and of 
Samaria, hod been successively absorbed; Phoenicia 
had been conquei-ed ; Judaea had been made a feud- 
Rtory ; Philistia and Idumaea had been subjected, 
Egypt chastised, Ikibylon recovered, cities planted 
in Media. Unless in Armenia and Susiana there 
was no foe left to chastise, and the consequence 
appears to have been that a time of profound peace 
succeeded to the long and bloody wars of Sargon 
and his immediate successors. In Scripture it is 
roinarkable that we hear nothing of Assyria after 
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the reign of Ksnrhaddoii, and profane history is 
equally silent until the attacks begin whicli brought 
abtint her downfal. The monuments show that 
the sou of Esaihaddon, who was called Sardami- 
psilus by Abydenus (up. Euseb. i. D), ma»le scarcely 
any milittiry expeditions, but occupied almost his 
whole time in the enjoyment of the pleasures of 
the chase. lnstca<l of adorning his residence — iis 
his predecessors hml been accustomed to do — ^with 
a record and representation of his conquests, Sarda- 
luipalus II. covered the walls of his pailacc at Nine- 
veh with sculptures exhibiting bis skill and prowess 
ii 5 a hunter. No doubt the military spint rapidly 
decayed under such a ruler, and the advent of fresh 
enemies, synchronising with this decline, produced 
the ruin of a power which had for six centuries 
beoti dominant in Western Asia. 

12. Fall of Assyria. — The tiill of Assyria, long pre- 
viously prophesied by l3aiali(x. 5-19), was eflectcd 
(huinsuily speakuig) by the growing strength and 
boldness of the Medcs. If we may trust Herodotus, 
the first Aledian attack on Nineveh took place about 
the year «.c. G33. By wliat circumstances this 
people, wlio hatl so long been engaged in contests 
with tlio Assyrijuis, and had hitherto shown them- 
selves so utterly unable to resist them, became 
suddenly strong enough to assume an aggri'ssive 
attitude, and to force the Ninevites to submit to a 
siege, can only be conjectured. Whether mere 
natural increase, or whether fresh immigrations 
fiom the east, had raised the Median nation at this 
time so tar above its former condition, it is impos- 
sible to determine. We csui only say that, soon 
jiller the middle of the seventh century they began 
to press upon the Assyrians, and that, gradually 
iiicrejisiug in strength, they proceeded, about the 
year u.C. 633, to attempt the conquest of the 
eountry. For some tim<} their ell\»rts weM luisuc- 
cessful ; but after a while, having won over the 
Ikibyloniaiis to their side, they became superior to 
the Assyrians in the field, and about li.o. 625, or 
a little earlier, laid final siege to the capital [Me- 
diaJ. Saracus, the last king — probably the grand- 
son of Esarhaddon — ^made a stout an<l proloiigtnl 
defence, but at leiigth, finding lesistaiice vain, he 
collected liis wives and his treasures in his piilace, 
and with liis own liaud setting fire to the building, 
perished in the fiames. This account is given in 
brief by Abydenus, who probably follows ^rosus ; 
and its outline so far agrees with Ctesias (ap. 
Diod. ii. 27) as to give an important value to that 
writer’s details of tho siege. [Nineveh.] In 
the general fact that Assyria was overcome, and 
Nineveh captuied and destroyed, by a combined 
attack of Medes and Babylonians, Josephus {Ant, 
Jrtd. X. .5) and the l)ook of Tobit (xiv. 15) arc 
agreed. Polyhistor also implies it (ap. Euseb. i. 
5) ; and these authorities must be regarded as out- 
weighing the silence of Herodotus, who mentions 
only the Medes in connexion with the capture (i. 
106), and says nothing of the Babylonians. 

^ 13. Fulfilment of prophecy. — The prophecies of 
Nahum and Zephaniah (ii. 13-5) against Assyria 
were probably delivered shortly before the catas- 
trophe. Tho date of Nahum is very doubtful 
[Nahum], but it is not unlikely that he wrote 
about n.c. 645, towards close of the reign of 
Manasseh. Zephaniah is even later, since ho pio- 
^hesied under Josiah^ who reigned from b.o. 639 
to 608. If B.o. 625 be the date of tlie destruction i 
of Nineveh, we may place Zephaniah’s prophecy | 
about B.a. 630. Ezi^icl, writing about b.c. J384, ! 
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beat's witness historically to the complete destruc- 
tion which htul come upon the Assyrians, using the 
example as a warning to. Pharaoh-Hophra and the 
Egyptians (ch. xxxi.). 

it was declared by Nahum emphatically, at the 
close of his prophecy, that there should be “ no 
healing of Assyria’s bruise *’ (iii. 19). In accord- 
ance with this mmouncoment we find that Assyria 
never rose again to any importance, nor even suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a distinct nationality: Once 
only was revolt attempted, and then in conjunction 
with Annenia and Media, the latter heading the 
rebellion. This attempt took place about a century 
after the Median conquest, during the troubles 
which followed upon the accession of Dai'ius Hy- 
stiispis. It failed signally, and appears never to 
have been repeated, the Assyrians remaining 
thenceforth submissive subjects of the Persitm em- 
pire. They were reckoned in the same satiapy 
with Babylon (Heiod. iii. 92; comp. i. 192), and 
paid an annual tribute of a thousiuid talents of 
silver. In the Persian armies, which were drawn 
in great part fiom the subject-nations, they appear 
never to have bfeen hdd of much account, though 
they fought, in common with the other .levies, at 
Thermopylae, at Cunaxa, at Issus, and at Arbela. 

14. General character of ike empire . — In con- 
sidering the general character of tho Assyrian em- 
pire, it is, in the first place, to be noticed, that like 
all the early monarchies which attained to any 
great extent, it was composed of a number of sepa- 
rate kingdoms. In the East, conquest has scarcely 
ever been followed by amalgamation, «ind in the 
primitive empires there was not even any attempt 
at that governmental centraliKition which we find 
at a later period in the satrapial systdm of Persia. 
As Solomon ** reigned over all the kimjdoms from 
the river (Euphrates) unto the land of the Philis- 
tines and the border of Egypt,” so the Assyrian 
monarcJis liore sway over a number of petty kings 
— the native rulera of the several coimtrios — through 
the entire extent of their dominions. These native 
princes — the sole governors of their own kingdoms 
— were feudatories of tho Great Monaich, of whom 
they held their crown by the double tenure of 
homage and tribute. Meuahem (2 K. xv. 19), 
Hoshea (ibid. xvii. 4), Ahaz (ibid. xvi. 8), lleze- 
kiah (ibid, xviii. 14), and Mannssch (2 (.3ir. xxxiii. 
11-3), were certainly in this position, as weie 
many native kings of Babylon, lioth prior and sub- 
sequent to Nabonassar ; and this system (if we may 
trust the inscriptions) was universal throughout 
the empire. It naturally involved tlie frciiuent 
recurrence of troubles. Princes circumstanced as 
were tho Assyrian feudatories would be always 
looking for on occasion when they might revolt and 
re-establish their independence. The oiler of a 
foreign alliance would be a bait which they could 
scarcely resist, and hence the continual ‘warnings 
given to the Jews to beware of trusting in Egypt. 
Apart from tills, on the occurrence of any imperial 
misfortune or difticulty, such for instance as a 
disastrous expedition, a fonnidable attack, or a 
sudden death, natural or violent, of the reigning 
monarch, there would be a strong temptation to 
tlirow off the yoke, which would Icail, olmbst of 
necessity, to a lebelliou. The history of the 
kings of Israel and Judah sufficiently illustrates 
the tendency in question, which required to be met 
by checks and remedies of tho severest character. 
The deposition of the rebel prince, the wasting of 
his country, the plunder of his capitel, a considerable 
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increase in the iimoimt of the tribute ihencefoith| 16. Cicilisatiim of tfie Asmyrlm . — civilisa- 
required, were the usual uouhinj nonet's of jui uiisuc- I tion of the Assyrians, as Inis liocn already observed, 
cessful revolt; to which w.ore added, njMin oeeasion, j was derived orip;iii{Uly fioni the Babylonians. They 
still more stringent measures, as tlic wholesale exe- | were a Semitic race, originally resident in Babylonia 
cution of those chietly concerned in the attempt, or j (which at that time was Cushite), and thus ac- 
the transphuitation of the i-ebel nation to a dishuit j quainted with the Babylonian inventions and dis- 
locality. The captivity of Israel is only jin insUmce coveries, who ascended the valley of the Tigris and 
of a practice long previously known to the Assy- 1 established in the tract immeiiately below the 
rians, and by them handed on to the Babylonian Armenian mount;uns a separate and distinct nation- 
and I’efsiaii governments. ality. Their modes of writing and building, the 

It is not quite certain how fai* Assyria required a form and size of their bricks, their architectural oi- 
ivligious conformity from the subject people. Her namentation, their religion and woi-ship, in a gi eat 
religion was a gross and complex polytheism, compris- mcasiii-e, were drawn from Babylon, which they 
ing the worahip of thirteen principal and numeraiis alw'ays regaided as a sacred land — the oiiginal scat 
minor divinities, at the head of the whole of whom of their nation, and the true home of all their gods, 
stood the chief god, A.sshur, who seems to be the with the one exception of Asshur. Still, ns their 
deified pitriarch of the nation (Gen. x. 22). The civilisation de\relopeil, it became in many respects 
inscriptions appear to state that in all countries peculiar. Their art is of home growth, 'fhe 
over which the Assyrians established their supre- alabaster quarries in their neighbourhood supplied 
macy, they set up “ the laws of Ai>bhur,” and tliem with a material unknown to their so'uthiTii 
“ altara to the Great Gods.” It was pi*obably in , neighlioui's, on which they could represent, for 
connexion with this Assyrian requirement that | better than upon enamelled bricks, tbe sceni's which 
Ahaz, on his return from Damascus, where he had j interested them. Their artists, faithful and la- 
made his submission to Tiglalh-Pileser, incurred borious, acquired a considerable power of reiidi'ring 
the guilUof idolatry (2 K. xvi. 10-6). The history the human and animal fomis, and made vivid and 
of llezekiah would seem, however, to show that striking representations of the principal occupations 
the rule, if resisted, was not rigidly enforced ; for of human life. If they do not greatly allect the 
it cannot be supposed that he would have consented ideal, and do not, in this branch, iittaiii to any 
to re-establish the idolatiy which he had removed, very exalted rank, yet even here their emhlemalic 
yet he certainly came to tcims with Sennacherib, figures of the gods have a dignity and grandeur 
and resumed his position of tributary (2 K. xviii. which is worthy of remark, and which implies the 
14). In any case it must be imderatood that the possession ol‘ some elevated feelings. But their 
worship which the couquerora introduced was not chief glory is in the representation of the actual, 
intended to supersede the religion of the conquered Tlicir pictures of war, and of the chase, anil even 
race, but was only required to be superadded as a ^ sometimes of the more peaceful incidents of human 
mark and badge of subjection. I life, have a fidelity, a spirit, a boldness, and an 

15. Its extent, — ^VVith regard to the extent of ; appearance of life, which place them high among 
the empire veiy exaggerated views have been cn- i risilistic schools. Their art, it should be also noted, 
tei^tainol by miuiy writers. Ctesias took Semira- ! is piogrcssivc. Unlike that of the Egyptians, which 
mis to India, and made the empire of Assyi'ia at | continues comparatively stationary from the earliest 
least co-extensive with that of Persia in liis own j to the latest times, it plairdy advances, hi'coming 
day. This false notion has long been exploded, hut continually more natiiuil and less uncouth, moi e lili*^ 
even Niebuhr appears to have believed in the e\- | like and less stitf, more varied and less conventional, 
tension of Assyrian influence over Asia Minor, in i The latest sculptures, which arc those in the huntiug- 
thc expedition of Memnou — whom he considered 1 ]ialace of the son of Ksavhaildon, are decidedly the 
ail Assyrian — to Troy, and in the derivation of the , liest. Here the animal-forms approach perfection, 
Lydian Ilcracleids from the firet dynasty of Nine- j and in the sti-iking attitudes, the new groupings, 
vite monarchs {Alt. GeschicM. i. pp. 28-9). The I and the more careful and exact drawing of the 
information deriveil from the native monumcnt.s j ivhole, we see the beginnings of a taste and a pow-er 
tends to contract the empire within more reasonable ! which might have expanded under favourahle 
hoimds, and to give it only the expansion which is circumstances into the finished excellence of the 
indicated for it in Scriptui-e. On the west, tlie Me- Greeks. 

ditemuiean and the river Halys appear to have The ailvanccd condition of the Assyrians in vari- 
boen the boundaries ; on the north, a fluctuating ous other respects is abundantly evidenced alike by 
line, never reaching the Euxine nor extending be- the representations on tlie sculptures aruP hy the 
yoiid the northern frontier of Armenia ; on the cast, remains discovered among their buildings. They are 
the Caspian Sea and the Great Salt Desert ; on the found to have understood and applied the arch ; to 
south, the Persian Gulf and the Desert of Arabia, have made tunnels, oqucrlucts, and drains ; to have 
The countries included within these limits are the used the lever and the roller ; to have engraved gems ; 
following : — Susiana, Oluddaca, Babylonia, Media, to have understood the arts of inlaying, enamelling, 
Maticne, Ai'mciiia, Assyria l^roper, Mesopotamia, and overlaying with metals ; to have manufactured 
parts of Cappadocia and Cilicia, Syria, Phoenicia, glass, and been aapiaintcd with the leus; to have 
Palestine, and Iduma(>a. Cypnis was also for a possessed vases, ,jars, bronze and ivory ornaments, 
while a dependency of the Assyi ian kings, and they dishes, bells, eamugs, mostly of good workmanship 
may peihaps have held at one time certain portions and elegant foims — ^in a word, to have attained to 
of Lower Egypt. Lydia, however, Phrygia, Lycia, a very higli pitch of material comfort and pros- 
Pamphylia, Pontus, Iberia, on the west and north, perity. They were stilly however, in the most im- 
Bactria, Sacia, Parthia, India — even Carmania and portant points harhaiians. Their government was 
Persia Proper — upon the east, were altogether lie- rude and inartificial ; their religion coarse and 
yond the limit of the Assyrian sway, and appear at sensual ; their conduct of war cruel ; even their 
no time even to luivc been over-run by the Assy art materialistic and so dchosing; they hod served 
rian armies. their purpose when they had prepared the East for 
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Dentmliseci govcniiiient, and been (joiVs scourge to 
punish the pi'ople of Israel (Is. x. 5-6) ; they were, 
therefore, swept away to allow the rise of that 
Ariiin race which, with less appreciation of art, 
was to introduce iuto Western Asia a more spiritual 
form of ivligion, a better treiitmeut of captives, 
and a superior governmental organisation. 

(See for the geography Capt. Jones' paper ih the 
xiv‘** volume of the Aiiatic Society*s Journal (part 
2) ; Col. Clu*Miey's Euphrates Expedition ; Mr. 
l-ayard’s works; Rich’s Kurdistan^ &c. For the 
historicjil views, llawliuson’s Jlcrodotits, vol. i.; 
Bmndis’s itenm Assyriarum Tempora Emendata ; 
Sir 11. Rawlinson’s Contributions to the Asiat, Soc. 
Journ. and the Athenaeum; Bo^auquet’s Sacred 
ami Profane Chronology ; M. Oppert’s Rapport 
a sou Erccllence M, le Ministre da V Instruciion ; 
Dr. Hincks’s Contributions to the Dublin University 
Mayazine; Mr. Vance Smith’s Exposition of the 
Prophecies relating to Eineveh and Assyria ; and 
romp. H. («. NicbuliFs Vortrage ufyer alter Ge- 
sdn'r.lde, vol. i.; Clinton's Fasti /Iell.y\o\. i.; and M. 
Niebuhr’s Geschichte AssnPsund liabeCs.) [41. U.] 

AS'TAROTII 'h(Trapd>e\ Asia- 

roth)y IkMit. i. 4. [Ashtaroth.] 

ASTAU'TE. [Asiitoretii.] 

AS'TATII (’A(rTd6; Ezead), 1 Esd. viii. 38. 
[Azgad.] 

ASTRONOMY. [Star.] 

AST Y'A( J ES (^AtrTvdyris ; llcrotl. ^Aerviyasy 
C’tes. ’AerirdSas), the last king of the Medcs, n.C. 
595-560, or u.C. 592-558, who was conquered 
by (’ynts (Bel and Dragon, 1). The name is 
iiietitilled by Rawlinsou and Niebuhr (^Gesch, 
AsfiUpSy p. di) with Deioces = Ashdahdk (Am.), 
Ajis Ihihdka (Ptrs.), ** the biting snahey* the 
emblem of the Median power. [Darius thk 
Meue; Oyiu'S.] [B. F. W.] 

ASUPTIM, and “HOUSE OF” (H'S 
D'QDKn ; oJkos 'Aowpivvy ’£o'c(pI/i ; Dornus scr~ 

rontm Concilimn)y 1 Chr. xxvi. 15, 17. This 
word is jjrobably not to be taken as a piopcr 
name : in Neh. xii, 25, it is rcndcreil in A. V. 
“ thrthholds.” 

ASYN'CRITUS (^AavyKpiros ; AsyncrUus\ 
a Christian at Home, saluted by JSt. Paul fllom. 
xvi. 14). 

A'TAD, the tlireshing-floor of (*113^11 I'ji = 
“ the floor (or trodden space) of the thorn Sam. 
Vers, n'ltsy nR'TK ; Saail. ; &hcos 

Ards I area A tad), a spot “ beyond Jordan,” 
at which Joseph and his brethren, on their way 
troin Egypt to Hebron, m.adc their seven days’ 
“ great and very sore mourning ” over the body 
of Jacob; in consequence of which we are told 
it^ acquirod from the Canaanites the new name 
ot Ahel-Mitzraim (Gen. 1. 10, 11). According to 
Jerome (Onom. s. o. Areaatad) it was in his day 
or Bethacla (Beth-Hogla), a name 
which he (^nuects with the gyratory dances or 
laces of tlie funeral ceremony ; ** locus gyri ; co quod 
|bi moro plangentium circumierint.” Bcth-Hoglah 
IS known to have lain between the Jordan and Jericho, 
therrtore on the west side of Jordan [Beth-Hog- 
LAHJ ; and with this ngices the fact or the mention 
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of the Canaanites, “ the inhabitants of the land,” 
who were confined to the west side of the river (see 
amongst otliero verse 13 of this chapter), and one 
ot whose special haunts wius the sunken district “ by 
the ‘ side ’ of Jordan ” (Num. xiii. 29). [Canaan.] 
The word “ beyond,” although usually signi- 
fying the east of Jordan, is yet used for cither east 
or west according to the position of the speaker. 
[Eber.] That Jerome should have deflniKl the 
situation as “ trans Jordiuiem,” at the same time 
that he explains it as between the liver and Jericho, 
may be accounted for either by the words being a 
mere quotation from the text, or by some suhse- 
quent eomiption of copyists. The paa^^gc does 
not suiTive in Eusebius. [G.] 

AT'ARAH ; *Ardpa ; Atara), a w ife of 

Jei-alimeel, and mother of Oiiam (1 Cbr. ii. 26). 

ATAR'GATIS (fArapydns, Stiab. xvi.p. 785, 

*Arapyarlov 8^ r^u *A9dpay oi "EA.Aiji'cv 

iKdhovy), or acconling to another form of the word 
Dekckto ( AfpK € T ( 6 , Strab. 1. c . ; Luc. dc Syria 
dea, p. 884 ed. Boned. ; Plin. IT. N, v. 19 proaV- 
giosa Atargatis Graccis JJerceto ; Ov. 3fct. iv. 45 
Dercetis), a Syrian goddess, repicsente-l generally 
with the laxly of a woman and the tail of a fish 
(Luc. 1 . c . ; Ovid, 1 . c. comp. Dagon). Her most 
famous temples were at Hiemiiolis (Mabiig) and 
Ascalon. Herodotus identified her with Aphrodite 
Urania (i. 105, coinpartHl with Died. Sic. ii. 4). 
Lucian compared her with Here, though he allowed 
that she combined traits of other deities (Aphrodite, 
Rhea, Selene, &c.; ^e Ashtorktii). Plutareh 
{Crass, 17) says that someiogarded her as “Aphro- 
dite, others as Here, others as tlie cause and natural 
power which provides the principles aiid^ccds for 
all things from moisture ” {r^y hpx^s Ka\ (rir4p- 
para vacriv ^p&y vapao’xoOo’ay alriay xal 
< l > vcriy '). This last view is probably an accurote 
description of the attributes of the goddess, and 
explains her fish-like funn and popular identifica- 
tion with Aphrodite. Lucian also mentions a 
a>remoiiy in her worship at llierapolis which 
apijcaro to be connected with the same belief, and 
with the origin of her name. Twice a year water 
w^as brought from distant places and pnurcil intii 
a chasm in the temple; because, he adds, ae- 
eordiug to tradition, the watei-s of the Deluge wero 
drained away through that opening (cfo Syria den, 
p. 883). Compare Bunn, ad Ovid. Met. iv. 45, 
where most of the references are given nt length ; 
Movers, J^hoeniz. i. 584 If. 

There was a temple of Atargatis (^Arapyaritoy, 
Alex. ’Arepy. — 2 Macc. xii. 26) at Karnion (Kar- 
naim, 1 Macc. v. 43; i. c. Ashtaroth-Karnnim) 
which was destroyed by Judas Maccabaeus (1 Macc. 
V. 44). 

The name is rightly derived by Michaelis (Xcor. 
Syr, pp. 975 f.) from Syr. Targeto, an opening 
{tarag, he opened). Comp. Movers, Phoeniz, i. 594 
f. Othera Imve deduced it, with little prohor 
bility, from "1| greatness of fortune (fl), or 
3*1 great fish, Gesenius {2'hes. s, v. pj'H) 

suggests Syr. ditrgeto — dagto, a fish. It has been 
supposed that Atargatis was the tutelary ^dess 
of the first Assyrian dynasty {Derketadae, fr. Der- 
keto: Niebuhr, Gesch, Assut^s, pp. 131, 138), and 
that the name appears in Tiglath- or TV/ytiM-Pilesei* 
(id, p. 37). 

An interesting coin ropresenting Atargatis is 
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engraved and described in the Philosophical Trans- 
curious f vol. Ixi. pp. 34G ft'. 

AT'AROTH (nhOg, and once Klttg = 
crowns; *ATap(&$; Ataroth)^ the name of 
seveial places in Palestine both on tlio E. and W. of 
Jordiiu. 

1. One of the towns in the “ land of Jazer and 
land of Gilead *’ (Num. xxxii. 3), taken and ** built *’ 
by the tribe of Gad (xxxii. 34). From its mention 
with places which have been identified on the N.E. 
of the Dead Sea near the mountain of Jchel Attar&s 

^ assumed \^etwcen 

Ataroth and that mountain. But Jehel Attarw 
lies considerably to the S. of Heshbon (Afcs&dn), 
which was in .the tribe of Reuben, and which is 
named apparently as the southernmost limit of Gad 
(Josh. xiii. 26 ), so that some other identification is 
nece.ssary. Atroth>Shophan was probably in the 
neighbourhood of Ataroth ; the Shophan servuig as 
a distinction ; but for this .st^e Atro l'H. 

2. A place on the (South ?) boundary of Ephraim 
and Maua.sseh (Josh. xvi. 2, 7). The whole apeci- 
/ication of this boundary is exc^ingly obscure, and 
it is not possible to say whether Ataroth is or is not 
the same place as, 

3. Atarotii-adar, or -addar on 

the west border of Benjamin, “near the ‘moun- 
tain ’ thcat is on the south side of the nether Beth- 
horon *’ (Jobh. xviii. 13). in xvi. 5 it is accurat^y 
rendered Atarolh-addai*. 

In the Onomasticon motion is made of an 
Atharoth in Ephraim, in the mountains, 4 miles N. 
ofSel)aste: «^swell•as of two places of the name 
“ not far from ” Jerusalem, The fonner cannot be 
that seen^by Robiiwon (ii. 265), now *Atdra. Ro- 
binson discovei'ed another a^ut 6 miles S. of 
Bethel (i. 575), This is too ftir to the E. of 
Beth-horon to be Ataroth-addar, and too fiir S. to be 
that on the boundtu y of Ephraim (2). 

4. “Ataroth," the house op .Joab" (i,e. 
Ataroth-beth-Joab), a place (?) occuning in the list 
of the descendants of Judah (1 Ohr. ii. ,54; *Atci- 
pdiB oXkov 'IctfdjS ; Cormae domus Joab.') [G.] 

A'TER (ipK ; 'At^p; Ather, Atcr), name of 

two men. 1. (Ezr. ii. 42 ; Neh. vii. 45), called in 
Esdras Iatal. 2. Ater of Hezekiah (Ezr. ii. 16 ; 
. Neh. vii. 21), called in Esdras Aterezias. 

ATIIArAH (n^^ng; 'Aeata; Aihaias),mme 

of a man (Neh. xi. 4). 

ATHALI'AH (n^njf; Tolo^da-, Athalia), 
daugliter of Ahab and Jezebel, married Jehoram 
the son of JeliosLaphat king of Judah, and intro- 
duced into the S. kingdom the worship of Baal, 
which had .ali'eady defiled and overspread the N. 
After the great revolution by which Jehu seated 
himself on the throne of Samaria, she killed all the 
membei's of- the royal family of Judnh who had 
escaped his swoi-d (2 K. x. 14), availing heitielf 
probably of her position as Kiwfs ^^other [Asa], 
to perprtrate the crime. Most likely she exereis^ 
the regal functions during Ahaziah's absence at 
Jezreel (2 K. ix.), and resolved to retain her power, 
especially after seeing the danger to which she was 


^ The marginal note to this name in the Bibles of 
the present day, viz. “ Asarltes or crowns,” &c., is a 
corruption of Afarites in the edition of 1611. 
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exposed by the overthrow of the house of Omri, and 
of Baal- worship in S.nm.'uia. It was not iimisiuU in 
those days for women in the East to attain a pro- 
minent position, their present degradation being the 
result of Mahomchuiism. Miriam, Debomh, Abi- 
gail, arc instances fi'om the Bible, and Dido was 
not far removed from Atlialiah, either in birthplace 
or diftc, if Cai*th.nge was founded n.C. 861 (.losejih. 
c. Apion. i. 18). From the slaughter of the loyal 
house, one infant named Joasli, tlie yoiuigest son of 
Ahaziah, was rescued by his aunt Jehoslieba, 
daughter of Jehoram (probably by another wife 
than Athaliah) who had mani^ .Tchoiadii (2 Chr. 
xxii. 1 1 ) the high-priest (2 Ohr. xxiv. 6). The child 
was brought up under Jchoiarla's care, juid conceaU'd 
in the temple for six years, during which piicsl 
Athalii\h reigned over Judah. At length Jchoia la 
thought it time to produce the lawful king to the 
people, trusting to their zeal for the worship of 
God, and loyalty to the house of Djivid, which had 
been HO strenuously called out by Asa and Jeho.sha- 
phat. After communiciiting his design to five 
“ captains of hundreds,” whose names are given in 
2 Chr. Axiii. 1, and .securing the co-operation of the 
Levites and chief* men in the country-towns in case 
of neressity, ho brought the young Joash into the 
tc-mplc to receive the allegiance of the soldiers of 
the guard. It was customary on the Sabbath for a 
third part of them to do duty at the palace, while 
two-thiixls restrained the crowd of visitors and wor- 
shippers who thronged the temple on that day, by 
occupying the gt-ite of Sur (^-ID, 1 K. xi. 6, called 
of the foundation, 2 Chr. xxiii. 5, which 

Gerlach, in loco, considers the right rmuling in 
Kings also), and the gate “behind thognaixl” {jnyrin 
quite est post hahitaculum sGutnnorum, Vulg.), 
which seem to have been the N. and S. cntraiu-es 
into the temple, acooixling to Ewnld’s dcscri]>tion of 
it (Geschichte, iii. p. .306-7). On the day fixed 
for the outbrecik there was to be no change in the 
arrangement at the palace, lest Athaliah, who did 
not worship in the temple, should form any sus- 
picions from rnKssing her usual gimnl, but the latter 
two-thirds were to protect the king’s jierson by 
forming a long and closely-scrried line across the 
temple, and killing any one who should approach 
within certain limits. They were also furnished 
witli David’s sjwars and shields, tliat the work of 
restoring his descendant might be associated with 
his own sacred weapons. When the guanl had 
taken up their position, the young jnince was an- 
ointed, crowned, and preseiiteil witli the Testimony 
or Law, and Athaliah was first roused to a sense of 
her danger by the shouts and music which accom- 
panied the inauguration of her grandson. She 
burned into the temnie, but found Joash already 
standing “ by a pillar,^’ or more properly on it, t. e. 
on the trilumal or throne apparently imsed on a 
massive column or cluster of columns, wliich the 
king occupied when he attended the service on 
solemn oocasioDs. The phrase in the original is 

•Mtssri'y, rendei'ed M rov trrdXovhy the LXX. and 

super tribunal in the Vulgate, while Gesenius gives 
for the substantive a stage or pulpit (Comp. 2 K. 
xxiii. .3, and Ezek. xlvi. 2.) She arrived however 
too late, and was immediately put to death by Je- 
hoiada’s commands, without temple. The only 
other recorded victim of this happy and almost 
bloodless revolution, was Mattan the priest of 
Baal. For the view hero given of the details of 
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Jehoitula's i>hin, see liwald, Geschxchte, iii. p. 574 ff. I Agora at Athens, namely, the one situated in the 
The Isittei- woixia of ‘2 K. xi. 6 in our A^eraion | valley already described. [The subject is dis- 
^ that it he not broken down** are probably cuss(^ at length in the Dicf. o/ I. p. 293, 
wrong: — Kwald translates, “ accordwigr to cwsfotn seq.] The remark of the sacred historian i-e- 
Geseiiius gives in his Lexicon “a keefnwf off" spocting the inquisitive character of the Athenians 
Clinton’s date for Athaliah’s usurpation is B.c. (xvii. 21) is attested by the unanimous voice of 
883-877. In modem times the history of Athaliaii antiquity. The great Athenian orator rebukes his 
has been illustrated by the music of Handel and countrymen lor their love of constantly going about 
of Mendelssohn, and the stately declamation of in the market, and asking one another, What neAvs ? 
Rsicinc. [(t. K. L. C.] (v€pii6prts abr&v orwOdu€O0ai Kurd r^v iLyopdv. 

ArnTTAx>r'AC! /*A a t a a \ XtysTol T* KawSv ] Dem. Philipp, i. p. 43, «1. 

ArilABlAS (ArBapjas; ct Ai^tharas), a Their natural Iweliness was partly owing 

coiTupt rendering of Nn^"}inni Till!: Tirshatiia to the purity tuid dearness of the atmosphere of 
(1 Kstl. V. 40). * Attica, which also allowed them to pass much 

A mTTi.^xTrvT>TTTa /* A la \ * 1 of their time in the open air. 

ATni!.NO BIUS (A9,j-^fl«0,an airoy 8cnt The remark of St. Paul ..pon the “ .«pen.titiom” 
by Antiochus VII. bidetes to Simra, the Jevrish ^ Atheuiaiia (xyii. 22) w in like 

high i.r.cat (1 Miu.u, iv. 2S-36). He la not m™- conlimicl by'the ancient writen. Thus 

tionrf elaewhcro. [B. h. W.] p^uKinias says that the Athenians surpassed all 

ATHENS Athcnae), the capital other states in the attention which they paid to tlie 

of Attica, and the chief scat of Crecian learning worship of the gfds (* AOrivalots vepiOffSrepdv rt 
.and civilisation during the golden period of the fj rois AxXois is tA 9€7d ion (TirouS^s, I’aus. i. 
hisioxy of (Ireecie. This city is fully described 24, §8) ; and hence the city was crowtled in every 
elsewhere {J)int. of Gr. and limn. Geo(fr. 1, p. direction with temples, altaw, and other sacred 
2.^), s(|.); and an account of it W'ould be out buildings. Thcaltiir*‘ to tbc Unknown God,” which 
of place in the present work. St. Haul visited it St. Uaiil mentions in his nddivss, has been spoken 
in his journey from Macedonia, and appeal's to have of under Altar. 

remained there some time (Acts xvii. 14, 15, seq. • Of the Christian church, founded by St. Paul at 
comp. 1 Thess. iii. 1). During his residence there Athens, wc have no jiarticulars in the N. T. ; but, 
he delivered his niomoiable discourse on the Areo- .according to ecclesiastical tradition (Guseb. II. E. 
pagus to the ** men of Athens” (Acts xvii. 22-31) iii. 4), ])ion 3 rsius the Areopagite, who was con- 
[Arkopauits]. In order to understand the lo- verted by the preaching of the Apostle, was the 
cal ities mentioned in the sacred nairative, it may lirat bishop of the church. [DiOJJVSius.] 
be observctl that four 
hills of moderate h(*ight I 
rise within the Wcalls of | 
the city. Of these one 
lo the norlh-e.xst is the 
celebrated Acropolis, or 
cibidel, being a sqmuu 
craggy rock .about 150 
feet high, immedintely 
to the west of the 
Aeiopolis is a second hill 
of iiiegular form, but 
inferior height, cidled the 
Areoiiagus. To the south- 
west rises a third hill, 
the Pnyx, on which the 
assemblies of the citizens 
were held: and to the 
south of the latter is a 
fourth hill, known .as the 
Museum. The Agrra 
or “ market,” where .St. 

Paul disputed daily, w;us 
situated in the valley be- 
tween the Acropolis, the 
Areopagus, the Pnyx 
and the Museum, being 



Pino uf Athima, Abuwlu|{ tlie poAition of tho Af^m. 


“A.Sr^i“XVbyto?4^^^^ ATHT.AI(*^njl.torn:^nS;0.A.,^Mal«O. 

N.VV. and W., and by the Museum on the S. name of a roan (^Kzr. x. 28). [Aaiatuels.] 

The annexed plan shows the position of the Agora. AmfTT»TT* n. a • ^ i oo 

Many writers have maintained that there were two (Are^d; AgisU), 1 Ksd. v. 3-. 

markets at Athens; and that a second marlcet, [Hatipiia.J 

usually allied the new Agora, existed to the north ATONEMENT, THE DAY OF (DV 
of the Acropolis. If this were tn.e, it would be DnSSH • huipa ifiKouruovi dies expiationnm, 
doubtful in which of the two markets St. Paul v Toifnn,] 

disputed; but since th* publiaition of Porch- propitiahmis ; in .the Talmud, N01 , 

hammer’s treatise on the Topography of Athens, i. c. the dag ; in Philo, ptioreias ioprii. Lib. de Sept. 
it is generally admitted that tlicre was only one vol. v. p. 47, edit. Tauchn. ; in Acts xxvii. 9, ^ 
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vii<rTtla ; in Heb. vli. 27, ^ accoixiing to 

Olshauson and otliera ; but see Ebtt^'s and Bongera 
notes), the great day of national humiliation, and the 
only one commanded in the Mosaic law. ^Fasts.^ 
The mode of its observance is desciibod in Lev. xvi., 
where it should be noticed that in vv. 3 to 10 an 
outline of the whole ceremonial is given, while in 
the rest of the chapter certain points are mentioned 
with more details. The victims which were offered 
in addition to those strictly belonging to the special 
sendee of the day, and to those of the usual daily 
sacriflcj, are enumerated in Num, xxix. 7-11 ; and 
the oonduct of the people is emphatically enjoined 
in Lev. xxiii. 26-32. 

II. It was kept on the tenth day of Tisri, that is, 
from the evening of the ninth to the evening of the 
tenth of that month, five days before the Feast of 
Tabernacles. [Festivals.] tiome have infen'ed 
from Lev. xvi. 1, (hat the day was instituted on 
account of the sin and punishment of Nadab and 
Abihu. Maimonides (More Newchim, xviii.) re- 
gards it os a commemoration of the day on which 
Moses came do.wn from the mount with the second 
tables of the law, and proclaimed to the people the 
forgiveness of their great sin in worshipping the 
golden calf. 

III. The ohserv'ances of the day, as described in 
the law, were as follows. It was kept by the people 
as a solemn sabbath ((rdfi^ara aafifidrav, LXX.). 
They were commanded to set aside all work and 
“ to alHict their souls,” under pain of being ** cut 
off from among the people.” It w’os on this ocui- 
sion only that the high priest was permitted to 
enter into the Holy of Holies. Having bathed his 
person and dressed himself entiiely in the holy 
white linen garments, he brought forw.ard a young 
bullock for a sin-ofi'eiing and a lam for a burat- 
oflering, purchased at his own cost, on Jicxiount of 
himself and his family, and two young goats for a 
.siii-offcring with a larn for a bunit-offcriiig, which 
were paid for out of tlic public treasury, on ac- 
count of (lie p(*ople. He then presented tlie two 
go:its before the Lord at the door of the talH'rnacle 

and cast lots upon them. On one lot 
for Jehovah) was inscribed, and on the other 
(i. e, for Azazcl), He next saciificed the 

young bullock ns a sin-o(fcring for himself and his 
family. Taking with liim some of the blood of the 
bullock, he iilled a censer with burning coals from 
the brazen altar, took a handful of incense, and 
entered into the most holy place. He then thiew 
the incense upon the coals and enveloped the meicy- 
scat in a cloud of smoke. Then, dipping his finger 

* See Lev. xvi. 14. The English version, “upon 
the mcrcy-scat,” appears to be opposed to every 
Jewish aii4hority. (See Drusius in loc. In the Critid 
Slarri.) It has, however, the support of Ewald’a 
authority. The Vulgato omits the clause ; the LXX. 
follows tho ambiguity of the Hebrew. The word 
eastward must mean either the direction in which 
the drops were thrown by the priest, or else on the 
east ride of the ark, f . e. the side towards the veil. 
The last clause of tlie verse may be taken as a re- 
petition of the command, for the sake of emphasis on 
the number of sprinklings : “ And he shall take of 
the blood of the bullock and sprinkle it before tho 
mercy-seat, on the east ; and uven timea shall ho 
sprinkle the blood with his linger before the mercy- 
scat.” 

^ That the altar of incense w’as thus purified on | 
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into the blood, he sprinkled it seven times before 
the mercy -seat, eastward.* 

The goat upon which the lot “for Jehovah” 
had fiUleii wn.s then slain, and tho high-priest 
sprinkled its blood before the mercy-seat in the 
same manner as he had done that of the bullock. 
Going out from the Holy of Holies he purified the 
holy place, sprinkling some of the blood of both the 
victims on the altar of incense.^ At this time no 
one besides the high-priest was suflcrcd to be pre- 
sent in the holy place. 

The purification of the Holy of Holies, and of 
tho holy place, being thus completed, the high 
priest laid his hands upon the head of the goat on 
whidi the lot “for AzazeV' had Men, and con- 
fessed over it all the sins of the people. The goat 
w.os then leil, by a man chosen for the purpose, 
into the wilderness, into “ a land not inhabited,” 
and was there let loose. 

The high priest after this returned into the holy 
place, bathed himself again, put on his usual gar- 
ments of office, and ollered the two rams as hurnt- 
offerings, one for himself and one for the people. 
He also hurot upon the altar the fat of the two 
sin-offerings, while their fle.sh was carried away 
and burned outside the (»im]>. They who took 
away the flesh and the man who h.Td led away the 
goat luul to bathe their persons and wash their 
clothes as soon as their service was perfonned. 

The .'iccpssoiy biimt-oflei irigs mentioned Num. 
xxix. 7-11, weie a young bullock, a ram, seven 
lamKs, and a young goat. It would seem that (at 
least in the time of the second temple) these weie 
oflered by the high priast along with the evening 
sacrifice (sec below, V. 7.) 

It may be seen (as Winer has remarked) that in 
the special rites of the Day of Atonement there is a 
natural gradation. In the firet place the high 
priest .'ind his’fomily are clean.sed ; then atonement 
is made by the purified jiriest for the sanctuary 
and ail contained in it ; then (if the view to which 
reference has been made be correct) for the brazen 
altar in the court, and lastly, reconciliation is made 
for the people, 

IV. In the short account of the ritual of the 
day which is given by .Josephus (Ant. iii. 10, §3) 
j there are a few particnlara which are worthy of 
I notice. His words of course apply to the practice 
in the second temple, when the ark of the covenant 
had disappeared. He states that the high priest 
sprinkled the blood with his finger seven times on the 
ceiling and seven times on the floor of the most holy 
place, and seven times towards it (os^it would appear, 
outside the veil), and round the golden altar. Then 
going into ilie court he cither sprinkled or poured 

I tho day of atonement wc learn expressly from Ex. 
' XXX. 10. Most critics consider that this is what is 
spoken of in Lev. xvi. 18 and 20. But some suppose 
that it is the altar of buriit-offerings which is re- 
ferred to in those verses, the purifleation of the altar 
of incense being implied in that of the holy place 
mentioned in ver. 16. Ahonezra was of this opinion 
(see Drusius in loc.). That the expression, ** before 
^ the Lord,” docs not necessarily mean within tho 
I tuboVnaolc, is evident from Ex. xxix. 11. If the 
j golden altar Is here referred to, it seems remarkable 
that no mention is made in tho ritual of the cleansing 
of the brazen altar. But perhaps tho practice spoken 
of by Josephus and in Mishna of pouring what 

mained of tho mixed brood at the foot of tho large 
altar/ was an ancient one, and was regarded as its 
purifleation. 
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the Mood round the great altar. He also infoiins 
us that along with the the kidneys, the top of 
tlie liver, and the extremities (of ^(oxaf) of the 
victims were burned. 

V. The treatise of the Mishna, entitled Yoma, 
professes to give a full account of the oljservances 
of the clay aecoixling to the usage in the second 
temple. The following details appear cither to be 
interesting in themselves or to illustrate the lan- 
guage of the Pentateuch. 

1. The high priest himself, dressed in his 
coloured official garments, used, on the Day of 
Atonement, to j)erform all the duties of the ordi- 
naiy daily service, such as lighting the lamp, pre- 
senting the daily sacrifices, and oflering the incense. 
After this he bathed himself, put on the white 
garments, and commenced the special rites of the 
day. There is nothing in the Old Testament to 
render it imj)robable that this was flie original 
practice. 

2. The liigh priobt went into the Holy of Holies 
four times in the courac of the day: first, wiili 
the ceiihor and incense, while a priest oontinue*! to 
agitate the blood of the bullock lest it should co- 
agulate : secondly, with the blood of the bullock : 
tiiirdly, with the blood of the goat: fourthly, 
after having ofleml the evening wu;rilicc, to fetch 
out the c'enscr and the jilate which had contained 
the incense. These tour entrances, ffirming, as 
they do, pirls of the one grejit annual rite, are not 

0] >i)osed to a reasonable view of the statement in 
lleb. ix. 7, and that in Joscidius, Bell. Jiul. V. 5. 
§7. ’rhrec of the entrances seem to be very dis- 
tinctly imphed in Lev. xvi. 12, 14, and 15. 

J». It is siiid that the blood of the bullock and 
tliat of the goat were each sprinkled eujht times, 
once towjurds the ceiling an(l seven tim<s on the 
floor. This does not agree with the words of .lo- 
sophus (see above, JV.). 

4. After he had gone into the most holy pUice 
the tliird time, and laid returned into the holy 

1) lace, the high priest .sprinkled the blood of the 
bullock eight times towar<ls the veil, and did the 
same with the blood of ilie goiit. Having then 
mingled the blocal of the two victims togetlier and 
sprinkled the altar of incense with the mixture, he 
c.nne into the court and ])ourcd out what remained 
at the foot of the altar of hurnt-oflering. 

5. Most csireful directions are given tor the pre- 
paration ot the high priest for the services of the 
♦lay. For seven days previously he kejit away 
Irom his own house and dwelt in a chamber ap- 
pointed for Ills use. This was to avoid fJio acci- 
d(‘ntal .uses of pollution which he might meet 
with in his domestic life. Hut to provide for the 
po^ssihility of his incurring some uncleauness in 
spite of this precaution, a deputy was chosen who 
might iu:t for him when the d;iy came. In tlie 
treatise of the Mishna entitled “ l»irki Avoth,” it is 
stated that no such mlschmice ever befel the high 
purat. But Josephus (^Ant. xvii. G, §4) relates 
an mstance of the high priest Matthias, in the time 
« Herod the Great, when his relation Joseph took 
ms place m the sacred office. During tlie whole of 

seven days the high priest luul to perform the 
0 uiary sacerdotal duties of the daily service him- , 
Atonement. On Hic 

rd day and on the seventh he was sprinkled with 
in^ff*^**** heifer in order to cleanse him 

Li touched a dea*l body 

I knowing it. On tlie .seventh day he was 
«}quired to take a solemn oatli before the 
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elders that he would alter nothing whatever in the 
accustomed rites of the Day of Atonemeut.o 

6. Several curious particulars are stated regard- 
ing the scapegoat. The* two goats of the sin- 
oHering were to be of similar appearance, size, and 
value. The lots were, originally, of boxwood, but 
ill later times they were of golil, Thi*y were put 
into a little box or urn, into wliich tlie High Priest 
put both his hands and took out a lot in each, 
while the two goats stood before him, one at the 
right side and the other on the left. The lot in 
each hand belonged to the goat in the corresponding 
position, and when the lot “/or AziveeV* happened 
to he in the right hand, it was reganled as a good 
omen. The high priest then tied a piece of scailet 
cloth on the scapegoat’s head, called “ the sciu'let 
tongue,” from the shape in which it was cut. Mai- 
moiiidcs says that thi.s was only to distinguish liini, 
in order that he might be kiunvu when the time came 
for him to be sent away. Hut in the Gemara it is 
asserted that the red cloth ought to turn white, ns 
a token of God’s acceptance of the atonement of the 
day, referring to Is. i. 18. A particular instance of 
sucli a change, when also the lot “ fo AzazeV* was 
in the priest’s right hand, i.s relatnl as having 
occurred in the time of Simon the Just. It is 
further stated that no such change took place for 
forty years before the destruction of Jeiusaleni. 
The prayer which the high ]>iiest uttered over tlie 
head of the goat was as follows : — “ O Lonl, the 
house of Israel, thy people, have trespassed, rebelled, 
and sitmed btdbre thee. 1 beseech thcc, 0 Lord, 
forgive now their trespasses, rebellions and sins 
which thy people have committed, as it is written 
in the law of Moses, thy servant, saying that in that 
day there shall be * an atonement for you to 
cleanse you that ye may be clean from all your 
sins before the Lord ” (Gemara on Yoma, quoted 
by Frischmuth). The goat was then goaded and 
rudely treated by the people till it was led away 
by the m.aii apixiinted. As soon as it reached a 
certain spot, which seems to have been regarded as 
the cominencemcnt of the wilderness, a signal was 
mofle by some sort, of telegraphic contrivance, to the 
high priest, who waited for it. Tho man who Itnl 
the goat is said to luive taken him to the top of a 
high precipice and thrown him down backwards, so 
os to dash him to pieces. If this was not a mistaku 
of tho writer of Yoma, it iruist have been, as 
Spencer argues'a modem innovation. It cannot bo 
doubted that the gout was, origin.'illy, set free. 
Kven if there be any uncertainty in the woiils of 
the Hebrew, the rendering of the LXX. must be 
bettw authority than the Talmud — iral h ^(airocr- 
riWoiv rhv xlfkapov rhv SietrraX^evov fls &<pt<riy 
K. T. A, Lev. xvi. 20, 

7. Tho high priest, as soon as ho had received 
the signal that the goat had reached tho wildcrnc.ss, 
read some lessons from the law, and oil'ered up 
some prayers. He then batlicd himself, resumed 
his coloured garments, and olfored either the whole, 
or a great port, of the ncce.ssory ollering (mentioiuHl 
Num. xxxix. 7-11) with tho regular evening sacri- 
fice. After this, he washed again, put on the 
white garments, and entered the most holy place 
for the fourth time, to fetch out the censer and 

® This, accordinpr to the Jerusalem (icmara 
Toma (quoted by Lightfoot), was instituted iii con- 
sequence of an innovation of the Sudducran Jiarty, 
who had directed the high priest to throw the in- 
cense ujion the censor outside the veil, and to curry it, 
smoking, into the Holy of Holies. 
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the incense-plate. This terminated the s|iccial rit^ 
of the iUiy. 

8. The Mibhna gives vciy strict rnlos for the 
histing of the pe(>^)le. In the law itjtelf no express 
mention is made of abstinence from food. But it is 
most likely implied in the command that the people 
were ** to aOiict their souls.’* Acconling to Yomu, 
every Jew (except invalids and children under 13 
years of age) is t()rhiddon to eat an^hing so laVge 
as a date, to drink, or to wash irom sun-set to 
sun-set. 

VI. There has been much discussion regaixling 
the memiing of the w^rd Azazcll The opinions which 
seem most worthy of notice are the following ; — 

1. It has been regarded as a designation of the 

goat itself. This view has been most favoured by 
the old interpreters. They in general supposed it 
to mean the yont sent away, or let loose. In 
accordance with this the Vulgate renders it. Caper 
Umissarius ; Smmachus, 6 rpdyos iirtpx6fieuos ; 
Aquila, 6 rpayos iLiro\t\ifi€vos Lather, der 
Icdigo Bock ; the English translators, the scapegoat. 
The LXX. uses the term 6 airoiro/xiratos, applied 
to the goat itself. Theodoret and Cyril of Alex- 
andria consider the meaning of the Hebrew to he the I 
goat sent away, and regard that as the sense of the ' 
word used in the LXX. If they were right, &iroiro/A- 
wa?os is, of course, not employed in its ordinary 
meaning (Averruncus). (See Suicer, s.n.) It should 
also be obseiwed that in the latter clause of Lev. 
xvi. 10 the LXX. renders the Hebrew term os if it 
was an abstract noun, translatuig by «Js 

T^v haroTtofiiHiv. Buxtorf Lex.) and Fagius 
( Criiitti Sacri, in loc.) in accoixlaucc with this view 
of its meaning, derived the word from TJ!, <* goat, 
and , to depart. To this derivation it Ikuh been 
objected by Bochart, Winer, and others, that 

denotes a she-goat, not a he-goat. It is, however, 
alleged that the word appears to be epicene in Gen. 
XXX. 33; Lev. iii. 12, and other places. But the 

application of VtNJK to the goat itself involves the 
Hebrew text in insuperable difficulties. It can 
hai-dly he supposed that the prefix which is common 
to the designation of tho two lots should be used in 
two ditferent meanings. If one expression is to be 
rendered /or Jehovah, it would seem that the other 
must be for Azazcl, with the pi'eposition in tho 
same sense. If this is admitted, taking Azazel for 
the goat itself, it does not seem possible to make 
sense out of Lev. xvi. 10 and 26. In these verses 
the versions are driven to strange shifts. Wc have 
already referred to tlie inconsistency of the LXX. 
In the Vulgate and our own veraion the first clause 
of ver. 10 stands “ cujus (sc. hirci sors) autem in 
caprum emissarium” — ^‘*but the goat on which 
the lot fell to be the scapegoat.” In ver. 26 our 
version reads ** And he that let go the goat for the 
scapegoat,” while tho Vulgate cuts the knot to 
escipe from tlie awkward tautology — “ ille vero, qui 
diinisorit caprum emissarium.” 

2. Stjiue have takeu Azazel for the name of tho 
place to which the goat W!is scut, a) Abenezi'a 
quotes the woihIk of an anonymous writer referring 
it to a hill neai* Mount Sinai. Vatablus adopts this 
opinion {Critici Sacri, in Lev. xvi.) b) Some of 
the Jewish writers, with l.e Clem, consider that it 
denotes the clitf to which the gnat Was taken to be 
thrown down, .iccoitliiig to Yoma. c) Bochart 
mgarded tlie woitl as a pluralis fnictus sigiiilyiiig 
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desert places, and understood it os a general name 
for luiy tit place to which the goat might be sent. 
But Gesenius remarks that the pluralis fmetus, 
which exists in Arabic, is not found in Hebrew. 

3. Many of those who have studied the subject 
most closely take Aziizel for a personal Ixung to 
whom the goat was sent, a) Gesenius gives to 

the siiine meaning .as the LXX. has assigned 
to it, if ^woiro/Airaior is to he takiai in its usual sense; 
but the being so designated he supposes to be some 
false deity wlio was to be appeased by sueJi a sacri- 
fice as that of the goat, lie derives the word from a 
i-oot unused in Hebrew, but found in Arabic, 

to remove or take away (Ileb. Lex. s. r.). Kwaid 
agrees with Gesenius, and speaks of Azazel as a 
demon belonging to the pre-Mosaic religion, b) But 
others, in the spirit of a simpler faith, have regarded 
him as an evil spirit, or the devil himself. In the 
liook of Enoch the name Azalzel is given to one of the 
fhlleu angels ; and assuming, with Spencer, that this 
is a corruption of Azazel, if the book were written, 
as is genemlly supposed, by a Jew, about u.c. 40, it 
represents an old Jewish opinion on the subject. 
Origen, adopting the word of the L.\X., identifies 
liim with the devil : (ri re iv rip Asvitik^ 
kiroirofAvaios ty ^ ‘EjSpaoc)) ypa<l>^ wv6fia(rsv 
*A(a0iK, ov6f\s Irepos Hjy (sc. ij ,6 SidfioAos) 
(c. Cels. vi. p. 305, ed. Spcuc.). Of modern writers, 
Spencer and Heugstenberg have most elaborately 
defended the same opinion. Spencer derives the 
word from ty, fortis, and explaining it as 
cito rccedens, which he affirms to he a most suit- 
able name for the evil sprit. He supposes that the 
goat was given up to the devil, and committed to 
his dispos^. Hengstenbei^ affirms with great con- 
fidence that Azazel cannot possibly l)c anything hut 
another name for Satan. He repudiates the con- 
clusion that the go;it was in any sense a sacrifice 
to Satan, and docs not doubt that it was sent away 
laden with the sins of God’s people, now forgiven, 
in order to mock their spiritual enemy in tho 
desert, his proper aboile, and to symbolize by its 
free gambols, their exulting triumph. He considers 
that the origin of tlie rite was Egyptian, and that 
the Jews substitute^l Satan for Typhon, whose 
dwelling was the desert. The obvious objection to 
S])encers view is Hiat the goat formed part of a 
bin-oficring to the Lord, and that it, with its fellow, 
had been foimally presented before the Lord at the 
door of the Tabernacle. Few, perhaps, will be 
satisfied with Hengstenberg^s mode of meeting this 
difficulty. 

4. An explanation of the word which seems less 
ohjectiouable, if it is not wholly satisfactory, would 

render the designation of the lot “for 

complete sending away.” Thus uuderbtood , the word 
would come from (the root adopted by Ge- 
senius), being tho P^pal form, -which indicates 
intensity. This view is held by Tholuck (quoted 
and approved by Thompson), by Bahr, and by 
Winer. 

VII. As it might be supposed, the Talmudists 
miserably degraded the meaning of the day of 
atonement. They regarded it as an oppoi-tunity 
afforded them of wiping otf the score of their more 
heavy offences. Thus Yoma (rap. viii.) ssiys, “ The 
day, of atonement and <lmt}i make atonement 
tlirough penitence. Penitence itself makes atone* 
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meut. for slight tmiisgrossions, and in the case of 
grosser sins it obtains a respite until the coming 
of the day of atonement, which completes the 
reconciliation/’ More authorities to the same 
general purpose are quoted by Frischmuth (p.917), 
some of whiidi seem also to indicate that the i)eculiar 
atoning virtue of the day was supposed to rest in the j 
scapegoat. | 

Philo f^Lib, do Beptemrio) regarded the day in a 
far nobler light, lie speaks of it as an occasion for 
the discipline of self-restraint in regard to bodily 
indulgence, and for bringing home to our minds the 
truth that man does not live by bread alone, but 
by whatever God is pleased to appoint. The prayers 
proper for the day, he says, are those for foi^ivc- 
ncss of sins past and for amendment of life in 
future, to be oiIere»i in dependence, not on our 
own merits, but on the goodness of God. 

it (Miniiot be doubted that what especially dis- 
tinguished the symbolical expiation of this day from 
tlisit of the other services of the law, was its broad 
and national chara<;ter, with perhaps a deeper refer- 
ence to the sin which belongs to the nature of man. 
Ewnld iuhtractively i*cmarks that though the least 
unclciuinehs of an individual might he atoned by 
flic rites of tlie law wliich could be observed at 
other limes, there was a consciousness of secret and 
indclinitc sin peiwading the congregation, which 
was .aptly met by this great annual fast. Hence, 
in its national chameter, he secs an antithesis be- 
tween it and the passover, the groat festival of 
social life; and, in its atoning significance, he re- 
gards it as a fit preparation for the rejoicing at 
the ingathering of the fruits of the earth in the 
feast of tabernacles. Piiilo looked upon its position 
in the Jewish calendar in the same light. 

In considering the meaning of the particular rites I 
of the day, three points ai)p«ir to be of a very dis- 
tinctive character. 1. The white garments of the 
high priest. 2. His entrance into the Holy of Ho- 
lies. 3. The scapegoat. The writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (ix. 7-2.5) teaches us to apply the 
fii*st two particulars. The high priest himself, with 
his person cleansed and dressed in white garments, 
\va.s the best outward type which a living man 
could prescut in his own person of that pqre and 
holy One who was to purify His people and to 
cleanse them from their sins. 

But respecting the meaning of the scapegoat, 
wc have no auch light to guide us, and (as lias been 
already implied in wliat has been stated regarding 
the word Azazcl) the subject is one of great doubt 
and difficulty. 

Of those who take Azazcl for the Evil Spirit, 
sonic have supposetl that the goat was a sort of 
brilie, or retaining fee, for the accuser of men. 
Spencer, in supposing that it was given up with its 
load of sin, to the enemy to be tormented, made it 
a byinliol of the punishment of the wicked ; while, 
Mcording to the strange notion of Hengstenberg, that 
it Avas .scut to mock the devil, it was significant of 
the freedom of those who bad become reconciled to 
GoJ. 

^>omc few of tliose who have held a different opi- 
nion on the word Azazcl, have supposed that the 
goat was taken into the wilderness to suffer there 

In the Himilar part of the rite for the purifleatinn 
of the leper (Lev. xlv. 8, 7), in wldch a live bird wsui 
M*t frw, It muBt be evident that the bird Bigniflod the 
carrying away of the unoleanuess of the sufferer lu 
precisely the same manner. 


vicariously for the sins of the poplc. But it luis 
been generally considered that it was dismisKcd to 
signify the carrying away of their sins, as it wci-e, 
out oi tlie sight of Jehovah.'* 

If wc keep iii view that the two goats are spoken 
of as parts of one and the same sin-oflering, and 
that every ciicumstancc connected with them ap- 
pears to liavc been carefiilly arranged to bring them 
under the same conditions up to the time of the 
casting of the lots, we sliall nut have much difliculty 
in seeing that they form together but one symliolical 
expression. Why there were two individuals in- 
stead of one may be simply this — that a single ma- 
terial object could not, in its nature, symbolically 
embmcii the wholo of the truth which was to be 
expressed. This is implied in the reasoning of the 
author of the Epistle to tlie Hebrews on tlie office 
and sacrifice of Christ (Heb. ix.). Hence some, 1 * 6 - 
garding each goat as a type of Christ, supposed that 
the one which was slain represented his death, and 
tliat the goat set tree signified his resurrection. 
(('yril,Bochart,and othei-s, quoted by Spencer.) But 
wc shall take a simpler, and perhaps a truer view, 
if we look n}M>n the slain goat as setting forth the act 
of .sacrifice, in giving up its own life for others to 
Jehovah,” in acconlance with the requirements of 
tliu Divine law ; and the goat which carried off its 
load of sin “ for complete removal,” as signifying tlie 
cleansing influence of faith in that sacrifice. Thus in 
his degree the devout Isiuelitc might have felt the 
truth of the Psalmist’s words, " As fai' as the east is 
from the west, so far hath he removed our tmns- 
gressions from us.” But for us the whole spiritual 
truth has been revealed in historical fact, in the life, 
death, and resurrection of Him who was made sin 
for us, who died for us, and who rose again for our 
justifleatiou. This Mediator, it was necessaiy, 
shoulil, in some unspeakable manner, unite death 
luid life” (Maurice on Sacrifice, p. 85). 

(Spencer, do loyiOus Hohmeonm RitmlihnSy lib. 
iii. Dissertatio viii. ; Lightfbot’s Temple Service^ 
c. XV. ; Yoma, with the notes in Surenhusiiis’ ihI. 
of the AftisAna, vol. ii. ; Fri.schmuth, DUscrtntiu do 
Ilirco RmisaaiHOf in the Thesaurus Theologico-l’lii- 
loiogicus; Ewald, Die Alterthumer dee Volkes 
Israclf p. 370 aeq. ; Hengstenberg, Egypt and the 
Books of MoseSf on Lev. xvi. {Eiujliah Translation) 
and Christologief Protevangelium ; Thompson’s 
Barnpton Lectvrest Lect. iii. and notes. For the 
modes in which the Modem Jews Iiave regaided and 
obseiwed the Day of Atonement, see Buxtorf, Synn- 
goga JudaicUf cap. xx., and Pieait, Ceremonies 
Beligieusast vol. i.) [S. C.] 

AT’ROTH (nipV; Etroth\ a city of Giul, 
named with Aroer and .laozcr (Num. xxxii. 3.5). 
No doubt the name should be taken with that follow- 
ing it, Shophan ; the addition sriadng to distinguish 
this place from the Atarotii in the same neighliour- 
hood. The A. V. follows the Vulgate, ICtroth et 
Sophan, In the LXX. it is altogether omitted. [( i .] 

AT'TAI (W; ’Edf, ’led/, ’lerdf; Ethei, Ethi, 
Ethai)^ name of three men. 1. (1 Clir. ii. 3.5, 30). 

(lOlir. xii. 11). 3. Second son of king Eeho- 

bo.un by Maacah (2 Chr. xi. 20). 

ATTALI'A (’ATToAf fa), a coast-town of Pam- 
phyliu, mentioned onl^ very casually in the New 
Testament (Acts xiv. 25), as the place fiom which 
Paul and B.am.'ibaa saiksl on their relum to Antitnih 
fi-om their missionary jomiioy into the inlmid i»art» 
of Asia Minor. It (ioe.s not ap{)ear that they made 
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any stsiy, or attempted to pi’cnrh the gospel in At- 
taiia. This city, however, though comparatively 
modciii at that Wine, was a jJace of considerable 
impoilance in the fii-st century, and has continued 
to exist till now. Its name since the twelfth cen- j confiiri*ed on liim the title Augustus (jj.c. 27). Ho 
tury has been Satalia, a corniptiun, of which the j managed with consummate tact mid skill to couso- 


AVEN 

tinm, n.c. 31 (Suet. 0':tav, 87 ; Dion Cass. L. 
15 ff. ; Veil. Pater, ii. 85), On this victory, he 
was saluted Impcrator by the senate; and on bis 
oiiering afterwards to resign the chief iiower, they 


crusivding chronii-ler, William of Tyre, gives a cu- 
rious explanation. 

Attsilus Philadelphus, king of Pergamus, ruled 


lidate the power coufen-eJ on him, by leaving the 
names and rights of the principal state otIi(‘ers intact, 
while by ilegi’ces he united them all in his own 


over tile western part ot the peninsula from the N. i pci'son. The first link binding him to N. T. his- 
to the S., and was in want of a poit which should j toiy is his treatment of Herod after the battle of 
he u:.eful for the tnide of Egypt and Syria, as | Actium. That prince, who had espoused Antony's 
Trons was for that of the Aegean. Thus Attolia j side, found himself panloiied, taken into favour and 
was built and named after the monarch. All its j contiimed, nay even iiicrciised in his power (Joseph, 
rcniains are characteristic of the date' of its founda- | xv. C, §5tr. ; 7 §3; 10 §3), In giatitude 
tioii. • Herod built him a temple of mmble neoi- the source 

There has been consideiable doubt concerning the j of the Jordan (AnL xv. 10, §3), snid was through 
exact position of Attalia. There is a discivpancy j lite the fast friend of tlie imixjrial family. After 
even between Strabo mid Ptolemy, the former ! Herod’s deatli in A.D. 4, Augustus dividc-l his do- 
]>l*Acing it to the W. of the river Catorrhactes, the ! minions almost exactly accoiding to his dying direo 
latter to the E. This may probably be accounted | tioua, among his sons (^Ant. xvii. II, §4); but was 
for by the }H'('uliar eharactei' ot this river, the cal- 1 soon obliged to exile one of them [AkciiklauhJ, 
camuis wateis of which are continually making | and attach his poilion, Judaea mid Samm'ia, to the 
clmriges in the cliaiuiels. Hcjiufort thought that ! province of Syria (^AnU xvii. 13, §2). Augustus 
the mo<ierii SniaUa is the an<‘ieut Olbia, and tlmt | ditnl at Nola in C'ain|Kinia, Aug. 19 A.U.C. 7t»7, 
Lnnra is the tiue Attalia. Forbiger, after Man- j a.d. 14, in his 7t>th year (Suet. Octav. 90 f. ; 


nert, is inclined to identify the two places. But 
Sprott imd Forbes found the true Olbia further to 
the west, and have coiilinned Leake’s opinion, that 
Attalia is where the modern name avouUI lead us to 
expert to find it. (Beaufort *a Karumania; Spnitt 
and Foibes* Lijviti,) [J. S, H.] 

AT'TALUS f^ArraAor, a Macedonian name of 
iincei-taiii origin), tlie name of three kings of 
rergamus wlio reigned respectively i*.C. 241-197, 
159-1.18 (Philadclphus), 138-133 (Philometor). 
'I’hey were all Ihithful allies of the liomaos (Liv. 
xlv. 13) ; and the last appointed the Romans his 
heirs. It i.s uncertain whether the lettera sent 
fj-om Romo in favour of the Jews (1 Msec. xv. 22) 
weie addressed to Attains II. (Polyb. xxy. 6, 
xxxi. 9, xxxii, 3, 5, 8, &c., 25 f. ; Strab. xiii. 4 ; 
Just. XXXV. 1, xxxvi. 4, 5; App. Mith. 62) or 
Attains III., as their date falls in 1).C. 139-8 
[Lucujs], about the time when the latter suc- 
cwxled liis uncle. Josephus quotes a deciee of the 
Pergamenes in favour of the Jews {Ant. xiv. 10, 
§22) in the time of Ilyrcanus, about B.c. 112 j 
corap. Apoc. ii. 12-17. [B. F. W.] 

ATTHAEA'TEfl CArBdparris j Atharathes), 
1 Esd. ix. 49 ; comp. Neh. viii. 9, a coiTuption of 
“TheTirshariia;” comp. Ath\RIAS. 

AUGUSTUS CAES'AR (Afiroverroy • Ka?- 
(rap), the firet Roman ctnpeior. During his reign 
(’hiist was bom (Luke ii. 1 if.) He was bora 
A.ir.c. 691, B.C. His fathei’ was Caius Octa- 
vii s ; his mother Atia, daughter of Julia the sister 
of C. Julius Ctacsar. He bore the same name 
as his father, Caius Octavius. He xvas priii- 
cip-ally educated, having lost his father when young, 
by his gi*eat uncle Julius Caesar. After his mur- 
cler, the young Octavias came into Italy as Cains 
Julius Caesar Octaviomis, being by his uncle’s will 
adopted into the flens Julia as his heir. He was 
Liken into the Triumvirate with Antony and Le- 
))idu8, and after the lemoval of the latter, divided 
the empire with \ntony; taking the West for his 
sharo. But there was no real concord lietween 
them, anti the compiict iwnilted in a struggle for 
the supreme power, which was teiminated in favour 
of Octavianus bv the tlccisive naval battle of Ac- 


Dion. Cjiss. Ivi. 29 fl*. ; Joseph. Ant. xviii. 3, §2, 
li.J. 11, 9, §1). Long before his death he had as- 
.sociated Tiberius with him in the empiro (Suet, 
2V6(?r. 21 ; Tacit, rinn. 1, 3). See, for a more com- 
plete notice, the sirticlc Augustus in the Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology. fll. A.) 

AUGUSTUS’ BAND (Acts xxvii.l). [Army, 
p. 114, a.] 

AURA’NUS (rly Avpdyos)t leader of a riot at 
Jerusalem (2 Mac. iv. 40). In the Vatican LXX. 
fmtl Vulgate the name is ixnideixxl r\s rvpdyyos, 
quidam tyrannns. 

AUTE'AS CAvreuaf; A’ulg. omits), name of a 
Levite (1 Ksd. ix. 48). [HoDi.lAii.] 

A'VA (Kjy = Avva; ’Aid; Anih\ a place in 
the empire of Assyria, fiom which colonies were 
brought to repeople the cities of Samaria after the 
dc])oitalion of the Juxvs (2 K. xvii. 24). From 
the n.aTnes in connexion with which it is intro- 
duced, it would appar to be the same place witli 
h^ah. [IVAII.'J It has been suggested to Ik! iden- 
tical with Ahava : for other suppositions sec Wiucr, 
sub vocc. 

AV’AllAN (Auopdi^ ; A6flron), suraame of 
Eleaznr, brother of Judas Macca]toeu.s (1 Mac. 
ii. 5). 

A'VEN (|1K, nothijigness). 1. The ** plain of 
Aven” ('N"njfp'2l) is mentioned by Amos (i. 5) 

in his denunciation of Aram (Syiia) and the country 
to the N. of Palestine. It has not been identified 
witli cei-tainty. Michael is (notes on Amos) heard 
fj’om a native of Damascus of a valley neai- tlmt city, 
called Un, and he quotes a Damascene proverb ro- 
fen-ing thereto; but the inforaiation was at best 
suspicious, and has not been confinnod, although 
the neighbourhood of Damascus has been tolerably 
well exploited by Burckhaiidt (App. iv.) ami by 
Porter. The Prophet, however, would seem to bo 
alluding to some princijml district of the country, 
of cquM iinpoiianre with Damascus itself, juid so 
the LXX. have iindei-stood it, taking the letters as 
pointed {IK and expressing it in their version os 
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irc8(oy‘'Ai^. By this tliey doubtless intend the ^‘Oiit 
plain of Lebanon, Coelcsyria, in which the rcnowmtl 
idol temple of Bruilbek or Heliopolis was situated, 
iuid which still letains the very same name by 
which Amos and Joshua designated it, el JJuka*a, 
'fhe application of Aven as a tenn of reproach or 
contempt to a flourishing idol sanctuary, and the 
play or paronomasia therein contained, is qtiite in 
keeping with the manner of Amos and of IlosciU 
The latter ficquently applies the very same word to 
Bethel. [Bktiiavkn.J 

2. In Ilos. X. 8, “ tlie high places of Aven” 

('K excclsa idvU)^ tlie word 

is clcaily a contraction of Beth-aven, that is Beth- 
el (comp. iv. IT), &c.). 

3. In this manner ni'e ])olnte<l, in Kz. xxx. 17, 
the Itiltei's of the name whi<*h is clsewhcMO given as 
On, the sacred city of Heliopolis or On, in 

LXX. and V''ulgate both render 
it accordingly, ‘HAiowTroAfr, IJeliopolis.') The in- 
tention of the pntphet is doubtless to play upon fhe 
name in the same mamicr iw Amos and Hoscii. See 
above (1). C^-] 

A'VIM, A'VIMS, or A'VITES“ (D'-W = 
the Avvim ; oX Ei/aioi, the word elsewhere used by 
the LXX. for IIi\itcs; Ihmci). 1. An CJirly, 
hut petljajw not an aboriginal** people among the 
iuhabihuits of Palestine, whotn w'c meet with in the 
S. W. wn-uer of the sea-coast, whither they may 
have made their way uorthwaisU from the D(>aeit 
(Sfcmley, Sinai and Ptd. App. §83). The only 
notice of them which has come down to us is 
e4)utain(vl in a rcmaikable fragment of piimeval 
history piesorve<l iu Dent. ii. 23, Here we see 
them “ dwelling in * the ' villages ” (or n<)mad 
eneampiiieiits — Ckatzcrini) in the S. pait <»f the 
Shefela, or great western lowland, ** as ftur as 
thusa.” In these lieh jw^sessioiis they were attacked 
by tlie invailing Philistines, “ the Caphtoiim which 
came forth out of (’aplitor,” and who atlei* “de- 
stroying” them and “dwelling in their stoid,” 
•appeal’ to have pushed them further north, 'fhis 
must he inferretl fi’om the toims of the piassage in 
Josh. xiii. 2, 3, the enumeration of the rest of the 
land still remaining to be conquered. Beginning® 
fiom “ Sibor, vrhich is before Egypt,” probably the 
Wadfi^eUAi'ishf the list proceeds northwards along 
the lowlatid plains of the sea-coast, through tlie five 
loi-dships of the Philistines— all appai'ently taken in 
their onler from S. to N.— -till we rciich the 
Avvim,** as if they had been driven up out of the 
more southerly position which tlicy occupied at the 
date of the earlier record into the plains of Sharon. 

Nothing moro is told us of tiiis ancient people, 
wliosc very name is said* to signify “ ruin.” Pos- 
sibly a trace of their exi.stcnce is to be found in the 


** It is characteristic of the looseness of the A. Y. 
that this name is given differently each time it occurs, 
and that they are all inaccurate. 

** According to Ewald {OesehichtCf 1. 310) and 
Bcrthcau, the Avvim were an Urvolk of Palestine 
proper. They may have been so, but there is nothing 
to prove it, while the mode of their dwellings points 
rather to the desert as their orij^n. 

® The punctuation of this passage in onr Bibles is 
not in accordance with the Hebrew text, which has a 
full stop at Oeshuri (vcr. 2), thus ; “ This is the 
land that yet remaineth, all the borders of the 
Philistines and all the Qeshurite, From Sihor 
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town “ Avim ” (accurately, as in the other cases, 
‘the Avvim*) which occuis among the cities of 
Benjamin (Josh, xviii, 23), and which may have 
pi’eserved the memory of some family of the extinct 
people driven up out of their fertile plains to tiike 
refuge in the wild hills of Bethel ; just as in the 
“ Zemamim** of the preceding vei-se we have pio- 
bably a reminiscence of the otheiwise forgotten Ze- 
maiitcs [Zemaraim]. But on the other hand it im 
possible that the woid in this place is but a varia- 
tion or coiTUption of the name of Ai. [Ai.] 

The inhabitants of the noHh-central disti-icts of 
Palestine (Halilciuis) wore in later times distin- 
guished by a iiabit of confounding the giittuiTiIs, as, 
tor instance, )) with H (see Lightfoot, Clwr. Cent. 

ch. 87 ; Buxtorf, Lex, Talm. Is it possible 

that '-irij Hiiite^ is a variation, arising from this 
cause, of Aiite^ and that this jieople were 

known to the Israelites at the date of the conquest 
by the name of Hivites? At any rate it is a curious 
fact that both the LXX. and Jerome, as we have 
Been above, identified the two names, and also that 
the town of ha-Avvim wius iu the actual district of 
the Hivites, in the immediate neighlMiurhocd of 
(/ibcon, (.'hephirah, and their other chief cities 
(Josh. ix. 7, 17, com[mred with xviii. 22-27). 

The name of the Avvim has been del ivctl from 
Avva (Ava), or Ivvab (Ivab), lus if they bail mi- 
grated thence into Palestine ; but theie is no aigu- 
ment for this beyond the mere similanty of the 
muncs.^ 

2. The people of Avva, among the colonists who 
W'cie sent by the king of Assyn'a to rc-iiiliabit the 
depopulated cities of Israel (2 K. xvii. 31). They 
weie idolaters, worshipping gods csaliod Nibhaz and 
Tailak. fAvA.] [6.] 

A'VITH (n')8 ; rerffaffi), the city of Ha- 
dad bcn-Bedad, one of the kings of IMom Im*- 
ture thcie were kings in Israel (Gen. xxxvi. 
55; 1 Cbr. i. 4(1; in the latter passage the Text 
{C/udib') has which in the Kcri is eonectwi 

to agree wdth the reading in Genesis). 3'he name 

may be compared with el-Ghmeitheh 

a “ chain of low hills,** mentioned by Burckhaidt 
(375) as lying to the I'L of the district oi Kcre/: in 
Moab (Knobel, Gcnesvty 257). [G.] 

AWL (VV*lD; Martov \ sub do), a tool of 

which we do not know the ancient foim. The 
only notice of it is in connexion with the custom 
of boring the ear of the slave (Ex. xxi. 6 ; Dent. 
XV. 17). [W. L. B.] 

AXE. Tlie .Jews had more than one designation 
for this tool : (1) from its quality of sharjh 

even to the border of F.kron northward, is counted to 
the Canaanite,*’ &c. 

*1 It is perhaps worth notice, where every syllable 
has some significance, that while “the Gazathiic 

the Kkronitc,” arc all in tho singular, “ the 

Awim** is plural. 

• Gesenius, 1000. Lengerke’s explana- 

tion of it, as “ dwellers in the lowlands,” is not ob- 
vious ; nor does ho specify any derivation. 

See Lengrrko's confident hypothesis {KenaaUt 
183), for which, as is often tho cum*, he docs not 
cond^end to give tho shadow of a reason. 
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ness ; (2) from its use in cnttiwj ; (3) | 

from the material, iron. The second of* these 
terms appears occasionally to have been applied to 
the adze (I K. vi. 7). The construction of the 
tool was similar to that now in use, except that 
the head ai)pears to have been fastened to the 
handle by thongs, and so was liable to slip off 



Efnrptuui Axe.— (Britloh MuMuin ) 


(Deut. xix. 6; 2 K. vi. 5). The word “axe** is 
improperly given in our vensioii sus the translation 
of (Is. xliv. 12, marginal translation; Jcr. x. 

3) : the instrument meant is a curved knife, .such 
as a woofl-cu-ver would use: in hs. xliv. 12, the 
word describes the sort of workman, the smith 
of knives, or fine workman : in Jcr. x. 3, the st4>p- 
ping should be altered so as to connect the word 
with “ tlic workman.** [W. L. 11.] 



Aitfijrian Axu — (Britibh Miueum.) 


AZ'AEL (*A^a^\or ; J'Jzelus), name of a man 
(1 Esd. ix. 14). [Asahel.] 

AZAE'LUS (*ACa^Aor ; Didrn), an Isimdite in 
the time of Ksdras : the name is probably merely a 
I'cpetition of that precixling it (1 Esd. ix. 3*4). 

A'ZAL (Atzel, but from the emphatic 
accent Atzal ; *la<rd8, Alex. ’Aca^A ; usque 

ad proximum), a name only occurring in Zech. 
xiv. 5. It is mentioned as the limit to which the 
‘ravine* or cleft (6C'3) of the Mount of Olives 
will extend when “ Jehovah shall go forth to fight.'* 
The whole passage of Zechanah is a liighly poidical 
one : and sevei'al commentators agree with Jerome 
in taking Azal as an appellative, mid not a pi<ipcr 
name. [G.] 

AZALFAII 'ECfMas, ’Eo-eAlas; 

A' Ha, Eselia), name of a man (2 K. xxii. 3 ; 2 Chr. 
x\.riv. 8). 

AZANFAH (njMK; 'Afoi^far ; Azanias), 
name of a man (Nch. x. 9). 

AZA'PHION (*Aor(rair^M60; S€phegus),\ Esd. 
r, 3a. Tossibly a corruption of SOPIIERKTH. 

AZ'ABA ('Acrapd ; Attrc), one of the “ servants 
of the temple’* (1 Esd. v. 31). No corresponding 
name c:an be tracetl in the parallel list in Ezra. 

AZA'HAEL (the same iiame as the succeeding 
one ; i *OC*^A ; Azareel), a Levite-musidau 

(Nch. xii! 36). 

AZA'REEL(StjfJIK ; ’Kcp4\, ’Afii- 

pt^A, *ECpi^A, *Eo'$pf^A ; Aznrccl, EzrVicl, Ezrel, 
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Azreel), name of five men. 1. (1 Chr. xii. 6). 

2. (1 Chr. XXV. 18), called Uzziel in xxv. 3. 

3. (1 Chr. xxvii. 22). 4. (Kzr. x. 40), called 

elsewhere KsRiL. 5* (Neh. xi. 13). 

AZAKFAH (nntK and ^nnTN,-* ACopfas; 

Azarhs ; whom God hath helped). It is a com- 
mon tuimc in Hebrew and esp(H;ially in the families 
of the priests of the line of IOi^eazaii, whose name 
has precisely the same meaning as Azahiaii. It 
is ncai'ly identical, and is often confoimdcd with 
Ezra as well as with Zeiuhiah and Seraiah. The 
principal pei-sons who bore this name were ; — 

1. Son of Etlhoii, of the sous of Zenili, where, 
pel haps, Zerahiiih is the more probable reading 
(1 Chr. ii. 8). 

2. Son of Ahimaaz (1 Chr. vi. 9). He appears 
fiom 1 K. iv. 2, to have succeeded Zaduk, his 
giaudfather, in the high-priesthood, in the reign 
of Solomon, Ahimaaz having dieil before Zadok. 
[Ahimaaz.] To him, it can scarcely be doubted, 
instciid of to his grandson, Azai'iiili the sou of Jo- 
hmian, belongs the notice in 1 Chr. vi. 10, “ He it 
is that executed the priest*s office in the temple 
that Solomon built at Jerusalem,*’ meaning that he 
officiated at the consecration of the temple, and was 
the first high-priest that ministered in it. The 
other interpretation which has been put upon these 
woitls, as alluding to the Axariali who was high- 
priest in Uzziah’s reign, and resisted the king when 
he atteinpteil to oiler incense, is quite unsuited to 
the wonls they are meant to explain, and utterly 
at variance with tlio chronology. For this Aza- 
riah of 1 Chr. vi. 10 precedes Amariuh, tlie high- 
priest in Jehoshaphat's reign, whereas tlzzinh was 
king five reigns after Jehoshaphat. Josephus 
mer(>1y mentions Azarias us the son and successor 
of Ahiimtaz. 

3. The son ot Johanau. He must have been 
high-priest in the reigns of Abijah and Asa, as we 
know his son Amari^ was in the days of Jeho- 
sliaphat, the son of As:i. It does nut appear what 
pail he took in A&a* s zealous reformation (2 Chr. 
XV.), nor whether he appiovcd the stripping of the 
house of Cod of its treasures to indilce Beiihadad to 
break his league with Baasha king of Israel, as 
reUited 2 Chr. xvi., for his name and his office aic 
never alluded to in the history of Asa’s reign, 
cither in the book of Kings or Chronicles. The 
active persons in the religious movemeut of the 
times wera the king himself and the two prophets, 
Azariah the son of Odod, and llanani. The silence 
concerning Azariah, the high-prIest, is, perhaps, 
mthcr unfovourable iluui otherwise to his religious 
character. His nsimc is almost lost in Jasephus’s 
list of the high-priests. Having lost, as we saw in 
the article Amartah, its termination AS, which 
adhered to the following name, it got by some pro- 
cess traasfnimed into Iiros. 

4. The high-priest in the reign of Uzziah, king 
of Judah, whose name, perhaps from this circum- 
stance, is often corrupted into Azariah (2 K. xiv. 
21 ; XV. 1, 6, 7, 8, &c.). The most memorable 
event of his life is that which is reconled in 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 17-20. When king Uzziah, elated by his 
great prosperity and power, “ transgressed against 
the Lord his Clod, and went into the temple of the 
Lord to burn incense upon the altar of incense,’* 
Azariah the priest, accompanied by eighty of his 
bhethren, went in boldly after him, and withstood 
him. With unflinching foithfolness, and a high 
sense of his own responsibility as ruler of the 
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House of God, he addn^sscil the king with the weM- 
meritMl reproof— “ It appertainctli not unto thee, 
(Jzziah, to bum incense unto the Lord, but to the 
priests the sonS of Aaron, that ai e conscemted to 
bu?n incense: go out of the sanctuary, for thou 
hast trc>>p!issed : neither sliall it be for thine honour 
from the Lord God.” And it is added that when 
•* Azariah tlio chief priest and all the priests Idoked 
upon him, behold he was leprous in his forehead, 
and they thrtist him out from thence ; yea himself 
hasted to go out, because Hie Loixl hod smitten 
iiim.” Uzziiih wius a leper unto the day of his 
cleat li, and, ns such, was never able again to go to 
the Lord's House, which he had so prcsiunptuously 
invaded. Azariah was conteinpomry with Isaiah 
the proplud, and with Amos and Joel, and doubt- 
less witnessed tlie great caithquake in Uzzialfs 
reign (Am. i. 1 ; Zech. xiv. 5). He is not men- 
tioned in Josephus’s list. Ioih]Xos occurs instead ; 
jKissibly the name of tlie prophet inadvertently sub- 
stituted for that of the kuj/i-priest. Neither is he 
in the pric*stly gcnc^ilqgy of 1 Chr. vi. 

6. 'J’he high-pri<‘st in the days of Hezekiah (2 
Chr. x\xi. 10-13). He appears to have cooperated 
zealously with the king in that thorough purifica- 
tion of the tc'inple and restoration of the temple- 
services wliich was so conspicuous a feature in He- 
zokiah’s reign. He especially interested himself in 
providing chambei-s in the house of the Lord in 
which to stow the* tithes mid oflerings and conse- 
ciated things for the use of the priests and Levites, 
and in u])pointing overseera to have the chaigc of 
them. Kor the attendance of piiests and Levites, 
and the maintenance of the temple-services, dc- 
IHJiided (‘iitirely u}K)a the supply of such oflerings, 
and whenever the people neglected them the 
priests and Levites were forced to disperse them- 
selves to their villages, and so the house of God 
wius dc?scrtc*d (comp. Nch. x. xii. 27-30, 

44-47), His name seems to be corrupted into 
Ntjpfas in Josephus. He succeeded Urijah, who 
was high-priest in the reign of Ahaz. Who his 
successor wits is somewhat uncertain. He is not, 
any more than the preceding, included in the gene- 
alogy of 1 Chr. vi. 

6. Another Azariah is inserted between Ililkiah, 
in Josiah’s reign, and Seraiah, who was put to 
death by Nebuchadnczzai', in 1 Chr. vi. 13. But 
Josephus docs not acknowledge him, making Se- 
raiah the son of Hiikiah, nml there seems to be 
beaicely room for him. It seems likely that he 
may have been inserted to assimilate the genealogy 
lo that of Kzr. vii. 1, where, however, the Seimah 
and Azariali are pi-obably neither of them the high- 
priests of those nivtnes. 

7. Stiveral other priests and Levites of this name 
occur, .08 Azariali the son of Zephaniah (1 Chr. vi. 
i‘»6) ; the son of Hiikiah in the genealogy of Ezra 
(Ezr. vii. 1), who is probably the some head of a 
house as is indicated in 1 Chr. is. 11; Neh. vii. 
7, X. 2, and xii. 1, under tiie form Ezra; Azariah 
the son of Maosciah, one of the priests of the jdain, 
who repaired a poiiion of the wall (Neh. iii, 23. 
24); a Levito (Neh. viii. 7); and other Levites 
(2 Chr. xxix. 12) in the days of llezekioli. 

8. A chief oflie^r of Solomon’s, the son of Na- 
than, perhaps .David’s grandson (1 K. iv. 5). 

9. ^ Son df Jehoshapliat king of Judah (2 Chr 

10. The original name of Ahed-nogo fOan, i. 6. 

11, 19), He appears to have been of the sceil- 
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royal of Judah, and for this reason selected, with 
Daniel and his other two companions, for Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s especial service. The three children, 
as they were/ called, were remarkable for their 
beauty, and wisdom, and knowledge, and intelli- 
gence. They were no less remaikable for their 
jiiety, their strict adherence to the law of Moses, 
and the stead&stness of their iaith, e\’'cn unto death, 
and their wonderful deliverance. 

11. Azariah, the son of Oded (2 Chr. xv. 1), 
called simply Oded in ver. 8, was a rcmarkaiile 
prophet in the days df king Asa, and a contempo- 
rary of Azariah the son of Johanan the high-piiest, 
and of Hanani the seer. He powerfully stirred up 
tiic spirit of Asa, and of the people of .ludah and 
Benjamin, in a brief but pithy prophecy, which 
has been preserved, to put away all idolatrous wor- 
ship, and to restore the altar of the one true Gotl 
before the porch of the temple. Great iiumbera of 
Israelites fiom Ephraim, and Mannssch, and 
Simeon, and all Israel, joined in tlie national refor- 
mation, to the great stiengtheiiing of the kingdom ; 
and a season of rest and great piosperity ensued. 
Oded, the piophet in the days of Ahaz, may pro- 
Ixibly have been a descendant of Azai iah. 

12. At 2 Chr. xxii. G, Azariah is a clerical error 
for Ahaziali. 

13. Several other pci-sons of this name are men 

iioned of dinerciit tribes, as c. g. Azarimi the son 
of Obed in the reign of Joash (1 Chr. ii. 38, 39 ; 
2 Chr. xxiii. 1), of the tribe of Judah, whose name 
is very im}K)rtant, as marking clearly the time 
when the genealogy in 1 Ohr. ii. 36-41, was made 
out, viz., in Hezekiah’s leign; for Azaiiah, in v. 
38, appeal's from 2 Chr. xxiii. 1, xxiv. 1, to have 
bew the captain of a hundred when Joash was 
seven yeai-s old ; in other words, about one gene- 
ration older than Joash. Now theie are six gene- 
rations afler Azariah in that genealogy, ending 
with Elishama, and, counting Joasli, there are fiom 
Joash to Hezekiah also six generations, viz., Joitsh, 
Amaziuh, Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah. Kli- 
shama, theieforc, was contemporary with Heze- 
kiah. 2^bad, in 1 Chr. ii. 3G, 37, we know too 
fi*om xi. 41, to have been a contemporary of Ikivid. 
Another of the tribe of Ephiaini, 2 Chr. xwiii. 
12; a son of Ifoshaiah, Jer. xliii. 2, probably of 
Judah; comp. Nch. xii. 32, 33, &c. [A. C. H.] 

AZARl’AS ('Afapfas; Azarias), 1. (1 Ksd. 
ix. 21), elsewhere called UzziAH. 2. (1 Esd. ix. 
43). 3. (1 Esd. ix. 48), elsewhere called Azariah. 
4. IMcst in the line of Esdras (2 Esd. i. 1), else- 
where Azariah and K/.krias. 5. Name assumed 
by the angel I^aphacI (Tob. v. 12, vi. C, 13, vii. 8, 
ix. 2). 6. A captain in the army of Judas Mocca- 

baeus (1 Mac. v. 18, bG, 60). 

A'ZAZ (TTP; Azaz), name of a man 

(1 Chr. V. 8).^^ 

AZAZI'AH(-inj||g; ’Of(ox; Ozaziu, Azaruts), 
name of three men.* *1. (1 Chr. xv. 21). 2. 

(1 Chr. .\ 3 urii. 20). 3. (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 

AZBAZ'ABETH (AtrfiaKa^ds ; Asbozarcih), 
king of the Assyrians, probably a corruption of 
Esarhaddon (1 v. G9). 

AZBUK CP-iajy ; ’ACajSo^x 5 Azboc), name of 
a man (Neh. iii. IG). 

AZETCAH (n|5Tg, from a root signifying to dig 
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or till the giouinl,* spo Ocspii, s. v. ; 'Afyndt once 
*Ia(i7ici; Azeca), a town of Jiidnh, witli (Irpndcnt 
villages (“daughters”) lying in the Shcfcln or rich 
ngricultiutil plain, a situation quite in accordance 
vrith the derivation of the name given above. It is 
named with Adullnm, Shaaraim, and other places 
known to have been in that locality (Josh. xv. 35; 

2 Ghr. xi. 9 ; Neli. xi. 30), but is most clcsuly 
defined as being neai* Shochoh (that is the iiorthera 
one) [Smociioh.] (1 Sam. xvii. 1). Joshua's pur- 
.Miit of the Conoanites after the battle of Betli*horon 
exteinled to Azekah (Josh# 10, 11). Betwwn 
Azekah and Shochoh, im easy step out of their own 
Ifiritoiy, the Philistines encamped before the battle 
in whicli Goliath was killed (1 Sam. xvii. 1). It was 
among the cities fortified *by Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 
VI), was still standing at the time of the invasion of 
the kings of Babylon (Jer. xxxiv. 7), and is men- 
tioned as one of the places re-occupied by the Jews 
after their retiini from Captivity (Neh. xi. 30). 

The position of Azekah has not yet been recognised. 
The alwve passages would seem to show that it 
must have bwn to the N. of the Shefcla, noai’ Beth- 
liomii ; but by Eusebius and Jeiome it is spoken of 
as lying between (dvh fi4ffov) Eloutheropolis and 
.ferasalem, t. e. fuillier 3. mid in the mountains of 
Judah. Perhaps like Shochoh, Aphek, &c. there 
were more than one place of the name. Schwoi'z 
(p. 102) would identify it with “ Tell Ezakaiia ” 
(ZakaAtja on Robinson's Map, 185B) not far ft’om 
Aiw-shetns^ and veiy possibly conectly. [G.] 

A'ZEL (bvK, in pause 7VK ; 'Eir^X ; Aset), a 
descendant of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 37, 38, ix. 43, 44). 

A'ZEM when not emphasized 0^; 

la(r6vi *A<r6fi : ylscm, Usem)^ a city in the exti’erae 
south of Judah (Josh. xv. ^), afteiwai’ds allotted 
lo Simeon (xix. 3). Klsewhcte it is E/.km. [G.] 

AZEPIIU'RITH (^Ap<ri<l>ovplB ; Vulg. omits), 

1 Esd. V. 10. There is no name aiisweriug to this 
in the parallel lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

AZ'GAD (H Jiy I 'AcrydJ ; Az^jad), the name of 
a man (Ezr. ii. 12, viii. 12; Neh. vii. 17, x. 15). 

AZI'A ('offer ; 0zum\ a “ servant of the tem- 
ple” (1 Esd. V. 31), elsewhere called Uzza. 

AZFEI (2 Esd. i. 2), one of the ancestor of Es- 
dras, elscwhei-e called AZARiAti and E/aas. 

A’ZIEL (Vrj; i ’Of<«X ; 0ziel)j a Levite | 
(1 Chr. XV. 20). The name is a shoi-tened form of 1 
Jaaziel which occure in ver. 18 of sjune 

chapter. 

AZT'ZA (KPTy i 'nfifd ; Aziza), name of a 
Man (Ezr. x. 27). 

AZMA'VETH (niDTy ; 'Afrciff, 'A<r/a<i0 ; 

Azmnveth, Azmoth). 1. One of the “ mighty 
iwn” of David (2 Sam. xxiii. 31 ; 1 Chr. xi. 33). 

2. A descendant of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 36, ix. 42). 

3. A Benjamite (1 Chr. xii. 3). 4. One of David's 
overseers (1 Chr. xxvii. 25). 

AZMA'VETH (niOfJJ; ’AC/xcitf; Azmaceth), 
a place to all appesu-ance in Benjamin, being 
named with Anathoth, Kii^ath-Jeanm and other 
town.s belonging to that tribe. Forty-two of tlie 

» The verb occurs only in Is. v. 2, wlicro it Is ren- | 
(lerrd in the A. V. “ fenced but by Ccscnius, in his j 
Tesaia, ** grub ihn um.” 
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Bene-Azmaveth I’etumcd fmm the captivity with 
Zci'ubbabel (Ezr. ii. 24), The “ sons of the 
singers'* seem to have settled round it (Neh. 
xii. 29). The name elsewhere occurs as Bkth- 
Azmaveth. Azinaveth does not moke its appear-* 
ance in the lists in Joshua, but the nai|^e wtis borne 
by several Benjamites of the kindled of Saul 
(1 Chr. viii. 86, ix. 42, xii. 3 ; in the Inst piissage 
llene-A. may merely denote natives of the pla(x*, 
especially ns natives of Anathoth, Gibcah, &u. am 
mentioned in tlic same verse). [G.] 

AZIHON *A<r€fixava, ^eXfiwyd; 

Asemma), a place named as being on the S. boundm y 
of the Holy Land, .'ippiu-ently near the ton-cut of 
Egypt (^Wadi el-Arisk) (Nutn. xxxiv. 4, 5; Josh. 
XV. 4). It has not yet been identified. It is men- 
tioned by Eusebius and .lerorac {(hiom,), but evi- 
I deutly was not actually known to them. [G.] 

AZ'NOTH-TA'BOBO'annbtK; ‘Afoi-aiff 

®aP(&p, or *A0dafii&p\ AzanotHKibor) =ithp. ears 
(/.<?. \)Ossibly the summits) of Tabor, one of^the 
landmai‘ks of the boundaiy of Naphhdi (Josh. xix. 
34). The town, if town it be, or the leason for 
the expression contained in the name, has hit bei to 
csctipeil recognition. By Eusebius (iindei *ACava0t&6) 
it is mentioned os lying in the plain in the confiiuis 
of Dio-caesiU-ea. 

For the use of the woi-d |TVt = oar, romp. Uzzen- 
Sherah ; and for the metaphor involved in the 
name, comp. Ciiisloth-TaiioU. [G.] 

A*ZOR (*Af(t6p ; Azor), son of Eliakim, in the 
line of our Lord (Matt. i. 13, 14). 

AZO'TUS. [Asiidod.] 

AZ'RTEL 

psvres the Funic Tfasdrubal, '>n, hdp of 

Baal; *uCpt‘fi\,*0(i'fiK; Kzricl, Ozriel'), name* of 
three men. 1. (1 Chr, v. 24), 2. (1 Chr. xwii. 

19). 3. (Jer. xxxvi. 26). 

AZMICAM Bzricam), 

the name of four men.’ 1. A descendant of the 
i-oyal line of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 23). 2. (I Chr. 

viii. 38; ix. 44). 3. (I Chr. ix. 14; Neh. xi. 15). 

4. “ Governor of the house ” to king Ahaz (2 Chr 
xxviii. 7). 

AZU'BAH (nn-ITg; ’ACow^d; Azuba). 1. 
Wife of Caleb, son of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 18, 19). 
2. Mother of king Jehoshaphat (1 K. xxii. 42 ; 
2 Chr. XX. 31). 

A'ZUR or AZ’ZUR CTl^y or 'ACoiJp, 
''Efep ; Axur), name ot three men. 1. A Giboouite 
(Jer. xxviii. 1). 2. (Ez. xi. 1). 3.. (Neh. x. 17). 

AZURAN QA^ap6v, Alex. *ACovp6s ; Azoroc), 

1 Esd. v. 15. There is no corresponding name in 
the parallel lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

AZ'ZAH (njj{; rdCa; Gaza). This is tie 

more accurate rendering of the name of the well- 
known Philistine city, Gaza (Deut. li. 23 ; IK. iv. 
24; Jer. xxv. 20). [Gaza.J Thei-e is apparently 
nothing to explain why an exception should have 
been made in these three places from the usual but 
less conect) vereion of the n.ame. ' [G.] 

AZ'ZAN (py ; '0(3 ; Az'm), name of a man 
(Num. xxxiv. 26). 

AZ'ZUR. [Azuii. I 


I 



BAAl. 


B 

BA'AL (^3; B(JoA; Bml)y the supreme male I 

(livimty of the Phoenician and Canaanitish mitions, 
as AsiiTORETii was their supreme female divinity. 
Botii names have the peculiarity of being used in 
the plniuJ, and it seems cerhiin that these plumls 
designate not (as Oesenius, Tkes, s. vv., main- 
tained) statues of the divinities, but diiferent modi- 
fit'ations of the divinities themselves. That there 
were many such modilications of Baal is cettaiu 
fioin the fact thjit his name occiu*s with numerous 
adjuncts, both in the O. '1'. and elsewhere, as we 
shall have occasion to notice heieafler. The plural 
Bsnilim is found freqtiently alone Judg. ii. 11, 
X. 10; 1 K. xviii. 18; Jer. ix. 14; llos. ii. 17), 
;ui well as in connexion with Ashtureth (Judg. x. 
6; 1 Sam. vii. 4) and with Asherah, or, as our 
version renders it, ** the groves” (Judg.<iii. 7 ; 2 
Chr. xxxiii. 3). Thcie is no diiticulty in deter-, 
mining the meaning of the name since the word 
^ in Hebrew a common noun of frequent occur- 
rence, liaving the meaning fjord, not so much, 
however, in tlie sense of Ruler os of Master^ 
Owner, Fosscssor, 'I’he name of the god, whether 
singular or pluml, is always distinguished from the 
common noun bv the presence of the article 

except when it stands in connexion with 
some other word which designates a peculiar modi- 
fication of Baal. In the Chaldaic form Bie word | 
becomes shortened into and, thence dropping ; 
the guttuiul, Bel, which is the Babylonian 

name of this god (Buxforf, Lex. Chald. ei Talm., 
Clescn., Kilmt, Movers ; the identity of tlie two 
words is, however, doubted by Rawlinson, Herod. 
i. 318). 

There can be no doubt of tlie very high an- 
tiquity of the womhip of Baal. We find his wor- 
ship established amongst the Moabites and their 
allies the Midianites in the time of Moses (Kum. 
xxii. 41), and through these nations the Israelites 
were seduced to the worship of this god under the 
IKirticular form of Baal-Peor (Num. xxv. 3 sqq. ; 
Deiit. iv. 3). Notwithstanding tlie fearful puni^- 
mont which their idolatry broflglit upon tlicm in 
this instance, the succeeding generation returned' to 
the worship of Baal (Judg. ii. 10-13), and with ‘the 
exception of the period during which (iidcon was 
judge (Judg. vi. 26, sqq. viii. 33) this form of 
idolatry seems to have prevailed amongst them up 
to the time of Samuel (Judg. x. 10; 1 Sam. vii. 4), 
at whose mbuke the people i enounced the worship 
of Baalim, 'fwo centuries jiasa over before we 
hear again of Biuil in connexion with the people of 
Ismel, though we can scarcely conclude from this 
silence that his womhip was altogetlier abandoned. 
We know tlrnt in the time of Solomon the service 
of many gods of the siiiTounding nations was inti’o- 
du<^, and particularly that of Ashtoreth, with 
which Baal is so frequently conuected. However 
this may be, the woiship of Baal spread, greatly, 
'! and toj^her with tlmt of Asherah became tne 
^ religion of the court and people of the ion tribes 

nder Ahab, king of Israd, in consequence of his 

wrriage with Jezebel (1 K. xvi. 31-33; xviii. 

22). And though this idolatry was occa- 
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siounlly put down (2 K. iii. 2, x. 28) it apprai-s 
never to have been {Hn inanently or eflectually abt/- 
lished in that kin^om (2 K. xvii. 16). In tne 
kingdom of Judali also Ihuil-worahip extensively 
prevailed. During the shoii reign of Ahaziah and 
the subsequent usurpation of bis mother Athnlioli, 
the sister of Ahab, it appears to have been the reli- 
gion of the court (2 K. viii. 27 ; comp. xi. 1 8), 
os it was subsequently under Ahoz (2 K. xvi. 3 ; 
2 Chr. xxviii. 2), and Manassch (2 K. zxi. 3). 

|2'he worship of Baal amongst the Jews appeal's 
to have bcMi appointed with much pomp and 
ceremonial. Temples were ei'ected to him (1 K. 
xvi. 32 ; 2 K. xi. 18) ; his images were set up (2 
K. X. 26) ; his altai-s wercuvery numerous (Jer. xi. 
13), were erected particularly on lolly omiuences, 
(1 K. xviii. 20), and on the roofs of houses (Jer. 
xxxii. 29); there wera priests in gi*eat numbers 
(1 K. xviii. 19), and of various classes (2 K. x. 19) ; 
the worshippers uppeiir to have been arrayed in 
appropriate robes (2 K. x. 22) ; the worship was 
perfoimed by buiming incense (Jef. vii. 9) and 
oflering burnfc'sacrifices, which occtisioDally con- 
sisted of human victims (Jer. xix. 5). The olhciat- 
ing priests danced with frantic shouts around the 
altar, and cut themselves with knives to excite the 
attention and compassion of the god (1 K. xviii. 
26-28 ; comp. Lucian, De Dea Syra, fK) ; Teii. 
Apol. 9; Lucan, i. 565; Tibul. i. 6, 47). 

Throughout all the Phoenician colonies we con- 
tinually find traces of the worship of this god, 
partly in the names of men such as Adher-hal, 
Amlrti-bal, Hanni-bal, and still mora distinctly in 
Phoenician inscriptions yet remaining (Geaen. Mon, 
Fftoen, passim). Nor need we hesitate to ragai'd 
the Babylonian Bel (Is. xlvi. 1) or Bdus (Herod, 
i. 181), as bsseutuilly identical with Baal, though 
perhai>s under some modified form, l^wlinson 
distinguishes between the second god of the first 
triad of tho Assyrian pantheon, whom he names 
provisionally Bel-Nimrcd, and the Babylonian Bel 
whom he considers identical wiUi Mci'odach {Uetvd. 
i. 594, sqq.; 627, sqq.). 

The sumo perplexity occura I'espcctiug the con- 
nenon of this god with the heavenly bodies as we 
have already noticed in regal'd to Ashtoreth. 
Crenzer (JSywJb.u, 413) and Movers {Phdn. i. 18U) 
declare Baal to be the Sun-god ; on the other band, 
the Babylonian god is identified with Zeus, by 
Herodotus, and there seems to bo no doubt that 
Bcl-Meiodach is the planet Jupiter (Rawlinson, 
Herod. 1. c.). It is quite likely that in the case of 
Baalf as well as of Ashtoreth the symbol of the god 
varied at different times and in different localities. 
Indeed the great number of adjuncts with which 
the name of Baal is found is a sufficient proof of 
the diversity of chai-actcrs in which he was re- 
garded, and tliere must no doubt have existed a 
corresponding diversity in the worehip. It may 
even be a question whether in the original notion 
of Baal there was reference to any of the heavenly 
bodies, since the derivation of the name does not in 
Hiis instance, as it does in the case of A^torcth, point 
directly to tliein. If wo separate the name Baal from 
idolatry, we 8eem,according to its meaning, to obtain 
simply ^e notion of Lord and Proprietor of all. 
With this the idea of productive power is naturally 
associated, and that power. is a.s naturally symbe^ 
Uzed by the sun, whilst on the other hand the ideas 
of providcntiid an’angement and rule, and so of pi'os- 
perity, arc as'natundly suggested by the woid, and 
in the astral mytliology these ideas are associated witii 
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the planet Jupiter. In point of fact wo find adjunotti 
to the name of Baal answering to all these notions, 
e,^. BeeAcrdfiriyt Balstuncn (IMaut. Poen. v. 2. 67) 
= “ Lonl of the heavens;” 

Baal-IIamon (Oeson. Mon, Phoen. *>4-9), the Sun- 
Bjial, and similarly the name of a city in the O. T. 

(Cunt. viii. 11); n3-!?j;3, Baal-Oad, 

the name of a city (Josh. xi. 17), Baal the For- 
tune-brinj^er, which god may be regsu-dedas identical 
with the planet Jupiter ((lescii. Tkes. Ftir#). 
Many more eoinpouncis of Baal in the O. T. occur, 
and amongst them a lai*ge number of cities, which 
are mentioned below. We shall first mention 
those names of men and of gods in which Ihml 
is the first element. It may be noted licfore 
proceeding to specify the particular compounds 
of Baal that the word standing alone occurs in 
the 0. T. in two instanct*s us the name of a man 
(1 (’'hr. V. viii. 30). Fiii'st considers that in 
these insbinces tlie latter clement of the word is 
dropped. 

1. Ba'al-uk'uith (nna ; BaaXjBcpfO ; 

IhialheriC), This form of Baal was worshipiied at 
Shechem by the Israelites after the death of 
fiideon (Ju^g. viii. 33, ix. 4). The name signifies! 
the Cor fmetnU Baal ^ an<l has been cximparcd with 
the Greek Zebs Spaios or the Latin Dens Jiditis. 
The mraning, liowevo.-, does not seem to be the 
god who presides over covenants, hnt tho god who 
comes into covenant with the worahipjvrs. In 
Judg. ix. 46 he is called ^K. We know 

nothing of the particular form of worship paid to 
this god. 

2. Ba'al-zk'bub (3-l3| lfda \ /Avta; 

Beelzebub), the form of Baal worahippod at Kkron 
(2 K. i. 2, 3, 16). The meaning of the name is 
Baal or Lord of the fly. Though such a desigtia* 
tion of the god appeal's to us a kind of mockery, 
and has consequently Ijeen I'Ogarded as a term of 
derision (.Selden, Dr Syris, 375), yet there 
seems no reason to doubt that this was the name 
given to the god by his worshippers, and the 
plague of flies in hut climates furnishes a suffi- 
cient reason for the designation. Similarly the 
Greeks gave the epithet i.v6fjiviqf to Zeus (Pausan. 
V. 14, §2; Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. 38), and Pliny 
(xxix. 6, 34, init.) speaks of a Fly-god Myiodee. 
The name occurs in the N. T. iu the well known 
form Bkelzebut*. « 

3. ba'al-ha'nan (fjn byii, Baal is grachns ; 
BdKXevdv, BaXatvvdp, BoAAai^dv ; Balamn, 
Balaan ; comp. IJHinj, ^Iwdvprjs, Jehaoah is gra~ 

cions), 1. The name of one of the early kings of 
Kdom (Gen. xxxvi. 38, 39 ; 1 Chr. i. 49, 50). 
2. The name of one of David's officers, who had 
the superintendence of his olive and sycomorc plan- 
tations (1 Chr. xxvii. 28), He was of the town of 
Gederah (Josh. xv. 3G) or Btdh-Gader (1 Chr. ii. 
51), and from his name wo may conjecture that he 
was of Canaaniiish, not. Jewish origin. 

4. Ba'al-pe'or Bte\it>eyi&p; Bed- 

phegor). We have alrrady referre<l to the worahip 
of this god. The nanutivc (Num. xxv.) seems 
clearly to show that this form of Baal-worship was 
connected with licentious rites. Without laying 
too much sti-ess on the Babbinieal derivation of the 
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word hiatus, i. e. *• aperire hymenem vii'- 

gineum,** we seem to have reason to <‘oncliide 
that this was the nature of the worahip. Baal- 
Petir was identified by the Habbins and early 
lathers with Pnapus (.sec the authorities quoted by 
Selden, De Diis Byris, i. 4, p. 302, s*;., wlio, 
however, dissents frem this view). Thi.s is more- 
over the view of Creuzer (ii. 411), WiiK*r, 
Gesenius, Fiirst, and almost all critics. The reader 
is referred for more dctaihsl iiitbrmation ]Mir- 
ticiilaily to Creuzer's Symiolik and Movers' VVttf- 
nizier. [F. W. G.] 

BA’AL geographical, 'Phis word occur.s 

as the prefix or suffix to the names of si*veral placi's 
in Palestine. Gesenius has cxpies!>ed his opinion 
{Thes. *22.5 a.) that iu these cases it has no refer- 
ence to any worship of the god Baal, at the parti- 
cular sj)ot, but merely expresses that the place 
“ possesses” or contains something special denoted 
by the other pai t of the name, the wonl Bsial 
bearing (u case a force synonymous with that 
of Beth. Without lajing so presumpiuous as to 
contradict this conclusion, some* ifttsons may (with 
considerable hesitation) be mentioned for rerniisi- 
dering it. 

(a.) Though employed in the Hebrew Scriptures 
to a certain extent metaphorically, and theic cei- 
tainly with the force of “ ))Os.scssion ” or “ owner- 
ship,'* — Sis a “ lorrl of hair” (2 K. i. 8), “ lord of 
dreams” (Gen. xxxvii. 19), See.., Baal never 
seems to have become a naturalized Hebrew woi-d, 
but frequently occura so as to betrajr its Cnnaaiiito 
origin and relationship. Thus it is .sever.nl times 
employed to designate the inhabitants of toAvns 
eitherVei tainly or probably heathen, but raiely if 
ever those of one undoubtedly Hebrew. It i.s 
applied to the men of Jericho before the conquest 
(Josh. xxiv. 11); to the men of Shechem, the 
ancient city of Humor the Hivite, who rose to 
I'ecovcr the rights of Hamor*.s descendants long 
^ler the conquest of the land (Judg. ix. 2-51 , with 
Kwald's commentary, Gesrh. ii. 44.5-7), and in the 
account of which struggle, the distinction between 
the of Shechem, and the D'^JW-~tlie Hebrew 

relations of Abimelech*— is carefully maintained. 
It is used for the men of Keilah, a plnce on the 
western confines of Judah, exposed to all the attacks 
and the influences of the surrounding heathen (1 Sam. 
xxiii. 11, 12), for Uriah the Hittito (2 Sam. xi, 26). 
and for others (Is. xvi. 8, &c.). Ad<l to this the 
consideration that if Baal forms part of the name 
of a person, we are sure to find the name men- 
tioned with some Hebrew alteration, as Jemb- 
besheth for Jenib-bual; Mephibosheth for Merib- 
baal ; Ish-bosheth for Ksh-biial, and others. In Hos. 
ii. 16, a remarkable instance is preserved of the 
distinction, noticed above in connexion with the 
record of the revolt at Shechem, between the hea- 
then Baal, and the Hebrew Tsh — “ at that d.ay, 
.saith Jehovah, men shall call Me * Ishi,* and shall 
call ^Ic uo more * Bmili,* ” both words having tlio 
sense of ** my hushawi.” 

(6.) Such plac(‘s aillwl by this name or its com- 
pounds as can be idcntilicd, and sevcirtd of which 
existed at the time of the conquest, were either 
near Phoenicia, os Baal-god, Ba<al-hcrmon, Bel- 
maikos (of later times); or in proximity to some 
other acknowledged seat of heathen worship, ns 
Boal-meon and Bomoth-Boal, near tlie infamous 
seat of Baal-peor ; or Kiijath-Bnal and Baal-tamar, 
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which were in the district containing the early and 
famous .sanctuaries luul high phices of Gibcon and 
Bethel. 

(c.) On more than one occtusion Biuil fonns part 
of the names of places which we elsewhere discover 
to have been elevated spots, spots in which the wor- 
ship of the Cannatiites delighted. 'fhus Bsial- 
hermon is elsewhere called ** Mount B.** and Baal- 
Perazitn is (very prolwibly) “ Mount P.” BaalaUi- 
beer too is ciilled in the i)ai'allel lists Itamath (t. e, 
“height”). Compare, the Vulgate rendering of 
Biuilah in 1 Chr. xiii. G, a<! collern Cariatliiarira. 

(rf.) There is the consideration of the very deep 
significance with wliich tlie name of BjwiI must 
always have been invested both for the Israelites 
and for tlioir predccessoi-s in the country ; for tliose 
who venei’iite(l and tliose who were coininanded to 
liatc him. Surely this signiiicana* must have bt^eu 
sufficient to prevent that portentous name from be- 
coming a inei-e alternative for a teiin which, like 
BetlijWas in tlio commonest daily use. 

The places in the names of whicli Baal fonns a 
]xiri are as follows : 

1. Ba'al, a town of Simeon, natned only in 
1 Chr. iv. :13, and whicli from the pamllcl list in 
.Josh. xix. seems to have been identical witli 
Baalatii-tieeu. 

2. Ba'alaii ; Bad\, Bakd ; IJaala). 

(a.) Another name for KinJATii-jEARiM, or 
Kirjatii-Baal, tlie well-known town, now Kuriet 
el Emh. It is mentioned in Josh. xv. 9, 10; 
1 Chr. xiii. G (fit irdKiu AaviS ; rffl collern C<tria~ 
thiorim). In Josli. xv. 11, it is cjilletl Mount (IH) 
Ikmlali, and in xv. 60, and xviii. 14, Kirjath- 
]3aal. From the expmssion “ Baalah, which is 
Kirjath-jeariin ” (coinp. “ Jebusi, which is .lern- 
siileiii,” xviii. 28), it would soian as if Baalah 
were the earlier or Caiiaanitc appi'llution of the 
place, in 2 Sam. vi. 2, the name wcurs slightly 
altered os “Baale of Judah” (iTl-lnj 'Sj|3), 
ruv iipxdprav 'lotSSa, de riris Jndn). 

(b.) A town in the .south of Judah (Josh. xv. 
29), which in xix. .‘1 is calUsl BaTiAH, and in the 
[Kuidlel list (I Chr. iv. 29) Bilhaii. 

3. Ba'al AT ii (flSga ; BaoAdd ; Baalnth), a 

town of Dan named with Gibbctlion, Gath-rimmon, 
and other Philistine places (Jo.sh. xix. 44). It is 
possible that the same town is referreiLto in 1 K. 
ix. 18 and 2 Chr. viii. (5 (Ba\ad9). Jos. Ant, 
viii. G, §1. 

4. Ba'alatii-]ik'er (1N3 of the 

rcell =5 Holy-well ; BoAck ; Baalath-Beer), a town 
among those in the south part of Judah, given to 
Simeon; and which also bore the name of Ra- 
M atji-Negeb, or “ the heights of the South ” (Josh, 
xix. 8). In another list it appears in the con- 
tracted form of Baal. 

Other sacred wells iu this parched region were 
the Beer-lahai-rei, the “ well of the vision of 
God and Beer-sheba, the “ well of the oath.” 

5. Ba'al-gai) (nj !?y3; BoAaydff; Baalgad)^ 
a pLocc evidently well-known at the time of the 
conquest of Palestine, and as such used to denote 
the most northern (Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7), or perhaps 
north-western (xiii, 5, Hamath lieing to the ex- 
treme north-east) point to which Joshua's victories 
extended. It was in all probability a Phoenician 
or Canaanitc sanctuary, of Baal under the aspect of 
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Gad, or Fortune. [Gad.] No trace of its site has 
yet been discovered. The words “ the plain 
(nyjp3) of Lclianon ” would lea<l to the sup[)osi- 

tion that it lay in the great plain between the two 
ranges of Lebwon and Anti-Lehiia^on, whitdi is still 
known by the same Hebrew wonl* cl-Bu'uia ; and 
it has accordingly been Weiitilicsl by Ikon ami 
others with Baalbw (Rob. iii. .‘>19). But against 
this are the tqo great distance of Baalbec to the 
noiih, and the precise expre.‘«sioii of the text' — 
“ under Mount Ileimon" (Joiome: ad radices 
month Jfermon). The conjcctuie of Schwarz (GO), 
supported by Robinson with Ids usual care, is, that 
the modem reprejientative of Baalgad is BaniuSf 
a place whieli long maintnined a great reputation 
as tlie siinctiiary of Pan. [Caesarea Philu'IM.] 

6. BA'Ar.-iiA'Mox (flDn '3 ; Baal of mnltitude ; 

Bff kafit&v ; ca qmc hahet popnlos)^ a place at which 
SolumoQ lm«i a vineyai-d, evulently of gieat extent 
(CiUit. viii. 11). The only {KisMble clue to its 
situation is the mention in Judith viii. .'i, of a Be- 
km6n or Balamon {BaXafidv^ A. V. Bai.amo) 
near Dothaim; and therefore in the iiiouutaiiis of 
ICphraim, not tar north of Samaria. If so, this 
vineyard may have been in one of the “ fat valleys ** 
of tlie “diunkards of Kpliiaim, wl^o are over- 
come with wine,” to which allusion is mode in Is. 
xxviii. 1. 

7. Ba'al-iia'zor ("rt^n '3, Baal*s village; Bf A- 
acrclip, Alex. BeSAairciip; yjortZ/wsor), aplaee “ ‘ by' 
Ephraim” ('M"Dy), where Absalom appears to 

have had a sheep-Cirai, and wliere Ainnon was 
munlercil (2 Sam. xiii. 2.3). 

8. Mount Ba'al-iikr'mon (jto^n ^y3 “IH) 

(.Tudg. iii. 3), and simply Baal-hermon (L Chr. v. 23). 
This is usually considered as a distinct place from 
Mount Hermou ; but the only apparent gtuiind foi 
I so doing is the statement in the latter of tlie alsive 
passages, “unto Baal-heimon, .and Senir, .and* 
Mount llermon;” but it is quite possible that the 
conjunction rendercil “ and” may be lieie, as otlhai 
elsewhere, used ns an expletive, — “ unto Bnal-lier- 
muii, even Senir, oven Mount Hormon.” Pcilmixs 
this derives some colour from the fact, which we 
know, that this mountain had at lea.st three n.amc8 
(Ikut. iii. 9). May not Boal-hermoii have been 
a fouilh, in use among the Phoenician woi'shijqKM's 
of Bsuil, one of whose sanctuniies, Baal-gad, was at 
the foot of this very mountain ? 

9. Ba'ai.-mk'on (jiyp '3; ^ BeeA/ifeSv; Baal- 

meon\ one of the towns which were “ built ” by 
the Hcubcaiites (Num. xxxli. 38), and to whit;h 
they “ gave other names.” Possibly the “ Beth,” 
which is added to the name in its mention else- 
where, and which sometimes supei'sedcil (he “ Baal ” 
of the original name, is one of the changes refeiTcd 
to. [Bktii-baal-mkon; Beth-mi<X)N.] It is also 
named in 1 Chr. v. 8, and on oaeh occnidon witli 
Nebo. In the time of Ezekiel it w.as Moabite, and 
under that prosperous dominion Inal evidently Ik*- 
come a place of distinction, being noticed as one of 
the cities which are the “ glory of the country ” (Ez. 
XXV. 9). In the days of Eusebius and Jerome 
{Onom. Balmen) it was still a “ vicus maximus” 
called Balmano, 9 miles distant from Heshbon 

• The “ unto” in the A. V, is interpolated, though 
not so marked, 
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('I^/3ovt, Eshns)y near the “ mountain of tin* hot 
springa/* and reputed t« ho the native place of 
Elisha. 


10. lU'AL-i*Kn'AZiM (D'V'JB 'a ; BaaUphara - 1 
8tm)y the scene of a victory of David over the 
Dhilistinesy and of a^reat destruction of tlieir 
images, and so nameci by him in a chaiacteristic 
imssoge of exulting jxMtry — ** * Jehovah hath burst | 

upon mine enemies before me as a bui-st I 
(r^P) Therefore he called the name of 

that place * Baal-perazim/ ** i. e, bursts or destruc- ' 
tions (2 Sam. v. 20; I Chr. xiv. 1 1). The place and 
the circumstance appear to be again alluded to in 
Is. xxviii. 21, where it is called Afount P. Perhaps 
this may (joint to the previous existence of a high 
place or sanctuary of Baal at this spot, which would 
lend more point to I)avid*s exclamation (see Gese- 
nius, Jes, 8 14). The LXX. render the name in its 
two occuiTences, respectively *Eirdva Siaxoirwv, 
and AiOKox^ ^apatrlv: the latter an instance of 
retention of the origiii.'il word and its explanation 
side by side; the foimer micertain. 

11. Da'ac-siial'ish A '3 ; BatB<rapi<rd, 

BoBtrapl ; lickzkalisa\ a place named only in 2 K. 
iv. 42 ; apparently not far from 6Klgal (comp. v. 
:i8h It was possibly situated in the district, or 
** laud *' of the same name. [Siialisiia.] 


12 . Ba'al-ta'mar 09^ '3» sanctuary of the 

palm ; BadX Qofidp ; Banlthamar^ a place named 
only in Jiidg. xx. 33, as near Oibeah of Benjamin. 
The jHilra-trcc (IDFl) af Deborah (iv. was 
situated somewhere in the locality, and is possibly 
alluded to (Stanley, 145, 6). In the days of Eu- 
sebius it was still known under the alter^ name of 
Bii60afidp\ but no traces of it have been found 
by modern travellers. [G.] 

13. BA'Al.-ZB'pnos (I’lDV !?»3, place of Zc- 
phon ; BceX(rcir4>wx, BccXcretrc^iii^ ; BeclsephiQn)^ a 
])lacc in Egypt nciir where the Israelites crossed 
the Kcd Seii (Ex. xiv. 2, 9 ; Nura. xxxiii. 7). From 
the position of Goshen and tlie indications affoi’ded 
by the narrative of the route of the Israelites, we 
place Baal-xcphon on the western shore of the Gulf 
of Suez, a little below its head, which at this time 
was about 30 or 40 miles northwanl of the present 
head. [Goshen; Red Sea, Passaok op.] Its posi- 
tion with respect to the other places mentioned with 
it is clearly indicated. The Israelites ’encamped 
beforo or at Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the 
sea, before Baal-zcphon, according to Ex. (xiv, 2, 9), 
while in Niim., Pi-hahiroth is described as* Ijeing 
before Ihial-zcphon, and it is said that when the 
|ico])le came to the fonner place they pitched before 
Migdnl (xxxiii. 7) ; and again, tliat attemaixls they 
dep:irteil from before Pi-hnhiioth, here in Heb. Ha- 
liiroth (v. 8). Migdol and Baal-zephon must there-’ 
fore have been opposite to one another, and the 
latter behind Pi-hahiroth with reference to the 
Israelites. Baal-zephon was perhajjs a well-known 
place, if, as seems likely, it is always mentioned to 
indicate the position of Pi-hahiroth, which we take 
to be a natural locality [Red Sea, Passaoe of; 
Pi-iiahiroth]. The name has b^n supposed to 
mean ** place of Typhon,” or “ sacred to Typhon," 
an etymology approved by Gesenius ( Thes, s. 0.). 
Zephon would well enough cori’cspond in sound to 
Typhoiii had wo any ground for considering the latter 


name t4» he either Egyptinn or Semitic, but as we Iiavo 
not, the eon jeidure is a very bold one. Were, how- 
ever, Typhun an Egyptian word, we could nut con- 
sider Zephon in Btial-zephoii to be its Hebrew tran- 
scilption, ina.smuch ns it is joined with the Hebrew 

form We would rather connect Baal-zcphon, 

ns a Hebrew compound, with the root nOY* as if 
it were named from a watch-tower on the frontier 
like the neighbouring “ the tower.” it is 

noticeable that the name of the son of Gad called 
Ziphion in Gen. (xlvi. IG) is written Zephon 
jltX in Nutn. (xxvi. 15). The identificatious of 
Baal-zephon that have been proposed depend upon 
the siii>posed meaning “ place of Typhon.” Forster 
{Epp. od jIftcA., (ip. 28, 29) thinks it was Heroo- 
(wiis, *Hpdo>y ir6\is, which some, as Cham])olljou 
(JjE'gypte sous les rhnraons, ii. p. 87 seqq.), con- 
I aider, wrongly, to be the same as Avaris, the atrong- 
I hold of the llycsos, both which places were connected 
! with Typhon (Steph. B. a v, ‘Hpd; Mauetho, np. 

^ Jos. c. Apion, i. 2G). Avaris cannot be Heroopulis, 
for geographical reasons. (Comp., as to the site nf 
Avaris, llrugsch, Geographvsche Inschriftcn, i. p. 8G 
seqq. ; as to that of Hcroopolis, Lepsius Chron. d. 

I Ac//.vpL i. p. 344 seqq., and p. 342, against the two 
places being the same.) [R. S. P.] 

BA'ALAH. [Baal, No. 2.] 

BA'ALATH. [Baal, Nos. 3, 4.] 

BA'ALE OF JUDAH. [Baal, No. 2, u.] 
BA'ALIM. niAAL.] 

BA'ATJS (Dvja ; BeXeurird ; Baalis)^ king 
of the Bene-Ammon ($curi\(h vl6s at 

the time of tlie destruction of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Jer. xl 14), 

BANANA 3 ; Bovd, Boai^cC ; Banrif Baann), 
the name of several men. 1. The son of Ahihid, 
Solomon’s commisaariat officer in Jezroel and the 
north of the Jordan valley (1 K. iv. 12), 2. (Neh. 

iii. 4). 3. (1 Esd. v. 8). [BAANAir,4.] 

BA'ANAH (TIJI^S ; Baapd ; Baana). 1. Sou 

of Rimmon, a Benjamite, who with his brother 
Rechab murdered Iri^-bnsheth. For this th**y wore 
killed by David, and their mutilated bodies hung 
up over tlw pool at Hebron (2 Ram. iv. 2, 5, 6, 9). 

2. A Netophathite, father of Heleb or Holed, 
one of David's mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 29 ; 
1 Chr. xi. 30). 

3. (Accurately Baana «3V3 ; Boai'd ; Ba(ma\ 
son of Hushai, Solomon's commissariat otliccr in 
Asher fl K. iv. 16). 

4. A man who accompanied ZerublMihel on his 
return from the captivity (Ezr. ii. 2 ; Neh. vii. 7). 
Possibly the same person is intended in Ndi, x. 27. 
[Baana, 3.] 

BA'ABA (M^gB ; 4 BaaSd ; Alex. Baapd ; 

Bard)y one of the wives of Shaliaraim, a descendant 
of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 8). 

BAASEI'AH (njB^S ; Baacria ; Bfmia)^ a 

Gershonite Levite, one of the forefathcra of Asaph 
toe singer (1 Chf, vi. 40 [25] ). 

BA'ASHA (M^^S ; Bacurd; Joseph. Ba<rd- 
mis ; Wrtrtstt), third sovereign of the sciku ate kingdom 
of Isi'ae], and the founder of its second dynasty. 
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The name, acoouliii}; to Chwenius, is fiom a root to 
be itickedf but this would seem iin{Kii».sible uiilc>ss 
it has been alteicd [AnuAH], and Calinet sutri^osts 
that it may mean in tlie uorkf from H m, and 
to muikct or he who seeks 11^3, and lays irasle 

Bitnsha was son of Ahijah of the tribt> of Issa- 
oliar, imd conspired against King Nadab, son of Jero- 
boam, when he was besieging the Philistine town of 
(iibbethon, and killed him witli his whole faiiiily. 
lie appeal's to have Imk'U of humble origin, as the 
pi-ophet Jehu sjieaks of him as having been “ <;xalted 
out of the dust” (IK. xvi. 2). In mathn-s of 
religi«»n his reign was no improvement on that of 
Jei-olsiam ; he equally forgot his (lOMtiun as king ot 
the nation of God's election, and wasc hielly reimu k- 
able for his iienscvering hostility to Jutlah. It was 
probably in the i:Uh year of his reign f Asa! that 
he made wiu' on its king Asa, mid begmi to foitify 
Kanmh as an iinTtlxarfict against it. He was de- 
feahnl by the unexpected alliance of Asa with lb*n- 
hadad 1. of Dmnascus, who IumI pieviously been 
friendly to Baasha. Benhadail took sevend towns 
in the N. of Isriu‘l, mid conquered lauds lielonging 
to it near the sources of Joidan. Baasha dii^ in 
the 24th 5 ’ear of his reign, and was honourably 
buried in tlie beautiful city of Tirzah (Cant. vi. 4), 
w liicli he had nnule his (»ipital. The diitis; of his 
accession and death accoi’ding to Clinton (F. II. i. 
:^2l) are B.C. OW and H.C. 9iU (1 K. xv. 27, xvi. 
7; 2 Clir. xvi. 1-6). [G. E. L. 0.] 

B.V'BEL.BAB'YIiON.&.c. (^33 • Ba$v\<ii>), 
is projicrly the capital city of the country, which 
is calknl in Genesih Shinar (1^3^)^ and in the 
later Scriptures Chakhwa, or the laud of the 
Clialdaeans (D'*5J^D). I’lie name is ooiinectcil in 
Genesis with the llebiew root SSs, “ cofi/imietr,** 

“ because the. Lord di<l there cwifound the language 
of all the earth” (Gen. xi. 9); but the native ety- 
mology is yiab-iV, ** the gate of the god or 
|N>rhaps more simply ** tin' gate of God and Hiis 
no doubt was the original int cation of the np|K>lla- 
tion as given by Nimrod, though tJie o her sense 
came to l)e attached to it ntler the ooidusion of 
tongues. Proliably a hunple was the tii-st building 
niiscil by the iJirimitive nomads, and in the gate of this 
temple justit e would be administenHl in e.arly times 
(comp. 2 Sam. xix. 8), afb*r which houses would 
grow up about the g.ate, and in this way the name 
would readily pass from the actual portal of the 
temple to the settlement. Acconling to the tradi- 
tions which the Greeks di’rivol from the Baby- 
lonians in Alexander’s age the city was originally 
built about the yeur n.c. 22.'lO. The areliitectiiial 
rcinaiiis diseovered in southern Babylonia, taken in 
conjunction with the monumental I'ccords, seem to 
indicate that it was not at first the capitiil, nor, in- I 
decil, a town of very gi'eat impoi*tance. It pro- 
hiibly owed its ])ositinn at the heiul of Niiniwl's 
cities (Gen. x. 10) to the power and prcj-eminence 
whereto it aftcrwanls attaintnl rather than to any 
original superiority that it coiihl boast over the 
places coupled with it. AVccA, C7r, mid Kilasar, 
appear to have been all more ancient ‘than Babylon, 
and were capital cities when Bnbil wa.s a provincial 
village, 'fhe first rise of the Chaldman power was 
m the repon close upon the IVi-sinii Gulf, as Be- 
^us indicated by his lish-gtMl Oannes, who brought 
the Babylonians civilization and tliu aria out of the 
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sea (ap. Syncell. p. 28, B.). Thence the nation 
spread northwards up the coui-se of the rivers, and 
tile seat of goveriinient moved in the same ilirec- 
tion, being finally fixed at Babylon, iH*rhaps noi 
earlier than iilxiut Jt.c. 17UU. 

1, Topography of Babylon — Ancient descriptiuw 
of the oity . — The descriptioris of Babylon which ba\^ 
come down to us in classical writem arederi ved chieHy 
from two sources, the works of Herodotus and of 
Ot<*sias. These authors were both of them eye- 
witnesses of the glories of Babylon — ^not, indeed, at 
their higlicst point, but before they had greatly de- 
clined — and left accounts of the city mid' its chiet 
buildings, which the histurimis and geographers of 
later times were, for the most iMirt, content to copy. 
The descri))tioii of Hci’odotus is familiar to most 
|icrsous. Accoidiiig to this, the city, wliich was 
built oil both sides of the Eup]initt>s, formed a \.*u»t 
stpiare, enclosiHl within a double line of liigli walls, 
the extent of the outer ciroiiit being 48l» stadc.s, or 
alxmt 56 miles. Thu entiie area ineludiNi would 
thus luive been about 200 square miles. Herodotus 
appesiTS to imply that this whole sjiace was covered 
with houses, which, he obsen'es, were fivc^iieiitly 
three or four stories high. They were laid out in 
stnuglit streets crossing each other at right angles, 
the Cl OSS streets lewling to the Euphrates lu‘ing 
closed at the river end with brazen gates, which 
allowed or prevented access to the quays wherewith 
the biuiks of the Euphrates were liuetl along its 
whole course through the city. In each di\ ision 
of the town, Herodotus says, there was a fortress 
or stronghold, coiiMisting in the one case of the 
royal ‘palace, in the other of the gieat temple of 
Bolus. This last was a s[)edes of {lyramid, com- 
jKiscd of eight square toweis placoil one above the 
other, the dimensions of the l)aseiii<*nt tower bring 
a stiide— or above 200 yaids — each way. 'i'lie 
height of the temple is not mentioned by Hmo- 
dotus. A winding ascent, which pssed round all 
the towel’s, led to the siiininit, on which was 
pbiced a salacious ark or chapel, containing no 
statue, buc regarded by the natives as the habita- 
tion of the god. The temple stood in a sacred jiic- 
cinct, two stadcs (or 400 yards) square, which coii- 
taineil two altara for bunit-oileriugs mid a stwii'd 
m'k or clinpl, wherein xvas the golden image oi 
Bel. The two jiortious of the city weie uiiitwl by 
a bridge, composed of a series of stone piers with 
moveable platfbmis of wood sti etching from one 
pier to another. Such are the cliief featuios of 
the description left us by Herodotus (i. 178-186). 

According b> Gtesias (ap. IHod. Sic, ii. 7, et 
segq.) the circuit of the city was not 480 but 3(iC^ 
staderf— which is a little under 42 miles. It bay, 
he says, on both sales of the Eiqihnitcs, .and the 
[two paits weie connected together by a stone 
bridge five stadcs (alNive lOUO yards) long, and 80 
feet broiul, of the kind dcscrilied by llerwlotus. At 
either extromity of the briiige wjls a royal [laluce, 
that in the eastciii city being the more magnificent 
of the two. It was defeiidisl by a triple cnccintc, 
the outeniiost GO stades, or 7 miles, round; the 
second, which was ciroular, 40 sbides, or 4^ miles; 
and the third 20 stadcs, or 2| miles. The height 
of the second or middle wall was 800 feet, and its 
towera were 420 feet. The elevation of the inner- 
most ciicuit was even grenti'r tliiui this. Tiie w.alls 
of both the second and the third enclosure were m.ailc 
ufcolouicd brick, and roprijsontcHl hunting scenes — 
the cha.se of the ]eop:u'd and the lion — with figun’S, 
male and female, regarded by Ctesiib* as those of 
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Ninus autl St'minimis. The other unlace was in- 
femr both in size and ina^iticeiice. It was en- 
closed within a .siiii;le cncemte^ 80 sJjadcSf or 
miles, ill circumference, ami conhuned representa- 
tions of hunting and Little scenes as well as statues 
in bronze, said to he tho.se of Ninus, Semiramis, and 
Jupiter Belas. The two iMilacc^s were joined, not 
only by the hridire, but by a tunnel imder the river ! 
Cte.sias’ account of the temple of Belus has not 
come down to as. Wo may gather, however, that 
he lepicsented its general character in much the 
same way as Herodotus, but sjioke of it ns siur- 
inoanted by three statues, one of Bel, 40 fi’ot high, 
another of Uhea, and a thini of .Tuno or Beltis. He 
seems fuither to have described elabomtely the 
famous “hanging gardens” of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dlod. Sic. ii. 10), but the description, as re))oi-tetl 
by Hiodortis, Is not veiy intelligible. It ap|)eare 
that they were a sf|uarc of 40l) feet each way, and 
rese in tciTaces, the to]imost terrace being planted 
with trees of all kinds, which grew to a gi*cat 
size. • 

111 examining the truth of tliese descriptions, we 
sliall most conveniently commence from the outer 
circuit of tlie town. All the ancient writers appear 
to agree in the fact of a di.strict of vast .size, more 
or hiss ii]liabite<l, having been enclosed within lofty 
walls, and included under the name of Babylon. 
With respect to the exact extent of the circuit they 
difler. 'fhe estimate of Heredotus and of l*liiiy ( //. 
N, vi, 20) is 480 stades, of Strabo (xvi. i. §5) 385, 
of Curtins (v. i. §20) 308, of Olitarcluis (:ip. 
Diod. Sic. ii. 7) 305, and of Ctesias (ap. euml.) 
360 stades. It is evident that here wc have 
merely the moderate variations to be expectal in 
independent measurements, except in the firat of 
Ihe nurab<*rs. Setting this aside, the difllTeiu'e 
between the greatt‘st and the lesist of the estimates 
is little more than ^ per cent." With this near 
agreement on the pait of so many authors, it is 
the more siu'pii.siiig tliat in the remaiiiiiig case 
wc should find the gre,at diffeience of one-third 
more, or 33^ per cent. Perhaps the true explaiin- 
iioii is that ileiodotus spoke of the outer wall, 
which could lie traced in his time, while fhe Inter 
writers, who never speak of an inner and an outer 
barrier, give the me:isiucmeut of Herodotus* inner 
wall, wliich may have alone remained in their day. 
This is tlie opinion of M. Oppert, who even Ixdieves 
that he has ibuinl tiaces of both enclosures, .showing 
them to have been really of the size ascrilwd to 
them. This conclusion is at pixwiit disputisi, and 
it is the moie gorieial belief of tliose wlio have ex- 
amined the ruins with attention that no vestiges of 
the ancient walls are to be found, or at least’, that 
none have lus yet been discovered. Still it i.s im- 
])os.sihle to doubt that a line of wall iiiclosipg an 
cnoiinous area originally existed. The te.stiraony 
to this ellect is too strong to be set aside, and Hie 
dis!ii»pi‘arance of tlie wall is easily accounted for, 
either liy the constant qtlaiTyiug, which would iia- 
tiiially have commenced with it (Kich, First Mem. 
p. 44), or by the subsidence of the bulwark into the 
moat from wliich it wa.s raised. Taking the lowest 
estimate of the extent of the circuit, we shall have 
for the .space within the ram|iArt an area of above 100 

If the estimate of Ctesias be reganlcd as 100, 
that of Clitarclius w ill be . . . . 100*1923 

„ Q. Curtlus 100*2 

„ Strabo 100*604; but 

„ Hemdotuj 133*3 
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square miles ; nearly tree times the .size of Loudon ! 
It is evident that this vast Kjmee ciumot have been 
entirely covered with houses. Dioiloiais confesses 
(ii. 9, (lii Jin.) that but a small part of the enclo- 
sure was inliubited in his own day, and Q. Curtins 
(v. i. §27) says that as much as nine-tenths con- 
sisted, even in the most flourishing times, of gar- 
dens, parks, jiaradises, fields, and orclmids. 

With regard to the height and breadth of the 
walls there is nearly as inufih diflcieuce of state- 
ment as with regard to tlieir extent. Herodotus' 
makes the height 200 royal cubits, or 337} feet ; 
Ctesias 50 fathoms, or 3()0 feet; Pliny and Soliuus 
200 royal feet; Strabo 50 cubits, or 75 feet. 
Here there is less ap}M>.ainiice of iiidepcndciit iiuxisure- 
meiits than m the cstiiimte.4 of length. The two 
original shitcmcnts seem to he those of Herodotus 
and (’tesias, whii'h only diUer accidentally, the 
latter having omitted to notice that the royal scale 
was used. The later xviitcis do not [Kissess fresh 
data; they merely soHen down what seems to 
them ail evaggeiatiou — Pliny and Solintis changing 
tlie cubits of llL‘iodotu.s into feet, and Stiubo the 
fathoms of Ctesias into cubits. We are forced then 
to ^1 back on the eailier authorities, who are also 
the only eye-witne.sses ; ami, siii]»rising as it sei'ins, 
peiluijH we must believe the sfcitoment, that the 
vast enclosed .space above lULMitioncd was sui rounded 
by walls whi(‘h have well been termed “ ni iiiicial 
mountains,” being nearly the height of the dome of 
St. Paurs! (See (Iroto’s f/rcrcc, vol, iii. p. 397; 
and, on the other side, Mure’s Lit. of 0 recce ^ 
vol. iv. p. 546.) The ruined wall of Nineveh was, 
it miust be remembered, in Xenophon’s time 150 
feet high (j4n«6. iii. 4. §10), and another wail 
which he passed in JHesopotaraia wa.s lOO feet {ihuL 
li. 4. §12). 

'Die estimates for the thickness of the wall are 
the following: — Herodotus, 50 royal cubits, or 
nearly 85 feet; Pliny and Soliiius, 50 royal, or 
about GO common feet; and Strabo, 32 feet. Heie 
again Pliny and Solinus have merely softened down 
Herodotus; Strabo, however, has a new number. 
This may belong pioperiy to the inner wall, 
which, Herodotus reinaiks (i. 181), was of less 
thickness than t he outer. 

According to ('teslas the xvall wa.s strengthened 
with 250 towers, iiTcgularly dispo.sed, to guard 
the wi-akcbt jKirts (Diod. S. ii. 7) ; Tuid aceonling 
to Herodotus it w:us pierced with a hundred gates, 
which were made of lna.ss, with brazen liiiteU and 
bide-posts (i. 179). 'Die gates and walls are alike 
mentioned in Scripture ; tiie height of the one and 
the bieodth of the other being specially uoticetl 
(Jer. li. 58 ; comp. 1. 15, and li. .53). 

Herodotus and Ctesias both relate that the bniik.s 
of the river as it flowed through the city vtpre on 
each side oniameiited with quays. 'Die stream lias 
prolxvbly often changed its coui'Se since the time of 
llabyloniiui greatness, but some remains of a quay 
or emLinkment (K) on the eastern side of the 
btieam still exist, upon the bricks of which is read 
the name of tli(‘ last king. The two writers also 
agree as to the existence of a bridge, and de.scribe 
it very similaily. Perhaps a remarkable mound 
(K) which iuleiTUpts the long flat valley — evi- 
dently the ancient couise of the river— closing in 
the principal luius on the west, may be a trace of 
this structure. 

2. Present state of the Puins . — Before seeking 
to identify the principal buildings of ancient Baby- 
lon with the ruins near Ilillah, which are univei^ 
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Rally AcimittcKl to mark the site, it is iieci'Shaiy to 
giv 0 an ac(;oiint of their present chameter and con- 
dition, which the accompanying plan will illustmte. 

dj • 



About live miles above tfillaJi, on the oppodtc 
or left bsiuk of the Eupbrntes, occur a scries of 
artiflcial mounds of cnnimuiis size, which have 
been rocogidbcd in all ages as prolsibly indicating 
the site of the capital of southern Mesopotamia. 
They consist chiefly of “ three gi’eat m:vsses of 
building — the high pile of unbaked brickwork 
called by Rich * Mujellibc,’ but which is kn<iwn to 
the Arabs as ‘ Babil (A) tire building denomi- 
nated the * Kasr * or psrlace (B) j and a lofty mound 
(C;, ujK)n which stands the modern tomb of 
mni-ihn.- Alb ” (Loftus’s Chaldaea^ p. 17). Besides 
these principal masses the most remarkable features 
are two parallel lines of rampart (F F) bounding the 
chief ruins on the east, some similar but inferior 
r«*main8 on the north and w'ost (I I and H), an cm- 
biurkment along the river-side (E), a remarkable 
isolated heap (K) in the middle of a long valley, 1 
which seems to have been the ancient be»l of the 
stream, and two long lines of I'ampari (G G), meet- 
ing at a light airgle, and with the river, forming 
an in-cgular triangle, within which all the r-uins 
on this sale (except Babil) are enclosed. On the 
west, or right bank, the remains are very slight and 
scanty. There is the appear-ance of an enclosure, 
and of a building of mi^erato size within it (D), 
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nearly opposite the gi’cat irround of Amrdin, hut 
other-wise, miless at a long distance from the stream, 
this side of the Euphrates is absolutely hare of 
ruins. 

fScattered over the country on both sides of tire 
Enphr-ates, and reducible to no i-egular plan, are a 
nimrber of i*emarkablc mounds, iisiially standing 
single, which are plainly of the same date with the 
gi'eat mruss of ruins u|H)n the river-bank. Of these, 
by far the most striking is lire vast niin called the 
Jlirs-Nunnidt which many regard as the tower of 
Babel, situated about six miles to the S.W. of 
Hillah, and almost that distince from the Eu- 
phr-ates at the nearest ))oiut. This is a pyi-amidical 
mound, crowired airimrently by the I’uins of a 
tower*, rising to the height of 1611^ feet al»ove the 
level of the plain, and in ciicunrfei'ence somewhat 
more tlran 2000 feet. As a complete description of 
it is given uirdor tire next article [Baoel, TOWKU 
of] no more nccil Ire said of it Ireie. Thei’e is 
sufficient reason to believe from the inscriptions 
discover ed on the sjxrt, and ftom othef documoirts 
of the time of Nebuchadnezzar-, that it marks the 
site of Ikrrsipira, and was thus entirely beyond the 
limits of Babylon (Beros. /V. 14). 



3. Identification of stfea.— On comparing the ex- 
isting nriiis with the accounts of the ancient writer's, 
the great difnculty which meets us is the position 
of the remains almost exclusively on the left brtirk 
of the liver. All the old accounts agree in i-cpi*e- 






.'# 83 ). But the identification of’ the Ilirs with 
Boi-sippa completely <lif»i)ose.s of thih latter theory ; 
while the former is unssitisfactory, since we can 
scarcely sup|X).so the abrasion of the river to 
have entirely removed all tniee of such angtmtic 
buildings ns those which the ancient wiitcis de- 
!s:nbc. Perhi4)s the most probable solution is to 


be found in the fact, that a large ciuial (cnlh*fl 
intervened in ancient times between the 
Kasr mound (B) and the niin now ealliMl JtM 
(A), which may easily have been conlbiinded by 
Herodotus with the main stresim. This would have 
laid tlie tw o principal buildings upon opj^site sides ; 
while the 'real river, which ran down the long 
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valley to the west, of the A'asr and Amram moun<h}, ally oonted with fine burnt brick laid in an cxct'llcnt 
would* also have sepamt^Kl (as Ctebias related) be- mortar, as wtw proved by Mr, Layard {Nin. and 
tween the f;i*eater and the lesser palace. If this tied), pp. 50.'l-5) ; and was no doubt built in stages, 
explanation bo accepted as probable, we may iden- most of which have crumbled down, but which 
tify the 'principal ruins as follows: — 1. The great may still be in jiart concealed under the rubbish, 
mound of Bcdfil will be the ancient temple of The statement of Berosus (Fr. 14), that it was rc- 
Bclus. It is an oblong ma&s, composed chiefly of built by Nebuchadnezzar, is confirmed by the fact 
unlKikod brick, rising from the plain to the height that all the inscribed bpeks which have been found 
of 140 ft., fiattish at the top, in length about 200, in it bear the niunc of that king. It formed the 
and in breadth about 140 yards. This oblong tower of the temple, and whs surmounted by a 
shape is common to the temples, or rather temple- clmptd, but the main shrine, the altars, and no 
towers, of lower Babylonia, which seem to have doubt the mideiices of the priests were at tlie foot, 
had nearly the same proportions. It was origin- in a sacixsl precinct.. 2. The mound of the JCasr 



riinrt of tlio I'iiuntry miind Ibibylan, witlt limitii of thu nmiriit C'lty. aoiording to Oppert. 


wdl mark the site of the great Palace of Ncbuchad- have been found shiljs inscrilievl by Nebuchauhie/Ziir, 
ne/zju*. It is an iiTegular square of about 700 and containing an jiccount of the building of the 
yarils each way, and mjiy be rcgarUcHl as chiefiy edUH*e, ns well .'is a few sculptured fragments and 
formed of the old palace-platform (resembling tliose many pi<*c«*s of enamelled brick of brilliant hues, 
at Nineveh, Susa, and elsewhere), upon which are On these List portions of figures are traceable, re- 
still standing ccriain portions of the aucient resi- calling the statements of Cteslas (ap. Diod. Sic.) that 
dence wheret.o the name of “ Kasr^' or “ Palace” the brick walls of the palace were coloured and le- 
espiniially aitachm. The walls are compost of presented hunting scenes. No plan of the jialace is 
bumt bricks of a pale yellow colour and of excel* to be made out from.the existing I'emnins, which an* 
lent quality, bound together by a fine lime cement, tossed in apparent confusion on the highest jmiut «)f 
and stamped with the name and titles of Nebu- the mound. 3. The mound of Atnrdn is thf»ught 
chaiinezzar. They “ contain traces of architec- by M. Oppert to repimeit the “ hanging ganlens” 
j-ural ornament — picra, buttresses, pilasters, ^c.” of Ncbuclioduczzar; but this o(»ujectui'e does not 
(Iwnyard, p. 506) ; and in the rubbiw at their base seem to be a very happy one. The mound is com- 
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posed of poorer materials than the ediliccs of that 
prince, and has funiihhod no hricks containing his 
name. A^ain, it is far too larjje lor the hanging- 
gardens, which arc said to have hoen only 400 ft. 
each way. The Anirdm mound is described by 
Rich as an iiTegular parallelogram, 1100 yai^islong 
by 800 broad, and by Ker Porter as a triangle, the 
sides of which are respectively 1400, 1100, and 
SoO tl. Its dimensions tliereforo very greatly 
exceed those of the curious structure with which it 
hits been identified. Most probably it represents 
the ancient )ialace, coeval with Babylon itself, of 
which Xet^uchadne/zar speaks in his inscriptions as 
adjoining his own more magnificent ivsidence. It 
is the only j»art of the ruins from which hricks have 
been tlerivcd containing the names of kings eai’lier 
than Nebuchadnezzar ; and is therefore entitled to 
be considered the most ancient of the existing re- 
mains. 4. The ruins marked DD on either side of 
the Euphrates, together with all the otiicr remains 
on the right liJiiik, may be considered to represent 
the lessor Pnlare of Ct-esias, which is said to have 
been connected with the greater by a bridge across 
the river, as well as by a tunnel imder the channel 
of the stream (!). The old course of the Euphrates 
seems to have been a little cast of the present one, 
passing between tlie two ridgM marked 11, and 
then closely skirting the mound of Amrdni^ so as to 
have both the ruins mai'ked D up<m its right liaiik. 
These ruins are of the same. date and style. Tlie 
hricks of that on th^left bank bear the name of 
Xeriglissar; and theie can be little doubt iliat this 
ruin, together with those on the opposite sale of the 
striNim, are the remains of a palace built by him. 
Perhaps (as already remarked) the mound K may be 
a remnant of the ancient briilge. 5, The two long 
pirallel lines of einlxviikinent on the ejist (F F in 
the plan) which form so striking a feature iu the 
remains as represented by Pointer and lllch, but 
whicli are ignored by M, Oppert, may either lie the 
lines of an outer and inner inclosuve, of which Ne- 
buchadnezzar speaks as defences of Ids palace ; or 
they may i^prcsent the cmlxuikments of an enor- 
mous reservoir, which is oRcn mentioned by that 
monarch as adjoining Ids palace towanls the cast. 
G.'The embankment ( E) is composed of bricks marked 
with the name of Labynetus or Nahnait, and is 
undoubtedly a portion of the work whicli Berosus 
ascribes to tlie last king (Fr. 14). 

The most remarkable tact connected witli the 
inagidljceuce of Babylon, is the poorni*ss of the ma- 
tcrisil with which such wonderful were 

produceil. The whole country, lieing alluvial, was 
entirely destitute of stone, and even wood wiw 
scarce luid of bad ipiality, being only yiekled by the 
palm-groves which fringed the courses of the canals 
and rivei’s. In def.iult of these, the onlinary ma- 
terials for building, recourse was4iad to the soil of 
the country — in many parts an exi’ellent clay — and 
with bricks matlo from this, eithin* suiMtriod or 
hakiid, the vjust structures were raid'd, winch, when 
tlu*y stoiul in tlioii* integrity, pTOvoktsl comparison 
with the pyramids of Eg)T)t, and whicli even in 
their decay excite the astoidshmcnt -of the traveller. 
A modern writer has noticed as the time secret of 
the <‘\traoniinaiy I'Csults pi-oduccd, “ the unbounded 
commaiHl of naked human strength*' which the Baby- 
lonian njonarchs luid at their dispowd ((Irote’s Hist, 
of Orcecct vol. iii. p. 4(il); but this alone will not 
account for the phaenomciia; and wo must give 
the Babylonians credit for a genius and a grandeur 
of cziiiception nu*ely suqiasM.^, which led them to 
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employ the labour whereof they had the command 
in works ol‘ so imposing a chai’acter. With only 
" brick for stone,’* and at timt only ** slime (lO??) 

for mortar” (Gen. xi. 3), they constimcted ediHces 
of so vast a size that they still remain at the present 
day among the most enormous nuns in the workl, 
impi'essing the beholder at once with awe and ad- 
miration. 

4. History of Babylon . — ^*rhe histoiy of Babylon 
mounts up to a time not very much later than the 
Flood. The native historian seems to have pos- 
sessed authentic recoiils of his country for a^ve 
2000 years before the coiwpiest by Alexander 
(Beros. Fr. 11) ; and Scripture represents the “ be- 
ginning of the kingdom ” as belonging to the time 
of Nimiwl, the gmndson of Ham, aiul the great- 
grandson of Noah (Gcii. x. 6-10). Of Nimrdd no 
trace has been found in the Babylonian remains, 
unless he is iilentical with tlic god Bel of the Baby- 
lonian Pantheon, and so with tlie Greek Belus, the 
hero-founder of the city. This identity is possible, 
and at auy rate the most ancient inscriptions appear 
to .show that the primitive inhabitants cf the country 
w'cre really Cushite, i. e. ideiitiixil iu race with the 
eaily inhabitank'4 of Southoni Arabia and of Ethiopia. 
The seat of goveimment at tins early time was, lus 
ha.s lieeii stated, in lower Babylonia, Ercch ( Warha) 
and Ur (^Muyheir) being the aipitals, and Babylon 
(if biiift) being a place of no consequence. The 
country was called Shiiiar (*1^3^), and the people 
the Akhadim (cornp. Acend of Gen. x. 10). Of 
the art of this period we have specimens in the 
ruins of Mnyhcir and Wnrhi, tlie remains of which 
<lat4* from at leavt the 20tli century before our era. 
AVc tiiid the use of kiln-baked as well as of sun-dried 
bricks already begun ; we find wilting pnictlsed, Ibr 
the bricks arc stamped with the names and titles of 
the kings; we find buttresses employed to support 
buildings, and we have probable indications of the 
system of erecting lofty buildings in stages. On 
the other hand, mortar is unknown, and tlie bricks 
are laid either in clay or in hitumeu (comp. Gen. 
xi. .3) ; tliey are rudely moulded, and of various 
bhlipps and sizes ; sun-dried bricks predominate, and 
some large buildings are composed entii-ely of them ; 
in these reed-matting occura at intervals, apparently 
used to protect the mass from disiiitegratinii. There 
is no trace of oi namcut in the erections of this date, 
which were imposing merely by their size and 
solidity. 

The first important change which we arc able to 
trace ill the ptcmal condition of Babylon, is its 
subjection, at*a time anterior to Abraham, by the 
neighbouring kingilom of Elam or Susiaiia. Berosus 
spoke of a first Chaldaeaii dynasty consisting of 
eleven kings, whom lie probably represented as 
reigning from u.c. 22;U to ».c. 1976. At the last 
' mentioned date he said thci e was a change, and a 
new dynasty hiicreeded, consisting of 49 kings, who 
reigned 458 y«‘sirs (from n.C. 1976 to n.c. 1518). 
It is thoiiglit that this transition may mark the in- 
va.sion of Baliylonia from the East, and the csta- 
bltshmeut of Elamitic influence iu the couutry, 
under Chcdorlaomer (Gen. xLv.), whose represen- 
tative appears as a conqueror in the inscriptions. 
Amraphe), king of Shiiiar, and Arioch, king of 
Ella.sar (Anrsa), would be tributary princes whom 
Chcdorlaomer had subjected, while he hiin.self may 
have become the founder of the new dynasty, wliich, 
accoidiiig to Berosus, continued on the throne for 
above 450 years. From this point the histoiy of 
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Babylon is almost a blank for above twelve ceiitii- 
riea. Except in the mention of the plumlcring of 
Job by the Chaldaeans (Job i. 17), ami of the 
‘‘goodly Babylonish garment” which Achaii co- 
vet(Kl (Josh. vii. 21), S5cripturo is silent with regard 
to tlio Babylonians from the time of Abraham to 
that of llezekiah. Berosus covered this space with 
three dynasties ; one (which has been already men- 
tioned) of 49 (/lialdaeaii kings, who reigned 458 
years ; another of 9 Arab kings, who reigned 245 
years ; ami a third of 49 Assyrian monarchs, who 
held <iomiuion for 526 yeai's ; but nothing beyond 
this bara outline has come down to us on his autho- 
rity concerning tlie period in question. The mo- 
numental - recoils of the country funiish a series of 
names, the reading of which is very uncertain, 
whicli may be m'langed with a good deal of pmha- 
bility in chi-ouologi<xil oMcr, apparently belonging 
to the lirst of these three dymusties. Of tlie secoml 
no traces have lM>eii hithc>i’to discoA’ered. Tlie thinl 
would seem to be idoiiticid with the Upper Dynasty 
of Assyria, of which some account has been given 
in a fonner article [AssvniA]. It would ap|)ear 
then as if Babylon, after having had a native Chal- 
da^’an dynasty which ruled for 224 yeais (Brandis, 
p. 17), arul a second ilynasty of Klamitic (haldaeans 
who ruled for a fiuther period of 458 years, fell 
wholly under Semitic influence, bi'Comiug subject 
first to Aiabi.-t lor two centuries and a hfllf, and 
then to Assyria for above five centuries, ami not 
regaining even a qualified imlepeiideiice till the time 
marked hy the clohc of the Upper and the forinatioii 
of the Lower Assyrian empire. This is the conclu- 
sion Avhich sei'ins natiually to follow fjorn the 
abstract which is all that we possess of Benwus: 
and doubtl(>ss it is to a certain extent true. But 
the statement is too broad to be exact; and themo- 
iiuinciifs show that Babylon was at no time ab- 
sorbed into Assyria, or even for veiy many years 
together a subinissiA’c vassal. Assyria, which she 
had colonised during the time of the second or great 
(!haldu(‘an dynasty, t.o which she In-ul given lettera 
niul the arts, iuid which she had held in subjection 
for many hundred years, became in her turn (aliout 
U.C. 1270) the predominant Mesopobuiiian power, 
and the glory of Babylon in consequence surtere<l 
eclqise. But she had lier native kings during the 
whole of the Assyrian period, and she frequently 
contended with her great neighbour, being some- 
times even llic aggressor. Though much sunk from 
her former greatness, she contiimetl to l)e the second 
power ill Asia ; ami retained a vitality which at a 
biter date enabled lier to become once more the head 
of an empire. 

'fhe line of Babylonian kings liecomes exactly 
known to us from the year n.C, 747. An astix)- 
nomical work of the geographer Ptolemy has pre- 
served to us a document, the importance of which for 
comparative chronology it is scarcely possible to ex- 
aggerate. The “ (lanon of Ptolemy,” as it is calJetl, 
giyesk Us the succession of Babylonian monarchs, 
with the exact length of the reign of tsach, from the 
year B.o. 747, when Nabonassar mounted the 
thrt)nc, to u.c. 581, -when the last Persian king was 
dethroned by Alexamler. This document, which 
from its close acconlanoe with the statements of 
Scripture always vindicated to itself a high au- 
thority in the eyes of (IJbristimi chronologei's, lias 
recently been confirmed in so many {Kiints by the 
niwiptions that its authentic character is esta- 
blished beyond all possibility of cavil or dispute. 
As the basis of all accurate calculation for oriental 
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dates previous to Cyrus, it seems proper to tran- 
scriljc the earlier portion of it in this pUice. [The 
dates D.c. are added for convenience st^e.] 



Years. 

NJE. 

B.C. 

Nabonassar 

14 

1 

747 

Nodlus 

a 

16 

73:4 

ChliiKlniu and I'orus . . . . 

6 

It 

731 

Klulaeus 

6 

22 

726 

Mardoceniputus 


27 

721 

Arceanus 

a 

6 • 

39 

709 

First interregnum . . . . 

2 

44 

704 

Belibus 

3 

46 

702 

Aparanadius 

6 

49 

699 

RegibeUis 

1 

55 

693 

MesebimordtiLUs 

4 

56 

692 

Second interregnum . . . . 

8 

60 

088 

Asarldanns 

13 

L 68 

680 

Biiosdiichiniis 

2(1 

' 81 

667 

Cinnoltuliinus 

22 

101 

647 

Nubupolostur 

21 

123 

625 

Nebucliadnexzar 

43 

144 

604 

llloarudamus 

2 

187 

561 

NerigasgoUissurus . . . . 


1K9 

559 

Nalio'nadlUB 

11 

193 

655 

Cyrus 

9 

‘ilU 

53S 


Of Nabonassar, the first king in Ptolemy’s list, 
nothing can be said to be known except the £tct, 
reported by Berosus, that he ilestroycd all the 
annals of his predecessors for the purpose of coin- 
(lelling the BabyloniiUis to date from himself (Fr. 
11 a). It has been conjectured tliat he was the 
husl^d, or son, of Seiniramis, and owerl to her his 
possession of the throne. Bnt of this theory thera 
is at present no proof. It rests mainly upon a 
synchnmism obtained from Herodotus, who makes 
Semiramis a Babylonian queen, and places her five 
generations (167 years) before ^Mtocris, the mother 
of the last king. The Absyrian discoveries have 
shown that there was a Semiramis about this time, 
but they lurnish no evidence of her connexion with 
BahyloB, which still continues uncertain. Thu 
imimniiate successors of Nabonassar ack still more 
obscure than himself. Absolutely nomng beyond 
the brief notation of the canon has reached us con- 
c(>rniiig Nadius (or Nabius), Chinzinus (or Cliinzirus) 
and Purus, or Eliilacns, who ceitainly ciuino^be 
the Tyrian king of that name mentiniiedflly 
Menander (ap. Joseph. Ant. Jiul. ix. 14. 
Manloccmp^us, on the contrary, is a monarch to 
whom great interest attaches. He is undoubtedly 
the Merodach-Baladan, or Berodoch-Balailnn [Mr.- 
vbl>ACil-BALADAN] of Scripture, and was a person- 
l^ge of gi’cat consequence, reigning himself twice, 
the first time for 12 years, contemporaneously 
with the Assyrian king Sai*gon, and the second 
time for six months only, during the firat year of 
Sennacherib; and leaving a sort of heredifciry 
claim to his sons and grandsons, who are found 
to have been engaged in hostilities with £sar- 
haddon and his successor. His dealings with 
Hezekinh sufficiently indicate the inde|)endeiit posi- 
tion of Babylon at tin’s period, while the int(M*est 
which he felt in an astronomical phenomenon (2 
Chr. xxxii. 81) hannonisi's with the chnract<‘r of 
a native Chaldaeaii king which appears to belong to 
him. The Assyrian inscriptions show that alter 
reigning 12 years Merodach-Baladan was deprived 
of his crown and driven into banishment by Sargon, 
Avho appears to have placed Arceanus (his son ?) 
upon the throne as viceniy, a position whi<'h lie 
maintained for five years. A time of trouble then 
ensued, estimated in the canon at two years, during 
which various pretendci's assumed the crown. 
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among them a certain Hngisa, or Arises, who l«*lp Cyaxam in his Lydisin war, and acted os 
reign^ for about a month, and Meroihich-liahulan, mediator in the negotiations by which that war 
who held the Uirone for half a year (Polyhist. np. was concluded (Herod, i. 74). ,At a later date 
Kuseb.). Sennacherib, bent on re-esteblishing the hostilities broke out 'with Egypt. Neco, the son 
influence of A&syiia over Babylon, proceeded i^inst of Psamatik I., about the year B.C. 608, invaded 
Morodach-Balodau (as he informs us) in his tirot the Babylonian dominions on the south-west, and 
year, and having dethroned him, placed an *Assy- made himself master of the entire tract between 
rimi earned Belib, or Belibus, upon the throne, his own country and the Euphrates (2 K. xxiii. 29, 
who ruled .is his viceroy tor three years. At the and xxiv. 7). Nabopolassar was now advanced in 
end of this time, the party of Merodach-Bahuliui life, and not able to take the field in person (Berus. 
still giving trouble, S^nacherib descended again Fr. 14). He theretbre sent his sou, Nebuchad- 
into Babylonia, once more overran it, removed nezzar, at the head of a large army, against the 
Bdibf and plac^ his oldest son — who appeal’s in Egyptians, and the battle of Oarchemish, which 
the Ciuion as Aparanadius — upon the throne, soon tblloweil, restored to Babylon the foi’mer 
Apanuuulius reigned for six years, when he was limits of her territory (comp. 2 K. xxiv. 7 with 
biicceedcd by a ceitain Regibdus, who reigned for Jer. xlvi. 2-12). Nebuchadnezzar pressed for- 
onc year; alter *which Mesesimordacus held the ward and had roiiched Egypt, when news of his 
throne for four years. Nothing more is known father's death recalled him ; and hastily returning to 
of these kings, and it is uncci-tain whether they Biibyloii, he was foiluiiatc enough to find liiins<>If, 
were viceroys, or independent native moiiarolis. withoutany struggle, acknowledged king (n.c. (>94). 
They w'cre contempoi'iuy with Sennacherib, to A complete account of the works and exploits of 
whose reign belongs also the second interregnum, this great monarch — ^by far the most remarkable of 
extending to eight yearn, which the Canon inter- all the Babylonian kings — will be given in a later 
poses between the reigns of Mesesimordacus aud ai-ticle. [Nebuchadnezzar.] It is enough to note 
Asaridauus. In Asoridanus critical eyes long ago in this place that he was great both in ])eace and 
detected Esarhoddon, Sennacherib's son and sue- in war, but greater in the former. Besides ro- 
cessor; and it may bcregaixled as oei-tain from the covenng the poasession of Syria and Pidcbtine, and 
inscnptions that this king ruled in person over carrying otf the Jews ailcr rcpeatinl rebidlions into 
both Babylonia and Assyria, holding his coui't captivity, he reduced Phoenicia, besieged luid took 
alternately at their respective capitals. Hence we Tyre, and ravaged, if he did not actually conquer, 
may understand liow Manosseh, his con tern ponu*y, Egypt. But it was ns the odoraer and beautiiier 
came to be “ earned by the captains of the king of of his native land — as the builder and nutorer of 
Assyria to Babylon” instead of to Nineveh, ns almost all her cities and temples — that this monai'cli 
would have been done in any other roign.[EsAR- obtained that great roputation which has haiuhnl 
llADDON.j Saosduchinus and Cinihulanus (or down his name tnulitionally in the East, on a i>ar 
Oiiineladanus), his brother (Polvhist.), the sue- with those of Nimi'od, Solomon, and Alexander, 
c4!ssors of Asaridiuius, arc kings of wliase history we and made it still a familiar term in the mouths of 
know nothing. Probdfly they were viceroys luider the people. Probably no bingle man ever letl behind 
the later Assyrian roouarchs, who are represented him as his memorial ui>oii the earth one half the 
by Abydenus (ap. Euseb.) as retaining their nu- amount of bnilding which was erected by this king, 
thority ovojk Ikibylou up to the time of the last The ancient ruins anil the modern towns of Baby- 
siege of Nii^ch. ^ Ionia ai'e alike built almost exclusively of his bricks. 

With Nal)opoiiLSsar, the successor of Cinnela- 15abylon itself, the capital, was peculiarly the object 
daiius, and the father of Nebuchadnezzar, a new of his attention. It was here that, besides lejiairiiig 
er^i the history of Babylon comiuciices. Acconl- the walls and restoring the temples, he consti’ucteil 
injp) Abydenus, who probably draw his iuforma- that inaguiflceut palace, which, with iU triple on- 
tion from Berosus, he was apiioiiitcd to the goveni- closure, its hanging ganlcns, its plated yiiilars, .and 
ment of Babylon by the last Assyrian king, at the its rich ornamentation of enamelled brick, was re- 
inomcnt when the Modes were about to make their ganled in .ancient times as one of the seven wonders 
final attack; wheronpon, betraying the trust re- of the world (Strab. xvi. 1. §5). 
posed in him, he went over to the enemy, aii'angeA Nebiichailnezzar died B.c. 561, having roigned 
a man’iage between his son Nebuchadnezzar and| ^tbr 48 years, aud was succeeileil by Evil-Morodsudi, 
the daughter of the Median leader, and joined in his son, who is called in the Canon llloarudanius. 
the last siege of the city. [Nineveh.] On the This |>rince, who “in the year that he l>egau to 
success of the confederates (B.C. 625) Ikihylon be- reign did lift iij> the head of Jehoinehiti, king of 
cainc not only an indeiJcndeiit kingdom, but aii Judab, out of prison” (2 K. xxv. 27), was mur- 
enipirc; the sontheni and western portions of the deml, after having held the crown for two years 
Assyrian territory Wero assigned to NaboiJoLossar only, by Neriglis.sar, his brother-in-law. [EviL- 
in the partition of the spoils which followed on Mkrodach.] Neiiglissar — the Nerigossola^u* of 
the coiuiucst, and thereby the Babylonian dominion the canon — is (apparently) identical with the 
became extended over the whole valley of the “ Nergal-shar-ezer, itab-Mag ” of Jeremiah (xxxix. 
Enplir.it.es as far as the Taurus i-aiige, over Syria, 3, 13-14). He Ixiara this title, which has been 
Phoenicia, Palestine, Idumaea, aud ([lerhaps) a por- translated “ chief of the Magi ” ((leseniiLs), or 
tion of Egypt. Thus, among others, the Jews “chief piiest” (Col. liawliuson), in the Jnscri|H 
]ias.Hcd quietly and almost without remark, from tions, and calls himself the son of a “ king of 
one feudal head to another, exchanging dependency Babylon.” Some writers ^vo considered him iden- 
on Assyria for dopimdency on Babylon, and con- tical with “ Darius the Mode” (I.svrclier,Conringiuh, 
tinuiug to pay to Nabopolassar the same tribute Bouhicr); but this is improl^ble [Darius the 
and scnMce which they had praviously rendered to Medk], and he must rather be reganied as a Babylo- 
the As.syri.ins. Ki’iendly relations seem to have nian of high rank, who having married a daughter 
been moinhuned with Media thniughout the reign of Nebuchadnezzar raised his thoughts to the crown, 
of Nabo}x)hu>s<ar, who led or sent a contingent to aud finding Evil-Morodoch unpopular with his sub- 
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jccts, murdered him, and became his successor. | 
NerigUssar built the palace at liabyiun, which wHjms ' 
to iiiive been placeri originally on the right bank of 
the river. He was pnibably adviuicol in life at 
his accession, and thus reigned but four years, 
though he died a natural death, and left the crown 
t(< his son, Laboi’osoarchod. This prince, though a 
mere lad at the time of his father^s decease, was 
allowed to ascend the throne without difHciilty: 
but when he had reigned nine months, he Ijccamo 
the victim of a conspiracy among his fiicuds tmd 
connexions, who, pi-otessing to detect in him symp- 
toms of a ha«l disposition, seized him, and tortured 
him to death, Nabonidus (or Labynetus), one of 
tlie conspirators, succeeded ; he is exiled by Berosus 
“ a ccrbiin Nabonidus, a Babylonian” (ap. .Joseph, 
c. Ap. i. 21), by which it would appear that he 
was not a member of the royal hunily ; and this is 
likewise evident from his inbcriptions, in wliieh he 
only claims for his father the rank of “ flah-Mag.” 
Hcroilotns seems to have In'eii mistaken in supposing 
him (i. 188) the son of a great queen, Nitocris, and 
(jipparently) of a former king, Labynetus (Nebu- 
cliadnezzar?). Iudec<l it may be doubted whether 
the Babylonian Nitocris of Herodotus is really a 
historiciii pei*soiiage. His authority is the sole 
argument for her existence, which it is difllcult to 
credit against the silence of Scripture, B<^rosus, the 
Canon, and the Babylonian monuments. She may 
perhajis have been a wife of Ncliuchadnozzar ; but 
in that case she must have been wholly unconnected 
with Nabonidus, who ceitainly bore no relation to 
that monarch. 

Nabonidus, or Labynetus fas be was called by 
the Gi'ecks), mounted the throne in the year D.c. 
6r)r), very shortly before the war broke out between 
Cyiiis and Croesus. He entered into alliance with 
the latter of these monarchs against the Ibnner, 
and, had the stniggle been pniloiiged, would have 
sent a contingent into Asia Minor. Events pro- 
ceeded to<i rapidly to allow of this ; but Nabonidus 
ha<l provokeil* the hostility of Cyrus by the mere 
fact of the alliance, and felt at once that sooner or 
later he would have to resist tlie attack of an 
avenging anny. He probably employed his long 
and peaceful reign of 17 years in prcjiarations 
against tlie dreaded foe, executing the defensive 
works which Herodotus ascribes to his mother 
(i. 185), and accumulating in the town abundant 
stores of provisions (ib. c. 190). In the year B.C. 
539 the attack came. Cyrus advanced at the ht^ad 
of his iiTesistible hoides, but wintered upon the 
Diyaleh or Gyndcs, making his final approaches in 
the ensuing spring. Nabonidus appears by tlie 
inscriptions to have shortly before this associated 
with him in the .government of tlie kingdom his 
sou, Bcl-shar-ezcr or Belshazzar; on the approach 
of Cyrus, therofore, he took the field himself at the 
head of his anny, leaving his son to command in 
the city. In this way, by help of a recent dis- 
coveiy, the aooouiits of Beix)sus and the book of 
Daniel — hithei’to regaixlcd as hoi)elessly conflict- 
ing—may bo reconciled. [Bi:i.81IAZZAII.] Na- 
bonidus engaged the army of Cyrus, but wa.s de- 
feated and forced to shut himself up in the neigh- 
bouring town of Borsippa (marked now by the 
Jiirs-Nimrvd), where life continued till after the 
fall of Babylon (Beros. ap. Joseph, c. Ap. i. 21). 
Belshazzar guarded the city, but, oveiMX)nfident in 
its strraigth, kept insufficient watch, and recklessly 
indulging in untimely and impious festivities (Dan. 
V.), dlowcd the enemy to enter the town by tlie 
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channel of the river (Herod, i. 191 ; Xon. Cyrop. 
vii. 7). B.abylou was thus taken by a sui*pri8e, as 
.leremiah had prophesied ^11. 31) — by an army of 
Medes and Persians, as intimated 170 yearn earlier 
by Isiiiali (xxi. 1-9), and, ns Jeremiah had also fore- 
shown (li. 39), dining a festival. In the caniage 
which ensued upon tiie taking of the town, Bel- 
shazzar was slain (Dan. v. 30). Nabouidu|, on 
receiving the intelligence, submitted, and was 
treated kindly by the conqueror, who not only 
spared his life, but gave him estates in Carmania 
(Beros. lit supra ; comp. Abyd. Fr. 9). 

Sucli is the goneml outline of the siege and cap- 
tnre of Babylon by Cyrus, as derivable from Ihe 
fragments of Berosus, illustrated by the accoiuit in 
Daniel, and reduced to harmony by aid of the im- 
poi-tiuit fiict, obtained recently from tlie monuments, 
of the relationship between Belshazzar and Nabo- 
nidns. It is scai'oely necessary to rcmai'k that it 
difl’ers in iiuiny points from the accounts of He- 
i*odotu8 and Xenophon ; but the latter of tliesc two 
writers is in his Cyrojxiedia a mere rnmeoncer, and 
the former is very imperfectly at'i^uainted with the 
history of the Babylonians. The native writer, 
whose information was drawn from authentic and 
contcinpomry documents, is far better authority 
than either of the Greek authors, the earlier of 
whom vi.sitcd Babylon nearly a century after its 
capture by Cyrus, when the tradition had doubtless 
become in many respects corrupted. 

Acconling to the book of Daniel, it would seem 
as if Babylon was taken on this occasion, not by 
Cyrus, king of Pci'sia, but by a Median king, named 
I^riiis (v. 31). The question of the identity ol 
this personage with any Median or Babylonian king 
known to us from proi^e sources, will be discussed 
hereafter. [Darius tii k Medk,] It need only bo I’e- 
inarkcd here that Scripture does not really conflict 
on this point with profane authorities ; since there 
u) snificient indication, from the terms used by the 
sacred writer, that “ Darius tlie Mede,” whoever 
he may have been, was not the real conqueror, nor 
a*king who ruled in his own right, but a monarch 
intrusted by another with a certain delegated au- 
tliority (see Dan. v. 31, and ix. 1). 

With the conquest by Cyrus commenced the 
decay and ruin of Babylon. The** broad walls** 
were then to some extent ** broken down '* (Beros. 
Fr. 14), and the “high gates” probably ** burnt 
with fire” (Jer. li. 58). The defences, that is to 
^y, were ruined ; though it is not to be sujqiosed 
that the laborious and useless task of entirely de- 
molishing the gigantic fortifications of tlic place 
was attempted, or even couteinplated, by the con- 
queror. Babylon was weakened, but it coutiiiued 
a royal residence, not only during the lifetime of 
Ikirius the Mede, but through the entire {leriod of 
the Persian empire. The Persian kings lield flicir 
court at Babylon during the huger portion of the 
year ; and at the time of Alexander’s conquests it 
was still the second, if not the first, city of the 
empire. It had, however, sufibred oonsidcnibly on 
more than one occasion subsequent to the time of 
Cyrus. Twice in the reign of Darius (Bchist. Ins.), 
and once in that of Xerxt^ (Ctes. Fers. §22), it 
had risen against the Persians, and made an effort 
to regain its independence. After each rebellion its 
defences were weuened, and during the long period 
of profound peace which the Persian empire enjoyeil 
from the reign of .Xerxes to that of Dsirius Codo- 
iiiauuus they were allowed to go completely to 
decay. Tho public buildings also su/Tcred grievously 
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from neglect. Alexander found the great temple of 
Belus in so ruined a condition that it would have 
required the labour of 10,000 men two mouths 
even to clear away the rubbish with which it was 
encumbered (Strab. xvi. 1. §5). His designs for the 
restoration of the temple, and the general embellish- 
ment of the city, were frustrated by his untimely 
deatib, and the removal of the seat of empire to 
Anti^h under the Selcucidae gave the iinishiug 
blow to the prosperity of tlie place. IMie groat city 
of Seleucia, which soon after arose in its neighbour- 
hood, not only drew away its population, but was 
iictually constructed of materials derived from its 
buildings (Plin. //. N. vi. 30). Since then Babylon 
has been a quarry from which all tlic tribes in the 
vicinity have perpetually derived the bricks with 
which they have built their cities, and (besides 
Scleucia) Ctesiphon, Al Modain, Baghdad, Kufa, 
Kerbclah, Hillah, and numerous other towns, have 
rlseu from its ruins. The “ gre.at city,** “ the 
beauty of the Chaldees* excellency,** has thus em- 
phatieilly “ become heaps ** (Jer. li. 37)— she is 
truly ** an astonishment and a hissing, without an 
inhabitant.** Her walls have altogether disappcai'od 
— they have “ fiillen** (Jer. li. 44), been “ thrown 
down** (I. 15), been “ broken utterly** (li. 68). 
** A drought is upon her waters ** (1. 39) ; for the 
system of irrigation, on which, in Babylonia, fer- 
tility altogether depends, has long been lai<l aside ; 
“ her cities ** are eveiywhere “ a desolation ** (li. 
43) ; her “ land a wilderness ;** ** wild beasts of 
the desert** (jackals) ** lie there;** and ** owls dwell 
there ** (comp. Layai'd, Nin. atid Hab. p. 484, with 
Is. xiii. 21-2, and Jer. 1. 39); the natives regard 
the whole site as haunted, and neither will the 
“ Arab pitch tent, nor the shepherd fold sheep 
thero** (Is. xiii. 20). 

(See for the descriptive portions, RiGh*s Tivo 
Memoirs on Babylon ; Ker Porter's Travels, vol. ii. ; 
Layard*s Nineveh and Babylon, ch. xxii. ; Fresnel’s 
Tujo Letters to M. Mold in the Jo\umal Asmtitjne, 
June and July, 1853 ; and Loftus's Chaldaea, ch. ii. 
On the identification of the ruins with ancient sites, 
comparo Uawlinsou’s Horotlotus, vol. ii. Essay iv. ; 
Oppert’s Maps and Plans; and Kcnnoll’s Essay in 
Ritdi’s Babylon and Persepolis, On the history, 
compare M. Niebuhr’s Geschichte Asshur^s und 
DabeVs; Brandis’s Rerum Assyriarvm Tempora 
Emendata ; Bosauquet’s Sacred and Profane Chro- 
nology ; and RawUnson’s Herodotus, vol. i. Essays 
vi. and viii.) [G. R.j 

BA'BEL, TOWER OP. The “ tower of 
Babel ** is only inentioneil once in Scripture (Gen. 
xi. 4-5), and then as incomplete. No reference to 
it appears in the prophetic denunciations of the 
punishments which were to fall on Babylon for her 
pride. It is therofore quite uncertain whether the 
building ever advanced beyond its foundations. As, 
however, the classical ^vriters universally in their 
descriptions of Babylon gave n prominent place to a 
certain tower^like building, which they called the 
temple Hlerod., Diod. Sic., Aivian., Plin. &c.), or the 
tomb (Stmbo) of Belus, it has generally been sup- 
posed that the tower was in course of time finished, 
and became the principal temple of the Chaldaean 
metropolis. Certainly this may have been tlie 
case; but, while thero is some evidence against, 
there is none in favour of it. A Jewish tiTidition, 
recorded by Bochart {Phaleg, i. 9), declared that 
fire fell from heaven, and split the tower through 
to its foundation ; while Alexander Polyhistor (Fr. 
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10) and the other profane wnfrw who noticed the 
tower (as Abydenus, Frs. 5 and 6), said that it hod 
Imjcii blown down by the winds. Such authorities 
therefore as we possess, represent the building as 
destroyed soon after its erection. When the Jews, 
however, were carried captive into Babylonia, 
stiMick with the vast magnitude and peculiar clia- 
r.ioter of certain of the Babylonian temples, they 
imagined tliat they saw in them, not merely build- 
ings similar in type and mode of construction to the 

** tower” of their scriptures, but in this 

or that temple they thought to recognise the very 
tower itsidt. The predominant opinion was in 
favour of the great temple of Nebo .at Borsippa, the 
modern Hirs-Nimrud, although the distance of 
that place from Babylon is an insupenible difriculty 
in the way of the idontiticatioh. Similarly when 
Christian travellers first began to visit the BIcso- 
potiiminn mins, they g(‘nemlly attached the name 
of ** the tower of Babel '* to whatever mass, among 
those beheld by them, was the loftiest and most 
imjiosing. Kawulf in the 16th century found the 
“tower of Babel” at Felngiah, Pietro della Valle 
in the 18th identified it with the ruin Babil near 
Hillah, while early in the present century Rich 
and Ker Porter rovived the Jewish notion, and 
argued for its identity with the Birs. There aro 
in reality no ri*al grounds either for identifying the 
tower with the Temple of Belus, or for supposing 
that any remains of it long survived the check 
W'hich the builders received, when they were 
“ scattered abro.ad upon the face of the earth,” and 
** left off to build the city ” (Gen. xi. 8). All then 
that can be projieily attempted by the modern 
critic is to show, 1. what was the probable type 
and character of tlie> building ; mul 2. what were 
the materials and manner of its construction. 

With regain! to the former point, it may rctidily 
be allowed that the Birs-Nimnul, though it esannot 
be the tower of Babel itself, which was at Babylon 
(Gen. xi. 9), yet, as the most perfect representative 
of an ancient Babylonian temple-tower, may well 
be taken to show, better than any otlier ruin, the 
probable shape and character of the edihee. This 
building appears, by the careful examinations re- 
cently made of it, to have been a sort of oblique 
pyramid built in seven receding stages. Upon a 
platform of crude brick, raised a few feet above the 
level of the alluvial plain, was built of burnt brick 
the firet or basement stage— an exact square, 272 
fcHit each way, and 26 feet in perpendicular height. 
Upon this stige was erected a second, 230 feet each 
way, and likewise 26 feet high ; wliich, however, 
was not placed exactly in the middle of the first, 
but considerably nearer to the south-western end, 
which constituted the back of the building. The 
other stages were an'anged similarly — the thiixl 
being 188 feet, luid again 26 feet high ; the fourth 
146 feet seputre, and 15 feet high ; the fifth 104 
feet square, and the same height as tlie fourtli; the 
sixth 62 feet square, and again the same height ; 
and the seventli 20 square and once more the 
same height. On the seventh stage there was 
probably placed the ark or tabernacle, which seems 
to have been again 15 feet high, and must have 
nearly, if not entirely, ♦ covered the top of the 
seventh story. The entire original height, allowing 
three feet for the platfoiTO, would thus have been 
156 feet, or, without the phitfoi'm, 153 feet. The 
whole formed a sort of oblique pyramid, the 
gentler slope facing the N.E., and the steeper in- 
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cliimifr to the S.W. On Die N .K. side was the grand 
entrance, and h<;re stood the vestibule, a se]>arate 
building, the debris from which having joined those 
from the temple itself, fill up the intermediate 
spm^e, and very remarkab^ prolong the mound in 
this direction*’ (l!awlitibou*s //ez-odo/f/s, vol. ii. 
pp. 582-3). The Jail'S temple, which was called 
the “ Temi)le of the Seven Spheres,” was orniunented 
with tlie planetary colours (sec the plan), but this 
was most likely a peculiatity. 'I’he otlier chief 
features of it seem to linvc been common to most, 
if not all, of the Babylonian temple-towers. The 
feature of stages is found in the temples at Worka 
and Jtfugheir (Loftus* C/mldiiva^ pp. 129 and 108), 
which belong to Very primitive times (n.C. 2230) ; 
that of the emplacement, so that the four angles 
face the four cardinal points, is likewise common 
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to those ancient structures; while the mpiare 
form is univei'KuI. On the other hand it may be 
doubted wh^er so laige a number of stages was 
common, e Mugheir and Warka temples have 
no more than two, and probably never liad more 
tbim three, or at most, four stages. The great 
temple of Belus at Babylon {Jiahil) shows only 
one stage; though, according to the best au- 
thorities, it too was a sort of pyramid (H^roti., 
Strnb.). The height of the Biis is 153^ feet, 
that of liabil 140 (?), that of tlie Warka temple 
100, that of the temple at Mugheir 50 feet. 
Stnibo's statement that the tomb of Belus was a 
stade (GOB feet in height) would thus seem to be a 
gross exaggeration. Probably no Babylonian 
tower ever equalled the Clreut Pyramid; the 
original height of which was 480 feet. 



With regard to the materials used In the tower, 
■uid the manner of its construction, more light is to 
be obtained from the Warka and Mugheir build- 
ings than frofi the Sirs. The Birs was rebuilt 
from top to bottom by Nebucbndnezxar, and shows 
the mode of construction prevalent in Babylon at 
the best period ; the temples at Warka and Mug- 
hoir remain to a certain extent in their piimitivc 
condition, the upper stories alone having been 
renovated. The Warka temple is composed en- 
tirely of sun-dried bricks, which are of vaiious 
shapes and sizes ; the cement used is mud ; and 
reeds are largely employed in the construction. 

^wiWiug of the most primitive type, and 
exhibits a ruder style of art than that which we 
perreive from Scripture to have obtained at the date I 
w the tower. Burnt bncks were employed in the | 


composition of the tower ((Jen. m. 3), and though 
perhaps it is somewhat doubtful what the hemnv 

™®rtar may have been (see Fresnel 

in ./bum. Asiatiqne for .lunc, 18.53, p. 9), yet on 
the whole it is roost probable tiint bitumen (which 
abounds in Babylonia) is the substance intended. 
Now the low'er basement of the Mugheir temple 
exhibits this combination in a decidetily primitive 
form. I’he bunit bricks are of small size and of an 
inferior quality; they are laid in bitumen; and 
they face a mass of snn-dried brick, forming a solid 
WiUl outside it, ten feet in thickness. No reeds are 
used in the building. Writing appears on it, but of 
an antique cast. The supposS &te is b.o. 2300 — 
a little earlier than the time commonly assigned to 
the building of the tower. Probably the erection of 
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BACCHIDES 



wis« pitiviilixl for. Bio 
(ioruH .states that the great 
lower of tlic tionple ot 
Beilis was used by the 
Choldacans ns an observa- 
tory (ii. 9), and the care- 
ful cmplaccmcut of the 
Babylonian templca with 
the angles iheiog the four 
cardinid points, would be 
a natural consequence, and 
may be regai-ded as a strong 
confinnation of the reality 
of this api>licntion. M. 
Fi*esnel has rowntly con- 
jectured that they wiue 
al.so used as sl(*eping-pluc('s 
for the chief priests in the 
summer- time {Joum, Asi- 
atviue, June, 1853, pp. 
529-31). The upptu* air 
is cooler, and is free from 
the insects, especially mos- 
quitos. which abound be- 
low; aud the description 
which Herodotus gives ^of 
the chambta* at the top of 
the Belus tower (i. 181) 
goes far to confirm this 
ingenious view. [G. K.J 

BA'BI (BajSf; Alex. 

; Beer)y 1 Ksd. viii. 
37. [Bkiui.] 

BABTLON. [BAnKi..] 

BACA, THE VAIi- 
LEY OF («D3n pOJ; 

Koihiis rov KXavBfi&vo ^ ; 
Valtis lacrymarwn), a 
valley somewhere in Pales- 
tine. through which the ex- 
iled 1*sa1mi.st secs in vision 
the pilgrims {xtssing in their 
march towards the sain;- 
tuary of Jehovah at Zion 
0*8. Ixxxiv. G). The pa.s- 
sage seems to contain a 
play, in the manner of 
Hebrew poetry, on tlie 
name of the trees ; 

Mulbeuiiy) from which 
the valley probably derivwl 
its name, and the •* tears ** 


'the two buihlings was not ae|iai’atcd by a very long in- 
terval, though it is reasonable to suppose that of the 
two the tower was the earlier. If we mark its date, 
a.s perha|M we are entitled to do. by the time of 
IMeg, the son of Klier, and father of Rcu (see Gen. 
X. 25), we may perhaps place it aljout B.C. 2G00. 

It is not necessary to suppose tliat any real idea 
of “sealing heaven” was present to the minds of 
those who raised either the Tower of Babel, or any 
other of the Babylonian temple-towers. The ex- 
pi-cssion used in Genesis (xi. 4) is a mere hyperbole 
for great heiglit (comp. Dent. i. 28 ; Dan. iv. 11, 
&o.), and should not te taken litenilly. Military 
defence was probably the primary object of such 
edifices in early times : hut with the wish for this 
may have been combined further secondary mo- 
tives, which remaiued when such defence was other- 


('33) shed by the pilgi'ims in their joy at their 
appiwich to Zion.* These tears were so abundant 
as to tui-n the dry valley in which the Baeaim tre<'8 
delighted (Niebuhr, quotinl in Winc|| s. o.) into ti 
springy or marshy place ()jyD), That the valley 

was a real loi^ality is most probable, from the use 
of the dohuito aiticlc before Uie name (Geseu. Thes, 

295). A valley of the same name 

still exists in the Sinaitic di.strict (Dnrck. 619). 

The rendering of the Targum is Gehenna, e, 
the Gc-Hinnom or ravine below Mount Zion. This 
locality agrees well with the mention of Baeaim 
'tit«s in 2 Sam. v. 23. [G.] 

BACCHIDES (BaKxI8i}s), a friend of Aiiti- 
ochus Kpiphones (Joseph. Ant, xii. 10, §2) and 
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povenu)!* of Mt«ojx>tamift {iv ry irdpav rov irorafiov, 

1 Macc. vii. 8 ; Joseph. I. o.), who was coinmis- 
bionod by Dornetrius Sofer to investigiiie the charges 
which Alcimus preferred ngtiiiLst JurLis Maocabaciis. 
He Goiifirmed Alcimus in the high pifbsthood; 
and, having iiitiirted signal vengeance on the c\- 
tiune party of the Assidaeans [AssidkansJ he i*e- 
tui-ned to Antioch. After the expulsion of Alcimus 
and the deficit and death of Nicanor, lie led a second 
expeiition into Judaea. Judos Maccabaeus fell in 
the buttle which ensued at Laisa (u.C. 1B1); and 
baecliides reestablished the supremacy of the Syrian 
faction (1 Macc. ix. 2r), ol &(rej3c7f ApBpfs ; Jos. 
Ant, xiii. 1 , § 1 ). He next attemptinl to sui*|)rise 
.ronathaii, who had assumed the lcadei*ship of the 
national party after the death of Ji alas; but Jona- 
than escaiK-ti across the Jordim. Jhiccliides then 
placed garrison.^ in sevci'al iniixulaiit positions, 
and took hostages for the secuiity of the pixwut 
goveniinent. Having < omplcted the pacification ' 
of the country *'■ (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 1, b) he le- 
turned to Demetrius (u.C. 1(»0). After two 
veal’s lie <!anie back at the ix-quest of the Syrian 
tiudion, in the hope of ovcipowering Jonathan and 
Simon, who still maintained a small force in the 
desert; but meeting with ill success, he turned 
against thost* who had induced him to undeitake 
tile ex()editiou, and sought an honuiit able letreat. ^ 
When this was known by Jonathan he sent envoys 
to Ikiccliides and concluded a peace (n. 0 .‘ 158) with 
him, acknowledging him as governor uiuler the 
Syiian king, while Baccliiiies pledged himself not to 
enter tlie land again, a condition which he faithfully 
observed (1 Macc. vii. ix. ; Joseph. Ant. wi. 10 , 11 ; 
xiii. 1). [H. F. W.] 

BAOCHtJ'llTJS (BaKxovpos ; one 

of the “ lioly singers” (Tali' Upo^dKruv) who had 
taken a fiiieign xvife (1 Fsd. ix. 24). No name 
corresponding with tliis is tiaceable in the parallel 
list in Exm. 

BAC'CHUS. fDioNvsus.] 

OACh7NOB (Baicfivap ; Bacenor), appaix'ntly 
a captain of horse in the amiy of Judas ]^faccabncu.s 
(2 Mac. xii. 85). Ur possibly rov Beuc^ropos may 
have been the title of one of the Jewish corapaiiits 
«»r squadrons. 

BAOJrmTES, THE (nSSn ; LXX. omits ; 
f'rm. Bec7ierit('rum)f tlie family <if HiccirER, son of 
Ephraim (Num. xxvi. 35). [Hi;iiiAii.] 

BADGER ({J'nrif Tachash). 'fhe word 
occurs seven times in the 4th chapter of Num- 
liers and six times in Exodus, <iiway& (with one 
exception) in connexion with a skin, and 
in relation to the coverings of the. Tabernacle, of 
fhe Ark of the Covenant, and of other saci'od ves- 
w'ls. In Pjzek. xvi. 10 it inilicates the material of 
which the shoes of women were miule. The LXX, 
render it by Sepfiara 6aicip0tpa and tedXvfifia Sep- 
judripop iaKivBivov. Aquii. and Sytnm. IdpSivOt 
Jer. peBc;i lanthmao: and in this conjecture tliat 
a mlour is signified these ancient au^orities arc 
followed liy. Bochart, Oedman, Kosenmiiller, and 
Hamilton Smith in Kitto. The fact, however, that 
lynH is frequently found in the plural seems to 
exclude the notion of a colour, and Gesenius ai^cs 
that some animal must lie meant, probably a biugcr 

” In 1 Macc. ix. 67, his return seems to be referred to 
the death of Alcimus. 
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or seal. 1'he Talmudi.sth say that is an animal 

Si ^ 

like a wejiseI.#Tlic Arabic is not only « 

dolphin but also a seal, and seals were numerous 
on the shores of the {leniusula of Sinai (Stnib. xvi. 
p. 776). IVrliaps the Latin taxm or toxot tlie 
original of the Spanish tcucon, Ital. tasao, Fr. tnissoiiy 
Germ. Dnehs, is the same woitl. The etymology 
of the word in Hcb. is hnourabic to this view. 

= n^jpjn fiom the root H^II, qmevit j and 
seals no loss than badgera are .somnolent animals. 
Maurer, however, deii\c.s it from tlie root 

inti'UsUf inupitj peruirai a notion wliich suits the 
burrowing of the badger as well as tlic jilunging of the 
s(\al. lUiny (ii. .56) mentions the use of the skips 
of seals as a covering for tents, and as a protection 
from lightning. (Comp. Pint. Sifnip. v. 9 ; Siieton. 
Octaii. 90 ; FuIkt, Archacol. Jhhr. i. p. 115.) 

The has also lieeii identified witli the Tri~ 
chechus uinrinus of Linnaeus, and witli the sea-cow 
called Lamnntin or Jhvjmi). Others find it in an 
animal of the hyena kind, which is calierl by the 
Arabs Tahesoh (Botta’s yoytuje in Ycmaif 1841) 
ilobiiKson (i. 171) mentions sandals made of tlie 
thick skin of a fish wliicli is caught in the Ked Sea. 
It is a sj*oci(}s of halicore, naiued by Eliicnbcrg 
Ihtlicom J/nnpricfiii. 'J’lie skin iscluinsy and coarse, 
and might luisw’er very well for the external covering 
of the Tabernacle, 'I'he badger is not unknown in 
Palestine, but on the whole the weight of autliority 
is in fa\our of rend<*riiig the word seal. [W. D.] 

BA'GO (Ba^cii, 807 ^ ; Vulg. omits), 1 Ewl. 
viii. 40. [IJiutAl,] 

BAGO'AS ( 8 a 7 t 5 as ; Buyonsy Vagao)^ Jud. 
xii. 1 1 . The name is said to lie equivalent to eunuch 
in Peismn (Plin. //. N. xiii. 4, 9). Comp. BiiiTnnnn 
.nd Ovid. Am. ii. 2 , 1 . [B. F, W.j 

BA'GOI (B 070 #; Zoroar), 1 Esd. v. 14. fBiG- 
VAl.] 

BAHARU'MITE, THE. [Bahujom.] 
BAHU'RIM (Dn-ina and DnnS ; BapaKlp ; 
Alex. Baoopcffi, Baovpifi \ Jos. Ba^oop^^ and 
Baovplp ; Bahnnni)^ a villiigc, (he slight notices 
remaining of which conneid it almost exclnsi\ely 
with the flight of David. It was apparently on, or 
close to the road leading up from the .Jordan valley 
to Jenisalem, Sliiinei the son of Gera resided 
here (2 Sain. xvii. 18; 1 K. ii. 8 ), and fixim tlie 
village, when David, having left the “ top of the 
mount” behind him, was making liis way down the 
eastern slopes of Olivet* into the Jordan valley 
below, Shimei issued foiih, and rimiiiug along (Jos, 
Starpexiop) on the side or “rib” of the hill over 
against the king^s party, flung his stones and du^, 
and foul abuse (xvi. 5 ), with a virulence whidi is 
to this day exhibited in the East towai-ds fallen 
greatness however eminent it may praviously hax'c 
lipcn. Here in the court of a house was the well 
in which Jonathan and Ahimaaz eluded their pur- 
suers (xvii. 18). Ill his account of the occurrence, 
.Josephus {Ant. vii. 9, §7) distinctly states tliat 
Bahurim lay off the main road (TratSfs iicrpa- 
vdpTts rris 6Sov)f which agrees well with the ac- 
count of Shimei's behaviour. Here Phaltiel, the 
husband of Michal, bade farewell to his wife when 
on her return to King David at Hebron (2 Sam. iii. 
1 6"l. Bahurim must have been x*ery near the south 
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biiundavy of Bunjamiii, but it is not inoiitioned in 
the lists' ill Joshuii) nor is any explanation given ol*it>| 
being Benjainite, as from Shimei’s residing there wc 
may conclude it wius. In the Targum Jonathan on 
2 Sara. xvi. 6, we find it given as Almon (jb^y). 
But the .situation of Alinon (see Josh. xxi. 18) will 
not at all suit the requirements of Bahurim. Dr. 
Barclay conjectures that the place lay where some 
ruins still exist close to a Wady Hnwaity^ which 
runs iu a straight course for 3 miles from Olivet 
directly towards Jordan, offering the neiftest though 
not the best route (Barclay, 563, 4). 

Azmavetii ** the Barhumitc '* ('tDll^an ; b 
BupSiafjLtTris ; Alex. Bupw/ictrijs ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 31), 
or ** the Baharumite ** (^p-lVIIin ; 6 Bapa/jil ; 

1 Chr. xi. 33), one of the heroes of IXwid’s guanl, 
is the only native of Bahunm tliat we hear of except 
Shimoi. [(l.j 

BA'jiTH (njan, with the definite article, 

“ the house ”), referring not to a place of this name, 
but to the “ temple” of the false gods of Moab, as 
opposed to the **high places” in the same sen- 
tence (Is. XV. 2, and compare xvi. 12). The allu- 
sion hiu been supposed to be to Beth-mal-mcou, or 
Beth-diblathaim, which .are named in Jer. xlviii. 
22, as lierc, with^ Dibon and Nebo. But this is 
mere conjecture, and the conclusion of Oeseiiius is 
as above {Jesaia nd luc ») ; I.XX. KvirfiffBt i(pi* tav- 
rous ; Ascctidit domns. [(».] 

BAKBAK'KAR (Ijpapa ; BaKfiaKdp ; Jiac- 

b(tcitr)j a Levite, appu'ently a descendant of Asaph 
(1 Chr. ix. 15). 

BAK'BUK (p-iapa; BaK$obK\ Haclnw). 
“Children of Bakbuk” were among the Nethimm 
who returned from <*aptivity with Zerubbabol (Kzr. 
li. 51 ; Nell, vii. 53). 

BAKBUKI'AH (Hjp^pa ; LXX. omits). 

1. A Levite in time of Nehemiali (Neh. xi. 17, 
xii. 9). 2. A Levite poi*tor, apparently a different 

person from the preceding (^Neh. xii. 25). 

BAKING. fl^READ.] 

BA'LAAM i.e. Bileam ; BaKadpt \ 

Jo.seph. BdKafios; Halaam)^ a man endowed with 
the gill of prophecy, intiVMluccd in Numbei’s (xxii. 1) 
as the son of Beor. He belonged to the Midiaiiites, 
and perhapa as the prophet of his people possessed 
the same authority that Moses did among the Israel- 
ites. At any rate he is mentioned in conjunction 
with tlie five kings of Midian, .apparently as a per- 
son of the same rank (Nam. xxxi. 8 ; cf. xxxi. 16). 
He seems to liavc* lived at Pethor, Which is said at 
IXsut. xxiii. 4 to have been a city of Mesopotamia 
(onna He himself speak.s of being “brought 

from Aram out of the mountains of the East*' 
(Nura. xxiii. 7). The reading, thcreforo, '33^ 
instead of 'J3, which at Num. xxii. 5, is found 

in some MSS., and is adopted by the Sainai'itan, 
Syriac, and Vulgate vci-sioas, need not be prefewed, 
as the Ammonites do not appear to have ever extended 
so fer as the Euphrates, which is probably the river 
alluded to in this place. The name Balaam, accord- 
ing to Gesenius, is compounded of ^3 and by, 
“ noii-populus forta.sse, i. q. peregrinus .according 
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toVitringa it i and the lut'd of the people ; 

according to Simon is, j 63 and DV, the destntctvm 

of the people. There is a Bela, the son of Bcor, 
mentioned Gen. xxxvi. 32, as the first king of 
Edom. Balaam is called in 2 Pet. ii. 15 “ the son 
of Bostir:** this Lightfoot ( Worhs^yn. 80) thinks a 
Chaldaihm for Beor, and infers tlmt St. Peter w’as 
then in Babylon. Balaam is one of those instances 
whicli meet us in Scripture of persons dwelling 
among heathens but possessing a certain knowledge 
of the ouo tiaie God. JIc was ciidow'i'd with a 
greater than ordinary knowledge of (Lxl : .he w'as 
possessed of high gifts of intellect and genius: he 
I had the intuition of truth, arwl could sec into the 
1 life of things, — in short, he was a poet and a 
prophet. Moreover, he confessed lluit all these 
superior advantages were not his own but derived 
from God, and were his gift. And thus, doubtless, 
he h.ad won for him.sclf .among his contemporaries 
fill* and wide a high reputation for wisdom and 
sanctity. It was believed thiit he whom he blessed 
was blessed, and he whom he ‘cursed was ciirse<t. 
Elated, however, by Ids fiimc and his spiritual 
elevation he hiul begun to conceive that these gifr.s 
were his own, and that they might be used to tin* 
furthemnee of his own ends. He could make mer- 
chandise of them, and might acquire riches and, 
honour by means of tluan. A custom existed 
among many nations of antiquity of devoting ene- 
mies to destruction before entering upon a war 
with them. At this time the Isiaelites were 
marching Ibi wards to the occupation of Palestine: 
they were now oncjimped iu the plains of Moab, on 
the east of Jonlan by Jericho, llalak, the king of 
Moab, having witnessed the discoiuHtiirc of his 
ncighkmrs, tlie Amorite?, by tins people, entered 
into a league with the Midianites agidnst them, and 
dospatche<l messengers to Balaam with the rewanls 
of dicimtion in their hands. We see from this, 
therefore, tliat BaUiitn was in the habit of using 
his wisdom as a trade, and of mingling with it 
devices of his own by whicli he imposed upon 
others and perhaps partially deceived liiniself. 
When the elders of Moab and Midimi told him 
their message, he seems to have laul some ini.s- 
givinpi as to the lawfulness of their request, for lie 
invited them to tarry the night with him that he 
might learn how the Lonl would regard it. The.se 
misgivings wore confirmed by the express prohi- 
bitioii of God upon his journey. BaLuim reported 
Uie. answer, and the messengers of Bidak returned. 
The king of Moab, liowcvcr, not detorrcil by this 
&ilure, sent agiiin more aiul more honourable 
princes to Balaam, with the promise that he should 
be promoted to very great honour upon complying 
with his request. The prophet again refused, but 
iiotwitlistandiiig invited the embassy to tairy tlu* 
night with him that he might know what the Lord 
would say unto him furtlier; .and thus by his 
importunity he exterted from God the permis.sion 
he def.ircd, but was woi'ned at the same time tlial. 
his actions would be overruled according to tlie 
Divine will. Balaam therefore proceed^ on hi.s 
journey with tlie messengers of Balak.* Sut God's 
anger wa.s kindled at this manifestation of deter- 
mined selt-will, and tlie angel of the Lord stood in 
the way for an adversary agmnst him. The worth 
of the Psalmist, ** Be ye not like to horse and mule 
which have no unders^ding, whose mouths must 
be held with bit and bridle, lest they fall upon 
thee,” liad they been familiar to Balaam, would 
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have come home to him with most tremcudoiis 
force ; for never have they received a more foi-cible 
illustration than the comparison of Bahuim's con* 
duct to his Maker with his treatment of his ass, 
aiibrds us. The wisiiom with which the tractable 
brute was allowed to “ speak with man’s voice,” 
and “forbid” the uiitnictablc “madness of the 
prophet,!* is jKilpablc iuid conspicuous. He was 
t.aughi, moreover, tliat even she hail a spiritual 
perception to which ho, though a prophet, was a 
stmnger; and when his eyes were opened to be- 
hold the angel of the Lord, “ he bowed down his 
h(»id and fell Hat on his face.” It is hardly neces- 
sary to suppose, as some do, among whom are 
Hengstenberg, and Leibnitz, that the event here 
referred to happened only in a trance or vision, 
^ though such an opinion might seem to he supported 
by the fact that our translators render the word 
in xxiv. 4, 16, ** falling into a trance** 
where.os no other id<‘a th.an that of simple falling is 
conveyed by it. St. IVter refers to it as a real 
historical event: “the dumb ass, speaking with 
tnaifs voice, forbail the madness of the prophet ** 
(2 l*et. ii. 16). We are not told Jhao these things 
iiappencd, but that they ditl happen, and tlmt it 
plejuscd God thus to iiitorft're on belialf of Ilfs 
elect people, and to bring forth from the genius of 
a self-willed prophet, who thought that his talents 
wore his own, strains of poetry hearing mion the 
destiny of the Jewish nation aii<l the Church at 
large, which are not surpassed throughout the Mo- 
saic rccuixls. Jt is evident that Babmm, although 
acquainted with God, was desirous of throwing an 
air of mystery iviund his wisdom, from the instnie- 
tions he gave Balak to oiler a bullock and a ram 
oil the seven altars he everywhere preiMu-ed for 
liim ; but he seems to have thought also that these 
sacrifices would b(* of some avail to change the 
mind of the Almiglity, because lie pleads the merit 
of tliein (xxiii. 4), and alter experiencing their 
impotency to effect such an object, “ he went no 
inf>ro,” w'e are tobi, “to seek for cnduuitments ” 
(xxiv. 1). His religion, tliercfore, was pi*ol>ably 
siK'h as w^ould be the natural result of a general 
actpiaiutance with God not confirmed by any 
covenant, lie knew Him as the fountain of wis- 
dom, how to woi-ship Him he could merely guess 
from the customs in vogue at the time. {Sacrifices 
had been used by the pairLarchs, to what extent 
they were efHcieut could only be surmised. There 
IS an allusion to Balaam in the prCphet Micah 
(vi. 5), wliere Bishop Butler thin^ that a con- 
versation is preserved which occurreii between him 
and the king of Moab upon this occasion. But 
such an opinion is liardly tenable, if we b(*ar in 
mind that Balak is nowhere represented as con- 
sulting Balaam upon the acceptable mode of wor- 
shipping God, and that the directions found in 
Mimh are of quite an opposite character to those 
which were given by the son of Bcor upon the 
high places of Baal. The prophet is recounting 
* the righteousness of the Loi*d ” in delivering His 
people out of the hand of Moab under Balak, and 
at file mention of his name the history of Balaam 
conics back upon his mind, and he is led to make 
those noble r^ections upon it which occur in the 
following verses. “The doctrine of Balaam” is 
spoken of in Kev, ii. 14, where an allusion has been 
to Nt<ed\aor, the founder of the sect of 
the ^licolaitans, mentioned in v. 16, these two 
nwnes being probably similar in signification. 

1 bough the utterance of Balaam was overruled so 
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that he could not curse the children of Israel, he 
ncvcHheless suggested to the Moabites tlie expe- 
dient of seducing them to commit foniication. 
The etiect of this is recorded in ch. xxv. A 
battle w'as afterwards fought against tlie Midianites, 
ill which Balaam sided with them and was slain by 
the sword of the people whom lie had endeavoured 
to curse (Numb. xxxi. 8). (Comp. Bishop Butlci*'s 
Sermwu, serm. vii. ; Ewald, Grsch. des I'ol/ics rararlf 
ii. 277). [S. L.] 

BA'LAO (6 BaXdx; Balac), Rev. ii. 14. 
[Balak.] 

BAL'ADAN. [Mr.rion ach-Bala dan.] 

BA'LAU (rhl-, B(o\d ; Bala), Josh. xix. 3. 
[Baal, Gettgr. No. 2, /;.] 

BA'LAK (P^a; BoXcIk ; Balac), son of 
Zippor, king of tlie Moabites, at the time when 
the diildreii of Israel w'crc bringing their joumey- 
ings in the wilderness to a < Iose. Accortling 
to Gcseniiis thb mime signihes tnunis, vaems. 
Balak entered into a league with Midinn and hirwl 
Balmam to curac the Ishiclites; hut his designs 
were IVustrateil in the manner recorded in Num. 
xxii.-xxiv. He is mentioned also at Josh. xxiv. 9 ; 
Judg. xi. 26; Mie. vi. [Balaam.] [S. L.] ' 
BA L* AMO. [Baal, Gcoz/r. No. 6.] 
BALAS'AMUS (BodAira/aor ; Bnlsamm), in 
1 Esil. ix. 43. The corresponding name in tlie list 
in Ezra is Maaskiah. 

BALDNESS (HPIIj?; ^paXdKptoats, ^a\d- 
Kpwfia ; and in Lev. xiii. 43, tpaXdvroifxa). 
Theie are two kinds of baldness, ^iz. ailificial and 
natural. The latter seems to have been uncommon, 
since it exposed people to public derision, and is per- 
p(*tuaUy alluded to as a mark of squalor and mi- 
s<*ry (2 K. ii. 23 ; Is, iii. 24, “ instead of well-set 
hair, baldness, and burning instead of beauty.** Is. 
XV, 2; Jer. xlvii. .5; Ez. vii. 18, &c.). For thii* 
rea.son it seems to have been included under the 
A«xV •'^nd y^wph. (Lev. xxi. 20, LXX.) w’hich 
were di.sqimlifications for pi io-stliood. A man Imld 
on the back of the head is called riDp, ^oAairpbr, 
LXX., Lev. xiii. 40, and if foi ehoad-hald, the wonl 
used to descrilie him is n3|, avcapaXavrlaf, LXX., 
Lev. xiii. 41 {recalvastcr). (Gesoii. s. vf\) In 
Lev. xiii. 29 sq., very careful directions we given 
! to distinguish Itoh.ik, “ a plague upon the head and 
I beard” (which probably is the Mentagia of Pliny, 
;uid is a sort of Icpiosy), fiom mere natural bald- 
ness which is pronounced to be clean, v. 40 (.Inhn, 
Arch, Bihl. §189). But ibis shows that oxen n.i- 
tuml baldness subjected men to an uiiple.isaiit suspi- 
cion. It was a defect with which the Israelites 
were by no means familiar, since Aiyuirrlovs iy 
ns dXaxlirrovs fSotro tfmXoKpoifS irdvTmv kvQpda- 
says Herod, (iii. 12); an immunity which he 
attributes to their constant shaving. They adopteti 
this practice for purposes of cleanliness, and ge- 
nerally wore wigs, some of which have lieen found 
in the ruins of Thebes. Conti ary to the general 
practice of the East, they only let the hair grow as 
a sign of mourning (Herofl. ii. 36), and shax'ed 
themselves on all joyous occasions : hence in Gen. xli. 
44 we have an undesigned coincidence. The same 
custom obtains in China, and among the modem 
Egyptians, who shave off all the hair except the 
shoosheh, a tuft on the forehead and crown of the 
head (Wilkinson, Anc, Egypt, iii. 359, sq. ; Lane, 
Mod. Egypt, i. ch. 1). 
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Baldness was despised Is^ih amoni; (iiecks and 
Romans. In Tl, ii.2IU, it is one of Ihe dofeots ot 
Thersites; Aristopliniies (who was proUihly bald 
himself, Prt.r, 7G7, Eq. 550) takes pride in not 
joining in the ridicule against it (o65* iarKWptv 
Tous 4>aKaKpo6st Nitb. 540). Caes.ir was stiid 
“culvitii defonnitsitem iniquissime fene/* and he 
gencially eiide:\\ oui’ed to conceal it (Suet. Cacs. 45; 
<-omp. Pom. 18). 

Ariilicial baldness iniU'ked the conclusion of a Nhp 
zarite’s a*ow (Acts xviii. 18^ Num. vi. 9), and 
was a sign of inouniing (“ quasi calvitio luctus le- 
varetiir,’* Cic. Thsc, Disp. iii. 2(5). It is often 
nlliidod to in Scriptuie; as in Mic. i. 1C ; Am. viii. 
10; Jcr. xlvii. 5, &c. ; tuid in Deut. xiv. 1, the 
reason for its being forbidden to the Israelites is 
their being “ a holy and peculiar people.** (Cf. Lev. 
xix. 27, and Jer. ix. 2C, marg.) The practices 
alluded to in the latter passages were adopted by 
heathen nations (<?. </. the Arabs, &c.) in honour of 
rarious gods. Heiu’c the expression rpoxoKovpdZts. 
The Abantes {SviBtv Kopo&vrts), and other halt- 
civilised tribes, shaved off the fondocks, to avoid the 
danger of being seized by them in battle. (See also 
Heiwi. ii. ;3(5,‘i. 82.) [F. W. F.] 

BALM, the translation in the A. V, of the 
Hebrew 'rztiri (HV). Lee (^Lex. p. 520) supposes 
it to be Mastichf a gum obtained from the Puttaccia 
Lcntisciis ; but ticsenius defends the common ivn- 
deriiig, balsam. It was the gum of a tree or shnib 
growing in (iiloa<l, and veiy prwious. It was one 
of the best fruits of Palestine (fjoii. xliii. 1 1), ex- 
IK)rted ((len. xxxvii. 25; Kz. xxvii. 17) and es|)e- 
cially used for healing wounds (.Ter. viii, 22 ; xlvi. 
11, li. 8). The Balsam was almost iM*cuIiar to 
Palestine (Strab. xvi. 2, p. 7().‘i ; Tuc. /list. v. C ; 
Plin. xii. 25, §54, .'52, §59), distilling from a 
slirub like the vine and rue, which in the time of 
.Josephus was cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
.lericho and of the De.od Sea (A/iL xiv. 4, §1, xv. 
4, §2), .and still grows in gardens near Tilierias 
(Burckhardt, Syriti, :523). It is derived from an 
unused root mV, fidit, fssuraa fecit, from the 

process by which it w.os obtained. In Kzek. xxvii. 
17 the A. V. gives in the margin rosm. The 
LXX. have prirlvTi wherever HV occurs in the 
Ileb. The fa«:t tliat the grew originally in 

(iilead ilocs not forbid us to identify it with the 
shrub mentioned by .Josephus as cultivated iie.ar 
.Jericho ; nor is it nece.'tsary to tie the sen‘'e of 
'“IV down to the meaning of the cognate words in 

» 7 

Arab, and Syr. *“id Ihe etymology 

of each la*ing the same, so that they may be appli- 
cab^p to the gum of dilferent troes or shrubs, which 
flourished in the lo(»iliti(>s where these languages 
wore respectively spoken. Jahn says that the odori- 
fei-fH IS balsam i* not gathoi-od from the tree in 

Vernon called by the Arabic name Abu Shamm, but 
is di.stillcd from a fruit which is indigenous on the 
mountains of Mecca and Medina. The sap extracted 
from the body of the tree is opohabamum ; the 
juice of the fj'uit is carpobalsamwn, and the liquid 
which is extracted from the branches when cut off is 
xi/iobabamtm (Jahn, Bibl. Ant. i. §74). Bochart 
contends that the balm mentioned in Jer. viii. 8 wa.s 
the resin drawn from the terebinth or turpentine 
tree. rw. I).] 
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BALNUTJS (BoAf^oDor ; fionnua), 1 Esd, ix. 
.'ll. [Binnui.] 

BALTHA'SAIl,Bar.i. 1 1,12. [Belshazzar.] 

BA'MAII (nD3, ii high place). Though fre- 
quently occurring in the Bible to denote the ele^oited 
spots or erections on which the idolatrous rites wi'ro 
conducted [Hiuh-place], this woixl appears in 
its Hebrew form only in one passage (Kz. xx. 29), 
very oliscure, and full of the paronomasia .so dear 
to the Hebrew poets, so difficult lor ils to appreciate : 
“ What is the high-place (HlDSn) whoreuuto ye 
hie (D^M3n) ? and the name of it is called Bamah 
^nOA) unto this day.’* (JiXX. rl iffrty dfiapd 

.... Kal ivfKdKsirav rh Huopa avrov *A$apd.) 

Plwald {Propheten, 288) pronounces this verse to be 
an exti-act from an older prophet than Kzckiel. [f3 .] 

BA'MOTH-BA'AL (^ya-Tltoa, high places 
of Bard; Baip^v BadA; Bamothbaal), a .Scanciuary 
of Baal in the country of Moab (.losh. xiii. 17), 
which is probably mentioned in the itinerary in 
Nuin. xxi. 19, under the shorter form ofBiunoth, 
or B.amoth-iri-the-iavine (29), and again in the 
enumeration of the towns of Moab in Is. xv. 2. lit 
this last pnss;ige the word is translated in the 
A. V. “ tlie high places,'* .as it is also in Num. 
xxii. 41, where the same locality is doubtless re- 
ferral to.“ Near to Bn moth was another place 
bearing the n.aine of tin* same divinity, Baat.- 
MEON, or liKTII-ilAAL-MEON. [G.] 

BAN (toD Bajsvdv ; Tuhnl), a name in a very 
corrujit |Kissag(‘ ( 1 Kwl. v. .*57) ; it stands for Toijjaii 
in the parallel lists in Kzm and Nehemiah. 

BANAT'AS ^Bai/ofos ; Baneas), 1 Esd. ix. .35. 
[Benaiaii.] 

BA'NI ('p3 ; Bavi,Bovyl,Bayovl; Bormi^Bani, 
Bcnni), the name of .several men. ^ 1. A Gndite, 
one of David’s mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 8(> ; LXX. 
transluto, TloXvBvvdptas vihs raAaadC). 2. A 
I.cviteofthe line of Menin, and fond’atlier to Ethan 
(1 Chr. vi. 4(5). 3. A man of Judiih of the line of 
Pharez (1 Chr. ix. 4). 4. “ Children of Bani ** re- 
turncsl from captivity with Zeruhlxibcl (Ezr. ii. 10 ; 
Neh. X. 14 ; Ezr. x. 29, 34; 1 Esd. v. 12). [Bin- 
nui, Mant, and Maani.] 5. An Israelite “ of the 
sonsof Bani” (Ezr. X. 38). [Bannus.] 6. A Le- 
vile (Neh. iH. 17). 7. A I.evite (Neh. viii. 7 ; ix. 

4; I..XX. tmnsl. Kal ol viol KaS/xi^A, 5; x. 13). 
[Anus.] 8. Another Levite (Neh. ix. 4; LXX, 
tmnsl. viol Xuyeyl). 9. Another Levite, of the 
' sons of Asaph (Neh. xi. 22). 

I BA'NID (Baylas ; Alex. Bay( ; Banin), 1 Esd. 
viii. 30. This represents a name which has appa- 
rently escaped from the present Hebrew text (see 
Ezr. viii. 10). 

BANNAI'A {'Xafiayyatos ; Alex. Bayyalovs ; 
Bannus), 1 EmI. ix. 33. The corresponding name 
in the list in Ezra is Zabad. 

BAN'NUS (Bayyovs ; Baneas), 1 Esd. ix, 34. 
[Bani, or Binnui.] 

BANQUETS. These, among the Hebrews, 

• It will be observed that our Translators have, in 
Num. xxiii. 3, rendered by “high place” a totally 
different word which is devoid of th^ special 

meaning of “ Bamoth.** 
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M*L>rc not only a mi^s of social enjoyment, but 
wciv a juirt of tlic observance of religious festivity. 
At the three lolemn festivals, when all the males ap- 
peared betbre the Lord, the family also had its do- 
mestic tenst, as api)ears from the place and the share 
in it to which ** the widow, the fiitherless, and the 
stranger,” were legally entitled (Deut. xvi. 11). 
TVolxibly, when the distance allowed, and no incon- 
venience hindered, both males and iemules went up 
(<;. g. to Shiloh. 1 Siim. i. 9) togetlier, to hold tlie 
festival. These domestic festivities were doubtless 
to a great extent retained, alter laxity hod set in as 
reganis the sjs-cial observance by the male sex 
(Nehem. viii. 17). Sacrifices, both onlinary and 
extraoidiiiary, os amongst heathen nations (tlx. 
x4(xiv. 15 ; Judg. xvi. 211), included ab<inquet, and 
Kli’s sons made this latter the prominent part. The 
two*, thus united, mai*kcd strongly both domestic 
and civil life. It may even be said that some sacri- 
licial recognition, if only in pciiring the blood so- 
lemnly foith as before Ood, always attended the 
slaughter of an animal for foo<l. The fii'stlings of 
cattle were to be Micriiiceil and eaten at. the sanc- 
tuary if not too far friun the re.sidence ( I Stun. ix. 
l.f; 2 Sam. vi. 19; Kx. xxii. 29, 30; Lev. 
\i\.‘ 5, (1; Dt'ut. xii. 17, 20,21, xv. 19-22). 
l<'ioin the sa<‘rificial banquet ]irobably sprang the 
ayair^; as the Lord’s hiippcr with which it f<»r a 
wliile coalesced, derived freiii the 1‘tissover. Uesides 
religious celebrations, sueh events as the weaning a 
sort and heir, a marriage, the separation or reunion 
of friends, and sheepshearing, were customarily at- 
tended hy*a banquet or revel (<ien, xxi. 8, xxix. 22, 
xxxi. 27, 54; 1 Sam. xxv. 2, 30; 2 Sara. xiii. 
23). At a funeral, also, refreshment was taken in 
common by the mourners, and this might tend to 
liccome a same of indulgence, but ordinoiily abste- 
miousness seems on .such occasions to have betnt 
the rule. I'lie case ArchGlau.s i.s not coiiciusixe, 
but his inclination towards alien u-sages was 
<loiibtle.ss shared by tlte Hcrodhuinsing Jews (Jer. 
xvi. ,5-7; Kzek. xxiv. 17; Hos. ix. 4; Kod. vii. 
2 ; Josepli. dc Jl. J. ii. 1). Birthday-banquets 
:iie only inentionod in the tmses of Pharaoh and 
lleral (Gen. xl. 20; Matt. xiv. 0). A leading 
topic of prophetic rebuke is tire abuse of fesUvals 
to an occasion of dniukeii revelry, and the growth 
of fashion in favour of drinking parties. Such was 
the invitiition typically given by Jeremiah to the 
liechabiies (Jer, xxxv. 5), The usual time of the 
banquet was the evening, and to begin caidy was a 
mark of excess (Is. v. 11 ; EccL x. 16).. The 
blaoghtcriug of the cattle, which was the prelimi- 
naiy of a l^inquet, occupied the earlier pait of the 
same day (Prov. ix. 2 ; Is. xxii. 13 ; Matt. xxli. 4). 
The most e.sseutial materials of the banqueting, 
room, next to the viands and wine, which last 
Vfm often drugged with spices (Prov. ix. 2 ; Cant, 
viii. 2), were {Mufumed ointments, garlands or 
loase flowers, white or brilliant robes, after these, 
exhibitions of music, singers, and dancers, riddles, 
jesUng aad memnient (Is. xxviii. 1 ;*Wi^. ii. 6 ; 
2 Sam. xix. 35; Is. xxv. 6, v. 12 ; .ludg. xiv, 12 ; 
Neh. viii. 10; Eccl. x. 19; Matt. xxii. 11; Am. 

5, 6 ; Luke xv. 25). Seven days was a not 
unimmmoti duration of a festival, especially for a 
weihliug, but sometimes fouiteeu (Tob. viii. 19 ; 
<«en. XXIX. 27; Judg. xiv. 12); but if the bride 
w^ a widow, three days formed the limit (Bux- 
torf, lie Conom, ffebr,). The remaindci* sent to the 
guests (Luke xiv. 17) was, probably, only usual in 
piincely banquets on a lai^ scales ii^volving pro- 
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tracted preparation. “ Whether the slaves who 
bade the guests hud the oflice (as the vocatot es or 
imitatores among the Romans) of jKiiiiting out the 
places at table and naming the sti-aiige dishes, must 
remain undecided.” (Winer, s. v. Gaslmaidv,) 
There seems no doubt that the Jews of the 0. T. 
period used a common table for all the guests. In 
Joseph’s entertainment u ceremonial separation pre- 
vailed, but there is no reason for supposing a se])arate 
table for ciich, as is distinctly deserted in To^>ophot 
Tr. Berach. c. vi.to have been usual (Buxtorf, /. c.). 
The latter custom cei tainly was in use among the 
ancient Greeks and Germans (Horn. Od, xxiii., xxii. 
74; Tac. Gerrn. 22), and periiaps among the Egyp- 
tians (Wilkinson, ii. 202, engravings). Bui the 
common phrase to “ sit at table,” or “ eat at any 
one’s table,” shows the originality of the o])positc 
usage. The {Kisture at table in early times was 
sitting (31^, ^ roundf 1 Sam, xvi. 1 1 , 

XX. 5, 18), and the guests were ranged in older of 
dignity (Gen. xliii. 33 ; 1 Sam. ix. 22 ; Joseph. 
Ant. XV. 2, §4) : the woid.s which imply the re- 
cumbent posture (hifaK>ilp€iVf iipanlirrfiy, or iva- 
Keta-Oai) belong to the N. T. The separation of 
the women’s banquet Wiis nut a Jewish cubtom 
vEhth. i. 9). Poitioiis or menses wcic sent fiom 
the entertainer to each guest at Lible, and a double 
or even live-fold share when peculiar distinction 
was intended, or a spadal part was reserved (1 Sam. 
i. 5; Gen. xliii. 34 ; 1 Sam. ix. 23,24). Portions 
were similarly sent to poorer friends direct from the 
bmquet-tahle (Neh, viii, 10; Esth. ix, 19, 22). 
’I'lie kiss on receiving a guest was a point of friendly 
couriesy (Luke vii. 45). Perfumes and scentid 
oils were oflered for the head, blam’d, and garments. 
It WHS strictly enjoined by the Rabbis to wash botli 
before and after eating, which they called the 
D'D and DWHB D'D; but washing 
the feet seems to have been limited to the case of a 
guest who was also a traveller. 

In religious banquets the wine was mixed, by rali- 
biiucal Halation, with three ports of water, iind 
four short fonns of benediction were pronounced over 
it. At the passover four such cujki were mixed, 
blessed, and jKisscd round by the master of the faist 
(iipXPrplK\iyos). It is probiible that the rharader 
of this olHcial varied with that of tlie entertainment ; 
if it were a religious one, his oflice would be quasi- 
priestly ; if » revel, life would be the mere trvfnro- 
ffiipXn^ or arbiter biberuli, [II. H.J 

BAN'UAS (Bdypos ; li(nnis)f a name occumng 
in tlie lists of those who retumcfl fi'om captivity 
(I Ksd. V. 26). Banmw and Siidi.is answer to 
Ilodaviah in the parallel lists of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah. 

BARAB'BAB (BapojSjBos, KSK "13, son of 
Ahba^ see Simonis 0mm. N. T. .38), a i-obber 
(Apings, John xviii. 40), who had committed 
muitler in an insureection (Mai*k xiv. 7 ; Luke xxiii. 
19) in Jerusalem, aud was lying in prison at the time 
of the tiial of Jesus before Pilate. When the Roman 
governor, in his anxiety to save Jesus, prop'seil 
to release him to the people in accordance with the 
custom tiiat he should release one prisoner to them 
at the Passover, the whole multitude cried out. 
Afpe TOVTOK, AtJAvctov Si ^puy rhy BapajS/Sav : 
which request was complied with by Pilate. Ac- 
cording to many of the curalve, or later MSS^, in 
Mutt. XX vii. 16, his name was *l7f<rovr Ba^i9/9ar; 
l^late’s question fJiere running, rlya BiXtrt airoX^w 
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itfup ; *lii(rov» hctfKL^fiau, ^*lvi(rovyrhy KtySfitvoy 
Kpiirr6v j an»l this rmuling is sunpoiteil by the Ai> 
tneniaii vei-sion, and cittnl by Oiii^en (on Matt. vol. 
V. 35). It has ill consufiucnce l^eu admitted into 
the text by Fiitz'»chi* and 'I'ischendorf. But the 
contrast in ver. 20, “ that they should ask Bar- 
abbas, and destroy .Jesus,” swins fatal to it. [H. A.] 

■ BAW'AOHKr, ; Bopaxi^jx i Hot- 

uchH), “ the Buzite,” father of Klihu (Job xxxii. 
2, ti). [Bl’Z.] 

BARACHT'AS, Matt, xxiii. 35. [Zaciiari as.] 

BA'llAK as in Ex. xix. Id ; 

BapdKt LXX. ; comp, the family name of Hannibal, 
Barca = “ fiilmen belli ”), son of Abinoam of 
Kiniesh, a i*efnve-city in Mount Naplithali, was in- 
cited by Deborah, a prophetess of Ephi'aitn, to de- 
liver Israel froni the yoke of Jabin. Jabin (“ pni- 
lieiit ”) was probably the dyiuustic name of those 
kings of noi'thern Canaan, whose capital city was 
Hazor on L. Merom. Sisera, his general and pro- 
(‘urator, opjircsseii a promiscuous ]H>pulation at 
Harovheth. Aecompanied, at his own express de- 
si ra, by Deborah, Baink led liis rudely-armed foive 
of 10,000 men fi’om Naphthali and Zebulon to an 
encainjnncnt on the summit of Tabor, where the 
900 ii-oii chanots of .Jabin would be useless. At a 
signal given by tlie prophetess, the little anny, 
seizing the opportunity of a pwvidential stoiiii 
(Joseph. V. 5, §4) and a wind that blew in the 
faces of the enemy, lioldly rusheil down the hill, and 
utterly routed the unwieldy hort of the Canaanites 
in the plain of Jezreel (Esdraelon), ” the battle- 
field of Palestine” (Stanley, K and P, p. 331). 
From the pi'oniinent mention of Taaiiach (Judg. v. 
19, “ SiUidy soil ”) atal of the river Kishon, it is 
most likely that the victiny was partly due to the 
suddenly swollen waves of that impetuous toiTcnt 
(x<t/id^^ovr, LXX.),particulaily Its westeni branch 
called Megiddo. The victory was decisive, Ilaro- 
sheth taken (Judg. iv. 10), Sisera murdereil, and 
Jabin ruined. A peace of 40 yeai*» ensued, and 
the next danger came fi-om a dilleieut quaiter. The 
victors composed a splendid epinician ode in com- 
memoration of their delivcraiax* (Judg. v.). 

It is dillicult to decide the date of Barak. He 
;ipl)e;irs to have been a contcmjiorary of iShamgar 
(.liidg. V. 0). If so, he could not have Wn 
M» innch as 178 years after .loshua, where he is 
generally placed. Lord A. Ilervey supposes the 
narrative to be a repetition of Josh. xi. 1-12 {Gcnea- 
liHjkSf p. 228, Sf/.). A gi-eat deal may bo said for 
this view; the names .Jabin and Hazor; the men- 
tion of siil^i'dinate kings (Judg. v. 19 ; cf. Josh. xi. 
2 sq.') ; the general locality of tlie battle; the pro- 
minence of chariots in both narratives, and espe- 
cially the name Mi.srephotli-maini, wliich seems to 
mean “ burning by the waters,” as in the mavg. of 
the A. V., and not “ tlie flow of watem.” Many 
chronological difticuUies are also thus removed ; but 
it is fair to add that in Stanley’s opinion {8, 
and P,j 392, not^) there are googi-aphical diffi- 
culties in the way. (Ewald, Gesch. des VOlkes 
fsrael ; Lord A. Hervev, GenealogieSf 225-246 sq,) 
[Deborah.] ' [F. W. F.] 

BARBABIAN {fidpfiapos). Has ^'EWriy 
fidpfifipos is tlie common Greek definition, i^uot^ 
by ^rv. <t(l Virg. Acn. ii. 504; and in this strict 
sense the woiri is used in Bom. i. 14, am debtor 
lx>th to Greeks and barbarians ;” where Luther used 
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the term * Ungrieche,' which happily expresses its 
force. Kal fidpfiapot is the constant di- 

vision found in Greek litcratuic, bu# Thucydides 
(i. 3) points out tlmt this distinction is subsequent 
to Homer, in whom the word does not occur, 
altliough he terms tlie Coi'iaus jSapjSapJ^wvoi (//. 
ii. 867, where Eustathius connects the other foini 
Kdpfiavos with Kdp). At first, accoidiug to Stiabo 
(xiv. 662), it was only used Kar* ovofutroiroitav 
W r&y ivfftKipdpws Kal Kknpvs leal rpax^as 
\a\o6yTuy, and its generic use was subsequent. It 
often retains this primitive meaning, as in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 11 (of one using an unknown tongue), uud 
Acts xxviii. 24 (of the Maltese, who s}M)kc a Punic 
dialect). So too Aesch. Agam, 2013, 

Sl/criy ‘'Ayyana (peotAjy fidpfiapoy KfKTTipJyri 
even of one who Kjxike a patois, dre kiafiios Sv 
KOi iy /BapjSdpip r^Bpaiiixivos^ Plat. Protag. 
341 c. (it is not so stiong a wpnl as TrcLAlyyAafT- 
ffos, Donaldson, Crat. §88) ; and the often quoted 
line of Ov. Trist. v. 10, 37. 

** Barbaras hie ego sum quia non inttUigor ulli." 

The ancient Egyptians (like the modern Chinese) 
had on analogous word for all Tobr fiii fr^ariv 
tfJLoyXdaffffovSf Herod, ii. 158 ; and jSdpjSapor is 
used in the LXX. to express a similar Jewish dis- 
tinction. Thus in Ps. Ixiii. 1, \dos fidpfiapos is 

iiseti to translate , “ i)ej*egi‘ino sernione utens.” 
(Schieusii. Thes. s. o.), whicli is al.so an onoinato- 
poeian from to stammer. In 1 Cor. \ . l.’>, 
1 Tim. iii. 7, we have of l{w,tmdMatt. vi. 3a,Tit (Orij, 
used llebiaisticnlly for (in very much 

the same, soit of sense ns that of fidpfiapoi) to dis- 
tinguisli all other nations from the Jews ; and in 
the Talmudists we find Palestine opfiosed to 
just ns Gieeec was to Barharin or if Pdpfiapos: 
(cf, Cic. Fin, ii. 15; Lightfoot, Centuria Ckorogr, 
lui init.) And yet so completely was tlie teiin 
/SdpjSapov accepted, that even Josephus and Philo 
scruple as little to reckon the Jews among them 
(Ant. xi. 7, §1, &c.), as the eaily Koiimns did to 
ap]>ly tlie term to themselves (“ Demophilus scinp- 
sit, Mareus vertit bai-baie;” Plant. Asin. prol. 10). 
Very naturally the wonl after a time began to in- 
volve notions of cruelty mid contempt (Briphs Pop- 
PdpoVf 2 Mac. iv. 25, xv. 2, Ac.), and then the 
Koinnns excepteil themselves fioin tlic scope of its 
me.'uiing (Cic. dc Pop. i. 37, §68). Afterwards 
only the savage nations were called barliarians ; 
though the Oi-cck Constentino{)olitans called the 
Humims “ baibarians ” to the very last. ( Gibbon, c. 
51, vi. 351, eil. Smith ; Winer, s, v.) [F. W. F.) 

BAUHUMITE, THE. [Bahurim.] 

BAKI'AHCnni ; ; Alex. Bepfa ; /Jaria), 

one of the sons of Shemaiah, a descondimt of the 
loyal family of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 22). 

BAR-JE'gUS. [Elymas.] 

BAR-JO'NA. [Peter.] 

BAR'KOS (Dip'll ; Bapadr, BapKovi] Bercos), 

“ Children of Barkos ” were among the Nethiniin 
who returned from the captivity witli Zcrubbubcl 
(Ezr. ii. 53 ; Neh. vii. 55). 

BARLEY icpifti; hordentn), a gimn 

cultivated for food both in Egypt and Palestine. 
It is first mentioned in Ex. ix. 31, from which 
{xissdge we learn that it was earlier than, wheat. 
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It was sown in October or tlie beginning of No- 
vember, ripned in March, and was generally 
cut ill April. It is reciMied among the valuable 
products of the promise land in Deut. viii. 8. 
VVe read of barley-meal in Num. v. 15, of barley- 
bread in Jud. vii. 13, and barlcy-cakes in Ka. iv. 
12. It was measuml by the ephah and homer, 
lliirley was used ns food for horses (1 K. iV. 28 ; 
comp. Horn. IL v. 196), and theie are several passages 
which indicate that it was less valued tlian wheat. 
The jealousy-offering (Num. v. 15) was to be 
barley-nieal, though 9ie common minc^ was of fine 
wheut-llour fLeV. ii. 1), the meaner grain being 
.ippointed to denote the vile condition of the person on 
whose behalf it was otlereci. The purchase-money 
oi the adultei'ess in Hos. iii. 2 is generally believed 
to be a mean price. The denvation of the word 
fioin horruitf is obviously from the bearded 
»*ars of the barley — just as in Latin we have hordcum 
from horreo. Gesenius notices that sing, is 

umhI for the growing crop, and plur. for the 

grain. ‘ ' [W. D.] 

BAR'NABAS (HN-larnS; Bapyd$as), a 

ii.uue signifying vihs vapaK^’fio’etaSt 
pliecy,” or “ exhoiiation ” (or, but not so pitd^ibly, 
“ consolation,** as A. V.), given by the Apostles 
(Actsiv. 36) to Joseph (or Jases, as the Uec.Text), 
a Levite of the island of Cyprus, who was esii ly a 
disciple of Christ (aocoitling to Euseb. //. E, i. 12, 
and Clem. Alex. Sttvrn. ii. p. 176 Sylb., one of the 
Seventy),* Olid in Acts (/. c.) is I’elated to have 
brought the pri<*e of a field which he hatl sold, and 
to Iwivc laid it at the feet of the Apostk's. In Aets 
ix. 27, we find him introducing the newly-converted 
Saul to the A(X)htles at Jerusalem, in a way which 
seems to imply previous acquaintance lu'twcen the 
two. On tidings coming to the church at Jerusalem 
that men of Cyprus and Cyrene had been, after the 
pei*heeution which arose about Stephen, pi-caching 
the word to Gentiles at Antioch, Barnabas w:is 
sent thither (Aets xi. 19-26), and Iwing a gotid 
man, and full of the Holy Ghost, he rejoiced at see- 
ing the extension of the grace of God, and went to 
Tarsus to seek Saul, as one specially raised up to 
preach to the Gentiles (Acts xxvi. 17). Having 
brought Sdul to Antioch, he was sent, together with 
him, to Jerusalem, u]X)U a prophetic intimation of a 
coming famine, with relief to tlie brethren in Judaea 
(Acts xi. 30). On thejr return to Antioch, the two, 
being sjxHjially pointed out by the Holy Ghost (Acts 
xiii. 2) for the missionary work, were ordained by 
the chureh, and sent forth (a.D. 45). FVom this 
time, though not of the number of the Twelve, 
Bamahas and Paul enjoy the title and dignity of 
Ajwstles. Their first missionary journey is related 
in Acts xiii. xiv. ; it was contin^ to Cyprus and 
yia Minor. Some time after their return to An- 
tiiM;h (a.D. 47 or 48), they were sent (A.n. 50), 
with some others, to Jerusalem,^ dutenuine witli 
the Apostles and Eldei's the din^lt question re- 
specting tlie necessity of circumcision for the Gentile 
converts (Acts xv. 1 ff.). 6n that occasion, Paul 
and Barnabu were recognized as the Apostles of the 
uncircumcisioii. After another stay in Antioch on 
their return, a variance took place between Bar- 
nabas and Paul on the question of taking with 
them, on a second missionary journey, John Mai'k, 
sister 8 son to Baniabas (Acts xv. 36 ff.). “ The 
ooiit^iion was so shaip, tliat they parted asunder 
suid if we may judge from the hint fui-nishod by the 
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notice that Paul was commended by the brethieu to 
the grace of God, it wouM seem that Baniabas was 
in tlie wrong. lie took Mark, and sailed to Cyprus, 
his native island. And here the 8cri^ure notices 
of him cease: those fbund in Gal. ii. 1, 9, 13, 
belong to an earlier period ; see above. From 1 Cor. 
ix. 0, we infer that Barnabas was a mai-ried man ; 
and from Gal. 1. c., . and the circumstances of the 
dispute with Paul, his diaracter seems not to have 
possessed tliat thoroughness of purpose and deter- 
mination which was found in the great Apostle. 
As to his fuither labours and death, tr^tions ditler. 
Some say tliat he went to Milan, and became first 
bishop of the church there : the Clementine Homilies 
make liim to have been a disciple of 'our Lord Him- 
self, and to have preached in Kome and Alexandria, 
and conveiicd Clement of Kome: the Clementine 
Keoognitions— to have preached in Kome even dur- 
ing the lifetime of Our Lord. Th^ is extant an 
aimcryphal work, probably of the fifth century, 
Acta et Passio Bamubae in Cypro^ which relates 
his second missionary journey to Cyprus, and his 
death by maityrdom there : and a still later enco- 
mium of Baniabas, by a Cyprian monk Alexander, 
which maki>s him to have been brought up with 
St. Paul mider thinialiel, and giv(« an account of 
the^rctent^ finding of liis Iksly in the time of the 
Empror Zeno (474-490). We have an Epistle in 
2 1 (Jiapters called by the name of Baniabas. Of 
tliis, the first lour chapters and a half are extant 
only in a ku'barous Latin version ; the rest in the 
Qiigmal Greek. Its authenticity has Ix^en de- 
fended by sohic p'eat names ; and it is quoted as 
the work of Baninas by Clem. Alex, (seven times), 
by Oripn (tliricc), and its authenticity, hut not its 
authority, is allowed by E*useb. (/f. E, iii. 25). and 
Jerome {Catal, Scripfor» Ecclesiast, c. 6; see 
Peai^n, ViiuUciue hjnatiawte, pt. i. et, 4). Im 
it is very generally given up now, and the Epistle 
is believed to have l»een written early in the second 
century. The matter will be tbiind concisely treatoil 
by Hefele, in the prolegomena to his edition of the 
A (lostolic Fathers, 1 vol. 8 vo., Tubingen, 1847 ; and 
more at length in his volume, Dus Sendschreit>en 
des Ap, Barnabas, Tubingen, 1840 ; and in 
JIelx;rlc*B article in Herzog's Cyclopaedia. [H. A.] 

BABO'DIS (BopwSfr ; PMotis), a name in- 
.serted in the li-^t of those “ sei*vanfs of Solomon ” 
who returned with Z«*rubbabel (1 Esd. v, 34). 
There is no corresponding name in the list of Ezra 
or Nchemiah. 

BAR'SABAS. [Joseph Barsahas ; Judas 
Baiusahas.] 

BAB'TAOUS (BaprdKos ; Bezax), the father 
of Apome, the concubine of king Darius (1 Esd. iv. 
29). “ The adminible ** (d Bavpaardi) was pro- 
bably an olficial title belonging to his rank. The 
Syriac veraion has a name which recalls 

tliat of Artachacas (’Apraxal^s), who is named by 
Heixidotus (vii. 22, 117) as being in a high position 
in tlie Persian army under Xerxes, and a special 
favourite of that king (Simonis, Onom,; Smith’s 
Diet, of Biog, i. 369). 

BABTHOL'OMEW (Bop^oAo/iaios, e, 
son of Talmai : comp, the LXX. eoX/taf, 

BoAo/ioi, Josh. XV. 14, 2 K. xiii. 37, and 6oAo- 
/Mior, Joseph. Ant, xx. 1, §1 ; Barttiohniaeus), 
one of Che Twelve Apostles of Christ (Matt. x. 3 ; 
lilark iii. 18 ; Luke vi. 14 ; Acts i. 13). His own 
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DAine nowhere appeal’s in the thveo tirst Gospels : 
and it has betni not improbably conjectured tliat he 
is identical with Nathuunel (.John i. 15 ff.). Natha- j 
nael tliere appears to have bran tirat brought to Jesus 
by Phiiip ; and in tlie tlmMj tii-st Ciitaloguus of the ! 
Apostles (cited above) Bartholomew and Philip ap- 
pear together. It is dilHcult also to imagine, from 
the place ;u;.signed to Nathanael in Jolin xxi. 2» 
that he c:ui hiive been other than an A|X)stlc. If 
this may be assumed, he was born at (^ana of 
(inlilee : and is said to have pi'esiched the gospel in 
India (Kuhcb. 7/. E. v. 10; Jerome, Vir, fUtist. 3(1) : 
meaning tliereby, probably, Arabia Felix (^lv9ot 
01 KoXo^fitvoi tbdalfioyfSy Sophron.), tvhich was 
sometimes called India by the ancients (Mosheim, 
Dc licbm Christ, ante Constant. Af. Comincntariiy 
b. 200). Some allot Annenia to him as his nilssion- 
ticld, and repoi't him to have been there flayed 
alive and th^ criiciHisl with his head downwsmls 
(.\sscmaim. Bibl. Or. iii. 2, 20). [H. A]. 

BAETIMAETIS (Bapri/iamr, i.e. 13, 
.son of 7V/nf(i), a blind beggai* of Jericho who 
(Mai'kx. 40 If.) sat by the wayside begging as our 
I.ord passed out of Jcrii'ho on His last joitnicy ti) 
Jeiustdem. Notwithstanding that many charged 
him to hold his peaa*,1ie continued cryftig, “ .^siis, 
thou son of David, have mercy on me V* Ring 
called, and his blindness miraculously cuied, on the 
ground of his faith, by Jesus, he became themHi- 
forward a disciple. Nothing moie is known of 
him. [H. A,]* 

BA'BUCH (*«|‘113, blessed d!z Benedict ; Bapo^xi 
Joseph. Bapovxos ; Baruch). 1. Son of Neriah, 
the friend (Jer. xxxii. 12), amanuensis (Jei\ xxwi. 
4 If. ; 32) and faithful altMidaut of .Jeiemiah (.fci*. 
A(vi. 10* If. ; Joseph. Ant. x. 0, §)? ; ii.c. 00.1), 
in the dihchargc of his prQ[)lietic oflici*. He was of a 
noble family (Jo.seph. Ant. x. 9, §1, 4m<r4ifiov 
&<p69pa oiKias; comp. Jer. li. 59; B.ir. 

Siinconj Vet. Lat.), nn<l of distinguished ac({uiie- 
ments (Josepli. /. o. rp t^rpt^tp yAf&rr'p HuKpfpdv'- 
TVS ‘irfir<u9tvp.4vos ) ; and his brother IScraioh held 
an honourable ollice in the couit of Zedckiah (Jer. 
li. r)9). His enemies accusetl him of influencing 
Jeremiah in favour of the (Mialdae^uis (Jer. xliii. 3 ; 
cf. xxxvii. 13); and he wns thiowii into prison 
with that prophet, wlieie he remained till the cap 
til re of Jcrufeilem u.C. 586 (.Joseph. Aut. x. 9, 
§1). By the permission of Nebuchadnezzar he 
lemained with Jereyiiah at Masphatha (Joseph. 
1. c.) ; but was aftcnvanls forced to go down to 
Kgypt with ** the remnant of Judah, that were re- 
tuined from all nations” (Jer. xliii. 6; Joseph. 
Ant. X. 9. §0), Nothing is known ceiiainly of 
the close of his life. Acooi^ing to one tradition he 
reinaiiieil in Egypt till the death of Jeremiali, and 
then retired to Babylon, wheie he died in the 12th 
year after the desti'iicliuii of Jcnisalem (Beitlioldt, 
Einl. 1740 n.). Jei’omc, on the other hand, states, 
“on the authority of the Jews” (Ilebruei tradnnt)^ 
that Jeremiah and Batuch died in Egypt “before 
the (lesolation of the country by Nahuchodonosor ” 
(Comm, in fs. xxx. 6, 7, p. 405). [Jkkkmiah.] 

2. Sf>n of Ziibbai (Neh. iii. 20, x. 0). 3. Son 
of Cul-hozeh (Neh. xi, 5). [B, ¥. W.] 

BA'BUOH, THE BOOK OF, is leniai'kablc 
as tbo only book in the Apocryj>hu which is fbiined 
on the model of the Prophets; and though it is 
wanting in originality, it presents a vivid reflection 
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of the ancient prephetic tire. It may be divided 
into two main {mrts i. — iii. 8, and iii. 9 — end. The 
iirst part consists of ai^iitrodiiction (i. 1-^)4), 
followed by a coutessiou Sd prayer (i. 16 — iii. 8), 
The second piu't opens with an abrupt address to 
Israel (iii. 9 — iv. 30), pointing out the sin of the 
people in neglecting the divine teaching of Wisdom 
(iii. 9-*— iv. 8), and introducing a noble lament of 
Jerusalem over lier children, througli which hopti 
still gleams (iv. 9-30). After this the tone of the 
book again changes buddeiily, and the writer ad- 
dresses Jerusalem in wonis oi triumphant joy , and 
paints in the glowing colours of ls.aiiili the return of 
Go 1*8 chosen pople and their abiding glory (iv. 
30— v. 9). 

1. 'Die book at present exists in Greek, and in 
several tnuislations which were in.ide from the 
Greek. The two chutscs into which the Greek MSS. 
may be divided do not pivs<*nt any very reiiiarksible 
variations (Fritzsche, Einl. §7); but the Syro- 
Hexaplaric text of the Milan MS., of which a com- 
plete edition is at length announced, is said to 
conbiin retcrcnces to the veraion of I'heodotion 
(Eichhorn, Einl. in die A^hjc. Schrift. 388 n.), 
which must imply a distinct rmiision of the 
Greek, if not an independent rendering of an original 
Hebrew text. Of the two Old Latin versions vrliicli 
remain, that which is iiicoi*p(»rnted in the Vulgate 
is generally literal; the other (Cams, Kom. 1088 ; 
Sabatier) is more free. The vulgar Syriac and 
Arabic follow the Gieck text dosely (Fiitzschc, 
1. c.). 

2. \’he assumed author of the book is undoubt- 
edly the com|)aruon of Jeremiali, though Jalm 
denied thi.s ; hut the details are inconsistent with 
the assumption. If tlie reading in i, 1 be coivect 
(frci ; lx* Wette conj. firiylt Einl. §32 1 a ; comp. 
2 K. XXV. 8), it is impossible to fix the fifth 
year** in such a way as to suit the contents of the 
book, which exhibits not only historical inaccuracies 
blit also evident traces of a later date tliaii the be- 
ginning of the captiiity (iii, 9 fi’., iv. 22 If.; i. 3 H‘. 
Comp. 2 K. XXV. 27). 

3. The book wius held in little esteem among the 
Jews (liieron. Braef. in Jerem. p. 834 . , . ncc ha~ 
betnr apml Ifcbraeos ; Kpiidi. de mem. ob Kciyrai 
iir t<rr o\al (Rapob^) ^np' 'Efipalois ) ; though it 
stated in the Gjrek text of the Apostoficjil Consti- 
tutions that it was rwvl, together with the Lamen- 
tations, “oil the tenth of the month Gorpiaeus” 
(i.e. tlie day of Atonement ; Cotist. Ap. v. 20, 1). 
Hut this relereiice is wanting' in the Syriac version 
(Bunsen, Ami. Antc-Nic. ii. 187), and the asser- 
tion IS unsupported by miy other authority. 'Dicre 
is no trace of the use of the book in tlio New 'Pesta- 
ment, or in the Apostolic Fathers, or in .Justin. But 
fi’om the time of Irenaeus it was frequently quoted 
both in the East and in the West, an<l genenUly as 
the work of Jeremiah (iREN. adv. Haer, y. 35, 1 
siijnifcnvit Jeremiasy Bar. iv. 3(>— v ; Teutull. c. 
Crmst. 8 HicrcmkiCy'Biw. (Epist.) vi. 3 if. ; Clem. 
Vacd.i, 10, §91, 5A*l(pe/iIov, Iku*. iv. 4 ; id. Paed. 
ii. 3, §30, duhypu^y Bar. iii. 10-19; Oriq. ap. 
Euseb. II. E. vi. 2.5 ; cpc/alas aliy Bpi^yois Ktd rfj 
JiTMrroXpCf). Cvi*R. 2'est. Lib. ii. 6, apud Hiet'e^ 
minm. Bar. iii. 35, &c.). It was, however, “obe- 
lized ” throughout in the LXX. as deficient in the 
Hebrew (Cod. Chis. ap. Daniely &c., Horone, 1772, 
p. xxi.). ■ Oil the other hand it is contained as a se- 
parate book in the Pseudo-Laodioene Catalogue, an<i 
in the Catalogues of ('lyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius 
and Nicephorus ; hut it is not specially mentioiieJ 
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In the Conciliar Ciital«igiicH of Carthi^ and Hippo, 
probably aa being included under the title Jeremiah. 
(Comp. [Atiian.] Syn, 8, Script, ap. Credner, Zur 
Qeach. des Kan. 138. Hilau. Vrol. in Psalm, 15.) 
It is omittcxl by tliosc writers who reproduced in the 
main the Hebrew Canon (e. y. Melito, Gregory Na- 
/.ianzeii, Kpiphanius). Augustine quotes the words 
of'Barueli (iii. Id) as attributed “moi'® commonly 
to Jeremiah” ^qaidtm . ..scribae eyns attfibuerunt 
. . .tied Jererniae cclcbratius habetur^ de Cio, xviii. 
33), and elsewhere uses them as such (c. Faust. 
xii. 43). At the Council of Ti*ent Baruch was 
iulmitt^l into the Uuniisli Canon ; but the Protest- 
ant churches have unanimously placed it among 
the Apocryphal books, tliough Whistou maintained 
its authenticity (/. c. infra). 

4. Considerable discussion has been raised as to 
the original language of the book. Those who advo- 
cated its authenticity generally supposed that it was 
lirst wiitteu m Hck'ew (II net, 1)61*0501', &g. ; but 
Jahn is undecided : Bertholdt, Einl. 1755), and this 
opinion found many supporters (Bendtsen, Griinc- 
IsTg, Movei-s, Ilit/ig, De Wette, Einl. §323). 
Dthers again have maintained that the Greek is the 
oiigiiial text (Eiohhorn, Einl. 38<S 11'.; Bcrtholdt, 
Eihl. 1757 ; llUvernick, ap. De Wette, 1. c.) The 
truth apiieais to Me lietween these two extremes. 


I he two divisions of tlie book aio distinguished by 
marked iK>culiarities of style and language. The 
Hebraic character of the lirst pait (i.-dii. 8) is 
such as to mark it as a tianslalion and not as the 
work of a Hebjaizing Gieck; e.y. i. 14, 15, 22, 
ii. 4, 1), 25, iii. 8; and several ol^cuiities seem to 
be mistianslalions: c.y. i. 2, 8, ii. 18,29. The 
saxuid jMrt, on the other hand, which is written 
witli greater freedom and vigour, clos(?ly approaehc.s 
the Alexauihinc typo. And the imitations of Jeie- 
miah and Daniel which occur throughout the fiist 
part (cf. i. 15-I8=::l>an. ix. 7.-10; ii. 1, 2c=Daii. 
ix. 12, 13, ii. 7-19 = Dan. ix. 13-18) give place 
to the tone and imageiy of the Psalms and Isaiah. 

5. The most jirobable explanation of this con- 

trast is gained by suppising that some one iho- 
niuglily conveisant with the Alexandrine transla- 
tion of Jeiemiah, pihajis the translator^himsclf 
(llit/.ig, Kritzsclie), found the Hebrew migment 
which forms the basis of the Iwok already attached 
to the writings of that prophet, mid wrought it up 
into its pi eseiit form . The {x’cuiim'itic's or language 
cominon to tlie LXX. translation of Jercniiuh and 
the lii*st part of Baruch seem too great to lie ac- 
counted for in any other way (for instance the use 
of 8 j, Airoa-roA^, hvot- 

KifffiSsf pduvuy airoo'Tpttpeiy (neut.), 
rtpty tvofm imiKoKfTfrBai M tivx ), and great 
discrepmiey which exists between Hebrew mid 
G re(«k texts as to the airangement of the later chaptei*s 
of Jeremiah, increases tlie probability of such an ad- 
dition having been made to the canonical projihe- 
cies. These verbal coincidences cease to exist in the 
smmd pirt, or become very rare ; but this also is 
distinguisiicd by chiu'acteristic words : e. g. d aid- 
yios 6 Syiosy Myeiy. At tlie same time the ge- 
neral unity (even in language, c.g, 
and coherence of the book in its present form point 
nu • *®*‘“'* (^^ntzsche, Einl. §5 ; 

liitzig, P,‘,alm. ii. 119 ; Ewald, Gosoh. d, Volhes 
sr. »v. 232 n.), Bertholdt appears to bo duite in 
error (Atnf. 1743, 1762) in assigning iii. t-H to 
a separate writer (De Wette, EM, §322). 

6. 'there are no oei-tain data by which to fix the 
lime ot the composition of Baruch. Ewald (f. c. 


pp. 230 If.) assigns it to the close of the Persian 
period ; and this may he true as far ns the Hebrew 
portion is coneenied ; but tlie present book must bo 
placed considerably later, probably aliout the time 
of the war of liberi^ion (c. U.C. 160), or somewhat 
earlier. 

7. The Epistle of Jeremiahy which, according 
to the authority of some Greek M8S., stands in the 
English vereion as the 6th chapter of Banich> is 
Uio work of a later period. It consists of a rhe- 
torical declamation against idols (comp. Jerem. x., 
xxix.) in the form of a letter addressed by Jeremiah 
“ to them wiiicli were to be led captive to Babylon.” 
The letter is divided into clauses by the repetition 
of a common burden : Viey are nu gods ; fear them 
not (vv. 16, 23, 29, 66); hmo can a man think or 
say that they are godsi (vv. 40, 44, 56, 64). The 
(M)tidi^ion of the text is closely analogous to that 
of Baruch; and the letter found the same partial 
rocepliou in the Chureh.. The author shows an inti- 
mate acquaintance with idolatrous worship; imd 
this circumstance, combined with the purity of the 
Hellenistic dialect, jioiiits to Egypt as the country 
ill which the ICpistle was written. There is no po- 
sitive evidence to fix its date, for the supposed re- 
ference 2 Macc. ii. 2, is more than uncerttuii : 
but it may be assigned witn probability to the liist 
century n.C. 

8. A Syriac first Epistle of Baruch “ to the 

nine mid a lialf tribes” (comp. 4 Esdr. xiii. 40, Vers. 
Arab.) is found in the London and Paris Polyglott>. 
This is made up of commouplatxjs of warning, encou- 
ragement, and exhortation. Fritzsche (A’mL §8) 
considers it to be the pioduction ot a Syvian monk. 
It is not fofiid in miy other language. Whistou 
(A Collection of AHthcntiek Pecot^Sy &c. London, 
1727, i. pp. I fi‘., 25 If.) endeavoured to maintain 
the canonicity of this Epistle <us well as that of the 
Book of Baruch. [B. F. W.] 

BABZIL'LAl (’^na, irun; 
zillui). 1. A wealthy Gileadite who showcil lui.s- 
pitcdity to David when he tied from Absiiloin 
(2 Sam, xvii. 27). On the score of his age, and 
proliably from a feeling of iudependenee, lie 
deeliiieil the king’s oiler of ending his days at 
court (2 Sam. xix. 32-39). David before his death 
recommended his sons to the kindness of Solomon 
(1 K. ii. 7). 

2. A Mcholaihite, whose sou Adriel mairied 
Michal, Saul’s daughter (2 Sam. xxi. 8). 

3. Ezr.ii. 61 ; Nch. vii. 63. [U. W. B.] 

BAS’ALOTII (BatraAdfi ; AleX. BaaX^B ; 
P/Msalou)y I EmI. V. 31. [Bazlitii.] 

BAS'CAMA {fi BouTKapd ; Jos. Beurnd ; ilcis- 
catna), a place in Gilead (els rijv TaKeuiSiriy) 
wheie Jonathan Mnccabacus was kilh*d by Trypho, 
mid from which his bonas were afterwartls disin- 
terred and conveyed to Modin by his brother Simon 
(1 Mac. xiii. 23 ; .Joseph. Ant. xiii. 6, §6). No 
tnice of tlie name has yet been discovert. [G.] 

BA'BIIAN (almost invariably with the definite 
article, {^2in ; Bcurdy ; lfasan)y a district on tlie 

east of Jordan. It is not, like Argob and oilier 
districts of Palestine, distinguished by one constant 
designation, but is sometimes spoken of as the 
“ laud of Bashan” ('3n 1 Chr. v. H; and 

comp. Num. xxi. 33, xxxii. 33), and sometimes .ns 
“all Bashan” (’an te; Dent. iii. 10, 13; Josli. 
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xii. 5, xiii. 12, 80), but most commonly \^itbout any 
addition. It was hikotiby thcchildi'cuoflsi'nolai'tcr 
their conquest of the land of Sihon from Arnon to 
.Inbbok. They “ turned ” from their road over Jor^ 
dan and “ went up by the wa^ of Rwhan** — ^pro- 
bibly by very much the sjune route i\& that now fol- 
lowed by the pilgrims of the and by the Homans 

before them to Kdrei on the western edge of the 
Lefah. [ dkk i .] Here they encountered Og king 
of Iki>hau, wlio “ came out” probtibly from the na- 
tural fastnesses of Argob, only to meet the entire de- 
struction of himself, his sons, and all his people (Nuin. 
xxi. 88-85; Deut. iii. 1-8). Argob, with its 60 
strongly fortilied cities, evidently formed a principal 
jioi’tion of Bashan (Deut. iii. 4, 5), though still only 
a portion (13), there being besides a large number of 
unwalled towns (.5). Its chief cities were Ashtsiroth 
(i. e, Beeshhmih, comp. Josh. xxi. 27 with 1 Chr. 
vi. 71), Edrei, Golan, S-alcah, and posMbly ^aha- 
naim (Josh. xiii. 80). Two of these cities, viz. 
Golan and Beeshterah, were allotted to tlie Levites 
of the family of Gershom, the former as a “ city of 
refuge” (Josh. xxi. 27 ; 1 Chr. vi. 71). 

The limits of Bashau are very strictly defined. 
It extended from the “ bolder of Gilead ** on the south 
to Blount Hennoii on tlie^uorth (Deut. iii. j, 10, 14; 
.losh. xii. 5 ; 1 Chr. v. 28), and from the Aralxih or 
Jordan valley on the west to .Siildiah (Sui/i/uxd) ami 
the bonier of the G&shurites, and the Mnacathiit's on 
the e:Lst (.Josh. xii. 3-5 ; IXait. iii. 10). This im- 
portant district was beAt4nvcd on the half tribe of 
Manasseh (Josh. xiii. 29-81), together witli “ half 
Gilead.” Alter the Manassites had assisted their 
brethren in the conquest of the country west of the 
.Iordan, they went to their tents and ija their c.ittle 
111 the [xissession which AIosc.s had given them in 
Ikishan (xxii. 7, 8). It is just naimd in the list of 
.'^lomon’.s commissariat districts (1 K. iv. 18). 
And here, with the exception of one more [xissing 
glimpse, doses the hi.story of Bashan fui fur as the 
Bible is concerned. It vanishes from our view until 
we meet with it as lining devastated by llazad in 
the reign of Jehu (2 K. x. .83). True the ‘*iKiks” 
of its forests and the wild cattle of its pistures — 
the “ strong hulls of Bashan” — long rctjvinwl their 
proverbial fame (Ezek. xxvii. 6; I’s. x\ii. 12), and 
the be^auty of its high downs and wi»le sweeping 
plains could not but strike now ami then the heart 
of a poet (Am. iv. 1 ; P.s. Ixviii. 15; Jer. 1. 19; 
Mic. vii. 14), but lii.story it Jms none; its very 
name .seems to Iiave given place a.s ijuickly as pas- 
.sibJe to one which had a connexion with the story 
of the founder of the nation (tJeii. xxxi. 47-8), and 
therefore more claim to use. Even so early as the 
time of the coiupicst, “ Gilead ” seems to hai'e liegun 
to hike the fii^t place ns the designation of the 
country beyond the Jordan, a place which it re- 
tained aftcrwaids to the exclusion of Ba.shaa (comp. 
Josh. xxii. 9, 1.5, .32 ; Judg. xx. 1 ; l*s. lx. 7, cyiii. 8 ; 
I Chr. xxvii. 21 ; 2 K. x\'. 29). Inde(>d “ Hashnri ” 
is most frequently used ns a mere accompaniment 
to tlie luune of Og, when his oveillirow is alluded 
to in the national poetry. 

After the captivity, Bashan is mentioned as di- 
vided into four provinces — Gaul.*iiiitis, Aurauitis, 
'frachonitis, and Batanaea. Of these four, all but 
the thinl have retaincil almost perfectly their ancient 
names, the modern LtytiA alone having superseded 
the Argob and Trachonitis of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. The province of Jaulati is the most west- 
ern of the four; it abuts on the sea of Galilee and 
the lake of Mcrom, from the former of which it 
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rises to a plateau nearly 8000 feet above the sur&ce 
of tlic water. This plateau, though now almost 
wholly uncultivated, is of a rich soil, and its N.W. 
portion rises into a range of hills almost every- 
where clothed with oak forests (Porh'r, ii. 259). 
No less tlmii 127 ruined villages are sixittcrcd over 
its surface. [Golan.] 

Tiio Bauran is to the S.E. of the last named pro- 
vince and S. of the Lejith ; like Jaulan^ its surtucc 
is perfectly Hat, and its soil esteemed amongst the 
most fertile in Syria. It too contains an immense 
number of ruined towns, aud also many inhabited 
villages. [Hauran.] 

The contrast which the iticky intricacies of the 
Ltjaifi prt^mt to the nch and flat plains of the Hau- 
ran and the Jaulan has already been noticed. 
[Auqpii.] 

The remaining district, though no doubt much 
smaller in extent ilmn the ancient Bashan, still 
retains its name, modified by a change fi'equcut in 
the Oriental languages. Ard-el~Bathanyeh lies on 
the cast of the and the north of the range of 
Jehcl Him\in or ed Drvze (l*ortcr, ii. 57). It is 
a mountainous district of the most picturesque clm- 
i-acter, abouuding with forc.sts of evergreen oak, 
and with soil extremely ri<‘.h ; the .surface studded 
with towns of very remote antiquity, deserted it is 
tnie, but yet shiiidiiig almost as perfect ns the day 
tliey wcM-e built. 

For the boutidaries and characteristics of the.M» 
provinces, and the mo^i complete researches yet 
published into this interesting portion of Palestine, 
see Porter’s BunuiscuSf vol. ii. [G.] 

BA'SHAN-HA'VOTH-JA'IR, a niune given 
to Argob atlor its conquest by. Jair (Deut. iii, 
U). 

BASH'EMATH, or BAB'MATH (nobS, 
fntgrant ; Ba(rtfi6.9\ Basemath). 1. JJaiiglitcrof 
Ishmael, the last manied of the three wives of 
Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 8, 4, 18), from who.se son, 
Deuel, four trihas of llic Edomites were descended. 
When firs^t mentioned she is allied Mahalath (Gen. 
xxviii. 9) ; whilst, on the other hand, tlio name 
Bashen^th is iu the nanaiive (Gen. x.xvi. 84) 
given to another of wives, the daughter of 

Klon the llittile. It is remarkable that all Esau’s 
wdves receive different names in the gciiealogiail 
table of the KIdomites (Gen. xxxvi.) from those 
by which they have been previoudy mentioned 
hi the histoiy. The diversity will be best seen by 
placing tJie names side by side 
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(Gen. xxxvi. 2, 3). (Gen. xxvi. .‘)4 ; xxviii. 0). 

1. Adiih, (I. uf Kl«>n. 2. nashemath, d. of Elon. 

2. Aholibuniah, d. of Anah. 1. Judith, d. of Bccri. 

3. Ba6l)cmutlj,d.ofl8lunael. 3. MahalaUi,d.of Islmiael, 

Whatever be the explanation of this diversity of 
names, there is every reason for supposing that ^cy 
refer to the samo persons respectively ; and we may 
Well conclude with Hengsteiibei^ that the change 
of all the names cannot have arisen from accident ; 
and further, that the names in the genealogical table, 
winch is essentially an Edomiti^ document, are 
those which these women respectively bore* as the 
wives of Esau (Hengsteiiberg, Auth. d* Pent, ii. 277, 
Kng. transl. ii. 226). This view is confiimcd by 
the fact that tiie Seirite wife, who is called Judith 
iu the narrative, appears in the genealogical account 
under the name of AnoLiiiAMAH, a name which 
appears to have belonged to a district of ^dumea 
(Gen. xxxvi. 41). The only ground for hesitation 
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or sutipicion of error in the text isf^e occuiTence of 
this name Bashemath both iu tlie narrative anJ 
the genealogy, though applied to dillerent persons. 
The Samaritfux text seeks to remove this dilUculty by 
reading Mahalath instead of Bashemath in the gene- 
alogy. We might with more probability suppose 
that this name (Bashemath) has been assigned to the 
wrong person in one or other of the passages ; but if 
so it is impossible to determine which is erroneous. 

2. A daughter of Solomon and wife of one 
of his ofbuers, called in A. V. Basmath (1 K. 
iv. l.-i). ■ [F.W.G.] 

BASIN. 1 . ; phiiila ; from p^T, 

to acattor (Gcs. p. 4-34); often in*A. V. IkwI. 2. 

Kpariip \ crater, 3. "iteS ; crater; in A. V. 
.sometimes cup, from ‘IQ!), cofcer, n cup with,a lid. 
4. C|D, wrongly in LXX. (Ex. xii. 22) Bipa^ and 
in Vulg. linicn (fies. p. OOo). 

1. Between tiie A'arioiis vessels bearing in the 

A. V. the munes of basin, bowl, diarger, cup and 
dish, it is scarcely possible now to ascertain the 
precihc distinction, as very few, if any remains are 
known up to the piescnt time to exist of Jewish 
earthen or i]ietal ware, and as the same woi-ds arc 
vaiiously reiideied in diderciit places. We can 
only conjcctuie as to tlieir form and material fioni 
the analogy of ancient iOgyptian or Assyrian .speci- 
mens of works of the same kind, and fiom inuileiu 
Oiieubil vessels for culinary or domestic purposes. 
Among the smaller vessels for the Tabeniacle or 
Temple-service, many must have been rcquiietl to 
receive from the *sacriiicial victims the blood to be 
spiinkled for pniific^tiou. Moses, on the occasion 
of the gie.it ceicmony of purilication iu the wilder- 
ness, put lialf the blood in the bsisins’* or 

bowls, and afterwards sprinkled it on the people 
(E\. xxiv. 0, 8, xxxix. 21 ; Lev. i. ii. I.*), iii. 2, 
8, 13, iv. T), 34, viii. 23, 24, xiv. 14, 25, xvi. 15, 
Ifl; Ileb. ix. 19). Among the vessels cast in 
metal, whether gold, silver, or biass, by Hiram for 
Sdhimon, besides ilie laiei and great sea, mention 
is mode of biisins, bowls, and eu^)S. Of the first 
('p"}tllD, marg. hoiHs) he is said to have made lUO 

(2 Chr. iv. 8 ; 1 K. vii. 45, 46. Cf. Ex. xxv. 
29 and 1 Ohr. xxviii. 14, 17). Josephus, pro- 
bably with great exaggeration, reckons of <pidKai 
and inrovSefa, 20,000 in gold and 40,000 in silver, 
besides an equal number in e^idi metal of KparrjptSt 
for the olleriiigs of flour mixed with oil {Ant. 
viii. 3 §§7, 8. Comp. Biixdi, Iftst. of Pottery, 
i. 152). 

2. The “baain” from which our Lord wa.shed 
the disciples’ feet, viirr^pf was probably deeper and 
larger than the luind-basin for sprinkling, *1^0 

(Jer. lii. 18), which, in A.V, “caldrons,” Vi^. 
labetes, is by the Syr. rendered basins for washing 
the feet (John xiii. 5). (Schleiisiicr, Drusius.) 
[Wawiing ov Feet and Hands.] [H. W. P.] 

BASKET. The Hebiew* tei-ms used in the 
d<*scription of this article are as follows: (1) 

called from the twigs of which it was oiiginalfy 
mwle, specially used as the Greek Kavovu (Horn. 
Od, iii, 442), and the Latin canistrum (Virg. Acn, 
1 . 701) for holding bread (Gen, xl, 16 ff. ; Ex. 
Mix. 3, 23 ; Lev. viii. 2, 26, 31 ; Num. vi. 15, 
17, 19). The form of the Egyptian bread-basket 
*8 delineated in Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt, iii. 226, 
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after the specimens represented in the tomb of 
Ibuueses HI. These were made of gold (comp. Horn. 
Od, X, 35.^, and we must asbume that tlie tei-m 
mi passed from its strict etymological meaning to 
any vessel applied to the purpose. In Judg. vi. 19, 
meat is served up in a ml, which could hardly 
have been of wickerwork. Tlie expression 'in vD 
(Gen. xl. 16) is sometimes referred to the material 
of which the baskets were made {Kavd fiaXpd 
SymiD.), or the white colour of the peeled sticks, 
or lastly to their being “ fall of holes ” (A. V 

margin), t. e, open work boskets. (2) n^TD^D, 



K^ptmn UiiElcirU. (From Wilkmuoii.) 


a word of kindml origin, applied to the basket used 
in gathering grapes (Jer. vi. 9). (3) KpD, in 

which the iirst-fiuits of the harvest weie proscntcii 
(l)cut. xxvi. 2, 4). Fioin its being coupled with 
the kneading-bowl (A.V. “store”; Dent, xxviii. 
5, 17), we may inter that it was also used for house- 
hold puipfwcs, perhaps to bring tlie com to thc< 
mill. The equivalent t.t»rm iu the LXX..for this 
land the pioceiling Hcbicw words is ndpraWos, 
which bpccifically means a ha*ikct that tapers down- 
wards {xdijfiyos d^hs rd ndrw, 8uid.), similar to 
the Koman corhis. This shape of basket appeal's 
to have been familiar to the Egyptians (Wilkinson, 
ii. 401). (4) afe, so called from its similarity 



to a birdcage or trap {KdpraXXos is useil in tlio 
latter sense in Ecclus. xi. 30), probably in regau! 
to its having a' lid: it was used tor carrying fruit 
(Afti. viU. 1, 2) ; the LXX. gives dy/os] Symni. 
more coHrectly KdXaBos ; the Vulg. fmcinits, (•>) 
used like the Greek xdXaBos (LXX.) for ciu* 
rying fruit (Jer. xxiv. 1, 2), as well os on a huger 
s^e for carrying clay to the brickyard (Ps. Ixxxi. 
6; k6^ivos, LXX.; pots, A.V.), or for holding 
bulky ai tides (2 K: x. 7; ndproAXos, LXX.): 
the shoiie of this basket and the mode of carrying 
I it usual among the brickmakers iu Egypt is deli- 
neated in Wilkinson, ii. 99, mid aptlv illustrates 
1*8. Ixxxi. 6. 
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The name Sallai (Neh. xi. 8, xii. 20) seems to 
indicate that the maiiuthctui'e of baskets was a 
recognised trade among the T{ebrc\irs. 

In the N.T. hiskcts are described under the three 
following terms, K6(pivos, cnrypi's, and aapydvri. 
The last occurs only in 2 Cor. xi. 33, in describing 
St. l*nurs escape from Damascus: the word pro- 
))crly refers to iinything twisted like a rope (Aesch. 
Snppl. 7U1) or any article woven of rope {v\iyiia 
ri iK fisli-baskets specially 

were so .made (airb trxoitflov vXeyfidrioif fts 
niroSoxV Etym. Mag.). With regal’d to 

the two fonner words, it may be remarktri that 
kS^ivos is exclusively used in the description of the 
miracle of feeding the live thousand (Matt. xiv. 
‘JO, xvi. 9 ; Mark vi. 43 ; Luke ix. 17 ; John vi. 
1.3), and trirvph in that of the four thousand 
(.Matt. XV. 37 ; Mark viii. 8), the distinction is 
most detinitely brought out in Miu’k viii. 19, 20. 
The <nrvp(s is also mentioned as the means of 
St. Paul’s escape (Acts ix. 25). The ditfcrcnce 
ln’tweeii these two kinds of baskets is not very 
apparent. Their construction appears to h.ave been 
the .same; for kS^ivos is explained by .^uidas as 
ayye tov irAcKrJy, while ffiruph is generally con- 
lUHited with tnrtipa. I'he (nrvpts (sfnrtay Vulg.) 
seems to have been most appiopriatoly us<ri of the 
provision basket, the lioman sportula. Hesyehins 
explains it as rh tup rvpup Ayyos ; compare also 
the expres.sioii Setirpop i.irh criruptSos (Athcii. viii. 
17). The k6^ipos seems to have been generally 
laige.\ Aceoiiling to Etym. Mag. it is fiadh Ka\ 
KOikop i hy the Komans (Colum. 

xi. 3, p. 4<>0) it contained manure enough to make 
*H portable hotbed \.Dict. of Ant. Cophinus]: in 
Pome itself it w;is constantly ciuvied nlmut by the 
Jews {quomm cophinm foenumqm supcUrjc, Jiiv. 
iii. 14, vi. 542). tlreswcll (Diss. viii. pt. 4) surmises 
tiiat the use of the cophinus was to sle(>p in, but 
there is little to support this. [W. L. B.] 

BAS’MATII (riDba; V Bourtfifidey Base- 

m(tth')y a daughter of .Solomon, married to Ahi- 
mn.az, one of his commissariat officers (1 K. iv. 
15). [BasHEMATH.] 

BAS'SA (Bafftral ; Alex. Bdo-ira ; Vulg. not 
recognizable), 1 E.sd. v. 10. [Bezai.] 

BA’STAI (Bewr^at; nasten)y 1 Esd. v. 31. 
fllrsAi.] 

BAT (^1^.5? 5 *hataUeph), an animal in- 
el luled by the Mosaic law among unclciui things 
which may not be eaten (Dent, xiv. 18, 19, an«l 
Lev. xi. 19, 20). It is accurately described in the 
latter passage .as a fowl that creeps, going upon 
all-fours, for the bat has claws on its pinions by 
which it attaches itself to the sorfiicc of its dwell- 
ing-place, iuid creeps along it. It is mentioned 
in Is. ii. 20. Bats are very comtnon in the East. 
Jjiyard {Nineveh and Babyhny p. 307) describes 
his visit to a tavern gn the banks of the Khabonr, 
swarming with bats. “ Flying towards the light,” 
he adds, ** these noisome be^is compellod us to re- 
treat. They clung to our clothes, and our hands 
could scarcely prevent them settling on our faces. 
The rustling of their wings was like the noise of a 
great wind, and an abominable stench arose from 
the recesses of the cave.” 

The derivation of is of itself conclusive as 

to its meaning, being from = 3Iae. 
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nosnfnit No.r, 4N ^ volans ; just as we have the 
Ok. vi^KTspis from pi^y and the Latin Vespertilio 
from ves}}er, Oesenius })oints out a similar deriva- 
tion in Persian. Comp. Ov. Met, iv. 415 ; — 

“ Lucemqne perosi 

Nocte volant, seroque truhunt a vespere noracn.*’ 

In the three passages above refened to the LXX. 
have p^KTtpis, [W. D.] 

BATH, BXTHINO. This was a pi-escribod 
pai’t of thg Jewish ritual of puriHcation in cases of 
accidental, leprous, or ordinary unclcanncss (Lev. 
XV. pass.y xvi. 28, xxii. ti ; Num. xix. 7, 19 ; 2 
Sam. xi. 2, 4 ; 2 K. v. 10) ; as olsoafler mourning 
which always implied defilement, e. g, Uuth iii. 3 ; 
2 Sam. xii. 20. The high-priest at his inangura- 
tion (Lev. xiii. G) and on the day of atoiiemonf, 
once before each solemn act of propitiation (xvi. 4, 
24), was also to bathe. This the rabbis haVe multi' 
plied into ton times on that day. Maimon. {Conf^tif. 
de Fosia Sanct. v. 3) gives niles for the strict 
privacy of the high-priest in bathing. There were 
liath-rooms in tire later Temple over the chambei-K 
Abtines and ffapparvah for the priests’ use (Light- 
foot, Descr. of Temp, 24). A bathiiig-chainber was 
pro^bly included in houses even of no great rank in 
cities from early times (2 Sam. xi. 2) ; much nmre 
in those of the wealthy in later times; cftcii in 
gardens (Susan. 15). With this, anointing was 
custoiqmily joined ; the climate making lM)th these 
essential alike to health and plea«me, to which 
luxury added the use of perfumes (Susan. 17 ; Jud. 
X. 3; Esth. ii. 12). The “pools ’* such ns that or 
Siloam, and Hezekiah’s (Neh. iii. 15, IG; 2 K. x\. 
20; Is. xxii. 11; John ix. 7), often shelteiel hy 
porticoes (John v. 2), are the iii>>t iiidirallons we 
hax'e of public Imthing aecornmodatlon. Ever Muce 
the time of Jason ( Pruleaux, ii. I (58) the ( iiwk UNigi*s 
of the bath pa’obably prevailed, and an allusion in 
.Josephus {kov(r6fi€P05 <rrpariwrtK<&r€poPf It, J. i. 
17, §7) seems to imply tlic use of the bath (hence, 
no doubt, a public one, as in Kume,) by legionary 
soldiers. We read also of a castle Inxuriou.sly pio- 
vided with a volume of water in its court, and i>f 
a llerodian palace with spsicions pools adj«>iiiing, in 
wliich the guests continued swimming, &c. in very 
hot weather from noon till ihuk (Joseph. Ant. xii. 
4, §11, XV. 3, §3). 'fhe hot baths of Tilierias, 
or more strictly of Ernmans (Eiiseb. Onoimst. 
AidAjiA, query Alfj^O? Bonfixnius) near it, and ot 
CalUrrhoe, near the Eastern shore of the Dead Sun, 
were much resorted to. (Rcland, i. 4G; Jo.seph. 
Ant. xviil. 2, xvii. 6, §5, B, J, i. 33, §5 ; Amm. 
Marcell. xix\ 8; Stanley, 375, 295.) The parallel 
customs of ancient Egyi>t, 0 recce, and Rome, are 
too well known to need special allusion. (See Diet. 
of Gr, and Eom. Ant, ait, Balncae.) [II. H.] 

BATH. [Measures.] 

BATH-BAB'BIM, the gate of (TI? 
D'31)» one of the gates of the ancient city of 
Hashbon, by (^J) which were two “ pools,” * where- 
to Solomon likens the eyes of his beloved (Cant. vii. 
4 [5^). The “Gate of Bathrabbim” at Heshbon 
would, according to the Orientfil custom, be the 
gate pointing to* a town of that name. The only 
place in this neighbourhood at all resembling Batli- 


• Tha'tflshpools** of the A. V. is from p’seinae of 
thoYulg. The Hebrew word Bcrecah Is simply a 
pool or tank. 
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rabbim in sound is Itabkih {AmmAii), but the one 
trtiik of which we gain smy intelligence iw remain- 
ing at flcshdn, is on the opposite (S.) side of the 
town to Ammdn (Porter, Jluidbook, 298). Future 
invehtigations may settle this point. The LXX. and 
Vulg. transUitc: iv wvKais Bvyarphs voW&v; in 
portd filiue multitiidinis, [G.] 

BATH'SIIEBA 2 Sam. xi. 3,&c.; 

also called Ihithshua, in 1 Chr. iii. 5 ; 

Biipffafiti] .lowiph. BeeOffafiii; i, e. daughter of an 
oalhf or f daughter of senen, sc. years) f the daughter 
of Eliiun (2 Sam. xi. 3), or Ammiel (1 Chr. iii. 5), 
the sou of Aliithophel (2 Sjira. xxiii. 34), the wife of 
Uriah the Ilittite. It is probjible that the enmity of 
Ahithophel tc)waitls David was inci\!ased,if not caused, 
by the dishonour brought by him uijon his family in 
the |)erson of Bathsheba. The child which was the 
fruit of her adulterous intercom se with David died: 
but after marriage she became the mother of four 
sons, Solomon (Matt, i, <iV Shiiiiea, Sholuib, mul 
Nalhaii. ^Yh(•ll, in Da\ids old age, Adonijali, an 
<*lder son }»y Ilaggitli, atteinpleil to set aside in his 
own fa \ our the siicwission promised to Solomon, 
B.ithsheba was employed by Nathan to infoim the 
king of the wMispinu'y (1 1\. i. 1 1, 15, 23). After 
Ihe accession of Solomon, she, .as que<‘n-mothci , re- 
quested peimission of her son for Adonijah 1o lake 
in m.irviage Abishag the Shuu.'imit<*, This j)ei*mis- 
sion w.^s refusM, and betsiine the oa^asion of the 
elocution of Adonijah (1 K. i. 24, 25), [David. J 
IJathsheba was s{\id by .Jewish tradition to have com- 
posts! and reeitrtl I*rov. xxxi. by way of adT\jonitioii 
or reproof to her son Solomon, on his marnage witl 
IMiaiaoh’s daughter. Oidmet, JJict. s, v. ; ('5orn. i 
F.apid. OH Pror. xxxi. [H. W. I*.] 

UATir-SIlUA Vat. and Alex 

^ Brip<ra/8€€ ; Ikthmbce), a variation of tha name 
of liathsheba, mother of Solomon, occurring only 
III 1 Chr. iii. 5. It is perhaps worth notice that 
Shiia was a (^anaanite name (comp. 1 Chr. ii. 3, and 
<iou. xxxviii. 2, 12 — where “ IJath-shua ” is really 
the name of .Judah’s wife), while Bathshebjis 
original huskand was a Ilittite. 

BATII-ZAOlIARrAS ((pnasi HJ-lDT H'S ; 

BaiBCaxapia ; Alex, and .Joseph. BfBCaxapia 
/tethzaohara), a place, named only 1 Mac. vi 
32, 3.3, t/) which Jud.'ts Maecabaeus mai’cheil fron 
.Jerusalem, and where ho encamped for the relic, 
of licthsura (Bethzur) when the latter was 
besieged by Antiochus Eupator, The two places 
were seventy stadia apart (Joseph. Ant. xii. 9, §4). 
and the approaches to Bathzacliaria were intricate 
anil coniineil - errev^s oifcrvs r^s vapSSou (Jo.seph 
VJ. i. i. §.5, and comp, the passage citixl above 
trom which it is evident that .losephns knew th 
spot). This description is met in every respect b;, 
the modern lieit Sahdrioh, which hits been dis- 
covered by Robinson at nine miles north of BeitsAr 
“ on au idmost Isolated promontory or tell, jutting 
out between two deep valleys, and connected witl 
the high ground south by a low neck between th 
heads of the valleys, the neck forming the only 
place of aexicss to what must havtf been an almost 
impi-pgiiable position” (Rob. iii. 283, 284). Th 
place lies in the entangled country west of tli. 
Hebron i-oad between four and five miles south o 
IJethJehem. [Rkthzuk.! fG.] 
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BAV'AI C'53; Bevet; iJacai), son of Henadad, 
nier (“1^) of the “ district of Kcilah in tliu 

•ime of Nchemiah (Neh. iii. 18). 

BAY-TBEE. ThelJeb. Ezrdch (HTtN) occiii-s 

•Illy once in the Bible, in Ps. xxxvii. 35, where the 
A. V. lenders it Uiy-tree, and in the margin “ a tree 
%at ytvirdh in Ais onm soil.” In this pissage the 
'AX. hjive &s rhs uitpovs rod hi^dvov. Gesenius 
ndei-s it arbor indiyena, and derives A fiom the root 
HIT, ortus cst sol, ptwenit, progerminaxit, the fonii 
n*3TK Iwing equivalent to rTIJ, with K prosthetic. 
There is no autliority for assigning the name to any 
Kirticiilar tree,tlimigh many commenbatoi s siip])Ose 
,hc laurel to he meant, the KiBpoi of the LXX. 
arese from confournling JTItK with [VV. D.J 

BAZ'LITU “Children of B.” weie 

imQiigtit the Nethiiiim who vetuniecl with Zerub- 
>abel (Neh. vii. 54). In Ezr. ii. 52, the name 
IS given as Bazlutii (Pll^'ifia). LXX. in both 
Bo(ra\ti0j Bcsluth. [Basalotii.] 

BDELLIUM, the ti-anslatio'n of the Heb. 
hedolarh which occurs only twice in 

the Scriptures. It is mentioncxl in (ic'ii. ii. 12 
as one of the productions of the hand of Ha- 
vilali, and in Nuin. xi. 7, where the colour ot 
the manna is said to be as the colour of bdcUixui, 
bile ill Exod. xvi. H the manna is likoneil 
to the hoar-frost on the groun'l. The LXX. ren- 
der it by &yBpa^ in Gen. and by KpiurrcLWov in 
Num. 3’hey therefore took it to be a prcnuoius stone ; 
in which tlu»y are followed by Roland, who sup- 
poses it to 1)0 a crystfd, aiul by W.ahl and Ibirimann, 
wdio remler it beryl, and would read Jl/Ss for 

nV'ia. Othm have taken it to be Bdellium, a 
vc^table ])rc)duct exuding from a tree giow*rg in 
Aiiibui, India, mid Babylonia, whitish in colour, 
ivsinouK, jiellncid, and approaching to the colour of 
fi*ankincpiisG. Dioscoridos describes it (i. 70, al. 
80), and .after him Pliny (xii. 9, §19). See also 
Jo.seph. Aid. iW. 1, §6; Celsius, 7/iV’)'o6. i. 324; 
.and Clerious, nd dm. ii. 12. Gesonius ohji*cts to 
both these explanations, it cannot be a precious 
stone, he argues, because in Gen. ii. 12 m is jire- 
fixed to Dny, not to It is not a gum, because 

that woiiM not be of suila ieiit value to rmilc with 
the gold and precious stones of the laud of Ilavilah. 
He adopts therefore the theory of Bochart {Jlicroz. 
ii. G74-83, iii. 592, Lijw.) that nSha .signiHes 
pearls, which are found in gicat abundance on the 
shores of the J’eiisian Gulf. In this case n^Sa h n 
quadi’ilitei.al from , with a guttural added, and 
signities margarita selecta ct edimia. It is most 
pi-obnhlc that bcdolach is a precious stone. [W. D.] 

BEALl'AII remarkable as contaiimig 

the names of both l^al and Jnh; BaaAid: 
Bmlia), a Benjamite, who wrent over to David at. 
Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 5). 

BE'ALOTH (rf^>Jf3, the pkr. fern, form ot 

Baal ; BaKpaivdy ; Alex. BeiXt&B ; Baloth), a town 
in the extreme south of Judah (Josh. xv. 24). 
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BE' AN, Children of (vYoi Batdi/ ; Joseph. uYoi 
rod Bo^fov; filii Bean), a tribe, apparently of 
pre<latory Bedouin habits, retreating into « towers” 
(irdpyoOr) when not plundering, and who were de- 
stroyed by Judas iMaccabaens(l Mac.v.4). Thename 
has been supposed to be identical with Bkon ; but 
in the absence of moio infonnationthis must remain 
mere conjecture, especially as it 19 very difficult to 
tell from the context whether the residence nf this 
people was on the east or west of Jordan. [G.] 

BEANS ^*19; P&l), mentioned in 2 Sam. 
xvii. 28 among the provisions brought for David 
and for the people to Mahanaim, and in Ez. iv. 
9 as one of the ingredients of the bi’ead which 
the prophet should eat for 390 days. The LXX. 
in both places have leva/udr. ^*19 is from the 
root which, accoi’ding to Gesctiius, signitics 

volvendo aeqwire et eomphviare, though, accord- 
ing to others, findere, scoat'c. In the tbrnier csise 
we have allusion to the miinded form of the bean 
— in the latter to its mode of gennination. Tlic 
inonuinents of Egypt show that the bean was culti- 
vated in that country at an early date ; and in spite 
of the contrary stiitement of }lerod<itus, it was 
probably on article of ftxxl with the lower classes, 
iieans with ricci and <lourra bread are eliiof articles 
of food to this day among the Fellahs. 'I’hcy oat 
hoi-se-benns steeped in oil. [W. l).*j 

BEAR (3*n and n'H; %ror; nrsa), an 
animal frequently mentioned in Scripture. The 
ferocity of the she-bear when deprived of her 
cubs is alluded to in 2 Sam. xvii. 8; Prov. 
xvii. 12 ; and Hos. xiii. 8 — its attacking docks in 
1 Sam. xvii. 34, 36, 37 — its hostility to cattle is 
implied in Is. xi. 7 — ^its roaring in Is. lix. 1 1 — its 
habit of ranging far and wide for fcxsl in Pn>v. 
xxviii. 15 — its lying in wait for its prey in Lam. 
*ii. 10 ; and from 2 K. ii. '24 we may infer that it 
would attack men, and from Am. v. 19 that it 
WAS as much to be dreaded as the lion. The second 
beast of Daniel's vision ** was like h) a bear, and it 
raised up itwlf on one side, and it Inid three ribs in 
the mouth of it between the t<jcth of it; and they 
said thus unto it, Arise, devour much flesh.” The 
was themfore a carnivorous .animal. The beast 
in Rev. xiii. 2 had the feet of a l)car. It is also 
mentioned in Wisd. xi. 17, and Ecclu'*. xlvii. 3. 
The LXX. titinslate it by ipteros, Geseniiis de- 
rives 3’n from 33*^, repsit, rcpencio inccssit ; but 

Bochait (^Hicroz. i. 806) says it was so callerl be- 

✓ ^ 

cause 'it is an hairy animal, comparing 

parros pilos habuit in facie. The vaiiety of the 
Asiatic beai* winch inhabits the Himalayiis* is espe- 
cially ferocious, and it is probable that the sam< 
species among the mountains of Anncnia is the 
.mimal of Scripture. D.] 

BEARD (}^|; T^wy; barba). Westen 
Asiatics have always cherished the beaid as the 
badge of the dignity of manhood, and attached 
to it the importance of a feature. The Egyptians 
on the contrary, sedulously, for the most part, 
shaved the hair of the face and head, and com|)elled 
their slaves to do the like. Herodotus (i. 36) 
mentions it as a peculiarity of the Egyptians, that 
they let tiie beard grow in mourning, being at all 
other times shaved. Hence Joseph, when released 


beaUd 

from prison, “ shared his benid” to appear Ijefore 
Pharaoh (Gon. xli. 14). It was, however, the prac- 
tice .among the Egyptians to wc.ar a false liejird. 



Dranla. Egyptian, fhiin Wllkiimm Ct<M> rtiw ). Of otiuv nutionn 
Irom HoMiUini niul l.iiyiml (iNtUoni mw). 


m.nde of plaited hair, and of a diflbrent fonn accord- 
ing to the rank of the pi-sons, jn-iviite individiuals 
lieing represented with a small beard, scarcely two 
iiicbch long, kings with one of consideiable length, 
s<(ii.are at the bottom, and gods with one tiiniing up 
at the end (Wilkinson, An. snppl. plate 77, 

part 2). The enemies of the Egyptians, including 
proUably many of the natuiiis of (Canaan, Syn.a, .and 
Armenia, &c., arc represented nearly nl w.ays lieardeil. 
On the tomb of Beni H.assitn is represented a tniiii 
of foreigners with asses and taittle, who all have 
short besirds, as have also gvoiqis of vaiious nations 
on another monument. 

Eg}q)tians of low caste or mean condition arc re- 
presented sometimes, in tlie spirit of caricature, 
apparontly with beants of slovenly growtli (Wil- 
kinson, ii. 127). In the Ninevite monuments is a 
.series of battle-views from the capture of Lachish by 
Sennacherib, in which the (siptivcs h.a\e heanls very 
like some of those in the Egyptisin monuments. 

There is, however, an apjicarancc of convention- 
alism bjth in Egyptian and Assyrian treatment of 
the h.'iir and beard on monuments, which preveiitn 
our accejding it ns characteristic. Nor is it pos- 
sible to decide with certainty the meaning of the 
precept (Lev. xix. 27, xxi. 5) rogarding llie 
“ cornei-s of the beard,” It seems to imply some- 
thing in which the cut of a Jewish heal'd had n 
a-rcmonial diflercnce from that of other westeni 
Asiatics^; and on comparing Herod, iii. 8 with .Tor. 
ix. 26, XXV. 23, xlix. 32, it is likely that tlie Jews 
retained the hair on the sides of the face between 
the ear and eye (Kpdra(f>oi), wliich the Arabs and 
others shaved away. Size and fulness of bcanl are 
said to be regai'ded, at the present day, as a mark of 
respectability and trustworthiness. The beard is 
the object of lui oath, 'and that on which blessings 
or shame are spoken of as resting (IVArvieiix, 
Moevrs et Contumes des Arabes). The enstotn 
was and is to shave or pluck it an<l the hair out 
in mourning (Is. 1. 6, xv. 2; Jer. xli. xlviii. 
37 ; Kzr. ix. 3 ; Bar. vi, 31) ; to neglect it in 
seasons of permanent affliction (2 Sam. xix. 24), and 
to r^rd any insult to it as the last outrage which 
enmity can inflict. Thus David resentc<^l the treat- 
ment of his ambassadora by Hanun (2 Sam. x. 4) : 
so the people of pod are flgurativcly spoken of fft 
‘‘beard’* or “hair” which he will shave wit|^ “the 
razor, the king of Assyria ” (Is. vii. 20). The beard 
was fhe object of salutation, and under this show of 
friendly reverence Joab beguiled .^asa (2 Sam. xx. 
9). The dressing, trimming, anointing, &c. of the 
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heal'd, was perfoi-me l with much ceremony by per- 
ooiis of wealth and rank (l*s. cxxxiii. 2). The i-e- 
moval of the heal’d wiis a jmu t of the ceremonial 
treatment proper to o U*|)er (Lev. xiv. 9). Thine 
IS no evidence that the Jews compelled their slaves 
to wear beards otherwise than tliey wore their 
own; although the Komsuis, when they (adopted 
the fashion of shaving, com|)olied their slaves to 
cherish their hair and beard, and let them shave 
when manumitted (Liv, xxxiv. 52, xlv. 44). [II. H.] 

BE'BAI ('13; Bo^af, Brifil, BrjjBot; Jiebai). 

1. « Sons of Bebai,** GJ3 (Neh. G28) in number, 
returned from Babylon with Zeriibbabcl (Ezr. ii. 
11; Neh. vii. IG ; 1 Es«l. v. l.'I), and at a later 
period twenty-eight moie, under Zechaiiah the son 
of Bebai, returned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 11). Four 
of this family luul taken foreign wives (Ezr. x. 28 ; 

1 Esd. ix. 29). The name occin-s also among those 
who sealed tlie coveinwit (Neh. x. 15). [Paw.] 

2. Father of Zechariah, who was the leader of 
the twenty-eight men of his tribe mentioned above 
(Ezi. viii. 11). BajSl. 

BE'BAI (Alex. Brifial ; Vat. omits; Vulg. 
omits), a place named only in Jud. xv. 4. It is 
|H)Ssibly a mere repetition of the name Chobiti 
occurring next to it. 

BR'GHEll ("113; Box<^PJ Bechor: first-born, 
hut according to Oeseii. a youtu] carnal, W’hich 
Simonis also hints at, 0mm. p. 399). 

1. The second son of Benjamin, according to the 
list both in Gen. xlvi. 21, and 1 Chr. vii. 0; hnt 
omitted in the list of the sons of Benjamin in 1 Chr. 
viii. 1, ns the t(‘xt now stands. No one, however, 
can look at the Hebrew text of 1 Chr. viii. 1, 

nisa jj^a-ns rhSn jd;?3, without at 

leiiit hiispecting that ^"1113, his first-fiorn, is a 
corruption of "113, JJeaher, and that the suffix \ is a 
corruption of 1, and belongs to the following Sl^K, 
so that the genuine sense in that case would be, 
Benjamin ItCff/cit Bela, Bcchcr, and Ashftel, in exact 
.'igrecmcnt with Gen. xlvi. 21. The enum^ration, 
tlie second, the thirl, Ac., must then liave been 
atided since the corruption of the text. There is, 
however, another view which may be taken, viz., 
that I Chr. viii. 1 is i-ight, and that in Gen. xlvi. 
21 , and I Chr. vii. 8, 113^ as a proper name, is a 
coiTuptioii of "113, first-born, and so that Ben- 
jamin had no son of the name of Becher. In 
favour of this view it may be said that the position 
of Becher, Immediately following Bela the first-bom 
ill both passages, is just the {lositioii it would be in 
if it meiuit “ first-born;” that Becher is a singular 
name to give to a second son ; and that the dis- 
crepance between Oeii. xlvi. 21, where Ashbel is the 
thinl son, and 1 Chr, viii. 1, where ho is expressly 
called the secotui, and the omission of Ashbel in 
I Clir. vii. G, would all bo accounted for on tlie 
supposition of *lb3 having been accidentally token 
for a proper name, instearl of in the sense of “ first- 
born " It. may be aildod further that in 1 Chr. 
viii. 38, the same confusion has arisen in the case 


• We«re more inclined to think it is a corruption of 
Dll or QKli and belongs to the preceding 'HK, Ebi, 
as Ahiram is certainly the right name, us appears by 
Niim. xxvi. 38. 
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of the sons of Azel, of whom the second is in the 
A. V. calJeil Bocheni, in Hebrew ^111, but which 
in the LXX. is rondeml wpoirdroaox ahrov, and 
auofher name, added to make up the six sons 
of Azel. And that the LXX. are right in their 
rendering is made highly probable by the very 
same fui*m lieing rojicateil in ver. 39, ** and the 
sons of Eshek his brother vere Ulam his firU-bom, 
^Haa, Jehush the second,** &c. The supiKirt too 

which Becher as a proper name derives from the 
occumnoe of the same name in Num. xxvi. 3.'», is 
somewhat weakened by the fact that Bored {Bapidb, 
LXX.) is siibstiiiited fur Becher in 1 Chr. vii. 20, 
and that it is omitted altogether in the LXX. ver- 
sion of Num. xxvi. 35. Moreover, which is perhaps 
the strongest argument of all, in the enumeration 
of the Bcnjsimitc 'families in Num. xxvi. 38, there 
is no mention of Becher or the Bachrites, but 
Ashbel and the Ashbolites immediately follow Bela 
and the Belaites. Notwithstanding, however, all 
tills, the firet supposition was, it can scarcely be 
doubted, substantially the tiuo one. Becher was 
one of Benjamin’s three sons, Bela, Becher, Ashbd, 
and came down to Egypt with Jacob, being one of 
‘tlie fourteen descendants of Backel who settled in 
Egypt, viz. Joseph and his two sons Manasseh and 
Ephi’aim, Ik'ujamin and his three sons above named, 
Gera, Naaman, Elii ('HK, alias D'J'nK, Aliiram, 
Num. xxvi. 38, and Ahai-ah, 1 Chr. viii. 1, 

and perhaps HiriK and H'nK, ver. 4 and 7), ami 
Ard (’!!'}«, but in'l Chr. viii ‘ 3, Addar), the 

sons of Bela, Miippim (otherwise Shnppim, and 
Bhephuphan, 1 Chr. vii. 12, 15, viii. 5; but Shii- 
pham, Num. xxvi. 39) and Huppim (Ilumm, 1 Chr. 
viii. 5, but Hupham Num. xxvi. .39), apparently 
the sons of Ahiram or Ehi (Aher, 1 Chr. vii. 12), 
and Bosh, of whom we can give no account, as there 
is no name the least like it in the parallel passages, 
unless perchance it be fur Joash (1^'), a son of 
Becher, I Chr. vii. 8.® And so, it is wortliy of ob- 
servation, the LXX. render the passage, only that 
they make Ard the son of Cera, great-grandson 
tliereforc to Bciijitmin, and make lUl the others sous 
of Bela. As rcgaiils tlie posterity of Becher, we 
have alreaily noticed the singuliu* fact of tliere 
being no fumily named alter him at the numbering 
of the Israelites in the plains of Moab,%s related in 
Num. xxvi. But the uo less singular cirr:unistance 
of there being a Bcchcr, and a family of Bachrites, 
among the sons of Ephraim (ver. 35), seen^ to sup- 
jdy the true explanation, 'fhe slaughter of the 
sons of Ephraim by the men of Gatii, who came to 
8t«al their cattle out of the'laiid of Goshen, in that 
border aflhiy related iu 1 Chr. vii. 21, had sully 
thinned the hoiit>e of Ephraim of its males. Tin* 
dauglit.ers of Ephmim must theroforc have souglit 
husj^nds ill other tribes, and in many cases must 
liave been heire.v»es. It is therefore highly prohabh* 
tliat Becher,^ or his heir and head of his house, 
married an Ephraimitisli heiress, a daughter ot 
Shuthelali (1 Chr. vii. 20, 21), and so that his 
house was reckoned iu the teibc of Ephraim, just as 
Jair, the son of Segiib, was reckoned In Hie trtbe ot 
Manasseh (1 Chr. ii. 22 ; Num. xxxii. 40,41). The 

This view suggests the possibility of Becher being 
really the ilrst-Wn of Benjamin, but having for- 
feited his birthright for the sake of the Ephrunnitish 
inheritance. 
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time when Beeher first nppciira among the Kphraim- 
itoiiy viz., just before the entering into tlic pi'omiscd 
land, when the people were mmil^Fetl by genetilogies 
for the express purpose of dividing the inheritance 
equitably among the tribes, is evidently highly 
favoiimble to this view. (^See Num. xxvi. 52-.'>(5, 
xxni.) The junior bi-anches of Becher’s family 
would of coiu’sc coiiiiiuie in the tribe of Benjamin. 
Their names, sis given in 1 Chr. vii. 8, were 
Zemint, Jo;usli, Eliezer, Eliociiai, Omri, Jerimofh, 
and Abiali; other branches possessed the fields 
i*ound Anathoth and Alametii, called Alemeth 
vi. 60, and Almon .losh. xxi. 13. Which of the 
above were Becher’s own sons, and which wem 
grandbuus, or mni*e remote di'sceudantb, is perhaps 
impossible to determine. But the most iinpoidaut 
of them, as being ancestor to king Saul, and his 
gi'ent capbiin Abner (2 Sun. iii. 38), the last named 
Abiah. was it seems litci:ally Bechcr’s son. The 
generations appear to have been lis^llows : Beeher 
— Abiali (Apliiah, 1 Sam. ix. 1) — ^Bechorath® — Zeror 
— .\biel (Jehiel, 1 Chr. ix. 35) — Ner — Kish -Saul. 
Abner was another sou of Ner, brother therefore to 
Kish, and uncle to Saul. Abiel or Jeliiel seems to 
have liecu the first of his house wlio settled at 
(libcon or Gibeali (1 Chr. viii. 29, ix. 35), which** j 
{lerliaps he acquired by his maiTiage with Miutchah, 
and which became thencefortli Uic scat of his family, 
and was called afterwaitls (libc'ali of Saul (1 Sam. 
xi. 4 ; Is. X. 29). From 1 CJir. viil. 6 it would 
seem that before this, Gibeoii, or Gcha, had been 
possessed by the sons of Ehud (called Abihud ver. , 
3) and other sons of Bela. But the text appears to I 
be very coiTupt. 

Another remarkable descendant of Beeher was 
Sheba the son of Bichri, a Benjamito, who headed 
the formidable rebellion against LHivid described in 
2 8am. xx. ; and another, probably, Sliimei the sou 
of Gera of Ikihurira, who cursctl L^vid }u» lie flctl 
from Absalom (2 Sam. xvi. 5), since he is said to 
he “ a man of the family of the house of Saul.” 
But if so, (Jem must be a different pei'son from the 
<ieni of Gen. xlvi. 21 and 1 Chr. viii. 3. I’erhaps 
therefore HPIQB*© is used in the wider sense of 
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tribe, as .Tosh. vii. 17, and so the passage may only 
(ncan that Shiriiei wns a Beujainitc. In this case 
he would be a descendant of Bela. 

From what has been siiid above it will lie seen 
how important it Is, with a view of rmmciliiig 
apparent disA’cpancies. to bear m mind tlie diil'creiit 
times when difierent passt^;cs WGra written, a.s well 
as the principle of the genealogical divisions of the 
families.. Thus in the case before na w’e have tlic 
tribe of Benjamin described (1) a.s it was about the 
time when Jacob went down into Egypt ; (2) ns it 
was just before the entrance into Canaan ; (3) as it 
was in the days of David ; and (4) as it w.*w eleven 
generations after Jonathan and David, i. c. in Heze- 
kiah’s reign. It is obvious how in these later times 
many new heads of hoiLse.s, called aona of Benjamin, 
would have sprung up, while older ones, by failure 
of lines, or translation into other tribes, would liave 
disappeai*cd. Even the non-appearance of Beeher 
in 1 Chr. viii. 1 may he accounted for on this prin- 
ciple, without the necessity for altering the text. 

2. Son of Bphmim, Num. xxvi. 35, called Bered 
1 Chr. vii. 20. Same as the phroceding. [A.G. H.] 


* It is possible that Beeborath may be the same 
person as Beeher, and that the order has been acci- 
dentally inverted. 

4 Comp. 1 Chr. vii. 14, viii. 5, 6, 29, ix. 39. 
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BECHO'BATH ()T]ta3; Vat. Baxlp.-, AI«. 
B€xa>pd9f hechoralK), non of Apliiob, or Abiah i 
and graiKlson of IWlicr, according to 1 Sain. jx. 
1, 1 Chr. vii. 8. [Becueii.] [A. C. H.] 

BEC'TILETH, the plain of (rh irtSlov Boix- 
TiKatB ; Alex. Bc/creXed ; Syr. Jkxi:) 

= house of slaughter), mentioned iu Jud. ii. 21, 
{IS lying between Nineveh and Cilicia. The name 
luis been compaicd witli BaicTaiaXXd^ a town of 
Syria named by I’tolemy ; Bactiali in the Peutinger 
Tables which place it 2 1 miles from Antioch. The 
most important plain in this direction is the Bebui, 
or valley lying between the two chains of Lebanon. 
And it is possible that Bectileth is a corruption of 
that well-known name : if indeed it be a lystoriciil 
word at all. [G.] 

BED and BED-CHAMBER. \Vc may dis- 
tinguish in the Jewish bed live principal parts: — 
1. Uie substratuin ; 2. the covering; 3. the pil- 
low; 4. the htnlstcad or analogous support for 1. , 
5. the oinamcnt.il ]>oitions. 



(From rVlIciwB, .l-ifi Afrnor ) 


1. This substantive portion of I he heJ was 
limited to a mere mat, or one or more ijiiilts. 2. A 
quilt liner than those used in 1. In summer a thin 
blanket or the outer garment woni by day (1 Sam. 
xix. 13) .sulliceil. Tins latter, in the case of a immu* 
])orson, often fonned both 1. and 2. and that with- 
out a bedstead, lienee the law piovided that it 
should not be kept in ]>h*dgc after sunset, that the 
pcHir man might not lack his noelfu* covering 
(Dent. xxiv. 13). :j. The only material mentioned, 
for this is that which occurs 1 Sam. xix. 13, and 
the word used is of doubtful me.aiiing, but seems to 
signify some fabric woven or plaited of goat’s-liair. 
It is clear, however, that it was sonietliing hastily 
adopted to .serve as a pillow, and is not decisive of 
the onllnary u.se. In Ez. xHi. 18, occurs the woi-d 
np|) (Trpoa-Kf<l>d\aioy, LXX.), which seems to be 
the projier tcm. Such pillows arc c/>mmon to this 
day in the East, formed of sheep’s fleece or goat’s- 
skiii, with a stulfing of cotton, &c. We read of a 
“ pillow,” also, in the boat in wliich our Lord lay 
asleep (M.ark iv. 38) as lie crossed the lake. The 
block of stone such as Jacob used, covered perhaps 
with a gaiincnt, was not unusual among the poorer 
folk, shephenls, &c. 

4. The bedstead was not always necessary, the 
divan, or platform along the side or end of an 
Oriental room, sufficing as a support for the bed- 
ding. (See preceding cut.) Yet some slight and 
portable frame sqfms implied among the ifenses of 
the word which is used for a “ bier ” (2 Sam. 
iii. 31), and for the ordinary bei (2 K. iv. 10), for 
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the litter on which n sick person niij^ht be carried 
(1 Sam. xix. 15), for Jacob’s Iwi of sirkness (Gen. 
\lvii. 31), a«<l for the couch on whidi guests re- 
clined at a banquet (Ksth. i. (i). Thus it seems the 
comprehensive imd generic term. The proper word 
for a bedstead appears to be liscd Drmt. Hi. 

11, to deaenbe that on which lay the giant Og, 
wiiose vast bulk and weight required one of iron. 



Hi-«l iiiiii ll<>iul-rcat. (.Wilktiuum, Aneumt Egfpttani.) 


5. The ornanjontal portions, and those which 
luxury added, were pillars and a csinopy (.Tud. 
xiii. 9); i\ory carvings, gold and silver (Joseph. 
Ant. xii. ‘Jl, 14), .and probably mosiiic work, pui^le 
.ind fine linen, are also mentioned as constituting 
parts of beds (Iilsth. i. 6; Cant. iii. 9, 10) where 
the woixl jinQK, LXX. ^opeiov, seems to mean 

“a litter** (l'i*ov. vii. 16, 17; Amos xi. 4). So 
also aio} perfumes. 



rilliiw, or (WilkiHNin, Kfyftuiiu.} 


1'herc is but little di^tinction of tlie bed from 
sitting furniture among the Orientals; the same 
article being used for nightly rest, and during 
This applies both to the (ivan and bed- 
ste* in all its forms, except perhaps the litter. 

There was also a garden-watcher’s bed, ren- 

dered variously in the A. V. “cottage” and 
“ lodge,” which seems to have been slung like a 
hammock, perhaps from the trees (Is. i. 8, 
axiv. 20). 

Josephus (Ant, xii. 4, 11) mentions the bcMl- 
chambers in the Ambian j^aco of Hyreanus. 

The ordinary furniture of a bedchamber in pri- 
vate hfe is given in 2 K. iv. 10. The “bed- 
chjunber ” in the temple where Joosh was hidden, 
hairnet suggests {Diet, of Bib. Art. 

Beds probably, a stori^iamber for keeping 
^Is, not a mere bedi-oom, and thus better adapted 
to con^I the fugitives (2 K. xi. 2 ; 2 Chr. xxii. 
11* nitdOn *1^5 “ chamber of beds,” not the 
usual 2l3^p “ chamber of iwlining,” Ex. 

vii. 28 and passim). > I 
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The position of the bed-chamber in the most re- 
mote and secret paiis of the jialace scorns marked 
in the passages, Ex. viii. 3 ; 2 K. vi. 12. [U. II.J 

BE’DAD CT13; Bapdb\ Badnd), the father 
of one of the kings of Edom, “ ifatlad ben-Mail ” 
(Gen. xxxvi. 3.'>; 1 Chv- i. 46). 

BK'DAN (1*13; Badan), mentioned 1 Sam. xii. 

11, as a Judge of Isnicl between Jerubbaal (Gideon) 
and Jcpbtlmh. As no such n.amc occurs in the Book 
of Judges, various conjectures have been formed as 
to the pereon meant, most of which are discussed in 
i'ole {Synopsis, in he.). Some maintain hitn to be 
the Jair mentioned iu Judg. x. 3, who, it must 
then be supposed, was also ciilled Bedan to distin- 
guish him from the older Jair, son of Manasseh, 
(Num. xxxii. 41), a Bedan being actually nanuvl 
among the descen^ts of Manasseh in 1 Chr. vii. 17. 
The Chaldee Paraphrost reads Samson for Bedan in 
1 Sam. xii. 11, and m:uiy suppose Bedan to be an- 
otlier name for Samson, cither a conti'action of Ben- 
DfU) (the son of Dan or Datiitc), or else meaning in 
or irdo Dan (3) with a reference to Judg.'xiii. 25. 
Neither explanation of tlie woH is very prolmble, 
or defended by any analogy, .and the nnler of the 
names docs not agree with the supposition that 
Bedan is S.amson, so that there is no real nrgumeiil 
for it cxcep^he authority of the Pamplimst. I’lie 
LXX., Syr., and Arab, all have Barak, a \cry pro- 
Imble correction except for the ordei* of the names. 
Ewnld suggests th.at it may be a false reading for 
Abdon. Alter all, ns it is cleai* that the Book of 
Judges is not a complete record of the })criod of 
which it treats, ^t is possible tliat Bedan was one ot 
the Judges whose names are not preserved in it, 
and so may perhaps be compru^ with the Jael of 
Juiij. v. 6, who was probably also a Judge, though 
we know nothing about the subject except hx)m IVbo- 
rah’s song. The only objection to this view is, that a^ 
Bcdoii is mentioned with Gideon, Jephtlmb, and 
8amucl, he would seem to have been an importmit 
.Tudge, .and therefore not likely to be omitted in the 
history. The same objection applies in some degree 
to the views which identify him with Abdon or .lair, 
who arc but cursorily mentioned. [G. E. L. C.] 

BKDEI'AH (nnS ; Babaia ; Badaias), one 
of the sons of Baiii, tlie time of Ezra, who had 
taken a foi'eign wife (Ezr. x. .15). 

BEE (rTin*^, Dcbdrdh), a giegiirious insect 

of the Ilymrnopterous order. In Dcut. i. 44, 
Ps. cxviii. 12, and Is. vii. 18 reference is niiule 
to Uie way in whidi bees attack tlie objects of 
their anger in BW.arms. Both the Psalmist and 
the Prophet in all probability adopted the simile 
from Moses. “The Amoiites, which dwelt in 
the mountains, came out against you and chased 
you as bees di\” &c. (Deut. 1. c^. In Judg. 
xiv. 8 and in Eoclus. xi. 3 the pi-oduction of honey 
by bees and its use as food is mentioned. Bees 
must have been very common in Palestine to justify 
the title given to it of a land flowing with milk 
and honey. It is noticeable that in Piw. vi. 8 
the LXX. have introduced- after the description of 
the fomthought of the ant a similar pan^yric on 
the bee as .an example of industiy and ingenuity in 
her. work. This insertion, if 'it be an insertion, is 
of very ancient date, for it is quoted by Clemens 
Alexandriuus, by Origen, by Basil, &c. The LXX. 
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always imlcr by fiiXlfftra. The root of j 

the wonl is 'll'*?, exegit — cxanicn a;>»/m quasi axa- 
qimen ((les.) [W. D.] 

BEELI'ADA = known by Rud; 

'EXiaSe ; Alex. BoXXiaSif ; one of 

David's sons, bora in JeriLsjilom (1 Chr. xiv. 7). 
In the lists in Samiiel the name is Kliaoa, Kl 
bein" substitutcNl for Ruil. 

BEKL'SABtTS (BccAirdpox ; licelsuro)^ 1 Esd. 

V. 8. [UlLSilAN.] 

BEKLTETHTMUS (Bee'\T€e/ios ; Alex. BeeX- 
rffi^0\ htdth<nnus)y an officer of Aiiaxerxes re- 
siding in Didestiue (1 Esd. ii. IG, 25). The name 

is a coiTuption of DJfP = loi*d of judgment., 

A. V. “ eluuwudlor the title of ffehum, the name 
immediately l>eforo it (Flxr. iv. 8), 

BEEL'ZEBUL ; Beelzebub), the 

title of a heathen deity, to whom the Jews ascribeil 
the sovereignty of the evil spirits (Matt. x. 25, xii. 
24; Mark iii. 22 ; Luke xi. 15 tf.). The conect 
I’eading is without doubt Beelzehul, .and not 
Beelzebub .as given in the Syriao, the Vulg., .and 
some other veraions ; the authority of the MSS. is 
decisive in favour of the foimer, the alterjition being 
easily ac(X)unted for by a comparison ilrith 2 K. i. 
2, to which reference is m.ade in the ptiss.'iges 
quoted. [Baal, p. 140, No. 2.] Two questions 
piTM*nt theiiEsolvcs in connexion with this suli- 
j(*ct: — (1) How are we to account for the change 
of the final letter of the name? (2) On what 
grounds di<l the .Tews .assign to the Beelzebub of 
Ekron the peculiar position of A 
baifAoyiau? The sources of infoinmtion ati> our 
command for the answer of these questions are 
scanty: the names arc not found elsewheie: the 
LXX. translates Bceizchub BcloX fivfay, as also 
does Josephus ( A nf. ix. 2, §1); and the T.ilmudittd 
writers are silent on the subject. 

1, The ex]>l{Uuitions ofl'cred in reference to the 
change of the n.ame m.ay be mugod into two c1a.sse.s, 
ncco^ing as tliey are hjused on the sound, or the 
meanimj of the woid. The former proccnls on the 
assumption that the name Beel/ehub was off(>nsive 
to the Creek ear, and that the final letter was 
altered to avoid the doiibld h, just as llabakkuk 
boi^mc in th«‘ LXX. 'A/ujSaKofi/A (Ilitzig, Vorhemerk. 
in Ifabiikkuk), the choice of f, ns a substitute for 
b, being dc<*idetl by the previous oc<-urn‘nce of the 
letter in the fonner p.art of the word (Bcngel, 
Gnomon In Matt. x. 2.5, comirtring McAxdA in the 
LXX. as = Michal). It is, however, by no inccins 
clear why other nfimes, such as M<*igog, or Eld.'ul, 
should not have undergone a similar chiuige : we 
shoidd profer the assumption, in connexion with this 
view, that the change was purely of an .accidental 
nature, tor which no satisfactory reason ciui be 
a&^igncd. The second class of explnn:iti(m.s carries 
the greatest weight of authority with it: these 
proceed on the ground that the Jews intentionally 
changed the pronunciation of the word, so as either 
to give a significance to it adapted to their own 
ideas, or to cast ridicule upon the idolatry of the 
neighbouring nations, which case we might com- 
pare the adoption of Sychar for Sychem, Rcthaveii 
for Bethel. The Jews were certainly keenly alive 
to the significance of names, and not unfrequontly 
indulged In an exeroise of wit, consisting of a play 
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upon the mctining of the \rords, as in the case of 
Nnbal (I Sam. xxv. 2.5), Abraham ((leu. xvii. 6"), 
and Sarah (Gen. xvii. 15). Lightfoot {Exercita- 
tkns. Matt. xii. 24) adduces instonces from the 
Talmudiral writers of opprobrious puns applied to 
idols. The explanations, which .are thus based on 
etymological grounds, branch off’ into two classes ; 
some connect the term with , habitation, Ums 

making Beelzcbul =: olKoSetnrdrux (Matt. x. 25), 
the lorii of the dwelling, whether as the “ prince »>f 
the iM)wer of the air” (Kph. ii. 2), or ns the 
prince of the lower world (T*anlus, quoted by 
Olshauscn, Comment, in M.att. x. 25), or as in- 
habiting hqman bodies (Scblcusuer, Lex, s, ?».), 
or as occupying a m.'insion in the seventh lieu von, 
like Saturn in Oiiental mythology (Movers, 
IVioenic, i. 260, quoted by Winer, Bealwort, art. 
Beelzebub; comp. Michaclis, Snjypl, ad Lex, p. 205, 
for a simiLai* view). Others derive it from , dimg 
(a word, it must bo obsei-ved, not in use in the 
Bible itself, but frequently occurring in 'r.almiidioal 
writera), thus m.'iking Bccizebul, literally, the lord 
of dung, or the dunghill ; and in a sccond.ary sense, 
as zcbel was used by the Tnlmudical writers .as 
=iidol or idulatrg (comp, Lightfoot Exercit, Matt, 
xii. 24; Luke xi. 15), the lord of idols, prince of 
false gods, in which case it =&pxwy T&ybaifioviuv. 
It is generally held that the former of these two 
sensas is moro particularly r(‘rorred to in the N. 
(Caipzov, Appnr, p. 498, comparing the term 

D'Wi as though minected with ??3, dung*, 

Olshaiisen, Comment, in M;itt. xii. 25): the latter, 
however, is adopted by Lightfoot and Schlousner. 
We have lastly to notice tlio ingenious conjecture of 
Hug (as quotoil by Winer) that the fiy, under 
which B.'ialzebiib was represented, was the Bcura- 
baeus pilbdnrius or dunghill beetle, in which (ase 
Baalzebiiband Boelzebul might be used iriditl'erently. 

2. The second question liingcs to a eertaiu extent 
on the first. The reference in Matt. x. 25 m.^iy 
have originated in a faneied resemblaiiet* iK'tween 
the application of Alinziah to Ihuilzebuh, .-uni th.at 
of the Jews to our Loi-d for the ej«ftioii of the 
unrlc.m spirits. As no human remedy availed for 
the cure of this disease, the .lews naturally refen'ed 
it to some higher power and sidceteil lh?elzebnh as 
the lieathen deity to whom application Wiis made in 
Ciise of severe disease. The title Apxuy twv Sat- 
poviwv may have special reference to tlio n.atiire of 
the disease in question, or it may have Imsjii elueed 
from the name itself by athncieci or real etymology. 
It is w'oithy of special observation that the notices 
of Beolzebnl are exclusively connected with the sub- 
ject of demoniacal jinssession, a circumsbuice which 
may anMunt for the suhsetiucnt disappenninec of 
the name. [W. L. B.] 

BE'ER (f\^^ = u}ell ; rb tpplap’, puteus). 

1. One of the’ Latest halting-phiccs of the Israel- 
ites, lying beyond the Arnon, and so colled because 
of the well which was tliere tlug by the “ princes ” 
and ** nobles ” of the people, and is perpetuated in 
a fragment of poetry (Numb. xxi. 16-18).* This 

* There is no connexion between the ** gathering** 
in vcr. 16 and that in xx. 8.* From the A. V. it might 
be inferred that the former passage referred to the 
event described in the latter; but the two words 
rendered “ gather ’* are radically different,— in 
ch. XX., in xxL 
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IS possibly tho Bekh-kt.tm, or ** well of horow 
referred to in Is. xv. 8. The “wilderness** (?m 
wliich is named as their next starting point in the 
Isist clause of veme 18, may be that l^fom spoken of 
in 18, or it may be a copyist’s mistake for 

It was so undei-stood by the who iml the 

clause, Kal iirb Apdaros — ** ana from the well,** 
i. e, “ from Beer,** 

Accoixling to the tiiidition of the Tai-gumists — 
a tradition in pai*t adopted by St. Paul (1 Cor. x. 
4) — this was one of the appearances, tlic last before 
the entrance on the Holy Land, of the water which 
had “followed** the people, from its first niiival 
at Kephidim, through their wanderings. The water 
— so the timlition appears to have run — was granted 
for the sake of Aliriam, her merit Ixiing that, at 
the peril of her life, she htwl watched the ark in 
which lay the infant Moses. ^ It followwl the march 
o\er mountains and into valleys, encircling the 
entire camp, and funiisliiug water to eveiy man at 
his own tent door. This it did till her death 
(N urn. XX. 1), at which time it disappeared for a 
season, apptirently rendering a special act necessaiy 
on each futuro occasion for its evocation. The 
striking of the I'ock at Kadesh (Num. xx. 10) was 
the first of these; the digging of the well at Beer 
by the staves of the princes, the second. Miriam’s 
well at last found a home in a gulf or recess in the 
sea of Giililee, whero at certain seasons its water 
flowed, and was resorted to for healing purposes 
(Targums Onkelos, and Ps. Jon. Num. xx. 1, xxi. 
18, and also the (]uotjitiona from the 'falmud in 
Lightlbot on John v. 4). 

2. A place to which Jotham, the son of Gideon, 
fled for fear of his brother Abimelcch (Judg, ix. 
21). There is nothing in the text or elsewhere to 
indicate its position (LXX. Vat. the Alex, 

entirely altcro the passage — xaX dvoptdBii 4y 69^ 
Kal d<fivyty fls *Papd; Vnig. in Bcrd), [G.] 

BEE'BA ; Berjpd ; Bera\ son of Zo- 

pliah, of the tribe of Aslier (1 Chr, vii. 37). 

BEE'RAH (nnNa; Be^X ; Alex. Bev^pd ; 
Becra), prince of the Reubenites, carried 

away by Tiglath-Pilescr (1 Chr. v. 6). 

BKKR-B'LIM TSa, well of heroes; 

^piap rov Aihtlfi; puteus Blim), a spot named in 
Is. XV. 8 as on the “ border of Moab,” apparently 
the south, Eglaim being at the north end of the 
Dead Sea. The name points to the well dug by 
the chiefs of Israel on their approach to4he pro- 
iniseil land, close by the “ bordei of Moab** (Num. 
xxi. 16; comp. 13), and such is the suggestion of 
Gesenius {Jesaia, 533). [Beer, 1.] Beer-elim 
was probably chosen by the Prophet out of other 
places on the lipundary on account of the similarity 

between the sound of the name and that of 

T T » • 

— the “ howling** which was to reach even to that 
remote point (Ewald, Proph, 233). [G.] 

BEE'RI fontanua, Gesen.; UlustriouSf 
FUret; Bf^p, Gen., Bci^pJi, Hos.; BeeriS, 1. 
The father of Jndith, one of the wives or Esau 
(Gen. xxyi. 34). *rhere need be no question 
that Judi^, daughter of Been, is tho same 
P<iraon as is called in the genealogical table (Gen. 
xxxvi. 2) Aholibamah^ daughter of Anah, and con- 
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fsequcntly Bceri and Anah must be regarded ns 
names of the same person. There is the further diiii> 
culty that Beeri is spoken of as a Hittite, whilst Anah 
is called a Horite and also a llivite, and w^e have thui 
thi*ee designations of race given to tlie same hidi- 
vidiul. It is stated under Anah that llivite is most 
probably to be regarded as an error of transcription 
tor Horite. With regal'd to tlie two remaining names 
the difficulty docs not seem to be formidable. It Is 
agreed on all hands that the name Horite (^')h) 

siguifles one who dwells in a hole or cave, a 
Troglodyte; and it seemt in the highest dogroe 
protable that the inhabitants of M<aint Scir were so 
designated because they inhabited the numerous 
caverns of tliat mountainous region. The name 
therefore does not designate them according to their 
mesOf but merely accoi-ding to their mode of life, to 
whatever race they might belong. Of their race 
wc know nothing except indeed what the conjunc* 
tion of th(^ two names in reference to the same 
individual may teach us: and from this case we 
may fairly conclude that these 'I'roglodytes or Hor- 
ites belonged in ]iart at least to the widely extended 
Canaanitish tribe of the Hittites. On this sup>- 
position the difliculty vanishes, and ouch of the 
accounts gives us just the information we might 
expect. In the naiTativo, where the sti'css is laid 
on Ksau*s w'ife being of the race of Canaan, her 
&thcr is called a Hittite ; whilst in the gcnciilogy, 
where the stress is on Esaii*s connexion by mar- 
riage with the previous occupants of Mount Seir, 
he is most naturally and properly described under 
the more precise term Horite. 2> Father of the 
prophet Hosca (Hos. i. 1). [F. W. G.] 

BEBK-LAHA'MIOI *[6 1K3, veil oj 
the living and seeing [Got/]; g>piap oZ dydfriov 
eldoy ; rb <f>pdap rris dpdfrews ; putens viventis et 
vvkntis wc), a well, or ratler a living spring,* 
(A. V. fountain, comp. ver. 7) between Kadesh and 
Bei’ed, in the wilderness, » in the way to^jhur,” 
and therefore in the “ south country *’ (Got. xxiv. 
62), which, according to tlie explanation of the text, 
w'as so named by Ilagar, because God saw her 
tlicro (Gen. xvi. 14). (ii'rom the fact of this 

etymology not being in agreement with the foi-nia- 
tion of the name, it has Is'en suggested (Ges. Thes, 
175) that the origin pf the name is Li'chi (comp. 
Judg. XV. 9, 19). It would seem, however, that 
the Lechi of 8anison*s adventure was much too tar 
north to be the site of the well Lachai-roi. 

By this well Isaac dwelt both beforo aiid after 
the de.ith of his lather (Gen. xxiv. 62, xxv. 11). 
In both ' these passages name is given in tlie 
A. V. as “ the well Lahai-roi.** 

Mr. Rowland announces the discovoi*y of the well 
Lahai-roi at Moyle or Moilahi, a station on the 
road to Bcershela, 10 houn south of Ruheibeh\ 
near which is a hole or cavern bearing the name 
of Beit Ilagar (Ritter, Simi, 1086, 7)j but tliis 
I'equircs confirmation. 

This well is not to 1)c confounded with tliat 
by which the life of Ishmacl was preserved on 
a subsequent occasion (Gen. xxi. 19) and which, 
according to tho Moslem belief, is the well Zem-tem 
at Mecca. [G.] 


■ One of the very few cases in which tho two 
words jjy, Ain, a living spring, and 1K3, Ifeer, an 

artificial well, arc applied to the same thing. 

N 2 
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BBE'BOTH Bvp^, 

EilpdB; lict'fifh), one of the four cities of the 
Hivites who delmlecl Joshua into a treaty of peace 
with them, the other three being (iibeon, Chephirah, 
and Kiijath-Jearim (Josh. ix. 17). Becroth was 
with the rest of these towns Hllotte<l to Benjamin 
(xviii. 25), in whose possession it continued at the 
time of David, the murderere of Ish-bosheth being 
named ns belonging to it (2 Sam. iv. 2). Fi-oin 
the notice in this place (vei-se 2, H) it would appear 
that the original inliabitants had been foived from 
the town, and had taken refuge at Gittaim^(Neh. 
\i. 34), possibly u Philistine city. 

Becroth is ono^ moie named with Chephirah and 
If. Jearim in the list of those who returned from 
Ibibylon (Ezr. ii. 25 ; Neh. vii. 29 ; I Esdr. v. 19). 
[Bkuotii.] 

Bf'croth was known in the times of Eusebius, 
ainl his description of its position (JJnom, Becroth 
with the corrections of Helaml, 618, 9 ; llob. i. 452, 
note) agi'ocs perfectly w'ith that of the modern 
rl-Birchf which stands at about 10 miles north 
of .leriis'ilcm by the great road to Nablus, just be- 
low a lidge which bounds the prospect northwards 
from the Holy city (Rob. i. 4.51, 2 ; ii. 202). 
No mention of Bceroth beyond those quoted 
above is found in the Bible, but one link 
connecting it with the N. T. hits been suggesteil, 
imd indeed embodied in the traditions of Palestine, 
which we may well wish to reganl as tine, viz. 
that it was the place at which the parents of « the 
child .Jesus” discovered that he was not among 
their ‘‘company” (J.uke ii. 4iM5). At any rate 
the spring of cl-Birch is even to this day the custom- 
ary rating-place for caravans going northward, 
at tlio end of the first d.ay’s journey from Jem- 
salem (Stanley, 215; Lord Nugent, ii. 112; 
Schubert in Winer, s. v.). 

Beside^s Baanah and Uechab, the murdcrera of 
Ishboslieth, with their father Rimmon, we find 
Nahart “ the Beerotiiite” ('n"lN3n ; h BuiBwpaTos ; 
2 SaiPxxiii. 37), or “ the Berothite" (W3n ; 
& BripwBl ; 1 Chr. xi. 39), one of the “ mighty 
men** of David’s guard. [U.] 

BEE'UOTH 01.^T1IE ClIlLDUKN OF Jaakan 
n’lNS ; BnpifB viwy *laK(fi ; Alex. 

*laKtt/x; Beroih Jilujrnm Jaean), the w'clls of the 
tribe of Bene-Jaakan, which foimed one of the 
halting-places of the Israelites in the desert (Dent. 
X. 6). In the lists in Num. xxxiii., the name is 
given as Bknb Jaakan only. [(!.] 

BEEB'-SHBBA (J?a^ IB?, <w« of 

Semiring, or of seven; ^plap dpKurfiov, and ^p4ap 
rov SpKov, ill Genesis ; Briptrafi^e in Joshua and 
later books ; Jos. Btiptrovfidr SpKiov Sc ^piap hi- 
yoiro ; Bersafme), tlie name of one of the ohiest 
places in Palestine, and which formed, according to 
the well-known expression, the soiitlierii limit of 
tlip country. 

There are two accounts of tlic origin of the name. 
1. Acconling to the firat, the well was dug by 
Abraliam, and the name given, because there he 
and Abimclech the king of the Philistines “ sware” 
both of them (Gen. xxi. 31). But the 
compact was ratified by the setting ajMirt of “seven 
ewe Iambs;” and as the Hebrew word for “seven” 
is Shebd, it is equally possible that this is 

the meaning of the name. It should not be over- 
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looked that here, and in subsequent early notices of 
the place, it is spelt Bccr-shaJba '3). 

2. The other nari’ative ascribes the origin of the 
name to an occurrence almost precisely similar, in 
which botli Abimclech the king of the Philistines, .and 
Phichol his chief captain, are again conc-eriied, with 
the different tliA the person on the Hebrew side 
of the transaction is Isaac instead of Abraham (Gen. 
xxvi. 31-33). Here there is no reference to the 
“seven” lambs, and we .are left to infer the deri- 
vation of Shibi^ not “ Shebah,” as in 

the A. V.) from the mention of the “ swearing ” 
(•lyn^J) ill yer.31. 

If we .veept the statement of verse 1 8 as referring 
to the same well as the former nccoiiiit, we shall 
liO s;nircd the necessity of enquiring whether these 
two aiH'oimts relate two separale occurrences, or 
wfer to one and the saaic event, atone time ascribed 
to one, at another time to another of the early Hohm's 
and founders of the mation. There are at present 
on the spot two pHncipal wells, and five smaller 
ones. They are among the first objects ein'ounten*(l 
on the entrance into Palestine from the South, and 
bi'ing highly characteristic of the life of the Bible, 
at the same time that the identity of the site is be- 
yond all question, the wells of Becraheha never fail 
to call forth the enthusiasm of the traveller. 

The two principal wells — ^apparently the only 
ones seen by Rohiiisoii — are on or close to flic 
northern bank of the Wadg cs-i^eba*. 'fhey lie just 
a hundred y.ards aixirt., and are so pl.iced lus fo be 
visibU* from a (»nsiderablc distance (Bonar, Lamt 
of Prom. 1). The larger of the two, which lies to 
too east, is, according to the cnrefiil m(‘asuremeiits 
of Dr. Robinson, 12^ feet disun., and at the time of 
his visit (Apr. 12) was 44J feet to the surface of* 
the water: the masonry whhdi encloses the well 
reai’lip'; downwards for 28J feet. 

The oilier well is .5 feet diam. and was 42 feet to 
the water. The curb-stones round the inoutii of 
both wells are worn into de«*p grooves by the action 
of the rop<>s of so many centuries, and “ look as if 
frilled or fluted all round.” Round the larger well 
there are iiiiio, and round the smaller five large 
stone troughs — some much worn .and broken, otliera 
iicaily entire, lying at a distance of 10 or 12 feet 
from the edge of the well. ’I'here were fonuerly 
ten of these troughs .at the larger well. The circle 
around is carpeted with a swaid of tine short grass 
with ejw’usps and lilies (Bonar, 5, 0, 7). I’he 
water is excellent, Uie best, as Dr. R. cmphatieuiily 
recoi-ds, which he had tasteil since leaving Sinai. 

The five lesser wells — apparently the only ones 
seen by Van de Velde — are, according to bis account 
and the ciumal notice of Bonar, in a group in tlie bed 
of the wady, not on its north Ijaiik, ami at so great 
a distoncR from the other two, that the latter were 
missed by Lieut. V. 

On some low hills north of the large wells are 
scattoretl the foundations and ruins of a town of 
moderate size. There .are no trees or shrubs near 
the .spot. So mucli for the actual condition of Beer- 
slieba. 

After the digging of the well Abraham planted 
a “ grove” Eshel) ns a pi ace for the worship 

of Jehovah, and here lie lived until the sacrifice of 
Isnw,, and for a long time afterwards, xxi. 33 — 
xxii. 1,19. Here also Isaac was dwelling at the 
time of the transference of the birthright from Esau 
j to .laiob (xxvi. ,33, xxviii. 10), and from the pa- 
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triai'chal cncampmeut roiiud the wells of his p'aml- 
father, Jwob set forth on the journey to Mesopo- 
tamia which changed the course of his whole life. 
Jacob docs not appear to have revisited the place 
until he mode it one of the stages of his journey 
down to Kgypt. He then halted there to. offer 
sacrifice to ** the God of his father,** doubtless uuder 
t he sacred grove of Abraham. 

From tliis time till the conquest of the country 
we lose sight of B., only to catch a momentary 
glimpse of it in the lists of the “cities** in the ex- 
treme south of Judah (xv. 28) given to the tribe of 
Simeon (xix. 2 ; 1 Chr. iv. 28). Samuers sons 
were jud^'S in Beei-shebji (I Sam. viii. 2), its dist- 
ance no doubt precluding its being among the 
number of the “ holy cities** (LXX. toTj 
vois irSkftri) to which he himself went in circuit 
every year (vii. 16). By the times of the mo- 
narchy it hnd become i*ecognizcd as the most south- 
erly place of the country. Its position as the place 
of arrival and depiui^ure for the caravans trading 
between Palestine and the countries lying in that 
direction would naturally l«ul to the formation of 
.1 town round the wells of the patriarchs, and the 
gieat Egyptian trade begun by Solomon must have 
increased its impoilancc. Hither Joab*s census ex- 
tended (2 S;un. xxlw 7 ; 1 Chr. xxi. 2), and here 
I'Uijsih lK\de farewell to his confidential scmuit 
(mjyp) before taking his journey acitiss the 

d(‘sert to Sinai (1 K. xix. 3). From Dan to Bem*- 
sheba (Judg. xx. 1, &c.), or from B<*ersheba to Dan 
( I Clir. \xi. 2 ; comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 2\ now became 
llie establishcsi formula for the whole of the pro- 
mised land ; just ns “ from Gcba to B.** (2 K. xxiii. 
8), or “ fiDin B. to Mount Ephraim ** (2 Chr. xix. 
4) was that for the southern kingdom after the dis- 
l uptioii. Alter the return fium the captivity the 
ibrmula is narrowed still more, and bmanes “ from 
li. to the Valley of Hitiiiom ** (Nch. xi. 30). 

One of the wives of Ahaziah, king of Judah, 
Xiibiali mother of Joash, was a native of Ib’erahclxi 
(2 K. xii. 1 ; 2 Chr. xxiv. 1). From the iiicidenhil i 
references of Amos, we find that, like Bethel and 
Gilgal, the place was at this time the seat of an 
idolatroius worahip, apparently coniieuted in some 
Ultimate manner with the nortlierii kingdom (Am. 
V. 5, viii. 14). But the allusions ai'e so slight that 
nothing can h' gathered from them, except that in 
tile latter of the two passages quoted above, we have 
{lerhaps preserved a form of woi'ds or an adjuration 
used by the worahippers, “ Live the ‘ way * of Becr- 
sheb»il”« After this, with the mere mention that 
Ik'ei'bheha and the villages round it (“ daughters’*) 
wera rc-diihabitcd after the Captivity (Neh. xi. 30), 
the name dies entirely out of the Bible records; 
like many other places, its associations ara entirely 
eoufmed to the earlier history, and its name is not 
even once mentioned in the Xew Testament. 

But though unheard of, its position ensured a 
cuntinued existtmcc to Beersheba. In the time of 
Jerome it was still a considerable place (pppidma, 
(iuaest, ad Geii. xvii. 30 ; or vicus grandis, Onom.), 
the s^tion of a Roman praesidium ; and later it is 
mentioned in some of the ecclwiastioal lists as an 
episcopal city under the Bishop of Jcinsalem (Ue- 
Maiid,^ 020). Its present condition ha.s been already 
dehcribed. It only remains to notice tlint the place 


retains its ancient name as nearly similar in sound 
as an Arabic signification will permit — Bir es-Sebd 
— the “ well of the lion/* or “ of seven." [G .] 

BEESH'TERAH (H ^ Boffopd, 
Alex. ; Basra), one of the two cities, 

allotted to the sons of Gerahom, out of the tribe of 
Manosseh beyond Joixlan (Josh. xxi. 27). By 
comparison with the parallel list in 1 Chr. vi. 71, 
Beeshtcrah appeal's to bo identical with Ashtaroth. 
hi fact the name is coiixidci'ed by Gesenius as merely 
a contracted foim of Beth-Ashtaroth, the house of 
A. (rA?s. 196; comp. 175). [Boson.] [G.] 

BEETLE Chanjot) occurs only in 

Lev. xi. 22, where it is mentioned as one of four 
fiying creeping things, that go upon all four, 
tohich have legs above their feet to leap withal 
upon the earth, which tlie Israelites were per- 
mitted to eat. 'I'he other three are the locust, the 
bald locust, and the grasshopper, rcs{)cetively ren- 
dered by the J.XX. $povxos, hrrdKri, and Ihepis 
— while tliey translate by h^iopdxus, which 

Suidas explains by eTBos ixplSos, 4xov irrtpd. 
Pliny (xi. 29) and Aristotle {/list, Anim. ix. 6) 
mention locusts that are serpcntrtlcsti'oyei's. 

Beetle is certainly an incorrect rendering of 
y"in. It does not appem* that the beetle, tliough 
common in Egypt, was ever an article of food, hut 
the various kiiiils of locusts were so. The word is 
derived frem an unused qiindiilitcral = Arab. 

I - . o - 


saint, saliitnvit; 


as in Geim. wu have 


Ilcuschrcr he from schrocken, Thft Egyptian lieellc 
is mentioned in ExinI. viii. 21, &c., under the name 


S’lynTlK where the A. V. renders it ‘J swarms of 

> V 


flies.** See Klv. 


[W. D.] 


BEHEADING. [Punishments.] 
BE'HEMOTH (ntenS), an anini;il Je- 
scribed in Job xl. 15-24, anil nowhere else men- 
tioned in Scripture. Various conjectui'es have 
been hazarded ns to what animal is meant, the 
principal authorities being in favour eitlicr of the 
elephant or the hippripotamus. Among those who 
adopt elephant are Diusiiis, Giotius, sSrimltens, 
J. D. Michnelis, &c., while among the advocates 
of •hinoccrcs are Bochart {Jlieroz. ii. p. 75-1 
sq.), Ludolf {Hist, Aethiop, i. 11), and Gesenius 
{Thes, Ling, Heb, p. 183). The nrgnmciita of 
I the last in favour of his own view may he 
summed up thus: Ist, the gcnei'ol pui'pose and 
plan of Jehovoli’s two disooui-ses with Joh I'e- 
quire that tlie animal which in 'this second dis- 
course is classed with the orocodilc should be an 
amphibious not a terrestrial animal, the firat dis- 
course (xxzviii. xxxix.) haAdng bwji limited to 
land-animals and birds. 2ndly, the ci-ocodile and 
hippopotamus being both natives of Egypt and 
Aethiopia, are constantly mentioned together by 
the ancient writere (see Herod, ii. 69-71; DkhI. 
i, 35; Plin. xxviii. 8). 3idly, it seems ccilain 
that an amphibious animal is meant from tli«' 
contrast between vr. 16, 20, 21, 22, luid vv. 23, 
24, in which tho argument seems to be, “ Thougii 


• There is a correspondonco worth noting be- 
tween tho word " way ” or “ manner ” in this for- 

miila literally “ tho road ”), and the word 


n 68os, “ tho way” (A. V. incorrectly “that way,” by 
which the now religion is designated in the Acts of the* 
Apostles (see ix. 2, ftc.). 
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he feedeth uiKjn gmss,” Sec. like other animals, yet 
he liveth and delighteth in the watere, and nets arc 
set for him there tut for fish, which by his giyat 
strength he pieixies tlircugh. 4thly, the mention 
of his tail in v. 17 docs not agree with the elephant, 
nor can 33T, ft* some have thought, signify the 
trunk of that animal : and othly, though Dton3 
may be the plural tnajestatis of HlOnS, bestia, yet 
it IS probably an Egyptian woivl signifying boa 
muriniiSy put into a Semitic foim. 

Tiie fbllowing is the passage of Job which de- 
MC'ibes the behemoth, literally rcndci'eil. It cer^ 
tainly suits the hippojioiamus better than tlie ele* 
pliant. 

“ Behold now Behemoth, which 1 have nuide 
with thee! He catoth c/iires ( = the Egyptian scc- 
tile porrum) like csittle ! Behold now,. his strength 
i^ in his loins and his power in the muscles (lit. 
firm parts) of his belly. 

“ lie cun’eth his tail like a cedm* ; the tendons of 
his haunches are intertwined. 

** His bones arc as ppes of brass ; his spine like 
bai’s of hammei’ed iron. 

“ He is chief of the works of God : He (hat made 
him hath furnished him witli his weapon (t. e. 
his sharp-cutting tcctli). 

“ For as to f^nlder the mountains bring it forth 
for him, and all the beasts of the fiehl tlisport there. 

“ Beneath the lotus-trees .he lietli down; in 
covert of the I’eefls and mni’sh. 

*• The lotus-tixHjs hide him with their shadow; 
the willows of the stream suiTound him. 

•* Lo ! the liver hatli swoln iieyond his (iianiiel, 
he does nut Iniste to fly ; he is confident though a 
river (or Jonlin^ draw near to his motitii. 

“ In his eyes ( = sight) shall wo take him ? 
through the nets he has his nostril.” 

This descrijitioii fully accords with Gonlon Ciim- 
ming*s accurate observation of the habits of the 
hip{K»potamus, and also with Dr. Livingstone’s ac- 
count of the animal. [W. 1).] 

BK'KAII. [Weights.] 

BEL. [Baal.] 

BEL AND DRAGON. [Daniel, Apgcry- 

IMIAL ADDITIONS TO.] 

BE'LA ; BaA&, and BoXi, and BoA&ic, 
Gen. xiv. 2, 8 ; Bela} a s^mUotniwf wp, or destnw- 
lion. In tho Ziber AW«. Jfehr.j in St. JercBie’s 
works, tom. ii., it is corrupted to ^a\al, in the 
^Jod. Keg. ; but in the Cotl. (Albert, it is written 
BclAAa,* and interpreted Korairovrurfihs (see Ps. Iv. 
(liv.) 0, Sept.). Jerome appeal's to confound it with 
i??3, Where he renders it “ itabenSf sivc devorans 
and with n^3, where he says, ** Bulla, afmrpta 
sive invetcrata**), 

1. One of the five cities of the plain which was 
spared at the intercession of Lot, ;md received the 
name of Zoar (13^ Y), smallnesSf i. c. a little one 
(Gen. xiv. 2, xtx. 22). It lay on the southern 
^remity of the Dead Sea, on the frontier of Moab 
and Palestine (Jerome on Is. xv.), and on the 
route to Egypt ; the connexion in which it is found, 

* BoAAd is also tho LXX.*8 version of Sera, Gen. 
xiv. 2. 

^ There can bo no doubt that in both passages the 
ory of the distressed Moabites is comimrcd to the 
lowing of a heifcr whoso calf has been taken from 
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Is. XV. 5; Jcr. xlviii. 84; Gcii. .\iii. 10. We firct 
raid of Bela in Gen. xiv. 2, 8, where it is nametl 
with Sodom, Gomorrha, Admah, and Zeboiim, as 
foi'ming a confederacy under their rc.spcctive kings, 
in the vale of Siddim, to resist the supremacy of 
the king of Shinur and his associates. It is singular 
that the king of Bela is the only one of the five 
whose name is not given, and this suggests tlie 
probability of Bela having been his own mime, as 
, well as the name of his city, which may have been 
so called from him. The tradition of the Jews 
was thftt it was called Bela from hartng been 
repeatedly engulphcd by earthquakes ; and in the 
|>assage Jer. xlviii. 84, ** From Zoar even unto 
lloronaim (have they uttered their voice) its an 
heifer of three y/jal-s old,” and Is. xv. 5, tlicy 
absui*dly fancied on allusion to its destruction by 
thi'ee earthquakes (Jerome, Quasi, Ueb, in Geti, 
xiv.). There is noting improbable in itself in tho 
siqqxised allusion to the swallowing up of the city 
by an eai'thquake, which exactly expresses 
(Num. xvi. 30); but the repeated occurrence of 
and woinls compounded with it, as names of 

men, rather favours the notion of the city having 
been called Bela from the name of its founder. 
This is rendered yet more probable by Bela being 
tho name of an Kdomitish king in Geii. xxxvi. 32. 
For further information see Dc Saulcy’s Narrative, 
i. 457-481, anil Stanley’s 8, ^ P, 285. [ZoAii.] 

2. Son of Bcor, who rcigncil over Edom in the 
city of Dinhabah, eight genemtiuns before Saul, 
king of Israel, or about the time of tlie Exodiw, 
Bernard Hyde, following some Jewish commentators 
(Simon. Onamast. 142, note), identifies this Btda 
with Balaam the son of Bcor; but the evidence 
from the name docs not seem to ))rove more than 
identity of family and race. There is notliing 
whatever to guide us as to the age of Bcor, or 
Bosor, the founder of the liouse from wliich Bela 
and Bahuim sprung. As regards the name of Bela’s 
royal or native city Diiihabah, which Furct and 
Gesenius render ** place of plunder,” it may be 
suggested whether it may not possibly be a form 
of the Chaldee for gold, after the analogy 

of the frequtnt Chaldee resolution of the dagesii 
forte into mm. There are several names of )>luces 
and pei'sons in Idumea which {joint to gold as 
found thei'e— as Dizahae, Deut. i. 1, “place of 
gold;” Me/aiiah, “waters of gold,” or “gold- 
streams,” Gen. xxxvi. 89,® Comjjiire Dehebris, the 
ancient name of the Tiber, famous for its yellow 
waters. If this derivation for Dinhabah be true, 
its Chaldee form would not be difficult to account 
for, and would supply an additional evidence of 
the early conquests of the Chaldees in tlie direction 
of Idumea. The name of Bela’s ancestor Beor, 
s of a decidedly Chaldee or Arannmi form, 
like! Pwr IVB, Pethor ihB, Rchob 3iTl, and 

othcra ; and we are expressly told that Baltuom the 
sou of Beor dwelt in Pethor, which is by the liver 
of tlie land of the children of his people, i. e, the 
river Euiihrates; and he himself desciibcs his home 
ns being in Aram (Num. xxii. 5, xxiii. 7). Saul 
^jain, who reigned over Edom after Samlah, come 

her. The 3 of comparison is very frequently omitted 
in Hebrew poetry. 

® In nin^D, “ the golden city,** Is. xiv. 4, tho 
reading is doubtful (Gesen. in v.). 
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iVoin Kehoboth by the river KuplimteH (Gen. xxxvi. 
y7). We read iu Job's time of the Chaldt^tns 
nuking incursions into the land of Uz, and carrying 
oil' the camels, and slaying Job’s servants (Job i. 
17). In the time of Abi-Siani we have the king 
of Shinar apparently extending his empire so as to 
in.jko tlie kings on the borders of the Dead Sea his 
tributaries, and with his confederates extending his 
conqiu'sts into the vei*y country which was after* 
wai'ds the land of Edom (Gen. xiv. 6). Tutting 
all tliis together, we may conclude with some con- 
fidence that Bela the son of Beur, who reigned over 
Edom, was a Chaldean by biith, and signed iu 
Edom by conquest. He may liave been contem- 
)X)i'ary witli Moses and Balaam, lindad, of which 
name tlicre were two kings (Gen. xxxvi. 3.1, 39), 
IS probably another instance of an Aramean king of 
E(ium, oswe find the uimie Benhadad as tliat of the 
kings of Syria, or Aram, in latcrhistory (I K. xx.). 
('onqiareidso the name of Hodad-ezer, king of Zoboli, 
m the iiGighhourhood of the Euphrates (‘2 Sam. viii. 

&c.). The passage Gen. xxxvi. 31-39, is given in ' 
duplicfite 1 Chr» i.* 43-51. ] 

3. Eldest son of Benjiunin, according to Gen. 
\lvi. 21,** Hum. xxvi. 38, 1 Ch. vii. 6 viii. 1, luid 
iir;i»l of tlie fiimily of the Bclaites. The houses of 
Ills family, accoiiling to 1 Chr. viii. 3-5, were Addar, 
Gem, Abihud (read Ehud, ‘l-inN, for 
Abisbna, Naamay, Alioah, Shupbnm, and ITanun. 
f)f these Ehud is the most remarkable. The exploit 
c»f Ehud the son of Gera, who shared the ]K‘culiarity 
of ho nuuiy of his Benjamite brethren, iu being lefb- 
hauded (Judg. *xx. IH), in slaying Eglon the king 
of Moab, and delivering Isiael from the Moabitish 
yoke, is related at length Judg. iii. 14-30. The 
greatness of the victory subsequently obtained may 
Iw measimri by the length of the rest of 80 years 
which followed. It is perhajxs worth noticing that 
as we have llusham by the side of Bela among the 
kiu'^s of Edom, (jen. xxxvi. 34, so also by the .side 
of Bela, son of Beujamiu, we have the ^njumitc 
family of Hushim (1 Chr. vii. 12), sprung apjKi- 
roritly from a foreign woman of tliat name, whom 
a •Benjamite took to wife in tlie laud of Moab (1 
Chr. viii. 8-11), [Becuisu.] 

4. Son of Ahaz, a Kcubeuite (1 Chr. v. 8). It 

is remarkable that his country too was ** in Aixier, 
even unto Nebo and Baal-mcou ; and eastward he 
inhabited into the entering in of the wildeructis from 
the river Euphrates ” (8, 9). [A. C. H.] 

BE'LAH. [Bela, 3,], 

BE'LAITES, THE Num. xxvi. 38. 1 

[Bela, 3.] 

BE'LEMUS (B^Ac/aox; Bahamus), 1 E.«)d. ii. 
13. [Bisulam.] 

BE'LIAL. The translators of our A. V., fol- 
lowing the Vulgate, have frequently treated the 
Word as a proper name, and given it in the 

form ^ Belu^, in accordance with 2 Cor. vi. 1 5. 
This is particularly the case where it is connected 
with the expressions maikof, or |3 son of : in 

other instances it is translated wiched or some equi- 
valent term (Dent. xv. 9; Ps. xli. 8, ci. 3‘; Prov. 
VI. 12, xvl. 27, xix. 28; Nah. i. 11, 15). There 
t ail be no question, however, tliat the woixi is not 
to be regarded as a projicr name in the O. T. ; its 

^ In A. V. « Bclah,” the y being rendered by II. 
Comp. SnuAu. 
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meaning is viorthkmieas, and hence rechkssneas^ 
lawkssnm. Its etymology is unceilain: the first 
p^ ^'Si=mthout ; the second part has been va- 
riously councctcd with 'Alt. yoke, as in the Vulg. 
(Judg. xix. 22) Belial, id est absque jugo, in the 
sense of unbridkd, rebellious ; with thVt to ascend, 
as =: without ascent, that is, of the lowest con- 
dition ; and lastly with usefulness = toiY4- 
out usefulness, that is, good for nothing (Gescii. 
Thesawi\ p. 209): the latter appeara to be tlie 
most probable, not only iu re^*d to sense, but also 
as explaining the imiisual fusion of the two words, 
the ^ at the end of the one and at the beginning 
of the other leading to a crasis, originally in |;hc 
pronunciation, and atlerwnitls iu the writing. The 
expivsisiuii son or man of Belial must be under- 
stood as mcmiing simply a worthless, lawless 
fellow {yapdvotios, LXX.) : it (Mieum frequently in 
this seusc iu tlie historical liuoks (Judg. xix. 22, 
XX. 13; 1 Sam. i. 16, ii. 12, x. 27, xxv. 17, 25, 
XXX. 22; 2 Stim. xvi. 7, xx. 1 ; 1 K. xxi. 10; 

2 Chr. xiii. 7), and ouly once in tlie earlier books 
(Dent. xiii. 13). The adjunct is occasionally 
omitted, ns iu 2 Sum. xxiii. 6, aud Job xxxiv. 18, 
whore stands by itself, as a teim of le- 

pioucli. 'file later Hebrews used ^and and 
in a similar imiiincr ( Matt. v. 22) : the latter i»> 
))erhap.s the most analogous ; in 1 Sam. xxv. 25, 
Nabal (bl^ = fiup6s) is described as a man of 
Belial, as though the terms were equivalent. 

In the H. T. the term appears iu the funii 
BeAlop and not BcXloX, as given in the A. V. 
The ciuiiige ofs A into p was conmioii : we Have an 
iiisiimec even iu Biblical Hebrew ni*Vri3 (Job 
xxxviii. 32) fur rrftm ci k. xxIh. r.)-, iirchaidw 
we meet with EVIH for ; and various 

other instances ; the same change occuriinl in the 
Doric dialect (jpatpos for tpavKos), with which 
the Alexandrine writeis wei'c most familiar. The 
term as used in 2 Cor. vi. 1 5 is generally uiideratoixl 
us an appellative of Satan, as the pcrsonificatiCn of 
all that was bad : Beiigel {Gnomon iu loo.) explains 
it of Antichrist, as more strictly the opposite of 
Christ (pmnein 'eolluviem ujttichristiamin mtare 
vidcUar). ^[W^* I'* B.J 

BELLOWS (n^D; <iu(ri,T^p, LXX.). The 
word occura only in Jcr. vi. 29, “The liellows 
are burned ; ** where their use is to heat a smelting 
furnace. They were known even iu the time of 
Moses, and perhaps still c:u*lier, since the opem- 
tions of a foundry would be almost impossible with- 
out them. A picture of two .difl’ereiit kinds of 
bellows, both of highly ingenious constiiiction, may 
be found in Wilkinson, Anc, Egypt, iii. 338. 

“ They consisted,” he says, “ of a leather, secured 
and fitted into a frame, from whidi a long pipe ex- 
tended for carrying tlie wind to the fire. They were 
worked by tlie feet, the operator standing upon tliem, 

1 with one under each foot, and pressing them altiOr- 
! nately while he pulled up each exhausted skin witli 
a stiing he held in his hand. In one instance we 
obserx^e from the {Minting, that when the man left 
I the bellows, they were ra^ its if inflated with air ; 

I and this would imply a knowledge of iJie valxe. 
j The pipes ex'en in the time of Thofhmes IH., 
[supposed to be] the contemporary of Moses, appeal* 
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to have been simply of i-oeti, tippc<l with a metal 
point to resist the action of the iiiv/* 



Bellows of an analogous kind were eai'ly known 
to the Greeks and Romans. Homer (//. xviii. 470) 
speaks of *J() ipv(rai in the forge of Hephaestos, and 
they are mentioncil fi*oquentiy by ancient authois 
(/h'ci. ofAiit. ai t. Follis). Ordinary hand-bcllows, 
made of wo<k1 and kid’s-skin, are used by the modem 
Egyptians, but are not found in the old ])iuntings. 
They may however* have been known, sis they were to 
the eju*ly (ii*eeks, [F. W. F,] 

BELLS. There ai'c two wonls thus translated 
in the A. V., viz. Ex. xxviii. 33 (from 

to stiHke ; Kuitovts, IJCX.), and 
Zeeh. xiv. 20 (rb M rhv x*^^**'®*' XitToVf LXX, ; 
A. V. marg. «* bridles," from , to stri/:e). 

In Ex. xxviii. 33 the Mis alluded to were the 
golden ones, according to the Rabbis 72 in numlrer 
(Winer, s, v. Schellcn), which alternated with the 
thi*ee-coloured jiomegrjinates round the hem of the 
high-pri(*st*s epho«l. The objei^t of them was ** that 
his sound might be hoiird wlicn he went in unto the 
holy place, and when he came out, that he die not ” 
(Ex. xxviii. 34), or “ that as he went there might 
be a sound, and a noise insulo that might be heard in 
tlie temple, for a mcmoiial to the children of his 
]ieop^ ” (Kcclus. xlv. 9). No doubt they answered 
the same piir{ioso as the bells used hy the Brahmins 
in the Hindoo ceremonies, and by the Roman Ca- 
tholics tluring the celebration of mass (comp. Luke 
i. 21). To this day bells are fre^icntly attached, 
for the sake of their pleasant sound, to the anklets 
of women. [•Anklet.J The little girls of Cano 
wesur strings of tliein roun<l tlieir feet (Lane, Mod, 
E(j, ii. 370), and at Koojar Mungo Park saw a 
drinee “ in wliicb many performers assisted, all of 
whom were prorided with little bells fastened to 
their'lcgs and ai*ms.” 

In Zeeh. xiv. 20 “bells of the horses” (where 
our marg. Vers, fallows the LXX.) is probably a 
wrong rendering. The Hebr. word is {dmost the 
same as “ a pal*" t*!* cymbals,” and as they 

are supposed to be inscribed with the wonU ** Holi- 
ness unto the Lord,” it is more probable that they 
are not bells but “ concave or flat pieces of biuss, 
which wei*e sometimes attached to horses for the 
sake of ornament” (Jahn, Arch, Bibl. §96). In- 
deed they were prolwibly tlws same as the 

fitiyicTKoi (fs. in. 18; .Tiidg. viii. 21), Iiinplae of 
gold, silver, or bi*ass umhI as ornaments, and hung 
by the Arabians round the necks of their camels, 
ns wc still see them in England on the harness 
of hoi*ses. They were not only ornamental, but 
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useful, as their tinkling tended to enliven the 
imimals; and in tlie caravans they thus sor\'ed 
the pnr]H)sc of our modem shcci>-bclls.' The com- 
parison to the Kt&Bwufs used by the Greeks tu 
test homes seems out of place; and hence Arch- 
bishop Seeker's explanation of the verae, ns moaning 
that war-hoi's(*s would become useless, and their 
trappings would be converted to soci'ed i>ui'poses, is 
untenable. The general meaning, as obvious from 
the context, is that true religion will then be uiii- 
vcraally professed. [F. W. F.] 

BEL'MAIM Alex.BcA/3alju; Behna), 

a place which, from the terms of tlie passage, would 
appear to have been south of Dotliaim (Jud. vii. 3). 
Possibly it is the same as Belmen, though whether 
this is the ciise, or indeed whether either of them 
ever had any real existence it is at present im- 
possible to detei-minc. [Judith.] The Syriac 
has Abel-mochola. * [G.] 

BEL'MEN (BcA^ev; Alex. BcA/ttate, Compl, 
BcAjuaf/x; Vulg. omits), a plsico named amongst 
the towns of Somai'ia >is lying between Bcthlioroii 
and Jericho (Jud. iv. 4). The Hebrew name would 
seem to have been Abcl-maim, but the only jdaee 
of that name in the (). T. was far to the north of 
the locality here alluded to. [Adel-maim.] The 
Syriac veraion has Abel-meliolah, which is more 
consistent with the context. [Adel-meholaii ; 
Belmaim.] [G.] 

BELSHAZ'ZAIi 1>»». v. 1, .iiid 

vii. 1 ; BoArdcrap ; Baltasar')^ the last 

king of Babylon, Accoi*ding to the well-known 
scriptural naiintive, he wfis warned of in's coming 
doom hy the handwriting on the wall which was 
intei’preted by Daniel, and was slain during a splen- 
did feast in his palace. Similarly Xenophon {Ctp'op, 
vii, 5. 3) tells US that Babylon was bvken by Cyrus 
in the night, while the inhnbitiuits were eng.ngeil in 
feasting and revelry, wid that the king was killed. 
On the other hand the narrutivi'S of Berosus in Jo- 
sephus (a. Apian, i. 20) and of Hei'odotus (i, 184 If.) 
differ from the ulwvc account in some imjioitent 
poi'ticulara. Berosus calls the last king of Babylon 
NiibonnHlus or Nalwnadius {^Nobu-nit or Nnbo- 
i. c, Neho blesses or rmkes prosperous'), 
and ssiys that in the 17th year of his reign Cyrus 
took Babylon, the king having ratiml to the 
neighbouring city of Boraippus or Borsippa (Bii-s-i- 
Niinrud), called by Ni^uhr {^Lect, on Ane, Hist, 
xii.)“ the Chaldnean ifenares, the city in which 
the Chaldacans had their most rcvercil objects of 
religion, and where they cultivated their science.” 
Being blockaded in that city Nabonnedus suiTen- 
dore«t, Ids life was spai'ed, and a principality or 
estate given to him in Camnoiia, where he died. 
According to Heixxlotus the last king was calltHi 
Labynetus, a name easy to reconcile with the Nabon- 
nedus of Berosus, and tlie Nabanuidochus of Mega- 
sthenes (Euseb. Pracp, JCvana, ix. 41 ). Cyrus, 
after defeating Labynetus in the open field, appcaixid 
before Babylon, within which the besieged defied 
attack and even blockade, as they had walls 300 ft. 
high, and 75 ft. thick, forming a square of 15 miles 
to a side, and had stored up previously several 
years’ provision. But he took the city by drawing 
off for a time the waters of the Euphrates, and then 
inarching in with his whole army along its bed, 
during a great Babylonian festival, while the people, 
feeling perfectly secure, were scattered over the 
whole city in reckless amusement. These dis- 
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ci’(!paiicics have lately been cleaixnl up by the disco- 
veries of Sir Heniy ^iwiinson ; and the histories of 
profane writers, lar from contradicting tlie scrip- 
tural nanvitive, arc shmvn to explain and confirm 
it. In 1854 he decypherod the inscriptions on some 
fvlindera tbunil in the ruins of Um-Qeer (the ancient 
Ur of the Chaldees), containing memorials of the 
works executed by Nabonnedus. From these in- 
iWiriptioiis it appeal's that ‘tlie eldest son of Nabon- 
lied us was call^ Bel-shar-ezar, and admitted by his 
father to a share in tlie government. This name is 
comiiounded of Bel (the Babylonian god) Shar (a 
kintj)^ and the same termination as in Nabopolassar, 
Ncbuchadtiexzai*, &c., and is conti'acted into Bel- 
shiuzar, just as Nei-iglissar (again with the same 
termination) is formed from Nei'gal-shai'exar, In a 
onTnmunication to the Athenanim, No. 1377, Sir 
Henry llawlinson s.iys, “ we can now nndei’stand 
how Belsiwizzar, as joint king with his father, may 
have been governor of Babylon, when the city was 
attacked by the combined forces qf the Medos and 
Pereians, and may have perished in tlie assault 
whii'h fiillowel; while Nabonnedus leading a foi'ce 
to the relief of tlie place was defeated, and obliged to 
take refuge in Borsippa, capitulating aflor a short 
lusistanre, and being subsequently assigned, accord- 
ing to Bcrosiis, an honourable retirement in Cai*- 
iniinia.** In accordance with this view we anmige 
Hie last Clialdaean kings as follows: — Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his son Kvilmcrodach, Neriglissar, Lahroso- 
archad (his sou, a boy, killal in a conspiracy), Na- 
boiitiedus nr I.nbynetuH, and Belshazzar. Heroiiotus 
says tliat Labyn^us was the son of Queen Nitocris ; 
and Megaf>tlicncs(Kuseb. Chr, Arm. p. GO) tells us 
that he succeeiled Lahro.so.aix:liad, but was not of 
his family. iwoStiKpCtri fiatrtX^at 

vpoffiiKovTa of In Dan. v« 2, Ncbiichnd- 

iK'Zzar is called the fiitlier of Belshazzar. This of 
coui'se need only mean gi:aii<lfalhcr or aniM^tor. Now 
Nciigli.ssar usurped the throne on tlie munlci' of 
Kvilmcrodach (Iteros. ap. Joseph. Apion. i.); we 
may therefore well suppose that on the de^ith of his 
soil laibrosoarchad, Nebuchadnezzar's family was 
restored in the peraon of Nabonneilus or Labynetus, 
jxissibly the son of that king and Nitocris, and father 
of Belshazzar. The tjliief objection to this suppo- 
sition would be that if Neriglissar maiTied Nebu- 
clnidnezzar's daughter (Joseph, c. Ap. i. 21), Na- 
bonnedus would through her be connected with 
labrosoarohad. This di!liculty is ipet by the theory 
of Bawliiison (Jferod. Essay viii. §25), who connects 
Belshazzar with Nebuchoimezzar through his mo- 
ther, thinking it probable that Nabu-naliit, whom 
he iloGS not consider related to Nebuchadnezzar, 
w<niM strengthen his position by man'yiiig the 
d.inghter of that king, who would thus be Bel- 
shazzar*.s inatenial grandfather. A totally diflerent 
view is taken by Marcus Niebuhr {Geschichte 
Assures uwl Babel* s scit Phult P« 9^)f who con- 
sidera Belshazzar to be another name for Evilmcj-o- 
diich, the son of Nebuchadnezzar. He identifies 
their charactcra by comparing Dan. v. with the 
language of Berosus about Evilmerodach, lepotrrkt 
T«v TTpay/juirwv Mpm Ka\ htrtXy&s. He con- 
s'klers tHht the capture of Babylon described in 
Ikuiicl, was not by the Pei’sians, but by the Medes, 
under Astyages (t. e. Darius the Mede), and that 
between tlie reigns of Evilmerodach or Belshazzar, 
and Nei'iglissar, wo must insert a brief period 
during which Babylon was subject to the Medes. 
^is solves a difhculty ns to the age of Deuius 
CDbii. V, 31 j cf. Rawlinsoii, Essay iii. §11), but 
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most jMiopIe will probably prefer the actual facts 
discovered by Sir Henry Hawlinson to the theory 
(though doubtless very ingenious) of Niebuhr. On 
Rawlinsoii's view, Belshazzar died B.C. 538, on 
Niebuhr's B.C. 559. [G. E. L. C.] 

BBLTESHAZ'ZAE. [avNiEi..] 

BE\ ()3 ; LXX. omits ; Beri), a Levite ** of tiie 

second dcgiee," one of the portera .'ippointed by 
David to the service of the ark (1 Chr. xv. 18). 

BENA'IAH (Jin'ja and “ built by 

Joh;” Bavaiat; Banat(($)t the nfime of several 
Israelites: — 

1. Benaiamu, the son of Jehoinda the chief 
priest (1 Chr. xxvii. 5), and therefore of the trilie 
of Levi, though a native of Kabzeel (2 Snm. xxiii. 
20 ; 1 Chr. xi. 22), in the south of Judah ; set by 
David (t Chr. xi. 25) over his bodyguard of Cherc- 
thites and Pelethites (2 Sam. viii. 18 ; IK. i, 38 ; 
1 Chr. xviii. 17 ; 2 Sam. xx. 23) and omipyiijg 
a middle rank Ixdween the firat throe of the Gil^ 
borim or “ mighty men,” and the thirty “ valiant 
men of the armies" (2 Sam. xxiii. 22, 23; 1 Chr. 
xi. 25, xxvii. 6 ; and see Ketinieott, Diss. 177). 
The exploits which gave him this rank are namitcd 
in 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, 21 ; 1 Chr. xi. 22. He was 
captain of the host for the tliii-d month (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 5). 

Bcnaiah remained faithful to Solomon during 
Adonijah's attempt on the crown (1 K. i. 8, 10), a 
matter in which he took jKirt in his official eajxwity 
as commander of the king^s body-guaiil (1 K. i. 32, 
38, 44) ; and niter Adonijah and Jo.ab had both 
been |)ut to death by his hand, he was raised by 
Solomon into the jilace of the latter as commander- 
in-chief of the whole aimy (ii. 35, iv. 4). 

Bcnaiah appeal's to have had a sou, called after 
his gi’andfathcr, Jehoiadn, who succccdetl Ahitho- 
jihei about the person of the Icing (1 Chr. xxvii. 
34). But this is posMbly a copyist’s mistake for 
“ Itenainh the son of Jehoiada." 

2. Benaiah the PiUATiiONiTK; an Ephraim- 
itc, one of David's thirty mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 
30 ; 1 Chr. xi. 31), and the captain of the eleventh 
monthly course (1 Chr. xxvii, 14). 

3. Bk.vaiahu ; a Levite in the time of David, 
who “ ])layed with a psalteiy on Alainoth " (1 Clir. 
XV. 18, 20, xvi. 5). 

4. Ben ai A HU ; a priest in the tune of David, 
appointed to blow the truinin't beforo the ark 
(I Chr. XV. 24, xvi. G). 

6. Benaiah; a Levite of the sons of Asaph 
(2 Chr. XX. 14). 

0. Benatahij ; a Levite in the time of Heze- 
kiah, one of the “ overseera (Dn'pS) of offerings " 
(2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 

7. Benaiah, one of the “ pi-inces ** (D'K'^J) of 
the families of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 30). 

8. Benaiah ; four laymen in the time of Ezra 
who had taken strange wives. 1 (l‘'zr. x. 25). 
[Baanias.] 2 (Kzr. x. 30). [Naidus.] 3 (x. 35) 
and 4 (x. 43). [Banaias.] 

9. Benaiaiiu ; ftithcr of Pelntiah, " a prince oi 
the people ” in the time of Exokicl (xi. i. 13). 

BEN-AMmi (*l?rta, son o/ mg ki«^), the 
son of the younger daughter of Lot, and the jno- 
genitor of the Ammonites (Gen. xix. 38). 'i iic 
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rtiading of tlic LXX. and Vulgate* dillers from the 
Hebrew text, by ins(‘tting the name of Ammoiiy ott 
well as the cxclainatiun which originated it: iced 
^ic(iXf(re rb Kvo/ia abrou 'Afiftkv \4yov(ra T/hs 
7 ^vovs /aov; Ammon, id estfilius populi met. 

BENE'-BERAK j BwaifiaKdri 

Alex. Ba»ri$apdK ; et Bane et Baruch ; Syr. 

one of the cities of the tribe of 

iHin, iiioiitioned only in Josh. lux. 40. The paujcity 
of information whicli wl possess I'egai'diug this tribe 
( omitted entirely from the lists in 1 Chr. ii.-viii., 
.iiid only one family mentioned in Num. xxvi.) makes 
it im{X)ssible to t>iiy whether the ** sous of Bcrak ** 
who gave their name to this pliu:e belonged to I kin, 
or wore, as we may perhaps infer from the name, 
uirlier settlem dispossessed by the tribe. The 
reading of the Syriac, Ikuil-debac, is not confiinicd 
by any other vci’sioii. By Eusebius the name is 
divided (comp. Vulg.), and Baptueal is said to have 
Ls'en then a village near Azotus. No tnice hsus been 
found of it. [G.*! 

BENE-JA'AKAN (lpyV?.3» Children of 
Jaakan; Boveda; Alex. Bovindv; Berujaacan), 
a tribe who gave their name to certain wells in the 
desert which formed one of the halting-places of the 
Isinelites on their joumoy to Canaan. [Beekoth 
Bkn1‘>jaakan.] In Ntmi. xxxiii. :H, 32, the name, 
is given in the shortened foim of Benc-jaakan. The 
tribe doubtless derived its name fram Jaakau, the 
son of Ezer son of Sdr the Horite (1 Chr. i. 42), 
whose name is also given in Genesis as Akan. 
[Akan ; Jakan,] 

'file situation of these wells hcOS not beon yet 
identified. In the time of Eusebius (finom. Beroth 
fit, Jacin, *l{ue€ifi) the spot was shown 10 miles 
imm Petra on the top of a mountain. Robinson 
suggests the small fountain et^Taiyibeht at tlie 
liottom of the Pass er~Bubdy under Petra, a shoi't 
distance from the Arabah. The word Bceroth, 
however, suggests not a spring but a group of 
artificiid wells. 

Ill the Targ. Ps. Jon. the name is given in Num- 
bers jis Aktha, Knpy n'l. [G.] 

BENE-KE'DEM (Dnj? '33, the children of 
the East)f an appellation given to a people, or to 
jicoplcs, dwelling to the east of Palestine. It occurs 
in the following passages of the 0. T.: — (1) Gem. 
\xix. 1, “ Jacob came into the land of the people of 
the East,” in which was therefoi-e reckoned Hamn. 
(2) Job i. 3, Job was “ the greatest of all the men 
of the East” fJon]. (3) Judg. vi. 3, 33, vii. 12, 
viii. 10. In the first tlu'ee passages the Bene-Kedem 
are mentioned together with the Midianites and the 
Amalekitcs ; and in tlie fourth the latter peoples seem 
to be included in this common name : “ Now Zebah 
and Zalmunna [were] in Karkor, and their hosts with 
them, about fifteen thousand [men], all that were 
left of all the hosts of the chil<b*en of the East.” 
In the events to which these passages of Judges 
relate, we find a curious reference to tlie language 
spoken by these eastern tribes, which was understood 
by Gideon and his servant (or one of them) as they 
listened to the talk in the camp ; and from tin’s it 
is to be inferred that they spoke a dialect intelligible 
to an Is^'aeliie: an inference bearing on an affinity 
of race, and thence on the gixiwth of the Semitic 
languages. (4) I K. iv. 30, « Solomon’s wisdom 
excelled the wisdom of idl the children of tho East 


country.” (5) Is. xi. 14 ; Jer. xlix. 28 ; Ez. xxv. 
4, 10. Fium the first jsissage it is diilicult to 
deduce an argument, but tlie oUier instances, with 
their contexts, are highly important. In Ezekiel, 
Ammon is deliveied to the “ men of tlie East,*’ luul 
its city Kabbah is prophesied to become ** a stable 
foi* camels, and the Ammonites a couching-plaee 
for flocks;** referring, apparently, to the habits 
of the wondeiing Arabs ; while ** pidaces ” aiul 
“ dwellings,” also mentioned and thus i-endereil 
in the A. V., may be better iciul “ camps ** 
.md tents** ’fhe woixls of Jeiemisih sticngtheii 
the supposition just nicHitioiied : “ Concerning Ke- 
tkr, and conccining Razor, which NcbiuJiadrezzar 
king of Babylon shall smite, thus saith the Lord, 
Arise ye, go up to Kedar, and spoil the men ot 
the East. Their tenis mid tlieir jlccks sliall iboy 
take away : they shall take to themselves their 
curtains [t. c. oiii all their vessels, and 

their camels** 

Opinions are divided >8 to the extension of tlie 
appellation of lk‘ne-Kedeiii ; some (as Kosciimulh'r 
and Winer) holding that it came to signify the 
Arabs generally. From a consideration of tlie 
passages above cited, and that whidi makes men- 
tion of the land of Kedem, Gen. xxv. 6 [IshmaelJ, 
we think (with Gesenius) that it primaiily sigiiiiietl 
the peoples of the Aiabiaii deserts (east of Palestine 
and Lower Egypt), and chiefly the tribes of Ishmacl 
and of Ketur^i, extending perhaps to Mcsoixitatniii 
and Babylonia (to which we may suppose Kedem 
to apply in Num. xxiii. 7, as well :uh in Is. ii. G); 
and that it was sometimes applied to the Arabs and 
their country generally. The only positive instance 
of this latter signifieatioii of Kedem oaairs in Gen. 
X. 30, wlicra ** 8ephar, a mount of the East,** is 
by the common agreement of scholars situato in 
Soutliern Arabia [Akauia ; Skpjiar]. 

In the 0. T. 3*111, with its conjugate forms, 
seems to be a name o? the jiooples otherwise called 
Bciifi-Kedom, and with the same limitations. The 
same may be observed of ^ &varo\‘fi in the N. T. 
(Matt. ii. i, *03, '33 jns, 

and (in the passages above re- 

feiTcd to), are trmisjatod by the LXX. and in tho 
Vulg., and sometimes tnuiscribed (Kc8^/i) by the 
former; except LXX. in 1 K. iv. 30, and LXX. and 
Vulg. in Is. ii. 6, where they make Kedem to lelato 
to ancient time. ‘ [E. S. P.] 


BENIIA'DAD Oin"|3, son of Hadad; vlhs 
'*Adfp; Bcnctdad), Uie name of three kings of 
Damascus. Hadad or, Adad was a Syrian god, 
probably the Sun (Macrob. Satwmalia, i. 23), 
still worshipped at Damascus in the time of 
Josephus {Ant, ix. 4, 6), and from it several 
Syrian luuncs are derived, os Hadadezer, i. e. Ila- 
dad has helped. Hie ** son of Hadad,** therefore, 
means worshipper of Hadad. Damascus, after 
having been token by David (2 Sam. viii. 5, 6), 
was delivered from subjection to his successor by 
Kezon (1 K. xi. 24), who “ was an adversary to 
Israel all the days of Solomon.” 

Benhadad I. was either son or gnftidson to 
Rezon, and in his time Damascus was supreme in 
Syria, the v^ous smaller kingdoms which ^ sur- 

Benhadad must have bcoi an energetic uid poweiSii 
sovereign, and his alliance was oour^ both by Baasha 
of Israel and Asa of Judah. He finally closed with 
the latter on receiving a large luuuuiit of treasure. 
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aiitl conqucrcHl a great part of the N. of Israel, therehy 
enabling Asa to pursue his victorious oiierations in 
the S. From 1 K. xx. 114, it would ap|)ear that he 
continued to make war upon Isi-ael in Oinri’s time, 
iuul forced him to make ** streets ** in SatiHuia for 
Syrian residents. [AiiAU.] This date is li.C. 950. 

BlCNifADAD IT., son of the preceding, and also 
king of Damascus. Son^uutliora call him grand- 
.soHf on the ground tliat unusual in antiquity 

lor the son to inherit tlie father’s name. But Ben- 
liudad sec'tns to have Ih'cii a religious title of the 
Syrian kings, ns we see by its rcapjxsu-ancc as tlie 
iiiune of Uarael’s son, Benhadiul 111. bong wai-s 
with Isnicl I'hai’acl-erised the reign of Benlnidad II., 
of which the earlier ciunpaigns arc describetl under 
Akau. His iK)wer and the extent of his doinluion 
am pioved by the tl)iily-two vassal kings who ac- 
(M)nipanied him to his fiist siege of Samiiria. rionie 
time after the death of Ahah, probably owing to the 
dilfic.ultics in which Jehoram of Israel was involved 
l>y the rebellion of Moab, Benhadad miewod the 
war with Israel, mid after some minor attempts 
wliich wei*e frustrated by Eli.sha, attacked tlainmia a 
second time, mid presseil the siege so closely that 
there was a tei riblc liimine in the city, and atrocities 
were coniiiiittcd to get food no less levolting than 
those whibh Josephus relates of the siege of Jci'usalciii 
by 'fitus. But when the Syrians were on the vei*y 
{Kiint.of success, they suddenly biokc up in the night 
in consequence of a sudden ]KUiic, under which they 
I’aucitHl that sussistance was coming to Israel from 
ICgypt or some Canmuiitish cities as Tyre or Ka- 
inoth. Jehoram seems to have followed up this 
unhoped-for deliverance by successful oilensive ope- 
rations, since we find from 2 K. ix. 1 that Ramoth in 
(lilead was once mom an Isnu'litish town. [Ahab.] 
S«Mm after Benhadad fell sick, and sent Ifazael, one- 
of his chief offiixM's, with vast presents, to consult 
l*Hisiia, who hap])ened to be in Ikniiascus, as to the 
issue of his malatly. Klisha replied that the sick- 
iK's.H was not a moital one, but that still he would 
ceitainly die, and he aiitioiinccd to Hazaol that he 
would be his successor, with team at the thought of 
the misery which he would biiiig on Israel. On 
the (by after llazaeTs retuni Benhadad was mui> 
(bred, but not, as is commonly thought from a 
cursory i-cading of i K. viii. 15, by Hazael. 
Such a supposition is hiiixlly consistent with HazaeTs 
character, would involve ElUha in the guilt of 
having suggested the deed, and tlie introduction 
of Hnzael’s name in the latter clause of ver. 15, 
can acai'cely be n(xx)unted for, if he is also the 
suhjoct of the firat clause. Ewald, from the Hebrew 
text and a general consideration of the chapter 
{Uesch. des V, L iii. p. 523, ru>te), thinks that | 
one or more of Benhad^’s own servants were the 
111111x1(3*0-8: Calmet {Fragm, vii.) believes that the 
wet cloth which caused his death, was intended to 
cft’ect his cure. This view he supports by a re- 
ftii-eiice to Bruce’s TVnveb, iii. p. 33. Hazael suo 
cc(>deil him perhaps because he had no natural heirs, 
and with him expired the dynasty founded by {Iczon. 
Benhadad’s death was about b.o. 890, and he must 
liave reigned some 30 years, 

Benhadad III., son of the above-mentioned 
H|uuicl, and his successor on the throne of Syi*ia. 
His reign was disastrous for Damascus, and the vast 
liower wielded by his father sank into insignificance. 
In the striking language of scripture, “ Jehoaiiaz 
[tlie son of Jehu] bought the Lord, and the Loi-d 
hisarkcncd unto him, fiir he saw the oppression of 


Israel, because tlie king of Syria oppressed them ; 
and the Loixl gave Israel a saviour” (2 K. xiii. 4, 5). 
This saviour was Jeroboam II. (cf. 2 K, mv. 27), but 
the prosjierity of Israel began to revive ill the i-eign of 
his tatlier Jehoash, the son of Jehoahaa. When Beti- 
ha(bd succeeded to the throne of Hazael, Jehoash, in 
acoordan(X) with a prophecy of the dying Elisha, m- 
covered the cities which Jehoahaz had lost to tlie 
Syrians, and beat him in Aphek (2 K. xv. 17) in 
tlie plain of Esdraeloii, where Alaib had already de- 
feated Benhadad II. [Ahab.] Jehoash gained two 
more victories, but did not icstore the domiiiiou of 
Israel on the E. of Jordan. This glory was re- 
served for his successor. The date of Benhadad HI. 
is B.C. S40. His misfortunes in war are notiml 
by Amos i. 4. [H. E. L. C.] 

BEN-HA'IL (Sjirjn, son of the host, i. e. 
warrior ; Benhuil), one of the “ primsis ” 

whom king Jehoshaphat sent to tuac-h in the cities 
of Jmbih (2 yir. xvii. 7). The LXX. translates, 
Tohs ^ovti4Mvs abrov Ka\ robs viobs rwv 
Suvar £ V. 

BEN-HA’NAN vlhs W; Alex. 

avav ; fitins Hawin'), son of Shimon, in the line of 
Judah (1 Chr. iv. 20). 

BENI'NU Bavovat; Alex. Bavuvaiat; 

I Baninu), a Levite ; one of those who scaled the 
covenant with Nehciniah (Neh. x, 13 [14] ). 

BEN’JAMIN Btviafiiv, Bevio/icfv; 

Benjamin), 1, The youngest of the childmn of 
Jacob, and the only one of the thiitcen (if indeed 
there were not moie: comp. ** all his daughteis,” 
Oen. xx.xvii. 35, xlvi. 7), who was bum in Pales- 
tine. His birth took place on the road between 
Bethel dhd B<‘thlehem, a short distance-—** a length 
of earth” — fiom the latter, and his mother Rachel 
died in the act of giving birth to him, naming him 
with her last breath Bcii-oni, *‘ sou of my sorrow ” 
(comp. 1 Sam. iv. 19-22). This was by Jacob 
changed into Benjamin {Binyamin) (Gen, xxxv. 
16-18). 

The name is worthy some attimtion. From the 
terms of the story it would appear to be im])iied 
that it was bestowed on the child in opposition to 
the desponding, and probably ominous, name given 
him by his dying mother, and on this assumption it 
has been intei-pretcd to mean “Son of tlie right 
hand,” ». e, fortunate, dexterous. Fetus \ as if 
This interpi-cbitioii is inserted in tlie 

text of the Vulgate and the margin of the A. V. 
and lias the sup[iort of Gesenius (^The's. 219). On 
the other hand the Samaritan Codex fpvcs the name 
in an altered form as D'D'33, son of days, i. e, son 
of my old age (comp. Gen. xliv. 20), wliidi is 
adopted by Philo, Aben-ezra, and othei-s. Both 
these intei-pretivtions are of comparativc'ly late date, 
and it is notorious that .such explanatory glosM's 
are not only often invented long subsequently to 
the original I'ecoi'd, but ai*o as often at variance 
with the ival meaning of that record. The mean- 
ing riven by Josephus— iv*abr^ ytrofi^inip 
bSvpriy rfi iiT^rpl {Ant, i. 21, §3) — is completely 
different from either of the above. However 
this may be, the name is not so iNiiiitcd as to agivu 
with any intiMprctution fbundiHl on “ son of” — being 
33 , and nut 33 . Moi cover in the adj(H;tival foims 
of the wonl the firat syllabic is generally suppi’csscd. 
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a* *3*0;-*J3 or •wn “ SOUS of Ycmini/* 

for sons of Benjamin; manof Yemiiii/* 

formah of Benjamin (1 Sam. ix. 1 ; Eslh. ii. 5) ; 

laud of Ycniini for land of Benjamin 
(I {4im. ix. 4); as if the patriarclfs name had 
been oiiginally Yamiii (comp. (Jen. xlvi. 10), 
and that «»f the tnbc Yeininitcs. These adjectival 
foiins are carefully preseiTed in the LXX. 

I'uiil the jouraeys of Jacob's sons nn<l of Jacob 
biinsclf into Egypt we hear nothing of Benjamin, 
and ns tar as he is coucemed those well-known 
narratives disclose nothing beyond the very strong 
atliMition euteiliained towaixls him by his father and 
bis wholc-bi-other Joseph, and the lelation of fond 
endeamient in which he stood, as if a mere darling 
child («mip. Gen. xliv. 20), to the whole of liis 
family. Even the hareh natures of the elder 
patriarchs relaxed towards him. But Benjamin 
can haiilly have been the **lad” v0ich wc com- 
monly imagine him to be, for at the time that 
the patriarchs went down to resi<le in Egypt, when 
“ every man with his house went with Jaco]), ' ten 
sons ascribed to Benjamin,— a larger number 
than to any of his brothers — and two of these, 
from the jilural foiTnatioii of their names, weie 
themselves apparently families (Gen. xlvi. 21).» 

And here, little as it is, closes all we know of the 
life of the patriarch himself; henceforwai'd the 
history of Benjamin is the history of the tribe. 
And up to the time of the entrance on the lho« 
inised Land that history is as meagre iw it is aft<*i- 
wards full and Inteicsting. We know indeed that 
bhorily after the depaiturc fi*om Egypt it was the 
binallest tribe but one (Num. i. 30; comp, vem* 
1); that during the march its position was on the 
west of the tabernacle with its brother tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Num. ii. 18-24). We 
liave the names of the ** captain ” of the tribe, when 
it set foith on its long inai'ch (Nnm. ii. 22) ; 
ot the ** ruler *’ wlio went up with his felloTvs to 
spy out the land (xiii. 9) ; of the families of which 
the tribe consisted when it was mai>halled at the 
great halt in the plains of Misib by Jordan-Jeiiclio 
(Num. xxvi. 38-41, 63), and of the “ prince” who 
was chosen to assist in the dividing of the land 
(xxxiv. 21). These are indeed preserved to us. 
But there is nothing to indicate what were the 
characteristics and behaviour of the tribe which 
sprang from the otphan darling of his father and 
brothers. No touches of personal biography like 
those with which we are favom*ed concerning 
Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 20-23): no record of zeal for 
.Fchovah like Levi (Ex. xxxii. 26) : no evidence of 
special bent as in the case of Reuben and Gad 
( N urn. X xxii,). The only foreshadowing of the ten- 
dencies of the tribe which was to produce Ehud, 
Saul, and the perpetratora of the deed of Gibeah, is 
to be found in the prophetic gleam which lighted up 
the dying Jacob, Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf, 


■ According to other lists, some of these ** children ” 
would seem to have been grandchildren (comp. Num. 
xwi. 38-41 ; I Chr. vii. 6-12, viii. 1). • 

^ A trace of the pasture lands may be found in the 
mention of tho » herd** (1 Sam. xl. 5} ; and |K>ssibly 
others In the names of some of the towns of Ben- 
jamin : as hn|).Parah, « the cow Zclah-ba-c1cph, 
“ tho ox-rib ** (Jo«h. xviii. 23, 28). 

« It is perhaps hardly fanciful to a<«k if wc may not 
account in this way for the curious prevalence among 
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in tlie morning lie shall devour the prey, and at 
night Jie shall divide the spoil ” (Gen. xlix. 27). 

The proximity of Benjamin to Ephraim during the 
march to the Piomised Land was maintained in the 
territories allotted to each. Benjamin lay imme- 
diately to the south of Ephraim and between him 
and Jiidali. The situation of this territory was 
highly favourable. It formed almost a parallelo- 
gram, of about 26 m|||^ in length by 12 in 
breadth. Its easteni boundary was tlie Jordan, 
and from^ thence it extended to the wooded dis- 
trict of Kirjath-jeaiim, a point, about eiglit miles 
w<st of Jerusalem, while in the other direction it 
stretched from the valley of Hinnom, under the 
“ Shoulder of the Jebusite *' on the south, to Bethel 
on the north. Thus Dan intervened between Ben- 
jamin and the Philistines, while the communications 
with the valley of the Jordan were in their own 
power. On the south the territory ended ab- 
ruptly with the steep slopes of the hill of Jenisalrm, 
— on the north it melted imjierceptibly into tlie 
possessions of the friendly V!phraim. The smidlnes** 
ot this district, hardly larger than the county of 
Middlesex, was, according to the testimony of 
Josephus, compensated for by the excellence oi* the 
laud (8ii tV 'rjjs yrjs kpiriiVf Ant. v. I).** In 
the degenerate state of modem Palestine few 
traces remain of tliis excellence. But other ami 
more enduring natural peculiarities remain, and 
claim our recognition, rendering this possession one 
of tho most remarkable among those of the tribes. 

(1.) The general level of this part of Palestine is 
very high, not less than 2000 feet above the maritime 
plain of the liTcditeri'iuiean on the one side, or than 
3000 feet above the deep valley of the Jonkm on 
the other, besides which this general level or plateau is 
suimounied, in the district now under consideration, 
by a large number of eminences — defined, roundeit 
bills — ^almost every one of which has borne some 
])ait in the histoiy of the tiibc. Many of tliesc hills 
cany the fact of their existence in their names. 
Gibron, Gibeah, Geba or Galia, all mean “ hill ; ” 
Ramah and Riunathaim, “ eminence Mizpeh, 
“Watch tower;” while the « ascent of Beth-horoii,” 
the “ cliir Rimmoii,” the “ jiassof Mich-mash” with 
its two *• teeth of rock,** all testify to a couiitiy 
eminently broken and hilly. 

The special •associations which belong to each of 
tliesc eminences, whether as sanctuaiy or fortress, 
many of them arising fi om the most stirring inci- 
dents in the history of the nation, will he best 
examined under the various separate heads. 

(2.) No less important than these eminences are the 
torrent beds and ravines by which the upper country 
breaks down into the deep tracts on each side of it. 
They foi-mcd then, as they do still, the only mmle 
of access from either the plains of Philistia and of 
Sharon on the west, or the deep valley of the Joixlaii 
on the east the latter steep and precipitous in the 
extreme, the fonnor more gradual in their declivity. 
Up these western passes swaimed the Philistines on 
their incursions during the times o f Samuel and 

the names of tho towns of Benjamin of the titles of 
iribea. Ila-Avvlm, the Avites ; Zcmuralm, tho Ze- 
marites; ha-Ophni, the Ophnito; Chephar hu-Am- 
monai, tho village of the Ammonites ; ha-Jehusi, the 
Jebusite, — are all among tho names of places in Ben- 
jamin ; and we can hardly doubt that in these names 
is preserved the memory of many an ascent of the 
wild tribes of the desert from tho sultry and oiicn 
plains of tho low level to the frtish air and secure 
fastnesses of the upper district. 
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of Sntil, driving flic Hi's! king of Israel right over 
the higher district of his own tribe, to (lilgnl in the 
hot ixicesses of tlie Arabah, and establisliing them- 
selves over the flioe of the country from Michmash 
to Ajalon. Down these same defiles they were 
driven by Saul after .lonathan’s victorious exploit, 
just lus in earlier times Joshua had chased the 
Oai loan iies down the long hill of ikih-horon, and os 
centuries after the forces of Syria were chased by 
JiidiLs Maccabaeus (1 Mncc. iii. lG-24). 

The passes on the easteni side ara of a much 
mora diilioult an<i intricate character than thasc 
on the western. 7'hn piincipul one, which, now 
imfreipientcd, was doubtless in ancient times the 
main asi'ent to the interior, leaves the Anibah 
Ixdiind the site of Jericho, and breaking tl\}‘ough 
the barren hills with many a wild bend and steep 
slope, exUMids to and indeed beyond the very 
central ridge of the table-land of Iknjainin, to 
the foot of the eminence on which stand the ruins of 
liirehj the ancient BccroUi. At its lower part this 
valley bears the n.ame of Wadjt FtiwAr^ but for the 
greater part of its length it is called W(uiy Suweinii. 
It is the main access, and from its central ravine 
branch out side valleys, conducting to Bethel, Mich- 
iiuush, (liWah, Anathoth, and other towns. After 
the fall of .leiicho this lavine must have stood ojien 
to tJie victorious Israelites, as tlieir natural inlet to 
the country. At ito lower end must have taken 
place the repulse and sulmpient victory of Ai, 
with the conviction and stoning of Achan, and 
through it Joshua doubtless hastened to the relief 
of the OilMHMiitcs, and to liis memor.ablo pursuit of 
the Oanaanih's <lown the pass of Beth-horoii, on the 
other side of the territory of Benjamin. 

Another of these pisses is tluit wliich since the 
time of our Saviour has been the regular rosul 
between Jerieho and .Terusalem, the scene of the 
parable of the flood Samaritan. 

Others lie further north by tlic mountain which 
licars the traditional name of Quaraubmia ; firat up 
the face of the cliff, afterwards less steep, and 
finally leivting to Botliol or Taiyilieh, the ancient 
Ophrah (Rob. i. .'>70). 

These intricate ravines may well have harboured 
the wild beasts, which, if the derivation of the 
names of several places in this locality are to be 
trusted, origin.ally haunted the district — zchoim, 
hyaenas (1 Ram. xiii. 18), nhual and nJiaalbim, 
foxes or jackals (Judg. i. 3.5; 1 Sam. xiii. 17), 
ajalon t gazelles.^ 

Such were the limits and sucli the char.acter of 
tlie possession of Benjamin as fixed by those who 
originally divided the land. But it could not have 
l>een long before they extended their limits, since in 
the early lists of 1 Chr. viii. we find mention made 
of Bonjamites who built Lod and Ono, and of 
othora who were foundera of Aijalon (12, 13), all 
wliich towns were beyond the spot named above as 
the westernmost point in their boundary. These 
places too were in their possession after tlie 
return from the captivity (Neb. zi. 35). 

The contrast between the wai’like diaractcr of 
the tribe and the peaceful ima^ of its progenitor 
has been already noticed. Th at fierceness and power 

The subject of the connexion between the topo- 
graphy of Benjamin and the events which took place 
there is treated in the most admirable manner in 
the 4 th chapter of Mr. Stanley’s Sinai and JPalestitie. 
Very much of the above article is drawn from that 
source. 

• A fair argument in favour of the received chro- 
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are not less out of propoitioii to the smallucss of its 
nninbera and of its territory. This comes out in 
many scattered notices, (n) Benjamin was the only 
tribe which seems to have pursued archery*to any 
purpose, and their skill in the bow (1 ^m. xx. 
20, H6 ; 2 Sam. i. 22 ; 1 Chr. viii. 40, xil. 2 ; 
2 Chr. xvii. 17) and the sling (Judg. xx. 10) 
are celebrated, {b) When, after the firet conquest 
I of the country, tlic nation b^n to groan under the 
I miseries of a foreign yoke, it is to a man of Ben- 
jamin, Ehud the son of Gera, that they turn for 
I deliveitince. The Story seems to imply tliat he 
accomplished his purpose on Eglon with less risk, 
owing to his proficiency in the peculiar practice ef 
using his left hand, a practice apparently confined 
to Benjaniites, though by them gi’catly empluyeil 
(Judg. iii. 15, and sec xx. 16; 1 Chr. xii. 2). 
(c) Baanali and Recliab," the sons of Rimmoii the 
I Beerothite of the children of Benjamin,*' are the 
only Israelites west of the .Ionian named in tlic 
whole history ns captains of marauding predatory 

“bands” and the act of which they 

were guilty — the murder of the head of their liouse 
— hanlly needed the summary vengeance inflict ml 
on them by Davi«l to testify the abhoirencc in 
which it must have been held by all Orientals how- 
ever warlike, {d) The dreadful deed rcconled in 
Judg. xix. though ii‘|)elled by the whole country, 
was unhesitatingly adopted and defended by Ben- 
jamin with an obstinacy and spirit tiuly extra- 
oniinary. Of their obstinacy tliere is a remark- 
able tiuit ill 1 Sam. xxii. 7-18. Though Saul was 
not only the king of the nation, but the hciul of 
the tribe, and TMvid a member of a family which 
had ns yet no claims on the friendship of Benjamin, 
yet the Benjamites resisted the strongest appeal of 
Saul to betray the movements of David, mud after 
those movements had been revealed by Doog the 
Edomite (worthy niembei' — as he must h.*ive seemed 
to them — of .m .accursed race !) they still fimily 
refused to lift a h.^nd against those who h.ad 
assisted him. 

And yet — to return to the deed of Oibeali — in 
one or two of the expressions of that antique and 
simple nanuftve — the phrase “ Benj.amin my biD- 
ther” — the anxious inquiry, “ wliat shall we do 
for wire's for them that remain?” — and the en- 
tre-aty to In* favourable to them “ for our sakes ” — 
we seem to hear as it were an echo of tliose teinis 
of fond affection which have given the son of 
Racher.s grief so distinct a place in our minds. 

That frightful transaction was indeed a crisis in 
the histoiy of the tribe: the* narrative undoubtedly 
is intended to convey that the six hundred who 
took refuge in the cliff Kiramon, and who were 
afterwards provided with wives partly from Jabesh 
Gile.ad (Judg. xxi. 10), partly from Shiloh (xxi. 
21), were tlic only sin-vivora. A long interval 
•must have elapsed between so abject a condition 
and the culminating point at whiclvwe next meet 
with the tribe.* 

Several cii-cumst.'mces may have conduced to its 
restoration to that place which it was now to as- 
sume. The Tabeniade was at Shiloh in Ephraim 

uology of the book of Judges may be drawn from this 
circumstance — since no shorter period would have 
been sufficient for the tribe to have recovered such 
almost total extermination, and to have reached the 
numbers and force indicated In the lists of 1 Chr. xii. 
1-8, vii. fi-12, viii. 1-40. 
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duiing the time of the lostJudgo; but the Ark 
was ia Bei\jamiii at Kirjath-jciu-iin. Itaninh, the 
official residence of Samuel, and containing a sanc- 
tiuiry*greRtl 7 frequented (1 Sam. ix. 12, &c.), — 
Miapeh, where the great assemblies of “ all Israel ” I 
took place (1 Sam. vii. 5), — Bethel, perluips the | 
mast ancient of all the sanctuaries of Palestine, and 
(jibeon, specially noted as **the great high place*' j 
(2 Chr. i. 3), wore all in the land of Benjamin. I 
These must gnnlually have accustomed the people 
who resorted to these various places to associate the 
tribe with power and sanctity, and they tend to 
elucidate the anomaly which struck Saul so forcibly, j 
“ that all the dcsira of Isi^acl ** should have been 
fixed on the house of the smallest of its trib^ 
(1 Sam. ix. 21). 

The struggles and contests which followed the 
death of Saul aix>se from the natural unwillingness 
of the tribe to relinquish its jKisition at the h^ of 
the nation, especially in favour of Judah. Had it 
been Ephmim, the case might have been different, 
but Judah had as yet no connexion with the house 
of Joseph, and was Asides the tril)c of David, whom 
Saul had pursued with such unrelenting enmity. 
The tact and sound sense of Abner, however, suc- 
ceeded in overcoming these difficulties, though he 
himself fell a victim in the very act of accomplish- 
ing his purpose, and the proposal tlmt David shoulti 
be “ king over Israel ’* was one which “ seeme<l 
good to the whole house of Benjamin,** and ofj 
which the tribe testified its approval, and evince«l 
its good faith, by sending to the distant capital of 
Hebitin a detachment of 3000 men of the ** biethreii 
of Saul** (1 Chr. xii. 29). Still the insults of 
Shimei and the insun-ectinn of Sheba are iiwUoations 
that the soreness still existed, and we do not hear 
of any cordial co-operation or firm union liotwcon | 
the two* t\ibi‘s until a cause of common quarrel ; 
arose, at the disruption, when Rchohaam assembled 
** all the house of Judah with the tiibe of Benjamid, 
to fight against the house of Israel, to bring the 
kingdom again to the sou of Solomon ** (1 K. xii. 
21; 2 Chr. xi. 1). Possibly the seal may have 
been set to this by the ffict of Jerobaim having just 
taken possession of Bethel, a city of Ik'njamhi, for 
the calf-worship of the noithera kingdom ^ (1 K. xii. 
29). Ou the other hand Rehoboam fortified and 
garrisoned several cities of Benjamin, and wisely 
ilispei'sed the mem1x;rs of his own family through 
them (2 Chr. xi. 10-12). The alliance was further 
sti'engthened by a covenant solemnly undertaken 
(2 Chr. XV. 9), and by the employment of Ben- 
jamites in high jiositions in the aimy of Judah 
(2 Chr. xvii. 17). But what above all must have 
contributed to strengthen the alliance was the fact 
tliat the Temple was the common property of both 
tribes. True, it was founded, errete*!, and endowed 
by princes of “ the house of Judah,'* but the city 
of “tlie Jebusite** (Josh, xviii. 28), and the whole 
of the ground north of the Valley of Hinnom, was 
iu the lot of Benjamin. In this latter fact is lite- 
lally fulfilled the prophecy of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 
12 ) : Benjamin “ dwelt between ** the ** shouldenf '* 
of the ravines which encompass the Holy City on 
the west, *south, and cast (see a good treatment 
of this point in Blunfs Undes, Coincidences, 
Pt. 11. §xvii.). 

Hencefoiward ilie history of Benjamin becomes 


' Bethel, however, was on the very boundary line, 
anil centuries before this date was inhabited by both 
Kphraimites and Benjamites (Judg. xix. 10). 
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merged in that of the southem kingdom. That the 
tribe still I'ctaincd its individuality is plain from 
the constant mention of it in the various censuses 
taken of the two tribes, and on other occasions, 
and also from the lists of the men of Bci\jamin who 
returned with Zerubliabul (£zr. ii. ; Neh. vii.) and 
took possession of their old towns (Neh. xi. ffl-S.*)). 
At Jerusalem the name must have been always 
kept alive, if by nothing else, by the name of “ the 
high gate of Benjamin *' (Jcr. xx. 2). [Jeru- 
salem.] 

But though tlie tribe had tliiis given up to a 
certain dogi'oc ite independent existence, it is (‘lear 
that the ancient memories of their house were not 
allowed to fade from the recollections of the Bcn- 
jamitsH. The genealogy of Saul, to a late date, is 
carefully prGser\^i in the lists of 1 Chr. (viii. 33- 
40, ix. 39-44); the name of Kish recura as the 
father of Monlccai (Est. ii. 5), the honoured dc- 
I livercr of the nation from miseries worse than those 
threatened by Nahash the Ammonite. But it was 
reserved for a givater tlian these to close the line of 
this tribe in the sacred liistory. The royal name 
once more appears, and “Saul who also is 
Paul ** has letl on rcoonl under his own liniid that 
he was “ of the sto<;k of Israel, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin.** It is perhaps more than a mere fancy (o 
note how remarkably the clijof characteristics of the 
tribe are gatheieil up iu his one peraoii. There 
was the fierceness, in his persecution of the Chi is- 
I timis; and there were tlic ol>stinacy and p(‘rsistence, 
which ma<le him pivjof against the tears and prayeis 
of his convei ts, and “ rctuly not to he hound only, 
but also to die for the name of the Loid Jesus” 
(Acts xxi. 12, 13). There were the force and vigour 
to which natural difficulties and confined c* cuni- 
stances foitncd no im})cdiment; and lastly, ‘ihorc 
was the keen sense of {he greatness of his house, in 
his proud reference to his forefather “Saul the 
sou of Cis, a man of tJie tribe of Benjamin.” 

Be this as It may, no nobler hero could be found 
to dose the rolls of the worthies of his tribe — no 
prouder distinction could he desiml for Benjamin 
than that of having pro<lnccd the ffi'st judge of its 
nation, the iii-st king, and fhuUly, when .fiiduisin 
gave j)lace to Christianity, the great Apostle of the 
(lentiles. 

2. A man of the tribe of Benjamin, son of Bil- 
han, and the head of a family of warrioi-s (1 Chr. 
vii. 10). 

3. One of the “ sons of Harim;*’ an Israelite in 

tlie time of Ezra, who liad marricrl a foreign wife 
(Ezr. X. 32). [C..] 

BEN'JAMIN, moil gate, or gate, of 
1 3, xxxviH. 7 ; 

Zeeh. xiv, 10. [Jerusalem.] 

BE'NO ; LXX. translates vfoi ; licnno), 

a Levite of the sons of Memri (1 Chr. xxiv. 2C, 
27). 

BEN-O'NI W|3, son of my sorrow j or of my 
strength, i. e. of my last effort, Hiller, Onom, 300, 
&c. ; vlhs Mwis fMv; lienoni, id est f live doloris 
met), the name which the dying Rachel gavfe to her 
newly-born son, but which by his father was changed 
into Benjamin (Gen. xxxv. 18). 

BKN-ZO'IIETH (n^nS; viol ZtedB; Alex. 
Zcexclff; JZoheth), a name occurring among tlie 
deM'endiuits of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 20). The fmssage 
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apii«irs to 1)6 a fragmoiit., an<l a** if the name of a 
sou of the Zoheth just moiitionRcl hml originnlly 
followed. A. V. follows Vulgate. 

BK'ON (fyS; Balaam; Alax. jSa/id; Beon)^ a 

plaee on the oast of Jordan (Num. xxxii. 8), doubtless 
SI c:ontrai5tion of Ba al-m eon (<-omp. ver. 38). 

BE'OR 0^3; BacJp; Beor\ 1. The father 
of BEFiA, one of the early Edomite kings (Gen. 
xxxvi. 82 ; 1 Chr. i. 48). 2. Father of Balaam 

(Num. xxii. 5, xxiv. 3, 1.5; xxxi. 8 ; Josh. xiii. 22, 
xxiv. 9 ; Mi«. vi. 5). He is nailed BOSOR in the 
N.T. [Bkla.] 

BE'RA ) Vat. and Alex. BoAXd ; Joseph. 

BoXXds ; Bnm), king of Sodom At the time bf the 
invasion of the hve kings under Ckedoilsiomer (Gen. 
xiv. 2 ; also 17 and 21). 

BBRA'CHAH (n3*13 ; Btpxta ; liarac?ia), a 

Bs*nj.'imite, one of “ Saul’s brethren;** who attached 
himself to llavid at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 8). 

BEllA'CHAII, Valley of (HD^S plDJ ; | 

KoiXdcs E&Xo 7 far ; vallia hencdictionis)t a valley 
(.Joh. Tii/o Kothov Kal (jiopayyt&tiri r&irov) in 
which J ehosliaphat and his people assembled to 
“bless** Jehovah after the overthrow of the hosts 
of Moabites, Ammonites, and Mchuiiim, who had 
(Huue against them, and which from that fact ac- 
quiied its name of “ the valley of hlcssing’* (2 Chr. 
xx. 20). The [ilaoe is remarkable os fiiniishiiig 
one of fhc latest instances in the O. T. of a name 
hestowol in conse<iueuco of an ocouri'ence at the 
sjjot. 

The name of BereihM (OpCj^) siimves, 

attached tn ruins in a valley of the same name 
lying l)etween 'fekna and the main roai.1 from Beth- 
lehem to Hehron, a |wsit.ion corresponding accurately 
enough with the locality of the battle as describeij 
in 2 Chr. xx. (Kob. iii. 275: the discovery is due 
to Wolcott; see Uittcr, Jordan^ 085.) It must 
not be (xinfounded with Caphar-barucha, now pro- 
bably Beni Nnim, an eminence very high ground, 
;• or 4 miles east of Hebron, commanding an ex- 
tensive view of the Dead 8cn, and tnaditionally the 
'jeene of Ahraham*s intereessioii for Sodom. The 
tomb of I.ot has been shown there since the days of 
Mandevine(seelIi‘lnnd,0.sri; h’oh. i. 489-91). [G.J 

BBRACHrAH Bercchiahu ; Bopa- 

xia; a Gershonite Levite, father of Asaph 

the singer (1 Chr. vi. 39). [Bereciiiah.] 

BERATAH (H^n j Bapata; Roram), son 

of Shinihi, a chief man of Bt'iijamin (1 Chr. viii. 

21 ). 

BERE*A (Beooia). 1. A city of Macedonia, 
to which St. Paul retired with Silas and Timotheus, 
ill the course of liis first visit to Europe, on lieing 
pemecuted in Thcssalouica (Acts xvii. 10), and from 
wliich, on being again pereecuted by emissaries 
from Thcssnlonica, Jic withdrew to the sea for the 
purpose of proceeding to Athens (i6. 14, 1.5). The 
community of Jews must have been considerable in 
Berea, and their character is aescribed in very 
favourable tenns (ib. 11). Sopater, one of St. 
Paiirs missionary companions, was from this place 
(Bfpoiaios, Acts xx. 4). He accompanied the apostle 
on his return from the second visit to Europe 
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(i6.) ; and he appeal’s to have previously been witli 
him. In the coui'se of that, second vi.sil, at Corinth, 
when he wrote the Epistle to the liuinans (Koni. 
xvi. 21). 

Berea, now called Ven*ia or jrara-Verria, ih 
fully described by I.eake {Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
pp. 290 seqq.), and by Cousindry ( Voyage dans la 
Macedoine, vol. i. pp. 69 sc(]q.). Situated on the 
castiuii slope of the Olympian tnounlain-i'aiige, 
with an abundant supply of water, and coin- 
nmnding an extensive view of the plain of the 
Axius and Haliacmon, it is regarded as one of 
the most agi'eeable towns in Itumili, and lias 
now 1.5,000 or 20,000 inhabitants. A few an- 
cient remains, Greek, Boinan, and Byxantine, still 
exist here. Two roiuls are laid down in the 
Itincmries between Thessaloiiica and Berea, one 
passing by Pella. St. Paul ainl his companions 
may have travelled by cither of them. Two I'oads 
also connect Berea with Dium, one passing by 
Pydna. It was probably from Dium tlnat St. Paul 
sailed to Athens, leaving Silas and Timotheus b<*- 
hiiid ; and possibly 1 Thess. iii. 2 refers to a journey 
of Timotheus fi’om Berea, not from Athens. 
[Timothy.] The coin in Akcr^usn's Numistmtit} 
flhistrations of the N, T, p. 46, is erroneously 
assigned to the Macedonian Berea, and belongs to 
tlic following. 

2. The modera Aleppo, mentioned in 2 Mace, 
xiii. 4, in connexion with the invasion of Judaea 
by Antiochus Eupator, as the scene of the miserable 
droth of Mcnelaus. This seems to be the city, in 
which Jerome says that certain peraons lived, who 
po.ssessed an«i used St. Matthew’s Hebrew Go.spel 
{De Fir, Illusi, c. 3), 

3. (Bep^a), a place in Judaea, apparently not 

very tar from Jerusalem, wliere Bacchidcs, 
Hie genci'al of Demetrius, eneampd shoitly 
before the engagement in which Judas Macia- 
baeys was slain (1 Macc. ix. 4. See Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 11, §1). [J. S. H.] 

BERECHI'AII (Jin^D-Q mul n'3-13 ; Ba- 

T : V V T ; •.* V 

pax^a; Barachian). 1. One of the sons of Zeruh- 
babel, and a descendant of the royal family of.Iudal) 
(1 Chr. iii. 20). 

2. A man mentioned .xs the father of Meshullam 
who assisfinl in rebuilding the wails of .Terosali’in 
(Neluiii. 4, 30; vi. 18). ‘ 

3. A Levite of the liiieof Elkanah (1 Chr. ix. 10). 

4. A doorkeeiMT for the ark (1 (’hr, xv. 28). 

5. Berecliwhu, one of the chief men of the tribe 
of Ephraim in time of king Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 12). 

0. Bei’echiahu, father of Aaiph the singer (I Chr. 
TV . 17). [Berachiah.] 

7. Bei’echiahu, father of Zech.'iriah the prophet 
(Zech. 1 . 1, also 7). [G.] 

BE'RKD(T13; BapdJ; Bar(td), 1. A plaee 
in the south of Palestine, between which and Kadesh 
biy tlie well Laebai-roi (Gen. xvi. 14). ’J'he name 
is variously given in tlie ancient vereions ; Peschito, 

Gadar, = Gerar ; Arab, fared, pro- 

bably a mere con-uption of the Hebrew name; 
Onkelos, Chagra, (clsewhei-d cniploywl in 

tho Targums for ** Shur can it be connected with 
Hagar, *5an. '1311 ?) ; rs.-Jonatlian, Chalutza, 
I. c, the EluMi, ’’EXoviro, of l*tolemy ainl 

the ecclesiastical writers, now cUKhUUmth, on the 
Hebron mad, about 12 miles soutti of Beershclia 
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(liob. i. 201, 2 ; Sk'wai-t, 205 ; Rclanil, 7b5). 
We have the>t«i»timouy of Jerome ( Vita 8. JfUa- 
rionis) that Elusn was called by ita inhabitants 
BureOt which would be an easy corruption of 
Bered, being read for *1. Chalutza is the name 
elsewhere given in the Arabic version for ** Shur** 
and for “ Geinr.” j 

2. A son or descendant of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 
20), possibly identiciil with Becher in Num. xxvi. 35, 
by a mere change of letters for nH). [G.] 
BEUENI'CE. [Bernice.] 

BE'RI (nn ; Baply ; Ber{)t son of Zophah, of 
the trilie of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 36). 

BEBrAH I» evU, or a gift, see No. 2 ; 

Bcpid, Bapid; Bar in, Bcria, Brie). 1. A son of 
Asher (Gen. xlvi. 1 7 ; Num. xxvi. 44, 45), from 
whom descended the “ fopiily of the Beriites,” 'JfnS, 
Bapiat, familia Bricitarum (Num. xxvi. 44). 

2. A son of Ephraim, so named on account of 
the state of his futher^s house when he was bom. 
“ And the sons of Ephraim ; Shuthelah, and Bered 
Ills son, and Tahath his son, and Eladah his 
son, and Tahath his son, and ^bad his son, and 
Shuthelah his son, and Ezer, and Elead, whom 
the men of Gath [that were] born in [that] land 
slew” [/if. “and the men . . . slew them”], “because 
they came down to take away their cattle. And 
Ephraim their father moumed many days, and 
his brethren cv'imc to comfort him. And when he 
went in to his wife, she conceived, and hire a son, 
and he called his name Beriah, because it went evil 
with his liouse ” [//f. ** because evil ” or “ a gift” 

» wa* to hb house:” ^n’3a nn*n njna 's, 

iv KOKois iydytro iv oXk^ fiov, LXX. : “ eo 
quod in malis domus ejus ortus esset,” Vulg.] 
(1 (Jhr. vii. 20-23). With respect to the meaning 
of tlic name, Gesonius prefers the rendci'ing* “ in 
evil ” to “ a gift,” as probably the right one. Jn 
this case in the explanation would be, ac- 

cording to him, with Beth cssetitiae {7'hes. 

a. «.). It must be remarked, however, that the 
supposed instances of Beth esseniiae being prefixed 
to the subject iii theO. T. are few and inconclusive, 
and that it is disputed by the Arabian grammariang if 
the parallel “ i*edundant B6 ” of the Arabic be ever 
so u^ (comp. Thes, pp. 174, 175, where this use 
of redundant Bd” is too arbitiurily denied). The 
LXX. and Vulg. indicate a different construction, 
with an additional variation in the case of the 
former, ('*my house” for “his house,**; so that 
the rendering “ in evil ” does not depend upon the 
construction proposed by Gesenius. Michaclis 
suggests that may mean a spontaneous gift 

of God, beyond expcKitation and the law of nature, 
a.H a son l^m to Ephraim now growing old might 
be called {Suppl. pp. 224, 225). In £ivour of this 
meaning, which, with Gesenius, we take in the 
simple sense of “ gift,*’ it may be urged, that it is 
unlikely that four persons would have borne a name 
of an unusual form, and that a case similar to that 
here snpposed'is found in the naming of Seth (Gen. 
IV. 25). This short noticp is of no slight historical 
importance; especially as it refers to a period of 
Hebrew history respecting which the Bible affords 
us no other like information. The event must be 
assiped to the time between Jacob’s death and the 
bi^nning of tlie oppression. The indications that 
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guide us arc, that some of Epliraim’s sons must have 
attained to manhood, and that the Hebrews were still 
free, ’fhe jinssnge is full of difliculties. The firet 
question is: What sons ofEphraim were killed? The 
pei'sons mentioned do not all seem to be his sons. 
Shuthelah occupies the firat place, and a genealogy of 
his descendants follows as far as a second Shuthelah, 
the words ** his son ” indicating a dii’ect descent, as 
Houbigant (ap. Barrett, Bgnopsis in loc.) lemuiks, 
although he very needlessly proposes conjectumlly 
to omit them. A similar genealogy from Beriah to 
Joshua is given in ver. 25-27. As the text stands 
there are but three sons of Ephraim mentioned 
before Beriali — Shuthelah, Ezer, and Elead — all of 
whom seem to have been killed by the men of Gath, 
though it is possible that the last two arc alone 
meant, and the fifst of whom is stated to have lol’t 
descendants. In the enumeration of the Israelite 
families in Numbers four of tlie tribe of Ephraim 
are mentioiuHl, sprung from his sons Shuthelah, 
Becher, and 'fahan, and from Eran, son or descend- 
ant of Shuthelah (xxvi. 35, 36). The second and 
third families arc probably those of Beriah and a 
younger son, unless the third is one of Beriah, 
callfti after his descendant I’ahan (1 Chr. vii. 25); 
or one of them may be that of a son of Joseph, 
since it is related that Jacob detemined that sons 
of Joseph who might be born to him after Ephraim 
and Mannsseh should “be called after the name of 
their brethren in their inhen'tance” (Gen. xlviii.6). 
See however Bkoiikr. There can be no doubt 
that the land in which the men of Gath were 
bom Is the eaTsterii part of Lower Egypt, if not 
Goshen itself. It would be needless to say 
that they were bom in their own land. At 
this time very many forcipiers must have bc*en 
settled in Egypt, especially in and about Goslien. 
Indeed Goshen is mentioned ns a non-Egyptian 
country in its inhabitunfs (Gen. xlvi. 34), and its» 
own name os well as nearly all the names of its 
cities and places mentioned in the Bible, save the 
c ities built in the opjircssion, are probably Semitic. 
Ill the Book of .Toi^ua, Shihor, the Nile, here the 
Pelusiac bnuich, is the boundary of Egypt and 
Cmiaau, the Philistine tenntorics apparently being 
considei-ed to extend from it (Josh. xiii. 2, 3). Jt 
is therefore very probable that many Philistines 
would have settled in a paii of Egypt so accessible 
to them and so similar in its population to Canaan 
ns Goshen and the tracts adjoining it. Or else tlieso 
men of Gath may have bran mercenaries like the 
Chei'ethini (in Egyptian Shayratana) who were in the 
Egyptian semee at a later time, as in David’s, and to 
whom lands were probably allotted as to the native 
army. Some suppose that the men of Gath were 
the nggressora, a conjecture not at variance witli the 
words used in the relation of the cause of the death 
of Ephraim’s sons, since we may read “ when ('3^ 

they came down,” &c., instead of “ because, ” &c. 
(B^tei^s Bibiet in loc.), but it must be remem- 
bered that this rendering is equally consistent with 
the other explanation. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Israelites at tills time may not have 
sometimes enga^ in predatory or other warfare. 
']^be warlike habits of Jacob’s sons 01*0 evident in 
the narrative of the vengeance taken by Simeon and 
Levi upon Hamor and Shechem (Gen. xxxiv. 25- 
29), and of their posterity in the account of the 
fear of that Pharaoh who began to oppress them 
lest they should, in the event Of war in the land, 
join with the enemies of his people, and by fighting 
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R«jainst them get them oiit of the coiinti 7 (Ex. i. 
H-IO). It has been imagined, accoi*ding to which 
siile was sui)[K«stHl to have acted tlie aggi-essor, that 
the Gittitcs* descended upon the liphraimiU's in a 
predatory excursion tram Palestine, or that the^ 
Epliraiinites made a raid into I'alestine. Neither of 
these explanations is consistent with sound criticism, 
because the men of Gath are said to have been bom 
in the land, that is, to have been settled in I'^gypt, 
;is ahwidy shown, and the second one, which is 
adopted by Bunsen {^J-^gypt*s Plocc^ i. pp. 177, 
178), is inadmissible on the ground that the verb 
used, “ he went dowm,” or “ descended,” is 

•T 

ajipliivihle to going into Egypt, but not to coming 
I'ruin it. 'fhe Rabhiiiii^l idea that thciie sons of 
Ephraim went to take the Promiwxl Laud iicetls no 
lefutatiou. (For these various thc(»iics sec Voli 
Synopsis in he.) 

3. A Benjamite. He .uid his brother Sheina 
wore ancesiuis of the inhabitants of Ajalon, and 
expelled the inhabilcinti of Gath (1 Ghr. viii. 18, 

16). 

4. A Levite (1 Chr. xxiii. lO, 11). [H. S. P.J 

BERPITES. [Bkiuaii, 1.] 

RE'RJTES, TiiK CD''33n; iv Xap^f). ^ 

or pi'ople wlio are named with Abel and Beth 
maachah — ami who were thcrefora doubtless situ- 
ated 111 the north of I'alestinc — mentioned only as 
liaViug be(‘n visited by .foab in his puraiiit after Slielwi 
the son of Bichri ( J Sam. xx. 14). The expressitm 
18 a remarkable one, “all the Boiites” ('3n 73 • 
coiuji. “all the Bithron”). The Vulgate has a 
dillerant reading — oinnesipie viri electi congregati 
fuerant — ajipaiciitly reading for D'*l3n by an easy 
trnnsjM)Mti()n and change of letters OnnS, i.c. the 
young men, and this is in Ewald's opinion the col- 
lect I’eading {Ucsch. iii. 1^49, uote"). [G.] 

BK'KITII, tiih; <iOi> (Jin? ^K), JmlfC. ix. 46. 
I’Baal-iikhith, p. 14G.] 

BERNI'CE and BERENrCE (BtpvUvy also 
in .loM'ph. ; lid nice = ^epevixtif see Sturz, Dull. 
AhurJ. p. in ; the form Beronicc is als<^ found), 
the eldo'.t daughter of Herod Aginppa 1. (Acts 
\ii. l,&c.). She was first manic 1 to her uncle 
Ileiod, king of Clialcis (.Joseph. Ant. xix. 5, §1), 
and after his death (A.D. 48) she Ih'^cd under 
eiicunistances of gieat suspicion witli her own bm- 
tlier /\grip|)a 11. (Joseph. Ant. xv. 7, 8; .Tuvciial, 
Sat. vi. 150 fl*.), in connexion with xvliom she is 
mentioned Acts xxv. 18, 28, xwi. 80, as having 
\ isited Festus on his appointment as Pixicurator of 
Juilaea. Mie was a second time manied, to Pole- 
luon, king of (Mlcia, but ^omi left him, and rc- 
tunied to her brother (Joseph, ibid.). She aftei- 
wards became the mistress of Vespasian (T.acit. 
ffist. ii. 81), and of his son Titus (Sucton. 
TO. 7). [H. A.] 

IJEB'ODACH-BAL'ADAN. 2 K. x*. l-.>. 
[■Mebodacii-Baladan.] 

BE'ROTII ( Bript & y ; Alex. Bript & B ), 1 Esd. v. 
9. [Bekrotii.] 

BE ROTHAII, BE'ROTIIAI (,'11^3 
i Bereth ). The lirst of these two 

•mM, each of which occiira once only, is given by 

usekiel (xlvii. 16) in connexion urith Hamath and 
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Daniascus as forming port of the uortliem boundary 
of the promised land. The second is mentioned 
(2 Sam. viii. 8) as the name of a city of Zobah 
taken by David, also in connexion with Hamath 
and Damascus. The slightness of these raferences 
makes it impossible to identify the names with any 
degree of probability, or even to decide whetber 
they refer to the same locality or not. The well- 
known eity Beirut (Berytus) naturally suggests itself 
aa identical witli one at least of the names ; but in 
each instance the circumstances of the case seem to 
require a position further east, siuce Ezekiel places 
Bei-othah between Hamath and Damascus, mid 
DaviiFs war with the king of Zobah led him away 
from the sea-coast towards the Euphrates (2 Sam. 
A'iii. 8). In the latter instance the difliculty is 
increased by the Hebrew text reading in 1 Chr. 
xviii. 8, GiiUM instead of Berothai, and by the tact 
that botli in Samuel and Cliroiiicles the Greek 
traiislatoi-s, instead of giving a proper name, translate 
by the phrase in ruy iuKiKTuy cle.irly 

showing that they read either the Scime text in each 
{lassagc, or at leiust words which liore the same 
sense. Fiirst regai*ds Berothah and Beiothai as 
distinct places, and ideniiHi's the firat with Berytns. 
Misliii (^Saints TAcnx^ i. 244) derives the name 
from the wells (//cm></i), which are still to be 
seen bored in the solid rock ^t'Behiit. [F. W. G.l 

BE'ROTHITE, THE (1 Chr. xi. 89). [Bek- 
KOTIl.] 

BERYL Tarshishi fiiipvWos), 

a piecions stone, the fiist in the fourth row on 
the breastplate of the high-priest (Ex. xxviii. 20, 
xx\i\. 18). The colour of the wheels in Ezekiel’s 
vision was as the colour ot‘ a beryl-stone (Ez. 
i. 16, X. 9); it B meiitioncvl among the tiea- 
snres of the kin^ of Tyre in Ez. xxviii. 18, 
wdieie the marginal reiuling is chrysolite ; in Cant, 
v. 14 as being set in lings of gold; mid in Dan. 
X. () the boily of the man whom Daniel saw in 
vision is said to be like the beryl. In Rev. xxi. 
19 tlie beiyl is the 8th foundation of the city, 
the chrysolite being the 7th. In Ex. xwiii. 20 
the LXX. have they render 

the nth stone, DnE5^, by firipThWioy. In Ez. i. 
16 they have Oapffelsf in x. 9 \l0os ArSpaxoSt and 
xwiii. 18 Ay$pa(, In Cant. v. 14 and in Dan. x. 
6 0ap(rh. This variety of lendeiiiig sh(»ws the 
nnciM'taiiity under which tlie old iiiteipreteis la- 
boureil as to the stone actually meant. Josephus 
takes it to have been the chrysolite, a golden-colouied 
gem, the topaz of more recent, authors, found 
ill iSfxiin (Plin. xxxvii. 109), whence its name 
(see Braun, de Vest. Sac. Ileh. lib. ii. 

c. 18, §198). Luther suggests turquoise^ while 
others have tliought that amber was meant. Ka- 
li^h in the two passages of Exodus translates 
by chrysolite, which he describes as usu- 
ally given, but with didcrent degrees of shade, gene- 
rally transparent, but often only translucent — 
haitler than glass, but not so hard as quartz, 'fhe 
par^sage in Kev. xxi. 20 is adverac to this view. 
Sclileusner (i. p. 446) says the $4ipv\\05 is aqua- 
marine. “ The beryl is a gem of the genua eme- 
rald, but less valuable than the emei*ald. It differs 
from the precious cmei'ald m not possessing any of 
the oxide of chrome. The colours of the beryl arc 
greyish-green, blue, yellow, and sometimes neraly 
white.” (Humble, Diet. Qeol. &c. p. 30.) [W. D.J 

O 
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BEBZE'LUS {*ari{t\Jialos; Alex. Zop(tX\4ov ; 
Pfiargeleu)f 1 Esd. v. 38. [Bauzillai.] 

BE'SAl ('D3; Besee). “ChiMren 

of Besai ” were amon^ the Nethinim who returned 
to Judaea with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 49 ; Neh. vii. I 
ryj). [Bastai.] i 

BESODEI'AH(njnba; BairaSla,''AfiStm-, 
Bi’sndia)^ father of Meshullam, and one of the re- 
ptiim's of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 6). 

BE'SOB, THK BBOOK ^>nji 

/lof Tou Boerdp; torrens Besor)^ a torrent-bed or 
wady in the extreme south of Judah, of which 
mention occum only in 1 Sam. xxx. 9, 10, 21. It 
is plain from the conditions of the narrative that it 
must have been south of Ziklag, but hitherto the 
situation of neither town nor wady has been iden- 
tified with any probability. The name may signify 
“ fresh ** or “ cool ’* (Fiirst). [G.] 

BETAH (HDB; H Merc/Sdir, quasi 

Alex, f! MacriSdx; Bete), a city belonging to 
Hadiulezer, king of Zobah, mentioned with Beiothai 
as having yielded much spoil of brass to David 
^2 Sam. viii. 8). In the parallel account 1 Chr. 
xviii. 8, the name is called by an inversion of 
letters, Tibchiith. Ewald {Gesch, ii. 195) pro- 
nounces the latter to be the correct reading, and 
compares it with Tebach (Gen. xxii. 24). [G.] 

BET'ANE (Berdvij ; Alex. BXirdvi}, i. e. prob. 
Beurdvri ; Vulg. omits), a place apparently south 
of Jerusalem (Jud. i. 9), and possibly identical with 
BriOavlp of Eusebius {0mm. ’Apl, Am), two miles 
from the Terebinth of AbnUiam and four fiom 
Hebron. This has been variously idcntiHcd with 
Betharath, Bethainun, and Bctiinch or Ecbsitana in 
Syria, placed by Pliny (v. 17) on Carmel (Winer, 
8. V. Bctanc). Bethany is inadmissible from 
the fact of its unimportance at the time, if indeed 
it existed at all. [G.J 

BE'TEN (t^a ; Bai6dic ; Alex. Barv^ ; Beten\ 
one of the cities on the border of the tribe of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 25, only). By Eusebius {Owm, 
Baryal) it is said to have been then called 
Bebeten, and to have lain eight miles east of 
Ptolcmais. No other trace of its existence has been 
discovered elsewhere. [G.] 

BETH (n^S, acconling to Gesenius {Tfies. and 
Zcjp.), flora a root, n*l3, to pass the night, or from 
nJ3, to build, as So/udr, domits, fiom 94fAo>), tho 

most general word for a house or habitation. 
Strictly speaking it has the force of a settled stable 
dwelling, as in Gen. xxxiii. 17, where the building 
of a ** house** marks the termination of a stage of 
Jacob's wanderings (comp, also 2 Sam. vii. 2, 6, 
and many other places) ; but it is also employed 
for a dwelling of any kind, even for a tent, as in 
Gen. xxiv. 32, where it must reter to the tent of 
Lahan; also Judg. icviii. 31, 1 Sam. i. 7, to the 
tent of the tahemacle, and 2 K. xxiii. 7, where it 
expresses the textile materials (A. V. ** hangings**) 
for the tents of Astarte. From this genei^ force 
the transition was natural to a house in the sense 
of a fiunily, as Ps. evii, 41, “families** (Prayer- 
Book, “ households**), or a pedigree, as Ezr. ii. 59. 
In 2 Sam. xiii. 7, 1 K. xiii. 7, and other places, it 
has the sense of “ home,** e. ** to the house.** Beth 


BETH-ABABA 

also has some collatei’al and almost technical mean- 
ings, similar to those which we apply to the won! 
“house,’* as in Ex. xxv. 27 for the “places” or 
sockets into which the bars for carrying tho table 
were “ housed ;** and others. 

Like Aedes in lAitin and Vmn in Geraian, BcUi 
has the special meaning of a temple or house of 
worship, in which sense it is applied not only to 
the tabernacle (8i*e above) or tt^inple of Jehovah 
(1 K. iii. 2; vi. 1, &e.), hut to those of false gods 
— Dagon (Judg. xvi. 27 ; 1 Sam. v. 2), Kimmon 
(2 K. v. 18), Baal (2 K. x. 21), Nisroch (2 K. 
xix. 37), and other gods (Judg. ix. 27). “ Bajith ’* 
in Is. XV. 2 is really ha-Bajith = “ the Temple ’* 
— ^meaning some well-known idol fane in Moab. 
[Bajith. j 

Bi‘th is more fi*equently employed in combination 
with other wonis to form the names of places than 
either Khjath, Hatzer, Beer, Ain, or any other 
word. A list of tlie places compounded with Beth 
is given below in alphabetical order ; but in addi- 
tion to these it may be allowable hert' to notify* two, 
which, though not ap^a^aring in tliat foi*m in tho 
A. V., yet do so in the LXX., probsibly with 
greater correctness. 

Beth-ekeo (‘IjJJJ *3 ; BcuBcucdO ; camera pas- 

toram^t the “ 8he.*iring house,** at the pit or well 
(3^3) of which, the forty-two brethren of Ahaziah 
wera slain by Jeiiu (2 K. x. 12). It lay between 
.Jezreel and Samaria according to Jerome {Onmn.) 
15 miles from the town of Legio, and in the plain 
of Esdraclon. 

Betii-haqoan (pn '3 ; BcuBydp ; Domus horti)^ 
A. V. “ the garden-house** (2 K. ix. 27), one of the 
spots which marked the flight of Ahaziah from Jehu. 
It is doubtless the same place as En-gannim, 
“ spring of gardens,** the miKlem Jenin, on tho 
direct road from Samaria northward, and overlook- 
ing the great plain (Stanley, 349, note). [G.] 

BETH-ABARA(BD®ai3apd, quasi n'3, 

hofise of ford or ferry), a place beyond Jordan, 
leipoLP Tov ’lop. in which, according to the RecciA’^wI 
Text of the N. T., .John was b.iptizing (John i. 2S), 
apparently at the time that he liaptized Christ 
(comp. ver. 29, 39, 35). If the reailing of the 
Received Text be the correct one, Bethahara may 
be identical with Beth-barah, the ancient foid of 
Junlan, of which the men of Ephraim took possession 
aft^'r Gideon's defeat of the Midiatiites [Beth- 
BAiiAii] ; or, which seems more likely, with Beth- 
nimrah, on the east of tlie river, nearly d^iposito 
Jericho. [Beth-nimrah.) But the oldi^st MSS. 
(A B) and the Vulgate * have not Bethahara but 
Bethany, a reading which Origen {ad loc.) states 
to have obtained in almost all the copies of hi 
time, irx49oy wdvra tA kyriypa^, though altered 
by him in his edition of the Gospel on topogra- 
phical grounds. In favour of Bethahara are, (n) 
the extreme improbability of so familiar a name 
as Bethany being changed by copyists into one so 
unfamiliar as Bethahara, while the reverse — the 
change from an unfamiliar to a familiar name — is 
of frequent occurrence. (6) The feet that Origen, 
while admitting that the majority of MSS. were in 
favour of Bethany, decided notwithstanding for 
Bethahara. (c) That Bethahara was still known 
in the days of Eusebius {Onomasticon, 8, v,), and 

* In the Onomattieon, however, Jerome has Beth- 
abara. 



BETH-ANATH 

gmtiy rosorted to by |)crsonh di^sirous of baptism 

(vitaii gtmfitc hapiiznntur). 

Still the fact remains that the most ancient 
MSS. have ** Bethany,” and that name has been 
accordingly I'estored to the text by Lachmann, Tis- 
ch ‘iidoi'f, and other modern editom. At this dis- 
tance of time, and in the absence of any careful 
research on the cast of Joi’dan, it is impossible to 
decide on evidence so slight and conflicting. It 
must not be overlooked that if Bethiiny be ac- 
cepted, the definition “beyond Jonian” still re- 
mains, and therefore another place must bo intiMided 
than tlie well-known residence of Lazarus. [G.] 

BETir-ANATIX (njg'3; BaiOdofi^, Bai0a- 

vdXf Bai0*v4$\ Bethanalli), one of the “fenced 
cities” of Naphtjili, named with Beth8hemt*sh (Josh, 
xix. 38) ; from neither of them were the Caiisuiuit«M 
expelhsl (Judg. i. 33). By Kusebius and Jerome 
{(hum. s. V. Avtlpt BaSfidf Bv^ewaSd) it is spoken 
of as a village called Batanai^a, Ifi miles ea.stwai*d 
of (ilaesarea (Diocaesarea, or Sepphoris), an<l reputed 
t4j contain medicinal springs, Aovrpd idfripa. No- 
thing, however, is kiniwn to have been discovered 
of it in model 11 times. 

BETH'-ANOTH(nbj;3; BaiOaudfi; Beth- 

anoth), a town in the mountainous district of 
Judah, named with Ualhul, Bethzur, and otheis, in 
Josh. XV. 59 only. It is very probably the moilem 
lieit-nmun, the remains of which, near to those of 
JlaihfU and Beit were discovered by Wolcott 
.and visited by Hobinsou (iii. 281). [G.] 

BETII'ANY (quasi 'yn H'S, ho^m of dates; 

BriBayla ; Betkanid)^ a village which, scanty as 
are the notices of it contained in Scripture, is more 
intimately associated in our minds than perliaps any 
other place with the most familiar acts and scenes 
of the bust days of the life of Christ. It was at 
Bethany that He iniscd Lazarus from the dead, 
and from Bethany that He commenced His “ tri- 
uinplKd entry ” into Jerusalem. It was His nightly 
resting-place duiiiig the time immediately pre- 
ceding His passion ; and heie at the houses of 
Martha and Maiy, and of Simon the leper, we are 
admitted to view Him, more nearly than elsewhere, 
in the circle of His domestic life. 

Though it was only at a late period of the life 
of our Lord that His connexion with Betliany com- 
menced, yet this is fully compensated for by its 
having been the scene of His very Last acts on 
earth. It was somewhere here, on tliese wooded 
slopes beyond the ridge of Olivet, that tlic Apostles 
stood when they last beheld His figure, as, with 
“ uplifted hands ” — still, to the veiy moment of 
disap^miicc, “ blessing ” them — He was “ taken 
up” into the “ cloud” which “ received” and hid 
Him from their “ stedfust ” gaze, the words still 
ringing in their ears, which prove that space and 
time arc no hindrance to the connexion of Christians 
with their Lord — “ Lo ! I am witli you always, 
even to the end of the world.” 

The little information we possess about Bethany 
i** entirely gathe^ from the N. T., neither the 
O. T. nor the Apocrypha having apparently any 

" It has been suggested (Hitzig, Jesaia) that the 
word rendered “ poor ” in the A. V. of Is. x. 30 
( — ** Anathoth” — is an abbreviated form 

of the name of Bethany, as Nimrah is of Beth-nim- 
rah, &c. ; but apart from any other difficulty, there is 
the serious one that Bethany does not He near the other 
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allusion to it.“ It was situated “ at" (irpds) the 
Mount of Olives (Mark xi. I ; Luke xix. 29), alKuit 
fifleon stiidia from Jerusalem (.John xi. 18), on or 
near the usual road from Jericho to the city (Luke 
xix. 29, comp. 1 ; Mark xi. 1, comp. x. 48), .and 
close by and west (?) of another village called Bktii- 
PIIAGE, the two being several times mentioned 
together. 

There never appeal’s to have been any doubt as to 
the site of Bethany, which is now known by a name 

deriveii n’t#! Lazai'us — cl *Azariyeft^ 

It lies on the ea.stem slope of the Mount of Olives, 
fully a mile btyoiid the summit, and not very far 
from the point at which the road to Jericho liegins 
its more sudden descent towards the Jordan valley 
(Lindsay, 91, and lie Kaulcy, 120). The spot is 
a woody hollow more or less planted ivith fiuit- 
trec'., — olives, almonds, poincgriuiati's, as well as 
oaks, and carobs ; the wliole lying below a secondary 
ridge or hump, of sulficient height to shut out tlic 
village from* the summit of the mount (Kob. i. 431 , 
432 ; Sbinley, 189 ; Boiwr, 138, 9). 

From a distance the village is, to use the em- 
phatic words of the latest published description, 
“ remarkably beautiful ” — “ the perfection of re- 
tiroment and repose” — “of seclusion and lovely 
peaee” (Bonar, 139, 230, 310, 337 ; and see Lind- 
say, 69). It is difficult to reconcile these glowing 
dcMU’iptions with Mr. Sttmley*» woids (189), or 
with the improssici# which the present writer 
derived from the actual view of the place. Pr*s* 
sibly something of the ditlerciice is due to the 
diilerent time of year at which the visits were 
made. 

El-Azariyeh itself is a ruinous and wretched 
village, a “ wild mountain hamlet” of “ some 
twenty families," tlie inhabitants of which display 
even less than the ordinai-y eastern thrift and industry 
(Rob. i. 432 ; Stanley, 189 ; Bonar, 310). In the 
village are shown the traditional sitt^ of the house 
and tomb of Lazarus ; the former the ruimiins ol' a 
square tower, appai’ently of old date, though cer- 
tainly not of the age of the kings of Judah, tr 
whidi De Saulcy assigns it (128) — the latter a 
deep vault excavated in the limestone i-ock, the 
bottom reached by 26 steps. The house ot* Simon 
the leper is also exhibited. As to the real age ;uul 
character of these remains there is at pieseni no 
information to guide us. 

Schwai'Z maintains cl Azariych to be Azal j and 
would fix Bethany at a spot which, ho says, the 
Arabs call Beth-hanan, on the mofuit of Ofl’enee 
above Siloam (263 ; 135). 

These traditional spots c*u'e firat heal'd of in the 
4th century — in the Itinerary of the Bourdcaux 
Pilgrim, and the Onuviasticon of Kusebius and 
Jerome ; and they continued to exist, with certain 
varieties of buildings and of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in connexion tlierowith, down to the 16th 
century, since which the place has fallen gradually 
into its present decay. This part of the history is 
well given by Robinson (i. 432-3). By Mande- 
ville and other mediaeval travellers the town is 
spoken of as the “ Castle of Bethany,” an expres- 


places mentioned in the passage, and is quite out of the 
line of Sennacherib’s advance. 

The Arabic name is given above from Robinson. 
Lord Lindsay, however, denies that this is correct, 
and asserts, after frequently hearing it pronounced, 
that the name is Lazar ieh. 

O 2 
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BETH-BAKAll 


sion which had oiij;in in castclliini bring em- 
ploycil in Ihc Vnigat** jI'. the tmu&lation ot* K<ifi.ri 
in .lohn \i. 1. 

N.li. 'I'hc Ji*i ivation of tho name of Bethany 
gi^cn above — th.it of Lighifoot and Ucland — is 
doubtlc^N more correct than tin* one piopuMsl by 
Simoni-* (Omni. s. i\)t viz. '3, locus tJvprcs- 


opi)o.sit4i .Jericho, and half way between Wadj/ Jfes^ 
ban and Wadtf Shoaih. No one appeal’s to have 
cxplorwl this valley. Si*elzcn heard th.it it con- 
tiined a ciistlc and a largo tank in masonry ( /‘cisr/i, 
1854; ii. 318). These may turn out to bo the 
ruins of Livias. [(i.] 

BKTII-AB’BEL 3 ; In toO «Uov t»S 


.S 10 ///.S’, which has no .special apjilicahility to this 
spot 11)010 than any other, while it lacks the coi- 
lo^pondencc w'lth Beth-phage, “ House of /li/.s,” and 
with the “.Mount of Olives^'* which gi|p4 so much 
colour to this derivation, although it is true that 
the il.ites h.ive disap)B*ared, aivl the ligs and olives 
nlone are now to be found in the iieighbouihood of 
Bethany. This has been well brought out by .'Stanley 
(N. i\- P. 1S<), IS?). It may .also be remarked that 
the use of the Cli.ddee word for the fruit of 

the date-palm, is consistent with the late jicriod at 
wdiich we lirst he.ir of Bethany. [(».] 

BF/ni-AR'ABAH (nn^sn % house of the 
tlesref ; Bai0apa/Jd, 0apa)9adp., BrjOapafid] Beth- 
Arnhii)t one of the .six cities of Jinlali which W'eia* 
situ.ate.i down in the Aiah.ili, i. c. the sunk v.alley 
of the J(>vd.m and Dead Sea (“ waldeine’.s,’* .Josh. 
XV. Gl), on the noith border of the tiibc, and ap- 
11.11 eiitly between Both-hoglah and the high land 
on the west of the .Joidaii valley (\v. G). It is also 
iucliideil in the list of the towns of Benjamin (xviii. 
2'J, BaiOafiapd, Vat.). || [(».] j 

BKTH-A'KAM Oiccumtely Br/ni-iiAiMM, 
Q*in '3 ; BatOapdpf Alex. BaiOappd ; Bethaeiun^ 
one of llic t<»wns of Gad on the e.ist of Jordan, 
described .as m “the valley” (ppyn» not to be 
confouniled with the Aribah or .loivlan valley), 
.losh. xiii. '27, and no doubt tho sime pl.ice as that 
n.iTned BhTii-llAKAN: in Niim. xxxii. 3G. No fur- 
ther mention is found of it in tho Scriptures; but 
Kiiselmis and Jerome {Ou on fst.) rejuirt th,at in 
their day its .'ippcllation (*< Sjfris dicitnr) was 
Bethmnitha, BriBpafi<ff6d (see also the qiiotafious 
fioni the Talmud in Schw.arz, 231); the Syri.ac 
and other vcisioiis, however, have all Bolhhanin, 
with no mateii.il variation, and th.at in honour of 
Augud us, llei od h.ad named it Libi.as (AtjBids). Jo- 
.seplins’ account is that Hert>d (Aiitipas), on biking 
posse-sion of his tetrarchy, fortifioil Sopphuris and 
the city (irJXis) of Betharamphtha, building a wall 
rountl the latter, and calling it .Fiilias in honour of 
tho wife of the emperor. As tlii.s could Imrdly be 
later tb.m Ii.C. 1 — llenid the Great, tlie predeces.sor 
of Aiitiiws, having died in n.C.4 — .and as theempre.ss 
I.ivia did not receive her name of Julia until after 
the death of Augustus, A.D. 14, it is probable that 
.loscphus is in eiTor as to the new name given to 
the place, and speaks of it as having originally re- 
ceived that which it bore in hi.s own day. It is 
curious that he names Libi.as long ln'fore (Ani. 
xiv. 1, §4) in sueii connexion sts to le.’ivc no doubt 
that he alludes to the sjirne place. Lhidortho name 
of Amathiis he again mention.s it (Ant. xvii. 10, 
§6 ; comp. B. J. ii. 4, §2;, and tlie iIc.striictiou of 
the wjr.'U pilaces there by insurgents from I’eraca. 

Pb>lemy gives the loc.ihty of Libias as 31*^ 26' lat. 
and 67*^ 10' long. (Ritter, .fordan, 573) ; and Fluse- 
bius and .Jerome (On muisticon) state that it was 
five miles south of Bethiiabrau, or Bethamnaron 
(». e. Beth nimnih ?). Tliis agrees with the position 
of the Wady Seir^ or .ViV, which falls into the Ghor 


*lepo$odfi; Alex. 'Icpo/SociA), imined only in llos. 
X. 14, ns the scene of a sack and in.assacie by .'^bal- 
m.an (Shalmaneser). No clue is given to its |)o- 
sitioti; it may be the ancient stronghold of Arbcla 
in G.ahlet', or (as conjectured by llitzig) .'mother 
place of the same name near Pella, of which incii- 
tioii is made by Eusebius in the Otmnutsticon. lii 
the V’^ulgate Jcroiiie has tiiiiislated the Uiime to 
tnron “ e ilomo ejus qui judicavit B.'wl,” i. c. Jerub- 
baal (byST) or Gideon, iindci'st.'inding Kilinan as 

Zaluumna, and the wdiole )wssagc as a refeience to 
Judg. viii. [(J.j 

BKTH-A'VJ’iN (|)K '3, hon,c of mwjht, i. e. 

httdM\ss ; BaiOui^i Alex. BriBa^ty; BethnrcnX a 
jilaccsin the mountains of Benjamin, ejLst of iVtliel 
(.Josh. vii. 2, Bai07/A, xviii. 12), and lying between 
th.at place and Michinash (I Sam. xiii. 5; also xiv. 
23, Baju.(6d). In Josh, xviii. 12, the “ wilder- 
ness” (J/ic/6'Wr: past 111 e-land) of Bethaveii is men- 
tioned. In 1 Sam. xni. h the leading of tlie LXX. 
is Bai0b)p<^i', lietli-hoion ; but if thi.s be con*eet, 
another Beth-horon must be iutendcil than that 
commonly known, which was much further to the 
west, in llos, iv. 1.*), V. S, X. .'i, the name is tians- 
feriPil, with a pliy on the vvoid very characteristic 
of this jiropliot, to the ni’ighboni ing Bethel — once 
the “ house of Goil,” but then llie liousc of idols, of 
“naught.” [G.] 


Bpyni-AZ'NIAVETII (niDT? '3; Br^aair/xoSe; 

Belhuztmlh). Under tliis name i.s mentioned, in Neh. 
vii. 28 only, the town of Beiijiuniu wdiich i.s else- 
wlieie called A/aiav'i-tm, ami Bktii.sa.mos. 

Mr. Klim projiGscs to alentily Azm.ivetli with 
I/i'iuchf a village on the hills of lienjainiii to the 
S.E, of jc'6((. [(i.J 

BBTH-BAAL-ME'ON ‘ ((lyO bj)? '3 ; oIko! 


MeeAj3ei)9 ; .Alex, oficoy Bf^apubu ; Ofipidiun BooU 
niatni), a pl.'ice in the possessions of Reuben, on the 
“ Mlslior ” or downs (A. V. “ plain ”) east of Joi- 
dan (Josh. xiii. 17). At the Jsiuelites’ fiist ap- 
piuach its iKainc was Baal-mkon (Num. xxxii. 38, 
or in its contracted form, Beox, xxxii. :>), to which 
the Beth was po.ssibly a Hebrew addition. I.ator 
it w'oiild seem to have come into i)Osse.ssiou of Moab, 
ami to be known either as Beth-meoii (.ler. xlviii. 
23) or Baal-meon (Ez. xxw 9). The name is still 
attached to a ruined place of coiisideiahle size 
(bcti^.htlich, Seetzen), a shoitdi-stunce to the S.W. 
of ffeshduf and lx*aiiiig the name of “ the fortress of 


Miun** according to Burck- 


httivlt (865), or Jf<iem,acci»rding to Seetzen (Jieisenf 
i. 4<)8), which appears to give its appellation to the 
UW< kerka Macin (Ibid. 402).» [G.] 


BETH-BAllAII (HnS'S, quasi niaj?, 
house of passage, or, of the ford ; BatOiipd ; Beth- 


■ It is possible that the name contains :i trace o( 
the tribe or nation of Maun, — the Maonites or Me- 
hiiniia. [Maon ; Mkiioni.vi.| 
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'tera\ nauied only in vii. 24, as a |KHat 

ippiirently south of the scene of Gideon’s victory, 
nvliich took plaw ut about Bothshean, and to which 
[joint “ the watew ” wore “ taken” by the 

Kphraimiles aj^^tiinst Midian. What those “ waters ” 
v\cie is not clear, probably the wa«lys and streams 
which descend fiom the highlands of Kphraiin ; it is 
only plain that they weie distinct fiom the Jordan, 
to which river no word but its own distinct name 
is over aiipiioil. Beth-hainh derives its chief inte- 
jest from the possibility that its more modern re- 
]iiosonhiti\o may have boon Beth-alKira whcie John 
l)a]>tized [Bktii-ai»ara] ; but there is not much 
in tiivour of this beyond their similarity in sound. 
The purauit of the ftlidiamtes uin hardly have 
reached so far south as Betli-abaia, which was 
accessible to Judaea ami JeruN\lem and all the 
“region lound about” irtpixoipos] i. c. the 
oiusis of the South Joi’«lan at Jericho). 

If the dei ivation of the name given abu\ e be (‘or- 
rect, Beth-Karah wjis probably the chief Uml of the 
district, anil may therefore have been that by wdiii-h 
Jacob ci*oss«hI on his retiiin fiom Mesopotamia, and 
at which Jephthali slow thg Ephiaimitos. [G.] 

BETII-llA'SI (BotfljSflwrl ; » biwn 

which fiom the mention of its decays (reli KaOppri- 
fxtva) must have boon oiiginally foitiheit, lying in 
the deseit (rp ^pri/jL^)t and in ^lich Jonathan and 
Simon M.iccabaciis took leftige fiom Bacchidos (1 
iVIai c. i\. (J2, d4). Josephus (Ant. xiii. 1, §5) has 
Evda^ayd (Beth-hogla), but a leading of the }ias. 
sage qiiofed by Helaiid (d;32) picsoiits the imuo 
piobable foiiii of Beth-koxiz. Either alternative fixes 
the Nituatioii ns in. the Jordan valley not far fiom 
Jeinlio. [KL/U, VALI.KV OK.] 

BK'PH’lUll'EI of/cos Bapooirewpf/u 

( li\ UK lusion of the next name) j Bathln rui)y a town 
tW Siiufoii (1 Ohr. iv. .'ll), which by comparison 
witli the paiallel list in Josh. xix. apjiears to Ime 
h.ul aUo the name of Bktii-LKIUOTII. It lay to the 
extreme south, with Boeisheba, Hormah, &c. (comp. 
.lo^ll. XV. l.ebaoth). [GJ. 

BE'rir-CAR ("13 '3, of lambs; Boid- 

X<Jp, Alex. Bf\x^Pi /JcMr/ioc), a place named as 
the p<iint to which the Israidites ]iursued the Philis- 
tines fiom Mizpeh on a memorabie oixiasiou (I Sam. 
vii. 11), and theiolbre west of Mizpeh. From the 
unusual expression “ under Beth-car” ^'3 finnO), 

it would seem that the place itself was on a height, 
with the roiul at its foot. Josephus (Ant. vi. 2, §2 ) 
hits jii^xp^ Ko^fialuVf and goes on to say that the 
stone Klx-nezer was set up at this place to mark 
it ;is the spot to which the victory Inul extcmied. 
[EnuN-ii/KR.] [G.] 

Bimi-DA'GON (fl5V3, Aouse of Daujon; 
fiayaSi^A; Alex. B7i6Bay<iv\ Bctlicbujon). 

1. A city in the low country {Shefd-th) of Judah 
(Jodi. XV. 41), and therefore not far from the Phi- 
listine territory, with which its name implies a con- 
nexion. Fniin the aliscnco of any conjuiiclion before 
this name, it liaS been 8Ugge.sted that it should be 
taken with the ])recoding, “ Gedeioth-Bethdagoii;” 
Ml that case piobably di^tiug^islling Gederoth Irani 
the two places of similar name in the neighboiu'hood. 
t '•tpliaixlagon existed as a very large vii iage between 
Diospolis (Lydda) and Jumnia in the time of Je- 
rome {0mm, 8 , ».), A Beitdijan has lieeii found by 
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Kobinsoii betw’ccu Lydda and Jalhi, but this is too 
fiu* noitb, and must b<> another place. 

2. A town apparently near the coast, named as 
one of the landmarks of the Ixiundary of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 27 ; jS'n '3, BaSiytviB), The n.ame 
and the proximity to the coast, point to its being a 
Philistine colony. 

3. In iulditiun to tlie two modern villages noticed 

above as beai'ing this ancient name, a thinl has 
been found by Kobiiison (iii. 298) u few mili»s east 
of Nafjulus, There can be no doubt that in the 
occurience of these names we have 'indications of 
the woi*sliip of the Philistine god having sptead far 
lN>yiind the Philidine teiiitury. Possibly these are 
the sites of towns founded at the time wdieii this 
warlike people had (iverrun the tiice of the couiitiy 
to “ Miclimiush eastwaid of Bethaven *' on the south, 
and Gilboa on the noiih — that is, to the very cilgc 
of the heights which overlook the Joidan x'alley — 
driving “the Hebrews over Jordan into the laud oi 
Gad and tJilead” (1 Sam. xiii. b-? ; comp. 17, IH ; 
.\xix. 1 ; xx.\i. 1). [G.] 

BETH-DIBLATHA’IM '3( hoHSti 

of the (fouhlc cake (of figs) ; oJkos AatQKa9aip . ; 
doiwLs /Jcbl(it/ui{m)t a toxvu of Moab (Jci. xlviii. 
22), appareutly the j»lace elsewlierc called Almox- 
DlIiLATHAIM. [G.] 

BKTH'-fiL ri'a, home </ Gixl; ; 

Joseph. ttJAis ; Bethel). 1. A 

well-known city and holy place of centiul PalcNiuu*. 

Of the origin of the name of Bethel tlieie aie 
two accounts extant. 1. It was bestowed on the 
spot by Jacob under the aw'c inspired by tlie no» - 
tiininl vision of God, when on his journey tram his 
fatlu*r*.s house at Beeislidui to seek his wife m 
Ilnniii (Gen. xxviii. 10). He took tlie stone which 
had served for his jnllow and put (Dl^J) it for a 
pill'll*, and anointed it witli oil ; and he “ealhil the 
iwrae of that place NIH) Bethel ; hut the 

name of ‘the’ city ^Tyri; was ealled I.u/. at the 
Hrst.” 

The expression in the last par.iginph of this 
account is curious, and indicates a distinction be- 
twmi the “city” and the “place” — the e-arly 
raniuiuite “ city ” Liu, ami the “ jjlaee,” as yet a 
mere undistiiiguislied spot, maiked only by the 
“ stone,” or the l»*a]i (.Tosejdi. toij \l0ois irtf/itpo- 
povfifVois), erected by Jacob to conimemoiate his 
vision. 

2. But according to the other account, Betlnd 
receix'ed ils name on tbo oiest'-ioii of a blessing 
bestowed by God iiinm .laeub alter his return fiom 
Podan-aram ; at wliieb fine also (according to this 
narrative) the name of Liael was given him. Here 
again Jacob eieets (3-^') a “ pillar of stone,” 

which, as before, he ano'iiits with oil (Gen. xxxv. 
14, l.b). The key of this story would seem to be 
the f.iet of God’s “ speaking” xvith Jacob. “ <5od 
went up from him in the place where He * spake ’ 
with .him” — ‘“.laeob set up a pllir in the place 
where Ho * spake’ with him,” and “ e.illixl the name 
of the place where God spake" with him Bethel.” 

Whether these two narrative.s represent distinct 
events, or, as would ai>i»e.ir to be the case in other 


• The word is the same (*131) in all three cases ; 
though in the A, V. it is rendered “ talked " ii: the 
two former. 
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instances in the lives of the pitriarchs, are difi'erent 
representations of the one original occasion on which 
the hill of Bethel received its consecmtion, we know 
not, nor indeed does it concern us to know. It is 
perhaps woi*th notice that the prophet Hosea — in the 
only reference which tlic Hebrew Scriptures contain 
to this occurrence— hail evidently the second of the 
two narratives before him, since in a summary of 
the life of Jacob he introduces it in the order in 
which it occurs in Genesis — laying full and chap 
racteristic stress on the keyword of the story: 
“He had power over the angel and prevailed ; he 
wept and miidc sui^plication unto him ; He found 
him in Bethel, and there He spake with us, even 
•Jehovah God of hosts” (Hos. xii. 4, 5). 

Early as is the date involved in these narratives, 
yet, if we are to aot'cpt the precise definition of 
Gen. xii. 8, the name of Bethel would appear to 
have existed at this spot even before the an'ival of 
Abram in Canaan : he removed from the oaks of 
Moreh to “ * the * mountain on the east of Bethel,” 
with “ Bethel on tlie west and Hai on the east.” 
Here he built an altar ; and hither he returned from 
Egypt with Lot before their separation (xiii. .3, 4). 
8ee Stanley, 5. §• -P. 218. 

In one thing, however, the above narratives all 
agree, — in omitting any mention of town or build- 
ings at Bethel at that early period, and in drawing 
a marked distinction between the “ city ” of Luz and 
the couse»jratcd “ placic” in its neighbourhood (comp, 
besides the passages already quoted, Gen. xxxv. 7). 
Even in the ancient chronicles of the conquest the 
two arc still distinguished (Josh. xvi. 1, 2); and 
the appropriation of the name of Bethel to the city 
appoura not to have been made till still later, when 
it was taken by the tribe of Ephraim ; after which 
the name of Luz occurs no more (Judg. i. 22-26). 
If this view be correct, there is a strict pmullel 
between Bethel and Moriah, which (according to 
the tnvlition commonly followed) received its conse- 
cration when Abraham offered up Isaac, but did not 
become the site of an actual sanctuaiy till the erection 
of the Temple there by .Solomon. [Moriah.] 

The intense signiticiuicc of the title bestowed by 
Jacob on the place of his visiou — “ House 
of God” — and the wide extent to which that 
appellation has been sulopted in all huiguages and in 
spite of the utmost diversities of belief, has been 
well noticed by Mr. Stanley (220, 1). It should 
not be overlooked how fur this has been the case 
with the actual n.amc ; the veiy syllables of Jacob’s 
exclamation, fbimiiig, as they do, the title of the 
cl’iief Scinctuaiy of the Mahoraet^in world — the 
Bcit-alliih of Mecca — while they are no less the 
fa\ourite designation of the meiinost conventicles of 
the hinnhlest sects of Piotestant Christendom. 

On tlic other hand, how singular is the fact — 
if the conclusions of etymologists are to be tiusted 
(Spencer, dc Leg. Hcbr. 444; Bochari., Canaan, 
ii. 2) — that the awful name of Bethel should have 
lent its foi-m to the word by wliich was called one 
of the most peiplexiiig of all the pci-plcxing forms 
a.ssumed by the idolatiy of the heathen— the I^itulia, 
the \lBot 9fv^vxotf or living stones, of the 
ancient Phoenicians. Another opportunity will 
occur for going more nt length into this interesting 
subject [Stones] ; it will be sullicient here to say 
that the Baitiilia seem to have preserved the ere^ 
(Kxsition of their supposed [)i'ototypc, and tliat the 
worship consisted of anointing them with oil (Amo- 
bins, adv. Gentes, i. 32). 

The nctqal stone of Bethel itself was the subject 
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of a Jewish tradition, according to which it was 
removed to the second temple, and served as the 
pedestal for the ark. It survived the destruction 
of the temple by the Romans, and was resorted to 
by the Jews in their lamentations (Kchmd, Pal, 
638). [Temple, the Second.] 

After the conquest Bethel is frequently heard of. 
In tlie troubled times when there w:is no king in 
Israel, it wius to Bethel that the people went up in 
their distress to ask counsel of God (Judg. xx. 18, 
26, 31, xxi. 2 : in the A. V. the name is translated 
“ house of God ”). Here was the ark of the cove- 
nant under the charge of Phinehtts the grandson of 
Aaron, with an altar and proper appliances for the 
oifering of burnt-offerings and pm^e-offerings (xx. 
26-28, xxi. 4) ; and the unwonted mention of a 
regular road or ctiuseway as existing between it 
and the great town of Bhechem is doubtless an 
indication that it was already in much repute. 
Later than this we find it named tis one of the 
holy cities to which Samuel went in circuit, taiving 
equal rank with Gilgal and Mizpeh (1 Sam. vii. 16). 

Doubtless, although we arc not so expreshly told, 
it was this ancient reputation, combined with its 
sitmition on the extreme south frontier of his new 
kingdom, and with the hold which it must have 
had on the sympathies both of Benjamin and 
Ephraim- — ^the formei's by Jot, and the latter's by 
conquest — that m^c Jeroboam clioosc Bethel its the 
depositoiy of the new lalse worahip which was to 
seal and consummate the division between the ten 
tribes and the two. 

Here he placed one of the two calves of gold, 
and built a “ house of high places ” and an altar 
of incense, by which he himself stood to bui*n ; 
as we see him in the familiar picture of 1 K. xiii. 
Towards the end of Jerobojim’s life Bethel fell into 
the hands of Judah (2 Chr. xiii. 19), whence it was 
prolxibly recovered by Baasha (xvi. 1), It then 
remains unmentioned for a long jM*riod. The wor- 
ship of Bnal, introduced by the Phoenician tpieen 
of Ahab (IK. xvi. 31), had probably alienated 
public favour from the simple erections of Jero- 
boam to more gorgeous shrines (2 K. x. 21, 22) 
Samaria had been built (IK. xvi. 24), and Jczrecl, 
and these things must have all tended to draw public 
notice to the more northern part of the kingilom. 
It was during tins period that Elijah visited Bethel, 
and that we hear of “ sons of tho prephets ” as resi- 
dent there (2 K. ii. 2, 3), two facts apparently incom- 
patible with the active existence of the calf-worship. 
The mention of the betirs so close to the town (iii. 
23, 2«'>), looks too as if the neighbourhood were not 
much frequented at that time. But after his de- 
struction of the Baal worship throughout the 
country, Jehu appt'su's to have returned to the 
simpler and more mitional religion of the cnlves, 
and Bethel comes once more into view (2 K. x. 29). 
Under the descendants of this king the place and 
tlie worship must have greatly flourished, for by 
Uie time of JerolsMim II., the great-grandson of 
Jehu, the rude village wn.s. again a myul residence 
with a “king's house” (Am. vii. 13) ; there were 
palaces both for “ winter ” and “ summer,” “ great 
houses” and “houses of ivoiy” (lii. 15), and a 
v^ry high degree of luxury in dress, furniture, and 
living (vi. 4-6). The one original altar was now 
accompanied by several others (iii. 14, ii. 8) ; and the 
simple “ incense ” of its founder hod developed into 
the “ burnt-offerings ” and “ meat-offerings ” ot 
“ solemn iLssemblies,” with the fragrant “ pcace- 
oiTermgs” of “hit liejuit.s” (v. 21, 22). 
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How this prosperity came to its doom we ore not 
told. After the desolation of the northern kingdom 
by the king of Assyria, Bethel still remained an 
abode of priests, who taught the wretched colonists 
“ how to fear Jehovah,” ** the God of the land ” 
(2 K. xvii. 28, 27). The buildings remained till 
the time of Josiah, by whom they were destmyed j 
and in the tu'count preserved of his reforming ico- 
noclasm we catch one more glimpse of the altar of 
Jeroboiim, with its last loathsome fire of ** dead 
men’s bones” burning upon it, the altar and high* 
phuie surviving in tlieir archaic antiquity amidst 
the successive iidditious of later votaries, like the 
wooden altar of Becket at Canterbury, which 
continued in its original simplicity through all the 
subsequent magniticence of the church in which 
he was murdci’Gil (Stanley, Ctinterbury, 184). Not 
the least remarkable of these later works was the 
monument (JV VH ; CT^Vry), evidently a conspicuous 
erection, of the “man of God” who proclaimed 
the ultimate downfall of this idolatrous worship 
at its very outset, and who would seem to have 
been at a later date canonized tis it were by the 
votaries of tiie very idolatry which he denounced. 
“ Woe unto you ! for ye build the sepulchres 
of the prophets, and your fathem killed them.” 

But, in any case, the fact of the continued 
existence of the tomb of this protester through so 
many centuries of idolatry illustrates very remark- 
ably the wjiy in which the worship of Jehovah 
ami the f:dsc-woi*ship went on side by side at Bethel. 
It IS plain from seveml allusions of Amos that 
this^ was the case (v. 14, 22) ; and the fact before 
noticed of prophets of Jehovoli being resident 
there, and of the friendly visits even of the stern 
Elijah ; of the relation between the “ man of God 
from Judah” and the “ lying prophet” who caused 
his death ; of tlie manner in which Zedekiah the 
son of Chcmuiiiah, a priest of Baal, resorts to the 
name of Jehovah for his solemn mljuratioii, and lastly 
of the way in which the denunciations of Amos were 
tolerated and he himself allowed to escape, — all these 
point to a state of things well worthy of investiga- 
tion. In this connexion, too, it is curious that men 
of Bethel and Ai returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 
28 ; Neh. vii. 32) ; and that Biey returned to their 
native place whilst continuing their relations with 
Nehcmiah and the restored worship (Neh. xi. 31). In 
the Book of Esdras the name appears as Bktolius. 
In later times Bethel is only named once, amongst 
the strong cities in Judaea which were repaired 
by Bacchidcs during the struggles of the times of 
the Maccabees (1 Mac. ix. 50). 

Bethel I'eoeives a brnre mention from Eusebius and 
Jemme in the Onomasticon, as 12 miles from 
Jerusalem on the right hand of the road to Sichem ; 
and here its ruins still lie under the scarcely altered 
name of Beitin, They cover a space of “ three or 
four iUTes, ’ and consist of “ very many foundations 
and half-standing walls of houses and other build- 
ings.” “ The ruins lie upon the front of a low hill 
between the heads of two hollow wadys which unite 
and run off into the main valley es-SutceinU ” (Bob. 

I)r. Clai'kc, and other travellers since 
his visit, have remai'ked on the “ stony ” nature of 
the soil at Bethel, as perfectly in keeping with the 
luirrative of Jacob’s slumber there. When on the 
spot little doubt can be felt as to the localities of 
interesting place. The round mount S.E. of 
w^hel must be the “ mountain ” on which Abram 
built the altar, and on which he and Lot stood 
wher. they made their division of the land (Gen. 
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xii. 7, xiii. 1(^. It is still thickly strewn to its top 
with stones formed by nature lor the building of 
"altar” or sanctuary. As the eye turns invo- 
luntarily eastward,* it takes in a large pai*t of the 
plain of the Jordan opposite Jericho ; distant it is 
true, but not too distant to discern in that cleiir 
atmosphere the lines of verdore that mark the 
bi'ooks whicli descend from the mountains beyond 
the river, and fertilize the plain even in its piesent 
neglected state. Further south lies, as in a map, 
fully half of that sea which now covers the once 
fertile oasis of the “ cities of the plain, ” and which 
in those days was as “ the garden of the Lord, even 
ns the land of Egypt.” Eastward again of this mount, 
at about the same distance on the left that Bethel 
is on the right, overlooking the Wady Suweinit, is 
a thii^ hill crowned by a remaikably desolate-looking 
mass of grey debris, the most perfect heap of ruin 
to be seen even in that country of ruins. This is 
Tell et'-Rijmeh, “ the mound of the heap,” agreeing 
in every pailicular of name, aspect, and situation, 
with Ai. # 

An admirable passage on the history of Bethel will 
be found in Stanley (217-223). 

2. A town in the south part of Judah, named 
in Josh. xii. 16, and 1 Sam. xxx. 27. The collo- 
cation of tlie mime in these two lists is decisive 
against its being the well-known Bethel. In the 
latter case the LXX. read Bat0er6vpt u e, Bethzur. 
By comparison of the lists of the towns of Judah 
and Simeon (Josh. xv. 30, xix. 4 ; 1 Chr. v. 29, 
30), the place appears under the names of Cii£8iL, 
Bethul, and Bethuel. 

Kiel, The Bbthelite (\^Kn n'3; 6 Boi- 
Bflklrvis) is recorded as the rebuilder of Jericho 
(I K. xvi. 34). [G.] 

BBTH-E'MEK (pDJfn house of the 

valley ; BaiOfii ; Alex. BriOatfi^K ; Betkemcc)^ a 
place on or near the boixler of Asher, on tlie north 
side of which was the lavine of Ji])hthah-el (Josh, 
xix. 27). Robinson has discovered an *Arnhith 
about 8 miles to the N. E. of Akka; but if his 
identification of Jcfdt with Jiphthah-cl be tenable, 
the site of Beth-cmek must be sought for faither 
south tlian Amkah (Rob. iii, 103, 107, 8). [G.] 

BE'TIIEB, THE MOUNTAINS OF (iri3 ^11 ; 

6fni Kotkoofidrav ] Bether^ and Bethel) ^ (’ant. ii. 
17. Theie is no clue to guide us to what mountains 
are intended here 

For the site of Bether, so famous in Ihe post-bi- 
blicid history of tlie Jews, see Kcliuid, 639, 640 ; 
Rob. iii. 267-271. [<L] 

BETHESm(Bi|«€(r»(t, as if l»£a*fc 

house of mercy, or ri'3, place of the flow- 

intf of water ; Euseb. Bri^aBd j Bethsuida), the 
Hebrew name of a reseia'oir or tank (Kokvy.fi'fiOpa, 
i. e, a swimming-pool), with five " lurches ” 
(arods)f close upon the sheep-gate or « inaiket ” 
(^irl Tj? irpoffariiey—it will be ol»served that the 
word “market” is supplied) in Jerusalem (John 
V. 2) . The porches— 1 . e. cloisters or colonnades " — 
were extensive enough to accommodate a largo num- 
ber of sick and infirm jieoplp, whose custom it Wfus 
to wait there for the “ troubling of the water.” 

• Cloisters or colonnades round artificial tanks are 
common in the East. One example is the Tqf Bowfrr, 
in the set of drawings of Bcejaporc now publishing 
by the East India Company. 
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Eusebiu»— though unfoi-tunately he gives no clue 
to the situation of Bethesdn— describes it in the 
Omiihtsticon iis existing in liis tinio as two {tools 
{iy To?s Klfivais 5i8i5/iots)i the one supplied by the 
periodical rains, while the water of the other was 
of a reddish colour (;Kf<poiviyfji4vov)y iluo, as tiie < 
tradition then ran, to the fact that the ilcsli of the 
sacri tiers wius anciently washed tlicre before oirering, 
on wliich account the pool was also called irpo- 
ffariK'fi. See, however, the comments of Lightfoot 
on this view, in his Ejcercit. on S. John, v. 2. 
Eusebius’s s^tement is partly confirmed by the 
Ikmi-deaux Pilgrim (a.d. 333), who mentions in 
Ills Itinerary “ twin fisli-p^tolh, having five poiches, 
whicli are called Bethsaida” ( ({noted m liaix'lay, 
299). 

’fhe large resen’^oir called the Birhci hmily 
within the Avails of the city, close by the St. St4‘- 
{ihen’s gate, and under the north-east Avail of tlu' 
ilamin area, is generally considei’cd to be tin; 
modern repiescntativc of Bethesda. This tradition 
rc(#ies back certainly to the time of Sacwidl*, a.d. 
1102, who niontions it under the name of Betlisnida 
(Earl If 7/vir. 41). it is also named in the CitrT; 
de Jherusalcmt A.D. 1187 (sect, vii.; Hob. ii. 5B2b 
and in more modern timi'S by Mauiidrell and all 
the later tiavellei-s. 

The little that can hi* said on the subject goes 
rather to confiitn than to invalidate this tradition. 
On the one hand, (I) the most probable {wsition of 
the sheep-gate is at the north-east part of tiie city 
[JuRUSAUhMj. On the other hand the Birkrt 
Israil exlubits none of the marks which appear to 
liavG dibtinguislied the water of Bethesda in the re- 
conls of the Evangelist and of ICusebius. (2) The 
constiuction of the lUrKck is such as to show that 
it was originally a water-icsei voir,*> and not, as has 
been suggi^stod, tlie inoiitofa fortiess (Hob. i. 293-4, 
iii. 243); (3) theie is oertaiidy a remaikable coin- 
cidence between the name as given by EiLsebius, 
Bezatiia, and that of the iiortli-(^i.st suburb of the 
city .it the time of the (lospel histoi y — Bezetha ; and 
(4) theie is the ditliculiy that if the Birkrt hrail 
be not Betlu*s(ia, which of the ancient “pools” does 
it iepre.sent ? 

One other proixised identification must Ijc no- 
ticed, Adz. that of Dr. Hnbinson (i. .342-.3), avIio 
suggests the “ fountain of the V'^irgin," in the Aalley 
of the Kedron, a short distiince above the Pool of 
Siloam. In favour of this aic its situation, sup- 
posing the sheep-gate to be at the south-east of the 
city, as Lightfoot, Hobinson,and others 8ii|){)Oso, and 
the strange intermittent “ troubling of tlie water ” 
caused by the periodical ebbing and flowing of the 
supply. Against it arc the corifiiie<i .size of the 
pool, and the dilliculty of finding room for the five 
sbiae. (See liairlay’s detailed account, City, 
31d-024, and 325, 0.) [G.] 

BETHE'ZEIi (SVKH n'3, home of firm- 
ness (?) ; oIkov ahr^s ; damns vicirui), a 

place named only in Mic. i. 1 1 . From the context it 
was doubtless situated in the plain of Philistia. [G.] 

BETH-QA'DER ("I’la'S, if not in pause, 
Gedcr, “11 jl ; BaitfycScvp ; Bethjader), doubtless a 

place, though it occura in the genealogies of Jndali 
as if a person (1 (3ir. li. 51). Passibly the same 
place as Gedi u (Josh. xii. 1.3). [G.] 


^ The photographs, woodcuts, and careful state- 
ments of 8alzmann, arc conrlusivc on this point. 
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BETH-GA'MULc^T^Ol'a. Aoiuoa/tAt touMif, 
Gesen. Lex.y but may it not be ** house of 
camel”?; oIkos Alex. yafiuXA] Beth- 

gamut) y a town of Moab, in the mishor or downs 
east of Jordan (A. V. “ plain country,” Jcr. xlAriii. 
23, comp. 21) ; apparently a place of late date, 
since there is no truce of it in the earlier lists of 
Nttm. xxxii. 34-38, and Josh. xiii. 16-20. A place 
called Urn el-Jemdl is said to exi.st a few miles 
south of Busrali in the llauiAn (Burckh. 106 ; 
Kiepert*s map in Rob. 1857) ; but this is much too 
far to the N.E. to suit the recpiiremcuts of the text. 
In a countiy of nomadic trilss this latter name 
would doubtless be a common one. [G.J 

BETH-HAC'-CEREM • (DnSH '3, home of 

the vine; Bri$aKxap(fi, Bi70oxx®PM*^ 5 Bethacha- 
ratn)y a town AvbiiJi, like a few other places, 
is distinguished by the np{)licatioii to it of tlic 
woi-d ftdecy *5)^3, A. V. “ part,” (Keh. iii. 14). It 
had then a ruler ” called Frani tlic other 

mention of it (.Ter. vi. 1) we find that it Avas used 
as a lioacoii-stiitinn, and that it Ava-? near I’ekoa. 
By Jerome (Conun. .ler. \i.) a village n-imed 
Brtharhdnm is said to ha\e been on a mountain 
Is'tween Tekoa and Jerusihmi, a position in which 
the eminence known as the Fiaiik Tnoiinfain 
(Hei^odiurn) stands conspicnons ; and this has ao- 
conllngly bei*u sngge-'ted as licth-iineeercm (Po- 
coeke. Hob, i. 480). ’fhe name i^ at any rate a 
tesfimony to the early fruitfulness of this part of 
Palestine. 

Karem {Kapifi) is one of the towns added in 
the LXX. to the Hebrew text of .lo-.h, xv. .59, 
as m the mountains of Judah, in the di^tnVt of 
Bctlilehem. [G.J 

BETH-HA'KAN (fjn'a 5 V BaiOapdv; Beth- 
aran\ one of the “ feneisi cities ” on the cast of 
Jordan, ** built” by the Gadites (Num. xxxii. .‘Ui). 
It is nnmed with Beth-nimrah, .'ind therefore js no 
doubt the same phicc as BK'i'ir-AJtAM (accurately 
Betli-baram), Josh. xiii. 27. 'i'be name is not fbuiui 
in the lists of the towns of Monb in either Isaiah, 
.Teremiah, or Ezekiel. [G.] 

BETH-HOGTJ(, and -UOGLAH (n^JPI '3. 
home of partridf/Cy Gesen. ; though .Jerome gives 
another interpretation, locm gyriy i (hiding the name 
n^jy '3, and connecting it Avith the funeral races 

or dances at the monriiing for .Jacob [Atad] ; 
BatOayXad/i, B^Btyaidoy Ba(6aXa7(£; Brtluajla), 
a place on the border of Jiuiah (Josh. xv. 6) and 
of Bcnjiiniin (xviii. 19), to Avhich latter tribe it was 
reckoned to belong (xviii. 21). A magnificent spring 
and n iiiin between Jericho and tlie Iordan still 
bear the names of Aiu-hnjltt and Kusr and 

are doubtW on or near the old site (Hob. i. 544-6). 
The LXX. leading, Bai0ay\adp.y may point to 
En-eglaim, a {ilace which Avas certainly near this 
locality. [G.] 

BEl’H-nO'BON dWn'S, or in contracted 
form |i*in 3, and once |"lh 3, hmtse of caverns or 

• This name deserves notice as one of the very few 
instances in which the translators of the A. V. have 
retained the definite article, which in the original so 
frequently occurs in the middle of compound pruiicr 
names. 
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/ioks; BaiBwptit't Bcth-horon), the name of two 
towns or vfllages, an “upper” and a 

“nether” C|tanrin'3), (Josh, xvi’iijs; 1 Chr. 
vii. 24), on the road fiom Gibeon to Azekah (Josh. x. 
10, 11) and the Philistine Plain. (1 Macc. iii. 24). 
Betli-horon lay on the boimdaiy-line between Ben- 
jamin and Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 3, 5, and xviii. 13, 
14), was counted to Ephraim (Josh. xxi. 22 ; 1 Chr. 
vii. 24), and given to the Kohathites (Josh. xxi. 22 ; 

1 Clir. vi. 68 [53] ). 

The road connecting the two places is memorable 
in sticred histoiy as the scene of two of tlie most 
L-oinplete victories achieveil by the .lewish arms ; 
that of Joshua over the live king^ of the Amorites 
(^Josh. x. ; Ecclus. xlvi. G), and that of .ludas Mac- 
cabaous over the forces of Syria under Seron (1 
Macc. iii. 13-24). Lator still Ihe Homan army' 
under Cestius Gallus was totiilly cut up at the 
same spot (Joseph. H, J. ii. 19, §§H, 9). 

There is no room for doubt that the two Beth- 
huroiis still suiVMe in the nuxlern villages of 

JJeit-ur (jj^ et-tahtn, and eUfnki^ 

which weie lirst noticed by Dr. (3aike, and have* 
iM'en since vivited by Dr. Ivobinson, Mr. Stanley, 
.iiid othem. Beside-, the similarity of the n.ame, 
.111(1 the liict that the two places are still designated 
as “ upjvu ” and “ lower, all the lequireineuts of 
the uarnitivc are fulfilled in this identilieation. 
The load is still the diiect one fioin the site which 
must have been Gibeou (j'f-Jih), and from Mich- 
mash (JluUimdit) to the Philistine plain on the 
one hand, and Aiitipatris (.Joseph. li.J. ii. 19, §9) 
on the oilier. Un the mountain which lies to the 
sonthwai-d of the n(*ther village is still pivscrxwl 
the name ( and the site of A jaloti, so closely 
coimcctcd with the* proud e-t memories of Beth- 
horoii ; and the long “ dc^M-eni ” between the two 
remains unaltered from what it was on that great 
day “ which was like no day befoie or after it.” 

The iinpoi-tanco of the road on which the two 
Bcth-hoioiis are situated, the main approach to the 
interior of the count ly from the hostile districts on 
both sides of Palestine — Phihstia and Egypt on the 
west, Mo.nb and Amnion on tl.e ea>t — at once 
evplains and justifies the frequent foi+ilicatioii of 
these towns at dillerent periods of the history 
(I K. ix. 17 5 2 (]hr. viii. 5; 1 Mac. ix. ,50; 
Jiul. iv. 4, 5). This road, still, us in ancient times, 
“ the great road of conimunication and hca>y 
transport between Jerusalem and the sea-coast” 
(Hob. ii. 252), though a route rather moie direct, 
known as the “ Jalla road,” is now used by tra- 
vellers with light baggage — leaves the main north 
roiul ut Tnleil vUFnl^ miles from Jcmsnlcm, due ! 
we-.t of Jericho. Bending slightly to the nortb, it 
runs by the modem village of e7-,/t'/», the ancient 
Gilieoii, and then proceeds by the Bcih-horons in a 
<lirtH;t line due \rest to Jimzu [Gimzo] and Z-ikW 
[Hvdda], at which it paits into three, diverging 
1101 th to Caphnr-Stiba [Antii*atiiis], south to 
Ga/a, and west to Jaffa [Joppa]. 

From Gibeon to tlie Upper Beth-horon is a dis- 
tance of about 4 miles of broken ascent and descent. 
Hie ascent, however, predominates, and this there- 
fore appeal's to be the ** going up” to Betii-horon 

* The statements of Dr. Bobinson and Mr. Stanley 
on this point are somewhat at variance ; but although 
the road from Gibeon to Beitur et^Tahta is by no 
means a uniform rise, yet the impression is certainly 
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which formed the first stage of Joshua’s puisnit." 
With the upper village the descent coniinenci's ; 
the road rough and difficult even for the niountain- 
paths of i*alestine ; now over sheets of smooth rock 
Hat as the flagstones of a I.ondon pavement ; now 
ovci the upturned edges of the limestone strata ; 
and now amongst the loose rectangular stom*s so 
characteristic of the whole of this district. TIum'c 
are in many places steps cut, and other marks of 
the |iath having been artificially improved. But 
tliough rough, the way can hanily be called 
“precipitous;” still less is it a ravine (Stanley, 
208), since it runs foi- the most part along the back 
j of a ridge or watershed dividing wadys on either 
hand. Alter aliotit three miles of Ihis descent, a 
slight rise loads to the lower village standing on its 
mainclon, — the last outjiost of the Benjamite hills, 
and characti'i ized by the date-palm in the enclosure 
of the village mosque. A siiort and shar]) fall below 
ihe village, a lew uiidulatioiis, and the road is 
amongst the dura of the gieat coin-growing plain 
of Sliiiron. 

Tliis rough doscoiit from the upper to tlic lower 
Peitnr is the “ going down to Bctlilioioii ” of the 
Bible narrative. Standing on the high giound of 
the upper village, and overlooking the wil I scene, 
we may fed assured that it was ov(‘r this rough 
patli that the Canaanites tie I to their native 
lowlands. 

In a remarkable fragment of early history (1 
Chr. vii. 24) we are told that both the upper and 
lower towns were built by a wumau of Eplmum, 
Sberah, who in the present state of flu* passage 
apiHstra ns a graiiddaughtor of the founder of her 
tnl)c, and also as a diiect progenitor of the groat 
leader with w'hose history the place is so elosdy • 
connected. [G.] 

BETH-JESIITMOTH, or - JES'lMOTH 
3; in X umbers, nbtjSn, of the 
wastes; AltrifidB’, AIe.Y. Bethsirnoth, 

BcthteswiolIC), a town or ]»laee east of Jordan, in 
the “ deserts ” (nh-jg) of DIoab; that is, on the 

lower level at the south end of tlie .Iordan valley 
(Num. xxxiii. 49); and named with .Xslulolh-pisgah 
and Beth-peor. It was one of the limits of the 
encampment of Israel before eiossing the Jordan. 
Later it was allotted to Hcubeii (Josh. ,\ii. 3, xiii. 
20), but came at last into the hands of JNIoab, and 
foimed one of the cities whieh were “the glory of 
the country ” (Ez, xxv. 9). Schwarz (228) qnoti’s 
“ a Beth~J isinintn as still known at the iioilh-eiusteiu- 
most jioiiit of the Dead Sea, half a mile from the 
Jonluii;” but this requiivs coiilirinatioii. [G.] 

BETU-T.KB'AOTII '3 , house of lion- 

esses \ Ba.0apd>B, Ale.\. Bai6aA/3d9; Beth-lehnoth), 
a town in the lot of Simeon (Josh. xix. G), and 
therefore in the exfmne south of Judah (xv. 32. 
Lebaoth), probably in the wild country to which its 
name bears witness. In the |niiallel list in 1 Chi. 
iv. 31 the name ;s given BLTii-mHKi. [G.J 

BETH'-LICIIEM (Dffe n*3 = house of bi ra.l ; 

; Bethlehem). 1. One of the oldest towns 
in Palestine, alieadv in exist(Sice at the time of 
Jacob’s return to the country. Its earliest name 

that of an ascent ; and Beitur^ though perhaps no 
higher than the ridge between it and Gibeon, yet 
j looks higher, hccause it is so much above everything 
I beyond it. 
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was EriiRATH or Eimirai'AU (sw (3cn. xxxv. 16, 
xlviii. 7 ; Josh. xv. 59, LXX.), and it is not till 
long after tlie occupjition of the country by the 
Israelites that we meet with it under its new name 
of Bethlehem . Here, as in other cases (comp. Beth- 
meon, Ihjtluliblathaim, Bi'thpeor), the “ Beth” ap- 
pears to mark the bestowal of a Hebrew appellation; 
and if the ilerivatious of the Lexicons are to be 
trusted, the name in its present shape appears to 
have been an attempt to translate the earlier 
Ephrata into Hebrew language and idiom, just as 
the Arabs have in tlieir turn, with <*1 further slight 
change of meaning, converted it into 
(house of tlcsh). 

However this may be, the ancient name lingei*ed 
.as a familiar word in the mouths of the inhabitants 
of the place (Kuth i. 2, iv. 11 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 12) 
and in the poetry of the Psalmists and Prophets 
(Ps. cxxxii. 6; Mic. v. 2) to a late i)eriod. 
[Ei'HRATH.] in the geuealogiciil lists of 1 Chr. 
it retiiire, and Ephraih appeal’s .as a (leison — the 
wife of Caleb and mother of Ilur (*>in) (ii. 19, 51, 
iv. 4) ; the title of “ father of Bethlehem ” being 
bestowed both on Hur (iv. 4) and on Salma, the 
sou of Hur (ii. 51 , 54). The name of Salma rerxills 
a very similar name intimately connected with 
Bethlehem, namely the father of Boaz, S.almah 
Ruth iv. 20 ; A. V. “ Salmon ’*) or Sal- 
mon verse 21). Hur is also named in 

Ex. xxxi. 2 and 1 Chr. ii. 20, as the father of Uri 
the father of Bezalecl. In the East a trade or calling 
remains fixed in one family for generations , and if 
there is any foundation for the tradition of the Targiim 
that Jesse the father of David was “ a weaver of the 
veils of the sanctuary ” • (T.arg. Jonathan on 2 Sam. 
xxi. 19), he may have inherited the accomplishments 
and the profession of his art fiom his forefather, who 
was ** fille I with the Spirit of (lod,** ** to work all 
manner of works,*' and amongst them that of the 
embroiderer and the we.aver (Ex. xxv. SS).** 

After the conquest Bethlehem appeal's under 
its own name Beth-leliem-judah (Judg. xvii. 7 ; 
1 Sam. xvii. 12 ; Ruth i. 1, 2), possibly, though 
hardly probably, to distinguish it from the small 
and romote place of the same name in Zebulun. 
As the Hebrew text now stands, however, it is 
oiniitod altogether from the list of the towns 
of Judah in Joshua xv. though retained by the 
LXX. in the eleven names which they insei*t 
between verses 59 and 60. Among these it occui-s 
lietwcen Theko (Tekoa), 0 ckcS (comp. 1 Chr. iv. 
4, 5), and Pliagor (?Peor, ^ay^p). This omission 
from the Hebrew text is certainly remarkable, 
but it is quite in keeping with the obscurity 
ill wliicli Bethlehem remains throughout the whole 
of the Sacred history. Not to speak of the later 
event which has made the name of Betlilchem 
.so familiar to the whole Chnstian and Mussulman 
world, it was, as the birthplace of David, the 
S(%ne of a most important occurrence to ancient 
Israel. And yet from some cause or other it never 
rose to any eminence, nor ever became the theatre 

* At the date of the visit of Benjamin of Todela, 
there were still “ twelve Jews, dyen by profession, 
living at Bcth-lehcm** (BenJ. of Tudela, A»htr, i. 75). 

^ May not this elucidate the allusions to the 
«» weaver's beam ” (whatever the " beam ” may be) 
which occur in the accounts of giants or mighty men 
slain by David or his heroes ; but not in any uncon- 
nected Mith him. 
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of any action or business. It is difficult to say 
why Hchrou and Jerusalem, with no special associa- 
tions in their favour, were fixed on as capitals, 
while the place in which the great ideal king, the 
hero ontl poet of the nation, drew his iirst breath ' 
iiiid spent his youth, remained an “ oi'dinary Ju- 
daean village.** No doubt tills is in pait owing to 
what will bo noticed pi'&scntly — the isolated nature 
of its position, but that ciroumstance did not prevent 
Giheon, itamah, .and m.any other places situated on 
eminences from becoming famous, and is not suffi- 
dent to account entirely for such silence resfiecting 
a place so strong by nature, commanding one of the 
main roads, and the excellence of which as a mili- 
tary (lasition may be safely inferred Iroin the fact 
that at one time it was occupied by the Philistines 
as a garrison (2 Sam. xxiii. 14; 1 ('hr. xi. 16). 

Though not named as a Levitical city, it was 
apparently a residence of Levites, for from it came 
the young man Jonath.an, the son of Gershoni 
who liei^'une the first piiest of the Danites at tlieir 
new northern settlement (Judg. xvii. 7, xviii. 30), 
and from it also came the concubine of the other 
Levite whose death at Cibeah caused the destruction 
of the tribe of Benjamin (xix. 1-9). 

The Book of Ruth is a page from the domestic 
history of Bethlehem ; the names, almost the very 
pei'sons, of the Bethiehemitcs are there brought 
before us ; we arc allowed to assist at their most 
peculiar customs, and to writness the very springs 
of those events which have conferred inimoitality 
on the name of the place. Many of these customs 
were doubtless common to Israel in geneial, but 
one thing must have been peculiar to Bethlehem. 
What most stiikes the view, after the chaim of 
the general picture has lost its first hold on us, is 
the intimate connexion of the place w’ith Moub. Of 
the origin of this connexion noVecord exists, no hint 
of it has yet been discovered, but it continued in 
force for at least a century after the unival of 
Ruth, till the time when her great grandson could 
find no more secure retreat lor nis parents from the 
fury of Saul, than the house oi the king of Moab at 
Mizjieh (1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4). But wliatever its 
origin, here we find the connexion in full vigour. 
When the famine occurs, the natural resouroc is to 
go to the country of Moab and “ continue there ;** 
the surprise of the city is occasioned not at Naomi’s 
going but at her return. Ruth w’as not like” 
the handmaidens of Boaz — some difterence of feature 
or complexion there was doubtless which distin- 
guished Hie ** children of Lot ** from the children of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; but yet she gleans 
after the reapers iii the field without molestation or 
remaik, and when Boaz in the most public manner 
possible proclaims his intention of taking the stranger 
to be his wife, no voice of remonstrance is raised, 
but loud congratulations arc c.\prcssed, the paiallel 
in the life of Jacob occurs at once to all, and a 
blessing is invoked on the heail of Ruth the 
Moabitess, that she may be like the two daughtcre 
of the Mesopotamian Nahor, " like Rachel and like 
Leali, who did build the house of Isniel.” This, in 
the face of the strong denunciations of Moab con- 
tained in the law is, to say the least, very remark- 
able.® 

• Moub appears elsewhere in connexion with a place 
in Judah, JasAui^-lehem (1 C9ir. iv. 22). We might 
be tempted to believe the name merely another form 
of ^sfA-lchom, if the context — the mention of Mare- 
shah and Choxebo, places on the extreme west of the 
tribe —did not forbid it. 
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The elevation of David to the kingdom does not 
appear to have affected the fortunes of his native 
place. The residence of Saul acquired a new title 
specially from him, by which it was called even 
down to tlie latest time of Jewish history (2 Sam. 
x>i. 6 ; Joseph. B.J, v. 2, §1, rajSadtruouX^), but 
David did nothing to dignify Bethlehem, or connect 
it with himself. The only touch of i-ecollcction 
which he manif^ts for it, is that recoixled in the 
well-known story of his sudden longing for the water 
of the well by the gate of his childhood (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 15). 

The few romaining casual notices of Bethlehem 
in the Old Testament may be quickly enumerated. 
It was fortified by licholjoam (2 Chr. xi. 6). By 
the time of the captivity, the Inn of Chimham by 

VM = ** close to **) Bethlehem, appe^am to have 
become the Recognised point of departuie for ti*a- 
vcllei-s to Egypt (Jer. xli. 17) — caravanserai or 
khan (71-1^3 ; see Stanley, App. §90), perha{)s 
the ideutiall one which existed thera at the time 
of our Lord (KardXu/Lia), like those which still 
exist all over the Es\st at the stations of travellers. 
Lastly, “Cliildren of Bethlehem,*' to the number 
of 12.‘1, i-cturued with Zerubbabol from Babylon 
Exr. ii. 21; Neh. vii. 26). 

In the New Testament Bethlehem rabuns its dis- 
tinctive title of Bethlehem-judah ** (Matt. ii. 1, 5), 
and once, in the announcement of the Angels, the 
“city of Davul'*" (Luke ii. 4; and comp. John 
vii. 42 ; Ktifirj ; castdlam'). Its connexion with 
the history of (fiirist is too familiar to all to need 
any notice here ; the remark shotild merely be made 
that ns in the earlier liistory less is recoided of the 
place after the youth of David than beforo, so in 
the later, nothing occurs after the birth of our Lord 
to indicate that any additional iintMiianixi or in- 
teivst was fastened on the town. In fact, the pas- 
sages just quotc«l, and the few which follow, ex- 
haust tlic refi-rences to it in the N, T. (Matt. ii. 6, 
8, 16; Luke ii. 15). 

Aflor this nothing is heard of it till near the 
middle of the 2nd ajiitury, when .Justin Martyr 
speaks of our Lord’s birth as having taken place 
*• in a certain cave very close to the village,” which 
cave he goes on to say ha<l been specially ])ointed 
out by Isaiah as “ a sign.” The passage from Isaiah 
to whi(>h he rafera is xxxiii. 13-19, in the LKX. 
version of which occurs the following — “ He shiUl 
dwell on high : His place of defence shall be in a 
lofty cave of the strong i-ock” (Justin. Ditil, c. 
Ti'}jph. §§78, 70). Such is the earliest supplement 
we possess to the meagre indications of the narrative 
of the Gospels ; and while it is not possible to say 
with ceilaiuty that the tradition is true, there is no 
|•(•ason for disciixliting it. There is nothing in 
itself im[)robable — as there certainly is in many 
rases where the traditional scenes of events are laid 
ill (Mivems — in the supposition that the place in 
which Joseph and Mary took shelter, and where 
was the “manger” or “stall** (whatever the 
may have been),^ wjus a cave in the lime- 
bt(^ rock of which the ciniueiice of Bethlehem is 

'* In the Grrak copies of St. Matthew the name is 
given as B. 'lovfiauw; but in the more ancient 
Syriac recension lately published byMr.Cureton it is, 
as in the 0. T., Bethlehem-judah. 

• Ob^rvo that this phrase has lost the meaning 
which it bears in tho 0. T-, where it specially and 
invariably signifies tho fortress of the Jebusites, the 
fastness of Zion (2 Sam. v. 7, 0 ; 1 Chr. xl. 5, 7). , 


composed. Nor is it necessary to assume that 
Justin’s quotation from Isaiah is the ground of an 
inference of his own ; it may equally be aq autlio- 
lity happily adduced by him in support of the ex- 
isting ti^ition. 

But the step from the belief that the nativity 
may have taken place in a cavern, to the belief that 
the present subterraneous vault or aypt is that 
cavern, is a veiy wide one. Even in the 150 y(!ara 
that had passed when Justin wrote, so much had 
happened at Bethlehem that it is difficult to believe 
that the true spot could have been accurately pre- 
served. In that intei*val — an inter\'al as long as 
that between the landing of William III. and the 
battle of Waterloo — ^not only had the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem been overrun and devastated by tho 
Bomaiis at the destruction of the city, but the cin- 
[)cror Hadrian, amongst other flesecratioiiM, hud 
actually planted a gi’ovc of Adonis at the spot 
{lucits inittnbrabat AdonidiSf Jerome, Ep, Paul,'), 
This grove remained at Bcthlehern for no less than 
180 yeai-s, viz., from A.n. 135 till 315. After 
this the place was purged of its abominations by 
Constantine, who about A.D. 330 erecteil the pre- 
sent church (liuseb. ViL Const. 3, 40. See Tobler, 
102, note). Conceive the alterations in the giound 
implied in this statement! — a heathen sanctuary 
established and a grove planted on the spot — ^that 
grove and those erections demolished to make room 
ibr the Basilica of Constantine ! 


The modem town of Beitdahm i 


lies to the E. of the main road from Jerusalem to 
Hebron, 6 miles from the former. It covera the 
E. and N.K. parts of the ridge of a “ long grey 
hill” of Jura limestone, which stands nearly due 
E. and W., and is about a mile in length. The hill 
has a deep valley on the N. imd another on the 8. 
The west end shelves down gradually to the valley ; 
but the east end is bolder, and overlooks a plain of 
some extent. The slopes of the ridge we in many 
paiis covei-ed by teiTaced ganlens, shaded by rows 
of olives with figs and vines, the tereaces sweeping 
round the contour of the hill with great regularity. 
On the top of the hill lies the village in a kind of 
in'egiilar triangle (Stewart), at about 150 yards 
fi-om the apex of which and sepnrat-eil from it by a 
vaciuit space on the extreme eastern part of the 
ridge, sjireads the noble Basilica of St. Helena, 
“ half church, half fort,” now cinbraco<l by its 
tliree convents, Greek, Latin, and Armenian. 

This is not the place for a description of the 
“ holy places ” of Bethlehem. All that can be said 
about them has been well said by Lord Nugent 
(i. 13-21), and Mr. Stanley (438-442). (See also, 
though iiiterepereed with much irrelevant matter, 
Stewart, 246, 334, 5.^ Of the architecture of the 
church veiy little is known ; for a resume' of that 
little see Fergusson’s Hundbook of Architecture^ 
524 ; ' also Salzmann’s Photogi'aphs and the Etude 
accompanying them (p. 72).* One fact, of great 


^ It is as well to remember that the ** stable,” and 
its accompaniments, are the creations of the imagina- 
tion of poets and painters, with no support from the 
Gospel narrative. 

> Mr. Stanley mentions, and recurs characteristically 
to tho interesting fhet, that the present roof is con* 
structed from English oak given to the church by 
Edward IV. {S. A, 141, 439.) Tobler, 104 note, 
adduces tho authority of Eutychius that the present 
Church Is the work of Justinian, who destroyed that 
of Constantine us not sufiiciciilly magnificent. 
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Liitfii'est — probably Ibo most icjniiine about tlie 
plare — is nssocMatcd with a poitii>ri of tin* cTVpt of 
this church, namely, that lioie, “ bonde what ho 
holu'vwt to be the ciiwilo of tin* Cliristian faith,’* 
St. Jeixune lived for more than .*10 years, leaA’ing a 
lasting monument of his sojouni in the Vulgate 
tumslation of the l^ihlo. 

In the plain below and ea^t of the convent, about 
a mile fioni the walls, is the tiaditional scene of the 
angel:,’ apf)oaranee to the sheplienls, a very small 
jMior village €•011011 Bcit-Sahiirf to the K. of which 
aie the uniinjjort.'uit remains of a (hock chinch. 
TIh'm* buildings and ruins are suiTouiided by olive- 
tii*es (Seetzen, ii. 41, 4‘J). lion' in Arcuirs time, 

“ by the tx>wer of Ader,’* was a church liedu-sitwl to 
the three shepherds, and coiitiining their imuituneiits 
fArculf, 0). But this plain is too lich ever to have 
l>een allowed to lie in pasturage, and it is nioie 
lik<.*ly to have been then occiipieil, as it is now, ainl 
as it doubtless was m the days of .Jiuth, by corn- 
fields, and the sheep to have been kept on the hill''.’* 

The traditional well of David (‘J S.im. xxiii. 15), 
a gioup of till ce cKtoins, is more than half a mile 
away ti*om tlie pie^ent town on the other side 
of the waily on the noith. A few yiuds fiom the 
W€*stem end of the vill.nge aie two aprtm€*s, whi< h 
have the apjiearance of wells ; Imt they are merely 
openings to a cistern connect e«l with the aqueiluct 
below, and we have Dr. Uobinson’s assurance that 
“ there is now no well of living water in or near 
the town.” 

The population of />V/<-f fhiii is about 13000 souK, 
entirely Christians. All travellers leinaik the g€»f«i 
looks of the ivomen (/iof/icii), the substantial clean 
appearance of the houses, and the general air of 
romfoit (for an easfeni town) which jnovails. ’ 

2. (Qn^'3; BaiO^di^t .Mex. Bai9\€€fi\ 

{them), a town in the ]wrtiou ot* Zebulun named , 
nowbcie but in .Tosh. xix. \o. It has hwi r<H*ov<'red 
by Dr. Robinson at firit about six mik's west 

of Nazareth, and Iving lietnt*en tli.it town atifl tlu* 
main read fiom Akka to Ca/..i. llobinson clianic- 
teiises it as “a veiy miseiablc village, imuw* more 
so in all the €ouutry, .and without ii trace of aii- 
ti(|uity except the name*’ (iii. 113). [d.] ^ 

BETIILO'MON (Bo<0A«;*«v), 1 Esd. v.-17. 

[Betiileiikm, l.J [d.] j 

BEI’H-MA'ACHAII (HDVD *3, and with the 

T-. - I 

ai cle, 'tDH '3 ; BtiBfiaxd, *epfiaxd ; JJeth- 
a j»lace named iinly in *i l<am. xx. 14, 15, 
and there occurring moie as a fletiiiitionof the jmsi- 
tioii of Aukl than for itwlf. In the absence of more 
iiifonnatioii, we can only conclude that it is identical 
with Maachaii, or Aram-maaciiaii, one of tlui 
petty Syrian kingdoms in the noitli of TaWine. 
[AramJ [<».] 

BETH-MAirCABOTH (nb3-1»n '3. honsc 
«i/ tluj chariot ■, in Chron. without the article ; l^aiO- 
fiax^P^fi i Ahjx. BatOofifiapxtitrfidO ; Jirt/nnarcha- 
bot/i)t one of tlie towns of .^imeon, situated to the 
extriMne south of Judah, with Zikl.ag and Ilormah 
(Josh, .xix, 5 ; 1 Chr. iv. 13 1 ). What “ ijhariots ** can 


th€*se lists of towns purport to liave lieen made out, 
we know not. At a later period — that of Solo- 
mon “ chariot citie.s *’ are named, and a regular 
tiadc ivith Kgyid. in chariots was canied on (1 K. 
ix. ID ; 2 Clir. viii. t) ; 1 K. x. 29 ; 2 Chr. i. 17 h 
which would naturally require depots or stopping- 
places on the road “ up” to Palestine (Stanley, Ibo). 
In the parallel list. Josh. \v. :30, 31, Madmimiiali 
occiii’s ill place of Beth-marrahoth ; possibly tlu* 
latter was siibstitutiMl for the fonner aller the 
town had boi'orao tin* risort of cl la riots. Without 
supjmsiug the one wonl to he a mere corruption of 
the other, the change of a n.une to ont* diili'iing 
less in appeal aiiee than in meaning is <put€* in cha- 
racter with the jilays on wonls frequent in Ib'hiiwv 
literature. [IlAZAK-srsni, Madm innah.J [d.J 

I BKTH-MhrON (11J?0'3; ohos Mach] lleth- 
\ nuion'), .Tt'r. xlviii. 23. A contiactcd foim of the 
j name elsewheie given as BErii-iJAAi.-MiA)X. [d.] 
j BETH -NIM'E All (Hn?? n\3 ^ /uu^sc of 

‘ street iratee. de.sen. ; 97 Nafxpdfi ; Alex, 'A/i/Spdv, 

1 Batydavafipd ; JJctltneiitra)^ one of the “ feiicivl 
I cities ’* on the East of the Joidan taken anil “ built ” 
i hy the tribe of dnl (Niim. xxxii. .* 36 ) and dc- 
: scrib<*d as lying “in the valley” (pl 3 ^ 3 ) lieside 
; B€*th-h.ai.an (Josh. xiii. 27 ). In Niim. xxxji. 3 it 
is Dtomed simply Nimrait. By Eiisehiiw and 
.Terome {Onnm. Betliainiiaiam, and Betli-neniia) 
the vilkage is .said to li.ivc been still stamliiig livi* 
'miles noith of T.ibias (Beth-barau) ; and under 
Nei 3 pa Eusebius mentions that it was a huge pln(»‘, 
K^fXT/i fjteylcrrifit in Karavala (? Batauaea), and 
calhnl Ahara. 

The name still survives in the AWo- Nlinrin^ 
the Aiab apjx'llal ion of the lower eml of the Wafhf 
f^hoaiht when* the w.nters of that valley dwliaige 
themselves into the Joidan cbise to one of* the 
regular fords a few niilp.s above .Jericho. It h.ns 
Iweu seen by Seetzen {Uciscriy J8.54, ii. 318', and 
Robinson (i, 551), but does not ajipear to have 
been explored, and all that is known is tliat tin* 
vegehition is very thick, betokening an abuiiilance 
(»f water. Tlie Wady Shoaih runs back up into 
the Eastern mountains, as far as es-Satt. Its name 
(till* iiifMlern lium ot Ilobab?) connects it with the 
wanderings of tbecliildien of lsiael,and a tradition 
still clings to the iieiglibourhood, that it, wa.s down 
this valley they descended to the Joidan (S<*ctzeii, 
ii. 377). 

It seems to haxe escaped notice how fully the 
Hxpiin'inents of Bcthahaia are met. in the circum- 
stances of Bc'lliiiiima — its abuiidaiiee of water ami 
its siti tation close to “the legion round .ilioiit 
.Jortlaii ** (n TTfplxufpos rov lopddyouy i. c. the 
CiccAR ot the ti. 'f., tlie Oasis of .leiicho), imme- 
diately accessible to “Jerusalem ari<l all Jiul.iea” 
(.Tohn 1 , 28; Matt. iii. ,5; Maik 1 , 5) hy the iliicM't 
and onliiiary road from the capital. Add to this, 
j what is ceitainly a stiong confirmation of this sug- 
I gex^tion, that in the EXX. the name of Bethnimra 
is found .almost exactly assuming the foim of Beth- 
abaia — BatOayafipdy BifBafipd, Bt9apa$d (s4*c 
Holmes and Parsons’ EXX,). 


have been in use in this rough and thinly inlwhited The “Waters of Niim in,” whicli are named in 
|xut of tlie country, at a ti me so early as that at which tla* ib^minciatioiis of M€».ib by Isaiah and Jeremiah , 
»i ‘.VvpauAoOi^es (Luke ii. 8 ; A. V.~‘‘abidinK in tiic trom the context be the brook wdiich still 

ffcld”) has no special r€*fcT(*noe to “Held” more, the same name at the S. E. part ot the Dead, 

than lull ; but means rather “ pns'iing the niirbt out p'*®’-* [NniKiN.] A similar name (signifying, 
ofiloois.” ttl>*”'wcans a “cli.Htrict” or neighbour- j however, iti .Arabic, “ pantlier”) is not uncuinmoii 
hood, with no special topogiaphical signilicatum. on the cast of the Joixlan. [(I."] 
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BKTH-PA'fiET (.ojpS 3 ; when not in |iaiise, 
home of Jlhjht ; Bai$<l>ahd0 j BeUiphclcl)^ a 

town among those in tlie extreme south of Judati, 
nameil in Jo^h. \v. 27, and Neh. xi. 20, with 
Moladah and Becrslieha. In the latter it is 
BriiiiiMii:Li:T (t'ullowiiig the Vulgatej. Its remains 
have not yet been discovered. [G.] 

BETH-rAZ'ZEZ B7|p(ra<#»^s ; Alex. 

BaiBpa(r'()5 ; Jiet/ip'iC.iec)^ a town of Jssachar mimed 
with l‘hi-haldali (Josli. xix« 21), and of which 
nothing is known. [G.] 

BETll-rE'OK niys n3; oIkos *oy(&p-, in 

.To^ll. UatO^oydp ; pnunn Phofjort Phojor, Jieth- 
pho /or ; in Omut. licthfoijo)^ a ])lace, no doubt 
d(*.heatcd to the got Baal-pcor, on the east of Jor- 
dan, opposite {kn(:va.vri\ Jeiieho, and six miles 
aho\ i‘ idhia". 01 Ib'thdiMinn (Bnseh. ()nomn!>tienri). 
It was in the possosimi of the tribe of Iteiihen 
(Josh. xiii. do). In the I’ontateiieli tlie name occurs 
in a foiniiil.i by which one of the last lialting-places 
of the child I en of Isiaol is designated — “the ravine 
('BSn) o\or ag-aiiist (S-IO) Beth-jww” (Dent. iii. 
2‘J, iv. db). In this niviiic Moses was pixibably 
binifd (xxMv. b). 

Heie, as in other cases, tlie Beth may he a Hebrew 
substitution for Baal. ^(1.] 

llETir-PHACJFi (3€$<pay^ and Br/Bipayfi ; 

Itclh/i^Kii/c I quasi N333, house of Hnn))e Jigs)y 

the iianie of a place on the mount of Olives, on 
the load bi'tween lericho aiul lerusalom. Krom the 
two heiiig twice mentioned together, it was np|)a- 
lently close to P»KriiANV (Matt. wi. I , Mark \i. 

1 ; Luke .\i\. 21)), and from its being named lii.st 
of the two in the narrative ofa jouiney from east 
to we'.t, it may be ]nvsumel that it lay, if aiiy- 
Ihing, to the eas-twnrd of Bethany. The fact of 
onr I.ohI’s making Bethany ilis nightly lodging 
place (Matt. x\i. 17, &c.) is no conlirmation of 
this (as Winer would lu\e it); since He would 
doubtless take up His abode iii a place ivhere He 
hsul friends, even though it wane not the lii-st place 
at which He ai lived on the load. No reiiiams 
which could answer to this position have however 
lieen fouml (Itob. i. dIJd), and the tmditional site 
is ah()\e B«*iliany, halfway lictwcen that village 
and the top of the mount. 

By Kusebius and Jerome, and also by Oiigen, 
the place was known, though no indication of its 
position is given; by the former it is calle«l Kc6/ti7, 
by .Icroine villuin. Tiiey describe it as a village* ol 
the jniests, possibly from “ Beth iihace,” .signifying 
in Syriac the “ house of the jaw,” and the jaw 
m tlie sacriiices being the portion of the piiVsts 
( 1 N'laiid , 6.W). Lightibot’s theory, grounded on the 
.statements of the Talmudists, is cxtmordiimiy : that 
Betli phage was the name ofa distinct reaching from 
the foot of Olivet to the wall of Jenisalcm. (But 
lieland, G52 ; Hug, Kinl. i, 18, 19.) Schwaiv. 
(20.1, 4)^ and Barclay, in his map, appear agree , 
in placing liethpliage on the southern shoulder of] 
the “ Mount of Ofleiic-e,” above the village of Siloain, 
and tlierefoi'c west of Bethany. 

The narno of Betliphagc, the signiification of 
which a.s givea above is generally accepted, is, like 
those of Bethany, Gaphenatha, Bezetha, ami the 
Mount of Olives itself, a testimony to the ancient 
Iruitfulness of this district (Stuiley, 187). ftS.J 
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BKTH-PIIE'LET, Neh. xi. 20. [Blth- 

I'ALEr.j 

BETII-RA1*HA (KST n3 home of P.apha, 

or of the ijiimt ; 6 BaBpala ; Alex. BaBpt(pd ; 
Hcthrupha), a name which occurs in the genealogy 
of Judah as the son of Ksh-toii (1 (’hr. iv. 12 only). 
Then* is a Hapha in the line of Benjamin and else- 
where, but no apparent coiincxiun exists between 
thase and this, nor has the name been identilied as 
belonging to any plaqe. [G.J 

BETH-llEHOIJ (3ini H'S, house of liechob, 

or of room ; 6 oIkos PacfjS, Alex. Tu»/8 ; 

I{ohub\ a jdacc mentioned as having near it the 
valley in which lay the town of Laish or Ban 
( Judg. xviii. 28). It wa.s one of the little kiiigdonis 
of Alum or Syiia, liki- Zobali, Maacah, and Ish-tob 
(cfimp. the reading of the Al»*\. LXX. above), in 
com]iaiiy with which it was hiretl by the Aiiimouitcs 
ti> fight against Band (2 8am. x. 0). In ver. 8 
the name mxaire in the slmiter form of Kehoh, in 
which form it is doubtless again mentioned in 
Nuin. xiii. 2 1 . Being, however, “ far from Zidon ” 
(Judg. xviii. 28), this place must not be confounded 
with two towns of the name of Behub in the terri- 
toiy of \sli(‘r. [Rkiiob.] The conjecture of Ho- 
bin-'ou (iii. M71) is that this ancient place is leprc- 
sentiHl by the modern ///him, a foi tress commanding 
(he plain of the ffttkhy in which the city of Ban 
(7 ’<-•(/ el-K>idg) lay. 

Iladadczer the king of Zobah is said to have been 
the son of Kchob (2 Sam. viii. .‘I, 12). [(!.] 

UKTU^SA'IDA (Bnenaii 

homo of fsh; Ikthsaidti)^ tlie name of two places 
in Northern Palestine: — 

1. “ Bethsaida ol'Gahlet* ” (Jolin xii. 2i), a city 

(wJAis), which was the native place of Aiidiew, 
Peter, and Philip (Joliri i. 4t, xii. 21) in the land 
of (leiiucsaieth (tV B.) (Maik vi. 45; comp. 
.5.1), and therelbie on the west side of the lake. It 
was evidently in near ueigbbonrhood to (.’apernaiiin, 
and Cboraziii (Malt. xi. 21; Luke x. Id; and 
comp. Mark \i. 45, with jJohiMi. IG), and, if the 
interpretation of the ii.^ine i.s to be trnstwl, close to 
tlie w.itei ’s Cilge. By Jerome ( Comm, in ICsai. ix. 1 ) 
and Eusebius thes.e towns and Tibena.s 

are all mentioneil together as lying on the shnie of 
the lake. Epiplianiits {udc. Iforr. n.) says of Beth* 
.saida and (’a])ernanm ov paKpdv uvtwv ry Biatrr-fi- 
/xari. Wilibald ( a . d . 722) went from Magdaliim 
to ('ajiemauin, thence to Bcth.saida, and then to 
(Mioraziii. These ain’ient notices, however, though 
they fix it.s gencial situation, none of them contain 
a»iy indication of its exact jxisition, and as, like the 
other two towns just meiitioncil, its name and all 
memory of its site have perisheil, no jiositiie identi- 
fication can be made of it. Br. Kobinson places 
Bethsaida at * Ain eU Tabigah, a shoit distance noith 
of Khan Alinych, which he iilentifies with C'aper- 
n:ium (iii. ri.M)). 

2. By comparing the nanatives (of the same 
event) contained in Mark vi. 81 -.58, and Luke ix. 
10-17, in the latter ofxvhicli Bethsaida i.s iiainetl as 
the sjiot at which the iniiacle took place, wliile in 
the forinor the di.sciples are said to liave crossed the 
water from the scene of tlie c\ ent “ to BetliNaida in 
the land of (leimesareth ” — it appeals certain that 
the Bethsaida at which the 5000 were foil miisi 
have been a second place of the simc name on the 
east of the lake. Such a place there was at tlie 
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nortb-eastf^rn exti'cmity-^forincrly a village 
but rebuilt and adorned by Philip the Tetrarch, 
and raised to the dignity oF a tourn under the name 
of Julias, after the daughter of the emperor (Jos. 
Ant, xviii. 2, §1 ; B.J, ii. 9, §1, iii. 10, §7). Here 
in a magnificent tomb Philip was buried (Jos. Ant. 
xviii. 4, §6). 

Of this Bethsaida we have certainly one and 
probably two mentions in the Gospels : 1 . that 
named above, of the feeding of the 5000 (Luke ix. 
10). The miracle took place in a rdiros fprifios — 
a vacant, lonely spot, somewhere up in the 
rising ground at the back of the town, covered with 
a profusion of green grass (John vi. 3, 10 ; Mark 
vi. 39; Matt. xiv. 19), and in the evening the 
disciples went down to the water and went home 
across the lake (cis rh iripap) to Bethsjiida (Mark 
vi. 45), or as St. John (vi. 17) and St. Matthew 
(idv. 34) more generally express it, towai*ds Caper- 
naum, and to the land of Gennesareth. The coin- 
cidence of the two Bethsaidas occurring in the one 
nairative, and that on the occasion of the only 
absolutely certain mention of the eastern one, is extra- 
oi-dinary. In the very ancient Syriac recension (the 
Nitrian) just published by Mr. Cureton, the words 
in Luke ix. 10 ** belonging to the city, called Beth- 
saida” are omitted. 

2. The other, highly probable, mention of this 
place is in Mark viii. 22.* IfDalmanutha (viii. 
10) was on the west side of the lake, then was 
Bethsaida on the east; because in the interval 
Christ had departed by ship to the other side (13). 
And with this well accords the mention imme- 
diately after of the villages of Caesarea Philippi (27), 
iuid of the ** high mountain” of the transfiguration 
(ix. 2), which, as Mr. Stanley has ingeniously sug- 
gested, was, not the traditional spot, but a of 
the Ilermon range somewhere above the sourae of 
the Jordan (5. ^ P. 399). 

Of the western Bethsaid'i no mention is made in i 
Josephus, and until the discovery by Reland of the ' 
fact that thyre wei'e two places of the name, one on 
the west, and one on the cast side, the elucidation 
of the various occurrences of the two was one of the 
liardest knots of sacred geogitiphy (see Cellarius, 
Notit. ii. 536). * [G.] 

BETIT- SAMOS (Bat6o<r/ac5v ; Alex. Batd- 
euTfitiO ; Crhcth<iinus)t 1* £^sd. v. 18. [Bktii- 

AZMAVKTII.] 

BETH'SAN (1 Mace. v. 52 ; xii. 40, 41). 
[Betiisiiean.] 

BETH'SHAN (1 Sam. xxxi. 10, 12; 2 Sam. 
xxi. 12). [Bktiishean.] 

BETH-SHE'AN (JNtf 71^3), or, in Samuel, 
Bethshan, Bo»fl<rc£v, Bri9irdvf 6 oIkos 

; fiethsan), a city which, with its ** daughter ” 
towns belonged to Manasseh (1 Chr. vii. 29), though 
within the limits of lasachar (Josh. xvii. 11), and 
therefore on the west of Jordan (comp. I Macc. v. 
.52) — ^but not mentioned in the lists of the latter 
tribe. The Canaanites were not driven out from the 

* The use of the word kw/lh) in this place is remark- 
able. Mr. Stanley suggests that its old appellation 
had stuck to it, even after the change in its dignity 
{S. 4 P- App. §85). 

* Unless the conjecture of Schwarz (148, note) bo 
accepted, that the words (|(^n 71^3, house of the 
tooth ; A. V. irory houee) in I K. xxii. 39, should be 
rendered Beth-shan. 
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town (Judg. i. 27). In Solomon's time it seems to 
have given its name to a district extending from the 
town itself to Abel-moholah ; and ” all Bethshean” 
was under the charge of one of his commissai'iat 
ofHcera (I K. iv. 12). 

The corpses of Saul and his sons were fastened 
up to the wall of Bethshean by the Philistines 
(1 Sam. xxxi. 10, 12) in the open ** street” or 
space (3n'1), which — then as now— fronted the 
gate of an eastern town (2 Sam. xxi. 12). From 
this time we lose sight of Beth-shean^ till the 
period of the Maccab^, in connexion with whose 
exploits it is mentioned more than once in a cur- 
sory manner (I Macc. v. 52 ; comp. 1 Macc. 
xii. 40, 41). The name of Scythopolis (ptKltOap 
wJAis) appears for the first time in 2 Macc. xii. 29. 
[ScrTHOPOLls.] This name, which it receiverl 
after the exile, and under tlie Greek dominioti, 
has not survived to the pi’esent day ; as in many 
other cases (comp. Ptolemais) the old, Semitic 
appellation has revived, and the place is still called. 
Bcisdn. It lies in the Gh6r or Jordan valley, 
about twelve miles south of the sea of Galilee, and 
four miles west of the Jordan. The site of the 
town is on the brow of the descent, by which the 
great plain of Esdraclon drops down to the level of 
the Ghor. A few miles to the south-we^t are the 
mountains of Gilboa, and close beside the town 
runs the water of the Ain-JnlM^ the founhiin of 
which is in Jczrecl, and is in all praliability the 
spnng by which the Israelites encamped before the 
I Imttle in which Saul was killed (1 Sam, xxix. 1).® 

I Three other large brooks pass through or by the 
town, and in the fact of the abundance of water, 
and the exuberant fertility** of the soil consequent 
thereon, as well as in the power of using their 
chariots, which the level nature of the country 
near the town conferred cn them (Josh. xvii. 16), 
resides the .secret of the hold which the Canaanites 
retained on the place. 

If Jabesh-Oilead was where T)r. Robinson con- 
jectures — at in the Wady Yabis — the dis- 

tance from thence to Beisan, which it took the men 
of Jabesh “ all night ” to travei-se, cannot bo less 
than twenty miles. [G.] 

BBTir-SHEMESH (tTD^ n'3, in ^xiuse 
house of the sun; irdkis iihlov] BaiO- 
ffcyiis’f Belhsamcs'), the name of several phiccs. 
1. One of the towns which mai'ked tlie north 
boundary of Judah (Josh. xv. 10), but not named 
in the lists of the cities of that tribe. It wsts in 
the neighbourhood of Kiijath-jearim and Tiinnah, 
and therefore in close proximity to the low-country 
of Phili.stia. The expression “ went down ” in .losh. 
xv. 10; 1 Sam. vi. 21. seems to mdictite that the 
position of the town was lower than Kirjath-jcarim ; 
and it is in accordance with the situation that there 
was a valley (pl^V) of cornfields attached to the 
place (1 Sam. v. 13). 

From Ekron to Bethshemesh a road («j'5*'T, 68 Js) 
existed a)ong which the Philistines sent back* the ark 

® The exactness of the definition in this description 
is seriously impaired in the A. V. by the substitution 
of ** a fountain ” for ** the fountain of the original. 

A So great was this fertility, that it was said by the 
Rabbis, that if Paradise was in the land of Israel, 
Beth-shcan was the gate of it ; for that its fruits were 
the sweetest in all the land. (See the quotations in 
Lightfoot, Chop. Cetit. lx.) 
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after its calamitous residence in their country (1 Sam. 
vi. 9» 12) ; and it was in the field of “ Joshua the 
BeUi-shcmito” ('Btovn M'S) that the “ great 
Abel” (whatever tlit may have been) was, on 
which the ark was set down (1 Sam. vi. 18). Beth- 
shemeshwas a suburb city,” allotted to the priests 
(Josh. xxi. 1C ; 1 Chr. vi. .59) ; and it is named in 
one of Solomon's oommissaiiat districts under the 
chai^> of Bcn-Dckor (1 K. iv. 9). It was the scene 
of an encounter between Jehoash, king of Israel, 
and Ainaziah, king of Judah, in which the latter 
was worated and made prisoner (2 K. xiv. 11, 13; 
2 Chr. XXV. 21, 23). Later, in the days of Ahaz, 
it was taken and occupied by the Philistines, to- 
gether with seveiul other places in this locality 
(2 Chr. xxviii. 18). 

By comparison of the lists in Josh. xv. 10, xix. 
41, 43, and 1 K. iv. 9, it will bo seen that IHr 
Siii!::ME8if, “ city of the sun,” must have been 
ideiiiiisd with Beth-shemesh, Ir being probsibly the 
older foim of the name ; and again, from Judg. i. 
3.5, it .appears as if Ihir-chcres, “ mount of the sun,” 
were a thii-d name fur the Siimc place ; suggesting an 
early luid cxteiisivo woi’ship of the sun in this 
neighbourhood. [In-SiiEMKSH ; Heres.] 

Beth-shemesh is now * Airtf-Shems, It was visited 
by Dr. Bobinsun, who found it to be in a position 
exactly according with the indications of Scripture, 
on the north-we^lt slopes of the raounhiins of Judah 
- a low plateau at the junction of two fine 
plains” (Bob. iii. 153) — about two miles from the 
great Philistine plain, and seven from Ekron (ii. 
224-G). The origin of the *Am (‘‘spring”) in 
fhe modern mine is not obvious, Jis no spring or 
well appe^tra now to exist at the spot ; but the 
Sham .and the |)osition are decisive. 

2. A city oil the border of Issachar (Josh. xix. 

22 ). 

3. One of the “ fenced citien” of Naphtali, twice 
named (Josh. xix. 38 ; Judg. i. 33), and on both 
occasions with Betii-anatii. The Canaanite inha- 
bitants were not expelled Irom either place, but 
became tributaries to Israel. Jei’ome's expression 
{Onom. Bethsamis) in reference to this is perhaps 
worthy of notice, “ in quA cnltorcs pristini maii- 
seriiiit possibly ghindng at the worship from 
which the place derived its name. 

4. By this name is onco mentioned (Jer. xliii. 

13) an idolatrous temple or place in Egypt, which 
the LXX. muder by 'HXioinrdAis t. e, the 

famous Heliopolis; Vulg. dtmna solis. In the 
middle ages Heliopolis was still called by the Arabs 
Ain Sherns (Edrisi, &c., in Bob. i. 25). fAvEN; 
On.] [G.] 

BBTH-SUIT'TAH (HBB'n n'3, home of 
the acacia; BriBffdelS] Alex.^^ Ba(rccrTa; JBeth^ 
fsetta), one of the spots to which the flight of the 
host of the Midianites extended after their discom- 
fiture by Gideon (Judg. vii. 22). Both the nar- 
rative and the name (comp. “ Abel-shittim,” which 
was in the Jordan valley opposite Jericho) require 
its situation to be somewhere near the river, 
where also Zererath (probably Zeredatha or Zartan) 
and Abcl-meholah doubtless lay : but no identifi<»- 
tion has yet been made of any of tiiese spots. The 
ShUtnh mentioned by Bobinson (ii. 356) and Wilson 
(Hitter, Jordan^ 414) is too far to the west to suit 
the above requirements. Josephus's version of the 
locality is abMlutely in favour of the place being 
well watered : iv icolAfi irepieiAijuu^vy 

X«P(V (Anf. V. 6, §.5);-^^ [G.] 
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BETH-SU'BA (^ BatBirohpa, rk BaiBffohpaf 
1 Mac. iv. 29. 61 ; vi. 7, 26, 31, 49, 50; ix. 62 ; 
X. 14 ; xi. 6.5 ; xiv. 7 ; 2 Mac. xi. 5 ; ziii. 19, 22). 
TBeth-zur.] 

BBTII-TAPTUAH (tVSn '2, house of the 

aj^ple or citron; BaiBaxo^t Alex. 

Beth~t}iaphua), one of the towns of .Judah, in tlie 
mountainous district, and near Hebron (Josh. xv. 
53 ; comp. 1 Chr. ii. 43). Here it has actually been 
discovert^ by Robinson under the modem name of 
TeffUJif IJ hour, or say 5 miles, W. of Hebron, on 
a ridge of high table-land. The tenuccs of the 
ancient cultivation still remain in use, and though 
the “ apples ” have disappeared, yet olive-groves 
and vineyards with fields of grain surround the 
place on every side (Bob. ii. 71 ; Schwarz, 10.5^ 

The name of Tapptiah was home by another 
town of Judali which lay in the rich lowland of 
the Shefela. [Apple; Tappcjaii.] [G.] 

BBTHU'KLC^Wna; Bo»oirfiA.; Joseph. BaB- 
o6ri\of; Bathuel), the son of Nahor by Milcnh; 
nephew of Abraham, and father of Bcbekah (Gen. 
xxii. ‘22, 23; xxiv. 15, 24, 47; xxviii. 2). In 
XXV. 20, and xxviii. 5, he is call^ “ Bethuel the 
Syrian '' (i. e. Aramite, '©'JNn). Though often 

referreil to as above in the naivativc, Bethuel 
only appears in person once (xxiv. 50). Upon this 
an ingenious conjecture is raisefl by Prof. Blunt 
(Coincidences^ I. §iv.) that he was the subject of 
some imbecility or other incapocity. The .Jewish 
tradition, as given in the Targum Ps. Jonathan on 
Gen. xxiv. 55 (comp. .33), is that he died on the 
morning after the arrival of Abinm's servant, owing 
to his having eaten a sahee containing poison at the 
meal tlie evening before, and that on that account 
Laban reciuestcii that his sistci^ departure might be 
delayed for a year or ten months. Josephus was 
perhaps aware of this tradition since he si)e.aks of 
Bethuel as dead (Ant. i. 16, §2). [G.] 

BETBU^ELi ; BaBoviiK ; Alex. Ba6- 

; Bathiwl), 1 Chr. iv. 30. [Betiiul.] 
BETH'UL (Sin? ; .Arab. Bethur^ i 

BovAd; Bcthil), a towu of Simeon in the south, 
nameil with El-tolod and lloi-mah (Josh. xix. 4). In 
the parallel lists in Josh. xv. 30, and 1 Chr. iv. 9, the 
name appears under the forms of Chesil (^^DB) 

and Bethuel; and probably also under that of 
Bethel in Josh. xii. 16; since, for the reasons urged 
under Bethel, and also on account of the pasition of 
the name in this list, the northern Bethel can hardly 
be intended. [Bethel.] [G.] 

BETHUXIA (BsTwAo^a ; Bethulia'), the city 
which was the scene of tlie chief events of the hook 
of Judith, in which book only does the name occur. 
Its position is there described with very minute 
detail. It was near to Dothaim (iv. 6), on a hill 
(6pos) which overlooked (imdvavri) the plain of 
Mraelon (vi. 11, 13, 14, vii. 7, 10, xiii. 10) and 
commanded the passes from that plain to the hill 
country of Manasseh (iv, 7, vii. 1), in a jiosition 
so strong that Holoferaes ahimdon^ the idea of 
taking it by attack, and determined to reduce it by 
possessing himself of the two springs or wells 
(miyai) which wem “ under the city ” in the valley 
at the foot of the eminence on which it was built, 
and from which the inhabitants derived their chief 
supply of water (vi. 11, vii. 7, 13, 21). Not- 
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withstanaing this dehvil, howovor, the identification 
of the site of Bethulia hjw intherto delied all at- 
tempts, nnd is one of the gi-eatest piisszles of sacred 
geography j so miieh so as to form an impoilant 
argument agtiinst the liistorical ti'uth of the book 
of Judith (lloh. iii. Li:i7, 8). 

In the middle ages the name of Bethiilia \ihs 
given to ‘’the Frank Mountain,” between Beth- 
lehem and Jerusalem (Hob. i. 479), but it is unne- 
ressavy to s.iy that this is very much too far to the 
south to suit the naiTative. More lately it has been 
assumed to be Sjfcd in North Galilee (Hob. ii. 
425); which again, if in other respects it would 
agree with the story, is too fai* north. Von Kaiinicr 
(Pttl, l.'io, 6) suggests Saniit'^ which is peihaps 
tlie neaiest to probability. The mins of that town 
aft on an “ isolat«*d rocky hilV* with a plain of 
consid»‘i able extent to the east, and, as tin* as situa- 
tion is concernetl, iiaiui'ally all but iinpi*egnahle (Hob. 
ii, 312). It is about three miles from Votlum, 
and some six or seven from Jenin (Kngannim), 
wliicli stand on the very edge of the gieat plain of 
Esdr.ielon. Though not absolutely commanding 
the p.u>s which luaiU from Jenin to Scb<ii>tich, and 
liiims the only piacticahle a‘U!ent to the high 
country, it is yet siifllcleiitly near to bear out the 
somewhat vague statement of Jiid. V. 6. Nor is 
it uniro))oitant to remember that SimAr actually 
endured a siege of 2 months from T>je/zar Pasha 
without yielding, and that on a subsc(iuciit ocea^ion 
it was ualy taken after a three or four months' in- 
vestment, by a torce very much out of proportion to 
the size of the pla«‘ (Hob. ii. 313). ^0.] 

BETII-Z ACHARI AS. [Ba ni-ZACii arias.] 

BETll'-ZTJIl '3, ?ume of rock ; BridcoAp ; 
Bvthsurit)t a town in the mountains of Judah, 
named between lialhul an<l Gedor (Josh. xv. 58). 
As far as any interpretation c;ui, in their present 
imperfect state, be put ou the genealogical ii^ts of 
1 l*hr. H. 42-40, Betlizur would apjiear from ver. 
45 to have been founded by the people of Maon, 
winch again ha<l derived its ongiu from Hebron. 
However this may be, Hetli-zur was “ built,” — c. 
proKibly foititied — by Kehoboam, with other towns 
of .Iiidali, for the defence of liis new kingdom 
(2 Olir. xi. 7). After the captivity the pople of 
Betli-7ur assisted Nehemiah in tlic lebuiMuigof the 
wall of Jeiiisalein (Nch. iii. 10); the jdaee Imd a 
** ruler” and the peculiar word Pclec (^^3) 

is employed to denote a district or circle attached 
to it, and to some other of the cities mentioned 
here. [Totogp.a ph ic \l Terris.] 

In the war.-» of the Mjiccabees, Bethziir, or Befh- 
sura, played an impoitiint part. It was foiiifie<l 
by .ludas and hi'< brethren “ that the people might 
have a deieiioe against Idumaea,” and they suc- 
ceeded in making it ” very strong and not to be 
taken without gii-at difficulty'' {Jos. Ant, xii. §4) ; 
so much so, tliat it was able to resist for a 
length of time the attacks of Ninioii Mac. (1 Macc. 
xi. 05) and of Lysias (2 Macc. xi. 5', the garrison 
having in ilic foimer case capitulated. Before 
Bethziir took place one of the earliest victories of 
Judas over Lysias (1 Macc. iv. 29), and it was 
in an attempt to lelieve it when besieged by An- 
iiiH’hus Kupalor, that ho was defeated in the posscs 
between Betlizur and Batli-znebarias, and his bro- 
ther Eleazar killetl by one of the elephants of the 
king's ai-my (1 Mace. vi. 32-47; Jos. Ant. xii. 
9, 3). The rccoveiy of the site of IVthznr, under 
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the almost identical name of BeiUsAr, hy Wolcott 
and Hohinson (i. 21G, note; iii. 277), e.xplams its 
impregnability, and also the reason for the choice 
of its position, since it commands the road from 
Boersheba and Hebron, which has always been 
the main approach to Jerusalem ftein the south. 

A short distance from the Tell, on whidi arc 
strewn the remains of the town, is a spring, Ain 
"iVi-Dhirtcchf which in the days of Jerome, and 
later, ww regainlcd as the scene of the baptism of 
the Eunuch by riiillp. The jnobahility of this is 
eUscwhei*e examined [Gaza] ; m the meantime it 
may be noticed that Beitsur is not near the road to 
Gaza (Acts viii. 26), which runs much more to the 
north-west. [Bktii-sura.] [G.] 

BETO'LIUS (BstiJAios), 1 Esd. v. 21. 
[Bethel.] 

BbyrOMES'THAM and BE- 

TOMAS'THEM (BaiTOfiairBaifi) ; Syr. Bith- 
niasthiin'), a town “ over against E,sdraol()n, facing 
tliephun that is near Dothaim” (Jud. iv. 6, xv. 4), 
and which from the manner of its mention would 
seem to have l»ccn of etpial impoitaiice with Be- 
thulia itself. No attempt to iileiitiiy eithci 
Betomestham or Beihulia has been hitherto sue- 
eessful. [Beitiulia. DorilAlM.] [G.] 

BETO'NIM (D'JbS = pistachio nuts ; Bora- 
W/i; Jiftonim^y a town in the inheritance of Ihe 
children of Gad, apparently on their northern 
boundaiy (Josh. xiii. 26), The wonl, somcwliat 
dillereutly pointed, omirs in Gen. xliii. 11, A. V. 
** nuts.” It IS probably lelated to the modern Ai-abic 
word JiuiiH = toiebinth, Pistacia ferebinthvs. [G,] 

BETROTHING. [Marriage.] 

BEU'IjAIIin^^'iyS = married ; olKovfjittrn ; in- 
habilalti)^ the name which the land of Israel is to 
hear, when “ the land shall be married 
Is. Ixii. 4. 

BE'ZAI ('23 ; Boa-<roD, Beiret, Bijirl ; Besni)^ 
“ ('hildrfiii of Bezai,” to the number of 323, 
returnwi fjmn captivity witli /eniblKibel (Ezr. ii. 
17 ; Nell. vii. 2.3). 'fhe name occurs again among 
those who sealwl the covenant (Neh. x, 18). 

[Bassa.] 

m^ZAr,'T:KL : b.«a..<x ; Beseleel). 

1. The artificer to whom was confided by Joho\ah 
the design and evocation of the woiks of ait ir- 
ipnied for the tabernacle in the wildenie.ss (Ex, 
\\\i. l-Ji). His chill ge was chiefly in all works of 
metal, wood, and shine, Alioliab being associated 
with him for the textile fabrics; but it is plain 
fioin tlic tcims ill whicli the two aic mentioni'il 
(\x.xvi. I, 2, xxwiii. 22), as well ns from the enu- 
memtion of the woiks in Bezaleel's name in'xxxvii. 
and xxxviii., that lie w'ns the chief of the two, and 
master of Aholinh’s department ns w’ell as his own. 
Beznleel was of the tribe of Judah, the son bf llri 
the son of Ilnr (or Chur). Hur was the oflspring 
of the man iage of Caleb (one of the chiefs of the 
great family of riiarcz) with Ephmth (1 Chr. ii. 
19, .50), nnd one of his sons, or descendants (comp. 
Huth iv. 20; was Snlma, or Salmon, who is lianded 
down under the title of “ father of Bethlehem ;” 
and who, as the actual father of Boaz, was the direct 
progenitor of king David (1 Chr. ii. 51, 54; Ruth 
iv. 21). [Bp:tmleiiem, Hur.] 

2. One of the sons of I'ahnth-moab who hod 
taken a foreign wife, Ezr. x. 30. 
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BE'ZEK BeC^K; Bezeo), tlio immu of 

two apparently distinct places in Palestine. 

1. The residence of Adoni-bezek, %, e, the “ loi*d 
of Bezek” (Judg. i..5)j in the “lot P'Jjl) of 
Judah ” (vei-se 3), and inlmhited by Caiiaanitcs and 
Pevi/zites (verse 4). Tl»is must iiave been ii 
distinct ))lnce from 

2. Where Saul numlan-ed the forces of Isi-ael 
and Judah before going to the relief of Jaliesh- 
(iileml (1 Sam. xi. 8). From the tci-ms of the iiar- 
ntti ve tins cannot have been more than a day* s maitsh 
from Jnbfsh; and wjus therefoie doubtless sonie- 
Avhere in the centre of the couiitiy, near tlie Jonliin 
A'alley. In awxmlancc with this is the mention in 
the Onomasticon^ <)f two places of this name seven- 
teen miles from Ncapolis (Sh<*chem), on the ihmmI to 
Beth-shc.m. The LXX. inserts iy Bafid after the 
name, poshibly alluding to some “ high place ” at 
which this solemn muster took place. 'J’liis Josephus 
gives as BaXd {Ant. vi. .i, §:5). 

No identification of cither place has been maiie in 
modern times. [O.] 

BE'ZER IN TIIK WILDKRNKSS ("151^133 -1^3: 

^ T ; . - V V » 

Bo<r6p iv rp ; Jiesor in st)iittuiine\ a city of 

the KeulMMiItes, with “ suburbs,’* in the Misftor or 
downs, set a^sirt by Moses as one of the three cities 
(tf refuge on the c-ast of the .Iordan, and allotted to 
the Morarites (I knit. iv. 43; .Tosh. xx. 8, xxi. 3G; 

1 Olir. vi, 78). In the two huit passagis theex.acti 
bpoeifieation, “165^'©3, of the other two is omittwl, 
but tiaces of its former prcsiwe in the text in 
.losli. xxi. If) are furnished us by the nniding of 
the LXX. and Vulg. — rV Botrhp iu ipVM’V* 

M i O’ (Alex, Mitriip) Ka\ rk TtpicrrSpia ; IJosor 
in solitiuibu:, Misor ct Jnser. 

llezcr may lie the Bosor of the Books of Maeea- 
bees. [Bosor.] [O.J 

BE'ZEU (1V3; Bao’di'; Alex. Boordp ; 5o5or), 
son of Zophah, oiio of the heads of the house of 
Asher (1 Chr. vii. 37). 

BE'ZRTH {BriCfB ; Bcthzccha\ a place at 
which Bacchides encamped atler leaving Jeiusalem, 
ami where there was a “ great pit ” (t^ ^piafi rh 
ti4ya; 1 Macc. vii. 19). By Josephus {Ant. xii. 

1 0, §2) the Rime is given os “ the village Beth- 
zetho” {Kt&foi Bri$(ii$i» which recals 

the name applied to the Mount of Olives in the 
early Syiiac recension of the N. T. published by 
Mr. Ciii-eton — Beth-Zaith. The name may thus 
rcter either to the main body of the Mount of 
Olives, or to that branch of it to the north of 
.lerusalem, xvliich at a later period was called 
Bezetha. [(}.] 

BI'ATAS (<^aAfas ; Alex, ^id$as ; Philins^, 
I Esdr. ix. 48. [Pelaiah.] 

BIBT.E (Bii8A/o, LXX. ; Biblia, Vulg.).— 
I. The application of this woitl, icar' ^ 

collected books of the Old and New Testament is 
not to be traced further back than the 5tlk century. 

I I he teiins which the writers of the New Testament 
UM of the Scriptures of the Old are ypwb^ 
(2 Tim. in. 16; Acts viii. 32; (Sal. in. 22), al 
(Matt. xxi. 42; Luke xxiv. 27), tA Uph 
TpdAc^ra (2 Tim. iii. 15). Bi»\(ov is found 
^(2 lim. iv. 13; Rev. x. 3, v. 1), but with uo 

I oistmctive meaning; nor does the use of tA AoiitA 
for the Ilagiographa iu the Pi-efiico 
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to Etxilesiusticus, or of ul If pal fil$\oi in Josephus 
{Ant. i. 6, §2), indicate anything as to the 
use bf tA /SijSAla alone as syiionyirioiis with ri 
ypeu/Aj. The words employed by caily Christian 
writers wei-o naturally ilerived num the language 
of the New Testament, and the old terms, with 
epithets like 0c7a, £710, and the like continued to 
be used by the Greek fathere, as the equivalent 
“Scriptum” was by the Latin. The use ^ 
iraAatA 5ia0‘^fci| in 2 Cor. iii. 14, for the laiy ns 
read iu the synagogues, and the prominence given 
ill the Epistle to the Heb. (vii. 22, viii. 6, ix. 15) 
to the confntst between the waAaid and the KaiP^i, 
IihI gitulualiy to the extension of the foimer to in- 
clude the other books of the Jewish Scriptures, and 
to the application of the latter as of the fomier to a 
l)ook or collection of liooks. Of the Latin equi- 
valents which wci*e adopted by different writers 
{Imtrmnmtuniy Testamentum), the latter met 
with the most general acceptance, and i>erpetuatcd 
itself ill the languagi's of modern Euroix^. One 
passage inTertullian {ndc. Marc. iv. 1) illustrates 
the growing popularity of the word xvliich event- 
ually i>revailed, ^instrnmenti vel quod m.agis in 
usu cst dicere, testameiiti.” The woixl wax na- 
turally used by Greek writers in speaking of the 
parts of these two collections. They emimemte 
(<7. <7. Athan. Sijnop. Sac. Scripts) tA fiipKla of 
the Ol»l and New Testament; and as these were- 
contrasteil with the ajiocryphal books circulated by 
heretics, there was a natural tendency to the appro- 
priation of the worfl as limited by the article to the 
whole collection of the canonical Scriptui*es. In 
Chry.M)stom {/lorn. x. in Oen.f Jlwn. ix. in 0*1.) 
it is thus applied hi a way which shows this 
use to have already become familiar to tliose to 
whom ho wrote. The liturgical use of the Scriiv 
tiires, as the worship of the (’huix;h became orgunist^d, 
would naturally favour this applicntioii. The MSS. 
from which they were mid w’ould be einphaticiilly 
Vie l)ooks of each churoh or monastery. And when 
this pse of the word was establislKMl in the East, ii 
was natural that it should pass gradually to the 
Wftstem ('hurch. The terminology of that Chinch 
bears witness throughout {c. g, Kpiscopus, Pres- 
byter, Diacomis, Litaiiia, Liturgia, Munnehus, Al>- 
bas, and otliers) to its Greek origin, and the history 
of the wonl Bihlia h.Ts followed the iiiinlogy of those 
tout liave been referivd to. Here too there was 
less risk of its being used iu any other than the 
higher meaning, liccause it had not, in spite of 
the introduction even in classical Latinity of Biblio- 
theca, Biblio{)ola, taken the place of libri, or libelli. 
in the common speech of men. 

It is however worthy of note, os bearing on the 
history of the wonl in our own language, and on 
that of its . reception in the Western Church, tliat 
“Bible” is not tbiind in Anglo-Saxon literature, 
though Bibliopecc is given (Lye, Diet. Angto- 
Seuc.) as used in the same sense a? the correspond- 
ing word in mediaeval Litin for the Scriptures as the 
great treasui^house of books (Du Cange and Adeluiig, 
invoc.). If we derive from our mother-tongue the 
singularly happy equivalent of the Greek fiayyt- 
Ktoyt wc have received the word which stands on an 
equal eminence with Gospel ’as one of the later im- 
portations consequent on the Norman Conquest and 
fuller intercourse with the Continent. When the 
English which grew out of this union first appears 
ill literaturo, the word is already naturalised. In 
R. Bninne (p. 290), Piera Ploughman (1916, 4271 ), 
.md Chaucer {Prol. 437), it appears in its dis- 
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tinvtive sense, thoiivli the l.\tter, in at least one 
jNissiii^ (ffotise of Ftinu'y Iloi»k iii.) uses it in a 
way which indiciites that it was not always limited 
to that meuiting. Fioin that time however the 
iiij^her use prevailed to the exclusion of any lower; 
juid the choice of it, rather than of any of its 
synonyines by the great tiTinslators of the Scriptures, 
VVyklyf, Luther, Covenlale, fixed it beyond all 
|M>i»sibiUty of a change. The tranformation of the 
word than a plural into a siuguhir noiin in all the 
inolern l.ingnagcs of Euroiai, though originating 
pmlKibly in the solecisms of the Latin of the 13th 
century (Dll Cange, w voc. Biblid)^ has made it 
titter than it w'ould otherwise have been, for its 
high otHce as the title of that which^ by virtue of 
its unity and plan, is emphatically I'llK Book. 

11. The histoiy of tlie growth of the collections 
known as the Old and New Testament respectively, 
will be found fully under Canon. It falls wnthin 
the sco})e of the present ai'ticle to indicate in what 
way anil by what steps the two came to be looked 
on as of co-oi\liiiate authority, and therefoi*e as paris 
of one whole — how, t. e, the idea of a completed 
Bible, oven before the word c*ne into use, ])i*e- 
s»-nted itself to the minds of men. As reqsiitls a 
large portion of the writings of the New 'IVstameut 
it is not too much to say that they claim an autho- 
rity not lower, nay even highcr-thaii the Old. That 
which had not been revealed to the “ prophets” of 
the Old dispensation is rcvealeil to the prophets of 
the New (Eph. iii. .5). The Apostles write as 
having the Spirit of Christ •(! Cor. vii. 40), 
as teaching and being taught “ hy the revelation of 
Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 12). ' Where they make no 
such diiwt claim their language is still that of men 
who tench as ** having authority,” and so far the 
old prophetic spirit is rtvived in them, and their 
teaching ditfers, as did that of their Master, ti’om 
the traditions of the Scribes. As the revelation of 
(iod tlirough the Son was recognised as fuller and 
more (leiTect than that which had been made iroAvjuf- 
pus icol woXvTpSirus to the fathei:s (Heb. i. 1 ), the 
records of what He had done and siud, when once 
lecogniscd as authentic, could not bo regaixled as 
less sacrcil than the Scriptures of the Jews. Indi- 
cations of this are found even within the N. T. 
itself. Assuming the genuineness of the 2nd Epistle 
of Peter, it shows that within tlio lifetime of the 
Apo:>tles, the Epistles of St. Paul had come to be^ 
classed among the ypa^al of the Church (2 Pet. 
iii. 10). The language of the same Epistle in rela- 
tion to the recorded teaching of Prophets and Apostles 
(iii. 2, of. Eph. iii. 20, iii. 5, v. 11), shows that the 
iraira srpo^yiyrtla ypcKpns can hardly be limited to 
the writings of the Old Testament. The command 
that the letter to the Colossians was to be read In 
the church of Laodicea (Col. iv. 16), though it 
does not prove that it was regarded as of equ^ au- 
thority with the ypnp^ 0tmtwrros, indicates a 
)>ractice which would naturally lead to its being so 
regarderl. The writing of a man who spoke as in- 
spired, could not fail to be ref^cd as partidpatiug in | 
the inspiration. It is part of the development of the 
same feeling that t he earliest records of the woinhip of 
the Christian Church indicate the liturgical use of | 
some at least of the writings of the New, as well as 
of the Old Testament. Justin {Apot. i. 60) places 
tX ikvopLVUpjovtlfMra ruv airorrr^Xuy ns read in 
close connexion with, or in the place of nvy- 
7 pd/i/iora twi' irpo^ijTwv, and this juxta-position 
coiTespotids to the manner in which Ignatius Jiad 
proviously sfioken of al wpo^relat, v6fios Mofir/wr, 
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rb tvnyyiXiou (Bp, ml Sfmyrn. c. 7). It is not 
meant of coiii'sc that such phiiises or such pinctiees 
prove the existence of a recognised collmdiou, but 
they show with what feelings individual writings 
wero regarded. They prejiuie the way for the nc- 
ci'phuice of the whole body of N. T. w'ritiiigs, ns 
soon as the Canon is completed, a.s on a level with 
those of the Old. A little further on and the 
rccitgnition is complete. Theophilns of Antioch 
(at/ Aatolyo, B. iii.), Iroiiaeus (adv. Haer. ii. 
27, iii. 1), Clement of Alexandria (Sttvm, iii. p. 
455, iv. p. 561), Tertulliaii (tit/tf. Prax. 15, 
20), all speak of the New Testament writings (what 
writings they ihcluded under this title is of course 
a distinct question) as making up witli the Old, 
p(a yvaffis (Clem. Al. /. c.), “ totum instrupieii- 
tum utiiusque testaiucnti” (Teit. /. c,), univeisac 
scripturae. As tliis was in pai-t a consequence of 
the liturgical usage referred to, so it reacted on it, 
and inllneuced the transcribers and tianslatoi*s of 
the books which were neeiled for the instruction of 
the Church. The Syrian Peschito in the 3r(l, or at 
the close of the 2nd century, includes (with the 
omission of some of the kyTi\fy6ptva) the New 
I’e^tament as well as the OM. 'fhe Alexandrian 
Cmlex, piesenting in the fullest sense of the woitl a 
complete Bible, may be iiiken as the representative 
of the full maturity of the feeling, which wc have 
.scon in its earlier developments. 

HI. The existence of a colloction of sacred hooks 
recognised as authoritative, leads naturally to a 
more or less systematic arrangement. The aminge- 
meut must rest upon some principle of classilioation. 
The names given to the several books will indicate 
in some instaneos the view taken of their contents, 
in 011101*8 the kind of notation applied both to tlie 
grisiter and smaller divisions of the sacred volunu's. 

The existence of a classitication analogous to that 
adopted hy the later Jews and still retained in the 
printed Hebrew Bibles, is indicated even before the 
completion of the 0. T, Canon (Zech. vii. 12). 
\V1ien the Cannii was looked on ns settled, in the 
{HM'iod covercil by the books of the Apocryj>ha, it 
took a more definite form. The Prologue to Eccle- 
siasticus mentions ** the law and the prophets and 
! the other Books.” In the N. T. there is the same 
[ kind of recognition. “ The Law and the Prophets ” 
is the shorter (Matt. xi. 13,’xxii. 40 ; Acts xiii. 15, 
&c.) ; ** the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms ” 
(Lukexxiv. 44), the fuller shitemeut of the division 
popularly recognised. The arrangement of the 
books of the Heb. text under these three heads, re- 
quires however a further notice. 

1. The Torah f v6post natui’ally continued 

to occupy the position which it must have held from 
the first as the most ancient and authoritative por- 
tion. Whatever questions may be raised as to tlie 
antiquity of the whole Pentateuch in its present 
form, the existence of a book bearing this title is 
traceable to a very early period in the history 
of the Israelites (Josh. i. 8, viii. 3, xxiv. 26). Tlie 
name which must at fii-st have atta<^ed to those 
portions pf the whole hook ivas applied to the earlier 
and contemporaneous history eonncctcd with the 
^ving of the Law, and ascribed to the same writer. 
The markcrl distinctness of the five [Kirtions which 
make up the Torah shows that they must have 
been designed us sejKimte books, and when the 
Canon was completed, and the books in their pi*o- 
sent form made the object of study, names for each 
book were wanted and were found. In the Hebrew 
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clasHiflcation the titles were taken fi’om tlie initial 
wonis, or }>roiuinent words in the initial verse ; in 
that of the JAX. they were ihtended to l)e sigiii- 
ficant of the subject of each liook, and so we liave- 

1 . n'£?W 3 . . Vdyeffis. 

2. nto^ • • 'Ef»5oi. 

•1. AeviriK6v, 

4. *13*703 .... *ApiefioL 

D^'73*n .... AevrtpoySfJiiov. 

The (neck titles were adoptCil witliout clumge, 
eveept as to the 4th in the Latin versions, and from 
iJiVni have descended to the hiblcs of modem 
(!hvist<‘ndom. 

2. The next gron]).prescnt,s a more .singular <‘om- 
biiKition. Theariangement .stands as follows:— 



(prii.lTS) 

. 1 

' j 

Propbetiie. 

D'jnnx . 

1 (’nitdorch) 1 


(postcriiiivs) 

1 D'aop ( 


\ 

1 (tninorfs) * 


.Josh an. 

.fiidKos. 

1 & ‘2 .Samuel. 
1 & ‘2 Klitgb. 
Jsaiiih. 

IC/eklel. 

'I'lu* twelve 

iiiiiiur 

I'ropliets. 


— the Hehi’i'W titles of tliese books conesjxiudiiig to 
those of the Kngli.di bihle>>. 

The lirounds (ft which hooks .siinidy histoiical 
wi'i e eliKscd uiidf*r the .sjnne name as those which 
nmlained the te.Mchirig of Prophets, in the stricter 
sense* of the woid, are not at tii'st sight obvious, but 
the 0. T. presents some lacts which may sugge.'st 
.ui e^])ianatioll. The Sons of the Pjophets (1 Sain. 
\. 5; 2 J\. V. 22, vi. 1) living together as a so- 
ciety, almost as a caste (Am. vii. 14), trained to a 
religions life, cultivating sacred minsticlsy, must 
liavi; occupied a position as iustructoi's of the people, 
e\<m in the absence of the sjwaal calling whicl^ sent 
them as (iud’s mcsscngO/i’s to the people. A body 
of men so jdaced, liecome naturally, unless intellec- 
tual activity is a1>soibed in^ asceticism, historians 
and anualistN. Tlu* refert'iices in the historical 
hooks of the O. T. show that they actually weiv so. 
Natliaii the jmiphet, (lad, the seer of David 
fl Chiv xxix. 29), Ahijah and Iddo (2 Chr, ix. 
29), Isaiah (2 Chr. xxvi. 22, xxxiii. :12), are cit«d 
a.s chroniclers. The gi^tcr antiquity of the earlier 
historic 2 il books, and perhaps the tr^itionol lielief 
that they had originated in this way, were likely to 
co-ofiei-ate in raising them to a high place of honour 
in the an*angement of the Jewish Canon, and so 
they were looked on as having the prophetic cha- 
lacter which was denied to the historical liooks of 
the Hagiographa. The peater extent of the pro - 1 
phecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, no l(»ss than the i 
prominent jmsition which they occupied in the his- 
tory of Jsia(‘l, led naturally to their being recog- 
nised as the Prnphetae Miijoies. The exclusion of 
Daniel from tliis subdlNdsiou is a moro remarkable 
wetj and one which has been ditferently interpreted, 
the ItntionalisUc school of later criticism (Eichhorn, 
!)(* Wette, Bertholdt) seeing in it an indication of 
later date, and therefore of doubtful authenticity, 
wic orthodox school on the other, as represented by 
Hengstenberg (Z>wse#’f. on Dan., Cn. ii. §iv. aiul 
v.), maintaining that the difference rested only on 
lie ground that, though the utterer of predictions, 
le 1^1^ not exercised, os the othcra had done, a 
prophet s office among the people. Whatever may 
have l^n ita origin, the position of this Book in 


the Hagiographa led the later Jews to think and 
Hjieak slightingly of it, and ('hristians who reasoned 
with them out of its prwlictions were met by re- 
marks dispiuaging to its authority (Hengstenberg, 
/. c.). The .'UTangement of the Prophetae ^liuoi es 
does not call for special notice, cxccjit so far as they 
were counted, in order to bring Die wliolo li.st of 
Canonical books within a memorial number, an- 
swering bi that of the letteis in the Hebrew 
alphabet, as a single volume, and described an rh 
iuteicairp6tl>riToy. 

8. J.,ast in order came the gi'oup known as Cctu- 
bimy D'3iri3 (from 303, to write), ypa^eta, ayi6- 
ypcuf>a, including the roinaining books of tlie Hebrew 
('iuioii, arranged in tlic following order, and with 
subordinate divi.sions : 

(«) Psalms, Pioveibs, .Tob. 

(6) The Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclosiast(‘s, Estlier, 

(c) Daniel, Ezra, Ncheniiali, 1 and 2 Chro- 
ni(‘lcs. 

Of tho^e, (a) was distingiiislied by the memorial 
word ODE, truth,*’ fomicd fioin the initial letters 
of the till CL* liooks; (/>) as iriOn, the live 

rolls as tieing wiitten for use in the synagogues on 
sp«H*i.al festivals on live separate lolls. 

Of tlie Hebrew titles of these books, lho.<te which 
ate dc‘icriptive of their contents are the 

Psalms. Proverbs, HS'X La men taf ions 

.. . . » r » 

(from the opening word of wailing in i. 1). The 
Song of Songs *1'^). Ecclesiastes (H^Hp, 

the Preacher). 1 and 2 Chroniclc.s (D'DJll '33*7, 
words of dayss: lecords). 

The Septuagint translation presents, the following 
litliis, — ^oXfioi, riapot^ial, Qprjyoi, ^Atrpia i<r/id- 
Twy, ^EKKArfO’iaa’T'^s, TlapaAenrdfitya (i. e. things 
omitted, as lieing sujipleinentary to the Books of 
Kings). The Latin version imports some of the 
titles, and translates others. P.salmi, Proverbia, 
Threni, Canticiim (Janticorum, Ecclesiastes, Parali- 
pomenon, .'iiid these in their translated form have 
deteimincd the received titles of the book in oui 
English Bib^es, — Ecclesiastes, in which the (Ireek 
title is letaiued, and Chronidos, in wliich the 
Hebrew and not the Creek title is trauslated, lieiiig 
exceptions. 

The LXX. presents, however, some striking va- 
riations ill ]M>int of nmuigcment as well as in rola- 
tion to tlie names of books. Both in this ami in the 
insertion of the hvri\fy6fi(ya, which we no\v know 
as the Apocryjiha, among the other books, we trace 
the absence of that strong reverence for the Canon 
and its traditional older which di.stingui.shed the 
.Tews of Palestine. The L-sw, it is tnie, stands tiret, 
but the di.stinction between the greater and lesser 
prophets, between the Prophets and the Hagio- 
gniphais no longer recognised. Daniel, with the 
Apocryphal additions, follo>vs uixin Ezekiel; the 
Apocryphal Ist or 3rd BookofEsdras comes as a 
2nd following on the Canonical Ezra. Tobit and 
Judith arc placed after Nchemiah, Wisdom (So^fa 
SaXd/uoneros) and Ecclesiasticus (So^Ia Sefpax) 
aflcr Canticles, Baruch before and the Epistle of 
Jeremiah after Lamentations, tlie tjvelvc Lesser 
Proj^icts liefore the four Greater, and the two Books 
of Macc^ibces come at the close of all. The Latin 
version follows nearly the same order, inveiting the 
relative position of the greater and lesser prophets. 

P 2 
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The separation of the douhtfui books under the title 
of Apocrypha in the l^iotestiuit veraioiw of tlie 
Sciiptiires, left the others in the onler in which we 
now have them. 

The histoiy of the nrrangeinent of the Books of j 
the New Testament presents some variations, not 
without interest, as indicating ditl'erences of feeling 
or moties of thought. The ti)ur Ctospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles uniformly stand first. They 
are so f.ir to the New what the Pentateuch was 
to the Old Testament. They do not present 
howe\er in themselves, as the lk)oks of Moses 
did, any oi*der of succession. The actual order 
d^s not depend iijxin the rank or function of 
the writers to whom they arc assigned. The two 
not written by Apostles are preceded and followed 
by those whi^ are, and it seems as if the true ex- 
planation were to be found in a traditional belief 
as to the dates of the several Gospels, according to 
which St. Matthew’s, whether in its Greek or He- 
bi'ew form, was the e.'irliest, and St. John’s the 
latest. The aiimigement once adopted would na- 
turally confirm the belief, and so we find it assumed 
by Irenaeiis, Origen, Augustine. The position of 
the Acts as an intermediate book, the secpiel to the 
Gospels, the prelude to the Epistles, was obviously 
a natural one. After this we meet with some 
striking difTerenccs. The order in the Alerandrian, 
Vatican and Ephraem MSS. (A B C) gives pre- 
cedence to the Catholic Epistles, and as this is also 
recognised by the Council of Laodicea 60), 

Cyril of Jerusalem {Catech. iv. p. .35), and Atha- 
n«asiiis {Epist, Feat. ed. Bened. i. p. 961), it would 
appear to have been characteristic of the Eastern 
Churches. Lachmann, who bases his recension of 
the text chiefly on this family of MSS., has repro- 
duced the an’angcment in his editions. The 
Western Church on the other hand, as repre- 
sented by Jerome, Augustine, and their successors, 
gave priority of position to the Paulino Epistle, 
and as the onler in which those were given presents 
(1.) those addressed to Churches arranged accord- 
ing to their relative imjxirtancc, (2.) those ad- 
dressed to individuals, the foremost phice was na- 
turally occupied by the Epistle to the Romans. 
The tendency of the Western Church to recognise 
Rome as its centre of authority may perhaps in 
part a(x»unt for this departure from the custom of 
the East. The order of the Paiiliiie Epistles them- 
selves, however, is generally tlie same, and the 
only conspicuoubly dill'crer.t arrangement was tliat 
of Marcion, who aimed at a ciironologic^il onler. 
In the three MSS. above referred to, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews comes after 2 Thessaloniaiis. In those 
followed by Jerome, it stands, as in the English 
Bible and the Textus Receptiis, after Philemon. We 
are left to conjecture the gi’ounds of this difference. 
Possibly the abifence of St. Paul’s name, possibly 
the doubts wh||ch exi-sted as to his being the sole 
author of it, possibly its approximation to the cha- 
racter of the Catholic Epistles may have determined 
the arrangement. The Apocalypse, ns might be 
expected tram the peculiar character of its contents, 
occupied a position by itself. Its comparatively 
late recognition may have determined the position 
which it has uniformly held as the last of the 
Sacred Books. 

IV, DivisUm into Chapters and Verses. As 
soon as any break is made in the continuous writing 
whidi has characterised in nearly all countries the | 
early stages of the art, we get the germs of a j 
system of division. But these divisions may be | 
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used for two distinct pur|K»ses. So far as they are 
useil to exhibit the iogitvil relations of wonls, clauses 
and scnteiKM^s to each'other, they tend to a recognised 
punctuation. So far lus they ai*e used for greater coii- 
venieiu* of reference, or as a help to the memory, 
they answer to the ch.nph'rs and verses of our mo- 
dern Bibles. The question now to be answered is 
that which asks what systems of notation of the 
latter kind have been employed at dilferciit times 
by transcribers of’ the Old and New Testament, and 
to whom we owe the system now in use. 

(^1.) The Hebrew of the Old Testament. 

It is hai*dly possible to conceive of the liturgical 
use of me books of the Old Testament, without soiftc 
kinds of recognised division. In proportion a.s the 
books were studied and commented on hi the schools 
of the Rabbis, the division would become more 
tcchiiicid and complete, and hence the existing no- 
tation which is recognised in the 'ralmud (the Ge- 
mara ascribing it to Moses, — Hupfeld, Slml. nmi 
Krit. 1830, p. 827) may probably have originated 
in the earlier stages of the growth of the synagogue 
ritual. 'I'he New Testament quohitions from the 
Old aro for the most part eitai without any more 
specific reference thiui to the Book from wliich they 
come. The references however in Mark xii. 26 
and Luke xx. .37 rrjs Birov\ Rom. xi. 2 
(iv *HXf^) and Acta viii. .32 irtpioxh 
ypaip^s), indicate a division ^iidi Ihod become 
familiar, and show that some aP least of the sec- 
tions were known popularly by titles tiiken from 
their subjects. In like iniuincr the existence of a 
cycle of lessons is indicated by Luke iv. 17 ; Acts 
xiii. 15, XV. 21; 2 Cor. iii. 14; and this, whether 
identusil or not with the later Rabbinic cycle, must 
have involved an arrangement analogous to that 
subsequently adophnl. 

The Talmudic division is on the following plan. 
The law was in the first instance divided into fifty- 
four Pafshioth = sections, so .os to pro- 

vide a lesson for each Sabbath in the Jewish inter- 
calary year, provision being ina<le for the shmter 
year by the combination of’ two of tlie shorter sec- 
tions. Co-existing with this there was a subdi- 
vision into lesser Parshioth, which served to de- 
termine the portions of the sections taken by the 
several readers in tlie synagogues. The lesser Par- 
shioth themselves were c’lasscd under two hciuL 
— the o])en (Hiri’inB* rrtuehoth) which serv'od 
to indicate a change 'of subjeii analogous to that 
between two paragraphs in modern writing, and 
began acconliiigly a fresh line in the MSS., and the 
Shut (nilWnp, Satumoth), which corresponded to 
minor divisions, and were marked only by a space 
within the line. The initial letters B and D 
served as a notation, in the margin or in the text 
itself, for the two kinds of sections. The threefold 
initial BBD or DDD. was used when the com- 
mencement of one of the I’arshioth coincided with 
that of a Sabhatl) lesson (comp. Keil. Einleituny in 
dis A. T. §170, 171). 

A difTeppiit temiiiology was employed for the 
Prophetae Priores and Posteriores, and the division 
was less uniform. The tradition of the .Tews that the 
Prophets were first rejid in the service of the syna- 
gogue, and consequently divided iqto sections, Ix*- 
caiise the reading of the Law had been forbidden 
by Aiitiochus Epiphancs, rests ,upon a very slight 
foundation, but its existence is at any rate a proof 
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(hut the Law was believed to have been sybtematic- 
ally divided before the wime process was applied to the 
other l)ooks. The name of the sectioiih In this case 
was rmppn (llaphtnroth, flora *105, dimittere). 
If the name wen* apjilied in tliis way beccUtse 
the lessons from tlic Ibopliets came at the close of 
the synagogue service, and so were followed by the 
dismissai of the people (Vitiiiiga de tiuntuj. iii. 2, 
20), its histr)iy would present a singular analogy 
to that of “ Missa/* “ Mass,” on the assumption 
that it also was derived from the ** Ite missa est,** 
by which the congiegation ivas informed of the 
conclusion of the earlier poition of the service of 
the Chundi. The {leciiliar use of Mhwa shortly 
atU'r its appearance in the L.atiu of ecclcsiastic»il 
Mrriters in a sense ecpiivnlent to that of llaptarotli 
(sex Missas de PiophetA Esaift fiicitc, Caesar. 
Arclat. and Aurefion in Bingham, Ant. xiii. 1) 
presents at least a singular coincidence. The Ilap- 
fciroth themselves were intemhsl to corresiwnd with 
th<* larger Parshioth of the Law, so that there might 
be a distinct lesson for each Sabbath in the int(*rcn- 
lary year as before ; but tlie traditions of the Ger- 
man aiul the Spanish Jews, lioth of them of great 
antiquity, presetit a considerable diversity in the 
length of the divisions, and sliow ♦hat they bail 
never been determined by the same authoiity as 
that which had settled the Paishioth of the Law 
(\'an der llooght, Prnefat. in Bib. §155). Of the 
traditional divisions of the Hebrew Bible however 
that which has exorcised most inllnence in thf re- 
evived arrangement of the text, Wiis the subdivision 
of the larger sections into verses (D'pIDS Pesu- 
kirn). These do not ap|)oar to have been 'use«l till 
the post-Talmudic recension of the text by the 
Masorctes of the 9th century. They were then 
applied, first to the prose and afterwards to the 
poelicallMioks of the Hebrew Saiptures, supei*sed- 
ing in the latter the arrangement of <rrlxoh kSAo, 
K6^ixara, lines and groups of lines, which had been 
hastsl upon metriixd considerations. The verses of 
(he Masoretic divisions were preaervod with compa- 
ratively hlight vaiiatitms through the middle ages, 
and came to the knowledge of translators and editors 
when the uKi'iition of Knrop<»an stiholars was di- 
recfrtl to the study of Hebiew. In the Hebrew 
MS»S. the iiotatiou hail be<*u simply markeil by the 
Soph-Psussnk ( : ) at the eml of each verse ; and 
in the earlier printed Hebrew Bibles (Sabionetta’s, 
1557, and Platitin’s, 15G(}) the Hebrew numerals 
which guide tlie reader in referring, arc attached to 
evwy fifth verse only. The Concordance of liabbi 
Nathan 1450, however, had rest»l on the applica- 
tion of a numeral to each verse, and this was 
.'ulopted by the lAiminican Pagiiiniis in his Latin 
version, 1528, and carried throughout, the whole of 
f he 01(1 and New I'estimcnt, coinciding substentially, 
as regards the foitner, with tlie Masoretic, and 
themfbrc with the modem division, but differing 
materially as to the New Testament from that 
whicli was adopted by Kobcii. Stephens (c/. m/m) 
and through his widely circulate editions pissed 
into general reception. The eliief fa^*ts that remain 
to be stated as to tlie verse divisions of the Old 
Testament are, (1.) that it was adopted by Stephens 
ill his edition of the Vulgate, 1555, and by Frellon \ 
ill that of 155G ; that it appeared, for the fiwt time 
in an English tnuislation, in the Geneva Bible of 
15G0, and was thence transfen-ed to the Bishops’ 
Bible of 1508, and the Authorised Veraion of 1011. 
La Coverdaie’s Bible we meet with the older iiota- 
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lion, wliich was in familiar use fur other hooks, and 
retainc'd in some instances (c. //. in refcienees to 
Plato), to the present times. The lettei-s ABO 
D are plated at equal distances in tlie margin of 
each page, and the refeiencc is made to the page 
(or, in tlie (»se of Scripture, to the chapter) and the 
letter accordingly. 

The Septuagiiit translation, together with the 
Latin versions bused iijion it, have contributed little 
or nothing to the received division of tlie Bibles. 
Made at a time w'hen the Babbinic subdivisions 
were not enfbrceil, huidly jierhaps existing, and not 
used in the worship of the synagogue, thei'e was no 
reason for the scrupulous cnio which showed itself 
in regard to the llebr(*w text. The language of 
Tertuliian (^Sewp. ii.) and Jerome (in Mic. vi. 9 ; 
Zeph. iii. 4) implies the existence of “capitula” of 
some sort ; but the word does not appear to have 
been used in any more detinite sense than ** locus” 
or “ pissage.” The liturgical use of }ioi tions of the 
Old Testament would lead to the employment ot 
some notation to distiiiguirii the iivayvdfa-fiaTtt or 
** Icctiones, * and individual students or ti-anscrib(*ri» 
might adopt a systiin of refeience of their own ; but 
we find nothing coirosjwnding to the fully organised 
notation which originated with the 'ralmudists or 
Masoreti^s. It is jmssible indeed that the general 
use of Loctionaria — in which tlie portions lesul in 
Hie Churuli services were written separately— may 
have hindered the development of such a system. 
Whatever traces of it we find are accordingly wanty 
and fluiitiiating. The sticlio-metric mode of writing 
(». e. the division of the text into short lines ge- 
nerally with very little regard to the sense ) adopted 
in the 4th or 5th centuries (see Prolcfiofn. to Bicit- 
m<Tex^%8eptuaijint, i. §0), though it may have faci- 
litated reference, or been useful as a guide to the 
reader ill the balf-cbnnt commonly used in liturgical 
.semces, was too aibitraiy (except where it corre- 
s])onded to the parallel clauses of the Hebrew poet- 
ical books) and inconvenient to be generally adopted. 
The Alexandrian MSS. present a ]KU’tial notation 
of Kf(|>aAara, but as regards the Old Testament these 
are found only in portions of Beuteronomy and 
Joshua. Traces exist (Monument. Eccles. Coteler. 
Breitinger, Prolog, ut ffnp.') of a like division in 
Nunibeis, Exodus, and Leviticus, and Latin MSS. 
pieseiit frequently a system of division into “ tituli ” 
or capita la,” but without any recognised standards. 
In the l.'itii century, liowever, the development of 
theology us a science, and the more frequent use of 
the Scriptuies as a textrbook for lectures, led to the 
general adoption of a more systematic division, 
tniditionally ascribed to Stephen Langtoii, Arch- 
bishop of Canteibury (Triveti Anml. p. 182, etl. 
Oxori), Hugh de St. Cher ((Lbci-t Geiiebrard, 
Chtvn/ol, 1. iv. p. 644), and passing through his 
Commentary (PosiiUu in Vniversa Jiihliti, and 
Concordance, circ. 1240) into general use. No 
other subdivision of the chapters was united with 
this beyond tliat indicatiHl by the marginal letters 
A B C I) as described above. 

As I'egards the Old Testament then, the present 
an’nngement pws out of the union of Cardinal 
Hugo's capitular division and the Masoretic verse.s. 
The Apocryphal books, to which of course no Ma- 
1 soretic division was applicable, did not receive a 
versiuular division till tbo Latin edition of Paguinus 
in 1528, nor tho division now in use till St.ephens*s 
edition of the Vulgate in 1545. The history of the 
New Testament presents some additional facts of 
interest. Here, os in tTic case of the Old, tho 
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oystcMn of notatiou i::i*cw out of the iiecossitieM of 
st\uly. The winiwiii.son of .the (Jospel immitive 
gave rise to attempts to exhibit the harmony be- 
tween them. Of tiiese, the first of which we have 
{•.ny record, was the Dintessaron of 'fation in the 
2nd ceiituiy (Kiiseb. JL PJ, iv. 29). This was 
followed by a work of like charaiAer fiom 
Ainmonius of Alexandria in the 3rd (F.ns. Epist. 
mi Cftrpiannin), The system .adopted by Am- 
nninius, however, that of attaching to the Gospel 
i)f St. Matthew the {Kuoillel prtssjiges of the other 
three, and inserting those which were not parallel, 
de.stroye<l the outward tonn iii which the Gospel 
history had been recorded, was praictieally inconve- 
nient. Nor di«l tbeir labours have any direct effect 
on the arrangement of the Greek text, unless we 
adopt the conjectures of Mill and Wetstoin that it is 
to Ainmonius or Tatioii that wo have to ascribe the 
marginal notation of icc^dXaia, marked by A H 
r A, which are found in the older MSS. The 
search after a more convenient method of exhibiting 
the parallelisms of the Gospels led Eusebius of 
Cachurea to fonn the ten Canons (ledvover, registers) 
which bear his name, and in which the sections of 
tho Gospels are chissed according as the fact nar- 
r.ati^l is found in one Evangelist only, or in two or 
more. In applying this system to the tnmscrip- 
tion of the (ioN{teIs, each of them was divided 
into shorter sections of variable length, and to each 
of thi>se were attached two nuineials, one indicating 
the Canon under which it would be found, and the 
other its pbuxi in that Canon. lAikc, for ex- 
ample, would repmsent tho 13th section Moiiging 
to the first Canon. This division, however, ex- 
tended only to the books that had otjine under the 
study of the Harmonists. The Epistles «)f St. 
Paul were first divided in a similar manner by the 
unknown Bishop to whom Euthalius assigns the 
ciasdit of it {circ, 39(3), and ho himself, at the in- 
stigation of Atliaua.sius, applied the method of divi* 
sion to the Acts and the Catholic E|)istles. Andrew, 
bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, completed tJie 
woik by dividing the A])oraiypse {circ, .'SOO). 

Of the four great uncial MSS., A presents tlie 
Ammonian or Eusebian nuineials and aiuons, C 
and 1) the numerals without the canons. B has 
neither numerals nor canons, but a notation of its 
own, tbe chief peculiarity of wliich is, that the 
Epistles of St. Paul are treats I as a single Isiok, and 
brought under a continuous capitulation. Afb;r |»a.ss- 
ing into disuse and so into comparative oblivion, 
the Eusebian and Eiithalian diiisions have recently 
(since 1827) again become familiar to the English 
student through Bishop LloyiVs edition of the 
tjieek I'estamcnt. 

With the New Testainent, however, as with the 
Old, tlie division into chapters adopted by Hugh dc 
St. Cher superstsled those that had lieeu hi use 
fu-eviously, api)c<arcd in the early editions of the 
Vulgate, was trausferred to the Englisli Bible hy 
Coverdale and so became univei*sal. The notation 
of the verses ii} each chapter naturally followed on 
the use of the Masoretic verses for the Old Testa- 
ment. The superiority of such a division over the 
marginal notation A B C 1) in the Bible of Car- 
dinal Hugh dc St.' Cher le<l men to adopt on 
analogous system for the New. In the Latin ver- 
sion of Pagiiinub accordingly, there is a versicular 
division, though differing from the one subsequently 
used in the greater length of its verses. The ab- 
sence of an authoritative standnid like that of tlie 
Masoretes, left more scope to the iiidividuul discre- 
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tion of editora or printers, and the activity of the 
two Stephenses (xitiseil that which they mlopted in 
their numerous editions of the Greek Testament and 
Vulgate to be generally icccived. In the Prefiice 
to the Concordance, publisheil by Henry Stephens, 
1.591, he gives the following account of the origin 
of this division. His father, he tells us, finding 
the books of the New Testament already divideni 
into cb.aptei*s (tmeni.ato, or sections), pioceedeil to a 
further subdivision into verses. The n.ainc rersiciili 
did not commend itself to him. He would have 
preferretl tmemntia or sectiunculae, but the pre- 
ference of othei-s for the former letl him to adopt it. 
The whole work was accomplished “ inter eqiut.an- 
liim” on his journey fiom P.aris to Lyons. While 
it w.'is in pi ogress men doubted of its success. No 
sooner w.os it known than it met with universal 
acci'ptance. The eilition in whioli this division wa.s 
first adopted w.as published in 1.5.) 1, another came 
fiom the same press in 1555. It was used for the 
Vulgate in the Antwerp edition of llentenius in 
1.559, for the English version published jn Geneva 
in 1.500, and fiom that time, with slight variations 
I in detail, has been universally recognised, 'flie con- 
cuieucc of such a system for reference is obvious ; 
but it may be questioned whether it luis'not been 
pui'chased by a great sacrifice of the perception by 
ordinary reaidei-s of the true onler .and connexion of 
the books of the Bible. In some cases the division 
of chapters separates portions which are very closely 
united (See e. g. M.att. ix. 38, and x. 1, xix. 1, 
and XX. 1 ; Mark ii. 23-28, and iv. l-t5, viii. 38, 
and ix. 1 ; Luke xx. 45-47, and xxi. 1-4; Acts vii. 
00, and viii. 1 ; 1 Cor. x. 33, xi. 1 ; 2 (Jor. iv. 
18, V. 1, vi. 18, and vii. 1), aial throughout gives 
the impression ot a fomiai division altogether at 
vaiiancc with the continuous flow of nanative or 
thought which chunicterised the book as it came 
fi-om the hand of the writer. The separation of 
vei*ses in its turn has conduced largely to tbe habit 
of building doctriiml systems iqKni is(»lateil texts. 
The advantages of the received jnetlasl ai c united 
with those of an .arrangement repixisenting the m i- 
giual more taithfiilly iu the structure of the Para- 
graph Bibles, lately publislied by dill'erent editors, 
and in the Greek Testaments of Lloy«l, Lacluiiann, 
and Tischendorf. 5’ho student ought, Iiowever, to 
icmenibcr in using the.se that the paragraphs belong 
to tiie cilitor not to the writer, and are thei efbre 
liable to the same casualties rising out ot^ siihjiHitivo 
peculiarities, dogmatic bias, .and the like, as the 
cluipters of our common Bibles. Piactiisilly the 
risk of such casualties has been i educed almost to a 
minimum by the care of editors to avoid the eiToi-s 
into which their prcdcccssura have fallen, but the 
jiossibility of the evil exists, and should therefore be 
guarded against by the exercise of an indepiMidcnt 
judgment. [E. H. P.] 

BICH'BI d?? ; BoxopM j Bichri and 
Bochri; first-bom, Sim.; youthful, Gesen., Fiirst ; 
but perhaps rather tmi of Bechcr), ancestor of 
Sheba (2 Sam. xx. 1 ff.). [Bkciikk.] [A. C. H.]. 

BID'KAIU 0|p*13 ; BaStKdp ; .Toseph. Ba8d- 
Kpos ; Badacer), Jehu's “ captoin ” ; Joseph. 

H r^s rptrris potpas iiyepdp. Ant. ix. 6, §.3), 
iginolly his fellow-officQr (2 K. ix. 2.5) ; who ooin- 
pletcd the sentence on Jehorain son of Ahab, by 
casting his body into tho field of Naboth after Jehu 
hud transfixed liiin with an arrow. 

BIER. [Burial.] 
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BIG'THA (Nnaa; BapaCi', Biujathii), one 
of the seven “ chmnlx'iliuiis ” (D'D^'ID, eunuchs) 
of the hai-etn of Ahasueiiis (Esth. i. H)). 

BIC4THAN and BIG'TIIANA (inn, Esth. 
ii. ‘Jl, smd vi. 2; Biujathan\m eunuch 

'rhumberlain, A. V.) in the couit of Ahnsucrus, one 
«»f tiiose “ wlio kept the <l<ior ** (intirg. “ threshold,” 
iipXiffwfmTOipvKaKtSf LXX.), and who oon.spii(Hl 
with Teresh, one of his (•oa«ljutoi’s, against tlie king’s 
life. Tlic consj>iraey was detected by Moitlecai, and 
the eunuchs liung. riideaux {Con. i. 3ti3) ^uppoM^s 
that these olli'vis had been partially su]H*rseded by 
the degradation of Vashti, and sought revenge by 
the murder of Ahnsiierus. This suggestion falls in 
with tliat of the ('bildee Vs., and of the LXX. 
uhidi ill Esth. 'ii. 'Jl interpolates the woi-ds 
^\tnr^dri(ray oi Svo evvouxoi rov fiatrlKttas .... 
Sri npoijx^'n Mop8ox««>s» The name is omittisl 
by the LXX. oiidMith occasions. Bigthan is probably 
denved frdni the Persian and Sanskrit lioffculdnttf 
“ a gift of (fortune ” (Gesen. s. t>.). [K. iV. F.] 

lilG'VAI C'5^3 ; Bayov4, Bayoudt ; Bcymi, 
JJtytnii). 

1. “ Children of Bigvai,” 2050 (Nch. 2067) in 
uuinbi‘r, rctuiTieil from the ruptivily with Zeruli- 
babel (Exr. ii. 14; Neh. vii. 19), and 72 of them 
at a later date with Ezia (Ear. viii. 14). [BagOI ; 
Bago.] 

2. Aiiparently one of the chiefs of Zei-ubbabel’s 
esp(«dition (Ezr. ii. 2 j Neh. vii. 7), and who atU‘i- 
waids signed the covenant (Neh. x. 16). 

lUL'D.'VD contcntioiif if G«- 

senius* derivation of it from 1”]^ ti be conect; 
BoASdS j Baldad'^t the second of Joli’s* three fiijinls. 
He is called tJie Shuhite” >\hich implies 

both his family an<l nation. Shuah was the name 
of a son of Abraham and Keturah, ami of an Aiii- 
bian tiibe spi-ung iVoni him, »lien he had been sent 
eastwanl by his father. Gesen. (.v. r.) supjioses it 
to be “ the same as the ^axKala of Ptolemy (v. 1.5) 
to the east of B.ataneu,” and therefore to the cast of 
the land of Uz [SilUAU]. 'fhe LXX. strangely 
enough, renders it 6 rwy l&avx^vy ripavyos, ap- 
])earing to intend n distinction between him and 
the^tlier friends, whom in the same verse it calls 
fiafiKfh (.Tob ii. 1 1). 

Bildad takes a share in each of the thiee contixi- 
veraies with Job (viii. xviii. x-xv.). He follows in 
the tiain of Eliphaz, but with nioit* violent decln* 
matiori, less argument, and keener invective. His 
iuldress is abrupt and untender, and in his very hist 
HjxH*ch he cruelly attributes the deatH of Job’s 
children to their own transgi'essions ; and loudly 
calls on Job to R>|)eiit of his supposed crimes. His 
sewjiid speech (xviii.) merely recapitulates his fonner 
assertions of the temporal calamities of the wicked ; 
on this occasion he im])lieB, without cx]n'essing, 
Job’s wickedness, and does not condescend to exhort 
liim to I'epentance. In the third s|)ecch (xxv,), un- 
able to refute the sulicrcr’s niguments, he tak©» 
refuge in irrelevant d(^atism on GoiPs gloiy 
and man’s nothingness: in reply to which Job 
justly reproves him both for deficiency in ai^imeiit 
and failui-e in charitable forbcanuioe (Ewald, t/as 
Bitch Ijob). [F. W. F.] 

BIUEAM (DiJ^3 ; ’Ic/ifSAdav, Alex. ; 

Baalam\ a biwn in the western half of the ti iIh* 
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of ^Innassch, named only in I Chr. vi. 7u, as being 
j given (with its “ suburbs ”) to the Koliathitc.>>. In 
the lists in Josh. xvii. and xxi. this name does not 
I iipiM>ar, and Ibleamand Gath-rimmon are substituted 
j for it, the fonner by an easy change of letters, the 
I latter uiim tain. [(iATllRlMMON; Jul.KAM.] [G.] 

I BlL'GjtH(ni^3; ic/j/'O- 1 - A 

priest in the time of David; the head of the 
fifteenth couise for the temple semce (1 Chr. xxiv. 
U). 

2. A priest who returned fioin iiabylun with 
Zcrubbabel and Joshua (Neh. xii. 5, 18); jiiobably 
the same who, under the slightly nltcied name 
BlLOAt, sealed the euvciiant (Nch. x. 8). 

BTL'OAI (*1^3 i B.\ 7 at ; Beloat), Keh. x. 8 ; 
probably the same as BiLGAil, 2. 

BIIi'IUH (nn^3 ; BoXXil ; Bala). 1. UrihI- 
maid of Ivachel (Gen, xxix. 29), and concubine of 
Jacob, to whom she boro Dan and Naphtali (Gen. xxx, 
3-8, XXXV, 25, xlvi. 25 ; I Chr. vii. 13). Her 8te|s. 
son Reuben afterwai-ds lay with her (Gen. xxxv. 22), 
which entailed a curse upon Reuben (Gen. x'lix. 4). 

2. A town of tlie Simcoiiites (1 Chr. iv. 29); 
also called Baalah and Balah. [Baai<, p. 147, 
No. 2, 6.] 

BIL'HAN (jn^3; BoAodju, BoAodv; Bala an, 
Balan; the same n^ot as Bilhah, Gen. xxx. 3, &c. 
The final | is evidently a Horite temiinntion, ns in 
ZaaVan, Aluin, Dislian, Aron, J.otan, Alvan, Heradan, 
Eshbaii, &c. ; and may be com]KUcd with the 
Etniscau enn, Gieek a>)s, my, fkc.;. 

1. A Horile chief, son of Ezer, son of Seir, dwell- 
ing in Mount Stdr, in the land of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi. 27 ; 1 Chr. i. 42)1 

2. A Benjnmite, son of Jediacd (1 Chr. vii. 10). 
It does not api>ear ch»rly irom which of the sons 
of Benjamin Jedincl was descended, as he is not 
mentioned in Gen. xlvi. 21, or Nmn. xxvi. But ns 
he was the father of Ehud (ver. 10), mid Ehud 
seems, from 1 Chr. viii. 3, 6, to have Iwen a son 
of Bela, Jediael, and consequnntly Bilhmi, w’cie 
probably Belaites. The occ’unence of Bilhan as 
well ns Bela in the tribe of Benjamin, names both 
iiniKU-ted fiimi Edom, is romarkable. [.\. C. H.] 

BIL'SHAN ; BaHaaif, BaXadv, Bet- 
s<m), one of Zeriibbabel’s companions on his expe- 
dition fiom Babylon (kz» ii. 2; Neh, vii. 7). 

BIM'UAL C^nj?3 ; Bajxo^A ; Chamaal), one 
of the sons of Japhlet in the line of Asher (1 Chr. 
vii. .33). 

BIN'EA (Ky33 ; Baavti ; Banaa), the son of 
Moza; one of the dcscendont-s of Sjiiil (1 Chr. viii. 
37 ; ix. 43). 

BIN'NUI (''133 ; Bavovl, Bavata, Bov( ; i?cn- 
not, Benaias, Btinnui). 1. A I.evite, father of 
Noadiah, in Ezra’s time (Ezr. viii. 33). 

2 . One of the sons of Pahath-moab, who had 
taken a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 30). [Balnuus.] 

3 . Another Israelite, of the sons of Baiii, who 
had also taken a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 38). 

4 . Alteied from Bani in the con-esponding list 
ill Ezra (Nch. vii. 1.5L 

5. A Levite, sou of Hcnadad, who assisted at tlie 
repoiation of the wall of Jerusalem, under Nelic*- 
miahy Nch. iii. 24 ; x. 0. He is jiossibly also the 
Biiiiuii in xii. 8. 
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BIRDS "ViSV, ri ir«T€iiA— rij 

6pvta Tov ovpewoVf tipyis, dpifiOtoy; mlttcris, ncis), 
biixis are miMitioned its ai tides ot‘ food in Dent, 
xiv. 11, 20, the intei mediate veises containing a 
list of unclean birds which weie not to be eaten. 
Theie is a similar list in Lev. xi. 13-U9. Fiom 
Job vi. G, Luke xi. 12, we find that me eggs of 
biixls were also eaten. Quails and pigeons are 
dlible bii'ds mentioned in the O. T. Our Saviour s 
mention of the hen gathciing her chickens under 
her wing implies that the domestic fowl was known 
in Palestine. The ait of snanng wild birds is re- 
feiTod to in Ps.cxxiv. 7; Piov. i. 17, vii. 2.3; Am. 
iii. 5; Hos. v. 1, vii. 12. The cage full of birds in 
Jer. V. 27, was a tiap in which decoy«biids were 
placed to entice otheis, and furnished with a tiap- 
door which could be di upped by a fowler watching 
at a distance. This practice is mentioned in Ecclus. 
xi. 30 (irtpdi^ 0rip€vriis iv KaprdWtp ; comp. 
Arist. I/ist, Anim. ix. 8). In Dcut. xxii. 6, it is 
commanded tliat an Israelite finding a birdVnest in 
his, path might take the young or the eggs, but 
must let the hen-bird go. By this means the 
extirpation of any species w.as guarded i^ainst. 
Oomp. Phocyl. Carm. 80, seq. ; 

nc 6pvi0as ofia irdvraf i\e<r0<a' 

fiilTepa i cxirpoXiirotc, W V€orrov$. 

Bii'ds were not oi-diuarily used as victims in the 
Jewish sacritices. They weic not deemed valuable 
enough for that pui-pose ; but the substitution of 
tui-tle-ilovcs and pigeons was permitted to the poor, 
and in the sacrifice for puritication. The way of 
ctfering them is detailed in Lev. i. 15-17, and v. 8 ; 
and it is worthy of notice that tlie pmctioc of not 
dividing them, which was the case iu other victims, 
was of high antiquity (Gen. xv. 10). 

The abundance of bii'ds in the East has been 
mentioned by many travcllei-s. In Curzon*s Mo- 
wusteries of the Levant^ and iu Stanley’s Sinai and 
Palestine, this abundance is noticed ; by the latter 
iu connexion with his admiiablo illustration of the 
parable of the sower (Matt. xiii. 4). (Comp. Rosen- 
miiller, Morgenl. v. 69.) 

The nests of birds wci-e readily allowed by the 
Orientals to remain in their temples and sanctuaries, 
as though they liad placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of God (comp. Heiod. i. 1.69 ; Aelian, V. H. 
V. 17). There is probably an allusion to this in 
P.S. Ixxxiv. 3. 

The seasons of migration observed by bii’ds are 
noticed in .Ter. viii. 7. Birds of song are mentioned 
in Ps. civ. 12 ; Eccl. xii. 4. Ducks and geese are 
supposed to be meant by the word D'"}3*13 in 
1 K. iv. 23. [W.'*D.] 

BIR'SHA (y^3 ; Bofxrd; Berea), king of 
(iomonha at the time of the invasion of Chedor- 
hiomor (Gen. xiv. 2). 

BIRTH-DAYS (tA ytydaia. Matt. xiv. 6). 
Pro{)crly rA ytviOhM is a birthday feast (and hence 
in the early writers the day of a martyr s comme- 
moration), but tA ywiffia seems to be used in this 
sense by a Hellenism, for in Heiod. iv. 26, it means 
a day in honoui' of the dead. It is very probable 
that in Matt. xiv. 6, the feast to coinmemoiato He- 
rod’s accession is intended, for we know that such 
leasts were common (especially in Herod’s family, 
Joseph. Ard, xv. 11, §3; Blunt’s Coincidences, 
Append, vii.), and weie called ** tlie day of the 
king” (Hos. vii. 6). The Gemsirists distinguish ex- 
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pressly between K'D1J3.7«»'*'^<riaiegiii, 

and llio m'!?n DV or biitlitt^y. (Lightlbot, JJot 
Hchr. ad Matt. xiv. 6.) 

'fhe custom of observing b’ltlul.ays is very an- 
cient (Gen. xl. 20; Jer. xx. 16); and iu Job i. 
4, &c., we read that Job’s sons “ feasted every one 
his day.” In Persia tliey weie celebrated with jhi- 
culiar honours and banquets, for ilio details of which 
see Herod, i. 138. And in Egypt “ the butlulays 
of the kings were celebrated with gieat pomp. They 
were looked upon as holy: no busiucss was done 
upon them, and ail classes indulged in the festivities 
suitable to the occasion. Eveiy Egyjitian attached 
much im^xirtsuicc to the day, and even to the hour 
of his birth” (Wilkinson, v. 290). Piobably in 
consequence of the ceremonies usual in their celebra- 
tion the Jews ri^arded their observance ns an idola- 
trous custom (Lightfoot, /. c.). [K. W. E.) 

BIBTUBIQHT (*1^31; ri irpmmiKuC). 

The advantages accruing to the oldest, son were 
not definitely fixed in jsitriiirchal times. The 
theory that he was the priest of the faiHily rests on 
no scriptural statement, and the Hahbis appear 
divided on the (;uestiun (see Ilottinger’s Note on 
GoodicijCs Moses ami Aaron, i. 1 ; IJgol. iii. 63). 
Gicat respect was paid to him in 4hc household, 
and, as the family widened into a tribe, this giew 
into a sustained authority, undefined s.ave by cus- 
tom, iu all matteis of common interest. Tims the 
“ [Minces ’* of the congregation had probably rights 
of primogeniture (Num. vii. 2, xxi. 18, xxv. 14). 
A “double jKiition ” of the patei'nal pro[x*i’ty was 
allotted by the Mosaic law (Dcut. xxi. 16-17), nor 
could the caprice of the father de[)rive him of it. 
This probably means twice as much as any other 
son enjoyed. Such was tlie inheritance of Jose[)h, 
his sons I'eckoniug with his brethren, and becoming 
lunuls of tribes. This seems to ex{»l:un the request 
of Elisha for a “ double portion ” of Elijali’s spirit 
(2 K. ii. 9). Reuben, through his unfilial ixinduct, 
was deprived of the birthright (Gen. xlix. 4 ; 1 Chr. 
V. 1). It is likely that some remembrance of this 
lost pre-eminence stined tlie Reubenite leadei's of 
Korah’s rebellion (Num. xvi. 1, 2, xxvi. 5-9). 
Esau’s act, ti'niisfen'ing his right to Jacob, was al- 
lowed valid (Gen. xxv. 33), The first-bom of the 
king was bis successor by law (2 Chr. xxi. 3) ; 
David, however, by divine appointment, excluded 
Adonijah iu iavour of Solomon, which deviation 
from rule was indicated by the anointing (Goodwin, 
I, c, 4, with Hottinger’s notes). The firat-bom of 
a line is often noted by the early scriptural genea- 
logies, e.g. Gen. xxii. 21j xxv. 13; Num, xxvi. 5, 
&c. The Jews attached a sacred import to the title 
(see Schottgen, //or. Hehr. i. 922) and thus ** firat- 
l^m ” and “ first-begotten ” seem applied to the 
Messiah (Rom. viii. 29, Heb. i. 6). [H. II.] 

BiK’ZAViTH (nina, Keri, nma ; B*p- 

6at9» Alex. B(/>(aic ; Barsaith), a name occurring 
in the genealogies of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 31), and 
apparently, from the mode of its mention, the name 
of a place (coni]), the similar expression, “ father of 
Bethlehem,” “ father of Tekoa," &c. in chaps, ii. 
and iv.). The reading of the Keri may be intei'- 
prated “ well of olives.” No trace of it is found 
elsewhere. 

BISH'IiAM (0^3 ; Beselam), apparently an 
ofiicor or commissioner (ffvvratrffofi^yos, 1 Esd. ii. 
16) of Artaxerxra in Palestine at the time of the 
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ii*tum of Zeriilibabel furni captivity (Kzr. iv. 7). 
By the LXX. the woi*d is translatoil, iv ia 

; see niJU’giii of A. V., and so also both xVrabic 
au<l Syi iac versions. 

BISHOP (^irfiTKoiroj). This word, applied 
in the N. T. to the olliceis of the Church who 
wore charged with coi tain functiou.s of superintend- 
ence, had been in use before sis a title of ofll^e. 
The inspectors or coininissioners sent by Athens to 
her subject-states weic iirl<rK<nroi (Aristoph. Av, 
1022), and their ollice, like that of the Spartan 
llarmosts, authorised tiiem to interfeie in idl the 
political ariangements of the state to which they 
were sent. I'hc title was still current and beginning 
to be used by the Romans in the later <hiys of the 
republic (Cic. nd Alt, vii. 11). The Hellenistic 
Jews found it employed iu the LXX. though with 
no very definite value, for ofllccis charged with 
eeitaiii function-s (Num. iv. 10, xxxi. 14; Ps. cix. 
K ; Is. lx. 17 ; for Hcb. or TipB). When 

the organisation of the Christian churches in fien- 
tilc cities involved the .'issigiimeiit of the work of 
{Kistoial superinicudence to a di.stiuct order the title 
ivliTKmoi pmseiited itself as at once convenient 
.and llmiiliar, and was tlieiefore sjuloptcd its leadily 
as the woiil elder (irpctr/Si^rcpos) luid b(*en in the 
mother chuich of JerusaJem. That the two titles 
weie originally equivalent is. deal' fioin the follow- 
ing facts. 

1. ivla-Koirot and vptffflvTtpoi are nowhere 

named together as being ordeis distinct fiom eiich 
other. I 

2. iviaKovoi and iidKovoi are named jis appa- 
rently an exhaustive division of the otliccrs of 
cliuiches addi&ssed hy St. Patd as mi apostle (Phil, 
i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 1, 8). 

3. The same jxjrsonH ai*e described by both 
luiines (Acts xx. 17, 18; Tit. i. 5, 8). 

4. irp((rj9i}T€po( discharge functions which are 
essentially episc.opal, i, c. involving piustoial super- 
iuL'iidence (1 Tim. v. 17; 1 Pet. v. 1,2), The 
age lliat followed that of the xXpostles witnessed a 
giiulujil change in the application of tlie wonis, and 
ill the Rpistles of Ignatius, even in their least inter- 
polatetl or most mutilated foim, the bishop is le- 
cognised as distinct from, and superior to, the 
Piesbytera (Fp. ad Smym. viii. ; ad Trail, ii., 
iii., viii. ; ad Magn, vi.). In those of Clement of 
Rome, however, the two woixls are still dealt with 
as iuterchangeable (1 Cor. xlii., xliv», Ivii.). The 
oinibsioii of any mention of an iirlaKovos in aildi- 
tion to the irpttrfiirfpci and HiAkovoi in Poly- 
cai-p’s Epistle to the Philippious (c. v.), and the 
enumeiation of “ apostoli, episcopi, doctores, mi- 
nistri,” in the Shepherd of Uermas (i. 3, 5), ai'e 
less decisive, but indicate a transition stage in the 
history <jf the word. 

Assuming as proved the identity of the bishops 
and eiders of the N. T. we have to inquire into — 
1. The relation which existed between the two 
titles. 2. The. functions and mode of apjioiiitment 
of the men to whom both titles were applied. 3. 
'fheir relations to the geneial government and dis- 
cipline of the Church. 

I. There can be no doubt that Tp^a^irrepoi liad 
the priority in order of time. The existence of a 
bo<ly blaring that name is implied in the use of tlie 
correlative ot vedrepoi (comp. Luke xii. 26 ; 1 Pet, 
V. 1 , 5) in the narrative of Ananias ( Acts v. (i)'. The 
order itself is lucognised iu Acts xi. 30, .and takes 
l>art in tlie deliberations of the Church at Jerusa- 
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lem in Acts xv. It is tiansfiTiod by Paul and B.u- • 
nabas to the Ceutile churches in tlieir first mis- 
.sionary journey (Acts xiii. 23). I'he earliest use 
of MiTKoiroi, on the other hand, is iu the addiess 
of Bt. l*aiil to the elders at Miletus (Acts xx. 18), 
and thcic it is rather descriptive of functions than 
given as a title. The earliest epistle iu which it 
is fonnalty used as equivalent to vptafi^epoi (ex- 
cept on the improbable hypothesis that Timothy 
belongs to tiic period following on St. Paul’s di*- 
}iartui'e from Ephesus in Acts xx. 1) is tliat to the 
Piiilippians, as late as the time of Ids fii-st impri- 
soiuncnt at Rome. It was natural, indeed, that 
this should be the oitler; tliat the word derived 
trom the usages of the synagogues of Palestine, 
every one of which harl its superintending cldei's 

(D'JJjT ; comp. Luke vii. 3), should precede that 
borrowed from the constitution of a Greek state. 

If the bitter was aftcrwaids felt to be the more 
adequate, it may have been because tlieie was a life 
in tlie organisation of the Church higher than that 
of the synagogues, and functions of ]Ku>toial super- 
intendence devolving on the eldeis of the (3iri.sti.aii 
coiigiegation which wimg unknown to those of the 
other periods. It liad tlie merit of being descriptive 
as well as titular; a “ nutnen odicii” as well as a 
** nomcn dignitatis.” It could be associated, as the 
other could not be, with the thought of the highest 
pastoial supciititendcnce — of Christ himself as the 
irotp^v Kal ivlffKOTTos (1 Pot. ii. 25). 

II. Of the Older in which tlie first eldeis weie 
appointed, as of the ocnision which led to the 
institution of the oHice, we have no lecord. Ai go- 
ing from the analogy of the Seven in Acts vi. 5, 6, 
it would seem probable that they weie chown by 
the membcis of the Chuich collectively (jicssibly 
to take the place that had been filled by the Seven, 
comp. Stanley’s Ajwst. Age, p. 64) and then set npai t 
to their office by the laying on of the apostlej*’ 
hands. In the case of Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 14; 

2 Tim. i. 6) the wpfc^vripiov, probably the bwly 
of the elders at Lystra, liad taken pait with the 
apostle in this act of oi'dinatioa; but heie it 
lemains doubtful whether the office to wliicli 
Timothy was appointed was that of the Bi.sliop- 
Eldcr or one derived from the special commission 
witli which the two epistli^ addressed to him .show 
him to have been entrusted. The connexion of 
1 Tim. V. 22 is, on the whole, against our refei- 
riiig the. laying on of Iwnds there spoken of to the or- 
dination of elders (comp. Hammond, in loc,), and the 
Nime may be said of Hcb. vi. 2. The impo.sition 
of hands w.os indeed the outward sign of the com- 
raunimtion of all spiritual ^ ^ 

functions for which lequired, and 

its u.se for the bitter (as#n 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. 
i. 6) was connected with its iiisti umentality in the 
bestowal of the former. The conditions which 
were to be observed in choosing t1ie.<»e officers, as 
stated in the [xistoral epistles, are, bbimeloss life 
and reputation among those “that aie without” 
as well as within the Church, fitness tor the work 
of teaching, the wide kindliness of temper which 
shows itself in hospitality, the being ** the hu.sbimd 
of one wife ” (i. e. accoi'ding to tlie most probable 
interpretation, not divorcisl and then married to 
another; but comp, llamnintid, Estius, Ellicott, in 
loc.), showing powers of goTcrnmeiit in Ills own 
household as well as in self-control, not being a 
recent and , thei efoi e, an untried cun vei t. When ap- 
pointed, the duties of the bi.shcp-eldei s appear to liji\ v 
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been AS follows: — 1. (lenuial BUjiciiiitoiidoMce <ner 
the spiritual well-being of the tltjok (I JVt. v. 2). 
Accoixling to the tuiipects which this function pie- 
.seiitcd tho^e.ou whom Jt devolved were deM^iibcil 
as Toififi'es (Kph. iv. 11), frpoear&Tfs (1 Tim. v. 

• 17), irpoiffrdixfyoi (1 Thess. v. 12). Its exercise 
Ciill^ for the Kv$fptrf}(rtus (1 Cor. au. 

28). The hist two of the above titles imply ob- 
viously a recognised rank, as well as woik, which 
would show itself natuially in special mniks of 
honour in the meetings of the Church. 2. The 
work of teaching, both publicly and jwivately 
(I Thess. V. 12; Tit. i. 9 ; 1 Tim. v. 17). At* 
fust, it appeal's fiom the desciiptiou of the prac- 
tices of the Church in 1 Cor. xiv. 26, the work of 
uial teaching, whatever fuim it assumeil, was not 
limited to tmy body of men, but was cxeicised ac- 
cording as each man (xissessed a sp<>cial 
it. Even then, however, there we»e, as the warn- 
ings of that (^pter show, some inconveniences 
atteiidmit on this ficedoui, and it was a nntuial 
remedy to select men for the special function of 
teaching because they possessed the 
then gradually to conhue that work to them. The 
work of pleaching (K^pdo’a’cii/) to the heathen did 
not belong, apparently, to the bishop-eldeis as such, 
hut was the oflice of the apostlc-ovangelist. Their 
<luty was to feed the floo/tf teaching publicly (Tit. 
i. 9), (Opposing erjois, admonishing privately (1 
Thess. V. 12). 3. The w’ork of visiting the sick 
appeal's in Jam. v. 14, as assigned to the eMeis of 
the Chuich. There, indeed, it is connected witli 
the pmciioe of anointing as a means of healing, 
but this oflice of Christian sym|)athy w^ould not, 
we may believe, be confined to the oxeioi.se of the 
ext.raoitlinaiy x^P^^P^’’’'^ ia/xdrtaVf and it is pio- 
bably to this, and to acts of a like kind, that we 
ai e to refer the dvriXaixfidveaGai r&v darOtvoifyrwv 
of Acts xix. 34, ami the of 1 Cor. xii. 

28. 4. Among these acts of charity that of leeeiv- 
ing strangers occupied a conspicuous place (I Tim. 
iii. 2 ; Tit. i. 8). 'J’he bishop-eldei''s house was to 
lie the house of the Christum who anived in a 
strange city and found himself witliout a fiiwid. 
5. Of the pait taken by them in the liturgical 
meetings of the Chuich w'c have no di^tirlct evi- 
dence. Reasoning from the language of J Cor. x. 
xii., and fioin the practices of the post-a|•o^tol^c 
age, we may believe that they would preside at 
such meetings, that it would bi'Iong to them to 
blo.s.s and to give thanks when the Church met to 
break bread. 

The mode in which these olficers of the Cliuieh 
w'eie suppoitod or lemuneiatcd varied probably in 
diil'erent cities. At Miletus St. Paul exhoits the 
elders of the Church to follow his example and 
w'ork for their own livelilipod (Acts xix. 34). In 
1 Cor. ix. 14, and Gal. vi. 6, he asseits the right 
of the ministera of the Chiirch to be suppoi ted by 
it. In 1 Tim. v. 17, he gives a special a]>plicatioa 
of the principle in the assignment of a double allow- 
ance comp. Hammond, in hv.) to those who 
have been conspicuous for their activity. 

Collectively at Jerusalem, and probably in other 
churches, the body of bishop-elders took pait in 
deliberations (Acts xv. 6-22, xxi. 18), addressed 
other churches (ibid, xv. 23), were joiu^ with the 
apostles in the work of ordaining by the Laying on 
of hands (2 Tim. i. 6). It lay in the necessities of 
any oi-ganised society that such a body of men 
.should be subject to a power higher than their own, 
whether vo.sted in one cIuksoii by themselves or de- 
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riving its authonty flora some e.\tuiiial suuice; and 
,wc find acc*oifliiigly that it b'loiigod to the delegate 
of an a|)ostle, and it fortiori to the apo^tJe him.self, 
to receive ecx'iisatious .against thqni, to hear evi- 
dence, to admonish wheie theie was the hope of 
amendment, to d(‘(x)se wheie this prove<l liiinvailing 
(1 Tim. v. 19, iv. I ; Tit. iii. 10;. 

III. It is clear from what has been said that 
epifico{)al fiinctioii.s in the modem soii.se of the 
woids, as implying a special supeiiiitendcnee over 
the ministers of the Chinch, belonged only to the 
apostles and those whom they invested with their 
authority. The name of ajiostle was not., howe\ er, 
limiteil to the twelve. It was claiminl for St. Paul 
for himself (1 Cor. ix. 1) ; it is used by him of 
otheis (Rom. xvd. 7; 2 Cor. viii. 23; Phil, 
ii. 2.'>). It is clear that a process of change 
must have been at woik between tlio date of the 
latest of the pastoral epistles and the lett<*is of 
Ignatius, leading not so much to an altered organi- 
sation us to a modilication of the origiiinl teiiiii- 
nology. The name of apostle is looketl on in the 
latter as belonging to the past, a title of lionour 
which their succt'ssois could not claim. That of 
bishop lises in its significance, and takes the place 
left ^oicant. The dangers by whicl^ the (Jhiuch 
w.as thicatcned made the exeicise of the authority 
whicli wa.s thus tinnsmitted more iiecessaiy. The 
pel muneiit supciiiit«ndcncc of the bishop over a given 
distiict, as oontiastcd with the less settled rule of 
the tiavelling .a])OKr1e, would tenil to its <leveloj>. 
ment. The Revelation of St. .John pi e.sont.s some- 
thing like ail iiitei mediate stage in this pi,ocess. 
The angels of the seven churches arc paitly ad- 
dros.sp<l as their lepiesentatives, paitly ns individuals 
luling them (Rev. ii. 2, iii. 2-4). The name may 
belong to the special symlKilisin of the Apoc»ily|tsc, 
or have been intioduce*! like irp^ffPirtpot from the 
organisation of the synagogue, and wc have no 
reason for believing it ever to have been in cuirent 
use as pait of the leiminology of the Church. But 
the functions a.ssigned to the augels are those of the 
earlier apostniate, of the later episcopate. The 
abiKso of tile old title of the highest ollicc by pro- 
tcudeis, .as in Itev. ii. 2, may have 1 «h 1 to a reaction 
against its being u.sed at all except for those to 
whom it beloiigeil Kar 4^ox‘hy> In tliis, or in 
some similar way, the constitution of the Ciiuich 
assumeil its later foim; the bishops, piesbyteia, 
and deacons of the Ignatinn liipistles, took tlic place 
of the apostles, bishops, elders, and deacons, of the 
^>cw Testament (Slcanley, Sermms and JCasayb 
on the Apostolui Age^ pp. 63-77 ; NeandePs Pflan^, 
u. I^eit. i. p. 248-206 ; August! , ChristL ArchUol. 
b. ii. c. 6). 

The later histoiy of the woi-d is only so far le- 
mai'kable as illustrating by its universal leeeption 
in all the western chinches, and even in those of 
Sp’ia, the influence of the* organisation which 
oiiginated in the cities of (ireece or the Proconsular 
Asia, and the extent to which Gieek was the uni- 
versal medium of intercourse for the churches of the 
first and second centuries (Milman, Latin Chrvit, 
b. 1. c. i.) : nowiicre do we find any attempt at 
substituting a Latin cquivalout, hai^ly even an 
explanation of its meaning. Augustine {de Civ, D, 
i. 9) compares it with “ spccnlatoros,” “piaepositi;” 
Jerome {Kp, VII f, ad Evagr,) with “ superin- 
teiidcutes.” The title episcopus itself, wi^ its 
companions, presbyter and diaconus, was trans- 
mitted by tiie Latin of the Western Church to all 
Hie Rornimcc languages. The uicrobcrs of tlie 
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Gothic race receiv«l it, as they received their 
(Christianity, tVpm the missionaries of the Latin 
Church. [K. II. P.J 

BITHI'AH (iljnS, tmrsinpper, lit. daitg/iter, 
of Je/iomh ; BerOia Bethu.i)i claughtei- of a Pha- 
raoh, and wife of Mured, a descendant of Judidi 
(IChr. iv. 18). The date of Mered cannot he 
detorinined, for the genealogy in whiuli his ntune 
occurs is indistinct, some portion of it having ap- 
IMiiently been lost. It Ls piobable, however, that 
lie should be rcferreii to the time before the Exodus, 
or to a period not much later. Phanioh in this 
place might be conjectiiied not to be the Egyptian 
legal title, but to be or repiesi*nt a Hebrew name; 
but the name Bithiah probably implies convei>ion, 
and the other wife of Mcied sewns to l)c called 
“ the Jewess.** Hnlcss we suppose a transposition 
m the text, or the loss of some of the iiiimos of Bie 
children of Meretrs wives, wo must consider the 
name of Bithiah undei stood belbre “ she Imre 
Mil lain*’ (ver. 17), and the latter part of ver. 18 
and ver. 19 to be rccaiiitulatory ; but the J.XX. 
does not admit any except the sKxmd of these c*on- 
joctures. The Sciiptuies, as well ns the Egyptian 
monuments, show that tlic Pharaohs iiitenriaiiied 
with foi-eigncre ; but such allhmces seem to have 
been contracted with royal fUmilies alone. It may 
be supposed that Bithiah was taken aiptive. There 
is, however, no graund for considering her to have 
been a concubine: on the conti'ary, she is shown 
to be a wife, from her hiking preceilencc of one 
specially designated as sucli. [K. S, P.] 

BITH'RON (mora accurately “ tlie Bithran,** 
innan, the broken or divided pUtce^ from "IHS j 
to ent Hfj Ges. ; HAijk vaparelyovtrav ; omfiis 
Bctlihoron), a place — flora the foim of the ex- 
pression, “ all the Bithron,*’ doubtless a district — 
111 the Aiabah or Jordan valh'y, on the cjust side of 
the ii\er (2 Sam. ii. 29). Thu spot at which 
Ahnci’s party crosscil the Jordan not being sixx-ifieil, 
we cannot fix the position of the Bithron, which 
lay iH'tweeii that fonl and ^Tahanaim. As far lus we 
know the whole of the country in the Gh6r on the 
other siile of the river is of the broken and intcr- 
sectwl chaiacter indicated by tlie derivation of the 
name. If the renderings of the Vulg. and Aqmln .are 
coirect, they must of coui'se intend another Beth- 
horon than the well known one. Bothharam, the 
coiijoctiii*e of Theiiius, is also not pixibable, [<I.j 

BTTHYN'IA (BiSvyla). This piovince of Asia 
Minor, though illustrious in the earlier i»irts of 
))ostpapostolic history, through Pliny’s letters and 
the Council of Nicaca, has little connexion with 
the history of the Apostles themselves. It is only 
mentioned in Acts xvi. 7, and in I Pet. i. 1 . From 
the former of these passages it appwira that St. 
Paul, when on his progress from Iconium to Troa.H, 
in the eoiirae of hi.s second niissioiiary jounicy, 
matle an attempt to enter BitJ^ynia, but was pre- 
vented, cither by providentim hindi'anccs or by 
<lirefit Divine intimations. From the latter it is 
evident that, when St. Peter wrote his first Epistle, 
there were Christians (proliably of Jewish or 
proselyte origin) in some of the towns of this pro- 
vince, as well as in ** Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia 
and Asia.’* • 

Bithynia, considei'ed as a Koman province, was 
«'n ttie west contiguous to Asia. On the cast its 
limits uiidei'went great modifiaitious. The praviiicc 
was originally inherited by the Koman republic 
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I (n.O. 74) as a legacy from Nicomedes 111., the last 
! of an independent line of monarchs, one of whom 
had invited into Asia Minor those Gauls, who gave 
the name of Galatia to the centi'al district of the 
]>eiiinsula. Ou the death of Mitliridates, king of 
Pontus, L.c. 08, the western part of the Pontic 
kingdom was added to the province of BiMiyiiia, 
which again ree.eived further accessions on this side 
under Augustus a.d. 7. Thus the province is 
sometimes called “Pontus and Bithynia” in in- 
scriptions ; and. the language of Pliny*s lettera is 
similar. The province of Pontus was not con- 
stituted till tlie reign of Nero [PONTUS], It is 
oliservable that in Acts ii. 9 Pontus is in the 
enumeration and not Bithynia, and that in 1 Pet. i. 1 
both are mentioned. 8ee Marquaixlt*s continuation 
of Becker’s Bom, Altci-thumcTf HI. i. p. 149. For 
a description of the country, which is mountainous, 
well-wooded and fertile, Hamilton’s liascarc/ies in 
A.M. may be consulted , also a paper by A insworth in 
the lioif, Gcog. Jottrn'tl, \ol. ix. The couise of the 
river Kbyndaciis is a marked feature on the wi'stern 
frontier of Bithynia, and the snowy range of the 
My&ian Olympus on the south-west. [J. S. H.] 

BITTERN Kipod), an animal men- 

tioned in connexion with the desolations of Baby- 
lon, Idumaea, and Nineveh (Is. xiv. 23, xxxiv. 
11, and Zeph. ii. 14). In all these passages 
tlic LXX. have the hedgehog or por- 

cupine, a ti‘anslation which Geseuins defends on 
etymological grounds, deriving fram 

{contractus esf, ** quippe qui pnte metu coniol- 
rat et contrahni se *’). The context of the pas^sges 
ill which it occura seems to inquire an aquatic Inrl 
rather than a quadruped, and this is continned by 
the Arabic version, which has Al-houbant, the 
name of a biiil which, aceonling to Shaw, is ol’ the 
bigtiehs of*n capon, but of a longer habit of body. 
The bitteiTi answers these conditions, and is a soli- 
tary bird, loving marahy ground. Its scientific 
n.ame is /iotaurim stetiaris, and it belongs to tlie 
Griiidnc or enmes, [W, 1).] 

BIZJOTII'JAH (iTnVt?; LXX. oniih.; 
Baziothia^f a town in the south of Judah naintsl 
with Bueushkha and Baalaii (Josh. xv. 28). No 
mention or identitieiitioii of it is found elsi*- 
where. [G]. 

BTZ'THA (Nnt3; BaCdy, Alex. Ba^va ; 
the .second of the seven eunuchs of king 
Ahasnerus* haiein (Est, i. 10). The .name js Per- 
sian, jiossihly a wonl referring to his 

condition as a eunuch (Ges. Thes. 197). 

BT<A INS (nV3y3K ;• 4»\vKTld€s, ^Kinraiyah 
LXX. ; Ex. ix. 9, ivaCtovtrai fy re rois ayOp^ois 
Kal 4y rots rerpdwocri\ also pustvia u/yAtw), 
vio1<»it ulcerous inflammations (from ^'13, to boil 
up). It was the sixth plague of Egypt, and .hence 
is called in Dent, xxviii. 27, lb's, “the botch of 

Egypt” cf. Job ii. 7, n pni^). it 

seems U> have been the i^ofpii &yp(a or black leprosy, 
a feai-ful kind of elephantiasis (comp. Plin. xwi. S)- 
It must have come with dmadful intensity on the 
magicians whose art it bniliiHl, and whose sci’upiiloiis 
cleanliness (HeresL ii. 36) it rendeml nugatory: so 
that they were unable to stand in the presence of 
Moses lxH3iii.se of the boils. 
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Other names lor purulent and lojjrous erii])tions are 
nwb mna (Morjhea alba), nnSD (Morpheti 
nij'i'ii), and the nioie Iiarinless scab finQDD, Lev. 
xiii. passim (Jahn, A.rch. Bibl. §189). [F. W. F.] 

BLASPHEMY {fiXcunpri/ila), in its techni- 
cal Kn!;li>h sigiiiiies the s|)eaking evil of 

Cod (n^ if is found 

Ps. Ixxiv. 18; Is. IH. 5; Rom. ii. ;i4, &c. But atv 
coi^ling to its derivation {fi\dvr<o quasi 

it may mean any species of calumny and 
abuse (or even an unlucky woixl, Kurip. /on, 1187) : 
sc*o I K. xxi. 10 ; Acts xviii. G ; Jude 9, &c. Hence 
in the LXX. it is used to render •qnn, Job ii. 

2 K. rix. 6 ; IVMn, 2 K. lix. 4, and Hos. rii. 

16, so that it means “ rc'projich,*’ “ derision,** &c. : 
iuul it has even a wider use, as 2 Sam. xii. 14, wheie 
it mci-ms ** to dc*spisc Judaism,** and I Macc. ii. G, 
where jSAao’t^/tla = idolatry. In Sir. iii. 18 we 
have fiAdurilyrifios 6 iyKaraKiiriljv irar^pa, 
where it is equivalent to.Karr^pafieVos (Sclileusnei, 
Thesanr, s, o.). 

Blasphemy Wiis punished with stoning, which 
was inliictcd on the son of Sheloniith (Lev. xxiv. 
11). On this chai^ both our Lord and St. Stephen 
were condemned to death by the Jews. From Lev. 
xxiv. 16, wrongly understood, arose the singular su- 
{lerstition about never even pnmouncinq the name 
of .Tehovah. t]x. xxii. 28, “Thou shalt not revile 
the gotls, nor curse the ruler of thy people,’* does 
not refer to blasphemy in the stritjt sense, since 
** clohim ** is there used (as elsewhere) of inagis- 
ti ates, &c. 

The Jews, misapplying Ex. xxiil. 13, “ Make no 
mention of the name of other gods,” seemed to think 
themselves bound to give nicknames to the heathen 
deities ; hence their use of Bosheth for Baal, Bethaven 
for Bethel, Bcelzebul for Bwlzebub, IIos. iv. 5, &c. 
it is not strange that this ** contumelia numiiiura** 
(Plin. xiii. 9), joiiieci to their zealous prose- 
lytism, made them so deeply unpopular .among the 
nations of antiquity (Winer, s,v. (rottestmterunff'). 
When a pei^ion heaixl blasphemy he laid his hand 
on the he-ad of the otlcndcr, to symboli/c bis sole 
ivsjKaisibillty for the guilt, and rising on his f«*t, 
tore his robe, which might never again he mendcHl. 

( On the mystical reasons for these olisenaiices, see 
Lightibot, I/or, Hcbr. Matt. xxvi. 65.) 

It only remains to speak of “the bla.spheiny' 
against the Holy Ghost,’* which has been so fruitful 
a theme for speculation and controversy (Matt. xii. 
32 ; Mark iii. 28). It consisted in attributing to 
the power of Ssdan those unquestionable minicle.s, 
which Jesus perfoiincd by “ the finger of Cod,** and 
the power of the Holy Spirit ; nor have we any safe 
ground for extending it to include all soi-tsof vnlling 
(as distinguishetl from wilful) ofl’ences, besides tliis 
one, limitit^ and special sin. The oOm misunder- 
stood expression “it shall not >>e foigivcn him, 
neither in this world, &c.,** is a direct application 
of a Jewish phnisc in allusion to a Jewish error, and 
will not bear the inferences so often extoited from it. 
According to the Jewish school notions, “a quo 
blasphemutur nomen Dei, ci non valet poenitentia 
ail suspendendum judicium, nec dies expiationis ad 
expiandum, nec plagae ad adstergeidum, se<l omnes 
sus|iendunt judicium, et imrs (/bsterqit.** In refu- 
tation of this tiiulition our Lonl used the phrase to 
imply tliat “ blasphemy against tlie Holy Chost 
shall not he forgiven ; neither before deaths fior« as 
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ymt vainly d/vum, by means of death ” (Lightfuot, 
Hor, Hcbr, ad toanm'). As there ^ are no tenable 
grounds for identifying this blasphemy with “ the 
sin unto death,*' 1 John v. IG, we bhall not here 
enter into the very ditllcult inquiries to which that 
expression letwls. [F. W. F.] 

BTiAS'TUS (BAdiTTOs), the chamberlain (d ^irl 
rov Koiriovef) of Hejihl Agrip|)a 1., mentioned 
.\cts xii. 20, as liaving been inatle by the people of 
Tyre and Sidon a mediator between them and the 
king’s anger. [li. A.] 

BLINDING. [?uNisiiMi:3iT8.] 
BLINDNESS (jn-J?, nnj?, from the root 
*Viy, to bore) is extremely common in the East from 
many causes ; e, g. the quantities of dust and sand 
pulverised by the sun’s intense hejit ; the pei-petual 
ghwe of light ; the contiast of the heat with the 
cold sea-air on the coast where blindness is spe- 
cially prevalent ; the dews at night w bile they sleep 
on the roofs; small i)Ox, old age, &c.; ami perluq^ 
more than all the Mahommedan fatalism, whleh 
leads to a neglect of the p»opt*r remedies in time. 
One tniveller mentions 4000 blind men in Cairo, 
and Volney reckons tliat 1 in eveiy 5 were blind, 
besides others with sore eyes (i. 86). I.udd, the 
ancient Lydda, and Ramtch^ ^ fearful noto- 
riety for the number of blind persons they contain. 
The common saying is that in Lwld every man is 
cither blind or has but one eye. Jaffa is said to 
contain 500 blind out of a population of 5000 at 
most. Theie is an asylum lor the blind in Cairo 
(which at present contains 300), and their conduct 
is often turbulent and fanatic (Lane, i. 30, 202 ; 
Trench, On the Mirarlvs ; Matt. ix. 27, &c.). Blind 
beggai-s figure repeatedly in the N. T. (Matt. xii. 
22), and “ opening the eyes of the blind’* is men- 
tionci! in prophecy as a pcculi.'U’ attribute of the 
Messiah (Is, xxix. 18, &c,). The Jews were s|w- 
cially charged to tieat the blind with compassion 
and care (Lev. ilx. 4; Dent, xxvii. 18). 

Penal and miiaculous blindness are several times 
mentioned in the Bible (Gen. xix. 11, iopaefa, 
LXX.; 2 K. >i, 18-22; Acts ix. 9), In the last 
passage some have nttempted (on the ground of St. 
Luke’s pjofession as a physician) to attai:h a tech- 
nical meaning to (ThStos (Jalin, Arch, 

Itihl, §201), viz. a 8jH>t or “ thin tunicle ovei- the 
cornea,” which vanishes naturally after a time ; for 
which fact Winer (s. w. Blindheit) quotes HippoiT. 
(Praedic.t. ii. 215) hxhvh , , , iKKtalvovrai koI 
cuftaylCorrai fjv rpwfii ri imytvi^Tai iv rolrrtp 
this does not remox'e the miracu- 
lous character of the inflictiou. In the some way 
analogies are quoted for the use of sidiva (Matt, 
viii. 23, &c.) and of fishgall in the case of the 
of Tobuis ; but, whatever may bo thought 
of the latter instance, it is very olivious that in the 
former the saliva was no more instrumental in Uie 
cure than the touch^Ioue would hove been- (Ti-encli 
on the Miracles^ (unoc,). 

Blindness wilfully inflicted for political or other 
purposes was common in the East, and is alluded to ir. 
Scripture (1 Sam. xi. 2 ; Jer. xxii. 12). [F. W. F.] 

BLOOD (D'J). To blood is ascribed in Scrip- 
ture the myst(>rious sacredifBss which belongs to life, 
and God reserves it to Himself when allowing man 
the dominion over and the use of the lower animals 
for food, &c. (as regards, however, the eating of 
Wood, see Kooo). Thus raser\'ed, it acquiixs 
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a double power ; 1 . that of sneriticial atonement, hi 
A’ hit'll it had a wido recognition in the heathen 
A Olid; anti 2. that of btieoiniug a curse, when 
wantonly shod, e. (j, cren that of iKjtist or fowl by 
tlie huuUman, unless duly expiate 1, c. t/. by burial 
(< 1011 . ix. 4 ; Lev. vii. 20, xvii. 11-13). As regards 

1. the blood of sacridees was caught by the Jewish 
piiest fi-orn the neck of the victim in a itasou, then 
sprinkled seven times (in case of biitls at once 
htpieezed out on the altar, t. c. on its horns, its base, 
or its tour coriici-s, or on its sitle abo\ e or below a 
lino running round it, or on the mercy-seat, aocoi'd- 
ing to the rpiality and puipose of the od'ering ; but 
that of the passover on the lintel and <loor-po''ts, 
Kxod. xii. ; Lev. iv. 5-7, xvi. 14-19; Ugolini, 
Tkes, vol. X. and xiii.). Thci*e was a drain from 
the temple into the brook Cedrou to carry off the 
blood (Maimon. apud Crainer de Ard Ejctcr, 
Ugolini, viii.). In I'Cgnixl to 2. it sufliced to pour 
tlie animars blood on the earth, or to bury *t, as a 
solemn rendering of the life to Clod ; in ease of 
^humaii bloodshed a mysterious connexion is olisei v- 
able between the cui’se of blood and the earth or 
laml on which it is shed, which becomes polluted by 
it; and the prosier expiation is the blood of the 
she.lder, which every one bail thus an interest in 
seeking, and Wiis bound to seek (den. iv. 10, lx. 
4-6; Num, xxxv. 33; I*s. cvi. 38; see Ulooi), 
Aven(}EU of). In the case of a dead btMly found, 
and the death not accounted for, the guilt of blood 
attacbeil to Uie neamst city, to be ascertained by 
nieasim'ineiit, until freed by pivseribed rites of expi- 
ation (Deut. xjd. 1-9). The guilt of mui'der is 
one for which ** satisfaction ’* was forbidden (Num. 
xxxv. 31). [11. H.] 

BLOOD, ISSUE OF (D^ n-lT i Kabbm.; 
flfuen Idljorans). Tlie tenn is in Scripture ap- 
plied only to the case of women under menstru- 
ation ortho Jitucua uteri (I.ev. xv. 19-30 ; Matt. ix. 
20, yvy^ aifi0^^oov<ra ; Mark v. 25 and Luke viii. 
43, oZffa iv afjuaros). The latter cau.sed a 
])(‘i manent legal uncleanness, the former a temjio- 
raiy one, mostly for seven days; after which she 
was to iw puiitied by the customary ollering. The 
“ bloixly flux (SvcrcFTcpfa) in Acts xxnii. 8, 
whei'e the patient is of the male sex, is, probably, a 
medically comet term (see Bartliolini de Morhis 
BibliciSf 17). [H. H.] 

BLOOD, BEVENGBai OF Got(). 

It was, and even still is, a common pi'acticc among 
nations of patriarchal huhiis, that the noirest of kin 
should, as a matter of duty, avenge the death of a 
murrleitid relative. The early iinpi^ssions and pr;u:ticc 
on this subject may be g.athert*d from writings of a 
different though very early age and of diilcrent coun- 
tries (ficn. xxxiv. 30 ; Horn. Tl. xxiii. 84, 88, xxiv. 
480, 482 ; Od, xv. 270, 276 ; Muller on AescJiyl. 
Eum, c. ii. A. & B.). Compensation for murder 
is allowed by the Koran, and he who transgi’esscs 
after this by killing the mimlerer shall suffer a 
grievous punishment (Sale, AToron, ii. p. 21, and 
xvii. p. 230). Among the Bedouins, and other 
Amb tribes, should the ofler of blood-money be re- 
fused, J;bc * Thar,* or law of blood, come| into ojie- 
ration, and any person within the fifth degree of 
blood from the homicide may be legally killed by 
any one within tlie same degree of consanguinity to 
the victim. Frequently the homicide will wander 
from tent to tent over the Desert, or even rove 
through the toyrns and villages on its borders with 
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a chain round his neck and in rags begging contn- 
hiitiuus fiom the chaiihiblc to pay the apportioned 
blood-money. Tlirec days and four hours ai'c ah 
lowed to tijc jiersons included within the * Thar,* 
for esca{)e. 'I'he right to blood-revenge is uev|;r 
lost, except as annulled by compensation: it de- 
scends to the latest generation. Similar customs 
with local distinctions aie found in Persia, Abyssi- 
nia, among the Druses and Circassians. (Niebuhr, 
Vescr, de I* Arabic , pp. 28, 30, Voyage, ii. p. 
350 ; Bui-ckhardt, Ifutca <m the Bedouins, pp. 66, 
85, Travels in Arabia, i. p. 409, ii. 330, Syria, 
pp. 540, 113, 643 ; Layard, Nin, 4‘ Bab, pp. .305- 
307; (!hardin, Voyages, vol. vi. pp. 107-112.) 
Money-compensations for homicide am appointed by 
the Hiudft law (Sir W. Jones, vol. iii. chap, vii.), 
and Tacitus remarks that among the German nations 
** luitur liomicidium ceito ai'mentorum ac pooorum 
numero** (Germ. 21). By the ^^lo-Saxon law 
also money-cfimppusation for liumiciacT wergild ^ was 
sanctioned on a s(»lc pi*oportioiied to the rank of the 
mui*dcred person (Lappeuberg, ii. 336; Lingard, i. 
411,414). 

The spirit of all legislation on the subject has 
probably been to rchtraiii the licence of punish- 
ment assumed by relatives, and to limit thedmation 
of feuds. 3'hc law of Rioses was very precise in its 
dii*octions on the subject of Retaliation. 

1. The wilful miii'dprer was to be put to death 
without jiennission of compensation. The nearest 
relatire of the deceased became tlie authoiixed 

avenger of blood (^K^, the redeemer, or avenger, 
as next of kin, Oesen. s, v, p. 254, who rejects 
the opinion of Michaelis, giving it the sig. of “ |m> 1- 
luted,** t. c, till the mui'der was avenge«l (d ityxirr- 
Tcbwy, LXX., propinquus occisi, Vulg., Num. xxxv. 
19), smd was hound to execute retaliation himself 
if it lay in Ids power. The king, however, in later 
times appeals to have had the power of restraining 
this licence. The shedder of blood was tiius rc- 
gai'ded as impious and polluted ( Num . xxxv. 16-31 ; 
Deut. xix. 11 ; 2 Sam. xiv. 7, 11, xvi. 8, and iii. 20, 
with 1 K. ii. 31, 33 ; I Chr. xjflv. 22-25). 

2. 3'hc law of retaliation was not toextejidlc- 
yond the immediate offender (Deut. xxiv. 16 ; 2 K. 
xiv. 6; 2 Chr. XXV. 4; Jer. xxxi. 29-30; Ezek. 
xviii, 20 ; Joseph. A7it. iv. 8, §39). 

3. The involuntary sluHiiier of blood was per- 
mitted to take flight to one of six Leviticnl cities, 
specially appointed out of the 48 .qs cities of refuge, 
three on each side of the •Toi'dan (Num. xxxv. 22, 
23 ; Deut. xix. 4-6. The cities were Kedesh, in 
Mount Naphtali ; Sliechem, in Mount Ephraim ; 
Hebron, in the hill-country of Judah. On the E. 
side of Jordan, Bezer, in Reuben ; Ramoth, in Gad ; 
Golan, in Manassch (Josh. xx. 7, 8). The elders of 
the city of refuge were to hear his case and protect 
him till he could he tiled before the authorities of 
Ids own city. ’ If the act weie then decided to have 
heen'involuntwy, he was taken back to the city of 
refuge, round which an ai'ca with a raiiius of 2000 
(3000, l*atrick) cubits was assigned as the limit of 
protection, and was to remain there in safety till 
the death of the liigh-priest for the time being. Be- 
yond the limit of the city of ref’uge the revenger 
might slay him, hut after the high-priest*8 death he 
might retui-n^tonia home wiUi impunity (Num. xxxv. 
25, 28; Josh. xx. 4, 6). The lauls to the cities 
were to he kept open (Deut. xix. 3). 

To these particulars the Talmudists .add, among 
others of an ahsui'd kind, the following: at the 
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cnwa-nxuU pwts were boarin;; the word 

vhpo, rcf(tgt\ to direct the fugitive. All thc'ilities 
of water and situation weiv provided in thcdties: 
no implements ot war or eh.xse were allowed tliere. 
Tihe mothers of high-priests used to s^d pi*esents to 
the detained peisoiis to i)revent their wishing for 
the high-priest’s death. If the fugitive dio<l before 
tlie liigh-priest, his bones were sent home after the 
high-j)riest’s death (P. Fagius in Targ. Onk. Ap. 
Hittei'shiis. de Jure Asyli, Crit, Sacr. viii. p.l59; 
Light foot, Cent. Chorogr. c. 50, Op, ii. p. 208'). 

4. If a jierson were found dead, the ehlcrs of tlic 
neaw'st city were to meet in a rough valley iin- 
toufhei] by the plough, and washing their hands 
over a behetidcd heifer, protest their innoceacx: of the 
de<d, and deprecate the anger of the Almighty (Dent. 
XAi. 1-9). [Il.W.P.] 

BOANEKOES (Boavc^/f), a name signify- 
ing Viol fipoWriSt ** sons of thunder," given by 
our Lord to the two sons of Zebedee, James ami 
John. It is the Aramaic pronunciation (acconling 
to which Scheca is sounded os oa) of C'Jl '33. 

'fhe latter woixi in Hebrew signifies a tumult or 
wp/oor (Ps. ii, 1), but in Arabic ami Syriac thunder. 
Prolaihly the name liad respect to the fiei yzeal of the 
brothel's, signs of which we may see in Luke ix. .54 ; 
Mark ix. 38; comp. Matt. xx. 2t) If. [H. A.] 

BOAK O'jn, Cliazir)j a i)arhydennatons 
animal, mentionel only by this name in PsjUxsx, 
11, hut ill several other passages where the do- 
mesticated animal is meant the A. V. has swine 
f Lev. xi. 7 ; Dent. xiv. 8 j Prov. xi. 22 ; Is. Ixv. 
4, Ixvi. 3). Tlie boar is an animal which <*oin- 
inits great Kii'ages upon viueyaitls, and it is in 
this ooniwxion that ho is mentioned by the PsalnuNt. 
Pococke observol xery large herds of wil<l swine 
by the Jonlan where it flows into the sea of 
'fiberias, and among the reeds by the shore of that 
sea. This habit of lurking in reeds wms known 
to the Assyrians, and sculjitureil on their inoun- 
iiienfcs(see Layard„A^ini?rcA and BahyloUf p, 109). 
1'jn is from an unused loot ITH {circumivit^ volvit^ 

quod se nolntant in Into porct). The LXX. remler 
it (TVS or Zs, but in the N. T. i'* ^'sed for 

siviiie. QVV. D.] 

HO'AZ QtlfTif fleelness ; BoSC] Boot). 1. A 
wejilthy Bethlehemite, kinsman to Elimelcch, the 
husband of Naomi. Finding that the kinsman of 
Kuth, who stood in a still nearer relation than him- 
self, was unwilling to perform the office of he 
had those obligations piiblidy trnnsfeired with the 
usual ceremonies to his own dlschai’ge ; and hence 
it became his duty by the “ leviraCe law to marry 
Ruth (nltlioiigh it is hinted, Ruth hi. 10, that he 
was much her senior, and ind(>ed this fact is evident 
whatever system of ehronology we adopt), and to 
retlet'in the estates of her deceased hushed Mahlon 
(iv. 1 ff. ; Jahii, Arch. Jiibl. §157). He gladly 
undertook these responsibilities, and their happy 
union was blessed by the biith ofObwi, from whom 
in a <Iircct line onr Lord was descendeil. No ob- 
jection sei*ms to have arisen on tlie score of Ruth's 
Moahitish bii th ; a fact wliir:!] ha.<^ some bearing 
on the date of the narrative (ef. East. ix. 1 ff.). 
[Betiilehkm.] 

Boaz is mentioned in the genealogy (Matt. i. 5), 
hut there is great diiliculty in assigning his date. 
The genealogy in Ruth (iv. 18-22) only allows 10 
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generations for 85U years, and only 4 for the 4.50 
years between Salmon and David, if (ns is almost 
certain from St. Matt, and from Jewish ti’adition) 
the Rahab mentioned is Rahub the harlot. If Bo:us 
be identical with the judge Ibzan fInzAN], as is 
stated with some shadow of probability by the Je- 
rusalem Talmud and various Rabbis, several gene- 
rations must be inserted, lb*. Kennicott, from the 
diherenec in form between Ssdraah and Salmoir 
(Ruth V. 20, 21), supposes that by mistake two dif- 
ferent men were identified {Dissert, i. 543) ; but we 
want at least generations, and this supfxisition 
gives us only one. Mill quotes from Nicolas Sy- 
rnnus the tlieory, “ dicunt inajores uostri, et bene 
quod videtur, quod ires fuetiut Booz sibi succc~ 
dentes; in Mt. i. isti tres sub uno nomine com- 
prehenduiitur." Even if we shorten the period of 
the Judges to 240 yeai's, we must suppose that 
Boaz was the youngest son of Salmon, and that he 
did not marry till age of 65 (Dr. Mill, On the 
(tencidnijics ; Lord A. Hervey, Td. 262, &c.). 

2. Boaz, the name of one of Solomon's 
brazen pillars erected in the temple poich. 
[Jaciiin.] It stood on the left, and was 17^ 
cubits high (1 K. vii. 1.5, 21; 2 Chr. iil. 15; 
Jer. hi. 21). It was hollow .and siii'mounted by a 
chapiter, 5 cubits high, ornamented with net-work 
and loo ponu'granates. The appaicut discrejuincies 
in stating the height of it, arise from the including 
and excluding of the oru.anicnt which united the 
shaft to the chapiter, &,c. [F. W. K.] 

BOO'CAS (4 Bo/ckcCv; Boccus\ a priest in 
the line of Esdra.s (1 Esd. viii. 2). f^^b’KKi ; 
Pioui ni. j 

BOCIl'ERU (JnDa ; Bocni\ 1 C‘hr. viii. 38, 
ix. 44, according to the present Hebrew text\ son of 
Azel; but reiulered vparrSroKos by LXX. in both 
passages, as if pointed JllbS. [Bi:cnj:n.] [A.C.TL] 

BO'CHTM (DO’an, the weepers ; 6 KhavBp^y^ 
l^KavBpwvfs ; locus jkntium ske lacrgmaru7n\ a 
place on the west of .Ionian above Gil^ (Jiidg. ii. 

1 and 5), so called because the people “ wept ” 
there. 

BOIIAN (jn’S; Bdw; Been), a Reubenite, 
after whom a stone was named, possibly enacted to 
commemorate some achievement in the conquest of 
Palestine (comp. 1 Sam. vii. 12). Its {msition was 
on the border of the territories of Benjamin and 
Judah between Betharabah and Bethhogla on the 
E., and Adiimraim and Enshemesh on the W. 
Its exact situation is unknown (Josh. xv. 6, xviii. 
17). [Stones.] [W. L. B.] 

BONDAGE. [Slavery.] 

BOOK. [Writing.] 

BOOTHS. [Succo'ni ; Tauernacles, Feast 

OK.] 

BOOTY. This consisted of captives of both 
sexes, c;ittle, and whatever a captured city might 
contain, especially metallic treasures. Within the 
limits of Canaan no captives were to be made (Dent. 
XX. 14 aid 16) ; biwond those limits, in case of 
warlike resistance, all the women .and children were 
to be made cajdives, and the men put to death. A 
special charge was given fr? destroy the “ pictures 
and images *' of the Cannanites, as tending to idola- 
try (Num. xxxiii. 52). The case of Amalek was a 
special one, in which Saul was bidden to destroy the 
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cattle. So also was that of the expolition npiinst 
in which the jmhijiIc took a vow tx» destroy the 
Titios, {ind that of Jericho, on which the curse of 
(lod seems to have resteil, and the };old and silver, 
&c. of which were viewed as ivserved wholly for 
Him (1 Sam. xv. 2, 3; Num. xxi. 2; Josh. vi. 
19). The law of booty was that it should be di- 
vided equally betwetm the anny who won it and 
the pcoidc of Israel, but of the former half one 
heiul in every 500 w.as resei ved to God, and appro- 
priated to the priests, and of the latter one in every 
50 was similarly re.serv(*d and appropn'afcd to the 
I.evites (Num. xxxi. 26-47). As I'li^aitled the anny 
David lulded a regulation that the baggag<*-guai**l 
should shaie equally with the troops ongag^. The 
present made by Davitl out of his booty to the cldei-s 
of towns in Judah vras an act of grateful courtesy 
mendy, though perhaps suggested by the law, Nuin. 
1. r. So the spoils devoted by him to provide 
for the temple, must Iw roganled as a freewill 
oflering(l Sam. xxx. 24-26; 2 Sam. viii. 11; I 
Cbr. xxvi. 27). [II. H.J 

BO'OZ (kec. T. BoJC ; l-'M'hm. with ABD, Body ; 
Iiooz\ Matt. i. 5 ; I.uke iii. 32. [llOA/.] 

liO'IllTU {lloriVi)^ a priest in the line of 
K'«<lviLs (2 Ksd. i. 2). 'fhe name is a conniption 
of Blikki. 

BORROWING. [Loan.] 

BGS'CATII (n|5V3), 2 K. xxii. 1. [Boz- 

KATH.] 

9 ^ 

BO'SOR, 1. (Boffdp ; )l.AflQaa ; liosor), a 

city both large and fortified, on tlie K.ust of .Jordan 
in the laud of Gileail (Galaad), nam©t with Boxrah 
(Bosora), Carnaim, and other places in 1 Macc. v. 
26, 36. It is probably Bkzkr, though there is 
nothing to make the identification certain. 

2. (S B(f<ropt cr liusor)^ the Aiamaic nuxlc of 
pronoundng the name of BicoR, the fiither of 
Balaam (2 Pet. ii. 15); in acconlancc with the 
substitution, fi-equent in Chaldee, of V for y (.see 
Gesenius, 1144). [O.] 

9 n 

BOS'ORA (Boiropa, and Bo<ro^/Ia; * 

Harasa, Bosw'), a strong city in Gilead taken by 
.Iiidas Maccabaens (1 Mac. v. 26, 26), doubtless 
the same as lk)ZRAM. 

^OTTLE. The words which arc reudered in 
A. V. of 0. T. “ bottle” are, 1. HlOn (Gen. ixi. 
14, 15, 19); a.skin«bottlo. 2. 733 

or 733 (1 Sam. x. 3 ; Job xxxviii. 37 ; Jer. xiii. 
12; Is. V. 10, xxx. 14; Lam. iv. 2); kyyttovj 
Ktpdfiioyj iuTKhs'j uter, vas ieatenm, inf/ena, 
Ififfunatla, 3. |>13i33 (Jer. xix. 1) ; fiiKhs ocrrpd- 

Kipos ; lofpmcHla. 4. HfcCJ (Josh. ix. 4, 13 ; ,Tudg. 
iv. 19; 1 Sara. xvi. 20; Ps. cxix. 83); dtricbr; 
Mte/*, liujena. 

In N. T. the onlv word rendered ** bottle” is 
acrieds (Matt. ix. 27; Mark ii. 18; Luke v. 33). 
Ihe bottles of Scripture are thus evi.lently of 
two kind.s. 1. The skin bottle; 2. The bottle 
of earthen or gloss-ware, both of tliem cnixible 
of being closed from the air. 1. The skin 
bottle will be best desenbed in the following 
account collected from Chardin and others. The 
Arabs, and all those that lead a wandering life, 
keep their water, milk, and other liquora, in 
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leathern Ijottles. These ai-e made of goatskins* 
When the animal is killed, they cut olf its feet and 
its head, and they draw it in this manner out of 
the skin, without opening its belly. In Arabia 
they aie tanned with acacia-bark and tlie haiiy 
part left outside, if not touned, a diaigrceable 
taste is imparted to the water. They attei wards 
sew up tlic pkices where tlie legs were cut oil 
and the tail, and when it is filled they tie it 
about the neck. The great leathern bottles arc 
made of the skia of a he-goat, and the small ones, 
that serve instead of a bottle of water on the road, 
aie made of a kid*s skin. These bottles when rent 
are r(q>airi>il sometimes by setting in a piece ; some- 
times by gathin'ing up the wounded place in man- 
ner of a purse; sometimes they put in a round 
fiat piece of woorl, and by that means stop the 
hole (Chanlin, ii. 405, viii. 409 ; Wellstcd, Arabia^ 
i. 89, ii. 78; I.aue, Mod. F.tj. ii. c. 1. Harmcr, 
fioin Chaixlin's notes, ed. Clukc, i. 284). Bruce 
gives a description of a vessel of the same 
kind, but larger. A gerl).i is an ox’s skin, 
squared, and the edges sj-wed together by a 
double seam, whirh does, not let out water. An 
opening is loft at the top, in the same tnaiiuer as 
the bungliolc of a cask; .around this tlie skin is 
g;it.hpred to the si/.t‘ of a large handfid, whi<‘h, 
when the geiba is full of water, is tietl round with 
whipcord. These geibas contain about sixty gallons 
each, and two of them are the losid of a camel. 
They are then all besmoai'cd on the outside with 
grease, as well to liinler the water from oozing 
through, ns to prevent its being evaporated by tlie 
heat of the sun upon the gerba, which, in fact, 
hap|>ened to us twice, so as to put us in dangei' of 
))cri.shing with thirst.” {Travchf iv. 334.) 
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Wine-bottles of skin arc mentioned as used by 
Greeks, Romans, and Kgyptiaiis, by Homer {Od. 
vi. 78, olpop ^x**'**' *A<rfcy 4y atytltp ; It. iii. 
247); by Herodotus, a.s used m Kgypt (ii. 121), 
where he speaks of letting the wine out of the skin 
I by the iroSccii^, the cud usually tied up to serve as 
the neck; by Virgil {Geoiy. ii. 384). Also by 
Atheuaeus, who mentions a large skin-bottle of the 
nature of the gerba (&<ncbs 4k mp^dKau Itfpfidrwv 
4^Paftfi4yoSf V. 28 p. 199). Chardin says tluat 
wine in Persia is pfeserved in skins saturated with 
pitch, which, when gootl, impart no tiavour to tlie 
wine ( Voyages, iv. 75). Skins for wine or other 
liquids are in use to this ilay in Spain, where tlicv 
arc called borrachas. 

The ciTcct of external heat upon a .skin-bottle is 
indioateJ in Ps. cxix. 83, “ a bottle in the smoke,” 
and of expansion produced by fermentation in Matt, 
ix. 17, “ new wine in old bottles.” 

2. Vessels of metal, earthen, or glass ware for 
liquids were in i^se among the Greeks, Egyjitiaiis, 
Etniscaus, and Assyrians (xpvtrdrviros <t>td\ij 
TvptrriiAi, Athen. i. 20 (28) ; dpyvp4fi ^id\ri, It. 
xxiii. 243; dfitplSeTou ^id\r}y dirvponoPf 270), 
and also no doubt among the Jews, especially in later 
tix||R. Thus Jer. xix. 1, a potter’s earthen bottle.” 
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The Jews probably borrowed their inaiiufactuivs in 
this pailicular from Ksiypt, which was celebrated^ 
for glsua work, as reiiuiins and illustmtions of 
Egyptian workinansliip are extant at least as early 
as the 15th century n.C. (Wilkinson, ii. 50, (10). 



Egyptiiui BoUIm. 1 to 7, ffliu* ; S to 11, ntrtlicnwarc. (Vnim tlu> 
BntMh Muaeum ColUvtiutt.) 


Glass bottles of the ,3rd or 4th century B.C. 
have been found at Babylon by Mr. l^ayard. At 
Cairo many persons obtun a livelihood by selling 
Nile water, which is canned by camels or asses in 
skins, or by the cafiner himself on his back in 
pitchera of porous grey cailh (Lane, Mod. Eg. ii. 
153, 155; Burckhai-dt, p. 611 ; Manndrell, 
Jowme>jf p. 407, Bohn; Wilkinson, Egypt^ c. lii. 
vol. i. 148-158; Diet, of Antiq. Vinum; Layard, 
Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 196, 503; Geseniiis, 
s. w.) [II. W. P.] 



Afloyrlan GIom BnUla. (From the Briibb Muaeum Collection.) 


BOW. [Arms.] 

BOWL. 1 . n^J ; arptirrhu Mipiov ; fani- 
culus ; see Gcs. p. 288. 2. ^BD; \€Kdvri ; concha. 

3. ; also in A. V. dieh. 4. y'SI ; Kparifp ; 

scyphus. 5. n^jp31p ; k^oBos ; cyathus. Of these 
words (1) may be taken to indicate chiefly round- 
ness, from 7pll, roil, as a ball or globe, placiHl n& 
an ornament on the tops of* capitals of coliunns 
(1 K. vii. 41 ; 2 Chr. iv. 12, 13) ; also the knob 
or boss from which proceed the branches of a 
candlestick (Zech. iv. 2), and also a suspended lamp, 
in 'A.V. “golden bowl” (Ecd. xii. 3). (2) 

indicating lowness, is perhniM a shallow dish or 
basin; (8) a hollow vessel; (4) a round vessel 
(Jer. XXXV. 5) KtpJguov LXX. ; (5) a lustratoiy 
vessel, from pure. 

A like uncertainty provails as to the precise 
form and mateiial of these vessels as is noticed 
under Basin. Bowls would piolmbly ho used 
at meals for liquids, or broth, or pottage (2 K. 
iv. 40). Modern Aralis arc rontent with a(||ew 
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wooden bowls, lii the Brit. Mus. lU'e deposited 
scveiul tenu-cotta bowls with Ohaldaean iiiSGri])|^ 
tions of a superstitious character, expressing cliaims 
against sickness and evil spii’its, which may ])os- 
sibly explain the “ divining cup ” of Joseph (Gen, 
xliv. 5). The bow'l was filled with some liquid 
and drunk off as a chai;;ii against evil. See a case 
of TipiMK) Sahib drinking water out of a black stone 
as a cnaim against Tnisfoilune (Gleig, Life of Mnnro, 
i. 218). One of the Brit. Mus. bowls still retains 
the stain of a liquid. These bowls, however, a»o 
thought "by • Mr. Birch not to bo very ancient 
(Lavaixl, Ain. and Bab. 509, 51 1 , 526. Birch, Anc. 
Pottery, i. 154. Shaw, 231.) [II. W. P.] 

BOX-TREE (*T^tPiSiri, Te mh\r)i a tree men- 
tioned twice by the Prophet Isiiiiih, .'ind inoiic {lasssige 
as a prorhict of Mount Lebanon (Is. xli. 19, lx. 13). 
It is translated box-tree in A. V. and hiunis in the 
Vulgiite, but is properly a species of ced:u', called 
Scherbin, to be racognized by the small size of tlie 
cones, and the upwanl tendency of the bnuiches. (See 
Niebuhr’s Ara6. p. 149.) This last choi'actcr explains 
the derivation from erectus fait, whence 

erectio =- proceritas = procera arbor. 
In both the above-quoted passages the won! is con- 
nected in the A. V, with the fir-tree and the pine- 
tree. In Is. \Ii. 19 the LXX. do not translate it 
at Ml, and they render by in Is. 1\. 

13 they ti-suislaic it by Ktbpou. 

Thera is no reference to the in Stanley’s 

enumeration of the ti’ees of Palestine (Stanley’s 
Sinai and Palestine, pp. 139-146, App. p. 517- 
.521), and possibly the name is synonymous with 
PK; but liobinson, in his latest volume of Biblical 

Researches in Palestine, mentions a grove near el- 
Hadith which only the natives speak of as Arez, 
though the tree beara a general resemblance to the 
cedar, and is probably the Sherbin. (Seet^els. I/ierob. 
i. pp. 74, 79; Freytag, Lex. ii. p. 408; Rob. iii. 
593.) [W. 1).] 

BO'ZEZ lining, according to the coii- 

jwtura of Gesenius, Thes. 229 ; Bairds ; Boses), 
the name of one bf the two “Bhai*p rocks” (He- 
brew, “toeth of the cliff”) “between the pas- 
sages” by which Jonathan entered the Philis- 
tine garnson. It seems to have been that on tlyr 
north side (1 Sam. xiv. 4, 5). Robinson notj^jP 
two hills of blunt conical foim in the bottom of 
the Wady Savetpit just below MUhhinds (i. 441 
aud iii. 289). Stanley, on the other hmid, could 
not make them out (S. ^ P. 205, note). Aud indeed 
these hills an.swer neither to the expression of the 
text nor the requirements of the narrative. [G.] 

BOZ'KATH(ni?Va; B(uri;8<69; Alex. Moir- 

xdB ; in Kings, Boffovp^S ; .Joseph. BotTKiS ; 
Buscath, Besecalh), a city of .ludah in the Shefelah ; 
named with Lachish (Josh. xv. 39). It is men- 
tioned once again (2 K. zxii. 1) os the native place 
of the mother of king .losiah. Here it is spelt in 
the A, V. “ Boscath.” No tiwse of the site W yet 
been discovere<l. [g!1 

BOZ'RAH CnnV3, possibly from a root with 
the force of restraining, therefore used for a sheep- 
fold, Gesen. s, v , ; Boad^^a ; Boffdp, also ^xu- 
p6pa .Ter. xlix. 22, reixos Am. i. 12; Bosra), 
the name of more than one place on the east of 
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rViIestine. 1. In Edom — the city of Jobab the son | 18, 25, lendered ** biai^let,*' but meaning prO' 
of YjPiraht one of the early kings of that nation I htibly ** a string by which a seal-ring was sus- 
(ficn. xxxvi. 83; 1 Chr. i. 44). This is doubtless I peLderl'* (Gesen. s. vX 


the pl%ce mentioned in later times by Isiiiah (xxxiv. 

6, Ixiii. 1 ^in connexion with Edom), and by Jere- 
miah (xlix. 13, 22), Amos {}. 12), and JMicah (ii. 
12, “sheep of B.," comp. 4s. xxxitr. G; the word 
is here rendered by the Vnlpite and by (lesenius 
“ fold,” “ the sheep of the fold,” Ges, T/tes, 230). 

It was known to Eusebius, who speaks of it in the 
Omtnasticm us a city of Esau in the 

mountains of Idumaea, in connexion with la. Ixiii. 1. 
and in contnidistinrtion to Bostra in Pernca. There 
IS no reason to doubt that the modern represonhiiive 

of Bozrah is el-Busaireh, which was 

first visited by Burckhardt (Sffr, 407 ; Beszeyra)^ 
and lies on the mountain district to the S.E. of the 
Dead 8ea, between TAfileh and Petra, about halt- 
way betwwn the latter and the Dead Sea. Irby 
and Mangles mention it under the name of Ipseyra 
and Bsahln (chap. viii. : see also Robinson, ii. Id7). 
The “ goats ” which Isaiah connects with the place 
were found in huge numbers in this neighbourhood 
by Burckhardt {^Syr, 405). 

2. In his catalogue of the citias of the land of 
Moab, Jeremiah (xlviii. 24) meutions a Bozrah as 
in “the plain oountiy” (vcr. 21, 

t. e. the high level downs on the east of the Dead 
Sea tuid of the lower Jordan, the BeVta of the 
moilera Arabs), Hera lay Ilcshbon, Nebo, Kiijath- 
aim, Diblathaim, and the other towns named iiitiiis 
passage, and it is here that wo pi'esume Bozrah 
.should lie sought, and not, as has been lately sug- 
gested, at Boscra, the Roman city in Basban full 
sixty miles from Heahbon (l*oi-ter*s DamaaettSt ii. 
1(>8, &('.). On the other hand Bozrah stands by 
itself in this passage of Jcremiali, not licing men- 
tioned in any of the other lists of the cities of 
Moab, <?.</. Num. xxxii. ; Jash. xiil.; Is. xvi.; Ez. 
\\v. ; and the catalogue of Jeremiali is expressly 
s;ud to include cities b<dh “ far and near” (xlviii. 
24). Some weight also is due to the consideration 
of the impiobability that a town at a later date so 
iinpru'tiuit and in so excellent a situation should be 
entirely omitted from the Scripture. Still there is 
the fact of the specification of its position as in the ! 
Mishor ; and also this, that in a country where the 
0ery kin^ were “sheep-masters” (2 K. iii. 4), 
a name signifying a sheepfold must have been of 
common occuiTence. 

For the Roman Bostra, the modem /lusra, on 
the south ’ border of the Ilauranf see Reload, GG5, 
and Poiier, ii. chap. 12. [G.] 

BRACELET (nny ; xA*5«Jk). 

Under Armlkt an account is given of these orna- 
ments, the materials of which they were generally 
made, the manner in which they were worn, &c. 
Besides ITJ^VR three other words ai*e translated 
by “ bracelet ” in the Bible, viz. ; 1. I'jpv (from 
to fasten), Num. xxxi. 50, &c. ; 2. (a 
^ chain, <rcipd, from its being wreathed, *1^). It 
only occura in this sense in Is. iii. 19, but 
compare the expression “ wreatlicn chains ** in Ex. 
**}?** Bracelets of fine twisted Venetian 

gold are still common in Egypt (Lane, ii. 368, 

A. and 3. Gen. XMvUi. 



Gold EgypUan BiuwUst. (Wilkiiuua.) 


Men as well as women wore bracelets, as we see 
from Cant. v. 14, which may bo loijleied, “ His 
wnsts ara circlets of gold full set with tojwzes.” 
Layaid 8:iy.s of tlie Assyimn kings: “The anns 
were encirchxl by aimlets, and the wrists by brace- 
lets^ all equally icinarkable for the taste and beauty 
of the tlesign and workmanship. In the centre of the 
bracelets were stars and rosettes, which wera probably 
inhud with predous stone.s ” (^Nineceh, ii. 323). 
Thesemay he obxervisl on the sciilptuies in theBritimi 
Museum. [Armlet ; Anklet.J [F. W. F.] 



AMjrrmn Rmwlvt ( lu»p. (Nioeveh MurbUiu) 

BRAMBLE. [Thistle ; Tiiorm.] 

BRASS (xoAK^r). The word fl^nj (from 
the loot to shinift) is Improperly translated by 

“ brass ” in the earlier books of Scripture, since the 
Hebrews weio not acquainted with the compound of 
oop|ier and zinc known by that name. In moht 
places of the 0. T. the concct traiiblatiun would lie 
copper (although it mav sometimes possibly mean 
bronze (xoAKbs KeKptxfjLtros), a coniiiound of copiier 
and tin. Indeed a simple metal was obviously in- 
tended, as we see fiom Deut. viii. 9, “ out of whose, 
hills thou mayest dig biass,” and Job xxviii. 2, 
“ Brass ib molten out of the bton^,” and Deut. xxxiii. 
25, “ Thy shoes shall be iron and brabs,“ which seems 
to be a promise that Asher should have a district 
rich in mines, which we know to have been the 
case, since Euseb. (viii. 15, 17) speaks of the (Chris- 
tians being condemned rois Karh iairif r^s IlaAai- 
trrlrris iJUtriXKois (Lightfoot, Cent. 

Chorogr, c. 99). [AsilEtt.] 

Copper was known at a veiy early period, and 
the invention of working it is attributed to Tnbid- 
cain (Gen. iv. 24 ; cf. Wilkinson, Anc, Egypt, iii. 
243 ; conijK' “ Prius aeris ciat quam fern cognitiib 
usus,” Lucr. V, 1292). Its extreme ductility (xoAichf 
fi-om xaAow) made its application almost uoiveisal 
among the ancients, as Hesiod expressly says {JHct. 
of Ant., art. Aks). 

The same woiri is used for money, in both Testa- 
ments (Ezek. xvi. 36 ; Matt. x. 9, &c.). 

It is olleii used in metaphora, e.g. Lev. xxvi. 9, 
I “ I will make your heaven as iran and your eai th 
ns bi-ass,” t. e. dead and hanl. This expression is le- 
vei'sedin Deut. xxviii. 23 (comp. Coleridge’s “ All in 
a hot and copper sky,” Ac. Anc. Mar.). “ Is my 
flesh of brass,” i. e. iiivulneiable. Job vi. 12. 
“ They hre all brass and iron,” e. base, ignoble, 
impure, Jer. vi. 28. It is often used as an emblem 
of strength, Zech. vi. 1 ; Jcr. i. 18 ,&g. The “ brazen 
thighs ” of the mystic image in Nebuchadnezzar's 
dre^ were a fit symbol of the ''Axcuoi 

Q 




226 BRAZKN-SERrENTT 

Tmy€t. No s})Ocinl mention of orichalcum seems 
to Iks made in the Bible. 

The woitl •)(^aLKKo\l^aafov in Rev. i. 15, ii. 18 
(o/ irdSr; auToO ofioioi ;i^aAKoAij3(iv^\ has excited 
much dilleienee ot opinion. The A. V. midei^ it 
“ line biMsh," a.s thoii!;li it wcie from x* a»d 
(smelting bni>s), or that dpsixaXKor, which was 
.so lai-c O'* to be moie valuable than gold. Bochort 
nukes it “aes aibum igntxi coiore splendens,*' as 
thougli from shining." It may perhaps be 

dee))-col(Hirod frankincense, as opposed to hfiyupoXl- 
Pavov (Liddell and Scott's Lex,) [b\ W. F.J 

RRAZEN-SERPENT. [Skrpknt.] 

BREAD (DhS). The pi-epimition of bread as 

an .11 tide of food dates from a very eaily periotl; 
it must not, however, be iiilorrcd fiom the use ot 
the won! lechem in <Jen. iii. 19 (“ bread," A. V.) 
tluit it was known at the time of the fail, the won! 
there occurring in its general sense of fo(xl: the 
eai'lie^t undoubted instiuicc of its use is found in 
(len. xviii. 6. The com or guiin 1^*!!) 

ployed was of various sorts: the best bread was 
niiwlc of wheat, wliieh after being ground pioduced 
the “flour" or “meal" (riDj?; &Afupov; Judg. 

vi. 19; 1 Sam. i. 24; 1 K. iv! 22, xvii. 12, 14), 

and when sif1tc«l the “fine flour” ; more 

fully D'tSn nbb, Kx, xxix.2; or flVo n 05 ,(leii. 
xviii. 0 ; <T€filSa\is) usually employed in the sacretl 
ofleriiigs (K\. XMX. 40; Lev. ii. 1; Ez. xlvi. 14), 
and ill the meals of the wealthy (1 K. iv. 22 ; 2* K. 

vii. 1 ; Ez. xvi. l;j, 19 ; Rev. xviii. l.n). “ Barley" 
was usetl only by the very poor (.John vi. 9, 15), 
or in times of sc.iidty (Ruth iii. 15, comjiared with 
i. 1 ; 2 K. iv. 58, 42; Rev. vi. 0; .Joseph. B,J. 
V, 10, §2): as it was the ftwxl of horsi^ (I K. iv. 
28), it w:i«. coii^ideied a symbol of what wiw mean 
and iiisigiiiflcaiit. (.Judg. vii. 15 ; comp. Jos<*ph. Ant. 
V. 0, §4, fid^av KpiBivriVj inr* ,€\nt\flas ivOptiirois 
&Pp(CTOu; IJv. \xvii. 15), as well as of what wjw 
ot a inei e animal character, .and hence ordered for 
the olfeiing of jealousy (Nil m.v. l.’i; comp. lias. iii. 
2; l»hilo,ii.507). ‘‘«Flt" (MDOS; ^\vpa,(4a] 

rye, fitches, sjwli, A. V.) w.as also use<l both in 
Egypt (Ex. ix. 52) and I’alestinc (Is. xxviii. 25; 
Ez. iv. 9; I K. xix. fl, TAX. iyxpvipias d\vpl^ 
rrjs): Ileiodotus indeed states (ii. 56) that in the 
foi iner country bread was mode exclusively of olyra, 
which, as in the LXX., he identifies with zca ; but 
in this he was mistaken, a.s wlicat was also used 
(Kx. ix. 32 ; comp. VVilkiii.son’s Anc, LJg. ii. 397). 
Occasionally the grains above mentioned were mixed, 
and other ingraiients, Audi as beans, lentilos, and 
millet, were aibied (E/. iv. 9 ; cf. 2 JSam. xvii. 28) ; I 
the bread so pioduced is called “barley cakes ”| 
(Ez. iv. 12, “ as barley cakes,” A. V.), inasmuch 
iLs barley was the main ingredient. The amount of 
meal require 1 for a single baking was an ephah or 
three measures (Oen. xvni. 6 ; .Judg. vi. 19 ; 1 Sam. 
i. 24; M.att. xiii. 33), which .spjx'ars to have been 
suiteii to the size of the ordinary oven. The baking 
was done in primitive times by tiic mistress of the 
house (Gen. xviii. C) or one of tbe daughters 
(2 .*<am. xiii. 8); female servants weie however 
employed in lai^e households (1 Sam. viil. 13): 
it appeal's always to have been the proper bu* 
sfness of women in a fiimily (.Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 
19 ; Mutt. xiii. 33 ; ( f. IMin. xviii. 11 , 28). Baking. 


BREAD 

as a profession, was carried on by men (Hos. vii. 
4, 6). In Jerusialcin the bakers congregated in one 
quarter of tlie town, ns we may infer from the 
names “ bakei-s’ “street" (Jer. xxxvii. 2U), and 
“tower of- the ovens” (Neh. iii. 11, xii. 38, “ fur- 
naces,” A. V.). In the time of the llcrods, bakeis 
were scattei-ed throughout the towns of Balestine 
(An/. XV. 0, §2). As the breswl was made in thin 
cakes, which soon l)cc.ame dry and unpalatable, it 
was usual to bake daily, or when required (Gen. 
xviii. 6; comp. Hamiers Obsemations, i. 483): re- 
ference is perhaps made to this in the Loj-tfs prayer 
(Matt. vi. 11 ; Luk6 xi. 3). The biead taken by 
|)eisons on a journey (Gen. xlv. 23 ; Josh. ix. 12) 
was probably a kind of biscuit. The process of 
making bread was as follows: — the flour w“hs first 
mixed with water, or perha})s milk (Burckhardt’s 
Notes OH the Bedonins, i. .58) ; it was then kneiuied 
(85^^S) with the hands (in Egypt with the feet also ; 



Elfjrptiuitt knt-MilinK douirli witli their Imnite. (VV ilkiiiMin. Frum i\ 
pttiuting III thuTumb uf lUmwra 111. ut ThitbtD ) 

Herod, ii, 36; Wilkinson, ii. 586) in a small wooden 
bowl or “ kne.'uliug-trough ” (nnSC^, a leim 

which may, however, rather refer to the leathern 
bi^ in which the Bedouins carey their provi.sious, 
and which seiTes both as a wallet and a table; 
Niebuhr’s Voyage, i. 171; Ilanncr, iv. 366 ft'.; 
the LXX. inclines to this view, giving iyKvraXilur 
fiara (“ store,” A. V.) in Dent, xxviii. .5, 17 ; the 
exi)ies.sion in Ex, xii. 34, however, “ bound up in 
their clothes,” favours the idea of a wooden bowl), 
until it became dough (pV3 ; trrais, Ex. xii. 54, 
39; 2 Sam. xiii. 8; Jer. vii. 18; llus. vii. 
4 : the tenn “ dough ” is improperly given in 
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A. V. a8 = niD'*1J?, in Num. xv. 20, 21; Neh. x. 
37; Ez. xliv. 30).^ When the knoiulin^ was com- 
pleted, le^iveti was genenilly added 

[Leaven] ; bnt when the time ibr preparation 
was short, it wsis omitted, and unleavened cokes, 
bistily baked, weic eaten, as is still the pi'e valent 
custom among the Bedouins ((leu. xviii. ti, xix. 3 ; 
Ex. xii. 89; .Judg. vi. 19: 1 Sam. xxviii. 24). 
Such cakes were tenned LXX.), a 

word of doubtful sense, variously supposed to con- 
vey the ideas of thinness (Fiirst. Lex, s. r.), sweet- 
7u'ss (Gesen. Thesaw. p. 81.5), or pitrity (Knobcl, 
Comm, in Ex. xii. 2\)), while lesiveiieil bieiul was 
called yon (iit. sharpened or simred; Ex. xii. 39: 

llos. vii. 4). Unleavened wikcs were ordeicd to be 
eaten at the passover to cominemouite the hastiness 
of the dcprtiirc (Ex. xii. 13, xiii. 8, 7 ; I>eut. xvi. 
8), as well as on other sacred occasions (Lev. ii. 11, 
vi. 16; Num. vi. 1,5). The leavened mass was 
allowal to stiuid for some time (Matt. xiii. 83; 
Luke xiii. 21), sometimes for a whole night (“then* 
bilker sleepetli all the night,” Hos. vii. 6), ex|M)S(sl 
to a model ate heat in order to furwaid the ferment- 
ation (“ he ceaseth from slirriny*’ ; “ raising,” 

A. V.] the fire ** until it he leuvenwl,” IIos. vii.4). 
The dough Wiis then divitled into round cakes 
(Qn^^ nnaa, nt. circles ; iproi ; “ loaves,” A. V. ; 
Ex. xxix. 23 ; Judg. viii. 3; 1 8am. x. 3; Prov. vi. 
28j in Jiiilg. vii. 13, /layi't), not unlike flat 

stones in shape and appearance* (Matt. vii. 9; corap. 
iv. 8), about a siian in diameter and a finger^s 
breadth in thickness (comp. Lane’s Modem Egyp^ 
lifiiSf i. 164): three of these were I'equiied fur the 
meiil of a single jierson (Luke xi, 5), and consequently 



Two K,:ypiliint niiryin;; brand to Uu* tonfcctuincr, who rolli ont tlio 
pswu*, which m iinuruarib mnilo into enkw of vanoua fornw, d, 
9»h. iWilkioion.) ’ ' 


one Wiis barely sufficient to sustain life (1 Sam. ii. 
36^ “moi-sel,” A. V.; Jer. xxxvii. 21, “piece,” 
A. V.), whence the expres.sion DH^, “bread 

of .affliction ” (1 K. xxii. 27 ; Is. xxx. 20^)1 referring 
not to the qualily (pane plebeiot Grotius), but to 
the quantity; twohuiidied would suffice for apartv 
lor a reasonable time (1 Sam. xxv..l8; 2 Sam’. 
XVI, 1), The aikes were sometimes and 

lienee called (KoWvpls] Ex. xxix. 2, 23; 
Lev. ii. 4, viii. 26, xxiv. 5 ; Num. xv. 20; 2 Sam. 


vi. 1 9), and mixed with oil. Similar cakes, sprinkled 
with s^s, were made in Egypt (Wilkinson, ii. 
380). Sometimes they wcix* rolled out uito wafers 



Kjfyptiuns milking ciikui uf brand aprinklcd with mchIii. (Wilkinaun.) 


(P^?"} ) Adyavov ; Ex. xxix. 2, 23 ; Lev. ii. 4 ; Num. 

vi. 1.5-19), and merely cont^ with oil. Oil was 
occasionally added to the ormnary cake (IK. xvii. 
12). A more delicate kind of c^\g is described in 
2 Sam. xiii. 6, 8, 10; the dough (“flour,” A. V.) 
is kneaded a second time, and pi nbabiy some stimu- 
lating seetls added, as seems to be implied in the 
luune (fiom aal?, heart ; compare our ex- 

pression a cordial; icoAAvpiSe*-; snrhitiancnlae'), 

! The cukes wci c now taken to ti c oven ; having be^ 
fiist, accortliiig to the practice in Egypt, gathered 

into “white baskets” (Oeii. xl. 10), 'ih '^D, a 

doubtful expression, refeircd by some to the white- 
ness of the bread (naya xovSpirwy; Aquil. k6<Pivci 
yvpews; canistru farinae), by others, as in the 
A. V., to the whiteness of the baskets, and again, 
by connecting the word '*111 with the idea of a hole, 
to an open-work basket (inaryin, A. V.), or lastly to 



stone or metal jar jihont three feet high, which 
was heated inwardly with wood (1 K. xvii. 12 ; 
Is. xliv. 15; Jer. vii. 18) or dried grass and 
flower-stulks (x^P^os, Matt. vi. 30) ; when the 
fire h.ad burned down, the cakes were apjilied 
cither inwardly (Herod, iii. 92) or outwaidiy: 
such ovens were used by the Eg}'ptisuis (Wilkinson, 
ii. 385),^ and by the Ea-steras of Jerome’.s time 
(^Comment, in Lam. v. 10), ami are still common 
among the Bedouins (Wellsted’s Travels, i. 350 ; 
Niebuhr^s Descript, de C Arabic, pp. 45, 46). The 
use of a single oven by several families only took jilace 
in time of tiiminc (Lev. xxvi. 26). Another species of 
oven consistin! of a hole dug in tlie gronnd, the sides 
of which were coated with clay and the bottom with 
pebbles (Harmer, i. 487). Jahii (Archacol, i. 9, 
§140) thinks that this oven is reterri^ to in the term 
bn'5 (Lev. xi. 35) ; but the dual number is an 
objection to this view ; the tenn nh (Gen. xl. 16) 
lias also been referred to it. 

Q 2 
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Other modes of baking were specially adapted to 
the migratory habits ot file piistorol Jews, as of the 
modem Bedouins; the cakes were eitlier spioad 
upon stones, which were pieviously hmted by 
lighting a tiic above tliem (Burckhiu^t's Nutea^ i. 
hS) or beneath them (Belzoni’s TnicelSf p. 84) ; 
or they were thrown into the heate^l embers of the 
fire itself (Wellsted's Travels, i. 350 ; Niebuhr, 
Dest.ript. p. 40); or lastly, they were roasted 
by being placed between layers of dung, which 
burns slowly, and is therefore specially adsipted for 
the pin pose (Ez. iv. 12, 15; BurckhaniPs Notes, 
i. 57 ; Niebuhr’s Ds^ript, p. 46). The terms by 
which such cakes were described were HHJ (Gen. 
xviii. 6 ; Ex. xii. 39; IK. xvii. 13; Ez. iv. 12 ; 
Hos. vii. 8), (I K. xvii. 12; Ps. xxxv. 16), or 
more fully (IK. xix. 0, lit. on the 

stones, “coals," A. V.), the term refening, 

however, not to the mode of laiking, but to the 
roumled shape of the cake (Geseu. Thesaur, p. 
997): the equivalent tei-msin the LXX. iyKpv^las, 
and in the Vulg. subcinericius pants, have tlirn't re- 
ference to the peculiar mode of baking. The cakes 
requii’ed to be carefully turned during the process 
(Hos. vii. 8 ; Harmer, i. 488). Other methods 
were used for other kinds of bread; some were 
baked on a pui (niHD ; ri^yavov ; sartago : the 

Greek tei-m survives in the tajen of the Bedouins), 
the result being similar to the khubz still use^l among 
the latter people (Burckhaixlt’s Notes, i. 58), or 
like the Gieek rayffyiat, which were baked in oil, 
and eaten warm with honey (Athen. xiv. 55, p. 
046) ; such cakes aptioared to have been chiefly 
used as &;icrcd offerings (Lev. ii. 5, vi. 14, vii. 9 ; 
1 Chr. xxiii. 29). A similar cooldng utensil was 
used by Tamar (2 Sam. xiii. 9) named (t^- 

7 avoi'), in which she baked the cakes and then 
emptied them out in a heap (pX', not poured, as if 

it had been broth) before Amuon. A difleicnt kind 
of bread, probably icsciuhling the ftita of the Be- 
douins, a pasttj bub&bmcc (Burckhardt’s Notes, i. 
57) was prepai-ed in a saucepan, (i<rxdpa; 

crattcula / frging-pan, A. Y.*, none of which mean- 
ings however conespond with the etymological 
sense of the woixl, which is connected with boiling); 
this was also reserved for sacred offerings (Lev. ii. 
7 ; vii. 9). As the aboveraentioned kinds of bread 
(the last excepted) were thin and ciisp, tlic mode of 
eating tiiem was by breaking (Lev. ii. 6;' Is. Iviii. 
7 ; Lam. iv. 4; Matt. xiv. 19, xv. 36, xxvi. 26; 
Acts XX. 11 ; comp. Xen. Anab. vii. 3, §22, Aprovs 
9i€K\a), whence the t||‘m 0*13, to break =s to give 
bread (Jer. xvi. 7): the pieces broken for consump- 
tion were called KAderpara (Matt. xiv. 20 ; John 
\i. 12). Old bread is described in Josh. ix. 5, 12, 
as crumbled Aquil. i^a9vp(opfvos \ in 

frusta mmminnti ; A. V. “ mouldy,” following the 
LXX. fbpuTi&y Ktd fi^fipupiyos), a tenn which 
is also applied (IK. xiv. 3) to a kind of biscuit, 
whifh easily cr.umbled (KoWvpis ; " cracknels," 
A.V.). [W.BB.]. 

BREASTPLATE. [Arms, p. 111.] 
BRETHREN OP JESUS. [Brotiikr.] 

BBIOK (nw^, made of white clay; ir\ly$os; 
later; in Ez. iv. 1, A. V,, tile)., Herodotus (i. 


BRICK 

179), describing the mode of building the walls of 
Babylon, says that the clay dug out of the ditch 
was made into bricks as soon os it was carried up, 
and burnt in kilns, KopiyoKri. The bilcks were 
cemented with hot bitumen (jdiriftttXros), .wd at 
eveiy thirtieth row crates of re^s were stuffed 
in. This account agrees with the history of the 
building of the Tower of Confusion, in which 
the buildcis used brick instead of stone, and slime 
; &<rg>aXros), for mortar (Gen. xi. 3 ; Jo- 
seph. Ant. i. 4, §3). In the alliivuil plain of As- 
syria, both the material for biicks and the cement, 
which bubbles up from the ground, luid is cellocted 
and exported by the Arabs, were clo.se at hand for 
building purposes, but the Babylonian bricks were 
mme commonly bunit in kilns thsm those used at 
Nineveh, which are chiefly sun-dried like the Egyp- 
tiim. Xenophon mentions a wall callcl the wall 
of Media, not tar from Babylon, inailG of biiint 
bricks set in bitumen (irAlyOois oirrair iy 
Ktiptyais) 20 feet wide, and 100 feet high. Also 
miother wall of brick 50 feet wide (Diod. ii. 7, 8, 
12; Xen. Ana/>. ii. 4, §12, iii. 4, §11; Nah. iii. 
14; Laytud, Ninereh, ii. 40, 252, 278). While it 
is needless to inquire to what place, or to whom the 
actual invention of brick-mnking is to be ascribeil, 
there is perhaps no place in the woild more favour- 
able for the process, none in which the remains of 
original brick strucfiires have been more largely 
us^ ill later times for building puiposes. The Ba- 
bylonian bricks are usually from 12 to 13 in. 
square, and 3^ in. thick. (English bricks are 
usually 9 in. long, 4J wide, ‘jf thick.) They 
most of them bear the name inscribed in cuneifuim 
character, of Nebuchadnezzar, whose buildings, no 
doubt, replaced those of an eailier age (Layard, 
Nin. and Babyl. pp. 50.5, 531). They thus possess 
more of the character of tiles (Ezek. iv. 1). They 
were sometimes glazed and enamelled with pittenis 
of various colours. Semiramis is said by Diudoius 
to have overlaid some of her towers with surfaces of 
enamelled brick bearing elaborate designs (l>iod. ii. 
8). Enamelled bricks have been found at Nimroud 
(Layard, ii. 312). Pliny (vii. 56) says that the Ba- 
bylonians used to record their astronomical observa- 
tions on tiles (coctilibus lateroulis). He also, as 
well as Vitruvius, describes the process of making 
bricks at Rome. There were tliiee sizes, (1.) 1|^ ft. 
long, 1 fl, broad; (2.) 4 (Gieck) palms long, 
12*135 in. (3.) 5 [>alms long, 15*16875 in. The 
breadth of (2.) and (3.) the same. He says the 
Greeks preferred brick walls in gi*neial to stone (xxxv. 
14 ; Vitruv. ii. 3, 8). Bricks of more than 3 palms 
length and of less than 1^ palm, are mentioned 
by the Talmudists (Gesen., s. v.). The Israelites, 
in common with other captives, were employed by 
the Egyptian monarchs in making bricks and in 
building ^Ex. 1. 14, v. 7). Kiln-bricks were not ge- 
nerally used in Egypt, but were dried in the sun, 
and even without straw aic as finn as when first put 
up in the reigns of the Amunophs and Thothmes 
whose names fiiey bear. The usual dimensions vary 
from 20 in. or 17 in. to 14^ in. long ; 8} in. tolS^ 
in. wide ; and 7 in. to 4} in. thick. When made of 
the Nile mud, or alia vial deposit, U^cy requiied (as 
they still require) sti'aw to prevent cracking, but 
those formed of clay token flom the torrent beds on 
the edge of the deseri, held together without stiaw ; 
and ci-ude brick walls hud fi'equently the additional 
security of a layer of reeds and stidcs, placed at in- 
tervals to act as binders (Wilkinson, ii. 194, smaller 
ed.; Birch, Ancient Pottery, i. 14; comp. Her. 




Foreign rnptivn employed in ranking brU-ka nt Tbrbea. (Wilkinaon.) 

Figa 1,8. Men Kturniag after carrying the briflu. FIga S, 8. Tnakimiatvra Piua. 4 , ». Men carrying bricin. Figa. 18; 13. Pigging a|^ 
mixing Ihn rluy or rand. Fig. 8, U Making bricka with a wooden mould, d,h. Fig. 14. Fetching witter ftrom the tank, h. At e the 
bricks ^tftbi) nre mid to be inndo nt Thobca. 


BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM. [Maruiagk.] 

BRIDGE. The only mention of a bridge in 
the Canonical Scriptures is indirectly in the proper 
name Gcshur a district in Baahan, N.E. of 

the sea of Galilee. At this place a bridge still 
exists, called the bridge of the sons of Jacob (Gesen. 
«. 0.). Absalom was the son of a daughter of the 
king of Geshur <2 Sam. iii. 3, xiii. 37, xiv. 23, 32). 
The Chaldee paraphrase rendens “ gatra,” in Nahum 
ii. 6, « bridge,” where however dykes or weirs are 
to be understood, which being bnrst by inundation, 
destroyed the walls of Nineveh (Diod. ii. 27). Judas 
Mnccaboeus is said to have intended to make a bridge I 
in order to besiege the town of Casphor or Caspis, { 


situate near a lake (2 litac. xii. 13)'. Josephus 
{Ant. v. 1, §3), speaking of the Joidan at the time 
of the passage of the Israelites, says it had never 
lK*en bridged before, obx tC^vKTO irpJrcpoF, as if in 
his own time bridges had been made over it, which 
under the Romans was the case. (Sec the notices 
below.) In Is. xxxvii. 25, "Vlp, dig for water, is 
I'ender^ by LXX. yi^vpav rlOrifu, 

Permanent bridges over water do not appear to 
Jiav^lJlbeen used by the Israelite's in their earlier 
times, but we have frequent mention made of foiris, 
iuid of their military importance (Gen. xxxii. 22 ; 
Josh. ii. 7 ; Judg. iii. 28, vii. 24, xii. 5 ; Is. xvi. 
2). West of the Jordan there are few rivera of 
importance (Atnm. Marc. xiv. 8 ; Rclond, p. 284), 
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iuhI i)eihaps the policy of tlic Je^vs may ha\'e dis- 
coiinigud inteit»iu'se Avith neighbouring tribes, for it 
seems luilikcly that the skill of Solomon's imdiitects 
was unable to ooustriict a bridge. 

Heioilotus (i. ISO) describe a bridge consisting 
of stone pioi-s, with planks laid nci*oss, built by Ni- 
toeris, D.c. cite. 600, connecting the two portions of 
Babylon (sec Jer. li. 81, 82, 1. 88), and Diodoms 
s])caks of an oi-ched tunnel under the Euphrates 
(ii. 9). Bridges of boats ai*c desciibed also by Ue- 
mlotas (iv. 88, vii. 36 ; comp. Aesch. Pers. 69, 
Xip6ifcrfi.os <rxc9ta), and by Xenophon (Ana6. ii. 4, 
§12). A bridge ovei' the }^b, m:u1e of wicker- 
work connecting stone piera, is described by Layard 
(i. 192), a mode of cousti'uction used also in South 
AmtM'ica. 

'I'hongh the aixih was known and used in Egypt 
as early as the 15th centuiy B.C. (Wilkinson, ii. 
302, si'tj.f Birch, i. 14), the Homans were the first 
constrnetois of ai'clied bridges. They nifuie bridges 
over the Joidati and other rivers of Syria, of 
whirli remains still exist (Sttudey, 296; Irby and 
Mangles, 9(>, 91, 92, 142, 143). A stone bridge 
ever the Jonlan, called the Bridge of the danghtera 
of .J.acoh, is mentioned by B. de la Brooquibie, A.i>. 

1 132, nml a poriion of one by Arculf, A.D. 700 (^Early 
Tmv, iti Pal. 8, 300; Burokhardt, Syria, 315; 
Robinson, ii. 441). The bi idge (y€^ltpd) connecting 
tlie Tomjile with the up])er city, of which Jos<‘phtis 
speaks (/?. J. vi. 6, §2, A/il. xv. 11, 5), seems to 
have been an arched viaduct (Robinson, i. 288, iii. 
224). [H. W. P.] 

BRIERS. No less than six Ileb. words are 
thus rendered in eleven passages of the 0. T. In 
lleb. vi. 8, it represents &Kav6ai, In the 8th 
chapter of Judges occura twice (v. 7, 16) the word 
which the LXX. render by rais Bapicrivifi, 
or BapKOfifJLelv, and the A. V. by briers. This 
is probably an incorrect rendering. The woiil 
piopeily means a threshing machine, consisting of 
a flat square wooden board set with teeth of iran, 
tiint, or liaginents of iron pyrites, which are 
abundant in I’aloj^tine. Ccseiiius conjectures that 
15"?? name for pyrites, from p^3, fttlju- 

ravit ; and hence that = tribula pyritis mu- 
nita = yfiD (see Robinson, ii. 307). 

For pnrij Mic. vii. 4, and l^^P, Ei. xxviii. 24, ! 
see under ThORN. 

In £z. ii. 6, we read ** Though briers and thorns 
be with thee,” briers representing the Heb. 
which is explained by rebels in the margin. The 
root is rebcllis vel rcfractarins fait, and the 

rendering should be ** Thoitgh rcbellUms men like 
thorns be with thee** 

In Is. Iv. 13, we have “ instea«l of the brier shall 
come up the myrtle-tree,” the Hob. word for brier 
being airpad ; ; uartica. K6w^a 

is a sti'ong-Bmelling plant of the elusive kind, flea- 
bane. Inula heleniiun, Linn. (Arist. 7/. A, iv. 8, 

28; Diosc. iii. 126). The Peschito has , sa- 

turein, savory, wild thyme. Thymus SerpyJhtm, a 
plant gi-owing in great abundance in the desert of 
.Sinai accortling to Burckhanlt {Syr. ii.). Gesenius 
rejects both flea-bane and wild thyme on etymolo- 
gical grounds, and prefers urtica, nettle, consider- 
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ing to be a compound of ussiY, uiid 

punxii. He also notices the opinion of 
Ewald {Oram, Grit. p. 520) that Sinapi album, 
the Avhitc-mustard, is the plant meant. 

In Is. V. 6, we liave mention of bricra and thonis 
as springing up in desolated and wasted lauds ; and 
here the Hebrew word is from root 

riguit, horruit [Adamant] (comp. Is. vii. 23, 24, 
25, ix. 18, utnl xxxii. 13. In Is. x. 17, xxvii. 4, 
is used metaphorically for men. The LXX. 
in several of these passages have in one 

X^pros, in another AypwUTis 

There is nothing in the etymology or usage by 
which we can identify the with any parti- 

cular species of prickly or thorny plant. Possibly 
it is a general term for the very numerous plants 
of this character which are found in the miculti- 
vated lands of the East. [W. D.] 

BRIMSTONE (nnpa- eeiop; sulphur). The 
Hebrew wonl is connected with IBa, “ gopher- 

woo<l,” A. V.Gcn. vi. 14, and probably signified in 
the (list instance the yitm or resin tliat i>xndtd from 
tlmt tree; hence it was transfeiTcd to all inflam- 
muble subsbinces, and especially to sulphur, a mine- 
ral substance found in considerable quantities on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, lus well .as in other piirt!> of 
Palestine. It was one of tho elements employed in 
the destruction of the cities of the plain (Gen. xix. 
24), and hence is frequently employed in a met.'** 
phorical sense, as exprassivc of Divine vengciince 
(Dent. xxix. 23; Job xviii. 15; Is. xxxiv. 9; Ez. 
xxxviii. 22 j Rev. xix. 20, xx. 10, xxi. 8). [W. L. JL] 

BROTHER (HK; &5fA<^Js). The Hebrew 
wonl is used in A’^arions senses in the 0. T. as 1. 
Any kinsman, and not a mere brother ; c. g, nephew 
(Gen. xiv. 16, xiii. 8), husbuid (Cant. iv. 9). 2. 
One of the same tribe (2 Sam. xix. 18). 3. Of tin* 

.same jx^ople (Ex. ii. 11), or eA^on of a cognate jxopli* 
(Num. XX. 14). 4, An ally (Am. i. 9). 5. Any 

friend (Job v. 1 5). 6. One of the same olTirt* ( 1 K. 
ix. 13). 7. A fellow man (Lev. rix. 17). 8. Meta- 
phorically of any rimihuity. It is a A'ery favourite 
Oriental metaplior, as in Job xxx. 19, ** 1 am be- 
come a brother to the jackals” (Gesen. s. v.j. 

The word iide\^6s has a similar range of min- 
ings in the N. T., and is also used for a disciple 
(Matt. XXV. 40, &o.) ; a fellow-worker, as in 8t. 
Paul’s Epp. passim; and especially a Christian. 
Indeed, we see from the Acts that it was by this 
name that Christians usually spoko of each other. 
The name Christian was merely used to dcsciiU 
tliem objectively, t. e. from tlie Pagan point of view, 
as we see from Hie places where it occurs, viz. Acts 
[xi. 26], xxvi. 28, and 1 Pet. iv, 16. 

The Jewish schools distinguish betAveen ‘^biv)- 
ther” and “neighbour;” “brother” meant an 
Israelite by blood, “ neig^ibour ” a proselyte. They 
allowed neither title to the Gentiles; but Chri.st 
and the Apostles* extended the name “ brother ” to 
all Christifuis, and “ neighbour ” to all the world, 
1 Cor. V. 11; Luke x. 29, 30 (Lightfoot, 7/br. 
Eebr, ad Matt, v. 22). 

We must now briefly touch on the difficult and 
interesting question as to Avho weie “ tlie hrcthiun 
of the Lord,” and pass in review the theories re- 
specting tliem. And flrst we would observe that in 
aiguing at all against their being the real bitsthivn 
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of Jesus, far too mueh stmss hiis boi>n laid on the 
assumed indcfiniteiiess of nionniiig atlaciuHl to the 
woitl “ biother” in Soriptiiie. In all the itddiieed 
cases it will be seen that, when the woid is used in 
any but its proper sense, the context ])revents tlie 
possibility of confusion ; and indeed in the only two 
exceptional iiistmices (not metaphorical), viz. those 
in which Lot and Jacob ai‘e I'esjM'ctively called 
“bi others” of Abinham and Lnhan, the word is 
only extended so fm*as to mean “nephew;” and it 
must be rememlwrcil that even these excx'ptions ai*e 
quoted from a single book, seventeen centuries earlici* 
thiui the gos^iels. If t lien the woixi “brethren,” 
as repeal rtlly ap])Iie(l to James, &c. really mean 
“ cousins ” or “ kinsmen,” it will be the only in- 
stance of siu'h an ap])1icatioii in which no data art' 
given to coiTiHit the laxity of meaning. Again, no 
milly parallel case cjin he quoted fiom the N. T., 
except in merely rhetoriail and tropical passages ; 
wiiereas when “nephews” are meant they are 
always sjieciHoI as sucli, as in Col. iv. 10 ; Acts 
xxiii. H) (Kitto, The Apostles, &;c., p. 105, .v/.). 
Tiicie is theiefoie no adequate waiiant in the 
language alone, to take “bielhren” as meaning 
“ leliitives and llieieforetlie a priori presumption 
is ill favour of a liteial acceptation of the term. 
We have ilwelt the more strongly on. this fioint, lie- 
cause it seems to have lieeii lar bni easily assumed 
tliat no iiii(K)i lance is to be attached to the meie 
fa<*t of their being imnrinhhi willed Oliiist’s bro 
tliieii; wheious this considenitiori alone goes far to 
puive that they really xxeie so. 

Theie ai*e however tliiec traditions resjx»cting 
tlii'iii. Tlicy are fiist mentioned (Matt. xiii. 50) 
ill a manner wliicli would ceiiainly lead an un- 
biassed mind to conclude that tlu^y were our Loixl*fl 
iibu inc brothers. “ Is not this the carpenter’s son ? 
is not his mother calhsl Mary? and his brethren 
James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon? and his 
sisters, ai-e 1 hey not all with us?” But since we 
iind lliat theie was a “ Mtiry, the mother of .Tiunes 
and .Joses ” (Matt, xxviii. liO), and that a “ James 
and Jiuhus (?) ” weie sons of Alpkaeus (Luke vi. 1.5, 
10), the most general tradition is — 1. 'fluit they 
weie all our LojxI’s firet cousins, the sons of Al- 
phacus (or Clojias— not Cleopas, see Alford, Gk, 
yis/. Matt. X. 11) .and Mary, the sister of the Virgin. 
This tmdition is aeix'ptcd by Papins, Jerome {Cat. 
Script. Kcc. 2), Augustine, mid the Latin Church 
gcneixilly, and is now tlie one most commonly le- 
cxiived. Yet there seem to be oveiwhelming aigu- 
ments against it; for (1.) The reasoning entii'cly de- 
pends on thiiee vciy doubtful assumptions, viz. 
a, that “ his mother’s sister *' (John xix. 25) must 
be in ^apposition with “Maiy, the wife of Cleo- 
plias,” which would be impixibablc, if only on the 
ground that it siqiposes two sisters to have had the 
same name, a supfiosition sulistantiated by no pa- 
mllel cases [Wieseler (oomp. Mark xv. 40) thinks 
that Salome, the wife of 2^bcdee, is intended by “ his 
mother’s sister”]. 6. that “ Mary, the mother of 
James ” was tlie wife of Alphacus, t. e. that the 
^imes intended is 6 ‘AXipalou. c. That 

Cleophas, or more correctly Clopas, whose wife 
Mary was, is identical with Alphaeua ; which may 
DO the c^e, although it cannot be proved. (2.) If 
ns cousins wei'e meant, it would be signally untrue 
^ ; 1 i brethren believe on him ” 

(John vii. 5 sq.), for in all probability three out of 
the four (viz. James the l^ess, Matthew (or Levi\ 
Jude, the brother (?) of James) were ,actuai 
postles. We do not see how this objection can be 


removed. {?,.') It is quite un.accomitablo that these 
“ bicthicn of the J..onl,” if they were only hi.'* cou- 
sins, should be always mentioned in conjuiicticui 
witli the Virgin Mmy, and never with theii own 
mother Mary, who was both .alive lAid in constant 
attendance on our Loixl. (4.) They aie g^neially 
spoken of as distinct fnm the Apostles ; see Acts i. 
14; 1 Cor. ix. 15; and Jude (17) seems to cleaily 
imply that he himself was not an Ajxistle. It 
seems to us that these four objections are quite ade- 
quate to set .osiilc the very slight gmuiids for iden- 
tifying the “ bietliieii of tlie Lord ” with the “ sons 
of Alphaens.” 

II. A second tradition acceptwl by Ililaiy, Epipha- 
uius, and ilic (i i (X'k fathers generally, makes tliem the 
8on.s of Joseph liy a foimer maniage with a certain 
Escha or Salome of the tribe of .1 udali ; irid(*cd Epipha- 
niiis {Haercs. 29, §4) even mentions the siqijxised 
order of birth of the 4 son.s and 2 daughtois. But 
Jerome {Com. in Matt. xii. 49) slights this as a 
meie conje(>tiiie, bon owed fioiii the “ deliranienta 
Ajiociyplioniin,” and Origen says that it was taken 
fiom the Cio.spcl of St. Peter. The only shadow of 
grouu'l for its possibility is the appaient diUeieiKt* 
of age between Joseph and the Viigiii. 

III. They aie assmiUHl to have been the oflspriug 
of ti leviiate mairiage lietween Joseph and the wite 
of his dcc(>ased hrathiu' C1o|kis. But ajiait fiom all 
evidenw, it is obviously idle to examine so ai bitnary 
an assumption. 

The argninents against tlieir being tlie sons of the 
Virgin after the biith of our Loixl, aie foundiHl on 
— (1.) The almost constant tradition of her &fiwap- 
0€y(a. tit. Basil {Senn. cle S. Aatir.) even recoixis 
a stoiy that “Zechaiy was slain by the Jews be- 
tween the (lorch and the altar ” for atilnning her to 
he a \'iigiu after, os well as before the birth of her 
most holy Son (Jer. Taylor, Pact. Dubit. II. it, 
4). Still the tradition was rwt univei'sal : it wa.s 
denied, for instmice, by laige numbers called Aiiti- 
diiximai ianitae and Helvidiani. To quote Ezek. 
xliv. 2 ius any argument on the question is plainly 
absuid. (2.) On the fact tliat on the cross Clirist 
commended his motlior to the care of St. John; 
but this is easily explicable on the ground of liis 
brethren’s apparent cUsbelief in Him at th.at time, 
though they seem to have been conveiled ^eiy soon 
afleiwards. (iJ.) On the identity of their names with 
those of the sons of Alphaens. This aigumciit loses 
all weight, when we remember the constant I'eciir- 
rence of names in Jewish fiimilics, .and the extixane 
txnnniunness of these particular names. In tlie 
N. T. alone thera may at least fix’e contcmjioi’ary 
Jameses, and several Judos, not to mention tlie 
21 Simons, 17 Joses, and IG Judes mentioned by 
Josephiui. 

On the other hand, the ai-guineiits for tlieir being 
our Loixl’s uterine brothers are numerous, and, 
taken collectively, to an unprajudiced mind almost 
inxisistible, although singly they ara open to objec- 
tions; e. g. (1.) The woixl vptarSroKos uTos, Luke 

ii. 7. (2.) Matt. i. 25, oioe iylyvtaeKty aln^v 

I tws oZ IfreKty, to which Alford justly ic- 

I murks, only one meaning could have been attached 
but for preconceived theories about the &c»rap- 
Beyla. (3.) The general tone of the gospels on the 
siibjeqli since they ara constantly spoken of mth the 
V. Mary, and with no sh.adow of a hint that tJicy 
were not her own children (Matt. xii. 46 ; Mark 

iii. 31, &c.). It can we think be hardly denied 
that any one of these arguments is singly stronger 
than those produced on the other side. 
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To sum up then, we have seen (I.) that ** the 
brethren of the Lord ” could hardly hare been iden- 
tical with the sons of Alphaeus, and (II.) that we 
haA’e no grounds tor supposing them to have been 
the sons of Jbspph by a prenous, or .(III.) a levi- 
rate marriage; that the arguments in favour of 
their being actual brothers of our Lord are cogent, 
and that the tradition on the other side is not suffi- 
ciently weighty or unanimous ts set them aside. 
Finally, this tradition of the perpetual virginity of 
the mother of our Lord (which imy one may hold, 
if he will, as one of the **pie credibilia,” Jer. 
Taylor, Ihtct, J^ub. II. 3, 6 ) is easily accounted 
for by the general error on the inferiority of the 
wedd^ to the virgin state : Sciiptura in no way re- 
quiivs us to believe it, and since Mary's previous 
virginity is alone requisite to the Olospel naivative, 
w'e must i^^ard it as a question of mere curiosity. 
[JamkS; Josks; Jude] (Pearson, OntheCre^, 
Alt. 111. and notes ; Kuinoel and Alford on Matt. 
xiii. 56 ; Lightfoot, Moi*. Hebr, Matt. v. 22 , Ac., 
&c.). [F. W. F.] 

. BUBASTIS. [PiBESETa.] 

BUK'KI (^{p3 ; BokkI and Bwaaf ; Socct). 
1. Son of Abishua and father of U/.zi, fifth from 
Auiun in the line of the high-priests in 1 Chr. v. 
31, vi. 36 (vi. 5, 51, A. V.), and in the genealogy 
of Ezra, Ezr. vii. 4, and 1 Esdr. viii. 2, where he 
is called Bofcicd, Boccas, which is corrupted to Bo- 
RiTll, 2 Esdr. i. 2. Whether Bnkki ever filled the 
otiice of high-priest, we are not infonned in Scrip- 
ture. Epipluuiius in his list of the ancestors of 
Jehoiado, whom he fancifully supiMsos to be bro- 
ther of Elijah the Ti^Hbite, omits both Bukki aUd 
Abishua {Adrers. Mckhizedcc. iii.). Josephus 
{Ant. viii. 1, §3) expressly .says that all of Aaron’s ! 
line bctw<'en Joseph (Abishua) the high-priest, and 
Zadok who was made high-priest in the reign of 
David, were private persons (i*9i»TCiio’aKrcs) i. e. 
not high-priests, and mentions by name ** Bukki the 
sou of Joseph the high-priest,” as the first of those 
who lived a private life, while the pontifical dig- 
nity was in the house of Itham:ir. But in v. 11, 
§5 Josephus says as expres.sly that Abishua (there 
called Abiezer) having rcceiv^ the high-priesthood 
from his father Phinehas, tmn.'tinitted it to his own 
son Bukki, who was sueweded by Uz/i, after whom 
it passod to Eli. .We may conclude therefore that 
Jo.sephus had no more means of knowing tor certain 
who were high-priesia between Phinelias and Eli, 
than we have, and may adopt the ojiinion, which is 
£ir the most probable, that there was no high- 
priest between them, unless perhaps Abishua. For 
an account of tlie absurd fancies of the Jews, and the 
statements of Christian writera relative to^the suc- 
cession of the high-priests at this period, seeSelden, 
de Success, in Fontif. Hehr, ; also Genealog, of our 
Lord, ch. x. . [A. C. H.] 

2. Son of Jqgli, “prince” of the tribe 

of Dan, one of the ten men chosen to apportion the 
land of Canaan between the tribes (Num. xxxiv. 
22). (Beucxip, Alex. BokkI ; Bocci}) 
BUKErAH (^iTi?^, Bukkijahu; BwkUu, 
Alex. Boieiefar ; Bocciau), a Kohathite Levite, of 
the sons of Heinan, one of the musicians in the 
Temple, the leader of the sixth band or course in 
the service (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 13). 

• The “ princes ” are only specified to seven tribes 

out of the ten : nut to Judah, Simeon, or Bcidainin. 


BULBUSH 
BUL. [Months.] 

BULL, BULLOCK, terms used synonymously 
with ox, oxen, in the A. V. as the representatives 
of several Hebrew wonls. Twice in the N. T. as 
the rendering of ravpor, Hcb. ix. 13, x 4. 

"1|^3 is properly a generic name for horned cattle 
when of full age and fit for the plough. Accord- 
ingly it is variously rendered bullock (Is. Ixiv. 25), 
cow (Ez. iv. 15), oxen (Gen. xii. 16). Hence in 
Dent. xxi. 3, ^ heifer; Ex. xxix. 

1, a young bullock; and in Gen. xviii. 

7, simply ; rendered a calf in A. V. It is 

deiived from an unused root, to cleaee, hence 
to plough, as in Latin armentum is araTnentum. 

differs from in the same way os 
ntheep, from {kV, a flock of riicep. It is a generic 
name, but almost always signifies one head of 
homed cattle, without distinction of age or sex. It 
is veiy seldom used collectively. The Chaldee 
form of the woid, occurs in Ezr. vi. 9, 17, vii. 
17; Dan. iv. 25, &c.; and Plutarch {S\dL c. 17) 
.says 01 ^olviKts r^y fiovv koXovoi. It is 
probably the same woi-d as ravpos, taurus. Germ. 
sticr ; Engl, steer. The root is not used, but 

the Arab.^lS^ excitavit pidverem, is a very natural 
derivation of the word. 

a calf, male or female, properly of 
the first year, derived, as Gesenius thinks, from an 
Aethiopic word signifying fetus, embryo, pdlm. 
Imtulus, while othere derive it from volvit, 
rotadt, festinavit. The word is used of a trained 
heifer (Hos. x. 11), of one giving milk (Is. vii. 21 , 
22), of one used in ploughing (Judg. xiv. IB), uul 
of one three years old (Gen. xv. 9), Almost sy- 
nonymous with is "IBj the latter signifying 
generally a young 6 ull of two years old, though in 
one instance (Judg. vi. 25) possibly a bull of seven 
years old. Ib is tlie customaiy term for bulls 
oflered iu sacrifice, and hence is used metaphorically 
in Hos. xiv. 3 , “ so will we render, * as bullocks,’ 
our lips." 

There are four or five passages in which the won! 
DnSK is used for bulls. It is the plural of TSK, 
strong, whence its use. Sec Ps. xxii. 13, 1. 13, 
Ixviii. 31 Is. xxxiv. 7 ; Jer. 1. 11. 

All the above words refer to domesticated cattle, 
which formed of old, as now, an important part of 
the wealth of the people of Palestine. In Is. li. 20 , 
the word M^Fl occurs, and is rendered “ wild bull," 
bat '* wild ox" in Deut. xiv. 5. The LXX. have 
(TfvrKloy in the former passage and ipvya in the 
latter. It was possibly one of the lai'ger species of 
antelope, and took its name from its swiftness — ^the 

Arabic ^*(5 being cursu antevertH. The Ante- 
lope Oryx of Linnaeus is indigenous in Syria, 
Arabia, and Pendt. Dr. Robinson mentions huge 
herds of black and almost hairless buffaloes as still 
existing in Palestine, and these may be the animal 
indicated (iii. 396). [W. D.] 

BULBUSH, used synonymously with Bush in 
the A. V. as the reiideiing of the words 
auA fitoi. In b. iz. 13, xix. 15, we have t)ic 
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proyerbial expression nB3, A. Y. ** branch 

and rush,** eauivolent to high and low alike (the 
LXX. have fiiyap koI fiUpov in one passage, apxh^ 
Kot t4\os in the other), and in Is. Iviii. 5, 
is rendered bulrush. The word is derived from 
Q3K, tnarsh, because the bulrush grows in mai'sliy 
ffiv^und. The root is not in use, but we have 

tlie cognate Arab, verb tepida fait aqua, 

corrupta, stagnans. The bulrush was platted into 
ro|jes, as appeal's from Job xli. 2, where = 

funis junceus (see Bochart. /Iicroz. ii. p. 772) ; 
comp. riin. H, N, xix. 2, **junco Graecos ad funes 
usos, nomini credamus, quo herbam earn appel- 
lant,** The LXX. have KpUav in Is. Iviii. 5, and 
also in J6b xli. 2. 

MOi, translated bulrush, occurs in Kx. ii. 3; Is. 
xviii. 2; tnuislatcd rush in Job viii. 11, and Is. 
xvxv. 7. It is the Hebiew name of the Fapurus 
X^^Uoiica, which was called so from its quality of 
absorbing water, the root being K103, sorpsit, 
hamit. The Egyptians used this plant for gni> 
meuts, shoes, baskets, various kinds of utensils, and 
ehpecially for IsKits. It wj» the material of the 
ai'k ill wliich Moses was exposed, and of it the 
vessels mentioned in Is. xviii. 2, were fonned. .This 
practice is referred to by Lucan (iv. 136), ** Con- 
seritur bibula Memphitis cymba papyro,” .and by 
riiny (xiii. 1 1. s. 22) ** Ex ipso quidem pipyix) na- 
vigia texunt.** (Comp. Cels. Hkrob, ii. 137-152.) 
In Job viii. 1 1, the LXX. have ^rdirupos. [W. D.] 

BU'NAH (n>11; Bavod; Buna), a son of 
JiMuiimcol, of the family of Phurez in Judah (1 Chr. 
ii. 25). 

BUN'NI. 1. 033 ; Bonni, Boni), one of the 
Levites in the time of Nehemiah (Meh. ix. 4) ; 
liossibly the same person is mentioned in x. 15. 
The LXX. in Imih uises translate the n«ame by vids. 

2. Another Levite, but of earlict date than the 
pi-eceding (Nell. xi. 15). The name, '333, is also 
slightly different. LXX. omits. 

3. Bunni is said to have been the Jewish name 
of Ni( odemtis (Lightfoot on John iii. 1 : Ewald, 
V. 233). 

BURIAL. SEPULCHRES, TOBIBS. The 
Jews uniformly disposed of the corpse by Atombment 
where possible, and failing that, by iiitei'mcnt ; ex- 
tending this respect to the remains even of the slain 
enemy and malefactor (1 K. xi. 15; Deut. xxi. 
23), in the latter case by express provision of law. 
Since this was the only Ctose so guarded by Mosaic 
precept, it may be concluded that natural feeling 
was relied on asirendering any such geneitil injunc- 
tion superfluous. Similai'ly, to disturb remaina 
was regarded as a barbarity, only justifiable in the 
oase of tliose who had themselves outraged religion 
(2 K. «iii. 10, 17 i Jer. vlH, 1, 2). 'IT,, Rabbis 
quote tlic doctrine “dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return,'* as a reason for preferring to en- 
tomb or inter their dead ; but that preferential prac- 
tice is older than the Mosaic recoiu, as traceable in 
patiiarchal examples, and continued unaltered by 
any Gentile influence; so Tacitus (^Hist, v, 5) no- 
ces that it was a point of Jewish custom, corpora 
condere quam cremare, p 
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On this subject wc have to notice: 1. the place 
of burial, its site and shape ; 2. the mode of burial ; 
8. the prevalent notions regarding this duty. 

1. A natural cave enlai^ and adapted by exca- 
vation, or an artificial imitation of one, was the 
standard type of sepulclire. This was what the 
stnicture of the Jewish soil supplied or suggested. 
A distinct and simple foim of sepulture as con- 
trasted with the complex and elaborate rites of 
Egypt clings to the region of Palestine and varies 
but little with tlio gixiat social changes between 
the periods of Abiaham and the captivity. Jacob 
and Joseph, who both died in Egypt, ai-e the only 
known instances of the Egyptian method applied to 
patrim-chai remains. Sepulchres, when the owner's 
means permitted it, were commo^y prepared bcfiire- 
hand, and stood often in gardens, by loadsides, or 
even adjoining houses. Kings and propliets alone 
were piobably buried within towns (1 K. ii. 10, 
xvi. 6, 28; 2 K. x. 35, xiij. 9; 2 Chr. xvi.''14, 

, xxviii. 27 ; 1 Sam. xxv. 1, xxviii. 3). Sarah's tomb 
and Kachcl's seem to have been chosen merely from 
the accident of the place of death ; bnt the successive 
interments at the former (Cen. xlix. 31) are a chro- 
nicle of the strong family feeling among the Jews. 
It was the sole fix^ spot in the unsettled patriarchal 
life; and its purchase and transfer, minutely detailed, 
are remarkable as the sole transaction of the kind, 
until repeated on a similar occasion at Sheebem. 
Thus it was deemed a misfortune or an indignity, 
not only to be deprived of burial (Is. xiv, 20 ; Jer. 
po^ssitn ; 2 K. ix. tO), but in a lesser degree to be 
excluded from the family sepulchre (1 K. xiii. 22), 
as were Uzziah the royal leper, and Manasseh (2 Chr. 
ixvi. 23, xxxiii. 20). Thus the remains of Saul 
and his sons were reclaimed to rest in his father's 
tomb. Similarly it was a mark of a profound feel- 
ing towaids a [lei'son not of one's family to wish to 
be biu-ied with him (Ruth i. 17 ; 1 K. Xiii. 31), or 
to give him a place in one's own sepulchre (Ccn. 
xxiii. 6; comp. 2 Chr. xxiv. 16). The head of a 
family commonly provided space for more than one 
generation; and these galleries of kindred sopulchns 
are common in many eastern branches of the human 
race. Cities soon became populous and demanded 
cemeteiies (comp, the term woKvdvbpiov, Ez. xxxix. 
15), which were placed without the walls; sucJi an 
one seems intended by the expra'won in 2 K. xxiii. 
6, “the gi'aves of the children of the people," 
situated in the valley of the Kedi-un or of Jehosha- 
phat. Jeremiah (vii. 32, xix. 11) threatens that the 
eastern valley called Tophet, tlie favourite haunt ot 
idolati-y, should be polluted by buiying thei'o (comp. 
2 K. xxiii. 16). Such was also tlie “ Pottor's Field " 
(Matt, xxvii. 7), which had perhaps been wrought 
by digging for clay into holes serviceable for graves. 

The Mishnaic description of u sepulchre, com- 
plete according to Rabbinical notions, is somewhat 
as follows : a cavern about 6 cubits square, or 0 
by 8, from three sides of which are recMsed longi- 
tudinally several vaults, called each hu^ 

enough for a corpse. On the fourth side the cavern 
is approached through a small open ceweted court, 
or portico *lVn, of a size to receive the bier and 
bcai'ers. In some such structui'es the demoniac 
may have^housed. The entry from this court to 
that cavern was closed by a loi'gc «tone oalliid 

^^^3, as capable of bring rolled, thus confiiming the 
Evangelistic narrative. Sometimes seveial such 
caverns, each with its recesses, were entered from 
the several sides of the same portico. (Mishna, Bava 
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Batra, 6, 8, quoted by J. Nicolaus de sepdehris to all nations. Coffins were but seldom used, and if 
Jlebmrarnin.) Such a tomb is that desprib(>d in useil were (i|)on ; but lixed stone siiiotqihaj^i were c-om- 
Buckin^li.'un’s 7'mni.s in Arabia (p. 158), and those mon in tombs of rank. 'I’he bier, the word for which 
known to tradition as tJic “tombs of the kin^” in the 0. T. is the same as that i-ondj'UHi btil Lsee 
(see below). But earlier sojiulchi'es were doubtless BkI)], was borne by the nearast relatives,. and fol- 
luore simple, and, to judge from 2 K. xiii. 21, did lowed by any who wished to do honour b) the dead, 
not prevent mutual contact of remiiiiis. Sepulchres The grave-clothes {666uia, ivrd^pia) were proliabl y 
wen* markeii sometimes by pillars, as that of Ka- of the iashion worn in life, but swathefl and fa.-sb'iied 
chel, or by pyramid.s as those of the Asmoneans at with bandages, and tlie head covered se|MU'at«'ly. I’re- 
iiTodin (JoM'ph. Ant. xiii. 8, 7), mid had places of viously to this being done, spices \\ ere applied to the 
higher and lower honour. Like temples, they were, corpse in the form of ointment, or between the folils of 
fram their assumeil inviolability, sometimes made the the linen ; hence our Lord’s remark, that the woman 
dejiositarics of treasures (De Saulcy, ii. 18d). We had anointed his body, rrphs rh iyratpid^fitft “with 
find them also distinguished by a “title** (2 K.xxiii. a view to dressing it in these 4yrd<l>ia’/* not, as 
17). Such JUS w’cre not otherwise noticeable were in A. V. “for the burial** For tlie custom of 
scrupulously “ whited ** (Matt, xxiii. 27) once a year, mouriici*s visiting the sepulchi'e see Mouunino; 
after tlie rains befoie the passover, to wai*n passers for that of frequenting tombs for other pui poses, 
by of delilemciit {Cippi Habr. Hottinger, p. 1031; see Niccromanoy. 

llossteusch do srpul. cake notat. Ugolini, xxxiii.). 3. The precedent of Jacob*s and Joseph’s remmius 
2. With regrud to Jhe mcsle of burial, we should being i-etunie.1 W the laud ofCaniuin was followed, 
remember tliat our impre-ssions, as derived from the in wish at least, by every pious .Ifw. Following 
0. r., ai-e those ot the burial of persons of rank or ^ similar notion, some of the Uabbins taught th.it 
public eminence, whilst those gathered from the thjit land could those who w'ere buried ob- 

N. r. regal’d a private station. But in both cases ^aiii a sharti in the rcsuricctioii whieli was to usIut 
“ the manner of the Jews* included the use of Messiah’s reign on earth. Thus that land was 
spice.s where they could cooimmid the mcaiw. Thus called by them “the l.ind of the living,” and tlie 
Asa lay in a “bin.! of spices (2 Chr. xvi. 14). A sepulchre itself, “the house of the living.” Some 
portion of these were burnt in honour of the de- even feigned that the bcKlies of the righteous, wher- 
ceiwed, imd to this use wjis probably destined pai-t ever else huriiHl,rolIc«l back to OjuuuuI un«h*rgiouiid, 
of the 100 isninds weight of “mynh and aloes” in fouiul there only tlieir appointed re^t (.1. Nieo- 
onrLoitls casG. On high .state oceasioiis the ve«;els, laus, dc sepnU. Ihh. xiii. 1). Tmiibs weie, in jhi- 
bed, and furniture uschI by the dinvased were burnt pular belief, led by the same teaching, iuvi’stinl with 
also. Such was probably the “gicat burning made trailitioiis. Thus Machpelah is stated (Lightfoot, 
for A.sa. If a king was unpopulm’ or died dis- Ceniuria Clum^graphia, s.v. Hebion) to have hmx 
graced (c.g. Jehoram, 2 Chr. xxxi. 19; Joseph, the burial-place* not only of Abraham and Saiah, 
ix. 5, §3), this was not observed. In no case, bat also of Adam mid Kve; mid there was j.ro- 
save thatof Saul and hw sous, wore the bodies bunied, bably at the time of the N. T. a sjsvt lixeti upon 
nor in tliat cjuse were they so burnt as not to leavre by ti'adition as the site of the tomb of cvei y pie- 
the “^nes easily concealed and Iransporbsl, imd ^,bet of note in the (). T. To rqiair aiuf adorn 
the whole proceeiiing looks like a hasty precaution these was deemed a work of exalted piety (Mjitt. 
ngjiiiust hostile violence. Even then the bones weic xxiii. 29). The scruples of the Scribes exteiideil 
iiiU'rrod, and re-exlmmed for solemn entombment, even to the burial of the ass whose neck was broken 
The ambiguous word in Am. vi. 10, IBnOp, reii- ^Kx. xxxiv. 20), mid of the lirst-bom of cjitlle. 
dered in the A. V. “he that burncth him'** pro- (K. Maimon. dc prinunjen. eh. iii. §4, ipioti^l by 
bably means “ the burner of pcifumes in his ho- J. Nicolaus, de acpuU. Jfvb, xvi. 3, 4.) [11. 11,J 

nour,** i. e. his iicjir rela- 
tion, on whom sneh duties 
devolved; not, as Winer 
(s. V. Jiegraben) imd others 
think, “ the burner of the 
corpse** For a great mor- 
tality never causes men to 
burn corpses where it is 
not the custom of tlie 
I’ountry ; nor did the cus- 
tom vary among tlie Jews 
on such an occasion (Ex. 
xxxix. 12-14). It was the 
office of the next of kin to 
perform and pi’eside over 
the whole funereal office ; 
but a company of public 
buriers, originating in an 
exceptional necessity (Ex. 

/. * c.), had Ijccome, it 
seems, customjiry in the 
timas oLthe N. T. (Acts 
V. 6, 10). The closing 
of the eyes, kissing, ami 
washing the corpse (Ccn. 
xlvi. 4, L 1 ; Acts ix. 

'17), are customs common 
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The neighbourhood of Jerusalem Is thickly the middle. Along the front extend a deep f:i(>/.c 
studded with tombs, many of them of great and comice, the former richly omainented. At 
antiquity. A succinct but valuable account of the southern side of the vestibule is the entiaiu'c to 
them is given in roiWs Handbook Cp. 143, sq ,') ; the tomb. The firat i-oom is a mere antechamber 
but it is gonly necessary in this article to refer to 18^ ft. by 19. On the S. side are two door's 
two or thi 00 of t^ie most celebrated. The so-called leading to other chambers, and on the W. one. 
“ Tombs of the Prophets ” will be best explained These three chambers have recesses, running into 
by the preceding plan, taken from Porter (p. 147), the walls at right angles, and intended for bo<lic'S. 
and of which he gives the following description ; — (For further particulaw see Porter, from whose 
“ Through a long descending gallery, the first part Handbook the preceding acQO\int is taken.) 
of which is winding, we 
enter a circular chamber 
about *24 it. in diameter 
and 10 high, having a 
hole in its roof. From 
this chamber two pai'al- 
lol galleries, 10 it. high 
an<l 5 wide, are carried 
southwards through the 
lock for about GO ft., a 
thii-d diveiges S.E., ex- 
tending 40 ft. They are 
c oimected by two cross- 
galleries ill concentric 
cuives, one at their ex- 
tieiiic end, the other in 
the middle, 'fhe outer 
one is 115 ft. long and 
has a range of thirty 



Plan of the Tomba called “Tombe of tlie Kinn.** 


niches on the level of its 

floor, radiating outwai'ds. Two small chambem, 1*he so-called ** Tomb of Zachariah, said to have 
with similar niches, also open into it.” been constructed in honour of Zaehainah, who was 

The celebrated “ Tombs of the Kings ” have slain “ between the temple and the altar ” in the 
rooeived this name on account of their remarkable 

cliaiacterj but they lue supposed by Robinson and ^ 

Poiter to bo the tomb of Helena, the widowed - --v -- ■4^- : 

queen of Monobnzus king of A<iiabene. She b<»camc 
a pioselyte to Judaism, and fixed her I'esidenc^ at fi 
Jerusalem, where she relieved many of the p<Kir 
duiiiig the famine predicted by Agabus in the dap 
of Claudius Caesar (Acts xi. ‘28), and built for 
heraelf a tomb, as we h«ni from Josephus. (On 
Helena and her tomb see Joseph. Ant. xx. 2 §1, 
sq., 4, §3; 7?. J. V. 2, §‘2, 4, §2; Paus. viii. IG, 

§5; Robinson,!. 3G1, sq.) Into the <piostion of 
the origin of those tombs it is, however, unneces- 
bary to enter; but their structure claims our 
attention, 'fhey aro excavated out of the rock. 

The traveller passes through a low arched doorway 
into a court 92 ft. long by 87 wide. On the 
western side is a vestibule or porcii 39 ft. wide. 

'I'hc open front was suppoitcd by two columns in 






The MMwllcd ** Tomb of Zcrhnnnh.” ( Fmm I'liiituKriiiili ; 

reigu of Joash (2 Chr. xxiv. *21 ; Matt, xxiii. 3."/), 
is held ill great veneration by the Jews. It is 
doubtful, however, whether it be a tomb at all, 
and the style of ai-diitccture can seaively be eailier 
than our era. A drawing of it is inseiteil here 
on account of its celebrity. It bears a considerable 
resemblance to the so-called tomb of Absalom wliidi 
is figui'ed on p. 14. 

BUBNT-OFFEBING or »nJiu 
jmctiial piusngcs ^'^3, f-c. “ perfect,” iAoKcEpmiris 
(Cicn.), 6\oKa6rwna (Ex. and Lev., Ac. LXX. ; 
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bhoKa^vfia^ N. T.; holocausttunf Vulg.). The! 

origiUiU derivation of the woixi 

root rhv ** ascends;'' and it is applied to the 

oHering, which was wholly consumed by fire on the 
altar, and the whole of which, except the refuse 
ashes, '* ascended " in the smoke to God. It corre- 
sponds therefoi'e in sense, though not exactly in foitn, 
to the woixi 6Xoirafk«/aa, “ whole bumt-olVeriiig,'* 
from which the name of the sncrilice in modem lan- 
guages is taken. Every sacritice was in piui ** a 
bumt-otfenng," because, since fim was the chosen 
manifestation of God's pi’esence, the portion of each 
saciifice espcdally dedicated to Him was consumed 
by Hit!. But the term is generally restricted to that 
which is properly a “ whole bumt^fforing," the 
whole of which was so olTered and so consumed. 

The bumt-otfering is first named in Gen. viii. 20, 
as offei-ed after the Flood. (In iv. 4 we Hnd the 
more general woixl iinSO “ offering," a word 
usually applied to unbloody sacrifices, though in 
the LXK. and in Heb. xi. 4 translated by $u<rla.) 
Throughout the whole of the book of Genesis (see 
XV. 9, 17, xxii. 2, 7, 8, 13) it appeiirs to bo the 
only sacrifice rcfei'^ to ; j^nvaids it became dis- 
tinguished as one of the regular classes of sacrifice 
under the Mosaic law. 

Now all sacrifices are divided (see Heb. v. 1) 
into ** pfts " and “ sacrifices-for-sin " (i. e. eucha- 
ristic and propitiatory sacrifices), and of the former 
of these the bunit-oHering was the choicest specimen. 
Accordingly (in Ps. \I. 8, 9, quoted in Heb. x, 5) 
we have first (in vcr. 8) the general opposition, as 
above, of sacrifices ($v<r(ai) (propitiatory), and 
olleiings (wpotnffopalX and then (in ver. 9) ** bumt- 
oflcriiig," as representing the one, is opj^sed to 
“ sin-uHering," as repi'esenting the otiier. Similarly 
in Ex. X. 25 (less prei'isely) “ bumt-offering " is 
contrasted ivith sacrifice." (So in 1 Sam. xv, 22 ; 
Ps. 1. 8 ; Murk xii. 33.) On the other hand, it is 
distinguished from “meat-offerings" (which were 
unbloody), and from “ peace-ofl'erings " (both of the 
cucharistic kind), because only a poriion of them 
were consumed. (See 1 K. iii. 15, viii. G4, &c.) 

The meaning therefore of the whole bumt^Hering 
was that which is the original idea of all Siicrifice, 
tjie offering by the sacriricer of himself, soul juvl Ixidy, 
tn God, the submission of his will to the Will of 
the LoM. See Ps. xl. 10, li. 17, 19, and compare 
the more general treatment of the subject under the 
wold Sacrifice. It typified (see Heb. v. 1 , 3, 7, 
8) our Loid’s offciing (as especially in the tempta- 
tion and the agony), the perfect sacrifice of His own 
human will to the Will of His Father. As that 
offering could only be accepted from one either sin- 
less or already puiified from sin, tlierefore the buiut- 
offering (see Ex. xxix. 36, 37, 38; Lev. viii. 14, 
18, ix. 8, 12, xvi. 3, 5, &c.) was always preceded 
by a sin-offering. So also we Christians, because 
the sin-offering hu been made once for ail for us, 
offer the continual burnt-offering of ourselves, “ as 
a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to the Lord." 
(See Rom. xii. 1.) 

In accordance with this principle it was enacted 
that with the burnt-offering a “ meat-offeiing " (of 


* It is clear that in this ceremony the burnt-offor- 

ing touched closely on the propitiatory or sin-offering; 
altboi^h the solemnity of the blood-sprinkling in the 
latter was much greater, and hud a peculiar signifi- 
cance. It is, of course, impossible that the forms of 
sacrifices should be rigidly separated, becausp the 


! flour and oil) and ** drink-oflering ” of wine should 
be offei*ed, as showing that, with themselves, men 
dedicated also to God the chief eiU'lhly gifts with 
which He had blessed them. (Lev. viii. 18, 22, 
26, ix. 16, 17, xiv. 20 ; Ex. xxix. 40 ; NuWi. xxviii. 
4,5.) 

The ceremonial of the burnt-offering is given in 
detail in the book of Leviticus. The animal was 
to be a male unblemished, cither a young bullock, 
ram, or goat, or, in case of poverty, a tui tie-dove 
or pigeon. It was to bo brought by the oUerer 
“ of Ais own voluntary and slain by himself, 
afW he had laid his hand upon its head, to make it 
his own representative, on the north side of th«> 
altiir. The priest was then to sprinkle the blood 
upon the altar,* and afterwaixls to cut up and bum 
the whole victim, only reserving the skin for him- 
self. The birds were to be offemi similaily, but 
not divided. (See Lev. i., vii. 8, viii. 18-21, &e.) 
It will be observed how all these ceremonies were 
typical of the meaning described above, and esix?d!i]ly 
how emphatically the freedom of will in the sacri- 
ficer is marked. 

The bumt-offering being thus the rite which 
repi*csente*l the normal sfiite and constant «luty ol* 
man, when already in covenant with God,** wsls the 
one kind of sacrifice regularly appointed. Tims there 
were, as public hunit-offerimjs — 

1st. The daily hnmt-offeriny^ a l.nmb of the first 
yesir, sacrificed every momiiig and evening (with 
on offiring of flour and wine) for llie people (ICx, 
xxix. 38-42; Nnm. xxviii. 3-8). 

2ndly. The Sabbath burnt-offerinfft double of 
that which was oflered every day (Num. xxviii. 
8 - 10 ). 

Sidly. The offering at the new nioon, at the three 
great festimkf the great Day of Atonement, ami 
feast of trumpets : generally two bullocks, a lam, 
and seven lambs. (See Num. xxviii, 1 l-xxix. 39.) 

Private humt-offerings were appointed at the 
consecration of pnests (Ex. xxix. 15; Ley. viii. 18, 
ix. 12), at the purification of women (Lev. xii. 6, 
8), at the cleansing of the lepers (i.ev. xiv. 19), 
and removal of other cei’cmonial unchjimness (xv. 
15, 30), <«i any accidental breach of the Nazaritic 
TOW, or at its conclusion (Num. vi. ; comp. Acts 
xxi. 26), &c. 

But freewill bumt-offerings were offeivd and .ac- 
cepteil by God on any solemn occasions, as, for 
esimple, at the dedication of the tabenuude (Nnm. 
vii.) and of the temple (1 K. viii. 64), when they 
wei-e offerel in extraonlinaiy abundance. But. 
except on anch occasions, the nature, the extent, 
and the plate of the sacrifice were expressly limited 
by God, SO that, while all should be uiibleniish«*d 
and pure, there should be no idea (ns among the 
heathen) of buying His favour by costliness of sacri- 
fice. Of this law Jephthahji vow was a transgres- 
sion, consistent with the scmi-heiithenish charaett<r 
of his early days (see Judg. xi. 3, 24). The 
sacrifice of cows in 1 8am. vi. 14 was also a 
formal infraction of it, excused by the probable igno- 
rance of the people, and the special nature of the 
occasion, [A. B.j 
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ideas which they enshrine, though capable of dis- 
tinction, are yet inseparable from one another. 

* This Is remarkably illustrated by the fact that 
heathens were allowed to offer burnt-offerings, and 
that Augustus ordered two lambs and a bnllock to be 
offered for him every day (Joseph. B, J. if. 17, §2). 



BUTTER 

BUTTER (nspn, chrtn*hah ; fio^Tvpov, 
butyrum)f cunlled milk, as distinguished from 
ihriy fresh milk ; hence cwds, butter ^ and in one 

T T ' 

place probably cheese. It comes from an miuscd 

root, IXOn = Arab. spissum fait lac. In 

CJen.' xviii. 8, butter atul milk ai*e mentioned among 
the things which Abraham -set before his heavenly 
guests (comp. Judg. v. 25 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 29). Milk 
is generally offered to travellei's in Palestine in a 
curdled or sour state, ** lebbcn,* thick, almost like 
butter (comp. ,Iose])hus* rendering in .Judg. iv. 
19: — 7 d\a dittpOopbs In Dcut. xxxii. 15, 

we find n?m *153 nNpn among the bless- 
ings which Jeshurun had enjoy<*d, where milk of 
kine would seem contiasted with milk of sheep. 
The two jMissages in Job (xx. 17, xxix. fi) where 
the woiil riKpn' occm*s are also best satisfied by 

lendiMiiig it milk ; aud the same may be said of Ps. 
Iv. 21 . which should be comparcii with Job xxix. 6. 

In Piov. XXX. lilt, (feseuius thinks tliat cheese is 
meant, the woi*d ]^'P signifying pressure rather 
than churning. Jarchi (on Gon. xviii. 8 ) explains 
riKpn to he pinyuedo lactiSf quam de ejus suprr-^ 
jirie nollii/unt, 1 . c. cream, and Vitiiiiga and llitxig 
give this meaning to the word in Is. vii. 
liutter wits not in use among the Greeks and 
Homans ex(U'pt for medicinal purpohcs, but this foct 
is of no weight as to its absence fiom Palestine. 
Hobinson mentions the use of butter at the present 
day {Hib. Jivs, i. 449), and also the method of 
churning (i. 48r), and ii. 418), aud from this we 
may safely infer that the ait of butter-making was 
known to the ancient inhabitants of the land, so 
little have the habits of the people of Pidestiuc been j 
modified in the lapse of centuries. Burckhaidt 
{Travels in Arabia^ i. p. 52) mentions the different 
uses of butter by tJie Aiabs of the Uedjaz. [W. D.] 

BUZ (T'13, contempt; 6 Bai'i|), the second son 
of Milcidi and Nalior (Gen. xxii. 21). The geu- 
tilic name is '1*13, and Elihu is called “ the Buzite ” 

(BowftTTjy) of the kindrefl of Ham, t. c. Aram. 
Elihu was thc>rcfoie probably a descendant of Buz, 
whose tarnily seems to have settled in Arabia I3e- 
seibior Petraea, since Jeremiah (xxv. 23 'P»r), in 
denouncing God’s judgments against them, mentions 
them with I'hema and Dcdan. Some connect the 
teiritory of Buz with Busan, a Homifti fort men- 
tioned in Amm. Marc, xviii. 10, and othcis with 
Bjusta in Ar.ibia Petiaea, which however has only 
the fii-at letter in common with it (Winer, s. r.). 

The jingle of the names Huz and Buz is by no 
means so apparent in tHb Hebi'ew T'*I 3 ) ; but it 
is quite in the Oriental taste to give to relations these 
rhyming appellatives ; comp. Ishua and Ishiii (Gen. 
>lvi. 17); Mehjujael aud Mcthusael (Gen. iv.), 
Uzziel and Uzzi (1 Chr. vii. 7 ): and among the 
Arabians, lldroot and Mdroot the rebel angels, Hasan 
and lloseyn, the sons of 'Alee, &c. The *Korau 
abounds in such homoioteleuta, and so pleasing aio 
they to the Arabs, that they even call Cidn mid Abel, 
Kabll and Habil (Weil’s Bibl. Leijendsy 23; also 
.^uthey’s Notes to Thatoba), or Habll »md Habid 
^e Stanley, 413). The same idiom is found in 
Mahratta and the modem languages of the East. 

2. A name occurring in the genealogies of the 
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tribe of Gad (1 Chr. v. 14). (Boi^Cf Alex. ’Axi- 
iSodC; Buz). [F. W. F.] 

BU'ZI (^T^3y no article ; Boi/^cl ; Bttzt), father 
of Ezekiel the prophet (Ez. i. 3). 

BYSSUS. [Limen.] 


O 

GAB. [Measures.] 

GAB'BOK (1*133; XojSpd; Alex. Xafifid; 
Chebbon), a town in the low country (S/iefelnh) 

of Judah (Josh. xv. 4o) which is ouly once meu- 
tioned, and gf which nothmg has been since flisco- 
vered. 0 [G.J 

CA’BUL (^133 ; XoffiofuuropeX, including tlio 
Hebrew word following, Alex. Xa|3i$A; 

Cedful), a place named a.s one of the landmarks on 
the Ixiundary of Ashei'^; (Jt)sh. xix. 27). Fiom its 
mention in proximity to' Jiphthach-el — afterwaids 
Jotiipata, and now Jefat — it is probable that it is 
the sjime with th.at spoken of by Josephus ( Vit. §43, 
45) as in the district of Ptolemais, and 40 stadia frem 
JutiijKitii. In this case it may fairly be considered as 
still existing in the modem h'abul^ which was found 
by Dr. Smith and by Hobinson 8 or 9 miles east of 
Akka^ and about the same distance from Jefat (Koh. 
iii . 87, 8 . For references to the Taluiuds see .Schwarz, 
192). Being thus on the very bordeis of Galilee, 
it is more tlnan probable that there is some eon- 
nexion between iliis place and the district (y* 1 |K 
^>133, ** the land of C,”) containing twenty cities, 

which was presented by Solomon to Hiram king of 
Tyre (IK. ix. 11-14). The LXX. rendering of 
the UfOme, *'Opiov, appears to arise from their 
having read 6 ’e 6 oo/, “ boundary, " for bl33. 

On the other hand, the explanation of Josephus is 
quite in accordance with that hinted at in the 
text — itself thoroughly in keeping with Orienbil 
modes of speech. Hiram, not liking Solomon’s gift, 
seizes on the name of one of the cities, which in his 
own Phoenician tongue expresses his disiipjKiiiit- 
meiit (icari ^oiviKtav 7 A wrrav, ovk dpeVKOV, Jos. 
Ant. viii. 5, §3), and forms from it a designation 
for tile whole district. iThe pun is doubtless a 
Phoenician one, since there is no trace of it in the 
Hebrew beyond the explanation in vcr. 12 , ** they 
pleased him nut ;” the Hebrew words for which, 
vyys have no aflinity whatever with 

“ Cabul.” See however possible denvatioiis of the 
n.'ime in the Omm^isticons of Simonis (p. 417), and 
Hiller (435, 775). [G.] 

GAD'DIS {KMls ; Gaddis), the surname ( 81 a- 
KoXo^pevos) of Joan NAN, the eldest brother of 
Judas Msiccabaeus (1 Macc. ii. 2 ). 

GADES, 1 Mile. xi. 63, 73. [Kedesh.] 

GA'DES-BARNE (KoBtis Bapp ^ ; Vulg. has 
different reading), Judith v. 14. [Kadesh-dar- 
NEA.] 

GAD'MIEL (KoSo^Aox ; Alex. Ka9pv^\os ; 
Caduhel), 1 Esd. v. 26, 58. [Kadjiiel.] 
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GAE'SAR (Kaiirap, also 6 :St/3eurr(fs [A(]a(JS> 
TUS] in Acts 3utv. 21, 25), always in the N. T. 
the Koinan emperor, the sovemgn of Judaea (John 
xix, 15; Acts xvii. 7). It was to him that the 
Jews ))aid ti‘ii>ute (Matt. xxii. 17 ff.; Luke xx. 22, 
xxiii. 2) ; and to him that such Jews as were decs 
Ronuini had the right of appeal (Acts xxv. 11 f., 
xxvi. 32, xxviii. 19) ; in which case, if their enuse 
was a cnmiual one, they were sent to Koine (Acts 
xxv. 12,21 , — comp. Pliny, App. x. 97 ) ; where was 
the court of the emperor (i*hil. iv. 22). The N. T 
history fulls entii-ely within the reigns of the five 
fii.st Homan Caesars, viz., Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero; only the two foimer 
of whom, and Claudius, arc mentioned by name; 
btit Nero is the empeior alluded to in the Acts 
from ch. xxv. to the end, and in Phil. (L c.), and 
po««}ibly in the AjxxxUypse. See furtlier under 
AuGTJsri s, and under the names of the seveinl 
Caesnni above-mentioned. [H. A.] 

Ci^ESAllE'A (Kanrapela, Acts viii. 40, ix. 30, 
X. 1, 24, xi. 11, xii. 19, xviii. 22, xxi. 8, 10 ; xxiii. 
23, 33 ; XIV. 1, 4, 6, 13). The passages juht enu- 
incmted show how important a place this city 
occupies in the Acts of the Apostles. It was the 
residence, appareutly for several years, of Philip, 
one of the seven deacons or alnionei's (viii. 40, xxi. 
8, 18), and the scone of the convei-sion of the 
Italian centurion, Cornelius (x. I,* 24, xi. 11). 
Here Herod Agrippn I. dietl (xii. 19). From hence 
St. Paul sailed to Tai*sus, when forced to leave 
Jerusalem on his letum from Damascus (ix. .30), 
and at this ]X)i*t he landed after his second mis- 
sionary journey (xviii. 22). He alwj spent some 
time at (.^ae.sarea on his retura from the third 
missionary journey (xxi. S, 16), and before long was 
brought back a prisoner to the same place (xxiii. 
23, 33), where he remained two yeais in bonds 
before liis voyage to Ibdy (xxv. 1,4, 6, 13). 

Caesarea was situateil on the coa.st of Palestine, 
on the line of the gi eat road from Tyre to Kgypt, 
and about half way between Jop])a and l^ra 
(.Joseph, /f. J.‘ i. 21, §5). The journey of St, 
l*eter liom Joppsi (Acts x. 24) occupied luthcr! 
moi'e than a day. On the other hand St. Paul's 
jouiucy from Ptolemais (Arts xxi. 8) wiis accom- 
])Iishe(i within the day. The distiiuce fiom Jeru- 
sidein was about 70 miles; Jose})huh stiites it in 
round numbers as 600 stadia (Ani, xiil. 1 1, §2 ; 
ff. J. i. 3, §5. The Jerusalem Itinciary gives 68 
niilcs ( Wwsf ///*//, p. Coo. Dr? Hobiiison tliinks 
this ought to be 78 ; Bih, lies. ii. 242, note). It 
has been asiuntained, hourever, that there was a 
shorter ro.id by Anfipatris ^au that which is 
given in the Itinerary, — a point of some import- 
ance in mference to the night-journey Acts xxiii. 
[A.ntipatris.] . 

In 8tral)o's time there was on this point of the 
coast meiely a town called ** Strato's tower" willi a 
lauding-plam (irpJ<rop/aov. wherea.s, in the 

time of Tacitus, Caesaiea is spoken of os being the 
head of Judaea ('* Judaeae caput," Tac. Jlist. ii. 
79). It was in this interval that tlie city was 
built by Herod the Great. The work was in fact 
aecoinplishf^ in ten years, ^'hc utmost care and 
exjiense w'cre Uivislu'd on the building of Caesarea. 
It was a proud inonumeut of the reign of Herod, 
who named it in honour of the Empeior Augustu.s. 
The full name was Kanrapefa (Joseph. 

Ant. xvi. 5, §1). It was sometimes called Caesarea 
Stmtouis, iuid Caesaiea Palaestiime ; sometimes also 
(from its position) irapaAidv (Joseph. 11. J, iii. 9, 
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§1), or ^ M 0<x\drTp (id. vii. 1, §3). It must be 
carefully distinguished from Cakdauka Piiii.iri'i. 

The magnifia*noQ of Caesarea is described in 
detail by Josephus in two places (Ant. xv. 9 ; B.J. 
i. 21). The chief featiues weko coiu)e<‘t<Hi with 
the harbour (itself called oii coins, 

and by Josephus, Aut. xvii. 5, §1 ), which was i>qual 
in size to tiic Piraeus. A vast hi cak water, com- 
posed of stones 50 feet long, ciirvetl round so as 
to ailbrd complete protection fioin the soutli- westerly 
winds, leaving an opening only on the not th . Ui oad 
landing-wliarves surrounded the haibour; and con- 
spicuous from the sea was a temple, dedicated to 
Caesar and to Rome, and containing colossal statiuv 
of the Emperor and the Impel ini City, (‘aesiirciv 
contained also im amphitheatre and a theatre. Tlie 
latter was the scene of the death of Hciod Agiippa I. 
Caesarea was the ofricLil icsidence of the Heio- 
dian kings, and of Festus, Felix, and the other 
Roman procuratoi-s of Judaea. Here also W'eie the 
head-quai'tcis of the military forces of tlie piovince. 
It was by no means strictly a Jewish dty. 'flic 
Ceniile population picdoniiuated ; and at. the s\ na- 
gogiie-worship the ISciiptuics of the O. T. w'eie 
read in Gro'ck. Constant feuds took place heie 
between the Jews and Giecks; and an outlireak 
of this kind w'as one of the iiist incidents of the 
gicat W'ar. It was at Caesaiea that Vi'spnsian 
was declared empeior. He niaile it a Roman 
colony, collecl it by liis name, and gave to it the 
Jits Italionm. The liistoiy of the place, dining 
the time of its greatest cinineiic(>, is sumiiKNl up 
ill one sentence by Pliny: — ^“Stiatonis tun is, 
eadem Caesarea, ah Herude lege coudita: nunc 
Colonia prima FUvia, a Ve.si)asuuio Iinpeiutoie 
dcducta" (v. 14). 

To the Biblical geogiaplicr Caesarea is inter- 
esting as the home of Eusebius. It was idso the 
scene of some of Origeu's labours and the bii'th- 
place of Procopius. It continued to be a city of some 
importance even in the time of the Crusades. Now, 
tbuugli .111 Aiabiu corruption of the name still liiigei-s 
on the site {Kaisariyeh)^ it is ntteily desolate ; and 
its ruins have lor a long period been a quarry, fiom 
which other towns in this )wt of Syria h.ave been 
built. (See Buckingham's Travels and tlie Appendix 
to vol. i. of Dr. Traill’s Josephus,) [J. S. H.] 
CAESARK'A THILIPri {Kaitrdp^ia ^ 

Klvirou) is mentioned only in the two first Gotsjsds 
(Mutt, xvi. 13 ; Mark viii. 27) and in aroouuts of 
the same transactions. The story in Ensebiii.s, that 
I the woman healed of the issue of blood, imd sup- 
{)osod to have been named Berenice, lived at this 
I place, resta on no foundation. 

Caesarea Philippi was the northernmost jjoiiit of 
our Lord's joiinieyings; and the jiiissage in His 
life, which was connected with the place, w'as othci- 
wise a veiy inai*ked one. (See Stanley's Sinai 4" 
Palestine, p. 391.) Tlie place itself too is re- 
markable in its physical and pictuiesque cha- 
racteristics, and also in its histoiicol associations. 
It was at the easternmost and most important of 
the two recognised sources of the Jordan, the othei* 
being ,ftt Tell-el-Kadi. [Dan or Laisii, which by 
Winer and othera has been erroneously identified 
with Caes. Philippi.] Not that either of thc>e 
sources is the most distant fountain-head of the 
Jordan, the name of the river being given (as in 
the case of the Mississippi and Missouri, to quote 
Dr. Robinson's illustmtion), not to the most remote 
fountains, but the most copious. The spring rises, 
and tlie city was built, on a limestone terrace in a 
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va]le 7 at the base of Mount Hcrmon. Caesarea 
Philippi has no O. T. history, though it has been 
not unreasonably identified with Uaal-Gad. Its 
annals run back direct from Herod’s time into 
heathenism. There is no difficulty in identifying 
it with the Punitftn of Josephus ; and the inscrip- 
tions ai*e not yet obliterated, which show that the 
Cod Pan had once a sanctuary at this spot. Here 
Herod the Croat erected a temple to Augustus, the 
town being then called from the grotto whei’e Pan 
had been hoiioure<l. It is worth while here to 
quote in succession the words of Josephus and of 
Dr. Hubiiison: — “Herod, having accompanied 
Caesiir to the sea and retunied home, eicctod him a 
l)c:iutiful temple of white marble n«ir the place 
ciilled Panium. This is a fine cavern in a moun- 
tain; under whicli there is a great cavity in the 
eiirth; and the cnveni is abrupt, and very deep, 
and full of btill water. Over it hangs a vast moun- 
tain, and under the mountein rise the springs of 
the river .Jordan. Herod adorned this place, which 
was already a very remarkable one, still further by 
the erection of tliis temple, which he dedicated to 
Caesar.” (Joseph. Ant. xv. 10, §3 ; comp. B. J. 
i. 21, §3). “The situation is unique; combining 
in an unusual degree the elements of grandeur and 
beauty. It ii(>btles in its recess at tho southeni 
Iklsc of the mighty Hennon, which towers in 
majesty to an elevation of 7000 or 8000 feet 
above, 'riie abundmit watera of the glorious foun- 
tain spread over the terrace luxuriant fertility and 
the graceful interchange of copse, lawn and waving 
fields.” (itobinson, iii. 404.) 

Panium became part of the territory of Philip, 
tetrarch ofTiiudionitis, who enlarged and embellishecl 
the town, and called it Caesarea Philippi, pm'tly 
nficr his own name, and partly after ^at of the 
empeior {Ant, xviii. 2, §l ; B. J. ii. 9, §1). 
Agiippa il. followed in the same course of flattery, 
and called the place Neroniaa {Ant. xx. 9, §4). 
.Tosophus seems to imply in his life (Pif. 13) 
lli.it many heathens resid^ here. Titus exhibited 
gladiatorial shows at Caesarea Philippi after the 
end of the Jewish war (71. J. vii. 2, §1). The 
old name was not lost. Coins of Caesarea Pancas 
continued through the reigns of many emperors. 
Under the simple name of l^mcos it was the seat of 
a Creek bisho])ric in the fieriod of the great councils 
and of a Latin bishopric during the crusades. It is 
still calhnl Banins^ tlie first name having here, as in 
other cases, survived the second. A remai’kable 
momiinent, which has seen all the periods of the 
history of Caesai'ea Philippi, is the vast castle above 
the site of the city, built in Syixi-Greek or even 
Phoenician times, and, after receiving additiiHis 
from the Saracens and Franks, still the most re- 
moi’kablo ibi-tress in the Holy Land, [J. S. H.] 

GAGE. The term so rendered in Jer. v. 27, 
is more properly a trap (wayls, decipuld), 
in which decoy hiixls were placed : the some aiticle 
is referred to in Ecdus. xi. 30 under the term 
KdfnaKKos, which is elsewhere used of It tapering 
basket. [Fowling.] In Rev. xviii. 2 the Greek 
term is ^vXcuci^, meaning a prison or restricted 
habitation rather than a cage. [W. L. B.] 

CAI'APHAS (Kald^as, said (Winer, &c.) to he 
derived from depressio, Tai-g. Prov. xvi. 26), 
in full JoHEPii Caiaphas (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2, 2), 
high-priest of the Jews under Tiberius during the 
yearn of our Lord’s public ministry, and at the 
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time of his condemnation and crucifixion. Matt, 
xxvi. 3, 57 (Mark and Luke do not name him) ; 
John xi. 49, xviii. 13, 14, 24, 28 ; Acts iv. 6. The 
Procurator Valerius Oratus, shortly before hi» 
leaving the province, appointed him to the dignity, 
which wiis beforo held by Simon ben-Camith. 
He held it during the whole procuratorship of 
Pontius Pilate, but soon after his removal from 
that office was deposed by the Proconsul Viteilius 
(A.D. 36), and succeeded by Jonathan, son of 
Anauus (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 4, §3). He was son-in- 
law of Annas. [Annas.] Some in the ancient 
chm-ch confounded him with the historian Josephus, 
and believed him to have become a convert to 
Ghristiauity. (Assemann, Biblioth. Orient, ii. 
165.) [H. A.] 

GAIN Clip, derived either from njj? , to ac- 
qnirc^ Gen. iv. 1 ; from j^jj, a spear t as indicative 

of the violence used by Cain and Laincch, Gesen. 
Thesaur. p. 120 ; or from an Arabic word kayn, 
a smith, iu reference to the aite intixduced by the 
Oaiiiites, Von Bohlcn, Introd. to Gen. ii. 85 ; KefiV ; 
Joseph. Kdis; Cam). The historical facts in the 
life of Cain, as recorde<l in Gen. iv., are briefly 
these : — ^He was the eldest son of Adam and Eve ; 
he followed the business of agriculture; in a fit 
of jealousy, roused by the rejei^tion of his own 
sacrifice and the acceptance of Abel’s, he (x)m- 
inittcd the Clime of muider, for which he was 
expelled from Eden, and led the life of an exile; 
he settled in the land of Nod, and built a city 
which he named after his sou Enoch; his de- 
scendants are enumerated, together with the inven- 
tions for which they were remarkable. Occa.sioual 
references to Cain aie made in tlie N. T. (Hcb. xi. 
4; 1 John iii. 12; Jude 11.) 

The following points dcsen'e notice in connexion 
with the Biblical narrative: — 1. The position of 
the land of Nod. The name itself tells us little ; 
it means flight or exile, in refeience to v. 12 where 
a cognate wonl is used : von Bolden’s attempt to 
identify it with India, as though the Hebrew name 
Iliiui (^JPI) had been eironcously read han-Nod, is 
too far fetched ; the only iiidiciition of its position 
is the inilcfinite notice that it W’os “ east of Eden ” 
(16), which of coui-se throws us back to the pre- 
vious settlement of the position of Eden itself. 
Knohcl {Comm, in loc.), who ailopts an ethnological 
interpretation of the histoiy of Cain’s dei>ceudaiits, 
would identify Npd with the whole of Eastern Asia, 
and even hints at a posoiblc connexion between the 
names Cain and China. It seems vain to attempt 
the identification of Nwl with any siMH'ial locality ; 
the direction “ east of Eden ” may have reference to 
the provious notice in iii. 24, and may indicate that 
the land was opposite to {Kareuaani, LXX.) the 
entrance, which Wiis barred agaiifst his return. It 
is not improbable that the east^ was further used to 
mark the diction . which the Cainites took, as 
distinct from Ine Setliites, who would, according to 
Hebrew notions, he settleil towards tiie west. 
Similar observations must he made in regard to the 
city Enoch, which has been identified with ' the 
names of the Heniochi, a tribe in Caucasus (Hasse), 
Anuclita, a town in Susiona ('Hiietius), Chanoge, an 
ancient town in India (voii Bohlen), and Iconium, as 
the place where the deified king Annacos was 
honoured (Ewald) : all such attempts at identifica- 
tion must he suhordinatiHl to the previous settle- 
ment of the position of Eden anti Nod. 

2. The “ mark set ujxmi Cain” has given rise to 
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various speculations, many of wliich would never have 
been bitiached, if Uie Hebrew text had been con- 
sulted : the woiids probably mean that Jehovah gave 
a 8hjn to Cain, veiy much as higns afterwards 
given to N«ih (Gen. 1*. 13), Mos^ (Ex. hi. 2, 12), 
Elijah (1 K. xix. 11), and Hexekioh (Is. xxxviii. 
7, 8). Whether the sign was peiceptiUe to Cain 
alone, and given to him once fpr all, in token that 
no man should kill him, or whetlier it was one that 
was perceptible to otherc, and designed as a pre- 
caution to them, as is implied in the A. V., is 
unceitain ; the naturcof the sign itself is still inoie 
uucei tain. 

3. The nairutive implies the existence of a con- 
hideiable p«>pulatiou in Cain's time; for he feais 
lest he should be murdei'ed in rctum for the 
munl(>r he had committed ( 14). Josi‘phus (Ant. 
i. 2, §1) exji|lain8 his fears as arising not from men 
but frcm wild b.^ists ; but such an expluiuition is 
wholly unneces^ry. The family of Adam may 
liave largely incieiu»eil before the biith of tSeth, as 
is indeed implied in the notice of Cain’s wife (17),; 
and the meie circumstance that none of the other 
children are noticed by name may be explained on 
the grdund that their lives furnished nothing 
worthy of notice. 

4. The character of Cain descives a biief notice, 
lie is desciibed as a man of a moiuie, malicious, 
and revengeful temper ; and that he presented his 
offering in this state of mind is implied in the 
rebuke contained in ver. 7, which may be rendei'ed 
thus: ** If tliyu doe>t well (or, us the has it, 
ikv ipBas irpo<r€v^ 7 Kpv), is thcic not an elevation 
of the counteuauce (i. e. cheerfithma and hnppU 
neas) ? but if tliou doe.st not well, there is a svikifi^ 
of the countenance : sin lurketh (as a wild beast) 
at the door, and to thee is its desire: but thou 
shalt rule over it." The narrative implies there- 
fore that his odering was i ejected on account of 
the temper in which it was bi ought. 

.'i. The descendants of Cain nra enumerated to 
the sixth generation. Some commentators (Knobel, 
\ on l^hlen) have traced an artifidal structure in 
this genealogy, by .which it is rendered pirallel to 
tlia^ of the ISethites: e,y, theie is a decade of 
names in eiich, commencing with Adam and ending 
with Jabal and Noah, the dcticiency of generations 
in the Cainites being supplied by the addition of 
the two younger sons of Lamcch to the list ; aiul 
there is a considerable similarity in the names, eiich 
list cont'uning a Lamech and an Enoch ; while Cain 
in the one = Cain-nn in the other, Mcthusael = 
Methuselah, and Mchujacl = Mahalaleel : the in- 
forence frcm this compiirison lieJng tlnit the one 
was framed out of the other. It must be obseiTod, 
however, that the differences far exceed the points 
of similaiity; tiiat the order of the names, the 
number of generations, and even the meanings of 
those which are notic^ as similar in sound, are 
siiflicicntly distinct to remove the impression of 
artificial construction. * 

0. The social condition of the Cainites is promi- 
nently brought forward in the history. Cain him- 
self was an agriculturist, Abel a shepherd: the 
successois of the latter aie represented by the 
Sethites and the progenitors of the Hebrew race in 
later times, among whbm a pastoral life was always 
held in high honour from the simplicity and de- 
votional habits which it engendered : the successora 
of the former are depicted as the reverse in all 
these respects. Cain founded the first city ; Lamech 
institnted polygamy ; Jabal introduced the nomadic 
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life; Jubal invented musical instioiments ; Tubal- 
cain was the iiist smith; Lamech’s language takes 
the stately tone of poetiy ; and even the names ot 
the women, Nauinah {pleasant), Zillah (shadow), 
Adah (oi'ntitnenttU), seem to bwueak on advanc^ 
state of civilization. But alonf^with this, there 
was violence and godlessness; Cain and Lantech 
furnish pi-oof of the former, while the concluding 
words of Gen. iv. 26 imply the latter. 

7. The contrast established between the Cainites 
and the Sethites appears to have reference solely to 
the social and religious condition of the two races. 
On the one side there is pictured a high state of 
dvilization, unsauctifieil by religion, and productive 
of luxury and violence ; on the other side, a state 
of simplicity which aflorded no material for history 
beyond the declaration **then began men to call 
upon the name of tlie Loitl.", The histoiion thus 
accounts for the progressive degeneration of the 
reli^oous condition of man, the evil gaining a pre- 
dominance over the good by its alliance with worldly 
power and knowledge, and producing the state of 
things which necessitated the Hood. 

8. Another motive may be assigned for tlie iii- 

ti'odiiction of this portion of sacr^ history. All 
ancient nations have loved to trace up the inveniiuu 
of the arts to some certain author, and, generally 
speaking, these authors have been legardcd as 
objects of divine worship. Among the Greeks, 
Apollo was held to be the inventor of music, Vul- 
can of the working of metals, Triptolemus of the 
plough. A similar feeling of curiosity prevailed 
among the Hebrews ; luid hence the liistoiian has 
recorded the names of those to whom the invention 
of the aits was traditionally assigned, obviating at 
the siime time the dangerous error into which other 
nations had fallen, and mlucing the estimate of 
their value by the position which tlieir inventora 
held. [VV. L. B.] 

CAIN' (with the article, ppH = “ the lance,” 
Ges. ; hut may it not bo derived fiom Ken, a 

nest,” possibly in allusion to its position ; ZaicoMif/u, 
Alex. ZayuaKslfif both by including niunc pre- 
ceding ; Accain) ; one of the cities in the low count) y 
(ShefelaK) of Judah, named with Zanoah luid Gi- 
heali (Josh. xv. 50). It docs not appear to have 
been mentioned or identiliod by any one. [G.] 

CAFNAN (Marg., correctly Kenan; |yjj; Kai- 
vov; Cainan; possessor ^ Fiirst; telifaber, Geseu., 
as if = Ijj?, fiom the Arab, to forge, as in Tuhal- 
Caiii, Gen. iv. 22 : see Dr. Mill's Vindic, of our 
Lord’s Geneal. p. 150). 1. Sou of Enos, aged 70 

years when he begat Mahalaleel his son. Ho lived 
840 years afterwards, and died aged 910 (Gen. v. 
9-14). The rahbiuicid tradition was that he Hi.st 
introduced idol-woisliip and astrology — ^a trarlitiou 
which the Hellenists transferred to the postrdiluvian 
Cainan. Thus Ephraem-Syrus asseits that the 
Chaldees in the time of Terah and Ahiam wor- 
shipped a graven god called Cainan ; and Gregory 
Bar-Hebraeus, ano&er 8yiiac author, also applies it 
to the son of Aiphoxad (Mill, ut sup,). The origin 
of the tradition is not known ; hut it may probably 
have been suggested bv the meaning of the sup- 
jK>sed root in Arabic and the Arauieaii dialects ; just 

I The letter p is generally rendered in the A. V. 
by K. A possible ooiinexion of this name with that 
of the ** Kenites " is obscured by the form Cain, which 
is probably derived Iriun the Vulgate. 
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as another signification of the same toot seems to 
have suggest^ the tradition that the daughters of 
Coin were the first who made and sang to musical 
instruments (Gesen. s. v. {'Ip). 

2. Son of Arpjiaxad, and father of Sala, accord* 
ing to Luke iii. 35, 3G, and usually culled tlie 
second Cainmi. He is also found in the present 
copies of the LXX. in the genealogy of Shem, Gen. 
X. 24, si. 12, and 1 Chr. i. 18 (though he is omitted 
in 1 Chr. i. 24), but is nowhere named in the 
Hebrew codd., nor in any of the versions made fi-om 
the Hebrew, as the ^maritan, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Vulgate, &c. Moreover it can be demonstrated 
that the intrusion of the name into the vei’sion of 
the LXX. is comjiaratively modem, since Augustine 
is the first wiitcr who mentions it as found in 
the 0. T. at all ;* and since we have the absolute 
certiiinty that it was not contained in any copies gf 
the Aloxandiine Bible which cither Berosus, Eupo- 
lumus, Polyhistor, Josephus, Philo, Theophilus of 
Antioch, Julius Africanus, Origen, Eusebius, or 
even Jerome, had access to. It seems certain there- 
foie that his name was intiXKiuced into the gene- 
alogies of the Greek O. Ti in order to bring them 
into haimony with tlie genealogy of Chiist in 
St. Luke’s Gospel, where Cainan was found in the 
time of Jerome. The question is thus narrowed 
into one concerning its introduction into the Gospel. 
It might have been thought that it hail found its 
way % accident into the genealogy of Joseph, and 
that Luke inseiiod that genealogy exactly as he 
found it. But as Beza*s very ancient MS. pre- 
sonteil to tlie University of Cambridge, doe.s not 
contain the name of Cainan, and thei'C is strong 
ground for supposing that neither did lrenaeus*s 
copy of St. Luke, it seems on the whole more pro- 
bable that Caiiinn was not inserted by St, Luke 
himself, but was afterwaids added, either by acci- 
dent, or to make up the number of generations to 
17, or from some other cause wliich cannot now be 
discovered. For further information, see Oeneai. 
of our Lord J, ( 7 ., ch. viii. ; Heidegger, Hist. PatrU 
arch, ii. 8-15; Bodinii;, Phnleg, lib. ii. cap. 13; 
and for the opposite view, Mill’s Ktndtc. of onr 
Lord's Geneal, p. 143 sqq. [A. C. H.] 

CAIUS. [John, Skcond and Third £pi»i 
OAKES. [Bbead.] <>*'•] 

CAXAH (nbs ; XoAdx ; ChaU), one of the 

most ancient cities of Assyria. Its foundation is 
ascribed to the patnarch Aashur (Gen. x. 1 1). The 
name has been thought identical with tlie Halah 
(npH), which is fonnd in Kings (2 K. xvii. 6, and 
*yiii- 11) and Chronicles (I Chr. v. 26) ; but this 
view is unsupported by the Septuagiiit, which ren- 
ders Halah by *AAa^. According to the opinions 
of the best Oriental antiquaries, the site Cf Calah 
is mariced by the NimrM ruins, which have 
nishod so large a proportion of the Assyrian I’emaius 
at present in England. If this bo regarded as asc'or- 
tained, CaLah must be considered to have been at 
one time (abont n.c. 930-720) the capital of the em- 
pire. It was the residence of the warlike Sardana- 
pwus and his successors down to the time of &u||gon, 
who built a new capital,’ which he called by hfs 


own name, on the site occupied by the modem 
Khorsabad, Calah still continued under the later 
kings to be a town of impoitonce, and was espe- 
cially fovoured by Esarhaddon, who built there one 
of the gi andest of the Assyi ian palaces. In later 
times it gave name to one of the chief districts of 
the country, which appears as Calacine' (Ptolem. 
vi. 1) or Calachdne* (Sti*ab. xvi. 1, §1) in the geo- 
graphers. [G. Ii.] • 

OALAMO'LALUS(KaAfl^wAdA£>v; C/ibm«s), 
1 Esdr. V. 22, a corrupt name, appai’cntly agglo- 
merated of* Elam, Lod, and Hadid. 

CALAMUS (nj{9 ; KoUa/aos). This word oc- 
curs tliree times in A. V. — Ex. xxx. 23 among the 
thgredients of the holy anointing oil, — Cant. iv. 14 
in an enumeration of the sweet scents, — and Ez. 
xxvii. 19, among the articles brought to the 
markets of Tyre. Hip is properly the marsh and 

river reed, and is used in that sense in various 
passages of Scripture [Reed] ; but in the places 
jUst referred to it signifies the Calamus odoratus^ 
an Indian and Arabian plant (Plin. xii. 12, 48), 
oh which the Linnaean name is Acor\is calamus. 
No doubt the same plant ip intended in Is. xliii. 
24; Jer. vi. 20; where A, V. has sweet cane. 
In the latter text the Heb. is SitdH and in 
Ex. xxx. 23, n^p. ** A scented cane is said 

to have been found in a valley of Mount Lebanon 
(Polyb. ^ 46 ; Strab. xvi. 4). The plant has a 
reed-like stem which isextremdy.fragi-ant, like the 
Jfeaves, especially when bruised* It is of a tawny 
colour, much jointed, breaking into splinters, and 
having the hollow stem filled with pith like a spider’s 
web.” (Kalisch on Ex. xxX. 23.) [W. D.] 

OAL'COL(te^5; KaAx«IX, XoAicifd; Chal- 
chal, Chalcol), a man of Judah, son or descendant 
of Zerah f 1 Chr. ii. 6). Probably identical with 
OUAI.OOL (A. V. only ; no din'erence iu the Hebrew), 
son of Mffool, one of the four wise men whom 
Solomon excelled in wisdom (1 K. iv. 31). For the 
grounds of this identification see Darda. [6.] 

CALDRON. 1. nn, probably from IH, 6oi7, 
•'•kin to Arab. ^ b , fo be moeed, as water in boiling ; 
a pot or kettle ; also a bosket. 2. a pot or kettle. 
3. |te3K, or jbJK. 4. nn^, from four. 

lehes, olla. A vessel 
tor boiling flesh, either for ceremonial or domestic 
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• Demetrius (b.c. 170), quoted by Eusebius archs, no reliance can be placed on this argument. 

years from the birth of Nor Have wo any certainty that the ngurcs have 
to ®firypt» which «fe«M not been altered in the modern copies of Eusebius, 

fluetnaH^ s ^**“*^! Cainan. But in the great to mSite them agree with the computation of the 
nuctuatton of the numbers in the ages of the patri- altered copies of the LXX. 
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use (2 Chr. xxxv. 13; 1 Sum. ii. 14 ; Mic. lii. 3; 
Job xli. 20). [H. W. P.] 

CA'LEB (dSs ; XdKtfi; (toy, Gesen.; Belter, 

Klajfcr, i. e. barker, Fiii-st). 1 . Aoconliug to 
1 Chr. ii. 0, 18, 19, 42, 50, the son of Hezron, the 
son of Phnrez, the son of Judah, and the father of 
Hill* by Eplirath or Ephialah, and consequently 
grandfnther of 0<ilcb the spy. His brothers, ac-‘ 
coidiiig to the same authority, were Jerahmeel and 
Ham ; his wives Azubah, Jeriofh, and Ephratah ; 
and his concubines Ephah and Maachah (ver. 9, 42, 
40, 48). But from the manifest corruption of the 
text in many paiis of the chapter, from the name 
being written ta ver. 9, which looks like a 

patronymic, from libs, Chclub (1 Chr. iv. 11) the 

brather of Shuoli, from the evident confusion be- 
tween the two Calebs at ver. 49, and from the non- 
aupeamnee of this elder Caleb anywhere except in 
this genealogy, drawn up in Hcz6kiah*s reign [iVzA- 
KiAii, No. 13], it is impossible to speak with con- 
tidence of his relations, or even of his existence. 

2. Son of Jephunnch, by which patronymic the 
illustrious spy is usually designated (Num. xiii#0, 
and ten otlier places), with the addition of that of 
** the Kenezite,*’ or **son of Kennz,’* in Num. xxxii. 
12 : Josh. xiv. 6, 14. Caleb is hrst mentioned in 
the list of the rulcra or princes calleil in 

the next verse “heads,** one from eachj 

tribe, who were sent to seBi;ch the land of Canaan 
in the second year of the flixodus, where it may be 
noted that these or are all diHerent 

fmm those named in Sum, i. il. vii. x. as piinces 
or heiuls of the tribes of Israel, and consequently 
that the same title was given to the chiefs of 
families as to the chiefs of the whole tribe. Caleb 
was a R'bj or in the tribe of Judah, perhaps 
as chief of the family of the Hezronites, at the same 
time that Nahshon the son of Aminintidab was 
prince of the whole tribe. He and Oshca or Joshua 
the son of Nun wei-e the only two of the whole 
number, who on their return from Ciuioan to 
Kadesh-Barnea, encouraged the people to enter In 
boldly to the land, and take possession of it; for 
which act of faithfulntss they naiTowly escaped 
stoning at the hands of the infuriated people. In 
the plague that ensued, while the other ten spies 
periled, Caleb and Joshua alone were spared. 
Aloi'eover, while it was announced to the congre- 
gation by Moses that, for this rebellious murmtlr- 
ing, all that had been numbered from 20 years old 
and upwaids) except Joshua and Caleb, should 
perish in the wilderness, a special promise was 
made to Caleb the soil of Jephuimeh, that he 
should survive to enter into the land which he had 
triMlden upon, and that his scud should possess it. 
Afcoidingly, 45 yeara afterwards, when some pro- 
gress had been made in the conquest of tlie land, 
Caleb came to Joshua and reminded him of what 
had happened at Kadesh, and of the jiromise which 
Moses niade to him with an oath.. He added that 
though he was now 85 yeara ol 1, he was as strong 
os in the day when Moses sent him to spy out the 
land, and he claimed possession of the land of the 
Anakims, Kiijath-Arba, or Hebron, and the neigh- 
bouring bill-country (Josh. xiv.). This was im- 
mediately granted to him, and the following chapter 
ralates how he took possession of Hebron, driving 
out the thi'ee sons of Anak; and how he offered 
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Achsali Ills daughter in marriage to whoever would 
take Kiijath-tscphor, e, Dehir ; and h.ow when 
Othiiiel, his younger brother, hail peiioiinod the 
feat, he not only gave Mm his daughter to wife, 
but with her the upper and nether springs of water 
which she asked for. After this we hear no moie 
of Caleb, nor is the time of his death recorded. But 
we learo from Josh. xxi. 13, that in the distiibution 
of cities out of the different tribes for the priests 
and Levites to dwell in, Hebron fell to the priests, 
the cliildien of Aaron, of the family of Kohiithites, 
and was also a city of refuge, while the sun*ounding 
tenntory coutinu^ to be the possession of Caleb, at 
least as late as the time of &ivid (1 Sam. xxv, 3, 
XXX. 14). 

But a very interesting question arises as to Hie 
birth and parentage of Caleb. He is, as we have 
seen, styled “ the son of Jephunnch the Kenezite,** 
and his younger brother Otlmiel, afterwaids the 
first Judge, is also called “ the son of Kciia/. *' 
(Josh. XV. 17 ; Judg. i. 13, hi. 0, 11). 

On the other hand the genealogy in 1 Chr. ii. 
makes no mention whatever of either .Jephunnch ur 
Kenax, but icprcsents Caleb, though ubscurely, as 
being B descendant of Hezron and a son of Hur (iwc 
too ch. iv.). Again in Josh. xv. 13 w’c have this 
singulai* expression, “ Unto Caleb the son of Jephiin- 
neh he gave a paii ammuj the children of Judah;* 
and in xiv. 14, the no less significant one, “ llehvon 
became the inheritance of Caleb the son of Jephun- 
neh the Kenezite, because that hi* wholly followed 
Jehovah God of Israel.** It becomes thcrefoie 
quite possible that Caleb was a foreigner by birth ; 
a proselyte, incorporated into the tribe of Judah, 
into which perhaiis he or his anccstois had married, 
and one of the iirat-friiits of that gentile harvest, 
of which Jethro, Ihihah, Ruth, Naflman, and many 
oHiera were samples anti signs. Aiul this conjeeture 
receives a most striking confirmation fiom the 
names in Caleb’s family. For on turning to Gen. 
xxxvi. 11, 15, we find that Kenaz is an Edomitish 
name, the son of IJipha/.. Again, in I Chr. ii. .'>(), 
52, among the sons of Caleb the son of Hur we 
find Shobal and half the Maiiahethites or sons of 
Manahath. But in Gen. xxxvi. 20-23, we are told 
that Shobal was the sou of Seir the Horitc, anti 
that he was the father of Maiiabaih. So too Korah, 
Ithran, Klah (1 Chr. ii., iv,), and perhaps Jephun- 
nch, compared with Fiuon, are all Edomitish names 
(1 Chr. i.; Gen. xxxvi.). We find too Temanites, 
or sons of Toman (1 Chr. i. 36), among the chil- 
dren of Ashur the son of Hezron (1 Chr. iv. 6). 
The finding thus whole families or tribes, appa- 
rently of foreign origin, incoi-poratcd into the tribes 
of Israel, seems further to 8U)iply us with an easy 
and natural solution of the difficulty with r^iri 
to the great numbera of the Israelites at the Exodus. 
The of Abruhtun'had been multiplied by the 
accretion of proselytes, as well ns by generation. 

3. Caleii-Ephratah, according to the present 
text of 1 Chr. ii. 24, the name of a place whcie 
Hezron died. But no such place was ever heard of, 
and the comiiosition of the name is a most impro- 
bable one. Nor could lle/.ion or his sou have given 
any Home to a place in Egypt, the land of their 
bondo^, nor could Hezron have died, or bis son 
have lived, elsewhere than in Egypt. The present 
text must therefore be comi]ff;, and the reading 
which Jerome’s Hebrew Bible hail, and which is 
preserved in the LXX., is probably the true one. 

viz. nn'^M K3, “ Caleb came in unto 
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RpMkit'ih.” The whnlc information given seenia 
t(» be that Ifezron had two wivffi», the liwt whose 
name is not given, the mother of Jeralimccl, Ibim, 
and Caleb or Cheluliai; the second, Abiah, the 
daughter of Machir, whom he married when 60 
yeai-s old, and who bare him Seguh and Ashur. 
Also that Caleb had two wives, Azubah, the first, 
the mother, according to Jerome's vei'sion, of Joi- 
oth ; and Ephratah, the 8oe^)i>d, the mother ot Hur; 
and that this second marriage of Caleb did not take 
place till atler Hezroii’s deaSi. [A. C. H.] 

CALF i lUaxof, tiluXii). In 

Ex. xxxii. 4, wc are told that Aaron, consti allied 
by the people in the absence of Moses, made a 
molten calf of the golden eai rings of the people, to j 
represent the Elohim which brought Israel out of 
Egypt, He is also siiid to have “ finished it with 
a graving-tool,” but the won! may mean a 

Mould (comp. 2 K. V. 23, A. V.‘ “bugs;” LXX. 
evXdKois). Bochart {Hiet'oz. lib. ii. cap. xxxiv.) 
explains it to moan “ he placed the earrings in a 
liag,” as Gideon did (Judg. viii. 24). Ibobably, 
however, it means that atHer the calf had been cast, 
Aaion orimmcnted it with the sculptur®! wings, 
feathei-s, and other marks, which were similarly 
rppi*csented on the statues of Apis, &c. (Wil- 
kinson, iv. 348). It docs not seem likely that 
the eaiTiiigs would have provideii the enonnous 
quantity of gold required for a solid figure. More 
[iiobnbly it was a wihmIoh figure laminated , with 
goM, a process which is known to have existed in 
Kgypt. H A {jildcd ox covei-wi with a pall *' was 
an Mublem of Osiris (Wiil^hson^ iv. 335). 



Ilroiixtf Hgun* of A tni. (WilkinMin.) 


The legends about the calf are numerous. The 
suggestion is said by the Jews to hax'e originated 
Avith certain Egyptian proselytes (Godwin's Mos. 
and Aur, iv. 5) ; Hur, “ the desert’s martyr,” 
was killed for opposing it; Abu’lfeda says that 
all excc'pt 12,000 wot^ipp^ it; when made, it 
animated (Ex. xxxii. 24). «The 
devil,’ wvys Jonathan, “ got into the metal and 
fashioned it into a calf” (Lightfoot, Works, v. 
•>J»). ITcnco the Koran (vii, 146) calls it “a 
eorpoml «ilf, made of tliciif ornaments, which 
Utwed. Tiiis was eUcctod, not by Aaimi (accoM- 
ing to tlie Mohammedans) , but by al Sdmeri, a chief 
Iswhte, whose descendants still inhabit an island 
of the Arabian gulf. He took a handful of dust 
^^‘o^teps of the horse of Gabriel, vho 
Me at the head of the host, and threw it into the 
mouth of the calf, which immediately began to 
low. No one is to be punished in hell more tlian 
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40 days, being the number of days of the call- 
worship (Sale’s Koran, ed. Davenpoit, p. 7, note ; 
and see Weil’s Legends, 125). It was a Jewish 
proveib that “ no punishment befalloth the Israelites 
in which thoie is not an ounce of tins calf” (God- 
wyn, vbi mpr.). 

To piiiiisli the apostasy Moses burnt the calf, 
and then grinding it to powder scatteiod it over 
the water, wheie, according to some, it piodiiccd in 
the drinkers cffecte similar to the water of jealousy 
(Num. V.). He piububly adopted this coui-se as 
the deadliest and most inseparable blow to their 
superstition (Jerome, Ep, 128 ; Hint, de Is, p. 
362), or as an allegoiical act (.Job xv. 16), or Avith 
reference to an Egyptian custom (Heu>d. ii. 41 ; 
Poll Sgn. ttd loc.). Jt has ahv.ays lieeii a difficulty 
to explain the process which he used ; some account 
fi>r it by his suppostnl knowledge of a forgotten 
art (such as was one of the boasts of alcbymy) by 
whi^ he could reduce gold to dust. Goguet (On- 
yiiie dcs Lois) invokes the assistance of natron, 
which would have had the additional advantage of 
making the di aught nauseous. Baumgarten easily 
endows the fire ■ employed with miiaculous pro- 
perties. Bochart and KosenmiillGr mer<*ly think * 
that he cut, ground, and filed the gold to powder, 
such as was used to spi inkle over tlie hair (Jos. 
Ant, iriii. 7, §3). There seems little doubt that 
= Karcutalu, LXX. (H&vemick’s Introd. to 
the Pentat. p. 292.) 

It has always been a gieat di^ipute respecting 
this calf and those of Jeroboam, whether, I. the 
Jews intended Uiem for some Egyptian God, or II. 
for a mere cherubic symbol of .lehovnh. 

I. The arguments for the first sujqiosition iU'C, 1. 

The ready ajKistasy of the Jews to Egyptian super- 
stition (Acts vii. 39, and chap. v. passim ; Lac- 
tant. Inst, iv. 10). 2. The tact that they had 

been worshippers of Apis (.losli. xxiv. 14), and 
tlieir extiTme familiarity with his cultus (1 K. xi. 
40). 3. The resemblance of the feast described in 
Ex. xxxii. .5, to thetestival in honour of Apis (Suid. 
s, V, *'Airi5fy). Of the various sacred cows of 
Egypt, that of Isis, of Athor, and of the three kinds 
of sacred bulls. Apis, Basis, and Mnevis, Sir G. 
Wilkinson fixes on the latter as the prototype of 
the golden calf ; ** the offerings, dancings, and re- 
joicings practis^ on that occasion were doubtless 
in imitation of a ceremony they hud witnessed in 
honour of Mnevis” (Amo. Egypt,, v. 197, see 
Plates 35, 36). The ox was worshipped from its 
utility in agriculture (Pint, de Is, 74), and was a 
symbol of the sun, and consecrated to him (Horn. 
Od, i. xii, &c. ; Warbui-ton, Div, Leg. iv. 3, 5). 
Hence it is almost universally found in Oriental 
and other mythologies. 4. The expression “ an ox 
that eateth hay,” &;c. (Ps. cvi. 20, &c.), where 
some see an allusion to the Egyptian custom of 
bringing n bottle of hay when they consulted Apis 
(Godwyn’s Mos, and Aar, iv. 5). Yet these tei ms 
of scorn oro lather due to tlie intense hatM of the 
Jews, both to this idolatiy and that of JcrolxViUn. 
Thus in Tob. i. 5, we have one of .Teroboam’s calves 
called ^ dd/uiXis BdoA, which is an unquestion- 
able calumny; just as in Jcr. xlvi. 15, '’Airtj 6 
fidffxos erov 6 iK\sKThs is either a mistake or a 
corruption of the text (Bochart, Hieroz, ii. 28, 6, 
and 8chleusner, s, v. ”Air<r). 

II. It seems to us more likely that in this calf- 
worehip the Jews merely 

** lAkmed their Maker to the graviAd ox 
K 2 
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or in other words, lulopied n well-undoi'stuod cho- 1 
i*ubic enibicm. For 1. it is obvious that they* 
wera aware of (his symbol, since Moscs finds it 
unnecessary to describe it (Ex. xxv. 18-22). 2. 

.losephus set'ms to imply tliat the calf symbolized 
Clod {Ant. viii. 8, §4). 3. Aaron in proclaiming 
the feast (Ex. xxxii. 5) distinctly calls it a feast 
to Jehovah, and speaks of the god as the visible 
ivpi'esenhition of Him who had led tiiem out of 
Egypt. 4. It was exti*emely unlikely that they 
would so soon adopt a deity whom they had so 
recently seen humiliated by the judgments of 
Moses (Num. xxxii i. 4). 5. There was only one 

Apis, whci'cas .Jeroboam eifKitcd two calves. (But 
see Jahn, Arch, Bibl, §464.) 6. Jeroboam’s well- 
undci stood political purpose was, not to introduce 
a new religion, but to provide a dilfercnt foim of 
the old ; and this alone explains the fact that this 
was the only form of idolatry into wliich Judali 
never fell, since she already possesised the arche- 
tyiMil emblems in the Temple. 7. It appeal's fiom 
1 K. xxii. 6, Ac. that the prophets of Israel, 
though sanctioning the calf-worship, still icgai'di'd 
themselves, and were regarded, ns prophets of 
JehnvfUi** 

These arguments, out of many others, ai*e ad- 
duced fi*om the interesting treatise of Moncaeus, 
dc Vitulo Aureo {f!ncri Critici, ix.). The work 
is inhibited by the Chui'ch of Rome, and has been 
answereil by V'isorinus. A brief resume of it m.ay 
be found in Poli Stju, .od Ex. xxxii., .and in Watt s 
“ Remnants of Time” (ad finem). fCHERUBiM.] 

The prophet llosea is full of denunciations against 
the calf-woiNhip of Israel (Hos. viii. .5, 6, x. 6), and 
mentions the curious custom of kissinff them (xiii. 
2). His change of Bethel into Bethaven possibly mse 
from contempt of this idolatry (but see BF.TirAVKN). 
The calf at Dan wa.s carried away by Tiglath-l*ileser, 
and that of Bethel 1 0 yeara after by his son Shal- 
imanesor (I K. xv. 29, xvii. 13; Pridcaux, Coii- 
nexvaUj i. 15). 

Bochart thinks that the ridiculous story of 
Celsus about the Christian woi>hip of an ass-hcad(Hl 
deity called 0a4>ai9ac69 ^ (a story, at the 

source of which Tei'tullian, *OvoKoiri}St Afiol, 16, 
Ad. Nat. i. 14, could only guess), sprang from 
some misunderstanding of cherubic emblems (Minuc. 
Fel. Apol, ix.). But it is much moro probable, as 
Origen conjectured, that the Chiistians wero con- 
founded wiUi the absurd mystic Ophiani (Tac. Hist, 
V. 4 ; Merivale, Hist, of Emp. vi. 564). 

In the expression ** the calves of our lips” (H(». 
xiv. 2), the word ** calves” is used metaphorically 
for victims or sacrifices, and the passage signifies 
eitfier “ we will rondcr to thee sacrifices of our lip,” 
that is, *Hhe tribute of thanksgiving and praise,” 
or ** we will offer to thee the sacTifices which our 
lips have vowed.” The LXX. erroneously trans- 
late KOfnrhy rw xsiKiwVt which is followed by 
the Syr. and Arab, versions, and is supposed to 
have l^n borrowed by the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrows (xiii. 15). For allusions to the 
** fatted oalf ” see Gen. xviii. 21 ; Luke xv. 23« &c. ; 
and on the custom of cutting up a calf, and ** pass- 
ing between the ports thereof” to ratify a covenant, 
see Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19 ; Gen. xv. 10, 17 ; Ej^rem 
Syrus, i. 161 ; Horn. XL iii. 208. [F. W. F.] 

GALITAS (KoXirds, and KdKlras ; Calitas), 
1 Esd. ix. 23, 48. [Kklita.] 

GALLIS'THENES {KaWi(r94yris)f a partisan 
of Nicanor, who was biiint by the Jews on the 
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Jofrat of that general in revenge for his guA m 
sotting firo bj “the sacred poitals” (2 Macc. viii. 
33). [B. F. W.J 

OAUNEH, or CAL’NO (nAs, ^3^3 ; XoX 
dyyTit XaXdyji ; Chalanne)^ appears in Genesis (x. 
10) among the cities of Nimiod. The woid is 
thought to mean “ the foi t of the god Ana or 
Ann** who was one of the chief objocte of Babylo- 
nian woiship. Probably the site is the moilmi 
Nijfor, which was certainly one of the early capitals, 
and which, under the name of Nopheff the Talmud 
identifies with Calneh (see the Voina'), Arab tra- 
ditions made Nifler the oiiginal Babylon, and said 
that it was the place where Eimiod endeavoured to 
mount on eagles’ wings to heaven. Similarly, the 
LXX. speak of Calneh or Calno, as “ the place where 
the tower was built ” (Is. x. 9). Niffcr is situated 
about 60 miles S.E.E. of Babylon in the marshes 
on the led bank of the Euphrates: it has been 
visited and desciibed by Mr. Layard {Nin. 4r Bab. 
ch. xxiv.), and Mr. Lottus (C/utldaea, p. 101). We 
may gather from Sciipturc that in the 8th century 
i).c. Calneh was taken by one of the Assyrian 
kings, and never recovered its prosperity. Hence 
it is compml with Carchemish, Hamath, and Gath 
(Is. X. 9 ; Am. vi. 2), and regaided as a proof of the 
resistless might of Assyria. [G. R.] 

CAL'NO ; XaXdyri ; Alex. XaXdvyri, 
the passage however does not agree with tlic 
Hebrew; Cakmo)^ Is. x. 9. [Calnkii.] 

OALTHI (h XaX<f>i ; Jos. Xui^alo^ Calphi), 
father of Judns, one of two captains 

of Jotuaihan’s a»y who remained finn at tlie battle 
of Gennesar (I Macc. xi. 70). 

CALVARY (Kpavloy; Syr. Karhfjiptha; Cal- 
va}'id)f a word occumng in the A. V. only in Luke 
xxiii. 33, and there no proper name, but arising from 
the translators having literally adopted the woid 
calmria, i. e. a bare scull, the Latin word by which 
the Kpayloy of the Evangelists is rendered in the 
Vulgate; Kpayloy again being nothing but the 
^reek interpretation of the Hebrew (lOLOOTirA. 

Kpayloy is used by each of the four Evangelists 
in describing the place of the Crucifixion, and is in 
every case translated in the Vulg. calvaria^ and 
in every case but that in St. Luke the A. V. has 
“ scull.” Prof. Stanley has not omitted to notice 
this (£'. 460, note), and to call attention to the 

fact that the popular expression “ Mount Calvary ” 
is not warranted by any statement in the aa'ounts 
of the place of our Lord’s ci'ucifixion. There is no 
mention of a mount in cither of the narratives. 
[CRUcirntiON ; Golgotha ; Jeulsalem.] [G.] ; 

CAMEL "03, rtTST?! ; 

camelvSy dromedarius), an animal of the order 
Jiwninainiiaf and genus Camelus. It is a native ot 
Asia, whero from the earliest ages to the present 
day it has been the chief means of commimication 
between the difTercn} r^ons of the East ; and from 
its wonderful powers of enduranoo in the desert 
has enabled routes to be opened which would 
otherwise have been impracticable. “ Their home 
is the desert ; and they were made, in the wisdom 
of the Creator, to be the carriers of the desert, 
llie coarse and prickly shrubs of the wastes ore to 
them the most delidous food ; and even of these tiiey 
eat but little. So few are the wants of their nature, 
that their power of going without food, as well os 
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without wati'r, is wonderful. Their well-known 
liubit of lying down u|)on the brenst to iticcive their 
burdentt, is not, as is often sup|)osed, merely the 
result of training ; it is an admimble aihiptatron of 
their nature to their destiny as carriers. This is 
their natural position of repose ; as is shown too by 
the callosities upon the joints of the legs, and cupc- 
chilly by that upon the bn*-ast. Hardly less won- 
derful is the adaptation of their broad cubdiioned foot 
to the arid sands and gmvelly soil, which it is their 

lot chiefly to tmvcnie As the ciirricrs of 

the East, the * ships of the deseit,* another im- 
portiut quality of the (»unel is their sure-footed- 
in*ss” (Kobiusou, ii. 632-6:15). The present geo- 
graphical distribution of the camel extends over 
Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor to the foot of the Caucasus, 
the south of Tartary, and part of India. In Afriai 
it is found in the countries extending from the 
MediteiTancan to the Senegal, and from Egypt and 
Abyssinia to Algiers and Morocco. The camel and 
dromedary are one sjiecies ; tlie Latter being distin- 
guished only by higher broking and finer qualities. 
The two-humped camel, sometimes called the llac- 
trian Ciunel, is a vaiiety only, not a distinct species 
( Patterson, ftitnxl. to Zootoijjff p. 417). The drome- 
dary is a swift-riding camel, called by the Arabs 
Moult by tlie Turks /Ayt/i; the difference between 
them and a common camel being on great as that 
between a high-bred Arab marc and an English 
cart-hoi'se (Layard, AT. ^ /?. p. 292). 

The camel is frequently mentioned iii Holy Scrip- 
tui’c. It was used not only iti Palestine, but also 
in Arabia (Jud. vii. 12), in Egypt (Ex. ix. 3), in 
Syria (2 K. viii. 9), and in Assyria, as appears from 
the sculptures of Nineveh (see Layard, N. ^ B. 
p. 582). It was used at an early (bite both as a 
riding animal and as a beast of burden (Gen. xxiv. 
64, xxxvii. 25). It was likewise usiri in war 
(1 Sara. XXX. 17 ; Is. xxi. 7). Of its hair coarse 
garments were manufactured (Matt. iii. 4 ; Mark 
1 . 6). The camel is included in the lists of unclean 
animals (Lev. xi. 4j lX*ut. xiv. 7). The word 
is foimd in .'ill the Semitic ]iiiigu:(gi>s, in the 
(ii'uek and Latin (whence it has passed into the 
languages of Western Europe), and in the Coptic 
X&JUL0'V\ In Sanscrit it occurs as hramela 
and krarnelaka ; and l^nce Schlogel traces the word 
to the root /train = to step, Hochart derives it 
from the root , to revenge, because the camel is 
vindictive aud retains the memory of injuries 
{animal fivTialKcucov)', bnt Gesenius considers it 
more likely that SlDj idiould have assumed the force 
of the cognate verb to carry. 

The word **021 occurs in Is. lx. 5, and in Jcr. 
ii. 25. In both places A. V, has drdtnedary : it | 
should rather be young camel; the distinction 
lietwccQ it and being of age, and not of 
sjiccies. 

in Is. Ixvi. 20, seems to be the name 
given to high-bred riding camels, now called Delouls : 
the root being 1*53, to kap, or ^nme quickly, in 

the same way as we have in the Greek Zp6pukes. 
(Comj). Herod, iii. 103, al ydp tmrofu 

ouK ^trtrovef is rax^riyrd elvt, f<pc Layai-d, N, ^ 
B, p. 292, nob*.) 
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In Estli. viii. 10, the woi-ds ^23 

are rendered in A. V. “ camels and young 
dromedaries’* [Mule]; and 1 K. iv. 28 (v. 8, Hcb.), 
is rendered dromedaries [Hokse]. [W. D.] 

OA'MON 'Vapvdv, Alex. 'Pa/A/ic6; .Tos. 

Kapur ; Camon), the place in which Jair the Judge 
was buried. The few notices of Jair which we 
}) 0 sscss have all reference to the country E. of Jor- . 
dan, and there is therefore no reason against accept- 
ing tlie statement of Josephus {Ant. v. 7, §6) that 
Camon was a city of Gileiul. In supjxirt of this is 
the mention by Polybius (v. 70, §12) of a Camouii 
{Kapovv) in company wdtli Pella and other tratia- 
Jordanic places (Heland, 679). In modern times, 
however, the name has not been recovered on the 

K. of Jordan. Eusebius and Jerome identify it with 

Cyamon, in the plain of Esdtaclon. [G.] 

CAMP. [Encampments.] 

CAMPHIRE ; xi&irpos; Cyprus; A. V. 
marg. cypress), a pbuit or shrub, mentioned only in 
Caut. i. 14, iv. l:L It is the Lnwsmia iiwrinki\^ 
Linnaeus, has whit^i .scented ffowera gr^ing in 
bunches, and acquired its name from *133, to cover, 
or paint, because from the drii*d h'aves of the plant 
was mailc an unguent, with which women imparted 
a I’ed stain to their nails. In Adleris Lex, the Syr. 

• n 

is explained by henna, folia hennae. 

The Arabs call the plant Henna; it is still used 
for the same purpose as of old ; and it is an 
interesting proof of the identity of this plant witli 
the ISb of Canticles, that tlie women of the East 

V 

are fond of placing its bunches of sweet-smelling 
flowers in their bosom. It is suppo*:ed that allusion 
to the practice of staining the nails with henna is 
made in Deut. xxi. 12. The practice is univoi'snl 
in Egypt, and must have been so for ages, for tlie 
nails of mumniias (especially of femalps) sliow traces 
of it. The shrub is described aud %urcd in Son- 
niui, Aegypt, Travels, i. p. 164. (See .also Dios- 
corid. i. 125 ; Plin. xii. 24 ; Celsius, Ilicrobot, i. 
p. 222, scq.) 

Kimchi mentions that Ebon Esro would comiect 

*1Db with the Arab. word ^><^ . the ailyx of the 
palm-tree flower— com jairing the Chnid. '^3-13 = 

unripe dates ; so also T. 1). Michoelis : but this view 
of the word is rejected by Gesenius. [W. D.] 

CA'NA OP GALILEE, once Cana in Gali- 
lee (Kopa T^s roAiXalas ; Syriac, Pcsch. Katna, 

L. L^O, Hitrian, Katnah, ; Cana Gu- 

lilaeae), a village or town memorable as the scene of 
Clirisrs first miracle (John ii. 1 , 1 1 , iv. 46), as W'el) 
as of a subsequent one (iv. 46,' 54), and also as the 
native place of the A|K>stle Nathanael (xxi. 2). The 
fouri'passages quoted— all, it will be observetl, from 
8t. John — arc the only ones in which the name occui s. 
Neither of t^m allords any clue to the situation of 
Cana. All iPb can gather is, that it was not far 
from Capernaum (.John ii. 12, iv. 46), and also on 
higher groond, since our Lord went down {Karifisi) 
from the one to the other (ii. 12). No further help 
it to be obtained from the notices cither of Josepluis 
(TTL §16; B,J, i. 17, §{>) — t*\cii if the place 
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which he mentions be the same— or (»f Knscbius and 
Jerome in their Ommasticon, 

The traditional site is at Kefr Kennn, a small 
village about 4^ miles north-west of Nazareth. It 
now contains only the ruins of u church said to 
stiind over the itouse in which the miracle wa^ per- 
Vonued, and — iloubtl<«s8 much older — the fountain 
from which the water for the miracle was brought 
{Misiin, iii. 44:1-0). The Chri&tuuis of the village 
aix* entirely of the Greek Church. The water-pots 
of sh)nc” wore shown to M. Lamaiiine, tliough at 
St. Willibald's visit centuries before there had been 
hut one remaining {K*trbj Tniv, 10). In the time 
of the Crusivles*, the six jsu’s were brought to Knuice, 
where one of them is said still to exist in tlie Musee 
d’Angers (see M. Didron’s Essays in the Annales 
Archeoiotjiques, xi. xiii. 2). 

The tnwlition identifying Kefr Kcnna with Cima 
is cei*t*iinly of cousidciable age. It existed in the 
time of Willibjild (the latter half of the 8th rent.), 
who visited it in psissing from Na«u*eth to Tal»or, 
and sigain in that of Phocas (12tli cent, ^^ee Ke- 
laud, 080). Fioin that time until lately the tra- 
dition appeal's to have U'cn undisturbed. But 
evbn b^^uaiesmius the claims of another site were 
admitt^, and thi>sc have been lately brought for- 
ward by Dr. Hobinson with much force. The rival 
site is a village situated furiiier noilh, about 5 
miles north of Hejfurieli (Sepphoris) .‘unl 9 of 
Nazareth, near the present Jefat^ the Jotii)Kita of 
the Jewish ware. This village still bcara the name 

of Kan ( U3)f ^ w 

in every respect the •exact rqireseiitative of the 

Hebrew ori^nal — as Kvnm, ur jif, is widely 

dilfercnt from it — mid it is in tins fart tliat the 
chief stieiigth of the argumiuit in favour of the 
northern Kami seems to reside. The argument fiom 
tradition is not of much wciglit. I’he testimonies 
of Willibald and PluM'as, given above, ap|M>ar to 
have escnfiod the notice of Dr. Uobiuson, mid they 
cci'tainly ibnii a hal.'in< e to those of Adiidiomius 
and othera, which he quotes ag.iinst Kefr Kcnmi 
(Koh. ii. 346-9, iii. 1 08, with the note on De Saulcy j 
comp. Ewald, V. 147 ; Mislin, iii. 4l-:j-6). 

The (josi>c 1 history will not beatiectcsl whichever 
site may in* discovered to be tlie red cue. [G.] 

CA'NAAN (|y33 (srC’naan; comp, the Greek 

name Xi^a, as mentioned below) ; Xunadif ; Jos. 
Xca^iauos; ChuTUum), 1. The fourth Son of Ham 
(Gen. X. 6; I Chr. i; 8; comp. .Jos. Ant, i 6, §4), 
the progenitor of the l*hoenicians (** Zidon^’), and of 
the various nations who before the Isi-aelite con- 
quest peopled the sea-coast of Palestine, and ge- 
nerally the W'hole of the country westward of the 
Jordan (Gen. x. 1.3; 1 Chr. i. 13). [Canaan, 
LAND OP; Canaanites.] Ill the ancient nar- 
rative of Gen. ix. 20-27, a curse is pronounced on 
Canaan fur tlie uniiiial and irreverential conduct of 
Ham : it is almost a- if the name had belonged to 
.both, or tlie fether were ab-eady mei*ged in thefon. 

2. The name ** Canaan ” is sometimes employed 
for the country itself— more generally styled 

the land of C.^' It is so in ZeriJi.|fc 5 ; and we 
also find “ I.juiguage of C.” (Is. xix. TO); “ Wars 
of C.” (Judg. iii. 1) ; ** Inhabitants of C.'* (Ex. 
XV. 15): “King of C-'* (Judg. iv. 2, 2.3, 24, 
v. 19); “ Daughtere of C.” (Gen. xxviii, 1, 6, 8, 
xxxvi. 2): “Kingiloms of 0.**^ (Ps. cxxxv. 11). 
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In adilitioii to the atiove the woni occuH) in .several 
{inssiiges where it is concealed in the A. V. by being 
translated. These are: Is. xxiii. 8, “ trolKckers," 
and xxiii. 11, “the merchant city;” Geseiiiub, 
“ Jehovah gab Befehl viber Canaan Hos. xii. 2, 
“ He is a merchant;'* Ewald, “ Knnaan halt trii- 
gerjsche wage Zoph. i. 11, “ tneivlmnt-peojde ;” 
Ewald, “da^ alle Cannaniter sind duhin.” [G.] 

CA'NAAN, THE LAND op JHN, from 
a I'oot y33, signifying to be low ; see 2 Chr. xxviii. 

19 ; Jobxl. 12, amongst otlicr jmssages in which the 
verb is used), a name denoting the country we.**! of 
the Jordan and Deaii’Sen, and lietween tliuse wateis 
mid the Mediterranean ; s;iiH;ially u]){s)sed tu the 
“ land of Gilejul,” that is the high teblc-laiid ou the 
east of the Jui'dan. Thus ; “ our little ones and ou r 
wives shall be here in the cities of liilcsid . . . hut 
we will jKiss over iiinied into the laud of ('aiimin” 
(Num. xxxii. 26-32), mid sre xxxiii, ,51 : “ IMii- 
neas . . . returned from the children of ivctilK'ii an«l 
the chiltlren of Gad out of the land of Gilead info 
the lantl of Cmiaan to the childien of Isrmd,” .lush, 
xxii. 82 ; see .also Gen. xii. 5, xxiii. 2, 19, \x\i. 
18, xxxiii. 18, xxxv. 6, xx.\vii. 1, xlviii. 4, 7, xliv. 
.30; Num. xiii. 2, 17, xwiii. 40, 51 ; Josh. xvi. 2 ; 
J'ldg. x.\i. 12. True the district to uhieli tlie 
name of “ low land " is thus applied coiitainiHi 
many very elevated spots: — Shrehein (Gen. xx\iii. 
IH), Hebron (xxiii. 19), Bethel (xxxv. 6), Beth- 
lehem (xlviii. 7), Shiloh (Josh. xxi. 2; Judg. xxi. 
12), which are all state<l to he in the “ land of 
Canaan.” But high ns the level of much of the 
country west of the Jordan undouhtwlly is, then* are 
.sevei’al things whicli must always lia\e prevented, 
as they still prevent, it from hxiving an im}iie.4sioii 
of elevation. These ai*e, (1) that rurnnrkaUe, wide, 
maritime plain over which the eye iang»>s for iiii'es 
I tioin the central hills ; a feature of the country 
j which cannot be overlooked by the most casiinl ob- 
server, and which impi esses itself most indelibly on 
the recollection; (2) the still deeper, and still more 
rem.aikable and iiupi«*ssive hollow of the Joidau 
x’allcy, a view into which may he commanded from 
almost any of the heights of central Paie4ine ; mnl, 
(3) there is the almost constiiit pie'-ence of the 
long high line of the monnt.^is c.ast of the Jordan, 
which ii’cm their distance miA'e the effect moie of 
an cnonnous did’ than of a mountain range — Wk- 
ing down on the more broken and isolated hills of 
(Canaan, and furnishing a constent staudaid of lieiglit 
before whicli everything is dwarfed. 

The woixl “Canamiite” was used in the O. T. 
in tw^o senses, a broader and a narrower, which 
will be most conveniently examined under that 
head ; but this does not appear to be the ca.so with 
** Canaan,” at least in the older cases of its occur- 
rence. It is only in later notices, such as Zeph. ii. .5, 
and Matt. xv. 22, that wc 6nd it applieil to Hie 
low mmitiine plains of Pliilistia and PhcM'nida 
(comp. Mark vii. 26). In the same manner it was 
by the Greeks tliat the luimc Xpa, Cm, was used 
Ibr Phoenicia, t. e. tlie sea-side plain noith of tlie 
“ TjTian ladder” (see the extract iu Roland, 7, and 
Geseniiis, 696), and by the later l^hoeiiicians both of 
Phoenicia projier and of the Punic colonies in Afrii'a. 
(See the coin of Laodirea ad l.ib. and the testi- 
mony of Augustin, both tpiotixl by Geseniiis, 696.) 
The 1.XX. translators had learnt to apply this 
memiiiig to the wonl, and in two cases they render 
the Hebrew words gixeii above by 
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^oipIkuv (Ex. xvi. 3r) ; Johh. v. 12, comp. v. 1), aa 
they do “ Canaanites’' by ^oipUts. [G.] 

PA'NAANITE, THE (lii'c. T. 6 Kapopirris, 
A, Kavavfirris ; Lachin. with B C, d Kapoufoios ; 
1), Xayapcuos ; Cftananeus)^ the Jesigiiation of the 
A{K)stle Simon, otherwise known as ** Simon Ze- 
lotes.” It occura in Matt. vi. 4 ; Mark iii. 18. 

The word docs not signify a do^'cndant of (Canaan, 
that being in the Greek both of the LXX. and the 
N. T. Xwapaios = (comp. Matt. xv. 22 

with Mark vii. 26). Nor <ioes it signify, as has 
been .suggestwl, a native of Kiuia, since that would 
pri)bably be Kavirris. But it comes from a Cluildee 
or Syriiic word, Kancan, or CnjULLO, 

Kancnich, by which the Jewish sect or faction of 
“ tlie Zealots *’ — so ju'omiueiit in the last days of 
Jerusalem — was designated (see BuxtoiT, Lex» 
s. u.). This Syriac woid is the reading of the 
Peschito version. The Gm*k ecpiivalent of Kancan 
is ZvjXwT'fii, Zi'lotes, and this St. J.iike (vi. 1.5 ; 
Acts i. 1.1) lias correctly preserved. St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, on the other Land, have literally 
tmiihferreil the Syriac word, us the LXX. trans- 
lators did fnipiently bcfoie them. There is no 
noc<*s.sity U) siipfwse, ns Mr. Cureton does (^Nitrkin 
Reo, Ixxxvii.), that they mistook the word for 

m A. I N. I n = XavavoioSj a Canaaiiite or de- 

sceuditnt of Canaan. The Evangelists could hardly 
commit such an error, whatever subattiuent trans- 
criU'rs of their works may have done. But that 
this meaning was atleimixla attached to the word 
is plain from the readings of the Codex Bezac (D) 
and the Vulgate, as given above, and tiom the 
notice quote«l from Coteler in the note to Winei^s 
article (403). The s])elliiig of the A, V. has 
doubtless led many to the same conclusion : and it 
would be well if it were .altered to “ Kannnite,” or 
some other foini distinguished from tlie well-known 
one in which it now stands. [G.] 

CA'NAANITES, THE ('3g33n, i. e. accu- 
rately according to Hebrew usage — Gosen. Heh. 
Gram. §107 — “the Canaanite;” but in the A. V. 
with few exceptions rendered ns plural, and there- 
fore indistinguisliable from which also, but 

very mifrequcntly, occui-s; Xavou^atox, Ex. 

vi. 1.5, comp. Josh. v. 1 ; ChamtTievs), a word used 
ill two senses: — 1. a tribe which inhabited a parti- 
cular locality of the land west of the Joixlap before 
the conquest ; and 2. in a wider sense, the people 
who inhabited generally the whole of that country. 

1. For the tribe of ** the ('anaanites ” only — the 
dwellers in the lowland. The whole of the countiy 
west of Jordan was a “ lowland ” os compai'ed with 
the loftier and more extended tracts on the east : 
but thera was a pait of this westeni oountrv 
which was still more emphatically a “ lowland.” 
n. There were the plains lying between the shore of 
the Mediteiranean and the foot of the hills of Ben- 
jamin, Judah, and Ephraim — the Shefela or plain 
of Philistia on the south — that of Sharon betwei^ 
Jaffa and Carmel — the great plain of ^sdraelon fn 
the rear of the bay of Akka ; and lastly, the plain 
of Phocmida, containing Tyre, Sidou, and all the 
other dtics of that nation. 6. But separated en- 
tirely from these was the still lower region of the 
Joi^an Valley or Arabah, the modern Ohor, a region 
which extended in length from the sea of Cinnoroth 
(Gcnuesai'eth) to the south of the Dead Sea about 
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120 miles, with a width of from 8 to 14. The 
climate of these sunken regions — csjieclally of the 
valley of the Jordan — is so peculiar, that it is natural 
to Hnd them tlie special iiossession of one tribe. 
“ Anuilek ” — so runs one of the earliest and most 
preci.se statements in the ancient records of Sciiptuio 
— “ Amalek dwells in the land of the south ; and 
the Hittite, and the Jebusite, and the Ainorite, dwell 
in the mountains ; and the ('onaanite dwells by the 
sea, and by the side of Jordan ” (Num. xiii. 29).- 
This describes the division of the country a few 
years only before the conquest. But there had 
been little or no variation for centuries. In tlie 
notice which purports to be the earliest of all, the 
se.ats of the Canaanite tribe— as distinguished from 
the sister tribes of Zidon, the Ilittitcs, Amoritos, 
and the other descendants of Canaan — are given as 
on the sea-shore from Zidon to Gaza, and in the 
Jordan valley to Sodom, Gomorrah, and Lasha 
(afterwards Calhrhoe), on t)ie bhore of the present 
l>ea«l Sea (Gen. x. 18r20). In Jobli. xi. 3 — at a 
time when the Israelites were actually in the 
we.stein country — ^his is expressed more biondly. 
“ The Can.'umite on the east and the west ” is care- 
fully dibtiiiguibhcd from the Amorite who held 
“ the mountain ” in the centre of the country. In 
Josh. xiii. 2, 3, wc are told with mure detail that 

“ all the ‘circles* of the Philistines . . . 

from Sihor (the Wady el Arish) unto Eltron north- 
ward, is counted to the Canaanite.*’ Later still, 
Hic Canaanites are still dwelling in the upper part 
of the Jordan Valley— Bethshcan ; the plain of Es- 
draclon — Taanach, Ibleam, and Megiddo ; the plain 
of Sharon — Dor; and also on the plain of Plioenicia — 
Accho and Zidon. Here were collected the cliaiiuts 
which formed a prominent ^mrt of their armies 
(Judg. i. 19, iv. 3; Josh.xvii. 16),nnd which could 
inde^ be driven nowhere but in these level low- 
lands (Stanley, S, ^ P. 134). 

The plains which thus appear to have been in 
possession of the Canaanites s|)cciully so called, 
were not only of giTat extent ; they were also the 
richest and most important parts of the countiy, 
and it is not unlikely th.nt this was one of the mx- 
sons for the name of “ Canaanite” being 

2. applied as a general name for the non-Israelite 
inhabitants of the huid, ns we have ali'eady seen was 
the lUiSR with “ Canaan.** 

Instances of this are, Gen. xii. 6; Num. xxi. 3 — 
where the name is applied to dwellers in the south, 
who in xiii. 29 ore called Amalekites; Judg. i. 
10 — with which comp. Gen. xiv. 13 and xiii. 18, 
and Josh. x. 5, where Hebron, the highest land in 
Palestine, is stilted to be Amorite ; and Geii. xiii. 12« 
where the “ land of Canaan ** is distinguished from 
the very Jordan-valley itself. 8ee also Gen. xxiv. 3, 
37, comp, xxviii. 2, 6; Ex. xiii. 11, coipp. 5. 
But in many of its occun-ences it is difficult to 
know in which category to place the word. Thus 
in Gen.^. 11: if the floor of Atad was at Bethhogla, 
close to the west side of the Jordan, “ tlie Coiioan- 
ites” must be intended in the narrower and stricter 
sense ; but tlie expression “ inhabitants of the land ** 
appears os if intended to be more general. Again, in 
Gen. X. 18, 19, where the present writer believes 
the tribe to Ije intended, Oesenius takes it to apply 
to the whole of the Canaanite nations. But in 
these and other similar iiistiuices, allowance must 
surely be made for the diflerent dates at which 
the vaiioHs i*ecords thus compared were composed. 
And besides this, is difficult to imagine what ac- 
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curate kaowlcdge the Isiaelites can have possessed 
of a set of petty nations, from whom they had bwu 
entirely removed for four hundred years, and witli 
whom they were now again brought into contact 
only that ihcy might exterminate them as soon ns 
possible. And beforo we can solve such questions 
we albo ought to know more than we do of the 
usages and circumstances of people who diifered not 
only from ourselves, but also p^ibly in a material 
degree from the Orientals of the present day. The 
tribe who possessed the ancient city of Hebron, be- 
sides beitig, ns shown above, called interchangeably 
Canaanites and Amoiites, are in a thii-d passage 
(Gen. xxiii.) called the children of Heth or Hittites 
(comp, also xxvii. 46 with xxviii. 1, 6). The Oa- 
noiinites who were dwelling in the land of tlie 
south when the Israelites mode their attack on it, 
may have been driven to these higher and moro 
barron grounds by some other tribes, possibly by 
the Philistines who disphiced the Awites, also 
dwellers in the low counti-v?(Deut. ii. 23). 

Beyond their chariots (see (Uwve) we have no 
clue to any mantiem or customs of the Canaanites. 
IJke the* Phoenicians, they were probably given to 
commci'ce ; and thus the name became protobly in 
later times an occasional .synonym for a merchant 
Mob xli. 6; Prov. xxxi. 24; comp. Is. xxiii. 8, 11 ; 
Hos. xii. 2 ; Zeph. il 1 1. Sec Keniick, Plioen, 232). 

Of the language of the Oann;init 0 S little am be 
said. On the one hand, being — if the genealogy of 
Gen. X. be right — Hnmites, there could be noalKnity 
between their language an<l that of the Israelites 
who were descendants of Shorn. On the other is 
the fact that Abmm and Jacob shortly after their 
entrance to the countiy seem able to hold converse 
with them, and also that the names of Ounaiinite 
persons and places which we possess, arc trans- 
latable into Hebrew. Such Me Melchizcdek, Ha- 
mor, Shechem, Sisem . . . Ephrath, and also a great 
number of the names of places. But we know that 
the Egyptian’ and Assyrian names have bornmahMi' 
ally altered in their aiioiition into Hebrew ns'ords, 
either by translation into Hebrew equivalents, or 
from the impossibility of accurately rendering the 
sounds of one langu^e by those of another. The 
modem* Arabs have adopted the llebrow names of 
phices as lum'ly as would admit of their having a 
meaning in Arabic, though that meaning may be 
widely different from that of the Hebrew name. 
Examples of this are Beit-ur, Beit^lahm^ Bir es 
seba, which mean respectively, “ house of the eye,” 
“ house of flesh ” “ well of the lion,” while the 
Hebrew names which these have superseded meant 
“ house of caves,” “ house of bread,” “ well of the 
oath.” May not a similar process hkve taken place 
when the Hebrews took possession of the Canasmite 
towns, and ** balled the lands after their own 
names?** (For aii examination of this intci'estiiig 
but obscure subject see Gesenius, Hebr, Spr, 223-5.) 

The ** Nethinim” or serviuits of the temple seem 
to have originated in the dedication of aiptives taken 
in war from the petty statcKi surrounding the Israel- 
ites. [Netuinim.] If this was the case, and if 
they were maintiiincd in number from similar 
sources, there must be many non-Isi*aelite names in 
the lists of their fainilies which we possess in Ezr. 
ii. 43-54 ; Nch. vii. 46-56. Several of the names 
in these catalogues— such as Sisem, Mehiinim, Ne- 
phutdiim— are the same as those whk'h we know to 
be foreign, and doubtless others would be found on 
examination. The subject perhajis would not be 
Iwneatli the examination of a scholar. 


This is perhaps the proper place for noticing the 
various sh]q>es under which the formula for desig* 
natiiig the nations to be expelled by the Israelites 
is given in the various Books. 

1. Six nations: the Canaanites, Hittites, Amo- 
rites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites. This is 
the usual form, and, with some xmriation in the 
order of the names, it ik found in Exod. iii. 8, 17, 
xxiii. 23, xxxiii. 2, xxxiv. 11 ; lK>ut.. xx. 17 ; Josh, 
ix. 1 , xii. 8 ; Judg. iii. 5. In Ex. xiii. 5, the same 
names are given with the omission of the Perizzites. 

2. With the addition of the Girgashites : making 
up the mystic number seven (Dent, vii. 1 ; Josh. iii. 
10, xxiv. 11 ). The Giignshites are retain^ and tiie 
Hivites omitted in Neh. ix. 8 (comp. Ezr. ix. 1). 

3. In Exod. xxiii. 28, we find the Cimaanite, the 
Hittite and the Hivite. 

4. The list of ten nations in Gen. xv. 19-21 in- 
cludes some on the cast of Joidan, and jtrobably 
some on the south of P.alest.ine. 

.5. In 1 K, ix. 20 the Canaanites arc omitte*! 
from the list. [G.] 

GANDA'CE (KavSdfn}, Stmb. xvii. p. 820), 
a queen of Ethiopia (Meiod), mentioned Acts viii. 
27. The name was not a proper name of an indi- 
vidual, but that of a dynasty of Ethiopian queens. 
(See Plin. iv. .3.>; Dion Cass. liv. 5; ^tiab. 1. c.) 
The eunuch of this queen, who had charge of all 
her treasure, is mentioned in Acts as having been 
met by Philip the Evangelist on the desert mail fioni 
Jerusalem to Gaza, and convertixl to (Christianity. 
Ethiopian tiuditioii gives him the name of Inilich ; 
and in Iren. iii. 12, and Eiiseb. If. IC, ii. 1, he is 
said to have fiist propagated the gospel in Arabia 
Felix and Ethiopia, but Sophronins makes liim 
preach and sull’er martyrdom in the island of Ceylon. 
(See Wolf, Curae, ii. 113.) [II. A.] 

CANDLESTICK ; Xvxvla rov 

tJj, 1 Macc. i. 21 ; i hOAvaros — \fy6pwos Xvx- 
VOS Kol Kat6fi€vos oSiaAclirrvf iv va^, Diisl. 
Sic. ap. Sclileusn. Thes. s. o.), which Moses was 
commanded to make for the tabernacle, is described 
Ex. XXV. 31-37, xxxvii. 17-24, It is^calleil in Lev. 
xxiv. 4, “ the pure,** and in Kixlus. xivi. 19, “ the 
holy candlestick.** With its various appiirtenniiccs 
(mentioiUHl hilow) it n'quired a talent of “ pure 
gold,** and it was not moulded, but “ of beaten 
work** {ropevHi), Josephus, however,- says (Ant. 
iii. 6, §7) that it was of cast gold (icexA’i'cv/Acnf), 
and hollow. From its golden base C<|T, fidffts, 

.Jos.), which, according to the Jews, was 3 feet 
high (Winey, Leuchter), sprang a main shaft or reed 
(n3j5), “ and spread itself into as many branches 
as there are planets, including the sun. It ter- 
minated in 7 heads all in one row, all standing 
parallel to one another, one by one, in imitation 
of the number of the planets ** (Whiston*s Jos. 
vbi mpi'a). As the description given in Ex. is 
not very clear, we abbreviate liightfoot*8 expla- 
nation of it. “The foot of it was gold, from 
which went up a shaft straight, which was the 
middle light. Near the foot was a gulden dish 
wrought almondwise; and a little altove that a 
golden knop, and above that a golden flower. Tlien 
two branches, one on each side, bowed, and coming 
up as high as the middle slioft. On each of them 
were three golden cups placed almondwise on 
sharp, scollop-shell fashion; above which was a 
golden knop, a golden flower, and the socket. 
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Above the liranchcs oa the middle shaft was a 
goldea boss, above which rose two shafts more; 
above the coming out of these was another boss, 
and two more shafts, and then on the shaft up- 
wards were three golden scollop-cups, a knop, and 
a Hower : so that the heads of the branches stood 
an equal height** {Works, ii. 399, ed. Pitman). 
Calmct remarks that “ Uie^umber 7 might remind 
them of the Bahl»\th :** we have seen that Josephus 
gives it a somewhat Egyptian reference to the num- 
ber of the planets, but elsewhere {B, J, vii. 6, §5) 
he assigns to the 7 branches a merely general re- 
ference, as Ti)s wapA ro7s *Ioufia£oir 
r\i» i/i^ayiCoyrts. The whole weight of 

the candlestick wivs 100 minae; its height was, 
according to the liabbis, 5 feet, and the breadth, 
or distance between the exterior branches 3^ fi»et 
(.liilin, Arc/t. Bibl, §329). It has been calculated to 
have been worth 5076/. exclusive of workmanship. 

According to Josephus the ornaments on the 
shaft and bmuches were 70 in number, and this 
wjw a notion in which the Jews with their peculiar 
reverence for that number would readily coincide 
but it seems diilicnlt from the description in Exodusi 
to confirm the statement. On the main shaft 
((Silled “ the ciindlestick,** in Ex. xxv. 34) there 
!ii (‘ Niid to be “ 4 almond-shaped bowls, with their 
kiiops and their flowei-s,** which would make 12 
of these ornaments in all ; and as on each of the 6 
bmuches there were apparently (for the exprossioi 
in vei-se 33 is obvjure) 3 bowls, 3 knops, and 3 
dowel's, the entire number of such ligui*es on th< 
candlestick would be 66. The woi'd translated 
“ bowl ** in the A. V. is y'3i, Kpariipt foi 
which Joseph. (/. o.) has Kparripiha Kcd ^oicritot. 
It is said to have been almond-shaped 
4KTtrvir(afi4poi Kapvt<rKOis)i but whoUicr th< 
ti'iut or Hower of tlic almond is intendcnl cannot 
be certain. The woi'd *111*1153 is variously ren- 
dered “ knop ** (A. V.), *.* pommel ** (Geddes), 
atpaipur-fip (LXX.), spherula (Vulg.), “ apple 
(Arabic, an<l other versions) ; and to%his some i 
apply the ^oterKoiy and not (os is more natural) | 
the (Ttpalpia of Jos. The thli'd term is (1*1^ ** a 

bud,** Kpiya (LXX. and Jos.), which from an old 
gloss seems to be put for any Ay$os sOwdidCoy, 
Kplyois Bfiotoy. From the &ct that it was ex- 
pressly made “after the patteim, shown in the 
mount,** many have endeavoured to find a sym- 
boli(»d meaning in these oroaments, especially 
Meyer and Biihr {Sytnbol. i. 416, sq,). Generally it 
was “ a type of preaching ** (Godwyn's Afoses and 
Aaron, ii. 1) or of “ the light of tlie law ** (Light- 
foot, /. c.). Similarly candlesticks are made types 
of the spirit, of the Church, of witnesses, &c. 
(Ooinp. Zech. iv. ; Rev, ii. 5, zi. 4, &c. ; Wemyss, 
Clf$v, Sipnljol, 5 . 0 .) 

The candlestick was phiccd on the south side of 
the first apartment of the tabernacle, opposite the 
table of shew-bread, which it was intended to illu- 
mine, in an oblique position (Xo^wr) so that the lamps 
looked to the east and south (Jos. Aw^. iii. 6. §7 ; 
Ex. xxv, 37) ; hence the central was called “ the 
western ** lamp, according to some, though others 
render it “ the evening lump,** and say that it 
alone bnm«jd pei-petually (Ex. xxvii, 20, 21), the 
others not liciug lit during the day, although tl»e 
Holy Place was daik (Ex. xxx. 8 ; 1 Macc. iv. 50). 
lu I Sam, iii. 2 wc have the expivssioii “ ere the 
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amp of God went out in the temple of the Lord,’* 
lud this taken in connexion with 1 Chr. xiii. 11, 
.nd Lev. xxiv. 2, 3, would seem to imply that 
‘ always ** and “ continually,** merely mean “ tem- 
pore coustituto,’* I. e. by night ; especially as Aaron 
.s said to have dressed the lamps every morning 
Eind lighted them every evening. Rabbi Kiinchi 
[ad he.) says that the other lamps often went out 
it night, but “they always found the western 
lamp burning.** They were, each supplied with 
motion, and half a log of the purest olive-oil (about 
two wine-glasses), which was sufficient to keep 
them burning during a long night (Winer). 

The priest in the roomiug trimmed the lamps with 
golden snuffers (D^HI^Sd ; ivapuarrripfs ; forcipes), 
and carried away the snuff in golden dishes (H^nniD ; 

kroOifMra ; aoerraCy Ex. xxv. 38). When canierl 
about, the candlestick was covered with a clotli 
blue, and put with its apptmdagcs in bodger-skin 
bags, which were supported on a bar (Num. iv. 9). 

In Solomon’s temple, instead of this candlestick 
(or besides it, as the Rabbis say, for what became 
of it we do not know), there were 10 golden can- 
dlesticks similarly (‘inbosscd, 5 on the' i ight and 
5 on the left (1 K. vii. 49 ; 2 Chr. iv. 7). Tlusse are 
said to liave formed a sort of railing before the vail, 
and to have been connected by golden chains, under 
which, on#he day of atonement, the high priest 
crept. They were taken to Babylon (J(‘r. hi. 19). 

Ill the temple of Zeriibbabcl ihc'rc was again a 
single (^ndlcstick (1 Macc. i. 23, iv. 49). It was 
taken from the Horodian temple by Titus, and 
canned in triumph immediately before the con- 
queror (Joseph. B. J. vii. 5, §5), the description 
given of its kIw and Xeirrol KavXiffKot by Jo- 
sephus, agrees only tolerably with the deeply inte- 
rc^iiig sculpturo on the Arch of Titus ; but he 
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drops i^hint that it was not identical with the one 
used in the Temple, saying (possibly in allusion to 
the fanta.stiG gri&ns, &c., scuHtui'^ on the pedi- 
ment, which are so much woni that we found it 
difficult to make them out) rh tpyov i^iiKKaKTO 
rijs icotA r^v lyifripav (rviniBelas i where 

see Winston’s note. Hence Jahn {Hcbr. Corn. 
§clix.) says tliat the candlestick carried in the 
triumph was “ aomewlMt different fmin the y^dden 
camUeelitk of tha tetaplc. These questions, are 



exAinined in Reland’s tn*atisc De Spoliis Templi 
llierosol, in Aral, Titiam consjiicttis. The general 
accuracy of the sculpture is undoubted (Vridcaux, 
Con, i. Id6). 

After the triumph the candlestick was deposited 
ill the Temple of Peace, and a^rding to one story 
fell into the Tiber tixiin the Milvian bridge during 
the flight of Maxontius from Constantine, Oct. 28, 
^112 A.n. ; but it probably was among the spoils 
t miisfeni'<l, at the end of 400 years, from Rome to 
C’.irthage by Censeric, A.n. 4r>r) (Gibbon, iii. 291). 
It was recovered by Belisarius, once more caiTied in 
triumph to Constantinople, ** and then respectfully 
tlopositiNl in the Christian church of Jerusalem” 
(Id. iv. 24), A.D. 533. It has never Wm heard 
of hiui'^. 

When our Lord criwl “ I am the light of the 
World” (John viii. 12), the allusion was prabably 
suggested by the two large golden chandeliers, 
lighted in the couii; of the women during the feast 
of tabernacles, which ilhununated all Jerusalem 
(Wetsteiii, ad (oc.), or perhaps to the lighting of 
this colossal candlestick, ** the mbrc remarkable in 
the profound darkness of an Oriental town ” (Stan- 
ley, S. 4’ p. 420). [K. W. F.] 

CANE. [Calamus.] 

CANKERWOIiM (pV ; iSpoOxor). The Heb. 
term gelek prclNibly descriM.s the locusl in a certain 
sti^e of its growth, viz., just when it e^rges from 
the catci-pilltU' state and obtains the use of its 
wings ; see Is’ah. iii. 16f**tAe cankcru'orm ihroweth 
off (tOK^B, spoilcth, A. V.) its scales and fleeth 
away** The term is translated caterpillar in l*s. 
cv. 34, and Jef. li. 14, 27 ; emkerworm in Joel i. 4, 
ii.25 ; Nah.iii. 15, Id. [Locusr.] [W. L. B.] 

CAN'NEII (n))3, one Codex ; Xavad ; 
Alex. Xavadj/; C'/itm’), Kz. xxvii. 23. [Caljteii.] 

CANON OF SCRIPTURE, THE, may ]>e 
generally d»*>i'ribed as “ the collrction of books 
which forms flic original and authoritative written 
rule of the faith and practice of the Christian 
Church.” Starting from this detinition it will be 
the object of the piysent aiticle to examine shortly, 
I. The original meaning of the term ; IL The Jewish 
Canon of the Old Testament Scriptures as to (a) 
its formation, and (/3) extent: Ilf. The Christian 
Canon of the Old ; and IV. of the New T(«tiiment. 

I. The use of the word Canon . — The word Canon 
(Kcu'c^f'i akin to [cf. Gesen. Thes. s. v.] 
ndwa, canna [carudiSf channef], cane, cannon) in 
classical (vreek is (1) properly a straight rod, as 
the itxl of a shield, or that used in Weaving (//eta- 
torimn), or a carpenters nile. (2) The last usage 
oders an easy transition to the metaphorical use of the 
word for a testing rule in ethics (comp. Arist. Eth. 
Nic, iii. 4, 5), or in art (the Camn of Polycletus ; 
Luc. de Salt. p. 946 B.), or in language (the Canons 
of Grammar). The varied gift of tongues, accord- 
ing to the ancient interpretation of Acts ii. 7, was 
rcgai-ded as the canon ” or test which determined 
the direction of the labouis of the several Apostles 
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(Severian. ap. Crain. Cat, in Act, ii. 7, SiSorai 
iicdarT^ yAwoira naSdirep Kwdy). Chronological 
tables were called icavJvef (Pint. Sol, 

27) ; and the summaiy t of a book was calloil 
Kttviy, as giving the “ rule,” as it were, of its com- 
position. The Alexandrine grammarians applieii 
the word in this sense to the great ** classical ” 
writers, who were styled*** the rule ” {6 Kavdv), or 
the perfect model of style and language. (3) But 
in addition to these active mennitigs tlie word was 
also used passively for a measured sjiace (at 
Olympia), and, in later times, for a fixed lax 
(Du Cange, s, v. Canon), 

The ecclesiastical usage of the word oilers a 
complete parallel to the classical. It occurs in the 
LXX. in its literal sense (Jud. xiii. 6), and again in 
Aquila (Job xxxviii. 5). Iifthe N. T. it is tbiind in 
two places in St. Paul’s epistles (Gal. vi. 1 6 ; 2 Cor< 
‘X. liI-16), and in the second pla(% the transition from 
an active to a passive sense is woithy of notice. 
In patristic writings the word is commonly used 
both as a rule in the widest sense, and esiMH-ially in 
the phrases “the rule of the Chinch,” “the Vnle 
of feith,” “ the rule of truth ” (6 Kavbiv rrjs iKKXri- 
irlas, 6 Kavtip rris iXrtOtiaSi 6 kov^v rijs vloTtois ; 
and so idso Kavcliv IxKkiiiriatrriKSs, and 6 Kuvdv 
simply). This rule was regarded either its tlic 
abstract, ideal standard, rmljudied only in the life 
and action of the Chuich ; or, again, as the concrete, 
definite tieetl, which set forth tlie fads from whicli 
that life sprang {regiila: Tertull. de rirg. vcl. 1). 
lu the foiirih oentury, when the practice of the 
CSiiU’ch was fiirtlier systematised, the decisions of 
synods were styled ** Canons,” and the discipline by 
whidi ministers were bound was technically “ the 
Rule,” and those who were thus bound >\ere styled 
Canonici (“ Canons”). In the phrase “ the (‘anon 
(i. e, fixed pail) of the mass,” tiom which the jio- 
pular seivc of “canonize” is deiive«l, the i>assi\o 
sense again prevailed. 

As applied to Scripture the dei ivatives of Kavdv 
are used long before the simple woid. The Latin 
translation of Origen speaks of Scripburae Camnicac 
(dc Print^Y, 33), libri rcgulares (^Comrn. in Matt, 
§117), ana lihri canonizaiti (id. §28). In another 
place the phiase haberi in Canone (/'»y>/. in Cant. 
s. f.) occurs, but probably only as a tianslatiun of 
Kavovl(ta9aif which is used in tiiis and cognate 
senses in Athanasius (Ep. /ksf.), the Laocliccne 
Canons (iicai'Jiao’Ta, Can. lix,), and later writers. 
This circumstance seems to show that tlie title 
“Canonical” was fiist given to writings in the 
sense of ** admitted by the rule,” and not as 
** forming part of and giving the rule.” It is 
true that an ambiguity flms attaches to the wonl, 
which may mean only ** publicly used in the 
^Church but such an ambiguity may find many 
parallels, and usage tended to remove it.* The 
spirit of Christendom recognised the hooks which 
truly expressed its essence ; and in lapse of time, 
when that spirit was deadened b) l.it«r overgrowths 
of su^ratition, the written **Rule” occupied the 
place and received the name of that vital ** Rule” 
b/s. which it was first stamped with authority 


* Credner accepts the popular interpretation, as if 
canonical were equivalent to “ having the force of 

law,” and supposes that seripturae Irgis, a phrase 

occurring in the time of the persecution of Diocletian, 
represents ypad^ Kovivot, which however does not, 
as far as I know, occur anywhere (Zur Gesrh. d. Kan. 
p. 67). The terms eanmieal and ranonize arc pro- 
bably of Alexandrine origin ; but there is not the 


slightest evidence for connecting the *' canon ” of 
classical authors with tflo “ canon ” of Scripture, 
notwithstanding the tempting analogy. If it could 
be shown that & Kawiv was used at an early period 
for the list of sacred books, then it would ho the 
simplest interpretation to take Kovovt^teOai in tlio 
sense of “ being entered on the list.” 
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Kayi)U TVS iKv^^^^s al Btiai ypofpalt IsiJ. Peltis. 
ijp, cxiv, ; comp. Aug. de doctr. Chr, iv. 9 (6) ; and 
as a contrsuit Anon. up. Knseb. II, E, v. 2b). 

The first direct application of tlio tenn to 

the Scriptiiras seems to Imj In the verses of Amphi- 
lochius (c. 380 A.C.), who concludes his well-known 
("atidogue of the Scrijitures with the woi*ds ovrot 
^if'cvS^irraror Kavfitp h.v efij riov Btorvt^trrwp 
ypa(fi&yf wlieie the woiA indicates the rule by 
which the contents of the Bible must be dctei*mined, 
and thus secondaiily an index of the constituent 
lKK)ks. Among Latin wiiters the word is com- 
monly found fiom the time of Jciomc {Prol. Gal, 

. . . Tobisis et J iidith non sunt in Cammo) and Au- 
gustine {I)c do. xvii. 24, . . , pei’pauci auctoritatem 
(Jaiuynis obtiuuerunt ; id. xviii. 38, . . . inocninniur 
in Camnc)f and their u.s.*igo of the word, which is 
wider than that of Gieek wiitcis, is the souice of 
it,s modem accejitotion. 

The uncanonical books wem desciibcd simply as 
“ those without,’* or ** those uncanoni/cd *** {aKotr 
vivitrray Cone, Laud. lix.). The Ajwcryphal Iraoks, 
wbieli w’crc supimsed to occupy an intennediatc 
jictsition, were cjdled “ books lead’* {iLPayiyvaaKS^ 
fiepa^ Afhau. Ep, Fest.), or “ ecclesuustic^ ** (ec~ 
clcsiastiai, Itufin. in Stpnh, Ajntst, §38), though 
the latter title was also applied to the canonical 
Scriptures (Loont. /. c. infr.). The ciuioniciil books 
(Lcont. da Sect. ii. rb. Kap op i^6 psp a fii0\la) 
were also cjiIUhI “ books of the Testament** (Jp- 
BtdOriKa fit$\la)^ and Jerome styled the whole col- 
lection by the striking name of “ the holy library” 
{liihlwthaca suncia)^ which hapjiily exja-esses the 
unity an<i variety of the Bible (Crwliier, Xur Qesch, 
d. Kan, §1 ; Hist, of Ctmm of N, T, App. D). 

II. (a) The forrmtum of the Jewish Canon . — 
'I’he histoiy of the Jewish Canon in the esirllest 
limes is beset with the gl•e^lto^t dilliculties. iksfore 
the jieriod of I he exile oidy faint trjuvs f)ccur of the 
solemn jji eservation and use of sacred books. Ao- 
coiximg to the comniiuid of Moses the ** book of the 
law” was “ put in the side of the ark** (Deut. xxxi. 
25 IT.), but not in it (I K. viii. 9 ; comp. Joseph. Ard, 
iii. i. 7, V. 1, 17), and thus in the reign of Josiali, 
llilkiah is said to have ** found the book of the law in 
the house of the Loid ** (2 K. xxii. 8 ; comp. 2 Clir. 
xxxiv. 14). This “book of the law-,** which, in 
addition to the dii-ect precepts (Ex. xxiv. 7), con- 
tained general exhortations (Deut. xxviii. 61) ahd 
historiml nanatives (Ex. xvii. \4), was further 
incmised by the rccoids of Ju«hua (Josh. xxiv. 26), 
iind probably by other writings (1 bam. x. 23), 
though it is impossible to detenniiie their contents.^ 
At a subsequent time collections of proveibs were 
made (Prov. xx v. 1 ), and the later prophets (espwially 
Jeremuih; comp, niieper, Jfrovn. Libror, ss. interj), 
et vituIcXf Bcrol. 1837) were familiar with tin 
writings of their predeccssoi-s, a circumstance whidi 
may naturally be connected with the ti-aining of 
“ the prophetic schools.** It perhaps marks a fur- 
ther step in the Ibrmation of the Canon when “ the 
book of the Lord*’ is mentioned by Isaiah as a ge- 
neral collection of sacred teaching (xxx. 16 ; comp. 
x\ix. 18), at once familiar and authoritative; but 
it is unlikely that any dcfmite collection either of 
“ the psalms ’* or of “ the prophets ** existed before 
the captivity. At that time Zeeharioh speaks of 

** According to some (Fabric. Cod. Pseudep, V, T. 
L Ills), th.8 collection of sacred books was preserved 
b}' Jerciniuh at the destruction of the Temple (comp. 

- Mncc. ii. 4 f.) ; uccurding to others it was coiiKiinu’d 
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** the law ’* and ** the former prophets ’* as in some 
measure co-ordinate (Zech. v4i. 12); and Daniel 
refers to “ the bpoka” (Dan. ix. 2, DnDDH) in a 
manner which seems to mark the prophetic writings 
as already collected into a whole. Even after the 
captivity the history of the Canon, like all Jewish 
history up to the date of the Maccabees, is wrapt 
in great obscurity. Faint traditions alone remain 
to interpret results which are found realized when 
the darkness is first cleat ed away. Popular belief 
assigned to Ezra and “ the great synagogue ** the 
task of collecting and promulgating the Scriptures 
as pai*t of their work in organising the Jewish 
Church. Doubts have been thrown upon this Ixdief 
(liau, De St/nag. magna, 1726 ; comp. Ewald, Gesoh. 
d. V. fsr, iv. 191), and it is diihciilt to .'inswer 
them, from the scantiness of the evidence which cjui 
be adducid; but the belief is in eveiy way con- 
sistent with the history of Judai.sm and with the 
inteiiiul evidence of the books themselves. The 
later embellishments of the tradition, whicli rcpic- 
sent Ezra as the second author of all the books 
[2 Esduas], or derine moie exactly the nature of 
his work, am only be accepted as signs of the uni- 
versal belief iu his labours, and ought not to east 
discredit upon the simple fact that the foundation 
of the present Canon is due to him. Nor can it be 
supposed tlatt the woik was completed at once ; so 
that the account (2 Macc. ii. 13) which assigns a 
collection of books to Nehemiah is in itself a con- 
firmation of the general truth of the gi adual form- 
ation of the Cauoii during the Peraitm |)erind. The 
work of Nehemiah is not described as initiatory or 
final. The tiadition omits all mention of the law, 
which may be supposed to have assumed its final 
shape under Ezra, but says that Nehemiah “ ga- 
ilieiMNl together the [wiitings] concerning the kings 
and prophets, and the [writings] of David, nn«l 
letters of king.s concerning offerings,’* while “ found- 
ing a library** (icaraiBaAAjficvos fiifiMoBiiKVP 
iinffvpiiyaye rb wepl rwp jSouriAeW Kol 
icol tA toS AavlS kqX iici<Tro\bs ^affi\4ap ircpl 
bpdBfipdrwp ; 2 Afocc. 1. c,). The vaiious chisses 
of Iwoks were thus completed in succession ; .and this 
xnew luinnouises with what must have bwn the 
natural development of the Jewish laitli afb*r the 
Return. The constitution of the Cluuch and tlie 
fonnation of the Canon were both from their nature 
grailual and mutually dependent. The construction 
of an ecclesiastical polity involved the practiced 
determination of the divine rule of truth, though, 
as in the parallel case of tlie Christian Scriptures, 
open perset^ution first gave a clear and distinct ex- 
pression to tlie implicit faith. 

The peivectition of Antiochiis (n.C. 168) was for 
the Old Testament what the peraecution of Dio- 
cletian was for the New, the final crisis which 
stamped the sacred writings with then.' peculiar 
character. The king sought out “ the hooks of the 
law** (tA jSijSA/a too popov, 1 Macc. i. 56) and 
burnt them ; and the possession of a “ book of the 
covenant ” (fiifiblop BiaBriievs) was a capital crime 
(Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, §4, ^^opiCero cfirov 
sBpeBeiv Upb fcal popos . . . ). According to the 
common tradition, tliis proscription of “-the Law ** 
led to the public use of the writings pf the prophets, 
and without discussing the accuracy of this belief. 


together with the ark (Epiph. de Pond. civ.-ii. IG2). 
In 2 K. xxii. 8 ff., 2 Chr. xxxiv. 14 ff., mention is 
uuule only of VAe Xaic. 
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it is evident that the general elFect of such a ]>er- 
sccution would be to direct the attention of the 
people nuu’c closely to the books which they con- 
nected with the original foundation of their faith. 
And this was in fiict the result of the great trial. 
After the Maccabaoan persecution the history of the 
formation of the Canon is merged in the history of 
its contents.*’ The Bible appears from that time 
as a whole, though it was usitural that the several 
pails were not yet placed on an equal footing, nor 
i-egarded iiniveftally and in every respect with 
equal reverence ** (comp. Zunz, D, Ootlesd, Vortr. 
d. Jud, pp. 14, 25, &c.). 

But while the combined evidence of tradition 
and of the general course of Jewish history leads 
to the conclusion that the Canon in its present 
shape was fonned gradually during a lengthened 
inteiTal, beginning with Ezra and ext^diug through 
a part or even the whole (Neh. xii. 11, 22) of the 
Persian period (a.C. 458-332), when the cessation 
of the prophetic gift* pointed out the necessity tutd 
defiued the limits of the collection, it is of the 
utmost importance to notice that the collection was 
petiuliar in character and cii-cnmscribed in contents. 
All the evidence which ciui be obtained, tliough it 
is confessedly scanty, tends to show that it is false, 
both in theory and fact, to describe the 0. T. as 
“ all the relics of the Hebnioo-C.%il<Iaic literatui-e 
up to a certain e|)och” (I)e Wette, EuiL ^S), if 
the phrase is intended to refer to the time when 
the Canon was completed. The epilogue of Eccle- 
siastes (xii. II ff.) speaks of an extensive literature, 
with which the tmcliing of Wisdom is conti-asted, 
and “ weariness of the flesh ” is described a*» the 
result of the study bestowed upon it. It is im- 
possible that these ** many writings " can have 
perished in the interval between the compositMn of 
Ecclesiastes and the Greek invasion, and the Afoo- 
crypha includes several fragments which must be 
referred to the Persian periisl (Bnxtorf, Tibertos, 
10 f. ; Hottinger, Thes. Phil. ; llengstenberg, Beu- 
irwje, i. ; Havemick, Einl. i. ; Oehler, art. Kanon 
d. A, T. in Heraog*s Encyklop ,), . 

(fi) The contents of the Jewish Canon . — ^The 
firat notice of the 0. 'i'. as consisting of distinct 
and definite parts occurs in tlie prologue to the 
Greek tianslation of the Wiwlom of Sinich (Eccle- 
siasticus). The date of this is disjouted [Eccle- 
8IASTIC0S; Jesus sox op Sihach] ; but if we 
admit the later date (c. Ti.C. 131), it falls in with 
what has been said on the effect of the Antiochian 
p<>rsecution. After that ** the law, the prophecies, 
and the remainder of the books are mentioned as 
integral sections of a completed whole (d pJ/tos, 
icol id irpoifniretait koI Aoiir^ ruu and 

the phrase which designates the last class suggests no 
reason for supposing that that was still indefinite i 
and open to additions. A like threefold classifi-'' 
cation is used for describing the entire O. T. in the 
Gosp;! of St. Luke (xxiv. iy rf y6fi^ Mtefioeas 
Ktd irpo^firais ical i^oA/iotr ; comp. Acts xxviii. 23), 
and njtpears again in a possage of Philo, where the 

* The reference to the work of Judas Mace, in 
2 Macc. Ik 14, oMTavTUfl AJ xal ’loiiAoc rd AiairciFTtt- 
Kara Aid vbi' fr6\eiiov ihv yryoi'dra imaw^yayn 

irdyra, lyu Sort, wap' appears from the connexion 
to refer in particular to his care with regard to the 
restitutio of the copies of the sacred writings which 
were “lost” (Aiavcirrwxdro). It is of importance to 
notice that the work was a reatoratumf and not a 
ncte eoltwtion. 

** Yet the distinction between the three degrees of 
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Therapeutae ara said to find their truq food in 
** lawA and orat'lcs uttei'ed by j)rophets, and hymns 
and (rd dAAa) the other (lxK)ks?j by which 
knowledge and piety are increased and perfected 
(Philo, de vita emt, 3). [Bible.] 

The ti'iple division of the 0. T. is itself not a 
mere accidental or arbitrary an'hngcment, but a 
reflection of the difiei*ent stages of religious develoi)- 
ment through which the Jewish nation passtid. 
The Law is the foundation of the whole revelation, 
the special discipline by which a chosen race was 
trained from a savage wilfulness to the aecomplish- 
ment of its divine work. The Propliet>! iMirtray 
the struggles of the same people when they came 
into closer connexion with the kingdoms of the 
world, and were led to look for the inwaixl anti- 
types of the outwaiil precepts. The Hagiograplia 
cany the divine lesson yet further, and show its 
working in the various phases of individual life, 
aud in relatiuq to the great problems of thought 
luid feeing, which present themselves by a neces- 
sary law in the later stages of civilization (comp. 
Oehler, ai*t. Anraon, in Heizog^s EneykUtp. p. 253). 

The general contents of these thive classes still, 
however, remain to be determined. Josephus, 
the earlirat direct witness on the subject, eiiunifn’ntes 
twenty hooks “which ai*e Justly l)elievcd to he 
diWne ** (rd Sitealofs Beta weiriirrfvfjiiva ) : five 
hooks of Moses, thirteen of tlie prophets, extending 
to the reign of Artaxerxes (i. e, Esther^ according 
to JoKephus),t and four which contaiu hymns and 
directions for life (Joseph, c. Apian, i. 8). Still 
there is some ambiguity in this enumcratiou, for 
in oitler to make up the iiumhera, it is m>ccst<iiy 
either to rank Job among the piophets, or to 
exclude one hook, aud in that Civse probably Eccle- 
siastes, from the Ilagiogmpha. The foimcr altei'^ 
native is the more probable, for it is worthy of 
special notice that Josephus regaids piiniaiily the 
historic character of the ))rop]iets (rd kct* alrohs 
jrpaxBivra <rvviypu,^ay\ a circiimKtnnce which 
explains his d<‘viation from the common arrange- 
ment ill regard to the later annals (1 and 2 Chr., 
Ezr., Nch.), and Daniel and Job, though he is silent as 
to the latter in bis nairative (comp. Grig. np. Euseh. 
H. E, vi. 25). The later history, he adds, has also 
been written iu detail, hut the records have not 
l)een esteemed worthy of the same credit, “ because 
the m*cnrate succession of the prophets was nut 
preserved in their case" (Jid rh pif ytviaOat 
r^v T&y irpo^rrr&y &Kpi$ri BiaBox^v)* * ‘ But what 
faith we place in our own Scriptures {ypdfipatrty) is 
seen in our conduct. They liave sulfer^ no addition , 
diminution, or change. From our infancy we Icai ii 
to reganl them as decrees of God (Oeov Sdy/aara) ; 
we observe them, and if need he we gladly die for 
(them ” (c. Apian, i. 8 j comp. Euseb. If. E. iii. 10). 

In these words Josephus clearly expresses not his 
own piivatc opinion, nor the opinion of his sect, 
the Pharisees, but the general opinion of his coun- 
trymen. The popular belief that the Sadducoes 
received only the books of Moses (Tertull. He 

inspiration which were applied by Abarbanel (Kcil, 
Mnl. §158, 6) to the three classes of writings is 
unknown to the early rabbins. 

* After Malochi, according to the Jewish tradition 
(Yitringa, Oha. Sacr. vi. 6 ; ap, Keil, 1. c.), 

* The limit fixed by Josephns marks the period to 
which the prophetic history extended, and not, as ia 
commonly said, the date at which the 0. T. cuhoA 
was itself finally dosed. 
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praescr, haerct. 45; Ilieron. m Matlh. xxii. 31, p. 
181 ; Orlgen, c. Ccla. i. 41)), rests on no suificient 
authority ; and it’ they had done so, Josephus could 
not have failed to notice the fact in his account of 
the dilferent sects [SaddiickksJ.* In the ti-adi* 
tions of the Talmud on the otlior hand, Gamaliel 
is represented as using passages from tho Trophets 
and the Hagiog'-sipha in iiis controversies with 
them, and they reply with quotations from the 
same sources without scruple or objection. (Comp. 
Kichhorn, Einl, §35 ; Lighlfoot, Horae Ilchr. et 
TalinAu 016; C. F. Schmid, Kmrr, Sent, FI, Jo- 
srphi de Libris V, T, 1777 ; G. Giildeuapfel, Dis- 
sert, Josephi de Sitdd, Can. Sent, exhibens, 1804.) 

The casual quotations of Josephus agree with 
his express Canon. With the exception of Pray., 
Kcclcs., Olid CiUit., which furnished no materials 
for his work, and Job, which, even if historical, 
oiTered no point of contact with other history, he 
uses all the other books either as divinely inspired 
writings (5 Moses, Is., Jer., K 2 .,Dan., xii. Proph.), 
or its authoritative souix:cs of truth. 

The writings of the N. T. completely confirm 
the testimony of Josephus. Coincidences of Ian* 
guagp show that the Apostles were familiar with 
several of the Apocryphal books (Bleek, ITeber d, 
Stcllnwj d, Apokr, u, s, to, in Sttid, u, Krit, 185.3, 
pp. 267 if.) but they do not contain one autho- 
ritative or direct quotation from them, while, with 
the exception of Judges, Keel., Cant., Esther, Ezra, 
and Neheniiah, eveiy other book in the Hebrew 
Canon is used cither for illustration or proof.* 

Several of the early fathers describe the contents 
of the Hebrew Canon in terms which generally 
agree with the results alreoxly obtained. MelD'O 
of Sartiis (c. 179 A.D.) in a jounicy to the East 
made tlic question of the exact numl)er and order 
of “ the books of the Old Testament a subject of 
spt'ciol inquiry, to satisfy the wishes of a fnend 
(Kitseb. JI, F, iv. 26). He gives the result in 
the following form : the books arc, 5 Moses . 
Jos., Jud., Ruth, 4 K., 2 Chr, Ps., Prov. (SoAo- 
fiwvos Uapoifilai ^ Ka\ 2o<^ia), Keel., Cant., Job, 
Is., Jer. xii. l^ph., l)aii., Ez., Esdr. The ar- 
rangement is peculiar, and the books of Nchemiali 
and Esther are wonting. The foimer is without 
doubt included in the general title “ Esdraa,” and 
it has been conjectured (Eichhom, Eitd, §52 ; comp. 
Routh, Eel, Sacr, i., 136) that Esther may have 
formetl part of the same collection of records of the 
history after the exile.** The testimony of Orioen 

9 In Ant. xiii. 10, §6, Josephus simply says that 
the Sadducecs rejected the precepts which were not 
contained in the laws of Moses (aircp ova avay^Ypanreu, 

Tois Muvo-ewr v6/ioit), but derived only from tra- 
dition (rd cK iraptMowf, opposed to rd yvypamiAva)^ 
The Statement has no connexion whatever with the 
other writings of the Canon. 

The Canon of the Samapitans was confined to tho 
Pentateuch, not so jn^ch firom their hostility to the 
Jews, ns from their undue exaltation of the law 
(Keil, Einl, §218). 

^ Tho chief passages which Bleek quotes, after Stlcr 
and Nitxsch, are James i. 19 || Sirac. v. 11 ; I Pet. i. 

7 II Wisd. iii. 3-7 ; Hob. xi. 34, 35 || 2 Macc. vi. 
18— vll. 42; Hob. i. 3 || Wisd. vii. 26. See. ; Rom. I. 
20-32 II Wisd. xiii.-xv. ; Rom. lx. 21 || Wisd. xv. 7 ; 
Eph. Vi. 13-17 n Wisd. v. 18-20. * But It is obvious 
that if these passages prove satlsfoctorlly that tho 
Apostolic writers were acquainted with the apocryphal 
books, they indicate with equal clearness that their 
silenoe with regard to them cannot have been purely 
accidental. An earlier criticism of the alleged coin- j 
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lalioitrs under a similar diiTiculty. Aocoi’ding to 
the present Greek text (Eiiseb. H, E, vi. 2.*) ; 
fn Ps. i. Pfiiloc, 3), in enumerating the 22 books 
** which the Hebrews hand down as included in the 
Testament (SudiaB'^Kovs),** he omits the book of 
the 12 minor prophets, and adds “ the letter " to 
the book of Jeremiah and Lamentations CUpsfilat 
trhv 0p^pois Kol rp iiriffToXfi iv ivl). The num- 
ber is thus imperfect, and the Latin version of Ru- 
Huus has rightly presented the book of the xii 
prophets in the catalogue, placing it after Cant, 
and before the greater prophets, a strange position 
which can hardly have been due to an arbitraiy 
fnsertiou (cf. Hil. Prol. in Ps. 15)*. The addi- 
tion the Letter** to Jer. is inexplicable except 
on the assumption that it was an error springing 
naturally frem the habitual use of the LXX., in 
which the books are united, for there is not the 
slightest trace that this late apociyphal ftagment 
[Baruch, Book of] ever form^ part of tho 
Jewish Canon. The statement of Jerome is clear 
and complete. Aftci* noticing the coincidence of 
the 22 books of the Hebrew Bible with the number 
of the Hebrew letters, and of the 5 double letters 
with tlie 5 “ double books” (Sam., K., Chr., Ez., 
Jer.), he gives the contents of the Law, the i*ro- 
phets, and the Uagingrapha, in exact accordance 
with the Hebrew authorities, placing Daniel in tho 
last claM ; and adiling that whatever is without tlie 
number of these roust be placed among tho Apo- 
crypha. (** Hie prologus Script, quasi galeatiim 
principium omnibus libris quos de Haebraeo verti- 
mus in Latinum, convenire potest, ut scire volea- 
mus, quidquid extra hos est, inter Apocrypha esse 
ponendum,” Ilieron. Prol. Oat.) The statement 
of the Talmud is in many respects so remarkable 
that it must be transcribed entire. **But who 
wrote [the books of the Bible] ? Moses wrote his 
own book, ? the Pentateuch, the section qbout Ba- 
laam .and Job. Josliua wrote his own book and 
the eight [last] verses of the Pentateuch. Samuel 
wrote his own book, the book oLJudges and Ruth. 
David wrote the book of Psalms [of which however 
some were composed] by the ten venerable elders, 
Adam, the first man, Mclehizedek, Abrah^, Mo- 
ses, llaman, Jeduthun, Asaph, and the tjK sons 
of koi-ali. Jeremiah wrote his own book, the books 
of Kings and Lamentations. Hezekiah and his 
friends [reduced to writing] the books contained in 
the Memorial word laMi^HaK, i.e, Isaiah, IVo- 
verbs, Canticles, Ecclesiastes. The men of the 

cidences is given in Cosin’s Canon of Scripture^ 
§§35 ff. 

* Some passages are quoted in the N. T. which arc 
not found in tho canonical books. The most im- 
portant of these is that firom the prophecies of Enoch 
[Eirocu, Book of] (Jude, 17). Others have been 
found in Luke xi. 49-51 ; John vii. 38 ; James iv. 
5, 0; 1 Cor. ii. 9; but these are more or less 
questionable. 

^ Ilody (De Bihl. text. p. 646) quotes a singular 
note, falsely attributed to Athanasius, who likewise 
omits Esther. *' Suntetiam ex antiquia Hebraeis qui 
Esther admittant, atque ut numorus idem (22) ser- 
vetur, cum JudUnbus copularunt.*’ The book is want- 
ing also in tho Synops. S. Script.^ Oregor. Haz., AmphU 
loehius, Hieephorua Oatlistus^ Ste. 

* Origen expressly excludes 1 Mace. Aom the 
canon (efw tovtuf cart rd Mcucie.), although written 
in Hebrew. Bertholdt’s statement to the contrary is 
incorrect [Einl, §31), although Keil {de Auet. Can. 
Libb. Hace, 67) maintains the same opinion. 
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^cat Synagogue [re(]u(M*il to writing] the books 
containeil in the inomoiiol letter KaNDaO, i. e, 
Kzekiel, the 12 leaser prophets, Daniel, and Esther. 
Ezra wrote his own book, and brought down the 
genealogies of tlie books of Chronicles to his own 
times .... Who brought the remainder of the 
books [of Chronicles] to a close ? Nehemiah the 
son of Hachalijah** (Baba Bathra f. 14- b. ap. 
Oehler, art. A’anon, f. c.). 

In spite of the comparatively late date (c. A.D. 
500), from which this tradition is derived, it is 
evidently in essence the earliest description of the 
work of Ezra and the Creat Synagogue which has 
been pi*eserved. The details must be tested by 
other evidence, but the genci'al description of the 
growth of the Jewish Canon bears evei*y mark of 
probability. The caily fables os to the work of 
Ezra [2 Esdras ; see above] are a natural corrup- 
tion of this origind belief, and after a time entirely 
supplanted it ; but as it stands in the great collec- 
tion of the teaming of the Hebrew Schools, it hears 
witness to the authority of tlie complete Canon, 
and at the same time recognizes its gradual forma- 
tion in accordance with the independent results of 
internal evidence. 

The later Jewish Catalogues throw little light 
upon the Canon. They gonei-nlly reckon tw'enty- 
two books, equal in number to the lettera of the He- 
brow alphabet, five of tlie Law, eight of the Pi*o- 
phets (.Tosh., Jud., and Ruth, 1, 2 ijam., t, 2 K., 
Is., Jer. and Lam., Kz., 12 Proph.), and nine of 
tlie Hagiogj-apha (Hieron. Pro/, m The 

hint number was more commonly increased to eleven 
by the distinct einimcrntiou of the books of Ruth and 
Lamcuhition (“ the 24 Books” njiaiNI 
and in that case it was supposed tliat the LW was 
thiice repeated in reven'uce for the sacred name 
(Hody, JM BihU text* p. G44; Eichhoiti, KifU. 
§G). In Hebrew MSS,, and in the early editions 
of the Ci. T., the arraugeinout of Uic Liter hooks 
of Few great variations (Hody, /. c., gives a large 
collection), but they generally agree in reckoning 
all sejiarately eze^t the hooks of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah® (Buxtoif, Hottinger, Hengstenberg, Haver- 
nick, (^cc. ; Zuuz, Gottiisd. VoHrdje d. Jnden), 

So w then it has been shown that the Hebrew 
Canon* was uniform and coincident with our own 
hut while the Palestinian Jews combined to pre- 
serve the strict limits of the old prophetic writings, 
the Alezandiine Jews allowed themselves greater 
freedom. 7'heir ecclesiasticiil constitution -was less 
deliiiite, and the same inflnenccs which created 
among them an independent literature disinclined 
them to regard with marked veneration more than 
the J.aw iMf. The idea of a Canon was foreign 

■” Notwithstanding the unanimous Judgment of 
hater writers, there arc traces of the existence of 
doubts among the first Jewish doctors os to some 
books. Thus in the Mishna (Jod. 3, 3) a discussion 
is recorded as to Cant, and Eccles. whether they 
** soil the hands and a difference as to the latter 
book (‘xisted bctu'ccn the great schools of Hillel and 
Shammai. The some doubts as to Eccles. are re- 
peaU'd in another form in the Talmud (Sabb. f. 80, 2;, 
where it is said that the book would have been con- 
cealed (fJI) but for the quotations at the beginning 
and the end. Comp. Hieron. Comm, in JSeelet. s. f. : 
** Aiunt Hebrad cum inter oaetera scripta Salomonis 
quae antiquata sunt nec in memoria diiraverunt, et 
hie liber oblittcrandns viderctnr, co quod vanas Dei 
osscTcret creaturas ex hoc uno oapitulo (xii.] 
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to their habits; and the fact that they ^sscssed 
the sacred hooks not meiely in a translation, but 
in a translation made at dilFercnt times, without 
any unity of plan and w'ithoui any unifonnity of 
execution, necessarily weakened that traditional 
feeling of their real connexion ivhich existed in 
Palestine. Timislations of later Iwoks iverc miule 
(1 Macc., Ecchis., liaruch, &c.), and now oiion 
were written (2 Mace. Wisd.), wdiich were reck- 
oned in the sum of their religious literature, aud 
pnibably placed on an equal footing with the Ilagio- 
grapha in common estci^m. But tliis was not tlin 
result of any expross judgment on their worth, but a 
natural consequence of the pojailar lielicf in the doc- 
trine of a living Word whidi dcprivinl the prophetic 
writings of pai*t of their distinctive value. So far 
as an authoritative Canon existed in Egypt, it is 
probable that it was the same as that of Palestine. 
In the absence of distinct evidence to the contrary 
this is mos( likely, and {Kisitive indications of the 
fact are not waging. The translator of the Wis- 
dom of Siiach uses the same phrase (3 ySpos Kal 
of irpotp^rai xal rd &AXa jSijSAfa) in spoking of 
liis grandfather’s biblical studies in Psdestine, smd of 
his own in Egypt (comp. Eichhora, EinL §22), and 
he could hardly have done so, had the Bible been 
dilFerent in the two places. The evidence of PiiiLO, 
if less direct, is still more conclusive. His lan- 
guage shows that he was ncipainted with the A]»o- 
cryphal books, aud yet he does not make a single 
quotation from them (Horncmann, Obset'v, ad 
illustr. doctr, de Can, V. T. ex Philone^ pp. 28, 
29, ap. Eichhoru, EinL §28), though they olFered 
much that was favourable to his views. On the 
other hand, in aildition to the Law, he quotes all 
the books of “ the Prophets,” and the Psalms and 
l*ioverbs, from the Hagingnipha, and several of 
thimi (Is., Jer., Hos., Zech., Ps., Pi ov.), with clear 
assciiious of their “prophetic” or inspired cha- 
racter. Of the renhoiniiig Hagiographa (Neh.. 
Ryth, Dim., I, 2 Chron., Dan., EccL, Cant.) lie 
makes no mention, but the three iiist may have 
been attached, ns often in Hebrew usage, to other 
books (Kz., Jud., Jer.), so that four writings iilouc 
jire entirely uuattesteil by him (comp. Ilorncmanu, 
/. c.). A further trace of the identity of the 
Alexandrine Canon with the Palestinian is found 
in the Apocalypse of Esdras [2 Esdkas], where 
“ 24 opu books ” arc spcially distinguished fioin 
the moss of esoteric writings which were dictated 
to Ezra by inspiration (2 Esdr. xiv. 44 IF.). 

From the combination of this evidence there can 
be no reasonable doubt that at the begiuning of the 
Christian era the .lews had only one Canon of the 
Sacred writings, defined distinctly in Palestine, and 

mcruisse auctoritatem ” Parallel passages arc 

quoted in the notes on the passage, and by lUcek, 
Stud, u, Krit. 1853, pp. 322 ft. The doubts as to 
Esther have been already noticed. 

A scries of references, to the Apocryphal books from 
Jewish writers has been' made by Hottinger {Thco, 
PhUol, 1650), and collected and reprinted by Words- 
worth {On the Canon of the ScriptureSf App. C.). 
Compare also the valuable notices in Zunz, D. Ootteed, 
Vortr, d, Jnd, pp. 126 ff. 

■ The dream of a second and third revision of the 
Jewish canon ‘in the times of Elcazcr and llillcl, by 
which the Apocryphal books were ratified (Genebrard), 
rests on no basis whatever. The supposition that the 
Jews rejected the Aiuicrypha after our Lord's coming 
(Card. Perron) is equally unfounded. Cosin, Canon 
of Scripture, §§23, 25. 
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admitlwl, though with a less definite apprehension I 
of its peculiar characteristics, by the Hellenizmg 
Jews of the Dispersion, and that this Canon was ' 
nHU)giiiz(Hl, as far as can be determined, by our 
l.ord and His apostles. Hut on the other hand, 
the connexion of other religious books with the 
(ireck translation of the 0. T., and their common 
use in Egypt was already opening the way for an 
extension of the original Canon, and assigning on 
autliority to later writings which they did not de- 
rive from ecclesiastical sanction. 

1 1 1, a. I'he Ilistorif of the Christian Canon of the 
Old Testament, — I'he history of the Old Testament 
('anon among Christian writers exhibits the natural 
issue of the currency of the LXX., enlarged as it 
liad been by apocryphal additions. In proportion 
as tlie Fatliera were inora or less absolutely de- 
pendent on tliat version for their knowlcslge of the 
Old TesUiinent Scriptni’es, they gradually lost in 
i^Diiiinon practice the sense of the dificrcnce between 
the books of the Hebrew Canon and the Apocryplia. 
'fhe custom of individuals grew into the custom of 
the Church ; and the public use of the Apocryphal 
Isioks obliterated in popular regard the character- 
i'ltic marks of their origin and value, which could 
only be discoverad by the scholar. But the custom 
of the Chuich was not fixed in an absolute judg- 
incMit. It niiglit seem as if the great leaders of the 
Clu'ibtian Body shrank by a wise forethought from 
a work for which they were unfitted ; for by ac- 
<iuijements and constitution they wera little aipable 
ot' solving a problem which must at last depend on 
historical data. And this remark must be applied 
to tlie details of patristic evidence on the contents 
of the Canon. Their habit must be distinguished 
from their judgment. The want of criticiil tact 
which allowed them to use the most obviously 
tiseiidoiiymous works ('2 Esdras, Enoch) as genuine 
pro luctions of their supposed authors, or as ** divine 
.Scripture,’* greatly diminishes the value of casual 
and isolated testimonies to single books. In such 
cases the foim as well os the fact of the attestation 
rcHpiires to be examined, mid after this the com- 
btiied witness of dillerciit Churches can alone suffice 
to stamp a book with ecclasiastical authority. 

The confusion which was necessarily iiittXKluccd 
by the use of the LXX. was further increased when 
the Western Church rose in impoiiance. The 
LXX. itself was the original of the Old Latin, and 
the recollection of the original distinction lietwccn 
the constituent books of the Bible became mora 
and more difficult in the version of a version; 
and at the same time the Hebrew Church dwindled 
ilown to an obscure sect, and the iutercoui'se between 
the Churches of the East and West grew less inti- 
mate. The impulse which instigated Melito in 
the second century to seek in “ tlie East” an “ac- 
curate/* account of “ the books of the Old Testa- 
ment,” gradually lost its force as the Jewish nation 
and literature were fui-ther withdrawn from the 
circle of Christian knowledge. The Old I^itin vci'- 
^ sioii converted use popularly into belief, and the 
investigations of Jerome wera unable to counteract 
the feeling which had gained strength silently, 
without any distinct and authoritative sanction. 
Yet one important, though obscure, protest was 
nuwie against the growing error. The Nazarencs, 
the relics of the Hebrew Church, in addition to the 
New Testament “ made use of the Old Testament, 
^ the Jews” (Epiph. Haer. xxix. 7). They had 
“ the whole Law, and the Prophets, and the Ha- 
giographa so called, that is the {xietical hooks, and 
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the Kings, .and Chronicles and Esther, and all the 
other books in Hebrew” (Epiph. c. irop* avrois 
yhp iras 6 vS/aos kuI ol irpoiprirai koX rh ypouptia 
XeyJ/aevo, rh artx^pv, nal al BaaiAfTai 

fcal nopoActirJ/ucva, Kcd Aiffd^p Kcd riWa irdvra 
*E0p€dKws kvayiviitrKirai), And in connexion 
with this fact, it is worthy of remark that Jus'iiN 
Martvr, who drew his knowledge of Christianity 
from Palestine, mokes no use of the Apocr}'pha1 
writings in any of his works. 

Fiom what has been said, it is evident that Uie 
history ot the Christian Canon is to be sought in 
the fii-ht instance from definite catalogues and not 
from isolated quotations. But even this evidence 
is incomplete and unsatisfactory. A comparison of 
the subjoined table (No. 1.) of the chief extant Cata- 
logues will show how few of them ai’e really inde- 
pendent ; and the later transcriptions ar? commonly 
of no value, as they do not appear to have been 
mode with any critical appreciation of their distinc- 
tive worth. 

These Catalogues evidently fall into two great 
classes, Hebrew and Latin ; aiul the former, again, 
exhibits three distinct varieties, which are to be 
traced to the three original sources fioin which the 
Catalogues were derived. The first may he c.illcd 
the pure Hebrew Canon, which is that of the 
Church of England (the Titimnd, JeromCf Joan. 
Damasc^. The second ditlcrs from tliis by the 
omission of the book of Esther {Melito [Af/wm.] 
Stfn. 8. Script.^ Creg. Naz.^ Arnphiloch., Lcont.^ 
JNicepJi.^ Cidlist,), The thin! ditiers by the addi- 
tion of Baruch, or “the Letter” ( Origan ^ Atha- 
nos., Cgr, Hieros, [Cemil. Laod.']^ ILL Pictav.). 
The omission of Esther may mark a real variation 
in the opinion of the Jewish Church [EsriiKiiJ, 
but the addition of Baruch is prolaibly due to the 
place which it occupied in direct connexion with 
Jeremiah, not only in the Creek and Latin trans- 
lations, but perhaps also iu some copies of the 
Hebrew text [Baruch, Book ok]. This is ren- 
dered more likely by the converse fact that the J.a- 
mentations and Bi^uch are not distinctly enume- 
rated by many writers, who ceilainly i*eceived both 
books. During the four lirat centuries this Hebrew 
Canou is the only one which is distinctly recog- 
nised, and it is supported by the combined authority 
of those fathers whose critical judgment is entitled 
to the greatest weight. In the meantime, however, 
as has been already noticed, the common usage of 
the early fathers was influenced by the position 
which the Apocryphal books occupied in the cur- 
rent versions, and they quoted them frequently as 
Scripture, when they were not led to refer to the 
judgment of antiquity. The subjoined tabic ( No. 11.) 
will show the extent and character of this partial 
testimony to the disputed books. 

These casual testimonies are, however, of compa- 
ratively slight value, and are, in many cases, opposed 
to the deliberate judgment of the authora from 
whom they are quoted. The resd divergence as to 
the contents of the Old Testament Canon is to be 
traced to Augustine, whose wavering and uncer- 
tain language on the point furnishes abundant ma- 
terials for controversy. By education and cha- 
racter he occupieil a pohition more than usually 
unfavourable for historical criticism, and yet his 
overpowering influence, when it fell in with oidi- 
nary usage, gave consistency and strength to the 
opinion which he appeared to advocate, for i{ may 
be reasonably doubted whether he differed inten- 
tionally from Jerome except in language. In a 
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No. 1. —CHRISTIAN CATALOGUES OF THE BOOKS OP THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The list oxtcndn only to Ruch books as arc disputed. Of the signs, * Indicates that the book is expressly 
reckoned as Holy Seripture : f that it is placed expressly in a second rank : ! that it is mentioned nrith 
dotdtf, A blank marlu the silence of the author as to the book in question. 
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ftmous pmage. {de Doctr, Christ, ii. 8 (l:)) ) he 
eiiuitLeinteH the books which aro contained in ** the 
wliolc Canon of Scripture/' and includes among 
them the apocryphal books without any clear mark 
of distinction. This general statement is further 
oonBrmed by two other passages, in which it is 
argued that he draws a distinction between the 
Jewish and Christian Canons, andi-efers the authority 
of the Apocryphal books to the judgment of the Chris- 
tian Church, iti the /ii'st p;issage he speaks of the 
Maexsabaean history as not “ found in the Sacred 
Scriptures which are called canonical, but in others, 
among which are also the books of the Maccabees, 
which the Church, and not the Jews, holds for ca- 
nonical, on account of the inarrellous suderings of 
the martyrs [recorded in them] ..." (quorum 
supputatio temporum non in Scripturis Sanctis, 
quae Canonicnc ajqiellantur, sed in aliis inrenitur, 
in quibus sunt et^lachakieorum libri, quos non 
Judaei, sed ecclesia pro Canonicis habet . . . de Cin. 
xviii. 36). In the other passage he speaks of the 
books of the Maccabees as received (rcccpta) bv the 
Church, not without pi*oht, if they be i*ead with so- 
•briety ” (c. Gaud, i. 38). But it will be noticed that 
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in each case a distinction is drawn between the ** Ec- 
clesiastical " and properly ** Canonical " books. In 
the second case he expressly lowers tlie authority 
of the books of the Maccal^es by remarking tlmt 
** the Jews have them not like the Law, the Psalms, 
and the I^phets to which the Lord gives His wit- 
ness'* (Aug. /. €.). And the original catalogue is 
equally qualified by on introduction which distin- 
guishes lietwcen the authority of books which are 
received by all and by some of the Chui'ches; and, 
again, between those which are received by churcbos 
of great or of small weight (de Doctr, Chr, ii. 
8 (12) ) so that the list which immediately follows 
must be iuteiprctcd by this rule. In confirmation 
of this view of Augustine's special regard for the 
Hebrew Canon, it may be further urged tliot he 
appeals to the Jews, “ the librarians of the Chris- 
tians/' ns possessing “all the writings in which 
Christ was piophesied of'*’ (/n Ps, xl., IV. Ivi.), 
and to “ the I.uw, the Psalms, and the Piophets," 
which were supported by tlic witness of tlie .lews 
(c. Gaud, i, c.), as including “ all the canoiiitnl 
authorities of the Sucred books" (de unit, IJcoles. 
16), which, as he says in another place (jie Civ. xv. 


^OTES ON TABLE NO. T. 

* The evidence against the authenticity of this Canon, Oijirav]. Tho same catalogue is repeated de p. IHC. 

as an original port of the collection, is decisive, in spite in another place (ode. Aocr. ixxvi. p. 941), he speaks of 
of the defence of Bickell (Stud. u. Kril. ill. 611 ff.), as the tho teaching conUiined in '* the xxli. books" of the Old 
present writer has shown at length in another piece Test., in the New Test., and then cv nuc SoAo- 

(Hist, of N, T. Cammt iv. 498 if.). IIjo Canon recurs in fuayrik re <tol viov Xtpax uai ird<ratc dirAwc 9<ia« 
the Caj^ular. Aquisgran, c. zx., with the omission of ypo^cuv. In a third catalogue (adv. haer. v. p. 19) he 
Rarurh and Lamentations. adds the letters of Itarueh and Jeremiah (which he else- 

The same Canon appears in Cone. Hipp. Com. xxxvi. where specially notices as wanting in the Hebrew, 
The Greek version ot the Canon omits the books of de Mens, p. 163;, and speaks of 'Wisdom and Kcclus. as 
Maccabees ; and the history of the Council Itself is very ht d/a<^tAeKry (among the Jews), xtoflk aUmv riviev 
obscure. Comp. Gosln. $82. fiifiXlety ivanoKpu^v. Comp. ode. haer. xxix. p. 122 . 

* This Canon mentions three Ixioks of tho Maccabees. b liCont. I. e, ravrd ifm r& Kovopi^opeva fiifiAia iv 
Judiik is not found in some MSS. ; and generally it may rn initkiitriq ical irnAaict leal via^ Lv rh iroAcuA wdvra 
be olwcrved that the published text of the ConcUinr Canons Sixovrtu ol EfipaXot. 

needs a thorough revision. Eoclesiastlcus is thus men- ^ Joan. Damosc. 1. c, h vo^ta rov SoAojauin'Of sal 19 
tluned : i^taBev Si irpooiar^Mat irpiv pavBaveiv vfuitv Xo4>ia rov 'lijiroO .... ivdperot piv koI icaAal dAA’ ovc 
Toii« viovs ovdtav rov irokupc£ov$ Xcipax* Cump* optBpovvmi, oMc cxnvTO iv rn xi/Swrw. 

Constit. ApMt. ii. &7. is Onibus nonnuUi a^iciunt Esther, Judith, et Tobit. 

rhe Canons of Laodiceo, Carthage, and the Apostolic irrbr tovtuv r^r airav v60ov (Ilody, I c.). 

Canons, were all ratified in the t^uinl-Sextine Council, Hilar. 1. c. Qulbusdam antem visnm eat odditis Tohia 
Ca . 2. et Judith xxlv. libros secundum nuiiierum graecarum 

* 'UpepuK oiv9pi{voit KOi rirto-TO Ap ir M, Origen Utteranim connumcrarc . . . , 

expressly says that this catalogue is wc *Efipaloi ira- is Hieron. I. c. Quioquld extra hog (the bonks of the 
paSiSSaari, and berins with the words : eloi Si cu c!KO<ri Hebrew cation) eat, inter apocrypha ponendum. Igitur 
fivo fiifikoi xaB" EflpaCovf cuSe, He quotes several of Sajnentia, quae vulgo Salomonis inscribitur, et Jesufilii 
tlie Apocrypiial books as Scripture, as wiU be seen below ; Sirach liber, et Judith et Tobias et rastor non sunt in ca- 
and in his l/'tter to Africanus defends the interpolate none. ifaccAotacorum primnro libnim Ilohraicum reperi 
Greek text of Daniel and the other O. T. books, on the arcundus Graeius est .... Cf. i*rol. in Libtos salom. ad 
ground ot their public use (Ep. ad Afrk, $ 3, flr.). The Cht'tm. et I/eliod. Fertur et ITaf^Toc, Jesufilii Sirach 
whole of this lost passoge is of the deepest interest, and liber, et aliu^ ^«v 8 e?rtypa^oc, qui Sapieniia JSalomonis 

places in the clearest light tho Influence which the LXX. inscribitur SicUt ergo Judith et Tbbd, et Macchev- 

exercised on common opinion. iHWorum ilbrus legit quidein ccclesia, sid inter canonlcos 

1 Athanasius closes hfs whole catalogue with the words: non reciptt, sic et huec duo voluroina legit ad aediflea- 
raOra injyal tov cwnuwm . • • cv Toilroir vote rb rqc tiuncm plcbis, non nd anctoritatem ecclcslasticonun dog- 
eva-efietas SiSaoKohsiov evayysAt^erot. ptiSek tovTow mutum conHilnandani. Comp. Prulogus In Dan. Ilierem., 

ivifiahhiroi' rodnav infM^urSw rt iirriv icol TM, Judith, Jonam: Ep. ad Daulinum, Ilii. Hcncc at 

cTcpa ^t^A^a Tounov ffwdtv, ow uavovilupeva piv rervirw- the close of Eatber one very ancient MS., quoted by 
peva Si napd rwv iraWpwv i»aytimOKsa0ai roic apn Martianay on the place, adds : Hqcusque rampletum eat 
irpoovpxofi,4voi,c mil fimkapdvois Karqxstt^at vbv Vet. Test, id eat, omnes canoiiicae Scripturae . . . quas 
evere^ias heyov, transtulit Hieronymus , . . . de HebraicA veritate .... 

* The list of the Apocryphal books is prefuced by a caeicrae vero Scrlpturae, quae non sunt cationicae. sed 

clause nearly identical with that in Athaiiasiua. In a dicuntur'acclcilastlcac, istae sunt, id cst giving the 

second enumeration (Credner, a. a. O. p. 144), three books list contained l|| ProL Gatat. 

of the Maccabees and Susanna are enumerated among the w After giving the Hebrew canon and the received 
®T*iJP^^***'“* canon »)f N. T., Ruflniis uya: Sciendum tameii est, 

2 The ApocTyphal boeka are headed * «cu baai dvn- quoil et alii llbrl aunt, qul nun canunici sed ecrlesioHici 
Aeyovrot rn vahatac aSraC sioiv. Susanna (t. e. Add. a ropjoribus appelUti sunt, id est, Sapientia, quae dicitur 

I^Blel) is reckoned among them. Soh^mis, et alia ^pUntia quae dicitur Jild sirach .... 

2 The catalogue ends with the words: wdaas exftf. cjusdem vero ordinia llhellua est Tobiae et JudiVi et 

**’T*^p rovrwv iierb^ ovic iv yvmriots. Machemeorvm libri Quae omnia iegl quidem in 

« The verses, occur under the name of Gregoiy of ocelesils volneront. non tamen proferrl ad anctoritatem 
Nastanans, but are gonerally referred to Amphllochlus. ex Ids fldei oonfirmandam. Ciaeteraa vero Scripturoa 
ur Mthcr he says : rovrotc npovryupivemn. r»v apoen/phas nominaninL qnaa In ecclesiis legl iioluernnt. 

‘*'S*'*** He concludes : ofiros a^revfimrraroe Kavwv av e^ b jjee below. 

ypa^v. M Casslodonia gives alto, however, with marks of high 

Kpiphsiiins adds of Wisdom and Ecctus.* rcappci, the catalogue of Jerome. Comp Osin. $ 89. 

Mcy citri ii^hipot, ahh‘ sis ipiOjtbv otuc ava- '■ Isidoms, like Goiialodorua, gives the catalogue of 

wepovnu, bib obM . . . «v rp t^c Swidiiieqe ici/3wiy [dvere- Jerome, as well as that of Augustine. Comp CosIn, $ loa 
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23, 4), ** were preseiwed in the temple^ tlie He- 
brew people by the core of the uuccH!Sii|Hpri<‘sta/* 
But on the other hand Au;;ustine fre^Ritly uses 
passages from the apocryphal books as co-ordinate 
with Scriptiure, and practically disregards the rult>s ! 
of distinction between the various classes of Saci-ed 
writings which he had himself laid down. He 
stood on the cxtremo verge' of the age of inde- 
pendent Icaming, and follows at one time the con- 
clusions of cnticism, at another the pi'escriptiuns of 
liabit, which fi'om his date grew more and more 
{lowerful. 

The enlarged Canyn of Augustine, which was, as 
it will be seen, wholly unsiqipoi-tcd by any Greek 
authority, was adopted at the Council of Car- 
TiiAGK (A.c. 397 ?), though with a reservation 
(Can. 47, De confirmundo tslo Cunone transtnnriTM 
ccclesia consuhitnr)^ and atleiivards published in 
tlie decretals which bear the name of Innocent, 
Damahus, and Gelasius (cf. CJrednef, Zur Qcsch. 
(L Kan. l.iL fl'.); and it recurs in many later 
writers. But ucveitheless a continuous succession 
(;f the more learned fathem in the West maintained 
tjie distinctive authority of the Hebrew Canon up 
to the period of the Reformation. In the 6th cen- 
tury Prim \aTUS {Comm, in Apoc. iv. Cosin, §92 ?), 
in the 7th Gregory the Great {Moral, xix. 21, p. 
622), in the 8th Bede (/n Apoc. iv. ?), in the 9th 
AlOITIN {ap. Hinly, 654 ; yet see Carm. vi., vii.), 
in the 10th RADlTLiniuan^'LAV. {Tn Levit. xiv. 
Hody, 055), in the 12th Peter opClugni {Up. c, 
Vch. Hody, /. c.), HUGO DE S. Victork {de 
tScript 6), and John OF Saltsbury (Hody, 656; 
Cobin, §130), in the 13th Hugo Cakdlnalis 
(Hody, 656), in the 14th Nicholas Liranus 
(Hody, p. 657; Cosin, §146), WiCLiP (? comp, 
llody, 658), and Occam (Hody, 657 ; Cosiii, §147), 
ill the ISth Thomas Anolicus (Cosin, §150), and 
Thomas de Walden (Id. §151), in the 16th 
Card. XiMKNES {Kd. Compl, Pref.)^ Sixtus 
Sbnensis {liihlwt/i, i. 1), and Card. Cajktan 
(Hody, p. 662 ; Cosin, §173), repeat witli approval 
the decision of Jerome, and draw a clear line between 
the Canonical and Apocryphal books (Cosiu, A’cAo- 
Idslicnl Historif of the Canon; Reuss, Die Gcsch. 
d. Heilujen S^chriften N, T., Kd. 2, §328). 

Up to the date of the Council of Trent, the 
Romanists allow that the question of the Canon 
was open, hut one of the Hist labours of that as- 
sembly was to circumscribe a freedom whicli the 
growth of litoratui'o seemed to render perilous.® 
The decree of the Council “ on the Canonical 
Scriptoreg,” which was made at the 4 th Session 
(April 8th, 1546), at which about 63 repr^en- 
tiitives were pi-csent, pronounced the enlarged 
(^anon, including the apocryphal books, to l»e de- 
serving in all its pails of “equal venemtion” 
(pari pietotia afiectu), and added a list of books 
' ‘‘ to prevent the possibility of iloubt” (no cui du- 
hitatio suboriri possit). This hasty and peremptory 
. decree, unlike in its form to any catalogue before 
published, wns closed by a solemn anathema against 
ail who should “ not receive the entire books with 
all their parts as sstcred and canonical ” (Si quia 
■aiitom libros ipsos iutegros cum omnibus suis par- 
'tibiis, prout in ccclesia catholica legi oonsueverunt 
ctin veteri vulgata T.atiun editione Jhabentur, pro 


The history of the Catalogue published at the 
l ounci of Florence (1441) Is obscure (Coain, §§159 
probably limited to the determination 
ol books for EntoleHMttical use (Ilouss, §325). 
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sneris et canonicis non susceperit • . . anatliema 
esto, Cone. I'rid. Sees. iv.). This decree was not, 
liow'ever, passed without opposition (Ssirpi, 139 tf.ed. 
L6.)5, though i*allavaciuo denies this) ; and in spite 
of the absolute terms in which it is expressed, later 
liomanists have souglit to find a metliod of escaping 
from the definite equalization of the two classes of 
8acred writings by a forced interpretation of the 
subsidiary clauses. Uii i*in {Dissert, prelim, i. 1), 
buny {App. Bibl. ii. 5), and Jalui {Eint. ind. A. T., 
i. 141 fT. up. Reuse, a. a. 0. §337), endeavoured to 
establish two classes of proto-Canonical, and deutcro- 
Canoniad books, attributing to the first a dogmatic, 
and to the second only an ethical authority. But 
such a classification, however true it maybe, is ob- 
viously at varimice with the terms of the Trideotiue 
decision, and has found enmpamtively little favour 
among Romish writois (comp. [HerhstJ Weltc, 
Einl. ii. ff. 1 f.). 

TJio refoinied churches unanimously agreed in 
coiifirmiug the Hebrew Canou of Jerome, and re- 
fused to allow any dogmatic authority to the apo- 
cryphal hooks, but the form in which this judg- 
ment was expressed varied consideiably in the 
ditlerent confessions. The Lutheran funimlaiies 
coutuin no deliuite article uii the subject, but tiu> 
note wliich Luther placM in the front of his Ger- 
man tmnslation of the Apocrypha (wl. 1534), is 
an adequate declamtion of the later jutlgmcnt of 
the Communion: “ Apocrypha, that is Books which 
are not placed on mi equal footing {nicM ffleiah gc- 
Italten) with Holy Scripture, and yet arc piofitable 
and good for reading.** This geneml view was 
further expanded in the special prefaces to the se- 
pamte books in which J..uther treely criticized their 
iwlividual worth, and wliolly rejecteil 3 and 4 Es- 
dras, as unwortliy of translation. At an oarliei 
period Cnrlstodt (1520) published a critical essay, 
De cnnmicis scriptnris libelliis (repriiRed in Cred- 
ner, Zar Ge^eh. d. Kan. pp. 291 ff.), mi which he 
followed the Hebrew division of the (Canonical books 
into three ranks, and added WisiL, Eoclus., Ju- 
dith, Tobit, 1 and 2 Macc., as* Hngiographa, though 
not included in the Hebrew collection, while he re^ 
jcctetl the remainder of tho Apocrypha with consi- 
dcrahle parts of Daniel as “utterly apocryphal** 
{plane apocryjthi; Cicdn. pp. 389, 410 fl'.). 

The Calviiiistic chuivhes generally treated the 
question with more ptccisiun, and mtrodiu’iHl into 
tlieir symbolic documents a distinction between the 
“Canonical** and “Apocryphal,” or “ Kcclcsias- 
I tical *' books. The Gallicaii confession (1561), after 
i an enumeration of the Hieronymian Canon (vlri. 

I 3), mlds {Art. 4) “ that the other eci-lesiasticsd 
books are useful, yet not such that any article of 
j fiiith could be established out of them’* (7M0 fsc. 
Spiritn /StometoJ snggerente docctnnr, illoa [sc. 
l^ros Cawmicos] ab aliis Ubris ccclesiasticis discern 
nere, gui, ut sint utiles^ non snnt tmnen tjnsmodi, 
ut ex its constitui possit atiquis pdei nrticulns). 
The Belgic Confession (1561 ?) contaios a similar 
j enumeration of the Canonical books {Art. 4), and 
allows their public use by the Church, but denies 
to them all independent authority in matters of 
&ith {Art, 6). The later Helvetic Confession 
(1562, Bullinger) notices the distinction between 
the Cuiiouical and Apocryphal books without pro- 
nouncing any judgment on the question (Niemeyer, 
Libr. Bgmb, Eocles, Bef, p. 468). The West- 
minster Confession {Art, 3) places the Apocryphal 
books on a level with other human writings, and 
concedes to than no other authority in the Church. 

8 2 
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The English Church {Art, l?) appeals directly to 
the opinion of St. Jerome, and einicedes to the Apo- 
cryphal books (iiiciuding 4 Esdros and 

The prayer of Manas^es p) a use “ for example of 
life and instruction of manners,” but not for the 
establishment of doctrine; and a similar decision is 
given in the Irish Articles of 1615 (Hardwick, /. c., 
^i41 f.). The original 'English Articles of 1552 
contained no catalogue {Art. 5) of the contents of 
“ Holy SiTiptui-e,” and no mention of the Apo- 
crypha, although the Tridentine decree (154G) 
might seem to have rendered this necessary. The 
example of foreign Churches may have led to the 
addition upon the later revision. 

The expressed opinion of the later GiTek Church 
on the Canon of Scripture has been modified in 
some cases by the circumstances under whicli the 
declaration was made. The “ Confession *' of Cyiil 
l.ucar, who was most favourably disposed towards 
the Protestant chuiThcs, confirms the Laodicene 
Catalogue, and marks the Apocryphal books as not 
possessing the same divine authority as those whose 
cnnonicity is unquestioned (Kimmel, Mon. Fid. 
Eccles. Or. i. p. 42, rh Kvpos iraph roS vavaylov 
trvfiftttros obic Kvpius koI 

KayopiKh 0i0\(a). In this judgment Cyril 
Lucar was followed by his friend Metrophanes Cri- 
topulus, in whose confession a complete list of the 
books of the HebrewCanon is given (Kimmel, ii.pp. 
105 f.), xrhile some value is assigned to the Apociy- 
phal books ' iiro0\‘firous obx ^obfitBu) in consider- 
ation of their ethical value ; and the debiiled decision 
of Metrophanes is quoted with approval in the ** Or- 
thodox Teaching” of Platon, Metropolitan of Mos- 
cow (ed. Athens, 1886, p. 59). The “Orthodox 
Confession ” simply refers the subject of Sciiptiue to 
the Chnroh (Kimmel, p. 159, ^ iKKXTicria '’'V 
i^ovfflav . . . uk ioKifidfy rks ypeupds ; comp. p. 
123). Oil Ihe other hand the Synod at Jerusalem, 
held in 167?, “ against the Calvinibls,” which is 
commonly said to have been led by Ilomish in- 
fluence (yet comp. Kimmel, p. Ixxxviii.), pronounced 
that the books which Cyril Lucar ** ignorantly or 
maliciously (»dled apocryphal,” are “ canonical and 
Holy Scripture,” on the authority of the testimony 
of the ancient Church ([Kimmel,] Weissenboni, 
Dosith. Confess, pp. 467 f.). The Constaiitinopo- 
iitan Synod, which was held in the same year, no- 
tices the difference existing between the A|K)stolic, 
Laodicene, and Carthaginian Catalogues, and ap- 
pears to distinguish the Apocry])hal books ns not 
wholly to be rejectel ( Hera pAvroi rS>v r%s vaKaias 
BioB^kiis fiifiXlav hvapiBpditrei r&y aytoypA- 
iftuy ob trvfiir€pi\afi$dytrcu . . . oIk ^ird/SAnva 
Tvyxdvovffi BidXov). The authorised Russian Ca- 
teithism {The Doctrine of the Russian Church, &c., 
by Rev. W. Blackmoro, Aberd., 1845, pp. 37 ff.) 
distinctly quotes and defends the Hebrew Canon on 
the authority of the Greek Fathers, and repeats the 
judgment of Athanasius on the usefulness of the Apo- 
cryphal books as a preparatory study in the Bible ; 
and there can be no doubt but that the cunciit of 
Greek opinion, in accordance with the unanimous 
agroement of the ancient Greek Catalogues, coincides 
with this judgment. 

The history of the Syrian (^on of the 0. T. is 
involved in great obscurity from the scantiness of 
the evidence which can be brought to bear upon it. 


r The Intin copy of 1562 includes only 2, 8 Esd., 
T^’isd., Ecclus., Tobit, Jud., 1, 2 Maco. (Hardwick, 
Hist, qf Art, p. 275). 
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The Pesh^was made, in the first instance, directly 
from thdBbrew, and consequently adhered to the 
Hebrew cRion ; but as the LXX. was used after- 
wai-ds in revising the version, so many of the Apo- 
cryphal books were translate from the Greek at 
an early period, and added to the original collection 
(Assem. Bihl. Or, i. 7 1 ). Yet this change was only 
made grailually. In the time of Ephrem (c. a.d. 
370) the Apocryphal additions to Daniel xvere yet 
wanting, and his commentaries were confined to 
the boolu of tlic llebicw Canon, though he was ac- 
quainted with the Apocrypha (Laixiner, CrediOility, 
kc., iv. pp. 427 f. ; see Lcngerkc, Daniel, cxii.). 
The later Syrian writera do not throw much light 
upon the question. Gregory Bar Hebroeus, in his 
short commentary on Scripture, treats of the books 
in the following oirier (Assem. Bibl. Orient, ii. 
282): the Pentateuch, Josh., Judg., 1 & 2 Sam., 
Ps., 1 & 2 K., Prov., Ecclus., Eccl., Cant., Busrf , 
Ruth, Hist. 8ns., Job, Is , 12 Proph., Jer., I.atn., 
Ez., Dan., Bel, 4 Gosp., Acts ... 14 Kpist. of St. 
Paul, omitting 1 & 2 Chr., Ezr., Neh., Esther, 2ohit, 

1 A 2 Afacc., Judith, {Baruch V), Aj^toctdypse, Epirt. 
James, 1 Pet., I .lohn. 

In the Scriptural Vocxibulary of Jacob of Edessa 
(Assem. 1. c. p. 409), the oi*der and iiimiber of the 
books commented upon is somewhat clilfeient: 
Pent., Jos., Jud., Job, 1 & 2 Sain., David (i.e. 
Ps.), 1 & 2 K., Is., 12 Propli., Ji*r., Lam., Bnruvh, 
Ez., l>.in., Prov., V§sd., Cant., Ruth, Esth., 
Judith, Fcclus., Acts, E]>ist. James, 1 1 John, 

14 Epist. of St. I'aul, 4 Gosp., omitting 1 & 2 
Chr., Ez., Neh., Eccl., Tobit, 1 2 Macc., Apoc. 

(conip. Asstan. Bibl. Orient, iii. 4 not.). 

The CatUoguc of Ebod-Jesu (Assem. Bibl. Onmf., 
iii. 5 ff.) is rather a general siiivey of all the He- 
brew and Christian litaature with w'hi<‘h lie w'.as 
acquainted (Catalogus librorum omnium Fcelesias- 
tictirum) than a (jianon of Scripture. After enu- 
merating the books of the Hebrew Canon, together 
with Fcclus. i Wisd.^ Judith, add. to Dan., and 
Baruch,\ie odds, without any break, “ the traditions 
of the Eldei-s” (Mishtiah), the works of Josephus, 
including the Fables of Aesop which weie pu]>ulaily 
ascribed to him, and at the end mentions tito 
** book of Tobias and Titbit." In the like manner, 
after enumerating the 4 Gosp., Acts, 3 Cath. 
Epist. and 14 Epist. of St. Paul, he passes at oncx: 
to the Dintessaron of Tatian, and the writirf^s of 
“ the di.Nciples of the Apostlc^s.” Little depeiideixx*, 
however, can be placed on these lists, as th<*y rest 
on no critical foundation, and it is known fiom 
other sources that varieties of opinion on the subject 
of ihe Canon existed in the Syrian Chuixh (Assem. 
Btbl. Orient, iii. 6 noL). 

One testimony, liowever, which «lerivcs its origin 
from the Syrian Church, is specially worthy of 
notice. Jmiilius, an African bishop of the 6th 
century, has preserved a full and interesting account 
of the teaching of Paulu8,a Persian, on Holy Scrip- 
ture, who was educated at Nisibis whero “the 
Divine Law wits regularly explained by public 
masters,” as a branch of common education (Junil. 
De part. ley. Praef.). He divides the books of tlie 
Bible into two classes, those of “perfect,” and 
those of ” mean ” authority. The first class in- 
cludes all the books of the Hebrew Canon with the 
exception of 1 & 2 Chr., Job, Canticles, and Esther, 
and with the addition of Fcclesiasticus, The second 
class consists of Chronicles (2), Job, Esdras (2). 
Judith, Esther, and Maccabees (2), whicli are add^ 
by “very many” {plwrimi) to the Canonical 
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books. The remaining books ore prono|juced to be 
of no authority, and of these Canticles and Wisdom 
arc aaid to be added by “ some " (quidam) to the 
Canon. The classiliuition as it stands is not without 
dilliculties, but it deserves more attention than it 
has received (comp. Hody, p. ; Cailandi , JJVtlioth, 
xii. 79 ff. The reprint in Wordsworth,’ ()n t/ie 
CittutHf App. A., pp. 42 ir., is very iinjH'rfeutj. 

The Armenian Canon, as tiir as it can be ascer* 
tained ti'om eiliiious, follows that of Uic LXX., but 
it IS of no critical authority ; and a similar remaik 
applies to the Actliiopian Canon, though it is more 
easy in this case to trace the changes through which 
it has passed (Dillmaiin, Ueber d, Aeth. Kan., in 
Kwald’s Jyihi'btichf 1853, pp. 144 ft'.). 

In addition to the b^ks already quoted tmder 
tlie luwls for which they are sjiocially valuable, 
some still remain to be noticed. C. F, Schmid, 
/fist, ant, et vindic. Can, S, Vet, et Nov, Test., 
Lips. 1775. [II. Corrodi], Versnch einer lickncht- 
tmy , . .d. Bill. Kanons, Halle, 1792 ; Movers, 
Loci qntdam litst. Can. V. T. iilastrati, Breskiu, 
1842. The great work of Hody (Be biblior. text., 
Oxon. 1705) contains a rich store of materials, 
though even this is not free from minor errors. 
Stuai-t's Critical History and Defence of the Old 
Test. Canon, Loudon, 1849, is rathei' an apology 
than a history. 

IV^. The history of the Canon of the New Testa- 
vient. — The hi.story of the Canon of the N. T. 
prasents a remarkable analogy to that of the Canon of 
tlie 0. T. The beginnings of both (Canons arc obscure 
fmm the circumstances under which they arose: 
both grew silently under the guidance of an inward 
instinct rather than by the force of extermd 
authogty : boUi were connected with other religious 
literature by a scries of books which claimed a 
paitial and questionable authority: both gained 
iielinitcucss in times of peraecution. The chief 
ditl'erence lies in the general consent with which ail 
the churches of the West liave joined in ratifying 
one Canon of the N. T., while they ai'e divided as 
to the position of the 0. T. Apocrypha. 

The history of the N. T. Canon may be con- 
veniently divided into three periods. The first 
extends to the time of Hegesippus (c. A.D. 170), 
and includes the ora of the si'parate circulation and 
gradual collection of the Apostolic writings. The 
second is closed by the persecution of IMocletian 
(a.d. 303), nnd marks the separation of the sacred 
writings fram tlie remaining Ecclesiastical literature. 
The thiijd may be defined by the third Council of 
Carthage (a.d. 397), in which a catalogue of the 
books of Scripture was fonnally ratified by condlinr 
authority. The first is characteristically a j^riod 
of tradition, the second of speculation, the third of 
■ authority ; and it is not difficult to trace the 
I features of the successive ages in the course of the 
history of the Canon. 

1. The history of the Canon of the New Testor 
incnt to 170 A.D, — ^The writings of the N. T. 
themselves contain little more than faint, and 
{Miihaps unconscious intimations of the position 
which they were destined to occupy. The minion 
of the Apostles was essentially one of preaching and 
. not of writing ; of founding a present chunh and 
not of legislating for a future one. The “ word ” 
j^j s»eptially one o f “hearing,** “received,” and 

/ tradition commonly quoted from Photius 

l^whoth, 254) to show that St. John completed the 
Canon refers only to the Gospels : to5c rdfiw ot avJ- 
ypa^p 5ia44po(c yXi6«rcrats ri ourdata to 3 
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“ handed down,” a “ message,” a “ proclamation.** 
Written instruction was in each particular case only 
Oixiihiunal and fragmentary; and the completeness 
of the entire collection of the inei<iental records ilms 
funned is one of the most striking proofs of the 
IVovideiitinl jxiwer which guided the* natural 
development of the church*. The prevailing method 
of interpreting the O. T., and the peculiar position 
which the hrst Chi'istiaus occupied, as standing upon 
the verge of the coming age” (My), seemed to 
preclude the necessity and even the^ of q “ New 
Testament.** Yet even ^us, though there is nothing 
to indicate that the Apostles regarded their written 
remains its likely to preserve a perfect exhibition of 
the sum of Christian truth, coordinate with tlie Law 
and the Pi-ophcts, tliey claim for their writings a 
public use (1 Thi*s8. v. 27 ; t'ol. iv. 16 ; Kev. xxii. 
18), and uirautliorit.ative j>uwer (1 Tim. iv. 1 ff. ; 2 
Thess. Hi. 6 ; Rev. xxii. 19) ; and, at the time when 
2 Peter was written, which on any supposition is an 
extremely early writing, the Epistles of 8t. Paul 
were placed in significant connexion with “ the 
other 8cri]>tures ** ** (vAr Aoiirdr ypwpds, not toj 
AAAxtr ypeupds). 

'I'he transition from the Apostolic to the sub- 
Apostolic age is essentially abrupt and striking. An 
age of conservatism stii'ce^s an age of craatinn ; but 
in feeling and general character the perifwl which 
followed the working of the Apostles seems to have 
been a faithful retlecti;^ of that which they 
moulded. The remains of the liteiuture to which 
it gave birth, which are wholly Greek, are sin- 
gularly scanty and limited in range, merely a few 
Lcttera and “ Apologies.** As yet writing among 
Christians was, as a general rule, the result of a 
pressing necessity and not of choice; and under 
such circumstances it is vain to exjx^ct either a dis- 
tinct consciousness of the necessity of a written 
(!anon, or any clear testimony a.s to its limits. 

The' writings of the Ai*6sroLic Fathers (c. 
70-120 A.D.) are all occasional. They sprang out 
of peculiar circumstances, and ofl’ered little scope 
for quotation. At the same time, the Apostolic tracli- 
tion was still fresh in the memories of men, and the 
need of written (ios|)el8 was not yet made evident by 
the corniption of the oral narrative. As a conse- 
quence of this, the testimony of the Ajiostolic fathers 
is chiefly important as proving the general currency 
of such outlines of history and tyjies of doctrine as 
are preserved in our Canon. They show in this 
way that the Canouiral books ofler an adequate 
explanation of the belief of the next age, and must 
therefore represent completely the earlier teaching 
on which that was based. In tlirec places, how- 
ever, in which it was natural to look for a more 
distinct reference, Clement (Ep. 47), Ignatius (ad 
Kph, 12), and Polycai-p (Ep. 3) refer to Apostolic 
Epistles written to those whom they were thom- 
selves addressing. The casual coincidences of the 
wntings of the Apostolic fathers with the lanraage 
of the Epistles are much more extensive. With 
the exception of the Epistles of Jnde, 2 Peter, and 
2, 3 Johnf with whim no coincidences occur, and 
1, 2 Thessalonians, Golossians, Titus, and Philempn, 
with which the coincidences are very questionable, 
all the other Epistles were clearly known, and used 
by them ; but stfll they are not quoted with the 
formulas which preface citations from the 0. T. 

dctfirdrov iroBtf re xol tfadfutra xal SiMyiiara .... 'At Jro^c 
n KcX ffvrAiij^pftxrc .... 

' The titles of the disputed books of the N. T. are 
Italiclaed throughout, for oonvenlenoe of reference. 
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yp*t<Ph A^ 7 C(, y4ypairrait &c.)* nor is the 
fumoiis phrase of Ignatius (ad Philad, 5, -Kpoff<pvyiiv 

tva77c\l9>d)$ irapKl *li}<ro9 leal to 7 s &iro<rr<{Xois 
&s vp€(r0vTep(^4KK\it(r(afy8uflicient to prove the 
existence of a collection of Apostolic records as dis- 
tinct from the sum of Apostolic teaching. The 
coincidences with the Gospels on the other hand 
both in fact and subi>tance 01*6 numerous and inteiv 
esting, but such ns cannot be refeiTed to the exclu- 
sive use of our present written Gospels. Such a 
use would been alien fiom the character of the 
age and inconsistent with the influence of a his- 
torical tnidition. The details of the life of Christ | 
were still too fresh to be sought for only in fixed 
I’ecoi'ds; and even wheie memory was less actite, 
long habit interposed a Inrrier to the recognition of 
new Scriptures. The sense of the infinite depth 
and pammoiint authority of the 0. T. was too 
(Mwerful even among Gentile converts to i-equire or 
to admit of the immediate addition of supple- 
mentary books. But the sense of the pccidiar 
position which the Apostles occupied, os the original 
inspired teachei*s of the Christian church, was 
already making itself felt in tlio sub-apostolic age ; 
and by a remarkable agreement Clement (ad Cor, 
i. 7, 47), Polycarp (ad Phil, iii.), Ignatius (<td 
Rotn, iv.), and fiainiabas (c. i.) draw a dear line 
between themhclves and their pi'edecessors, from 
whom they were not separated by any lengthened 
intervals of time. As the nyed for a definite 
standard of Christian truth become more pressing, 
so W'as the oharaett'r of those in whose writings it 
was to be sought more distinctly ap})rehen<ie<l. 

Tho next period (120-170 A.D.), which may be 
fitly termed the age of the Apologists, carries the 
history of the formation of the Canon one step 
further. The facts of the life of Christ acquired a 
firesh Importance in controveray with Jew and 
Gentile. The. oral ti'ailition, which still remained 
in the former age, was dying away, and a variety 
of written documents claimed to occupy its place. 
Then it was that the Canonical Gospels were 
definitely separated from the mass of similar narra- 
tives ill virtue of their outwai'd claims, which had 
remained, as it were, in abeyance during the {wriod 
of trailition. The need did not create but recog- 
nised them. Without doubt and without con- 
troverey, they occupied at once the position which 
thoy have always retained as the fouifoM Apostolic 
record of the tkivioui^s ministry. Other noi’m- 
tives roinaioeii curi-ent for wjme time, which wore 
cither interpolated foims of the Canoniciil books 
(The Go'tpel according to the Hebrews, &c.), or 
independent tnvditions (The Gospel accordii^ to the 
Egyptians, &c.), and exercised more or less in- 
fluence upon the form of popular quotations, and 
perhaps in some cases upon the text of the Canonical 
Gospels; but where the question of authority was 
rjiised, tho four Gospels were ratifieil by universal 
consent. The testimony of Jt'bTiN Martyr 
Vt c. 246 A. i>.) is in this i-espect most important. 
An impartial examination of his Evangelic references, 
if conducted with due reference to his general 
manner of quotation, to possible variations of read- 
ing, and to the nature of his subject, which excluded 

* The exceptions to this statement which occur in 
tho lAttin versions of Polycarp {ad Phil. 0 . xii. “ ut 
his Scripturis dictum est,” Ps. Iv. 4 ; Eph. Iv. 26), 
and Barnabas (c. iv. ** sicut scriptum est,” Matt. zx. 

1C), cannot be urged against the uniform practice 
which is observed In the original texts. Some of the 
must remarkable Evangelic citations arc prefaced by j 
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express citations fiom Christian books, shows that 
they were derived cei-tainly in tho main, probably 
exclusively, from our Synoptic Gospels, and that 
each Gospel is distinctly recognised by him (Dial, c. 
Tryph, §1011, p, 3.‘U, D. iv yhp rots h/eoptnyiv 
veifiuffiv ft tfnipl rav ftireo’rdXwp (Mat- 
thew, John) abrov ku\ rS»v iKtivois irapa- 
KOkovdriadvrtsv (Mark, Luke) ervvrerdx^M 
.... Comp. Dial. c. 49 with Matt. xvii. 13 ; 
Dial. c. 106 with Mark iii. 16, 17 ; Dial. c. 105 
with Luke xxiii. 46). The references of Justin to 
St. John are less decided (comp. Apol, i. 6 1 ; Dial. 68, 
123, 56, &c. ; Otto, in lllgen’s Zeitschrxft, u, a. w, 
1841, ppi 77 fl*. 1843, pp. 34 fl*.); and of the 
other books of the X. T. he mentions the Apoca- 
lyj^e only by name (Dial, c. 81), and oflerb some 
coincidences of language with the Pauline Epistles. 

The evidence of Papias (c. 140-150 a.d.) is 
nearly contemporary with that of Justin, but goes 
back to a still earlier generation (6 irpsafibrspos 
(Ksye). In spite of the various questions which have 
been raised as to the interpretation of the fragments 
of his ‘ Enamiiions * preserved by Plusebius (If. E. 
iii. 39) it seems on every account most reasonable 
to conclude that Papias was acquainted with our 
present Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, llic 
former of which he connected with an earlier 
Hebrew original (iipp^vsvffs ) ; and probably also 
with the Gospel of St. John (Frag. xi. Koutli ; curnp. 
Iren. v. s. f.), the foi*mer Epistles of St. John anil 
St. Peter (Euseb. H. E, iii. 24), and the Apocalypse 
(Frag, viii.).* 

Meanwhile the Apostolic writings were taken by 
wrious mystical teachers as the foundation of 
stnuige schemes of speculation, which are popularly 
confounded together under the general title of 
Gnosticism, whether Gentile or Jewish in their 
origin. In the earliest fragments of Gnostic writers 
which remain there are traces of the use of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St John, and of 1 
Corinthians (*Aird<^a(r(s peydKri [Simon M.] ap. 
Hippol. adv. Haer. vi. 16 ; 9 ; 18) ; and the Apoca- 
lypse was attributed by a confusion not diillcult of 
explanation to Cerinthus (Epiph. Ifacr, li. 8). 
In other Gnostic (Ophite) writings a little later 
there are references to St. Matthew, St. Luke, 
St. John, Romans, 1, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Hebrews (Hist, of 'N. T. Canon, }>p. 
313 fl’.); and the Clementine Homilies couhiin 
clear coincidences with all the Gospels {Horn, xix, 
20 St. Mai'k; Horn. xix. 22 St. John). It is, 
indeed, in the fragments of a Gnostic writer, Basi- 
lides (c. 125 A.D.), that the writings of tlie N. T. 
are found quoted for the first time in the same 
manner as those of the 0. T. (Basil, ap. Hipp. 
ado, Haer, pp. 238 yiypmrrai ; 240 ri ypa^, &c.). 
A Gnostic, Heracleon, was the first known com- 
mentator on the Christmn Scriptures. And the 
history of another Gnostic, Marcion, furnishes the 
first distinct evidence of a Canon of the N. T. 

The need of a definite Canon must have made 
itself felt during tho course of the Gnostic con- 
troversy. The common records of the life of Christ 
may be supposed to have been first fixed in the dis- 
eus sions witli extoinal adversaries. The standard 

[KvpiosJ tlnev not Atfyci, which seems to show that 
they were derived from tradition and not from a 
written narrative (Clem. Jffp. 13, 46). 

• A fragment of Papias* Commentary on the Apo- 
calypse is preMrved in tho Commentary published by 
Cramer, Oat, in Apoc., p. 860, which is not noticed 
by Routh. 
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of Apostolic teiicliinjr wns doicrtnined wheu the 
Church itself wns rent with internal divisions. * The 
<!tinnn of Marc [ON (c. 140 a. D.) contained both 
elements, a Gospel (“ The (Jospel of Christ **) 
which wns a mutilated recensioti of St. Luke, and 
4U1 “ AiK)stle” or Apostolicon, which contained ten 
I'.pihtleb of St. Paul — the only true A]iobtle in 
Marcion’s jiidginciit — excluding; the pastoral 
Kpistles, and that to the Jlabi*cws ('fert. adv, Marc, 
V. ; Kpiph. odM, JIaer. xlii.). 'fhe nari'ow limits of 
this Canon were a necessary cunsequciice of Marcion*s 
belief and position, but it otfers a clear witnem to 
the fact that Apostolic writintjn werc thus early 
regaixled as a complete original rule of doctrine. 
Nor is there any evidence to show that he regarded 
the books which he rejected as unauthcntic. The con-- 
duct of other hcrctiail teachers who jirofesscd to 
admit tlie authority of tdl the A^iostles proves the 
converse ; for they genemlly defended their tenets 
by forced interpretations, and not by denying the 
authority of the common recoixls. And while the 
lirst traces of the recognition of the divine inspim- 
tiou and collective unity of the Canon comes from 
them, it cannot be supposed, without inverting the 
whole history of Christianity, that they gave a 
iiknIcI to the Catholic Church, and did not them- 
selves simply pcr|)etuate the belief imd custom 
which had grown up within, it. 

The close of this period of the history of the 
N. T. Canon is marked by the existence of two 
important testimonies to the N. T. as a whole. 
Hitherto the evidence has been in the main frag* 
menbiry and occasional ; but the Muratorian 
Canon in the West, and the Pksuito in the East, 
deal with tlie collection of Christian Scriptures as 
sucli. The first is a fragment, a^iparcutly tmns- 
latod from the Greek, and yet of Konian origin, 
mutilated both at the beginning and the end, and 
written, from internal evidence, about 170 A.n. It 
commences with a clear reference to St. Mark’s 
Gosjiel, and tiieii passes on to St. Luke as the third f 
St. .lohii, the Acts, thirteen Epistles of St. Paul. 
Tlie firat Epistle of St. John is quoted in the text ; 
and then afterwards it is said tliat ** the Epistle of 
Jmle and tiro Epistles of the John mention^ nhove 
[sii^ierscripti : or>f which bear the name of John” 
snfwrscrtptae) are reckoned among the Catholic 
[Kpistlcs] (M.S. Catholicaf ue, Ecclesia?).” “ We 
receive moreover* the Apocalyjxes of John and 
Peter only, which [latter] some of our body will 
not have x-ead in the Chxpch.” " Thus the cata- 
logue omits of the books received at present Ihe 
Epistle of JameSf the Epistle to the Hebrews^ and 
2 Vetert while it notices the partial reception of 
the lievelatim of Peter, The Canon of the Peshito 
forms a remarkable complement to this catalogue. 
It includes the four Gospels and the Acts, fourteen 
Epistles of St. Paul, 1 John, 1 Peter, and James, 
omitting Jude, 2 PHer, 2, 3 John, and the Apoca- 
lypse s and this Canon was preseiwed in the Syrian 
Churches as long as they had an indepe^eut 
litemture (Ebod Jesu f 1318 A.D.^ np. Aasem. 
Bij^l, Or, iii. pp, 8 ff.). Up to this point, there- 
fore, 2 Peter m the only book of the N. T. which 
is not recognised as m Apostolic and authoritative 
writing; and in l9iis result the evidence from 

“We have given what appears to be the meaning 
of the corrupt teat of the passage. It would be out 
of place to discuss all the disputed points here ; comp. 
//«<, of N, T, Canon, pp. 243 ff., and the references 
there given. 
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casual quotations coincides exactly with the eiiu-^ 
meration in the two expreits catalogues. 

2. The history of t/te Canon of the N, T, from 
170 A.D. to 303 Afl>. — The second period of the 
history of the Canon is iparked by an entire change 
in the literary character of the Church. From the 
close of the second century Cbristian writers take 
the foremost place intellectually os well as morally ; 
and the powerful influence of the Alexandrine 
Church widened the range of Catholic thought, and 
checked the spread of speculative heresies. Frem 
the first the common elements of the Koman an4 
Syrian Canons, noticed in the last section, fonn a 
Canon of acknowledged books, rcgaixlcd as a whole, 
authoritative and inspiied, and coordinate with 
the 0. T. Each of these points is preved by the 
testimony of contemporary fathers who represent 
the Churches of Asia Minor, Alexandria and North 
Africa. Irenakus, who was connected by direct 
succession with St. John (Euseb. II. E. v. 20), 
speaks of the Scriptures ns a whole, without dis- 
tinction of the Old or New Testaments, as “ peifect, 
inasmuch as they were uttered by the Word of 
God and His Spirit ” ( Atfr. Haer, ii. 28 ,2). “ Thei e 
could not be,** he elsewhere argues, ** more tliau 
four Gospels or fewer’* (Atfi?. Haer, iii. 11, 8 sq.). 
•Clement of Alexandria, again, marks “ the 
Apostle** (d dirdiTToXor, Strom, vii. 3, §14; 
sometimes dwdirroXoi) os a collection definite us ** the 
Gospel,** and combines them ** as Scriptures of the 
Lord” with the Law and the Prophets {Strom, vi. 1 1, 
§88) aa ** ratified by the authority of one Almighty 
power** {Strom, iv. 1, §2). Tektullian notices 
particularly tlie introduction of the word Testament 
for the eaidicr woiti Instrvment, as applied to the 
dispensation and the recoixl {ado, Marc, iv. 1), and 
appeals to the Ncu> Testament, as made up of the 
“ Gospels ** and “ Apostles*’ {ado. Prax, 15). This 
comprehensive testimony extends to the four Gospels, 
the Acts, 1 Peter, 1 John, thirteen Epistles of St. 
Paul, and the Apocalypse ; and, with the exception 
of the Apocolypse, no one of these hooks was c\ er 
afterwards rejected or questioned till modem times. “ 

But this important agreement os to the principal 
contents of the Canon left several iioints still un- 
decided. The East and West, as was seen in the 
last section, severally received some books which 
were not universally accepted. So far the error 
lay in defect; but in otlier cases ainxiiyphal or 
unapostolic books obtained a partial siuiction or a 
popular use, before they finally passed into oblivion. 
Both these phenomena, however, were limited in 
time and range, and admit of explanation from the 
internal character of the books in question. The 
examination of the claims of the separate writings 
belongs to special introductions ; but the subjoine-l 
table (No. III.) will give a geueial idea of the extent 
and nature of the historic evidence which hears upon 
them. 

This table might be much extended by the inser- 
tion of isolated testimonies of less considerable 
writers. Generally, however, it may be said that 
of the “ disputed ** books of the N. T., the Apoca- 
lypse was universally received, with the single ex- 
ception of Dionysius of Alexandria, by all the 
writers of the ]^od ; and the Epistle to the He- 
hreves, by the Churches of Alexandria, Asia (?) and 
Sj'ria, but not by those of Africa and Rome. ’J'he 

* The Maniohees offpr no real exception to the 

truth of this remark. Comp. Beausobre, Uiai. do 
Manieh., i. ff. 207 1, 
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le sign |i mails a Terbal coincidence : * a direct quotation : 7 an expression of doubt : ( ) an uncertain reference : f & clear rejection : [ ] that the evidence is snspleioaB, 

or inconclusive as to the authority assigned to the book. 
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Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, on the other 
hand, were little used, and the Sec^ JSp, of St. 
Jeter was liarely known. 

But while the evidence for the formation of the 
Canon is much more copious during this period 
’ than during that wliich preceded, it is essentially of 
the same kind. It is the evidence of use and not of 
inquiry. The Cation was fixed in ordinary prac- 
tice, and doubts were resolved by custom and not 
by criticism. Old feelings and beliefs were perpe- 
tuated by a living tratlition ; and if this habit of 
mind was unfavourable to the pennanent solution 
of difficulties, it gives tresh force to the claims of 
the acknowledged books, which are attested tqr the 
' witness of every division of the Church (OaioiilNf 
Cyprtax, Methodiu8\ for it is difficult to Goa^ 
ceive how such unanimity could liave arisen eicept 
from the original weight of apostolical authority. 
For it will be observed that the evidence in favour 
of the acknowledged books as a whole is at once 
clear and conronlant from all sides as soon as the 
Christian litemture is independent and considerable. 
The (*nnon preceded the literature and was not de- 
termined by it. 

3. T/ie history of the N. T. Canon from A.D. 
303-397. — ^'fhe persecution of Diocletian was ‘di- 
rected in a great measure against the Christian 
writings (Lact. Imtit. v. 2 ; <ie mort.persec. 16). 
The influence of the Scriptures was already so 
gr<‘at and so notorious, that the surest method of 
destroying the faith seemed to be the destruction of 
the records on which it was supported. The plan 
of the emperor was in part successful, f^me 
wem found who obtained protection by the sur- 
I'ender of the Sacred books, and at a later time the 
<]ucstion of the reodmissioii of these ** traitors” (Jtror 
ditores), as they were emphatically called, created 
a st^hism in the Church. The Donatists, who main- 
tained the sfiniier judgnieut on their crime, may be 
ragaified as maintaining in its strictest inte^'ity the 
{K)pular judgment in Africa on the contents of the 
Canon of Scriptui^ which was the occasion of the 
dissension ; and Augustine allows that they held in 
common with the Catholics the same ** Canonical 
Scriptures," and were alike “ bound by the autho- 
rity of both Testaments" (August, c. Cresc. i. 81, 
57 ; Ep. 129, 3). The only doubt which can be 
raised as to the integrity of the Donatist Canon 
aiiso' fram the uncertain language which Augus- 
tine himself uses as to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which the I>ouatists may al^ have countenanced. 
But, however this may have been, the complete 
Canon of the N. T., as commonly received at pre- 
sent, was ratified at the third Council of Car- 
thage (a.d. 897),^ and from tliat time was ac- 
cepted throughout the Latin Church (Jerome, 
Innocent, Rufinus, Puilastrius), though oc- 
ivisional doubts as to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
still remained * (Isid. Hisp, Proem. §685-109). 

Meanwhile the Syrian Churches, faithful to the 
conservative spirit of the East, still retained the 
<Janon of the Peshito. Chrysostom (t407 a.d.), 

* 7 The enumeration of the Pauline Epistles marks the 
doubt which had existed os to the Hebrews : Epistoloe 
Pauli Apostdli xiii ; ejusdem ad Hebraeos una. In the 
Council of Hippo 36) the phrase is simply **xiT 
Epistles of St* Paul.** Oenorally it may be observed 
that the doubt was in many, if not in most, cases as 
to the authorship, and not as to the eanonieity of the 
letter. Comp. Hieron. J^. ad Lard., 139, §3. 

* The MSS. of the Vulffate from the sixth century 
downwards very frequently contain the npocryplnd 
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Theodore of Mopsuestia a.d.), and 

Theodoret, who represent the Church of Antioch, 
furnish no evidence in support of the Epistles cf 
Jvde, 2 Peter, f, 3 John, ^or the Apocalypse. 
JUNiLius, in his account of'the public teaching 
at Nisibis, places the Epistles of James, Jvde, 
2, 3 John, 2 Peter in a second class, and mentions 
the doubts whicJi existed in the East as to the Apo- 
calypse. And though Ephiiem Strub was ac- 
quainted with the Apocalypse {Ppp> Syr. ii. p. 
332 c.), yet his genuine" Syrian works exhibit no 
habituu use of Uie boo^ which were not contaiued 
in the Syrian Canou, ^ fact which must throw 
some discr^t upon the fi^nent quotations from 
them, which occur in those writings which are only 
preserved in a Greek translation. 

The Chni^Bs of Asia Minor seem to have occu- 
pied a mean position as to the Canon between the 
East and West. With the exception of the Apoca- 
lypse, they received generally all tlio books of the 
N. T. as contained in the African Canon, but this 
is definitely excluded from the Catalogue of Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus (fc. 389 A.D.), and pro- 
nounced “ spurious ” {v6Bov) on the authority of 
“ the mi^rity " (of wAefovs), in that of Amphilo- 
Ciiius (c. .380 A.D.), while it is (lassed over in 
silence in the Laodicene Catalogue, which even if it 
has no right to its canoiiiciil position, yet belongs to 
the period and country with which it is commonly 
connected. The same Canon, with the same omis- 
sion of the Apocalyj^e is given by Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (t386 A.D.); though Epiphanius, who 
was his fellow-countryman and contemporary, con- 
firms the Western Canon, while he notices the 
doubts which were eiitertamed as to the Apoca- 
lypse. These doubts prevailed in the Chui^ of 
Constantinople, and the Apocalypse does not seem 
to have been recognised there down to a late period, 
though in other respects the Constantinopolitan 
Canon was complete and pure (Nicephorus, 1*iio- 
Tius, Oecumenius, Theophylact, t 1^77 

A.D.). 

The well-known Festal Letter of Athanasius 
(f373 A.D.) bears witness to the Alexandrine 
Canon. This contains a clear and positive list of 
the books of the N. T. as they are received ut pre- 
sent ; and the judgment of Athanasius is confirmed 
by the practice of his successor Cyril. 

One important Catalwgue yet remains to be men- 
tioned. After noticing in separate places the origin 
and use of the Gospels and Epistles, EuSEiiiUS 
sums up in a famous passage the results of his in- 
quiry into the evidence on the Apostolic books 
tiirnished by the writings of the three first cen- 
turies {If. E. iii. 25). His testimony is by no 
means free fiom difficulties, nor in all poiute ob- 
viously consisteut, but his last statement must be 
used to fix the intei-pretation of the former and 
more cursory notices. In the first class of acknow- 
ledged books {dixohoyoiptva) be places the four 
Gospels, the Epistles of St. Paul fi.e. fourteen, 
H. E. iii. 8), 1 John, 1 Peter, and (ef ^ayety) 

Epistle to the Laodiceans among the Pauline Epistles, 
generally after the Epistle to the Colossions, but also 
in other places, without any mark of suspicion. The 
text in Cbd. Earl. (Brit Mils.) 2833 (sec. xi.}, in 
which it occurs after the Apocalypse, differs In severo. 
respects fh)m any of Anger's MSS. Comp. Anger, Lrr 
Zaodicenerbrie/, X*eips. 1843, pp, 142 ff. The Greek 
Utle in O (not K), wpof Aaoviam/oat is appa- 

rently only a rendering of the Latin title from tLo 
form of the name (g. Laudioenses). 
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Xo. 1V.--TUK CIIIKF CATALOGUES OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Only ** disputed " books are noticed, or such as were in some deftreo recogniaed us uutlioritutive. 
The symbols are used us bcfon*. 
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Nicephoros 

« 

• 

* 

* 

SI 

? 

? 

t 

t 

? 

111. Occidental Catalogues: 











(a) Africa. 











Cod. Chirorn 

() 

* 

a 

Si 

Si 

* 

Si 

Si 


*{ 

Augustine 

* 

* 

a 

Si 

> 

* 





{h) ftaly. 











Can. Murat 


a 


() 


* 


t 


*{ 

Pliilastriiis 


a 

* 


« ! 






Jerome 

♦ 

* 

• 

* 

* 

Si 




{ 

Huilniis 


* 

Si 

Si 

* 

Si 


t 



Innocent 

* 

a 

Si 

* 

♦ 

Si 




t 

[Gclasius] 

a 

* 

Si 

Si 

Si 

SI 


t 



Ca.ssiodoru** ( IVL Trans.').. 

« 


Si 



Si 





(c) Spain. 











It»idore of Sev 

* 

* 

Si 

Si 

Si 

Si 




{ 

Coil. Bnroc. 206 

« 

« 

Si 

Si 

* 

* 

t 



t 


L. c. 

supr, 

L, c. 


L. c. jrM/>r. 

L. c. supr,* 

L. c. supr. 

Jf, E. iii. 25.^ 

L. c. supr,* 

Ado, /laer, Ixjcxi. 5. 

Ap. Eusub. Jf, E,\\. 25. 
b. c. supr,^ 

L. c. supr. 

I., c, supr,^ 

Synopsis S, i^cript, buu. 

Vi. p. .TISA.® 

L. c. supr. 

L. c. supr,* 


Tiscbdf. Cod. Clarom. 

pp. 40S, sq. 

L. c. supr. 

Hist, N, T, CmioHf pp. 
558 fl; 

Eaer. 88 (All. 60).*® 
Ad Paul. Ep. 53, §8 (i. 
■ p. 548, Ed. Migne). 

L. c. supr. 
h. c. supr. 

L. c. supr. 

De inst. div. Litt. 14.^* 

De Ord. Libr. S. Script. 

mtt.w 

Hody, p. 649. ' 


I Tbp omission of the Apocalypse Is frequently ex- 
plained by the expressed object of the Catalof^e, as a list 
i*t lMM)ks for public ccclnsiastical use ; baa Stt fiipAia 
avayv^KeoBoA, compared with the former canon : ort 
ou Sri iSuanKOus ^aA/sovs XiytcrOai iv rp CKffXqortf , k r.A. 
Yet compare the Gatalogne of Cytll. 

^ 'Fbe Catalogue odds likewise Uie Apostolical Consti- 
tiitions fSuirayal .. .iv bmw ^(^Atbl<) for esoteric use. 
When the Catalogue was confirmed in the Qutnisextlne 
Couni'Il (Gan. 2), the Constitutions were excluded on the 
ground of corruptions; but no notice was taken of the 
Epistles of Clement, boU) of which, as Is well known, are 
found at tlm end of the Cud. Alex., and are nicntlimed In 
the Index before the general summary of Ijooks ; which 
.sg.iln IS lollowed by the titles of the Ai)<x:rypljal iWlins 
of Sfilornon. 


9 He adds also “ tlic Afmstolic Canons,'* and according 
to one M8. tbo two EpIstU'S of Clement. 

* 'Die other rhief pnsbages in Eusebius are, U. K, ilL 8 
24; II. 23. His ol|)oct in the passage quoted Is avwtt^* 
Aauaaa<r0M ras StfAMOtiaas «rati% SuMjinis ypaAds« 

* The list concludes with the word^ rd M Aotwa ndvra 
S^ra KtiaBtt iv Ssvrdprf’ Kai baa pAv iv htskipru^ fiii 
avayivnaicaraif ravra ptfSi sari ooMfov h>ayiw»aKt 
KoOits IjKouaas .... 

* At the end of the list Athanasius say* f<c!^p. above), 
luiSsU rovTotc ewt/SoAA^, /ytijM roOmit a^eupeioBu ri. 

> Amphlloch. t. e. 

nvis Si ^aai r^v wpbs *Efipaiavt v6Bov, 

OVK ei kiyovTCf yvriaia^y^ b 

cZ«v* rC koinbvi KcJhkuc&v intarok&v 

Tivis piv Sara ^aaiv, oi Si rptis pAvov ' 








CANON 

lu case its authenticitjf is admitted (such seems to 
be his mesuiin^), the Apocalypse, The second class 
of disputed ix)oks (ium\€y6fieyd) he subdivid&t 
into two parts, the first consisting of suoii as were 
generally known and nn^gnised (yptipipa rots 
iroWoiS), including the Epistles of Jnmes^ Jude, 
2 Peter ^ 2, '6 John; and the second of those which 
he proiiouiuW spurious {v6Ba), that is which were 
either unautheutic or uuapostolic, as the Acts of 
Paul, the Shepherd, the Apocalypse of Peter, the 
Apocnlyp^ of John (if not a work of the''Apostle), 
and aa-ording to some the Gospel according to the 
Hi'hrews. Tliese two great classes ^ntain all the 
l)ooks which had rmdvwl ecclesiastical sanction, an<l 
were in common distinguished ilhom a thiiil class 
of heretical fonjeries {e.y. the Gdspcis of Thomas, 
Potei , Mathias, &c.). 

One [joint in the testimony of Eusebius is parti* 
nilarly desen ing of notice. The evidence in favour 
of the a]X)stolic authority of 2 Peter which can be 
derived from the existing wiitings of tlie first three 
cc*uturi<*s is extremely slender ; but Eusebius, who 
poshOss<Hl mon* copious materials, describes it as 
“goiierally well known;** and this circumstiuu'e 
alone suggests the necessity of remembering that 
the early Catalogues u^t on evidence no longer 
available for tls. In otlier respects the dassification 
of Eusebius is a fair summary of the results which 
follow from the cxaiUination of the extant ante- 
Nicene literature. 

The evideiKM of later writera is littl# more than 
the repetition or combinatjon of the testimonies 
already quotwl. An exaininution of table No. IV., 
p. 200, which includ<*s the most imjiortant Cfita- 
U^Hcs of the writings of the N. T., will convey a 
clear simiinmy of much that has been said, and 
supply the most im{M)rtant omissions. 

At the ora of the lieformation the question of 
the N. T. Canon hccamc again a subject of gieat 
though partial interest. The Ivisty dedtw of the 
Council of Ti-eiit, which aflirmed the authority of 
all the books commonly rweived, called out the 
opposition of controversialists, who quoted and eii- 
foieed the early doubts. EUASMUS with charac- 
teristic moderation deiiiotl the apostolic origin of the 
Epistle to the ffehreirs, 2 Peter, and the Apoca- 
lypsc, but left their canonical authority unques- 
tioned {Praef. ad Asitilegom,'), LutiiV.r, on the 
otliei hiUid, with bedd sel^ralioticc, created a [uircly 
sMbJwtivc standard for the canonicity of the Sciip- 
turcs ill the chaiacter of their ** teaching of Christ,** 
and while he placed the Gospel and first Epistle 
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of St. John, the Epistles of St. Paul to the liomans* 
Galatians, Ephesians, and the first Epistle of St* 
Peter, in the first rank as containing the ** kernel of 
Christianity,** he set aside the Epistk to the Hebrews, 
St, Jude, St, James, and the Apocalypse at the 
end of his version, and spoke of them and the iv- 
maiiiing Antilegomena wi& varying degrees of dis- 
respect, thougli he did not separate 2 Peter and 
2, 3 John from the other Epistles (comp. Landercr, 
Art. Kawm in Herzog*8 Encyklop, pp^ 296 ff.). 
The doubts which Luther rested mainly on internal 
evidence were variously extended by some of his fol- 
lowers (Mblamcthon, Centur. Magdeb,, Flacius, 
Gkbiiabd: comp. licuss, §334); and especially 
with a polemical aim against the Jfomish Church 
by Chrm^tz {Exam. Cone. Trid. i. 73). But 
while the*f»dency of the Lutheran writers was to 
place the Antilegomena on a lower stage of autho- 
rity, their views receiveil no direct sanction in auiy 
of the Lutheran symbolic bonks which admit the 
** prophetic and a|)ostolic writings of the Old and 
New Testaments,** as a whole, without further 
classification or detiul. The doubts as to the An- 
tilegomeua of the N. T. were not confined to the 
Lutherans. Carlstadt, who was originally a 
friend of Luther luid afterwards prafessor at Zurich, 
endeavoiifed to bring Luck the question to a critical 
discussion of evidence, and placed the Antilegomeim 
in a Uiird class ** on account of the controveisy as 
to the books, or l ather (ut certius loquar) as to their 
anthora’* (De Can. Script, pp. 410-12, cd. 
Credn.). Calvin, while he denied the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and at 
least questioned the authenticity of 2 Peter, did not 
set aside their ciuionicity {Praef, ad Hebr,; ad 
2 Petr ,) ; and ho notices the doubts as to St, Jams 
and St, Jude only to disniis.s them. 

The language of the Articles of the Church of 
England with reganl to the N. T. is remarkable. 
Ill the Articles of 1552 no list of the books- of 
S(‘ri])ture is given ; but in the Elizabethan Articles 
(1562, 1571) a definition of Holy Scripture is 
given as ** the Canonical books of tlie Old and New 
Testament, of whose authority was never any 
doubt in the Church ** (Art. vi.). This dcdnitioii 
is followed by an enumeration of the books of the 
0. T. and of the Apocrypha ; and then it is said 
summaiily, without a detailed catali^ue, ** all the 
books of the N. T,, as they are commonly received, 
we do receive and 9 count them for Canonical] 
(pro Canonicis habemus).** A distinction thus re- 
mains between the ** Canonical ** books, and such 
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Xf»n^ax Btx^trOat, ’I(uccu/3ov fiiae 
fiiav Ilerpov TT)e r' 'lutauvmv fiiav . . . 
rriv S' 'AiroicaAv^ce ryju 'Iwaeeov traAie 
fjice tyKpivovtrw, oi rr\tCavs St yt 
vaBov Aifvouyie. ^ O^rov a^tvStararos 
Karitfi* av tlrf rue Btonvtvcrrwv ypai^v . . . 

^ This Cniiun of Chrysostom, whicli agrees with that of 
the I'cHhito, lb fully Rup{)urted by the casual evidence oi 
the quotations which occur in his works. The quotation 
from 2 I^ter, whlcli 1 h iound in Horn, in Jttavn. 34 (33), 
tom. viil. p. 230 (ed. Par. \ stqpds alone. Suidoa' asser- 
tion (s. V. lcadeia|«) that ho received ** the Apocalypse and 
three Spistles if St. John" is nut supported by any other 
evidence. 

* Nicophorus adds to the disputed books "the Qqspel 
according to the Hebrews." In one MS. the ApoccUypse 
of 8t. John Is placed also among tho Apocryphal books 
(Credner, a. a. 0. p. 122). 

This catalogue, which exclmles the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Apoadypse (atatutum cat nihil alliid Icgi , 
in cocloaia deliere caihollca nisi .... ct ^uli ^nt/ecuit I 


cpistolns et septem alias ....), is followed by a section 
in which iniilostrius speaks of "other pieretics) wlio 
assert that the Epistle to the Hebrews Is not Paul’s" 
(//cur. 89). And in another place (//acr. 60) he reckons 
it as berc'sy to deny the autlieiiticily of tlie Gospel and 
Apocalypse of St. John. Tlie different statements seem 
to bo the result of careless compilation. 

» This catalogue is descrilied us "secundum antiquani 
translaiionem," and btonds parallel with those of Jerome 
and Augustine. The enuuierutiun of the Catholic epistles 
is somewhat ambiguous, but 1 believe that it includes 
only three epistles. Epistolae Petri ad gentes, Jarfiln, 
Johannis ad Purthos. The Insertion oi Judae after 
gentes, seems to have been a typ<jgraphiial error, for tlic 
present writer has not found the reading in any one of 
four MSS. which he haa examined. 

** in another place (Deeceks. (iffie. i. 12) Isidore nieti- 
tions without coiidenitilng the doubts which existed us to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, James, 2, 3 John, 2 IVfcr, liut 
nut os to Jude. 
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'* CanoDical books as have never been doubted in 
the Church and it seems impassible to avoid the 
conclusion that the framers of tlie Ai^icles intended 
to leave a freedom of judj^ment on a {wint on which 
the greatest of the continental reformers, and even 
of Romish scholars (Sixtus Sen. Biblioth. i. 1 ; 
Caietan, Praef. adEpp, ad Jac,^ 2, 3 John^ 
Jud,) were divided. The omissi^ coimot have 
arisen solely from the fact that the Article in ques- 
tion was fruinM with reference to the Church of 
Rome, \fith which the Church of England was 
agi^l on the N. T. Canon; for all the other pro- 
testant confessions which contain any list of books, 
give a list of the liooks of the New as well as of the 
Old Testament (Con/. Belg, 4 ; Conf. Gall. 3 ; 
Conf. Fid, 1). But if this license is rightly con- 
oeiled by the Anglican Articles, the great Vntei*s of 
the Church of England have not availed themselves 
of it. The early commentators on the Articles 
take little (Bumet) or no notice (Beveridge) of the 
doubts as to the Antilegomena ; and the chief con- 
troversialists of the Refonnation accepted the full 
Canon with emphatic avowal (Whitaker, Pisp, on 
Scripture, cxiv. p. 105 ; Fulke’s Defence of En»j. 
Trans, p. 8 ; Jewel, Defence of Apol. ii. 9, 1). 

7’he judgment of the Gi*eek Chuivh in the case 
of the O. T. was seen to be little mofe than a 
1*611601100 of the opinions of the West. The difrc]> 
ence between the Roman and Reformed Churches 
on the N. T. were less miaked ; and the two conflict- 
ing Greek confessions confirm in general fenns, 
without any distinct enumeration of books, the po- 
pular Canon of the ‘N. T. ((7vr. Luc. Conf. i. p. 
42 ; Dosith. Confess, i. p. 467). The confession ; 
of Metrophanes gives a complete list of the i 
books ; and compares their numbei' — thirty-three — , 
with the yeai-s of the Saviour’s life, that ** not even 
the number of the SaaxHl books might be devoid of 
a divine mystei*y.” {Metroph, Critop, Conf. ii. 105, 
Ed. Kimm. et Weissenb.). At pieseiit, as was 
already the case at the close of the 17th century 
(Leo Allatius, ap. Fabric. Bill. Grace, v. App. p. 
38), the Antilegomena are reckoned by the Greek 
Church as equal in Canonical authority in all re- 
sjiects witli the remaining books {Catechism, 1. c. 
bupr.). I 

The assaults which have been made, especially 
during the present oeiitur}’, upon the autlivnticity 
of the separate books of the Old and Now Testaments 
belong to the special articlef. The general 0001*86 
which they have taken is simple and natuml. 
Sender {Untersneh. d. Kan. 1771-5) first led the 
way towards the later subjective criticism, though 
he rightly connected the formation of the Canon 
with the formation of the Catholic Church, but 
without any clear rcoogiiition of the providential 
power which wrought in both. Next followed a 
bcrics of special essays in which the several books 
were discussed individually with little regard to the 
pla(‘4t which they occupy in the whole collection 
(Schleicrmacher, Bretschneider, De Wette, &c.). 
At last an ideal view of the eaily history of Chris- 
tianity was used as the standard by which the books 
were to be tried, and tht. books wci*e regarded us 
i*esults of typical fonns of doctrine and not the 
sources of tlicm (F. C. Baur, Schwegler, Zeller). 
All true sense of historic evidence was thus lost. 
The growth of the Church was left without expla- 
nation, and the ori^^nal relations and organic unity 
of the N. T. were ^sregarded. 

For the later period of the history of the N. T. 
Canon, from the close of the se.ond century, the 


great work of Lardner {Credibility of the Gospel 
History, Works i. — vi. Ed. Kippis, 1780 fur- 
nishea ample and trustworthy materials. For the 
earlier period his ciiticism is necessaiily imperfect, 
and requires to be combined with the results ot 
later inquiries. Kirchhofer’s collection of the ori- 
ginal passages which boar on the history of the 
Canon {Qnellensammluwj, u, s. w., Zurich, 1844) 
is useful and fairly complete, but frequently inac- 
curate. The writings of F. C. Baur and his fol- 
lowers often contain very valuable hints as to the 
characteristics of the several books in relation to 
later tosching, however perverse their conclusions 
may be. la opposition to them Thiersch has vin- 
dicated, perhaji^ with an excess of zeal, but yet in 
the main rightly^ the position of the Apostolic writ- 
ings ih relation to the fii-st age ( Versuch zur Her- 
stellung, u, s. to., Erlangen, 1845; and Et'voieder- 
ung, u. s. to., Erlang., 1846). The section of Reubs 
on the subject {J>ie Gesch. d. heil. Schriften 
N. T., 2te Au6. Bmunschw. 1853), and the ai*ticle 
of Lunderer (Herzog’s Eneykhp. s. v.) contain va- 
luable summaries of the evidence. Other references 
and a fuller discussion of the chief points are given 
by the author of this ni*ticle in The History of the 
Canon of the N. T. (Cambr. 1855). [B. F. \V.J 

CANOPY (irwi'esiretoi^ ; comypcMn\ Jud. 21, 
xiii. 9, xvi. 19). The canopy of Holofcrnes is the 
only one mentioned, although, perh.aps, from the 
“pillars” of the litter [Bed] de5ci*ibcd in Cant. iii. 
10 , it may be aigued that its equifKigc would include 
a canopy. It probably retained the mowiuilo nets 
or cnrtiiins in whi(>h the name oiiginnted, although 
its description (Jud. x. 21) betrays luxury and 
display rather than such simple usefulness. Vano 
{R, R. ii. 10, 8) uses qua§ in compeis jacent ot 
languid women very much as dvairavdjucvos .... 
iy Ty Kwyavsiqj (1, c.) describes the position of a 
luxiirious^^eiieral. (For further classical illustra- 
tion, see ^ct. of Ant. art. CONOPKUM.) It migld 
possibly be asked why Judith, whose business was 
cscaiie without delay, should have taken the trouble 
to pull down the c.'inopy on the body of Hulofemes ? 
Probably it was an iiistuice of the Hebrew notion 
that blood should be instantly covered (curnp. 
2 .Sam. \x. 12; Lev. xvii. 13) [Blood]; and lor 
this purpose the light bedding of Syria was iniule- 
quate. [Bed.] Tent furiiitui’e also is naturally 
lighter, even when most luxurious, thcari that of a 
palace; and thus a woman’s hand might un6x it 
from the pillars without much difficulty. [H. H.] 

CANTICLES (Dn'IPn Song of Songs, 
i, e. the most beautiful of songs ; fofia hopdrwy ; 
Cantkum Canticorum), entitled iii the A, V. The 
Song of Solomon. No look of the 0. T. has 
been the subject of more varied criticism, or been 
more frequently selected for sepamte translation 
than the S<»ig of Solomon; It may* bo convenient 
to consider it under four points of view : — I. Au- 
thor and date ; II. Form ; IH. Meaning ; IV. Ca- 
nonicity. 

I, 'Author and date. — By the Hebrew title it is 
ascribed to Solomon ; a(id so in all the versions, and 
by the majority of Jewish and Christian writers, on- 
cirat and modem. In fact, if we except a few of 
the Talmudical writers (Bava Bathra, R. Moses 
Kimclii ; see Graves Key), who assigned it to the 
age of Hezeldah, there is scaicely a dissentient voice 
down to the dose of the liist century. More recent 
criticism, however, has called in question this deep- 
rooteil, and well accredited tradition. Among'Eng- 
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Ufh scholars Kcniiicott, umoii^ (loitnan Kichorn 
and KosenmfUler, regal'd the poem as belonging to 
the age of Kzm and Nehemiah (Kennicott, Diss. i. 
pp. 20-22; Eichom, Isagogen in K T. P. iii. 
§ Q47, p. 531, if. ed. sec. ; Itosenm. Animadv, on 
itowtk. Praelect.f Schol, in V. T,). Kennicott 
based his opinidn upon the uniform insertion of 
the \ in all the copies, in the name of David 
(I'H). The name, however, occurs only once 
(iv. 4) ; and the insertion of the letter in this soli- 
tary instance is easily accounted ibr by a supposed 
error in transcription. At any rate the inseiiion 
of the ^ would not bring the Canticles so far down 
as the time of Ezra ; since we find the same ^u- 
liarity in Hos. iii. 5, and Am. vi. 5 (G^n. 
Lex. 8, V.). The charge of Chaldaism has been 
vigorously pressed by Ftosenmiilier, and especially 
by Eichoru. But Gesenius (ffeb, Gr, §2) assigns 
the book to the golden age of Hebrew litera- 
tum, and traces “ the few solitary Chaldaisms ” 
which occur in the writings of that age to the 
hands of (Chaldee copyists. Gesenius has tnoi-e- 
over suggestcil on important distinction between 
Chaldaisms, and dialectic variations indigenous to 
N. Palestine, ^here he conjectures thjit .Judges and 
Canticles wer^om])osed. The application of this 
principle is &i||^ieiit to eliminate mobi of the Chal- 
daisms alleged by Eichoru (e. g, ^ for ; 

while the occiurence of similar forms in Phoenician 
affords an iudioation of other intrusive forces beside 
the Aramean acting upon the Biblical Hebrew. 
Kor is the suggestion of Gesenius that the book was 
writbni in N. Palestine, and consequently tinge»l 
with a local colouring, inconsistent with the opinion 
which places it among the ** one thousand and five** 
songs of Solomon (1 K. iv. .32). Comp. 1 K. ix. 19 
with 2 Chr, viii. 6, wheio the buildings of liClauioii 
are decidedly contrasted with those of Jerusalem, 
aud are not therefore to be confounded 'with the 
“house of the fomst of Lebanon” (IK. vil. 2), 
which was probably in Jerusalem. By a further 
comparison of these i>a.s.sngcs with Robinson (/lib/. 
Pes. iii. 441), who describes remains of massive 
buildings as still standing on Lebanon, it will appear 
probable that Solomon had at least a hunting-seat 
somewhere on the slopes of that mountain (comp. 
Cant. iv. 9). In such a retreat, and under the in- 
fluence of ite scenery, and the language of the sur- 
rounding peasantry, he may have written Canticle. 
Artistically this would have been in keeping with 
the general tonditions of postoi-al poetry. In our 
own language such compositions are not unfre- 
quently accommodated to rustic ideas, and some- 
times to provincial dialects. If, moreover, it should 
be urged that Chaldaisms are not provincialisms ; 
it may be replied that Solomon could freely be 
ignorant of the Aramean literature of his own time, 
and that he muy have consciously used it for the 
purpose of enrichment (Gesen. I/eb, Or. §§ 2, 4). 

The title, though it is poasibly too flattering to 
ha,ve come from the hand of Solomon, must have 
existed in the copy used by the LXX., and cons^ 
quently can lay claim to a respectable antiquity. 
The moral argument put forward by tlie supporten 
of the most recent literal interpretation, and based 
upon the improbability of Solomon's criminating 
hknself (see below), is not very conclusive. His 
conduct could easily be traced to a spirit of gene- 
rous self^ocusation ; and at any rate it need not bo 
exalte above the standaH which was likely to 
flourish in •the atmosphere of a court such os his. 
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On the whole then it seems unnecessary to de))art 
from the plain meaning of the Hebrew title. 

Supposing the date fixed to the roign of Solomon, 
great ingenuity has been employed by the Kabbi- 
uical and some Christian writers, in deteimining at 
what period of that monarch's life the poem was 
written (see Pol. SgnfPref. ad Cnnt.y The point 
at issue seems to have been whether Solomon ever 
repented after his fall. If he did, it was contended 
that the ripeness of wisdom exhibited in tlie Song 
seemed the natural growth of such an experience : 
if he did not, it was urged that no other than a spi- 
ritually-minded man could have composed such a 
poem ; and that therefore it must have been written 
while Sidomon was still the cherished of God. 
Then again it w-as a'moot point whether the com- 
position was the product of Solomon's matured 
wisdom, or the fresh outburst of his warm and 
passionate youth ; whether in fact the master ele- 
ment of the poem were the literal form, or the 
allegorical niejuiing. The question resolves itself 
into one of irUerpretatiim^ and must be deter- 
mined by refeience to HI. j^low. 

II. Form . — "this question is not determined by 
the Hebrew title. The rendering of 

mentioiuMl by Simonis (Lcj?. //cb.\ “ scries carmi- 
nimC* (comp, creipb^ chain), and adopted by 
Paulus, Goorl, and other commentators, ciui 
scarcely comj)ete with Goseii. “Song of Songs, 
I. e. the most beautiful of songs” (comp. i*s. 
xlv. 1, “ a delightful song,” Gesen.; 

“ carmen jucundum,'* Rosenm. ; comp, also Theocr, 
Idg. viii. npoaipiKhs fi4\os). The non-continuity 
which many critics attribute to the poem is far 
from being a modern discovery. This is suffi- 
ciently attested by the Lat. “ Canticacanticoruin,” 
and the Chaldee poraphi'ase, “the songs and 
hymns which Solomon, the prophet, the king of 
Israel, uttered in the spirit of prophecy before the 
Lord.” Ghislerius (16th cent.) comidcred it a 
Iraina in five acts. One of the first separate trans- 
lations published in England is entitled “ The Can- 
ticles, or Baladcs of Solomon, in Englysh metre,” 
1549; and in 1596 appear^ Solomon's Song in 
8 ecl^ues, by J. M. [Jervase Markham] ; the 
number of eclogues in this latter production being 
the same as that of the Idylls into which the 
book wiu afterwards divided by John. Down to 
the 18fn cent., however, the Canticles were 
generally reganled as continuous. 

Gregoiy Na/iaiixus calls it yvpuf^iKhy bpapd re 
fcol fa/na. According to Patrick, it is a “ Pastoral 
Eclogue,” or a “ Diamatic poem;" according to 
Lowth, “ aiiepithalamium, or iapttrrbs nuptialis of 
a pastoral kind .'' Michaelis and Kosenmiiller, while 
diiVering as to its interpretation, agree in making 
it continuous, “ carmen amatorium” (Mich.). A 
modified continuity was suggested by Bossuet, who 
divided tlie Song into 7 parts, or scenes of a pas- 
toral drama, corresponding with the 7 days of the 
Jewish huptial ceremony (Lowth, Praelect, zxx.). 
Bossuet is followed by Cfdmet, Percy, Williams, 
and Lowth ; but his division is impugned by Taylor 
(Fragm. Cabnet')^ who proposes one of 6 days; and 
considers the drama to be posimifptialf not arde- 
nuptialf as it is explained by Bossuet. The entire 
nuptial theory has been severely handled by J. D. 
Michaelis, and the literal school of interpreters in 
general. Michadis attacks the first day of Bo.s8aet, 
and involves in its destruction tlie remaining six 
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(Not. ad Lowth. Pmd. xxxi.). It should be ob- 
served that Lowtb does uot compi omise himself to 
the perfectly dramatic character of tj»e poem. He 
makes it a drama, but only of the minor kin^, t. c. 
dramatic as a dialogue ; and therefore not more dra- 
matic than an Idyll of Theocritus, or a Satire of 
Horace. The fiict is, that die was uQable to dis- 
cover a plot ; and evidently meant a good deal more 
by the teim “ pastoral ** than by the term “ drama.** 
Moreover, it seems clear, that if the only dramatic 
element in Cant, be the dialc^e, the rich pastoral 
oliaracter of its scenery, and allusions, renders the 
teim dramri, less applicable than that of idglL 
Ilossiiet, however, claiiiia it as a regular drama with 
all the proprieties of the classic model. Now the 
question is not so much whether the Canticles 
make up a drama, or a series of idylls, ns which 
of these tw’o Greek iiiuncs the more nearly ex- 
presses its form. And if with Lowth we recog- 
nize a chorus completely sympathetic and rusistiuit, 
it is didicult to sec how we can avoid calling the 
poem a drama. But in all the translations of the 
allegorical school which are Kised upon the dra- 
matic idea, the interference of the chorus is so in- 
frequent, or so indefinite ; the absence of anything 
like a dramatic progress and deA'elopinent su^cient 
to enlist the sympathy of a chorus is so evident, 
that the strongly marked idgllic scenery could not 
fail to outweigh the scarcely peiceptible elements 
of dramatic intention. Accordingly the Idyllic 
theory, propounded by Sig. Melcsegonio, confinnwl 
by the use of a similar form among the Arabians, 
under the name of ** Ctissides** (.Sir VV. Jones, 
Poe:f, As. Comment, iii.), and adopted by Good, 
became for a time the favourite hypothesis of the 
allrgorical school. After Markham’s translation, 
however (see above), and the division of Gliisle- 
rius, we cannot consider this theoty as originating 
either with the learned Ihilian transbilor, or, as 
suggested by Mr. Horne, with Sir W. Jones. 

The idyllic foim seeni.s to have recommended 
itself to the allegorical school of tmiislators as 
getting rid of that dramatic unity and plot which 
their system of interpretation reduced to a suree»> 
.sion of events without any culminating issue. In 
fact, it became the established method of division 
both with literal ana nllegorical translators; c. </. 
Herder, ’Pye l$mith, Kleuker, Magnus; and as laic 
as 1840 was maintained by Dr. Noyes of Harvard 
University, an ultra liter^ist. But the jmijority 
of recent translators belonging to the literal school 
have adopted the theory of Jacobi, originally pro- 
posed in 1776, and since developed by Umbreit, 
llVald, Meier, &c. Based as this theory is upon 
the dramatic evolution of a simple lovc-stoiy, it 
supplies that essential movement and interest, the 
want of which was felt by Lowth ; and justifies the 
application of the term drama, to a composition of 
which it manifests the vital principle and oiganic 
structure. 

By the reactionary allegorists, of whom Kosen- 
mullcr may be considered the representative, tiie 
.Song of Solomon has either been made absolutely 
continuous, or has been divided with reference 
to its spiritual meaning, rather than its external 
form (c. g, Hengstenbe^, and Prof. Burrowes). 

The supposition t^t the Cant, supplied a model 
to Theocritus seems based on merely verbal coinci- 
dences, such as could scarcely fail to occur between 
two writers of pastoral poetry (comp. Cunt. i. 9, 
vi. 10, with Theocr. xviii. 80, 36 ; Cant. iv. 1 1 with 
TIkjoct. XX. 26, 27 ; Cant. viii. 6, 7, with TheiKT. 
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xxiii. 23-26 ; see other passives in Pol. Sgn» ; 
Lowth, Pt'oeL; Gray’s Keg). In the essential 
miitrers of form and of ethical tciwhing, the re- 
semblance does not exist. 

HI. Meaniruj. — ^'fhe whools of interpretation 
may be divid^ into three: — the mgstical, or 
tgjncal ; the allegorical ; and the literal. 

1. The mystical interpretation is properly an 
ortshoot of the allegorical, and probably owes its 
origin to the necessity which was felt of supplying 
a literal basis for the speculations of the allegorists. 
This basis is either the marriage of ^^oIomon with 
iluuraoh’s daughter, or his maninge with an Israel- 
itish woman, the Shulamite. 'J’he former (taken 
together With Hannei'^s variation) was the favourite 
opinion of the mystical interpreters to the end 
of the 18tli century: the latter has obtained since 
its introduction by Goo<i (1863). The mystical 
inteiq>retiition in.akes its first appearance in Origen, 
who wrote a voluminous commentary upon the Cant. 
Its literal Vsasis, minus the mystiral a[»plication, is 
condemned by Theodoret (a. 1>. 420). It i-eiippeiVi s 
in Abulph.aragius (1226-1286), and w.is ret;iMve«l 
by Grotius. As involving a liteial btisis, it was 
vehemently objected to by Sauctiiis; Durliain, an<i 
Caloviiis; but apprevcMl of, .and ^teiiiatizeil by 
Bnssiiet, endorsed by JiOwch, and for the ]an- 
poso of translation by Percy .and Williams. The 
ailments of Calovius provente<l its taking root in 
Geimtuiy: and the substitution by <b»od of an 
Israelitish for an Kgyptinn bride has not saved tbc 
geneial theory fi-orn the neglect which was iiient- 
able after tlie retictionmy movement of the lOth 
centmy allegorists. 

2. Allegorical, — Xotwithstuiiding the attempts 
which have been made to discover this principle of 
interpretation in the l.X.\, (Cant. iv. 8) ; Jesus 
Sira(^ (xlvii. 14-17) ; VVisd. (viii. 2); and Joseph, 
(e. Apion. i. ^ 8) ; it is Impossible to trace it with 
any certainty farthei back than the Talmud (see G ins- 
burg, Introd.). According to the Talmud the beloved 
is t^en to be God, the loved one, or bride, i^* the 
conijregation of Israel. This general relation is ex- 
panded into more pailicular detail by the Targum. 
or Chaldee Paraphrase, wliich treats the Song ti 
songs as an allegorical history of the Jewish people 
from the HIxodus to the coming of the Messiah, and 
the building of the third temple. In onier to 
make out the parallel, recourse was had to the 
most extraordinary devices: e. g. the reduction of 
words to their numerical value, and the fi*ec inter- 
changing of words similar to each other in sound. 
Elaborate as it was, the interpretation of the Tar- 
gum was still furtlier developed by the mediaeval 
Jews; but generally constructed upon tlie same 
allegorical hypothesis. It was introduced into 
their liturgical services ; and during the prsecii- 
tions of the middle ages, its consoling appeal to 
the past and future glories of Israel maintained it 
as the popular exposition of a national poem. It 
would be strange if so universal an influence as 
t^t of the hchol^tic philosophy had not obtained 
aU expression in the interpretation of the Caiiticles. 
Such an expression we find in the theory of Ibn 
Caspe (1200-1250), which considen the book as 
representing the union between the active intellect 
(inteliectUB agens), and the receptive or material 
ifdeUect (int^ectus materialis). A new school 8l 
Jewish interpretation was originated by Mendels- 
Bohb (1729-1786) ; which, without actually deny- 
ing the existence of an allegorical meaning, deter- 
mined to keep it in abeyance, and meanwhile to 
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dfivote itself to the liteml interpretation. A t present 
the moet learned Kabbis, following Lowesohn, linvc 
nbandomHl the allegoricuil inteiprotation in t4>to 
(Hexheiraer, 1848; Philippson, 1854). 

In the Cliristiaii Church, Uie Tulmndical inter- 
prettition, iinporte<l by Origen, was all but univer- 
sally receive(L It was impugned by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia CiGO-429), but continued to hold its 
ground as the orthodox theory till the nrvival of 
letters ; when it was called in question by Erasmus 
and (Irotiua, and was gnulutdly supej*se<le<l by 
the typical theory ofGrotius, Bossuet, Lowth,&c. 
'Fhis, Iiowever, was not eftected without a severe 
struggle, in which Sanctius, Durham, and Caloviua 
were the champions of the ailnjorioal against the 
typical theory. The latter seems to bavfe been 
mainly identifiM with (irotius (Pol. Syn^t and 
wjuj stigmatised by Calovius as the heresy of Theo- 
dore Mopsuest.y condemned at the 2iid council of 
(Constantinople, and revived by the Anabaptists. 
In the 18th rentury the allegoriad theory was 
n>a«wc)t(>d, and reconstructed by Pullendorf (177G), 
:ui<l tlie reactionary allegorists; the majority of 
whom, however, with Hosenm. return to the 
system of the Chaldee Paiaphrase. 

Some of the more remarkable variations of the 
allegorical scho^ are: — (a.) The extension of tlie 
C^haldce allegory to the Christian Church, originally 
prqjectejl by Apoiiius (7th century), ^d more 
fully wrought out by De Lyra (127 i)-134!d, Bright- 
man ( I GOU) , and Cocccius ( 1 603-1 699). According 
(o De Lyia, chaps, ii.-vii. describe the history of the 
Ismelites fi-oin the Exodus to the birth of Christ; 
chap. \ ii. ad lin. the history of the Christian Church 
to (Joiistantine. Brightman divides the Cant, into 
a history of the Leynlf and a history of the Evange^ 
Heal Chundi ; his detail is highly elaborate, e, g. 
in Cant. v. 8, he discovers an allusion to Peter 
Waldo (1160), and in verse 13 to Itobert Trench 
( 1 290). (6.) Luther’s theory limits the allegorical 
meaning to the contemporaneous history of the 
.lewish people under 8oloin<in. (c.) According to 
(•hislcriiis, and Com. a Lapide the Bride is tlie 
Virgin 31ary, (</.) Puflendorf refers the spiritual 
s(>nse to the circumstances of our Saviour’s death 
and burial. 

3. The Literal interpretation seems to have 
been connected with the general movement of 
'fheodore Mopsuest. (300-429) and his followers, 
in opposition to the extravagances of the early 
C^hristiaa allegorists. Its scheme was nuptial, with 
Pliarooh’s dalighter as the bride. That it was by 
many regarded as the only admissible interpretation 
appears from Theodoret, who mentions this opinion 
only to condemn it. Borne down and overwhelmed 
by the prolific genius of mediaeval allegory, we 
have a glimpse of it in Abulpharagius (vid. supr.) ; 
and in. the M8. commentary (Bodl. Oppenh. Coll. 
No. 625), cited by Mr. Ginsbuig, and by him 
referred conjccturally to a French Jew of the 12th 
or 13th ^t. This Commentary anticipates more 
recent criticism by interpreting the Song as cc/c- 
brattng the humbie hee of a shepherd and sA^p- 
yrdess. The' extreme litend view was propounded 
by (^tellio (1544) ; who called the Cant. “ Col- 
loquium Salomonis cum amieA quddam Sula- 
mithft,” and rejected it from the Canon. Following 
out this idea, Whiston (1723) recoraised tlio book 
as n composition of Solomon ; but denounced it as 
foolish, lascivious, and idolatrous. Meanwhile th» 
theory was adoptedUby Grotiua as the 
literal basis of a secondary and spiritual interpre- 
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tation ; and, after its dramatical development by 
Bossuet, long continued to be the stiindard scheme 
of the iiiy>tieal school. In 1803 it was recon- 
structed by Good, with a Jewish instead of an 
Egyptian bride. The purely literal theory, op- 
posed on the one hand to the allegorical interpreta- 
tion, and on the other to Castellio and Whiston, 
owes its origin to Germany. Midiaelis (1770) 
regarded the Song as an exponent of wedded love, 
innocent, and happy. But, while justifying iti» 
admission into the Canon, he is betrayed into a 
levity of rcm.ark altogether inconsistent with the 
supposition that the book is inspired (Not. nd 
Lowtii. Vrael.). From this time the scholarship 
of Germany wjts mainly cnlisU'd on the side of the 
liteialists. The literal basis became thoroughly 
dissociated from the mystical superstructuie ; and 
all tliat remained to be done was to elucidate the 
true scheme of the former. The most generally 
received interpretation of the modern liti^ialists is 
that which was originally proposed by Jacobi 
(1771), adopted by Herder, Ammon, Umbieit, 
hVald, &c. ; and more recently by Trof. Meier of 
Tubingen (1854), and in England by Mr. Gins- 
burg, in his very excellent tninslation (1857). 
Awarding to the detailed application of this view 
as given by Mr. Ginsburg, the Song is intended to 
display the victory of humble and const nit lore 
over the temptations of wealth and royalty. The 
tempter is Solomon: the object of Ids si^uctive 
endeavours is a Shulamite shepherdess, who, sui- 
roiindcKl by the glories of the court, and the fasci- 
nations of unwonted splendour, pines for the shep- 
herd-lov(>r from whom she has been involuntarily 
separated. 

The drama is divided into 5 sections, indicated 
by tlie thrice repeated formula of adjuration (ii. 7, 
iii. 5, viii. 4), and the use of another closing sen- 
tence (v. 1). 

Section I (Ch. i. — ii. 7) : scene — a country seat 
of Solomon. The shepherdess is committed to the 
charge of the court-ladies (“daughtere of Jeru- 
salem ”) ; who have been in^ructed to prepare the 
way for the royal approach. Solomon makes on 
imsncccssful attempt to win her aliections. 

Sect. 2 (ii. 8 — iii. 5) : the shepherdess explains 
to the court-ladies the cruelty of her brothers, 
which had led to tlie separation between herself 
and her beloved. 

Sect. 3 (iii. 6 — v. 1) : entry of the royal train 
into Jerusdem. The shepheixl follows his be- 
trothed into the city, and proposes to rescue her. 
Some of her Court companions are favourably im- 
pressed by her constancy. 

Sect. 4 (v. 2 — viii. 4): the shepherdess tells 
her dream, and still fiirther engages Hie sympathies 
of her companions. The king’s ftatteries and pro- 
mises are unavailing. 

Sect. 5 (viii, 5-14); the conflict is over ; virtue 
and trutl^avo won the victory : and the shep- 
herdess ^d her beloved return to their happy 
home ; visiting on the way the ti-ee beneath whose 
shade they*fli'&t plighted their troth (viii. .5). Her 
brothers repeat the promises which tiicy luul once 
made conditioiially upon her virtuous and irre- 
proachable conduct. 

Such is a brief outline of the scheme roost re- 
cently projected by the literalists. It must not be 
suppos^, however, that the supporters of the 
alleyorioal interpretation have been Anally driven 
from the Held, Even in Germany a strong band 
of reactionary Allegori.<(ts have inaintaiiuMl their 
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ground, including duch names as Ilug, Kaiser, 
^senmttlier, Hahn, and Hengstenberg. On the 
whole, their tendency is to return to the Chaldee 
Paraphrase ; a tendency which is specially marked in 
Rosenm^lcr. In England the battle of the Literalists 
has been fought by Dr. Pye Smith {Congreg, Mag. 
for 1837,38); in America by Prof. Noyes, who 
adopts the extreme erotic theory, and is unwilling 
to recognize in Cant, any moral or religiom design. 
It should be observed that sodi a sentiment as Uiis 
of Dr. Noyes is utterly alien to the views of Jacobi 
and his followers ; who conceive the reoommendar 
tion of virtuous love and constancy to be a portion 
of the very high^t moral teaching, and in no way 
unworthy of an ihspiiied writer. 

The allegorical interpretation has been defended 
in America by Professors Stuart and Burrowes. The 
internal arguments adduced by the allegorists are 
substantially the same which were urged by Calo- 
vius a^inst the literal basis of the mystical inter- 
pretation. The foljlpwing are specimens : — 

(u.) Paiticulars not applicable to Solomon (v. 
2) : (6.) particulars not applicable to the wife of 
Solomon (i. 6, 8 ; v. 7 ; vii. 1, cf. i. 6) : (c.) So- 
lomon addras^ in the second person (viii. 12): 
(J.) narticulars inconsistent with the ordinary>con- 
ditiofe of decent love (v. 2): (e.') date 20 years 
after Solomon’s marriage with Phar^h’s daughter 
(comp. Cant. v. 4, and 1 K. vi. 38). It will readily 
be observed that these arguments do not in any 
wav aifect the theory of Jacobi. 

For extenml arguments tlie* allegorists depend 
principidly upon Jewish tradition^ awl 4he amlogy 
of Oriental ^ry. The value of the former, as 
respects a composition of the 10th cent. B.C., is 
estimated by Mich. {Not, ad Zowth.) at a very 
low rate. For the latter, it is usual to refer to 
such authors as Chardin, Sir W. Jones, Herbelot, 
&c. (see Rosenm. Animad.), RosenmUller gives a 
song of Hafiz, with a paraphrase by a Turkish 
commentator, which unfolds the spiritual meaning. 
For other specimens of the same kind sec Lane’s 
Egyptians, On tl^ other hand the objections 
taken by Dr. JSojfe are very important {New 
Transl.), It wouM seem that there is one essen- 
tial difference between the Song of Solomon and 
the allegorical compositions of the poets in question. 
In the latter the allegory is more or less avowed; 
and distinct reference is made to the Supreme 
Being ; in the former there is nothing of tlie kind. 
But the most important consideration adduced by 
the litoialists is the fact that the Cant, are the 
produ^on of a different country, dnd separated 
from iqp songs of the Sufis and the Hindoo mys- 
tics by an interval of nearly 2000 years. To which 
it may be added that the Song of Solomon springs 
out of a religion which has nothing in common 
with the Pan^ebm of Persia and India. In short, 
the conditions of production in the two cases are 
utterly dissimilar. But the liteitdisti| are not 
^ntent with destroying this analogy ; they proceed 
ferther to maintain that allegories do not generally 
o(x:ur in the sacred writings without some intima- 
tion of their secondary meaning, wliich intimation 
in the case of the Cant, is not forthcoming. Thw 
argue from the total silence of our Lord and His 
apMtln respecting thu book, not indeed that it is 
uninspir^ ; but ^t it was never intended to beer 
within its poetic envelope that mystical sense 
vrhich would have rendered it a perfect treasury 
of rrference for Paul, when unfolding the spiritual 
relation between Christ and His church (see 2 Cor. 


xi. 2 ; Rom. vii. 4 ; Eph. v. 23-32). Again, it is 
urged, that if tluM poem be allegorically spiritual, 
then its spiritualism is of the very highest order, 
and utterly inconsistent with the opinion which 
assigns it to Solomon. The philosophy of Solomon, 
as given in Eccl., is a philosophy of indillerence, 
apparently suggested by the exhaustion of all 
sources of physical enjoyment. The religion of 
Solomon had but little practical influence on his 
life ; if he wrote the glowing spiritualism of tlie 
Cant, when a young man, how can we account for 
his fearful degeneracy ? If the poem was the pi-o- 
duction of his. .old age, how can we reconcile it 
with thq,last fret recorded of him that “ his heart 
was not pegrilcti with the Lord, his Cod For 
the same reason it is maintain^ that no other 
writer would havift selected Solomon as a symbol 
of the Messiah. The excessively amative character 
of some passages is designate as almost blas- 
phemous when supposed to be addressed by Christ 
to His church (vii. 2, 3, 7, 8): and tlie fact tliat 
tlie dramatis personae arc three, is regarded as de- 
cidedly subversive of the allegorical theor)\ 

The strongest argument on the side of the alle 
gorists is the matrimomal metaphor so fiequontly 
employed in the Scriptures to describe the i elation 
between Jehovah and Israel (Ex. xxxiv. If), Id ; 
Num. XV. 39 ; l*s. Ixxiii. 27 ; Jcr. iii. 1-1 1 ; Ez. 
xvi., xxiiL, &c.). It is fully stated by Prof. Stuni't 
(0. r. (5won). On the other hand the litcialists 
deny so early a use of tlie metaphor. I’hey con- 
tend that the phrase “ to go whoring after other 
gods ” describes a litoral fact ; and that even the 
metaphor as used by the prophets who lived atler 
Solomon implies a wedded relation, and therefore 
cannot be compared with tlie ante-nuptial affection 
which forms the subject of Cant. 

IV. CawmicHii, — It has already been observeil 
that the book was rejected from the Canon by Cas- 
tcllio and Whiston ; but In no case has its i ejection 
been defended on external grounds. It is found in 
tlie LXX., and in the translations of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodot. It is contained in the cata- 
logue-given in the Talmud, and in the catalogue 
of Mclito ; and in short we have the same evidence 
for its canonicity as that which is commonly ad- 
duced for the canonicity of any book of the 0. T. 

(In addition to the ordinary sources, reference 
is advised to Lowth, Praelect, xxx., xxxi., together 
with the notes of Michaelis, and the animadvei- 
sions of Rosenmtiller, Oxon. 1821 ; Harmer’s Du/- 
lineSf &c., London, 2nd ed. 177.5 ; Transl. with 
notes by Mason Good, L’ond^803 ; Congreg, Mag. 
for 1837 and 1838 ; New Transl. of Proo. Eccl, 
and Cant, by Prof. Noyes, Boston, 1846 ; Coiw- 
mentary on Nongr, &c,, by I*rof. Burroives, Phila- 
delphia, 1853 ; Doe Oereitete ffcAelied, by .1. T. 
Jacobi, 1771 ; 8alomm*s Lieder der Liebe, &c., in 
vol. iii. of Heifer’s works, Stuttgart, and Tubingen, 
1852 ; Das Hohelied Sahmds, &c., by Ewald, Got- 
tingen, 1826 ; Das IftJw Lied Salomonia ausgelegt 
von W. Hengstenberg, Berlin, 1863; Das Hohe 
Ac., by Ernst Meier, Ttibipgen, 1854 ; The 
Befog of Bongs^ Ac., by C. D. Ginsburg, Lend., 
1857 ; the last mentioned is specially recommended 
to the English reader). [T. E. B.] 

OAPEB'NAUM (Rec. T. Kawcpvood/i ; Lachm. 
with B. Ktt^ofwaei/it as if DIMJ *lD!Dr ** village of 
jlachum Syriac 1^.20 QuaJ Peschi 

9213 ; Cnphamaum)t a name* with 
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which all are familiar as that of the scene of many 1), on Simon’s wife’s mother (^Matt. viii. 14; Mark 
acts and inoideuta in the life of Christ. There is i. 30; Luke iv. 38), the paialytic (Matt. ix. 1; 
no mention of Capernaum in the 0. T. or Apo- Mark ii. 1 ; Luke v. 18), and the man afflicted 
crypha, but the jpas^e Is. ix. 1 (in Hebrew, viii. 23) with an unclean devil (Mark i. 33 ; Luke iv. 33). 
is applied to it by St. Matthew. The word Caphar The son of the nobleman (John iv, 46) was, though 
in the name perhaps indicates that the place was of resident at Capernaum, healed by woi^s which op- 
iate foundation. [Caphau.] jiear to have been spoken in Ciuia of Calilce. At 

The few notices of its situation in the N. T. are f’apcniauin occuired the incident of the child (Mark 
not suflicient to enable us to determine its exact ix. 33 ; Matt, xviii. 1 ; comp. xvii. ^4) ; and in 
position. It was on the western shore of the Sea of the synagogue there was spoken the wonderful di» 
Galilee (r4)y wopadoA.ao’O'fav, Matt. iv. 13; comp, course of .lulin vi. (sec \eise 59). 

John vi. 24), and, if recent discovenes are to be 'I'hc doom which our Lord pronounced against 
trusted (Cui'eton’s Hitrian lica, John vi. 17), was Cupemanm and the other unlielieving cities of the 
of suHicient importance to give to that f<ea, in whole plain of Gennesareth has been remarkably fulfilled, 
or in part, the name of the “ lake of Capernaum.** In the present day no ecclcsia.stical traflirion even 
(This was the case also with Tiberias, at the other ventures to lix its site; and the contest between 
extremity of the lake. Corap. John vi. 1, “the the rival claims of the two most probable spots is 
sea of GMilce of Tiberias.'*) It was in the “ land one of the hottest, and at the same time the most 
of Geiinesaret** (Matt. xiv. 34, comjMircd with hoj)eleas, in bacied topography. Fortunately no- 
John vi. 17, 21, 24), that is, the rich, busy plain thing hangs on the decision. The spots in dispute 
on the west shora of the lake, which we know from are 1. Khun Minyeh^ a mound of ruins which takes 
the descriptions of .Josephus and from other, sources its name from on old khan hai'd by. This mound 
to have been at that time one of the most prosper- is situated close u[)nn the sca-shorc at the noilh- 
ous and ci-owded districts in all Palestine. [Gen- western extremity of the plain (now El (Jhuwcir). 
MKSARETH.] Being on the shore, Capernaum was It is of some extent, but consisting of heaps only 
lower than Nazareth and Cana of Gnlilee, fmm with no visible ruins. These ai*e south of the 
which the inad to it was one of descent (John ii. 12; ruined khan; and north of them, close to the 
Luke iv. 31), a mo<le of speech which would apply water-line of the lake, is a large spring surrounded 
to the general level of the spot even if our Loi-d'a by vegetation and overshadow*^ by a tig-tree which 
expression “exalted unto heaven** Matt. ;oves it its name — Ain et Tin (the spring of the 

xi. 23) had any reference to height of position in figtree). Three miles south is anotW large spring 
the town itself. It was of sufficient size to be called the “ Pound Fountain,” which is a mile and 
always oilled a “ city ’* (irdXif, Matt. ix. I ; Mark a half from the lake, to which it sends a considcr- 
i. 33) ; had its»own synagogue, in which our LoM able stream with fish. 

frequently taught (John vi. 59; Moi'ki. 21; Luke 2. Three miles north of Khan Minyeh is the 
iv. 33, 38) — a syiiugogue built by the centurion other claimant, Tell //dm, — ruins ^ of walls and 
of the (letachment of Roman soldicra which appoara foimdations covering a space of “ half a mile long 
to have been qiiaileied in the place" (Luke vii. by a quarter wide,” on a jwint of the shore pro- 
1, comp. 8; Matt. viii. 8). . But besides the gar- j«;ting into the lake and backed by a very gently 
rison there was also a customs station, where the rising ground. Rather more than three miles fiir- 
dues were gatherad both by stationary (Matt. ix. ther is the point at which the Joidan enters the 
9; Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 27) and- by itinerant north of the lake. 

(Matt. xvii. 24) offl<H»r8. If the “ way of the sea*’ The arguments in favour of Khan Minyeh will 
was the great iXKid tiom Damascus to the south be found in Robinson (ii. 403, 4, iii. 3^358-). 
(Ritter, Jordan, 271) the duties may have been They are chiefly founded on .Josephus’s accx>unt of 
leviwl not only on. the fish and other commerce ot his visit to Cephaniome, which Dr. R. would 
the lake, but on the caravans of merehsuKlise pass- identify with the mounds near the khan, and on 
ing to Galilee and Judaea. the testimonies of successive titivellera fi-oin Arcul- 

The only interest attaching to Capeinaum is as fus to Quax'esmiiis, whoso notices Dr. R. interprets 
the residence of our Lord and his Apostles, the scene -—often, it must be confessed, not without difli- 
of so many miracles and “ gracious woids.** At culty — in reference to Khan Minyeh, The fountain 
Nazareth He was “ brought up,” but Capernaum Capdiamaum, which Josephus elsewhere ipentions 
was emphatically His own city ;** it was when (R. J- iii. 10, §8) in a very emphatic mann^ as a 
He returned thither that He is said to have been chief source of the water of the plain of Gcnne&i- 
“at home*' (Mark ii. 1 ; such is the force of iv reth and as abounding with fish, Ih*. R. believes to 
oIk^ — A. V, “in the house **). Here he chose the be the Ain et Tin. But the “ Round Fountain” 
Evangelist Matthew or Levi (Matt. ix. 9). The cei*tainly answers better to Josephus’s account than 
brethera Simon-Peter and Andrew bdonged to Ca- a spring so close to the shore and so near one end 
pernaum (Mark i. 29), and it is perhaps allowable of the district as is Am et Tin. The claim of 
to imagine that it was on the sea-beach below the AAon Minyeh is also strongly opposed by a later 
town (for, doubtless, like true orientals, these two traveller (Bonar, 437-41). Still this makes nothing 
Kshermen kept dose to home), while Jesus was for 7W/ Hitin, 

” walking ** there, before “grit multitudes” had " The arguments in favour of Tell Hvtm date from 
learned to « gather together unto Him,” that they about 1675. Thi^ are urged by Dr. Wilson. The 
heard the quiet call which was to make them for- principal one is the name, whi& is maintained to 
sake all and follow Him (Mark i. 16, 17, comp, be a relic of the Hebrew original — Caphar baling 
28). It was here that Christ worked the mirade given place to Tell. Dr. Wi&n also ranges Jose- 
on the centurion’s servant (Matt. viii. 5 ; Luke vii. phus on his side {Lands of the Bible, ii. 139-149. 

— — See also Ritter, Jordan, 335-343, who supports 

• il(Mt of a Boman having built the synagogue — — 

certainly seems some argument against the prosperity * Vast ruins .... no ordinary city .... site of a 
or the town. great town (Bonar, 414, 5). • 

T 
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TvU Hum). I\h>ni Miunch^ F!t^Tuhtqhoh^ ami 
Tell Jfuint ait* all, witJumt <loul)t, aiirii'iit sitrs, 
but the conclusion luun the whole of the eviilenco 
is incMhtible: — that it is ini|>ossiblc to say which of 
them rejn'osents iiauni, whi(‘h (.Mioraisin, or 

which BethsukUi. Those anxious to inquire further 
into this subject may consult tin* originals, as given 
above. For the Is^st goneml desciiption . 101 ! re- 
proiiuction of the distiict, see Stanley, ^ P, 
th. X. • [d.] 

CATHAR ("IBS, from a i-oot signifying “ to 

cover,” des. 707), one of the numerous woitls om- 
)»loye(l in the Bible to denote a village or collection 
of dwellings smaller than a city (//•). Mr. Stanley 
I -rojKisps to i*eiidcr it by “ hamh't *’ {S. and P. App. 
§ 80 ), to tlistinguish its occurrences from those of 
(^havvah, C'hatzer, Beiioteh, and other similar woixls. 
As an appcll.it ive it is found only thiw times: 

1 (’hr. xxvii. 2.'i; Cant. vii. 11, and 1 Sain. vi. 18 
(in the last the pointing being ditlerent, Cophet\ 
'^B'S) ; but in neither is there anything to enable 
us to fix any special foi'cc to the word. 

In names of places it occurs in CllEPllAU- 
Ahmonai, CHEPiimAii, Capiiau-^alama. But 
the number of places comiioundt'd therewith men- 
tioned In the Talmuds shows that the name became 
a much oominoner one at a time subsequent to the 
Biblical history. In Arabic Kcfr is in fmpient use 
(see the lists in the Index to Robinson, ii. and iii.) 
To us its chief interest aiises from its fomiiig a 
jiai-t of the name of Capkunaum, t. e. C^har- 
nahum. [G.] 

CATHAR-SAL'AMA (Xa4>ap(raXafid\ Alev. 

Xap<f>apaeLpafid ; Cnfjharsnlairm), a place {K^fvrit 
.Jos. Ant. xii. 10, §4) at which a battle was fought 
between .ludas Maccsibaeus and Nicanor (1 Mac. vii. 
J^l). Kram the fugitives having taken refuge ii^ 
the “city of David,*' it would appear to have been 
near Jerusalem. Is it not possible that it was 
Siloam, the Arabic name of which is Kefr~scltcdn f 
Kwald places it north of Ramla on the iAimaritan 
l)oun(lai*y (Gesch. iv. !W) 8 , note), but no ceiiain 
traces of it seem to have been yet found. [G.] 

CAPHEN'ATIIA (Xa<p€i/a 0 d; Cnphetefha), 
a i)lace apparently close to and on the ejist side of 
Jerusiiiem, which was repaired by Jonathan Matxsi- 
baeus (1 Mac. xii. 37). The name is dcrivcxl by 
Lightfoot fiom Caphnioth the TiUmudic word for 
iiniiiK; figs. If this be correct, there is a ivmai-k- 
able coia*espondeiice between tlie name Caphenatha 
and those of Bethany (house of datts), Bethphage 
(house of figs), and of the Mount of Olives itself, 
on which the three were situated — all testifying to 
the ancient fruitfulne.ss of the place. [G.] 

CAPHFRA (Ko^elpas; Enacadies), 1 Esd. 

V. 19. [(’liEPHlRAH.] 

CAPH'TOR (n^riB?; KavxaZoKla; Cappa- 
tlocia)i CAPHTORIM (DnhB3 ; ToupBopulp., 
Xa^optfifJLf KtupBoptflfi ; Caphtorinif Capp^ 
doces)y a country thrice mentioned as the primi- 
tive seat of the rhili.stines (I>ettt. ii. 23; Jer. 
xlvii. 4; Am. ix. 7), who ai’e once called Caphto- 
rim (Deut. ii. 2.3), as of the .same race as the Miz* 
niite people of that name (Gen. x. 14; 1 Chr. i. 
12). The position of the counti'y, since it was 
peopled by Mizraites, must be supposed to be in 
Fgypt or near to it in Africa, for the idea of the 
south-west of Palestine is excludeil by the migitir 
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tion of the Philkthu's. in Jcr. it is s)K)ken of as 
and has thcrcf'oi c Wn siqqwscd to be 
an island. however, has a wider signiilciition ; 
coiiinioidy it is any luarilimc Iniut, whetlier cmist 
or island, as in the expieasion DjiSH (Gen. x. 

."j), by which the northern coasts and the islands of 
the Mcditenancnn seem to bo intended, the fbiincr, 
in p.ii-t .it IcAst, being cerhiinly inclucle<l. It must 
be remembered, however, tJmt the Nile is spoken of 
as a sea (D') by Nahum in the description of No, or 

Thebes (iii. 8 ). [No.] It is also possible that the 
expression in Jer. merely refers to the maritime 
position of the Philistines (comp. Kz. xxv. Hi), and 
that Caphtor is here poetically usi*d for Oaphtoriin. 

The writer {Kncyc!op<tedut Pritannicaf 8 th ed., 
Egypt, p. 419) has proposeil to recognise Cnplitor in 
the ancient Egyptian name of t’optos. This name, 
if literally transcribeti, is written in the hieio- 
glyphics Kchtii, Kebta, and Kel>-Her, prob-ibly j)n>. 
nouuce<lKubt, Kabt, and Kebt-llor (Brugsch, Geogr, 
Eiitahr. Taf. xxxxiii. no. 899, 900), whence (’optic 

KeqiT. KeuTo, KenTtw, Kefi-Tco, 

J 

Gr. KJaror, Arab. LxS* Null. The similarity of 

n.'ime is so great th.it it alone might satisfy ns, 
but the correspondence of Atywros, ns if Ala 
yvTTTos, to “linpD 'R, unless 'N refer to the Phi- 
listine cotist, si'cins conclussive. We must not sup- 
jjose, however, that (’aphtor was (’ojdos: it must 
rather be compareil to the Coptitc noinc, prohibly 
in priiniti\e ages of greater extent than luuler the 
Ptolemies, for the number of nomes was in the 
course of time greatly increased. The (’aphtoiim 
stand last in the list of the Miziaito peoples in 
Gen. and (.’hr., pindwibly as dwellera in Upper 
Egypt, the names next before tluan l)cing of 
Egyptian, and the earliest names of Libyan peo]>les 
[EdVi'T], It is not necessary to discuss other 
identificfitions tliat have Werj pmiiase«l. The chief 
are Cappadocia, Cyprus, and Crete, of which the 
hwt alone, fnan the evident connexion of the Phi- 
listines with f’retc, would have any probability in 
the absence of more definite evidence. There would , 
however, be great difficulty in the way of the siq)- 
position tliat in tlie eailicst times a nation or trils* 
removetl from an island to the mainland. 

The migration of the Philistines is mentioned or 
alluded to in all the passages speaking of Caphtor 
or the Caphtorim. It thus ap|X!nrs to have been 
an event of gn*at importance, and this supposition 
I'eccivcs support fnaii the statement in Amos. In 
the lists of (Jen. and Chr., as the text now stands, 
the Philistines arc said to have come forth from 
the Casluhim — “the CAsluhiin, whence came forth 
the Philistines, and the Caphtorim,”— where the 
I Heb. forbids ns to suppose that the Philistines and 
I Caphtorim both came fiv>m the Casluhim. Here 
there seems to have been a tnmsiiosition, for the 
other passages are as explicit, or mure so, and their 
form docs not admit of this expliuiation. The 
period of the migivition must have b^en very re- 
mote, since the Philistines'^ were already established 


* The conquest of the Aviin docs not seem to have 
been complete when the Isruelites entered the Pro- 
mised Land, for they are mentioned after the “ five 
lords of the Philistines” in Josh. (xiii. 3). The 
cxi>rcssion therefore in Deut. ii. 23, “ And the Avim 
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in Palestine in Abraham’s time (Cen. xxi. 34). 
The eviilenco of the Egyj)tian monumeiiU, whit^ 
is indirect, tends to the same conclusion, but bikes 
us yet further back in time. It leads us to suppose 
that the Philistines and kindred nations were cog- 
nate to the Egyptians, but so ditrerent fmiu them 
in manners that they must have sepanited before 
the character and institutions of the latter liad at- 
tained that development in which they continued 
throughout the peiitKi to which their monuments 
belong. We find from the sculptures of itanieses 
III. at Medeenet Haboo, that the Egyptians about 
1200 li.C. were at war with the Philistines, the 
Tok-karu, and the Shayrabina of the Sea, and that 
other Shaynitana served them as meiccnai'ies. The 
Philistines and Tok-karu were physically cognate, 
and had the same distinctive dms ; the Tok-karu 
ami Shayratium woi'e also physically cognate, and 
fought together in the stunc ships. There is reason 
to liclieve that the Tok-karu ai-e the Carians, and 
the Shayrataua mnnot be doubted to be the Cherc- 
thim of the Bible and the earlier Cretans of the 
G looks, inhabiting Crete, and probably the coast of 
Palestine also (A’mc. Brit. 462). All boar a 

greater rcsomblance to the Egyptians than does any 
othor group of foreign peoples rcpi’esentcd in their 
sculptures. This evidence points therefore to the 
spread of a seafaring race cognate to the Egyptians 
at a very i emote time. Their origin is not nluiic 
spoken of in the record of the migration of the Phi- 
listiiu's, hut ill the tradition of the Phoenic ians that 
they oamc from the Erythraean fcJoa [Ahaiua], and 
we must look for the jirimaeval seat of the whole 
race on the coasts of Arabia and Africa, where all 
ancient autlioiitics lead us inaiuly to place the 
(Hishites and the Ethiopian^. [Cusii.] The dit- 
femicc of the Philistin^ from the Egyptians in 
dress and manners is, as ’we have seen, evident on 
the Egyptian momiraents. From the Bible wc 
learn that their laws and religion were likewise 
ditfei'ent train those of Egyjit, and we may there- 
fore consider our jirevious supposition as to the 
time of the .se{xiratiou of the peoples to which tliey 
lielong to be jiositivcly true iiiftlieir paiticular case. 
It is probable that they left Caphtor not long alter 
the first ai'rival of the Mizraite tribes, while they had 
not yet attained that attachment io the soil that 
aftcrwaixls so eminently characterized the descend- 
luits of those which formed the Egyptian nation. 
'Fhc woi-ds of the prophet Amos worn to indicate a 
deliverance of the Philistines fi-om bondage. “ [Are] 
yc not as children of Etliiopians unto me, 

[0] children of Israel ? hath the Lord said. Have 
not I causfMl Israel to go up out of the land of Egypt, 
and the Philistines fi'om Caphtor, and Aram tram 
Kir?” (Am. ix. 7). The mention of the Ethiopians 
IS wortliy of note : here they are perhaps spoken of 
as a degraded peo]>1c. The intention appeal's to be 
to show that Israel was not the only nation which 
had been providentially led from one country to 
another where*it might settle, and the interposition 
would seem to imply oppression preceding the mi- 
gration. It may be remarked that Moiietho speaks 
of a revolt and return to allegiance of the Libyans, 
prolKibly the Lehabim, or Lubim, from whose name 
Libya, &c., certainly came, in the reign of the first 

who dwelt in Triages wrongly made a 

prop, namo in the A. V., and in the LXX., where the 
top- Pl. nViyn hae become, through the previous | 
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king of the third dynasty, Nechei-Aphds or Neche- 
rdchis, in the cai'licst age of Eg}'ptian liistoi-y, n.c. 
cir. 2600 (Cory, Ane. Frag. 2nd ed. pp. 100, 
101.). [K. aS. P.] 

OAPPADO'CIA (Ka^adoKia). This eastera 
district of Asia Minor is interesting in rcfeience to 
New Testament history only froni the mention of 
its Jewish residents among the hearers of Mt. Peter’s 
first sermon (Acts ii. 9), and its Christifui residents 
among the readers of St. Peter’s first Epistle (1 Pet. 
i. 1). The Jewish community in this region, 
doubtless, ibimed the nucleus of the Christian : and 
thctfoi'iner may piobably be ti-aced to the Hist in- 
troduction of Jewish colonists into Asia Minor by 
Seleucus (Joseph. Jnt. xii. 3 §4). The Roman 
period, through the giowth of large cities and the 
construction of roods, would alToid increiLscd tiun- 
lities for the spread both of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. It should be obsen'cd that Cappadocia 
was easily approachinl from the diiection of Pales- 
tine and Syria, by means of the pass called the 
(Mlidan Gatos, which Iwl up thioiigh the Taurus 
from the low coast of Cilicia, aiui that it was con- 
nected, at least under the later EmjM'rors, by good 
roads with the district beyond the Euplirati's. 

The range of Mount Taurus and the upper 
course of the Euphrates may safely be nicntioiicd, 
in general tei*ms, ns natiii'al lioun^rics of Cn})]>a- 
doHa on the south and east. Its geograpliiuil 
limits on the west and noilli wore variable. In 
early times the namo i cached ns lai* northwai*ds as 
the Euxiuc Sea. 1'he region of Cappadocia, viewinl 
ill this extent, constituted two satiapics under the 
Persons, and atltcnvanls two independent mo- 
iinrdbies. One was Cappadocia on the Pontiis, the 
other Cap^mdocia near the Taurus. Here we have 
the germ of the two liomim provinces of Pont us 
and Cappittlocia. [PoNTUS.] Several of the mo- 
narchs who reigned in Capjiadocia Proper bore the 
name of Ariarathes. One of them is mentioned in 
1 Macc. XV. 22. The last of these monarchs was 
called Archclaus (see Joseph. Ant. xvi. 4, §6). 
He was treacherously treated by the Emperor Ti- 
berius, who reduced his kingdom to a province 
A.D., 17. This is the position in which the country 
stood during tlie time of St. Peter’s apostolic, work. 

Cappadocia is an elevated table-land inteisccted 
by mountain-chains. It seems always to have boon 
dcHcicnt in wood ; but it was a gooil grain couuti'y, 
and it was particularly famous foL* grazing. Its 
Roman meti'opoli.s, afterwards both the biithplace 
and episcopal see of iSt. Basil, was Caesarea (now 
Ka^ariyeh')i formerly Mazaca, situated near Mount 
Argaeus, the highest mountain in Asia Minor. 
Some of its other cities wore equally celebrated in 
ecclesL'istical history, ^jpecially Nyssa, Nazianzns, 
Samosata and Tyana. The native Cappadocians 
seem originally to have belonged to the Syrian 
stock ; and since Ptolemy (v. 6) places the cities of 
Iconium and l>erbe within the limits of this region, 
we may po^ibly obtain from this circumstance 
some light on “ the speech of Lycaonia,” Acts xiv. 
11. [Lycaonia.] The best desci’iption of these 
parts of Asia Minor will be found in Hamilton’s 
Researcheaf andTexier's Asie Mineure. [J. S. H.] 

CAPTAIN. (1.) As a purely military title, 


change of to *7, ’Ain^O), even to Azzah (Gaza), 
Capbtorim who came forth fhmi Caphtor de8tro}'eA 
them and dwelt in their stead,*' may mean that a 
part of the A vim alone perished. 

T 2 
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Cnptain answers to in the Hcbi'ew aj*my, and 
in the Romuii. [ARMY.] 
The “ t apUin of the giiaid ” (oTparoirfSdlpxnO 
Acts xxviii. IG, is also spoken of under Army [p. 
114]. (2.) which is occasionally rendered 

captain, applies sometimes to a militai-y (Josh. x. 
24; Jiidg. xi. G, 11 ; Is. xxii. 3; Dan. xi. 18), 
souictimes to a civil command (c. «/. Is. i. 10, iii. 
G ) : its indical sense is dirision, and hence decision 
without refei-ence to the means employed i the term 
illustiates the double otBcc of the (3.)^ The 

“captain of the temple” (irTparTiyhs tow /epow) 
mcutioneil by St. Luke (xxii. 4 ; Arts iv. 1, v. 24) 
ill connexion with the pri(*s«1s, was not a military 
othcer, but supcrintendeil the guai'd of priests and 
Levites, who kept watch by night in the Temple. 
The office appears to have existeil from an early 
date; the “ priests that kept the door” (2 K. xii. 
9, XXV. 18) are described by Josephus (AmL x. 8. 
§5) as Toi/f ^v\d<r<royTaf rh Uphv rtytudvas'. a 
notice occurs in 2 Jlacc. iii. 4 of a irpo<rrdriir tow 
I cpov; this officer is styled crpaTTiyos by.Iowphus 
(Ant. XX. 6, §2 ; li. /., vi. 5, §3) ; and in the 
Mishna (Middoth, i. §2) fian “IH “ the 

captain of the mountain of the Temple ;” his duty, 
as described in the place last quoted, was to visit 
the posts during the night, and sec that the sentries 
weie doing their duty. (4.) The term dpx^Tor, 
rendered “ captain ” (Heb. ii, 10), has no reference 
whatever to a military office. [W. L. B.] 

CAPTIVITIES OP THE JEWS. The 
bondage of Israel in Egypt, and their subju^ion 
at diderent times by the Philistines and other nn^ 
lions, are sometimes included under the above title ; 
and the Jews themselves, perhaps with reference to 
Daniel’s vision (ch. vii.), reckon their national cap- 
tivities as four — the Babylonian, Median, Grecian, 
and Roman (Eiseiimenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, 
vol. i. p. 748). But the present article is confined 
to the forcible depoilation of the Jews fitim their 
native land, and their forcible detention, under the * 
Assyrian or Babylonian kings. 

The kingdom of Israel was invaded by three or four 
successive kings of Assyria. Pul or Sanlanapalus, 
accoi*ding to Rawlinson (Outline of Assyrian His^ 
tory, p. 14, but compare Rawl. Herodatns, vol. i. 
p. 4GG), imposed a tribute, B.c. 771 (or7G2 Rawl.) 
upon Menahem (1 Chr. v. 26, and 2 K. xv. 19). 
Tiglath-Pileser carried away B.c. 740 the trans- 
Jordanic tribes (1 Chr. v. 26) and the inhabitants 
of Galilee (2 K. xv. 29, compare Is. ix. 1), to As- 
syria. Shalmaneser twice invaded (2 K. xvii. 8, 5) 
the kingdom which remair^ to Hoshea, took Sa^ 
maria u.G. 721 after a si^e of three years, and 
carried Israel away into Assyria. In an inscription 
interpreted by Rawlinson (Iferodotus, vol. i. p, 
472), the capture of .Samaria is claimed by King 
Sarguii (Is. XX. 1) as his own achievement. The 
cities of Samaria were occupied by people sent from 
Babylon, Cuthab, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim : 
and Halah, Habor, Ham, and the river of Gozau 
became the seats of tlie exile<l Isradites. 

Sennacherib B.c. 713 js stated (Rawl. Outline^ 
p. 24, birt compare Detnetriiis ap. Clem. Alexand. 
Stromata, i. 21, incorrectly quoted as confirming 
the statement) to have carried into^^ssyria 200,000 
cfptivea from the Jewish cities which he took (2 K. 
xviii. IS). Nebuchadnezzar, in the first half of his 
BA!. 606-.562, repeatedly invaded .Tudaea, bo- 
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sieged Jemsalem, earned away the inhabitants to 
Babylon, and destroyed the city and Temple. Two 
distinct deportations are mentioned in 2 K. xxiv. 14 
(including 10,000 persoius) and xxv. 11. One in 
2 Ohr. xxxvi. 20. Three in Jer. lil. 28, 29, includ- 
ing 4800 persons, and one in Dan. i. 3. The two 
principal deportations were, (1) th.at wliich took 
plm^e B.c, 593, when Jchoiachin with all the 
nobles, soldiers, and artificers were carried away ; 
and (2) tliat which followed the destruction of the 
Temple and the capture of Zedekinh B.C. 588. The 
thi*ce which Jeremiah mentions may have been the 
contributions of a particular class or district to the 
general captivity ; or they may have taken place, 
under the oniers of Nebuchadnezzar, before or after 
the two priuc‘ipal dejxirtations. The captivity of 
cei-tain si*lected children b.c. 607, mentioned by 
Daniel, who was one of them, may have occurred 
when Nebuchadnezrar was colle.'iguc or lieutenant 
of his father Nabopolnssnr, a year before he reiginni 
alone. The 70 ycara of captivity predicted by Je- 
remiah (xxv. 12) are dated by Prideaux from 
B.c. 606 (see Connexion, imno 606 ; and comp. 
I>avison, On Prophecy, Lect. vi. pt. 1). If a sym- 
bolical intei-pretation wcic required, it woiilil be 
more difficult to regard (with Winer and Itosen- 
miiller) these 70 years as an indefinite period de- 
‘ signaled arbitrarily by a sacreti number, than to 
believe with St. Augustine (Ewirratio in Ps. 
exxvi. 1) that they .nre a symlxil of “all time.” 
The niptivity of Ezekiel dates from B.c. 508, when 
that prophet, like Moi’decai the uncle of Esther 
(ii. 6), accompanied .Tehoiachin. 

We know nothing, except by inference from the 
book of Tobit. of the religious or social state of the 
Israeiitish exiles in Assyria. Doubtliva the con- 
stant policy of 17 sticcejisive kings had effwtually 
estranged the people from that religion which cen- 
tered in the Tcnfple, and had mluced the number 
of faithful men Mow the 7000 who were revealed 
for tlie consolation of Elijah. Some priests at least 
wero among them (2 K. xvii. 28), though it is not 
certain that these were of the tribe of Levi (1 K. 
xii. 31). The people haii been nurtured for 250 
years in idolatry in their own land, where they 
departed not (2 K. xvii. 22) from the sins of Jero- 
boam, notwithstanding the proximity of the Temple, 
and the succession of inspired prophets (2 K. xvii. 
18) among them. r>cprived of Uiesc checks on 
their natural inclinations (2 K. xvii. 15), torn from 
their native soil, destitute of a hereditary king, 
tlicy probably became more and more closely assi- 
milate to their heathen neighbours in Media. And 
when, after the lapse of more than a century, they 
were joined B.c. 598 by the first exiles from Jeru- 
salem, very few families probably retained suffi- 
cient faith in the God of their fathers to appreciate 
and follow the instruction of Ezekiel. But whether 
they were many or few, their genealogies were pro- 
biibly lost, a fusion of them with ttie Jews took 
place, Israel ceasing to envy Judah (Is. xi. 13); 
and Ezekiel may have seen his own symbolical pro- 
phecy (xxxrti. 15-19) partly fulfilled. 

The captive Jews were probably prostrated at 
first by their great calamity, till the glorious vision 
of Ezekiel in the 5th year of the captivity revived 
and reunited them. The wishes of their conqueror 
were satisfied when he had displa/bd his power by 
transporting them into another land, and gratified 
his pride by inscribing on the walls of the royal 
palais his victorious progi'ess and the number of his 
captives. He could not have designed to increase 
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ihe population of Babylon, for he sent Babylonian 
colonists into Samaria. One politiuiil end certainly 
wasattaine<l — the more easy government of a people 
sciKirated from Ifs'al traditions and associations (see 
Gesenius on Is. xxxvi. 10, and compare Gen. xlvii. 
21). It Wiis also a great advantage to the Assyrian 
king to ramove fn>in the Kgyptian border of his 
empire a people who Were noturiouhly well-affected 
towards I’-gypt. 'fhe captives were treated not as 
slaves but as colonists. There was nothing to 
hinder a Jew from rising to the highest eminence 
in the state (Dan. ii. 48), or holding the most con- 
fidentiid office near the person of the king (Neh. i. 
1 1 ; Tob. i. in, 22). The advice of Jeremiah 
(xxix. 5, &c.) was generally follow'ed. The exiles 
iiiciiiLsed in numbers and in wealth. They observed 
the Mosaic law (Ksth. iii. 8 ; Tob. xiv. 9). They 
kept up distinctions of rank among themselves (Kz. 
XX. 1). And though the assertion in the Talmud 
be unsupported by proof that they assigned thus 
early to one of their countiymen the title of Head 
of the Captivity (or, captain of the people, 2 Ksd. 
V. 16), it is certain that they at least piieserved 
their genraluguud tables, and were at no loss to tell 
who was the rightful heir to David*s throne. They 
had neither place nor time of national gathering, 
no Temple ; and they ollered no sacrihoe. But the 
rite of circunicisiuu and their laws respecting food, 
&c. were obseiwed ; tlieir priests were with them 
(Jer. xxix. 1) ; and possibly the jiracticc of ei*ectiug 
synagogues in every city (Acts xv. 21) was begun 
by the Jews in the Babylonian captivity. 

The ciiptivity is not without contemporaneous 
literature. In the apocryplial book of Tobit, which 
is generally believed to be a mixture of poetical 
fiction with historical facts recorded by a contem- 
poiary, we have a picture of the inner life of a 
family of the tribe of Nnphtali, among tlie captives 
whom Shalmaneser brought to Nfheveh. The apo- 
cryphal b(K)k of Baruch seems, in Mr. Layard’s 
opinion, to have been written by one whose eyes, 
like those of I'lzekiel, were familiar with the gigantic 
foims of Assyrian sculpture, iieveral of the Psalms 
appear to express the seutim<?nts of Jews W’ho were 
either partakers or witnesses of the Assyrian aip- 
tivity. Kwald assigns to this period Ps. xlii., 
xliii., Ixxxiv., xvii., xvi., xlix., xxii., xxv., xxxviii., 
Ixxxviii., xl., Ixix., cix., li., Ixxi., xxv., xxxiv., 
Ixxxii., xiv., cxx., exxi., cxxiii., exxx., cxxxi. And 
in Ps. Ixxx. we seem to have the wonls of an 
Israelite, dwelling perhaps in Judaea (2 Chr. xv. 
9, xxxi. 6), who had seen the depaiture of his coun- 
ti-ymen to Assyria: and in Ps. cxxxvii. an outpour- 
ing of the first intense feelings of a Jewish exile in 
Babylon. But it is from the three great prophets, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, that we leai'n most 
of the condition of the children of the captivity. 
The distant warnings of Jeremiah, advising and 
cheering them, followed them into Assyria. There, 
for a few years, they had no prophetic guide ; till 
suddenly the vision of Ezekiel at Chel^ (in the 
immediate vicinity of Nineveh, according to Layaitl, 
or, accoi’ding to othera, n^r Carchemish on the Eu- 
phrates) assured them that the glory which filled 
tlie Temple at Jerusalem was not hopelessly with- 
drawn from the outcast people of God. As Jeremiah 
wanied them of coming woe, so Ezekiel taught 
them how to bear that which was come upon them. 
And when he died, after passing at least 27 years 
(Ez. xxix. 17) in captivity, Daniel survived even 
beyond the Return; and though his high station 
and ascetic life probably secluded him from frequent 
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familiar intercourse with his people, he filled the 
place of chief interpreter of God’s will to Isra^jj^ 
and gave the most conspicuous example of devotion 
and obedience to His laws. 

The Babylonian captivity was brought to a close 
by the decree (Ezr. i. 2) of Cyrus n.c. 536, and 
the return of a portion of the nation under Shcdi 
bazzar or Zerubbabel B.C. 535, Ezra B.c. 458, and 
Neherlii.'ih B.c. 445. The number who returned 
upon the de(!ree of n.c. 536 (which was possibly 
franiiHl by Dsiniel, Milmau, HUt, of JeuSt ii. 8) 
was 42,360, besides sen'auts. Among them about 
30,000 are speeiHed (compare Ezr. ii. and Neh. 

vii. ) as belonging to the trills of Judah, Benjamin, 
and Levi. It has been infened (Prideaux, anno 
536) that the remaining 12,000 belonged to the 
tribes of Israel (cotiquire Ezr, vi. 17). And from 
the fact tliat out of the 24 couita's of priests only 
4 retumeil (Ezr. ii. 36), it has been inferred that 
tlm whole number of exiles who chose to continue 
in Assyria w:is about six times the number of 
those who returiu'd. Those who remained (Esth. 

viii. 9, 11), and kept up their national distinc- 
tions, were known as The Dispersion (.John vii. 
35; 1 Pet. i. 1 ; .Tames i. 1): and, in coui’sc of 
time, they served a great purpose in diffusing a 
knowledge oi‘ the true God, and in affording a point 
for the commencement of the efforts of the Evan- 
gelists of the Christian faith. 

Many attempts have been made to discover the 
ten tribes existing as a distinct community. Jo- 
sephus {Ant, xi. 5, §2) believed that in his day 
they dwelt in large multitudes, somewhere beyond 
the Euphrates, in Arsareth, accoitling to the author 
of jfksd. xiii. 45. Rabbinical traditions and fables, 
committed to writing in the middle ages, lls^e^t the 
same fact (Lightfoot, Hor, Hebr, in 1 Cor, xiv. Ap- 
pendix), with many marvellous amplifications (Ei- 
senmenger, Ent. Jud. vol. ii., ch. x, ; Jahu, He- 
brew Commontccaithf App. bk. vi.). The imagina- 
tion of Christian writers has sought them in the 
neighbourhood of their last recuixlcd habitation : 
Jewish featm*es have been traced in the Aflghan 
tribes^ rumours are heard to this day of a Jewish 
colony at the foot of the Himukiyas; the Black 
Jews of Makibiir claim aOinity with them : elaborate 
attempts have been made to identify them recently 
with the Ncstorians, and in the 17’th century with 
the Indians of North America. But though history 
bears no witness of their present distinct existence, 
it enables iis to track the footsteps of the departing 
race in four directions after the time of the Captivity. 
(1.) Some returned and mixed with the Jews (Luke 
ii. 36 ; Phil. iii. 5, &c.). (2.) Some were left in 
Samaria, mingled with the Samaritans (Ezr. vi. 21 ; 
John iv. 12), and became bitter enemies of the 
Jews. (3.) Many i-emained in Assyria, and mix- 
ing with the Jews formed colonies throughout the 
East, and were recognised as an integral part of the 
Dispersion (see Acts ii. 9, xxvi. 7 ; Buchanan’s 
Christian Researches^ p. 212), for whom, probably 
evfcr since the days of Ezra, that plaintive prayer, the 
tenth of the Shemoneh Esre, has been daily offered, 
** Sound the gi’eat trumpet for our deliverance, lift- 
up a banner for the gathering of our exiles, and 
unite US all together fzom the four ends of the 
oarth.” (4.) Most, probably, apostatized in Assyriav 
as Prideaux (anno 677) supposes, and adopted the 
usages and idi^try of the nations among whom 
they were planted, and became wholly allowed 
up in them. Dissertations on the Ten Tribes have 
been written by Calmet, Commentaire Littiral^ vol. 
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uL aud vi, ; by Witsius, Aeijijptitieii ] and by J. 1). 

The Captivity was a period of chaii^ in the vor- 
naoiilur lungiiai:^* of the Jews (see Neh. viii. 8) and 
in the national character. The Jew's who I'etumed 
were remarkably free from tlie old sin of idolatry : 
a givat spiritual ivnovation, m 00001 x 10006 with the 
divine ])roinise (H/. xxxvi. 24-28), was wrought in 
them. A new and deep feeling of reverence for the 
letter of tlie biw and for the person of Moses was 
probably a resuH of the religious semcc which was 
perfonneil in the synagogues. A new impulse of 
coininercial cnbTprise and activity was implanted 
in them, and developed in the days of the Disper- 
sion (see James iv. l.'l). [W. T. B.] 

CAUABASION ('Po/SairW ; Alex. Kopo* 
fiactuv; Marinu)th)i a con'upt name to which it 
is dillicult to Hnd anything corresponding in the 
Hebrew text ( 1 Ksd. ix. 114). 

CAUBUNCLE (mpN npnS or 

npnS ; KpvtrraWov, {rpdparyZot ; lapkles sculp- 
tos, sm'ira^dius, carbuncuhts (?)). Fi om the etymo- 
logy of npl3 (Ex. xxviii. 17)i i*oot p’lS, I 0 JUtshy 
we nssunie that a stone of a briglit coruscant colour 
is meant. Kalisch translates it siiut/uujd, and says 
it is a sort of pi*ecious corundum of strong glass 
lustre, a beautiful green colour with many degrees 
of shade, p'llucid and doubly relnictive. Pliny 
eiiuiiierates twelve sjiecics of a-fidpay^os. They are 
not rare in Egypt. (Kosonm. Altrrth. iv. 1, 114. 
See Braun, dc VVs/. Sacerdott. p. 517, sq.) The 
form np'IB occurs in Kz. xxviii. 15. 

In Is. iiv. 12, n*^|5« (lit. « stones of a 

sparkling gem ") are t raiislated ** carbuncieSf** and by 
the liXX. \l0ovs KpvffrdWov, rTjpK comes from 
the root 11*15, to lijht a fire. Compare the Arab. 

^y3t fwce fire from the hearth. The same root 

in Chald., Syr., and Arab, has the foixw of horimj ; 
a mcauiing which may be traced to the production 
of fii'e by rapid boring into xvood. [W. D.] 

CARACAS (03*13 ; *hpK*<raios ; Chaixhas), the 
seventh of the seven “chamberlains” {i.e. eunuclis, 
D^OnO) of king Ahamienis (Esth. i. 10). The 
name been oomparcil with the Sansrait JCar- 
ha^a = severe (see Gesenius, 713). 

CAROHE'MISH (65?'0?nD ; XopfcajaUs, Xop- 
/ie(s ; Charcftmis). The Scriptural Carchemish is 
not, .as Jias generally been supposed, the classical 
Circesium. It lay very niucli higher up the Eu- 
phrates, occupying nearly the site of the later Ma- 
hofff or Hieraprdis. The Assyrian inscriptions show 
it to have been, from about B.c. 1100 to B.c. 850, 
a chief city of the Hittites, who were masters of 1 
the whole of Syria from the borders of Damascus 
to the Euphrates at Bir, or Bireh-jik. It seems to 
have commanded the ordinary passage of the Eu- 
phrates in this part of its courae, and thus in the 
contentions between Egypt and Assyria its po&ses- 
sion was of primivry consequence (comp. 2 Chr, 
XXXV. 20, with .Jer. xlvi. 2). f^aroheinish ap|N>ars 
to have been taken by Pharaoh-Xocho shortly after 
the, battle of Megiddo (ab. B.c. 008), and retaken 
by Nebuchadnezzar after a liattle three years liter, 
B.C. 605 (Jer. xlvi. 2). The w'ord (’archemish 
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would mwin “ the foit of Cheniosh,” the well-known 
deity of the Moabites. [G. K.] 

OARE'AH(n^iJ; Kap^9; Alcx.Kop^s; Curcc), 
father of Johanan (2 K. xxv. 23), elsewhere in the 
A. V. spelt Kaiikah. 

CA'RIA (Kap(a)f the southern part of the region 
which ill the N. T, is called Asia, and the south- 
w'esteiu ixirt of the peninsula of Asia Minor. In 
the Unman times the name of Cana wsus ])rohabiy 
less used than previously. At im earlier period we 
tiiul it mentioned as a separate district (t Mncc. 
XV. 2.3). At this time (it.c. 130) it was in the 
eiijoyineiit of the privilege of fi-einloin, gimitcd by 
the Romans. A little ladbre it luui been assigned 
by them to Uhoilcs, and a little later it was incor- 
porated in the province of Asia. From the context 
it ap|x^ars tli.it many Jews were resident in Cai iu. 
The cities w’here they liveil were prob.ibly Hali- 
cainassus (t&.)» Gnidiis (id. also Acts xxvii. 7), and 
Miletus (Acts xx, 15-38). *011’ the coast of Caria 
were the islands PATMOS, Ct)S, Kiiod1':8. [J. S. H.] 

OAR'ME (Xapfit ; Alex. Xop/i^ ; Carer), 
1 Esd. V. 25. [Harim.] 

OAR'MEL. Xeswly always with the definite 
article, ^e-isn, I. e. “ the park,” or “ the well- 
w'oodeJ place.” 1. (A Kap/a^Aoy; Ctimc/. In Kings, 
generally “ Mount 0.” '311 *in ; Spos rh Kapfiri- 
Kiov: ill tlie Prophets, “Cannel.”) A mountain 
w'hichfonns one of the most striking and character- 
istic features of the country of Ililcstiiic. As if to 
accentuate more distinctly the Iwy whiih forms the 
one indentation in the coast, this noble ridge, the 
only headland of low’cr and central P.ilestine, lbi‘iiis» 
its sontlierii boundary, running out with a bohl blnli' 
promontory all but into the very waves of the 
Alediterniuean. From this fioiiit it stretches in a 
iieai’ly sti’aight line, liearing about S.S.E., for a little 
more than twelve miles, w'hcii it teiininates sud- 
denly by a blull’ somewhat corresponding to its 
western end, breaking down abruptly into the hills 
of Jenin and Samaria whicJi form at that pirt the 
central mass of the comitiy. 

Carmel thus stands lus a wall between the m.!!!- 
time plain of Sharon on the south, and the more 
inland expanse of Esdraelon on the north. 'In- 
wards the fomer the slojies or spurs, by which 
the central 1 idge descends, are gradual ; but on 
the north side the grtadients are more sudden, in 
many places descending almost by precipices to the 
Kishon, w'hich runs at the foot of the mountain in 
a direction generally parallel to the central axis. 

The sti-ucturc of Caimel is m the main the 
Jura formation (upper oolite), which is prevaient 
III the centre of Western Palestine — a soft white 
limestone, with nodules and veins of Hint. As 
usual in limestone formations it nlKiunds in caves 
(“more than 2000,** Mislin, ii. 46), often of great 
length and extremdy tortuous. At the west end 
are found chalk and tertiarv brcticia formed of 
I fragments of chalk .and flint (Uussegger, in Ritter, 

I Pal. 712). On the north-east of the mount, lieyoncl 
the AToAr el Muhatta, pliitonic rocks appear, break- 
ing through the de|X)Hited strata and forming the 
beginning of the basalt formation which runs through 
the Plain of Esdraelon to Tabor and the Sen of Ga- 
lilee (Ritter, 7 P2, 3). The I'ound stones known by 
the names of ** Lapides Judoici ’* and ** Elijah’s 
melons’* arc the b^ies known to geologists as 
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“geodes.** Their exterior is chert or flint of a 
lightish brown colour; the inteiior hollow, and 
lined with crystals of quartz or chalcedony. They 
are of the ibmi, and often the siz«>, of the large 
water meloiia of the east. Foiinerly they were 
ejisily obtaiiuKl, but aro now very rarely found 
(Seetzen, ii. 131,4; Parkinson’s Onjunic Jiemuins, 

i. 32‘2, 4.51). The “olives** are cotnrnoner. They 
are the fossil spines of a kind of echinus (cidaris 
tjlandifera) frequent in these strata, and in size 
and shape are exactly like the fruit (i*arkinson, iii. 
4.5). The “apples’* arc probably the shells of the 
cularis itself. For the legeini of the origin of these 
“ fruits,” and the position of the “ field ’* oi “ gar- 
den ** of Klijah in which they are found, see Mislin, 

ii. 64, .5.* 

In form Caiinel is a tolerably continuous ri<lge, at 
the W. end about 600,** and tlie K. about 1000 feet 
above the sea. 1'hc highest part is some four miles 
from tlie east j-nd, at the villt^e of EafiBhj which, 
acconling to tlie measiironicnts of the English en- 
gineers, is 172rt feet above the sea. In apiiearance 
Carmel still niHintains the character which there is 
no reason to doubt was ilib oi igiii of its nanie. It 
is still clothed with the same “ excellency ” of 
“ wood,” whibh siip]>Iicd the piopheis of Israel and 
Judah alike with one of their most favourite 
illustrations (Is. xxxiii. 9; Mic. vii. 14). Modern 
travellers delight to d(*scribe its “rocky dells with 
«leep jungles of copse” — its “shrubberies thicker 
tliau any otheis in ceutnd Pah'stine” (Stanley, MS.) 
— its “ unpenetrable brushwood of oaks atid other 
evergreens, teiiantcsl in the wilder parts by a pro- 
fusion of game and wildanimaKs” (Porter, JIandb,), 
but ill other places bright with “ hollyhocks, 
jasmine, and various flowering creepers *’ (Van do 
V'clde). “There is not a flower,” says the Ia.st- 
named traveller, “ that I have in Galilee, or 
on the ])Iains along the ron.st , that 1 do not find 
here on Cannel . . . still the fr.igrant, lovely moun- 
tain that he w;w of old** (i. 317, 8). “ The’ whole 
mountain side wius dressed with blossoms and flower- 
ing shrulis and fragmnt heiljs” (M.’irtiiieaii, 539). 

Carmel fell within the lot of tlie trilie of 
Asher (.To.sh. xix. 26), which was extended as 
fiu* south ns Dor {Tuntnra'), probably to give 
the Ashcrites a share of the rich corn-growing 
plain of Sharon, 'fhe king of “ .Toknentn of Car- 
mel** A\as one of the Cunnanite chiefs who fell 
before the arms of Joshua (xii. 22). Those are the 
earliest notices which we po.sscs8 of the name. 
There is not in them a hint of any sanctity as 
attaching to the mount. But taking into account 
the known pi opeusity of the early inhabitants of 
i’ulcstine to convei't “ high places ** into snnctuancs 
— the prominence of Caimel — the fact that an altar 
of .Tehovah did exist there before the introduction of 
worehip into the kingdom (I K. xviii. 30)-— 
Elijah’s choice of the place for the assembly of the 
people, such assemblies being commonly held at 
holy places— and the custom, which appears to 
have been prevalent, of reporting thither on new- 
moon and siabbath (2 K. iv. 23)— taking these into 
account, there seem to be grounds for believing 
that from very early times it was consideix*d as a 
sacred spot. In later times we know that its 

• The legend is Hometimes told of Lazarus (Scetzen, 
JMatm, 1854, ii. 134). 

The cupola of tho convent is 6G0 ft. above the 
*oa (Admiralty Chart, 1585). For the general form of 
the ridge sec the section on Van de Vcldc*s new map. 
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reputation wius not confined to Palestine. Pytha- 
goras was 1«1 to it by that leputatioii ; such is the 
express statement of his biogi-apher laniblichus, who 
himself visited the mountain ; Vespasian too <>an)e 
thither to consult — so we are told by Tacitus with 
that mixture of fact aud fable which maiks all the 
heathen notices of Palestine — the oracle of the gotl, 
whose name was the same as that of the UKiuntain 
itself; an oracle without image or temple — “ara 
tautum et reverentia ** {Diet, of Oeogr. Cnrmelus). 

But that which has made the name of Carmel 
most familiar to the incMlcin world is its iutim.atc 
connexion with the histoi y of the two great prophets 
of (smcl — Elijali and Elisha. The fiery zeid of the 
one, the healing tcndL*rness of the other are both 
inseparably connected in our tniuds with this 
mountain. Here Elijah brought back Israel to 
idlegiance to Jehovah, and slew the propliets of the 
foreign and false god; here at his entreaty were 
eonsuinofl the succc'ssive “fifties” of the royal 
guaiil ; but hero, on the other hand, Elisha re- 
ceived the visit of the bereaved mother whose son he 
was soon to restore to her arms (2 K. iv. 25, &c.). 

The first of these three events, without doubt, 
took pL-tt'e at the eastern end of the ridge. In fact 
it is diiliciilt to find another site, the actual name 
of which lias not been preserved, in which every 
particul.ar is so minutely fulfilled as in tliis. The 
ttadition preserved in ^e convent, and among the 
Druses of the neighbouring villages — the names id' 
the places — the distance from Jezrecl — the natmc 
of the lo<‘-ality — the presence of the nevei -failing 
spring — all are in its favour. It is, however, 
remarkable that the identification has Ijcen miulo 
but lately, and also that it should have Vieen made 
by two tmvi'llei-s almost .at tlie same time — Lieut. 
Van de Velde in 1852, and Profe.v.or Stanley in 
18.53, This intere.'<ting site cannot be bidter. de- 
scribed than in the woixlh of the latter traveller. 

“ The tradition is umisnnlly trustworthy : it is 
perhaps the only case in Palestine in which the 
recollection of an alleged event has lieeu actually 
retained in the native Arabic noiiicnclatuic. Many 
names of towns have been so preserved, but liore is 
no town, only a shaj>eless ruin, yet the spot has a 
n.ame — El-Maharrakah — ‘tlie burning,* or ‘tlie 
sacnfice.* Tho Dnises eome here fiom a distance 
to perform a yearly sacrifice; and, though it is 
jM^iblc this practice may liave originated the 
name, it is more prokible that the practire itself 
arose from an earlier tradition. . . . But be the 
tradition* good or bid, the localities adapt them- 
selves to the event in almost every particular. 
The summit thus marked out is the extreme 
c.'istem point of the commanding the last 

view of the sea behind, ami the firat view of tlie 
gi’pat plain in front. . . . There on the highest 
ridge of the mountain may well have stood on its 
sacred ‘ high-pl.ace * the altar of Jehovah which 
Jezebd hml cast down. Close beneath, on a wide 
uphiuil sw'cep, under the sliade of ancient olives 
.and round a well ® of water, said to be perennial, 
and which may therefore have cscajicd the general 
drought, and have been .able to furnish water for 
the trenches round the altar, mimt have been ranged 
on one side the king and people with tiie 850 

« Josephus distinctly says that the water^was ob- 
tained from the neighbouring well ; airb 
[AnU viii. 13, §5). There is therefore no occasion 
for the “coincidence ** discovered by Frof. Blunt, Vnd, 
Ooincidenees (II. xxii.). 
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prophets of Biial iuid Astiutc, and on the other the 
solitary aud commanding figure of the prophet of 
Jehovah. Full liefore them opened the whole plain 
of Kadroclon: the eity of Jczi’eel, with Ahab*8 
palac:e and .Jezebel's tiunple, distinctly visible: in 
the nestvr foi’eground, immediately under the base 
of the mountain, was clearly seen the winding bed 
of the-Kishon.” To this nuy be addwl that a 
knoll is iM>inted out between the ridge and the 
))l,iiii, bearing the name of Tell A’asiV “ the hill 
of the Priests,” and that tlie modem name of 
the Kishon is AVir cl ihikatta^ “the river of 
slaughter.” “The closing scene still remains. From 
the slaughter by the side of the Kishon the king 
went up to the glades of Caimel to join in the 
sacrificial feast. And Elijah too asc-ended to the 
* top of the mountain/ and there with his face on 
the earth remained wrapt in prayer, while his 
servant momiteii to the highest point of all, whence 
there is a wide view of tlie blue reach of the 
Mcditerrane.'m, over the western shoulder of the 
ridge. . . . Seven times the servant climbed aud 
looked, and seven times there w<as nothing ... At 
last out of the far horizon there rose a little cloud,* | 
and it grew in the deepening shades of evening till j 
the wliole sky was uvei'cast, and the forests of 
Carmel shook in the welcome sound of the mighty | 
winds, which in eastern regions pro<*o<le u coining 
tempest” {Sinai Sc Palestine, p. 11.53-0). i 

There is good reason to believe that a later j 
incident in the life of the same great prophet | 
took place on Carmel. This was when he “ (»used 
tire to come down from heaven” and consume 
the two “ titlies ” of the guard which Ahaziah 
had despatche<l to take him prisoner, for having 
stoppc«l his messengers to Haal/ebub the god 
of Ek*on (2 K. i. 9-1.5). [See Elijah, p. 529.] 
In this narmtive our Vei'sioii, as is too fi-c- 
queutly the case, concecils the force *of the ori- 
ginal by imperfect translation. “ A hill ” (v. 9) 
sliould be “ the mount ” always 

used for Cannel, and, in connexion with Elijah, for 
Carmel only, with the exception of Sinjii, whicdi ot 
course cannot be intended here. Josephus {Ant, 
ix. 2, §1), with equal force, has M rijs Kopv<^s 
rod 6pous, 

The tradition in the present convent is, that 
Elijah and Elisha both ivsided on the mountain, 
and a cave is actually shown under the high<altar 
of the church as that of Elijah. There is noUimg 
in the Scripture to .sanction such a stateihent with 
rcg.'ird to Elijah, but in the case of Elisha, the 
tr^ition may rest on better grounds. After the 
a<-cent of Elijah, Elisha went to Mount Cannel 
a K. il. 25), though only for a time ; Ij^ut he was 
again there at the Shunammite’s visit (iv. 25), and 
that at a time when no festival, no “ new moon or 
sabbath ” (v, 23), required his presence. (In iv. 
27, thero is nearly the same error as was noticed 
.above in reference to i. 9 ; “ the hill ” should be 
reudeiwl ** the mount.”) 

This is the last mention of Carmel as the scene 
of any event in the sacred history. Its sanctity 
DO doubt remained, but it is its richness and its 
prominence—** Tabor among the mountains ; Car- 
mel by the sea ” — which appear to have taken hold 
of the poets of the nation, both of Israel and Judah, 


<< Bat this knoll appears, from the description of Van 
da Velde (i. 830), and from his new map (Dee. 1838), 
the only one In which it is marked, to be too for off. 
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and their references to it are frequent and charac- 
teristic (Cant. vii. 5; Is. xxxv.2, xxxvii.24; .Jer.xlvi. 
18, 1. 19 ; Am. i. 2, ix. 3 ; Mic. vii. 14 ; Nah. i. 4). 

Caimel has derived its modem name from the 
great prophet ; Mar Elyas is the common designa- 
tion, K&nnel being occasionally, but only seldom, 
heal'd. It is also the usual name of the convent, 
though dedicated ** in lionorem BB. Virgiiiis Marine.” 

Professor Stanley has pointed out {S. ami P. 
352) that it is not any connexion with Elijah that 
gives the convent its interest to the western world, 
but the celebrated order of the Barefooted Carmelite 
Friars, ttiat has spning from it, and cairicd its name 
into Europe. The oi-der is said in the traditions of 
the Latin Church to have originated with Elijah 
I himself (St. John of Jerus. quoted in Mislin, 49), 

! but the convent was founded by St. Louis, and its 
I Frencli origin is still shown by the practice of un- 
j furling the* French flag on various ooc 2 \sions. 
Edward I. of England was a brother of the older, 
and one of its most famous generals was Simon 
Stokes of Kent (see the extracts in Wilson's Lands, 
ii. 246. For the convent and the singular legends 
connecting Mount f^anhel with the Virgin Mary 
and Our Lord see Mi>lin, ii. 47-50). By Napoleon 
it was used as a hospital during the siege of Acre, 
and after his retreat was destroyed by the Arabs. 
At the time of Irby and Manglcs's visit (1817) 
only one friar remained there (Irby, 60), 

2. (Xfpfi4\ in Josh. ; rh in Sam. ; 

Chat'mef) a town in ilie mountainous country of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 55), familiar to us as the I'esideiice 
of Nabal (I Sam. xxv. 2, 5, 7, 40), and the native 
place of David’s favourite wife, ** Abigail the Car- 
melitess” (1 Sam. xxvii. 3 *, 1 Chi*, iii. 1). This 
was doubtless the Carmel at which Saul set up a 
“ place ” (^J, t. e, literally a ** hand comp. 2 

.Sam, xviii. 18, ** Absalom’s place,” where the 
same wonl is usetl) after his victory over Amalek 
(1 Sam. XV. 12). And this Cannel, and not the 
northern mount, must have been the spot at which 
king Uzziah hud his vineyanls (2 Chr. xxvi. 10 ). 
In the time of Eusebius and Jerome it was the seat 
of a Roman gamson {Ononaisiiconf Carmclus). 
The place appears in the ware of the Crusades, 
having been held by king Amalrich against Sala- 
din in 1172. The ruins of the town, now Kur- 
mul, still remain at ten miles below Hebron in 
a slightly S.E. direction, close to those of Mtdn 
(Maon), Zif (Ziph), and other places named with 
Cannel in Josh. xv. 55. They are described both 
by Robinson (i. 494-8) and by Van de Velde (ii. 77- 
79), and appear to be of great extent. Conspicuous 
among them is a castle of great strength, in the walls 
of which are still to be seen the large bevelled 
inasoni*y characteristic of Jewish buildings. There 
is also a very line and lai*gc i-csei-voir. This is men- 
tioned in the account of king Amalrich's occupation 
of the place, and now gives the castle its name of 
Easr eUSirkch (Van de Velde, ii. 78). [G.] 

CAB'MI (^D*)3 ; Xappi ; Charmf), 1. A man 
of the tribe of Judah, father of Achan, the “ tronbler 
of Israel” (Josh, vii, 1, 18; 1 Chr. ii. 7), accoi-d- 
ing to the lirst two passages the son of ^bdi or 
Zimri. -[ZAnbi.] In 1 Chr. iv. 1 the name is 
given as that of a “ son of Judah but the same 


■ This cloud is treated in the formularies of the 
Roman Catbolio Church as a type of the Virgin Mary. 
(See Mislin, ii. p. 45, and Breviarinm Rom. July 16.) 
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person is pi'obnbly intended ; because (1) no son of 
Judah of that name is elsewhere mentioned ; and 
(2) because, out of the five names who in this pas- 
sage ai*e said to be “sons” of Judah, none out 
Pliarcz are stHctly in that relation to him. Hezron | 
is the 2ud generation, llur the 4th, and Shobal 
the Util. 

2. The 4fh son of Keuben, progenitor of the 
family of tiik Carmitks (Con. xlvi. 9 ; 

Kx. A'i. 14; Nura. xxvi. U; 1 Oiir. v. 3). [G.j 

OAKNA'IM (Kapvaiu] Alex. Kapvtlv; Car- 
nntin), a large and fortified city in tlie country east 
of Joidau-““ the laud of Calnad containing a 
“ temple ” (t^ r^fitvos Iv K.). ft wjis besieged 
and taken by Jmlas Waccjibiieus (1 Macc. v. 2U, 
43, 44) . Under the name of Ca rn ion (rh Kapi/fov) 
the sjime occmTCUce is reLited in 2 Alacc. xii. 21, 
2U, the temple being called the Ataroatkion 
( ri ' kra^dT^Xav), This enables us to identify it 
with ASHTKlWni-KARNAIM. [C.] 

CARNI'ON. [Carnaim.] 

CARPENTER. [Handicrafi.J 

OARTUS (Kdpros ; on the accentuation, see 
Wiiiei-'a (irammar, Uth ed. p. 49), a Christian at 
Troas, with whom St. Paul states that he left a 
cloak (2 Tim. iv. 13) ; on which of his joumeys it 
is unceitaiu, but probably in ^ssing through Asia 
Minor ailer his fiist captivity, for the last time before 
his martyi dom at Rome. Accoixling to 1 lippolytus. 
Carpus was bishop of Berytus in Thrace, called 
Berrhoea in the 6'ynopsis de Vita et Morte Pro- 
phetarnui, which ])asses under the name of Doro- 
theus of Tyre. [H. A.] 

CARRIAGE. This word occurs only six times 
in the text of the A. V., and it may be useful to 
r(*mind the render that in none of these does it bear 
its modem senM>, but signifies what we now call 
“ baggage.” The Hebrew words so rendered are 
tlii-ee. 1. c’fc, generally translated “stuff** 

or “ vessels.** It is like the G reck woid (Tkc vox ; and 
in its nuincraus applications perhaps answers most 
nearly to the English woid “ things.** This word, I 
rendered “ caniage,’* occura in 1 Sain. xvii. 22 — | 
“ David left his * l^gnge* in the hands of the keeper 
of the * baggage ;* ** idso Is. x. 28 — ** At Michmosh 
he hath left his * baggage.* ** 

2. n‘n*ia3, Cebudah, “ heavy mattera,*’ Judg. 
xviii. 21 only, though perhaps the word may bear 
a signification of “ preciousiicss,’* which is sometimes 
attached to the i-oot, and may allude to the newly 
acqnh-ed treasui-es of the Danites (LXX. Alex, i^v 

rijy (ySo^oy), 

3. The woid rendered “ carriages ** in Is. xlvi. 1 
should, it would appear (Ges, Jibes, 917 6; Jesaia, 
ii. 101), be “your buidens.** 

4. In the N. T., Acts xxi. 15, “ we took up our 
caniages** is the rendering of iiruTKevcurdfityoi, 
and here also the meaning is simply “ baggage ** 
(Jer. praeparatx). 

5. But in the margin of 1 Sam. xvii. 20, and 

xxvi. 5, 7 — and there only — ^“caniage** is em- 
ployed in the sense of a wagon or cart ; the “ place 
of the can-iage** answering to “ trench ** in the text. 
The Hebrew woi*d is a wagon, 

and the allusion is to the circle of wagons which 
surrounded the encampment (Ges. Tties, 989). 

For carriages in the modern sense, see Cart ; 
Chariot. [O.] 
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CAB'SHENA ; LXX. omits ; Char- 

sena), one «f the seven princes ('*155^) of Persia and 
Media who “ saw the king's face, and sat the firat 
in the kingdom” of Ahasuerus (Est. i. 14). A 
similar name, Carsfietit is found in modem Persian. 
For other derivations frem the ancient dialects of 
Pcisia, sec Geseiiius, 717. 

CABT (n^]g; £fui{a; plamtrum; also ren- 
dn-cd “ wagon," Gen. xlV. 19, 27 ; Num. vii. 3, 7, 
8: from % , roW, Ges. p. 989), a vehicle drawn 

by cjittle (2 Sam. vi. 6), to be distinguished from 
the chariot drawn by horses. [CllARtOT.] Carts 
and wagons were cither open or covered (Num. 
vii. 3), and wctc imed for conveyance of pei’sons 
(Gen. xlv. 19), bimlens (1 Sam. vi. 7, 8), or pro- 
duce (Am. ii. 13). As there are no roads iii Syria 
and IMestine and the neiglibouriug countries, wheel- 
airriages for any purpose ex<-ept conveyance of 
^rioultural produce ore all but unknown ; and 
though modern usage has introduced European car- 
riages drawn by horses into Egypt, they were 
unknown there also in times comparatively recent. 
(Stanley, 8. ^r. P. 135; Poiter, JJarnriscus,\. 339; 
Lynch, Narrative, 75, 84; Niebulir, Voyage,\. 123; 
Layanl, Nin. ii. 75; Mrs. Poole, Nnylishwormn in 
J'-OypU ‘J«d series, 77.) The only cart used in 
Western Asia has two wheels of solid woo<l (Olearius, 
TravelSf 4)8; Sir R. Poiier, TravelSf ii. 533). 
For the machine used for thr^ing in Egypt and 
Syria, see Thheshino. But in the monuments of 
ancient Egypt representations are found of carts 



Egjptbin GWt with two whveb. (WilltiiiMm.} 


with two wheels, having four or six spokes, used 
for carrying produce, ami of one ased for religious 
purposes having four wheels with eight spokes. A 



Cgyptrm rait with four wliri'ii. (WIlklittUD.) 


j bavrelief at Nineveh represents a cart having two 
I wlicels with eight spokes, drawn by oxen, conveying 
female captives ; and others represent carts cap 
tured from enemies witli captives, and also some 
used ill carrying timber and other articles (Layard, 
Nin, ii, 396, Nm, ^ Bab. 134, 447, 583, Mon. 
of Bab, pt. ii. pis. 12, 17). Fonr-wheeled carriages 
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ai-e said by Pliny (iV. H. vii. 5(5) to hove been in- 
vented by' the Plirygians (Wilkinson, Ajni. Egypt, 
Abridgrn. i. ii. 89, 47). The carts 



ii&ed in India for conveying goods, called Suggar or 
Ifackcn, have two wheels, in the foi*mer case of 
j»olid wood, in the latter with spokes. They aio 
diawii by o\«*n hai*nessed to a pole (Capper, 

pp. :U(>, :j.V2). TH. w. p.] 



MudLin luitiiiii (.uit 


CAKVIXG. carved work in relief y 

frJlm carve; in pi. n\ji^pp, carved figures, 

2. fnan Chn, carve = 3* 

njpnp, pai-ticiple in Pual of (Hijn not used) ppllj 
c>tty delineate : engraved, or carved {uyjrk), 1 K. vi. 
oo. 4. ri'lDS, carved work, fixim nnS3, open, 
applied to \Vood, 1 K. vil. 3(5 ; to gems, Ex. xxviii. 
9, 36; 2 Chr. ii. «3, 13; to stone, Zech. iii, 9; 
yKv^j yK^ppo., iyKoKaTrT6v ; eaclutum. 

The arts of calling and engraving were much in 
request in the oonsti’uetion bfdh of the Tabernacle 
and the Temple (Kx. xxxi. 2, 5, x.wv. 33 ; 1 K. vi. 
18’ 35; Ps. Ixxiv. 6), as well as in the ornament- 
ation of the priestly dresses (Kx. xxviii. 9-36 ; Zech. 

iii. 0 ; 2 (3ir. ii. 6, 14). In Solomon’s time Hurnm 

the I’hoeniciiui had the chief cai e of this as of th<* 
lirger architectural works. [H. W. P.] 

OASIPH'IA («;BP3 ; iv ipyupl^ rov t6wov] 

Cha:pia)y a ilace of unceiiain site on the road 
bftwoen Babylon and Jerusalem (Kzr. viii. 17). 
Neither the Ca.sj)iac Pylae nor the city Kaswin, 
with which some writei-s have attempted to 
identify it, are bituatt*d upon tliis route, ((jesen, 
Thes, 703.) 

CAS'LEU (XcurcAeS ; Casleu), 1 Mac. i, 54 ; 

iv. 62, 59; 2 Mac. i. 9, 18; x. 6. [CnrsLEU; 
Months.] 
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GAS'LUIIIM (D^nSpd ; Xaerpwvifip ; C/tus- 

luhn), a Miaraite people or trilie (Gen. x. 14; 
1 Chr. i. 12). In botli pasNig(‘s in which tliis 
wonl occui’s, it would appeal', ns the text now 
stands, as if the Philistines aimc foith from the 
Cuitlnhitn, and nut fiom the Caphtorim, as is else- 
where expicssly stated: here therelbre then; would 
spi'in to be a transposition [CAi’iiTOii]. ’fhe only 
cine we have as yet to the jKisition of tlu; Casluhiin 
is their place in the list of tlie sons of Mizraim be- 
tween the Pathrnsim and the Caphtorim, whenc * it 
is probable that they were seated in Uppin* Kgypt 
[Patiihos; (Japh’I'Oh]. The LXX. w«em to iden- 
tify them with tlie of Ps, Ixviii. .31 (A. V. 

“princes*'), which sonic, though not the LX^. in 
that place, take to be a jiropcr name, and comiiare 
with the native civil name of Ilennopolis Magna, 
'riiis would plac'o the Casluhim in the Heptaiioinis 
[Hasiimannim], Bochart {Phalcg, iv. 31) siig- 
ge.sts the identity of the Casluhim and the Cnlcliians, 
who aro said to have been an Egyptian colony (He- 
ixxl. ii. 1(14 ; Diod. Sic. i. 28), but this story and 
the similaiity of name (Ges. 'I'hcs. s.r.) do not seem 
suiricicut to render the supposition a pioliahlc one. 
Gesciiius, however, gives it his .support ( T/ies. 1. c.). 
Forster conjoctums the (^asliihim to be the inhabit- 
ants of Ca.ssio(is, the tmet in which is the slight 
elevation called Mount Casiiis (Epp. ad Michaelis, p. 
16 sq.). Bunsen assunus this to be proved {/libel- 
iurky p. 2()). Them is, liowmer, a beiioiisdilliciilty 
in tlie way of this .supposition — the nature of the 
ground, a low littoral tiact of rock, co\eie«l with 
shitting and even quick sand, like tlie iiclglihoiiriiig 
“Serbonian bog,** and whicli we cannot suppose 
ever to have supported much animal or vegetable 
life, far less n whole jieojile or tribe. [II S. P.] 

CASTirON (Xaatfxiy; Alex. Xatnfx^O), I 
Macc. V. 36. [Casmiok.] 

CASTIIOR {Xacr(Ji(&p ; Casfthor), one of tlie 
fortifieil cities in the “land of Galaad *’ (I Macc. 
V. 26), in which the Jews took refuge from the 
Ammonites under Timotheus (comp. ver. (»), and 
which with other cities vras taken by Jnd.is Macca- 
baeus (v. 30). In the latter passage the name is 
given a.s Casimion, and in 2 Macc. xii. 13 .ns 
CA.SPI8, if indeed the same place is referrofi to, w’hich 
is not quite clear (see Ewald iv. 3.59 note). [(i.J 

CASTIS {Kdtririy] Caspian), a strong fortified 
city — W’hether cu.st or west of .lord.nn is not jilnin — 
having near it a l.nke (\lpyri) two .stadia in bieadth. 
It W5US taken by Juilas Maccabaeus with, great 
slaughter (2 Macc. xii. 13, 16). The pirallel 
history of the 1st Book of Maccabees mentions 
a city named ('ASnifou or Casimion, with w’hich 
Caspis may be identicid — but the uarmtives ditfer 
materially. [(5.] 

CASSIA (n^p, rfV’XP; lpt$ -, Oea. lp^„r, 
Ka<rla ; casta, stacte). Cassia is mentioned in Ex. 
XXX. 24, among the ingredients of the holy oil of 
anointing ; and in Ez. xxvii. 19, as one of the ai'ticles 
of merchandize in tlie m.arkets of Tyre. In Ps. 
xlv. 8, it is mentioned in connexion with myrrh 
and aloes as iK'iiig usixl to scent garments with. 

Caasia is tlie rind of an aromatic plant somewhat 
like cinnamon, but not of so fine and sWeet a flavour. 
It is mentioned fi'eqnenHy by ancient writers. 
(Theophrast. Hist, PI, ix. 6 ; Plin. xii. 19 ; Dioscor. 
i. 12.) Dioscorides mentions a kind of cassia called 
a Syriac fonn of iTJp. The root of iTJi> 
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is to out 01 * split. The nainc Wiw givoii to 

this plant because of* the splitting of its stalks. 
(SchliMisii. Ijcx. V. T, Koffla.) The shrub is said 
to grow in India and Arabia. It is not the Laurus 
cassia of Malabar ; fur this is only a wild species of ! 
the fHnnanwn Ceylonictan, niy'Vp, pi. of | 

is from the root to abrade the bark, and 

would seem to be tin* same plant or bark as fT^p • 

possibly some pivixiration of it in a fonn suiiublc 
for scenting garments. [w. a] 

CASTLE. [FouriFiCATioNS.] I 

CASTOR AND l»OT/T.UX, the Dioscuri 
(^AioffKOvpot, Acts xxvlii. 1 1 ). For the mythology 
ofthe.se two heroes, the twin-.sons of Jupiter and 
I.eila, we must refer to the Diet, of Bioy. and 
Afythol, We have hei*e to do with them only so 
far as they were coniu*cted with* .seafaring life. 
They were rcgairied as the tutelary divinities (0«ol 
(rcorripes) of sailors. They appeared in heaven as 
tin* <»nst«*llatioii of ilcmini. Immediately on .ship- 
hoaivl they weie voeogiiis<*d in the phosphoric lights 
called by iiKHlein Itnli.'m sailom the Jires of St. 
J'Jhno, which play about the ma-sts and the sails 
(“ In inngna ieinjichtatc apjiarent quasi htellae vt*lo 
iiisidcntes : adjuvari .sc tiiin* pcriclitantcs exi.stimant 
I’ollucis et Castoris iiiimiiie,*’ Senec. Nat, Qmes. i. 

1 ; comp. I‘lin, ii. 37). Hence the frequent allu- 
sioiis of Homan poets to these divinities in con- 
nevion with navigation (.see esiiei^ially Hor, Cana. 
i. 3. ‘2, “ fratres Helenne, ludda sidem/’ ami iv. 8. 
31). As the ship mentioned hero by St. Luke was 
from AloKjuKlria, it may he woith while to noti(*e 
that Ca.stor and Hollux 'were specially honoured in 
the neighlMiuring distidi t of Cyi'enaioa (Schot, I'ind. 
Dyth, V. 6). In Catull. iv. 27, we have distinct 
mention of a boat dedicated to them. See also 
Iwiii. ().'). In art tlie.se divinities were sometimes 
icpresented simply as 8101*3 hovering over a ship, 
but more fre<[uently a.s young men on horsebai-k, 
with conical cap, and htam above them (.see the 
coins of lihogium, a city of liruttii, at which St. 



Sliver etiin of Hruttii. Obv. : IImhIh ot I liMttn uml I'ollux to riglit. 

Itev. : ("Hstiir nnil Pollux muiinlcil, luh.mcinir to rixlit. In the 

oxi-rgno BPETTION. 

« 

Paul touchetl on the voyage in question, v. 1.3). 
Such figures were probably painttsl or sculptured 
at the bow of the ship (hence Tiipdffripov ; see 
Diet, of Antiq. art. Insigne). This custom was 
very fi-equent in ancieut shipbuilding. Herodotus 
says (iii. 37) that the Phoenicians used to place 
the figures of deities at the bow of their vessels. 
Vii’gil (Aeti. X. 209) and Ovid (Trist. i. 10, 2) 
supply us with illustrations of the practice; and 
Cyril of Alexandria (Cnuner's Caten^i, mi I, c.) says 
tliat such was always the Alexandrian method of or- 
namenting each side of the prow. [Ship.] [ J. S. H.] 

CAT (aXkovpos ; catta). This aniituil is men- 
tioned only in Bar. vi. 22, as among those which 
defile the gods of the heathen with impunity. The 
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1 ‘tymology of aXKovpos given by l^havonnus, iraph 
rb aTWeiu r^v oitpdv, i. e. from mminy the tad. 
agi'ecs witli the habit of the cat. Mariial (xili. 69) 
say.** — 

“ Punnonicas nobis nunquam dedit Umbria cattus 
this being the only mention of catta in classical 
writers. Bocliart thinks that by the word 

in Is. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14, Jcr. 1. 39, and Ps. Ixxiv. 
14, some species of cats are meant ; but this is very 
doubtful. [W. D.] 

CATERPILLAR. [Locust.] 

OATHU'A (Ka0oud; Cnnini), 1 Esd. v. 30. 
Apparently answers to G I DU KL in Hebrew text. 

CAVE (ITiyp ; ffirfiKatov ; spehmea ; in A. V. 
Is. ii. 19, hole; Jer. vii. 11, dan; Jbsh. xiii. 4, 
literatim, Menrah ; Maura, Vulg.). 1. The chalky 
llm^tone of w'hich tlie roelu of .Syria and Palestine 
chiefly consist presents, as is the case in all limestone 
formations, a vast number of caverns and natural 
fisburo.s, many of which have al.so been artiflcinlly 
enlarged and adiipted In various purposes both of 
shelter and defence. (Page, TexUBook of Geology, 
p. 141 ; Kitto, l*hys. Geogr. of Dal. p. 72.) this 
circumstanre ha.s also given occasion to the use of 
m large a number of words as are employed in the 
Scriptures to denote caves, holes, and insures, some 
of tlu'm giving names to the towns and phues and 
their neighlxnirhootl. Out of them, be.sidcs Xo. 1., 
may be seli*ct<Hl tlie following ; — 

II. or (Ge.s. p. 4r)8), a h)le ; usually 
Tptiy\v* and carema. From this come (a), 
dtvellcr in caves, the name of the Horites of Mount 
Seir, Wady Ghovyer, oxj>eIled by the Edomites, 
prolxibly alluded to by Job, a Troglodyte race 
spoken of by Strabo. (Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 21 ; Deut. 
ii. 12; Job xxx. G ; Slrab. i. 42, x\i. 775-776'; 
Burckhordt, Syria, 410; Hobinson, ii. 69, 157; 
Stanley, 8. P. §§68-71.) [Horitls.] (5) }lin, 
land of cavoms (Ez. xlvii. 10, 18 ; Burckhai'dt, 
Syria, 110, 280); khpavlris, LXX.; Vulg. 

[Hauuax.] (c) jnh"n'3, home of carrrns, the 
ttvo towns of Beth-horou (Josh. xvi. 3, 3). [Bktii- 
iiouov.] (d) Dp’lh, two carerns, the town Iloro- 
naim (Is. xv. 5). [Hoiwnaim.] 

HI. places of ref aye in rocks (Ges. 

445) for binls, Cant. ii. 14 ; iriceVi; ; foramina 
Obad. 3; irul; scissurae iKtrarum ; A. V. 

clefts. 

IV. iTinjlp; rpvfjLokta; antrum; X. V. den; 
a ravine through which water flows (Gos. 858), 
Judg. vi. 2. 

The caves of Syria and Palestine are still used, 
either occasionally or perinancntly, as habitations ; 
as at Andh, near Szalt, lvamoth-(J ilead (Buckingham, 
Travels in Sipda, 62). The shophenls near He- 
bron leave their vill^cs in the summer to dwell 
in caves and ruins, in order to be nearer to their 
flocks and fields (Robinson, i. 212). Almost all the 
habitations at Omdseis, Godara, are caves (BureJe- 
haidt, p. 273). An extensive system of caves exists 
at fieit Jibrtn, Eleutlicropolis, in Judah, wliich has 
served for residence or concealment, though now 
disused (Robinson, ii. 53); and another l)etwccn 
Bethlehem and Hebron (Irliy and Mangles, 103). 

The most remarkable caves noticed in Scripture 
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are : — ^1. That in wliidi 1-ot dwelt after the destruc- 
tioQ of Sodom (<ien. xix. 30). 2. The cave of 

Machpeliih (xxiii. 17). 3. Cave of Makkedah (Josh. * 
x. Iti). 4. Cave of AdulUim (1 Sixm. xxii. 1). 
5. (^ive of Eiigedi (xxiv. 3). 6. Obadiah's cave 

(1 K. vx'iii. 4). 7. Elijjih’s cave in Horeb (xix. 9). * 

8, 9. The ru(‘k sepulchres of I^azanis, and of our 
Lord (John xi. 38 ; Matt. xxAui. 60). Some of 
these may be identified, .and to othei-s approximate, | 
if not absolutely identical, sites may be nssipied. ; 
Thus the existing caverns near the S.E. end of the j 
Dead Sea serve fully to justify the mention of a ! 
cave as the place of Lot’s retirement; as tliose on 
tlie \V. side ap*ee both in Mtimtiuii and in name 
with the caves of En-gedi (Lynch, Narrativet 
‘23-1 ; l\ob<nM)u, i. 500 ; Stanley, 296). The cave 
of Maehpclah undoubtedly lies beneath the mosque 
at llebrou (Kobiuson, ii. 79 ; Sbinley, 140 ; llonj. 
of Tudela, Karly Tmv. 86). Tlie cave of Mak- 
kedah esm hardly be the one to whi<‘h traditiomshas 
as^igned the name (Irby and M<angle8, p. 93) ; for 
though it is not necessary to suppase tliat the <ave 
was close to the town of Makkediah, yet the situation 
of the great caverns both at Beit Jibtin and at 
Deir Dn'Ma in neither case agrees with that of 
j^Iakkedah as given by EusebiiLs, eight miles fiDin 
Eleutheropolis (Reland, 88.5 ; Robinson, ii. 23, 
53; Stanley, 211). The site assigned by the 
same ancient authonty to Adulkun, 10 m. E. of 
Eleutheropolis, agrees as little with that of the 
cave believed by tradition to hare been David’s 
hiding-place, viz. in the Wady Kh&i'eitun at the 
S.E.,of Bethlehem, which in some respei^ts itgrees 
with the Scripture narrative better than the neigh- 
bourhood of Dexr Ihihbdn, assigned to it by Mr. 
Stanley. (See 1 .Sam. xx. 6, and paiiicularly xxii. 
.3, 4 ; Joseph. Ant, vi. 12, §3 ; Keland, 549; irby 
and Mangles, 103 ; Robinson, i. 482 ; Stanley, 259.) 

The cave in which Obadiah concealed the pro- 
phets cannot now be identified, but it was probably 
in the northern part of thd country, in which abun- 
dant instances of caves fit for such a purpose might 
be pointed out. 

The sitas of the cave of Elijah, as well as of the 
“ cleft” of Moses on Mount Horeb (Ex. xxxiii. 22), 
are also obviously indeterminate; for though tradi- 
tion has not only assigned a place for the former 
on Jebel Mftsa, and consecrated the spot by a chapel, 
there are caves on the tximiieting summit of Serbal, 
to one or other of which it might with equal proba- 
bility be transferred. (.Stanley, 49.; Robinson, i. 
103 ; Burckhardt, 608.) 

Brides these special caves there is frequent men- 
tion in O. T. of caves as places of refuge. Thus the 
Israelites are said to have taken refuge from the 
Philistines in “boles” (1 Sam. xiv. 11): to which the 
name of the soeoe of Jonathan’s conflict, MUkhmds 
(Michmash), sufficiently answers. (.Stanley, 204 ; 
Rob. i. 440 ; Irby, 89.) So also in the time of 
Gideon they had taken refuge from tlie Midianite.s 
in dnta and caves and strongholds, such as abound 
in the mountain region of 5lanasseh. (Judges ri. 
2; .Stanley, 341.) 

Not only have the caves of Palestine afforded 
refuge from enemies, but during the earthquakes 
also, by which the couiitiy hiu. been so often visited, 
the inhabitants have found in them a (uife retreat. 
This was the case in the gi'eat convulsion of 1837, 
when Safet was destro}e(l; and to this mode of 
retreat the prophet Isaiah probably alludes (Is. ii. 
10» 19, 21 ; Robinson, ii. 422 ; Stanley, 151). 

But Adttlhim is not the only cave, nor were its 
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ten.'iuts the only instances of banditti making the 
caves of Palestine their accustomed haunt. Josephus 
(An/, xiv. 15, §5) relates the manner in which, by 
order of Herod, a cave occupied by robbers, or rather 
iiisurgonis, was attacked by soldiera let down from 
aliove in chests and baskets, from which they dragged 
foith the inmates with hooks, and killed or thrust 
them down the precipices ; or, setting fire to their 
stores of fuel, destroyini them by suJfucatioii. These 
caves are said to have been in (Inlilec, not far from 
Si‘pphons ; and are probably the same as those 
which Josephus himself, in providing for the defence 
of Galilee, foiiiAed ncnrGciinesaret, which elsewheie 
he calls the caves of Arbela {It. J, i. 16, §2-4, ii. 
20, §6; IT/. §37). Bacchides, the general of Deme- 
trius in his expdition against Judaea, encamped at 
Messaloth, near Arbela, and reduced to submission 
the rK'cupants of the caves (An/, xii. 11, §1 ; 1 Mac. 

ix. 2). Messaloth is probably steps, or 

terraces (comp. 2 Chr. ix. 11; Ges. 9.57.) The 
Messaloth of the book of Maccabees and the robber- 
caves of Arbela are thus probably identical, and 
are the same as the fortifi^ cavern near Mcdjdel 
(Magdala), called Kalaat Ilm Mourn, or Pigeon’s 
Castle, mentioned by several travellers. They are 
said by Burckhardt to be capable of containing 6o0 
men. (Reland, 358, 575 ; Burckhardt, Syria, 331 ; 
Irby and Mangles, 91 ; J.ightfoot, Cent, Chorogr. 
ii. 231; Robinson, ii. 398; Rniimer, 108: comp, 
also Hos. X. 14.) [Beth-Arbei..] 

Josephus also speaks of the robber inhabitants of 
Trachonitis, who lived in large caverns, presenting 
no prominence above ground, but widely extended 
below (An/, xv. 10, §1). These linnditti annoyed 
much the trade with l^mascus, but were put down 
by Herod. Strain) alludes very distinctly to this in 
his description of Trachonitis, and describes one of 
the caverns as capable of holding 4000 men (Strabo, 
xvi. 756 ; Raumer, 68 ; JoUiflc, Travels in Pal, i. 
197). 

Lastly, it was tlie caves which lie beneath and 
around so many of the Jewish cities that formed 
the last hiding-places of the Jewish leaders in the 
war with the Romans. Josephus himself relates 
the story of his own concealment in the caves of 
Jotapata ; and after the capture of Jerusalem, John 
of Gischala, ISimon, and many other Jews, endea- 
voured to conceal themselves in the caveiiis beneath 
the city ; whilst in some of them great spoil and 
vast numbers of dead bodies were found of thole 
who had perished during the siege by hunger or 
from wounds (.Joseph. B. J, iii. 8, §1, vi. 9, §4). 

The rock dwellings and temples of Petra are 
described in a separaie article. 

Natural cavities in the rock were and are fre- 
quently used as cisterns for water, and as places of 
imprisonment (Is. xxiv. 22 ; Ez. xxxii. 2.3 ; Zoch. ix. 
11) [CiSTKKx; Prison]; also as stalls for horses 
and for granaries (Irby and Mangles, 146). No 
use, however, of rock caverns more strikingly con- 
nects the modern usages of Palestine and the adjacent 
regions with their ancient history than the employ- 
ment of them as burial-places. The rocky soil of 
so large a {lortion of the lloly Land almost forbids 
interment, excepting in cavities either natural or 
hewn fioin the rock. The dwelling of the demoniac 
among the tombs is thus explained by the rock 
caverns abounding near the 8ca of Galilee (Jollifle, 
i. 36). Accordingly numerous sites are shown in 
Palestine and ai^jacent lauds of (so-called) sepulchres 
of saints and heroes of Old and New Test, venerated 
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both by Christians and Mohammedans {Early Tra» { 
r)eUt, p. 36; Stanley, 148). Among ilicse may 
be mention^ the cave of Mnchpelah, the tomb of 
Aaron on Mount Hor, of Josepli, and of liachel, as 
those for which every probability of identity in site 
at least may be claimed (Irby and Mangles, 134; 
Robinson, i. 218, 219, ii. 275-287). More ques- 
tionable are the sit(\s of the tombs of Klisha, Obndiah, 
and John the llaptist, at ^'suniu'ia ; of llabakkuk at 
Jebdtha (Cabutha), Micah near A ctVa, and of Debo- 
rah, Kel^kah’s nurse, at Bethel (Stanley, 143, 
149 ; Ueland, 772, 698, 981 ; Rob. ii. 304). The 
questions so much debated relating to tlie tombs 
in and near Jerusalem and Betliany will be found 
ti'eated under thtise heads. But whatever value may 
belong to the connexion of the names of Judges, 
Kings, or Prophets, with the vciy remarkable rock- 
tombs near Jerusalem, there can be no doubt tluit 
the caves bearing these names are sepuh'hral caverns 
enlarged and embellished by art." The sides of 
the valley of Jehoshaphat ai*e studded with caves, 
many of which are inhabited by Arab families. 
(Sandys, 188; Maundrall, 446; Robinson, i. 241, 
349, 364; Bartlett, Walks about Jerusalem, 117.) 
It is no doubt the vast number of caves throughout 
the country, together with, perhaps, as Maundrell 
remarks, the taste for heiinit life which prevailed 
in the 5th and 6th centuries of the Christian era, 
which has placed the sites of so many important 
events in caves and grottoes ; e. g. the birth of the 
Virgin, the Annunciation, the Salutation, the birth 
of the Baptist and of our Lord, the scene of the 
Agony, of St. Peter's denial, the composition of the 
Apostles' Creed, the TransBguration (Sluiw, pt. ii. 
c. 1 ; Maundrell, E, T, p. 479) : and the like causes 
have createii a traditionaiy cave-site for the altar of 
Klijali on Mount Carmel, and peopled its sides, as 
well os those of Mount Tabor, with hermit inhabit- 
ants. (IK. xviii. 19; Irby and Mangles, 60; Re- 
land, 329 ; Winer, s. v, Carmel; Am. ix. 3; Sir. 
J. Maundeville, 2'caw7/s, 31 ; Sandys, 203; Maun- 
drell, E» T, 478 ; Jahn, Arch, Bihl, 9 ; Stanley, 
353 ; Kitto, Phys, Geogr, 30, 31 ; Van Egmont, 
Travels, ii. 5-7.) [U. W. P.l 

CEDAB (TTM ; Moos ; cedrm ; from 
root of coiled or compressed, Gesen. p. 148). 
The term is expressive of a mighty and deeply 
rooted tree, and is usually understood to apply here 
|o one of the coniferous kind, but not ^ways to 
that which is commonly known as tlie Cedw of 
Lebanon. 

The conditions to be iiil611ed in order to answer 
all the descriptions in the Bible of a cedar-tree arc 
that it should be tall (Is. ii. 13), spreading (Ez. 
xxxi. 3), abundant (I K. v. 6, 10), hi for ^tms, 
pillars, and boards (1 K. vi. 10, 15, vii. 2), masts 
of ships (Ez. xxvii. 5), and for carved work as 
images (Is. xliv. 14). To these may be added qua- 
lities ascribed to cedar wood by profane writers. 
Pliny speaks of the cedar of Crete, Africa, and .Syria 
as l^ing most esteemed and imperishable. The 
same quality is ascribed also to juniper. In Egypt 
and .Syria ships were built of cedar, and in .Cyprus 
a tree was cut down 120 feet long and proportion- 
ately thick. The durability of cedar was proved, 
he says, by the duration of the cedar roof of the 
temple af Diana at Ephesus which had lasted 400 
, years. At Utica the beams, made of Numidian 
ce^, of a temple of Apollo hod lasted 1178 years I 
Vitruvius speaks of the antiseptic properties of the 
oil of cedar and also of juniper (Plin. ff, E. xiii. 
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5, xvi. 40 ; Vitinv. ii. 9 ; Joseph. Ant, viii. 5, 2 ; 
Sandys, Travels, 166, 167). 

Not only was cedar timber used by I&vid and 
Solomon in their buildings (2 Sam. v. 11 ; 1 K. v. 

6, vi. 15, vii. 2), but also in the 2nd Temple 
rebuilt under Zerubbabel, the timber employed 
was cedar from Lebanon (Ezr. iii. 7 ; 1 Esdi;. iv. 
48, V. 55). Cedar is also said by Josephus to have 
been used by Herod in the ixiof of bis temple {B, J, 
V. 5f §2). The loof of the Rotunda of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchra at Jerusalem is said to have 
been of cedar, and that of the Church of the Virgin 
at Bethlehem to have been of cedar or cypiess. 
(Williams,* //b/y City, ii. 202 ; Quaresmius, Elw, 
Terr, Sanct, vi. 12 ; Per. 2 ; Tobler, Bethlehem, 
110, 112.) 

Now in some impoitant respects no tree but the 
cedar {pinus cedrus), or its almost eiiuivalent, the 
pinus Deodara,* can .'uiswcr the above conditions. 
The characteristics of these two tiees, of which 
great numbers are found from Mount Taurus to the 
Himalayas, are so often interchanged that they are 
scarcely to be distinguished the one from the other. 
No tree is at once so lofty, spreading, and um- 
brageous, and the wood pf the D^dara at least is ex- 
tramely durable. The difficulties which are found 
in reconciling the ancient descriptions with the mo- 
dern specimens of cedar wood lie, 1. in the fitness 
of cedar trees for masts of ships (Ez. xxvii. 5) ; 2. 
still more in the very general agreement as to the 
inferior quality of the timber w'hich is usually de- 
scribed as less valuable than the worat sorts of deal. 
Of authorities quoted by Dr. Hoyle in his art^ on 
the subject in Dr. Kitto's Cyclopaedia (art. 9es), 
two only ascribe semceablo qualities to the cedar 
wood whether gi'own in England or in specimens 
brought from tlie ancient cedar giove on Mount Le- 
banon. Accordingly, Celsius in his Hierobotnnicon, 
has endeavoured to prove that by the cedar of Scrip- 
ture is meant the pinus sylvestris or Scotch fir, and 
that by ** fir ” is intended the cypress. Others have 
supposed that the Sandarac troe, tlie ciii*us of Pliny, 
Callitris qwjdrivalvis, or Thuja articxdata, repre- 
sents the cedar. The timber of this tree is exti-emely 
hard and diurable ; the roof of the mosque of Cordova, 
built in the 9th century, is constructed of it, which 
was fonnerly supposed from the Spanish name alerce 
to have been made of larch (Cook, Sketches tin Spain, 
p. 5, and note ; Fergiisson, Ilandb. of Arch. i. 456). 
llcsides these trees, the Cephalonian pine, the com- 
mon yew, taxus baccate, and thejuniper cedar, cedrus 
baccifera, or oxycedrus, each of them pos.sGSse.s quali- 
ties which answer to some at least of those ascribed to 
the cedar. The opiuion of Celsius is founded in great 
measure ou the use by the Arabs and Arabic writers 

of the word evidently the equivalent of 

T^, eres, to express the cedar of Lebanon, and also 

at Aleppo the pinus sylvestris, which is abundant 
both near that city and on Lebanon. A similar 
argument will apply also to the Thuja articulate 
of Mount Atlas, which is called by the Arabs 
el-arz, a name which led to the mistake as to the 
material of the Cordova roof from its similarity to 
Hie Spanish alerce (Niebuhr, Descr, de V Arabic, 
131, &c., and Questions, xc, 169, &c.; Pliny, 

s The diflbrenoe between the Lebanon cedar ami 
the Deodara consists chiefly in the cones, which in 
the latter grow in pairs, and upon stalks ; the leaves 
also are longer and more distinctly S-slded. The 
wood of both is extremely resinous. 
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II. IT,, xiii. 11, 15; Kitto, Krcs, Thuja; Hay, 
c. iv. 40; (lesen. 148, who ivjecht 
the opinion of Celsius ; Winer, 8 , ».). 

It may be observed, 1. that unsuccessful experi- 
ments on Eni'lish-Ki'own cediu*, or on wood derived ^ 
from the trees of the ancient cedar jjrove of Leba- ; 
non, do not as yet invalidate all claim of the cedar, 
whether Lebanon or Deodara ccdiir, to share in the 
qualities anciently ascribed to it. Besides the trees 
which belong to the one grove, known by the lame 
of “ the Cedars,’* groves and green woods of cedar 
are found in other parts of the range (Bucking- 
ham, Traveis amonj At'ahs, p. 4(58; Etig. Cycl, 
s. c. Syria ; Robinson, iii. 598 ; BurckhaHt, Syria, 
p. 19 ; Loudon, Arboretum, vol. iv. pp. 2406, 2407 ; 
Celsius, Ilicrohotanicon, i. 89 ; Bclon, Ohs, de Ar- 
boribm coniferis, ii. pp. 162, 165, 166). 2. That 
it hiis been already shown that the Deodara cedar 
ceilainly possesses in a remarkable degree the pro- 
|)erty of durability, said to be wanting in the Le- 
banon cedar. Blit 3. The rtenains of wood used in 
the Nineveh palaces w'ere supposed by Layard to be 
cedar, a suppasition confirme<l by the inscriptions, 
which show that the Assyrian kings imported cedar 
from Lebanon. This wood is now proved by micro- 
s<.‘opic examination to be yew (Layard, AT. aud B. 
pp. 356, 357 ; I.,oudon, u. s. p. 2431). 

In Vpeaking therefore of cedar of Lebanon used 
m building for beams, pillars, or ceiling boards, it 
is probable that the wood of more than one tree 
was employed, but under the one name of cedar, 
and that the trees which furnished the material 
wei‘(vbesides the pinus eedrus, the cedrus Deodara, 
thefliw, taxus baccata, and also the Hcotoh ])ine 
{pinus sylvestris). The Sandurac tree ( Ihuja arti- 
Gulata) is said by Van Egmont {Trauts, ii. 280) 
to have been found on Lebanon, but no hint of im- 
portation of ibroign timber is anywhere given in 
Scripture, or by .Tosephus, whilst each of the above- 
named trees grows there in greater or less abundance. 
The pinus sylvestris may have furnished the mate- 
rial of the ship-mitets menticued by Ezekiel ; and it 
may be added, that* the LXX. render “ mu.sts ” in that 
passage by iffrohs i\arlvovs, made of fir, or like fir. 

But there is another use of cedar wood men- 
tioned in Scriptiure, viz, in purification (Lev. xiv. 
4 ; Num. xix. 6). The tenn cedar is applied by 
Pliny to the lesser cedar, oxycednus, a Phoenician 
juniper, which is still common on the LeUanon, 
and whose wood is aromatic. The wood or froit 
of this ti’ee was anciently burnt by way of per- 
fume, especially at funerals (Plin. II, N, xiii. 1, 
5; Ov. Fast. ii. 558; Horn. Od. v. 60). The 
tree is common in Egypt and Nubia, and also in 
Aiabia, in the WAdy Mousa, where the greater 
cofliir is not found. It is obviously likely that the 
use of file more common ti’ee should be enjoined 
w'hile the piJDple wero still in the wilderness, rather 
than of the uncommon (Shaw, Travels, 464 ; Burck- 
hai-dt, Syria, 430 ; Russell, Nubia, 425). 

'Jlle grove of trees known as the Cedars of Leba- 
non consists of about 400 trees, standing quite 
alone in a depression of the mountain with no trees 
near, about 6400 feet above the sea, and 3000 
below the summit. About 11 or 12 are very 
Itii'ge and old, 25 large, 50 of middle size, and more 
than 300 younger and smaller ones. The older tre^ 
have eadi several trunks and spread themselves 
widely round, but mast of the othera are of cemc- 
like foim and do not send out wide lateral braiKhes. 
In 1550 there were 28 old trees, in 1739 Pocoeke 
counted 15, but the number of trunks makes the 
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operation of counting uncertain. They are regarded 
with much roverence by the luitivo inhabitants ns 
living recoi-ds of Solomon’s power, and the Ma- 
ronite patriai’ch wa.s foraierly luvustomed to cele- 
brate there the festival of the TraiisHguration at an 
altar of rough stones. Within the hist 10 years a 
chapel has been erected (Robinson, iii. 590, 591 ; 
Shmley, 8. ^ I\ p. 140). [H. W. P.] 

I CE'DRON, 1. {ri ; Alex. Kfhp<& ; 

I Qedor), a place fortified by Ct'tidobacus under the 
orders of king Aiitiochus (Sidetes), as a shition from 
which to command the roatls of Judaea (1 Alacc. 
XV. 39, 41, xvi. 9). It was not fiir from Jamnia 
(Jabnc), or from Azotus (Ashdod), and had a 
winter -torront or wiuly (^afid^povs) , «n the 
eastward of it, which the army of the Maccabees 
had to cross before Cendebaeus could be attacked 
(xvi. 5). Those conditions are well fulfilled in the 
moilern place Katra or KfUraht which lies on the 
maritime plain below the river Bvbin, and three 
miles south-west of Akir (Ekron^. Schwarz (119) 
gives the modei'n mime as Kadrun — but this wants 
confirmation. Ewald {Qcsch, iv. 390, note) sug- 
gests Tell‘Turmus, five or six miles fuithcr south. 

2. In this fonn is given in the N. T. the name 
of the brook Kidron (p^p ^115 = “ the black 

ton-ent”) in the ravine below the eastern wall of 
Jerus.'ilem (John xviii. 1, only). Beyond it was 
the garden of Gethsemane. Liichmaiui, with A D, 
has rod KtSpuy ; but the Rro. Text with 

B has T&y Kfhpwu, i. e. “ the brook of the codais ” 
(so too the LXX. in 2 Sam. xv. 23). Other ATSS. 
have the name even so far corrupted as rod KtBpov, 
ctxlri, ruid rwy SlyBpwy. In English tlie name is 
often ciToneously read (like Cephas, Ccnchreac, ‘ 
Chuza, &c.) with a soft C ; but it is unnecessary to 
point out that it has no connexion with **Ce^liir.” 
[Kidhon.] [G.] 

CEI'LAN {Ki\dv ; Ciaso)t sons of Ceihin and 
Azetas, aocorfliiig to 1 Esd. v. 15, returned with 
Zorobabel from Babylon. There are no names cor- 
responding to these in the lists of Ezra or Neheniiah. 

CEILING (t’ISpf from |Qp ; lKoi\o(rTd$fiWft 
1 K, vi. 9 ; to cover with rafters, Gesen. 96.'3 ; 
Schleusncr, Lex. V, T, koiKoot,), or (Ez. 

xli. 16), a plank. The descriptions of Scripture 
(1 K. vi. 9, 15, vii. 3; 2 Chr. iii. 5, 9; Jer. 
xxii. 14 ; Hag. i. 4), and of Josephus (rinf. viii. 
3, §2 — 9, XV. 11, §5), show thattlie ceilings of the 
Temple and the pf^cs of the Jewish kings wore 
formed of cedar planks applied to the beams or joints 
crossing from wall to wall, probably with sunk panels 
{(pofTVf&pwroL), edged and ornamented with gold, 
and canned with incised or other patterns {fiaSvld- 
Xois yXv^aTs), sometimes painted (Jer. xxii. 14), 

It is probable that both Egyptian and Assyrian 
models were in this as in other branches of architec- 
tm’al constniction, followed before the Roman period. 
[Architecture.] The construction and designs 
of Assyrian ceilings in the more important build- 
ings can only be conjectured (Layai’d, Nineveh, 
ii. 265, 289), but the proportions in the walls 
themselves answer in a great degree to those men- 
tioned in Seripturo (JVin. and Bab, 642; Fer- 
gosson, Handbook of Architecture, i. 201). Ex- 
amples, however, are extant, of Egyptian ceilings 
in stucco paintml with devices, of a date much 
earlier than that of Solomon’s ’Temple. Of these 
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ilevices the principsU urn the j'liillochc, the chevron, 
and the scroll. Some arc iKiiiiied in blue with 
stars, and others bear representations of birds and 
other emblems (Wilkinson, Am. JCtjijpt. ii. *290). , 
The e\ce^<sive use of vermilion and other glaiiug 
colours m lloman hoiise-pninting, of whicli Vitru- ' 
vius at a later date complains (vii. 5), may have 
lM*en introducfid from Kgypt, whence also came in 
all probiibility the tiisto for vermilion painting 
flhown in .lehoiakim’s palace (Jer. xxii. 14 ; Am. 
iii. 15; Wilkinstm, i. 19). See also the descrip- 
tions given by Athenaeus (v. 190) of the tent of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, iuid the ship of I’hiloixitor 
(lb. 200), and of the so called sepulchres of the 
kings of Syria msir Tyre, Hasselquist, 165. 

The panel work in ceilings, which has been de- 
scribed, is found in Oriental and North African 
<lwollings of late and modern time^. Shaw desevibt's 
the ceilings of Moorish houses in Barbary as of 
wuins«iot, either ** very artfully |v.untcd, or else 
thiown into a variety of p.iiuils, with gildoil mould- 
ings and scrolls of the Koriln iutemiixed** {JCratels, 
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p. 208). Mr. Porter describes the ceilings of 
liouses at Damascus as deliaiHy paiiitiul, and in 
the moi*c ancient houses with “arabesipies cncom- 
ll.^ssing panels of blue, on which are inscribed verses 
and chapters of the Koran in Arabic. Also a tomb 
at Palmyra, with a stone ceiling beautifully pa- 
nelled and painted {DamaaciiSy l. 84, 37, 57, 00, 
‘J82 ; <4*. IkMit. vi. 9 ; also Lane’s Mod. Egupt- i. 
37, 38). Many of the rooms in the Palace of the 
Moora at the Aihambi-a weie ceiled and oniamcnted 
with tlio richest geometrical pittenis. These still 
romuin, and restomtions of them may be seen at 
tin* Alhambra Court of the (’’lystal Palace. The 
ancient Egyptians used coloured tiles in their bnild- 
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mgs (Athen. v. 206 ; Wilkinson, ii. 287). ITie like 
taste is observed by Chardin to have prevailed In 
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Persia, luid lie mt'iitions lieautiful specimens of mo- 
saic, arabeM^ue, and inlaid wocsl-woik in ceilings at 
Ispdidu, at Koom in the mosque of Fatima, and at 
Ardevil. These ceilings were constructed on the 
ground and hoisted to their position by inachiueiy 
(Chardin, Voyatjef ii. 434, iv. 1‘20, vii. 387, viii. 
40, plate 39 ; Olcarius, p. 241). [U. W. P.] 

CELOSYRIA. [CoELESYUiA.] 

CEN'CHREA (accurately CENCllREAE. 
Keyicpea/), tlie casteni harbour of Coiiiith (%. e. its 
haiboiii* on the Saionic (lulf) and tiie emporium of 
its tj*ailc with the Asiatic shoies of the Mediforra- 
00 . 011 , iLS Lechaeum on the Corinthian 

Gulf connected it with Italy and the west. A line 
of walls c.\tcnded from the citmlcl of Coi'inth to 
Lechaeum, lunl thus the pass of Cenehreae was of 
peculiar militaiy importance in relcicnce to the ap- 
proach along the Isthmus from Noithein Greece to 
the Moiea. [Corinth.] 

St. Paul sailed from Onchreae (Acts xviii. 18) 
on his return to Syria fioni his second missionary 
jouiney; and when he wrote his ojiirtle to the 
Ibniiaus in the com-se of the third join iicy, an 
fiiganised church seems to have been ibrrnod heie 
(Kom. xvi. 1. See Phoere). The th-st bishoji of 
this church is sjiid {Apost. Const, vii. 40) to have 
be(‘n named Lucius, and to have been appointed by 
St. Paul. 

The distance of Cenehreae Irorn Corinth was 70 
stadia or aljout nine miles. Pausiuiias (ii. 3) dc- 
sciib(‘s the ioa<l as having tomlis and a giovc of 
<*yprcsses by the wayside. The moclein viilagj| of 
Kih'ies I’etaiiiH the ancient name, which Is conjee- 
tiireil by Dr. Sibthoiix* to be deriveil from the 
millet {K(yKpi\ wliich still grows there (WaliKiIe’s 
Travels, p, 41 ). Some traces of the moles of the 
port are still visible (see Leake’s Moren, iii. pji. 
23.V235). The following coin exhibits the jsiit 
exactly iw it is described by Pnusanin*«, with a 
temple at the extremity of each mole, .and a statue 
of Neptune on a lock between them. [J. S. H.] 
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I'liMi ; on the twctihs the port of tVni lircno, willi tliu 

w, colonia lava jvlia toRiNTiioa, 


CENDEBE'US (.vcumtcly CENDEBAEUS, 
Kfyde/Bcuos), a general left by Antiochus VII. in 
cxmimnnd of the sea-boai-d of Palestine (1 Macc. -w. 
38 If.) after the defeat of Tryphon B.c. 138. He 
fortified Kctlron and haiassetl the Jews for some time, 
but Was nfterwm*da defeated by Judas and John, the 
sous of Simon Maccabaeus, with great loss (1 Mace, 
xvi. I-IO). [Antiochus VII.] [B.F. W.] 

CENSER (nJjnO and in LXX. 

mostly wvptToy, bat also $vt(nc7f and 0uptaidipioy ) ; 
thuribultm. The fonner of the Hebrew wonls (from 
nnn, to seize or lay hold of, especially of lire) 

seems used generally for any instrument to seize or 
hold bnming coals, or to receive ashes, &c., such as 
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tlie appendages of the brazen altar and golden can- 
dlestick mentioned in Ex. xxv. 38, xxxvii. 23, in 
which senses it seems rendered by the LXX. by 
iirapvirrpUt iwapvrrip, or perhaps dird0c/Mt. It, 
however, genemlly bears the limitol meaning which 
properly Wlongs to the second woihI, found only in 
the later books (e.g. 2 Chr. xxvi. 19 ; Ez. viii. 11), 
(dcr. nnbj?, incense), that, viz. of a small portable 
vessel of metal fitted to receive burning coals from 
the altar, and on which the incense for burning was 
sprinkled by the priest to whose otHce this ex- 
clusively belonged, who bore it in his hand, and 
with whose pei-soual share in the most solemn 
ritui)^ duties it was thus in close and vivid con- 
nexion (2 Chr. xxvi. 18; Luke i. 9). Thus 
** Korah and his .company” were bidden to take 
** censers,” with which in emulation of Aaron and 
his sons they had perhaps pronded themselves* 
(comp. Ez. vHi. 11); and Moses tells Aaron to 
take ** the censer” (not a as in A. V.), t. e. that 
of the sanctilary, or that of the High-priest, to stay 
the plc^ue by atonement. The only distinct precepts 
regaining the use of the censer are found in Num. 
iv. 14, where among the vessels of the golden altai*, 
1 . e, of incense, “ censers ” are reckoned ; and in 
Lev. xvi. 12, where we find that the High-priest 
was to cany it (here also it is “ the” not “a 
censer** that he is ordered to ** take**) into the m«;t 
holy place within the vail, where the ** iiu'ense*’ 
was to bp ** put on the fire,’* i. e. on the coals in 
the ci>nser, “before the Lord.” This must have 
been on the Day of Atonement, for then only was 
tha# place entered. Solomon prcpareil ** censers of 
pura gold ** as pai*t of the same furniture (1 K. 

vii. 50 j 2 Chr, iv. 22). Possibly their general 
use may be explained by the imagery of Rev. 

viii. 3, 4,^ and may have been to take up coals 

from tlie brazen altar, and convey the incense 
while buraing to the ** golden altar,” or ** altar of 
incense,** on which it was to be oHor^ morning and 
evening (Ex. xxx. 7, 8). 3o Uzziah, when he was 
intending ** to burn incense u^Kin the altar of in- 
cense,*’ took “ a censer in his baud’* (2 Chr. xxvi. 
16, 19). The Mishna (.Joma, iv. 4) mentions a 
silver censer which had a handle, and was fetched 
from some chi^ber where such utensils were kejit 
(ib. V. 1, and Barthenora*s comment); and was 
used to gather the coals fi'om the altar, which were 
then transferred to a golden censer. On the great 
Day of Atonement, however, a golden one of finer 
standard (Tamir, v. 5) was used thi-oughout. The 
wonl Bufuariipiov rendered ** censer'* in Hebr. ix. 4 
probably means the “altar of incense.*** [Altar.] 
(In Ugolini, vol. xi. a copious collection of autho- 
rities on the subject will be found ; Sonneschmid de 
Thj/m, Sanct. is refen-ed to by Winer, s. o. Kauch- 
fass.) [H. H.] 

CENSUS (1599» numbering C(jfip> 

bined voith lustration^ from swvej/ in order 

to purge, Gesen. 1120; LXX., dpid/idr; N. T., 

• Oesenlns s. v. nnnO seems to prefer the general 
meaning dfni fire-shovel in this passage ; but, from Num. 
xvi. 17, it was probably the same fashion of thing as 
that used by Aaron In the priestly function. Nor, as 
the lebeUion was evidently a deliberately concerted 
movneat, is there any difficulty in supposing the 
mwmnt of preparation suggested in the text. 

* The word for censer here is AijSaviorbc, from the 

Aidarov of Matt ii. 11 ; in Bev. v. 8, is used 

apparently to mean the same vessel. 
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isroypu^ ; dinumeratio, descripiio). 1. Moses 
laid down the law (Ex. xxx. 12, 13) that whenever 
the people were numbennl, an offering of } a shekel 
should be m^ide by every man above 20 years of 
age, by way of atonement or propitiation. A pre- 
.vioUH law had also ordered thtat the firstborn of 
m^n and of beast should beset apart, as well as the 
first fruits of agricultural produce ; the first to be 
redeemed, and the rest with one exception offered 
to God (Ex. xiii. 12, 13, xxii. 29). The idea of 
lustration in connexion with numbering predomi- 
nated also iu the iioman census (Diet of Antiq. 
Lustkl'M), and among Mohammedtm nations at the 
present day a prejudice exists against numbering 
their possessions, especially the fruits of the field 
(Hay, Western Barbanj, p. 15 ; Crichton, Arabia, 
ii. 180 ; see also Lane, Mod, Egypt, ii. 72, 73). 
'fhe instances of numbering recorded in the 0. T. 
are as follows : — 

1. Under the express direction of God (Ex. 
xxxviii. 26), in the 3nl or 4th month after the 
Exodus during the encampment at Sinai, chiefly 
tor the purpose of raising money for the Tabernacle. 
The numbers then taken amounted to 603,550 
men, which may be presumed to express with 
gi-eatcr precision the round numbers of 600,000 
who are said to have left Egypt at firat (Ex. xii. 
37). 

2. Again, in the 2nd month of the 2nd year 
after the Exodus (Num. i. 2, 3). This census was 
taken for a double purpose (a.) to ascertain the 
numbei of fighting men from the age of 20 to 
50 (Joseph. Ant. iii. 12, §4). The total number 
on this occasion, exclusive of the Levitos, amount^ 
at this time also to 603,550 (Num. ii. 32), 
Josephus says 603,650 ; each tribe was numbered, 
and placed under a special leader, the head of the 
tribe. (6.) To ascertain the amount of the redemp- 
tion offering due on account of all the firatboni 
both of persons and cattle. Accordingly the num- 
bers were tsiken of all the firstborn male persons of 
the whole nation above one month old, inidudiug 
all of the tribe of Levi of the same age. The Le- 
vites, whose numbers amounted to 22,000, were 
taken in lieu of the firstborn males of the rest of 
Israel, whose numbera were 22,273, and for the 
Mirpiiis of 273 a money |xiyment of 1365 slickels, 
or 5 hlickels each, was made to Aaron and his sons 
(Num. iii. 39, 51). If the numbers in our prese^ 
copies, from which those given by Jo8i*phtis do not 
materidly differ, be correct, it seems likely that 
these two numberings were in fact one, but applied 
to different purposes. We can hardly otherwise ac- 
count for the identity of numbers even within the 
few months of interval (OUmet on Num. i. Pic- 
torial Bible, ibid.). It may be remarked that the 
g 3 rstem of appointing head men in each tribe as 
leaders, as well as the care taken in preserving the 
pedigrees of the families coivesponds with the 
practice of the Arab tribis at the present day 
(Crichton, Arabia, ii. 1 85, 186 ; Niebuhr, Descr, 
de V Arabic, 14; Buckingham, Arab Tribes, 88; 

* This word undeniably bears this sense in Joseph. 
Ant, iii. 8, 8, who gives it t similarly the epithet 
Xpytrovr; as also in Philo, ds vit. Mos. p. 608, ed. 
Paris. It thus •becomes = fiyauumipiov Pvfud/iaros, 
the expression for the same thing in LXX., Ex. xxx. 
1, but its simpler meaning is merely that of an 
** instmment for tUe* (hfiCaiia (Incenso),*’ and thna, 
either center, or incense altar. Bee elao I Msec. i. 
21 , 22 . 
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John, Wirt. Book ii. 8, 1 1 ; Malcolm, iikctches of 
Persia f xiv. 157, 159). 

3. Another numbering took place 38 yearn 
afterwards, previoas to the entrance into Canaan, 
when the total number, excepting the Levites. ! 
amounted to GO 1,7 30 males, showing a docre.'isG ol‘ 
1870, All tribes presented an increase except the • 
following, Ilcuben,of 2770 ; Simeon, 37,100 ; Gad, | 
5150; Kphraim and NaphUili 8000 each. Thej 
tribe 'of Levi had increased by 727 (Nuin, xxtd.). 
The great diminution which took place in the tribe 
of Simeon may probably be s^igned to the plague 
consequent on the misconduct of Zimri (Oalmet, 
on Num. xxv. 9). On the other hand, the chief 
instances of increase are found in Mnnasseh of 
20,500 ; Benjamin, 10,200 ; Asher, 1 1,900, and 
Issiudiar, 9900. None wore numbered at this 
census who had been above 20 years of age at the 
previous one in the 2nd year, excepting Caleb aiid 
Jashua (Num. xxvi. 03-65). 

4. Tlie next formal numl>eriug of the whole 
people was in the reign of David, who in a moment 
of presumption, contrary to the advice of Joab, 
gjive orders to number the people without ivx]uiring 
the shitutablo offering of ^ a shekel. The men of 
Israel above 20 years of age were 800,000, and of 
Judah 500,000, tobi) 1,300,000. The book of 
Chron. gives the numbera of Israel 1,100,000, and 
of .ludah 470,000, total 1,570,000; but iitfonns 
us that Levi and Benjamin wera not numbered 
(1 C3ir. xxi. G, xxvii. 24). Josephus gives the 
numbers of Israel and Judah respectively 900,000 
and 400,000 (2 Sam. xxiv. 1,9; and Calmet, ad 
loG.; 1 Chr. xxi. 1, 5, .xxA’ii. 24; Joseph. Ant, vii. 
13, § I). 

5. The census of David was completed by Solo- 
mon, by (*ausiug the foreignera and remnants of 
tlio coiKpiered nations resident within Palestine to 
Ih* numbered. Their number amounted to 1 53,600, 
aiul they wci'e employed in forced labour on his 
gre.at architectural works (Josh. ix. 27 ; 1 K. v. 
15, ix. 20, 21 ; 1 Chr. xxii. 2 ; 2 Chr. ii. 17, 18). 

Between this time and the Ciiptivity, mention 
is made of tlie numbers of armies under sucecssive 
kings of Israel and Judah, from which may be ga- 
thered with more or less probability, and with due 
consideration of the circumsbmees of the times as 
influencing the numbers of the levies, estimates ol 
the population at the xiuious times mentioned. 

6. Kehoboam (n.c. 975-958) collected from 
.ludah .and Benjamin 180,000 men to fight against 
Jeroboam (1 K. xii. 21). 

7. Abijam (958-955), with 400,000 men, made 
war on Jeroboam witli 800,000, of whom 500,000 
were slain (2 Chr. xiii. 3, 17). 

.8. Asa (955-914) had an anny of 300,000 men 
from Jud^, pd 280,000 (Josephus says 250,000) 
fi*om Benjamin, with which he defeated Zeroh the 
Kthiopian, witli an army of 1,000,000 (2 Chr. xiv. 
8, 9 ; Joseph. Ant, viii. 12, 1^ 

9. Jchoshaplmt (914-891), besides men in gai^ 
risons, had under aims 1,160,000 men, including 
perhaps subject foi-cignera (2 Chr. xvii. 14-19 ; 
Jalin, Jliat, v. 37). ^ 

10. AmazLali (838-811) had from .Tudah and 

Benjamin 300,000, besides 100,000 mercenaries 
from Israel (2 Chr. xxv. 5, 6). i 

11. Uzzinh (811-759) could bnng into the field 
307,500 men (307,000, Josephus), well armed, 
under 2G00 officers (2 Chr. xxvi. 11-15: Joseph. 
Ant, ix. 10, §3). 

Besides these more general statements, we have 
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other and luirtinl notic-cs of uumbera indicating po- 
pulation. Thus, a. Gideon from 4 tribes collecUil 
32,000 men (Judg. vi. 35, vii. 3). b, Jephfhah put 
to death 42,000 Kphraimites (Judg. xii. G). The 
iiumbera of Kphniim 300 yeara before were 32,500 
(Num. xxvi. 37). c, Of Benjamin 25,000 were 
slain at the battle of Gibcah, by which slaughter, 
and that of the inhabitants of its cities, the tribe 
was reduced to GOO men. Its numbera in the wil- 
derness were 45,600 (Num. xxvi. 41 ; Judg. xx. 
35, 40). d. The mimbor of those who joined 
Diavid after Saul’s death, besides the tribe of 
Iss:ichar, was 340,922 (1 Chr. xii. 23-38). e. At 
the time when Jcliosliaphat could muster 1,160,000 
men, Ahab in Israel could only bring 7000 against 
the Syrians (1 K. xx. 15). /. The numbers carried 
captive to Babylon u.c. 599 fi-om Judah, are said 
(2 K. xxiv. 14, IG) to have been from 8000 to 
10,000, by Jeremiah 4G00 (Jcr. hi. 3o). 

12. The number of those who returned urith 
Zertibbabcl in the firai car.nan is reckoned at 
42,3G0 (Ezr. ii. 64); but of these perhaps 12,542 
belotigcd to other tribes than JudaJi and lienj,imin. 
It. is thus that the difference between the total 
(v. 64) and the several details is to Iv accomitod 
for. The puipose of this census, w Inch iloos not 
materially differ fi*om tlie statement in Neheniiali 
(Neh. vii.), was to settle with reference to the \oar 
of jubilee the inheritances in the Holy Land, whii-h 
had been distuibed by the Captjvity, an^ also to 
ascei*tain the family g<‘nealogies, and ensure, .'ls fir 
Its possible, the purity of the Jewish race (Ezr. ii. 
59, X. 2, 8, 18, 44 ; Lev. xxv. 10). 

In the second r.«iravan, n.c. 458, (ho number 
was 149G. Women and childicn arc in neith(>r 
ciuse included (Ezr, viii, 1-14), 

It was probably for kiivlred objects fhat the jw- 
digrees ami enumcintions whi<*h oiriipy the fust 
9 chapters of the 1st book of Cluomcb*s, were 
cither composed before the Captivity, or compiled 
afterwai’ds fi*om existing reconls by Ezra and 
others (I Chr. iv. 28, 32, 39, v. 9, \i. 57, 81, vii. 
28, ix. 2). In the course of these we meet with 
notices of the numbers of the tribes, but at w hat 
peritxls is uncei*tain. Thus Reuben, Jilad, and half 
the tribe of Mamasseh are set di»\Mi at 44,7G(» 
(v. 18), Issachar at 87.000 (vii. Benjamin 
59,434 (vii. 7, 9, 1 1), Asher 26,000 (vii. 40). Be- 
sides there are to be reckoned priests, Levites, and 
i-esidents at Jerusalem from the tribes of Bewmin,, 
Ephraim, and Manassch (ix. 3). " 

Throughout all these accounts two points arc 
cl^r. 1 . That great pains wore taken to ascertain 
and register tlie numbers of the Jewish people at 
viu'ious times for the reasons mentioned above. 
2. That the numbers given in some ca.ves can with 
difficulty be reconciled with other numbera of no 
very distant date, as well as with the presumed 
capacity of the country for supporting population. 
Thus the entire male population alwve 20 yeara of 
age, exfsepting Levi and Benjamin, at David's 
census, is given as 1,300,000 or 1,570,000 (2 8nm. 
xxiv. 1 ; 1 Ohr. xxi.), strangers 153,600, total 
1,453,600 or 1,723,000. 'These numbera (the ex- 
cepted, tribes being Ixime in mind) represent a po« 
pi^tion of not less than 4 times this amount, or 
at least, 5,8 14,000, of w'hom not less tlum 2,000,000 
belonged to .Judah alone (2 Sam. xxiv. 9). About 
BiO yeara after Jehoshaphat was able to gather from 
Judah and Benjamin (including subject foreigners) 
an anny of 1,160,000 besides gari’isons, ropresent- 
ing a population of 4,640 000. Fifty ^ara later. 
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Amazitili could only niise 300,000 irom the ^nmc 
2 tribes, and 27 yt'urs after this, Uzziah had 
307,500 men and 2600 otfim-s. Whether the 
number of the foreigners subject to Jeltoshapitat 
constitutes the dilfercuce at these periods must re- 
main iiucortain. 

To compare these estimates with the prolKible 
capacity of the countiy, the whole aiH*a of Palesi- 
tinc, including the tn\n»-Jordanic tribes, so far as 
it is p(»ssible to ascei*tain tlicir limits, may be set 
down as not exceeding 11,000 square miles ; Judah 
and Benjamin at 3135, and Galilee at 930 sq. inil^. 
The population, making allowance for the excepted 
tribes, would thus be not less than 530 to tlie 
Mpiai'e mile. Now the (lopulation of Belgium in 
1850 was 4,426,202, or at the mte of 388 to the 
stp mile, the area being about 11,400 sq. miles. 
The area of the kingdom of Saxony, is 5752 sq. 
miles, and its population in 1852 was 1,987,832, 
or an avemge of 345}, but in some districts 500, 
to the sq. mile. The counties of Yorkshire, West- 
moreland (the least populous county in England), 
and Lan(»shire, wliosc united area is 8642 S(|. 
miles, contained in 1852 a population of 3,850,215, 
or rather Vnore than 445 to the sq. mile ; while 
the county of J^ncashii*e alone gave 1064 pe>*sons, | 
the West Hiding of Yorieshire 496, and Wai-wick- | 
shire 539 to tlie sq. mile. The island of Barbadoes 
contains about 166 sq. miles, and in 1850 con- 
tained § population of 145,000, or 873 to the sq. 
mile. The pftpulation of Malta in 1849 wsus 
115,864, or 1182 to the sq. mile. The two last 
instances, therefore, alone supply an average supe- 
rior to that «a.scTibcd to Palestine in the time of 
David, while the avenigc of Judah and Benjamin 
in the time of Jehoshaphat, would seem, with the 
exception mentioned above, to give 1480 to the 
sq. mile, a population exceeded only, m England, 
by the county of Middlesex (6683), ttid approached 
by that of Lancashire (1064). 

But while, on the one hand, gi'cat doubt rests on 
the genuineness of numerical expressions in 0. T. it 
must be considered on the other, that the readings on 
which our version is founded, give with trifling vaina- 
tinns the sam%resu]ts as those presented by the LXX. 
and by Josephiu (Jahn, v. 36 ; Winer, 2Sa/Ucn ; 
Obissc, PhS. Sacr. da catasis corniptvmist i. §23, 
vol. ii. p. 189). 

Id the list of cities occupied by the tribe of 
Judid||k including Simeon, are found 123 **with 
theii^lages," and by Beniamin 26. Of one city, 
Ai, situate in Benjamin, which like many, if not 
all the others, was walled, we know that the po- 
pulation, prolMbly exclusive of childi-cn, was 12,000, 
whilst of Gibeon it is said that it was Larger than 
Ai (Josh. viii. 25, 29, x. 2, xv. 21-62, xviii. 21, 
28, xix. 1-9). If these “ cities ” may be taken as 
samples of the rest, it is clear that iSouthem Pales- 
tine, at least, was very populous before the entrance 
of the people of Israel. 

But Josephus, in his accounts (1.) popu- 
lation of Galilee in his own time, and (2.) of the 
numbers congregated at Jerasalem at the time of 
the Passoter, shows a large population inhabiting 
Palestine. He says there were many cities in 
Galilee, besides villages, of which the least, whether 
cities or villages is not quite ceiiain, had not less ' 
than 15,000 inhabitants {B, J, ill. 3, §2, 4; comp. 
Toe. Hist V. 8). After the defeat of Cestius, 
A.o. 66, before the formal outbreak of the war, a 
census taken at Jerusalem by the priests, of the 
numbers afcembled there for the Passover, founded 
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on the number of lambs h}\(‘riiiccd, oompiii'ed with 
the prelMblc number of persons psuiaking, gave 
2,700,000 permns, besidre foreigners and those 
who were excluded by ceremonial delileineut (sec 
Tac. //mL V. 12). In tlie siege itself 1,100,000 
perislied, and during the war 97,000 were made 
captives. Besides these many desci*ted to the h*o- 
muns, and were dismissed by them (/L ./. vi. 8, 
9, 3). These numbere, ou any supiKisiiion of 
foreign influx {6fi6^uKop obx iirix^ptoy) 
imply a large mitivc |iopulation; and 6.3 years 
later, in tlie insurm tion of BaivluK'hebas, Dion 
Cassius says that 50 tortifiofl towns and 980 villages 
were destroyed, and 580,000 pei-sons were slain in 
war, besides a countless multitude who perished by 
famine, fire, and disease, so tluit Palestine boaimc 
almost depopulated (Dion Cass. Ixix. 14). 

Lastly, there are abundant tiuces throughout tlie 
urholc of Pdestine of a much higher rat^ of fertility 
in fonner as compared with present times, a fertility 
remaiked by profane writers, and of which the ])rc- 
sent ncgl(M'ted state of cultivation affords no test. 
This combined with the positive divine promises of 
populousness, increases the probability of at least 
approximate con'ectuess in the foregoing estimate 
of population (Tac. J/ist. v. 6 ; Amtn. Mare. xiv. 
8 ; .Joseph. B. /.^iii. 3 ; St. Jerome, on Ezek. xx., 
and Ilabbinical authorities in lleland c. xxvi. : Shaw, 
IVapcls, ii. pt. 2, c. I, 336, 340, and 275 ; Hassel- 
quist. Travels^ 120, 127, 130 ; Stanley, iSf. 4* Pfd, 
120, 374; Kitto, Phifs. Geogr, 33; Kaiiincr, Pn- 
laestina, 8, 80, 83, App. ix. Comp. Gen. xiii. 16, 
xxii. 17; Num. xxiii. 10; 1 K, iv. 20; Acts \ii. 
20 ). 

II. In N. T., St. Luke, in his account of the 
“ taxing/* says, a decree went out from Augustus 
hiroypdipkO'Bai vaffav riip olitovfi4priP' abrri ^ kno- 
ypa^if irpipTfi iydptro i^ytiAOP^loprot r^s Svptas 
Kvprfphuf and in the Acts Eludes to a disturUmec 
raised by Judits of Galilee in the days of the 
taxing” (Luke ii. 1 ; Acts v. 37). 

The Roman census under the Republic consistel, 
so far as the prip^nt purpose is coueemed, in an en- 
rolment of persons and property by tribes and 
households. Every paterfamilias was required to 
appear before the Oensoi-s, and give his own name 
and his father's ; if married, that of his wife, and 
the number and ages of his children : after this an 
I account and valuation of his property, on whi(;h .a 
tax was then imposed. By the lists thus obtained 
every man's position in the state was regulat'd. 
After these duties had been ixirfonncd, a Irntrum^ 
or solemn puiitication of the people followed, but 
not always immediately {Diet, of Antiq. Census, 
Lustrum; Dionys. iv. 15,22; Cic. de Leqg. iii. 
3; Dig. 50, tit, 15; Cod. 11, tit, 48; Clinton, 
JPust, Hell, iii. p. 457, c. 10). 

The census was taken, more or less regularly, in 
the provinces, under the republic, by provincial 
censors, and the tribute negulated at their discre- 
tion (Cic. Verr, ii. lib. ii. 53, 56), but no complete 
census was made before the time of Augustas, who 
caiTied out 3 general inspections of this kind, vts., 
(1.) li.C. 28; (2.) B.C. 8; (3.) a.d. 14; and a 
partial one, a.d. 4. The I'eason of the pai*tial 
extent of this last was that he feared disturbances 
out of Italy, and also that he might not appear as 
an exactor. Of the returns made, Augustus him- 
self kept on accurate account (bmnartmn), like a 
private man of his property (Dion Cass. liv. 35, 
Iv. 13 ; Suet. Avg, 27, 101 ; Tac. Aim, i. 11 ; Tab. 
Ancyr. ap. Tsc. ii. 188, Kmesti). 



CENTURION 

A Rpec.ial assossmcnt orCatilundorcommiRsiantii'H 
sent for the pui*{K)se is mentioii(>d in the time of 
Tiberius (Tm;. Ann. i. 31, ii. 6; Liv. Ep. 134, 
I3«). 

The difllrulties which arise in the pnssiige from 
St. Luke are discussed under C yrbnius. [H. W. P.] 

CENTURION. [Aumv^.] 

CEPHAS. [Petkr.] 

CE'RAS {KripAs ; Curiae), 1 Ksd. v. 29. 
[KBItOS.] 

CE'TAB Cetha), 1 Esd. v. 30. 

Thcicis no name cormsponding with this in the 
lihts of Ezra and Neheniiah. 

CHA^IRIS QAfipls; Alex. XajSpcfr; Vulg. 
omits), the son of Gothoniel (A rov T.), one of tlie 
thrive “ rulers ” {&pxoyTes)t or “ ancients” (irpta-- 
filrrepoi) of Bethulia, in the time of Judith (Jud. 
vi. 15, viii. 10, x. 6). 

CILADIAS. “They of Cluiduus (ol XoJtoffoO 
and Ammidoi,** according to 1 Esd. v. 20, re- 
tuniod from Babylon with Zorobabel. There are 
no con’espondiiig names in Ezra and Nehcroiah. 

CHAFF (pm, yb, jan; Ohald. 

X^ovs, dx*^P®*' ; stipula, pulvis, favilla). The 
lleb. words rendered c/uiff in A. V. do not seem 
to liave precisely the same meaning ; = dry 

grass, hay ; and occurs twice oiily in O. T., viz,. Is. 
V. 24, xxxiii. 11. The root is not used. Pro- 

bably the Sanscrit kaksch ss fhty is the same word. 
(Bopp. Gloss, p. 41.) 

or Vb is chaif separatoil by winnowing iVom 
the grain — the husk of the wheat. The cairying 
away of chaff by the wind is an ordinary scriptural 
image of the destruction of the wicked, and of their 
powerlessness to resist Clod's judgments (Is. xvii. 
13 ; Has. xiii. 3 ; Zeph. ii. 2). The root of till 
word is y*1D, to press out, as of milk ; whence 
its second meaning, to separate. * 

{3^ is rendered straw in Ex. v. 7, 10, 11, &c., 
and stubble in Job xxi. 18. In Ex. v. 12, wc read 
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CHAIN. Chains were used, 1. as bulges of 
office ; 2. for ornament ; 3. for confining prisoners. 

The gold chain plaoid about Joseph’s 

j.neck (Gen. xli. 42), and that promised to Daniel 
(DiW. y. 7, named '1|^Jpn), are instances of tlie iirat 
use. In Egypt it was one of the insujnia of a 
jiid^, who wore an image of truth attached to it 
(Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt, ii. 26); it was also 
worn by the prime minister. In Persia it was con- 
sidered not only as a mark of royal favour (Xeii. 
Anab. i. 2, §27), but a token of investiture (Lhui. 
1. c . ; Morier’s Second ^/oumey, p. 93). In Ez. 
xvi, 11, the chain is montioiio<l as the symbol of 
sovereignty. 2. Chains for ornamental purpoM*s 
were worn by men as well as womtm in njany 
countries both of Europe and Asia (Wilkinson, ifll 
375), and probably tliis was the case among the 
Hebrews (Prov. i. 9). The netjklacc (pDVj coii- 
sistecl of pearls, corals, &c., threaded on a string ; 
the l)ead3 were called D'T-l'in, from TIPI, to 

forate (Cant. i. 10, A. V. chains,” whore “of 
golci” arc interpolated). Besides the necklace, other 
ctuiins were worn (Jud. x. 4) hanging down as far 
as the Wiiist, or even lower. Some weic ailoroed 
with pieces of metal, shaped in the form of the 
moon, named (ft^vicrfcoi, LXX. ; lunulac, 

Vulg.; round tires like Vte moon, A. V. ; Is. iii. 
18) ; a similar ornament, the hilal, still exists in 
(La»>c*s Modem Egyptians, App. A.), 'fhe 
Midiauites adorned the ivH:ks of their camels with 
it (Judg. viii. 21, 2§) ; the Arabs still u.se a similar 
ornament (Wellstcd, i. 301). To other chains were 
>Uhpcndod various trinkets — ^as scent-bottles, 

{tablets or Itouses of the souls, A. V., Is. iii. 
20), and mtrtxire, D'iVS? (Is. iii. 23). Stej^ 
chains, {tirdtling ornaments, A.V.), woie 

attached to the ankle-rings, which shortened the 
step and pi'oduccd a mincing gait (Is. iii. 16, 18). 
3. The means adoptCfl for confining piisonei's among 
the Jews' were tetters similar to our handcuffs 
(lit. tioo brasses, ius though made in 


13^^ B^p, stubble for straw; so that it is not the 
same as stubble. It means straw cut into short 
portions, in which shite it was mixed with the mud 
t>f which bricks were made to give it consistency. 
In 1 K. iv. 28, mention is made of a mixed fodder 
for horses imd camels of birley and |3|n, snch as 
tlic Arabs call tdm to this day. The derivation of 
the word is doubtful. Gesenius was of opinion that 
was for n!|3n, from root n33, to build, in 
reference to edifices of bricks made with straw. 
Hoediger prefers to connect it with J'3, which pro- 
perly implies a separation and division of |)arts, and 
IS thence transferred to the mental power of dis- 
cernment ; so that )3^ signifies properly anyt^pg 

cut into small parts (Ges. Thes. 1492). 

The Chaldaic woi^ IhV occurs but once, in Dan. 

• 

ii. 35. It is connected with the Syr. 

^ J 

and Arab.^J^, i. e. a straw or small bit of chaffj 
flying into and injuring the eye. [W. D.] 


halves), fa.stened on the wrists and ankles, and 
attached to each other by a chain (Judg. xvi. 21 ; 
2 Sam. iii. 34 ; 2 K. xxv. 7 ; Jer. xxxix. 7). 
Among the Homans, the prisoner was hnndcullM 
to one, and occasionally to two guards — the hand- 
cuff on the one being atbiched to that on the other 
by a chain (Acts xii. 6, 7, xxi. 33; Dirt, of Ant., 
ai-t. Catena). [W. L. B.] 

CHALCEDONY (xoAKtiUy, calccdonius) 
occurs only in Hev. xxi. 19, being the precious 
stone with which the third foundation of tlie wall of 
the New Jcrusiilem is garnished. Atx'oixling to Pliny 
(If. N, xxxvii. 8, §15), chalcedony is a gem re- 
sembling the Callais or turquoise, which some bavc 
judged to be a kind of carbuncle or ruby. Sal- 
masius differs from those who ^ake the colour of 
chalcc^uy to be like that of the carbuncle, and 
says that they confound rhy Kopxn^Ayioy \l0oyj, 
whiiJi is A species of carbuncle, with if xotAieri- 
Hovltp ; but confesses that it is by no moans 
clear what stone the ancients called chalcedonius. 
I’ignelius on Hev. (xxi. 19) says that this stone has 
the colour of a pallid lamp, shines in the open .air, 
but is dark in a house, cannot be cat, and has powers 
of attraction. The etymology of the word is not 

U 2 
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kss doubtful th.in its nioiiiiiig. Some derive it 
from ‘‘ ***”!?* 

when struck. ^hcn*s hove derived it fmm Xa\- 
Kr}8civ, :ii> though fiom n Inoiility where it is fouud ; 
and otlun-s from Kapxv^f^f'- Bnimi. 4? 

//<•/». ii. 0. ii. p. 5*2o. [W. D.] 

CIIAr/COL, 1 K. iv. 31. [Calcol.] 

CHALDE’A, wore correctly GHAIjDAE'A 
(Dn^D ; V Xa\Sa(a ; Chaldaea) is properly only 
the most southern jiortioa of Babylonia. It h 
used, however, in our veision for tin* Hebi*ew 
ethnic ap|H'llativc Ottulan “ Chaldaeans 

under which teim the inhabitants of the entire 
GOiiiitiy are designated; and it will therefore heic 
be taken in this extendotl sense. Tlio ongin of 
%he tcim is very doubtful. Casdiin hju> been de- 
li ved by some from Chesed the son of 

Nahor (Gen. xxii. 2‘J) ; but if Ur was already a city 
“ of the C».isiliin ” before Abriihani quitted it (Gen. 
xi. 28), the name of Oasdim cannot possibly have 
b<vn del i ved from his nephew. On the other hand 
the tenn Chaldaea has b«n connccttnl with the city 
h'altcad/iii (Chilmad of Ezekiel, xxvii. 23). This 
is possibly coriect. At any rate in searcliing for an 
etymology it should be borac in mind that Kaldi or 
A'uA/ui, not Cusdim, is the native form. 

1 . Ej'tent and htmuiflttries. — The tract of 
countiy ^•iewetl in Scripture as the land of the 
(fhaldrumis is that vast nllniial plain which has 
been fonned by the dc|josits of the Euphiates and 
the Tigiis— at least so far as it lies jbo the west 
of the latter stream. The countiy to the east is 
Klara or Susiana; but the Atire tract between 
the i-ivois, as well as the low country on the 
Aiahian side of the Eupbratos, which is culti- 
vable by irrigation from that stream, must bt* 
considered as comprised within the Chaldaea of 
which Nelmchadne/zar was king. This extraor- 
dinary flat, unbroken exa*pt by the woiks of man, 
extends, in a diiXH:tion neaily N.E. and S.W., a 
distance of 400 miles along the course of the rivera, 
and is on the average about 100 miles in width. 
A line diawn from Hit on the Euphrates to Tekrit 
on the Tigris, may be considered to mark its nui th- 
em limits; the eastern boundary is the Tigris 
itself ; the southern the Pei-siari Gulf ; on the west its 
boundary is somewhat ill-defined, and in fact would 
vary accoi'ding to the degree of skill and industi y de- 
voted to the regulation of the waters and the exten- 
sion of works for irrigation. In the most flourish- 
ing times of the Chaldaean empire the water seems 
toHiiirn been lurought to the extreme limit of the 
alluvium, a canal having been cut along the edge 
of the tertiary formation on the Arabian side 
throughout its entire extent, running at an average 
distance from the Euphrates of about 30 miles. 

‘2. General character of the country . — The ge- 
neral aspect of the country is thus described by a 
modem traveller, who well contrasts its condition 
now with the appearance which it must have pre- 
sented in ancient /imes. “ In foimer daro,” he 
says, ** the vast plains of Babylon were wrished 
by a complicated system of canals and water- 
oouncs, which, quread over the surface of the 
country like a net-work. The wants of a teeming 
population vhnre sufiplied by a rich soil, not less 
bountiful than that on the banks of the Egyptiim 
Nile. Like islands rising from a golden sea of 
waving com, stood frequent groves of palm-trees 
and pleasant gardens, affording to the idler or tia- 
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veller their grateful and highly-valued shade. 
Crowds of |Kissengera hurried along the <la»ty i-oatls 
to and fiom the busy city. The land was rich in 
com and wine. How changwl is the jusjM‘ct of that 
region at tho present day 1 Long lines of mounds, 
it !*» true, mark the courses of tliose main arteries 
which fonnerly dill'used life and vegetation along 
their banks, but their channels aie now beiefl of 
moisture and choked with drifted sand ; the smaller 
ofishix>ts are wholly efiace^. ‘ A drought is iqKai 
her wateiN,* says tlie propliet, * and they shall l>e 
dried up I’ All that remains of that ancient civili- 
sation — that ‘ glory of kingdoms,* — * the praise of 
the whole earth,' — is recognisable in the numerous 
mouldering hea]>s of brick mul rubbibh which ovoi- 
spread the surface of the plain. Instead of the lux- 
urious fields, the groves and gardens, nothing now 
meets the eye but an arid waste— tho dense jicpii- 
lation of former times is vaniriiod, and no man 
dwells there.’* (Loftus’s Chtt/ditraf 14-b.) The 
cause of the change is to be found in the neglect of 
man. ** There is no physical leason,*’ the sjime 
writer oliserves, “ why Babylonia should not Im? as 
beautiful and as thickly inhabited as in days of 
yoie; a little care and labour bestowinl on the 
ancient canals would again re^>tore the feitility 
and population which it originally possessed.** The 
prosperity and .feitility of the country depend en- 
tirely on the regulation of the waters. (!Jai’efully 
and properly applied and husbiinded, they aie suffi- 
cient to make the entire plain a garden. Left to 
themselves, tliey desert the river courses to acc*u- 
mulate in lakes and marahes, leaving large districts 
waterless, and othora most scantily siqiplied, whihi 
they overwhelm tracts formerly under cultivation, 
which become covereil with a forest of rewls, and 
during the summer heats hreisl a pestilential miasma. 
This is the present curuiitiou of the greater pait of 
Babylonia under Turkish rule ; the evil is said to 
be advancing ; and the whole country threatens to 
|4>ecome within a sliort time either marsh or desci-t. 

3. Eivisifins . — In a countiy so unifonn and so 
devoid of iiatund features ns this, {Hditienl divisions 
could be only accidental or aibitraiy. Few aie 
found of any importance. The true t'haldaea, as 
has lioen nlieady tioticcHi, is nlxvnys in the geo- 
graphers a distinct region, being the most soiitliern 
portion of Biibylonia, lying chiefly (if not solely) 
on the light bmik of the Eupliratos (Strab. xvi. 1, 
§(» ; Btol. V. 20). Babylonia above this, is sepa- 
rate into two districts, called respectively Ainor- 
daciii and Auranitis. The former is the name of 
the central territory round Babylon itself ; the latter 
is applied to tho regions iowm^s the north, where 
Babylonia borders on Assyria (Pttol. v. 20). 

4. Cities . — Babylonia was celebrated at all times 
for the number and antiquity of its cities. ** Babel, 
and Ercch, and Accad, and Calneh in the land of 
Shinar,” are the firat towns mentioned in Scripture 
(Goii. X. 10). The “ vast number of great cities ** 
which the country possessed, was noted by Hero- 
dotus (i. 178), and tho whole region is in fact 
^dded with huge mounds, each mound marking 
l%ond a doubt, the site of a considerable town. The 
most important of those which have been identified 
are Borsippa {Birs~Nimrud\ Sippamor Kepliarvaini 
(JI/osai6% Cutha (/^ramm), Calneh {Niffer)^ 
Erech (l^arAo), IJr (Mugheir)^ Chilmad (Kal- 
teadha)f Larancha {Senkereh')^ Is (/TiY), Duraba(AA- 
herkuf) : but besides these there were a multitude of 
others, tho sites of which have not been determhicd, 
as the Accad of Genesis (x. 10) ; the Tcredon of 
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Abydpiiiiii (Fr. 8) ; Ashi, Rijhcst^ &c., townn men- 
tjoned m tho inscriptions. Two of tln‘Sfi places— 
IJr and Boisipim — ^sirc poiticulai ly noticed in tlie 
following article [OlIALOKANii]. Of the i*e»t 
Krcch, Laranclia, and Calnoh, were in early times 
of the most consequence; while Cutha, Sippaia, 
and 'reiedou attained their celebrity at a compara- 
tively recent epoch. 

5. Cuwils. — One of the most I'emaikablc U-atui'es 
of ancient Babylonia was, as has been already ob- 
served, its network of canals. A more paiticular 
a(x:ount will now be given of the chief of tliese. 
Thn'c principal canals <avvried off the waters of the 
I'hiphrates towanls the Tigiis, itJiMive Babylon. 
Tliese were, 1. The origin.^ “Royal River,” or 
Ar-Mnlcha of Berosns, which left tho Euphrates at 
Rerisahjr or Anbar^ and ibllowed the line of the 
modem Saklawijek canal, passing by Akkcrkiift and 
entering the Tigns a little below Baghdad ; 2. the 
Nnhr Malcha of the Arabs, which branched off at 
liidhivanif/ch, and ran across to the site of Seleucia ; 
and 3. the Na/tr Kutha, which stilting from the 
Euphrates about 12 miles above Mosuib^ passed 
through Cutha, and -fell into tho Tigris 20 miles 
IkjIow the site of Seleucia. On the other side of 
the straam, a large canal, perhaps tlie most im- 
poitant of all, leaving the Euphratra at Hit, where 
the alluvial plain commences, skiried the dofjositon 
the west along its eiitiie extent, and fell into the 
Persian (Inlf at tho heail of the Huhian creek, 
about 20 miles west of the Shatpel-Arab; while a 
^lucuiid main aiteiy (the I'nlbu^opas of Arrian) 
branched from the Euphrates nearly at Mosaib, 
.md ran into a gieat lake, in the neighbourhood df 
Boihippa, whence the lamls to the south-west ofi 
Babylon were irrigated. From these and other 
similar channels, numerous branches wera ranied 
out, from which fuither cioss cuts were made, 
until at length eveiy field was duly supplied vrith 
the precious fluid. 

0, Sea of NciJjrf, Chnldaean marshes, — 
Chaldaea contains one natural foiiture deserving of 
special desAiiption — tlie “great in4nd freshwater 
son of Ncdjef** (Loft us, p. 45). This sheet of 
water, which does not owe its origin to the inunda- 
tions, but is a permanent lake of coiisidei able depth, 
surrounded by cliffs of a reddish siuidstone in places 
40 fMt high, extends in a south-easterly direction 
a di<»taiice of 40 miles from about Int. 31® .5.Y 
long. 44® to lat. 31® 20', long. 44® 35'. Its 
greatest width is 35 miles. It lies thus on the 
liglit liank of the Euphrates, from which it is 
distant (at the nearest point) aWt 20 miles, and 
rroeivos fiom it a oeilaiii quantity of water at the 
time of (he inundation, which flows through it, 
and is carried bsick to the Euphrates ut Sarnava, 
by a natural river course known as tlie 
Atclum. Above and below the Sea of Ncdjef, 
bom the Birs-Nimr^ul to Aw/o, asid from the 
routh-mtem extromity of the Sea to Sarwwa, ex- 
tend the famous Chaldaeaii marshes (Strnb.' xvi. 

» §1-; Arrian, Ejcp. AL vii, 22), where Alex- 
imdcr was nearly lost, but these are entirely distinct 
hoin the sea itself, depending on the state of the 
canal, and disappearing alt(^ther when 
that 18 effectiiiUly closed. "^*^ * *» 

fk extraoitlinary fertility of 

ne ^haldaean soil has been noticed by various 
M ^ ^ countiT in the 

fk?*^ wheat grows wild. Berasus noticed 

» production (Fr, 1, §2), and also the s]X)nta- 

*1* gixiwtli of barley, sesame, ochrys, palms,; 


apples, and many kiixls of sbellwl fruit, lleiodotus 
dtH-laml (i. 193) that grain eornnuuily retuincl 
200-lbld to the sower, and occJisionally 3()0-f(ild. 
Stialx) made nearly the same assertion (xvi. 1, 
§14); and Pliny said (//. AT. xviii. 17), that the 
wheat was cut twice, and afterwai ds was good keep 
for l)oasts. The pilm was undoubtedly one of the 
principal objects of cultivation. Accoi'ding to Strabo 
it furnished the natives with bread, wine, vinegar, 
honey, jHirridgc, and roiies ; with a fuel equal to 
charcoal, and with a means of fattening cattle and 
sheep. A Pereian poem celebrated its 380 uses 
(Strab. xvi. 1,14). 1 lero^otus says (i. 1 93) that the 
whole of the flat country was plaiitetl with palms, 
and Ammianus Marccllinus (xxiv. :>) observes that 
from the p>int reached by .Julian's army to the 
shores of the Perainn (lulf was one (‘ontiniious 
forest of venlure. At present {xilins are almost 
confined to the vicinity of the rivers, and even 
there do not grow thickly except about the villages 
on their banks. The soil is rich, but theie is little 
cultivation, the inhabitants subsisting chiefly iqion 
dales. More than half the countiy is left diy and 
waste from the want of a proper system of inign- 
tion; while the remaining half is to a gieat extent 
coveie*! with marshes owing to the same neghti. 
Thus it is at oifte true that “ the sea has come up 
upon Babylon and she is covcied with the waves 
thereof” (Jer. li. 42) ; that she is made “ a posses- 
sion for tho bittern, and pools of water” (Is. xiv. 
23); and also tliat “ a drought is ujxin her wateis, 
and they lye dried up” (Jer. 1. 38), that she is 
“ wholly desolate ” — “ the hindc: most of the na- 
tions, a wihlerness a diy land, and a desert” (ib. 
12, 13). (See Lortus's Chaldaea and Sitsiaua ; 
liayard's Einrrch and /?a5. chs. xxi.— xxiv. ; Kaw- 
linson's Herodotus, vol. i. Essay ix. ; and Mr. Tay- 
lor's Paper in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
vol. XV.) [(i. R.] 

CHALDE'ANS, or CILAL'DEES (D*W3 ; 
XaA9a7of ; Chaldaet), appciir in Scripture, until 
the time of the captivity, as the jivople of the 
country which hits Babylon for its capital, and 
which is itijclf termeil Shinar (lyj^) ; hut in the 
book of Daniel, while this meaning is still foinul 
(v. 30, and ix. 1), a new sense shows itself. The 
Chnldaeans .are classed with the inagii ians and as- 
tionoiners; and evidently fonu a sort of pi it*st class, 
who have a ix?culiar “tongue” and “leaining” 
(i. 4), and are consulted by the king on religions 
subjects. The same variety appears in profane 
writera. Berosns, the native historian, himself a 
Ohaldaean in the narrower sense ('•tian. Or, adv. 
Gr, 58), uses tlie tenil only in the wider; while 
Herodotus, Diodorus, i^traho, and the later wrilera 
almost univorBally employ it to signify a sector 
portion of the people, whom they I'egai'd either as 
priests or as philosophers. With tliis view, how- 
ever, is joined another, which but ill harmonises 
with it ; namely, that the Chnldaeans are the inha- 
bitants of a paiiiicular part of Bsibylonia, viz., tho 
country boi'deiing on the Persian (Julf and on 
Arabia (Strab. xvi. 1, §fi ; Ptol. v. 20). By help 
of the inscriptions i-ecently discovered in the country, 
these discrepancies and appai*ent contradictions arc 
explicablo. 

It appears that the Clmldaeans (Kaldai or Kaldi) 
wer6 in the eailiest times merely one out of the 
Aiiuiy Cushite tribra Inhabiting tho great alluvial 
plain known afterwar^ ns ChiUdaea or Babylonia. 
Their special scat was' probably tliat southern po^ 
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ti 9 n of the couutry which is found to have so late 
retained the name of Chuldaea. Here was Ur “ of 
the Chaldees/' the modem Muijhciry which lies 
south of the Euphrates^ near its junction with 
the Shat-rt-Hte. Hence would readily come those 
**thi<ee bands of Chaldacans’* who were instru* 
ments, simultaneously with the Sabaeans, in the 
adlii'tion of Job (Job i. 15-17). In process of time, 
as tlie Kaldi grew in power, their name gradually 
prevailed over tliat of the other tribes inhabiting the 
country ; and by the era of the Jewish captivity it 
had begun to be used genei'ally for all the inhabit- 
*ants of Babylonia. We may suspect that when the 
name is applied by Berosus to the dynasties which 
preceded the Assyrian, it is by way of proUpsia, 
The dynasty of N.abopola.ssar, however, was (it is 
])robable) really Chaldaean, and this greatly helped 
to establish the wider use of the appellation. It had 
thus come by this time to have two senses, both 
ethnic : in the one it was the special appellative of a 
particular race to whom it had belonged from the 
remotest times, in the other it designated the na- 
tion at large in which tliis race was predominant. 
We have still to trace its transference from an ethnic 
to a mere class sense — fi*om the name of a people to 
that of a priest caste or sect of philosophers. 

It has been obsen'ed above that l!lle JCaldi proper 
were a Cushite race. This is proved by the remains 
of their language, which closely i-esembles the 
GttUa or anoieut language of Ethiopia. Now it 
appears by the inscriptions that while both in Assyr 
riii and in later Eabylonia, the Semitic type of 
speech prevailed for civil pin*[M)<>es, ^ the ancient 
(hishite dialect was retained, as a learned language, 
fur scicntitic and religious literature. This is no 
doubt the « learning” and the “ tongue ” to which 
reference is mmle in the book of Daniel (i. 4^). It 
Ijecame gradually inatM'essiblc to tho gitsat mass of 
the people, who were Semitized, by means (chiefly) 
of Assyrian influence. But it w.u< tlie Chaldaemi 
learning, in the old Chaldsieau or Cushite language. 
Hence all who studied it, whatever their origin or 
race were, on account of their knowledge, temied 
Chaldaeans. In this sense Daniel himself, the 
** master of the Chaldacans ’* (Don. v. 11), would 
no doubt hsivc been reckoned among them; and so 
\vc find Scleucuh, a Greek, called a Chaldaean by 
Stial>o (xvi. 1, §6). It may be doubted whether 
the < 'haldaeans at any time were all priests, though 
no doubt priests were required to be Childaeaiis. 
They were really the learned class, who by their 
acquaintance with the language of science Imd be- 
come its deporitariw. They were priests, magi- 
cians, or astrAomers, as their preference for one 
or other of those oocupatidne inclined them ; and 
in the last of the three capacities they probably 
effected discoveries of great impoiiwioe. 

According to Strabo, who well distinguishes (xvi. 
1, §6) between the learned Chaldoe^ and the 
mere race descended frem the ancient KaUh which 
continued to predominate in the country bordering 
upon Arabia and the Gulf, there were two chief 
seats of Chaldaean learning, Borsippa, and Ur or 
OrchoS. To these we may add from Pliny (//. AT. 
vi. 26) two others, Babylon, and Sippara or Se- 
pharv^m. The Chaldaeans (it would appear) oon- 
gr^ted into bodies, forming what Ire may perhape 
call universities, and pursuing the studies, in which 
they engaged, together. They pi-obabiy mixed up 
io tome extent astrology with tlieir astronomy, 
even in the earlier times, but fhey certainly mafic 
great advances in astroiioini(*ui sfionce, to which 
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their serene sky, ti’anspsirent atmosphere, and re. 
gular horizon specially invited them. The obser- 
vations, covering a space of 1903 years, which 
Callisihenes sent to Aristotle from l^bylon (Him- 
plk, ad Arist. de Coel, ii. p. 123), indicate at once 
tho antiquity of sudi knowledge in the country, 
and tho care with which it hod been presen'ed by 
the learned class. In later t^cs they seem cer- 
tainly to have degenerated into mere fortune-tellers 
(Cic. de Div, i. 1 ; Anl. Gcll. i. 9 ; Juv. vi. 552, x. 
94, &c.) ; but this repi-oach is not justly levelled 
against the Chaldaeans of the empire, and indeed it 
was but paiiially desen'^ed so lute as the reign of 
Augustus (see Strab. xvi. 1, §G). [G. K.] 

CHALDEES. [Chaldeans.] 

CHALK STONES «- 

nem) occurs only in Is. xxrii. 9, and signifies 
liteially stones of lime, *1|l is from an unused 
root, Tl, to boil up, in reference to the heating of 
lime when slaked. [W. D.] 

CHAMELEON (Hb ; ; chamae- 

lean), probably a species of large lizard, caWtuX nb 

on sccount of its gi*cat strength. (In Lev. xi. 30, 
it is enumerated among the creeping things that are 
unclean.) It is said to destroy serpents, and was 
called by the Greeks by the Arabians 

ijmril. The true chimclcon was probably tlie 
notran ofLev. xi 30. [Mole.] [VV. D.] 

^ CBLAMOIS (‘IDT ; KapiiKordpiaXts ; camelo- 
pardahts)f a species of deer or antelope, called IDT 
from its habit of leaping, from root IDT* to kap 
(Ges. Thes, 420). Bochnrt (Jlier, ii. 273-279^ has 
shown that the rendering of the LXX. and Vulg. is 
an error. Luther has not been more happy in trans- 
lating it alcent elk, which only inhabits northern 
countries. There ai'e several species of antelope in 
Western Asia. The IDT is classed among beasts 
tliat may be eaten in Deut. xiv. 5. [W. D.] 

CHA'NAAN (Xovodif), the manner in which 
the word CaKaan is spelt in the A. V. of the 
Apocrypha and N, T. (comp. Charimi for Haimi, 
Ac.) Jud. V. 3, 9, 10 ; Bar. iii. 22 ; Sus. 56 ; 
1 Macc. ix. 37 ; Acts vii. 11, xiii. 19. 

Chanaanitb for Canaanite, Jud. v. 16. 

CHANNUNETJS (Xavowalos; Clumanaeus), 
1 Esd. viii. 48. This answers to Mciari, if to any- 
thing, in tile parallel list of Ezra (viii. 19). 

CHAPITBB. 1, mni, to li^TnlD, from 
ins, fo surround; iwi64pjoL\ capitellum, 2. DDY, 
from nfiV* to draw out (Ges. 912-914) ; ed ice- 
0a\al ; capita. The upper member of a pillar— 
the same word which is now in use in the slightly 
different form of ** capital also possibly a roll 
moulding at the top of a building or work of art, 
as in the case (1) of the pillars of the Tabernacle 
and Temple, and of the two pillars called especially 
Jachin and Boaz ; and (2) of the lavers belonging 
to the Temple (Ex. xxxviii. 17 ; IK. vii. 27, 31, 
38). As to the form and dimensions of the former, 
see Tabernacle, Templk« Boaz, and of the 
latter, Laver. 3. The word roah = head, 
is also occasionally rindered “ Chapiter,** as in Ae 
description of the tabernacle, Ex. xxxvi. 38, xxxviii. 
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17. 19, 28 ; but in the account of the temple it id 
tviinslnted “ top,” an 1 K. vii. 16, &o. [H. W. P.] 

CIIARAATH'ALAR (XapoatfoAdv ; Alex. 
Xapa a6a\dp ; Cannellam et Careth), 1 Estl. v. 
.'Hi. The names “Cherub, Addon, and Immer,” in 
the lists of Ezra and Neheminh, are here changed 
to “ Charaatholor leading them, and Aainr.” 

CIIAR'ACA ♦(elj rhv XdpaKa ( ? Xdpa ^) ; 
ChiU'acii)^ a phuio mentioned only in 2 M:uj. xii. 17, 
and there so obscurely that iiottung can be cer- ; 
tainly fnferred as to its position. It wa^ on the , 
east of Joi-dan, being inhabited by the Jews called 
“ Tubieni,” or of “ Tobie” [Ton], who -were in ' 
Cilejul (comp. 1 Mac. v. 9, 13) ; and it was 7.50 
stiulia from the city Caspin ; but where the latter 
place was situated, or m which direction Charax 
was with roganJ to it, there is no clue. Ewald (iv. 
359, note) places it to tlie extreme cast, and identifies 
it with Uapiion. The only name now known on 
the east of .Jordan which rec'als C^hartix is Kerakt the 
ancient Kir*Moab, on the S.E. of the IVjuI Sea, 
wliich in|K)st-biblical times was calhnl XapdKfJM0a^ 
and Mw/Souxdpo^ (see the quotations in Keliuid, 
705). The Syriac Peschito has 1L09.3, Carca, 
which suggests Kaukou (Judg. viii. 10). fd.] 
CHAR'ASIIIM, THE VALLEY OF {m 
D'tnn, “ ravine of craflMiieii * Ay eaSSatp ; Alex. 
Vriffpeurtifif 8 ti rtKrovfs ^ffav\ vallis 
a place mentioned twice ; — 1 Chr. iv. 14, as having 
been founded or M*ttled by Jojib, a man of the tiilie 
<»f Judah and family of Othnicl; ^id Neh. xi. 35, 
as being minhabitcHl by llenjamites after the Cap- 
tivity. In this jjassage it is rendered “ valley of 
eraft.smt‘n.” Its mention hy Neheiniah with Led 
(I.ydda), Neballat, &e. fixes its position as in the 
swelling ground at the back of the plain of Sharon, 
e.ist of .Jafla. The Talmud (as quoted hy Scliw'arz, 
p.^ 1 '*5) re|iorts the valley of ('haroshim to consist 
ol‘ Lwl and Quo, wliich lay therein. Whether Joab 
tJie son of St'esiiuh is the same person as the son 
ol Zcniiali will bt? Wst examined under the name 
Jo AM. [fj.] 

CHAR'CHAMIS (XapKap .^^ ; Alex. XaA- 
XajinJs ; Charcamis), 1 Esd. i. 25. [Caucuk- 

MI8II.J 

CHARCIIE'MISH LXX. omito; 

C%frcamis)t 2 Chr. xxxv. 20, icAUCllLMisll.] 

^ OHAR'CUS (Bapxow^ ; Barciis), 1 Esd, v. 32 
Corrupted from Baukos, the corresponding name 
in the parallel lists of Ezra and Nehemiiili — jws- 
sibly by a change of 3 into 3. But it does not 
appear whence the traiislatoi's of the A. V. got 
their reading of the name. In the edition of 1611 
it is “ C^hareus,** 

CHATtEA (Xapea; Carcc), 1 Esd. v. 32.< 
[IIahmiia.] 

CHARGER (1. ri^yp, from a root signifying 
hollowiiew* ; rpvfiKlov, kot^Kji ; acetabulum 
V 5 ; only found Ezr. i. 9) 

a shallow vessel for receiving water or blood, also 
tor presenting olfenugs of fine flour with oil (Ntim. 

“chargers” mentioned 
m Numbers are said to have been of silver, and to 
have weighed each 130 shekels, or 65 oz. (Hussey, 
Aw;. Weights, c. ix. p. 190). 

2. 1 he daughter of Herodias brought the head 
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if St. John Baptist in u chaigcr, ^irl wlyant (Matt, 
xiv. 8); probably a trencher or platter, as Horn. 
M i. 141. 

Sairpbt Si icptuiv vivattaq irapeBT^Ktv Mipaf 
I n-arroiui'. 

^ Comp. Luke i. 63. iriuaKlSiov, a writing-tablet. 
[Basin.] [H. W. P.] 

CHARIOT. 1 . 331, from 331# to rule ; dppLu ; 
currus : sometimes including, the horses (2 Sam* 
viii. 4, X. 18). 2. 3*13'% a chariot or horse (Ps. 

civ. 3). 3. 333D, m. from same root as (1) a 

chariot, litter, or seat (Lev. xv. 9, Cant. iii. 10). 
4. naano, t. s. rhiy, from bsy, run i ii». xivi. 
10, BvpfSs; scutum). 6. Cant. iii. 9; 

(pvpetoy; ferculum. (Between 1-4 no dilj^ience of 
signification.) A vehicle used either for warlike or 
{leaceful puiqaises, but most commonly the fonner. 
Of the latter use the following only aie probable 
instances as regards the Jews, 1 K. xviii. 44, and as 
regards other nations, Gen. xli. 43, xlri. 29 ; 2 K. 
V. 9 ; Acts viii. 28. 

Tlie earliest mention of chariots In Sci'ipture is 
in Egypt, where Jos(‘ph, as a mark of distinction, 
was placetl in Phanwdi’s second chariot (fSen. xli. 
43), and later when be went in his own chariot to 
meet his father on his entumce into Egypt from 
Cana.aa (xlvi. 29). lii the funeral puacssion of 
Jacob chariots also formed a jiart, possibly by way 
of escort or ns a guard of honour (1. 9). The next 
mention of Egyptian chariots is for a watlike pur- 
pose (Ex. xiv. 7). In this jniiut of view chmnota 
among some nations of antiquity, as elephants 
among othera, may be rcginled as lilliug the jilwe 
of heavy artillery in idi^eni times, so that the 
military jsiwer of a tuition might be estimated by 
the numW of its chariots. Thus Phaiaoh in pur- 
suing Israel took with him 600 chariots. The 
Caiiaanites of the valleys of Palestine were enabled 
to resist the Israelites successfuily in cottsecpience 
of the niimlior of their chariots of iron, *. e. |)crhfips 
armed with iron scythes (lies. s. r. ; Ju.sh. xvii. 18 ; 
Judg. i. 19). Jabin, king of Canaan, had 9o0 (‘ha- 
riota (Judg. iv. 3). The Philistines in Saul’s time 
had 30,000, a number which seems excessive (1 
Sam. xiii. 5 ; but comp. LXX. and Joseph. Aut. vi. 
6, §1). David took fioin Hadadezer kiiigof Zobah 
1000 cliariots (2 S.nm. viii. 4), and from the 
Syrians a little later 700 (x. 18), who in older to 
recover their ground collecti*d 32,000 chariots 
(1 Chr. xix. 7). Up to this time the Israelites 
pos.sesMHl few or no charilta, pwtly no <!onbt in 
conwinmce of the theocratic prohibition against 
multiplying horses, for fear of intercourse with 
Egypt, and the regal despotism imjilied in the pos- 
scsvsioii of them (Dent. xvii. 16; 1 Sam. viii. 11, 
12). But to some extent David (2 Sain. viii. 4), 
and in a much greater degree Solomon, bi-oke 
through the pi'ohibition from seeing the necessity 
of placing his kinglom, under its altered circum- 
stances, on a footing of military equality or superiority 
towards other nations. He raised, therefore/ and 
maintained a force of 1400 chariots (1 K. x. 25) 
by taxation on certain cities agreeably to Eastern 
custom in such mattera (1 K. ix. 19, x. 25 ; Xcii. 
Armb. i. 4, 9). The chariots themselves and also 
the horses were imjiortod chietty from Egypt, and 
the cost of each clini iot wiw (JOO shekels of silvei', 
and of each horse 150 (1 Jv x. 29). [SHEKKI*.] 
Fixim this time chaiiots were legai-dcd os among 
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the most iui{iortjuit amis of wur, tliou<'li the sup- (2 t)um. vili. luicl 2 K. vi. 14, 15), Persia (Is. xxii* 
plies of them ami of hoist's npjK’.'ir to have Ikhsu still 6), and lastly Antiochus Kupator is said to have had 
mainly dmwn fnaii Ki'vpt (I K. wii. :U; 2 K. 300 chaiiot.s armed with srythes (2 Mac. xiii. 2). 

In the N. T., the only mention made of 
a chariot except in Kcv. ix. 9, is in the rase 
of the Kthiopiau or Abyssinian eunuch of 
^een Candace, who is described as sitting 
ill his cliariot reading (Acts viii. 28, 29, 

Jewish chaiiots wcj*e no doubt imitated 
from K^yptian models, if not actually im- 
ported from Egypt. The following descrip- 
tion of Egyptian chariots is taken from Sir 
< 1 . Wilkinson. They appear to have come 
into use not eai'liei* than the 18th dynasty 
( B.C. 15.'10). The war chariot, from which 
the chariot used in peace did not essentially 
difler, ^as extremely simple in its construc- 
tion. It consisted, as appears both from 
Egyptian {xiintings and reliefs, ns well ns 
fVom an actual specimen pi-cserved at Flo- 
1 ‘cnce, of a noaily semicircular wowlen 
frame with straightened sides, resting ])os- 
teriorly on tlie axle-tree of a pair of wheels, 
and suppoiiin^ a rail of wood or ivory at- 
tnchcnl to the frame by leathern thongs luid 
one wooden upright in front. The floor of 
the car was made of i ope nctwoik, intendeil 
to give a more springy footing to the at'u- 
pants. The car W'ns mounted from the 
back, which was ojicm, and the sides were 
strengthened and ornamented with leather 
and metal binding. Attached to the off or 
right-h^nd side, and crossing each other 
diagonally were the bow-case, and inclining 
An Kffjrptl.in inir.clmriot, with baw-CdMt nn<l complctr hirnituro. (Wilkinioa.) backwards, tllC quiver Alld spenr-Case. If 

two persons were in the chariot u second 
how-case was added. The wheels, of wliich there were 
2, had 6 spokes: those of peace chariots hml soine- 



ix. 16, 21, xiii. 7, 14, xviii. 24, xxiii. 30; Is. 
xxxi. 1), The prophets also allude ficquently to 
chariots as ty|iic<d of {lower, Ps. xx. 7, civ. 3; 
Jer. li. 21 ; Zech. vi. 1. 

Chariots also of other nations aie mentioned, ns 
of Assyria (2 K. xix. 23; Ez. xxiii. 24), Syria 


times 4, fastened to the axle by a liiich-pin seemed 
by a thong. There were no tmees ; hut the hoi-scs, 
which were often of diflereiit colours, woie only a 
hieabt^lxuid and girths which were attached to the 



I’Snaiun prinoM in tticir rbariot. (Wilkimnn.) 


saddle, together with head furniture consisting of on each side of both horses. From the central 
cheek pieces, throat-lash, head stall and straps point of the saddle rose a short stem of metal, 
aciT<^ the forcheiul and nose. A hearing-rein was ending in a knob, whether for use or mere oma- 
fasteiicd* to a ring or hook in front of the saddle, ment is not certain. The driver stood on the 
and the driving-reins passed through other riug^ oft-sidc, and in ilischargiiig his arraw hung his 
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whip from tho wrist. In som<> instiuiuvs thu kiii;; 
is reprcsout«il alono in his cliariot witli the reins 
fastened round his Ijody, thus using his weapons with 
his hands at libei'ty. Most commonly 2 persons, 
atid sometimes d rode in the chariot, of whom the 
third was employed to carry the btete umbrella 
(2 K. ix. 20, 24 ; I K. xxii. S4 • Acts viii. :18). A 
second chariot usually accompanied the king to 
battle to be used in case of necessity (2 Chr. xxv. 84). 

On i)eaccable oct^asions the Egyptian gontlemiui 
sometimes drove alone in his clniriot attended by 
servants on foot. The horses wore housings to 
protej’t them from heat and insects. For royal per- 
sonages .and women of mnk an umbrella wjis (aimed 
by a bearor, or fixed ujuight in the chariot. Some- 
times mules were driven instead of hoi’ses, and in 
travelling sometimes oxen, but ibr travelling pui'- 
poses the sides of the chariot aijpoar to have been 
closed. One instance occurs of a d-wheeled car, 
which, like the rerpdKVKXos (Herod, ii. G.8), 

was used for religious purposes. [Cakt.] The 
})j-(K*ei5ses of manufacture of chariots and harness are 
fully illustrated by existing sculptures, in which 
also are represented the chariots used by neighlymr- 
ing nations (Wilkinson, A/ic. L'jjipt, i. p. HB8, 
88G ; ii. p. 7.5, 7«, 2nd Ed.). 

The ciirlier Assyrian war chariot and harness did 
not differ asseutially from the Egyptian. Two or 
three persons stood in the <»ir, but the driver is 
sometimes represented .“ui standing on the near side, 
whilst a 3rd wamor in the chariot held a shield to 
protec.t the archer in discharging his arrow. The 
car appeal’s .to have h.ad closed .sides. The war 
chariot wheels had 0 .sjK>ke.s ; the state or peace 
chariot 8 or more, and a lii’d person in .state-pro- 
cessions carried the royal umbrella. A .3rd hoj’se, 
like the (Ireek vapiiopost was generally attachcil 
(Layai'd, Nineveh, ii. 3.50). 



In later times the 8vd horse was laid aside, the 
wheels were made higher, and had 8 spokes ; and 
the front of the car, to which the quiver was re- 
moved from its former side (wsition, was made 
.square instead of round. The cai’s were more 
highly ornamented, panelled, and inlaid with va- 
luable woods and metals, and painted. The em- 
broidered hoiKsings in which in eai’liei' times the 
hoiNes were clothed, were laid aside, and plumes 
and tassels used to decorate their nei^s and fore- 
heads. (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 353, 356 ; Nvieveh 
atul Babylon, 341, 587, 603, 618; Mon, of Nin, 
2iid series, pi. 24 ; Ez. xxvii. 30). 

The Persian art, as appeal's trom the sculptuto! 
at Peiwpolis, and also at Koyounjik, shows gi«at 
similarity to the Assyrian ; but the proGe8.sioQ re- 
presented at the former place contains a chariot or 
cAt with wheels of 12 s^iokes, while from tho scuIjh 
tures at the latter, it apixsirs that the Elamites, or 
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Persians, besides chariots containing 2 persons 
which were sometimes drawn by 4 hoi-sro, ii.scd 
a kind ot cart drawn by a single mule or 
more, consistiiig of a stage on high wheels ca- 
{Kible of holding 5 or 6 pci-sons, of whom the 
driver sat on a low stool, with his legs hanging on 
each side of the pole. (Xenoph. Cyrop, iv. 3, 1, 
and 2, §22; Is. xxii. 6; Ez. xxiii. 24; Niebuhr, 
Voyage, ii. 105 ; ('hanliii. Voyage, viii. 257, PI. 
lix.; Layai'd, Nin, Bab, 447449; Olearius, 
Travels, p. 302.) * 



Chariots armed with scythes (Sipfiara Speiravf/- 
^opa, Xen. Anab, i. 7, §10) may perhaps be in- 
tended by the ** chariots of iron ” of the Canaan- 
ites ; they sire mentioned as part of the (equipment 
of Antiochus (2 Mac. xiii. 2), and of Darius (DicMl. 
Sic. xvii. 53 ; Appian. Byr. 32). Xenophon men- 
tions a P^ian dim'iot with 4 poles and 8 hor.ses 
{Cyrop, vi. 4). 

Among the parts of whceled-carrioges mentioned 
in A. V. are, 1. the Wheels, Hoover, rotoe; 

also ; rpoxol, rbtae, 2. Spokes, 

radii, 3. Naves, modioli, 4, Felloes, 

D'p^n ; yvToi ; ('psides, 5, Axles, rtT ; » 

axes. To put the hoi-ses to the ronisige, "IDX ; 
O0(ai; jumjere; and once 13), DJri"t. 

The Persian custom of sacrificing horse.s to tiic 
Sun (Xen. Cyrop, viii. 3, 12), sccims to have led 
to offerings of chariots and horses for the same 
object among the .Jewish monarehs who fell into 
idolatry (Ez. viii. 17; 2 K. xxiii. 11; P. della 
Valle, XV. ii. p. 25.5 ; Winer, mtgen). [H. W. P.] 

CHAR'MTS(Xaf>/utr; Alex. XaAjucIs ; Charmi), 
son of Melchiel, one of the three “ ancients" (irpetr- 
fivTtpoi), or “rulers” {&pxovr€s) of Bethulia 
(Jud, vi. 15, viii. 10, x. 6). 

CHAR'RAN {Kappdy ; Charan), Acts vii. 2, 4. 
[Uaran.J 

CHASE. [Hunting.] 

CHAS'EBA (Xae-eiSd ; C(mh(i), a name among 
too list of toe “ Sonants of the 'femple” (1 Esd. 
V. 31), which has nothing con-esiionding to it in 
Ezra and Nehcmiah,and is probably a mere coitu|^h 
tioii of that suGoee4iog it — O azera. 

CHE'BAR ("IM ; XoBdp ; Chobar), a river in 

the ** laud of the Chaldaeans ” (Ez. i. 3), on the 
banks of which some of the Jews were located at 
the time of (be captivity, and where Ez(*kiel saw 
his earlier visions (Ez. i. 1, iii. 15, 23, &c.). It 
is commonly regard^ os identical with the Uabor 
or river of Gozon, to which some portion 
of the Israelites were removed by the Assyrians 
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(2 K, xvii. 6). But this is a miMV con jwture, rest- 
ing wholly upon the similarity of luuno ; which 
ntW all is not very dost*. It is j^erhajis hotter to 
supitose the two streams distinct, more es|x*cially if 
we regard the llabor as the ancient (mo- 

dem Khab(mr)f which fell into the Euphrates at 
Circesium ; for in the Old Testament the name of 
riialdaea i> never extendc<l so far iioi’thwards. The 
Ohehar of Ezekiel must he looked for in Ihibylonia. 
It is a name which might properly have been given 
to any great sti-eam (corap. "15?» 

the view, which finds some support in Pliny (If. 
N. vi. 26), and is adopted by Boohart (Phaleg, i. 
8) and Cellarius ((feixfntph. c. 22), that the Vhe- 
har of Ezekiel is the ^\thr Malcha or Koyal Canal 
of Nebuchivhiezzm' — the greatest of all the cuttings 
in Mi^snpotamia — may be ix*gaixlcHl as liCst deserving 
acceptance. In that ciise we may supjMise the 
.lewish captives to have been employed in the exca- 
vation of the channel. Tlnit Chaldaea, not upper 
Me.so|)otami<'i, W’us the scene of Ezekiel's piddling, 
is indicated by the tnidition which places his tomb 
at Kc0 (Lotlus's C/ialdaea, p. 30). [O. K.j 

CHK'BKL (ban), one of the singular topo- 
graphicailltei-ms in which the ancient lfebi*ew lan- 
guage abounded, and which give so much force and 
pruci^iuu to its r»‘coi*dH. The ordinary meaning of 
the woi-d Chebel is a “ rope ’* or ** cord and in this 
sense it fivquently cK«urs both literally (as Josh. ii. 

1 0, ** cord ;**' 1 K, xxx. 31, ** ropes Is. xxxiii, 23, 
“ t'lckliiigh Am. vii. 17, “ line ’*) and metapho- 
rically (as Kcd. x’i. 6 ; Is. v. 18 ; Hoi, xi. 4). 
From this it has passed — ^with a curious coiTe-. 
««|K)iidence to our owni modes of speech — to denote a 
body of men, a “ luind** (as in Ps. cxix. 61). In 
1 Siiin. X. 0, 10, our word- “string” would not 
be inappi*oprinte to the circumstanoes — “ a string 
of prophets coining down from the high place.” 
Further it is found in other metaphorical senses, 
arising out of its original meaning (as Job xviii. 10 ; 
I*s. xviii. 4; Jer. xiii. 21). From the idea of a 
ineasuring-linc (Mic. ii. 5), it has come to mean a 
*• jN^rtion *’ or “ allotment ” (as 1 Chr. xvi, 18 ; 
Ps. cv. 1 1 ; Ez. xlvii. 13). It is the word used in 
the familiar passage “ the lines * are fallen unto 
me ill pleasant places” (Ps. xvi. 6). But in its 
to[)Ogniphical scaise, as meaning a ** tract ” or 
“ district,” we find it always attached to the rogion 
of Argob, w'hich is invariably designated by this, 
and by no other terni (iX'ut. iii. 4, 13, 14; IK. 
iv. 13). It h.i8 been already shown how exactly 
applicable it is to the ciroumstances of the cose. 
[ A iKJOit.] But in addition to the observations there 
made, the reailer should be referred to the report of 
the latest traveler in those interesting i^ions, who 
abundantly coufimis the statements of his prede- 
cessors as to the abrupt definiteness of the boundary 
of the district. (Mr. C. C. Graham, in Cainbt'idge 
Essays, 1858.) No clue is afforded, us to the reason 
of this definite localization of the term Chebcl ; but 
a comparison of the foct that Argob was taken 
poasession of by Manasseh — a part of the gi'eat 
trilie of Joseph — with the use of this word by that 
tribe, and by Joshua in his retoii;, in the vciy early 
and characteristic fragment, Josh. xvii. 5, 14 (A. V. 
“portion”), prompts the suggestion that it may 
have been a provincialism in use amongst that large 


* The use of the word in this sense in our qwn idiom- 
atic expression — ** hard lines” — will not he forgotten. 
Other correspondences between Chrbel os applied to 
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and independoiit part of Israel. Should this be 
thought untenable, its applioition to the “ rocky 
shore” of Aigob may be illustrated and justified 
by its use (Zeph. ii. .5-7; A. V. “coast”) for the 
“ cwuit line ” of* the Mediterranean along Philistia. 
In connexion with the seanshore it is also employed 
ill Josh. xix. 29. 

'fhe w'oixls used for Chebel in the older versions 
are ffxolvKTfia, wcpf/tcrpoi', wfp(x*epov ; regio, 
fmicutiis. [G.] 

CIIEDORLA'OMER(-l»Jl^'in3 j X080AA0- 
yofi6p; Chodorlahomor'), a king of Elam, in the 
time of Abnihuni, who with three other cliicfs 
made war upon the kings of Sodom, Gomonah, 
Adinuh, Zeboim, and Ijoav, and i-educed them to 
servitude. For twelve yeare he retained his hold 
over them ; in the thirteenth they lebcll^ ; in tlie 
next year, however, he and his allies maiched iijion 
their country, and after defeating many neighbour- 
ing tiibcs, eiKXiuntered the five kings of the plain 
in the vale of Siddim. He completely routed them ; 
slew the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, iuid carricil 
away much spoil, together with the family of Lot. 
Clieaorlaomer seems to ha\e perished in the rescue, 
which was effected by Abiaham upon hearing of 
the captivity of his nephew (Gen. xiv. 17). Ac- 
oonling to Gesenius, the meaning of the word may 

be **ha}Kifulof sheaves, from handful and 

sheaf;** but this is unsatisthetory. The name 
of a king is found upon the bricks recently dis- 
covered in Chahbiea, which is read Kuitnr^ma- 
j>ula. This man has been siipposCil to be identical 
with Chcdorlaomer, and the opinion is oon(ii'iiie<l 
by the fart that he is finther distinguished by a 
title which may l)e tran.slated “ Ilavager of the 
west.” “ As how^ever one type alone of his legends 
has been discovered,” says Col. Uawliiison, “ it is 
iin]H>ssible to pronounce at present on the identifi- 
cation. The second element in the name ‘ Chwior- 
laomer * is of course distinct from that in * Kudur- 
mapula.* Its substitution may be thus accounted 
for. In the names of Babylonian kings the latter 
portion is often dropped. Thus Shalmaneser be- 
C4)mes Shi dim tn in Uoshca; Merodachdial-ndan 
liecoines Mardncernpal, &c. Kudnr-maptda might 
therefore become known as Kndnr simply. The 
epithet ‘el Ahmar,* ^ which means the 

Red, may afterwards have been added b) the name, 
and may have been oomipted into Lnomer, which, 
as the orthography pow stands, has no apparent 
meaning. Kedar^UAhmnr, or ‘Kedar the Red,* 
is in fact a famous hero in Aiabian tradition, and 
his history bears no inconsiderable re.scmblancc to 
the Scripture narrative of Che«lor-lnomer. It is 
also very possible that the second element in the 
name of Chedor-laomer, whatever bo its tine form, 
may be a Semitic tianslation of the original Hamitc 
term mupnla** “Chcdorlaomer may have been 
the leader of certain immigrant Chaldiienn Khunites 
who founded the great ChaMaean empire of Bcrosiis 
in the early part of the 20th ttentury B.C., while 
Amraphcl and Arioch, the Hamite kings of Shinur 
and Kllasar, who fimght under his banner in the 
Syrian war as sulmruinate chiefs, and Tidal, who hil 
a contingent of Median Scyths belonging to the old 
population, may hnvo been the local govcniora who 

measurement, and our om n words “ rod,” and “ chain,” 
and also “ cord,” us applied in the provinces and colo- 
nies, to solid measure of wood, Ac., are obvious 
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hi'd submittotl to his power when he inva^led Clidl- 
Jjiea” (l{awlinson*8 Herod., i. 436, 44G). [S. L.] 

CHEESE is mentioned only three times in the | 
Bible, and on eacli ooaision under a difTercnt name 
in the Hebrew; (1.) nyilJ, from |3a, to curdle 
(Job X. 10), referred to, not historically, but by 
way of illustration ; (2.) J^Hn, from yjn, to cut 
{rpvfpaXllifs TOW ydXaicros, LXX. ; formellae casei, 
Vulg., 1 Sam. xvii. 18) ; the Chaldee and Syriac give 
; Hesychius explains rpw^aXfScs as r/i^/iara 
TOW airoAow rvpov : (3.) *lj?3 from 

to scrape fioQy, LXX.; c/icese of kine, A. V. 

2 Sam. xvii. 29 : the Vulgate, following Theodo> 
tion’s rendering, ya\adrivh /ioo’xdpia, gives pintpies 
vitulos, guided by the position of the words after 
“ sheep tbe Targum and other Jewish autiioritles, 

however, identify the substance with tliose men- 
tioned above). It is difficult to decide how far these 
terms correspond with our notion of cheese; for 
they simply express various degrees of coagulation. 
It may be observed that cheese is not at the present 
day common among the Bedouin Arabs, batter 
h«ing decidedly preferred ; but there is a substance, 
closely conx'spoiiding to those mentioned in 1 Sam. 
xvii. ; 2 Sam. xvii., consisting of coagulated butter- 
milk, which is dried until it becomes quite hard, and 
is then ground; the Arabs eat it mixed with butter 
(Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouiw, i. 00). In 
leferencc to this subject, it is noticeable that the 
ancients seem generally to have used cither butter 
or cheese, but not both ; thus the Ore^a haci in 
reality but one expi*ession for the two, for^o^Tw- 
pow = /3owf , Twpdr, ** cheese of kine;” the Romans 
used cheese exclusively, while all nomad tribes 
prafciTcd butter. The distinction between cheese 
pro[)er, and coagulated milk, seems to be referred 
to ill IHiiiy, xi. 96. [W. L. B.] 

CHE'LAL ; TMJiK ; ChaM), Ezr. z. 30. 
CHKIXirAS (XtXicfM, i. e. </<« par- 

tim of the Lord, Hilkiah ; Helcias), the tathcr 
of Susanna (AfiM. 0 / Sus. 2, 29, 63.). Tradition 
(Hippol. m Susann, i. 689, ed. Migne) represents 
him as tlie biuther of Jeramiah, and identical with the 
, prie.st who found the copy of the law in the time of 
Josi.ih (2 K. xxii. 8). [B. F. W.] 

CHELXIANS, THE (Jud. ii. 23). [Ciiel- 

LU8.] 

CHEIi'LUH Keri, imSa; XtXKla-, 

Chelitm), Ezr. x. 36. 

CIIEL'LUS (XcAAoi^s; Alex. XcAoi^t; Vulg. 
omits), named amongst the places beyond ( 1 . e, on 
the west of) Jordan to which Nabuchodonosor sent 
his summons (Jud. i. 9). Except its mention with 
“ Kades ** there is no clue to its situation. Relaud 
(JPal. 717) conjectures that it may be Chalutza, 
nv-l7n, a place which, under the altered form of 

was well known to the Roman and Greek geo- 
graphers. With this agrees the subsequent mention 
^the ” land of the Chellians ** (r^s XeWaluy, terra 
Cel/on), « by the wilderness,** to Uie south of whom 
were the children of Ishmael (Jud. ib 23). [G.] 

CHE*LOD (XcAcoUA; Alex. XcAeo^; Vulg. 
omits). “Many nations of the sons of Chelod” 
wera among thoso who obeyed the summons of Na- 
bu^odonoBor to his war with Arphaxad (Jud. i. 
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6). The word is apparently corrupt. Simoiiib 
suggests Xd\av, perh. Ctesiphon. Ewald con- 
jectures it to be a nickname for the Syrians, ** sons 
of the moles** *7^11 (^Oesch. iv. 643). 

OHE'LUB (31^3). l-Amm among the de- 
scendants of Judah, described as the brother of 
Shuah and the father of Mechir. (In the LXX. 
the name is given as Caleb, XaX4fi, the father of 
Ascha ; the daughter of the well-known Caleb wjis 
A chsah ; Vulg. Caleb.) ' 

2. (5 XcAo^jS, Cheluh). Ezri the son of Che- 
lub was the overseer of those who ** did the work of 
the field for tillage of Uie giound,** one of David's 
ofBccis (1 Chr. xxvii. 26). 

CHELnOBAI (*363 ; S XaX^fi; CaluU), tb< 

son of Hezron, of one of the chief families of Judah. 
The name occurs in 1 Chr. ii. 0 only, and from a 
eomptirison of this passage with ii. 18 and 42, it 
would appear to be but another form of the name 
Caleb. It is worth noting that, while in this 
passage Jerahmeel is stnt^ to ^ a brother of 
Chelubai, it appears from 1 Sam. xxx'ii. 10 that 
the Jcrahmeelites were placed on the ** south of 
Judah,*' where also were the }M>ssessions of the 
house of Caleb (Judg. i. 16 ; 1 tiam xxv. 3, xxx. 

14). In the Syriac Vers, the name is 

Safei; probably a transciiber’s error for U 
Celubi (Burlington, i. 209). [G.] 

CHE'MOSH (B^»3; Xi^uif; aamoi), the 
national deity of the Moabites (Num. xxi. 29 ; Jer. 
xiviii. 7, 13, 46). In Judg. xi. 24, he also appears 
as the god of the Amn^onites : he must not, however, 
be identified with Molcch, Solomon introduced, and 
Josiali abolished, the worship of Chemosh at Jeru- 
salem (1 K. xi. 7 ; 2 K. zxiii. 13). With reganl 
to tile meaning of the name, and the* position which 
Chemosh held in mythology, we have nothing to 
recoil! beyond doiihtHil and disconiaiit conjectures. 
.Tei-ome {Comm, in Is. xv. 2) identifies him with 
Baal-Peor; othera with Baal-Zebub, on etymolo- 
gical grounds ; others, as Gescuiiis ( Thesanr. 693), 
with Mais, or the god of war, on similar graunds ; 
and others (Beyer ad Scldvn, p. 323^ with Satuni, 
as the star of ill omen, Chemosh having been woi*^ 
shipped, according to a Jewish ti-aditiou, under the 
foim of a black star. Jeiome (on Is. xv.) notices 
Dibon as the chief seat of his Vrorship. [W. L. B.] 

OHENA'ANAH ; Xayayd; Chuno- 

nah; according to Gesen. fem of Canaan. 1. 
Sou of Bilhan, son of Jeiliael, son of Benjamin, head^ 
of a B^amite house (1 Chr. vii. 10), probably of 
the iai4||^ of the Belaites. [Bela.] 

2. Father, or ancestor, of Zodekiah, the false 
prophet who, made him horns of iron, and en- 
couraged Ahab to go up agsunst Ramoth-Gilead, 
and smote Micaiah on the cheek (1 K. xxii. 11, 24 ; 
2 Chr. xviii. 10,* 23). He may be the same as the 
preceding. [A. C. H.] 

CHEN'ANI ('M3; Xwyeyi; Alex. Xayaii; 
et Chanani), one of the Levites who assisted at the 
solemn purification of tlie people under Ezra (Neh. 
ix. 4 only). By the LXX. the word Bani (M3) 
preceding is read as if meaning “ sons *' — “ sons of 
CJienani.** The Vulgate and A. V. adhering to the 
MoMiretic iwinting, insert “ and.** 
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CHKNANrAH (-111^333; Xayeyla, Xuyiyiat; 
C/ionenuta), chief of the Lcvites, wlion l>avul «ir- 
ried the ark to Jerusalem (1 Chr. xv. ‘J2, xxvi. 29). 
Itt 1 Chr. XV. 27, his* name is writtcu n^333. 

t; : 

CHETHAR-HAAM'MONAI(?3togn "ISD, 

** Hamlet of the Ammonites Kapa^a kuI Ke^ipd 
Kal Moi'l; Alex. Ka^ripajufily ; Viila AVama), a 
place mentioned :unong the towns of IWnjamiu 
(Josh, xviii. 24). No trace of it htia yei been dis- 
eovei-ed, but in its name is doubtless presen-inl the 
luenioiy of an incui'sion of the Ammonites up the 
long ravines which lerui fiom tlie Jordan valley to 
the highlands of Benjamin. [G.] 

CHEPHI'BAII (HTMIJ, with the definite 
ai tide, except in the later books , — ** the hamlet ;** 
Xe(ptipd, Ke4>tpd ; Cnphira, Caphard), one of the 
foui* cities of the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 17), and 
named afterwards among the towns of Benjamin, 
with Kamah, Beeroth, and hrupeh (xviii. 26). The 
men of Chephir.ah returned with Zerublxibel from 
Ihibylon (Ezr. ii. 25 ; Neh. vii. 29). The Samaritan 
Version, at Gen. xiii. 3, renders Hai (Ai) by 
Cephrahf n"lSl3 ; but this ci\nnot be Chcphimli, 
since both Ai and it tire mentioned together in 
Josh. ix. (comp. 3 with 17), and in the lists of 
Ezra and Nehcmiah already quoteil. And indeeil 
Dr. Robinson seems to have discovered it under the 
scarcely altered name of Kvftr^ in the mountain- 
country on the western coniine^ of Benjamin, about 
2 miles west of Yalo (Ajalon) (Rob. iii. 146). 
[Caimiiua.] [G.] 

CHE'BAK (I'JD ; Xa^^dy ; 0taran), one of the 

.sons of Dishon (so A. V., but Hebrew is Dishan), 
the Horite ** duke” (Gen. xxrsd. 26 ; 1 Clir. i. 41). 
No name conesponding with this has yet been dis- 
covered amongst the tribes of Arabia. 

CHE'REAfe {Xaip4as ; Chaereas), a bi-other of 
Timotheus, the leader of the Amnionitc.s against 
Judas Macc. (1 Macc. v. 6), who held Ga^ui-a 
(Ja/ar, 1 Maw. v. 8), whore lie w.as slain on the 
c;ipturc of the foitie.ss by the Jews (2 Macc. x. 
32, 37.). [B. F. W.] 

CHER'ETHIMS (D’Ana), K*. jxv. 16. The 
plural fonn of the word elsewhere rendeied CllK- 
KKrillTES; wdiich see. The Hebrew word occiun 
again in Zoph. ii. 5; A. V. ** Cherethites.” In 
these pos-siges the BXX. render Ci ctans, and the 
Vulgate by Palaestini and Pliilistiiics (Kp^rex; 
Alex. Kfurar ffiBuyos; Palaestini f Philisthin^. 

CIIERETIUTES AND PELETHITES 

('flbsni ; XtptSl Kal ^e\t0t ; 2»/4aro- 

f^vKoKtSt Joseph. Ant. vii. 5, §4 ; CerelJ^^t Phe~ 
lethi)^ the life-guai-ds of King David (2 .Sam. viii. 18, 
XV. 18*, XX. 7. 23; 1 K. i. 38, 44 ; I Chr. xviii. 17). 
Thoae titles are commonly said to signify “ execu- 
tioners and coiuicra” Okyyapoi) from 71*131 to slay, 
and n^B, to run. It is pbiin that these royal 
guards were employed as executioners (2 K. xi. 4), 
and as couriers (IK. xiv. 27). Similarly Potiphar 
was captain of toe guard of Pharaoh, and also chief 
of toe executioners (^Gen. xxxvii. 36), ns wa.s Aiioch, 
NebuchadnezzaPs oiliccr (Dan. ii. 14). In the latter 
|)a»’t of lhivid*.s reign the Glicrethites and Pclethitcs 
were commanded by Benaiah (2 S^im. viii. 18, xx. 
23, xziii. 23). But* it has bet^n conjm’tiiied that 
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the royal body-guards may have been foreign mer- 
cenaries, like tlio Pope’s Swiss guards. Tliey su*e 
connected with the Gittites, a foreign tribe (2 Sam. 
XV. 18); ainl the Cherethib's are mentioned ns a 
luitiou (1 Sam. xxx. 14), dwelling apparently 
on the imst, and therefore probably Philistines, 
of which name Pelethites may be only another 
Ibnu. [K. W. B.] 

CUE RITH, THE BROOK (n'-Q Sto ; 
Xsipd^povs XojipdB ; torrvns Cant/i), the ’tom*iit- 
lied or toady — to use the modern Arabic word 
which exactly answers to the Hebrew Nachal — 
in (not “by,** as the translatora of the A. V. 
were driven to say b}^ their u.se of the won! 
“bi’ook**) which Elijah hid himself during the 
eaily part of the three years* dmught (1 K. xvii. 
3, 5). No further mention of it is found in the 
Bible, and by Josephus {Ant. viii. 13, §2) it is 
.spoken of merely as x€(/id/3/iovs tis. 

The position of the Cherith hjus been much dis- 
puted. The words of the p.ussage unfortunately give 
no due to it : — “ get thee heuce (i. e. apj^arently 
from the sjiot where the interview with Ahab had 
takeu place, and which may or may not be Samai ia), 
and tui’U thy face eastward (nO*ljp), and liiile thee 
in toe toiTent Crith, which is facing ('3B bP) the 

Jordan.” I’^e expression “ facing the .Iordan,’* which 
occurs also in verse seemN .simply to indicate that 
toe stream in question ran into that river and not 
into either the l^Icditcrraumn or the De.id Sea. .fo- 
sephu"*, as we have seen, docs not name the tonent, 
and he says that Elijah went, not “eastwai-d,” but 
toward^ the south — eir rh rrphs y6roy y^ipiy. Euse- 
bius and Jerome on the other hand {Onomasticon, 
Chorath) place the Cherith beyond Jordan, where 
also Schwai'z (51) would identify it in a Wady 
Alias, opposite Bethshean. 'fhis is the Wady vl- 
Yahis (Jabesh),, which Benj. Tiulcla says is a cor- 
ruption of 1611 (ii. 408 ; Asher), 'fheonly 

tradition on tlic subject is one mentioned by Mniiniis 
Sanutiis in 1321 ; that it ran by Phaijiielus, Heiod’s 
city in the Jordan valley. This would make it the 
Am Fmail which falls fiom the mountains of 
Ephraim into the (JUdr, south of Aum i^urtabch, 
and aliout 1 .> miles above Jericho. 3'his view is 
siipimrted by Bachietie, and in our own time by 
Viui de Velde (ii. 310). The spring of the brook U 
conccaleil under high clifl’s and under the shmie of 
a dense jungle (V, de Velde, Metnnir, 339). Dr. 
Robjn.son on the other hand would find the name 
in the Wady Kelt beliind Jericho. 3'lie 

two names are however so essentially unlike, — not 
so much in the change of the Caph to Kaph, and 
Pesh to Lim, both of which are conceivable, as in 
the removal of the accent from the .end in Cnth to 
the beginning in Kelt, — that this identification is 
difilciilt to icceive, especially in the absence of any 
topographical grounds. (See the same doubt ex- 
pre.sscd by Winer, Chrith.) 

The argument from probability is in favour of 
the Cherith being on the east of Joitoin, of which 
Elijah was a native, and where he would be moie 
out of Ahab's reach than in any of tlie ivcesses of 
the mountolns of Ephraim or Benjamin. With in- 
creas©! knowledge of that part of the country, the 
name may possibly be discovered there, [G.] 

CHER'UB (3-113 ; Xspoifi; Xapo^fi] Cherub), 
apjiarently a place in Babylonia from which some 
jjcrsons of doubtful extraction returned to Judaea 
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with Zenihbahel (Ktsi*. ii. 59; Nch. vii. 91). lu 
the piirtillol list uf L Ksdr. v. this name, with the 
next, Athhin, seems to be corruptetl to ClFAUAATir- 
AI.AIl. 

OHER'UB, CHERTBIM (nnS, plur. 

or, as mostly in Pentateuch, D'HIHS , 

X€po6fif By»»bolical fijeure 

failed was a con»|)osite creaturc*fbiin, which finds 



parallel in the relijiious insignia of Assyria, Egypt, 
and Persia, e. g, the sphinx, the w'inged hitlls aiul 
lions (if Nineveh, &c., a geneial incvalcncc which 



prevents the necessity of onr regarding it as a meie 
adoption hx)m the Egyptian ritual. In such forms 
(comp, the Chimaem of Greek and the GrifHii of 
north-eastern fables) eyciy imaginative people has 
sought to embody its notions either of the attri- 
but(*s of Divine essence, or of the va''t powers of 
nature which transiml that of man. In the 
various legends of Hercules the hull and the lion 
constantly appear as foims of hostile and evil 
power; and some of the Pereian sculptures appa- 
rently represent evil genii under similar qnasi- 
chcriibic forms. The’ Hebrew idea seems to limit 
the number of the cherubim. A pair (Ex. xxv. 18, 
&c.) were placed on the mercy-seat of the ark; a 
pair of colos.sal sixe" overshiulowed it in .Solomon's 
Temple with the canopy of their contiguouslv ex- 
tended wings. ^ekiel, i. 4-14, speaks of four,^ and 
similarly the apocalyptic (llcv. iv. G) are four. 
So at the front or cjist of Eflen were pc)stGd “ the 
ch(*rubim,” an though tlic whole of some recognised 
niimlior. They utter no voice, though one is “ Inxiixl 
troin above them,” nor have dealings with men wivo 
to awe and repel. A “mtm clothed in linen” is 
intixiduccd ns a medium of oommuiiication between 


■ It is perhaps questionable whether the smaller 
cherubim on the mcroj^eeiit were there in Solomon* s 
temple, as well as the colossal overshadowing ones. 
That they were on the ark when brought from Shiloh 
to the battle seems most likely ; and it is hardly con- 
sistent with the reverential awe shown in the treat- 
ment of the ark, oven by the enemy, to suppose that 
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them luid the prophet, whereas for a similar office 
one of the .Seraphim ix*rsonally officiates ; smd tlnw 
latter also “ cry one to anothei-.” The chenibim 
are placed beneath the actual presence of Jeho\ ah, 
whose moving throne they appear to draur (<jen. iii, 
24; Ez. i. .5, 25, 26, x. 1, 2, 6^7 ; Is. vi. 2, :3, G). 
The expression, however, “ the chariot (n33")0) of 
the chenibim” (I Chr. xxviii. 18) does not imply 
wheels, but the whole apparatus of ark and che- 
rubim is probjibly eo callwl in reforenee to its being 
carried on staves, and the xvords “chariot** and 
“chenibim** are in apposition. So a sedan might 
be called a “ cjiniage," and is used for Ijm 

body of a litter, .‘'cc, however, Dorjen, Ve cficmh, 
Stinrt. (ap. IJgolini, vol. viii.), where the opposite 
opinion is .ably supported. The glory symbolising 
that presence which eye cannot sec rests or rides 
on them, or one of tliein, thence dismounts to the 
temple threshold, and then departs and mounts 
again (Ez. x. 4, 18; comp. ix. .'1; l*s. xviii. 10). 
There is in tliem .an entire absence of human syrn- 
})athy, and even on Aft mercy-seat they probably 
appf'ured not merely as admiring ari'I wondering 
(I Tet. i. 12), but as guaidians of the covenant 
and avengera of its breach, A single ligure there 
would have suggested an idol, which two, especially 
when represented regarding something greater than 
themselves, could not do. They thus became sub- 
onlinate, like the supporters to a shield, and aie 
repeated, as it were the distinctive beai iugs of divine 
heraldry, — the mark, cnr\ed or wiought, every- 
where on the house and furniture of God (Ex. xxv. 
20 ; 1 K. vi. 29, 35, vii. 29, 36). 

Those on the aik were to lie plaetsl with wings 
stretchesi forth, one at »'aeh end of the mercy-seat, 
and to be made “ of tlie mercy-seat,** which Abar- 
licnel (J4pencer, dc leg. Ileh, ritual, iii. diss, v.) and 
othcra interpret of the same mass of gold with it, 
\iz. wiought by hatiuncring, not cast and thou 
joined on. Tin** seems doubtful, but trom the woid 
nC’j9D, the solidity of the metal may pci haps be 

inferred,# They aie calli*d (Heb. 

ix. 5), as on them the glory, when visible, rested ; 



but, whether thus visibly symliolized or not, a per- 
)H*tunl presence of God is attributed to the Holy of 
Holies. They wer#nnoiiited with the holy oil, like 
the ark itsilf, and the other sacri'd furniture. Theii 
Wings werato lie stictchoil upwanls, and their faces 


they could have been lost in the course of its w'ander- 
mgs [sec Ahk of CovliNANx] ; still, the presence of 
the two pairs together seems hardly consistent and 
approjiriate. 

** The number four was one of those which were 
sacred among the Jews, like seven, and forty (Bahr, 
De Sgtnhol.). 
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“ towards each other and towanis the nici'cy-seat.** 
If is remarkable that with such precise directions 
as to their position^ attitiido and material, nothing 
save that they were winged, is said couceniing their 
sha|)e. 



Fig. 4. Amtyrwn « mRva bull. (liavanl, Hin. md Bah^ S7fi.) 

Was this shape already faniiliur, or kept de- 
signedly mysterious ? From the fact that cherubim 
wci^e blazoned on the <loom, walls, curtains, Ac., of 
the house, and from the detailed description of 
shapes by Ezekiel, the latter notion might be 
thought absurd. But if the text of E:ft;kicl, and 
the earrings, &c., of the temple bid made them 
{xipular, .Josephus could not possibly have s.'iid 
{AM, viii. .*1, §3) tAj 5e vhfitls Aroial 

riP€s ^<rap cmtcif'ovS* Siiyareu. It is 

also yemarkable that £z. i. speaks of them as 
“ living creatures ” (JTlVn, f«a), under mere animal 

form.s. Into which de^Tiption in ch. x. 14, the 
reroai'kable expres-simi, ** the face of a cherub,'* is 
intfoduced, and the prophet randudes by a refeience 


* The ** cbembim, lions, and oxen,” which orna- 
mented certain utensils in the temple (1 K. vii. 29), 
are probably all to be viewed as cherubic insi^iu, the 
former of composite form, the two latter of simple. 

^ 6choetgen, Jlor. Sebr. ad Apoe. iv. 3, quotes 
Plrke, Itab, JEliezer, “ Ad qiiatuor pedes (throiii) sunt 
quatiior animalia quorum unum quodque quatuor 
fecics et tot alas habet. Qua^o Dens loquitur ab 
orientc tune id fit Inter duos cherubinos facie bominis, 
quando Deus loquitur ameridie, tunc id fit inter duos 
cherubinos facie leonis,'* Ac. 

• B&hr, Sjfmbolik, vol. i. p. 318-4 (whose entire 
remarks on thfo subject arc valuable and often pro- 
found), inclines to think that 'the precise form varied 
srithin certain limlto ; e. g, the cherubic fli^ire might 
have one, two, or four faces, two or four feet, one or 
two pair of wings, and might have the bovine or 
leonine type as its basis ; the imagery being modified 
to suit the prominently intended attribute, and the 


CHERUB 

to his former vision, and an identification of those 
creatures with the cherubim — (v. 20) ** I knew 
that they were cherubim.** On the whole it stvins 
likely that the word “ cherub” meant not only the 
composite cieatiire-form, of which the man, lion, 
ox, and eagle were the elements, but, further, some 
peculiar mid mystical form, which Ezekiel, being a 
priest, would know and recognise ns ” the face of a 
CHKRUB,** Kcrr* but wliich w.'is kej)t 

secret from all others; and such probably were 
those on the ark, which, when it was moved, was 
always covered [Akk OF Covenant], though 
those on the hangings and panels might be of the 
pojHilar device.® this peculiar cherubic fonu 

was is pcrh.nps an impenetrable mystery. It was 
probably believed populmly to be something of llie 
boxdne type (though in Ps. cvi. 20 the notion 
ippeai'S to be marked as degi'adcd) : so Sjxiiicer (de 
let], Jfebr, nt. iii. diss. 5. 4. 2) thinks that the ox 
was the formn praecipiui^ and quotes Grotius on 
Ex. XXV. 18; B^liort, Ilicivzoic, p. 87, cd. 1600. 
Hence the “ golden calf.” The sjunbolism of the 
ri.slons of Kzckiel is more complex than that of the 
earlier Scriptures, and he certainly means that c.'ich 
composite creatui'c-form had four faces .so as to 
look four ways at once, was four-sided'^ and ibiii- 
winged, so ns to move with instant rapidity in 
every direction without turning, whereas the 
Mosaic idea wits piobably single-faced," and with 
but one pair of wings. Ezekiel ivld.s also the 
imagery • of the whetds — a mechanical to the 
previous animal foitns. This might typify inani- 
mate nature revolving in a fixed course, infoiined 
by the spiritual power of God. Thu additional 
ymlxd of being “full of eyes” is one of obvious 
meaning. 

This mysterious form might trell be the syml)©! 
of Him whom none could behold and live. For its 
symbols of Divine atti ibutes, e, g, omnipotence and 
omniscience, not as representations of actual beings 
(Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 241), the cheuibim 
should be regarded.^ Philo indeed assigns a varied 
signiBcation to the cherubim : in one jilace he makes 
them allegories of the beneficent and avenging 
energies of God ; in another, of the two hemispheies 
of the then astronomical system, one of which su))- 
{Kirted the planets and the other the fixed stare ; 
elsewhere, of power and goodness simply. They are 
symlwlical in Gen. iii. 24, just as the sci'pent is a 
symbol in iii. 1-14, tliough functions and actions are 
attributed to each. When such symbolical fonns 
have become conventional, the next str^pis to litemlisc 
them os concrete shapes of real beings. The (wa of 
Rev, iv. 6-8 are related both to the cherubim and to 


highest forms of creature-being expressing best the 
highest attributes of the Creator^ Thus ho thinks 
the human form might indicate siHntnulity (p. 340). 
(Ckimp. Grot, on Exod. xxv. 18, and Heb. ix. 6.) 
Home usefbl hints as to the connexion of cherubic 
with other mythological forms may bo found in 
Creuzer, Symbol. 1. 441, .140. 

* In Ez. xxviii. 14, 16, the Tyrian king is addressed 
as the “ anointing cherub that covereth.” This seems 
a mistake in the A. Y., arising ft'om a confusion of 
n^, which means “ stretched out ” (Vulg. ehervb 
oxtmtw), from Aram, fo oxtmdj with some 

word from to anoint. The notion is borrowed 

no doubt from the “extended” attitude of the che- 
rubim of the sanctuary, “ covering ” the ark, Ac., 
with their wings. So the king should have been the 
guardian of the law. 
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their wiiip?, and their tacos [looking] one to 
another" (Kx. xxv. 20). [H, H.] 



place named as one of the landmarks on the west 
• ]iartof the north lioandary of Jndah, apparently 
situated on the shouhter (A. V. “ side ”) of Mount 
Jearim (Jash. nr. 10). The name d(M«s not, how- 
ever, reappear in the list of towns of Judah later 
in the same chapter. Mount Jesuim, the “ Mount 
of Forests,** has not necessarily any connexion with j 
Kiijath Jearim, though the two'wem evidently, 
fi*om their proximity in this statement of the 
boundary, not far apart. Chosalon was the next 
landmark to llothshemesh, and it is quite in a(*- 
oordanoe with this that Dr. ilobinson hits olisen^ed 
a modem village named Kesln^ about six miles to 
the N.E. of Atn-shemsj on the western mountains 
of Judah j( Rob. ii. -SO note; iii. 154). Eusebius 
and Jerome, in the Onomn.sticon, mention a 
Cha-slon, but they dilfer as to its situation, the 
fonner placing it in Ilenjamin" the latter in Judah : 
both (^tree that it was a veiy large village in ^c 
neighbourhood of Jenisaleqi. The meaning of the 
name is thought by Professor Stanley, like Che- 
sulloth, to have reference to its sitiiatioA on the 
“ loins *’ of the mountain. [0.] 

CHF/SED Xafd5; Cased), fourth son 

of Nalior (neu^ nii. .22). [Chaldea, p. 292.] 

CHKlip. ‘Q'pS*; Baift5\; Alex. Xouretp ; 
Ceail), a Foot in the extaeme south of PaU*stine, 
named vrith Hormah and Ziklag (Josh. xv. 30). 
The name* does not occur again, hut in the list of 
towns given out of Judah to Sitneon, the name 
Bf:TiiUL oooui's in place of it (xlx. 4), as if the 
one were identical with, or a corruption, of, the 
other. This is confirme<l by the reading of 1 Chr. 
IV. 30, Betiiurl: — by that of the LXX. as given 
above, arid by the mention In 1 Sam. xxx. 27 of a 
Bethel among the cities of the c.xtrcme south. In 
this case we c.'in only conclude that was hn 
early variation of . [C.] 

CStEST. jPy this word are translated in the 
A/V. two distinct Hcbicw terms; or 

from rntl^.to gatlier; Kt$irr6s\ gaKophylacinm, 

• Possibly referring to the village nuw Bdt Iksa, 
between Jemsalcm and Nehi Samtoil, and therefore 
in Benjamin. | 


OilEZlB 

Tliis is invariably us(hI for the Ark of the Covenant, 
and, with two exceptions, ibr that only. It is in- 
structive to be remindai that tliere is no connexion 
whatever between this woixl and that for the “ aik ** 
of Xoah, and f 9 r the ** ark ** in which Moses was 
hid among the Ihigs (both n3J|{, Tebah). The two 

exceptions alludc<l to are (a) the “ coffin** in which 
thefioncs of Joseph were carried from Egj’pt {(Jon. 
1. 26 ; rendered in tlie Targ. Ps. Jon. by y\d><r<ro- 
KOfMv — comp. John xii. 6 — in Hebrew Icttcis : the 
reading of the whole jMissage is very singular); 
and (/>) the “ chest ** in which Jehoinda the 
priest collected the alms for the repairs of the 
Temple (2 K. xii. 0, 10; 2 CHir. xxiv. 8-11). Of 
the tbi-mer the following wood-cut is probably a 
near representation. 2. D'T33, “ chests,** from T33, 
tohoud (Ex. xxvii.24 only): A.V. “ cheats.** [O.] 



CinSSTiroT-Tl{EK(]^D"}JJi irXiToi-os; ph- 
tarns), a tree mentioned in (len. xxx. 37, as one of 
th(»s.c from which Jacob took rods and jiilled them 
to set l)eforo the flocks ; and in Ez. .xxxi. 8, as one 
of the trees to which tlie Assyrian empire in its 
strength and beauty is likened. These arc the only 
two passages in wliich Hie woixl occurs. The au- 
thority for the rendering of the'*A. V. is douldful ; 
and plane-tree {Platanm oricntnlis of IJniiaeus) 
would probably be nearer the truth, for the plane 
is of common growth in Palestine. (Sec Cels. 
Jlicrob. i. 513.) Moroover the etymology of the 
word connects it with D“iP, “ to be naked” and with 

Arab. “/o strip off hark” — the shedding of 

its kirk yearly l>eiiig* characteristic of the plane-tree. 
(8ee Hiller in Hicrophyt, i. 402.) [W. D.] 

OIIESUL'LOTH (with the de6nitc article, 
; Xa<TaXd>B ; Casaloth), one of the towns 

of Issachar, meaning in Hebrew “ the loins,** and 
therefore, perhaps, deriving its name from its situa- 
tion on Hie slojw of some mountain (Josh. xix. 18. 
See the quotation From Jarchi in K>il’s Joshta, 
338). ^ From its position in the lists it appears to 
be between Jozrecl and Sliunem (Sotam), and, 
therefore, not far enough north to be the Iksdl 
mentioned by Robinson (ii. 332) or the place noted 
by Eusebius and Jerome under Acchaseluth, 'Axc- 
(TcAwO, in Hift Onomasticon. [G.] 

CHE'ZIB (5n? ; Sam. Cod. HSTD ; Sam. Vers, 
nuns ; Xoo'iSi ; Vulg. translating, qmmtoparere 
xdtra ce^avit, and comp, a similar translation by 
Aquila, in Jer. Qu. Uehr,),n\\smfi which occurs but 



CHIDON 

oncA (Gen. xxxviii. 5). Judah was at Chezib when 
the Canaanitess liathsliua bore his thii'd son Shclab. 
The other places named in tliis remarkable nai-rative 
are all in the low country of Judah, and, therefoi'e, 
m tlic absence of any sjxiciiication of the position of 
Chezib, we may adopt the opinion of the inter- 
pretera, ancient and modeni, who identify it with 
Aohzib It is also probably identical 

with CiiozEBA. [G.] 

CHI'DON ; LXX. Vat. omits 4 Alex. 

; Chidon), the name which in 1 Chr. xiii. 9 
is given to the threshing-floor at which tJie accident 
tx) the ark, on its transport from Kiijath-jearim to 
Jerusalem, took place, and the death of Uzzah. In 
the parallel account in 2 Sam, vi. the name is 
given as Nachon. The word Chidon signifies a 
“javelin;” Nachon, “prepared” or “firm.” Wlie- 
ther them were really two distinct names for the 
same sjjot, or whether the one is simply a corrup- 
tion or alteration of the other is quite imoertain*(scc 
Ges. Thes, 683; Simonis, OnSm. 339-40). Jo- 
sephus {Ant. vii. 4, §2) has Xet3<6v. The Jewish 
tnidition (Jerome, Quaest. Ifeb. on 1 Chr. xi. 9) was 
that Chidon acquired its name from being the spot 
on whicli Joshua stood when he stretchetl out the 
wmpon of that name (k, V. “spear”) towards Ai 
(Josh. viii. 18). But mis is irreooiicileable with all 
our ideas of the topography of the locality. [G.] 

CHILDKEN (D^3|i ; r^Kva^ iraihla ; /i&cn, 
flii. From the root nj3, to build, aie derived both 
]3, son, as in Ben-haium, &c., and 113, daughter, as 
in Bath-sheba. The Chuld. also 12, son, occurs in 
O. T., and appeam in N. T.. in such words as 
Barnabas, but which in pltir. |^J3t Kzr. vi. ^6, 
resembles more the Hcbr. Cognate words arc the 
Arabic Beni, sons, in the sense of descendants, and 
Ben&t, daughters, Ges. pp. 215, 286 ; Shaw, Tra- 
vels, Pr. p. 8). The bluing of offspring, but espe- 
cially, and sometimei exclusively, of the male sex 
is highly '^allied among all Eastern nations, while 
the absence is regard^' as one of the severest pu- 
nishments (Her. i. 136 ; Strab. xv. 783 ; Gen. xvi. 
2, xxix, 31, XXX. 1, 14; Deut. vii. 14 ; 1 Sam. i. 
6, ii. 5, iv. 20 ; 2 Sam. vi. 23, xviii. 18 ; 2 K. 
iv. 14; Is. xlvii. 9; Jer. xx. 15; Has. ix. 14; 
Esth. V. 1 1 ; Ps. cxxvii. 3,’ 5 ; Eccl. vi. 3 ; Dru- 
sius. Pros, Hen-Sin'oe, ap. Cr. Sacr. viii. 1887 ; 
Lane, Mod. Eg. i. 208, 240 ; Mrs. Poole, Englishw. 
in Eg. iii. 163; Niebulir, Descr. de VAr. 67; , 
Chardin, Voy. vii. 446 ; Ausscll, Nubia, 343). j 
Childbirth is in the East usually, but not always, | 
attended with little difficulty, and accompli^ed 
with little or no assistance (Gen. xxxv. 17, xxxviii. 
28 ; Ex. i. 19 ; 1 Sam, iv. 19, 20 ; Burckhanit, 
Notes on Bedouins, i. 96 ; Haimer, Obs, iv, 425 ; 

M. W. Montagu, Letters, ii. 217, 219, 222 ). 
As soon as the'child was bom, and the umbilical 
cord cut, it was washed in a bath, rubbed With 
salt, and wrapped in swaddling clothes. Arab 
mothers sometimes rub their children with earth or 
wind (Ez. xvj. 4 ; Job jcxxviii. 9 ; Luke ii. 7 ; 
Bumkhard^ I, 0 .). t)u the 8tili day the rite of dr- 
tiumdsion in the case of a boy, was performed, and 
a name given, sometimes, but not dzually, tlio siSe 
as tlwt of the father, and generally conveying some 
speciu meaning. Among Mohammedana,*^eircumd- 
s|on is most commonly delayed till, the 5 th, 6 th, or 
even the 14th year (Gen.xxi. 4 , xxix. 32, 35, xxx. 
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6, 24; Lev. xii. 3; Is. vii. 14, viii. 3. Luke i. 59, 

ii. 21, and Lightfoot, ad he.; Hpeiitor, de Legg. 

Hebr, V. p. 62 ; Strab. xvii. p. 824 ; Her. ii. 86, 
104 ; Burckhardt, ibid. i. 96 ; Lane, Mod. Eg. i. 
87 ; Mrs. Poole, Englishw. in Eg. iii. 158; Nie- 
buhr, Descr. p. 70). [Circumcision.] After 
the birth of a male child the mother was con- 
sidered unclean for 7-1-33 days; if the child were 
n female, for double that period 14 4* 66 days. At 
the end of the time she was to moke an ofifering 
of purification of a lamb as a burnt-offering, and 
a pigeon or turtle-dove as a sin-offering, or in case 
of poverty, two doves or pigeons, one as a bumt- 
oflbring, the other as a sin-offering (Lev. xii. 1-8 ; 
Luke ii. 22). The period of nursing appeal's 
to have been sometimes prolonged to 3 years (Is. 
xlix. Macc. vii. 27; comp. Livingstone, 

Travels, c. vi. p. 126 ; but Burckhardt leads to a 
different conclusion). The Mohammedan law en- 
joins mothers to suckle their children for 2 fu|) years 
if possible (Lane, Mod. Eg. i. p. 83 ; Mrs. Poole, 
Englishw. tn Eg. iii. p. 161). Nurses were em- 
ployed in cases of necessity (Ex. ii. 9 ; Gen. xxiv. 

j 59, xxxv. 8 ; 2 Sam. iv. 4; 2 K. xi. 2 ; 2 Chr. 
xxii. 11). The time of weaning was an occasion of 
rejoicing (Gen. xxi. 8). Arab children wvav little 
or no clothing for 4 or 5 years : the young of botli 
sexes arc usually carried by the mothers on tlie hip 
or the shoulder, a custom to which allusion is made 
by Isaiah (Is. xlix. 22, Ixvi. 12 ; Lane, Mod. Eg. 
i. 8.3). Both boys and girls in their early yeare, 
boys probably till their 5th year, were under the 
care of the women (Prov. xxxi. 1 ; Herod, i. 136 ; 
Strab. XV. 733 ; Niebuhr, Descr. p, 24). After- 
wards tlie boys were taken by the father under his 
chai'ge. Those in w'calthy families had tutors or 

governors TraiHaywyoC) who were some- 

times ennuchs (Num. xi. 12 ; 2 K. x. 1,5; Is. 
xlix. 23 ; Gal. iii. 24 ; Esthiii. 7; Joseph. Vit.76; 
Lane, M. E. i. 83). Datighters usually remained 
in the women’s ap^ments till marriage, or, among 
the poorw classes,' were employed in household 
work (Lev. xxi. 9 ; Num. xii. 14; 1 Sam. ix. 11 ; 
Piov. xxxi. 19, 23; Ecclus. vii. 25, xlii. 9; 2 Maoc. 

iii. 19). The example, however, and authority of 
tlie mother were carefully upheld to children of 
both sexes (Deut. xxi. 20 ; ^v. x. 1, xv. 20 ; 
1 K. ii. 19). 

The firstliom male children were regarded as de- 
voted to God, and were to be redeemed by an offer- 
ing (Ex. xiii. 13; Num. xviii. 15; Luke ii. 22). 
Ohildien devoted by special vow, as Samuel was, 
appear to have been brought up from very early 
years in a school or place of ^ucation near the 
tabcmaclc or temple (1 Sam. i. 24, 28). [Edu- 
cation.] 

The authority of pai'cnts, especially the father, 
over children was very gteat, as was also, the ic- 
vei'enc^ enjoined by the law to be paid to parents. 
The disob^ient child, the striker or reviler of a 
parent, was liable to capital punishment, though 
not at tlie independent will of the parent. Chil- 
dren were liable to be taken aa slaves in case of 
non-payment of debt, and were expected to perform 
menial offices for them, such as watfling Hie feet,, 
and to mointain them in poverty and old age. How 
thin last obligation was evaded, see CORBAN. The 
like obedience is enjoined by the Gospel (Gen. 
xxxviii. 24; Lev. xxi. 9: Num. xfi. 14; Deut. 
xxiv. 1 6 ; 1 K. ii. 19 ; 2 K. xiv. 6, iv. 1 ; Ii. 1. 1 ; 
Ndi. V. 5; Job xxiv 9 : Prov. x. 1. xv. 20. xxix. 
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3 ; DniHiust, Qmest, Hdn\ ii. ♦>3, Jip. Or. Ssicr. 
viii. 1547 ; Col. iii. 20; Kph. vi. I ; I Tim. i. 9; 
comp. Virg. Aen, vi. 009 ; nnd Servius, ad loc, ; 
Aristopii. Jlan. 146 ; Plato, Fhaedo , 144 ; dit 
Letjq, ix.). 

The legsil age was 12, or even earlier in the case 
of a female, nnd 13 for a male (Maimon. tie Fros. 
c. V. ; Grotius and Calmet on John ix. 21). 

The inheritance was divided equally between ail 
the sons except the eldest, who received a double 
portion (Deut. xxi. 17; Gen. xxv. 31, xlix. 3; 

I Ch. V. 1, 2 ; Judg. xi. 2, 7). Daughtei^ had by 
right no poiiiion in the inheritance ; but if a man 
hiul no son, his inheritance pussed to his daughters, 
hut they were forbidden to maivy out of their 
fither’s tribe (Num. xxvii. 1, 8, xxxvi. 2, 8). 

The term sons was applied also to tli| disciples 
and followers of the teachcre of the various sects 
which ai-ose after the Captivity. (Lightfoot, Ifor, 
ifebr, on John xiii. 3:1 ; Luke xi. 45 ; John xvi. 16.) 
[See Sects, Schools, and Schools op Pko- 
fllETS.] [H. W. P.] 

CHIL'EAB. [AnioAiL; Daniel.J 
CHILrON ; X€\au&u\ Alex. XeAeiSv; 
Chetwn), the son of Elimelcch and Naomi, and 
husband of Orpah (Ruth i. 2-5, iv. 9). He is de- 
M'rilN^l as “ an Ephratliite (? Ephniimite) of Beth- 
leliem-judah.** 

CHILHAD OD^a,; Xapiidi>; Chclmad), a 
place or country mentioned in conjunction with 
Sheba and Asbhur (Kz. xxvii. 23). The only 
name bearing any similarity to it is Charmande, a 
town near the Euphrates l^tween the Mascas and 
the Babylonian frontier (Xen. Anab. i. 5, §10). As 
however no other writer notices this pla(K!, it is 
highly improbable that it was of suilicient import- 
ance to rank with Sheba and Asshur. Hitzig (Com- 
tnent, on Ez, /. c.) proposes to alter the punctua- 
tion to with the sense Asshur was as 

papa in commerce.” [W. L. B.] ! 

CHIM'HAM (Dnp3 — but see below; XapoAfi] j 

Alex. XavaJof ; Jos. ’Axl/xai^ox ; C/tumaam), a fol- 
lower, and probably a son (.Josh. Ant, vii. 11, §4 ; | 
and comp. 1 K. ii. 7) of Barzillai the Gileadite, 
who rctumed from beyond Jord.an with David 
(2 Sam. xix. 37, 38, 40). Darid appears to 
have bestowed on him a posse.ssion at Beth- 
lehem, on which, in later times, an iiln or Khcm, 
(fl’lnj) was standing, well-known as the start- 
ing p'lint for travellers from Jenisolem to Egj'pt 
(Jer. xli. 17). There is some uncertainty about 
the name, possibly from its not being that of a 
Hebrew. In 2 Sam. xix. 40, it is in the Hebrew 
text Chimhan, )np3 ; and in the Chetib of Jer. 
xli. 17, Chemdluun, DniD3. [G.] 

CHIN'NEBETII (accurately Cinnarcth, 
n^3!3; Kspept0; Alex. XspspSd; Cenereth), a 
fortified city in the tribe of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35 
only), of vrhich no trace is found in later writers, 
and no remains by travellers. Whether it gave its 
name to, or i^ived it from, tlie lake, which was 
possibly adjacent, is quite uncertain. By S. Je> 
rome Chinnereth was identified with the falter 
Tiberias. This may have been from some tradition I 
then existing? the only corroboration which we can 
find ibr it is th6 mention in Joshua of Hammath I 
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as near it, which w:u« possibly tho JlS/nmdm or 
Emmaiis, near the shore of the lake a little south 
of Tiberias. This is denied by Reland (161), on 
the ground tliat Capeniauin is said by St. Matt, 
(iv, 13) to have been on the veiy borders of 
Zebulnn and Naphtali, and that Zebuluu was to 
the south of Naphtali. But St. Mattliew's expres- 
sion will hoivlly bcaf this strict intci']>rctation. 
The town, or the lake, appears to have given its 
name (slightly altered) to a district — “ idl Cinue- 
roth”(l K. XV. 20). [G.] 

CHIN'NERETH, SEA OP (nn33 DJ; 
BdXainra Xcvepe^; mare Cenereth, Num. xxxiv. 
11 ; Josh. xiii. 27), the inland sea, which is mot.t 
familiarly known to us as the “ lake of Gcimcsii- 
reth.*' This is evident from the mode in which it 
is mentioned in various passages in the Penta- 
teuch and Joshua — ns being at the end of Joixlan 
opposite to the ** Sea of the Arabah,” t. e. the 
1)^ Sea ; as liaving the Arabah or Ghor below it, 
&c. (Dcut. iii. 17 ; Josh. xi. 2. xii. 3). In the 
two former of these passages the woiti “ sea ” is 
omitted ; in the two latter it is in a plural foim — 
“Chinneroth*' (acc. Cinnaroth ; and ^*133, 

Cinnroth). The word is by some derived from 
Ciiuioor (^Kiyy^pa, ‘eithara, a “harp”), ;u> if in 
allusiiHi to the ov^ shape of the lake. But this, to 
say the least, is doubtful. It seems more likely 
tliat Cinnereih was an ancient Canaouitc name 
existing long prior to the Israelite conquest, and, 
like other names, adopted by the Israelites into their 
'language. The subsequent name “ Genncsiir ” wuh 
derived from “ Cinnereth ” by a change of letters 
of a kind fiequcnt enough in the East. [Gknnh- 
SAUETH.] [G.] 

iCHI'OS (Xios). The p|asition of this island in 
reference to the neighbouring islands and coasts 
I Could hardly bo better described than in the detailed 
acixiiint of 8t. Paul’s retuni voyage from Troas 
to Caesarea (Acts xx. xxi.). Having come from 
Asbos to Mityleno in LesbM (xx. 14), he arrived 
the next day over against ChioB (v. 15), the next 
day at Samos and tarried at Trqgyllium (t&.) : and 
the following day at Miletus (ift.) ; thence ho went 
by Cos and Rhodes to Patara (xxi. 1). [Mitvlenk, 
Samos.] With this it is worth while to conipaie 
the account of Herod’s voyage to join Maiciis 
Agrippa in the Black Sea. We are told (Joseph. 
Ant, xvi. 2, §2) that passing by Rliodcs and 
Cos, he was detained some time by north winds at 
Chios, and sailed on to Mitylene, when the winds 
became more favourable. It appears that during 
this stay at Chios Herod gave vei*y liberal sums 
towards the restoration of some public works 
which had sufiTcred in the Mithridatic war. This 
island does not appear to have any other association 
with the Jews: nor is it specidly mentioned in 
coimexion with the first spre^ of (Christianity by 
tlio Apostles. When St. Paul was there, on the 
occasion referred to, he did not land, but only 
pa.^ tho night at anchor. At that time Chios 
enjoyed tho privilege of freedom (PHn. v. 38), and 
is not certain that it ever was politically a part 
of the province of Asia, thouglli it is separated from 
th^ mainland only by a strait of 5 miles. Its 
length is about 32 miles, and in breadth it vni-i^ 
from 8 to 18. Its outline is mountainous and 
bold; and it has always been celebrated for its 
beauty and fruitfulness. In recent times it has 
been too well known, tinder its modem name ol 
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SoiOf for the di*efliilful BuiferingK of its inhabitants 
in tlie Greek war of independence. Chios is de- 
scribed by the older travellers, Thevenot, Tourne- 
fort. and Chandler. [J. S. H.] 

CHISLEU. [Months.] 

CHISliON (fi^DS ; ; Chatehn), 

father of Elidad, the prince^ of the tribe of Benja- 
min, chosen to assist in the* division of the land of 
Can^ among the tribes (Num. xxxiv. 21). 

OHIS'LOTH-TA'BOB (“ibn tAdS, “ loins 
of Tabor ; Alex. XouraXtiB fiaBtip ; 

Ceseleth thabor), a place to the border of 

which reached the border of Zcbulun (Josh. xix. 
12). It may be the village Iksdl which is now 
standing about two miles and a half to the west of 
Mount Tabor. Josephus names a vilLoge Xaloth 
as in the great plain, t, e. of Esdraelon, and as one 
of the landmai'ks of lower Galilee ,B. J. iii. 2, §1 ; 
and see Vtto, §44), but it is impossible to say if 
this was identicid with Chisloth-Tabor or witli 
ChesuUoth. [G.] 

CIIIT'TlM, KIT'TIM (D'H?, D«n3 ; 

not, Kfnoi, Ktjrtcf/i, Xtrridifi . ; Cetthm, Cethim), 
a family or race descended fi-om Javan (Gen. x. 4; 
1 Chr. i. 7 ; A. V. Kittim), closely related to the 
Dodanim, and remotely (as we may conclude 
fiom the absence of the conjunction l^>fom it) to 
the other descendants of Javan. Chittim is fre- 
quently noticed in Scripture: Balaam pi edicts that 
a fleet should thence pixicced for the destruction of 
Assyria (Num. xxiv. 24, venieni in 

trieribus de Italia^ Vulg.) : in Is. xxiii. 1, 12, it 
appears as the resort of the fleets of Tyre : in Jcr. 
ii. 10, the “ isles of Chittim ** ('*K, «. e. maritime 

districts) are to the far west, as Kedor to tlic east 
of Palestine: the Tyrians procured thence the cedai- 
or box-wood, which they inlaid with ivory for 
the decks of their vessels (Ex. xxvii. G, 

A, V. “ the company of the Ashurites,” but rather 
[ivory] the daughter of cedar, i. e. inclosed in 
cedar) : in Dan, xi. 30, ** ships of Chittim ” 
(leol 1/i(ov<ri *Pw/Aa?ot ; T^ieres et Jtomani) advance 
to the south to meet the king of the nort.h : at a 
later period we find Alexander the GiTat described 
as coming iK rqs y^s XsrritlfA (1 Macc. i. 1; 

A. V. Chettiim), and Perseus as KirrUotv fiwrt- 
Xe^f (1 Macc. viii. 5;i^. V. Citims). Josephus 
considered Cyprus as the original seat of the Chittim, 
adducing as evidence tlie name of its principal town, 
Citium {X4$ifios Bh X40ifia rijv 

Kowpos atfnj vvv icaXctTai, AnJt, i. 6,§1). Citium 
was without doubt a Phoenician town, and the name, 
as it appears in Phoenician inscriptions, exactlyaoooids 
^th the Hebrew (Gesen. Thesaiur, 726). From 
the town the name extended to the whole island, of 
Cyprus, which was occupied by Phoenician colo- 
nies, and remained under Tyro certainly until about 

B. C. 720 (Joseph. Ant ix. 14, §2). With the 
tecay of the Phoenicia^ power (circ. B.C. 600) the 
creeks began to found flourishing settlements on 
u coasts, as they had also done in Crete, Rhodes, 
Pd the is lands of the Aegaean Sea. The name 

• Hongstenberg (Sistt^Bal,) explains this ex- 

J^lon as S ftrom the side qf Cyprus, i. e. from that 
dPPd as a rendesvous. 
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Chittim, which in the flist instance had applied to 
Phoenicians only (for O^riS = Ilittites, a 

branch of the Canaanitish race), passed over to the 
islands which they had occupi^, and thence to tlie 
people who succe^ed the Phoenicians in the occu- 
pation of them (dir* edn^si sc. Kdwpov, vfjo'oi re 
wmrat, xal rd irXcf» rwy iraph BdXaarffay, XeBlfi 
Bvh *Efipaluy huofidCsTMt Joseph. Ant i. G, 
§1). Thus in Macc., Chittim evidently = J/a- 
cedonMf and was perhaps mora especially applied 
to that4X>uiitry from the apparant similarity of the 
name in the form Moicerfa, which they supposed 
= Ma and K4tioi, the land of the CeHi, The use of 
the term was extended yet faither so as to em- 
brace Italy according to the LXX. (Dan.), and the 
Vulgate (Num. and Dan.), to which we may add 
the rendering of the Chaldee Targum, which gives 
(Italia) iu I Chr. i. 7. and (Apu- 

Jia) in Ez. xxvii. 6. The “ ships of Chittim ’* in 
Dan. have been explained as Macedonian, which 
Popillius ].acnas may have seized at Delos after the 
defeat of Pei'seuB, and taken on his expedition to 
Egypt against Antiochus ; but the assumption, on 
which this interpi'ctation lests, is not borne out by 
the narrative (Liv. xliv. 29, xlv. 10), nor do(« 
there appear any difficulty in extending the term 
to Italy, as one of the lands in tlie far west with 
which the Hebrews were but littl^acquainted. In 
an ethnological point of view, Chittim, ^^iated 
as the name is with Javan and Elishah, must lie 
regarded as applying, not to the original Phoeni- 
cian settlers of Cypiiis, but to the race which suc- 
ceeded them ; viz. tlie Caiinns, who were widely 
dispersed over the Meditenwiean coasts, and weie 
settled in the Cyclades (Thucyd. i. 8), ||:cte 
(Her. i. 171) and in the islands called Macariae 
Insulae, peihaiM as being the residmee of the Cap 
rians. From these islands they were displaced by 
the Dorians and louians (Hciod. 1. c.), and emi- 
grated to the main land, where they occupied the 
district named after them. The Carians were con- 
nected with the Lclcges, and must be considered as 
related to the Pelasgic toily though quite distinct 
from the Hellenic branch (Knohel, Ydlkcrtofel, p. 
9.5 ff.). [W. L.B.] 

CHIUN (P>3). [Remphan.] 

GHLO'Mi (XXdu)t a woman mentioned in 1 Cor. 
i. 11, some of whose houseliold had informed St. 
Paul of the fact that there were divisions in the 
Corinthian chuich. She is supposed by Theophy- 
lact and others to have been an inliahitant of Corinth ; 
by Estins, some Christian woman known to the 
Corinthians elsewhere ; by Michaelis and Meyer, an 
Ephesian, having friends at Corinth. ^ is impos- 
sible to decide. [H. A.] 

GHO'BA (Xwfld ; Vulg. omits), a place men- 
tioned in Jud. iv. 4, apparently situat^ in the central 
part of Palestine. It is pro^bly the same place as 

CHO'BAI (Xu$af), which occurs in Jud. xv. . 
4, 5 ; in the latter verse the Greek is Xufid. The 
name saggesta^olgdi (ilS^n, whicli is the reading 

of the Syriac), specially in connexion with the men- 
tion of D^asem in v. 5, if the distance from the 
probable site of Bethulia were not too great. 

GHORA'SHAN Alexf 

Bciipa<r«b' ; in lacu Asan), one of the places in whidi * 
“ David and his men were wont to hannV* and to 

Y o 
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bis fnends in wliicli ho s(>nt prt'sonts of the ]ilunder j 
taken from tlie AnialekitiM {I Sam. xxx. 30). 
The towns natncHl in tiiis oatiilogiie are all south of 
Hebron, and Clioraslimi may, therefore, lie iden- 
tical with Asuan of Shnooii. This is, however, 
quite nnccMtiiiii, tuid the name luis not been dis- 
covered. [0.] 

CIIORA'ZIN {XopaClvt Xopafely, XopoCaty ; 
Corozmn), one of the cities in which our Lord*s 
mighty works were done, but named only in His 
denundation (Matt. xi. 21; Luke x. 13). It was 
known to St. Jerome, who desciibes it [Comm. in 
Eaai. ix. 1) a& on the shore of the lake, two mile's 
from Capernaum. St. Willibald (about a.d. 750) 
visited the various places along the lake in the 
following oi-dcr — Tiberias, Magdalum, Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, Choraztn. Dr. Robinson's conclusion is 
that Khtm Mint^ch being Capeniaum, M-Tubighah 
is Bethsaida, and Tell Hum Chorazin, but the 
question is enveloped in gieat obscurity. The 
origin of the name is also very uncertain. Origen 
writes the name os district of 

Zin ; but this npix>ars to be only conjecture, and 
has no sup|H)rt from ^ISS. A place of this name 
is mentioniHl in the Talmud (sec Roland, 722) as 
famous for wheat, which is still grown in large 
quiuitities in this neighliourluKxl. [0.] 

CllOZE'BA^Kltb *, XwCufid ; viri mendacii). 

The “ i4ki of Chozeba ” are named (I (^hr. iv. 22) 
amongst the descendants of Shelah the son of 
Judah. The name does nut rcapjiear, but it is 
sufhdcntly like (blKZlii (and especially the reading 
of the Samaritan Codex of that name) to suggest 
that the two refer to the same place, that, namely, 
else^jbcre colled ACHZiii, at which pla<x>Shelah was 
born. (The Vulgate version of this passage is worth 
notice.) [C.] 

CHRIST. [Jesus.] 

CHRONICLES, Fii*st and Se(x)nd B<M)ks of 
fin Hcb. '“13T ; verba durum, as Jerome 

translntco it, and scnnoncs dierum, as llikir. Pirtav. 
in Wolf, but intlicr acta dierum ; journals, or 
diaries, i. e, the leoord of the daily occurrences), 
the name originally given to the lecord made by 
the appointed histonogiapheis in the kingdoms of 
Israel luid Judah. In the LXX. these books aie 
culled TliipaXti'irofxiyuy irpuroy and 8«^rcpov, 
^hich is understood, after Jerome’s explanation, as 
meaning that they are suppleinentai y to the Iwoks 
of Kings. The Vulgate letaiiis both the llebicw 
and Clock name in Latin chaiacteis, Dabrejain- 
mim, or hajamim, and I'aiali|xinienon. Jerome 
tells us (rtd TJomnion. et Jlo{/atian.^ Umt in his time 
they foimeA only one book in the Hebrew MSS., 
hut hml b'cii divided by the Chnstian churches 
using Uie LXX. for convenience, on account of 
their length. In his Kp. to Paulinus, he thus 
fuiihcr explains the name Paralipomenon, and 
eulogizes the book. ** Paralipomenon liber, id est 
Jiistnim. Vet. epitome, tuitus ac tails est, ut 
absque illo si quis scieiitiam sciiptuiarum sibi vo- 
lueiit aiTOgare, seipsum irridoat. . Per singula 
qnippe nomina juncturasque verborum, et praeter- 

* As fiir us 2 Clir. xxi. 2, says thc^nra Bathra, as 
explained by K. Qedaliah, and by Ibixtorf. Sec Wolf, 
Bib, Hehr, vol. ii. p. S2. 

^ For an explanation of ZerubbaboPs genealogy in 
1 Chr. iii., see Geneat, of our Lord, by Lord A. Hervey, 
l>. 97, sqq. But even if this explanation is not ac- 


missae m Regum libris tniiguntur historiae, et in- 
tiiitnerabiles explicmitur Evaugelii quaestioncs.” 
The name Chronica, or Chroniconm liber, which 
is given in some copies of the Vulgate, and from 
whence we derive our English name of ** Chro- 
nicles,” seems to be taken from Jerome's saying in 
his prologua Galeatua, “ Dibrc hajamim, i.e. veiba 
dierum: quod signiHcantiiis ChronUxn totius di- 
vinac historiae possumus appUare.*' It was pos- 
sibly suggested to him by his having translated 
the Chronica of Eusebius into Latin. Later Latin 
winters liave given them the name of Ephemerir 
dum libri. The constant tradition of the Jews, in 
which they have been followed by the great mass 
of Christian commentators, is that these books were 
for the most part compiled by Ezra ; * and the one 
genealogy, that of Zerubbabel, which comes down to 
a later time,^ is no objection to this statement, with- 
out recurring to the strange notion broached by 
the old commentators, and even sanctioned by Dr. 
Davidson (in Kitto's Biblical Cyclopaedia “ Chro- 
nicles'*), that the knowledge of these gencnitions 
was communicated to Ezra by inspiration. In Diet, 
the intenial evidence us to the time when the iKiok 
of Chronicles was compiled, seems to tally reinai k- 
ably with the tradition concerning its authoi'ship. 
Notwithstuidiug this agreement however, the au- 
thenticity of Chrmiclea has been vehemently im- 
pugned by De Wette and other Gennan critics,* 
whose arguments lutve been successfully refuted by 
Doliler, Keil, Movera, and othera. It lists been 
clmrly shown that the attack was grounded not 
upon miy leal miu'ks of spuriousnt'ss in the books 
themselves, but solely upon the desire of the critics 
in question to remove a w'itness whose evidence 
was 'htal to their Divounte theory as to the post- 
Babylonian origin of the books of Moses. If the 
accounts in the books of Chronicl(‘s of the coui'ses 
of priests and l.evites, and the oitlinances of divine 
service as arranged by David, and restored by Hc- 
zekiah and .losiah, are genuine, it necessarily fol- 
lows that the Lcvitical law as set tbrth in the 
Pentateuch, was not invented after the return from 
l^e captivity. Ibsicp the successful vindicatiou of 
the authenticity of Chronicles has a very impoiiant 
bearing uiH>n many of the veiy gravest theological 
questions. As regards the plan of the book, of which 
the book of Ezra is a continuation, foiming one 
work, it becomes apparent immediately we consider 
it as the compilation of Ezra, or some one nearly 
contemporary with him. One of the greatest dilH- 
culties connected witli the captivity and the return 
must have been the mai^teuance of that genea- 
logical distribution of th^ands which yet was a 
vital point of the Jewish economy. Accordingly 
it apiiears to have been one to which both Ezia 
and Nbhemiah gave their earnest attention, as 
David, Hezekiah, and other kings, had done b^oro 
them. Another difficulty intimately connected with 
the foimer was the maintenance of the temple ser- 
vices at Jerusalem. This could only be effected by 
the residence of the priests and Levites in Jeru- 
salem in the oitler o£ their courses: and this resi- 
dence was only practicable in case of the payment 
of the appointed tithes, first-fruits, and other oiler- 
ings. , Immediately these ceased the piie&ts and 

cepted, there is no difficulty. The hand which added 
Nch. xii. 10, 11, 22, 23, might equally have added 
1 Cbr. iii. 22-24. 

« Keil says that Spinoza led the way, by suggest- 
ing that they were compiled after Judas Maccabeus 
i (P. 9) 
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LevitcB were obliged to dispei-se to their own vil* 
lagee to obtain a livelihood, and the temple services 
were neglected. But then again the i-egistci-s oi* 
the Levitical genealogies were necesstiry, in order 
that it ntight be known who weie entitled to such 
and such allowances, ns ])oitcMS, as singeis, as 
priests, and so on ; because all these oilices went by 
families ; luid again the payment of the tithes, liist- 
fruits, &c., was dependent upon the ditleient fiuni- 
lies of Isiael being established each in his inheiit- 
auce. Obviously thei'ofoie one of the most piessiiig 
wants of the Jewish community utter their return 
from Babylon would be trusty genealogical records, 
and if tliere were any such iii existence, the armnge- 
meiit and publication of them would be one of the 
gre;itest services a peison in Ezia's situation could 
confer. But further, not only had Zcmbbhbel (Ezr. 
iii. V. vi.), and alter him Ezia and Nehemiah 
(Ezr. ii. viii. ; Neh. vii. viii.) laboured most earn- 
estly in the teeth of immense dithculties, to mstoie 
the tc'mple and the public woi*ship of Ood there to^ 
the condition it hacl been in under the kings of 
Judah; but it appears clearly from their policy, 
aud fn)m the language of the contemporaiy pixi- 
phets, Mnggai and Zeihariah, that they had it much 
at heart to i-e-infuse sometliing of national life and 
spirit into the heart of the people, and to make 
them feel that they were still the iiilicritms of 
(lod’s covenanted mercies, and that the aiptivity 
had only tt‘m{)oiarily iiiternipted, not dried up, the 
stream of (iod*s favour to their nation. Now no- 
thing could moie etl’ectually aid these pious and 
jvitiiotic designs than setting betbre the piH)p]e a 
compendious history of the kingdom of iMvid, 
w'hi^ should embrace a full account of its pios- 
perity, should tiacc the sius which led to its over^ 
throw, but should ciUTy the thread through the 
|M>riu<l of the captivity, and continue it as it were 
unbroken on the oilier side ; and those passages in 
their former history would be especially impoitunt 
which exhibited their gieate&t and best kings as en- 
gaged in building or restoring the temple, in ic- 
foiining all coimptions in I'eligion, and zealously 
leguliiting the services of tlie house of God. As 
regards the kingdom of Isioel or Samoiia, seeing 
it hud utterly and lioplessly passed aivay, and tliat 
the existing inhabitants were among the bittei'esi 
** iulvci*8ai'ies of Judah aud ISenjamin,” it would 
natuially engage very little of the compiler’s atten- 
tion. These cofisideiations explain exactly the plan 
and scope of that historical woik which consists of 
the tw'o books of Chronicles and the Ixwk of Ezia. 
For after having in the iiist eight cliapters given 
the genealogical divisions and settlements of the 
A’arious trib^, the compiler marks distinctly his 
own age and his own pui-pose, by infoiming us in 
ch. ix. 1 of the disturbance of those settlements l>y 
the Babylonish captivity, and, in the following 
veises, of the partial restoration of them at the 
return fiom Babylon (2-24); aud tl^iaCihis list 
1 eieis to the families who had returned from Baby- 
lon is clwr, not only from the context, but from its 
leiiiscition, Neh. xi. 3-22, wilh additional matter 
evidently extracted h-om the public arcUves, and 
relsxting to times subsequent to the return from 
Ikibyion, extending to Neh. ai. 27, wheie Nche- 
111 tail s nanative is again resumed in continuance 
u ith Neh. xi. 2, Having thus shown the re-esta- 
blishment of the return^ families, each in their 

*1 Compare also 1 Chr. ix. 19, with Ear. U. 42, 
.\th. vil. 45. 
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own inheritance accui'diiig to the houses of their 
fiitliers, the compiler proceeds to the other pait of 
his plan, which is to give a continuous history of 
the kingdom of Judah from David to his own 
times, intioduced by tlie closing scene of Saul’s life 
(ch. X.), which introduction is itself prefaciHl by a 
genealogy of the liousc of Saul rix. 35-44), cx- 
tmetod from the genealogical tables drawn up in 
th#rcigu of king Hezekiah, as is at once manifest 
by counting the 13 or 14 geueistions, ft-om Jo- 
natlum to tlie sous of Azel inclusive, exactly conx*- 
Hiionding to the 14 from David to Hezekiah in- 
clusive. This paii; of the plan extends from 1 Chr. 
ix. 3.5 to the end of the book of Ezra: 1 Clir. 
xv.-xi'ii. xxii.-xxix. ; 2 Chr. xiii.-xv. xxiv. xxvi. 
xxix.-xxxi. and xxxv. are among the passages 
wholly or in part ])eculiar to the books of Chi-o- 
nicles, which mark the pmjMise of the aimpiler, 
aud arc csjiecially suiteil to the age and the work 
of Ezra. Many Chalduisms m the language of 
these books, tlie resemblance of the style of Chroii. 
to that of Ezra, which is, in paits, avowedly Ezm’s 
composition, the icckoniiig by Darics (1 Chr. xxix. 
7) as most exphun as well as the hi cak- 

ing off of the luiriative in the lifetime of Ezra, aie 
among other valid arguments by wiiich the author- 
ship, or mthcr compilation of 1 and 2 Chr. and 
Ezr. is vindicated to Ezra. As.iegaids the mu- 
teruiis usmI by him, and the smirces of his infor- 
mation, they aic not diiliciilt to discover. The 
genealogies aie obviously transcribed from some 
ipgistcr, in which were prascrviHl the genealogies 
of the tribes and families drawn up at diileient 
times. This appears from the veiy' (lit) crent ages 
at which diHereut gene^gies tciminato, indicating 
of courae the paiticulor reign when each was drawn 
up. Thus e,(j» the genealogy of the dcsccudoiits ol 
Shcslmn (1 Chr. ii. 34-41) was drawn up in Ilezc- 
kiah’s reign, since, including Zabad, who livtsl in 
David’s time, and Azariah in the time of Joash, it 
ends with a generation contempoi/ny with Heze- 
kial) [Azariah, No. 1.3]. The line of the high- 
priests (1 Chr. vi. 1-15) must have been drawn up 
during the cwtivity ) tbit in .50-.53, in the time of 
David or Sokimon ; those of Hcman and Asaph in 
the same chapter in the time of* David; that of the 
SODS of Azel (1 Chr. viii. 38) in the time of Heze- 
kiah; that of the sons of Zcrabbabel (1 Chr. iii. 
tO-24) ill the time of Ezia, and so on. 

The some wide divergence in the age of other 
materials embodied in the books of Chronicles is 
also appoi'ent. Thus the information in 1 Chr. i. 
concerning the kings of Edom befoie the reign of 
Saul, was obviously compiled from very ancient 
souices. The same may be said of the incident of 
the slaughter of the sons of (Iphiaim by the Git- 
tites, 1 Chr. vii. 21, viii. 1.3, and of the account 
of the sons of Shela, and their dominion in Moab, 
1 Chr. iv. 21, 22. The curious details conceniing 
the Keubenites and Gadites in 1 Chr. v. must have 
been drawn from contemporaiy documents, embo- 
died probably in the genealogical lecords of Jotham 
and Jeroboam, while other records used by the 
compiler are as late as after the return from Baby- 
lon, such as 1 Chr. ix. 2 sqq.; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 20 
sqq. ; aud others, as Ezr. ii. and iv. 6-23, ore as 
late as the time of Aitaxerxes and Nchcmian. 
Hence it is further manifest that the books of Chro- 
nicles and Ezra, though put into their present foim 
by one hand, contain in fact extracts from the 
writings of many diftcrent writets, which ucie 
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extcmt at the time the compilatim teas made. 
For the full account of the reign of David, he made 
copious exti'acts from the boolm of Samuel the seer, 
Nathan the prophet, and Gad the seer (1 Chr. 
xxix. 29). For the reign of Solomon he copied h’om 
“ the book of Nathan,” from “ the prophecy of Ahijah 
the Shilonite,” and from ** tlie visions of Iddo the 
seer ” (2 Chr. ix. 29). Another work of Iddo called 
** th(^ story (or interpretation, Midra^, tSnnt^of 
the ]>rophet Iddo,” supplied an account of the acts, 
and the ways, and sayings of king Abijah (xiii. 22) ; 
while yet another book of Iddo concerning genealogien, 
with the bonk of the prophet Shemaiah, contained 
the acts of king Ilehoboam (xii. 15). For later 
times the ** Book of the kings of Ismol and Judali ** 
is repeatedly cited (2 Chr. xxv. 20, xwii. 7, xxxii. 
32, xxxiii. 18, &c.), and “ the sayings of the .^ccis,” 
or rather of Chozai (xxxiii. 19) ; and for the reigns 
of Uzxiah and Hezekiali ** the vision of the prophet 
Isaiah ” (xxvi. 22, xxxii. 32). In other cases where 
no reference is made to any book as containing fur- 
ther infoimation, it is probable that the whole 
account of such reign is tnuiscrilMxl. Besides the 
above named works, there was also the publii: na- 
tional I’ecord called D'Djn mentioned 

in Nch. xii. 23, fiom which doubtless the present 
books took Uicir name, and from which the genea- 
logies and other mattera in them wcie pioluibiy de- 
rived, and which aie alluded to as having existctl as 
early as the mgn of David, 1 Chr. xxvii. 24. Thobe 
“Clu-onicles of David,” n'H D'DJH 'W, 

are probably the same as the '’13'^, above re- 
ferred to, ns written by Samuel, Natluin, and Gail. 
Fiom this time the allatlk of each king’s reign 
weie regularly recoiled in a book called at first 
^^3*1 "IDp, “ the book of the acta of Solo- 
mon” (I K. xi. 41), by the name of the king, as 
before of David, but afterwards in both kingdoms 
by the general name of D'D*!! ""I "D, as in the con- 
stantly reem-ring fonnula, — “ Now the lest of the 
acts ('33T) of Kehoboam, Abijam, &c. ; .Jeroboam, 
Nadab, &c., arc they not written in tlie book of tiie 
Chronicles of the kings of Judah” or “of Israel” 
(1 K. xiv. 28, XV. 7, &c.)? And tliis continue 
to the end of Jehoiakim’s reign, as appears by 2 K. 
xxiv. 5 ; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 8. And it was doubtless 
from this common source that the passages in the 
Books of Samuel and Kings identical with the Books 
of Chronicles were deriv^. All these several worics 
have perished, but the most impoitant niatteis in 
them have b<*eri providentially preserved to us in 
the Chronicles. 

As regai-ds the closing chapter of 2 Chr. subse- 
quent to V. 8, and the 1st ch. of Ezra, a compa- 
rison of them with the narrative of 2 K. xxiv. 
XXV., will lead to the conclusion that while the 
wiiter of the narrative in Kings lived in Judah, 
Olid died under the dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
writer of the chapter in Chronicles lived at Ikby- 
lon, and suiwived till the commencement at least 
of the Persian dynasty. For this Inst writer gives 
no details of the leigns of Jehoiachin, or Zedekiah, 
or the events in Judah subsequent to the burning 
of the temple; but, only dwelling on the moral 
Icsbons connect^ with the destruction of Jerusalem, 
passes on quickly to iclatc the retium fiom captivity. 
Moreover, he seems to speak as one who had long 
Weu a subject, of Nebuchadnezzar, calling him 
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simply “King Nebuchadnezzar;” and by the re- 
peated use of the expression “ Irrought him, or these, 
to Babylon,” rather encourages the idea that the 
writer was there himself. The lirst chapter of 
Ezra strongly confirms this view, for we* have co- 
pious details, not likely to be known except to one 
at Babylon, of the decree, the presents made to the 
captives, the bringing out of tlie sacred vessels, the 
very name of the Chaldee ti-easurer, the number 
and weight of the vessels, and the Chaldee name of 
Zerubbabcl, and in this chapter the writer speaks 
throughout of the captives going up to Jenn^em, 
imd Sheshbazzar faking them up as op{)oscd 

to K^3n)* But with this clue we may advance a 
little finther, and ask, who was theie at Babylon, 
a piophei, as the writer of sacred annals must be, 
an author, a subject of Nebuchadnezzar and his 
sons, and yet who suivivcd to see the Peraian dy- 
nasty, to whom we con with probability assign 
this* narrative ? Suraly the answer will be Daniel. 
Who so likely to dwellon the sacred vessels taken 
by Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. v. 2, 23) ; who so likely 
to refer to the piophecy of Jeteminh (Dan. ix. 2); 
who so likely to- bewail the stubboinness of the 
people, and their rejection of the piophets (Dan. 
ix. 5-K); who so likely to possess the text of 
Cyru<i*s decree, to know and record the name of the 
treasurer (Dan. i. 3, 11); and to name Zerubbalx;! 
by his Chaldee name (Dan. i. 7)? Add to this, 
that Ezr. i. exactly supplies the mmccountabic gap 
betwetm Dan. ix. and x. [Ezha], and wc may con- 
clude with some confidence that as Jeremiah wrote 
the closing portion of the Book of Kings, so did 
Daniel write the corresponding poHioii in Chro- 
nicles, and down to the end of Kzr. i. Ezra per- 
haps brought this with him fiom Babylon, and 
made use of it to carry on the Jewish history fiom 
the point where the old Chronicles failed him. As 
regards the TEXT of the Chronicles it is in jwits 
very corrupt, and,, has the appearance of having 
been copied from MSS. which were partly effaced 
by age or injury. Jerome {Praef. ad Paral.) 
speaks of tlie Greek text as being hopelessly con- 
fused in his days, and assigns this as a reason why 
he made a new translation from the Hebrew. How- 
ever, in several of the ditlerences between the text 
of Chronicles and the parallel jiassages in the other 
books,!' the Chronicles preserve the purest and truest 
reading, as e. (/. 2 Chr. ix. 25, compared with 1 K. 
iv. 26; 1 Chr. xi. 11 compai-ed with 2 Sam. xxiii. 
8; xxi. 12 comp, with 2 Sani. xxiv. 13; 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 1, 3, 8, &c. comp, with 2 K. xv. 1, C, &c. 
As regards the language of these books, as of 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and the later prophets, it 
has a marked Chaldee colouring, and Gesenius says 
of them, tliat “ as literary works, they are decidedly 
inferior to those of older date” {inirod. to HiA. 
Gramm.). The chief Chaldaisms are the use of 
certain wfirds not found in old Hebrew, as 
J0|, eito, &c., or of words in a different sense, us 
njj, &c., or of a different orthography, ns 
Tl*? forSn, 3^T for 31, &c., and the inter- 
change of K and H at the end and at the beginning 
of words, and other iiifuliarities pointed out by Gc- 
senius and others. For further informatiou see C. K. 

* For a carcfiil comparlMin of the text of 1 Chr. xl. 
with 2 Sam. v. and xxiii., we Dr. Kcnnicott’s difwcr 
tation. 
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Kcil» Apology, Vermch tS. d, Bucher d. Chrontk ; 
C.F. Movers, Kritiache Untersuchungen t2. d, Bitd, 
Chronih; Wolfs Biblioth, Jlebr,; Kitto’s BibL 
Cyclvp, Chronicles, and other works cited by 
aboVenanied writei's. [A. C. H.] 

CHRONOLOGY. 1. Introduction.— The 
ohjtict of this article is to indicate the present state 
of biblical chronology. By this tcnn we under- 
stand the technical and historical chronology of the 
Jews and their ancestors from the earliest time to 
the close of the New Testament Canon. The tech- 
nical division must be discussed in some detail, the 
historical only as fai* os the rotum from Babylon, 
the disputed matters of the period following that 
event being separately treated in other articles. 

The character of the inquiiy may be made 
clearer by some remarks on the general nature of 
the subject. Formerly too great an exactness was 
ho)N>d for in the dcteiminaiiou of Hebrew chrono- 
logy. Where the matei'ials were not delinite enough 
to Hx a date within a few years, it was expected 
that the very day could l)e asceitiiined. Hence 
arose groat dnsouiidncsb )md variety of results, which 
ultimately produced a geneial feeling of distrust. 
At piescnt critics are i other prone to ran into this 
luttiT extreme and to treat this subject as altogether 
vague and uncertain. The truth, as might be 
cxptHited, lies between these two exti'eme judg- 
ments. The chtiracter of the records whence we 
draw our information forbids us to hope for a com- 
plete system. The Bible does not give a couiplett 
liistoiy of the times to which it refero: in its 
historical portions it dcids with special and de- 
tached periods. The chronological information is, 
therefore, not absolutely continuous, although often, 
with the evident purpose of foiming a kind of coii- 
iiexion between these diiferont jxntions, it luus a 
more continuous character than might liave been 

part of the subject depends, so far as the Bible is 
concerned, almost wholly upon inferonce. It might 
lie suppoNt'd that the accuracy of the information 
would compensate in some degree fur its scantiness 
:uid occasional want of continuity. This was, 
doubtless, originally the case, but it has suffered by 
designed alteration and by the carelessness of copy- 
ists. it is, therefore, of the highest moment to 
ascertain, as fiir as possible, what are the indications 
of alterations by design, and the chm'acter of Uie 
data in which they occur, and also what doss of 
data have been shown to have suflered through 
the carelessness of copyists. Dcbigned alteration of 
numhers has only been detected in the two genealo- 
gical lists of Abraham's ancestors in Genesis, in 
which the character of the diffei'ences of the Hebrew 
text, the Septuagint, and the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, is such as* to indicate separate alteration by 
design of two out of the three records. The object 
of these alterations must have been either to shoilen 
or to lengthen the chronology. With the same 
purpose alterations may have been made in the 
prominent detached large numliers in the Old Tes- 
tament, and even in the smaller numbers, when 
forming part of a series, or, m either ca.se, in the 
aceompiinying woi^ds deteimining the historical place 
of these numbers. Hence there is great value in 
independent evidence in the New Testament and in 
incidental evidence in the Old. Of the former 
cl.Tss are St. Paul's mentions of the peiiod of the 
.lodges, and of that from the promise to Abraham 
until the Kxo lus, c^])eciully considered in connexion 
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with his speaking of the duration of Saul's reign, 
ns to which the Hebrew Scriptures are silent. Of 
the latter class ore such statements as Jephthah's 
ot the 300 yeara that the Israelites had held the 
country of the Amorites before his days, and the 
indications of time alforded by the growth of a 
tribe or family, and changes in national character 
and habits, which indications, from their requiring 
careful study and acute ciiticism, have been greatly 
neglected. The evidence of the genealogies without 
iiumben is weakened not so much by designed altera- 
tion, of which the presence of the Second Cainan in 
two lists aifoids the only positive instances, but by 
the abundant indications they show of the careluas- 
ness of copyists. Their very nature also renders 
them guides to which we cannot trust since it appears 
that they may be in any cose broken without being 
technically im|)erfect. Kven wero this not the case, 
it must 1^ proved boforo they con be made the 
grounds of chronological calculation, that the length 
of man's life and the time of manhood were always 
what they now arc, and even then the le^ult could 
only be approximative, and when the steps were 
few, very uncei tain. This inquiry thci'efoi e demands 
tlie greatest caution and judgment. 

2. Technical Chronoixxiv. — The technical 
part of Hebrew chronology ])ro.sents great ditKculties. 
The biblical iutbrmation is ulinust wholly inferential, 
although in many cu^‘s the inferences to be diawn 
aio of a very positive nature, not always absolut(>ly 
but in their historical nppliciition. For instance, 
although the ^mrlicular naiiiic of each year of the 
coinmon kind — for thero aj>penr to have bi'on two 
yem*8 — cannot be fixed, yet the geneial or average 
character of all can 1^ determined with a giesit 
appioach to exactness. In thi.s ixut we may use 
with more than oidinaiy confidence the evidence 
of the earlier Uabbinical commeutatois, who, 
in such matters, could scaroely be ill-iufoi’mid. 
They lived near to the times at which nil the 
Jewish obseiwances connected with the calendar 
were strictly kept in tlie country for which tln-y 
were framed, and it J^as nut been shown that tliey 
had any motive for misiepresentatjun. Wc can, 
however, make no good use of our materials if 
we do not ascertain what character to expect in 
Hebrew technical chronology. Theie is no reason 
to look for any great change, either in the way ot 
advance or decline, although it seems prolmble that 
the patriarchal division of time was somewhat ruder 
than tliat established in connexion with the Law, 
and that, after the time of Mo.ses until the establish- 
ment of the kingdom, but little attention was paid 
to science. In our endeavour to a.scertain how 
much scientific knowledge the patriarchs and Is- 
raelites aie likely to have had, we must not exjiect 
either the accuracy of modem science or the in- 
accuracy of modem ignoimice. As to scientific 
knowledge connected with chronology, {xirticulaily 
that of astronomy, the cases of the Egyptians and 
the Chaldees will assist us to form a judgment 
with respect to the Hebrews. These last, how- 
ever, we must remember, had not the same ndv.-in- 
tage of being wholly settled, nor the same induce- 
ments of national religions connected with the 
heavenly bodies. The Arabs of the desert, from 
somewhat before ihl time of Mohammad — that is, 
as far a.s our knowledge of them in this lespect ex- 
tends -'to the present day, ailonl the best ))arailel. 
We do nq^ find them to have been a inathematical 
people or one given to chronological computation 
depending on astronomy, but to ^ave regulated their 
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calendars by observation nloiie. It mij;ht have been ! 
expected that their observations would, from their 
constant recurrence, have acx)uiied an extiaordi- 
nary delicacy and {gradually giv(Mi place to rompu* 
tations ; but such we do not find to have been the 
case, and these observations are not now more accu- 
rabf than would bo the earlier ones of any series of 
the kind. The same characteristics ap[k?ar to have 
been those of the sciontiHc knowledge and practice 
of the Hebrews. We have no reason for supposing 
that they had attained, cither by discovery or W 
the instruction of foreigners, even in individual 
cases, to a high knowledge of mathematics or accu* 
racy of chronological computation at any period of 
their history. In these particulars it is probable 
that they weie always far l)eluw the Kgyptians and 
the Chaldees. But there is suiricient evidence that 
they were not inattentive observere of the heavens 
in the allusions to stars and constelbitions as well- 
known objects. We may therefore expect, in the cjise 
of the Hebrews, that wherever obserA’ation could lake 
the place of compiitiition it would l)e em))loyed, 
and that its accuntcy would not be of more than 
a moderete degree. If, for instance, a new moon 
were to be o^erved at any town, it would be 
known within two days when it might be firet 
seen, and one of the clearest-sighted men of the 
place would ascend to an eminence to look for it. 
This would 1)6 done tlnoughout a peiiotl of cen- 
turies without any close average for computation 
Ijeing obtained, since the obsei vafiotis would not be 
kept on rcKxud. So also of tlic risings of stjii^ 
and of the times of the ecpiitioxes. These prebsible 
conclusions as to the imjjoi tance of obsciTation and 
its degree of accuracy must be kept in view in 
examining this section. 

Before noticing the divisions of time we must 
speak of genealogies and geneiations. 

It is commonly sup})oscd that the genealo 
given in the Bible are mostly continuous. When, 
iiuwuver, we come to examine tliem closely, we 
find that many are biokeii without being in conse- 
quence technically defective as Hebrew genealogies. 
A modciTi yiedigree thus brokeb would he defective, 
but the principle of these genealogies must have 
been diticrent. A notable insbrnce is that of tlie I 
genealogy of our Saviour given by St. Matthew. ' 
111 tliis genealogy Joiam is immediately followed by 
Ozias, as if his son — Ahaziah, Joash, tuul Amnziali 
being omitted (Matt. i. 8). That this is not an 
accidental omission of a copyist is evident from th< 
speciHcation of the niimlier of generations from 
Abraham to David, from David to the Babylonish 
Captivity, and from the Babylonish Captivity to 
Christ, in each case foni’teen gcneretioiis. Pro- 
l)ably these missing names were piiiposcly left out 
to make the numl^r for the interval equal to that 
of the other intervals, such an omission being 
obvious and not liable to cause error. In Kzia’s 
genealogy (Kzr. vii. 1-5) there is a similar omis- 
sion, which in so famous a line can scarcely be 
attributed to the carelessuoss of a copyist. There 
are also examples of a man being called the son of 
a remote ancestor in a statement of a genealo- 
gical form, as the following: ** Shebuel the son 
of Gershon [Gersbom], the son of Moses” (1 Chr. 
xxvi. 24), where a contemj^rary of David is 
placeil ic the same relation to Gershom the son of 
Moses, as the latter is to Moses himself. That 
these are not exceptional instances is evident fiom 
the occurrence of exOiPiplcs of the santc kind in 
iiistoric.ll iiarmtives. Thus Jehu is called **the 
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son of Nimshi” .(d K. xix. 16; 2 K. ix. 20; 2 
Chr. xxii. 7), as well as ** the son of Jehoshaphat 
the sun of Nimshi'* (1 K. ix. 2, 14). In the same 
manner Laban is called ** the son of Nahor ” (Gen. 
xxix. 5), whereas he was his grandson, being 
sf)n of Bethuel (xxviii. 2, 5, comp. xxii. 20-28). 
We cannot, therefore, venture to use the Hebrew 
genealogical lists to compute iutei-vals of time 
ext:ept whore we can piove each descent to be 
immediate. But even if we can do this we have 
still to be sure that we can detenninc the average 
length of each gencu-ation. ( Ilistorioal Qhnmology,) 
Ideler remarks that Moses, like Herodotus, reckons 
by geneiations. (/fant/^ucA, i. p. 506.) Certainly 
in the Pentateuch generations are connected with 
chronology by the length of each in a senes being 
indicated, but this is not the manner of Herodotus, 
who reckons by generations, assuming an average 
of thrc*e to a century (ii. 142). There is no use 
of a generation as a division of time, in the Penta- 
teuch, unless, with some, wo supiM)se that in 
Gen. XV. 16 is so used: those, however, who hold 
this opinion make it an interval of a hundred yeais, 
since it would, if a period of time, seem to the 
fouith part of the 400 years of veisc 13: most 
pi oliahly, however, the meaning is that some of the 
fomth generation should come forth ti'om Egypt. 
[Genkalooy’ ; Gknkkation.] 

We have now to speak of the divisions of time, 
commencing with the least. There is no evidence 
that the ancient Hebrews had any such dinsion 
smaller tliaii mi hour : — 

/Aim/*.— T he hour is supyiosed to lie inentioncd 
in Daniel (iii. 6, l.>, iv. 16, 30 A. V. 19, ;i;i, 
V. 5), but in no one of these cases is a definite 
yioriod of time cleaily intended by 

Chald.) the word employed. The Egyp- 
tians divided the day and night into houre like oui*- 
seJves frem nt least jb.c. cir. 1200. (See Lepsius, 
Chronolctjic der Aeg, i. p. 130.) It is therefoie not 
iinproliablc that the Israelites were acquainted with 
the hour from an em-ly {leriod. The sun-dial of 
Ahaz,” whatever instrument, fixed or moveable, it 
may have been, implies a division of the kind. In 
the N. T. we find the same system as the iniKlern, 
the hours being reckoned ficom the beginning of the 
Jewish night and day. [Hours.] 

— Eor the civil day of 24 hours we find 
in one pbrec (Dan. viii. 14) the term 

“evening-moining,” LXX. wxB^ifAfoou (idso in 2 
i'or. xi. 25 A. V. “ a night and a day **). Whatever 
may be the proper meaning of this Hebrew teim, 
it cajuiot ^ Ik‘ doubted here to signify “ nights and 
days.** The common word for day as distinguished 
from night is also used for the civil day, or else 
both day and night are mentioned to avoid vague- 
ness, as in the case of Jonah's “ three days and three 
nights** (Jon. ii. 1, A. V. i. 17; comp. Matt. xii. 40). 
The civil day was divided into night and natur^ 
day, tlie ))eiioda of darkness and light (Gen. i. 5). 
It commenced with night, which stands first in the 
special term given above. The night, and 

therefore the civil day, is generally held to have 
begun at sunset. Ideler, however, while admitting 
that this point of time was that of the commence- 
ment of the civil day among all other nations known 
to us which followed a lunar reckoning, objects to 
the opinion that this was the case with the Jews. 
He argues m ihvour of the beginning of deep night. 
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rensoning that, for instance, in the oixlainiiig of the 
Day of Atonement, on the 10th of the 7th month, 
it is sail! “in the ninth [day] of tlie mouth at 
even, from oven uuto even, shall ye celebrate 
(lit. rest) your Sabbath ” — (Lev. xxiii. 32), wheie, 
if the civil day began at sunset, it would have been 
said that they should commence the obsor\’ance on 
the evening of the loth day, or moi-ely on the 10th 
day, supimsing the wortl evening, 3^, to mean the 
later {)art of our aflemoon. He cites, ‘as probably 
suppoiling this view, the expression {'S, 

“ between the two evenings ’* used of tiic time 
of oticring the passover and the daily evening* 
sacrilicc (Ex. xii. ti ; Nimi. ix. 3, xxviii. 4) ; for the 
Pharisees, whom the present Jews fdiow, took it to be 
the time Ix'twecu the 9th and 1 1th houi*s of the day„ 
or our 3 and 5 r. M., although tlie Sammitans and 
Karaites supiioscd it to be tiie time between sunM*t 
and full darkness, paiiieulariy ou account of tiic 
phrase “ when the sun is setting,** 

usefl in a jwirallel iiassage (Deut. xvi. 6) (s»hj TfannU 
buch^ i. pp. 482-484). Those |iassag«*s and expies- 
sions may, however, be not nni eioionably hoM to 
Mip^ioit the coinnion opinion that the ui\Ml day beg:ui 
at sunset. The term “ between Uie two evenings ’* 
can scaicelybe su])[)oscd to have oiiginally indiaited 
a long period: a s])ocial shoit p(M*i(Ml, though 
scarcely a )H)int, the time of stinset, is sliown to 
eonespond to it. This is a natund division betwi*en 
the lute atlernoon when the sun is low, and tlie 
evening when his light has not wholly disap]Muiml, 
the two e\enings into which the natural evening 
would be cut by 'the coinincncemcnt of the civil 
day if it began at sunset. There is no difliculty in 
the command that the observance of so solemn a day 
us that of atonement should oommencf; a little before 
the true beginning of tho civil day that due pie})aia- 
iion might be made fur Uie sacritices. In Judaea, 
wheie the duration of twilight is veiy short at al 
times, the most natural division would be at bunset. 
Tiic natural ilay, probably was held to com- 
mence at sunrise, morning-twilight being included 
ill the last watch of the night, according to the 
ohi as well ns the later division ; some, however, 
made the moruing-wntcii part of the day. Four 
natural periods, smaller than the civil day, are 
meniioniMl. These arc evening, and TjJS, 

morning, of which there is frequent mention, and 
the less usdid DJ’irjV, ** the two lights,** ns tiiough 
“ douUe Ught,” n<»n, and nWn, or -*^n, 

“ half the night,** midnight. No one of these with 
a people not given to astronomy seems to indicate 
a point of time, buf dl to dosignate periods, even- 
ing and morning being, however, much longer 
tliaii noon and midnight. The night was divided 
into watches In the 0. T. but two 

are expi'os.sly mention^, and we have to infer the 
existence of a third, the first W'atcli of the night." 
The middle watdi (njb'nn ) CHMiiirs ill 

• In Urn. il. 19, rtlDB’S VST of ctrariMi refers 
to, without absolutely designating, the first watch. 

'• Idcler corrects Ges^nius {Ilandwort. s. v. n385^, 

for affirming that tho usual meaning, “sabbath,** is 
-atisfoctory in I.fiv. xxiii. 15. In the Uen. (s. r.), 
odiger, possibly on the authority of Gcseiiius, admits 
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Judg. vii. 19, where the connexion of watches w'ith 
military alhurs is evident — ** And Gideon and tlie 
hundred meu that [were] with him went down 
unto the extremity of the camp at the beginning of 
Hie middle watoh; [and] tliey had but set the 
watchmen and the morning -watch 

is mentiimed in £x. xiv. 24 

and 1 Sam. xi 11; in the foitner case in the 
'nc't'onnt of the |>nbsage of the lied Sea, in tlio 
hitter, in that of Saul's sui’pr.MJ of the Ammonites 
when he relieveii Jabebh-gileiul. Some Knbbins hold 
that there weie four watclies (Jl<mdbuch, i. p. 488). 
In the N. T. four niglit-watches ura mentioned, 
which were probably adopted from the Komnns as 
a modilieation. of the obi system. All four occur 
together in Mark xiii. 35. the laic watoh; 
fita-ovyKTioVt midnight ; k\tKTpo<f>topia, the cock- 
crowing ; and irpwt, tluj early watch. [Day, 
Night, Watciiks ok Night.] 

Week a helHlonisui). — The Hebrew week 

was a iM!ii(Hi of seven days ending with tlic Sablnith ; 
theretore it (‘oiild not linve been a division of tlie 
month, wiiicli wits liitmr, without intercalation. 
But theiv was no such intercalation sinee the Sabbatli 
was to 1)6 every seventh day, its name is used for 
week,** niid weeks are counted on without luiy addi- 
iionsil day or days. I'lic mention together of Sabbaths 
and new muons pmves nniliing but that tlie two 
oliservanccs weie similar, the one closing the wivk, 
tiic otlier commencing tlie month. The wwk, 
whether a jx'riod of seven days, or a qiiartfer of the 
month, was of common use in antiquity. The 
Egyptians, however, were witliont it,‘’ dividing their 
moutli of 30 days into decads ns did the Atlieiiiiuis. 
The Hebrew week therefoie cannot have bi*<*n 
lulopted fiom Egyi>t; probably both it and the 
Salibath were useil and ubseri’W by tlie iiatriai’chs. 
[Wkkk; Sahuatii,] 

Motith (HT, \thp, D'DJ tjnh).— The months 

by wliich the time is measured in the account of 
the KIoimI would seem to be of 30 days eacli, pro- 
bably foiniing a year of 300 days, for the 1st, 2iid, 
7th, and lOtli months ara mentioned (Gen. viii. 13, 
vii. 1 1, viii. 14, 4, 5). Idelcr contests this, oi^uing 
that as tlie water first began to sink after 150 days 
(and theu bail lieen 15 ciiltits alnivc all high moun- 
tains), it must have sunk for some days ere the Ark 
nnil^ have rested on Ararat, so that the second 
dato must lie inuie tliuii 150 days latiT than the 
fiist {JJandbiwh, i. pp. 09, 7o, 478, 479). This 
argument depends u])oii tlie meiuiiiig of “high 
mountains,** and upon the height of those—** the 
iiioiintains of Ararat*’ (viii. 4), on which the Aik 
rested, questions connected with that of the uni- 
vei’sality of the Flood. [FLOOD.] On tho otlier 
hand it must be urged tiiat the exact correspondence 
of the interval to five months of 30 days eacli, and 
the use of a year of 300 days, a fact strangely 
ignored by Idelev, in prophetic {Muesages of both 
Testiim>nts, are of no sliglit weight. That tlie 
months fiom the giving of the ].aw until the time 

that tlic signification is perhaps *' week.** Ideler’s 
argument seems however unanswerable (ffattdbueht 
i. p. 481, note 1). 

" The passage of Dion Cassius (xxxvii. 19), in itself 
ambiguous, is of no value against the strong negative 
evidence of the monuments. (See Lepsius, Chrofior 
Utgie der Acg. i. pp. 131-133.) 
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of the Second Temple, when we have ccitaiii ktitiw- 
ledge of their chameU^r, were always lunar, appears 
from the oomnmiid to keep new-inoons, and from 
the unlikelihood of a change in the ciilcndar. 
These lunar months have b^n sup[Mx>eil to have 
been always alteniately of 29 and dO days. Their 
average length wouM ol' coni'se be a lunation, or 
a little (44') above 29^ days, and therefore ^ey 
would in general la* alteiiiately of 29 suhI .'iO days, 
hut it is possible that oc<»isiunnlly mouths might 
<H*cur of 28 and 91 tiiys, if, as is highly pi-obablo, 
the coinmcncoment of each was stiicily detennined 
by olwervatinii : that <il)servation was employed 
for this purjMJSc is distinctly aftii-mcd in the Ba- 
by Ionian 'J'almud of thes ju'uctii'e of the time at 
which it wjus written, wlieii, however, a mouth 
w.is not allowed to be less tlian 29, or mom than 
90 days in length. The iii-st day of the month 
is ciilled Bhh, “new moon;” LXX. vto/JLfivia, 
fivim the root tSHH : “ it wsts new ” (as to the 

]>nmary sense of which, see Month), and in si)cak- 
ing of the Hist day of a month this woi*d was some- 
times used with the aflilition of a niimlMT for the 
whole expression, “ in such a month on the fiist 

day,’* as njH dVS EHnS. “ On 

the third new-moon .... on that <lay,** Iwidly 
rcndereil by the LXX.” Too Si firiifhs rod rpirov 
. . . Tp To^Tj 7 ( Kx. xix. 1): hence the woivi 

«une to .signily month, though then it was sometimes 
qualiiicd as tSnh< The nuw-inoon was kept 
as a sacivd festival. [Festivals.] In the I’enta- 
h'ueh and Josh., Judg., and Kuth, we find but one 
month mentioncil by a s])ecial name, the rest 
being called according to their ttnlcr. The month 
with a spcinal name is the first, which is called 
a'awn (LXX. rwy W«v), “ the month 
of eara of corn,” or “ Abib,** that is the month 
in which the eni-s of <’orn betaine full or ripe, and 
on the IGth day of whicli, the second day of the 
feast of unleavened bread, ripe cai’s, were to 

be offered (,Lvv. ii. 14; comp, xxiii. 10, 11, 14). 
'Phis undoubted derivation shows how monstious is 
the idea that Ahib conies from the Kgyptiaii K]tiphi. 
In 1 K. three other names of months occur, Zif, 

or VT( the second, Ethaiiini, the seventh, 

and Bui, , the eighth. These immra .npjiear, like 
that of Abib, to be connected with the phenomena of 
a tropical year. No otlier names are fouiul in any 
IsMik prior to the captivity, hnt in the Isioks written 
after the return the later nomeiicfeture still in hs(» 
apjM'ars. This is eviilently of Babylonian origin, 
as the Jews themselves afliriii. [Months.] 

Yenr (iUB^). — It has been siipjiosed, on account 
of the dates in the iiavmtive of tlie Flood, as already 
mentioned, tliat in Noah’s time tliere was a year 
of .'JtiO days. These dati's might in(k*cd be ex- 
]>lained in nceordance with a yi*ar of 305 days, 
'fhe evidence of the prophetic Sciiptures is however 
conclusive ns to the knowledge of a year of the 
former length. The time times and an half of Dan. 
(vii. 25, ^ii. 7), where time means year (mh} xi. 13), 
cannot be doubted to lie equivalent expressions to the 
42 months and 1200 days of Bev. (xi. 2, 3, xii. 6) 
for 300X3^ = 1200; and 30x42 = 1260. Wc 
have also the testimony of ancient wnters that such 
a year was know'n to some nations, so that it is 
almost (Ti’tain that the year of Noah was of this 
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length. — ^'fhe chuiactuiistics of the year instituted 
at the Exodus can be clearly determined, though we 
cannot absolutely fix those of any single year. 
There can be no doubt that it was essentially ti-o- 
pical, since certain observances connected with the 
])roduce of the land were fixed to paiticular days. 
It is equally clear tliat tlie months were lunar, 
each commencing with a new moon. It would a{)- 
pear therefore that there mu.st have lieen some 
mode of adjustment. To ascertain what this was, it 
is net easu y Oi’st to decide when the year commenced. 
On the 10th day of the month Abib,^ as already 
mentioned, ripe ears of corn weic to be oflei-cd as 
first-fruits of the harvest (Lev. ii. 14, xxiii. 10, 
11). The reaping of tlie barley commenced the 
harvest (2 Sam. xxi. 9), the wheat following (Kuth 
ii. 23). Josephus expressly says tliat the oficring 
was of barley {Ant. lii. 10, §5). It is thercfbic 
necessary to find when the barley becomes ripe in Pa- 
lestine. Acconling to the obsei’vation of traxelleis 
the barley is ripe, in the warmest parts of the coun- 
try, in the firet days of April. The bai’ley-harvest 
therefore commences about half a month after the 
venial equinox, so that the year would begin at 
about that iiopicid {loint were it not divid^ into 
lunar months. We may conclude that iho nearest 
new moon about or after the equinox, but not much 
before, was chosen as tlie commencement of the 
year. Jdeler, whom we have thbs far followeil, as 
to this year, concludes that the right new moon 
was chosen througli observation of the forwanlness 
of the barley-crops in the wanner districts of thn 
country (^Utnvlhmhf i. p. 490). There is however 
this diiliculty, that the dilierent times of barlcy- 
harv<*st in various jmrts would have lH*eii liable to 
cause confusion. It seems, ther(.‘fbie, not unlikely 
that the Hebrews adopted the surer means of detei- 
miuing their new yi'ar’s day by observations of lie- 
liacal risings or simiku* stellar phenomena known 
to mark the right time before the barley-liar vest. 
Certainly the ancient EgyptLaiis and the Aiubs 
itiade use of such means. The method of intercala- 
tion can only have been that which obtained .after 
the Captivity — the aildition of a tliirteenth month, 
whenever the twelfth ended too long before the 
etpiinox for the iirst-friiits of the harvest to be 
ollered in the middle of the month following, and 
the simiku' otl'eriiigs at the times apfioiniiHl. This 
method would l»e in aecordunce with the pcimissiun 
granted to }K>stpone the relehration of the Passover 
in the case of any one who was cither .legally un- 
clean or jouineying at a distance, for a whole 
month to the 14th day of the second month (Num. 
ix. 9-13), of which peimission wc find ile/ekiah 
to have availed himself for both the reasons alloweil, 
because the priests were not«Kulliciently sanctifuHl 
and the people wcie not collcck'd (2 Chr. xxx. 1-3, 
15). The later Jews had two beginnings to the 
yeiur, or, os it is commonly but somewhat inaci'U- 
rately said, two years. At the time of the Second 
Temple (as Idcler admits) these two beginnings oli- 
tnined, the seventh mouth of the civil reckoning 
being Abib, the tirat of the sacred. Hence it has 
been licld Hint Uie institution at the time of the 
Exodus was merely a cluiiigo of commencement, and 
not the introduction of a new year ; and also that 
from this time there were the two teginnings. The 
former opinion is at present purely hypothetical, 
and has been too much mixed up with the latter, 
for which, on the cmitrary, there is some evidence. 
The stiongest |M)iiit in this evidence, although 
btnuigcly unnoticed by Idcler us such, is the cir- 
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vumstance tliat the sabbAtitvil and jubiliH! yeara 
commenced in the seventh moiit]i, and doubtless on 
its lii-st day. That the jubilee year commence*! in 
tills month is distinctly stateil, since its solemn pro- 
clamation was on the 10th day of the seventh month, 
the Day of Atonement (Lev. xxv. 9, 10); and as 
this year iintnediatcly followed a sabbatical year, the 
latter must have commenced in the same manner. 
As however these wci-e whole yeai-s, it must lie sup- 
posed that they licgan 'on the first day of the 
month, the Day of Atonement standing in tlic 
s.'ime I'elation to their beginiiiug, and iierliaps to 
the (*ivil beginning of the year, as did the Dassowr 
to the sacred beginning. It is perfectly clcai* Unit 
this would be the most convenient, if not the neces- 
siu y , commencement of single years of total cessa- 
tion from the labouro of the field, sinw each yejir 
so commencing would comprise the whole round of 
these ocxnipr'tions in a n*gular oivlcr from seeil-time 
to harvest, and from harvest to vintage and gatlieiing 
of fruit. This is indeed phun fiuin the iiijuncUoii ils 
to both Sabbaticiil and Jubilee years ajiart from the 
mention of the Diiy of Atonement, unless we supjMise, 
:uid this would be very unwarrantable, that the iii- 
juiu:ti<m follows the onler of theseasoiisof agriculture, 
but that the observance did not. It might siK'in, 
at fii st sight, that the sevinith month was chosen, 
as itself of a kind of sabhatii al chameter ; but this 
does not (‘xplain the fact that .'‘'abliatii'al and Jubilee 
yeai-s were natural yi'ais, nor would the seventh of 
twelve mouths be analogous to every seventh year. 
We can therefore come to no other (*nn<'liisum but 
that for the purposes of ngricultuie the year was 
held to begin with the seventh uioiith, while the 
months were still nx'koned from th<> sacred coin- 
monceinent in Abib. Thera ai’e two cxpi'ossions 
used with respect to the time of the ctdehration of 
the Feast of Ingathering on the 15th day of the 
seventh month, one of which loads to the cnnclu- 
•sioii at which we have just arriveil, while the other 
IN lu ac(X)rdiuicc with it. Tiic firat of those speaks 
<d' this feast as “ in the going out” 

or end “ of the year” (Ex. xxiil. 16), and the 
second, as “ [at] the change of Uic 

year” (Ex. xxxiv. 22), a vi^ue expression, as far 
as we ran undcratond it, but one fully consistent 
with the idea of the turning-point of a iiatund 
yt'iir. By tlic term ilfilpll the Ribbiiis denote the 
coinmenccraent of each of the four seasons into 
wJiich Uicir year is divided {Jlandbmh, i. pp. 550, 
551). ^ Evidence corroborative of our conclusion is 
also adbrded by the similar distinctive character of 
the first and aeventh months in the ralendai’ with 
respect to their observances. The one was distin- 
guished by the Feast of Diileavcneil Bread IVom the 
1 5th to the 21st inclusive; the othei*, by that of 
Ta^rnucles, from the l.'ith to the 22nd. 'rhere is 
besides this some evidence in the special aaiictifica- 
tion, above that of the oitlinary new moon, of the 
Jii-st day of the seventh month, which in the blow- 
ing of trumjxits bears a resemblance tSb the celebra- 
tion of the commencement of the jubilee year on the 
T^y of Atonement. On these grounds we hold that 
there were two beginnings to the year fivm the time 
of the Exoilus.^ [Ykak.] 

SeaMM . — The ancient Hebrews do not appear to 
have divided their year into fixed seasons. We find 
mention of the natural seasons, “ summer,” 
*1*3*^* whiter,” which are used for the whole 
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yrar in tlic expression Sj^hl (Ps. Ixxiv. 17 ; 
Zech. xiv. 8 ; and perhaps (icii. viii. 22). The former 
•f these properly means the time of cutting fruits, 
and the lAttcr, that of gathering fruits ; the one re- 
ferring to the early fruit season, the other to the 
lute one. Their true significations are therefore 
rather summer and autumn than summer and 
winter. There can be no doubt, however, that they 
came to signify the two grand divisions of the 
year, both from their use togclber as the two 
seasons, and fiom the mention of ** the winttu' 
house,** and “ the suiiimer house,*’ 

y^j?n n'3 (Am. lli. IS). The latter evidence is 
the stronger, since the winter is the time in Palestine 
when a |Kilacp or house of ditlerent construction 
would he nei'diHi to the light simiiiier {Kivilion, and 
ill the only passage besides that ioleiTfe<lt4> lu which 
the winter-housi‘ is meiitioiieil, we read that Jehoi- 
akim ** sat in the winter-house in the ninth month 
that is, nhnost at iiiid-wliiter : “ ainl [there was a 
fire] on the hrarth burning berorehim” (Jer. xxx\i. 

I 22). It is probable, however, that when useil 
without reteieiice to the year, sot in .lob xxix. 4, 
has its origimil Klgni(u‘atiuti. The phrase Dhl 
** cold and heat,” in Gen. viii. 22, is still more 
general, and ciuiuot lie held to indicate more than 
the gieat alteniations of temperature, which, like 
those of day and night, wore promised not to 
cease. (Comp. Ideler, i.p. 494.) There 
ai’c two agricultural seasons of a more special cha- 
racter than tlie ptcceding in their ordinary use. 
These are JHT, “ BeiKl-time,” and “ harvest.” 

Idelcr (/oo, cit,) mokes these ecpial to the foregoing 
si'usons when similarly used together ; but he has 
not pn»ved this, and the pa«s.agc he quotes (Geii. 
/. 0.) cannot be held to atlord any evidence of tho 
kind, until some other twir terms in it are pioved 
to be strictly corn>spoudcut. [SbahoNB.] 

Fesimals aivd holy —Besides the sabbaths 

and new m(K>ns, there were four gmit frativals and 
a fast in the ancient Hebrew year, tlie Feast of the 
Passover, that of Weeks, that of Trumpets, the Day 
of Atonement, and tlio Feast of 'rabernacles. The 
Feast of the Passover, HDB, was propeily only the 
time of the sacrifice and eating of the jiaschal lamb, 
that is, the evening, p3, “ between tlic 

two evenings ” (Lev. xxiii. 6) — a jdirase previously 
considered — of the 14th day of the firat month, and 
the night following, — the Kaast of Uuleaveueri Bread, 
nVYtdn commencing on the morning of tlie 
15th day of the month, and lasting seven days until 
the 21st inclusive. The 15th and 21st days of the 
month were sablxiths, that is, holy days. [PASS- 
OVER.] The Fcfist of Weeks, -HJi or 

tecost, was kept at the close of seven weeks, counted 
from the day inclusive iullowiug the 16th of the 
1st mouth. Hence its name ineaiis the feast ot 
seven weeks, as indeed It is called in Toh. {ayta 
IwtA ii. 1). As the ears of barley as 

first-fruits of tho harvest were ofiered on tlie 1 6th 
day of the 1st mouth, so on this day thanksgiving 
was paid for the blessing of the harvest, and 
first-fruits of wheat offered as well as of finits: 
hence the nnmra TYpH JM, Feast of Harvest, and 
D'T'ISSn Day of Firai-fruits. — The Feast of 
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Trumpets, (lit. of tlie sound of the 

trumpet), iils^ tiiillpd nynn «a 

K st Bilbbath of celebration by the souqd of thd 
mpet was the 1st dav of the 7th month, 
the civil cominenccincnt of tlie year. The llay of 
Atonement, DV, was the lOtli day of the 

7tli month. It was a sibbath, that is a holy day, and 
also a fust, the only one in the Hebrew year betore 
the Babylonish ('aptivity. Upon this day the high- 
))nest mode an olleiing of atonement for the nation. 
This annual solemn rite seems more appiopriate to 
the commencement thsm to the middle of the year; 
and the time of its celebration thus aifords some 
evidence in favour of the theory of a double begin- 
ning. — The Feast of Tabemacles, IH, was 

kept in the 7th month, from the Ifdh to the 22nd 
dsiys inelu.sive. Its chief days were the lirst .'uid last, 
which were sublmths. Its name was taken tram the 
people dwelling in tabernacles, to coiniiuMnorate the 
Exodus. It wai4 otlierwise calh*d ** the 

fuLst of gathering,** beuiuise it was also instituted 
ns a time of thanksgiving for the end of the giithee- 
ing of fruit and of the vintage. The sniall number 
and simplicity of these primitive Hebrew icstivals 
and holy days is esjM'cially worthy of note. It is 
also obsci-vablc that they aic not ot an astronomical 
character ; and that when they are connected with 
nature, it is as directing the gratitude of tiie {XHiplo 
to Him who, in giving good tilings, l<'aves nut Him- 
self without witness. In later times many holy days 
wera added. Of these the mosb wortliy of remai k 
are the Feast of Ihnim, or ** Lots,” eommemomtiiig 
the dclivenmcc of the .lews fioni Hamaifs plot, 
the Feast of the Dediration, lei'onling the cleansing 
luid ix*-de<licatioii of iiie Temple by .T talas Mnan- 
bacus, and iiists on the anniversaries of great 
national iiiislurtuucs coiineeU‘d with the Baby- 
lonish Captivity. These last weie doubtless in- 
stituted during that period (comp. Zueli. vii. I-.*)). 
[FJiSTIVAM. &c.] 

Saftbatioitl aiu^Jubilce Years. — 'I’he sxibbatieal 
year, neiDB^n na^, “the fallow y«ir” 01’ |ios> 
silly “ year of remission,” or alone, also 

callixl a “ sabbath,” and a “ great Nibliatli,** wa.H an 
institution of strictly the. same character as the 
sabluitli, — a year of rest, like the <lay of rest. It 
has not been siitlieiently noticed that as the 
ilay lia.s a side of physical necessity with refeivnce 
to tpofi, so the year has a side of physical 
niM’essity with reference to the i^-th. Every 
seventh year appears to be a very suitable time 
for the recun'ence of a fallow year, on agricul- 
tural grounds. Ihsides tlie rest fram the lul^nrs 
of the Held and vineyard, there was in this year 
to be remission, temporary or alwolutc, of debts 
and obligations among the people. 'J'lic sabbatical 
year must have commencefl at tlie civil beginning 
of the year, with the 7tli mouth, .ts we have already 
shown. Although doubtless held to commence with 
the Ist of the mouth, its beginning apjiean to have 
lieen Kept at the Feast of Tabernacles (Deut. xxxi. 
10), w hile that of the jubilee year was kept on tlic 
Day of Atonement. This institution seems to have 
Ivon greatly neglected. This was propheried by 
Moscis who speaks of tlie desolation of the luufl as 
an enjoying the sabbatlis which had not been kept 
(Lev. xxvi. ri4, 35, 43). The seventy years* cai>- 
tivity is also simken of in 2 (*hr. (xxxvi. 21) os 
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an enjoying sabbatli ; but this may be on account 
of the number being sabbatical, as ten times seven, 
which indeed seems to be indicated in the passage. 
After the lapse of seven sabbatical periods, or forty- 
niue years, a year of jubilee was to be kept, imme- 
diately following the Inst sabbatical year. Tliis 
was called “ tlicyear of the trumpet,** 

or alone, the latter word meaning either the 
sound of the trumpet or the instrument itself, 
because the commencement of the year was announced 
on the Day of Atoiiemcni by sound of trumpet. It 
was simibu* to the sabbatical year in its character, 
although doubtless yet more important. In the 
jubilee year debts were to be i emitted, and lands were 
to be restored to their former owil^rs. It is obvious 
fram the woi-ds of the biw (Lev. xxv. 8-11) tliat this 
ye.ir followed every seventh sabbatical year, so that 
the opiiiinn that it was always identical with a sab- 
laitical year is tintoimble. There is a further question 
.ns to the length of each jubilee periial, if we may 
use the tei*m, some holding that it had a duration 
of .*10, but others of 49 yesirs. The latter opinion 
does not depend upon thu supposition that the 
seventh sabbatiail yesu* w.ns the jubilee, since tlie 
jiibiloo might be the first year of the next seven 
years after. That siicli wii:» the case is renderi'd 
most probable by the analogy of the w’eekly sabbath, 
and the custom of ‘the .lew's in the first and second 
eeiitiiiies n.c. ; although it must lie noted that, 
aceoinling to Maiinonidcs, the jubilee period was of 
50 yeara, the ."list year commencing a new )K‘riud, 
ami that the same writer mentions that the Jews 
had a tnulitioii that after the destruction of the first 
Temple only sabluitical years, and no jubilee years, 
were observed, (Ideler, Ilarulbiicky i. pp. .*>03, 504.) 
The testimony of Josephus does not seem to us at all 
conclusive, altliough Ideler (L c.) holds it to be so ; 
for the expression ravra vstn^Kovra fiiv iariv 
(rri rk irarra (yinf. iii. 12, §3) cannot be held 
to pro\e absolutely tliat the jubilee year .was 
not the tiist year of a sabbatical period instead 
of standing between two such periods. It is im- 
portant to uscertiiiu wiieii the first sabbatical year 
ought to have been kept; wliether the sablsitical 
and jubilee periods seem Iai liave been continuous ; 
what positive re(H>rd there is of any sabbatical nr 
Jubilee years having been kept; and wliat indi- 
cations there aie of a leckoniiig by sudi years of 
either kind. 1. It can scareely Iw contested tliat the 
first sabbatical year to be kept after the Israelites 
had entered Canaan would be about tlie fourteenth. 
( Jennings, Jewish Antiquities, bk. iii. cap. 9 : and infr. 
Jfistoricai Chnmolvtjy!) It is possible that it might 
have biHin somewhat earlier or later ; but the narra- 
tive will not admit of much latitude. 2. It is clear 
that any sablNitical and jubilee years kejit from tlie 
time of .Joshua until the destruction of the first 
Temple, would have been reckoned from the first one, 
but it may be questioned if any kept after the return 
would he eoiipted in the same manner t from the 
nature of the institutions, it is lather to be supjioscd 
that the reckoning, in the second case, would be 
from the firat cultivation of the countiy after its iv- 
I occupation. The recoi-ded sabbatical years do not 
I enable us to tost this supposition, because we do not 
know exactly the year of return, or ^at of the first 
I cultivation of the country. The recorded dates of 
sabbatici) years would make that ne/t after the 
return to commence in n.c. 528, and be current in 
I B.C. 527, whioK would make the first year of the 
period n.c. 534-3, which would not improbably be 
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the first year of qiiltivation : but in the case of so (of the kin}^M)f Judah” K. xxiii. 22): niid, in 


short a period this cannot be rcgunlcd as evidence 
of much weight. 3. There is no {lositive reconl of 
any jubilee yeai* having been kept at tuiy time. The 
dates of tliree sabbatical years have howeA'er liecn 
preserved. These were cuncut lt.C. 135, tuid 
37, and thcrafore cotnnicnccd in eiu-h case about 
tliree months earlier tiinn the b<>giimiiig of tlii>sc 
Julian yenr9. (Jos. Arit. xii. 9, §5; xiii. 8, §1; 
xiv. 1 6, §2 ; XV. 1 , §2 ; li, J, i. 2, §4 ; and 1 Macc. 
vi. 45), 53.) 4. There ai-e some chronological in- 
dications ill the 0. T. that may not unreasonably 
la* supposed to be connected with tho sabbatic^ 
system. The prophet Eselciel dates his first pro- 
phecy of tliow* III the book “ in the thirtieth year,” 
&c., ** which the fldh year of king Jehoi- 

acliin's captivity^(i. 2) ; thus apiMUiently dating 
in the former case from a better known era tlian 
that of Jehoisudiin’s captivity, which he employs 
in later places, without however in geneml again 
describing it. This date of the 30th yeai* has Wn 
A’^ariously explained: some, with Uslier, snppase 
that the era is the 18th year of Josiah, when the 
book of the Law was found, and a great passoi’cr 
celebrated. (See Havernick, Commentnr dbe/* Ezedi. j 
pp. 12, 13.) This year of Josiah would ceilaiuly | 
be the (ii'st of the rockoniug, and might be used as 
a kind of retbi*inationH‘ra, not unlike the era of Simon j 
the Maccabee. [/sVks.] Others suppose that the I 
thirtieth yeiu: of the piophct*s life is mcait; but 
this seems veiy unlikely. Others again, including 
Scaliger (/Xf Enumdatiutu} I'einpormi^ pp. 70, 218, 
ed. 1583) and (loscMiinullcr {Schol. ad /oc.), hold 
tliat the date is from the cdmnieucenient of tlie roign 
of Nabopolassar. There is iiouccoid of on eia of 
Nabopolassar ; that king had beeu dead some yciu'S ; 
and we have no instance in the (). T. of the tise of 
a foreign eia. Tho evidence therefore is in favour 
of Josiah’s IHtJi year. There seems to be aiiutiiur 
refci'cnco to this dab* in the same book, wlicre the 
time of the iiinpiity of Judah is said tti fie 40 years ; 
for the iliuil f^ptivity of Judah (Jcr. hi. 30) was 
in the 4()tli year of tiiis reckoning. lu the same 
place the time of tlic inicpiity of Israel is said to 
he 390 y<>ars, which sum, added to the date of the< 
captivity of this port of the nation in the A. V. 
n.C. 721, goes li(u:k to n.c. 1111 (Kx. iv. 5, 6). 
This result leads to ths indication of jiossiblc 
jubilee dates, for tlie interval between ii.c. 1111 and 
B.o. o23-2 is 488-9 years, within two yeara of ten 
jubilee penods; and it must be remembered that 
tho seventy weeks of the prophet Daniel seem to 
indicate the use of such a great cycle. In the 
latter case, however, os in that of the seventy years' 
Mptivity, it is probable that the year of 360 days 
is used, so that the agreement is not absolute. 
{Year,) It remains to be asked whctlier the ac- 
counts of Josiah's ^formation present any. indica- 
tions af celebrations connected with the sabbatical 
system. The finding of tlie book of the Law might 
seem to ]^int to its being specially requii^ for 
some public 'service. Such a service waa the great 
reading of the Law to the whole congi^gation at the 
Feast of TabcrnacUfs in every sabbatical year (Deut. 
xxxi. 10-13). The finding of the book was cei^ 
tainly followed by a public I'eading, appamitly in 
the Hiiit month, by the king to t£e whole people 
of Judah and Jerusidem, and afterwai'ds a solemn 
paasover was kept. Of the latter celebrnt^ is it 
said in' Kings, “ Surely theiie was not holdOTiich a 
jiassover from the days of the Judges that judged 
Lracl, nor in all the days of the kings of Israel, nor 


Chronicles, ‘^'here was no jiassuver like to that 
kept in Israel fiom the ilays of Samuel the prophet j 
neither did all the kings of Israel keep such a pnssog||| 
as Josiah kept” (2 Chr. xxxv.' 18). 'the meniRn 
of Samuel is reinnikublc, since in his time the earlier 
sup|iasetl (bite falls. It may be objected tliat the 
passover is nowhere connected Avitli tlie sabbatical 
rackoning, but these p.' 1 s^uvers can scaively have 
beeu greater in soi'rificcs than at least one in Solo- 
mon's reign, nor is it likely that ih(‘y ara mentioned 
as cliaiucterized by gi-catcr zeal tlnm any others 
whatever ; so that we are almost driven to the idea 
of some relation to chronology. This lesiilt would 
place the Kxodus in tho midillc of the 17t]i ceniuiy 
B.C., a lime for which we believe there is a pre- 
ponderance of evidence {Historical (Jhtxnioloijy), 
[Sabbatical Ykak; Jubilkk.] 

Eras . — ^There are indications of several historical 
ciiis having b(‘en used by thi* ancient Hebrews, but 
our inlbimatioii is so scanty tliat we iu*e geiiciallv 
unable to come to iKisitivc conclusions. Some of 
these possibli^ eras may be no more tluui dates em- 
ployed by writers, and not national eras ; otbera, 
however, (Vin 8carc(*ly have been used in this siiecjal 
or iudividunl manner from their referniig to e\ cuts 
of the highest importance to the whole people. 

1. The Exodus is uschI as im era in 1 K. vi. 1, 
in giving the date of the foundation of Solomon’s 
Temple. This is the only ixisitive instance of the 
occuri'enue of this era, ior wo cannot agree with 
Idelcr that it is certainly employed in tho routa- 
teuch. He refers to Ex. .vix. 1, and Niim. xxxiii, 
38 {Ifamlhttrhf i. p. 507). IL’re, ns elsewhere in 
the same part of the Hilde, the liegiiining of the 
Ewdus-yenr-- not, of eoursis the actual date of tho 
ExmIus {Hcynal ynu's^ &c.) — is used as the |K>int 
whcDM* time is eounU*!! ; but duiiiig the intemil ot 
which it tbrmed the iiatiiral cnnmicnmiK'iit it can- 
not be shown to Ix! an era, tbous;b it may have 
l»ccn, any moie than the beginning of a sovereign’s 
reign is one. 

2. 'J’lio founilntion of Solomon’s temple is conjec- 
tuml by idel(>r to have been an ei a. ’J'lio imssi^es 
to which ho refera (I K. ix. 10; 2 (3ir. viii. L), 
inerely's|)«ik of occurrences subsequent to tlie inter- 
val of 20 yra. occupied in the biiiliiing of the temple 
and the king’s bouse, both Isnng distinctly s}ieciiicd ; 
so that his reading— **^w.’ui/.ig .Iniire, nnehdem 
Saloino das Hnus lies Heriii erbautu” — leaves out 
half the statem(»nt and so inakcui it iiiconect 
{Ilandh. /. c.). It is eLewherc stutiHl that the 
building of the temple occupied 7 yra. (I K. vi. .37. 
38), and that of Solomnn’s liouse 13 (vii. I), 
making up tlie intemd of 20 yrs. 

3. The era once used by Ezekiel, and cotntneneing 
in Jobiali's 18tli year, we have previously discusser], 
concluding that it was most piobably connected 
with the sabbatical system {Sabbatical and Jubilee 
Years). 

4. The era of Jehoiachin's captivity is coii- 
sbintly used by Ezekiel. The earliest date is the 
5th year (i. 2) and the latest, the 27th (xxix. 17). 
The prophet generally gives the date without a{i- 
plying any distinctive term to the era. He speaks, 
however, of “ the fifth year of king Jehoiachitrs 
captivity” {i. 2), and “the twelfth year of our 
captivity” (xxxiii. 21), the lattei' of whidi expres- 
sions may explain his constant use of the era. The 
same eia is neuessai'ily employed, though not as 
such, where the advancement of .Jehoiachin in ilic 
37th year of Ills captivity is mentioned (2 K, xxv. 
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27; Jer. lii. 31). Wc hnvo no pro|f that it was 
used except by those to whoso captiv^ it referred. 
Its 1st year was current it.c. 596} commencing in 

spring of that year. 

The beginning of the seventy yearn* captivity 
does not appear to have been used as an era {Ilh- 
torical Chrmuilorjy). 

6. The return from Babylon does not appear to 
be employed as an era: it is, however, reckoned 
from in nzm (iii. 1, 8), as is tlie Bxodus in tlie 
PcntaUMioh. 

7. The era of the Seleucidae is used in the first 
an<l second books of Maccabees. 

8. The liberation of the Jews fiom the Syrian 
yoke in the 1st year of Simon the Muccab^ is 
stated to have been commemorated by an era used 
in contracts and agreements ( L Msec. xiii. 4 1). The 
yrs. 1, 2, and 3 on the coins ascribed to Simon 
{^Monky ; Shekel] are probably of this eni, 
although it is i-elated that the right of coining 
money with his own stamp was not conceded to 
him until somewhat later than its beginning (xv. 
6), for it may be reasonably supposed, eitlier that 
Aiitiochus VII. confirmed privileges before gi-anted 
by his brother Demetrius II. (comp. xv. 5), or 
that ho gave his sanction to money ab'cndy issued 
{Enc. Brit,^ 8th cd., NumisinaticSf pp. 379, 3^10). 

Regnal Feat's . — By the Hebrews regnal ycjirs 
appear to have been counted from tlie beginning of 
the year, not from the day of the king’s accession. 
Thus, if a king came to the throne in the last 
mouth of one year, reigned for tlie whole of the 
next year, and died in the 1st month of the 3nl 
year, we might liave dates in his 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
yrs., although he governed for no more than 13 or 
14 months'. Any dates in the year of his accession 
before tliat event, or in the yeai' of his death, after 
it, would be assigned to the last year of his pre- 
decessor and the 1st of his successor. The same 
principle would apply to reckoning from eras or 
important events, but the whole stated lengths of 
reigns or intervals would not be atiecteil by it. 

III. Historical OiiRONOLOCfY. — The historical 
pavt of Hebrew chronology is not los diflicult than 
the technical. The information in the Bible is 
indeed direct ratiier than inftMvntial, althougb tbeic 
is very impoi tant evidence of the latter kind, but 
the pi'csent state of the numbers makes absolute 
certainty in m:uiy cases imjwssible. I f, for instance, 
the Hebrew and l.XX. dilfer as to a jiaiticular 
number we cannot in general positively detenuinc 
that the original foim of the number has b<*en 
preserved, when we have decided, and this we aix* 
not always able to do, which of the present fonns 
has a preponderance of evidence in its favour. In i 
luldition to this dilliculty there are scveml gaps 
in the series of smaller numbers which we have no 
means of supplying with exactness. When therefore 
wc can compare several of these smaller numbers 
with a larger number, or with independent evidence, 
we are frequently prevented from putting a con- 
clusive test by the deficieiiciss in the first series. 
The fitMiuent oocumnee of round numbers is a 
matter of minor importance, for, although when | 
w’o have no other evidence, it manifestly precludes ' 
our arriving at positive accuracy, the variation of i 
a few years is not to be balano^ against great I 
differences apparently not to be positively resolved, ! 
as those of the primaeval numlMrs-in the Hebrew, | 
l.XX. and Samaritan Bentatcuch. Lately some 
have laid groat stress iqion the fivquent on'urrencc 
of the nuinber 4t), nllrging that it and 70 are 
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vague teiTOs equivalent to “ many,** so that “ 40 
yrs.” or “70 yra. ” would mean no more than 
“ many yrs.** PrimA facie this idea would seem 
reasonable, but on a further examination it will be 
seen that the details of some periods of 40 yrs. are 
given, and show that the number is not indefinite 
where it would at first especially seem to be so. 
Thus the 40 yeais in the wilderness can be divided 
into three periods: 1. from the Exodus to the 
sending out of the spies was about one year and a 
quarter (1 yr. 1 -f- a; (2?) months, Num. ix. 1, 
X. 11 ; comp. ver. 29, showing it was this year, 
and xiil. 20 proving that the search ended some- 
what after midsummer) : 2. the time of search 40 
days (Num. xiii. 25): 3. the time of the wan- 
dering until the brook Zered \n|^ crossed 38 yi-s. 
(Deut. ii. 14) : making altogetWr almost 39i yrs. 
This perfectly accords with the date yr. 40 in. 11 
d. 1 of the address of Moses ufler the conquest of 
Sihon and Og (Deut. i. 3, 4), which was sub- 
sequent to the crossing of the bi-ook Zered. So 
again DaVld's reign of 40 yrs. is di\ided into 
7 yrs. 6 m. In Hebron, and 33 in Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. ii. 11, V. 5; 1 Chr. iii. 4, but 1 K. ii. 11, 
7 yrs., omitting the months, and 33). This there- 
fore cannot be an indefinite numlier .os some might 
conjecture from its following Saul's 40 yre. and 
preceding Solomon's. The last two reigns again 
could not have been much more or less from 
the cirdkimstances- of the history. The occurrence 
of some round num))crs therefore does not wanant 
our supposing the constant use of vi^ue ones. In 
discussing the technical 1)011 of the subject we have 
laid some stress upon the opinions of the erndier 
Rabbinical commentators : in this part wc place no 
reliance upon them. As to divisions of time con- 
nected with religious obscrv>uict>s they could scarcely 
be far wrong, in historical chronology they could 
hardly be expected to be right, having a very small 
knowledge of foreign sources. In fact, by comparing 
their later dates with the chronology of the time 
astronomically fixed, we find so extraordinary a de- 
parture from- corivctness that we must abandon the 
idea of their having held any additional facts handcil 
down by tradition, and serving to guide them to a 
true system of chronology. There are, however, 
imjiorhint foreign materials to aid us in the dctci- 
minatiou of Hebrew chronology. In aildition to 
the literary evidence that has been long nsjj^ by 
chrouologere, the oompniatively recent decipher- 
ment of the Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions has 
atfonled us valuable additional evidence from cou- 
tempoiary monuments. 

Biblical rfato.— It will be best te examine the 
biblical information under the main periods into 
which it may be separated, beginning with the 
earliest. 

A. First Period, from Adam to Abram’s depoi'- 
ture from llaran. — All the numerical data In the 
Bihle for the chronology of this inteiwal are com- 
pri-sed in two genealogic^ lists in Genesis, the firet 
ft-om Adam to Noah and his sons (Gen. v. 3 
ad Jin.), and the second from Shem to Abram 
(xi. 10-26), and in certain passages in the same 
book (vil. 6, 11, viii. 13, ix. 28, i^,xi. 32, xii. 4). 
The Masoretic Hebrew text, the LXX., and the 
Samaritan Pentateuch greatly differ, as may be seen 
by tho following table, which we take from the 
Qenesi^f the Earth and of Man (p. 90), adding 
nothin^ssential but a various reading, and the 
age of Abram when he left Harnn, but also inclosing 
ill parentheses iiumliers not stated but obtained by 
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Age of eaeh whop the 

Years of each after the 

Total length of the 


next u us burn. 

1 nevtuasborn. 

life of each. 


Sept. 

lleb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

lleb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

lleb. 

Sum. 

Adam 

2au 

1. 

10 

700 

800 

930 



Seth 

205 

105 

707 

807 

912 



Knos 

190 

90 

715 

815 

905 


.. 

Caiiiun 

170 

70 

740 

840 

910 



Mahalaleel 

1G3 

05 

730 

830 

895 



Jared 

102 


1 62 

800 

.. 

785 

962 


84i 

Enoch 

10.5 

05 

260 

300 

365 


, . 

MethuNcl.th 

187 


67 

(782) 

782 

653 

969 


720 


107 



802 






Iinmeeh 

188 

182 

53 

565 

505 

COO 

753 

777 

653 

Noah . . ^ . . . . 

502 



448 

, , 

, . 

950 



Shem 

100 

•• 


500 

•• 

•• 

600 



• 

2264 

1058 

1309 

This was “ 

two years after the F1 o(kI.'* I 


2244 









Arphaxud 

135 

85 


400 

403 

803 

(535) 

(438) 

438 

Cainan 

130* 



830 



(4C0) 



Salah 

130 

30 

. . 

330 

^03 

303 

(460) 

(433) 

433 

Khcr 

134 

34 

. . 

270. 

430 

. . 

(404) 

(464) 

404 

Telcg 

130 

30 

. . 

200 


109 

(339) 

(239) 

230 

Reu 

132 

32 

. . 

207 


107 

(339) 

(239) 

239 

Serng 

130 

30 

. . 

200 


100 

(330) 

(230) 

230 

Nahor 

79 

20 

. . 

120 

119 

CO 

(208) 

(H«) 

148 


179 









Terah . . 

70 

. . 


(135) 

(135) 

(75) 

205 

. , 

145 

Abram leaves Haran . . 

75 


•• 








1145 

365 

1015 








1245 






! 




ooniputation from othors, and making some alteia* 
turns cons(Hi|uentl 7 necossaiy. The advantage of the 
.Systran of this table is tin* clear manner in which it 
shows the ditrerenc(>s nn<l agreements of the three 
versions of the data. The dots indicate numbers 
agreeing with the LXX. 

Tiie number of generations in the LXX. is one in 
oxcesss of tliAlob. and S.am. on nct'ount of the “ So- 
con<l Cainan,** whom the best chronoiogere are agreed 
in rejecting as spurious. He is found in tlic |irc- 
.•«nt text of the LXX. in both Gen. and t Chr. and 
in the present text of St. Luke^s Gospel, .losephus, 
I*hilo, and the etu’lier Clmstian writ^ .appear how- 
ovci to have known nothing of him, and it is there- 
fore probable either that he was tinst introduced by 
a copyist into the Gospel and thence into the LXX., 
or else that he was found in some codd. of the 
LXX. and thence iiitrodiiccd into the Gospel, and 
afterwards into all other copies of the LXX. 
[Cain AN.] Before consideriiig tlie variations of 
the numbers it is important to notice that ** as two 
of the three sources must have been conaipted, we 
may reasonably doubt whether any one of them be 
prcsei'ved in its genuine state” {Genesis of the 
Earth, ^c., p. 92) — a check upon our confidence 
that has strangely escaped chronologers in genend. 
The variations sxo the result of design not accident, 
a*' is evident from the years before the birth of a 
son and the residues agreeing in tlieir sums in 
almost all cases^in the antediluvian generations, the 
exceptions, save one, being apparently the result of 
necessity that lives shoidd not overlap the date 
of the Flood (comp. Clinton, Fasti ITeUen. i. p. 
285). We have no clue to the date or 'dates 
of the alterations beyond that we can trace the 
LXX. foiin to the First century of the Chiistian 


era, if not higher, and the Ileb. to ilio Fomih reu- 
tury : if the Sam. numbers be as old as the text, we can 
a.ssi^ th(>m a higher antiquity than what is known 
a.s to tlie Hcb. The little n(3qimint4UM!c most of the 
early Christian writers had with Hebrew makes it 
impossible to decide on their exidcnce, that the 
variation did not exist when tliey wiDto : the tes- 
timony of Josejihus is here of more weight, but in 
his present text it shows contnulietion, thougli 
preponderating in favour of the I.XX,. numbers. 
A com^ianson of the lists would leail us to suppose, 
on internal evidence, that they had firat two foims, 
and that the third version of them originatral from 
these two. This supposed Inter version of the lists 
would seem to be the Sam., whieh (»>rtaiiily is less 
intoriially consistent, on the sup|tosition of the ori- 
ginal correctness of the numbers, than the other two. 
The cause of the alterations is most uncertain. It 
lias indeed been cjoujecturetl that the Jews shorteiunl 
the clironolngy in ut der tliat lui ancient prophecy that 
the Messiah should come in the sixth tnillcnary of 
Hie world’s ago might not.bc known to be fulfilled in 
the advent ot our I.oi\l. The reason may be sufli- 
cient in itself, but it doe.s not rest upon suificient evi- 
dence. It is, however, worthy of remark, that in 
the apostolic age there wei-c hot discussions resjieet- 
iiig genealogies (Tit. iil. 9), which would se<‘ni to 
indicate that great importance was attaclied to 
them, perhaps ^so tliat the diflerenccs or some dif- 
ference then existed. The difierent proportions of the 
generations and lives in the LXX. and Heb. have 

d The earliest supposed indication of the LXX/ 
numbers is in the passage of rolyhistor (ap. Euseb. 
Fraep. ix. 21, p. 422) giving the same os the com- 
putation of Demetrius ; but we cannot place reliance 
on the corrcctncaa of a single ftwgmentary text. 
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been asset ted to affunl an tui^umont in favour of the 
former. At a later period, however, whi*n we find 
instances of longevity recorded in all versions, the 
time of maniage is not difien*nt from whsit it is at 
the present day, although there are some long 
geneiations. A stranger argument for the LXX., 
if the unity of the human race be admitted, is 
Ibund in the long pt'riod mjuired from tlio Flood 
to the Dispersion and the tstablishment of king- 
doms : this supposition would, however, require 
that the |xitriarchal genemtions should be either 
exceptional or repi-esent jK'iiods: fin* the former 
of these hypotheses we shall see there is some 
ground in the similar case of certain generations, 
just alludetl to, from Abraham downwards. With 
lespect to probability of accuracy aiising from the 
sttite c»f the text, the Heb. certainly has the aclvantage. 
There is every reason to think that the Itnbbins 
have been scnipuloiis in the extreme in making 
alterations: the LXX,, on the other hand, shows 
signs of a carelessness that would almost permit 
change, and we have the probable interpolation of 
the Second Cainan. If, however, we consider the 
Sam. form of the lists as sprang from the other 
two, the LXX. would seem to be earlier than the 
Heb., since it is more piobahlo that the antedilu- 
vian generations wuuM have b(H.*n shortoiu'd to a 
general agreement with the lleb., than that the 
postdiluvian would have bfen lengthened to suit 
the LXX. ; for it is obviously most likely that a 
siiiHoient number of yeaiti having been dwlucted fi*om 
the earlier generations, the opei-ation w^us imtcitn'icd 
on with the later. It is noticeable that the stilted 
sums ill the jmstdiluvian genemtions in the Sam. 
geneixilly agree with the computed sums of the 
Heh. and not with those of the LXX., which wowhl 
he explained by the theory of an adaptation of one 
of these two to the other, although it would not gin* 
us reason fur supposing either form to be the eailior. 
It is an ancient oiiijoetiire that the ti*rm year was of 
old applied to priods short of true years. There is 
some plausibility in this theory, at iiist sight, but 
the account of iho Deluge seems fatal to its adop- 
tion. The only passage that might be alleged in its 
suppoi't is that in whieh 1'20 years is mentioned n't 
if the term of man*s life after the great ineimse of 
wickedness before the Deluge, compinsl with the 
lives assigned to the nntMiluvian patriarohs, but 
this from the context sCems intlier to mean a 
prio«l of prnlHition U-fore the cntastpro))he (<ien, vi. 
M). A question has liecu miscd whether the 
rations and numljeis may not be indepiident, the 
original genemtions in (lon, having been as th«^ in 
1 Chr. simply names, and the pumlu^rs having* been 
added, prhaps on traditional authoHty, hy the Jews 
(comp. Genesis of the JCurth^ pp. 92-94). If 
we suppose that a priod was thus prtion^ out 
then the chaiacter of Hebrew genealogies ns not of ne- 
cessity absolutely continuous might somewhat lessen 
the nuinbere assigned to individuals. Some have 
supposed that tlie numbers were originally cyclical, 
an idea prhaps originating in the nofton of the dis- 
tribution of a space of time to a certain number of 
generations. This particular theory can however 
scarcely bo reconciled witli the hisUirical character i 
of the names. Turaing to the evidence of ancient | 
history alld tradition, ive find the numbers of the 
LXX. confinnM rather than those of the Heb. The 
history and civiliration of Egypt and Assyria with 
Babylonia leach to n time carliei* than, in the firat 
case, and about as early as, in the second, the Heb. 
<late of the Flootl . Moreover the concurrent evidence 
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of antiquity carries the origin of gentile civilization 
to the Noachian races. 'J'hc question of the unity of 
the*8pi*cie8 does not therefore allect this argument 
(Man), whence the nuniliers of the LXX. up to 
the Deluge would seem to be coriTct, for an acci- 
dental agreement can scareely be arlmitted. If 
coiToct, are we therefore to suppose them original, 
that is, of the original text whence the LXX. ver- 
sion was made ? This a)i{)«ai‘s to be a neces-ary con- 
sequence of their correctness, since the translators 
were probably not suilicieiitly aoqnaiiitol with 
exteraal sourecs to obtain numbers either actually 
or approximutively true, even if they extenuUly 
existed, and hod they hod this knowledge it is 
scorcely likely that they would have used it iii 
the manner supposed. On tlie whole, therefore, 
we are inclined to prefer the LXX. numhera after 
the I>cluge, and, as consistent with tlieni, and pro- 
bably of the same authority, those bSfure the De- 
luge also. It remains for us to nsceiiain what 
apiiears to be the best form of each of the three ver- 
sions, and to state the intervals thus obtained. In 
tiio LXX. antediluvian generations, that of Metliii- 
selah is 187 or 167 yrs. : the former seems to be 
undoubtedly the true number, since the Litter 
would make iliis patriureh, if the subsequent gene- 
rations be correet, to survive the Flood 14 years. 
In the pstdiluvian numbers of the LXX. we must, 
as previously shown, reject the Second Cainan from 
the prejiondei'ance of evidence against his genuinc- 
lu'ss. lCainan.] Of the two foims of Nahor’s 
generation in the LXX. we must prefer 79, as more 
coiisisti'nt with the niimbera near it, and as aI»<o 
found in the Sam. An irnprtant rarrection of the 
next gonemtion has been suggested in all the lists. 
According to ihem it would appear tbit Toiah 
was 70 yrs. oLl at .\bram's birth. “ Torah lived 
seventy years, and b<*gat Abram, Nahor, and Ha- 
mii” (den. xi. 26). It is aftorwiuds said tliat 
Terah went from Hr of the (]!haldees to Haiun and 
died there at the ago of 205 yrs. (145 Sam.) (vv. 
61, 62), and the dejMrtiirc of Abmm from Ilainii to 
Canaan is then iiarratcsl (comp. Acts vii. 4), his age 
lieiiig sfaterl to have been at that time *5 yrs. (\ii. 
1-5). Usher theiefbre conjectures that Teiah was 
1.60 yrs. old at Abram's birth (205 — 75 = 160) 
and supposes the latter not to have been the eldest 
son blit mentioned first on aciouiit of his eminence, 
as is Sh<»m in several places (v. 32, vi. 10, vii. 13, 
ix. 18, X, 1 ), who yet appears to have been the third 
sou of Noah and certainly not the eldest (x. 21, and 
qnungement of chap.). There is, however, a se- 
rious objection in tlic way of this supposition. It 
seems scarcely prol^able that if Abmm had been 
born to his father at the age of 130 yeare, he 
should have asked in wonder ** Shall [a child] be 
born unto him that is an hundred years old ? ami 
shall Sarah, that is ninety yearo old, beai’?*' (<ien. 
xvii. 17.) Thus to suit a single number, that of 
Terah’s aj^ at his death, where the Sam. does not 
agree with the Hob. and LXX., a hypothesis is 
adopted that at least strains the consistency of the 
narrativq. We should rather suppose number 
might have been changed by a copyist, and take 
the 145 yrs, of the Sam. — It has been generally 
supposed that the Disprsion took in tlie days 
of Peleg, on account of what is md in Cen. x. 
as to him : [of the two sons of Eber] “ the name 
of one [was] Peleg (:^B, division), for in his 
days was the earth divided” (H , 25) It can- 
not be positively affirmed that the ** Disprsion ” 
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spoken of in (xen. xi. is here meant, since a phy- 
sical catasti-opbe might bo intended, althoygh the 
fonner i-* iwhaps the more natuml inference. The 
event, Avhatever it was, must have h^pened aj. 
Poleg's biitJi, rather than, as some ha^Piupposed, 
at a later time in his life, for the cahterns have 
always given names to cliildien at biith, as may 
be notic(Hl in the cases oi‘ Jacob and his sons. — 
We shoiiM thei'etbie consider the following as the 
best fonns of the nunibci's accoixling to the thi‘ee 
sources, 

LXX. Ilib. Snm. 

Cnwtioii 0 0 0 

KliHMi (iKt'upingf'lik*r part 

ol tliiH yi'iir) . . > - . 8SAS IfiSd I Jli7 

nirth uf eclra 4(»l I 101 \ 401 I 

DpuiirtuK oMbram Avm > 1017 > 3‘j7 > 10*7 

lliimn 016 1 Soa f 016 ) 

8270 aoiSi 8824 

B. Second Period, from Abram’s departure 
fitan llamn to the Kxodus. — The length of this 
jM*ii<xl is .stated by St. Paul as 430 yearn fram 
the [iittniise to Abraham to the giving of the Law j 
((ini. iii. 17), the first event being held to be that I 
recoideJ in (Jen. xii. 1-5. The same tiumlNT ofi 
yeai-s is given in Kx., where the Heb. reaiis — ! 
“ Now the sojourning of the cliildien of Israel who 
dwelt in Egypt [was] four hundrod and thirty 
yeni-s. Aiul it came to pass at the end of the four 
hundred and thirty years,* even the selfsame day it 
came to (lass, that all the hosts of the Loiti went 
out fiom the land of Egypt” (xii. 40, 41). Here 
the LXX. and iiam. add alter “in Egypt” the 
wolds “ and in Canaan,” while the Alex, and other 
MSS. of the former also add after ** the chiMren of 
I.srael ” the wonls “ and their fathers.” It seems 
most reasonable to regard both theso ailditions as 
glosses ; if they are excluded, the passage ajipears 
to make the iluration of the sojourn in Egypt 430 
yo:u*s, but this is not an absolutely ceitain conclu- 
sion. The “ sojouniiiig ” might wcH im lude the 
jM>rif)d after the piomise to Abraham while that 
patriai-ch and his fic.scendants “ sojourned in the land 
of jiromise ns [in] a strange country ” (Heb. xi. 9), 
for it is not po|itively said “ the sujoui'ning of the 
children of Israel in Egypt,” bnt we may read “ who 
dwelt in Egyjit.” As for the very day of close being* 
tiiat of cominciiceiKent it might relei' either to Abntp 
ham’s entrance, or to the time of the promise. A 
thii;d IMissoge, oticuning in the same essential feim in 
both T<*stamt!int8,and therefore especially sotisfactory 
as to its textual accuracy, throws light upon the ex- 
planation wy have ofiei'ed of this last, since it is 
impo.s.sible to underatand it except upon analogical 
piiuciples. It is the dirtne declaration to Abraham 
of the future history of his children ; — “ Know of 
a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land ' 
[that is] not their’s, and shall servo them ; and 
they shall afflict them four hundred years; and 
also that nation, whom tliey .shall serve, will I 
jtxlgef and afterword shall they come out with| 
grrat substaiioe ** (Gen. xv. J3, 14; comp. Acts 
vii. 6, 7). The four hundred years cannot be held 
to lie the period of oppression without a ’denial of 
the historical cKaractcr of the narrative of that 
time, but can only be supposed to mean the time 
fioin this declaration to the Exodus. This reading, 
which in the A. Y. requires no more than a slight 
change in the punctuation, if it suppose an unusual 
construction in Hebrew, is perfectly admissible ao 
Ciirding to the principles of Semitic gr am mar, and i 
tnigbt be u^ in Arabic. It is also noticeable that i 
after the citation given above the events of the 
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whole sojourn are lepeated, showing that this 
wa.>« the period K]mken of, and perhiqis, therefore, 
the jv'riod defined (15, 10).* The ineiuiing of the 
“ iburth generation ” here mentioned has been pre- 
vioiusly oonsideml. It cannot, therefore, be hi‘h! 
that liie statement of St. l‘aul that from the jiro- 
misc to Abraham until the Exodus was 430 yenra 
is irreconcilcable with the two other statements of 
the same kind. In oi*der to anive at ns certain a 
conclusion as may be attainable we must examine 
the evidence we have for the detaib of this interval. 
First, however, it will lie iiecvssary to foiin a dis- 
tinct opinion as to the leiigtii of life of the jmtri- 
archs of* this age. The biblical nanntive plainly 
nserilics to them lives fiir longer than what is held, 
to lie the ])U\sont extreme limit, and we must there- 
foie carefully consider flie evidence ujxm whirli 
the general coiTectuess of the numbers rests, and 
any independent evidence as to the lengfh of life 
at this time. 'I'he statements in the Bible regard- 
ing longevity may be separated into two classes, 
those given in genc'alogical lists and those intei*- 
woven with the relation of events. To the Ibrmer 
class viitnnlly belong all the staienicnts relating 
to ilie longevity of the patriarehs hetcire Alirahain, 
to the latter nearly -all relating to tliat of Abin- 
hnm and his descendants. In the* case of the one 
we ennpot arrive at certainty ns to the original 
foim of the text, ns already shown, but the other 
Tes4> upon a very different kind of evidence. The 
statements as to the length of the lives of Abra- 
ham and his nearer descendants, and some of his 
later, are so closely inteiwoven with the historical 
narrative, not alone in torm, but in sense, that 
their general truth and its c^umot be scqmrated^ 
Abi’nham’s age at the birth of Isaac is a gmit fact 
in his history, equally attested in the CXjjd Testa- 
ment and in the New. Again, the ‘longevity as- 
cribed to Jacob is confnmed hy the question of 
Pharaoh, and the jiatrinrch’s remarkable answer, in 
wliicb he makes his then age of 130 yeara less than 
the years of bis ancestors (Gen, xlvii. 9), a minute 
point of agreement with the oilier chronological 
statements to be especially noted. At a later time 
the age of Moses is attested by vm-ious statements 
in the Pentateuch and in the N. T. on 81. Stejihen’s 
authority, though it is to be oliservwl that tin* 
mention of his having retained his strength to the 
end of his 120 years (Dent., xxxiv. 7), Is perhajis 
indicative of an unusual longevity. In the earlier 
jsirt of the iKfriod following, we noti<*G similar in- 
stances in the case of Joshua, and, inf'erentiaily, in 
that of Othniel. Nothing in the Bible could be 
cited against this evidence, exrept it be the common 
explanation of Ps. xc. (esp. vs. 10), combined with 
4ts ascription to Moses (title). The titl^ laiinot, 
analogically, be considered a very sure guide, but 
the style luid contents seem to us to support it. 
It may lie questioned, however, whether the wne- 
ral shortness of man’s life forms the subject of this 
psalm. A shoiiness of life is lament|^ ns the re- 
sult of God’s niiger, the jieople are ^escribed as 
under his wrath, and prayer is made for a happier 
condition. Nothing could be more applicable to the 
shortening of life in the desei t in order that none who 
were twenty years old and upwards at the {Jxodns 
should enter the Land of Prcfiaiise. With these the 
ordinary term of life would be threescore years and 
ten, or fourscore years. If, therefore, we a^be 
the psalm to Moses we cannot be certain tlm it 
gives the average of long life at his time indepen- 
dently of the peculiar circumstances of the wan- 
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dorin<; in the desert. Thus it is evident thnt the 
two clusscs of stiitrincnts in the Bible bearing on 
longevity stand upon a very diil'erent luisis. It must 
Ijc obscrveil that all the supposed famous modern 
instances of great longevity, as those of Parr, Jiu:k- 
Sdii, and the oM Countess of Desmond, have utteily 
broken down on examination, and that the registers 
of this country prove no greater extreme than about 
1 10 years. Wo have i-ecently had the good fortune 
to «liscover some indeptmdent contemporary evidence 
buaniig upon this matter. There is an Egyptian 
hieratic papyrus in the Bihliothi*qiiG at Paris Wring 
a mf)i al (lisconi se by one Ptah-hotp, apparently eldest 
sou of Assa (n.c. cir. 191()-lHdo), the fifth king 
^of the Fifteenth Dynasty, which was of Shepherds 
[P>»vrTj. At the conclusion Ptah-hotp thus 
speaks of himself: — “ I have become an elder on 
the earth (or in the land); 1 have traversed a 
hundred and ten years of life by the gift of the 
king and the appraval of the elders, fulfilling my 
duty towards the king in the place of favour (or 
blessing ).’* — Facsimile (Tun Papuriis E'gypticri^ 
par E. IVissc d’ Avenues, pi. xix., lines 7, 8). The 
natui'id inferances from this pawiage are that PhUi- 
hotp wrote in the full {lossessioo of his mental facul- 
ties at the age of 1 10 years, and that his father was 
still leiguing at the time, and, thei*eibre, had aihiincd 
the age of about 1 30 years, or 11101 * 6 . The luialngy 
of all other documents of the kind known to us does 
not ptM'tnit a ditferent oonolusion. That Ptah-hotp 
was the son of Assa is probable fi*om inscriptions in 
tombs at Aleinpliis ; that he was a king's eldest son 
is expi'essly stated by himself ( Facsimile^ &c., pi. v., 
lines 6, 7). Yet hi* had not succeeded liis father at 
the time of his writing, nor iloes ho mention that 
sovereign as dead. The ndgns assigned by l||laiietho 
to the Shepherd-Kings of thi*) dynasty seem indi- 
cative of a greater age than that of the Egyptian 
sovereigns (Cory’s Ancient Fratjmenls, 2ud ed., 
pp. 114, 133). It has been suggested to us by 
1^1 r. (■(KMlwiu that 110 yeai*s may bo a vague 
terra, meaning “ a very long life it seems to be 
so used in papyri of a later time (n.c. cir. 1200). 
We larely thus employ the terra cenfeiiaiian, more 
commonly employ iiig sexagenarian and octogcnaiism, 
and this term is theiefore indicative of a gi-eater 
longevity than 0111*8 mnong tl^e Egyptians. If the 
110 years of Ptoli-hotp lie vague, we must still 
suppose him to have attaiiic<l to an* extreme old age 
during his father’s lifetime, so that we can scarcely 
reduce the numbers 110 and about 130 more than 
ten years respectively. This Egyptian document 
is of the time of the Fifteenth Dynasty, and of 
so realistic and circumstantial a character in its 
histoiical bearings that the facts it states admit of 
no disphte. Other records tend to confirm tlie^ 
inferences wo hc*ivo here drawn. It seems, how- 
ever, prebable, that such instances of longevity 
were exceptional, and perhaps more usual among 
the foreign settlers iii Egypt than the natives, 
and we ha^ no ground for considering that the 
length of |ffincrations whs then geneially different 
from wharit now is. For tliese reasons we find 
no difficulty in accepting the statements as to the 
longevity of Abraham and cei-tain of his descendants, 


• Bunsen reckons Abrahaai*s yr. 75 as 1, and yr. 
100 as 35^ and* makes the sum of this Interval ftom 
the numbers 315 {^fypVa Tlace^ i. p. 180). This is 
inaeftnrate, since if 75=^1, then 100 = 26, and the 
interval is 216. 

d Bunsen ridicules Dr. Baumgarteii of Kiel for spp- 
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and can go on to examine the details of the period 
under consideration as made out fiom evidenc-c re- 
quiring this adiiiissioti. The narrative uffoi'ds the 
following j||ia which we phwo imdcr two (icriods — 
1 . that n|p Abram’s leaving Ilaran to Jacob’s 
entering Egypt, and 2. that from Jacob's cntej'iug 
Egypt to the Exodus. 


1. Apfo of Abram on leaving: llarsm 7!i } 

at Isaac’s birth . 1 00 

Age of Isaac at Jacob’s birth . . 00 

Age of Jacob on entering Egypt . I OO 

216 or 215 jr*..** 

2. Age of Levi on entering Egypt . . . . cii. -15 

. Kesidue of his life !I2 

Oppression after the dcatli of Jacob's sons 
(Ex. i. 6. 7, seqii.). 

Ago of Moses at Exi^us HO 

172 

Ago of Joseph in the same year 30 

Besidue of his life 71 

Age of Moses at Kvodus HO 


151 

These data make up about 387 or 388 yeara, to 
which it is reasonable to make some addition, since it 
appears that all .losepli’s generation died before the 
oppiesbion commenced, and it is probable that it 
had begun some time b^re the birth of Moses. The 
sum we thus obtain cannot be far different from 
430 years, a peiio«l Ibr the whole sojourn that 
iheso data must thus be held to eon firm. The 
genealogies relating to the time of the dwelling in 
Egypt, if continuous, which there is much reason 
to suppose some to be, are not repugnant ‘to this 
sehemc; but on the other hand, one alone of 
them, ^at of Joshua, in 1 Clu*. (vii. 23, 23, 20, 
27) 1 / a sncccssioity can be reconciled with the 
opinion that dates the 430 yeara from Jacob's en- 
tering into Egypt. The historical evidence should 
be e.arefully wcigheil. Its chief point is ilie incifaM* 
of the Israelites fiom the few souls W'ho ivent with 
Jacob into Egypt, mid Joseph and Jiis sous, to tlie 
six hundred thousand men who came out at the 
Exodus. At tlie former date tlic folloiving are enu- 
merated — “ besides Jacob’s sons’ wives,” Jacob, his 
twelve sons and one daughter (13), his fifty-one 
grandsons and one gi-nnddaughter (52), and his/oiu* 
gi*cat-gi'andsons, making, with the pati*i^ch himself, 
seventy souls (Gen, xlvi. 8-27). The generation 
to which children would be bom about this date 
may thus be held to have been of at least 51 pah's,*' 
since all are males except one, who most probably 
morritd a cousin. This computation takes no ac- 
count of polygamy, which was oeitainly practised 
at the time by the Hebrews. This first genei'ation 
must, exci’pt there were at the time other female 
grandchildren of Jacob besides the one mentioned 
(comp. Gen. xlvi. 7)» have takm foreign wives, and 
it is reasonable to suppose the same to Imve been con- 
stantly done afterwards, tliough probably in a less 
d^ee. ' We cannot therefore found our calculation 
solely on these 51 pairs, but must allow for poly- 
gamy and foreign marriages. These admissions 


posing a residue of 56 pairs froiif 70 souls. ** This 
remainder of 56 pair out of 70 souls puts us very 
much in mind of Falstaff’s mode of reckoning” 
{JSgypfa Placet i. p. 178). Had the critic read Gen. 
xM. ho would not have made this extraordinary 
mistake, and allowed only three wives to 67 men. 
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lieing motlc, aiid Uiu (>s{)ocial blcssiug which attended 
the poople bunie in mind, the interval of aboHt 215 
years does not seem too shoi t for the iucronse. On 
the whole, we have no hesitation in accepting the 
4-.‘10 years aa the length of the intei-val Irom Abram's 
leaving Haran to the E\odus. 

C. Third Peiiod, from the Exodus to the Founda- 
tion of Solomou*s Temple. — There is but one jNXssjige 
from which we obtain the length of this jicnud as a 
whole. It is that in which the h'oundation of the 
Temple is dated in the 4d0th (Heb.), or 44t)th 
(LXX.) year after the Exodus, in the 4tli yr. ‘2nd m. 
of St)lomon*s i*eign (1 K. vi. 1). Subtiucting fiom 
480 or 440 yrs. the lii*st thice yra. of Solomon and 
the 40 of David, we obtain (480-4II-) 437 or 
(440 — 43 = ) 397 yis. These results we have first 
to compare with the dctiiched numbei's. These are 
as fi)IIows: — A. From Exodus to death of Aloses, 
40 yrs. B. Leadeihhip w Joshua, 7-4-j? yra. C. 
Intel \al l)etw<‘en Joshua’s death ainl the First Servi- 
tude x yrs. D. Servitudes and rule of Judges until 
Eli’s death, 430 yrs. E. Peihal fiom Eli’s ileatli to 
iSjiul’s accession, ‘20-4- yj's. F. Saul’s reign, 40 yra. 
(i. Ihivid’s reign, 40 yra. II. Solomon’s reign to 
Foiiudation of 'remplo, 3 yrs. Sum, 3 ar-p.'iSO yra. 
It i". ftossiblc to obtain aj>pro.xim}itivoly the length 
of the three wanting numbers. Joshua’s age at the 
Exodus was 20 or ‘20-l-.f yra. (Nuin. xiv. ‘20, 30), 
.and at his death, 110 : theiefore the utmost length 
of his 1 ule must be (1 10 — ‘20-f 40 — ) 50 yra. After 
Joshua there is the time of the Elders whoovcalixotl 
him, then a period of disobedience mid idolatry, a 
servitude of 8 yis., deliverance by Othniei the sou 
of Kena/, the neph<‘w of (‘.aleli, anil rest for 40 yra, 
until Othniel’s death. 'I'he duration of Joshim’s 
government is liiniUvl by the ciicumstnnce that 
(’aleh’s lot was apjioitioned to him in the 7th ye.ir 
of the occu|vition, an<l Iheiefoic of Joshua’s rule, 
when he was 85 yra. old, and that he conquered 
the lot afW .loshna’s death. Caleb cannot be sup- 
powsl to liave been a very old man on taking his 
portion, and it is unlikely that he would have 
wait«*d long liofore attacking the heathen who held 
it, to say nothing of the poitioii being his claimeil 
rowan] fJir not having feared tlic Atiakim who dwelt 
tlioro, a rewanl premised him of the Lonl by Alosea 
and claimed of Joshua, who alone of his fellow-spies 
had shown the same faith and courage (Num. .xiv. 
‘24 ; l)put. i. .'JG; .Josh, xiv. 6 rtdfji'w., xv. 13-19; 
Jiulg. i. 9-1.5, 20). If we sup{iose that Caleb set 
out to conquer his lot aliout 7 years after its ap- 
|K)itiomnent, then Joshua’s rule would be .about 
1 3 yra,, and he wouhl have been a little oMer than 
(\alob. The interval between Joshua’s de.ath an<l 
the Firet Servitude is limited by the histoiy of 0th- 
iiiel. He was ulrnuly a warrior when Caleb con- 
quered his lot; he lived to deliver Israel frein the 
AIe.sopotamian oppressor, and died at the end of the 
subsequent 40 yrs. of icst. Sup{xising Othniei to 
liave been 30 yrs. old when Caleb st*t out, and 110 
yrs. at his death, 32 yrs. would remain for the 
intei’vnl in question. 'Hie rule of Joshua may Im* 
therefore reckoned to have been about 1 3 yra., and the 
subsequent interval to the First Sei-vitiidc about 32 
yra., altogether 47 yra. These numbers canrio#be 
considered exact ; but they can hoixlly be fm* wrong, 
more especially the sum. The residue of Samuel‘’8 
jmlgeship after the 20 yrs. from Eli's death until 
the solemn fast and victoiy at Mizpch, can scaixxdy 
have much exceeded 20 yra. Samuel must have 
still young at the time of Eli’s death, and he 
died very near the close of Saul’s reign fl Sam. 
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XXV. 1, xxviii. 3). If he were 1() yis. old at the 
former date, and judged for 20 yrs. after the victory 
at Aliz{)eh, he would have boon near 90 yra. old 
(10?-f 20-f20?-l-38?) at his death, which ap})eara 
to hare been a long period of life at ih.at time. If 
we thus suppose the three unceitain intoiT.nls, the 
r^idue of Joshua’s rule, the time after his death to 
the Firat Seivitude, mid Samuel’s rule after the 
victory at Mizpch to have been respectively 6, 32, 
and 20 yra., the sum of the whole period will .be 
(580-f-58 = ) G38 yra. Two independent large 
numbera seem to confirm this result. One is in St. > 
Paul’s addlc^s at Autio<'h of Pisidia, W'hcre, after 
speaking of the Exodus and the 40 yra. in the 
desert, he adds ; “ And when he had destroyed seven 
nations in the huid of Channan, he divided their 
land unto them by lot. And after that he gave 
[unto them] judges about the sjmeo of four bundled 
and fifty yeai^, until Samuel the pi ophet And nfter- 
wani they dediod a king” (.\cts xiii. 19, 20, 21). 
This interval of 4.50 yra. nuiy be Muiously ex- 
plained, as commencing with Othniel’s deliver- 
ance mid ending with Eli’s death, a jicliod which 
the mimlN'ra of the earlier books of flic Bible, if 
addtnl together, make 422 yra., or os commoncinc 
with the Fiist Semtiule, 8 yr.s. more, 430 yis^ 
.or with Joshua’s death, whii-h would raise these 
tmmlH'rs by aliout 80 yra., or again it may Ik* 
held to end at Saul’s accTssion, wliich would laise 
the mimijera given I’esjjectively by about 40 yra. 
However explained, this sum of 459 yrs. siippmts 
the authority of the smaller numbera ns foiming an 
essentially con ect measure of the perioil. ’J'lic other 
large number occura in Jephthah’s message to the 
king of the Children of Aimnoii, where the period 
during which Isiael had held the land of the Amo- 
rites fiom the first conquest either up to the begin- 
ning of the Servitude from which they were about 
to freed, or up to the very time, is given as 
300 yi^s. (Judg. xi. 26). The smaller numbers, with 
the addition of 38 yis. for two unceriain jieriods, 
would make these intervals res|>ectivelv 34G and 
364 yiv. Hero, thciofoie, there ;i}>peais to bo an- 
other agreement with the smaller nunibeis, although 
it does not amount to a positive ugimnciit, sinre 
the meaning might be either thi-oe cenfiiiies, ns a 
vague Slim, or about 300 yrs. So far ns the evi- 
dence of the pnVnbera goes, we must decide in favour 
of the lengcr intenal fiom the Exodus to the build- 
ing of the Fiist Temple, in piefciencc to the pcrioil 
of 480 or 440 yrs. The cviilcncc of the genon- 
logies has been held by sinne to sustain a diflcrent 
conclusion. These lists, ns they now stand, would, 
if of continuous generations, be deciiiedly in favour 
of an inteival of about .300, 4o0, or even .500 years, 
Bomc being mucli shortiT than othera. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to reduce them to ronsisteiicy with 
each other without arbitrarily altering some, lUid the 
result with those who have follow^ tln'in as the 
s.'ifest guides has licen the adoption of the shoilJ‘si 
of the numbers just givcq, about 300 yra.« 'fho 
evidence of the genealogies may tberefure be consi- 
dciTil as jirebably leading to the rejecticwi of all nu- 
merical statements, but &s |)erha[is less incr)nsiKt4Mit 
with th.at of 480 or 440 yrs. than witli the rest. 
We have ali-eady shown (^Technical Chronolonfj) 
whnt htiong reasons there are si|gainst using the 

• Both Bunsen {Egypt's Plaet^ i. pp. 176, 7) and 
I.epsius {Vhron. d. Aeg. 1. p. 369) sappose the genea- 
lojry of Sliiml the son of Uxxinh the Levito (1 Chr. v|. 
22-24, comp. 33-.38) to be that of Saul the king of 
Israel, an alino'^t unnceountiihle mistake. 

V 2 
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Hebrew genealogies to nuaisure time. Wc prefer 
to hold to the evidence of tlie niimlMrs, and to take 
as the most Hatisfactoi y the interval of about 6118 
yrs. from the KxtNlub to tho Foundation of Solomon's 
Temple. 

D. Fourtli Period, from the Foundation of So- 
lomon*^ Temple to its Destruction. — We hjive now 
reached a period in which the ditieiencesof chronolo- 
gcra arc no longer to be measunxl by centuries but 
by tens of yeai's and even single years, atid t(t wards | 
the close of which accumey is attainable. The most 
important mimbei-s in the Bible ara generally stated 
more than once, and several means are affoided by 
which their accuracy c;m be tested. The principal 
o! these tests ara Uie statements of kings* ages at 
their accessions, the double dating of the ac^cessions 
of kings of Jndoh in the reigns of kings of Israel 
and llie converse, and ilie donble reckoning by the 
years of kings of Judah and of Nebuchadnezzar. : 
Of these tests the most valuable is the second, | 
which extends through the greater pait of the {leriuti 
under consideration, and prevents our making any 
very seriods en or in computing its length. The men- 
tions of kings of Egypt and Assyrid contemporary 
^ith Hebrew soveroigns are also of importance, and 
are likely to be more so, when, as we may expect, 
the chronological plmies of all the>e coiitempomrics 
are more nearly detei mined. All recoivls therefore 
tending to fix the chioiiologies of Egypt and Assy- 
ria, as well as of Babylonia, arc of great value 
from their bearing on Hebrew chronology. At 
present the most impoitant of such iccoids is PUv> 
lcmy*s (liuion, from which no sound chronologer 
will venture to deviate. If all the Biblical evi- 
douce is carefully collected and compared it will 
be found that some small and great inconsistencies 
necessitate eei*tain changes of the numhere. The 
amount of the former class has however been much 
exaggeratcnl, since several suj»[)Oscd inconsistencies 
depend U]xm the non-recognition of the mode of reck- 
oning regnal yeai’s, from the coniinencement of the 
year and not from the day of the king's accession. 
The gi’oater difficulties and some of the smaller 
(»nnnt be resolved without the sup]H)iat ion that 
numbers have l)ccu altered by copyists. In these 
cases our only resource is to projmse an emenda- 
tion. We must never take refuge in the iilea of an 
interregnum, since it is a much more violent hypo- 
thesis, considering tlie £iets of the history, than 
the conjectural cliange of a number. Two interreg- 
nums have however been supfiosed, one of 11 vra. 
between Jeroboam II. and Zacharia]^, and the other, I 
of 9 yrs. between Pekah and Hoshca. The fbimer ! 
supposition might seem to receive some support 
from the words of the prophet Hosea (x. .'1, 7, 
and perhaps 15), which however may as vrell imply 
a lax government, and the great power of the 
Israelite princes and captains, ns an ab-solute anarchy, 
and we must remember tho improbability of a pow- 
oriul sovereign not having been at once succeeded 
by his son, and of the people having been content 
» 

r In tho book of Daniel (i. 1) the 3rd year of 
Jehoiakim is given instead of the 4th, which may he 
accounted for by the circumstance that tho Baby- 
lonian year commenced earlier than the Hebrew, so 
that Nebuchadnezzar's Ist would commence in Jehoi- 
akim’s 3rd, and be current in his 4th. In other 
books of the Bible tho years of Babylonian kings seem 
to be generally Hebrew current years. Two other diiR- 
culties may be noticed. The 18th year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar in Jcr. Hi. 29 seems to bo for the 19th. The 


to remain for some yenra without a king. It is still 
more unlikely that in Hoshca’s ciusc a king's mur- 
derer sliould have l>een able to take his place alter 
an inteiTal of 9 yrs. We prefer in botli civses to 
suppose a longer reign of the earlier of the two 
kings between whom the iiiterregnuins tue conjcc- 
tui^. With the exception of these two inteneg- 
nums, we would accept the computation of the 
interval we are now considering given in the 
maigin of the A. V. It must be added, that 
the date of the conclu.sion of this pei'iod there 
given B.c. 588* must be corrected to 586. The 
received chronology as to its intci'vals cannot indeed 
be held to be beyond question in the time before 
Josiah's accession up to the Foundation of the 
Temple, but we cannot at present attain any 
bettor positive result than that W'e have accepted. 
The whole period may ^erefore be held to be of 
about 425 yrs., that or the undividwl kingdom 
120 yrs., that of the kingdom of Judah about 388 
j yrs., and that of the kingdom of Ismcl about 25.5 
yrs. It is scarctely possible that these numlicrs can 
be more than a \cry few years wrong, if at all. 
(For a fuller treatment of the chronology of the 
kings, see IsRAKL, l\iNOix>M OF, and Jui)A.ii, 
Kingdom of.) 

E. Fifth Period, from the Dcstnictiou of Solo- 
mon's Temple to the Ketuiii fiom the Babylonish 
Captivity. — The detennination of the length of this 
period depends upon the date of the return to Pii- 
iestinu. The decree of Cyrus leading to that event 
was made in the 1st year of his reign, doubtless at 
Babylon (Ezr. i. 1), u.c. 538» but it does not seem 
certain that the Jews at once returned. So gieat a 
migiiition must have occupiixl much time, and 
about two or three yrs. would not seem too long 
an iut«i'val for its complete accomplishment after 
the promulgation of the. deci ee. Two numbers, held 
by .some to k* i Jentiail, must here Iw considei erl. One 
is, the period of 70 yre., during which the tyranny 
of BtHbyloii over Palestine and the East generally 
was to last, prophcsieil by Jeremiah (xxv.), and the 
other, the 70 yra. captivity (xxix. 10 ; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 
21 ; Dan. ix. 2). The (‘ommencenient of tholbiiner 
pciiod is plainly the 1st year of Nebuchadnezzar 
and 4th of Jehoiakim (Jcr. xxv. 1), when the suc- 
cesses of the king of Btabyloii began (xlvi. 2), and 
the miseries of Jerusalem (xxv. 29),*“ and the con- 
clusion, the fall of Babylon (ver. 26). Ptolemy's 
Canon counts from the aocession of Nebuchadnezzar 
to that of Cyrus 66 yra., a numlier sulliciently near 
to tho round sum of 70, which may indeed, if the 
yrs. be of 360 days ( Year) represent at the utmost 
no more tlian about 69 tropical yrs. The kmons 70 
years of captivity would seem to be the same period 
as this, since it was to terminate with the retuni of^ 
the captives (Jer. sxix, 10). The two passages in* 
Zech., which speak of such an interval as one of 
desolation (i. 12), and during which fasts connected 
with the last captivity had been kept (vii. 5), are 
not irreconcilcablo with this explanation : a famous 

difficulty of the 37th year of Jehoiachin's captivity, 
12(|^. 2dd. (Jer.), or 27 (2 K.), falling according to 
the rendering of the A. V. in the Ist year of Evil-Mero- 
dach (Jer. lii. 31 ; 2 K. xxv. 27), may bo explained, 

; as Dr. Hlneks suggests, either by supposing the Heb., 
** in the year when he was king,'* to mean that ho 
reigned but one year instead of two, as in tho canon, 
or that Evil-Merodaoh is not the lluarodamiu of the 
canon {Joum. Sacr. Lit, Oct. 1858). 
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post period might be sjwkcn of, as the modems 
s])eak of the Thirty Years War. These two pas- 
sitges are,* it must be noticed, of Uid'ei'ent dates, 
the first of the ‘ind year of Darius Hystaspis, the 
second of the 4 th year. — This period wo consider 
to be of 48+jj yrs., the doubtful numlier being the 
time of the reign ot Cyius before the letnm to 
Jerusalein, piobably a i«])acc of about two or three 
years. 

Principal systems of Biblical Chronology . — 
Upn the data we have considered three principal 
systems of Biblical Chronology have been founded, 
which may be ternied the Long System, the Short, 
:uid the Kabbinical. There is a fourth, which, 
although an ollshoot in jiart. of the last, can scarcely 
be tennwl biblical, inasmuch as it de{K'nds for the 
most pai-t upon theories, not only independent of, 
hut repugnant to the Bible: this last is at pi(>sent 
iM'Culiar to Baron Bunsen. Before noticing these 
systems it is desirable to point out some chamctei- 
istics of those who have suppoitwl them, which 
may sei-ve to ai<l our judgment in seeing how far 
they aro trustworthy guides. All, or alnfbst all, 
have erml on the side of claiming for their rc-sults 
a greater accuracy than the nature of the evi- 
tlencG iijxm which they i-estinl rendered possible. 
Another failing of these chronologom is a tendency 
to (K’cept, through a kind of false analogy, long or 
short, numbers and computations lor intervals, rather 
acconling as they have ailopted the long or the short 
lei'koiiing of the patriiiichal genealogies tliau on a 
consideration of special cvideiiu*. It is as though 
they were rewdved to make the sum as great or as 
small as possible. The Itabbins have in their ehi*o- 
nology afibrdcil the strongest example of this error, 
having so shortened the intervals, as even egregiously 
to tliiow out the dates of the time of the Pei'rian 
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ntle. The Geniinn school is here an exception, 
for it has genemlly fallen into an opposite extieme 
and required a far greater tiiile than any derivable 
from tlie Biblical numbers for the earlier ages, while 
taking the Rabbinicnl date of the Kxodiis, and so 
has put two portions of its chi’onology in violent 
Muitiast. We do not lay much stress upon the 
opinions of the eaily Christian writers, or even 
Josephus: their method was uncritical, and they 
accepted the numbers best known to them without 
any feeling of doubt. We shall therefore confine 
oui'selves to the moilcnis. 

The principd advixuites of the Long Chronology 
are Jackson, Halos, .-md Dcs-Vignolcs. They take 
the LXX. for the pitriarchnl generations, and ado]>t 
the long interval fiom the Kxoilus to the Foundation 
of Solomon’s Temple. The Short (Chronology has 
hail a multitude of illustiioiis supportei-s owing to 
its having be(>n from .Terome's . time the reeognisiHl 
system of the West. Ussher may be cousidei ed ns 
its most able advoeatt>. He follows the lleb. in 
tlie pitviarchal generations, and lakes the 480 yi-s. 
from the Hxodus to the Foundation of Solomon’s 
'reniple. The Kabbinical Chronology has lately come 
into intich notice fioin its {inrtial reception, chiefly 
by the fiermnii school. It nwepts the biblical nuin- 
hei-s, but makes tlie most arbitrary (‘onx^’tions. l*or 
the date of the Kxodus it has been virtually acceptcnl 
by Bunsen, Lepiiis, and Loixl A. Hervey. The 
system of Bunsen we have been compelled to con- 
stitute u fourth class of itself. For the time 
before the KxinIiis he diM^rds all biblical chrono- 
logical data, and reasons altogether, as it apjavirs 
to us, on philological considerations. The Ibllow- 
ing table exhibits the principal dates according to 
five writers. 


« 

Hales. 

Jackson. 

Ussher. 

Fetavius. 

Bunsen. 


B.C. 

B.r. 

B.r. 

B.r. 

B.C. 

Creation 

5411 

5426 

4004 

3983 

(Adam) eir. 20,000 

Flood 

3155 

3170 

2348 

2327 

(Noah) cir. 10,000 

Abr.iin leaves llaran 

2078 

2023 

1921 

1961 

Kvoclus 

1648 

1593 

1491 

1531 

1320 

Foundation of iSoloninn’s Temple 

1027 

1014 

1012 

1012 

1004 

Destruction of „ » • • 

586 

586 

588 

.580 

5H6 


’flip principal diKigreenients of tlu'sc chronologem, 
besides those already indicated, must lie noticed. 
In the post-fliluvian periixl Hales rojects the Second 
Cainan tmd i*eckons Terah’s age at Abram’s biiih 
1:10 instead of 70 yeara ; Jackson accepts the Second 
Cainan and docs not make any change in tlie second 
rose ; Usher and Fetavius follow the Heb., but the 
former alters the generation of Tcroh, while the latter 
does not. Bunsen requires “ for the Hoachian period 
ateut ten millcnia before our era and for the begin- 
ning of our race another ten thousand yearn, or very 
little more” (^Outlines, vol. ii. p. 12). These con- 
clusions necessitate the almndonmcnt of all belief in 
the historical chainoter of the biblical account of] 
the times Ijefijre Abi*aham. We cannot here discuss 
the grounds upon which they seem to be founded: 
Jt may be statel, however, tliat those grounds may 
be considered to be wholly philoli^cal. The writer 
docs indeed speak of “fhets andTtraditions:” his 
tacts, however, as far as we can perceive, are the 
echulto of a theory of language, and tradition is, 
n«m Its nature, no guide in chronology. How far 
language cun be taken as a guide is a very haid 


question. It is, however, certain that no Semitic 
scholar has accepted Bunsen’s thooiy. For the time 
trom the Exodq^ to the Foundation of Solomon’s 
Temple, Ussher alone takes the 480 yrs. ; the rest, 
except Bunsen, lulojit longer periods according to 
their explanations of the other numbers of this 
interval ; but Bunsen calculates by genei ations. We 
have already seeu the groat risk that is run in 
adopting Hebrew genealogies for the measure of 
time, both generally and in tliis case. The jieriiKl of 
the kings, from the foundation of Solomon’s Temple, 
is very nearly the same in the computations of 
Jackson, Usslier, and Fetavius : Hales lengthens it 
by supposing an interregnum of 1 1 yrs. after the 
death of Amaziah ; Bunsen shoitens it by reducing 
the reign of Manasseh from 55 to 45 yrs. The 
fonner theory is improbable and uncritical , tlw 
latter is merely the result of a supposed necessity, 
which we shall see has not liq^u <ptavcd to exist; it 
is thus needless, and in its form as uncritical as th^ 
otiier. 

PrtJbiihle deienninntion of dates uni intervals.-^ 
Having thus gone over the biblical data, it only re- 
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mains for us to statt* what wo believe to be the 
most satisfauitory scheme of chronology, derivetl 
from a comivirison of these with ibreign data. 
We shall end<'avour to esfcd)li*»h on independent 
evidence, either exactly or approxiinativcly, certain 
main dates, and shall be content if the numbtMs 
we have pnwiously obtained for the intervals be- 
tween them do not greatly disagiec wkli those tJuis 
atlbuled. 

1. Dstte of the lX*$truction of Solomon's Temple. 
— 'file 'femple was destroyed in the 19th year 
of Nebuchadnezzar, in the Tith month of the Jewish 
year (Jer. lii. 12, 13; 2 K. xxv. 8, 9). In IHo- 
lemy’s Canon, this yenr is current in the proleptic 
Julian year, n.o. 586, and the 5th month may 
be considcreil as about equal to August of that 
year. 

2. Synchronism of Josiah and Pharaoh Necho. — 
The death of Josiah can be clearly shown on 
biblical evidence to have taken place in the 22inl 
year before that in whi(!h the temple was di*- 
stroyed, that is, in the Jewish year fioni the 
spring of ».C. 608 to the spiing of 607. Necho’s 
1st ye»ir is jii’oved by the Apis-tjiblets to have lM*f*ii 
most probably the Kgyptiaii vague yejir, Jan. li.t! 
609-8, but ];)ossibly H.c. 610-9. The exfieilitiou in 
opixtsing which Josiah fell, cannot be reitsonably 
dated earlier than Necho’s 2nd year, U.c. 609-8 
or 608-7. It is im]X)rtant to notice that no eailier 
date of the destruction of the temple than n.C. 586 
can be reconciled with the chronology ol‘ Nwho’s 
reign. We have thus n.C. 608-7 for the last year 
<»f .josiah, and 6^8-7 for that of his accession, the 
foroier <late falling within the time iiulioitod by 
the chronology of Necho’s reign. 

.8. Synchronism of llezekiali and Tirhakah. — 
Tiihakah is mentioned ns an opponent of Seniui- 
chcrib shortly before the iniiaculous destruction of 
his army in, according to the present text, the 
14th year of Ilezekiah. It has been lately proved 
from the Apis-tiiblets that Ihe 1st yearofTiihakiih’s 
reign over Egypt was the vague yetir current in 
U.C. 689. The 14th yejir of Ilezekiah, acconling 
to the received chronology is ii.c. 713, and, if we 
cortect it two yrs. on account of the lowering 
of the date of the destruction of the Temple, ii.o. 
711. Jf (I{.awlinson’s JTerod, vol. i. p. 479, n. I ) we 
hold tliat the cx|)edition d.ated in Hezekiah’s 14th 
year was diftereiit from tliat whicli endwl in the de- 
struction of the Assyrian amiy, we must still place 
the latter event before n.C. 695. There Is, tlicre- 
fore, a primA fade discre|)a!u*y of at lca,st 6 yi-s, 
Punsen {liibchcerkt i. p. ccevi.) unhesitatingly re- 
duces the reign of Manasseh fiom 55 to 45 yrs. 
I.epsius (KonijfshHchf p. 104) more critically bikes 
the 35 yi-s. of the LXX. as the true dumtion. 
Were .-m alteration demanded, it would sj'em best 
to make Mannsseh's computation of his reign com- 
mence with liis father’s illness in preference to 
taking the conjectural number 45 or the very short 
one 35. The evidence of the chronology of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian kings is, however, we 
think, eondusive in favour of tlie sum of 55. In 
the Bible we are told th.at Shalmaneser laid siege 
to Samaria in the 4th year of Hezekisih, and that it 
was taken in the 6th year of that king (2 K. xviii. 9, 
10). The Assyrian inscriptions indicate the taking 
of the city by Sai^n^n his 1st or 2nd year, whence 
Uve must suppose cither that he completed the enter- 
prise of Shalmaneser, to whom the captm'c is not 
expressly a.scribeil in the ScTiptures, or that ho took 
the crevht of .an event which happened just before 
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his accession. The 1st year of Sargon is shown by 
the inscriptions to have been exactly or nearly equal 
to the 1st of Merodach-Balarlin, Mnrdocempadus ; 
therefore it was current B.c. 721 or 720, and the 
2nd yrar, 720 or 719. This would place Heze- 
kiah’s accession u.c. 726, 725, or 724, the 3rd 
being the very date the Hebrew nuinljers give. 
Again, Merodnch-Baladaii sent niessengere to Heze- 
kiah immediately afler his sickness, and therefoie 
in about his 1.5th year n.C. 710. Acc-ording to 
Ptolemy’s Canon, Maidoceinpadus reigned 721-710, 
and, accoi*ding to Berosus, seiztMl the regsil iM)wer for 

0 months before Elibns, the Belihiis of the ('anon, 
and therefore in about 703, this being, no doubt, 

1 second reign. Here the preponderance of pai- 
lence is in favour of the earlier dates of Hezeki.'ih. 
Thus far the chronological data of Egypt and 
Assyrl'i appear to clash in a manner that seems at 
firat sight to present a hopeless knot, but not on 
this accoimt to I)e rashly cut. An examination of 
the facts of the histoiy has ailonUsl Dr. Hinds 
XV hat we believe to be the true explanation. 'I’ir 
hakah, he obseiTcs, is not explicitly tenned Pli.i- 
raoh or king of Egypt in the Bible, })iit king of 
Cush or Ethiopia, fioni which it might be infencil 
that at the time of SennyLchcrib’s disastrous inva- 
sion he had not assurnisl the crown of Egypt, ’fhe 
Assyrian inst'riptions of Sennacherib mention kings 
of Egypt ;ind a cc)ntem|x)niry king of Ethiopi.i 
in nlli.ance with them. The histoiy of Egypt at 
the time, obtained by a c«)nq)}irisoi^ of the evkUiae 
of Hi'rodotus anti others with that of Maneth«)’s 
lists, would leatl to the same or a similar con- 
clusion, which nj)pears to be remarkably confirmed 
by the prophecies of Isaiah. We hold, theielbre, 
as most probable, that, at the time of Senna- 
•herib’s disastrous expedition, Tirhakah was king 

of Ethiopia in alliance with the king or kings 
of Egypt. It only remains to ascertain what e\ i- 
dence there is for the d.ate of this expedition. 
Eii>t it must be noted that the warlike operations 
of Sonnaelierib recorded in the Bible have been 
awijecturcd, as alreaily mentioned, to be those of 
two ex{M>diiions. The fine paid -by Hezekiah is 
m-orded in the inscriptions ns a result of an expe- 
tlitioii of Seniinchrrih’s 3rd year, which, by a eoin- 
parison of Ptolemy’s Canon with Beiosus, must 
be dated ii.c. 700, which would fall so near the 
close of the reign of the king of Judah, if no 
.alteiation be made, that the siip])Osed sei^ond exjs-- 
ditinn, of whiidi there would naturally he no recoi •! 
in the Assyrian annals on account of its cala- 
mitous end, could not be placed much later. The 
biblical account would, however, ‘be most reason- 
ably exidaiiHMi by the supposition that the two 
expeditions were but two campiiigris of the sinie 
war, a war but temporarily interrupted by Heze- 
kiah’s Hiibmissinn. Since the first expedition fell 
in n.o. 700, we have not to suppase that the reign 
of Tirhakah* in Ethiopia cominem'ed more than 
11 yrs. at the utmost before his accession in Egypt, 
a supposition which, on the whole, is far prefcralile 
to the disl(x»iting attempts that have been mrnlc to 
lower the reign of Hezekiah. This would, how- 
ever, necessitate a sulwtitution of ff later date in the 
place of the 14tli year of Hezekiah for tlie lii>>t 
expedition. (See efpeciidly Dr. lliucks’s paper “ On 
the KeutificntioDs of Sacred and Profana Chrouo- 
logy, which the nowly-disrovcred Apis-steles render 
uocejwary,” in the Journal of Sacred Literature, 
Oct. 1858 ; and Eawlinson’s Herod, i. pp. 478-48i>). 
The synchronisms of Hoshen and Shalmanesci . 
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Pekiih Olid I'lgliith-PiltiSfr, Mcnahem and Pul, ' 
have nut yet b^n approximatively dctunniucd on 
double evidence. t 

4. St/nchranism of lieholmm nnJ Shishak , — | 
The biblUiU evidence for this synchronism is as j 
follows : KeholMHim ap{)ears to have come to the ; 
throne about 249 yis. before the accession of^ 
Hezckiali, and therefore B.C. cir. 978. The iiiva- • 
sioii of Shiblmk took 'placc in his 5t]\ year, by thib 
computiition, 9G9. iShishak was already on the 
throne when Jeioboain tied to him from Solomon. 
'Phis event happened during the building of Millo, 
&c., when Jerolainin was head of the workmen 
of the house of Joseph (1 K. xi. 2G-40, sec esp. 
ver. 29). The building of Millo and re(Kiiriug of 
the breaches of the city of l>avid was after the 
building of the house of Pharaoh's daughter, that 
was constructed about the same time as Solomon's 
house, the completion of which is ilat^nl in his 28nl 
ywir (1 K. vi. I, 87, 8H, vii. 1^2 I’hr. viii. 1). 
'Phis building is icwii-ded alter the (Krurronces of 
till* 24th year of Solomon, for Phamoh’s daughter 
remained in .JeniMilem until the king liad ended 
building his own house, and the temple, and the 
wall of JcruMilem reuiul about (1 K. iii. 1), and 
Millo was built after the removal of the queen 
(ix. 24) ; therefore, as Jeroboam was concenutl in 
this building of Millo and repairing the hreachcb, 
and was met “at that tinie*^ (xi. 29) by Ahijah, 
and in coq^ucnce had to flee from the country, 
the 24th or 25th year is the most pitillhlilc date. 
Thus Shibhak apiiciU's to have come t<i the threne 
at lesust 21 or 22 yrs. before his ’ex[NHlitlt)n against 
b’eholKwra. An inscription at the quarries of 
Silbilih in Upis'i* Kgypt records the cutting of 
btone in the 22nd ye^ir of Shebhonk 1., or Miishak 
lor constructions in the chief temple of Thelx's, j 
where we now liiid a recoid of his conquest of' 
Judah (ChuiniM)llion, LcUrcSf pp, 190, 191). On 
these gi'ounds we may phice the accession of Shishak 
li.C. cir. 990. 'Phe evidence of Manetho’s lists, 
(on]|Kired with the monuments, would pkicu this 
••vent within a few years of this date, tor they do 
not allow ub to put it much before or after li.C. 
IdOO, an aj»pioacii to coiioctness which at this 
l)erifHl is very valuable. It is not ])Ossible.here to 
discuss this evidence in detail. 

5. Exodus , — Arguments founded on independent 
eviden'x! atPoixi the best means of deciding which is 
the most jirolKible computation from Bibiiixd evi* 
donee of the date of the Kxodus. A comparison of 
the Hebrew cidendar with the Egyptian has h'd the 
writer to the Ibllowing itisult: — The civil com- 
mencement of the Hebrew yem* was with the new- 
niiM)n nearest to the autumnal C(|uinox ; and at the 
appreximative date of the Exodus obtained by the 
long reckoning, wo find that the Egyptian vague 
ycai* commenced at or about that point of time. 
This ajiproiimativc date, therefore, falls about the 
time at which the vague year and the Hebrew year, 
iUH dated fiom the autumnal equinox, neaily or 
exactly coincided in their commencements. It may 
be reasonably supposed that the Israelites in the 
time of the ojipression had made use of the vague 
year as the common year i>f the country, which 
indeed is rendered highly probable by the circum- 
s^icc that they hod mostly adopted the Egyptian reli- 
gion (Josh. xxiv. 14; Ez.xx. 7, 8), the celebrations 
of which were kept according to this year. When, 
tlierefore, the festivals of the Law rendered a yeai- 
virtually trepical necessary, of the kind either ixwtored 
or instituted at the Exodus, it seems most pnibable j 
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tlmt the ciiiTcait vogue ycai* was fixed under Moses. 
If this siip|M)sitiun be correct, we should exjiect to 
find tlmt the 14th day of Abib, on which tell the 
full-moon of the Passover of the Exodus, corie- 
b{N>uiled to the 14th dhy of a Phamenoth, in a vague 
year commencing about the autumnal etpiiiiox. It 
has been asc‘crtniiu\i by computation that a full moon 
fell on the 14th day of Plmmeiiotii, on Thursday, 
April 21st, in the yeai* n.c. 1(352.8 A full moon 
would not fall on the Nimo day of the vague year at 
a shoHter interval thtm 25 yre. liefbre or after this 
date, i^ile the tiij>h* coincidence of the new moon, 
vague year, luid autumnal (Hpiinox could not recur 
in less than 1500 vague yeai-s (A/nc. lirit. 8th cd. 
Eg apt. p . 458 ) . The «liite thus obtained is but 4 y re. 
eaiJicr than Hales's, and the interval from it to that 
of the Foundation of Solomon's Temple, ».o. cir. 
l(ri(b would be about (»42 yrs. or 4 yre. in ex- 
cess of tliat iM-eviously (tbtaiiuHl from the numerical 
stiitements in the Ihble. It must bo iNtriic in mind 
that tlie infeiences from the celebiation of great 
passovere aUo hsl us to about the kime time. 
In later aiticlc.s we shall show the manner in 
whidi the history of Egy])t agires with this con- 
clusion. [Euypt; Exouus, TiiK.] Setting aside 
Usher's prefereiiii* lor the 480 yrs., as resting upon 
evidence far less strong than the longer compu- 
tation, we must mention the princi]ial reasons 
iiigetl by Bunsen and Lepsius in supjKa't of the 
Kabbinical date. The reckoning by the genealogies, 
upon which this date rests, we lum* alreiuly shown 
to be uiisale. Sev'eml ])oints of historical evidence 
lue, however, bi ought fonvaidi by thi*se writi're as 
leivling to or confirming this date. Of thi'se the 
most ini|M)ftant is the siq^stsisl account of the 
Extslus given by Manetho, the Egyptian historian, 
placing the event at about the same time as the 
Kabbinical date. This nanntive, however, is, on 
the testimony of Josephus, who has jaeseivctl it to 
us, wholly (Wold of authority, lieing, accoiding to 
blanetho’s ow'ii showing, a leeord of uiuxatain anti- 
quity, and of an unknown writer, and not pait of the 
Egyptian annals. An indication ul date has aKo 
la-en supjmscd in the mention that the name of one 
of the trensui'e-<;itios built for Phaiaoh by the 
Israelities during the oppression, was Knamses (Ex. 
i. 11), probably the same place as the Itaineses 
elscwhcie mentioned, the chief town of a tiact so 
called. [Uamksks.] This name is the same as that 
of ceiiain well-known kings of Egyi*! of the jierirsl to 
which by this scheme the ExymIuk would Ih‘ leterred. 
If tlic stoiy given by Manetho be founded on a tine 
Ivnilition the great oppressor would have been 
Ibuneses II., second king of the 19th dynasty, 
whose reign Is variously assigned to the 14th and 
13th centuries n.C. It is fuither iiigcd that the 
fu-bt king Kameses of the Egyptian monuments and 
Manetho’s lists is the giandfathcr of this king, 
Itamescs I., who was the last sovereign of the 18tli 
dynasty, and reigned at the utmost about GO 
yre. before his giondoon. It must, however, lie 
observed, that there is great reason fur taking the 
lower dates of both kings, which would make the 
reign of the second after the Rabbinical date of the 
Exodus, and that in this cose both Manctho’s state- 
ment must be of course set aside, as placing the 
Exodus in tlie reign of tliis king's sou, and the older 
of the Biblical narrative mutt- be transposed that 

s T is was ciiloulated for the writer at the Iloyul 
Observatory, through the kindness of the Astroiloiner- 
Royal.-- Jforrtc Arg, p. 217. , 
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the building of Raamties should not fall bcfoi-e the , 
iiccession ot Rameses I. The tirguinent that there 
was no king Raineses before Ibimeses I. is obviously 
weak as a negative one, more especially as the names 
of very many kings of Egypt, •|)articularly those of 
the i>eriod to wliich we assign the Exodus, arc 
wanting. It loses almost all its force when we 
find that a sou of Aahmcs, Amosis, the head of the 
1 8th dytuusty, variously assigned to the 17th and 
lf)th centuries n.C. bore the name of Rameses, which 
name tiom its meaning (son of lia or the sw, tlie 
god of Heliopolis, one of the eight gi*eat gods of 
Egypt) would almost iici'essiU'ily l>e a not very un- 
common one, and Rtuirases might therefore liave 
been nainiHl fiom an eiirlicr king or ])niice U^ariug the 
name long before Itainescs I. The history of Egypt 
piesents gi'eat difficulties to the rccejttion of the 
theory together with the Biblical narrative, diill- 
culties so great that we think they could only In* 
removwl by abandoning a belief in the liistnrical 
ehamctor of that narrative : if so, it is obviously 
futile to found an argument upon a minute ]x>iiit, 
the occuiTencM* of a single name. The historical 
dilKcultics on the Hebrew side in the jieriod after the 
Exodus are not less serious, and have iiidiu‘e<l Bunsen 
to antfslnte Moses’ war beyond .loniin, and to com- 
press Joshua’s rule into the 40 yis. in the wilderness 
{ifibefwrrh^ pp. ccxxviii, ix), and &o, we venture 
to think, to forfeit his right to reason on th« dehiils 
of the narmtive relating to the ejulier jKTiod. I'his 
compression arises from the want of h|>ace for the 
Judges. The chronology of events so obtained is 
also ojien to the objection brought against the 
longer sidiemos, that tlie Israelites could not have 
been in Palestine during the cam|)aigns in the East 
of the Pharaohs of the 18th, 19th, and 20t.h 
dynasties, since it iloes not seem possible to throw 
tliose of Raineses HI. earlier than Bunsen’s date of 
the beginning of the conquest of western Palestine 
by the Hebrews, 'fhis qiK'stion, Involving that of 
the policies ami ivlatiou of Egypt and the Hebrews, 
will he discusser! iti later mticles. [Eovpt ; 
ICxoDiTS, THi:.] We therefore take b.o. 16.52 as 
the most satisfactoiy date of the Exodus (sec Duke 
of Noilhuinbcrland’s paper in Wilkinson’s Anc, JCtj, 
i. pp. 77-81 ; Bunsen, Bihetwerh^ i. pp. ccxi-ccxiii, 
ccwiii. seqq. ; l.epsius, Chronolotjic der Ae<jyptcr, 
i. pp. 814, seqq.) 

6. Date of the Ccmmmce}nent of the 430 year 
of Sojourn, — We luivc ali^eady given our reasons for 
holding Hie 4:)0 years of Sojouioi to have com- 
menced when Abraham enieixid Palestine, and that 
it does not seem certain that the I'^xodus was the 
anniversaiy of the day of arrival. It is reasonable, 
however, to hold that the iiitr*rval was of 430 com- 
plete years or a little more, commencing about the 
time of the vernal equinox, n.C. 2082, or nearer 
the beginning of that proleptic Julian year. Before 
this dat^we cannot attempt to obtain anything 
beyond an appioximntive chronology. 

7. JJate of the Dispersion. — ^Taking the LXX. 
numbers as most probable, the Dispersion, if co- 
incident with the birth of Peleg, must be placed 
B.C. cir. 2698, or, if wo accept IJsshcPs cori-ection 
of the age of Tcrefi at the birth of Abraham, cir. 
2758.** We do not give round numbers, since ^ing 
so might needlessly enlarge the limits of error. 

8. Date of the Flood. — Tlie Flood, as ending 

^ Abraham is said to have been 75 years old when 
he left Hamn (Gen* xii. 4), but this docs not neces- 
sarily imply that ho had done ntuie than enter upon 


about 401 yrs. befoie the birth of Pclog, would Ije 
placed B.C. cir. 3099 or 31,59. The year preceding, 
or Hie 402nd, was that mainly occupied by the 
catastrophe. It is most reasonable to suppose the 
Noochiaii colonists to have begun to spread about 
thi’ee centuries after the Flood, if the Division at 
Peleg*8 birth be really the same as the Disiiersinii 
after the building of the Tower, this supposed in- 
.terval would not be necessarily to be leugtheniHl, 
for the text of the account of the building of the 
Tower does not absolutely prove that all Noah’s 
descendants were concerned in it, and therefore some 
npiy have })rcviously taken their defiaidrurc fiom 
the primeval settlement. Tlie chronology of I'-gypt, 
derived from the monuments and Manetho, is liold by 
some to indicate for the foundation of its first king- 
dom a much earlier period than would be consistent 
with this stJiGine of approximative biblical dat«N. 
The eridence of the 'monuments, however, does not 
seem to us to cany back tliis event eai’lier tlmn 
the later part of the 28th century B.C. The As- 
syrians and Babylonians have not been proved, on 
satisfactory grounds, to liave reckoned W’k to so 
remote a time; but tlie evidence of their inonu- 
ment*!, and the fragments of their history pre- 
berviKi by ancient writei*s, as in the case of the 
Egyptians, cannot be reconciled with the shoit 
iuten^al prelorrcd by Usher. As far as we can 
learn, no iudepeudimt historical evidence points 
to an earlier period than the middle ^f the 28th 
century ^.C. as the time of the fouudaiion of 
kingdoms, although the chronology of Egypt reaches 
to aliout ihis period, while that of Babylon and 
otlier shitcs does not greatly fall short of the same 
antiquity. 

9. Date of the Creatim of Adam, — The num- 
bere given by the LXX. for the antediluvian 
|Mitriarc,hs would jilace the ci cation of Adam 2262 
yre. before the end of the Flood, or B.C. cir. 536 1 
or 5421. [R. S. P.] 

CHRYSOLITE (xpvirohlOos), Hie precious 
stone which garnished the seventh foundation of 
the New Jerusalem in St. John’s vision. Acconhng 
to Schleusner, a gem of golden hue, or mtlier of 
yellow streaked with gi'ccn and white. (See Pi in, 
xxvii. 9 ; Isidor. Origg xvi. 14.) It seems to have 
been a spi*cies of ttqiaz. [W. D.] 

CHRYSOPRA8US (xpv<rdirpcuror j chryso- 
prasus)t an Indian tnuisluceiit gem, so culled as 
resembling in colour the juice of the leek (irpAeray), 
with golden sjiots (xpwirdf)— a species of bt'iyl, 
supposed to be possessed of healing ])ower in 
diseases of the eyes. The word occure only once 
(in Rev. xxi. 20), where it is the tenth of Hie 
piecious stones with which Hie walls of the new 
Jenisalem weio gainished. Its spotted character 
may be inferred from the name given to it by Pliny 
(II. N, xxxvii. c. S)y parditlioSt from its resembling 
the leopnid-skin (see Braun, de Vest, Sac. Ileb. ii. 
c. 9, p. 509). [W. D.] 

CHUB (3^3 ; AijSvcs ; <7Au6), a word occur- 
ring only once in the Heb., the name of a people 
in alliance with Egypt in the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Ez. XXX. 5). “ Cush, and Phut, and Lud, 

and all Hie mingleij people and Chub, and 

the children of the land of the covenant, shall full 


bis 75th year. (Comp, the case of Noah, vli. 6, 11, 
13.) All the dates, therefore, before u.c. 2082, 
might have to be lowered one ycui. 
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by the swonl with them” (i. <?. no doubt the 
Egyptians : fsec ver. 4). The first three of these 
imiiies or dtteigiiations are of African peoples, un- 
less, but this is improbable, the Shemitc l^ud l>e in- 
tt'iKh'd by th<* thii-d (sec, however, xxvii. 10, xxxviii. 
r> ; is. Ixvi. 19 ; Jer. xlvi. 9) ; the fnui*th is of a 
jteople on the l^Igyptian frontier ; and the sixth pro- 
bably applies to the remnant of tlie Jews who had 
fiod into Egypt (eoinj). Dan.^i. 138, 110, 32, espe- 
cially the bust, where the covenant is not qualihe*! 
as “holy”), which was prophesied to {lerish for 
the most paii by the swoi-d and otherwise in that 
country (Jer. xlii. 10, 17, 22, xliv. 12, 13, 14, 27, 
28). This fifth name is therefore that of a coimtry 
or people in alli.'incc with Egypt, and probably of 
iiortheiii Africa, or of the lands near Egypt to the 
south. Some have prc»poswl to recognise Chub in 
the names of various Atriean places KojS^, a port 
on the Indian Ocean (Ptol. iv. 7, §U)), Xw/Sdr or 
XuPdO in Mauritania (iv. 2, §9), and K^fiiov or 
Ktafilov ill the Mareolic noine in Egypt- (iv. .'i) — 

( oiijcctui (‘s which are of no value except as showing 
the existence of similar names where wc might 
expect this to have had its place. Othei-s, however, 
think the present Hcb. text corrupt in this word. 
It has Is'en therefore proposed to read for 
Nuhia, JUS the Arab. vers, has “ the people the 
Noobeli,” whence it might be supposed that at 
hast one copy of the I.XX. had v lus the first letter: 
one Heb. MS. indeed reads 31^3 (Cod. 409, ap. 
ih* Rossi), The Ai*al). vers, is, however, of veiy 
slight weight, and although might be the 
aiK'icut Egypt i,iu foim or preiiuuciuiion of as 
Winer obsenes (s. ??.), yet wc have no authority 
of this kind for applying it to Nubia, or rather the 
Nubae, the countries held by whom frem StmWs 
time to our own are by the Egyptian inscriptions 
iiieludeil in ICeesh or Kesh, that is, Cush : the Nulxie, 
how ever, may uot in the prophet’s days have been 
settled in any part of the territory which has taken 
.from them its name. Far better, on the score of 
proUibility, is the emendation which Ilitzig pro- 
poses, 1*1^ {Bctjriff dcr Kritik^ p, 129). The 
Lubini, doubtless the Mizraite Lehabim oi Gcii. x. 
13; 1 Chr. i. 11, arc mentioned as sen’iug with 
('ushini in the army of ^hisllak (2 Chr. xii. 2, 
3), and in that of Zerah (xvi. 8, comp. xiv. 9), 
who was most probably also a king of Egypt, 
and rertaiiily tne leader of an Egyptian anny 
[Cusii ; Zkuah]. Nahum speaks of them os 
heliiere of Thebes, together with Put (Phut), while 
(hish and Egypt were her strength (ill. 8, 9); and 
Daniel mentions the Lubira and Cushim ns sub- 
mitting to or courting a conqueror of Egypt (xi, 
43). The Lubim might therefore well occur among 
the peoples suffering in the fall of Egypt. There 
is, however, this objection, that we have no instance 
of Uic supposed form 31?, the noun being always 
given in the plural — LuiUM. In the alwence of 
lK*tt«r ^idence we prefer the reivding of the pre- 
sent Urn. text, against which little can be urged 
blit that tile woitl occura nowhere else, although 
we should rather expect .a well-known name in 
Mich a passage. [R. S. P.] 

CHUN (1-13 ; Jfc r&y dKXtxr&y irdXeuy ; 
.Toseph. Mdx<ayt ; CAun. The words of the 
hXX. look ns if they had read Berothai, a word 
'ciy like which — — they frequently render 
h> ckAcjctJs), 1 Chr. xviii. 8. [BKliUTilAif.'] 
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CHUSITAN - RISHATHA'TM 

; XovtrapiraBalfi ; Chusan JiasatAaim) 

the king of Mesopotamia who oppressetl Israel dining 
eight ycara in the generation immediately following 
Joshua (Jiidg. iii. 8). The scat of his dominion 
was probably the region between the Euphrates and 
the Khahoiu’y to which the name of llilesopubunia 
always nttaclietl in a special way. In the early cu- 
neiform inscriptions this country appears to be quite 
distinct from Assyiia; it is inhabited by a jieoplo 
called Ndiri, who aie divided into a vast number 
of petty tiibes and oiler but little resistance to the 
Assyrian aiinics. No centralisotl monaudiy is found, 
but ns none of the Assyrian historical insta'iptions 
date curlier than about ii.c. 1109, which is some 
centuries later than the time of Chiishaii, it is of 
com*se quite possible tlisit a vciy dill'ereiit comlitioii 
of things may hsive cxist»*d in his day. In the weak 
and divided state of Western Asia at this time, it 
was easy for a brave and skilful chief to build up 
in]>idly a vjist power, which was apt to crumble 
away almost as (piickly. 'f he case of Solomon is 
an inshuice. Chiislian-Kishatliaim’s yoke was broken 
from the neck of the people of Isnu*l at the end of 
eight ycara by Othniel, Caleb’s nephew (Judg. iii. 
10), and nothing more is hemd of Mreo^iotamia as 
an aggi*essivc power. *rhe lise of the Assyrian em- 
pire, about 11.C. 1270, would naturally i'chIucg the 
bonleiing nations to insignificance. [G, K.] 

CHU'Sl (Xo6s ; Alex. Xovircf ; Vulg. omits), 
a place namcil only in Judith vii. 18, as near ICkrc- 
bol, and u|)on the brook Mocliinur. It was doubt- 
less in central Palestine, but all the names apjiear 
to%e very corrupt, and are not rwxignisable. 

CJIU'ZA (properly OHUZAS), XowCay, the 
iwirpoiroSf or housc-stewaixl of Herod (Antijuis), 

whose wife Johanna (’Ivdi^i^a, HSHV), having Wii 

healiHi by our LonI either of possession by aji evil 
spirit or of a disease, became ititached to that hotly 
of women who accompjuiied Him on his journcyings 
(Luke viii. 3) ; luid, together with Mai y Magdalen and 
Mary the mother [?] of James, having come eaily 
to the sepulchre on the niorning of the rosiineo 
tion, to bring spices and ointments to complete the 
burial, brought wonl to the ajwstlcs that the Lor«l 
was risen (Luke xxiv. 10). [H. A.] 

CIO'CAR (133). [Jordan ; Toi-oorai’iiical 

Tkrms.] 

GILIC'IA (KiAncfa), a maritime province in 
the S.K. of Asia Minor, ^irdering on Pamphylia in 
the W., Lycaonia and (’appadoeiji in the N., and 
Syria ill the E. Lofty mountain chains sepanit<‘ it' 
from these provinces, Mods Amanus from Syria, and 
Antitaiirus from Cappadocia: tliesc baiTiers can 
Ije snnnonnted only by a few difficult passes; 
the former by the Portoc Amanides at the bead of 
the valley of the Pinarus, the latter by the Portae 
Cillciae near the sources of the Cydnus ; towards 
the S. however an outlet was affoi^cd Ix-tween the 
Sinus Issiciis and the spuis of Amanus for a road, 
which afteiwaixls cros^ the Portae Syriae in the 
direction of Antioch.* The sea-coast is Ax'k-boujid 
in the W., low and shelving in the E. ; the chief 
ri\ei'8, Sarus, Cydnus, and Calyuidiius, were iii- 


■ Hence the close connexion which existed Ix'tween 
Hyiia and Cilicia, as iiulicutcd in Acts xv. 23, 41 ; 
Gal. i. 21. 
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accessible to v^fAscls of uiiy size iioin sand-bars I 
formed at their mouths. The western poitiou of | 
the province is intersected with the ridges of Anti- 
taurus, and was denominated Ti’achaea, roughs in 
contradistinction to Pedias, the level district in 
the E. The latter ix)i*tion was remarkable for its 
beauty and fcitility, as well as for its luxurious 
climate : hence it b^mo a favourite i-esidcnce of 
the (ii-eeks after its incoi'poration into the Macedo- 
nian cnipiro, and its capital Tailsus was elevated 
into the scat of a celebrated school of philosophy. 
The connexion Udween the Jews and Cilicia dates 
from the time when it became |>art of the Syrian 
kingdom. Antiuchus tlie <jioat is said to have 
intr^uced *2000 families of the Jews into Asia 
Minor, many of whom probably settled in Cilicia 
(.loseph. Ant, xii. 3, §4). In the Ajxistolic age 
they were still iherc in considerable nuinlaMs 
(Acts vi. 9). Oilician mercrnaiies, probably from 
Tiuchuca, served in the body-guaixl of Alexander 
Jiuinaeus (Joseph. Ant, xiii. 18, §5 ; li , ./. i. 4, 
§8). Jobcplms identified Cilicia with the Tarshish 
of (icn. X. 4; Ooptrbs 0ap<rcis, ofhtos yhp 
iKoXttro rh woXafbv ^ KiXocia {Ant, i. 0, §1). 
('ilit:ia was fiom its geographical position the high 
load between Syria and the West; it was also the 
native country of St. Paul ; hence it was visited by 
him, firstly, soon after his 8o:i version (Cal. i. 21 ; 
Acts ix. 80), on which occasion he probably founded 
the church there ; and again in his second a|K)Ktolical 
/niuiTicy, when he cuterefi it on the side of Syria, 
and crossed Aiititaurus by the Pylae (h’liciae into 
r4ycnonia (Acts xv. 41). [W. h. H.] 

CINNAMON (|D3p, ; 

cin7mmomnm)f a well-known aromatic sub'.tanee. 
the rind of the Lavrns cinnatnommUt called A'o- 
rutuln-gauhfili in Ceylon. It is mentioned in Ex. 
XXX. 23 as one of the componcut iiaits of the holy 
anointing oil, which Moses was commanded to pie- 
jxiie— in Prov. vii. 17 as a j>eriume for the bed — 
and ill Cant; iv. 14 as one of the plants of the 
gaixlen which is the image of the spouse. In Hev. 
xviii. 18 it is emmierated among tlie meichaiidizeof 
the gieat Babylon. “It was inipoited into Judaea 
by the Phoenicians or by the Aiabians, and is now 
tbund in Sumatra, Bonico, (Jliina, &c., but chiefly, 
and of the best quality, in the S.W. part of Ceylon, 
wheie the soil is light and sandy, and the atmosphere 
moist with the prevalent southern winds. The 
stem mnl boughs of the ciiinamou-trce are sui- 
rouiided by a double rind, the exterior being whitish 
or gioy, and almost inodorous and tasteless; but 
the inner one, which consists properly of two closely 
coiiiiocted rinds, fiiiiiishcs, if dried in the sun, that 
•much-valued brown cinnamon which is irapoitwl 
to us in the sliai>e of fine thin baiks, eight or ten 
of which rolled one into the other fonn somotimes 
a quill. It is this inner rind which is called in 
Ex. XXX. 23, Dba-JlDJp, “spicy cinnamon” (Kalisch 

ad he,'). From the coarser pieces oil of cinnamon 
is obtained, and a finer kind of oil is also got by 
boiling the ripe fruit of the tree. This Ifist is used 
iu the composition of incense, aud difluses a mcKst 
delightful s('.eut when burning. 

Herodotus (iii. Ill) ascribes t<i the Creek word 
Kippdfiafiov A Phoenician, t. c. a Semitic origin. 
His wonls nre: fypi$at X^yoviri fieydkas 
g>opUip ravra icdp^’ca, rh ri/xus &irb ^opiKmv 
fu^dprts Ktppdfiwfiop KoAro/aev. 

The roeaiiing of the Heh. loot is doubtful. 


The Anih. = to smell offensively like runcuf 

nut-oil, (lesenius suggCvsts that the word might 
Imvc had tiie notion oi lifting up or stiuiding u)i- 
light, like H^p, pp, pp, mid so be identical witli 
cannOf calamus, which the ciiiiiamon-rind 
resembles in foivn when pre{Nire<l for the market, 
and has hence been qdled in the later Latin cv/n- 
nella, in Italian canclla, and in Fiench c nwlle. 
Geseni*is {Thes, 1223) corrects his foiiuer deriva- 
tion of the word (in Lex. Man.) from HiSp, as being 
contrm*y to giammatical analogy. [W. I).] 

OIN'NEBOTU, ALL {nh» b ; vderap r\\v 
X(pptp^$l unirersam Cenewth), a district named 
witli the “ Imid of Naphtali ” and other northern 
places as having been laid waste by Benhadad king 
of Damascus, the ally of Asa king of Judah (IK. xv. 
20). It proliahly took its name from the adjacent 
city or lake of the same name (in other passages of 
the A. V. spelt ChinNKROTII) ; and was possibly 
tlic small enclosed district north of Tiberias, and by 
the side of the lake, afterwards known ns “ the 
plain of Clennesareth.” The expression “ All (*in- 
neroth” is unusual imd may be (suiqiafed with “ All 
Bithron,” — piobably, like this, a district and not a 
town. [C.J 

CIRA'MA . The people of (h'rnma {iK Kipafids ; 
Ormnas) and Cabdes came up with Zoiobabel fiom 
Babylon (1 Esdr. v. 20). [Kama if. ] 

OIltCUMCISIONCn^lO; «piToM ; cirevm- 
ctsio) was peculiuily, though not exclusively, a 
Jewish rite. It xvas enjoined upon Abraiiam, the 
father of the nation, by God, at the inslitution, 
mid os the token, of the (Wenmit, whicli nssuied to 
him and his descendants the promise of the Messiah 
(Hen. xvii.). It was thus made a necessaiy con- 
dition of Jewish nationality, Eveiy male child 
was to be circumcised when eight days old (Lev. 
xii. 8) on jxiin of death ; a penalty which, in the' 
case of Moses, appears to have been demandwl of 
the father, when the Lord “sought to kill him” 
liGcause his son was unciroumcised (Ex. iv. 24-20). 
If the eiglith day wcie a Sablmth the rite was not 
lx)stponed (John vii. 22, 23). Slaves, xvhether home- 
bom or purchased, w'ere ciroiimciseti (Gen. xvii. 
12, 13) ; and foi’eignera must have their males dr- 
cumds^ before they could be allowed to paiiake of 
the jxwsover (Ex. xii. 48), or become Jewish citizens 
(Jud. xiv. 10. See also Esth. viii, 1 7, where for Heb, 
Dnn^np, “ became Jews,” the LXX. liave wcpic- 

rdfiOPTo Kal 'lov^iti(op). The operation, which 
was pci formed with a sharp instmment (Ex. iv. 
25 ; Josh. v. 2 [Knife] ), was a painful one, at 
lea.st to grown jiersons (Gen. xxxiv. 25 ; Jo.sh. v. 8). 
It seems to have been customary to name a child 
when it was circumcised (Luke i. 59). 

Various explanations have been given of the 
fact, that, though the Israelites proctise(||circiim- 
dsion in Egypt, they neglected it entirely during 
their journeying 'in the wilderness (Josh. v. 5). 
The most satisfactory acoouut of the matter nj)- 
pcare to be, that the nation, while bearing the 
punishment of disobedience in its forty years’ wmi- 
dering, was regarded as under a temporary rejec- 
tion by God, and was therefore prohibit^ from 
using the sign of the Cox'enant. I’his agrees with 
tlic mention of their disobedience and its punish- 
ment, which immediately follows in the passage 
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in .Tonhiia (v. 6), and with the words (v. 9) “ This 
ilay have I rolled away the repi-oach of Egypt 
from off you.” 'Hie “ reproach of Egypt” wjis the 
threatened innnt of their former mnsti*ra that God 
luul brought them into the wilderness to slay them 
(Ex. xxxii. 12; Num. xiv. 13-10; I)cut. ix. 28), 
which, so long as they remained uncircumciscd and 
wanderers in the deseit ibr their sin, was in dang(*r 
of falling upon them. (Other views of the pjis- 
sage arc given and discussed in Kcil’s Coinmcniar-y 
on JoshtMf in Clark's I'hevl, L3tr, 129, &c.) 

The use of circnincision by other nations besides 
the Jews is to be gathei^ almost entirely fiom 
soiuces extnuicHuis to the Bible. The rite has been 
found to prG\ail extensively both in ancient lUid 
modern times ; and among some nations, ns, for 
instance, the Abyssiiiiaus, Nubians, iiKNiern Egyii- 
tians, and Hottentots, a similar custom is said to be 
j)i .ictisc<l by both soxea (see the Penny ( 'yclopiteduit 
article Circnmcisim). The biblical ntdice of the 
ntc describes it as distinctively Jewish ; so that in 
the N. T. “ the eirciinicision ” vtptrofvfi) and 
the uncin'umcisiou (Jj iLKpo$v(rrla) 01*0 freqi^itly 
used as synonyms for the Jews and tiie GeMles. 
Cimimcision certainly belonged to the Jews ns it 
did to no other people, by virtue of its divine 
institution, of the religious privileges which were 
attiwlied to it, and of the strict regulations which 
entoired its observance. Moreover, the 0. T. his- 
tory incidentally discloses tin* liict that many, if 
not ail, of the nations with whom they came in 
contact were uncitcumcised. One tiibe of the 
('anaanites, the Iliviies, were so, os aftiiears from 
the story of Ilainor and Shechem ((Jen. xxxiv.). 
To the Philistines the epithet **micircumciscd’* is 
constantly applied (Judg. xiv. 3, &c. Hence the 
force of the narrative, 1 Sam. xviii. 25-27). From 
the great unwillingness of Zipporah to allow her son 
to be cii’ciimciseil (Ex. iv. 25) it would seem that the 
Midiwntes, though desanided flora Abraham by 
Ketiinih ((Jen. xxv. 2), did not practise the rite. 
The expression “lying iiuciicumoisod,” or “lying 
with the uucirenracised,” as used by Ezekiel (c. 
xxxii.) of the Egyptians, Assyiiaus, and others, 
does not ncccssaiily aflirm anytliing eitlier way, as 
to the actual practice of ciicumcision by those 
nations. 'Hie ongin of the custom amongst one 
large section of those Gentiles who follow it, is to 
be found in the biblio.al reed'd of the circumcision 
of Ishmael (Gen. xvii. 25). Josephus relates that 
the Arabians circumcise after the thirteenth year, 
because Ishmael, the founder of their imtioii, was 
circumcised at that age {Ant, i. 12, §2 ; sec Lane’s 
^ffKl, J'Jy. ch. ii.). Though Mohammed did not 
enjoin ciicmpcision in tlic Koran, he was circuin- 
cised himself, according to the custom of his coun- 
try ; and cii'cnmcision is now as common amongst 
the Mohammedans as amongst the Jews. 

Anotlicr passage in the Bible has been thought 
by some to speak of certain Gentile nations as cis- 
cumcised. In Jer. ix. 25, 26 (Ileb. 24,(k) the 

expression v. 24) which is trans- 

lated in the A. V. “all them which are circumcised 
with the uncircumcised/’ rendered by Michaedis 
and ^Kwald “ all the uncircumcised circumcised 
and the passage understood to describe the 
Egyptian^ Jews, Edomites, Ammonites, and Moab- 
ites, as alike circumcised in Besh and uncirsumcised 
in heart. But, whatever meaning be assigned to 
the particular expix»ision (Rosenmuller agrees with 
the A. V. ; Maurer Miggcsts “circumcised in tbi-e- 
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skin ”), the next verse makes a plain distinction 
between two classes, of which all the Gentiles 

including surely the Egyptians and 

others just named, was one, and the house of 
Israel tlie other; the former being uucircumeised 
btith in flesh and heai't, the latter, though |)os$cs8- 
iiig the outwanl rite yet destitute of the oori-e- 
sponding state of heart, and therefore to l)e visited 
ns though uncircumciscd. The ditliculty that then 
ainses, viz., that the Egyptiims ai'e called iincir- 
curacise<l, whereas Herodotus and others state iliat 
they were cii'cumciswl, has liceii obviatetl by sup- 
(tosing those statements to refer only to the pi lest s 
and those initiated into the mysteries, so that the 
nation gcnomlly might still be spoken of as uncir- 
ctimcised (Hertxl. ii. :b», 37, 104 ; and Wesseliiig 
and Biihr in he.). The testimony of Herodotus 
must be received with cauti«)ii, esjH*cialIy as ho usseriiS 
(ii. 104) tliat the Syrians in Talestiue cuiiiesscd to 
having received circumt'isinii fnan the Egyptians. 
If he me:uis tlie Jews, the lussoition, though it has 
been ably defended (see S|)i‘nei*r, de Ley, Jlebr., i. 
5. §iv.) uumot be r(H»ncileil with. (Jen, xvii. ; John 

vii. 22. If other Syrian tribes ai*c intended, we 
have the contradiction of Josephus, who writes, “ It 
is evident that no other of the Syrians that live in 
Palestine besides us alone aic circumcised" {Ant. 

viii. 10, §3. See Winston's note there). Of the 
other nations mentioned by Jeremiah, the MoaI)ites 
and Ammonites were descended from Lot, who had 
left Abraliara before be receive*! the rite of cli*qiim" 
cision ; and the Edomites cannot be shown to have 
been circunuMhed until they were compelled to lie so 
by Hyix*amis (Jose^ih. Ant. xiii. 9, §1). The sub- 
ject is fully aiscu.s!»od by Michaelis {Commentarivs 
on the Laws of Moses, iv. 3, clxxxiv.-clxxxvi.). 

The process of restoring a circumcised person to 
his natural condition by a surgical operation was 
sometimes iindei'gone (Cclsus, de lie Medica^ vii. 
25). Some of the Jews in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphiuies, wishing to assimilate themselves to the 
heathen around them, built a gymnasium {yvpLvor 
<riov) at Jerusalem, and that they might not be 
known to be Jews when they appeared naked in 
the games, “marie theiTiselv(?s iincircumcised ” (1 
Maoc. i. 15, iirotriaav iavroTs iKpofivarlas ] fece- 
rnnt shi praeputia ; Joseph. Ant, xii. §5, 1, riiv 
Twy eudolwu irepiTOfiiiy iirtKa^iiwTtiy, k.t,\,). 
Against having recoui'se to this practice, from an 
excessive aiiti-judaistic tendency, St. I'aul cautions 
the Corinthians in the words “ Was any one called 
being cii'ciimcisod, let him not become uiicii'cuni- 
cised ” iirunritrOv, 1 (’or. vii. 18). .^^ee the 

Essay of Groddeck, De Judaeis praeputium, &c., in 
Schottgen's Hor. Hehr. ii. 

The .attitude which Christianity, at its intro- 
duction, assumed towards circumcision was one of 
absolute hostility, so far as the necessity of the 
rite to salvation, or its possession of any religious 
or moral worth wei-c conceiocd (Acts xv. ; Gal. v. 

2) , But while the Aixistles resolutely forbade its 
imposition by authority on the Gentiles, they made 
DO objection to its practice, as a mere m.atter of 
feeling or expediency. St. Paul, who would by no 
means consent to the detnan*! for Titus, who was a 
Greek, to be circumcised (Gal. ii. :b-5), on another 
occasion had Timothy circumcised to oonciliate the 
Jews, and that he might praudi to them with 
more elicct as being one of themselves (Acts xvi. 

3) . The Abyssinian ('hristians still practise cii- 
ciimcision as a national custom, in ncx'onlaiicc 
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with the spirit oF Chrisliiuiity, those who ascribed 
eilicacy to tlie mere outwai-d nto, are sjioken of in 
tlie N. T, almost with <'onteinpt sis “the concision*' 
or “ amputation ” (rijy icararofi'^y ) ; while the 
clsum to be the true circumcision is vindicated for 
Christians themselves (Phil. iii. 2, 3). An ethical 
idcsi is attached to circumcision ev(>n in the O. T., 
where uiicimimcised lips (Kx. vi. 12, 3U), or ears 
(.ler. vi. 10 ), or hearts (Lev. xxA’i. 41) are spoken 
f)r, t. o.t eitiicr stammering or dull, closed as it 

were with a foreskin (Gesen. JJeb. Lex, s. 

or rather i-ebellious and unholy (l>eut. xxx. 6 ; 
Jer. iv. 4), because cii'cumcisioii was the symbol of 
purity (see Is. lii. 1 ). Thus the fruit of a tret* is 
isillwl uncircumeised, or in other wonls uuedean 
(Lev. xix. 23). In the N. T. the ethical .and spi- 
ritual idea of puritv and holiness is fully develojusl 
*Col. ii. 11, 13 ; Horn. ii. 28, 29). [T. T. P.] 

CIS (Rec. T. Kis ; Lachm. with A BC D, Kclr ; 
CYs), Acts xiii. 21. [Kisii, 1.] 

CI'SAI {Ktffaios ; Cis), Esth. xi. 2 . [Kisii, 2 .] 

CISTERN (“l^a, from "IKS, dig or ?iorc, Gesen. 

ITti; usually Adhcaos; cisterm or laais\ a re- 
cojitaclc for water, either conducted from sui external 
hpriifg, or procee<iing fiorn raiu-fall. 

The dryness of the summer months between May 
and September, in Syria, and the scarcity of springs 
ill ipany parts of the country, make it necessary to 
collect in I’eservoii's and cistems the rain-water, of 
which abundance falls in the intermediate* peiiod 
(Shaw, TmtelSf 335 ; S. J<‘rome, quoted by Har- 
nier, i. 148 ; Robinson, i. 430 ; Kitto, Phys. G&njf', 
of Jf, T„ 302, .303). Thus the I'isteni is essentially 
distinguished from the living spring Am; but 
from the well tor, only in tlie fact thiat tor 
is almost always lused to dtuiote a place ordimuily 
containing water rising on the spot, wliile 1 ^ 3 , Pdr, 
is oRen used for a dry pit, or one that may be left 
di y at plea.surc (Shinley, S, ^ P. .512,51 4). [Ain.] 
'Pile larger sort of public Links or reservoii’s, in 
Arabic, Pir/ich, Ilebr. licrccah, are usually calleii 
in A. V. “ pool,” while for the smaller and more 
priiute it is convenieut to reserve the name cis- 
teni. 

Both birkehs and cistenis ara frequent thioughout 
the whole of Syria .and Palestine, and for the con- 
struction of tliein tlie ixicky nature of the ground 
atiords peculiar facilities either in original excava- 
tion, or by eulargenicnt of nntuml cavities. I>r. 
Robinson remarks that the inhabitants of all the 
hill (*01111117 of Judah and Benjamin are 111 the 
habit of collecting water during the rainy season in 
tanks and cisterns, in tl/t' cities and Helds, and .along 
the high roads, for the sustenance of themselves 
and their flocks, and for the comfort of the passing 
traveller. Many of these are obviously antique, 
iuid exist along ancient roads row deserted. On 
the long forgotten way from Jericho to Bethel, 

broken eihteriis ” of high antiquity are found at 
regular iiiteivals. Jerus^em, described by Strabo 
ns well supplied with water, iu a dry ncighliourhood 
(xvi. p. 7 (> 0 ), dejaaids mainly for tlito upon its 
tistems, of which almost every private house pos- 
sesses one or moro, excavated in the rock on which 
the city is built. Tlie following are the dimensions 
of 4, belonging to the house in which Dr. K. re- 
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sidwl. ( I .) 15 ft. X 8 X 1 2 deep. (2.) 8 X 4 X 15. 
(3.) 10 X 10 X 15. (4.) 30 X .30 X 20. The cis- 

terns have nsiitilly a round opening at the top, 
sometimes built up with stonework ateve luid fiii- 
iiished with a curb and a wheel for the bucket (Eccl. 
xii. 6 ), so tiiat they liave externally much the ap- 
pearance of an ordinary well. 'Phe water is con- 
ducted into them from the roofs of the houses 
during the lainy season, and with care remains 
sweet diuing the whole summer and autumn. In 
this manner most of the larger houses and public 
buildings are supplied (Hob., i. 324, 5). Josephus 
{B, J, iv. 4, §4) describes the abundant provision 
for water supply in the towers and fortrobsc!. of 
Jenisalem, a supply which has contributed gre.atly 
to its (opacity for defence, wliile the dryness of the 
neighbourhocid, verifying Strabo’s expression tV 
X<iipay Auirpdu^ Kal iyuSpoy, hn.H in 
all cases hindered the operations of besiegeib. 
Thus Hezekiah stopped the supply of water out- 
side the city in anticipation of the attack of 
Seunai horib (2 Chr. xxxii. 3, 4). The jirogress 
of Autiochus Sidetes, ii.c. 1.34, was at first retaided 
by Hhnt of water, though this want was afterwunls 
unexpectedly relieviri (Joseph. Anf. xiii. 8 § 2 ; 
Clinton, iii. p. 331). Josejihus also im]mtes to 
divine interposition the supply of water with which 
the aiiny of Titus was fui’nishcd after siitlering 
from want of it (B. J. v. 9, §4). The oruNidei-s 
alho during the siege A.D. 1099, were hanussed by 
extreme want of water while the besieged wcie 
fully supplied (Maitli. Paris, Uisi. pp. 4 fi, 49, ed. 
Wat.). The defence of Masada by Joseph, biotlier 
of Herod, against Antigonus, was enabled to be pro- 
longed, owing to an unexpected replenishing of the 
(dsleins by a shower of rain (.Joseph. Ant. xiv. 15, 
§ 2 ), and in a siibstspieut passage he desci ibes tin* cis- 
terns and ioservoii*s, by which thaifoiliess was }»leii- 
tifully supplied with water, as he Innl previously 
done in the case of Jerusalem and Macliaerus 
iv. 4, § 4 , iv. G, § 2 , vii, 8 , §3). IVnjamin of 
Tudela s!iys veiy little wutei* is found at Jerusalem, 
hut the iiihnbibints drink rain-water, which they 
collect in their houses {Barly Tntv.f 84). 

Burckhardt mentions cistems belonging to pri- 
vate houses, among other places, at Serniein ni\ar 
Alepiio (Syria, p. 121), El Bara, in the Orontes 
valley (p. 132), Phami ami Missema in tin* Lejah 
(pp. 110, 112, 118), Tiberias (ji. 331), Kerek in 
Moab (p. 377), Mount Tabor (p. ,3.34). Of some 
at Hableh, near Gilgal, the dimensions are given 
by Robinson; — ( 1 .) 7 ft. X5X3 deep. ( 2 .) 
Neaily the same r.s ( 1 ). (3.) 12x9x8. They 
have one or two steps to descend into them, as is 
the civse with one m*ar Gaza, now disu^, described 
by Sandys as “ a mighty cistern, tilleu only by the 
rain-water, and descended into by staira of stone ** 
(Sandys, p. 150; Robinson, ii. 39). Of those at 
Hableh, some were covered with flat stones resting 
on arches, some entirely open, and all evidently 
aacien(K Robinson, iii. 137). 

Empty cisterns were sometimes used as prisons 
and places of couflnement. Joseph was cast into a 
“pit|** 113 (Gen. xxxvii. 22), and his “dungeon** 
in Eg}pt is called by the same name (xH. 14). Je- 
remyi was tliiown into a miry though empty 
cistern, whose depth is indicated by the cords used 
to let him down (Jer. xxxviii. 6 ). To this prison 
tradition has assigned a locality near the gate called 
Hei’oiTs gate (Hassclquist, 140; Mauiidrell, 

Tmo, 448). Vitruvius (viii. 7) des(,i ibes the method 
in use in his day for constiucling water tanks, but 
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the native iw;k of l*iih*stnie usunily Uie 

nacssity of more ai't in tins work than is suHicient 
to excavate a biwin of the miuiriHl dimensions. 

The city of Alexandi ia is supplied with water con- 
tained in arched cisterns siippoited by pillai-s, extend- 
ing under a great psirt of the old city (Van Eginoiit, 
Travels, ii. i:34). [Pool ; Wkll.] [H. W. P.] 

CITHERN (rrcithara, KiBdpa, 1 Macc. iv. 
r»4), a musical instrument most probably of (Ireek 
origin, employed by the Chaldeans at balls and 
routs, and iiitrodiicoil by the Hebrews into Pales- 
tine on tlieir return thither after the Habylonian 
captivity. The cithern wsw of the guitar species, 
and was known at a later periiKl as the Cittern, 
under which name it is mentioned by the old dia- 
matists a.*, having constituted part of the furniture 
of a barls-r’s shop. Of the same species ia the 
Cither or Zither of Southern Germany, Tyinl, and 
Swit/erlnud. 

With r<‘spoct to the hbajic of the Cithern or Ci- 
tluira mcntioiml in the Ajiociypha, the opinion of the 
learned is divided: noooiding to some it resembled 
in foi*m the Greek delta A, othei-s reiiresent it as a 
half-moon, and others again like the modem guitar, 
in iiKiuy (‘.'ustern countries it is still in use with 
strings, varying in number fioin three to twenty- 
four. Under the name of Koothir, the tiuveller 
Niebiilir describes it as a wooden-plate or dish, with 
a hole beneath and a piiHie of skin 
X stretched above like a drum. Two 

/ ffl Ac sticks, joined after the manner of 
{. P*'®* through the skin at 

the end, and where the two sticks 
stiuid n|)art,' they are connected 
by a triuisversal piece of woo<l. 
From the upjier end of this woixlen 
triangle to the point b<*low are 
fiisteucd five chords, which at a 
little disitanee aliove their juinv 
tion, ]>as." over a bridge, like the 
strings Oi i violin. The choids 
aw made to vibrate by mcmis of j 
a h'ather thong fastened to one of the lateral sticks j 
of the triangle. In Mendelssohn’s edition of the 
Pscilins, rcprcsGiitntion^ are given of the several 
musitsil instruments met with in the sacred Hooks, 
and JCmthir or Kothros is described by the accom- 
{Kinying figure. 

The Cithara, if it lie not the same with, resem- 
bles very closely the instruments mentioned in the 
book of Psalms, under the denominations of •A3.3, 
33^, rcspectivoly rendered in the A.V. **hiup,*' 
“ iwaltery,” « organ.” In Chaldee, Cithara is trans- 
lated Dlirjp, the Ket'i for (Dan. iii. 5). 

In the A. V., is rendered “ harp,” and the 

Mine woiil is employed instead of Cithern (1 Macc. 
iv. 54) in liobei-t Barker's edition of the English 
Eihle, Loudon, 1615. Geaenius considers Cithara 
as the same with harp; but Luther translates ki- 
Bdpeus by mit Tfeifen, “ with pipes.” (See Biour 
to Mcndelssolm's Psalms, 2nd Pref.; Niebuhr, T/vi- 
tels; Filrst’s Concordance, Gesenius on the word 

[D. W. M.] 

CITIES (1. pliir. of both Ar, and 
also I'y, fr, fi-om to keep watch -Ges. 1004, 
5; once (Judg. x. 4) in plur. Dnjjj, for the sake 
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of a play with the same word, plur. of 
a young ass; irdXeis ; civitates, or ar&cs. 2- firs’, 
Kiijath; onco in dmal, D'n'njp, Kirjathaim (Num. 
xxxii. 37), from iTIJ?, approach as an enemy, 

prefixed as a name to many names of towns on botli 
sides of the Joi*dsin existing Wore the conquest, 
as Kirjath-Ar^, proltably the most ancient naitu' 
for city, but seldom used in pnise m a geueial 
name for town (Ges. 1236; Stanley, S. J\ 
App. §80). 

The classification of the human race into dwellers 
ill towns and noniadc wandcrei's ((ieii. iv. 20, 22) 
seems to be intiiiiiited by the etymological sense of 
both words, j4r, or Tr, and KUjnth, nz. as places 
of security agsvinst an enemy, dislingnishod fiom 
the nnwalied village or hamh't, w^ho'^e resistance is 
inoi-e easily ovcR'ome by the marauding tribe's of 
the desert. This distinction is found actually ex- 
isting in countries, as Persia and Arabia, in which 
the tont-dwellers are found, like the l{tH:linbitcs, 
almost hide by side with the dv^llers in cities, 
sometimes even sojourning within tli4*m, but not 
amalgamated with the iuliubitants, and in general 
making the desert their bonus and, unlike the 
Rcchabites, robbery their undisseinbled oixiuptitioii 
(Judg. V. 7 ; Jer. xxxv. 9, J 1 ; Knuser, Persia, 
366, 380; Malcolm, Sketches of Persia, 147- 
156; Burakhardt, Kutes on HeJoutns, i. 157; 
Wollsted, Travels in Arabia, i. 336 ; IVirter, Ai- 
^mascus, ii. 96, 181, 188; Vaiix, Einevrh and Per- 
I sepolis, c. ii. note a ; Layard, Nineveh, ii. 272 ; 

I Nin, ^ Bab, 141). [Villaoks.] 

The earliest notice in Scripture of city-building 
is of Enoch by Cain, in the land of bis “ exile ” 
Nod, Gen. iv. 17). After the confusion of 
tongues, the descendants of Nimrod fomidc'd Babel, 
Ercch, Aecad, and Calnch, in the land of Shinar, 
and Asshiir, a branch from tlie same hl(K‘k, 
Nineveh, Rchobotli-by-tho-river, Calah, and Kesen, 
the last being ** a gi'eai city.” A subsctjueiTt jias- 
mentions Sidon, Gaza., Sodom, Goiiion-nh, Ad- 
m.^, Zoboim, and Lasha, as cities of the Canmm- 
ites, but without implying for them antiquity equal 
to that of Nineveh and the lest (Gen. x. 10-12, 10, 
xi. 3, 9, xxxvi. 37). Sir 11. Hawlinson supfxiscs, 1. 
that the expedition of (Jhedorlaomer (Gen. xiv.) was 
prior to the building of Btibylon or Nineveh, indicat- 
ing a migration or conquest fiom Persia or Assyria; 
2. that by Nimrod is to be undei-stood, not an indi- 
vidual! but a borne denoting the “settlers” in the 
Assyrian plain ; and 3. that the names Rehoboth, 
Calah, &c., when firat mentioned, only denoted sites 
of buildings afterwards ei-ected. He supjxmcs that 
Nineveh w«is built about 1250 ii.c., and Calah 
about a century later, while Ikibyloii appears to 
have exi.ste(l in the 15th century B.C. If this be 
correct, we must infer that the places then attacked, 
Sodom, Gomorrah, &c., were cities of higher an- 
tiquity than Nineveh or Babylon, inasmuch as 
when they were destroyed a few years later, they 
wera cities in every sense of tlie term. The name 
Kiijathaiin, “ double-citv ” (Ges. 12*36), indirates 
an existing city, and n<9 only a site. It may he 
added that the remains of uivic buildings existing 
in Moab are evidently very ancient, if not, in some 
cases, the same as those erected by the aboriginal 
Emims and llephaims. (See also the name Avith, 
“mins,” Ges. 1000; Gen. xix. 1, 29, xxxvi. 35; 
Is. xxiii. 13 ; Wilkinson, Anc, Eg. i. .S08 ; Layanl, 
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Nin. 4 Bab, 532; Porter, Damascus, i. 309, ii. 
19(5; llawjinson, OutUnra of Aasyr, Hist, 4, 6.) 
But thouvli it npjH'sirs pioliable tlisit, wliatever 
dates may be assigned to the building of Babylon 
or Nineveh in their later oondition, they were in 
filct rebuilt at those epochs, and not founded fur the 
iirat time, and that towns in some foim or other 
may have occupitid the sites of the later Nineveh or 
(Dalah ; it is quite clear that cities existed in Syiia 
prior to the time of Abraham, who himself came 
from “Ur,” the “city” of the Chaldseans (Ges. 
55 ; Rawlinson, 4). 

The earliest description of a dty, properly so 
calbnl, is tliat of Sodom (Gen. xix. 1-22) ; but it is 
certain that from very early times cities existed on 
the sites of Jerusalem, Hebron, and Damascus. The 
last, said to be the oldest city in the world, must 
from its unrivalled situation have always com- 
manded a congregated population ; Hebron is said 
to have been built seven years before Zoan (Tanis) 
in Egypt, and is thus the only Syrian town which 
piesents the elements of a date for its foundation 
(Num. xiii. 22; Stiuiley, A*. ^ P, 409; Joseph. 
Ayit. i. (5, §4 ; Conybeare and Ilowsoii, Life and Ep. 
of St. Paul,i. 94, 96). 

But there can be no doubt th.at, whatever date 
may bo given to Egyptian civilization, there were 
inhabited cities in Egypt long la'forc this (Gen. xii. 
14, 15 ; Martineau, East, Life, i. 151 ; Wilkinson, 
i. 307 ; Diet, of G coy, art. Tanis). The name, how- 
ever, of Hebron, Kiijath-Arba, indicates its existence 
at least as early as the time of Abraluim, tis the 
city, or fortified place of Aiba, an aljoriginal province 
of Southern Palestine (Gen. xxiii. 2 ; Josh. xiv. 15). 
The “ tower of Edar,” near Bethlehem, or “ of 

(IocIb” niy Sup, indicates a position fortified 
against marauders (Gen. xxxv. 21). Whether “ the 
city of Shalem” be a site or an existing town can- 
qflt be determined, but there cnii be no doubt tliat 
ip fiituation of Shechem is as well identified in the 
present day, as its importance as n foitified place is 
plaiiiVrom the Scripture narrative (Gen. xxxiii. 18, 
xxxiv. 20, 26 ; Robinson, ii. 287). On the whole 
it seems plain that the Cainuuiite, who was “ in 
the land” before the coming of Abrah.im, had 
alrcaily built cities of more or less imjioriance, 
which had been largely increased by the time of tlic 
return from Egypt. 

Even before the time of Abraham there were 
cities in Egypt (Geii. xii. 14, 15; Num. xiii. 22 ; 
Wilkinson, i. 4, 5). The Israelites, during their 
sojourn ther^, were employed in buildiug or forti- 
fying the “ treasure cities ” of Pithom (Abbasieh) 
and Raamses (Ex. i. 11; Herod, ii. 158; Winer, 
Geseuius, s. vv, ; Robinson, i. 54, 65) ; but their 
pastoral habits make it unlikely that they should 
build, still less fortify, cities of their own in Goshen 
(Gen. xlvi. 34, xlvii. 1-11). 

Meanwhile the settled inhabitants of Syria on 
both sides of the Jordan had grown in power and 
in number of “ fenced cities.” In the kingdom of 
Sihon arc many names of cities preserved to the 
present day ; and in the kingdom of Og, in Bashan, 
were 60 “ great cities with walls and brazen Iwrs,” 
besides unwalled village^ and also 23 dtire iu 
Gilead, which were occupied and perhaps partly 
rebuilt or fortified by the tribes on the east of Jor- 
dan (Num. xxi. 21, 32, 33, 35, xxxii. 1-3, 34, 42; 
Deut. iii. 4, 5, 14 ; Josh. xi. xiii. ; 1 K. iv. 13 ; 
1 Chr. ii. 22 ; Burckliardt, Syria, 311, 457 ; Porter, 
Damascus, ii. 195, 196, 206, 2.59, 275). 
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On the west of Jordan, whilst 31 “ royal ” cities 
are enumcraUHl (Josh, xii.), iu the district assigned 
to Judah 125 “ cities” with villages are reckoned 
(Josh. XV.) ; in Benjamin 26 ; to Simeon 17 ; Za- 
buluu 12 ; Issachar 16 ; Asher 22 ; Ij^aphtali 19 ; 
Dan 17 (Josh, xviii. xix.). But from some of these 
the possessors were not expelled till a late period, 
and Jerusalem iti>clf wa.s not captured till the time 
of David (2 Sam. v. 6-9). 

From this time the Hebiews bcuime a city- 
dwelling and agricultural rather than a pastoral 
people. David enlarged Jerusalem, and Solomon, 
besides embellishing his capital, also built or rebuilt 
Tadmor, Palmyra, Gezer, Beth-horon, Hazor, and 
Megiddo, besides store-cities (2 Sam. v. 7, 9, 1(^ ; 

1 K. ix, 15-18 ; 2 Chr. viii. 6). To Solomon aho 
is asciibed by 608161*0 tradition the building of Pei- 
sepolis (Chardin, Voyage, viii. 390 ; Mandelslo, i. 
p. 4 ; Kuran, c. xxxviii.). 

The works of Jeroboam at Shechem (1 K. xii. 25 ; 
Judg. ix. 45), of Uehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 5-10), of 
Boasha at Rama, iutcn*upted by Asa (1 K. xv. 17, 
22), of Omri at Samaria (xvi. 24), the rebuilding 
of Jericho in the time of Ahab (xvi. 34), the works 
of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 12), of Jotham (2 Chr. 
xxvii. 4), the rebuilding of Jerustilem, and later 
still, the works of Hered tuid his family, belong to 
their rc.s|)cctivc articles. 

Collections of houses in Syria for social habibition 
may be classed under throe heads: — 1. cities; 2. 
towns with citadels or towera for resort and dtdence ; 
3. unwalled villages. The cities may be assumed 
to have been in almost all cases “ fenced cities,” i. c. 
possessing a wall with towera and gates (Lev. x\v. 
29 ; Deut. ix. 1 ; .Tosh. ii. 15, vi. 20 ; 1 Sam. xxiii. 
7 ; 1 K. iv. 13 ; 2 K. vi. 26, vii. 3, xviii. 8, 13 ; Acts 
ix. 25) ; and tlnit as a mark of conquest was to 
break down a portion, at least, of the city-wall of 
the captured place, so the first care of the defenders, 
as of the Jews after their return from c.nptivity, 
Wius to rebuild the fortifications (2 K. xiv. 13, 22 ; 

2 Chr. xxvi. 2, 6, xxxiii. 14; Neh. iii. iv. vi. vii.; 

1 Mac. iv. 60, 61, x. 45 ; Xen. Hell. ii. 2, §15). 

But ai'ound the city, especially in p(*accablc times, 

lay midcfun^l suburbs (^^*530, 7r€pi(rir6pia, suh- 

urbana, 1 Chr. vi. 57, et seqq. ; Num. xxxv. 1-5, 
Josh, xxi.), to which the privileges of the city e.\- 
frnded. The city thus betmne tlie citadel, wliile 
the population ovci'flowcd into the suburbs ( 1 Mac. 
XI. 61). The abapiice of walls as indicating security 
ill peaceable times, combined with ])opulousness, as 
whs the case in the flourishing period of Eg}q)t., is 
illustrated by the piophct Zechariah (ii. 4; 1 K. iv. 
25; Mtaitiueau, East, Life,i. 306). 

Accoi'ding to En.'^teni custom, special cities were 
appointed to furnish speciid supplies for the service 
of the state; cities of store, for chariots, for horse- 
men, for building purposes, for prevision for the 
reyal table. Special governors for these and their 
surrounding districts were appointed by David and 
by Solomon (1 K. iv. 7, ix. 19; I Chr. xxvii. 25 ; 

2 Chr. xvii. 12, xxi. 3 ; 1 Mac. x. 39 ; Xen. Anab. 
i. 4, §10). To this practice our Loiri alludes in 
his parable of the pounds, and it agrees with the 
theory of Hindoo government, which was to be 
conducted by lords of single townships, of 10, 
100, or 1000 towns (Luke xix. 17, 19; Elphin- 
.stone, fndia, c. ii. i. 39, and App. v. p. 485). 

To the Levites 48 cities were assigned, distributed 
throughout the country, together with a certain 
amount of suburban ground, and out of these 48, 
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werv sppcinlly rc*s<*rv<Hl lor tho liimily of Aaron, j 
9 in .liukUi and 4 in Benjamin, and U as refuge 
cities (Josh. xxi. IS, 42), but alter the division of. 
the kingdoms the Levites in Israel left their cities 
and reshrted to Judith and Jeru^alem (2 Chr. xi. 
i;3, 14). 

The internal goveinment of Jewish cities was 
vested b<*forc the captivity in a council of eldera 
w'lth judges, who were rciiuired to be priests: 
Jn<;ephus sitys seven judges with two Levites as ofti- 
cere, imipdrtu (lX‘ut. xxi. 5, 19, xvi. 18, xix. 17 ; 
Kuth iv. 2 ; Joseph. Ant, iv. 8, §14). Under the 
kings a president or governor appeal's to have been 
n])()ninte<l ( I K. xxii. 28 ; 2 Chr. xviii. 2.5) ; and 
judges were sent out on circuit, who referi^ mat- 
tera of doubt to a council composed of priests, Lc- 
vites, iuid eldera, at Jerusalem (1 Chr. xxiii. 4, xxvi. 
29 ; 2 Chr. xix. .5, 8, 10, 1 1). Alter the captivity 
Kzia made similar iirrangeinenta for the apiMiint- 
ment of judges (Kzr. vii. 25). In the time of 
.loseplms tlieic appear to have been councils in the 
provincial towns, wdih piesidents in each, under the 
diiee.tions of the great council at Jerusalem (Joseph. 
•Ant. xiv. 9, §4; li. J. ii. 21, §3; Vit. 12, 13, 
27, 34, 57, 81, 88, 74). [SAJfHKDitiM.] 

In iiiiuiy Eastern cities much 8{)ac^ is occupied 
by ganlcns, and thus the size of the city is much 
11101-00804 (Niebuhr, Voyage, ii. 172, 239; Cony* 
lieare and Howson, i. 98 ; KUthcn, 240). The vast 
extent of Nineveh and of Babylon may thus be in 
pait 'urounted for (Diod. ii, 70; Quint. Cuit. v. 
i. 28 ; Jon. iv. U; Chardin, Voy. vii. 273, 284; 
Porter, Damasens, i. 153 ; P. della Valle, ii. 33). 
In most Oriental cities tlie streets are extremely 
iiariow, sehloin .allowing more than two loadca 
camels, or one camel and two foot passengers, to 
pass each other, though it is clear that some of the 
.streets of Nineveh must have been wide enough for 
chariots to p.'iss each other (Nah. ii. 4; Olcarius, 
Tran. 294, ,309 ; Buickhardt, Trav. in Arabia, i. 
188; Buckingham, Arab Tribes, 330; Mrs. Poole, 
Knglishnfynmn in Egypt, i. 141). The word for 

streets used by Nahum — ntaiTI, from an*!, broad, 

srAarcrai — is used also of strei'ts or bi-oad places 
ill Jerusalem (Prov. i. 20; Jer. v. 1, xxii. 4; 
(Viit. iii.*2);* and it may be remarked that the 
irKaruai into which the sick were brought to 
receive the shadow of St. Peter (Acts v, 15) were 
more likely to be the ordinary streets than the 
special pUmte of the city. It seemi likely that the 
immense concourse which rcsorterl to Jerusalem at 
tile feasts would induce wider sti-eets than in other 
cities. Uei-od built in Antioch a wide street paved 
with stone, and having cover©! ways on each side. 
Agiippa II, paved Jei'usalcm with white stone 
(Joseph. Ant. xvi. 5, §2, 3, xx. 9, §7). The Straight 
street of Damascus is still clearly defined and recog- 
nizable (Irby and Mangles, v. 88; Bobiuson, iii. 
454,4.55). ^ : 

In building Caesarea, Josephus says that Hercsl 
was careful to carry out the drainage efl'ectuaily 
(Joseph. Ant. xv. 19, §8) ; we cannot determine wl;^ 
ther the internal commerce of .lewish cities was 
carried on as now by means of bazftrs, but we read 
of the bakers’ sti'eet(Jer. xxxvii. 21), and Josephus 
speaks of the wool market, the hardware market, a 
plaw of blacksmiths' shops, and 'clothes market, 
at Jerusalem {B. J, v. 8, §1). 

The open spaces (wXarcioi) near the gates of 
towu were in ancient times, as they are still, used 
as places of assembly by the elders, of holding courts 
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by kings and Jutlges, and of general resf>rt by 
citizens (Gen. xxiii. 10 ; Kuth iv. I ; 2 Smn. xv. 2, 
xvjii. 24; 2 K. vii. 1, 3, 20; 2 Chr. xviii. 9, 
xxxii. 8 ; Neh. viii. 13 ; Job xxix. 7 ; Jer. xvii. 19 ; 
Matt. vi. 5 ; Luke xiii. 26). They were also used 
as places of public exposure by way of punishment 
(Jer. XX. 2 ; Am. v. 10). 

Prisons were under tlie kingly government, within 
the royal precinct (Gen. xxxix. 20 ; 1 K. xxii. 27 , 
Jer. xxxii. 2 ; Neh. iii. 25 ; Acts xxi. 34, xxiii. 35), 

Great pains wci'e taken to supply both Jerusalem 
and other cities with water, both by tanks and cis- 
terns for rain-water, and by reservoirs supplied by 
aqueducts ffoin distant springs. Such was the 
tbuntain of Gihoii, the aqu^uct of Ilezekiali (2 K. 
XX. 20 ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 3() ; Is. xxii. 9), and of Solo- 
fnoii (Eccl. ii. 8), of which last water is still con- 
vey from near Bethlehem to Jei*usalem (Maun- 
divli. Early Tt'av. 457 ; Kobinson, i. 347, 8). 
Josephus also mentions an attempt mode by Pilate 
to bring water to Jerusalem {AnU xviii. 3, 2). 
[Conduit.] 

Burial-places, except in special ensra, were outside 
the city (Num. xix. 11, 16 ; Malt. viii. 28 ; Luke 
vii. 12 ; John xix. 41 ; Heb. xiii. 12). [H. W. P.] 

CITIES OP REFUGE from 

contracted, Gesen. 1218 ; irJAcijr tSiv ^vya- 

Sfvrriptwv, tpvyaHivriipia, (pvyaSeTa; oppida tu 
fwjitivorum anxilia, praesidut, separata ; iirbcs fih 
gitivorum). 8ix Levitical cities specially chosen for 
refuge to tho involuntary homicide until relcasin! 
from banishment by the death of tho bigh-priost 
(Num. XXXV. 6, 13, 15; Josh. xx. 2, 7, 9). 
[Blood, Avknqkk of,] There were three on on ch 
side of Jordan. 1. Kedesii, in Nnphtali, Ketirt, 
about twenty miles E.S.E. from Tyic, twelve 
S.S.\V. from Bunias (1 Chr. vi. 76; Kobinson, 
ii. 439; Beuj. of Tudela, Early Trav. 89). 2. 
SilECliEM, in Mount Ephraim, Ndbulus (Josh, 
xxi. 21 ; 1 Chr. 87; 2 Chr. x. 1 ; Kobinson, 
ii. 287, 288). 3. Hr.nitON, in Judah, el-KhMl. 

The two last were royal cities, and the latter sacer- 
dotal also, inhabited by David, and foiti fil'd by Ke- 
holxtam (Jorii. xxi. 13; 2 Sam. v. 5; I Chr. vi. 
55, xxix. 27 ; 2 (ikr. xi. 10; Kobinson, i. ^13, ii. 
89). 4. On tho E. side of Joixlaii — B e/er, in the 

trite of Keuben, in the plains of Monb, said in the 
Gemara to be opposite to Hebren, perhaps Bosor, 
but the site has not yet been found (Dent. iv. 
43; Josh. XX. 8, xxi. .38; 1 Mac. y. 26; Joseph. 
Ant. iv. 7, §4; Keland, 662). 6. Kamoth- 

Gilkad, in the trite of Gad, supposed to te on or 
near the site of es-Sznlt (IX'ut. iv. 4.3 ; Josh. xxi. 
38 ; I K. xxii, .3 ; Keland, iii. p. 966). 6. GoLAN, 
in Bashan, in the half-tribe of Manasseh, a town 
whhse site has not been asceitaincd, but xvliich 
doubtless gave its name to the district of Gaii- 
lonitis, Jaulm (Dcut. iv. 4.3 ; Josh. xxi. 2V ; 

1 Clir. vi, 71; Joseph. Ant, iv. 7, §4; Kehuid, 
.815; Porter, Damascus, ii. 251, 254; Burck- 
aixlt, Syria, p. 288). 

The Gemara notices that the cities on eacli side 
of the Joixlan were nearly opposite each other, in 
accordance with the direction to divide the land 
into three parts (Dent. xix. 2; Keland, iii. p. 662). 
Maimonides says all the 48 Levitical cities had the 
privilege of asylum, but that the six refuge-cities 
were r©iiiircd to receive and lodge the homiinde 
gratuitously (Calmet On Num, xxxv.). 
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Most of the Rnbhini(%il refinements on the Law ai*e 
stated under BiX)Oi), Kkvknokk op. Tb tlicra may 
be added the fnllowin^r. If the homicide committed 
a fresh act of m.uishiughtcr, he was to tlee to an- 
other city ; but if he were a Levite, to wander from 
city to city. An idea prevailed that when the Mes- 
siah came three more cities would be added; a 
misinterpretation, as it seems, of Deut. xix. 8, 9 
(Liglitfout, Cent. Chor. clii. 208). The altar .at 
.lerusuleni, and, to some extent also, the city itself, 
possessed the privilege of asylum under similar 
restrictions; a privilege claimed, as regards tbe 
former, successfully by Adonijah and in vmn by 
Juab ; nccnulcd, as regards the city, td Shimei, but 
forfeited by him (I K. i. 53, ii. 28, 33, 36, 46). 

The directions respcctii^ the refuge-(dtics present 
some difliculties in interpretation. The Levitical 
cities were to have a space of 1000 cubits (about 
583 yarfls) beyond the city wall for pasture and 
other purfioses. Presently after, 2000 cubits are 
ordered to be the suburb limit (Num. xxxv. 4, .5). The 
solution of the difTiculty may be, either the 2000 
cubits are to be added to the 1000 ns “ fields of the 
suburbs’* (Lev. xxv. 34), .as appeal's to have been 
the case in the gift tb Caleb, which excluded the 
city of Hebron, but included the ** fields and villng&( 
of the city” (Josh. xxi. 11, 12, Patrick.), or that 
the additional 2000 cubits were a spctdal gift to 
the refuge-cities, whilst the other Levitical cities 
had only 1000 cubits for suburb. Calrnct supposes 
the line of 2000 cubits to Ix! measuriHl parallel, and 
the 1000 ]jeqx*ndicular to the city wall; an ex- 
planation, however, which supposes all the cities to 
be of the same siio (Calmet On Numhera, xxxv.). 

The right of asylum possessed by many Greek 
and Roman towns, especially Kphesus, was in pro- 
cess of time much alnised, and was cuitail^ by 
Tiberius (Tac. Ann. iii. 60, 63). It was gnuitod, 
under cei'i'iiu limit'itions, to chui'chos by ('hristian 
emperora ((!od. i. tit. 12; (iibbon, c. xx. iii. 35, 
Smith). Hence came the right of sanctuary pos- 
sessed by so many churclu's in the middle ngi’s 
(Mallam, Middle Ages^ c. ix. pt. 1, vol. iii. .302, 
llthed.). [H. W. P.] 

CIT'IMS (Kiri/ot, Alex. Kiriafoi ; Ceie»), 
1 Macc. viii. 5. [CiiiTTiM.] 

CIJIZENSHIP (iroAiTe/o^rioiY^s). The use 
of this teiTO in Scripture has exclusive reference to 
the usages of the Koinaii empire ; in the Hebi-ew 
commonweal til, which was framed on a basis of 
raligioua, rather than of political privileges and dis- 
tinctions, the idea of the commonwealUi was mei^ 
in ttat of tlie congregation, to which every Hebrew, j 
dnd even strnlngers under cei*tain restrictions, wera 
admitted. [(Vinorkoation; Stranukrs.] The 
privilege of Roman citizenship was widely extended 
under the emiierora; it was originally acquired in 
various ways, as by purchase (Acts xxii. 28 ; Cic. 
ad Fam. xiii. 36; Dion. Caes. lx. 17), by militiuy 
sehrices (Cic. p/'o Balh. 22 ; Suet. Atuj. 47), by 
favour (Tac. Jlist. iii. 47), or by manumis-sion. 
The right once obtained descended to a miin’s childi eii 
(Acts xxii. 28). The Jews had randered signal 
services to Julius Caesar in the Egyptian war 
(.Toseph. Awt. xiv. 8, §1, 2), and it is not impro- 
bable that many obtained the fi’cedom of the city 
on tliat ground ; certain it is that great nmnbcrs of 
Jews, who were Roman citizens, were scattci-cd 
over Greece and Asia Minor {Ant. xiv. 10, §13, 14). 
Among the privileges attM'hed to citizenship, we 
may note that a man could not be hound or impri- 
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soned without a fonnal trial (Acts xxii. 29), still 
t'ss be scourged (Acts xvi. 37 ; Cic. in Verr. v. 03, 
66) ; the simple asscilion of citizenship was suffi- 
cient to deter a magistrate from such a step (Acts 
xxii. 25 ; Cic. in Verr. v. 62), as any infringement 
of the privilege was visited with sevcic punish- 
ment. A Jew could only pleml exemption from 
such treatment before a Roman magistrate ; he was 
•till liable to it from Jewisli authorities (2 Cor. xi. 
24; Sold, da Stpi. ii: 15, §11). Another privilege 
att'iching to citizenship was the app(>al from a pio- 
viucial tribunal to the einpeior at liome (Acts xxv. 
11). [W. L. Ik] 

CITRON. [Apple Tree.] 

GLAUPA (KXaf)8)}, Acts xxvii. 16; railed* 
Gaiidos by Mela and Pliny, KAaSSos by Ptolemy, 
and KXavMa in the Stadiaam>M Haris Magni : it is 
still called Clando/^sa, or Gaudonesif by the Gn^^ks, 
which the Italians have corrupted into Goizo). 
This small island, imimpoitmt in itself and in its 
history, is of very gi'eat geographical importance 
in reterence to the removal of some of the diffi- 
culties connected with St. I’aul’s shipwreck at Me- 
lita. The position of Clauda is neaily due W. of 
Cape Matola on the S. coast of Crete [Pair Ha- 
vens], and nearly dne S. of Phoknice. (See 
Ptol. iii. 17, §1 ; Stadinsm. p. 406; Fd. Gail.) 
The ship was sciz^ by the gale a little after |kiss- 
ing Cape Matain, when on her way from Fair Ha- 
vens to Phocnice (Acts xxvii. 12-17). The stoirn 
came down from the island (xar* ahrfjst v. 14), 
and there w.'w danger lest the ship should be driven 
into the African Syrtis (v. 1 7). It is added that 
she wsw driven to Clauda and ran under the Icc of 
it (v. 16). We see at once that this is in harmony 
with, and confinnatory of, the argnmeiiis derivable 
from all the other grographical ciroumstances of 
the case (as well as from the etymology of the 
woixl Enroclydon or Kuro-Aquilo), which lead us to 
the conclusion that the gale came from Uie N.K., 
or rather K.N.E. Under the Ice of Clauda then* 
would be smooth water, advantage of which was 
taken for the purposi' of getting tiie boat on boaixl, 
and making preparations for riding out the gale. 
[Ship.] (Smith, Votf. and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 
2nd ed. pp, 92, 98, 253.) • [J. S. H.] 

CLAXJ'DIA (KAavSfa), a Christian female 
mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 21, as saluting 3'imotheiiB. 
Thero is reason for supposing that this Claudia 
was a British maiden, daughter of king Cogidiib- 
nus, an ally, of Rome (Tacit. Agricol. 14), who 
took the name of his imperial patron, Tiberius 
Claudius. She appears to have berome the wife of 
Pudens, who is mentioned in the same verse. (Sec 
Martial, lib.’ iv. Epigr. 13.) This Pudens, we 
gather from an inscription found at Chichester, and 
now in the gaidens at Goodwood, wa.H at one time 
in close connexion with king Cogidubuus, and gave 
an area for a •temple of Neptune and MinciTa, 
which was )^uilt by tiiat king’s aufliority. And 
Ckadia is said in Martial (xi. 53) to have been 
(mruleis Bniamis ^ta. Moreover, she is there 
,a!so called Rvfina. Now Pomponia, wife of the 
late commander in Britain, Aulus Plautius, under 
whoih Claudia’s father was received into dliance, 
belonged to a house of which tlie Rufi Vere one of 
the chief branches. If she herself were a Rufo, 
and Claudia lior protegee, the latter might well 
be called Rufina; and we know that Pomponia 
was tried as svperstitionis extemae rea in the year 
57, Tacit. Ann. xii. 32 : so that there arc many 
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circumstanoefi ooncurreut, tending to give veiisimi- 
litade to the conjecture. See Archdeacon Williams’s 
iwmphlet, '* On l^idons and Claudia;’* — an aiticle 
ill the Quarterly Review for .Tuly, 1858, entitled 
“ The Romans at Colchester — and an Excursus in 
Alford’s Creek Testament, voL iiir prolegg. p. 104, 
ill wliich the contents of the two works first men- 
tioned are embodied in a summaiy foiin. [II. A.J 

CliAUDIUS (KAa^Sios; in full, Tiberius 
Claudius Nero Drusus Germanicus), fourth Roman 
einisu'or, successor of (\iiuS Caligula, reiginnl 
from 41 to 54 A.D. He was son of Nero^ Diiisus, 
was Wn in Lyons Aug. 1, n.c. 9 or 10, and 
liveil private and unknown till the day of his 
la'iug called to tlie throne, January 24, \.n. 41. 
He was nominated to the supiemo power mainly 
thruugli the influence of Ilcrud Agrippa the Fiirt 
(Jos. Ant. xix. 2, §1, 3, 4; Suet. Cfiaiid. 10); 
and when on the throne he proved himself not 
ungrateful to liim : for he enlarged the territory of 
Agri)){Ki by adding to it Judaea, Samaria, and some 
districts of Lebanon, and appointed his brother Herod 
to the kingdom of Ohalcis (Joseph. Ant. xix. 5, §A ; 
Dion Cassius, lx. 8), giving to this latter also, after 
his brother’s death, the presidency over the temple 
at Jerusalem (Joseph. Ant. xx. 1 , §3). In Claudius’s 
reign there weie several famines, arising from unfa- 
vouniblc hai*vcsts (Dion Cass. lx. 1 1 ; Kiiseb. Chtvn. 
Anncn. I. 209, 271 ; Tacit. Ann. xii. 13), and one 
such occun-ed in Palestine and Syria (Acts xi. 28-30) 
under the procumtora Cuspiiis Kadus and Tiberius 
Alexander (Joseph. Ant. xt. 2, §6, and 5, §2), which 
perhaps lasted some years. Claudius was induced 
hy a tumult of the Jews in Rome, to expel them 
f ix»m the city (Suet. Claud. 25 ; Jttdaeos impul- 
mre Chrato nssidun tumnltuantca Roma expulit ; 
cf. Acts xviii. 2). It is probable that Suetonius here 
refers to sonic open dissension between Jews and 
Christiiuis, but when it, and the consequent c<lict, 
talk place, is very .uncertain. Orosius (/fwL vii. 
0) fixes it in the 9th year of Claudius, A.D. 49 or 
no ; ivferring to Josephus, who, however, says 
nothing about it. rcarsoii (^AnneU. Paul. p. 22) 
thinks the 12th year more probable (A.D. 52 or 
53). As Auger remarks (its rations temporum in 
Actta App, p. 117), the edict of expulsion would 
hai-dly lie published as long as Herod Agripim was 
at Rome, i. e. before the year 49. Claudius, after 
a weak and foolish reigu (non principem ss, aed mi- 
uiati'um egit, Sueton. 29), was poisoned by his fourth 
wife Agrijipina, the mother of Nero (Tacit. Ann, xii. 
08, 7 ; Suet. Claud. 44, 5 ; Joseph. Anh xx. 8, §1 ; 
R, J, ii. 12, § 8 ), October 13, a . d . 54. [H. A.] 

OLAirofUS LYS'US. [Lysias.] 

CLAT ; Atoniu or lutam), a sodi* 

mentary earth, tough and plastic, aiising from the 
disinte^-ation of felspar and similar minerals, and 
always containing silica and alumina combined in 
variable pnqiortions. As the sedim^ of water 
remaining in pits or in streets, the toxI is useil 
frequently in O. T. (s. g. Is. Ivii. 20 ; Jer. xxxviii. 
•> ; Ps, xviii, 42), and in N. T, (injAdf, John ix. 6), 
a mixture of sand or dust witli spittle. It is also 
found in the sense of potter’s clay (Is. xii. 25). 
f he allunal soils of Pklostine would no doubt supply 
material for pottery, a maniifhcturc whidi we know 
was, as it still is, carried on in the country (Jer. 
xviii. 2, 6), but our knowledge on the subject is so 
small as to afford little or no means of detiTmining, 
anil the clay of Palestine, like that of Egypt, is pro- 


bably more loam than clay (Bii*ch, Hist, of Pottenj, 
i. 5.5, 1.52). [Pottery.] The woiti most com- 
monly useil for “ potter^s clay ” is IDH (Ex. i. 
14; Job iv. 19; Is. xxix. 16; Jer. xviii. 4, &c.\ 
Bituminous shide, convertible into clay, is said to 
exist laigely at the souitx! of the Jordan, and near 
the Deiul Si». The great seat of tho pottery of the 
present day in Palestine is Gaza, whei'c are*niade tlie 
vessels in daik blue clay so fW'qiieiitly met with. 

The use of clay in biick-niaking is descrilnxl 
I elsewhere. [Bricks,] 

Another use of clay was in sealing (Job xxxviii. 
14). The bricks of Assyria and Egypt are most 
commonly found st-iinpcHl cither with a die or with 
uiaiks made by the fingeis of the maker. Wine 
jais in Egypt wei*e Muiietimcs scaled with clay ; 
mummy pits weie sealed with the same sulistaiUH*, 
and i-cmauik. of clay me still found lulhering fti tin* 
stone door-jambs. Our Lord’s tomb may Imve been 
thus sealed (Matt, xxvii. 66 \ ns also the caitiien 
vessel containing the cvideiu'es of Jemuiali’s piir- 
chtLse (Jer. xxxii. 14). So alho in Assyria at 
Kouyunjik pie<x*8 of fine clay have been found 
bearing impiessioiis of sf?nls with Assyrian, Egyp- 
tian, and Phoenician deviaw. The seal used tor 
public duemnents was rolled on the moist clay, and 
the tablet was then plnceii in the fire and baked. 
The practice of scaling doora with clay to facilitate 
detection in esm of malpractice is still common in 
the East (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, i. 45, 48, ii. 
364; Layard, N. ^ B. 153, 158, 6U8; Herod, ii. 
38; Haimer, Oba. iv. 376. [Bricks; Pottery;' 
aSeals.] [H. W. P.J 

CLEM'ENT (KA^/aifr, Phil. iv. 3), a fWloa- 
labourcr of St. Paul, when he was at Philippi (for 
so the text implies). Jt Wfis generally believed in 
the ancient church, that this (Uemeut was ideuiuad 
with the Bishop of Rome, who aflei wards became 
so celebrated. Whether this was so, it is im)M)ssibIe 
to say. The practice of supposing N. T. cliaiiicters 
to be identiail with jicrsons who were afterwaids 
known by the same names, was ton frequent, and 
the name Clemens too common, for as to be able to 
pronounce on the question. The identify is as- 
serted in Eiiseb. //. E. iii. 4 ; Drigen, vol. i. p. 
262, ed. Lommatzsch ; and Jerome, Scriptor. 
Eccl. p. 176, a, Chrysostom does not mention 

it. [H. a.] 

CLE'OPAS (KAedraOi of the two diseiples 
who were going to Knmiaus on the day of the 
resuiTectioii, whi'ii .Jesus Himself drt'W near and 
talked with them (Luke xxiv. 18). Euzehitis in his 
Onornaalicon makes him a native of Eniinaiis. It 
is a question ivhcther this Clcopas is to Jje con- 
sidered as identical with Clkoimias (ncciir. C3o|)ii.s) 
or Alphaeus in John xix. 25. [Alphakus.] 'J'hcir 
identity was assumed by tlie later fiithei s and church 
historians. But EusaUiis ( If. E. iii. 1 1 ) writ^ 
tho name of Alphaeus, Joseph’s brother, f’lojws, 
not Clcopas. And Chrysostom and Thcodoict, on 
the Epistle to the Gaktiaiis, call James the Just 
son of Clopas. Besides which, (Hopas, or 
Alphaeus, is an Aiumnic name, whereas Cieopis is 
a Greek name, probably contracted from KAfJ- 
wcerpoSf as ’IVvrlwar from *Avrhwrpos, Again, 
as we find the wife and childieti of (Mojios con- 
stantly with the fiunily of Joseph at the time of 
our Loixl’s ministry, it is probable that he himself 
was dead before that time. On the whole then, it 
seems safer to doubt the identity of Cleopas with 
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Olopas. Of the further history of ('l<‘opas, no- 
thiu^ is known. [11. A. J 

CLKOPAT'IIA (K\€oirdTpa\ the name of 
numerous I'^gyptian princesses derived tiY)m the 
diuighterof Atitiochus III., who manied Ptolemy V. 
Kpiphanes, u.c. 19:i. 

1. “The wife of Ptolemy” (Ksih. xi. 1) was 
probably the granddaughter of Aiiiiochu^, and wife 
of Ptol. VI. Philometor. [PrOL. P»fiX)MEi’OR.] 

2. A daughter of Ptol. VI., Philometor and 

Cleopatra (1), who wjus inairicd first to Alex- 
ander Balas H.«. 150 [1 Maco. x. 58), and after- 
wards given by her father to Demetrius Nicator 
when he invadi^ Syria (1 Macc. xi. 12 ; Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 4, §7). During the cjiptivity of Deme- 
trius in Parthia [Demetrius] Cleu]iatru married 
his brother Aiitiochus VII. Sidetes, imd was pio- 
Iwbly* privy to the murder of IVnietrlus on his 
return to Syria R.c. 125 (App. Sj/r. G8: yet sei* 
Joseph. Ant. xiii. 9, §8; Just, xxxix. 1). She 
afterwards muiHlercd Seleiicus, her eldest son by 
Demetrius (App. S^r. 09); and at length w.as 
herself poisoned B.c. 120 by a draught which she 
had pivjxired for her second son Antiochus VII 1., 
beciiiise he was unwilling to gratify the ambitious 
designs which she formed when she raised him to 
the throne (Justin, xxxix. 2). [B. F. W.] 

CLE'OrilAS. [(^LEOPAS ; Alphaeus.] 
CLOTHING. [Dress.] 

CLOUD (tjy). The word so i-endered 

in a few jdaces, properly means “ vapours,” the 
less dense form of eloud which rlw>s luglier, and 
IS often absorbed without falling in min; Amb. 
o.- 

«IA> and The word 3^, sometimi's ren- 

(h*re<l “ cloud,” means memly “ darkness,” and is 
applied also to “ a thicket ” (Jcr. iv. 29). The 
sheltiU' given, and lefieshmcnt of rain promised, by 
clouds, give them their peculiar prominence in 
Oriental imagery, and the individual cloud in that 
oi'dinarily cloudless iTgion becomes well tlefineil and 
is dwelt upon like the individual tree in the bare 
landsca{)e (Stanley, ^ P, p. 140). Similarly, 
when a cloud appeal's, rain is oiriiimi ily apprehended, 
and thus the “ cloud withoiit i.ain” lieexiines a pro- 
verb for the man of promise without performance 
(Piov. x^H. 15; Is.xviii. 4,xxv. 5; Jude 12 ; comp. 
l*rov. XXV. 14). The cloud is of course a figure of 
transitoriness (Job xxx. 15; Hos. vi. 4), and of 
whatever intercepts divine favour or human su|v 
plication (ham. ii. 1, iii. 44). Iking the least 
sulwtantial of visible forms, undefined in shape, 
and unrestrained in position, it is the one amongst 
material things which suggests most easily spiritual 
being. Hence it is, so to speak, the recognised 
machinery by which supernatural appearances are 
ipti'Ofluced (Is. xix. 1 ; Kz. i. 4 ; Rev. i. 7, and 
passim), or the veil between things visible and 
invisible; but, more especially, a mysterious or 
supernatural cloud is the symbolical seat of the 
Divine presence itself — ^the phenomenon of deity 
vouchsafed by Jehovah to the prophet, the priest, 
the king, or the people. Sometimes tluck darkness, 
sometimes intense luminousnoss, often* apparently, | 
and especially by night, an ai'tual fire (os in the 
descent of Jehovali on Sinai, Ex. xix. 18) is attri- I 
butod to this glory-cloud (Deut. iv. 11; Kxotl. xl. 
35, xxxiii. 22, 23; 2 Sam. xxii. 12, 13). Such a 
bright cloud, at any rate at times, virited and rested 
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on the Mercy Sent (Ex. xxlx. 42, 43 ; 1 K. viii. 
11 ; 2 Chr. v. 14; !>.. xiiii. 4) and was by latei* 
wnters named Shekinah. For the rnriotis ques- 
tions which the Rabbis and others have raised con- 
cerning it, e.g. whether its liglit was created or not, 
whether the actual light ” created on the “ fii-st 
day” (Gen. i. 3), or an emanation therefrom, Bux- 
toifs history of the Ark, chap, xi.-xiv. {UguUnt, 
vol. vii.), may be consult^. [H. II.] 

CLOUD, PILLAR OP (Ijyn 1'113};). This 
wiui the active form of the symbolical glory-clouil, 
betokening God's presence to lead His chosiMi host, 
or to inqiiiic and visit oDcnces, as the luminous 
cloud of the sanctuary exbibiteil the same uii<ler an 
aspect of rojiose. The cloud, which became a 
pillar when the host moved, seems to have n>sted 
at other times on the tabernacle, whence God is 
said to have “ come down in the pillar” (Num. 
xii. 5; so Exod. xxxiii. 9, 10). It pi’ecedinl the 
host, apparently resting on the urk which led the 
way (Ex. xiii. 21, xl. 36, &c. ; Num. ix. 15-23, 
X. 34). So by night the cloud on the tabeniacle 
became fire, and the guiding pillar a pillar of fire. 
A lemarkable passuigo in Giutius (v. 2, §7), de- 
scriptive of Alexander’s army on the march, men- 
tions a beacon hoisted on a pole from head-qimrti'rs 
ns the signal for marching ; observnhatur ignis noetn, 
fumus intei'diu. This was probably an adoption of 
an eiistcni custom. Similarly the Peraians usihI ns 
a conspiciions signal, an image of the sun enelosc'il 
in crystal (ib. iii. 3, §9). Cai'avans aro still known 
to use such beacons of fire and smoke; the cloud- 
lessness and often stillness of the sky giving the 
smoke gi*eat density of volume, and l^ldncss of 
outline. [H. H.] 

CNI'DUS (KyiSos) is mentioned in 1 Maw. xv. 
23, a.H one of the Greek cities which contained .lewish 
residents in tlic second amtury licfore the Christian 
era, and in Acts xxvii. 7, ns a harbour which w'ms 
pa.s.Hed by 8t. Paul atler leaving Myra, and befoic 
running under the Ice of Crete. It was a city of 
great consequence, situated at the extreme S.W^ of 
the jieuinsula of Asia Minor [Caria], on a pro- 
montory now called Cape Cno, which i»iojects 
between the islands of (3as and Rhodes (see Acts 
vxi. 1). Cape Crio is in fact an island, so joiiuHl 
by an artificial causeway to the mainland, as to 
fonn two harboui's, one on tlie N., the other on 
the 8. The latter was the lai'ger, and its moles 
weie noble constructions. All ^e remains of Cni- 
dus show that it must have been a city of great 
inognificGiicc. Few ancituit cities have received 
such ample illustration from travels' and engrav- 
ings. We may refer to Beaufoit’s Karamanin, 
Hamilton’s Researches, and Texier’s Asie Mineure, 
also Laborde, Leake, and Clai'ke, with the Draw- 
ings in the Ionian Antiquities, published by the 
Dilettanti Society, and the English Admiralty 
Charts, Nos. 1533, 1604. [J. S. H.] 

GOA L.^ In A. V. this wonl represents no less 
than five different Heb. woi’ds. 1. The first and 
most frequently used is Gadieleth, nkj («»*pof, 
Mpanla ; pruna, carho), a lire ember, burning ftiel, 
a.s distinguished from DllB (Prov. xxvi. 21). It is 
written more fully in Ez. x. 2, IW and in 

Ez. i. 13 , nnga '^nj. 

In 2 Sam. xxii. 9, 1 3, “ coals of fire” aie put meta- 
phorically for the lightnings piocecdiug from God 
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(Ps. xviii. 8, 12, 13, oxl. 

10 ). 

In Piov. XXV, 22 wo 
have the jirovorbial ex- 
pression, “ Thou shalt 
heap coals of lire u])on 
his head,** which has 
been adopted by St. Paul 
in Kom. xii. 20, and by 
which is metaphorically 
expi osmhI the biimiii;' 
shame and confusion 
which men must feel 
when their evil is re- 
quited by good. Jn P$. 
cxx. 4, “ coals’* = burn- 
ing brands of wood (not 
*‘junii)er,** but broom), 
to which the false tongue 
is compiu cd (James iii. <>). 

Jn 2 &im. xiv. 7 the 
queiu'hiug of the live 
coal is used to indicate 
the threatened destruc- 
tion of the single lemain- 
iiig blanch of the family 
of the widow of Tekoah suboimed by Joab; .]ust as] 
Lucian (7Vwi. §3) uses the woi-d (dirvpoy in the 
same connexion. 

The root of fl^HJ is 7113, which is possibly the 

same in meaning as the Arab, to light a 

fire, with the change of h into D. 

2. Pechariif DHB (d<rxcfpa, Ap6pa ^ ; curfto, 
pruruC), In 1*1*0 v, xxvi. 21, this woid clearly sig- 
nifies not yet liqhtedt as contrasted with the 
burning fuel to which it is to be added; but in 
Is. xliv. 12, and liv. 16, it means fuel lighted, 
having reference in both cases to smiths* work. It is 

•Icrivcd from DHB ; Arab, ^ black. 

The fuel meant in the above passages is |)robab]y 
charcoal, and not coal in our sense of the word. 

3. JUzephyQir RizpaJi, ClVD, HBY"! (jAvApa^i 
culm in la. vi. 6 ; but in 1 K. xix. 6, D^B^ 

is rendered by the LXX. ^Kpv^las iAwplrr/r, and | 
by the Vulg. pants aubcincncius). In the narrative 
<»f Elijah’s ininiculoiLs meal the word is used to de- 
scribe the mode in which the cake was btiked, viz, 
on a hot stone, as is still usual in the East. Comp. 

<70 ^ 

the Arab. a hot stone on which Hesh is laid, 

nsri. in Is. vi. 6, is rendered in A. V. “ a live 
call,** but properly means ** a hot stone.” The 
root is S|^, to lay stones together as a pavement. 

in Hab. iii. 5, is rendered in A. Y. 
“ burning eoals,” and in the margin ** burning 
disease.*' The former meaning is supported by Ctmt. 
'*»!. 6, the latter by Deut. xxxii. 24. According to 
the Rabbinical writers, = P|Y1,prMna. 

5. SAecAor.— In Lam. iv. 8, IjOT 

is rentlered in A. V. “ their visage is blacker than 
a conl,^ or in the roarg. « darker than bljickncss.” 
i.s found but this once, and signifies to bo black, 


from root The LXX. render ii by atrjSiAT)* 

the Vulg. by carlioncs. In other fonns the woi*d is 
frcfiuont, and Sliilior is a usual name for the Nile. 
[SuuiOR.] [W. D.] 

COAT. [Dress.] 

COCK (kkUrtap ; ynllm)^ the well-lniown do- 
mestic bi»*«l mentioni*d only in the N. T. in con- 
nexion with the denial of our Lord by St. Peter, 
but indii*cct1y in the word dAraropo^cDvla in 
Mark xiii. 'M>. The time indicated seems to have 
b«*n about tliree in the morning, and was known to 
the Hebrews as "IBSH nN'"ljp, and to the Latins ns 
gallieinium. Some persons have supposctl tlint by 
dAffcrup in the N. T. is meant the soiiiidiiig of the 
lioman trum|)ets to mark tlie watches of the night, 
for Uie I'e.osoii that cocks were not permitted to be 
kept at Jerusalem on account of the holiness of the 
place : but this fact is doubtful, and the explanation 
is fanciful and far-fetched. [W. D.] 

OOCKATBIOB. S» raider Adder. 

In Is. xiv. 29, the form of the word is JIBV. 

COCKLE (nK'K3; /Bdroj; spim), a weetl, 
named only in Job xxxi. 40, sind probably identical 
with the M:itt. xiii. .30. Celsiua(//im>&oL 

ii. 199) would identify it with the Aconite, but 
Oesenius questions this [Jeanin^ i. 230, ii. .364). 
The root of the word is B’MSf to atink, [W. D.] 

COELESYB'IA (KolAi? Svpla; Coelcayria), 
“ the AoWfw Syria,” was (strictly .speaking) the 
name given by the (ilrecks, after the time of Alex-* 
ander, to the remarkable valley or hollow (aoiAla) 
wliv'h intervenes between Libanus and Anti-T.ib:v- 
nns, stretching from lat. 20' to 34® 40', n 
distance of nearly a hundred miles. As applied to 
this region the wal'd is strikingly descriptive. Dio- 
nysius the geographer well observes upon this, in 
the lines — 

•Hi/ KoCKtiu ivinovaip cvwwfuie, wvtK op axmiv 

Me<r<n)v luu \0afiaAi|i/ ApAiv <vo irp^c 

Perizg, S99<9no. 

A modern traveller says, more particularly— 
“\Ve finally looked down on the vast green and 
Z 2 
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red valley — gi*een fi-oin its y«t unripe com, red 
fi*oin its vineyaiils iu»t yet verJmit — which divides 
the range of Lebanon and Anti-Lebonou ; the 
former reaching its highest point in the snowy crest 
to the north, behintl which lie the Cedars; the 
latter, in the still more snowy crest of Hertiion — 
the culmination of the range being thus in the one 
at the northern, in the other at the southern ex- 
tremity of the valley which they bound. The view 
of this great valley is cliiuHy remarkable as being 
exacthj fa the eife what it is on maps — the * hol- 
low* between the two mountain ranges of Syiia. 

A screen thmiigh which the Leontes (JAidny) 
bmiks out closes the south end of the plain. 
'I'here is a similar screen at the noi-th end, but too 
remote to be visible ** (Stanley's Palestine ^ p. 407). 
The plain gradually rises towards its ccnh’c, near 
which, but a little on the southern declivity, stand 
the ruins of Baalbek or Helioix)lis. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Baalbek rise the two sii-eams 
of the Omntes (^Nahr-el-Asy) and the Litany, 
which flowing in opposite directions, to the N.W. 
and the S.E., give freshness and feiiility to the tract 
encloseil between the mountain-ranges. 

The term Coele-Syria was also used in a much 
wider sense. In the first place it was extended so' 
as to include the inlialated tract to the cast of the 
Anti-Libanus itmgc, between it and the desert, in 
which stood tlie great city of Damascus; and then 
it was further carried on upon that side of Joi'dan, 
through Trachonitis and Peraea, to Idumaea and 
the borders of Egypt (Strab. xvi. §21 ; Polyb. v. 
80, §!i ; Jos. Ant. i. 11, §5). Ptolemy (v. ir>) and 
.Josephiia (ArU. xiii. 13, §2) even place Srythopolis 
in Coele-Byria, thuiigh it was upon the W(%t side of 
Joniaii ; but they .seem to limit its cxt(>nt south- 
waivls to about lat. HI H()', or the country of the 
Ammonites (I’tol. v, Ifi; Joseph, i. 11). l*toleiny 
distinctly includes In it the Damascus country. 

None of the divisions of Syria {Aram) in the 
Jewish Scriptures apiieor to correspond with the 
Co(‘le-Syria of the (ireeks ; for there ara no 
grounds for siipikising, with Calmet {Diet, of 
the Bible, art, Coelesuria), that “ Syria of Zobah 
is Coele-Syria. Coele-Syria seems to have been 
includod under the name of “ Syria of Damascus** , 
(pi^0*'l"tD’}W), and to have formed a poilion of 

that kingdom. [Ajiam.] The only distinct reference 
to the region, as a separate tract of coiintiy, which 
the Jewish Scriptures contain, is probably tliat in 
Amos (i. 5), where “ tlie inhabitants of Uie plain of 
Av«i *' (PE"nyp3, Bikath-Aven) are threatened, 

in conjunction with those of Damascus. Bikath is 
exactly such a plain as Coele-Syria (Stiuiley’s Pa- 
lestine, Append, p. 484), and the expression Bikaih- 
“ the plain of Idols,** would be well applied 
to the tract immediately around the great sanctuary 
of Baalbek. [Avkn.] In the Apoci^hal Books 
there is frequent mention of Coele-Syria in a some- 
what vague sense, noaidy os an equivalent for Syria 
(1 Esd. ii. 17, 24, 27, iv. 48, vl. 29, vii. l\ viii. C7 ; 
I Mocc. X. 69 ; 2 Macc. iii. fi, S, iv. 4, viii. 8, x. 11). 
In all these cases the w'ord is given in A. V. as 
CfiLOSVRlA. [G, R.] 

COFFER (TJTE, probably from M'l, to be 
moved ; Btfia ; capsella), a moveable box hanging 
from the side of a cart (1 Sam. vi. 8, 11, 15). 
This woitl is found nowhere else, and in each of the 
above examples has the definite article, as if of tome 
special signiflcance. [H. W. P,] 
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COFFIN. fRuKiAL.] 

CO'LA (XwAd, Alex. KwA<£), a plui'c named 
with Choliai (Jud. xv. 4, only), the position or ivai 
name of which has not been ascertained. Simonis 
{Ontnn, N. T. 170) suggrats Abel-mec/w/uA. 

COIiHO'ZEH(mh^3; XoA.f<j Choliota), 
a man of tlie tribe of .ludah in the time of Nehe- 
miah (Xeh. iii. 15, xi. 5). 

COXIUS (Kc6i‘os, Alex. Ki^Aios; Colnis), 1 
Esdr. lx. 23. [Kklaiah.] 

COLLAR. For the proper sense of this term, 
as it ocenrs in Judg. viii. 26, see Earrings. The 
cxpiession ^33 {as the collar) in Job xxx. 18, is 
better read as (comp. Job zxxiii. 6), in which 
case the sense would be ** it biiideth me as my 
coat,** rafening to the close fit of the ccthoneth. The 
^3, literally the ** mouth,** as a part of a gaimcnt, 

rafera to the orifleo for the head and neck, but we ques- 
tion whetiier it would be applied to any other robe than 
the sacerdotol ephod (Ex. xxxix. 23 ; Ps. cxxxiii. 2). 
The authority of the LXX. (fitrirep rk irtpurr6- 
piov), of the Vulg. {quasi capitio), and of Gesenius 
{Thesaur, p. 1088), must however be cited in 
favour of the ordinary rendering. [W. L. B.] 

COLONY, a designation of Philippi, the cele- 
brated city of Macedonia, in Acts xvi. 12. After 
the battle of Actium, Augustus assigned to his 
veterans those parts of It^y which liad esixuised 
the cause of Antony, and transpoi ted many of the 
expelled inhabitants to Philippi, Dynnehium, aiul 
otlier cities (Dion. Cass. li. 4). In tliis way Phi- 
lippi was made a Koinim colony with the “ Jus 
IlaJiciim** (comp. Dig. 50, tit. 15, s. 8), and 
accordingly we And it described as a ** colonia *’ 
both in inscriptions mid upon the coins of Augustus. 
(Orelli, Inscr. 512, 3658, 3746, 4064; Rasche, 
vol. iii. pt. 2, p. 1120.) On the ** Jus Italicum,*' 
see Diet, of Ant., arts. CoiXlNiA and Latinitas. 

COLOS'SE (more praperly COLOS'SAE, Ko- 
Ao<r(ral,.Co1, i. 2; but the prejionderanee of MS. 
authority is in &vour of KoKeurcal, Colassae, a 
form used by the Byxantine writera, and which per- 
haps repi esents the provincial mode of pronouncing 
the name. On coins and inscriptions, and in clas- 
sical writers we find KoKovcol. See Ellicott, ad 
/oc,). A city in the tippr part of the basin of the 
Macander, on one of its aftiuents named the Lyeus. 
Hicrapolis and Laodioaea wera in its immediate 
neighliourhood (Col. ii. 1, iv. 13, 15, 16; see Rev. 
i. 11, iii. 14). Colossae fell, as these other two 
cities rose, in importance. Heixidotus (yii. 30) 
and Xenophon {Anab. i. 2, §6) speak of it as a city 
of considerable consequence. Strabo (xii. p. 576) 
describes it as only a irSkurpa, not a ir<(Atf ; yet 
clsewhcra (p. 578) be implies that it had some mer- 
cantile importance ; and Pliny, in St. Paul's time, 
desciilKM it (v. 41) as one of the ♦* celebenima 
oppida ** of its district. Colossae was situated close 
to the great road which led from Ephesus to the 
Euphiatra. Hence our impulse would be to con- 
clude that St. Paul passed this way, and founded or 
couflrmcd the Colossian Church on his third mission- 
ary jouniey (Acts xviii. 23, xix. 1). He might 
also easily have visited Colossae during the pro- 
longed stay at Ephesus, which immediately fol- 
lowed. The most competent commentatora, liow- 
ever, agree in tlunking that Col. ii. 1, proves that 
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St Paul hod never been tliere, wlwn the Kpistle 
was written. ThcodorePs argument tliat he must 
have viuted Coloss:ic on the journey just refened 
to, because he is said to have gone through the 
whole region of Phrygia, may be proved fallacious 
from geographicid considerations : Colossae, though 
ethnologically in Phrygia (Heiod. L c., Xen. /. c.\ 
was at this period politically in the province of 
Asia (sec Rev. /. c.). That the Apostle ho[)ed to 
visit the place on being delivered from his Roinan 
imprisonment is clear from Philemon 22 (cgm|NU*e 
Phil. ii. 24). Philemon and his slave Oncsimus 
were dwellers in Colossae. So also weie Archip* 
pus :md Epaphras. From Col. i. 7, iv. 12, it 
has b(H;ii natiunally concludal that the latter (^hris- 
tiaii Wits the founder of the Colossian Church 
(see Alford’s Pfxtlegomem to G. Test. vol. iii. p. 
.•!.)). [EPArilBAS.] The vrorahip of jmgels men- 
tioned by the Apostle (Col. ii. 18) curiously re- 
H])pear8 iu ('Christian times in connexion with one 
of the topographicsil featuies of the pliice. A 
church in honour of the arohangel Michael was 
erected at the entrance of a chasm in consequence 
of a legend connected with an inundation (Hartley’s 
Researches in Greece^ p. 52), and tliere is 
iv.'usoii for identifying this chasm with one which is 
nii‘ntione*l by Herodotus. This kind of siiiiersti- 
tiun is tnontioned by Theodoret as subsisting iu Iqs 
time ; also by %e Hyamtine writer Nicetas Cho- 
niutes, who was a native of this place, and who 
says tliat Colossae and Chomie were tlie same. The 
neighbonriiuud (visited by Pococke) was exploicd 
by Mr. Arundell (Seven Churches, p. 158; Asia 
Mitior, ii. p. ICO) ; but Mr. Hamilton was the first 
to detennitie the actual site ot the ancient city, 
which appears to be at* some little distance from 
the modern village of Cftmas (Researches in A,M, 
i. j». 508). [J. S. H.] 

COLOSSIANS, THE EPISTLE TO THE, 

was written by the Apostle 8t. Paul during his first 
mptivity at Rome (Acts zxviii. 16), and apjiarcntly 
in that poilion of it (Col. iv. 3, 4) when the 
Apostle’s imprisonment not assumed the moix* 
severe character which seems to be reflected in ^e 
Epistle to the Philippians (ch. i. 20, 21, 30, ii. 27), 
and which not impiobably succeeded the death of 
Humis in a.d. 62 (Clinton, Fasti Rom. i. 44), and 
the decline of the influence of Seneca. 

This important and profound epistle was ad- 
dressed to the Chiistians of the once lai^e and 
influential, bnt now smaller and declining, city of 
(\>los8ae, and was delivered to them by Tychicus, 
whom the Apostle had sent both to them (ch. iv. 
7, 8) and to the churoh of Ephesus (ch. vi. 21), to 
inquire into their state and to administer exhoit- 
Htioii and oomfoit. The epistle seems to havo been 
called foith by the information St. Paul luul re- 
wived frem Epaphras (ch. iv. 12 ; Philcm. 23) and 
from Oneuraus, both of whom a|q)ear to hare been 
natives of Colossae, and the former of whom was, 
if not the special founder, yet certainly one of the 
very earlirat preachera of the gospel in that citv. 
The main object of the epistle is not merely, as m 
the case of the Epistle to Philippians, to exhoit and 
r'-Ju**?™** nor as in that to the Ephesians, to set 
torth the great featui’es of the church of the chosen 
Ml Christ, but is especially designed to warn the 
l^olosHians against a spirit of semi-Judaistic and 
scmi^iiental philosophy' which was corruptuig the 
^ini^icity of their belief and vras noticeably tending 
o Mwure the eternal glory and dignity of Christ, i 
I nis main design is thus carried out in detail. 
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Atler his usual salutaHon (ch. i. 1-2) the Apostle 
returns thanks to God for the faith of the Colos- 
siaus, the spirit of love tliey had shown, and the 
progre.ss which the Gospel hud mode among tlicui, 
as pleached by Ejisiphnui (ch. i. 3-8). This leaiis 
him to pray witliout ceasing that they may be 
fruitful in good works, and especially thanktiil to 
the Father, who gave them an inheritance with His 
saints, oiul translated them into the kingdom of His 
Son — His Son, the image of the invisible God, the 
firat-bom before every creature, the Creator of all 
things eailhly and hciiveiily, the Head of the church. 
He ill whom all things cun.sist, and by whom all 
things have bi>en ivconcilcd to the ctonial Father 
(ch. i. 9-20). This lecoiiciliation, the A]iostle 
reminds them, was exemplified in their own cases : 
they were oiirc alicMiutcd, but now so lecouciled as 
to 1^ piesented holy and blameftss before God, if 
only they continued fiiin in the fiiith, luid were not 
moved from the hope oi which the Gospl was the 
source imd origin (ch. i. 21*24). Of this Gosjiel 
the A])ostle declares himself the minister; tiic 
mysteiy of salvation was that for which he toiled 
and for which he suilered (ch. i. 24-29). And his 
sufieiings were not only tin* the churesh at lai-ge, 
but for them and others whom he had not per- 
sonally visited,— *^vcn that they might come to the 
full knowledge of Christ, and might not fall victims 
to plausible sophistries : they were to walk in Christ 
and to be built on Him (ch. ii. 1-7). Esix'cially 
were they to be careful that no philosophy was to 
lend them from Him in ^hom (fwclt all the fulness 
of the Godhead, who was tite head of alt spiritual 
powers, and who had quickened them, tbigiven 
them, and in His death had triumphed over all the 
hosts of darkness (ch. ii. 8-15). Surely witli sucli 
spiritual privileges they were not to be judged in 
the matter of mere ceremonial obseivances, or 
beguiled into cieature-worahip. Christ was Vui 
head of the body; if they were truly united to Him, 
to what need weie bodily austerities (ch. ii. 16-23). 
They were, then, to mind things above — spiritual 
things, not carnal ordii^ce*s, for their life was 
hidden with Christ (ch‘. iii. 1-4): they were to 
muitify their mcmbcis and (lie evil principles in 
W'liich they once walked ; the old man was to he 
put otif, and the new man put on, in wliich allgirc 
one in Christ (ch. iii. 5-12). Kiirtherinoie, they 
were to give heeil to special duties; they were to 
be forgiving and loving, os wa.s C'hiist. in tlie 
consciousness of His .'ibiding woid were they to 
ring; in His name were they to be tliiihkful (ch. iii. 
13-17). Wives and husbands, children and parents, 
were ail to perform their duties; servants were to 
be faithful, masters to be jnst (ch. iii. 18-iv. 1). 

In the last clmptcr the Apostle gives further special 
precepts, strikingly similar to those given to his 
Ephesian conveits. They were to pray for the 
Apostle and for hia success in preaching the Gospel, 
they wore to walk ciitnimspectly, and to be ready 
to ^ve a seasonable answer to all who questionsd 
tl;i^ (ch. iv. 2-7). Tychicus, the bearer of the 
letter, and Onesimiis would tell them all the state 
of the Apostle (ch. iv. 7-9) : Aristaichus and others 
sent them friendly greetings (ch. iv. 19-14). With 
an injunction to intci-change this Jetter with that 
sent to the neighbouring church of loiodicoa (ch. iv. 
16), a speriial message to Arehippus (oh. iv. 17), 
and an autograph salutation, this short but striking 
qiistlc eomes to its close. 

With iicgani to its genmueness and authenticity, 
it is satisfactory to be able to say with ilistinctniNt 
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that there are no groundH for doubt. The cxt4>mai 
testimonies (Just. M. Trypho, p. 311 b; Theophil. 
ad Autol, ii. p. 100, ed. Ool. 1(583 ; Ireriaeus, Haer. 
iii. 14, 1 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 32.*), iv. p. 588, 
al., ed. Potter ; Tcitiill. die Fraeacr, ch. 7 ; de Resurr, 
ch. 23 ; Oiigen, contra C'ets. v. 8) arc explicit, and 
the internal arguments, founded on the style, balance 
of sentences, positions of adverbs, uses of the relative 
pronoun, participial anacolutha, — unusually strong 
and well defined. It is not right to suppress the 
fact that Idayerhoff {der Brief an die KoL Beil. 
1838) and Ihiur (der Apostel Paulust p. 417) have 
deliberately rejected this epistle as claiming to be a 
production of St. Paul. The fii'st of these critics, 
however, has been briefly, but, ns it would seem, 
completely answeitxl, by Meyer (Comment, p. 7) ; 
and to^he second, m his subjective and miti-historical 
attempt to make mdividnnl writings of the N. T. 
tnero thcosophistic productions of a later Gnosticism, 
the intelligent and critical leader will naturally 
yield but little crede ice. It is indeeil remarkable 
that the strongly marked peculiarity of style, the 
nerve and force of the arguments, and the originality 
that appears in every poragiaph should not have 
made both these writers pause in their ill-coiisidomi 
attack on this epistle. 

A few special points demand fiom us a brief 
notice. 

1. The opinion that this epistle and those to the 
Ephesians and to Philemon weie wniiten during 
the Apostle's imprlionmcut at Caesarea (Acts x\i. 
27-xxvi. 32), t. e. between Pentecost a.d. 58 and 
the autumn of A.D. 60, has been recently ail vocated 
by several writers of ability, and stafini with such 
cogency and clearness by M<*yer (Emldt, z, Ephes, 
p. 15, sq.), as to deserve some consideiatinn. It 
will be ibufid, however, to icst on ingeniously urged 
plausibilities ; wherais, to go no furiher than the 
present epistle, the notices of the Ajiostlc’s imprison* 
ment in ch. iv. 3, 4, 1 1, ceitainly seem liistorically 
inconsistent with the nature of the impi iboumeiit 
at Coesaraa. The penuission of Felix (Acts xxiv. 
23) can scarcely 1^ stialncd into any degi'ee of 
liberty to teach or preach the Gospel, while the 
facts rccoi-dcd of St. Paul’s imprisoninent at Home 
(Actaxxviii. 23, 31) are such as to haiinonisc ad- 
mifhbly with the freedom in this respect which our 
present epistle i-eprcseiits to have been ncooixicd 
both to tlic Apostle and his oomp:mioiis ; sec ch. iv. 
11, and comp. De Wettc, Einleit. z. Cokuss. p. 12, 
13 ; Wiescler^ Ckroml. p. 420. 

2. The nature of the en-oncous teaching con- 
demned in this epistle has been very dillereytly 
estimated. Three opinions only seem to deserve 
auy serious consideration ; (a) that these enuneous 
teachers were adherents of Neo-Platonism, or of 
some forms of Occidental philosophy ; (6) that they 
leaned to Essene doctrines and practices ; (c) that 
they advocated that admixture of Christianity, 
Jiuiaism, and Oriental philosophy whidi aflei wards' 
became consolidated into Gnosticism. Of these (a) 
has but little in its ftivour, except the somewlkt 
vague term (piXoco^la (ch. ii. 8), which, however, 
it seems arbitrary to restrict to Grecian philosophy ; 
(b) Is much more plausible ns far as the usages 
alluded to, but ceema inconsistent both with the 
exclusive nature and circumscribed localities of 
Essene teaciung ; (c) on the contrary is in accoiri- 
ance with the Gentile nature of the church of Co- 
lossae (ch. i. 21), with its veiy locality— speculatiTe 
ami superstitious Phrygia — and with that tendency 
to associate Judaical oliservanoes (ch. ii. 16) with 
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more purely tl^osnphistic speculations (c:h. ii. 18). 
which became afterwards so conspicuous in de- 
veloped Gnosticism. The poilions in our analysis 
of the epistle marked in italics seive to show how 
deeply these peiveidcd opinions weie felt by the 
Apostle to strike at the doctrine of the eternal God- 
liead of Christ. 

3. The striking similarity between many por- 
tions of this epistle and of that to the Ephesian.^ 
has given rise to much speculation, both as to the 
reason, of this studied similarity, and as to the 
priority of order in lespcct to composition. These 
))oints cannot here be discussed at length, but must 
be somewhat briefly dismissed with the simple ex- 
pression of an opinion that the similarity may n'n- 
Honably be accounted for, (1) by the proximity in 
time at whiih the two epistles weie written; (2) 
by the high probability that in two cities of Asia 
within a moderate distance from one another, there 
would be many doctrinal prejudices, and many 
social relations, that would call forth and nceJ pie- 
cisely the same language of warning and exhort- 
ation. The priority in composition must remain a 
matter for a musonah]i> diiicrcnce of opinion. To 
us the shorter and pi'rhiips rnoie vividly (‘xpi’essiil 
Kpistle to the Colossians seems to have been first 
written, and to have suggested the more compre- 
}||>nsive, more systematic, but Icss^individualizing, 
epistle to the church of Ephesus. 

For further infuiination the student is directed to 
Davidson’s Introduction^ ii. 394, sq. ; Alfoi'd, /*ro- 
kgom. to N. T, iii. 33, sq. ; and the introduction 
to the excellcut Commentary of Meyer. 

The editions of this epistle are very niimenms. 
Of the older eommentarios those of Davennnt, Expos. 
Ep. Pa:idi ad Cnl.f ed. 3 ; Suioer, in Ep. Pauli ad 
Col, Comtnenl.i Tig. 1699, may be specified; and 
of modem commentaries, those of Bahr (Bas. 1833), 
Olshausen (Kbnigsb. 1 840), Hiither (1 iamb. 1 841 , a 
very good excyeticnl commentary), De Wette (Leipz. 
1847), Meyer ((lott. 1848); and inuur own country 
those of Eadie (('ilasg. 1856), Alfoi'd (Lond. 1857), 
and Ellicott (bond. 1858). [C. J. K.] 

.COLOURS. The terms relative to colour, 
occurring in the Bible, may be ananged in two 
classes, the fii'st including those applied to the de- 
scription of natural objects, the secoud those arti- 
ficial mixtures which were employed in dyeing or 
painting. In an advanced state of art, such a dis- 
tinction can hardly be said to exist ; all*the hues of 
nature have been successfully imitat^ by the artist : 
but among the Jews, who fdl even beldw their con- 
tompomries in the cultivation of the fine arts, and 
to whom painting was unknown until a late period, 
the knowledge of artificial colours was very re- 
stricted. Dyeing was the object to which the coloure 
known to them were applied : so exclusively indeed 
were tiie Muas of the Jews limited to this applica- 
tion of colour, that the name of the dye was trans- 
terred without any addition to the material to which 
it was applied. The Jews were not however by any 
nfumns insensible to the inflaence of colour: they 
attached definite ideaa to the various tints, according 
to the use made of them in robes and vestments : 
and the subject exercises an important infinenoe on 
the interpretation of certain portions of Scripture. 

1. The natural ooloitrs noticed in the Bible arc 
white, blade, red, yellow, and green. It will be 
observed that only three of the prismatio odours 
are represented in this list; blue, indigo^ violet, 
and orange arc omitted. Of the three, yeUow is 
very sqldoiw noticed ; it was apparently regatdeJ as 
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a shittle oi* gitieii, tur the biiiiic term greenish 
(P^PT) *** “PP**®*! (****• 13), iunl to 

the leprous spot (hev. xiii. 49), uml very probably 
the golden (Hh^) or yeWyw hue of the leprous hair 

(l^v. xiii. 30-3*2) differed little from the gt^eenish 
b|)ot on the garmeuts (Lev. xiii. 49). Green is 
fi’equently notified, but an examination of the pas- 
sages, in whicli it occuitt, will sliow that the lefe- 
roniie is seldom to (xdour. The Uebrow terms are 
raamn (JJjn) and yarak (p^J) ; bi*st of these 

applies to what is vigorous and flonrisidmj ; hence ' 
it is metaphorically employed as an image of 
prosperity (Job xv. 32; Ps. xxxvii. <35, Hi. 8, 
xcii. 14; Jer. xi. 16j xvii. 8; Diin. iv. 4; llos. 
tiv.0 8); it is invuriablv wnployiHl wherever the 
c\pH‘ssion green tree** is used in connexion with 
idolatrous bacriiices, as though with the view of 
conveying the idea of the ontspreuding branches, 
which served as a ciuiopy to the worshi])i)ci’s (Iteut. 
\ii. *2 ; 2 K. xvi. 4) ; elsewhere it is used of that 
which is fresh, os oil (Ps. xcii. 10), and newly 
plucked boughs (Cant. i. Id). The other tcim, 
yttrak, has the nulical .signiHcation of putting forth 
Uuires, sprouting (Gesen. Thesaur, p. 032) : it is 
used indiscriminately for all pi*oductions of the earth 
lit for food (Gen. i. 30, ix. 3; Kx. x. 15; Kiim. 
xvii. 4 ; Is. xv: 0 ; cf. Hev. viii. 7, ix. 4), 

and again for all kinds of gaixlen herKs (Dent. xi. 
10; 1 K. xxi. 2; 2 K. xix^ 20; Prov. xv. 17; 
Is. xxxvii. 27; conti'.utt the restiicled application 
of our greens); when applied to grass, it ineutis 
spccitically the young, fresh grass (W^, Ps. xxxvii. 

2), which springs up in the desert (Job xxxix. 8). 
KIsewhere it describes the sickly yellowish hue of 
mildewed corn (l)eut. xxviii. 22 ; 1 K. viii. .‘17 ; 
2 Ghr. vi. 28; Am. iv. 9 ; Hag. ii. 17); and 
lastly, it is uswl llir the entire abseiuie of colour 
prnduml by fear (Jer. xxx. 0 ; coin|Nirc 
fl. X. 370) ; hence (Rev. vi. 8) descrilics 

the ghastly, livid hue of death. In other )msages 
**giicen’' is erroneously used in the A. V. for white 
(Gen. xxx. 37 ; Ksth. i. 0), yoteng (Lev. ii. 14, 
xxiii, 14), moist (Judg. xvi. 7, 8), sappy (Job viii. 
10), and unripe (C^ai't. ii. 13)i Thus it may Im» 
said tliat green is never used in the Bible to convey 
the impression of proper colour. 

The only fundamental colour of which the 
Hebrews tppear to have had a clear conception was 
red ; and even this is not very oftcn'notioed. They 
had tberofhre no sdeiitific knowledge of colours, 
luid we cannot but think that the attempt to 
explain such passages as Rev. iv. 3 by the rules of 
philosophical truth, must fail (see Hengstenberg, 
Comm, in loc.). Instead of assuming that the 
emerald represents green, the jasper yetlow, and 
the sardine red, the idea intended to ht conveyed 
by these images may be simply that of pure, 
^rilliant, transparent light. The emerald, for 
iristan<%^ was chiefly pru^ by the ancients for its 
guttering, scintillating qualities (olyA^cif , Orph«u^ 
de lap, p. 608), whence perhaps it deriv^ its 
name ( apdpaySos, from pappeUpetu), The jasper is 
«n.*irRcteriscd by St* John himself (Rev. xxi. 11) as 
being orystal'clear {KpwrrtiXKi(nv), and not as 
naving a ceitoin hue. The sai^ne may be com- 
p“‘cd with the amber of Ex. i. 4, 27, or the 
sirnished brass of Dan. x. 6, or again the fine 
“ 08 if burning in a furnace,” of Rev. i. 15, 
rach conveying the iinpressioa of ^e colour of fire 
ni a state of pure incaiidcsoeuoe. tflmilai'ly the 
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beryl, or i ather the cAryso/iYo (the Hebrow Tfuuvsis) 
iniiy bo selected by Darticl (x. 6) on actxiunt of its 
ti-aiisparency. An exceptioii may be made ])erlini)s 
in 1 ‘egaixl to the sappliiro, in as far ns its hue 
answers to the deep blue of the firmament (Ex. >xiv. 
10; cf. Ex. i. 26, x. 1), but even in this txiso the 
pelliicidity (HJsS, omitted in A. V., Ex. xxiv. lO) 
or polish of the stone (compare Lam. iv. 7) foms 
an impoi'tant, if not the main, element in the com- 
parison. The highest development of colour in the 
mind of the Hebrew evidently was light, and hoin’c 
the pinKtominancc given to white lui its repre- 
sentative (comjKire the connexion Ijctween XeuKtft 
and lujc). This feeling appears both in tlie more 
nunieious allusions to it than to any other colour— 
ill the variety of terms by which they discriminated 
the shades fiom n p.ile, dull lint (niTlS, blackish. 
Lev. xiii. 21 ff.) up to the most biilliiuit splcndoui 
Qnh Ez. viii. 2 ; Dan. xii. 3) — and in the com- 
IMuisons by which they soiiglit to heighten their 
ideas of it, an instance of which occurs in the three 
at'ooiiiits of the Transfiguration, where the couiib*- 
nan<!e and lobes aie di>scribcd as like “ the sun ** 
and “the light" (Matt. xvii. 2), “shining, e'^ci'ed- 
iiig white ns snow” (Mark ix. 3), “glistening” 
(Luke ix. 29). Snow is used eleven timea in a 
similar way; the sun fi\e times ; wool four times ; 
milk once. In some instances the }X)int of the 
comiHinson is not so obvious, e. g, in Job xxxviii. 
14 “ they stand ns a ganneiit” in refeience to the 
white colour of the Hebrew dj‘es.s, and in Ps. lx viii. 
13, where the glancing lines of tlic dove's plumage 
suggested an image of the brilliant effettt of the 
white hnlydny costume, Next to white, black, or 
rather dark, holds tlie most prominent place, not 
only os Ha op{)Osite, but also as ivpi eseuting the 
complexion of the Orientals. There were various 
shades of it, including the bromi of tho Nile wafer 
(whence its name Sihor)— the reddish tint of early 
dawn, to which the complexion of the bride is 
likeiiai (Cant. vi. 10), as well ns the Iw'id hue 
produced by a flight of locusts (Joel ii. 2)— mid the 
darkness of blackness itself (Lam. iv. 8). As 
before, we liave various heighti'iiing images, such us 
the tents of Kedar, a flock of gnats, the raven 
(Cant. i. 5, iv, 1, v. 11) and sackcsloth (Rev. vi. 
12). Red was also a culoiirof which tlie Hebrews 
bad a vivid ronfteption ; this may be attiibuUri 
pully to the prevalence of that colour in the out- 
wui'd aspect of the countries amf jN'opIes with 
which they were familiar, as attested by tho name 
Edom, and by tlie wonls adamah (eiu’th), and 
adam (iniui), m> teimed eitlier as being foiiiied out 
of the i-ed earth, or os being red in comjNirisoii with 
the fair colour of the Assyrians, and tlie black of 
the Aethlopians. Red was regarded as an element 
of personal lieauty; comp. 1 8am. xvi. 12; Cant. 
IL 1, where the lily is the red one for which Syria 
was famed (Plin. xxi. 11); Cant. iv. 3, vi. 7, 
Hrhere the complexion is coiiifiared to the red fruit 
of tlie pomegi-amite ; and Lam. iv. 7, where the 
hue of the skin is itnlder than cximl (A.V. “ rubk»”) 
contrasting with Uie white of the garments before 
noticeil. 'Fhe three colours, white, black and led 
weie sometimes interaiixed in animals, and gave rise 
to the terms, “ihV, “dappled” (A. V. “ white”), 
probably white and red (Judg. v. 10); *1^, 
“ringstraked.” either xvith white bands on the 
legs, or white-footed ; , “ speckleiL'* mnl 8^90, 
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Kpotted/' white and block ; and htsily 1*13, 

“ piebald*’ (A. V. “ grisled*’), Uie spots beiug larger 
than in the two former (Gen. xxx. 32, 35, xxxi. 
10) ; the latter tei*m is used of a horae^ (Zech. vi. 

3, 6) with a symbolical memiing: Hengstenberg 
{ChrmoL in loc.) considen tlio colour itself to be 
unmeaning, and that the prophet' has added the 
term strong (A, V. “ bay”) by wa^of explanation ; 
Hitzig (Comm, in loc.) explains it, in a peculiar 
manner, of the complexion of the Egyptians. It 
remains tor us now to notice the Tarious jtenns 
applied to these three colours. 

1. WuiTB. The most common term is in?, 
which is applied to such objects as milk (Gen. xlix. 
12), iiianna (Ex. xvi. 31), snow (Is. i. 18), horses 
(Zi'cli. i. 8), raiment (E(x:l. ix. 8) ; and a cognate 
word expi'esses the colour of the moon (Is. xxiv. 23). 
nV, dazzling white is applied to the complexion 
(Cant. V. 10) ; "Ijn, a term of a later age, to snow. 
(Chin. vii. 9 only), and to the paleness of shaine 
(Is. xxix. 22, 11)1) ; to the hair alone. An- 
other class of terms arises from thoii textures of a 
natumlly white colour, as and Tht^se 

wonis appear to have been onginolly of foreign 
origin, hut were connected by ^e Hebrews with 
i-oots in their own laiiguagb desciiptive of a white 
colour (Qesen. I'heaaur, pp. 190, 1384). The terms 
were without doubt primarily applied to the mar 
tennl', but the idea of colour is also prominent, 
particulai'ly in the description of the cui'^ns of the 
tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 1), and the priests* vestments 
(Ex. xxviii. 6). is also applied to white marble 
(Esth. i. C; Cant. v. 15)*, and a cognate word, 
to the lily (Cant. ii. 1(3). In addition to 
these we meet with Hn (fiCerffos, Ksth. i. 6, viii. 
15), and D&IS (adpirewrof ; A. V. “gieeu,” Estii. 
i. also descriptive of white textures. 

White was symbolical of inuo<'encc: hence the 
niirauni of angels (Mark xvi. 5 ; .John xx. 12), and 
of glorified saints (Uev, xix. 8, 14), is so described. 
It was also symboliwd of joy (Eccl. ix. 8) ; and, 
lastly, of victory (Zei’h. vi. 3 j Rev. xi. 2). In tiie 
Revelations the teinn AcvKdr is applied exclusively 
to what belongs to Jesus Christ (Wordsworth*s 
ApoG p. 1U5). 

2. R^ACK. The shades of this colour are ex- 
pressed in the terms applied to the hair 

(Lev. xiii. 31 ; Cant. v. II) ; the complexion (Cant, 
i. V.), particularly when afia^ted with disease (.Job 
XXX. 30) ; horses (Zech. vi. 2, (3) : DIH, lit. scorched 
(^aidt; A. V. “brown,” Gen. xxx. 32), applied 
to sheep ; the word expresses the colour produced 
by influence of the sun’s rays : 11J5, lit. to be dirty^ 

applied to a complexion blaokoned by sorrow or dis-^ 
wise (Job xxx. 3(^; mourner’s ix>bos (Jer. viii. 21, 
xiv. 2 ; compare aordidac vestes ) ; a clouded sky (1 11. 
xviii. 45) ; night (Mic. Hi. 6 ; Jer. iv. 28 ; .Toel ii. 10, 
iii. 15) ; a turbid brook (whence possibly Kedron), 
porticulhriy when reudei^ so by melted snow (Job 
vi.*16). Black, m being the opposite to white, is 
symbolical of evil (Zech. vi. 2, (3 ; Rev. vi. 5). 

3. Red. D'IR is tjipplicd to blood (2 K. iii. 22) ; 
a garment sprinkled with blood (Is. Ixiu. 2) ; a heifer 
(Num. xix. 2) ; pottage maiie of leiitilcs (Gen. xxv. 
30\; a h'*rse (Zech. 1. 8, vi. 2) ; wine (I*rov, xxiii. 
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31) : tho complexion (Gen. xxv. 25 ; Cant. v. 10 ; 
l.ain. iv. 7). DIDIR is a slight degree of red, red- 
di<tht and is applied to a leprous spot (Lev. xiii. 19, xiv. 
37). P^, lit. /ox-co/ouml, bay,. is applied to a 

horse (A. V. “ speckled Zech. i. 8), and to a species 
of vine bearing a purple grape (Is. v. 2, xvi. 8) : the 
translation “ l»y ** in Zech. vi. 3, A. V. is incorrect. 
The porrespondiug term in Greek is lit. red 

09 fire. This colour was symbolical of bloodshed 
(Z^h. vi. 2 ; Rev. vi. 4, xii. 3). 

II. Artificial colours. The art of extract- 
ing dyes, and of applying them to various textures, 
appears to have been known at a very early period. 
We read of scarlet thread at tho time of Zaii^ .s birih 
(Gen.'xxxviii. 28); of blue and purple at the4ime 
of the Exodus (Ex. xxvi. 1). There is however no 
evidence to show that tiic Jews themselves Wei's at 
that period aa^uainted with the art: the pro- 
fession of the dyer is not noticed in the Bible, 
though it is referred to in the Talmud. They were 
probably indebted both to t{^e Egyptians and the 
Rhoenkiaus ; to the latter for the dyes, and to tho 
foi'mer for the mo<ie of i)j^>plying them. The purple 
dyes which they chiefly u^ were extracted by the 
Phoenicians (£z. xxvii. 10 ; Plin. ix. 60), and in 
cei'tain districts of Asia Minor (Horn. II. iv. 141), 
especially Thyatira- ^Acts xvi. 14). It does not 
appear that those particular colours were used in 
Egypt, the Egyptian, coloui's being produced from 
vanous metallic and eai'thy substances (Wilkinson, 
Anc, Egypt, iii. 301). On the other hand, thoio 
was a remarkable similarity in the mode of dyeing 
in Egypt and I^lesiine, iunsnfuch as the itdour wits 
applicri to the raw material, pi’evions to the pro(,*ea8es 
of spinning and wedding (Ex. xxxv. 25, xxxix. 3 ; 
Wilkinson, Hi. 125). The dyes mnsisted of purplo»>, 
light and dark (the latter bt'iiig the « blue of the 
A. V.), and crimson {scarlet. A, V.) ; vei-milion 
was introduced at a late priod. 

1. Purple (I031R ; Chaldaic form, RJ131N, 
Dan. V. 7, 16 ; irop^pa', purpura). This colour 
was obtained from the secretion of a species of shell- 
fish (Plin. ix. 00), the Murex tr^mculus of Linnaeus, 
which was found- in various parts of the M<*di- 
terranean Sea (hence called iroptyipa 0aXainrta, 
I Maoc. iv. 23), particularly on the coasts of 
Phoenicia (Stiab. xvi. 757), Africa (Stmb. xvii. 
335), Laconia ^or. Od. ii. 18, 7), and Asia Minor. 
[Elisiiah.] The deiivation of the Hebrew name 
is uncertiun : it has been connected with the Sanscrit 
rdgatnan, ** tyiged with red and again witli 
arghamAna, ** costly ” (Hitzig, Ctmment. in Dan. 
V. 7). Qesenius, however {Thesaur. p. 1263), 
coasiders it highly improbable that a colour so 
peculiar t^the shores of the Mediterranean should 
be descriW by a word of any other than Semitic 
origin, and connects it witli the root DSIy to heap 

up or over/at/ with colour. The colouring matter 
was contain^ in a small vessel in tlie throat of the 
jfiSh ; and as the qivintity amounted to only a single 
drop in kuAi animal, the value of the dye was pni- 
portionately high : aometimes, however, the whole 
fish was crash^ (Plin. ix. 60). It is diflicult to 
state with precision the tint described under the 
Hebrew name. The Greek equivalent was, wo know, 
applied with gi’eat latitude, not oAly to all (xdoiii> 
extracted from the shell-fish, but even to other bril- 
liant colours : thus, in .lohn xit. 2, tpArtoy 
iftvpovp = KOKKlyij, in Matt, xxvii. 28 (d 
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Plin. ix. 62). The saint! may Ite said oi' the Latin 
pnrpw'eiis. The Hebrew term seems to Ik' applied 
ill a similuily broad sense in Cant. vii. 5, where it 
either = (compare v. 11), or, still better, 

sfiinhuf with oil. (jenendly speaking, however, the 
tint must be considered as having been defined by the 
distinction between the purple proper, and the other 
purple dye (A. V. “ blue which was produf^ed 
from another species of shell-fish. The hitter was 
undoubtedly a dark violet tint, while the foiTuer hod 
a light reddish tinge. Robes of a purple colour Were 
worn by kings (Judg. viii. 20), and by the highest 
oiKcers, civil and religious; tints Mordecai (Ksth. 
viii. 15), Daniel (A. V.“scai*Iet,** Dan. v. 7, 16, 29), 
and Andronicus, the deputy of Antiochus (2 Maoc. 
iv. 38), were invested with purple in token of the 
ollices they held (of. Xen. Awd). i. 5, §8) : so also 
Jonathan, as high-prle.st (1 Mnec. x. 20, 64, xi. 58). 
They were also worn by the wealthy and luxurious 
( Jer. X. 9 ; Kz, xxvii. 7 ; Luke xvi. 19 • Rev. xvii. 
4, xviii. 16). A siuiilar vtdue was attached to 
purple robes both by tlte Greeks (Horn. (W. xix. 225 ; 
Heiod. ix. 22 ; Stnib. xiv. 648), and by the Roihuns 
(Vii'g. (icortf. ii. 495; Hor. Ep, 12, 21; Suet. 
Cues. 43 ; Eero, 32). Of the use of this aud the 
other dve.s iii tiic textures of the tabernacle, wo shall 
presently speak. 

2. Blue ; {tdKtw0ps, ittactvBipos, dAo- 

irdp^vpos, Num. iv. 7 ; hyacinihve, hyacinthinus). 
This dye was procured from a species of shell-fish 
found on the coast of Phoenicia, and called by the 
Hebrews Chilz&n (Targ. EeeudoJon., in Deut. xxxiii. 
19), and by modem natumliste I£tlix lurUhim. 
'I'he Hebrew name is derived, tux:urding to Gesenius 
^ Thenaur, p. 1502), from a root signifying to 
'ms/ufllf but according to JUitflig (Comment, in 

Rz. xxiii. 6), fixim in the sense of dulled, 

blmted, ns op]>osed to the brilliant hue of the pro- 
per purple. The tint is best explained by the 
statements of Josephus (Ant. ili. 7, §7) and Philo 
tiuit it was emblematic of the sky, in which case it 
represents nut the light blue of our northern climate, 
but the deep dark hue of the eastern sky (hipos 
plhns yip oZros 

Phil. 0^. 1. 530). The term adopted by the LXX. 
is nppli^ by classical writers to a colour approach- 
ing to black (Horn. Od. vi. 231, xxiii. 158; Theon. 
fd. 10, 28^ : the flower, whence the name was boip> 
iwcd, being, as is Well luiown, ^ot the modem 
hyaciath, but of a dusky colour (ferrugineua, 
Virg. Georg, iv. 183; oacleatis iuminia kyeuiiinthue, 
Colura. ix. 4, 4\ The A. V. has rightly desaihed 
the tint in Ksth. i. 6 (margin) as niplet; the ordi- 
imry term blue is incon'ect : the Lutoeran transla- 
tion is still more incorrect in giving it gelbe Seide 
I yellow bilk), and occasionally mriiAy , ffeide (£z. 
xxiii. 6). This colour was used in sitoe way as 
piuple. Princes and nobles (Ea. xxiii. 6 ; Eccliw. 
xl. 4), and the idols of Babylon (Jer. x. 9), were 
clothed in robes of this tint: the riband aud the 
fringe of the Hebrew dress was ordered to be of this 
<*olour (Num. xv. 38) ; it was used in the tapebtries 
of the Persians (Esth. i. 6). The efibet of the colour 
w well desezib^ in Ex. uiii. 12, where such robes 
•ue termed WDD robes o/ perfection, i. e. 

gorgeous robes. We may remark, in conclusion, that 
LXX. treats the term (A. V. “ badger ") 

indicative of colour, and has tnuislated it BokIp- 
mpoa, umthiaiis (Ex, xxv. 5). 
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:L Scaklkt (Oki9|80N. Is. i. 18; Jer. iv. 30). 
The terms by which this, colour is expressed in 
Hcbiiew vary ; sometimes simply is used, as 
iu Gen. xxxviii. 28-30 ; sometimes as 

in Ex. xxv. 4 ; and sometimes simply, as 

iu Is. i. 18. The word (A. V. “ crimson 

2 Chr. ii. 7, 14, iii. 14) was introduced a late 
period, probably from Armenia, to expi*es8 the same 
coloiur. The fint of these tonhs (derived fixim 
to sXine) expresses the brUliancg of the,colo’ur; 
the second, nj^n, the leorm, or gmh, whence the 

dye wiuH procured, and which gave namq to the 
colour occasionally without any addition, just as 
vermilion is derived from verUkicuUts. The LXX. 
generally renders it kSkkipop, oocnsionally with the 
addition of suuli terms as K€K\te<rpipop (Ex. xxvi. 
1), or 9iaptpii<rp4pop (Kx. xxviii. 8) : the Vulgate 
it generally cocciwtin, otvasionally coccus bie 
(Ex. xxviii. 8), appai-ently following the 
erroneous interpretation of Aquila and Syinmmjius, 
who render it $l$apos, double-dyed (l*jc. xxv. 4), 
lUH though frfiip to repeat. The process of 
Jouble-dvcing was however peculiar to the Tyrian 
publics (Plin. ix. 39). The dye was produced from 
an insect, somewhat iwembling the cochineal, which 
is found in considerable quantities iu Armenia and 
other aastem countries. The Arabian name of the 
insect is kermez (whence crimsoiC)'. the Linnacan 
name is Coccus Hide, It frequents the boughs of 
a species of ilex : on these it lays its eggs in group, 
whicJi become covered with a kind of down* so that 
they present, the appearance of vegetable galls or 
excrescence.*! from ^e tree itself, luid are described 
ns such by Pliny, xvi. 12, I’he dye is procured fixim 
the female grub alone, which, when imve, is about 
the size of a kernel of a cherry and of a doi’k ama- 
nuith colour, but 'when dead shrivels up to tlie size 
of a gi-oin of wheat, and is covered wiRi a bluish 
mould (PoiToVs Journey to Ararat, p. 114). The 
geneml character of the colour is expivsscd by the 
Hebrew term (Is. Ixiii. 1), lit. sharp, aud 
hence dazzling (compare the expression 
and in tlie Greek \cgiirpd (Luke :(xiii. 11), com- 
pared with kokkIpz! (Matt, xxvii; 28). The tint 
produced was crimson rather than scarlet. The 
only natural object to which it is applied in .Scrip- 
tui’e is the lip, which aie compai'od to a scarlet 
tliread (Cant. iv. 3). Josephus oonsidcrod it. as 
vmbolical of fire (Ant, iii. 7, §7 ; cf. Phil. 1. 536). 
Swlet threads weio selected as distiugiildhing 
marks fiom their brilliancy (Gen. xxxviii. 28; 
Josh. ii. 18, 21) ; and hence the colour is expressive 
of whnt is excessive or glaring (Is. i. 18). Scarlet 
robes wcie worn by the luxurious (2 >Snm. i. 24 ; 
Prov. xxxi. 21; Jer. iv. 30; Lam. iv. 5; Rw. 
xi^i. 4, xviii. 12, 16); it was also the ajipopriate 
hue of a warrioi's diw» fiom its similarity to blood 
piah. ii. 3 ; cf. Is. ix. 5), and was especially worn 
by officers in the Romiin army (Plin. xxii. 3 ; Matt, 
xxvii. 28). 

The thrcti colours above described* pbrple, blue, 
and scarlet, together with white, were employed iu 
the textures userl for the cut tains of the tabcnioi'le 
and for tlie sacred vestments of ilia priests. The 
four wciv used in combinatiowin the outer curtains, 
the vail, the entrance curtain (Ex. xxvi. 1, 31, 
36), aud tiiu gate of the court (Kx. xxvii. 16): ns 
:iiso 111 the high pricstV epliui, ginllc and hmist- 
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plate (Ex. xxviii. 5, 6, 8, The three firat, to 
the exc’luaioii of white, were used in the ix>me- 
giwnates about the hem of the high^pricst’s rotie I 
(Ex. xxviii. The loops of the curtains (Ex. 
xxvi. 4), the lace of the high-priest's bixiastplate, | 
the lolxi of the e]>hoil, and the lace on his mitre ! 
were exclusively of blue (Ex: xxviii. 28,31, 37). ‘ 
Cloths for wrapping the sacied utensils weie either 
blue (Niim. iv. U), scarlet (8), or purple (13). 
Scarlet thread was specified in connexion with the 
lites of cleansing the leper (Lev. xiv. 4, U, .51), and 
of burning the I’ed heifer (Num. xtx. 6), apparently 
for the purpose of binding the hyssop to tho ccnhir 
wood. The hangings for the court (Ex. xxvii. 9, 
xxxviii. 9), the coats, mitres, bonnets, and breeches 
of the piiests were white (Ex. xxxix. 27, 28). The 
application of these colours to the seivice of the 
talxunaclo has led writers both in ancinit and mo- 
dern times to attach some symbolical meaning ‘to 
them : reference has alreoily been made to the state- 
ments of i’hilo and Josephus on this subject: the 
wonls of the latter are as follow : 4 fi^artros 
yrjv itwotnifiaiytiy ^oifcc, Bik rh aitrijs avutr- 
6ai rh \tyov ^ re irop^^pa r^u 0d\cur<ray, ry 
ir€^oiylx0M rod kSx^ov (Hfuirv rhy di k4pa 
fia{tK9rcu hfiXovy 6 ^dnipBos* Koi 6 ^oiyi^ B* tty 
tfff TtKfiiiptoy rod wvpot, Ant. iii. 7, §7. The 
subject has been followed up with a gieai vaiiety 
of mtei’pretations, more or less piobable. Without 
eiitering into a disquisition on these, we will lemark 
that it is unnecessary to nssume that tho colours 
were originally selecttid with such a view ; their 
beauty and costliness is a sufficient explanation of 
tho selection. 

4. Vermilion jufXros; smopts). This 

was a pigment usod in ficsco paintings, either for 
drawing figures of idols on the walls of temples 
(Ez. xxiii. 14)i for colouring the idols themselves 
(Wisd, xiii. 14), or for decomting the w.alls and 
beams of houses (Jer. xxii. 14). The Gieck teim 
fiiXros is applied both to mtm'um, red leatl, and 
rubriou, I'ed ochre; tlie Latin simpis describes 
the liest kind of ochre, which came from 8ino]ie. 
Vermilion was a favourite colour among the As- 
syrians (Ez. xxiii. 14), as is still attested by the 
sculptures of Nimroud and Khorsabad (Layanl, ii. 
303). [W. L. BJ 

COMMBBOE (1. nihO, Gesen. p, 946; ip- 
nopia ; negotiatio ; from *1110, a merdtani^ from 
•nriD, tromel, Ez. xxvii. 15 ; A, V., merchandize, 
Im^s 2. Gwoi. p. 1280 j E*. nri. 12, 
rh Bndpxoyra] negoliutiones ; in xxviii. .5, 16, 18, 
4pxopla, negotiith, from ^31, travel). 

From the time lhat men began to live in cities, 
tiadc, in some shape, must have been carried on to 
supply the town-dwelleni with necessaries (see 
Heeren, M/r. Nat. i. 469), but it is also clear that 
iiitcniational trade must have existed ami alTected 
to some extent even the pastoral noroade races, for 
we find that Abraham was rich, not only in cattle, 
but in silver, gold, and gold and silver plate and 
ornaments (Gen. xiii. 2, xxiv. 22, 58) ; and fni^ 
ther, that gold and silver in a manufactured state, 
and silver, not improbably in coin, were in use both 
among the settled inhabitants of Palestine and the pasF* 
toral tribes of Syria at that date (Gen. xx. 16, xxiii. 
16, xxxviii. 18 ; Job xiii. 1 1), to whom those metals 
must in lUl prolmbility have been imported from 
ot^r countries (Hussey, Anc. Weights, v. xii. 3 p. 
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193; Kitto, Phgs. Hist, of Pal., p. l09, 110; 
Herod, i. 215). 

Among ti-ading iiatiuns mentioned in Sciiptuie, 
Egypt holds in vci'y eaily timra a prominent |x)Ki- 
tion, though her external trade was caiTind on, not 
by her own citizens, but by fbieigners, chieily of 
the nomivie races (Heeren, Afr, Nut. i. 468^ ii. 
371, 372). It was an Ishmoelile caiavan, laden 
with spices, which carried Joseph into Egypt, and 
the account shows that slaves foimed sometimes a 
part of the merohandize imjioited (Gen. xxxvii. 25, 
xxxix. 1 ; Job vi. 19). From Egypt it is likely 
that at all times, but especially in times of gcneial 
scai'city, com would be expoiied, which was (xud 
for by the non-exporting nations in silver, which was 
always weighed (Gen. xli. 57, xiii. 3, 2.5, 3.5, xliii. 
1 1, 12, 21). These eaiavans also brought tlie piT?- 
cious stones an well .ns the spites of India into Egy])t 
(Ex. XXV. 3, 7 ; Wilkinson, Anc. JJg. ii. 23.5, 237). 
Iiitercoui*se with Tyre does not ap)x.>ur to have taken 
place till a later period, and thus, though it cannot 
be determined whether the purple in which the 
Egyptimi woollen and linen cloths were dyed was 
bi ought by land fiom Phoenicia, it is certsiin that 
colourod cloths hail long been made and dyed in 
Egypt, and the use, ut least, of them lulopted by 
the Hebrews for the talnnuacle .ns eaily ns the time 
of Muses (Ex. xxv. 4, .5; Heeicn, Asiat. Nat, i. 
3.52 ; Heinid, i. 1). The iMistiu e-ground of Shechem 
appears from the story of Joseph to have lain in the 
way of these caiavan journeys (Gen. xxxvii. 14, 2.5 ; 
Saalm^Utz, Ifebr. Arch. 15, 1. 159). 

At the s.nmo peiiod it is cleiir that tiade was 
carritxl on betVeen Babylon mid tho Syrian cities, 
and also that gold and silver oninments weie e^aii- 
mon among the Syrian and Aiabian laees; a tiade 
which was obviously carried on by land-eariinge 
(Num. xxxi. .50 ; Josh. vii. 21 ; Judg. v. 30, viii. 
24; .lob vi. 19). 

Until tlie time of Solomon the Hebiew nation 
may lie said to have had no foreign trade. Foreign 
trade was indeed conteinphfteii by the Law, and 
strict rules for morality in commercial dealings 
were laid down by it (Iteiit. xxviii. 12, xxv. IJl- 
16; Lev. xix. 35, 36), and tho tribes near the sea 
and tho Phoenician temtery appear to have eng;igG>i 
to some extent in maritime ^iiii's (Gen. xlix. 13 ; 
Heut. xxxiii. 18; Judg. v. 17), but the s{iirit of 
the Law was inOro in favour of agriciiltuie and 
against foreign trade (Deut. xvii. 16, 17; Lev. 
xxv.; Joseph, c. Apion. i. 12). Solomon, how- 
ever, oiganized an extensive trade with foreign 
countiicR, but chiefly, at least so far as the mm*e 
distant nations were concerned, of an import cha- 
racter. He imported linen yam, horses, and char 
riots from Egypt. Of the hones some appear to 
have been resold to Syrian and Caoaanite princes. 
For all Uieae he paid in gold, which waa imported 
by sea fitan India and Arabia by his Heets in oon- 
'jimction with the Phoenicians (Heeren, As. Nat. i. 
.334; t K. X. 22-29; Ges. p. 1202). It was by 
Phoenicians also tliat the and other timber 
for his great architectural works was brought by 
sea to Joppa, whilst Solomon found the pixivi- 
siona necessary for the wm'kmen in Mount Lebanon 
(1 K. V. 6,9; 2Chr.ii. 16). 

The united fleets used to sail into the Indian 
Ocean every thm years fiwm Elath and Ezion- 
geber, porta on the Aeliin'tie gqlf of the Bed 8cat 
which David liadf prt>bah1y gained from Edom, 
and brought bock gold, silver, ivory, sandal-wood, 
ebony, precious stones, apes, and peacocks. Soni*' 
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of thcso may have come from India and Ceylon, 
and some from tlie coasU of the Pci’sian (aulf and 
the K. ooaat of Africa (2 Sam. viii. 14 ; IK. ix. 
20, X. 11, 22; 2 Chr. viii. 17; Her. iii. 114; 
Livingstone, IVaveh, p. 6:i7, 002). 

But the trade which Solomon took so much pains 
to encourage was not a maritime trade only. He 
buQt, or more probably fortified, Baalboc and Pal- 
myra; the latter at least expressly as a caravan 
station for tlie land-commerae with eastern and 
south-eastern Asia (1 K. ix. 18). 

After his death the maritime trade declined, and 
an attempt mode by Jehoshaphnt to revive it proved 
unsuccessful (1 K. xxii. 48, 49) [Taiishis!1, 
Opiiir]. We know, however, that Phoenicia was 
supplied fiom Judaea with wheat, honey, oil, and 
balm (1 K. V. II; Kzek. xxvii. 17; Acts *xii. 
20; Joseph. Ji. J, ii. 21, §2; Vit. 10), whilst 
'Pyriiui dealers bi ought fish and other merchan- 
dize to Jerusalem at Uie time of the return frani 
captivity (Neh. xiii. 18), as well as timlier for 
the rebuilding of the temple, which then, as in 
Solomon’s time, was brought by sea to Joppa (Kxr. 
iii. 7). Oil was exported to Kgypt (Hos. xii. 1), 
and hne linen and ornamental girdles of domestic 
innmifnctui'e weie sold to the mei chants (Piov. 
xxxi. 24). 

The successive invmsions to which Palestine was 
subjected, involving both large abstraction of trea- 
sure by invaders a^ heavy imposts on the inliabit- 
auts to purchase immunity or to satisfy demands 
for tribute must have impoverislicd the country 
iiom time to time (under Hehoboam, 1 K. xiv. 28 ; 
Asa, XV. 18; Joash, 2 K. xii. 18; Amoziah, xiv. 
18; Ahox, xvi. 8; Hezekiah, xviii. 15-18; Jeho- 
ahaz and Jehoiakim, xxiii. 33, 35; Jehoiachin, 
xxiv. 1 3), but it is also clear, as the denunciations 
of the prophets bear witness, that much wealth 
iiuist somewhere have existed in the country, and 
much foreign merchandize have been imported ; so 
much so that, in the language of Ezekiel, Jerusalem 
appears as Hie rival of Tyre, and through its poi-t, 
Joppa, to have carried on tiodc with foreign coun- 
tries (Is. ii. 6, 16, iii. 11, 23; Hos. xii. 7; £z. 
xxvi. 2 ; Jonah i. 3 ; llceren, As, Nat, i. p. 328). 

Under the Maccabees Joppa was fortified (1 Mac. 
xiv. 34), and later still Caesarea was built and 
made a port by Heiod (Joseph. Ant xv. 9, §8; 
Acts xxvii. 2). Joppa became aftci’wards a haunt 
for piiatcs, and was taken by Cestius ; afterwards 
by Vespasian, and destroyed by him (8trab. xvi. p. 
759; J^h. JS, J, ii. 18, §10, iii. 9, §1). 

The internal trade of the Jews, as well as the 
external, was much promoted, as was the case also 
in Egy]^, by the fMtivals, which brou^t huge 
numtov of persons to Jeru^em, and caused gieat 
outlay in victims for sacriHces and in incense (1 K. 
viii. 63; Hoeien, Afr. Itai, ii. 363). 

'Hie places of public mark^ were, then as now, 
chiefly the open spaces near' the agates, to which 
goods were brought for sale by those who came from 
the outside (Neh. xiii. 15, 18 ; Zeph. i. 10). 

The^ traders in later times were allowed to in- 
trude into the temple, in the outer courts of which 
vtcUms were publicly sold for the sacrihccs (Zech. 

21 ; Matt. xxi. 12 ; John ii. 14). 

In the matter of buying and selling great stress 
>* laid by the Law on fidmess in dealing. Just 
''[wghts and balances are stringently ordered (Lev. 

35, 36; Deut. xxv. 13-18). Kidnapping 
“ M forbidden under the severest penalty (Ex. 
XXI. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7). Trade in swine was for- 
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bidden by the Jewish doctors (Siironhus. jifischn, 
de damn, c. 7, voi. iv. 60; Lightfoot, H, H, m 
Matth, viii. 33 ; Winer, Handel ; ^^Ischtitz, Arch, 
Hehr, c. 15, 18). (H. W. P.) 

CONANrAH (^n'3313 ; Xmvias ; Alox. 

Xs»xsylas ; Chonenias), one of the chiefs (^'^) of 

the Levites in the time of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 9). 
The same name is elsewhere given in the A. V. 
CONONIAII. 

CONCUBINE. apiiears to have been 

includod under the genonil conjugal sense of tlic 
word niiPM, which in its limited sense is ren- 
dered “ wife.” The positions of these two among 
the oaily Jews cannot be vefon'di to the standmd ot 
our own age and couuii y ; that of concubine Ixdng 
less degraded, as that of wife was, especially owing 
to the sanction of {xdygainy, less honourable than 
among ourselves. The natural d»*sire of oAspriiig » 
was, in the Jew, consemited into a leligious hope, 
whiett tended to ledtxm concubinage from the 
debasement into which the grosser motives fur its 
adoption migh^ have brought it. The wliolc ques- 
tion must bo viewcsl fiom the point wliich toiiclitw 
the interests of propag.itiou, in virtue of which even 
a slave concubine who had mmiy childien would 
become a mast important person hf a family, es))e- 
cially where a wile was baiTon. Such was the 
true source of the concubinage of Nnchor, Abinham, 
and Jacob, which indeed, in the two latter cases, 
lost the nature which it has iii our eyes, through 
the process, ffoalogous to ailoption, by which the 
ollkpring was regarded ns that of the wile herself. 
From all this it follows that, save in so far as the 
latter was gencially a sla>*e, the ditTerenec between 
wife and concubine was less marked, owing to the 
absence of moral stigma, than among us. We must 
therefore bewiu’e of leganiing as essinitial to the 
relation of concubinage, what really peitaiued to 
that of bondage. 

The concubine’s mndition was a definite one, and 
quite independent of the fact of there being another 
woman having the rigiits of wife towaids the same 
man. The dilference pndmbly lay in the ahsi>nce 
of the right of the libellus d/vortit, without which 
the wife could not be re{>udiated, and in some 
particulars uf treatment and consideration of which 
we are ignorant ; also in her condition and rights on 
the death of her loixl, rather than in the absence of 
nuptial ceremonies and dowry, which were non- 
essential ; yet it is so probable that these last did 
not pertain to the concubine, that the assertion ot 
the Geinara(//iW'»soL Chetuhothf v.) to tliat effect, 
though controveited, may lie receiveil. The doc- 
trine that a concubine also could not be dismissed 
without a formal divorce is of later origin — not 
that such dismissals were more frequent, probably, 
than those of wives— and* negatived by the silence 
of Ex. xxi., and Deut. xxi. regai'ding it. . Front 
this it seems to follow that a concubine could not 
become a wife to the same man, nor vice versA^ 
unless in tlie improbable case of a wife divoiccil 
returning as a concubine. With regal'd to the 
children of wife and concubine, there was no such 
difference os our illegitimacy implies; the Jatt<n* 
were a supplementary family to the former, their 
names occur in the patriar^al genealogies (Gen. 
xxii. 24; 1 Chr. i. 32), and tWir position and 
provision, save in the cose of defect of those former 
(in which case they might probably succeed to 
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landed estate or other tthiel’ liosta,iCt-*)» would dejieiid 
on the father’s will ((ien. xxv. 0). The state of 
cuucubinnge is assumed and ))i*ovided for by the 
law of Moses. A concubine would gcuemily be 
either (1) a Hebrew girl bought of her father, 
». e, a slave, which alone the liabbins regard as a 
biwful connexion (Maimon. iv.), 

at loiist for a private person ; (2), a gentile ca^ 
tivo taken in war; .(3), a foreign slave bought, 
or (4) a CiuiaaniUsh woman, bond or free. The 
riglits of (I) and (2) were protected by law 
(Kx. xxi. 7; Deut. xxi. 10), but (3) was unre- 
i'ognisc<l, and (4) prohibited. Free Hebrew women 
also might become concubines. So Gideon’s con* 
cubine seems to have been of a family of rank and 
inti lienee in Shechem, and such was probably the 
state of the Levite’s concubine (Jndg. xx.). 
'I’he ravages of war among the male sex, or the 
impoveiishment of families might often induce this 
condition. The case (1) was not a hard lot. The 
passage in Kx. xxi. is somewhat obscure, and seems 
to mean, in brief, as followa : — k man who Ixmght 
a Hebrew girl ns concubine for himself migffb not 
tiwt her as a mere Hebiew slave, to be sent “out” 
(•*. e. in the seventh, v. 2), but might, if she dis- 
pleased him, dismiss her to her faroer on redemp- 
tion, «. e, repayment probably of a part of what he 
paid for her. If he had taken her for a concubine 
for his son, afid the son then maiTied another 
woman, the concubine’s position and rights were 
80001*64, or, if she were refused these, she became 
free without redemption. Further, from the pi-o- 
visioti in the case of such a concubine given by a 
man to his son, that she should ^e dealt with 
“ after the manner of daughters,” wa see that the 
servile merged in the connubial relation, and that 
her children must have been free. Yet some degree 
of contempt attached to the “handmaid’s son** 
used reproachfully to the son of a concu- 
bine meroly in Judg. ix. 18 ; see also Ps. cxvi. 16. 
The provisions rolatiiig to (2) are merciful and con- 
siderate to a r^re degree, but overlaid by the liabbis 
with distorting comments. 

In the boolM of ISamuel and Kings the concubines 
mentioned belong to the king, and their condition 
and number cease to be a guide to the genei'al 
practice. A new king stepp^ into the rights of 
his predecessor, and by Solomon’s time the custom 
luul approximated to that of a Peisiaii harem (2 
Sam. xii. 8, xvi. 21 ; 1 K. ii. 22). To seize on 
royal concubines for his use was thus an usurper's 
first act. fSuch was probably the intent of Abner’s 
act (2 Sam. iii. 7), and sirailiuly the r^uest on 
behalf of Adonijah was construed (1 K. ii. 21-24). 
For fuller information Selden’s treatises de Uxore 
Ifebraed and de Jnre Natvr, et Qent, v. 7, 8, and 
especially that de SweessUmibus, cap. ill., may 
with some caution (since he leans somewhat easily 
to labbinicnl tradition) be consulted; also the trea- 
tises SSotoA, ifM/MsAim, and Chetuboth in the 
Gemara Hierosol., and that entitled Sanhedrin in 
the Gemara Babyl. The essential portions of all 
these ni'e collected in Ugolini, vol. xzx. de Uxore 
ffebraed. [H. H.] 

CONDUIT (hS^M ; bSpayteySs ; aquaeductue; 
a trendi or watercourse, from nS]^, to ascend, Gc< 
sen. p. 1022). 

I . Although no noUoc is given either by Scriptui« 
»r by <los(‘pljus of lUiy connexion between the jHKds 
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of Holomon beyond Hethlehem and a supply of water 
for Jerusalem, it six^ms unlikely Uiat so Inige a 
work :is the pools should be constructed merely for 
irrigating his gardens (Fed. ii. 6), aud tradition, 
both oral and as represented by Talmudical wrltera. 
ascribes to Solomon the formation of tlie original 
aqueduct by which water was brought to Jerusa- 
lem (Maundrell, JSarly Drav. p. 458 ; Hassdqujst, 
Trav, 146 ; Lightfoot, Descr, Tempi, c. xxiii. vol. 
.612; Robinson, i. 265). Pontius Pilate applied 
the sacred tn^ure of the Corban to the work of 
bringing water by an aqueduct from a distance, 
Josephus says of 300 or 400 stsdia {B, J. ii. 9, 
§4), but elsewhere 200 stadia, a distance which 
would fairly correspond xvith the length of the 
existing aqueduct with all its turns and windings 
(Ant. xfiii. 3, §2 ; Williams, Holy City, ii. 501). 
liis application of th^ money in this manner gave 
rise to a serious disturbance. Whether his work 
was a new one or a repanttiqn of Soldmou’s original 
aqueduct cannot be detennined, but it seems more 
than probable that the ancient work would have 
been destroyed in some of the various sieges since 
Solomon’s time. The aqueduct, though much in- 
jured, and not soiwiccable for Wi-iter beyond Bethle- 
hem, still exists: the water is conveyed from the 
fountains which supply the pools about two miles 
S. of Bethlehem. The watercoui-se then passes 
fiom the pools in a N.F. direction, and winding 
round the hill of Bethlehem on the 3. side, is 
earned sometimes above and sometimes below the 
surface of the gi'ound, partly in earthen pipes and 
partly in a channel about one foot square of rough 
stones Isdd in cement, till it approaches .Jerusalem. 
There it crosses the valley of Hinnom at the S.W. 
side of the city pn a bridge of nine arches at a point 
above the pool allied Jiirket’-es-Snlt&n^ then returns 
S.E. and £. along the side of the valley and under 
the wall, and continuing its coiuse along Uie east 
side is finally conducted to the Hninm. It was le- 
paired by Sultan Mohammad Ibn-Kaladii of Egypt 
about A.D. 1300 (Williams, Holy City, ii. 498; 
Raumer, Pal. p. 280; Robinson, i. 26.V267, 347, 
470, iii. 247). 

2. Among the works of Hezekiah he is said to 
have stopped the “ upjier w’atcrcouisG of Gihon,” 
and brought it down straight to the W. side of the 
city of Bftvid (2 (^hr. xxxii. 30). The direction of 
this watercourse of course diqiends on the site of 
Gihon. Dr. Robinson identifies this with the laigo 
pool called Birket’^s-Mamilla at the head of tlie 
valley of Hinnom on the S.W. side of Jei-usalem, 
and considers the lately*di8covered subtenaoean 
conduit within the city to be a branch from Heze- 
kiah’s watercourse (Rob. iii. 243-4, i. 327; Ges. 
pp. 616, 1395). Mr. Williams, on ^e other hand, 
places Gihon on the N. side, not far from the 
tombs of the kings, and supposes the watei'course 
to have brought water in a S. direction to the 
temple, whence it filled ultimately into the Pool 
of Siloam, or bower Pool, One argument which 
recommends this view is found in the account 
of die interview between the emissaries of Sen- 
nacheiib and the officers of Hezekiah, which took 
place “ by the conduit of the upper pool in the 
highway of the fuller's field” (2 K. xviii. 17), 
whose site seems to be indicated by the fiiller’s 
monument” mentioned by Josephus as at the 
N.E. side of the city, and by the once well* 
known site called the Camp of the Assyiiaiis 
(Joseph. 7;. J. V. 4, §2, 7, §3, and 12, §2). 
I [Gjhon ; JioiumALEM.] [H. W. P.] 
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CONEY ; SaciVirovs, 

V. I, hv)n6v\ ChoeroffrjfWtSf hcrmncem, lepns- 
cuhts) ; a gr^irious animal of tlio clafta Pachydcr- 
mata, which is found in Palestine, living in the 
caves nn<l cletls of the rocks, luid has been en'o- 
neously idcutilied with the Kabbit or Coney. Its 
scientific name is Hynix Syriacus, The {BB* is 
mentioned four times in the 0. T. In Lev. xi. .5 
:ui(l in l)eut. xiv. 7 it is declared to be unclean, 
be(»ii1so it chews the cud, but docs not divide the 
hoof. In Ps. civ. 18 we are told ** the rocks ai‘e a 
refuge for the coneys,” and in Pi-ov. xxx. 26 that 
“ the coneys are but a feeble folk, yet make they 
their houses in the rocks.” The Hyrax satisfies 
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exactly the cxpi’cssions in the two lost passages; 
and its being reckoned among the ruminating 
animals is no difliculty, the hara being also 
erroneously placed by the saci*ed writers in the 
same doss, because the action of its jaws resembles 
that of the i-uminating animals. Its colour is grey 
or blown on the b.*ick, white on the belly; it is 
like the alpine mnrinot, scarcely of the size of the 
domestic cat, having long hair, a very shoi-t tail, 
ainl round eaiN. It is very common in Sym, espe- 
cially on the ri<lgcs of Leb^on, and is found dso in 
Ambia Petraea, Upper Kgypt, Abyssinia ond Pales- 
tine (Wilson, of the BiblCf ii. 28 sq.). The 


A mbs call the icabr ; but among the 


southern Arabs wo find the tenn thofun-sz 

shdpfidn (Fresnel in Asiatic J<ntm. June, 18.38, 
p. 514). The Amharic name is aschkokdf under 
which name the Hyrax is described by liruce, who 
also gives a figure of it, and mentions tiio fact that 


the Ambs also called it sheep 

of the childion of Isiticl. The Hyrax is men- 
tioned by Kobiuson (iii. 387), as occumng in 
the sides of the chasm of the Litany opposite to 
lieldt. He says that it is seen coming out of 
tlie clefts of the rocks in winter at midday; in 
summer only towards evening. The derivation 
of from the unused i*oot, to hide, chiefly 
in the earth, is obvious. [W. D.^ 

COKOBEGATION from ^in^, 

to call = convocation ; <rvparfAyii ; iteicAijeria, in 
peut.zviii. 16,xxiii. 1 ; congregatiOfecclesiatCoetua), 
This term describes the Hebrew people in its col- 
l^tive capacity under its peculiar aspect as a holy 
community, held together by religious rather than 
political bonds. Sometimes it is used in a broad 
jonse as inclusive of foreign settlera (Ex. xii. 19); 
but more properly, as exclusively appropriate to 
the Hebrew element of the population (Num. xv. 
in each case it expresses the idea of the Homan 


Cioitas or the (livek iroAiTcfa. Every ciroumcised 
Hela-cw (HIJN ; aMx^fov ; indiyetifi ; A. V. 
“ hotne-boru, bora in the land,” the tei-m speciuliv 
descriptive of tho Israelite in opposition to thojioii- 
iM-aclite, Kx. xii. 19 ; Lev. xvi. 29 ; Num. ix. 14) 
was a member of the congregation, and took iwirt 
in its proceedings, probably fiom the time that lu* 
bore aims. It is impoiiant, however, to observi* 
that he acquired no political rights in his individual 
capacity, but only as a member of a hoase ; for tho 
basis of the Hebrew polity was the house, whence 
was formed in an ascending scale the family or col- 
lection of houses, the tribe or collection of fami- 
lies, and the conyreyatum or collection of tribes. 
Strangers settled in the land, if circumdsed, 

were with certain exemptions (Deut, xxiii. 1 fl‘.) 
iulmitted to the privilege of citizenship, and aim 
s|X>kcn of as meinbere of the congregation in its 
more extended application (Kx. xii. 19 ; Num. ix. 
14, XV. 15); it appears doubtful however whether 
tliey were re))rescntcd in the congregation in its 
corporate capacity as a deliberative body, ns they 
were not strictly speaking memWrs of any house ; 
their position probably resembled that of the -wpi- 
(cm at Athens. The congregation occupiod an 
im{tortant position under the Theocracy, ns tlie 
C(m%tia or n.'itioiml {xudiament, invested with legis- 
lative and judidal powere. In this cnineity it 
acted through a system of patriarchal representa- 
tion, each house, family, and tribe U'ing represented 
by its bend or father. These dcli^tes weie named 
JTjyn '3j?T. (irp€<r0iTtpoi ; seniores ; ** elders ”) ; 
'N'W {ipXfivres ; principes ; “ princes ”) ; and 
sometimes (^MkKiutoi ; qui vocabantur^ 

Num. xvi, 2; A. V. “icnowncd,” “famous”). 
The number of these representatives being inconve- 
niently large for oitlinnry business, a further selec- 
tion was made by Noses of 70, who foimcd a 
species of standing committee (Num. xi. 16). Oc- 
casionally indeed the whole body of tho pcoj>le was 
as.sembl^, tho mode of summoning being by the 
sound of the two silver trumpets, and the place of 
meeting the door of the tateniaelc, hence iisimlly 
called the tabernacle of the comfreyation lit. 

place of meeting) (Num. x. 3); the oeeahions of 
such general assemblies were solemn religious ser- 
vices (Ex. xii. 47 ; Num. xxv. 6 ; .Joel li. 15), or 
to receive new commandments (Ex. xix. 7, 8 ; Lev. 

viii, 4), The elders were summoned by the call of 
one trumpet (Num. x. 4), at the eoinmand of tlie 
supreme governor or the high pi-ic^t ; they repie- 
seiited the whole congregation on various occasions 
of public iiit(>rest (Ex. iii. 16, xii. 21, xvii. .5, xxiv. 
1) ; tliey acted as a court of judie.Hturc in rapital 
offences (Num.r xv. 32, xxxv. 12), and wore 
chai’gtid with the execution of the sentenre (Lev. 
xxiv. 14 ; Num. xv. 35) ; they joined in certain of 
Hie sacrifices (Lev. iv. 14, 1 5) ; and thpy exercised 
the usual rigl^ of sovci cignty, such as declaring 
war, making pe.nce and concluding treaties (Josh. 

ix. 15). The people were strictly bound by the 
acts of their representatives, even in cases where 
they disai)proved of them (Josh. ix. 18). Afl<*r 
the occupation of the land of Canaan, the congrega- 
tion was assembled only on matters of tho highest 
importance. Tho delegates were summoned by 
mcssciigci's (2 ('hr. xxx. 6) to such places as might 
lie apiH>int(xJ, most frequently to Miz|ieh (Judg. x. 
17, xi. 11, XX. 1 ; 1 Sam. vii. 5, x. 17; I Macc. 
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iii. 46) ; they came attciuled each with hia band of ! 
retainen, no that the nuniltci* assembled was very 
considerable (Judg. xx. 2 C). On one occasion we 
bear of the coiigre^tion being assembled for judicial 
purposes (Judg. xx.); on otiier occasions for rcll> 
gious festivals (2 Chr. xxx. 5, xxxiv. 29); on 
others for the election of kings, as Saul (1 Sam. 
X. 17), David (2 Sain. v. 1), Jeroboam (1 K. xii. 
20), Jonsh (2 K. xi. 19), Josiah (2 K. xxi. 24), 
Jehoahaz (2 K. xxiii. 30), and Uzziah (2 Chr. 
xxvi. 1). In the later peiiods of Jewish history 
the congregation was i*epresented by the Sanhedrim ; 
.md the teiin which in the LXX. is 

applied exclusively to the congix^gation itself (for 
the place of meeting is inviiriably ren- 

dered ^ tr/cTtyij Tov fiaprupiou, iabemaculum ies» 
iiiMmii, the word being considered = flnj), 
w:t8 tmnsferred to the places of womhip established 
l>y the Jews, wherever a ceiiain number of fami- 
litjs were collected. [W. L. B.] i 

CONrAH. [Jeconiah.] 

CONONI'AH ; X^vwlas ; Alex. 

Xo»x*vlat\ Cfumenias), a Levite, ruler (H'iJ) of 
the offerings and tithes in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Chr. xxxi. 12, JL3). [See Coxaniah.] 

CONSECKATION. [Puiest.] 
CONVOCATION from mcare ; 

comp. Xum. x. 2 ; Is. i. 1.3). This term is applied 
invariably to meetings of a religions character, in 
contradistinction to congregation^ in tyhich political 
and legal mattcra were occasionally settled. Hence 
it is connected with CSn’p, holgf and is applied 
only to the Sabbatli mid the gicnt annual festivals 
'of the Jews (Ex. xii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 2 If.; Num. 
xxviiit 18 if., xxix. 1 if.). With one exception ( Is. 
i. 13), the wonl is peculiar to the Pentateuch. The 
LXX. treats it as an adjective = icXijtJj, 

Tox ; but the^‘ can be no doubt that the A. V. is 
coiTect in its rendering. [W. L. B.] 

COOKING. As meat did not form an article 
of oi'dinary diet among the Jews, the art of cook- 
ing was not carried to any |)crfoction. The difli- 
culty of preserving it flora putrefaction nccessi- 
tattnl the immediate consumjition of an animal, 
and hence few were slaughter^ except for purjHises 
of liospitiility or festivity. The pioceediugs on 
such occasions appear to have been os follow: — On 
the arrival of a guest the animal, either a kid, 
lamb, or calf was killed (den. xviii. 7 ; Luke xv. 
2:>), its thmt being -cut so that the blood might 
be prjureil out (Lev. vii. 26) ; it was then flayed 
and was i-eady either for roasting (H/V), or boil- 
iug in the former case the animal was 

picserved entire (H!x. xii. 46), and rosustetl either 
over a fire (Ex. xii. 8) of wood (Is. xliv. 16), or 
])orh.')ps, as tJie mention of 6re implies another me- 
thod, in an oven, consisting simply of a hole dug in 
the airth, well heated, andcovenxl up (Burckhardt, 
Holes m Bedouins, i. 240) ; the Paschal lamb was 
icKistcsl by the first of these methods (Ex. xii. 8, 
9 ; 2 Chr. XXXV. 13). Boiling, however, was tlie 
more usual method of cooking, both in thc*case of 
sacrifices, other than the Paschal lamb (Lev. viii. 
31), and for domestic use (Ex. xvi. 23), so much 
so that ^(^21 to cook generally, including oven 
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roasting (Deut. xvi. 7). In this case the animal 
was cut up, the right shoulder bring drst taken off 
(hence the priest's joint. Lev. vii. 32), and the 
other joints in succession ; the flesh was separated 
from the bones, and minced, and the bones them- 
Hdves were broken up (Mic. iii. 8); the whole mass 
was then thrown into a caldron (Ez. xxiv. 4, 5) 
filled with waiter (Ex. xii. 9), or, as we may infer 
fl'om Ex. xxiii. 19, occasionally with milk, is 
still usual among the Arabs (Burckhardt, Notes, 
i. 63), the prohibition ** not to seethe a kid in his 
mother's milk” having reference apparently to 
some heathen practice connected with the oflering 
of the first-fruits (Ex. /. c.,^ xxxiv. 26), which ren- 
dered the kid so prepared unclean food (Deut. xiv. 
21). The caldi'on was boiled over a wow Are (Ez. 
xxiv. the scum which rose to the surface 
was from time to time removed, otherwise the 
meat would turn out loath>ome (6) ; salt or 
spices wei'e thrown in to season it (10) ; and when 
sufficiently boiled, the meat and the broth (pJO ; 

C^fiAs, LXX. ; jits, Vulg.) were served up sepa- 
rately (Judg. vi. 19), the broth being us^ with 
unleavened bread, and butter (Hen. xviii. 8) as a 
sauce for dipping moi*sels of bread into (Biirck- 
hardt's Notes, i. 63). Sometimes the meat was 
so highly spiced that its flavour could hardly be 
distinguished; such dishes were called D^ISypiD 
(Gen. xxvii. 4; Prov. xxiii. 3). There is a strik- 
ing similarity in the culinaiy operations of the He- 
brews and Egyptians (Wilkinson's Anc, KgypU ii. 
pp. 374 ff.). Vegetables were usually boili^, and 
served up as {lottage (Gen. xxv. 29 ; 2 K. iv. 38). 
Fish was also cooked Qx^ios hmov fi4pos { piscis 
assi; Luke xxiv. 42), probably breiled. The 
cooking was in early times peiformed by the mis- 
tress of the household (Gen. xviii. 6) ; protcssional 
cooks (D'nSD) were afterwards employed (1 &nn. 
viii. 13, ix. 23). The utensils required were — 
DJT5 (xwTpJiroScj ; cAyirqporfw), a cooking range, 
having ]>lnce8 for two or more pots, probably of 
eaithcnware (Lev. xi. 35) ; (XJjSnr, lebes), 
a caldron (1 Sam. ii. 14); AfP (tepedypa; 
fuscinula), a large fork or flesh-hook ; "I'p (\40vs ; 

olla), a wide open, metal vessel, resembling a fish- 
kettle, adapted to be used os a wash-pot (Ps. lx. 8), 
or to eat^frem (Ex.^ xvi. 3); 
pots probably of earthenware and liigh, but how 
differing iiom each other does not appear; and, 

lastly, nnW, or n'Hlbv, dishes (2 K. ii. 20, xxi. 
13; Prov.’iix. 24, A. V. « bosom ”). [W. L. B.] 

CO'OS (Rcc. Text, els tV Lachin. with 
ABC, K»), Acts xxi. 1. [Cos.] 

COPPER (n^np. This word in the A. V. is 
always rendered “brass,** except in Ezr. viii. 27. 
See Brass). This metal is usually found as pyrites 
(sulphuret of copper and iron), malachite (curb, of 
copper), or in the state of oxide, and occasionally 
in a native state, principally in the New World. It 
was almost exclusively used by the ancients for 
I common purposes ; for which its elastic and ductile 
I nature reudei'ed it practically available. It is a 
question whether in the earliest times iron was 
known (fi4kas 8 * ouk liricc <rl9fipoSt Hes. Qpp, et 
Dies, 149 ; Lw r. v. 1285, sq.). In India, however, 
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its manuiuriuiv has l)cpn pnicLised from a very 
(Uicicnt <latc by u pi-occss cxceeilin^ly siiDplv, and 
(NKMibly a similar one was cmploywl by thu ancient. 
Kgyptiaus (Napiw, Anc. Wi/rlcers in Metals 137). 
Thoie is no ccitain mention of iron in the .Scriptures ; 
iuid, from tl)o allusion to it as known to Tiibalcain 
(Gen. iv. 22), some have ventui-ed to doubt whether 
in that place means iron (Wilkinson, Anc, I 

Eg, iii. 242). 

Wc read in the Bible hf copper, posiesscd in 
countless abundance (2 Chr. iv. 18), and used for 
every kind of instrument; as chains (Judg. xvi. 
21), piltura (1 K. vii. lo>21), lavers, the great one 
lieing called ** the copper sea” (2 K. xxv. 13; 

1 Chr. xviii. 8), and the other ttmiplc vessels. 
Th&se were iiuule in tlie foundry, with the oi^st- 
ancp of Hiram, a Phoenician (1 K. vii. 13), alHiotigh 
the Jews wero not ignorant of metallurgy (£z. 
xxii. 18; lAuit. iv. 20, tfec.), and appear to have 
worked their own mines (I)cut. viii. 0 ; Is. li. 1). 
Wo read also of copper miiTors (Ex. xxxviii. 
8 ; Job xxxvii. 18), since the metal is susceptible 
of brilliant polish (2 Chr. iv. 16); and even of 
copper arms, as helmcis, spears, &<:. (1 Sam. xvii. 
r>, 6, 38 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 16). The expression “bow 
of steel,’* ill Job xx. 24, Ps. xviii. 34, should be 
rendciYxl “ bow of copper,” since the term for steel 

is or Vril {nortfidm iron). They 

could hardly have applied copper to these purpos(» 
without po.s8essing some judicious system id* alloys, 
or pcrliaps some forgotten secret for rendering the 
metal harder and more elastic than we can make it. 

It has been mmntained that the cutting-tools of 
the Egyptians, with which they worked the granite 
and porphyry of their monuments, were made of 
bronzCf in which cop])er was a chief ingi'odient. 
The arguments on this point are found in Wilkin- 
son, iii. 249, &c., but they are not conclusive, 
'fhere seems no reason why the art of making iion 
and excellent steel, which has beeu for aps prao- 
fisetl ill India, may uot have been cqualy known 
to the Egyptians. The quiiJcness with which iron 
dccomjio.'ics will fully account for the non-discovery 
of imy I'emnins of steel or iron implements. For 
analyses of the bronze tools un<l ai’ticles found in 
Egypt and Assyiia, see !Napier, 88. 

The only place in the A. V. where “ copper” is 
mentioued is Ezr. viii, 27, “two vessels of fine 
copper, pi-ecious as gold” (cf. I Esd. viii. 57; 

XoKkov ffrl\Poirroft duitf>opa, 4 ti$v- 
prird ip Xfivffltf ; aeris fidgmtis ; “ vases of 
Coriiilhian brass,” Syr.; “ex orichalco,” Jun.), 
perhaps similar to those of “ bright biass ” in 1 K. 
vii. 45 ; Dan. x. 6. They may have been of 
oriclulcum, like the Peraian or Indian vases found 
among the treaBm*es of Darius (Aristot. de Mirab, 
■Amenity, There were two kinds of this metai, 
one imtural (Serv. ad Am. xii. 87), which Pliny 
(ff* xxxiv. 2, 2) says had long been extinct in 
Ins time, but which Chardin alludes to as found in 
Sumatra under the name Calmbac (Itosenm. 1. c.) : 
the other aHificial (identified by some with 
V^ticrpopf whence the mistaken spelling awri- 
chalcum), which Bochart {Jlieroz. vi. ch. 16, p. 871, 

^') considers to be the Hebrew a word 

compounded (he says) of (copjpw), and Chald. 

T?? (? Rold, Ez. i. 4, 27, viii. 2) ; ffAcicrpOF, 
I-XX.; electram, Vulg. (&XX<{rviroy xpvo'loi', 

csych. ; to which 8uid. adds, Mutypivop 
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KoX XiBltf), On this sulistance see Pausnu. v. 12 ; 
l*liii. xxxiii. 4, § 23. Gesenius considers thi> 
X»b.KoKtfieafOP of Rev. i. 15 to be Xiirapd« 

=^n; he difi'ers from Bochart, and oi'gues 
that it means merely “ smooth or polished brass.” 

In Ez. xxvii. 13 the importation of copper ves- 
sels to the markets of Tyre by merchants ol Javan, 
Tubal, aud Meshcoh is alluded to. Probably tliesc 
were the Moschi, &c., who worked the coppei'- 
mines in (he neighbourhood of Mount Caucasus. 

in 2 Tim. iv. 14 xoXicc^s ia rendered “ copper- 
smith,” but the tci-m is perfectly general, and is 
used even for workei-s ip iron (Od. ix. 391); 
XaXa(2rf , iras Kod 6 hpyvpoK&KOs icol 6 

Xpvtrdxoos (Hesycli.). 

“ Copper*’ is used for money, Ez. xvi. 36 (A. V. 
“ filthiness ”) ; i^ix^as rhp xoXjcJv aov, LXX. ; 
efiusum cst acs tuuin, Vulg. ; and in N. T. (x^A- 
Kovs, TOVTO irl xpvirov itoH rod dgyipov li\tyop, 
Hesych.). [F. W. F.] 

CORAL ; fieriwpa, yafi69 ; exceha, 

sericum). The word occurs twice in A. V., viz. 
Job xxviii. 18, and Ez. xxvii. 16, and it is ex- 
plained by the Itabbins to signify red coral, Tiiis 
meaning accoiris well enongh with tho etymology 
of the word (root DM*!) to be because of the 
resemblance of the growth of coral to that of a tree, 
lloediger pi'efers to understand black coraly assum- 
ing that is red coral (Gesen. Thes, p. 1113). • 

He also suggests a connexion with the Sanscrit 
ramge s: pleasant, just as the Sanscrit for peai‘l, 
ratna = pleaiant. Coral ^as in higher esteem 
formerly as a precious substance than now, pro- 
bably b^usc the miwis of obtaining it in a fine 
state were not so efiieacious as those now practised. 
The coral brought by the merchants of S 3 rria to 
Tyre must have come from the Indian ^scas, 
by the Eup^^tes and Damascus (comp. I’liii. 
xxxU. 2). [W. D.J 

COBBAN bwpop; oblatio; in N. T. 

Kop$dp expl. by b&povy and in Vulg. donxm : used 
only in Lev. and Numb., except in Ez. xx. 28, 
xl. 43), an ofleriiig to God of any sort, bloody or 
' bloodless, but pai-ticularly in fulHlmeiit of a vow. 
Tho law laid down rules for vows, 1. afiiimative; 
2. native. By the former, persons, animals, 
and Sporty might Ihj dcvotecl to God, but with 
certain limitations, they were redeemable by money 
payments. By the latter, persons inteixlicted them- 
selves, or were interdicted by their parents fiom 
the use of certain things lawful in themselves, ns 
wine, either for a limited or an unlimited peiiod 
(Lev. xxvii. ; Numb. xxx. ; Judg. xiii. 7 ; Jer. 
XXXV.; Joseph. Ant. iv. 4. §4; B, J. ii. 16, §l ; 
Acts xviii. 18, xxi. 23, 24). Upon these rules the 
traditionists enlarg^l, and laid down that a man 
might ihtenlict himself by vow, not only fiom 
using for himself, but from giving to another, or 
receiving from him some poiticular object whether 
of food or any other kind wluitsoever. The thing 
thus interdicted was considered as Gorban, and tho 
form of interdiction was viitually to this effect : — 
** 1 forbid myself to touch or be concerned in any 
way with the thing forbidden, as if it wera devotcil 
by law,” I. e, “ let it be Corlirn.” So fiu: did they 
I carry the principle that they even held as binding 
Ithe incomplete exclamations of anger, and called 
them handles. A person might thus exempt 
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himself fittm assisting or receiving assistance from 
some particular person or pei'sonSf us poieiits in 
distress; and in short fiom any inconvenient 
obligation under plea of coibaii, though by a legal 
iiction he was allowed to suspend the restriction in 
certain cases. It was with practices of tliis sort 
that our Lotvl found fault (Matt. xv. 5 ; Mark 
vii. ll)f as annulling the spirit of the law. 

Theophrastus, quoted by Josephus, notices the 
system, miscalling it a Phoenician custom, but in 
naming the woi-d corban identifies it with Judaism. 
Josephus calls thettreasuiy in w’liich ofl'eriiigs for 
the temple or its services were deposited, Kopfiwast 
as in Matt, xxvii. 6. Ortgen’s account of the corbon- 
system is that children sometimes refused assishince 
to p:ueuta on the ground that they had ahctidy 
contributeil to the poor fund, fiotn which they 
alleged their parents might be iciieved (JoM>ph. 
B, J, ii. 9. §4; Ap, i. 22; Mishna, Surenhus. 
de Voiis, i. 4, ii. 2; Cappollus, Grotius, Ham- 
mond, Lightfoot, //or. Nebr» on Matt. xv. 6; 
Jahn, ilrcA. Bibl, v. §392, 394). [Alms ; Vows ; 
Offerings.] [H. W. P.] 

GOU'BE iXop$4 \ Choraba), 1 Esdr. t. 12. 
This name appamntly answeia to Zaccai in the 
lists of Ezm and Nehemiah. % 

COKD w, in'o, nb^. or th« 

vai'ious pui-poscs to which cord, including under 
that tcim vo])e, and twisted thongs, was applied, the 
. following nie specially worthy of notice, (t .) For | 
fastening a tent, in which sense is more 

particularly used (e, g. Ex. xxxv. 18, xxxlx. 40 ; j 
In. liv. 2). As the teqt supplied a fhvourito 
of the human body, the coids which held it in its 
place I’epresented the principle of life (Job iv. 21, 
** Are not their tent-cords (A. V. ** excellency,*' 
tom away?*'; Eccl. xii. G). (2.) For leading or 
bindilig nniinids, os a halter or rein cxviii. 27 ; 
lies. xi. 4), whence to ** loosen thcdlbd** (Job xxx. 
ll) = to free from authority. (3.) For yoking 
them either to a cart (Is. v. 18) or n plough 
(Job xxxix. 10). (4.) Fur binding prisoners, more 

particularly flbg (Judg. xv. 13 ; Ps. ii. 3, cxxix. 

4 ; Ez. iii. 25), whence the metaphorical expies- 
sion “ bands of Iwe ’* (IIos. xi. 4). (5.) For bow- 
strings (Ps. xi. 2), made of catgut; such are s(K)ken 
of in Judg. 3nd. 7 (D'H^ dnij), A. V. tgreen 
withs but moi-e properly vcvpal bypalf fresh or 
moist bow-strings). (6.) For the rop*s or “ tack- 
llngs** of a vessel (Is. xxxiii. 23). (7.) Formca- 

stu-ing ground, the full expression being 
(2 Sara. viii. 2; Ps. Ixxviii. 55; Am. vii. 17; 
Zech. ii. 1) : hence to “ cast a cord,*' = to assign a 
property (Mic. ii. 5), and cord or line became an 
expression for an inheritance (Josh. xvii. 14, xix. 9 ; 
Ps. xvi. 6 ; Ez. xlvii. 13), and even for any deiineti 
distiict g. the line^ «r tract, of Argob, Deut. iii. 
4). [OuEiiKL.] (8.) For fishing and snaring [Fish- 
ing, Fowling, Hunting]. (9.) for att^ing 
«*u*ticlcs of di'ess ; as the wreaihen chains (flbS), 

which wero rather twisted cords, worn by the high- 
prie.sts (Ex. xxviii. 14, 22, 24, xxxix. 15, 17). 
f 10.) For fost-oning awnings (Esth. i. 6). (1 1.) For 
attaching to a plummet. The line and plummet 
ombleinaUc of a reguhir rule (2 K. xxi. 13; Is. 
xxviii. 17) ; hcrtcc to destroy by line and plummet 
(Is. xxxiv. 11 ; Lam. ii. 8 ; Am. vii. 7) fins been 
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understood as r= regular, svHtematic destruction {m 
nor mam et tffwllam, Gesen. I'hesaw'. p. 125): it 
may however bo referred to the carpenter's level, 
which can only be used on a flat surface (comp. 
Theuius, Comm, in 2 K. xxi. 13). (12.) For drawing 
water out of a well^ or raising heavy weights (Josh. 
iL 15; Jer. xxxviii. 6, 13). To place a i ope on the 
head (1 K. xx. 31) in place of the ordinary head- 
dress was a sign of abject submission. The matt^ 
rials of which cord was made varied accoiriing to 
the strength required ; the strongest rope was pro- 
bably made of Ktrips of camel hide as still used by 
the Bedouins for di awing water (Burckhanlt’s 
Notes, i. 4fl); the Egyptians twisted tliese stri|is 
together into thongs for sandals and other pur- 
jwses (Wilkinson, Anc. Kgypt. iii. 145). 'fhe finer 
sorts were made of flax (Is. xix. 9). The fibre of 
the date-palm was also used (Wilkinson, Hi. 210) ; 
and probably reeds and rushes of various kinds, as 
implied in tlie origin of tlie wal'd irxoivlov (Plin. 
xix. 9), which is generally used by the LXX. a« 
= and more particularly in the word 

(Job xli. 2) which primarily means a reed ; in the 
Tidmud (Ervbhin, fol. 58) bulrushes, osier, and 
flax ore enumerated as the materials of which rop(> 
was made; in the Mishna (Sotah. i. §6) the 7!in 
is explained as fanis mmxncus seu salujnm. 
In the N. T. the tt'im ifxoivla is applied to the whij) 
which our Saviour made (.John ii. 15), and to t)io 
ro{)es of a ship (Acts xxvii. 32). Alfoid imdcj- 
stands it in the former passage of the rushes on 
which the cattle were littered ; but the oiriiimry ren- 
dering cords seems more consistent with the use of 
the term elsewhere. [W. L. B.] 

COB'B (Kop4, N. T. 6 K. i-Core), F.cc1un. xlv, 
18; Jude 11. [Korah, 1.] 

CORIANDER (^1; adptov; coriandntni). 

The plant called Coriandrnm satimm is found in 
Egypt, Persia, and India (Plin. xx, 82), and has a 
round tall stalk; it bcaiv iimlielliferons white or 
reddish flowers, from which arise globular, greyish, 
spicy sced-coros, markefl witli fine striae. It is 
much cultivated in the .south of Europe, ns its seeds 
are used by ixmfcctioners and druggists. The Cau- 
Uiaiginiiuis allied it yold = *71 (Diosoorid. iii. 64). 

The etymology is uncertauii, though it is not impos- 
sible thait tliu striated nppcai'ancc of the seed-vessels 
may have suggested a name derived from *T7S, to cut 

(Ges.). It is mentioned twice in the Bible (Ex. xvi. 
31 ; xi. 7). In both paassages the manna is 
likened to coriandcr^«ced as to foi*m, and in the 
foimcr passage as to colour also. [W. D.] 

CORINTH (KdptyGor). This city is alike 
rcmiirkable for its distinctive gcogniphii^ position, 
its eminence in Gi'eek and Homan histoiy, and its 
close connexion with the early spread of Christianity. 

Geographically its situation was so marked, tliat 
the mime of its Isthmus has been given to eveiy 
narrow neck of Lind between two seas. Thus it 
was ” the bridge of the sea** (Find. Nem. vi. 44) 
and *< the gate of the Peloponnesus," (Xen. Ages, 2). 
No iuy;uliiig army could enter the Morea by land 
ext«pt by tills way, and, without forcing some of the 
defences which have been raised from one sea to the 
other at various intervals between the great Persian 
war and the recent straggles of the Turks with the 
modiMTi Greeks, nr with the Venetians. But* 
besides tliis, the site or Corinth is distinguished by 
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another conspicuous .physical feutui'c — viz. the 
Acrocorinthva, a vast cihule) of ixK*k, which rises 
abruptly to tlie height of 2000 feet above tlie level 
of the seii, and the summit of which is so extensive 
that it once contained a wliole town. The view 
from this eminence is one of the most celebrated in 
the world. Besides the mountains of the Morea, it 
embraces those on the uoiihera shore of the Oorin- 
tliian gulf, with the snowy heights of Parnassus con- 
ipi( nous above tlie rest. To the cast is the Siu*oiiic 
^lllf. with its inlands, and the hills rauud Athens, 
tlie Acix>|H)lis itself being distinctly visible at a dis- 
tance of 4.'i miles. Immediately below the Acro- 
eoriiitlms, to the tioith, Wius the city of Coiiuth, on 
a tablo-laud descending in temaces to the low plain, 
which lies between Cenchreao, the haihour on tlic 
Saionic, and I.echaeura, tlie hai'bour on the Coinn- 
thiiui gulf. 

The situation of Corinth, and the j^tosscssion of j 
these eastern and wi‘stem huiboura, aie the secivts 
of her liistory. 'fhe earliest jKissage in her piograss 
to eminence w.as ])ro])ably Phoenician. But at the 
most remote ]ieriod of which we have any sure 
lecord we laid the Creeks established hcra in a 
position of wealth (Horn. TL ii. .'iTO ; Find. 01. 
xiii. 4), .ai;d militaiy strength (Thucyd. i. 13). 
Some of the cailiest eiforts of Greek shi{)-huilding 
.lie connecteti with Corinth ; and her ailonies to the 
west want were among the Hrst and most ilonrishing * 
«»iit, out train Greece. So too in the latest pas- 
sages of (ireek history, in the struggles with Mace- 
donia mid Rome, Corinth held a conspicuous place. 
Al‘ter tlie battle of Ohaeranea (U.C. 338) the Mac*e- 
donian kings placed a gandson in the Acrocnniiiims. 
Atler tlie battle of Cynosccphalae (li.c. 197) it was 
occupied by a Roman garrison. (Corinth, liow'ever. 
was constituted the head of the Achaean league. 
Here the Roman ainlMissodora were maltreated; and 
the consequence was the utter ruin and destruction 
of the city. 

It is not the true Greek Corinth with which we 
ha\e to do hi the life of iSt. Paul, but the Corinth 
whicli was rebuilt and established as a Roman 
colony. The distinctlou between the two must Iw 
i-.u<!fully remembeied. A pciiod of a hundreil 
yeai-s intervened, duniig wliich the place was 
iUniost utterly desolate. The niei chants of tlie 
Isthmus retired to Delos. The piesidciic^ of the 
isthmian games was given to the people ot Sicyon. 
Coiinth seemed blotted fiom the map; till Julius 
Caesar refbunded the city, which tlienccforth was 
«»lled Colmia Julia Coriuthus. The new city was 
liardly leas distinguished than the old, and it 
<ic(juired a fiesh importance as the metropolis of the 
Roman province of Achata. We find Gallio, 
bi other of the philosopher Seneca, exeicising the 
functions of praconsul here (Acbaia was a scnatoiial 
piovince) during St. PauPs first residence at 
ContiHi, ill the reign of Claudius. 

This residence continued for a year and six 
mouths, and the circumstances, wiiich occun^ 
'luring the course of it, are iclat^ at some length 
(Acts xvili. 1-18). St. Paul had recently pa^ied 
Ruongh Macedonia. He came to Corinth from 
Athens; shortly alUr his anival Silas and Timo- 
tlieus came fram Macedonia and rejoined him ; and 
about this time the two epistles to tlie Thessar 
loiiians were ritten (probably a.d. o 2 or 53). It 
W{is at Corinth tliat the apostle first became ao- 
luaiut^ with Aquila and* Piitcilla, — and shortly 
•dter his departure Apollos oune to this city from 
bphesus ^Acts xviii. 27). 
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Corinth was a place of great mental activity, as 
well as of commercial and manufacturing eiiteiprise. 
Its wealth was so celebrated os to be proverbial ; 
so were the vice and prafiigatsy of its inhabitants. 
The worahip of V'eiius here was attended witli 
shameful licentiousness. All these points ore in> 
directly illustrated by passages in tlie two epistles 
to the Corinthians, which were written (probably 
A.D. 57) the first from Ephesus, the second fioin 
31ac«doiiia, shortly before the second visit to 
Corinth, which is briefly stated (Acts xx.3) to have 
Listed three montlis. During tills visit (prohahly 
A.D. .58) the epistle to the iioimuis was written. 
Fro|pi tlie three epistles last inoiitionody coinpureJ 
with Acts xxiv. 17, we gather that St. Paul w.is 
much occupied at this time with a collection for tlie 
poor Christians at Jerusalem. 

Thoiv are goixl misons for believing that when 
St. Paul was at Ephesus (a.d. 57) he wrote to the 
(!orinlhians an epistle which has not fticn preserveil 
(see liclow, p. 3.55, 5) ; and it is almost certain that 
about the same limf* n slioi t visit w ns piid to Corinth, 
of wiiich no account is given in the Acts. 

It has been well observed that the great niiniber 
of Latin names of pei'sons mentioued in the epistle 
to tlie Ivoinaiis is in hainiony witii wh.it wc kiu.w 
of the cuioninl origin of a large pait'of the |M)pii]n- 
tion of Corinth. From Acts xviii. we may conclude 
that there were many .lewish converts in tin* 
Corinthian church, though it would appear (1 Cor. 
xii. 2) that the Gentiles predominated. On the 
other hand it is evident from the whole tenor of 
botn epistles that the Jiidtusing olcincut was very 
strong at Corinth. 15iriy-spirit also was extremely 
prevdent, the names of Paul, Peter, and A]M)11os 
being used as the watchwoids of restless tactions 
Among the eminent Chiistians who lived at Coiinth 
were Stephanas (1 Cor, i. 16, xvi. 1.5, 17),Crispii8 
(Acts xviii. 8 ; 1 Cor. i. 14), Caius (Rom. xvi. 
23; 1 Cor. i. 14), and Eiiustus (Rom. xvi. 23; 2 
Tim. iv. 20). The epistles of Clment to the 
Corinthians me among the most interesting of the 
post-npohtolic writings. Coiinth is still an episco|iAl 
.see. Tlie cathedral church of St. Nicolas, “a very 
mean place for such an ecclesiastical dignity,” used 
in Turki.sh times to be in the Aciocoriiithns. The 
city has now shrunk to a wretched village, on the 
old site, end bearing the old name, which, liowever, 
is often corrupted into 0 ortho, 

PnusRiiins,iii describing the antiquities ofCorinth 
as they existed in his day, distinguishes clcarl> 
between those which belonged to the old Greek 
city, and those which were of Roman origin. Two 
rcli<» of Roman woik are still to be seen, one a 
heap of biick-work which may have been pait of 
the baths erected by Ihuliiaii, the other the remains 
of an amphitiieatie with subtcrianeau aniingemcnts 
for gladiators. Far more interesting arc the mins 
of the ancient Greek temple, — the ** old c^liimii.s, 
which liavu looked down on the rise, the pins{ic)ity 
and the desolation of two [in fiwdi, thi-ce] 8ucc<*h8ive 
Corinths,” At the time of Whelei’s visit in 1676 
twelve columns were standing: bofoie 179.5 they 
weie leduced to five; and fuither injury has very 
recently been inflicted by an eaithquake. It is 
believed that this temple is the oldest of which any 
remains are left in 61 * 0006 . The fountain of 
Peirene, **full of sweet and clear water,” as it is 
describe! by Strabo, n still to be seen in the Acn)« 
corinthiis, as well as the fountains in the ]ow*er 
city, of which it was supposed by him andPausanias 
to be tlie source. The walls on the Aerneorinihus 
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were iii ptirt erected by the Venetians, who held 
Corinth for twenty-live years in the 17th century. 
This city and its nei^liboiirliooil have been de- 
cribed by many tmvellers, but we must e^iiecially 
refer to Leake’s Morectf iii. 229-304 (London, 
1830), and his Pdoponnesiaca^ p. 392 (l^ondon, 
1840), Cm tins, Pchiponnesost ii. p. 514 (Cotha, 
1851-1852); ('lark, Pclopmnesits^ pp. 42-6 1 (Lon- 
don, 1858). There are four Geiman monogniphs 
oil the subject, Wilckens, Jterum Corinthiacarurn 
spcciinen ad illmstrationem ntdnsque Epiatolae\ 
Piudimc, Bremen, 1747 ; Walch, Antiqnitntcs 
CovmthkiGae^ Jena, 1781 ; Wagner, Perum Co- 
1 intkiacarnm specimen^ Daimstodt, 1824; Bi|;th, 
Corinthiorum Cominercii et Mcrcaturae JHatorine 
particular Berlin, 1 844. 

This article would be incomplete without some 
notice of the I’osidoninm, or sanctuary of Neptune, 
the scene of Jhe Isthmian games, from whicli St. 
Paul borrows some of his most striking imagciy in 
1 Cor. and other epistles. This sanctuary was a 
shoit distance to the N.K. of Corinth, at the nar- 
nowest pai-t of the Istlimus, near the harbour of 
Sclioenns (now Kahundki) on the Saronic gulf. 
The wall of the inclosuro can still be traced. It is 
of an irregular shape, detennined by the foim of a 
natural platfonn at the edge of a lavine. The 
fortifi(»itions of the Isthmus followed this mviiu* 
and abutted at the east upon the inclosure of the 
sanctuary, which thus serve<l a militaiy as well as 
a religious ])ui*posc. The exact site of the temple 
is doubtful, and none of the objects of interest 
remain, which Pausanias d<*s(Mibes as seen by him 
within the inclosure; but to the south aie the 
remains of the sta<lium, wheic the foot-mces were 
run (I Cor. ix. 24); to the east are those of the 
theatre, which was probably the stjene of the 
pugilistic contests (ib. 20) : and abundant on the 
shore are the small green pine-tie^s(ir€i/ica() which 
gave the fading wieath (ib. 25) to the victors in 
tlie games. An inscription found here in 1076 
(now removeil to Verona) affords a valuable iilus- 
tuation of the interest taken in these games in 
liomuri times (Boeckh, No. 1104). Tlit* Fieiich 
map of the Moiea does not include the I^thmus; 
so tliat, till recently, Col. Leake’s sketch (iepn>- 
duced by Cuitius) has been the only tiustworthy 
representation of the scene of the Isthmian games. 
But the greuiid has been more minutely examined 
by Mr. Clark, who gives us a more exact plan. In 
the immediate iieighbourhocxl of this 8i\nctuaiy are 
the ti-aces of the canal, which was begun and dis- 
continued by Nero alwut the time of St. Paul’s 
fust visit to ('orinth. [J. S. H.] 
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CORINTHIANS, FIRST EPISTLE TO 
THE, was written by tlie Apostle Nt. Paul toward 
the close of his nearly three-year stay at Ephesus 
(Acts XIX. 10, XX. 31; see the subsqription in B 
and in Copt. Vere.), which we learn from 1 Cor. 
xvi. 8, probably tei-minated with the Pentccast of 
A.n. 57 or 58. Some siipposeil allusions to the 


IKiNsovcr in cb. v. 7, 8, have led recent critics (sec 
Meyer in loc.\ not without a show of probability, 
to fix iijicn Easter .as the exact time of composition. 
The lM*arei*8 were proliabl y (atxxirding to the common 
snbsta iptioii) Sh'plianas, Kortiuiatiis, and Achaicus, 
who hail l)cen reciaitly sent to the Aixistle, and 
who, in the conclusion of this ejiistle (cb. xvi. 17), 
arc cs])ecially commended to the honourable reganl 
of the chuivh of Corinth. 

This varied and highly clmracteiistic letter was 
addressed not to any piirty, but to the whole body 
of the large (Acts xviii. 8, lo) Jiidneo-Contile 
(Acts xviii. 4) chui’cli of C'orinth, nii<l appeals to 
have been called foith, 1st, by the infoi ination the 
Apostle had icceivcd from members of the bonsi'- 
hold of Cliloe (cb. i. 1 1), of the divisions that were 
existing among them, which wore of so gi.ave a 
miture ns to have already imliired the A])nstlo to 
desire Timothy to visit (kiriiith (cb. iv. 17) after 
his journey to Macedonia (Acts xix. 22) ; 2n(lly, 
by the infonnation he had received of a grievous 
case of incest (cb. v. 1), aiul of the defective state 
of the Corinthian converts, not only in leganl of 
general habits (idi. vi. 1, sq.) and church discijilinc 
(ch. xi. 20, sep), hut, as it would also scorn, of doc- 
trine (ch. XV.); .‘iixlly, by the inquiries that had 
been specially addionsed to St. Paul by the chnivh 
of Corinth on several matteis relating to Christian 
practice. 

The contents of this epistle are thus extremely 
vailed, and in the present aiticle almost piindude a 
more s{HH;ilic analysis than we here subjoin. Th(> 
Apostle opens with his usii.al s'lluhition and with .an 
expression of thankfulness for their general state ot 
('hristian progress (ch. i. 1-9). Ho then at once 
pass(*s on to the lamentable divisions theie w<mo 
among them, .and inciilentally justities his own con- 
duct and mode of preaching (ch. i. 10, iv. 16), con- 
cluding with a notice of the mission of Timothy, 
ami of an intended authoritative visit on his own 
part (ch. iv. 17-21). The Apostle next deals with 
the case of incest that laul taken place among tluan, 
and laid provoked no censiiie (ch. v. I -8), noticing, 
as he passes, some previous leiiiarks he had made 
upon not keeping comjxiny with fornicators (ch. v. 
9-1 3\ He then comments on their evil practice of 
litigation before heathen trihiiiials (ch. vi. 1-8), .amt 
.again rcveits to the jilaguc-spot in Corinthian life, 
fornication and nneleanness (ch. vi. 9-20). The 
last suhjrot naturally paves the way for his niiswera 
to their inquiries about marriage (ch. vii. 1-24), 
and aliout the celibacy of vii^ins ami widows (ch. 
vii. 25-40). Tlie Apastle next makes a transition 
to the subject of the lawfulness of eating things 
sacriticeil to idols, and Christian freedom generally 
(ch. viii.), which lesuls, ^lot unnaturally, to a di- 
gression on the manner in which he waved his 
A]Kistolic privileges, and pei*foiiiietl his Apostolic 
duties (ch. ix.). He then reveris to and concludes 
the subject of the use of things oifered to idols (ch. 
x.-xi. 1), and passes oiiwanl to reprove his converts 
for their behaviour in the assemblies of the church, 
Isith in respect to women prophesying and praying 
with uncnvci'ett heads (ch. xi. 2-16), and also tlieir 
great irregularities in the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper (ch. xi. 17-34). Then follow full and 
minute instructions on the exercise of spiritual gith* 
(ch. xii.-xiv.), in which is included the noble pane- 
gyric of charity (ch. xiii.), and fuidher a defence of 
the doctiine of the resurrection of the dead, about 
which doubts and dilBcnltics appear to have aiisen 
in this unhappily divid'Hi diuxch (ch. xv.). The 
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epibtle closes with some directions conceiiiiug the 
contributions ibr tlie siiints at Jerusalem (ch. xvi. 
1-4), biiet' notices of his own intended movements 
(ch. xvi. 5-1)), ci.mmeudatioii to them of Timothy 
and uthuiK (uh. xvi. 10-18), gieetnigs fiom the 
chuixshtis (ch. x\ i. 19, 20), suid an autugiapli saluta- 
tion and benediction (ch. xvi. 21-24). 

With regard to the genuineness and authenticity 
of this epistle no doubt has ever been entcitaine<l. 
'Fhe extenial evidences (Clem. Horn. Cor, ch. 47, 
49 ; I’olycarp, ad PhU. ch. 1 1 ; Igiuit. ad Eph, ch. 
2 ; Ireiiaeus, Hiter, iii. 11. 9, iv. 27. 3 ; Atheiiag. 
de Jiesurr. p. 61, ctl. Col. ; Clem. Alex. J\teLliUj. 
i. .'J.j; Tertull. de Primer, ch. 33) am extiemely 
distinct, and the char4Nt' of the compo.sition such, 
that if any critic should hematler be bold enough 
to que.stioii the coriectness of the ascription, he must 
be prepa.od to extend it to all the epistle's tliat boar 
the name of the gieat Apostle. The bivseless as- 
sumption of Bolton and Beitholdt that this episti* 
is a tiaiislatioii of an Amraaic original requiics no 
confutation. See fuithor tostiiiioiiies in Lardiier, 
CreJibilityt ii. 36, sq. 8vo, and Davidson, Intro- 
dHciiuiif ii. 253, s<p 

Two special {loints deson’o sop:ir;ite coiisidcmtlon : 

1. The state of parties at Coiiiith at the time 
of the Apostle’s wilting.' On this much has bc'cn 
written, and, it does not seem to<i mucli (!o say, 
' more ingenuity displayc»l than sound and sober 
ci'iticism. The lew finds supplied to us by the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the notices in the epistle, 
appear to be as follows: — 'fhe Corinthian chun*h 
W'iis planted by the Apostle liim.sclf(l Cor. iii. 6), 
ill his stHiond missionary journey, after bis deixuture 
fiom Atbeiis (Acts x.vili. 1, sq.). lie abode in the 
city a year an<i a half (clf. xviii. 11), at Hist in the 
house of Aquila and Piiscilla (ch. xviii. 3), and 
afterwards, apiiarently to imu*k emphatically the 
factious nature of the conduct of tlic Jews, in the 
house of the pmsclytc Justus. A short time afti*r 
the Apostle hail left? the city the eloquent Jew of 
Alexandiia, Ajiollos, after having received, when at 
Kphesus, more exact in.struction in the Cto.spel fiom 
Aquila and Piiscilla, iveiit to Corinth (Acts xix. 1), 
where he preaciicd, as we may pihajis inter from 
St. Paul's comments on bi.s own mode of preaching, 
in a numner marked by unusual eloquence and 
pci-suasivencss (cornp. cli. ii. 1, 4). There is,how- 
e\ cr, 110 I'easoii tor concluding that the substance of 
the teaching was in any lesjicct ditlercnt from that 
of St. Paul; for see ch. i. 18, xvi. 12. This cir- 
cumstance of the visit of Apollos, owing* to the 
sensuous and carnal spirit which markeil the cliurch 
of (yorinth, appeal's to have formed the commence- 
nieiit of a giadual division into two parties, the 
followers of St. Paul, and the followeis of Apollos 
('•‘oinp. ch. iv. 6). These divisions, however, weie 
to be multiplied ; for, as it would seem, shortly 
after the dcpnrtui'e of Apollo.s, Judai/ing tcachcis, 
Mipplied probably with lettei-s of commendation 
(3 ^or. iii. 1) from the church of Jerusalem, apiieav 
to have come to Corinth and to have preachcri the 
ti'ospel in a spirit of direct antagonism to iSt. Paul 
pcrsimalti/^ in every way seeking to depress his 
claims to be considered an Apostle* (1 Cor. xi. 2), 
and to exalt those of tlie Twelve, and ferhajis 
ts^iot'ially ef St. Peter (ch. i. 12), To this third 
laity, which appears to have been characterized by 
^ I'liirit of excessive bitteincss and faction, we may 
^riiaps add a fourth that, under the name of ** the 
ollowera of Christ” (ch. i. 12), sought at first to 
'<^pamte themselves from the factious arlhemnce to 
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(Kirticulnr teachers, but eventually wm driven bv 
antagonism* into positions e([iially sectarian and 
inimical to the unity of the church. At this mo- 
mentous period, befoie jiariies had become con- 
solidated, mid had distinctly withdrawn from coin- 
muiuoii with one another, tiie Apostle writes ; and 
in the outM't of the epistle (Hi. i.-iv. 21) we have 
his noble and impassioned jiiotest against this Ibur- 
fidd rending of the robe of Christ. This spirit ot 
division ajipcni's, by the good provideuiv of (lod, 
to have cventuully yielded to His Ajwstle’s rebuke, 
as it is noticeable that Clement of Home, in Ills 
(qiistle to this church (ch. 47), alludes to these 
evils as long past, and as hut slight cxmquired to 
those which existinl in his own time. For further 
iutbi Illation, beside that contained in the writings 
of Neander, Davidson, Coiiyheure and Howsoii, and 
othcis, the student may be refernnl to the special 
treatises of SHieiikel, de ICccl. Cor. (Basel, 18.38), 
Kiiiewel, Seal. Cor. Disscnsioncs (Cilcdan. 1841), 
Ik*cker, Partheium^en in die tiemvinde z. Kor. 
(Altoiui, 1841), h’abiger, Knt, Untersuch, (Bresl. 
1847); but he cannot be too einpbatiisilly wniiuHl 
.against that tendency to constiuct a deliiiitc hisloiy 
out of tlie tewest pos.sjble facts, that marks most of 
these disc-ussions. 

2. The fiumber of epistles written by St. Paul to 
the Corinthian church. This will prohalily leiiiaiii 
a subject of contiovei-sy to tlie end of time. On 
the one side we have the ti priori objections that an 
epistle of St. Paul should have ever been lo.st to 
the cJmreh of Chii.st ; on the other we have certain 
expressions wliich seem inexplicable on any otlier 
hypothesis. As it seems onr duty here to exjncss 
an opinion, we may briefly say Uiat the well known 
words, fyparlfu bp7v iy ry iiriaroh.'^t erwaya- 
lilyvvarOai ie6pyois (ch. v. 9), do certainly seem to 
point to some Ibimer epi.stolary communication to 
the chinch of Corinth — not from linguistic, but fioin 
simple cxegetical considerations: for it does seem 
iinpos.sible either to refer the definite avyayaplyy. 
R. T. A. to wliat has preceded in ver. 2 or ver. 6, or 
to conceive tliat the wonis refe^* to the command 
which the Ajiostle is now giving for the fii’st time. 
The whole context seems in favour of a foiiner 
command given to the Corinthians, but intci-prcted 
by them so liteially .as heie to rcquiic fuither ex- 
planation. It is not right to suppicss the Hut that 
tlie Creek cominentatoi's ore of the coiitiary ojiinion, 
nor must jwc ovei look the objection that no notice 
has been taken of the lost epistle by any writciw of 
mitiquity. Against this last objei'tion it may per- 
haps be uiged th.it the letter might have hei'u .so 
short, .'ind so distinctly occupied with spccijio di- 
rections to this particniar chmch, as never to liave 
gained circulation beyond it. Our pi esent epLstles, 
it should be remembered, are not addressed ejcctu- 
sivcly to tlie Christians at Corinth (see 1 Cor. i. 2 ; 
2 Cor. i. 1). A sjiecial ti'catise on this subject (in 
opjiositiDii, however, to the view heie taken), .mid 
the number of St. Paul’s journeys to Corinth, has 
been written by Muller, do Tribus Pauli Itin.^ 4'c> 
(Basil, 1831). 

The afiociyphal letter of the chui-ch of Corinth 
to St. Paul, and St. Paul’s answer, existing in 
Armenian, are worthle.ss pioductions iluit doserxe 
no consideration, but may be alluded to only as 
{Mnhnps allbixling some sliifht evidence of an early 
belief that the Apostle had written to his ixinveits 
moie than twice. Theoiigiiial Al'meiiian, with n 
tiwnslation, will be found in Auchci*, Arm. Oram- 
mar, p. 143-161. 
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The editions of* these epistles have been some- 
what numerous. Among the best ’arc those of 
BillioUi (Leipz. lUickert (Leipz. 1836), 

OUhausen (Konigsh. 1840), Do Wetto (Leipz. 
1845), Osimider (Stuttg. 1847), Meyer (1845), and 
in our own country, Peile (Lond. 1848), Alford 
(Load. 1856), and SUuiley (Loud. 1858). [C. J. £.] 

CORINTHIANS, SECOND EPISTLE TO 
THE, wiis written a few months subsequently to 
the tirst, in the same year, — and thus, if the dates 
assigned to the former epistle be correct, about the 
autumn of a.d. 57 or 58, a short time previous to 
the Apostle's thico months* stay in Achaia (Acts 
XX. 3). The place whence it was written was 
clearly not Ephesus (see ch. i. 8), hut Macedonia 
(cli. vii. 5, viii. t, ix. 2), whither the Apostle went 
by way of Truiis (ch. ii. 12), atler waiting a shoit 
time in the latter place for the return of Titus 
(ch. ii. 13). The Vatican MS., the bulk of later 
MSS., and the old Syi*. veroion, assign PhiUppi as 
the exact place whence it was written ; but for this 
assertion we have no certain grounds to rely on : 
that the bearers, however, were Titus and his 
associates (Luke?) is apparently substantiated by 
ch. viii. 23, ix. 3, 5. 

The epistle vraa occasioned by the information 
which the Apostle had received from Titus, and 
also, as it would certainly seem probable, from 
Tiinothif, of the icceptiou of the first epistle. It 
hiis indeed recently been doubted by Neander, 
l)e Wette, and others, whether Timothy, who liad 
been <lelinitely sent to Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 17) by 
way of Msicedonia (Acts xix. 22), really reached his 
destination (comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 10); and it has been 
urged that the mission of Timothy would hanlly 
have been left unnoticed in 2 Cor. xii. 17, 18 (sec 
KUckert, Comm, p. 4o9). To this, however, it 
hits been replied, appaiently convincingly, tliat as 
Timothy is an lu.'iiociale in wi iting the epistle, any 
notice of his own mission in the thiid pei-son would 
have seemed inappropriate. His visit Wiis a.ssumed 
as a fact, and as one that naturally made him an 
ass(x:inte with the Apostle in wi iting to the churdi 
he h.ul so hittdy visited. 

It is more diflicult to assign the prccisi; rettson 
for the mission of Titus. That he brought back 
tiilings of tlic reception which St. PauPs fii’st epistle 
liad met with seems perfiHjtly clear (ch. vii. 6, stp), 
but whether he was specially MMit to asc^toiii this, 
or whether to convey fi’esh diroctious, cannot be 
ascertained. There is a show of plausibility in the 
supposition of Bleek {Stud, u. Krit, for 1830, 
p. 625), followed more recently by Neander {Pjlanz. 
«. Leit. p. 437), that the Apostle had made Titus 
the beoi'cr of a letter couched in terms of decided 
severity, now lost, to which he is to be supposed to 
refer in ch. ii. 3 (comiKU'ed with.ver. 4, 9), vii. 8, 
1 1, sq.; but, as has been justly urged (see Meyer, 
Kinleit. p. 3), there is tpiito enough of severity in 
the first epistle (consider ch. iv. 18-21, v. 2, sq., 
vi. 5-8, xi. 17) to call foi-th the Apostle’s afiectionate 
anxiety. If it be desirable to hazai-d a conjecture 
on this mission of Titus, it would seem most natural 
to sup{)Ose that the return of Timothy and tlie in- 
telligence he conveyed might have been such as to 
make the Apostle feel the necessity of at once 
despatching to the contentious chnr^ one of his 
immediate fbllowers, with instructions to support 
and stmigthen tlie etlect of the epistle, and to bring 
back the most recent tidings of the spirit that was 
prevailing at Corinth. 
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These tidings, as it would seem from our pivscnt 
epistle, were mainly favourable; the bettor ]>art 
of the church were returning back to their spiritual 
allegiance to their founder (ch. i. 13, 14, vii. 9, 15, 
16), but there was still a faction, possibly of the 
Judaizing members (comp. ch. xi. 22), that wero 
shai*pene(i into even a moro keen animosity against 
the Apostle personally (ch. x. 1, 10), and mure 
strenuously denied his chiim to Apostleship. 

The conteiits of this epistle are thus very varied, 
but may perhaps be roughly divided into three 
})ai*ts: — 1st, the Apostle’s account of the character 
of his spiritual labours, accominuiied with notices 
of his atfcctionate feelings towards his conveits 
(ch. i.-vii.) ; 2ndly, dirocti^ about the collections 
(ch. viii., ix.) ; 3idly, defence of his own Apo.stolical 
character (ch. x.-xiii. 10). A close analysis is 
scarcely compatible with the limits of the present 
aiticle, as in no one of the Apostle’s epistles are the 
changes moro rapid and frequent. Now he thanks 
(lod for their general stote (ch. i. 3, wi.) ; now he 
glances to his purposed visit (ch. i. 15, st^.); now 
he alludes to the special directions in tho first letter 
(ch. ii. 3, sq.) ; again h(^ returns to his own plans 
(ch. ii. 12, sq.), pleads his own Apostolic dignity 
(ch. iii. 1, sq.), dwells long ii{Mm tho spirit and 
nature of his own Inboura* (ch. iv. 1. sep), his own 
hopes1(cli.*v. 1, s<i.), and his own suffeiinga (ch. vi. 

I, sq.), i-etuming agiiiii to more s{>eciiic declarations 
of his love townids his children in the faith (civ. vi. 

II, sq.), and a yet further declaiution of his views 
and fcidings with regaid to tliem (ch. vii.). Then 
again, in the matter of the alms, he stirs up their 
libeiulity by alluding to the conduct of the churches 
of Macedonia (ch. viii. 1, sq.), their spiritual pro- 
gress (ver, 7), the examine of Christ (ver. 9), and 
{lasses on to H{)eak more fully of live present mission 
of Titus and his associates (ver. 18, sq.), and to 
mterate his exhortotions to liberality (ch. ix. 1, sq.). 
Ill the third portion he passes into language of 
severity and reproof; he gravely wains those who 
piesuniG to hold lightly his Apostolical autliority 
(ch. X. 1, sq.); he puts strongly foiwaid his Apo- 
stolical dignity (ch. xi. 5, sq.) ; he illustrates his 
forbearance (ver. 8, sq.) ; he makes honest boast of 
his labours (ver. 23, sq.) ; he declai*es tlie revela- 
tions vouchsafed to him (ch. xii. 1, sq.) ; he again* 
returns to the natura of his dealings with his con- 
vei-ts (ver. 12, sq.), and concludes with grave ainl 
reiterated waiming (ch. xiii. 1, sq.), brief gi'eetings, 
and a doxology (ver. 11-14). 

The penuincncss and authenticity is suppoiied by 
the most decided external testimony (Irenaeus, Haer. 
iii. 7. 1, iv. 28. 3; Athenagoras, de Itesurr, p. 61, 
od. Col.; Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 94, iv. 10 1; 
Tei-tull. de Pudicit, ch. 13), and by internal evi- 
dence of such a kind that what has been said on 
this point in respect of tlie first epistle is here even 
still moro applicable. The only doubts that mo- 
dern pseudo criticism has been able to bring foi'- 
ward relate to the unity of the epistle, but arofliot 
such as seem to deserve seidous consideration (sec 
Meyer, Einteit. p. 7). 

The principal historical difficulty^ connected with 
the epistle i elates to the number of visits made by 
the Apostle to the churchtof Corinth. The wouis 
of this epistle (ch. xii. 14, xiii. 1, 2) seem distinctly 
to imply that St. Paul had visited Corinth tirice 
liefore the time at which he now writes. St. Luke, 
liowever, only mentions one visit prior to that time 
(Acts xviii. 1 , sq.) ; for the visit recorded in Acts 
XX. 2, 3, is confesscfily subsequent. If with Grotius 
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ami Dthei-s vre assume that in ch. xii. 14 rplrav 
to irotfAWS (x^t to Mfty Tpbs 

OpaSt wc still have in ch. xiii. t the deiinitc woixls 
rpiroy rovro (pxopatf whicli seem totJilly to pre- 
clude any othci meaning thmi this — tliat tlie Apostle 
had visited them twice before, and was now on the 
(is e of going a smuid time. The otdiiuuy subteifuge 
that (pxopai is hero equivalent to Irolptos Ix" 
e\diiv (so actually A, the Arabic [Erp.], and the 
('optic vei’sions) is gininmatitudiy indefensible, ami 
would never have bwii thought of if the nanatire 
of tlic Acts had not seemed to require it. We must 
assume then that the Apistle made a visit ti> 
('oiiiith winch St. Luke was not moved to rccoixi, 
.mil which, from its pinbably short duration, might 
o.isjly have been omittwl in a nanutive tliat is moie 
a gencial history of tlie clmi'ch in the li\es of its 
chief teaeheis, tlian a chronicle of annalistic detail. 
So (Ihrysostom and his followers, Omimenins and 
'I'heuphylact, and in iccciit times, Miilier (da Trtbiis 
I'tuUi [tin. Ikisil, 18dl), Anger (ydnL Tamp. p. 70, 
sip), Wiesclei' (Chrmiol. p. ‘i.’hl), and the inajoiity 
ot nuMjerii (‘iitic.s. It has foitiuHl a fuithei* subjci't 
of question whether, on this supposition, the visit 
Corinth is to be rogai-detl only as the return 
theie from a somewhat lengthened excursion during 
the 18-nioiitli htiiy at that city (Anger), or whether 
it is to be referred *10 the period of the 3-year 
rosidi'iico at Ephesus. The latter has most biq)- 
jiorteih, and st'eni' ceitainly most natuial; see 
Wio'ieler, Chronol. /. c., ami Meyer, Einlcit. p. t». 

Tile conimetitaiies on this epistle are somewhat 
numerous, and the '<ame as those mentioiHHl in the 
fwtiele on the foiiner episth*. No poition of Uie 
AiMisflc's wiltiugs dcscives more careful study, as 
phu'ing befoie us the striking [K)Wer of Christian 
rhetoric, wliich distinguished its gi'eat and iiispuc>d 
author. [C. J. E.] 

CORMORANT, the representative in A. V. 
of two distinct Ifehicw woixls, nKpaiidl]^. For 

the former see Is. xxxiv. 11, and Zeph. ii. 14, where 
the marginal leading is ** jHilican,” and the Vulg. 
has ontHTotalii.% aiul this no doubt is the coriect ren- 
dering [I’kijcan]. (KarapdKrriSt mergidus) 

is t()und in the catalogues of unclean birds in Lev. 
xi. 17; Deut. xiv. 17; and is prebably correctly 
ti'iuislalt'il conmrani. The etymology of the word, 
from to throwy to cast doictiy suits the plunging 

habits of the curmniant in catcliing its prey; and 
no doubt tlieie is reference to the same chamet eristic 
in the (Ireek name KurapdKTi^s. The scientilic 
name of the coimoiant is Telicanm &assunMs, Linn. 
It belongs to the family Colymbidae of the oixier 
\>itatorcs. [W. D.] 

CORN (p**?®). The most common kinds were 
wheat, n^n ; Isuley, ; sjielt (A. V., Ex. ix. 

and Is. xxviii. 25, “ lie ;” Ez. iv. 9, “ fitches ”) 
riDM (or in plur. form D'DpS) ; and millet, jll'l : 
oats are mentioned only by rabbinical writers. The 

® This seems the general word for com as it 
prows. An ear is H i standing com is HIDp i the 
word for grain In its* final state as fit for food is *13, | 
apparently fl'om the same word, ^3, pure : comp. | 

So 2- * " I 

tUo Arab. wheat, and pure, i. c. os sifted. 1 

^ I 
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doubtful word rendered “ princijial,” ns an 

epithet of wheat, in the A. V. of Is. xxviii, 2.'>, 
is prebahly not distinctive of any s|)ecics of grain 
(see Cesen. snh voc.). Corn creps are still reck- 
oned at tw'entyfbld what was sown, and were 
anciently much more. Seven enre on one stalk” 
((leii. xli. 22) is no unusual phenomenon in Egypt 
at this (by. The many-eared stalk is also common 
in the wheat of Palestine, and it is of course of the 
beaixled kind. The “ heap of wheat set abait with 
lilies’* (which probably grew in the field together 
with it) may allude to n custom of so decoi*ating 
the sheaves ((!ant. vii. 2). Wheat (see 2 S'lm, 
iv. 6) was stored in the house for domestic pur- 
poses — the “ midst of the liouse ** incaiiiiig the 
part more retiml than the common chamber 
wheie the guests were :iccotnnio(bted. It is at 
pi*esent oileii kept in a diy well, and pcrhn{)s the 
“ gnmnd com” of 2 Sam. xvii. 19, wiw meant 
to imply that the well was so used. From 
Solomon’s time (2 Chr. ii. 10, 15), i. e. as ngiicul- 
ture bei'aine ^eloped under a settled go\ erumoiit, 
Palestine wa^a corn-exporting country, and her 
gi’iiins were largely taken by her conimeiciul neigh- 
bour Tyre (Ez. xxvii. 17; comp. Amos viii. .’»). 
“ Plenty of coni ” w’as part of .lacoh's blessing 
(den. xxvii. 28; comp. Ps. Ixv. 13). The “ston'- 
houses** mentioned 2 Chr. xxxii. 28 as built hy 
Hezekiah, were, pciha^s, the consequence of the 
havock made by the Assyrian aiinies (comp. 2 K. 
xix. 29), without such pretection the countiy in its 
exhausted state would have been at the mercy of the 
di^ii maraudei's. 

Grain orolni were liable to “ mildew,” and 
“blasting” (see 1 K. viii. 37), ns well as 
of coui'se to tire by iM|ident or malice ' Ex. xxii. 0 ; 
Judg. XV. 5); see raither under AoRicrLTUiiK. 
Some good general remarks will be found in 
Saalschutz, ArchdoL der IJebr, [H, II.] 

CORNE'LIUS (Kopv4i\tos), a Roman centurion 
of the Italian cohort stationed in Caesarea (Acts 
z. i. &c.), a man full of good works and alms-d(‘eds, 
who was admonished in a vision by an angel to 
send for St. Peter from Joppa, to tell him woids 
whereby he and his house should be savcnl. Me.iii- 
time the ajxistlc had himself been pre]Hir(>d by a 
symbolical vision for the admission of the Gentiles 
into the Church of Christ. On his arriving at the 
house of Cornelius, and while he was explaining to 
them the vision which he had seen in reference to 
this mission, the Holy Ghost fell on the Gentiles pi-e- 
sent, and thus anticijiated the reply to the question, 
which might still liave piovinl a diilicult one for the 
Apostle, whether they were to be baptised as Gentiles 
: into the Christian Church. They were so liapti.sed, 
and thus Corneiiqs liecame the first-fruit of the Gen- 
tile world to Christ. Tradition has been busy with 
his life and acts. According to Jerome (Adv. Jtmin. 1. 
p. 301), he built a Christian Church at Caesarea; 
but later tradition makes him Bishop of Scamandios 
(-ria ?), and ascribes to him the wot king of a great 
miracle (Manolotj, Grace. I. p. 129). [II. A.] 

1315^ (from 1315^1 to break) means “ grist.” “ Parched 
corn,” useful for provisions, as not needing cookery, 
is and K'SjJ ; comp, the Arab. ^ fry* 

“Pounded wheat,” 2 Sum. xvii. 19, Prov. 

xxvii. 22. 
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CORNER. The HNB, or “ comer,” e. of the 
field, Wiis not allowed (Lev. xix. 9) to be wholly 
mpwl. It foinied a riijht of the poor to carry oft’ 
what wiis ^o left, and this was a pai't of the main- 
tenance from the soil to which that class were 
entitled. Similarly the gleaning of fields and fruit 
trees fTiLF.AMNa], and. the taking a sheaf aoci- 
dontidiy left on the gioimd, YV'cre secured to the 
p)or and the stranger by law (xxiii. 22; Deut. 
xxiv. 19-21). These seem to us, amidst the sharply 
dtdinod legal rights of which alone civilisation is 
cognizant, loose and inadequate provisions for the 
rt'lief of the )x>or. But custom and common law 
loul pj*olr.ibly ensured their observance (Job xxiv. 
10) pieviouhly to the Mosaic enactment, and con- 
tinued for a long but indefinite time to give practiiail 
force to tlie statute. Nor were the “p<K»r,’* to 
whom appertained the riglit, the vague cla.ss of 
sufteroi-s whom we undei-stsuid by the temi. On 
the principles of the Mosaic polity every llebrow 
family hiul a hold on a cciiain fixed esbitc, itnd 
could by no oiilinary and casual 04ila||ity be wholly 
beggai'ed. Hence its indigent meM)crs had the 
claims of kindred on the “ coniei-a,” &c., of tlic 
field which their landed brothren reai)ed. Simi- 
larly the “ stranger ” was a recognised di*jx*ndent ; 
“ within thy gatw *' being his expressive di'scriptioii, 
ns sharing, though not by any tie of .blood, the 
domestic claim. Thcro was thus a fuither security 
for the mcaintenanco of the right in its definite and 
a.scei'tainablc character. Neither do we, in the 
ejiriier iH>riod of the Hebrew polity, < losely detailetl 
as its social features are, discover any genet al traces 
of agmrian distress and .the unsafe coudifioii of the 
country which results from it— such, for iiistanas 
a.s is luoved by the lianditti of the llerodiaii periml. 
David, a popular leader (1 xviii. 80,x\i. 11), 
could only muster from four to six hundred men 
out of all Jud.ah, though ** eveiy one that w:us in 
distrc.ss, in debt, and every one that was dist'oti- 
tented” came unto him (1 iSain. xxii. 2, xw. 1^). 
Fuither, the jiusitiou of the Leviles, who had them- 
selves a simiLu* claim on the pixiduce of the huid, 
but no possession in its soil, would securo their 
infiiience ns exjioundors, teachers, and in |>ai't 
administrators of the law, in favour of such a claim. 
In the later ;x!>riod of the prophets their constant 
complaints coneeniing the defrauding the 11001 ’“ (Is. 
X. 2 ; Amos v. 1 1, viii. (5) seem to sliow that such 
laws h;ul lost their practical fbr<a». Ntill later, 
under the Scribes, minute legislation fixed one- 
sixtieth as the poition of a field which was to lie 
left for the legal “comer;’* but ]>i'OvidiHl alw 
(which -seems hardly consi.stent) that two fields 
should not lie .so Joiiicfl as to leave one comer only 
where two should fairly Ins reckoned. The propor- 
tion being thu.s fixed, all the grain might be i\*aped, 
and enough to satisfy the rogulafion sub.'MXiuently 
se|itirate(l from the whole crop. This “corner** 
was, like the gleaning, tithe-free. ’ Certain fruit 
t»’i.*es, e. tj. nuts, pomegranates, vines and olives, 
were deemed liable to tlie law of . the comer. 
Maimonidcs indeed lays down the principle {Con- 
stitutionca do dutiis jxm/x’cam, cap. ii. 1) that 
wh.'itcver crop or gi’owth is fit for foixl, is kept, 
ami gatheroil nil at once, and (xu-rici into store, 

• The two latter passages, speaking of “ taking 
burdens of wheat ft-om the poor,” and of “ selling the 
rcfiixo of the w’hcnt,” «. e. pcrliaps the glean- 

ing, seem to point to some siieciul evasion of the 
huivcst la>\s. 
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is liable to that law. A Gentile holding land in 
Palestine was not deemed liable to the obligation. 
As regaiils Jews on evasion seems to have been 
aanctioned as follows : - Whatever field was ebn- 
.seci’ated £0 the Temple and its sei'via‘s, was held 
exempt from the claim of the poor, on owiu'r 
might thus consecrate it while the crop was on 
it, and then I'edeem it, when in the sheaf, to 
bis own use. Thus the poor would lose the 
right to the “comer.** This reminds us of the 
“Corbaii** (Mark vii. 11). For further iufor- 
matiou, see under AaRiCULTURii:. 

The treatise Peedi, in the Mishna, may likewi.se 
be consiiltCHl, especially chap. I. 2, 3, 4, 5, G, 
II. iv. 7, also the above-quoted treatise of Mai- 
monide.s. [H. H.] 

CORNER-STONE (n|B ; Aldos 7«- 

pituos, or itKpoywviatos ; lapis arujnlaris ; also 
niB &ici, Ps. cxviii. 22 ; icc^oXlf yavlas ; caput 

anffuli), a quoin or corner-stone, of great impoiiance 
in binding together the sides of a building. »S(ime 
of the coi uer-stoues in the ancient work of the 
temple foundations are 17 or 19 feet long, and 7^ 
feet thick (Kobinson, i. 280). Corner-stones are 
usmdly laid sideways and endways alteriiately, so 
that the end of one appears above or Ix'low th« sidi*- 
face of the next. At Nineveh *tl\c coi nei s arc some- 
tiinc's fonne(l of one .angular stone (Layanl, Niit. 
ii. 2.'>4). The ox|Mcs.sion in Ps. cxviii. 22 is by 
some undei’stood To mean the coping hr lidge, 
“ coign of vantage,” of a building, but as in any 
pint a corner-stone must of nwessity be of great 
imixii’tiince, the pbrnc “corner-stone** is some- 
times uswl to denote any principal peraon, ns the 
princes of Kgypt (Is. xix. 1.3), and is thus applied 
both to our Lord, who, having betni once rejwted, 
was afterwards set in the place of the liighest 
honour (Is. xxviii. IG; Matt. xxi. 42; 1 Pet. ii. 
G, 7; Grotius on Ps. cxviii. and Kph. ii. 20; 
Hanner, Obs. ii. 356). [II. W. P.J 

CORNET {Shophar, IbIB'; rAKmyi; hue- 
cina)y a loud sounding instrument, made of the 
bora of a ram or of a ehfimois, (somctinu*s of an 
ox) and used by the aucient Hebrews for sigii.als, 
for announcing tlie ^3’V, “ .Tubile” (Lev. xxv. 9), 
for pi*nclaiming the m*w ye.ir (Mishna, Rush Hasli- 
shauab, iii. anil iv.), for the pm poses of war (Jer. 
iv. 5, 19, comp. Job xxxix. 25), jus well ns for the 
sentinels placed at the wab-h-towei-s to give notice 
of the appm-uih *of an enemy (Kz. xxxiii. 4, 5). 

is generally rendered in the A. V. “ trumpet,** 
but “ comet’* (the more correct translation) is used 
in 2 Ohr. xv. 14 ; Ps. xcviii. G ; Hos. v. 8 ; and 
I Chr. XV. 28. It seems prolvible that in the two 
hist instances the authors of the A. V. would also 
liave prefernsl “ trumpet,** but for the difficulty 
of finding dilferent English names in the same 
pas.snge fur two tilings so nc.iriy resembling each 
other in meaning as baccinz, and ChaUot- 

zerahy tuba. “ Comet** is silso employe<l 

in l>m. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15, for the Chaldee noun 
Keren (litci’ally u horn). 

Oriental si’holars for the most pai’t consider 
Shophar and Kenn to be one and the same musk'nl 
iivitiumcnt ; but some biblical critics regal’d ISho- 
pluvr and Chatzdtzcrah as belonging to tiio specks 
of AVeen, the general term for a horn. (JoelBriib 
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in preface to Mendelssohn’s voi-sion of the Psalms.) 
Jaliu distinguishes KcreUf “ the horn or crooked 
triimiKd,” from Chatzotzerah, tlie .straight trumpct» 
nil iiistinment a cubit in length, holiow through* 
out, and at the larger extremity so shaped as to 
resemble the mouth of a short bill” (ArcfMCoIotj, 
xev. 4, 5) ; but the genendly I’cceivcd opinion is, 
that Krrun is the er«K)ked horn, and Shophar the 
long and straight one. 

The silver trumpets (5|p3 which 

Moses wn.s charged to furnish fiir the Isniclites, 
wi‘re to be used for the following purposes: for 
the calling together of tlie .'issembly, for the jour- 
neying of the camps, for sounding the alarm of 
war, and for celebrating the sacrifices on festivals and 
new moons (Nuni. x. 1-10). The divine command 
through Moses w.is restricted to two trumpets only ; 
.and these were to be souiuled by the sons of Aan>n, 
the anointi'd priests of the sjuictuary, and not by 
l.iymeu. It should seem, however, that at a later 
period an impression prevailed, that ** whiNt the 
trumpets were suffered to b»‘ hounde<l only by the 
priests within the sanctuary, they might be usei! 
i)y otheiat, not of the priesthood, wittiont the 
sicred eililic‘e.” ((kiiinid lk<*n’s Antitinilntes Ih'~ 
hraioiiCt par. i. sec. vii. “ Ssu-erdotum cum inslru- 
meiiiis i|isoniin.”) lit the age of Sidomon the 
** silver trumpets” were incrcjised in number to 
120 (2 Ohr. V. 12); and, inde|H‘iidently of the 
oltjeets for which they had bflp first iiitrodueeil, 
they welh now employt^l in the oivhcstui of the 
temple as an accompiiuiment to songs of thaiiks- 
gi\ Mig and pmise. 

YoheU used sometimes for the ** year of 

Jubile” (^3*PPI comp. Lev. xxv. 13, 15, 
with xxv. 28, 30), gcnemlly denotes the institution 
of Juhilc, hut in some instances it is s])uken of ns 
a iniisie:il instniment, resembling in its objeet, if 
not in its shape, tlie Keren ami the Shophar. 
(•csenius pronounces Vobel to be “ an onom.ato- 
pwtic word, signifying or a Joyful sound, 

ami hence applied U) the sound of a trumpet signal, 
like ” (“alarm,” Num, x. 6) ; and Dr. Munk 

is of opinion that “ le mot YOBKL u’est qu’uiie 
cpithfete” {Palestine^ 450 a, note). Still it is 
dinicult to divest Yobcl of the meaning of a 
sounding instrument in the following instances: 
“ When the trumpet soundeth long, they 

shall come up to the mount” (Ex. xix. 13) ; « And 
it. shall come t.o pass tliat when they make a long ' 
hl.ist with the mm’s honi ” (^p^H pp3 Josh. vi. | 
b) ; “ And let seven priests bear seven trumpets of 
rains’ horns” (D'^SV Josh. vi. C). 

The sounding of the comet (*1Q1B^ ny'pH) was 
the distinguishing ritual feature of the festival ap- 
pointed by Moses to lie held on tlie first day of the 
««'venth month under the denomination of ** a day 
of blowing trampets” (ny^“M|l DV Num. xxix. 1), 
or “ a memorial of blowing of trumpets ” (J^"l3y 
Lev, xxiii. 24) ; and that rite is still ob- 
‘^rved by the Jews in their eelebration of the same 
festiv.al, which they now Gill the day of me- 
niorial” (iha^jn D^'), and also “New Year” 
“ Some commentators,” says Ro- ' 


.senmiiiler, “ have made this fc.stival lefer to the 
prcserx’ation of Isaac (Gen, xxii.), whence it iN 
sometimes ealicd by the .Tews, “ the Binding of 
Isaac” (priyj nijJS). Bwt it is more probable 

that the name of the festival is derived from the 
usual kind of trumpets (ram’s horns) then in use, 
anti that tho oliject of the festival wn.s the ceTe- 
br.it ion of the new year and tho exhortation to 
thanksgivings for the bicasings experienced in the 
year just finished. 'I'lie use of cornets by tlie 
prioLs in all the cities of the land, not in Jerusalem 
only (where two silver trumpets were addl'd, whilst 
the Levites chanted the 81st Psalm), was a suit- 
able means for that obji*et” (Koscnmtiller, Da^ 
alte uiul nette Mot'fjcnlttiul, vol. ii., No. 337, on 
Lev. xxiii. 24). 

Although the festival of the fii-st day of tlie 
seventh month is denoTniii<ated by the Mishiia “ New 
Year;” and notwithstanding that it was obsiuTeil 
ns such by the Hebrews in the age of the sei-ond 
temple, there is no i-eason whatever to believe that 
it had such ft name or character in the times of 
Moses, 'fhe Pentateuch fixes the vennd otpiiiiox 
(the jM'rioil of the institution of the Passover), as 
the commencement of the Jewish year ; nut for 
more than twenty centuries the .lews h.ive dated 
their new yeixr from the autumnal equinox, which 
takes plai'C .about the se.asoii when tlie festival of 
“ the day of sounding the cornet.” is held. Ibibhi- 
nical tradition repri'sents this fe.stivnl as the aimi* 
vemary of the creation of tlie world, but the state- 
ment receives no support, whatever from Scripture. 
On the contrary, Moses expressly declares that the 
month Amu (the Mism of the Spring) is to bo 
regarded by the Hebrew's ns the first month of the 
year : — “ This month shall be unto you the begin- 
ning ({PN^T) of months ; it shall be the first (tyR'l) 
month of the year to yon ” (Ex, xii. 2), (Munk, 
Palestine f 1 84 6 .). 

The intention of the appointment of the festival 
“ of the Hounding of the C’oriiet,” as well ns the 
duties of the Nicmi institution, apjKW to Is* set 
forth 111 the woials of the prophet, “ Sound the 
Cornet in Zion, Kinetify the fast, piaielaiin 

the solemn assembly” (Joel ii. l.'i). Ap’oeably to 
the order in which this pa.ssage runs, the institiifinn 
of “ the festival of Sounding the Cornet,” sei'ms 
to be the prelude and preparation for tho awful 
Day of Atonement. The Divine command for tlint 
fast is connected with that for “ the day of Sound- 
ing the Comet” by the conjunctive pmticle 

“ Likewise on the tenth day of this seventh month 
is the day of Atoiiemcnt ” (Lev. xxiii. 27). Here 
1JK (likewise) unites the feslivalg^* of the day ol' 
Sounding the Comet” with the solemnity of the 
day of Atonement precisely ns the .same ixirtiide 
conneeta the “ festival of Tabernacles ” witli tho 
ohsei'vance of the ceremonial of “ the fruit of the 
Jiadar tree, the palm bmnehes,” &c. (I.ev. xxiii. 34- 
40). The word “ .solemn assembly ” (iTIYJ) in the 
vei-se from Joel quoted above, applies to the festival 
“ Eighth day of Solemn Assembly ” (JTIVJT 
(Lev. xxiii. 36), the closing rite of the festive cycle 
of Tishri (see Keligiom L^onrsea of K’ev. Pro- 
fessor Marks, vol. i. pp. 29 ll^). 

Besides the use of the cornet on the. festival of 
“ blowing the trumpets,” it is also .sounded In the 
synagogue at the close of the sei-vlce for the day of 
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atoucmcnt, and, amongst the Jews who adopt the 
ntual of the Seph irdimt on the seventh day of the 
feast of Tabernaclfa, known by the post-biblical deno- 
mination of “ the Great Hosanali ” (nsT 

The sounds emitted from the comet in modern 
times are exceedingly handi, although they produce 
a solemn eficct. Gesenius derives the name iBhe* 

T 

from -IBE’ = Arab. jSMti “ to be bright, clear ** 
(compire'nnW, Ps. xvi. 6). [D. W. M.] 

COS (Kwj, norw Stnnchio or Stanko). This 
Miiall island has several inb'resting points of con- 
nexion xvith the Jews. It is specified, in the edict 
which resulted from the communications of Simon 
AlsicGibaeus with Rome, as one of the places which 
contained Jewish residents (I Macc. xv. 23). Jo- 
sephus, quoting Strabo, mentions that the Jews 
had a great amount of treasure stored there during 
the Mithridatic war (Joseph. Ant xiv. 7, §2). 
From the same source we leant that Julius Caesar 
issued an edict in favour of the Jews of Cos (ibid. 
1 0, § 1 5). Ilerod the Great conferred many favours 
on the island (Joseph i. 21, §11); and nn 

inscription in Bockh (No. *2502) associates it with 
Hero*! the tetrarch. St. Paul, on the return from 
his third Missionaiy Journey, passed the night here, 
after sailing from MiLETUS. The next day he 
went on to Rhodes (Acts xxi. 1). The )m)xitnity 
of Cos to these two iiniHjiiarit plnce><, and to 
Cnidus, and its position at the entrance to tlie 
Archiidago from the east, made it an island of 
oonsidemble conscxpicnco. It was celebrated for 
its light woven fahrliN^ and for its wines, — also for 
a temple of Aesculapius, to which a school of phy- 
sicians was attached, and which was virtually, fiom 
its votive mo<lels, a museum of anatomy suid pi- 
thology. The em|ieror Claudius bestowed upon 
Cos the privilege of a free stiite (Toe. Ann. xii. 61). 
The chief town (of the same name) was on the 
N.E. near a jiromontory ciUled .Scandjirium : and 
jicrhaps it is to the town that reference is made in 
the Acts (1. c.). There is u monograph on Cos by 
Kiistfir {be Co Insuktt Halle, 1833), and a very 
useful psiper on the subject by Col. Leake (in the 
D'lins. of the lioyal Sac. of Literature^ yol. i., 
second s**ries). An account of the island will be 
found ill Clarke’s Tracehy vol. ii., pt. i., pp. 196- 
213, and vol. ii., pt. ii., pp. 32U333 ; but the best 
description is in Ross, licUscn nach Aos, JIalicar- 
nossws, u. 8. to. (Halle, 1852) with which his 
' Reisen auf den Oriech. Inseln should be eoinpjired, 
vol. ii. (1843), pp. 8G-92, vol. iii. (1845), pp. 
126-139. [J. S. H.] 



CO'SAM {Kwrip ; fV<s<in, a name that oecuni 
nowhere else either in the 0. T. or N. T., and is 
of doubtful etvmology), son of Elmodam, and 


fiftli before Zorolmbel, in the line of Joseph the 
husband of Mary, Luke iii. 28. [Genealogies of 
Christ.] [A. C. H.] 

COTTON ; Kdfnreurost tA KaprAtriFa, 

Esth. i. 6, where the Vulg. has carhastini co/orw, 
as if a colour,* not a material (so in A. V. “ green”), 
were intended). There is a doubt whether under 
Shesb, in the earlier and RAtz^ in the 
later hooks of the 0. T, reialeied in the A. V. by 
“ whit' linen,” “ fine linen,” &c., cotton may have 
been iniLided ns well. Both Shesh and Riits are said 
I by Geseu. (s. n.) to be from roots signifying originally 
I mere whiteness ; a sense said also to inhere in the 

woixl nn (perh.aps Arab, abyadf JouV “white”), 

us(hI snmi times instead of, and sometimes together 
with Shesh to mean the fabric. In Ez. xxvii. 7, -16, 
Shesh Is mentioned ns imported into Tyre fiom 
Egypt, and JiAtz as from Syria. Each is found in 
turn coupled with (purpura), in the sense of 

“ purple and fine linen,” i. c. the most showy and 
costly apparel (comp. Prov. xxxi. 22 with Esth. 
viii. 15). The dress of the Egyptian priests, at any 
rate in their ministrations, was without doubt of 
linen (Herod, ii. 37), in spite of Pliny’s assertion 
(xix. 1, 2) that they preferred cotton. Yet cotton 
gai ments for the worship of the temples is said to 
be mentioned in the Rosetta stone (Wilkinson, A. R. 
lii. 117). The samq^ith the Jewish ephod and other 
priestly attire, in which we cannot siij^Mse any 
carelessness to have prevailed. If, however, a Jew 
happned to have a piece of cotton cloth, he pro- 
bably would not be deterred by any scruple about 
the heterogenea of Deut. xxii. 11 from wearing that 
and linen together. There is, however, no woid 
for the cotton plant (like riH^B for lliu) in the 
Hebrew, nor any reason to Knpjiose that there was 
any early knowledge of the fabric. 

The Egyptiim mummy swathings also, many of 
which are said to remain as good ns when fresh 
from the loom, are decided, after much controversy 
and minute analysis, to have been of linen, and 
not cotton. The very diflicnlty of deciding, how- 
ever, shows how easily even scientific observers 
may mistake, (uid, much more, how impossible it 
would have lH*en for ancient populai writers to 
.avoid confusion. Even Greek naturalists sometimes 
clearly include cotton ” under \ivov. I’he same 
appears to be true of h96vyi, bBovlov, and the whole 
class of words signifying white textile vegetable 
fabrics. The proper Oriental name for the niticle 
(saiil to occur with slight variation in Sansk. 
and other Oriental languages'*) is rendei*ed “ green ” 
ill the A. V. of Esth. i. 6, butGi-ccised in the LXX. 
by Kafnreuripois. From the same word, with which 
either their Alexandrian or Parthian intercourse might 
fiuniliarisc them, the Latins borrowed carbastts, 
completely current in poetical use in the golden and 

• Bo n!|n, " white** in A. V. ibid., is probably not 
a colour, but a stuff, possibly silk : comp. Arab. 
hareer, “silk:** The “sheets,** marg. 

» shirts,** of A. V. Judg. xlv. IS, 18, and “ fine linen,” 
la. iii. 23, is perhaps a form of the same word as 
vCvSwv, Mark xlv. 51. 

^ Kvrpana or kurpaatm is the Sansk. Kupan in 
Hindcc means the cotton rose or pod with seed, 
which in the Bengalee is kapaaee, and in the Bombay 
dialect, kapooa. * 
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lilver period of l^atiiiity, for sails, awnings, &r. 
VaiTo knew of tree-wool on the authority of Ctesitis 
cjmtemporary with Heroilotus. The Oreeks, through 
the commercial consequences of Alexander's con- 
quests, must have known of cotton cloth, and more 
or lohs of the ])lant. Amasis « indeed (aitout ii.c. 540) 
scut as a i>rcscnt from Kgypta cxn-slct K€Koa‘firifi4yoy 
Xpv(r^ kcA iptouri kirh {v\ou (Herod, iii. 47), which 
Hliny says >vas still existing in his time in a temple 
ill Rhodes, and that the minutcric'«s of its fibre had 
prcvoked the experiments of the curious. Cotton 
was manufactured and worn extensively in Kgypt, 
hut extant monuments give no proof of its growth, 
as in the case of flax, in that country (Wilkinson, 
ib. p. 116>139, and plate No. .S50) ; indeed had it 
been a general product wc couhl scai*ccly have 
missed finding some trace of it on the monumental 
details of ancient Egyptian arts, trswlcs, &c. ; but, 
esjjecially, when Pliny (a.d. 115) assorts that 
cotton was then grown in Egypt, a statement eon- 
tinned by Julius Pollux (a century later), we nin 
hardly resist the infeiencc that, at least as a 
curiosity and os an cx))ctiincut, some plimtations 
existisl there. This is the more likely since we find 
the cotton-^rec (gtmi/pium arhorcumt less usual 
than, mid distinct fiom, the cotton pLmt^ goss, 
fuTbao,) is mentioned still by Pliny as the unlg 
reiiKirkahli} tree of the adjacent Ethiopia ; and since 
A labia, on its other side, appemrs to have known 
cotton** fiom iiiiie immeinorinLto grow it in abund- 
nnee, and in parts to he high^ favounihlc to that 
jiroduct. In India, however, wc have the earliest 
reconla of the use of cotton for dress ; of which, 
including the starching of it, some curious tmees 
are found os early as 800 U.C., in the Institutes of 
Maim ; also (it is said, on tlio authority of Ihrof. 
Wilson) ill the Rig V^a, 105, v. 8. For these 
and some other curious mitiquitics of the subject, 
sec Royle's Culture and Comnofree of Cotton in 
fnciiitf pp. 117-122. 

Cotton is 1 WW both gi’own and manufacturcil in 
\arious paits of Syria and Palestine, and, owing 
pruliably to its being less conductive of heat, seems I 
preferred for turbans aud shirts to linen ; but there 
is no proof that, till they camo in contact with 
Persia, the Hebrews generally knew of it as a dis- 
tinct fabric from linen, whilst ’the negative proof of 
language luid the probabilities of fact offer a strong 
presumption that, if they obtained it at all in com- 
merce, they confounded it with linen under the 
terms Shesh or Butz. The gi eater cleanliness and 
durability of Rncn probably established its superiority 
over cotton for sopulchrnl purposes in the N. T. 
(leriod, by which time the latter must have been 
commonly known, and thus theie is no reason for 
assigning cotton as the material of the hB6yia and 
iyrdfpia of which we I'ead. For the whole subject, 
see Tatc8*a Textrinum Antiquorumf pt. i. chnp. vi. 
^d app. I). [H. H.] 

COUCH. [Bed.] 


* SoBurckhardt {Trav, Xub, App. iii. p. 515, note} 
mentions ' ' a species of cuirass made of quilted cotton ** 
u still worn by certain tribes adjacent to the Nile, 
o J 

** Arab. Ooton, means: 1. any annual; 2. 

anything between two loaves; 3. the well-known 
** cotton ” plant. This evolving of the special from 
the general sense seems to indicate that the name 
"cotton*’ is originally Arabic; though it may be j 
true that the plant is indigenous in India. j 


COVENANT RGl 

COUNCIL. 1. (truyeSpioy) the gi*eat ooimeil 
of the Sanhedrim, which sat at Jerusalem, [nan- 
liKDTUM.] 2. (crvWdpia, Matt. x. 17 ; Mark xiii. 
9) the lessor couris, of which there were two at 
Jerusalem, and one in eacli town of Palestine. The 
constitution of these courts is u doubtful point ; ui - 
cortling to Taliiiiidicnl writers the number of judges 
was twenty-three in places wheic there was a popu- 
lation of 1 20, luid tliree where the ]Mipulution fell 
below that number (Mishii. Suidudr, 1, §0). .Jo- 
sephus, however, givesadilferentacixiuut: he states 
that the court, as constitute*! by Moses (Dent, 
xvi. 18; comp. Ant. iv, 8, §14), consisted of seven 
judges, each of whom had two Levites as assessois; 
accordingly in the iciorm which he cniTied out in 
Galilee, he ap[)oiiite<l seven judges for the trial of 
minor oHenci's {B. J,, ii. 20, §5). The statement 
of Josephus is generally accepted as correct ; but it 
should be noticed that those courts were not always 
in existence; they may have been instituted by 
himself on what he eonceived to be the tine Mosaic 
model ; a supjiosition wliieh is remicred prolmble by 
his further institution of a euuueil of Seventy, 
wliieh served as a court for capital olfences, alto- 
gether iudeiK>ndent of the Sanhedrim at Jerusal<>m 
( Vit. §14 ; B. J ,y ii. 20, 5). The existence of local 
courts, however constituted, is cb‘aily implied in 
the passages quotrtl from the N. T.; aud peihaps 
the judgment (Matt. v. 21) ajiplies to them. 8. 
<rvpho6\toy (Acts xxv. 12), a kind of jury or privy 
council, consisting of a certnin number of assessors 
(consiVtarn, Suet. Tib. 83, 55), who assisted Roman 
governors in the administration of justice and other 
public inattere. [W. L. B.] 

COUBT, an open enclosure, applied in tlie 
A. V. most commonly to the enclosures of the 
Tfibernacld and the Temple. The Hebrew word in- 
voiiably used for the fonner is Chatzer^ from 
a root, “iVn, to surround (Ges. 512). (See, 
amongst others, Ex. xxvii. 9, to xl. 88 ; I.ev. vi. 10 ; 
Num. iii. 28, &c.) The same won! is also most 
frequently usi^i for the "courts” of the Temple, 
as I K. vi. 80, vii. 8, xxiii. 12 ; 1 Chr. xxxiii. 5 ; 
]*s. xcii. 18, Ac. In 2 Chr. iv, 9 and vi. 18, how- 
ever, A different wonl is employed, apparently, for 
the same places — Az&rah^ fiom a root of 

similar meaning to the above. ' This wonl also 
occurs in Kzek. xliii. 14, 17, 20, xlv, 19 (A. V. 
"settle”), but peihaps with a diU'erent force. 
Chatzer also designates the couit of a prison (Neh. 
iii. 25 ; Jer. xxxii. 2, &c.), of a private house (2 
Sam. xvii. 18), and of a palace (2 K. xx. 4 ; Esth. i. 
5, &c.). In Amos vii. 18, where the Hebrew 
word is Belh=n “house,” our translators, anxious 
to use a term applicable specially to a king’s re- 
sidence, have put " court.” [House ; Taher- 
[ NACLK ; Temple.] 

The word Chatzer is very often employed for 
the euclosum of the villages of Palestine, and under 
the foim of Haxcr or Hazor frequently occurs in 
the names of places in the A. V. [Hazer; Vil- 
LAOK.] [G.] 

COU'THA (Kow«d; Phusa), 1 Esdr. v. .3^ 
There is no name oori-esponding yrith this in 
lihis of Ezra and Neheinbih. 

COVENANT (nna ; hoHicn ; once. Wisd. i. 

16, (TvyOiiKri; in 0. T. fordus, pactum — often inter- 
changeably, Gen. ix. xvii. ; Num. xxv. ; in Aisicr. 
tcdamenlamt but sacramentumf 2 Esti. ii. 7 ; sjM/n- 
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siones* Wisd. i. Iti ; in N. T. testainentum [absque i 
foedcre, liom. i. 31; Or, iavyddrovs']). The! 
ilebrew word is derived by Oesenius from the root 
». q. IT13, ** he cut,’* and token to mean 
primarily “ a cutting,** with reference to the ciifttom 
of cutting or dividing animals in two, and passing 
between the parts in ratifying a covenant (Oen. xv. ; 
Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19). Hence the expression **to cut 
a covenant ** (n'")3 TTIS, Gen. xv. 18, or simply 
Jl'IS, witli n'^3 undei'stood, 1 Sam. xi. 2) is of fre- 
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viii. 8 ; and ZiaBiiKti, ix. 16, 17, with ver.20, and 
Ex. xxiv. 8). if this sense of SiaBiiRri be retiiini>d, 
we may either render iirl t'tKpois, “ over, or in the 
case of, deofl sacriiioes,” and 6 “ the 

mediating sacrifice** (Scholefleld's J/mts for an 
improved Translation of the N. 7’.), or (with Kbnird 
and othera) restrict the statement of ver. 16 to the 
0. T. idea of a covenant between man and God, 
in which man, as guilty, must always be repix'senteti 


queut occurrencf, (Comp. ZpKin ripvtiv 

(TirovSdr, icere,feriret percutere foedus.) Professor 
Lee suggests (7/c6. Lex, s. o. n'"53) that the proper 
signification of the woixl is an eating together^ or 
bnnquetf from the meaning ** to eat,** which the root 
Pins sometimes bears, because among the Orientals 
to eat together amounts almost to a covenant of 
frieudsbip. This view is supi^oiied by Gen. xxxi. 
46, where Jacob and Laban eat together on the 
heap of stones which they have set up in ratifying 
the covenant between them. It aflbnls also a satis- 
fiictory explanation of the expressiou a covenant of 
sjilt” (nbo n'"]3, diaB'hicn oXbx, Num. xviii. 19, 
2 Chr. xiii. 5), when the Eastern idea of eating salt 
together is reinembei-ed. If, however, the other 
derivation of be adopted, this expression may 
lie exphuned by supposing salt to have been oaten 
or offered with a^^companying sacrifices on occiision 
of very solemn covcnmits, or it may be rcgfudeil as 
figurative, denoting, either, from the use of salt in 
sacrifice (l^ev. ii. 13, Mark ix. 49), the sacredness, 
or, from the pivserving qualities of salt, the fier- 
petuity, of the covenant. 

Ill the N. T. the w'ord is fr(*qnently, 

though by no means uniformly, tiauslate<l testament 
in the English Authorised Version, whence the two 
divisions of the Bible have received their common 
English names. This tnmslatiou is ]M>rha{)s due to 
the Vulgate, which having adopted testanumium as 
the e<iuivaleut for in the Apocr., u.st-s it 

always as such in the N. T. (see above). There 
seems, however, to be no necessity for the iuti-o- 
duction of a new word convoying a new idea. The 
LXX. having rendciXMl H'lS (which never means 
mil or testanumt, but always covenant or nipTc- 
ment) by 8ia9^Ki} consistently throughout the O. T., 
the N. T. writers, in adopting that word, may na- 
turally be *snp}Miscd to intend to convey to their 
readers, most of them familiar with the Greek O. T., 
the same idea. Moreover, in the majority of cases 
the .same tiling which has been luillcd a “ covenant ** 
(nnS) in the O. T. is refeired to in the N. T. 
(< 7 . g. 2 Cor. lii. 14: Heb. vii., ix.; Rev. xi. 19); 
while in the same context the same word and thing in 
tlie Greek are in the English sometimes represent wi by 
“ covenant,** and sometimes by “ testament** (Heb. 
vii. 22, viii. 8-13, ix. 15). In the confessedly diffi- 
cult passage, Heb. ix. 16, 17, the woixl ZiaB-liKfi has 
been thought by many commentators absolutely to 
i-equire the meaning of will or testament. On the 

t ier side, however, it may be alleged, that in ad- 
ion to what has just been said as to the usual 
meaning of the w'ord in N. T., the word occurs 
twice in the context, wliero its meaning must neces- 
sarily be tlie same as the translation of n**13y and 

in the unquestionable sense of covenant (cf. BiaB^iKfi 
Katvii, Hub. ix. 1.'), with the same expression in 


by a sacrilice with which he was so completely 
identified, that in its person he (6 diaBeptpoff the 
human covenanter) actually died (cf. Matt. xxvi. 28). 

In its Biblical meaning of a compact or agree- 
ment between two jxirties, tlie wonl is usjmI — 
1 . Impmperlgf of a covenant between God and man. 
Mail not being in any way in tlie position of an 
independent covenanting party, the phrase is evi- 
dently used by way of accommodation. Strictly 
speaking, such a covenant is quite unconditional, 
and uinounts to a ])romise (Gal. iii. 1 5 t!'., where 
^ira 77 sXfa and ZioB^kti are used almost as sy- 
nonyms) or act of more favour (I's. Ixxxix. 28, 
where *1011 stands in [Kirallelism with 11**13) on 
God*s pait. Thus the ;issurance given by Gf>d after 
the Flood, that a like, judgment should not bo rc- 
]M‘nted, and that the n'citiTencv of the seasons, and 
of day and night, should not ce.ase, is called a 
I'ovcnant (Geu. ix. ; .ler. xxxiii. 20). Generally, 
however, the form of a covonaiit is m.aintaiui'd, by 
the benehts which God cngag(‘S tn bestow bi'ing 
mmle by him d('i)cndent upon the fulHlmeut of cei- 
tain conditions which he imjioM's on man. Thus 
the cuvemuit with Abraham was eoiulitioneil by 
circunidsion (Acts vii. 8), the omission of which 
was declared tantamount to a breach of the rove- 
nant (Gcti. xvii.) ; the covenant of the jiriesthood, by 
zeal for God, bis honour and service (Num. xxv. 12, 
13; Dent, xxxiii. 9 ; Neh. xiii. 29 ; Mai. ii. 4, 5) ; 
the covenant of Sinai, by the obsciTance of the ten 
eoiimmndments (Ex. xxxiv. 27, 28 ; l.ev. xxvi. I.'}'), 
which ’are therefore called “.leliovah's covenant’* 
(Dent. iv. 13), a name which was extended tu all 
the books of Moses, if not to the whole body of 
Jewish canonical Scriptuivs (2 Cor. iii. 13, 14). 
This last-mentioned covenant, which was renew'^ 
.at dill'erent periods of Jewish liistoiy (Deut. xxix. ; 
Josh. XXIV. ; 2 Chr. xv. xxiii. xxix. xxxiv. ; Ezr. 
X. ; Nell. ix. x.), is one of the two principal covenants 
hutwcun God and man. They ni'c distinguished ns 
old and new (.ler. xxxi.31-.34 ; facb. viii. 8-13, x. 16), 
with reference to the ordef, not of their institution 
but of their actual development (Gal. iii. 17) ; and 
also as being the instruments respectively of bondage 
and freedom (Gal. iv. 24). The latter of these cove- 
nants iipjiuars to be represented in Gal. iii. under a 
twofold a.sppct, n.s being a covenant between the 
First and Second Fei'sonsof the blessed Trinity (ver. 
16 and ver. 20, as explained by Scholefleld, Ellicott, 
&c.), and also a covenant, conditioned by faith in 
(’hrist, between God and n;an. (Sec Bp. Hopkins’s 
irorAs, vol. ii. pp. 299-398, and Witsius on the 
Covennntst for the theology of the subject.) Con- 
sistently w’itli this representation of God*s dealings 
with man under the form of a covenant, such cove- 
nant is said to he confirmed in confonnity to human 
custom by an oath (Deut. iv. 31 ; Ps. Ixxxix. 3), 
to be sanctioned by curses to fidl upon the unfaithful 
(Deut. xxix. 21), and to he accompanied by a sign 
(HIK), such as the rainbow (Gen. ix.), circum- 
cision (Gen. xvii.), or tlie Sabbath (Ex. xxxi. 16, 17). 

2. Proper/, V, of a covenant between man and mant 
i. c, a solemn compact or agreement, either between 
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tribes or nations (1 Sam. xi. 1 ; Josh. ix. G» 15\ 
or between individuals (Gen. xxxi. 44), by which 
ew:li piu'ty bound liim>elt' to I'ulHl certain conditions, 
and was assured of receiving ceitniii advantages. In 
making such a covenant God was solemnly invoked 
n:^ wituobS (Gen. xxxi. 50), whence the expression 
“ a covenant of Jehovah ” (Pljri) nn3, 1 Sam. xx. 
8, comp. Ez. xvii. 19), and an oatli was swoin 
(Gen. xxi. 31); and accordingly a breach of cove- 
nant was i-egaifled as a very heinous sin (Ez. xvii. 
12-20). A sign (H^N) or witness (ny) of the 
covenant wjls sometimes framed, such as a gift 
(Gen. xxi. 30), or a pill.ar, or heap of stones erected 
(Gen. xxxi. 52). TJie marriage compict is callctl 
“ the covenant of God,” l*iov. ii. 17 (see Mai. ii. 14). 
Tlie woid covenant came to be appliinl to a suic 
ordinance, such as that of tlie shew-bicad (Lev. 
xxiv. 8;; and is used ligiiratively in such ex- 
pressions ns a (wvoiuiut with death (Ts. xxviii. 18), 
or with the wild beasts (llos. ii. 18). The phrases 

n'“ll vyS, * 

covenant,** aie employed to denote confeileracy (Gen. 
xiv. 13, Ob. 7). [T. T. W] 

COW. The lleb. wonls “ipS, nSiV, and 
have been ti cak'd of under Hull. The A. V. ren- 
der by “ cow,’* both 1|33, in Ez. iv. 15, and *1165^ 
in Lev. xxii. 28 ; Nuni. xviii. 17, where the feminine 
gender is loc^uiied by the sense. In Job xxi. 10 and 
Is. xi. 7, the A. V. luus “ cow” as the lendering of 
niS, the fcm. foim of "IB, “a bullock.” [W. 1).] 

COZ ; K(i)^ ; Cos), a man among the de- 
scendants of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 8). 

OOZ'JJI ('^3 ; Xwfii ; Jos. Xotrfita ; Cozhi), 

a Midianite woman, danglitcr of Zur, one of tlie 
chii'fs of the nation (Num. xxv. 15, 18). 

CRANE (D-ID, or D'D). The wonl occuis only 
twice in A. V, in Is. xxxviii. 14, and Jer. viii. 7f 
where the proper rendering seems to be siralloic. 
The former pa.ssage implies that the binl called 
D'lD hail a plaintive voice, the latter that it was of 
migratory habits. The northcra Italians call the 
swallow zisilla and use the verb ttsiUare = rirvfil’- 
Ctiv, ^iBvplCdv, [Swallow.] [W. I).] 

GRA'TES (Kpdrris ; Vulg. translates praclafua 
CA’/), governor of the Cypriims (5 ^ttI K.), who 
was left in charge of the “ castle ” (rrjs itKpofro- 
\eus) of Jerusalem (?), dui'ing the absence of 
^kistiatus, in the reign of Autioclius Epi phones 
(2 Mace. iv. 29). 

CREDITOR. [Loan.] 

CRES'CENS (Kp^armiSt 2 Tim. iv. 10), an 
Jissislant of St. Paul, said to have been one of the 
s>rveiity disciples. AccoMing to the Apostolical 
and many of the fathers, he preached 
Oie Gospel in Galatia, which pet Imps is only a con- 
.)<‘cture built on the “ Ci'cscens to Galatia ” «f 2 Tim. 
*'’• 10. Later tradition (Sophroniiis) makes him 
preach in Gaul (Galatia, see Theodoret on 2 Tim. 

^0» and found the Chui-cli at Vienne. [H. A.] 
CRETE (Kp^n} ; Cretd)^ the modern CawUa, 
T his large island, wliich closes in the Greek Archi- 
iH'l.'igo on the S., extends through a distance of 140 
miles between its extrame points of Cape Salmonk 
( xxvii. 7) on the E., and Cope Criuineto{)on 
'"iynnd I^IORNICK or Phoenix (iV>, 12) on the W. 
*he breadth is com(Mimtivcly small, the nurrawest 
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part (called an isthmus by Strabo, x. p. 475) being 
near Phoenix. Though extremely bold and moun- 
tainous, tin's island has very fruitful vidlcys, and 
in early times it was role1:u*ated for its huiidrad 
cities (V^i^. Acn, iii. 100). Crato has a conspi- 
cuous position in the mythology and earliest history 
of Gi*ceee, but a comparatively unimportant one in 
its later history. It was reduced (n.c. 67) by the 
Romans under Metelliis, hence called Creticus, and 
uiukKi in one province with Cyretiaica, which was 
at 110 grant distance (Strabo, x. 475) on the oppo- 
site coast of Afri(» [Cvukne]. It is possible that 
in Tit. iii. 1, there may be an implied reference to 
a turbulent condition of the Cratnn part of the pro- . 
vince, especially as regiu-ded the Jewish residents. 

It seems likely that a veiy early acquaintance 
took place between tlie (!retans .and the Jews. The 
story in Tacitus {IILst. v. 2), that the Jews were 
tlic'insclvcs (»f Cridan origin, may be accounted f»»r 
by supposing a confusion between the Philistines 
and the Jews, and by identifying the Cheretliitos 
of 1 Sam. XXX. 14 ; 2 wSam. viii. 18 ; Ezek. xxv. 16 ; 
Zeph. ii. .5, with Cretan emigrants. In the two 
last of the.se passages they are expressly called 
Kprjrts by the LXX., and in Zeph. li. 6, we have 
the word Whatever conclusion we may 

arrive at on this point, there is no doubt that .lews 
were settled in the island in considerable numbers 
during the period between the death of Alexander 
the Great and the final dostniction of .Icinisalem. 
Gortyna seems to have been their chief residence ; 
for it is specially mentioned (I Macc. xv. 23) in 
the letters written by the Romans on behalf of the 
Jews, when Kimon ^^ae^abaous renewed the treaty 
which his broth(»r Judas had made with Rome. 
Gortyna,] See 1 Mace, x. 67. At a later period 
osi'phus says {Ant, xvii, 12, §1, /I. J. ii. 7, §1) 
tiuit the Pwnido-AIexander, Herod’s sup})osed son, 
nn])osed upon the .lews of Crete, when on his way x 
to Italy, And later still, Philo {Lcff. ad Cat. 
§36) makes the Jewish envoys say to Caligula that 
all the mora noted islands of the Mcditerraucaii, 
including Crete, were full of Jews. Thus the 
spci’ial mention of Cratans (Acts ii. 11) among 
those who were in Jerusalem at the great Pentecost 
is just what we should expect. 

No notice is given in the Acta of anymore direct 
evangelisation of Crete ; and no absolute [iroof can 
be adduced that St. Paul was ever there before his 
voyage from (*aesirea k> Putcoli ; though it is quite 
possible that he may have visited the island iu the 
course of liis residences at ('orinth and Kphosiis. 
For the speculations which have been made in refer- 
ence to this point, we must reft'r to what is written 
in the articles on Titus, and Titus, Kimstlk to. 

The circumstances of St. Paul’s recorded visit 
were briefly as follows. The wind bt'ing contrary 
when he was off Cnidus (Acts xxvii. 7), the ship 
was forced to run down to Cape Salmnne, and 
tliencc under the lec of Crete to Fair Havens, 
which was near a city called Lasaea (v. 8). 
Thence, after some delay, an attempt was made, 
on the wind becoming favourable, to reach nioe- 
nice for the purpose of wintering there (v. 12); 
but a sudden gale from the N.K. [Winds] coming 
down from the high ground of Crete (icar* y), 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Ida, drove the 
ship to the little island of Clauda (vv. 13-16), 
whence she drifted to Malta. It is impossible to 
say liow far this short stay at Fiur Haven'* may 
have aifoi-deil opportuiiiticb for prcatdiing th' Gos- 
pi'l at laisacii or elsewhere. 
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The next point ot‘ connexion between St, Paul 
and this island is found in the epistle to Titus. It 
is evident from Tit. i. 5, that tlie A}xistlo himself 
was here at no lt>u£; intcr\'al of time before he wrote 
the letter. We believe this to have been between the 
first and seevnd imprisonments. In the coui.se of 
the letter (Tit. i. 12) St. Paul adduces from Kpi- 
inenides, a (b*etiu sage and poet (Oeios Pint. 

i. f>42), a quotation in which the vices of his 
eoiiutiyinen are desK'ribed in dark colours. The 
truth of what is said by Kpimciiidos is abundantly 
eoiilirmed by tlic passages eolliH'ted (iv. 10) in 
Moiirsins’s groat work on Cn*to (Meiiwii O^ra, 

. Kloreiice. 1744, vol. iii.). He h^s also a chapter 
(iv. 4) on the early Christian history of the island. 
Titus was mu< h honourod hero dunng the muldle 
ages. The eathedml of Mcsgalo-Castron was deili- 
eated to him : and his name was the wntclnvoi'd of 
the Crolaris, wdieu they fought against the Vene- 
tians, wlin them.selvcs seem to have plaewl him 
above St. Mark in Cundia, when tliey lH*«ime mas- 
tei-s of the island. See Pashley*s Travels in Crete^ 
i. pp. 0, 175 (London, 18.37). In addition to this 
valuable work, we must refer to Hocck’s Kreta 
((iottingen, 1829), and to some papem trauslatod 
tVnm the Italiau, and published by Mr. K. Faikener 
111 the seeond v'oliiirie of the Museum of Classical 
Antiquities (lamdoii, 1850). [J. S, H.] 

CRIMSON. [Colours.] 

CRIS'PUS (Kpiairos ; found also in the Tal- 
mudists under the tbrins RSD'lp and '£lD'“lp), 
ruler of the Jewish synagogue at Corinth (Acts 
xviii. 8) ; baptized with his family by St. Paul 
(I Cor. i. 14). Accoidmg to tradition, he became 
aftcrwai*ds Bishop of Aegina (Const. Aimt. vii. 
40). [II. A.] 

^ CROSS ((Traupdr, <rKdAoif>). Kxcept the Latin 
cmf there was no word delinitively and iuvmiably 
applied to this instrument of punishment. The 
(jvix'k will’d irravods is derived fAim tirrij/ii, and 
projierly, like irKiiAoi^, means merely a stake (Iloni. 
(M, xiv. 11; fl. Axiv. 45;j), Hcmiu^ Kustathiiis 
defiiics erravpol to be &pBh Ka\ hirta^vp.p.tva {uAa, 
and Hesych. oi Karafr*‘irri’y6rfs entoAoirej, 

The Crroks um» the word to translate laith jutlus 
and crux; e. g. irravp^ vpoaduy in Dion. Cass, 
/'xlix. 22) is e.\ae.tly eijuivalent to the Latin ad 
p i/um dclijare. In Livy even crux moans a mero 
.stake {in tres sustolli crnccs^ xxviii. 29), ju.st as 
1 ice rersd the Fathers use UK^Aoif^, and even stijs's 
stipite j>en<fens) of a cross proper. (In con- 
sequence of this vagueness of moaning, imp.aliug 
(Herod, ix. 76) is hoinetlines spoken of, loosely, as 
a kind of crncilixiou, ainl ivairiroAoirl^cii^ is nearly 
wjuivale'at to &ya(rTavpovy ; alii per obsrooia sti~ 
pitern cifcruntt alii brachia patibuh explicuermtf 
Sen. Consol, ad Marc. xx. ; and lip. xiv.). Other 
words ouca.sionally applied to the cross are piti- 
buhnn and furcih pieces of w’ood in the shape of 
n (or Y) and A respectively (7>w/. 48, tit. 13; 
Plant. Mil. Gl. ii. 47 ; and in Sail. fr. ap. Non. iv. 
355, patibuh cmiticns aflliqebatur seems clearly 
to imply crucifixion). After the abolition of this 
iiKsle of death by Constantine, Trebonianus sub- 
stitutcii fared fijendos for cmcififjejuhst wherever 
tlie woiil ocenri-ed. Moro gencr^ly the cross is 
called a/’W infelix (Liv. i. 26 ; J5cn. Ep. 101), 
or lujnurn infelix (Cic. per Rob, 3) ; and in Greek 
^6\oy (IVut. xxi. 22). The Fathei> in controversy 
iLsod to quote the words 6 Kboios 4$afft\ewrty 


(4iri Tov ib\ou)y from Ps. xiv. 10, or F's. 
xci’i., as a prophecy of the cross; but tho.se woids 
are adultcnnn et Christiand derolione aiidita ; 
though Genebi’ai’dus thought them a prophetic 
addition of the LXX.,and Agellins conjectures that 
they i-ead for ItjK (Schleusner’s Thes.). I’he 
Ilebiews had no word for a cross more definite 
than J^y, “wood” (Gen. xl. 19, &c.), and sp they 
called the transverse beams “ warp 

and w'oof” (PcarMin, On the Creeds ait. iv.), like 
IvKov BlSvpoy, I..XX. Crux is the root of crnciOf 
and i.s often used proverbially for what is most 
IKiinful (as summmn jus, snmma ci'vXf Colum. 
i. 7 ; quaerere in malo crucc7n. Ter. Phurtn. iii. 
3, 11), and as a nickname for villains {^Quid ais, 
\cruxf* Plant. Pen. ii. 5, 17). llarer temis aiv 
' ixpiov (Kuseb. viii. 8), trdvis (?), and Cahalus 
(VaiTo ap. Non. ii. 373 ; Maerinus ap. Capitol. 

Macr. 11). This last word is deiivcd from 733, 
“ to complete.” 

As the emblem of a slave’s death .ami a mur- 
derers punishment, the cross was natumlly looked 
upon with till* profouiidcst horror, and closely con- 
iicctiil ** with the ideas of jiain, of guilt, and of 
ignominy” (Gibbon, ii. l.'i.'l ; Nonien ipsum ermis 
absit rum modo a corpoi e civiiun Jioinnnornin^ sed 
etiam a coqitationet otvilist auribuSj Cic. pro Jtnb. 
5), But alter the celebiated vision of Constantine 
(Fusel), r. Const, i. 27-3U), he ordered his friends 
to make a cross of gold uiid gems, such as he hml 
seen, and “ the towering eagles resigned the Hags 
unto the cross” (I’earson), and “ tlie tree of cursing 
and shame ” “ sat upon the sceptres and was en- 
graved and signed on the foreheads of kings ” (.Ter. 
Taylor, Life of C/u'istf iii. xv. 1). The new 
shiudards - 

“ In quibuH efllKies crucis uut geumiata rcfulget, 

Aut longio Bolido cx uuro prnefertur iib bustis,’* 
(Prudent, in Sj/mm. ii. 464, sq.) 
were called by the name Labaniiii, mid may bo 
sis'ii eugravisi in Baronins 
(Anrt. Peel. a.d. 312, No, 

56), or represented on the 
coins of Constantine the ( iveat 
and liis nearer siiccessoi-s. 'J'he 
Lnbannn is described in Kn- 
seb. ( K Cmstant. i. 25), and, 
besides the pendent cross, 

RUiipoi-teHl the’ 
celebiated ern- 
lu’oidered mono- 
gmm of Christ 
((!ibbon,ii. 154; 

Tr(msrer.^d AT litterd, sum- 
mo capite dreumflexo, Cae- 
cil.), whicli was also iasci’ibetl 
on the shields and helmets of 
the legions : — 

“CbrintiiB purpurcum gem- 
manti tectus in auro 
Sigtmbnt lubarum ; elypeo- 
rnm insignia Cliristus 
Scrliiaerat, ardebat summis 
crux addita criatis.” 

(Prudent. 1. e.) The Lnbanim. 

}itiy,tiu9tit$o)M,rwrhptor 

was even more prominently 

honoured; for Jerome says, JRegum purpuras et 

ardentes diadematum tjemmas patibuli Salmtoris 

pictura condecorat {Ep, ad Loetam.\ 
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\Vi! may tiibiilatfi thus the v.irioiis de^scriptions of 
(Lips, (k Cruce, i. ; Godwyn*s Moses and 
— I 

Crux. 

! ! 


1. Simplex. Conipacta. 


2. Decussate. 3. Coiumisso. 4. Iniuissa, 

* Audrciina. ur and aiisatai. or capitate. 

Uurguudian. 

1 . The anus simplex^ or mei*e etiikc “ of one single 
without transom,” Was pi'uUably the ongiiud 

ol' the rest. iSoinetimcs it was merely driven 
through the man*s cliest, but «t other times it 
was driven lougitudiiiiilly, Ztk /cal ydrou 

(llesych. s. v. <rK6Koylf)t coining out iit the mouth 
(Sen. A’/7. xiv.), a method of punishment called 
CLvaaKivZ^Kfvcris, or injixio. The rtffixio coiisisUH] 
merely of lying the crimiusil to the stake {tid palim 
kfiijarct Liv. x.wi. Id), from which he hung by 
his arnib: th<* process is dohcnlwd in the little poem 
of Ausouius, Cnpido crutiijixns, 'frees were 
nal III ally convenient for this pur|)ose, and we read 
of their being applii-d to such use in the Martyr- 
ologies. Tertulhaii too tells us {A}nd. viii. lb) tliat 
to punish the prie.sts of .Saturn, 'fiberius in ci^’m 
(V'fKtribnSf obmiiu'airicihm scelerumj votkis ern- 
cVm explicnit (cf. 'fac. Germ, xii., J^nhlitores et 
transfiupis arbori'ins smpeiu.tmt). How far the 
expression ‘*nci:ui*sed tree” is applicable under this 
head is examined under the word thiuCiFixrox. 

2. 'The cmx dccii'*snta is <»illed St. Andrew's 
cross, although on no good grounds, since, at'cording 
to some, he was kilh*d with the sword ; and Hip- 
poly tus says that he was crucified upright, ad 
arCoreui otirae. It is in the sliupc of the Greek 
letter X (Jeremc, in Jer. xxxi. ; X littera et in 
fitpi/'d cnicem^ et in muncm decern demonstrate 
Isidor. Orig. i. 8). Hence .Just. Mart. (Dial, c, 
Tryph. p, 200) quotes Plato’s expr(*js8ion, ixiaC^y 
avrhv iv rdvri, with referenoe to the c^oss. 
'J'he Kalhurs, with tlieir usual luxui'iunt imagination, 
di.-oover types of this kind of cross in Jacob’s 
ble-sing of Joseph’s sons, xh^^^ itru^Knyiiivais 
(ef. Tert. de Daptismoj viii.) ; in the anointing of 
priests “ dtxjussatively ” (.Sir T. Browne, Garden 
of Cyrus); for the rabbis say tluit kings were 
anointed m formd coionnCe sacerdotes autem 

i. e. ad fonnarn X Graecorwn (Schoett- 
geivs Hur. Hchr. et Talm. iv. ad /.) ; and in the 
crossing of the hands over the head of the goat on 
the day of expiation (Targ. Jonath. ad Lev. xvi. 
21, Ac.). 

3. The crux commissa, or ,St. Anthony’s cross 

(so called from being embroidered on that saint’s 
cope, Ml'S. Jamesdh’s Sacred Art^ i. xxxv.), was in 
the shape of a T. Hence Lucian, in his amusing 
Alxij jocosely derives trravpds from 

Taw (&irb rdvrow . . leal rex^f^ri ry roirnp^ 
r)iv irrwvvftiw (rwvcXffciv), and maJccs 

niankind accuse it bitterly for suggesting to tyrants 
the instrument of torture (Jwl. Vocal. 12). This 
shape is orton alluded to as ** the mystical Tau ” 
(Garden of Cyrus; nostra autem T species crucis^ 
Tert. adv. Marc. iii. 22 ; Jer. in Ezech. ix., Ac.). 
As that letter happens to stand for 300, oppor- 
tunity was ^ven for more elaborate trifling ; thus 
the 300 cubits of tlic ark are considered typical 
(Glem. Alex. Strom, vi. ; S. Paulliu. Ep, ii.) ; and 
even Abraham’s 318 servants (!) ; since 318 is re- 
piescntcd by t*ij, they deduced rby 'Iriaovy 


iy rots Siert ypdppcuriy iral iv ivt rhy erravp6y 
(Baruab. Ep. ix. ; Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. ; Anibros. 
Pivl. in 1. i. de Fide. ; Pearson (ai't. iv.) ow the 
Creeds in whose notes (Jicsc passages are quoted). 

A variety of this cross (the crux ansata, “ crosses 
wiBi circles on their heads”) is found “ in 
the sculptures from Khorsabod and the 
ivories from Nimrod. M. Lajnrd (Ohserva~ “ 
lions sur la Croix ansid) refers it to the Assyrian 
syrnlsd of divinity, the winged figure in a circle ; but 
Kgy'ptian antiquaries quite reject the theory ” (Lay-' 
anf 8 Nincnch^ ii. 213, note). In the Kgyptian sculp- 
liu‘e>, a similar object, calh*d a crux ansata, is con- 
stantly borne by divinities, and is variously called 
“the key of the Nile” (Dr. Young in Encycl. Bri- 
tan.), “ the chameter of Venus,” and more correctly 
(iis by Lucroxc) “ the einbloin of life.” Jndoed this was 
the old explaiiatiou (ipppyivOtitray trripayai rdvrny 
ypatpi/y Zwb ^‘ii‘€pxopiyVf Sozomen, J/ist. Evcl. 
vii. 1.5 ; so too Kiiflinus (ii. 29), who says it wils 
one of the “ UpariKcil vel sacenlotalcs lillarae ”). 
“ 'fhe Kgyptians thereby expiessiil the powers and 
motion of the spirit of the world, and the diiVusion 
tlicmif upon the celestial and eleinenfcil nature” 
(Sir T.. Browne, Gard. of Cyrus). This too was 
the signification given to it hy the (Miristiaii con- 
verts in the array of Theixlosiiis, when they iv- 
marked it on the temple of Sernpis, neeording to 
the story mentioned in Suidas, 'fhe same syiiihol 
has been also found among the Copts, and (perhaiis 
accidentally) among the liidiaiiH and Persians.. 

4. The crux inunissa (or Liitiii cross) didereil 
from the former by I he projection of the d6pv 
Cipri\oy (or stipes) above the nipas ^^/cdpcrioF, or 
paUbulum (Kuseb. de V. Ct-mstant. i. 31). That 
tills was the kind of cross on which our Lord died 
is obvious (among other reasons) from the mention 
of the “ title,” as placiKl above our Lord’s heail, 
and from the almost unanimous ti'odition ; it is 
reiieatedly found on the coins and coliiimis of 
Constantine. Hence ancient and modern imagi- 
nation has becn'chietly tasked to find symbols for 
this 8011 of cross, and lias been eminently success- 
fill. 'fhey find it typilied, for instance, in the atti- 
tude of Moses during the battle of Pephidim (Kx. 
xvii. 12), saying thiit he was bidden by the Spirit, 
Tva iroi^trp rinroy erravpou iral row piWoyros 
irchrxeiF (liarnab. Ep. 12 ; Just. Mail. Dud. c. 
Tryph. 89 ; habitus cruets, 'fell. adv. Marc. iii. 
18). Finnic. Maternus (de Errorc, xxi.) says (from 
the 'I'almudists ?) that Moses made a cross of Ids 
rod, ut facilius impetraret quod magwgtcre postu- 
laref, crucem sibi fecit ex virgd. He also fantas- 
tically applies to tlio cross expressions in Hab. iii. 
3-5 ; is, ix. 6, Ac. Other supposed types are 
Jacob’s huldcr (Jer. Com. in Ps. xci. ; JJmnmus 
inni^ scilae Christus crucifixus ostenditur, 
Angm. Serm. de Temp. Ixxix.) ; the posclml lamb, 
pierced by tiansverse spits (ffxnpo.f'^^dpsyoy dpoiws 
irx^fiaTi TOW iTTavpov hirrdrai. Just. M. Dial, 
c. Tryfih. xJ.) ; and “ the Hebrew Tenupha, or 
ceremony of their oblations waved by the priest 
into tlic four quarters of the world after the form 
of a cross ” ( Vitringa, Obs. Sacr. ii. 9 ; Schoettgen, 
1. c.). A truer type (John iii. 14) is the elevation 
Chald.) of the fiery sei’peut (Num. xxi. 
8, 9). For some strange applications of texts to 
this figure see Cypr. Testim. ii. xx. sq. In Matt. 
V. 18, terra %y ff pla Kfpaia is also made to repn*- 
.'>eiit a cross (I ian rh 6p0hy ^iKoy icol Ktpala rh 
irAdyioy, Theophyl. tn Inc., Ac.). To the four 
Aicpa of the cross they also applied the ihpos iral 
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fidfios Kal vXdros Kal fiij/eof of Kph. iii. 18 (ns 
Orc(;. Nyss. and iVug. Js,'p. I'-iO) ; and aiiuMier of 
their lancies was that then* was a mystical signi- 
ficance in this ddpu rerpin-Keupov (Nonn. In Jolt. 
xix. 18), because it pointed to the four corners of 
the world {Qntdnor iivle plngas qmdmti coUigit 
oi'bi^ Stidiil. iii.)* In all nature the sacred sign 
was fouiul to be indispensable (Karovo^trare vdvra 
iv ry xiafitp <2 &v€v rov <rxflP^CLTas ro^rov 5tof 
/ceTratf Just. M. Jpoi. i. 72), especially in sucli 
things as involve dignity, energy, or deliverance ; 
as the actions of digging, ploughing, &c., the 
human face, the antennae of a ship in full sail, &c. 
Avoif qitando volant ad acthera sitjnum cntcis 
aesununt. Homo natanSf vcl oranSf forma cnicis 
visitiir (Jer. in Marc. xi.). Sijjna ipsa ct 
cantabra et vexilla quid atiiid quam inanratae 
crnces sunt ? (^in. Fel. Oct. xxix.). Similar ana- 
logies are rf;peat«d in Firm. Maten. de Errore^ xxi. ; 
Tert. adv, Nat. i. 12 ; .^sol, 16 ; dc Coron. MU. iii., 
and, in answer to the sneers of those to whom the 
cro.ss was ** foolishness,** were considered Hullicient 
proof that signo crncis ant ratio naturalis nititnr 
nut vcstta religio forrnatur (Min. Fel., &c.). The 
tyi)es adduced from Scripture were valuable to 
.silence the dillicnlties of tlie Jews, to whom, in 
consequence of Deut. xxi. 22 {iviKordparos d 
trravpovfxevos)^ the cross was an especial ** stum- 
bling-block ’* (Tort. ado. Jud. ix.). Many such 
fancies (e. g. the hannlcssne&s of cruciform ilowei*s, 
th# southern cross, &c.) are collected in * Commune 
catiom with the Unseen World* 

Besides the four fiicpa (or apices, Tert.) of the 
cross, was a fifth Myfm), projecting out of the 
central stem, on which the body of the suifeicr 
restetl ^ ^iroxovi/rai o2 trravpoiifiisyoi, Just. 
M. Trgph. \ci., who {tnore suo) compares it to tlie 
horn of a rhinoceros j sedilis ercCHdUs, Tort. ado. 
Nat. i. 12; ubi reqniescit qui clavut affigitur, 
Iren, ado, Ilarrcs. i. 12). This was to prevent the 
weight of the body from tearing away the liands, 
since it w:is iinpos.sible that it sliould rebt upon 
nothing but foiu: great wounds” (Jor. Taylor, Life 
of Christ, iii. xv. 2, who eiToneou.sly quotes the 
b6pv rtrpdirXivpoy of Noniius). This projection 
is probably alluded to in the famous lines of Mae- 
cenas (ap. Sen. Ep. 101): — 

“ Vita dum superest bene est ; 
irunc mihi vel acufd 
Si sedeam eruce, snstino.” 

KiihkopF (ftd he.) so explains it, and it is not so 
proUable that it refci*s to dya<rKiv9v\eva'is as 
r/ipsius thinks (de Crucc, i. 0). Whether theie 
was also a iiroir6diov or support to the feet 
(as we see in pictures), i.s doubtful. Oregory of 
Toilis ■mentions it ; but be is the earliebt aut^ity, 
and has no weight (G. J. Voss. Harm, EmSion, 
ii. 7. 28). 

An inscription, titnlua «r elogium (iviypcu^, 
Luke xxiii. ; alrla. Matt, xxvii. ; ^ imypaUp^ r^s 
airitts, Mark ; TirAov,.lohn xix. ; Qui causam poenae 
indicncif, Suet. Cnl. 32 ; irfi^o^, ICuseb. ; ype^para 
r^iv alriay Bayardaeots B-gKovyra, Dion Cass, 
liv. 3 ; itrvx^Qy iviypofifui (xop* Hesych. fll^) was 
generally placed above the person’s head, and briefly 
expreasod his guilt, • as otrds Garriy ’'ArrdKos d 
XpiffTlwos (Kuseb. v. 1), Jmpie locutus parmn- 
lanns (Suet. l)om, x.), and generally was carried 
before the criminal (praecedeute titulo. Suet.). It 
was coveroil with white gypsum, anil the Irttera 
were blivk ; hoiice Sozomou calls it KivKtopa 


(Hist. Eccl. ii. 1), ami Nicephonis a Xev/cl) trdvis 
(//. Eccl. viii. 29). But Micquetus (Tit, Sanvt. 
Crncis, i. G) says it was wliitc with ichI letters. 

A common tradition assigns the perpetual shiver 
of the a^pen to tlie fact of tlie cross having been 
ibmed of its vrood. Lipsius, however (de Cruce, iii. 
18), thinks it was of oak, which was strong enough, 
and common in Judea. Few will attach any eon- 
sequencQ to his other reivson, that the relic.s pppear 
to be of oak. The legend to which he oUiidcs, 

“ 1*CH crncis est cedrus, corpus tenet alta cupressus, 

Palma manus retinct, titulo laetatur olxva,” 

hardly needs refutation. It must not be overlooktHl 
tlmt a'osses must have been of the meanest aiwl i eii- 
diest materials, because they were used in such mar- 
vellous numbers. Thus we are told that Alexander 
.laiinaeus crucified 800 Jew's (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 14, 
§2) ; and Varus 2000 (id. xvii. 10, §10) ; and Badrinii 
500 a-day ; and Titus so m.any that x^f*^ 

XciireTo rots (rraupois Kal (rravpol rots trdp.aa’iy 
(Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 28, where Keland rightly 
notices the strange retribution, “ so that they who 
had nothing but ‘ crucily * in their month, wore 
therewith paid home in their own boilies,’* Sir 
T. Browne, Vulg. Et'r. v. 21). In Sicily, Augustus 
cinicificd 600 (Oros. vi. 18). 

It is a question whether tying or binding to the 
cross was the more common inctliod. In favour of 
the first arc the expressions ligarc and deligarc ; the 
description in Ausonius, Capido Crucif. ; the Egyp- 
tism custom (Xen. Ephes. iv. 2) ; the mention by 
riiny (xxviii. 11) of spirtmn e cruce among 
magical implcraeuts ; and the allusion to crurifixioii 
not^ by the fathers in John xix. 24 (Thcophyl. 
ad loc. and Tert. Tunc Tetrus ab altero cingitur 
cum cruci astringitw'). On the other side we 
have the expression vpoetijAoOtrOat, and numberless 
authorities (Sen. de Fit. JkatA, xix. ; Artcinulor. 
Oneirocr., in several passives ; A pul. Met. iii. 60 ; 
riaut. Mostel. ii. 1, 13, et pas^iin). That our 
Lord was miled, according to prophecy, is certain 
(John XX. 25, 27, &c. ; Zeeh. xii. 10 ; Ps. xxii. 16 : 
Foderunt mnnus mens et pedes, quae prttpria 
atroaitas erucis, Tert. adv. Marc. iii. 19, &c. ; 
&pv^ay, LXX. ; although the Jews vainly endeavour 
to maintain that here **liko a lion,” is the 

true reading. Sixt. Senensis Bibl. Sanci. viii. 
p. 640). It i.s, liowcver, extremely probable that 
both metliods were used at once: thus in Lucan 
(vi. 547, sq.) wc have mention botli of nodos 
nocentes and of insertnm manibus chalgbem ; 
and Hilary (de Trin. x.) mentions togethei’ colli- 
gantum fimium vincula ct adactorum clarorum 
vnlnera. Wo may add that in the cmciiixion 
(lus it is Komi'tiinos ctdlcd, Tertj adv. Marc. i. 1, 
cf. Manil. dcAndnm. v.) of Prometheus, Aeschylus, 
besides the nails, s;ieaks of a paffxaXurriip (Frotn. 
79). When eitlier method was used alone, the 
tying was considered more painful (as we find in 
the Mai’tyrologics), since it was a diutinus cru- 
cintus. 

It is doubtful whetlier three or four nails weie 
employed. The passage in Plant. Most. ii. 1, 13, 
is, as I.ipsiiu (de Cruce, ii. 9) shows, indecisive. 
Nonuus .sp^ks of Uie two feet (dpoirAoKies) being 
fastened witli one nail 

Xna. (De Christ, pat.) colls the cross a ^6\oy rplff- 
riKoyi hence on gold and silver crosses liie nails 
were represented by one ruby or carbuncle at each 
extremity (Mra. Jamosoii, 1. c.). In the “ inven- 
tion” of the cross, Socrates (H. E, i. 17) only 
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mentions the hnnd-imils ; uiul that only two were 
found is ai^ned by Winer (.s*. r. Kreiizigunij) from 
tlic filPt Si (iu!»tead of rohs fi^v) in Theodor. 
ff. K, i. 17. Komi>li writei's, however, geuenilly 
follow Gregory of Toura {J)c Glor. Mart vi.) in 
maiiitnining four, which may also be implied by 
the plnrfit in Cypr. de Passione (clavia . . . pedes 
tcrchrarUihns), who al:»o mentions three more, 
used to nail on the title. Cyprian is a very good 
authority, because he had often been a witness of 
exceutions. There is a monograph on the subject 
by Com. Curtins {de chwutdominicfs, Antw. 1670). 
What has been said sufficiently disproves tlie ca- 
lumny against the Albigcnscs in the folloxxing very 
curious passage of Lucas Tudensis (li. contra Albitj .) : 
Albitjensis primi pinxenmi imatjinem crucifixi 
•ino claro sirnitl utruinfjne pedem confgente, ct vir- 
giiuiin Mariam Monoculam (/) ; uirunupte in deri~ 
sioiwtn: sed postea pidor fignra retenta est, et 
irrepsH in vulgarem famm. (Quoted by Jor. 
Taylor, 1. c.) On the supposed fate of the nails, 
we 'riieodor. //. AL i. 17. (Jonstantinc fastened one 
as a tjtvAaicriipiou on his horse’s bridle, and one 
(Zonaius siys some) on the hciul of the sbitiie which 
he intended to be the palladium of (vonstanlinople, 
and whiidi the people used to surround with lighted 
torches (Mosheim, JtJecl, Ihst, li. 1, 3, and notes). 
The darns pedis dextri is shown at Treves (Lips. 

‘ ii. U, note). 

The sbiry of the .so-called “ invention of the 
cro.ss A.D. .326, is too famous to be altogether 
piussod over. Besides Socrat(*s and Theodoret, it is 
inentionoil by Kufinus, Sozoineii, Paulinus, Snip. 
Si'verus, and Chrysostom, so that Tillemont {Mem, 
/icc. vii.) s-ays tluit Wfthimf can be more certain ; 
but, even if the story were not so intrinsically 
absurd (for among other reasons it w.'is a law 
among the .Jews tliat th<> ci^s w<^s to be burnt. 
Ot holds Lex, Jiab, sor, S}tpplioia\ it would 
reijuire far more probnbjc cvKlenci! to outweigh 
the silence of Eusebius. It clearly was to the 
interc.st of the Cliurdi of Home to maintain 
the laOief, and invent the story of its miracu- 
lous multiplication, Ijecausc the sale of tlie relics 
xvas extremely profitable. The sb)ry itself is 
too familiar to need n*peating. To this day 
the siippo.sed title, or rather fragments of it, are 
shown to the people once a year in the chuivh of 
Sfa. CiNXie in tfcrusaleiniriu at Kome. On the cap- 
ture of the true cross by Chosrocs II., and its rescue 
by Heraclius, xvitli even the seals of the case un- 
broken, and the siihscqueut sale of a large fragment 
to Louis IX., see .Gibbon, iv. 326, vi. 66. Those 
sudieiently interested in the annals of ridiculous 
iiuj)ostun> may see further acxMiunts in Baronins 
{Ann, Kcc. a.d. 326, No, 42-50), .Jortin, and 
Schmidt {Problem, de Crucia Dominicae Inven- 
time, Hclmst. 1724) ; and on the fate of the true 
cross a paper read by Lord Mahon before the 
Society of Antiquaries, Feb. 1831 (cited by Dean 
Milinan). 

It was not till the 6tli ceniuiy that the emblem 
of the cross became the image of the crucifix. As 
a^ .sytnliol the use of it was frequent in the early 
Church {frontem erwns signacido terimm, Tert. 
de Cor. MU, iii.). It was not till the 2nd century 
that any particular efficacy was attached to it 
(Cypr. Testim. ii. 21, 22 ; Lact. Inst. iv. 27, &c. ; 
Mosheim, ii. 4, 5). On its subsequent worship 
{latria) by the Church of Rome, see .ler. Taylor's 
Dm. from Popery, i, ii, 7, 12 ; and on the use of tlie 
sign in our Church, Hooker's Ecd. Pol. v. 6.5. 8ome 
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.siqqxMe an allusion to the custom iii Ez. ix. 4 
(Poli, Sytvypa, ad loc. ; Gesen. s. v., ID ; signum 
spec, cntci/ortne, Sixt. Sen. ii. p. 120). 

Be.sidcs the noble monograph of Lipsius de Criice 
(from whicli we have largely borrowed, and who.se 
wealth of erudition has supplied every sucemling 
writer on the subject with abundant authorities), 
there are works by Salmasius {de Critce, Epp. .3) ; 
Kippingius {de Cruce ct Cmciariis,h\vm. 1671) ; 
Bosius {de Cruce triumphante et gloriosd, Ant- 
werp, 1617); Gretser (de Cruce Christi)] and 
Bartholiuus {ffypomnemata de Cruce) ; very much 
may also be gleaned from the learned notes of 
Bishop Peai-son (On tfie Creed, art. iv.). Other 
.autlioritit^ are cited or olliided to in the article 
itself. [Crucifixion.] [F. W. F.] 

CROWN (n^DJl). This ornament, which is 

both ancient and iinivcrNil, prolwhly originated 
from the fillets useil to prevent the hair from being 
dishevelled by the wind. Such fillets are .still 
common, fnd they m.ay he seen on the .sculptures 
of l*ersepolif., Nineveh, and Egypt; they gradually 
ilcveloped into turbans (Jos. Ant. iii. 7, §7), wHicIi 
by the addition of ornamental or precious maU‘riiils 
a.s.suracd the dignity of mitres or crowns. 'I'he use 
of them ns ornaments probably was suggested by 
the natural custom of eiieircling tlic head witli 
flowers in token of joy and triumph. (“Let us 
crown ounselves with rosebuds,” Wisd. w. 8 ; 
3 Macc. x'ii. 16 ; .Tiid. xv. 1.3, and the classical 
writera, ; Winer s.v. Kriinze). The first 

crown was said to have been woven for Pandora by 
the Graces (comp, trr^^apos Xaplrup, I'rov. iv, 0 
=rorr^^avor r&y wptvfiariK&v 
Cyr.) Aci'ording to Phereqjdcs, Saturn was the 
firat to wear a crown ; Diodorus says that Jupiter 
W.'IS first crowned by the gods after thoconquest of tlic 
Titans. ]*liny, Harpocration, &c., ascribe its carlie.st 
use to Baccliihs, who gave to Ariadne a crown of 
goltl and Indian gems, and nssuiiied the laurel alter 
his conquest of ludia. Leo Aegyptius attriliutes 
the invention to Isis, whose wreath was cereal. 
These and other legemis are collecfeil by Ter- 
tullian from the elaborate tre.atise on crowns by 
Claud. Natumiijs {pracstantissimm is h&c ma- 
tcrid commentator). Anotlier tradition says that 
NiniriMl was the firat to wear a eiown, the sha]N» 
of which was suggestinl to him by a cloud 
(Eutychius Alexandr. Ann. i. p. 63). 'rcrtulli.'ui 
in his tract De Cor. Mititis (c. vii sq.) argues 
against them as unnatural and iilolatroiis. He 
IS, however, singularly unsuccessful in trying to 
disprove the countenance given to them in Scri])- 
tiire, wheue tliey are coimtanily mcntiouisl. He 
says QniB , . . episcopus inrenitur corowitus? 
(chap. 9). But botli tlie ordinary priests and tlie 
high-priest wore them. The common mitre 

KiHapis, Ex. xxviii. 37, xxix. 6, &c. 
Toupla, Jos. <rrp 64 >ioy 8 ol If pels q>opov(ri, Hesyuh.) 
was a iriXor Akupos, forming a sort of linen tamia or 
crown (oTcpdi^), Jos. Ant. iii. 7. The Hfipyp 

{fivaalpTi Tidpa) of the high-priest (used also of 
a regal crown, Ez. xxi. 26) was much more splen- 
did (Ex. xxviii. 36 ; Lev. viji. 9 ; “an ornament 
of honour, a costly work, the desire of the eyes.” 
Ecclus. xlv. 12; “the lioly ciowu,” Lev, viii, 9, 
so ('ailed from the Tetragrammaton iiis<:rih(>d on it, 
Sopianes de re Vest. Jtul,, p. 441). It had a 
second fillet of blue lacj* {i^ bcMlvBov irfToi- 
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Ki\ti4vos, the colour being (hosen as a type of 
hwivcn), ami over it a golden dimlem OJ3» Ex. 
xxix. (i), “ on which blossomed a golden calyx like 
the flower of the ifotTK^a/ios** (Jos. Ant. iii. 6). 
The gold band LXX. %4rakoVt Orig. tXcur- 

ripuiv, Das Stimblat^ Luther) was tied behind with 
blue lace (embmidered witli flowers), and being 
two fingers broad, bore the inscription (not in bas- 
relief as Abarbanel says) “Holiness to the Lord.” 
(Comp. ilev. xvii. 5 ; Brauiiius de Vest, Sacerd. ii. 

; Alaimon. de Af>parain Tcinpli, ix. 1 ; Re- 
Irind. Antiq. ii. 10 ; Carpzov, Appat\ Crit, p. 
8."> ; .Jos. ndl. Jud, v. 5, §7 ; Philo, de Vit. 
Muais^ iii. 519.) Some suppose that Josephus is 
describing a later crown given by Alexander the 
(treat to .Taddua. (Jenuings* Jew, Ant. p. 158.) 
I’he use of the ci’own by priests and in religious 
services was universal, and perhaps the badge bt*- 
longed at fii*st “ mther to the pontificalia than tin* 
rctjnlia.** Thus Q. Kabius Pictor «iys that the fimt 
crown wsis uso«l by Janus when sacrifi$in(j. “ A 
stri^ied head-jli*p!»s and (pieue,** or “ a short wig, on 
which a l)and Wius faistened, ornamented with an asp, 
the symbol of royalty,” w.a.s used by the kings 
of Egypt ill religious cerenionies (Wilkinson's 
Anc. Kijfipt. iii. 8.54, fig. 18). The crown worn 
by the kings of Assyiia was “n high mitre . . « 
friMp^itly adorned with fhiwers, &<•., and niTanged 
in bARls of linen or silk. Originally there was 
only one band, but atbu wards there were two, and 
the ornaments were richer ” (Layard, ii. 820, and 
the iliustmtions in Jahn, Arch. Germ. ed. Part 
i. vol. ii. tab. ix. 4 and 8). 


Cniwiw worn by Aiiii}riHii kmf;ii. (Vmm Nitnruiid und Kuuyiinjik ) 

There are soveml woids in »Scriptuve for a crown 
besides tliose mentioned; as *1KB, the head-dress 
of bridegrooms, Is, Ixi. 10, /tlrpa, LXX. ; Bar. v. 
2 ; E/. xxiv. 17 {rplxwf^y and of women, Is. j 
iii. 20 C^/ATrXJxiov?); ^ head-dress of| 

great splendour (Is. xxviii. 5) ; iTl^, a wreath of 
flowers ; (irrc^ayos) l*rov. i. 9, iv. 9 : such wreaths 
wore u.sod on festal occasions (Is. xxviii. 1). 
a common tiaia or turban. Job xxix. 14; Is. iii. 
28 (hut LXX. 9(ir\ofr, $*pt(rrpov). The woi^ 
“1T3, "ins, and r!? 3"I3, are spoken of under 
Diadkm. The general word is iTJOP.. and we 
must attach to it the notion of a costly turban im- 
diated with pearls and gems of priceless value, 
wiiieh often foi*m aigrettes for feathers, as in the 
crowns of modern Asiatic sovereigns. Such was 
proliubly the crown, which with its precious stones 
weighed (or rather “ was worth ”) a tale? t, token 
by David from (he king of Ammon at Kahbaff, and 
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used as the state crown of .Judah (2 Sam. xii. 30). 
Some groundlessly suppose thsit being too heavy to 
wear, it was suspend^ over his hetid. The royal 
crown was sometimes buried with the king 
(Stihickard. Jm Jicg, vi. 19, p. 421). Idolatrous 
nations also “ made cimvns for the head of their 
gods ** (Kp. Jer. 9). 

The Jews boast tliat three crowns were given to 
ilium, *in3, the crown of the Law, IDS 

n3in3, the crown of priesthood, and noS», til. 
royal crown, better than all which is 3)10 ShD, 
the crown of a good name ((’arpxov. Apparat. Critic, 
p. GO ; Othonis Lex. Talm. a. r. Corona), 

is used in the N. T. for every kind of 
crown ; but (rrippa only once (Acts xiv. 1 3) for 
the garlands used with victims In the Byzantine 
Court the latter word was couflned to the impci'iat 
crown (Du Fresne, Gloss. Grace, p. 1442). The 
use of futieial ci'owus is not mentioned in the 
Bible. 

In Rev. xii. .3, xix. 12, allusion is made to 
“wuny crowns” worn in token of extruded do- 
minion. Thus the kings of Egypt used to be 
crowned with the “ pshent ” or united crowns of 
ljppi*r and Lower Egypt (Wilk., Anc. Kgupt. iii. 
851 sq.; comp. Layard, ii. 320); and Ptolemy 
Philometor wore Uro diadems, one for Europe and 
one tor Asia. Similarly the three crowns of the 
I^apal tiuia mark various accessions of power : 
the lirst corona w'as added to tlie iiiitra by Alex- 
ander III., in 1169 ; the second by Bonillicc VIII., 
in 1808 ; aiul the third by Urban V., in 1.802, 

The laurel, pine, or parsley crowns given to 
victors in the great games of Greece are finely 
alludwl to by St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 2.5 ; 2 Tim. ii. 
5, &c.). Tliey are saiil to have originated in the 
Intirel-wreaUi assumed by AjKillo on conquering 
the Python (Tort, dc Cor. il/iV, 7, 15). “ (jrown ” 
is oticn used flguratively in the Bible (I'rov. 
xii. 4, xvii. 0 ; Is. xxviii. .5 ; Phil. iv. 1, &c.). 
'fhe teiTii is also applied to the rims of altaiv, 
tables, &c. (Ex. xxv, 25, &c. ; Deut. xxii. K, iroii}- 
erfif trreifxiyTjy ry ddparl aov. Pngectura co~ 
ronarum, Vitr. ii. 8 ; AnqiLsti mnri corona, Q. 
Curt, ix, 4, 30), Tlie ancients as well as the 
moderns bad a coin called “ a crown ” (rbi/ 0r4<l>a- 
vov %v 6<l>f(\eT€, 1 Macc. xiii. 89, x. 29, A. V. 
“ Crown-tax,” v. Suid. a. v, artt^ayiKhy r4\t<riJLeC), 
[Diadkm.] 

The chief writers on crowns aixs Gaschalius (tie 
Coronis librix,)sav\ Mcui’sius (de Corond, Jlafniae. 
1671). For othei's, see Fabricius, Pibl. Ant. xiv, 
18. [F. W. F.] 

CROWN OP THORNS (trri^ayos 4^ iifoi/- 
flwv. Matt, xxvii. 29). Our Lord was crowninl 
with thorns in mockoiy by the Roman soldiers. 
Tlie object seems to have been insult, and not the 
infliction of pain as has generally been supposed. 
Tlie Iflinmnus or Spina Ghristi, althdligh abundant 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, cannot be the 
plant iuteuded, lH>caiise its thorns are so strong and 
lai’ge that it could not have been woven (irX«- 
(cwTcr) into a wreath. The large-leaved acanthus 
(bew's-foot) is totally unsuiied for the purpose, 
llad the acacia been intended, as some suppose^ tlie 
phrase would have been Obviously 

!>ome small flexile thorny shrub is meant ; perhaps 
enppares spinosac (Reland’s Pnlestin. ii. 528). 
Hasselquist (Travels, p. 2G0) says that the thorn 
used wa** the Amhian Nabk, “It was very suit- 
able for their purpose, as it has many sliarp thoi-ns 
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which indict painful woumlH; uid its floxihle, 
pliant, and round bmnchrs might «uiily be plaited 
ill llic foiic of a crown/' It alw rcsemblcii the 
rich dark green of the triumplial ivy-wreath, which 
would give additional pungency to its ironical pui> 
pose (llosenmullcr, Botann of p. 202, Eng. 

o<l.). On the Ernprass Helena's suppostnl discovery 
of the crown of thorns, and its subsequent fate, Mt* 
(iibboii, ii. dots, vi. tj(l, ed. Milman. [F. W. F.] I 

CRUCIFIXION (armpavy, dycurravpovK, j 
rKo\owl{*ty, irpoofiXovy (and, less proj^rly, 
dvaiTKii'SuXciSciK) ; cnici or ptUihUo afficere, si//- 
jigarOf or simply (Tcrt. tfc Pat. iii.), cruciare 
( Auson.) ltd ptthm alligat'e, crucem alicui stutuerCf 
tM cracem agere, toUere^ &c. : tlie sufferer was called 
rniciariusj^ The mriety of the phrases shews the 
extreme commonness of the punishmeut, the inven- 
tion of wltich is traditionally ascribed to Semiramis. 
It was in 11 *e among the Egyptians (as in the case 
of Imiriis, Thuc. i. .‘10 ; Cen. xl. 19), the Carthagi- 
nians (as in the cas4‘ of Ilanno, &c., Val. Max. ii. 
7; Sil. Ital. ii. .‘144). The I'eraians (l’olycrate.s,&c. 
Herod, iii. 12.5, iv. 4.‘1 ; Esth. vii. 10, trravptoOiiTw 
ir* aArd, LXX. v. 14), the Assyrians (Diod. Sic. 
I!. 1), Scythians (id. ii. 44), IndiaiLs (id. ii. IS), 
(Winer, s, v. Kreuzigung)^ Cennans (|)ossihIy Tac. 
ffVr/M. 12), and very frequent from tlie earlie.4. 
times (i-este sut>pendito^ Liv. i. 2(i) among the 
<) reeks and Romans. Cicero, however, refera it, 
not (as Livy) to the early kings, but to Tarquiriins 
Superbus {pro Pah. 4) ; Aurel. Victor calls it 
Veta» teterrimumque (tin teterr. ?) patibnlormi j 
zuipplu'inm. Hoth xptft^y and suspendere (Ov. I 
//us, 299) refer to death by crucifixum ,* thus iu 
.speaking of Alexander's crucifixion of 2000 Tyriaiih, 
iLy§Kp4pa<rty in Diod. Sic. answ(>ra to the Crucibita 
affirm, Q, Curt., iv. 4. 

Whether this mode of ex<H>ution was known to 
the ancient .Jews is a matter of dispute, on which 
Winer quotes a monograph hy Hormitius. It is 
asserted to have h<H*n so by Biuonius (Annal. i. 
xxxiv.), Sigoniiis (</<? P&p. Jfebr. vi. 8), &c., | 
who aiv refuted by Cnsaubon (c. Batxm. Exerc. 
xvi. ; Carpzov. Apjmrnt. Crit. p. 691). The He- 
brew words said to allude to it are n^n (some- 
times with the addition of !?y ; hence the 
•lews in polemics call our Lord '1711, and Chn.stians 
*\br\ naiy. ** worshippers of the crucifietl ") and 
ypj, both of which in A. V. are generally rendered 
“ to hang” (2 Sam. xviii. 10 ; Deut. xxi. 22 ; Nuin. 
XXV. 4 ; .Job xxrt. 7) ; for which <rrai/pd» occurs 
III the I.XX. (Esth. vii. 10), and cmrifixcnint 
m the Vulg. (2 Sam. xxi. 6, 9). The .Jewish ac- 
count of the matter (in Maimonides and the Rabbis) 
IS, that the exposure of the body tied to a .slake by 
its hands (which might loosely be called cruci- 
fixion), took place after death (Lightfoot, Ihr, 
//c6r. in Mathxvrii. 31 ; Othonis J^x, Pah. s. c, 
Pupplicia ; Reland, Ant, ii. 6 ; SirT. Browne, Vutij, 
Errors, v. 21). Even the placing of a heail on a 
single upright pole has been called crucifixion. 
This custom of ciiicifixion after death (which seems 
f« be implied in Deut. xxi. 22, 23), was hy no 
*ncans rare; men were fit'si killed in mercy 
(Suet. Caes.\ Hoixid. iii. 12.5; Plut. Cleom. 
•18). Aoconliug to a strange stoiy in Pliny (xxxvi. 
••5, §24), it was adopted by Tarquin, as a post 
niortem disgrace, to prevent the prevalence of 
suicide. It seems on the whole that the Rabbis 
we correct in asserting that this exposure is in- 
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tendix! in Beriptnre, since the Mosaic capital pu- 
nishments were four (viz. the sword, Ex. xxi., 
strangling, fire, Lev. xz., and stoning, Deui. xxi.). 
Philo indeed says (De leg, spec,) that Moses 
adopted crucifixion ns a murderer’s punishment, 
because it was the worst he could discover; but 
the piuoAge iu Deut. (xxi. 23) docs not prove liib 
n.Hsert.iou. Probably tlierefuro tlie Jews Ixirrowcd 
it from the Romans (.Jos. Ant. xx. 6, §2 ; de Pell. 
Jud. ii. 12, §(5; T7L 7.5, &c.), although there 
may have been a few isolated instances of it belore 
(Jos. Ant. xyi. 14, §2). 

It was unanimously considei’cd the most horrible 
form of death, woi*sc even tluin burning, since the 
** cross " pi’ecedes “ burning ” in the law-books 
(Lips, th: Crmt. ii. 1). Hence it is ejilled c/*i«A7is- 
simmn icterrimumque suppltciim (Cic. Verr. v. 
66), extrema poena (Apul. de Aitr. Asin. x.), 
smnmnm suppHcum (Paul. Sent. v. tit. xxi., &c.) ; 
and to a Jew it would acquire factitious honxir 
from the cm-se in Unit. xxi. 23. Among the 
Romans also the degiadatioii was a part of the in- 
fliction, sindb it wius especially a screile sigypludnm 
(Tac. //. iv. 11 ; .luv. vi. 218 ; Hor. Sat. i. 8, 
&c. ; Plant, passim), so that oven a fVeedman 
ceased to dread it (Cic. pro Pah. 5) ; or if apjilied 
to fiwmen, only in the ciuse of the vilest eriininals, 
thieves, &e. (Jos. Ant. xvii. 1(), §10; Pell. Jvd. 
y. 11, §J ; Paul. Sent. v. tit. xxiii. ; Lamprid. 
Alex. Lex. 2.‘1). Indeed exemption from it w.as 
the privilege of every Itoman citizen hy the jms 
civitatis (C’ic. Verr, ii, I, 3). Oiir 'Loi*d was con- 
demned to it hy the popilar cry of the Ji*ws 
(Matt, xxvil. 2.3, ss often happened to the early 
Christians) on the charge of sedition against Caesar 
(Luke xxiii, 2), although the Saiihedr m had pre- 
xioasly condemned him on the totally distinct 
charge of blasphemy. Hundreds of Jews were 
cmciHed on tJiis charge, as by Florus (.Jos. Pell, 
Jitd. ii. 14, §9) and Vai'us, wlio cruciOed 2000 at 
once {Ant. xvii. 10, §10). 

We now piiiq/ose briefly to sketch the steps of 
the punisbinent, omitting only such parts of it as 
have been nlretwly detailed under Cuoas. 

The scai’let robe, crown of thorns, and other 
insults to which our Lonl w.as subjei*ted were 
illegal, and arose from the .spontaneous |)etulance 
of ttic brutal soldiiay. But the punishment pro- 
perly commenced with scourging, afL*r the cri- 
minal liiul been stripped ; hence in the common 
form of sentence we (ind “ siimmove, liejor, de- 
Sf^Milia, verbera,” &c. (Liv. i. 26). For this there 
are a host of authorities, Liv. xxvi. 13; Q. Cuit. 
vii. 1 1 ; Luc. de Piscat. 2 ; .Ter. Comment, ad 
Malt, xxvii. 26, &c. It was iiillict4>d not with 
the comiKiratively mild virgae, but the more ter- 
rible Jhujellum (Hor. Sat. i. 3 ; 2 Cor. xi. 24, 25), 
which was not used by the Jews (Deut. xxv. .3). 
Into these scourges the soldicra often stuck nails, 
pieces of bone, &c. to heighten the pain (the 
fidart^ iurrpayaXwr^ mentioned by Athenaeus, 
&c. ; fiagrum peoutnis ossihna catenatum, Apul.), 
which was often so intense that the sufferer died 
under it (Ulp. de Poenis, 1. viii.). The scourging 
generally took place at a column, and the one to 
which our Lo^ was bound was seen by Jerome, 
Prudentius, (Gregory of Tours, &c., and is still 
shown at several churches among the relics. In 
our Lord's case, however, this infliction seems 
neither to have been the legal scouigiiig after the 
sentence (Val. Max. i. 7 ; Jos. Pell, dud, v. 28, 
ii. 14| §9), nor yet the examination by torture 
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(Acts xxii. 24), but nitluT a M-nurjiiii" ht'/ore the 
sentence, to excite pity aiul procure imniuuity 
from further punishment (Luke xxiii. 22 ; John 
XIX. 1); unil if this* view in* coriwt, the ^po- 
in Matt, xxvii. 2<> is retrospective, as 
so |Ti«ia an anjjfuish could lianlly have been en- 
(liireil itrire (see Poll Hi/nopsist (ut he.). How 
wv ere it was is indicated in prophecy (Ps. xxxv. 
IT) ; N. 1. «j). Vossiiis considers that it w.'ls partly 
Icijal, partly tentative {Harm, Pass, v. 13), 

'flic crnninal carried his own cross, or at any 
nite a part of it (Pint, da iis (jui sero, &c. 9 ; 
Arteni'd. Oncirocr. ii. 61 ; John xix. 17, Pati- 
rtlnm farat per urbctrif dcinde ajfiijatiir criici. 
Plant. Cttrlnj7inr.). Hence the term Fttrcifert — 
cioxsImsuvi*. This was prefigured by Isaac caiTy- 
iiig the u'ooii in den. xxii. 0, wlicre even the Jews 
notict* the paralh-l ; and to thi'» the fathers fautas- 
f'ic.illy applied the expression in Is. ix. 6, “ the go- 
vernment shall be upon his shoulder,** They we*e 
sometini-s »<JOiirged and goaded on the way (Plant. 
uVnslel. i. 1, r)2). “ In some old figures we see 

onr Lord di'scribed with a table appeiident to the 
fringe of his garment, set full of naiU and pointed 
iron** (Jer. Taylor, Life of Christ, iii. xv. 2. 
Htetvb'is tifpw •pttjd intents. Oypr. dc Pas. p. 50). 
[Simon op Cvulnh.] 

'Fhe place of execution was outside the city 
(“ post urhem,** Cic. Verr. v. 66 ; ** extra jmrtam,** 
Plant. .Mit. (H, ii. 4, 6 ; 1 K. xxi. 13 j Acts vii. 
58 ; Heb. xiii. 12 ; and in camps ** extra vallum **), 
often in some public road (Quinct. Ih'cl. 27^y) or 
other conspicnoiLS pLice like the (*nmpus Mat tins 
(the. pro /i'r«/).Vio), or some s)K)t set apiirt for the 
purpose (Tac. Ann. xv.). 'fhis might sometimes be 
a hill (Val. Max. vl.) j it is however merely tra- 
dition to cidl fiolgotha a hill : in the ICNungelists it 
is Gtdled rlhros [CAliYAiiYj. Arrived at the 
place of execution, the sulfeier wa-i stripiied naked 
(Artemid. (hivinn'r. ii. 58 the du*ss bt'ing the jier- 
quidte of the soldiera (Matt, xxvii. 35 ; Dig. xlviii. 
20, 6) ; ]>ossibly not even a cloth round the loins 
w.-w^ allowed him ; at lca>t among the Jews tho rule 
was “ that a man should be stoiusl nake»l,’* where 
what follows shows that “ naked ’* mu>t tud be 
tak<‘n in its restricted sense. The cross was then 
diiven into fhe ground, so that the feet of the 
condemned were a ftwt or two above the earth 
(in ]>ictuies of the crucifixion tin- cio^s is geue- 
lally much toi> large and high), and he was lifted 
upon it (atjere, cxcurrere, tollcrc, asccndcre tu 
crnceni; Prudent, irepl <rT«^. i*laut. Mostel. 
^Crncisitlns.’ Id. Bacch. 2,3, 128< Apf/yop, ^yov, 
iiyov €ls &icpop tcAos, dreg. Naz.), or else stretched 
upon it on the gi’ound, and them lifted with it, 
to which tlierc si*ems to be an allusion in a lost 
prophecy quoted by BarnaKos (Fp. 12), Sray 
{wAop KA(0f| Kal Aycurrif (Pcavson on Creed, Acts 
iv.). The Ibniier mctlnid was the I’ommouer, for 
we ofton reaii (as in Ksth. vii. 10, &c.) of the cross 
being eretded beforehand, in ten orem. Before the 
nailing or binding took place (fur which see 
Ckossi, a medicat^ enp w'as given out of kindness 
to confuse tho senses and deaden the ^miigs of the 
sufferer (Fh'ov. xxxi. 6), usually of oTyos icpvp- 
lii(rp4vQS or AcAi/SaPtf/x^vor, as among the .lews 
( l.iglitfoot, //or. /fchr. ad Atatt, xxvii.), because 
myiih was soporific. Our I.oid refused it tlint his 
senses might lie clear (Matt, xxvii. 34; Mark xv. 
2 J. Maiinon. S.mhed. xiii.) St. Matt, calls it 6^os 
fidra xoA^s (j^DD', an expression used in reference 
to Ps Ixix. 21, hut 1 K >1 stiictly aerurate. This 
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mercifully intended draught must not l)u eonloiinded 
with tlie s|3ongeful of vinegar {oYjmca, the common 
drink of Kotnan soldiers, .'•’part. Hadr. ; Plant. Mil. 
Gl. iii. 2, 23), wliieh was put ou a hyssop-^hdk and 
offered to our Lord in mocking .and contemptuous 
pity (Matt, xxvii. 48 ; Luke xxiii. 36) ; this He 
tasted to allay the agonies of thirst (.lulm xix. 29). 

Our I.ord was crucified between two “tliieves** 
or “malefactors** (then so common in Palestine, 
Jos. Bell.Jud. ii. 6, &c.), according to prophecy (Is. 
liii. 12) ; and was watched according to custom by 
a parly of four soldiers (John xix. 23) with their 
centurion (KovernoSla, Matt, xxvii. 66 ; miles qni 
cruces a-wtrabat, Petr. Bat. iii. 6; Plut. PtY. 
Clcom. 38), whose express' office was to prevent 
the snrreption of the body. This was necessary 
fram the lingering character of the de^h, which 
sometimes did not snper\"enc even for three days, 
and was at last the result of gradual benumbing 
and starvation (Kuseb. viii. 8 ; Sen. Prm, 3). 
But for this guard, iJie pi*rsons might have been 
taken down and recoveicd, as was actually done 
in the cum* of a fnend of Josephus, though only 
one survived nut of three to which the same 
OepaiFfta irificKetTrarvi was applied ( Vit. 7.5). 
Among the ConvuKionnaires in the reign of Louis 
XV. woniim would be repeatedly cnicilied, and 
ev»‘u remain on the cross tlnee hours; we are told 
of one who unilenvent it 2.3 times (Kncycl. Metr. 
•s. r. Cross) ; the pain cousistiMl almost euiiri*ly in 
the noilintf, and not niuie tlmn a hnsouful of 
blood was lost. Still we cannot believe from the 
Martyiologies that Victoiiims (crucified heail- 
downwaiils) Hi oil three days, or 'riinothcns ami 
M.ania nine days. Kiactine of the legs (Plant. 
Poen. iv. 2, 6*4) was especially adopted by the 
Jews to hasten death (John xix. 31), and it was 
a mitigation of the pmiishmout, as oliseivcti by 
Oiigeii. But the nuiisiial rapidity of our Loid’s 
death was due to the (h'pth of His picMoiis agonies 
( which apjwars fi om his inability to hear his o\mi 
cross far) and to his mental anguish (Sehoettgen, 
Hor. Jfeb. vi, 3 ; lh‘ .]/<?*s»i/c’), or may be 

sutficiently accounted tor simply from peculiarities 
of constitution. Thei e is no need to explain the 
“ giving up the ghost ’* as a miraele (Heb. v. 7 ?), 
or say with Cyprian, Prerento Citniijicui njfficio, spi~ 
ritum spontc dimisit {fido. Demctr!) Still less ran 
the common cavil of infidelity be thought note- 
worthy, since bail our Loid Ihi'ii in a swoon the 
piercing of his pciiraidium (proved by the appear- 
ance of lymph and I.UkmI) would have ensured death. 
(See Eschenfwch Opnsc. Med, de Servntorc non ap~ 
parenter sed vere iwrtno, and (iinmcr de morte 
Christi 7ion sjinopiicdf cpioted by Jalm in the Arch. 
Bibl. ) Pilate expressiy satisfed himself of the al^ial 
death by cpicstioning the centunon (Mark xv. 44) ; 
and the omission of the bi-eaking of tho legs in this 
CBxe was the fuliilinent of a type (Kx. xii. 46). 
Other mod**s of hastening death w|re by lighting 
fires under the cross (hence the nicknames Bat- 
fnentitiinndSetnaxii, Tert. Apolog. 50), or letting 
loose wild beasts on the crucified (Suet. Ner. 49). 

Generally the Ixuly was suffered to rot on the 
cross (Cic. Thsc. Q. i. 4.3 ; .Sil. Ital. viii. 486), liy 
the action of sun and rain (Herod, iii. 12), or to lie 
devouKed by birds niid beast* (A pul. de Asm. 
6; Hor, Bp. i. 16, 48; Juv. xiv. 77), Sepulture 
was generally thcrafore forbidden, though it might 
be granted as a speidid favour or on grand rxiivsions 
(Ulp. L ix. Dc off. Pascons.). But in consequence 
of IXnit. xxi. 22, 23, an expi'css national exi*ept'.on 
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wns mail** in favonr of the .Tows (Ma<t. xwii. .“iS ; 
of. JoMoph. Hell. ./ml. iv. .'i, ^2). 

Having thu.s tnicoci the wTiole process of cnici- 
6\iou, it only rein.iins to spi'ak of the manner of 
(h'lith, and the kind of phyAitvil suffering endured, 
which we shall very briefly abnMgc from the tiva- 
iise of the pIiVMciau Richter (in .iuhn’s Arch. Hih!.). 
'fheM* are, 1. The unnatural position and violent 
ttMiNioii of the T)ody. which cause a painful sensation 
fi otii the least motion. 2. The nails being driven 
tliioiigh parts of the hands and foci which ai'e 
full of nervis and t&ndofiA (aiul yet at a distance 
tiom the heait), create the must extpiisite anguish. 
.'1. The exiwMU-e of so many wounds and hiceni- 
tioiis brings on inflammation, which tends to become 
g.uigrene, and every moment increases the poignancy 
of suffering. 4. In the distended psiits (U‘ the body 
more blooil flows through the arteries than (‘an Ih! 
carri('d Uick inti» the veins : hcncc too much 1)1 (hm 1 
finds its way fiom the aoiia into the head and 
stomach, and the hlood-vesscls of the head become 
pressed and swollen. The general obsti action of 
circulation which ensues c-auses an iiiteinal ex( ite- 
ment, cvc'rtion, and anxiety, more intolerable than 
d«ith itself. r». The inexjiresslble misery of ijra- 
iliuilfjf itu'reasiHtf and lingering anguish. To all 
wiiieli we may add, fl. Jhiruing and raging thirst. 

'fliis accursed .and awful inode of punishment 
was happily abolish* 'd by Constantine (Sozoin. i. 8), 
probably towanis the end of his reign (see Lips. 
<lr C/vor, 111 . !.'»), although it is curious that we 
have no nioie tlcpnite ju'tount of flic tiiaifer. An 
edict so hoiioiirahle to Chnstianity,” says (libbon, 
“ dcsen'cd a place m tin* Theodosion code, iiisteiul 
of the indirect mention of it which seems to result 
fiom the coiiifKirison of the .'ith and IHtli titles of 
the Otii hook” (ii. ir>4-, note). 

An explanation of the other circumstances attend- 
ing the ciiicifixion belongs rather to a comm(*ntary 
lli.in a dictionary. On the ty|ies, and prophecies 
of it, besides fhosc adtluced, s(*e Oypr. Testim. ii. 
‘Jd. On the rosurroction of the saints, see Liglitfoot 
iul Matt, xxvii. 52 (there is a monogi’apli by Oeba- 
X 1*1 Ills- Jlcmr. sanctorum cum Christo). 
On other coiiconiitant piodigies, see Schoettgeii, 
Ifur. Hi hr. et Tnlnml. vi. .‘j, 8. [Dakknksh^ 
f'lioss.] ’fhe chief authorities are quoted in the 
rirti«‘le, and the ancient oms arc derived in pirt 
from Lipsius ; of whose most interesting treaiisi', 
lh‘ Ci'icr^ an eiilaiged and revisiHl 'edition, 
with notes, would be very acceptable. On the 
points in which our Lord’s crucifixion dilferiHl 
from the ordinary .Tewish customs see Othimis 
I.r.r. Ixabbinicum^ s. v. Supplicia; Bynaeus de 
MiHtc J, Christi; Vossiiis, Harm. Hassionis ; 
Oaipzov, Appaf'at. Crit. p. .591, sq. &c. [F.W.F.] 

OKTTSB, a word employed in the A. V., api>a- 
leiitly without any g|H.‘cial intention, to translate 
lliioe distinct Hebrew wonls. * 

1. Tzap/jackathf rHI&V (from HBY, a root with 
the idea of width ; comp, ampulla, from ampins). 
S»mK* elm* to the nature of this vessel is jM'rhaps 
•ifliinled by its mention as lieiiig full of w'ater at 
the hcsid of iSaul when on his night pxjiedition after 
TXivul (I Sam. jutvi. 11, 12, 10), imd also of Elijah 
(I K. xix. 0). In a similar c-aso in the pn*seut day 
this Would he a globular vessel of blue jioiou^ clay 

the ordinary Gaza pottery — 9 inches dia- 
meter, with a neck of about 3 inches long, a small 
handle below the neck, and opposite the handle a 
•‘traight s])ont, with an orifiet* about the sizi* of a 
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stiaw, thiongh whh'h tJu* water is diiink or sucked. 
The ibiiii IS common also in S{min, and will be 
thmiliar to many from pictnies of Sjuuiish lite. A 
similar globular vessel piobably contained the oil 
of the widow of Zmephath (IK. xvii. 12, 14, 10). 
For the “ box ” or “ horn '* in which the consecrated 
oil was ciuried on special occasions see Oil. 

2. The noise which these vessels make when 
emptied through the nock is suggi'stive of the 
second term, J/akboo/i, p*13jp3f probably like the 

Greek bombulos, 06fi0v\osi an ononiatopoietic* wonl. 
This is found but twice — a “ crust* of honey,” 1 K. 
xiv. 3; and an “eaiihen ladtlc,” Jer. xix. 1. 

3. Appai-eiitly veiy diflerent fiX)m both those is 

the other tenn, TzcUacludi, (found also in 

tlie foims and finW), from a rtxot n^x), 

signifying to spi inkle ; or (icrhaps from to 

i‘ing, the loot of the wind for cymbal. This was 
probably a flat metal saucer of tiie fbim still com- 
mon in the ICast. It otxjurs 2 K. ii. 2U, ** cruse 
xxi. 1.3, “ dish 2 Chr. xxxv. 13, “ pans;” also 
Prov. XIX. 24, xxvi. 15, where the tigiive is ol>- 
scured by the choice of the woixl “ bosom.” [G,] 

CRYSTAL (fl'D-IDt, ; BoXor, Kpiffrdh- 
Aos; ritnnnt crittallm). The word n'S-IST i.s 
Inui.slatcd “ crystal” in Job xxviil. 17, where some 
pre<‘ious substance is meant. It comes Aum the 
root ’I?!. to be plirCf and probably signifies glass of 

the purest and most precious kind. It occura only 
in this passage. [(jj.Ass.] 

n*Tj5 is luiidcrecl “crystal” In Ez. i. 22, but in 
other passages of the 0. T. “ ice and frost.” It is 
derivi'd from Hlj?, to make smooth, to malie bald, 
The woid Kpf^crroAAos, in Kev. iv. 0, xxii. 1, meiiiis 
ice (Ilesych. KphtrraWos rb irevqybs IfSwp inb Kph~ 
ovs). But it also has n second ineaiiing, and sig- 
nifies a miiiuial substance clear ;uid tj'anspaivnt 
like ice, and is so used by Stl John. [W. D.] 

CUBIT. fMKASl>KLS.] 

CUCKOO; A. V. CucKow (C)W; Arfpov; 
lants), a bird found in the list of unclean birds in 
Lev. xi. IG and Dent. xiv. 15. UeftTring it to the 
root to make thin, (leseiiius cuiisidei'S that the 

sea-gull is meant, because of the smallness of its 
body in comparison with its appaieiit size and 
s])read of wing. IVnchavt suggests the bird calhsl 
by the Giceks Kfir<pos. This is a light sen-bird of 
the [letrel kind, the cliuiacter of which agrees with 
the etymology of (Suidas: Keir^or elSos 

6py4ov o^ordrov [4 \ty6pLfvos AdposJ iffn 64 
Kuv<t>oy Koi iviw\eoy rois KhfAcurty.) K^ntpos 
is the rendering of the Gnieco-Vciietian voi>jon in 
Lev. [W. D.J 

CUCUMBERS are tiamctd twice m the A. V., 
atiU once in the Ajiocryjihu, when* ^y trtKvfipdT<^ is 
tianslated “ in ti garden of CHcumlmrs.’* In 
Num. xi. 5 cuciimbera are meiitioiiisl uniong tie* 
vegetable products of E^ypL which the mixed 
multitude regretted, when in the wilderness. 

The Hebicw word is D^K^jp {oriKvol or triKuts* 
cHcnnwres), which is the plural fomi of 

Tlie Talmudists have Hliyp, and the Phoenipiaii.s 
2 B2 
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hail the word Kova’(fjie(ao (Uiosc, Iv. ir»2), which VoyfUje^ ii. 106; Chaiilin, Voyages, vMi. p. 268 ; 
is prohiibly "IVD “ cucuinbor of Kgypt*' PI. The great layer, or “sea,” was made 

= triKvs iyptos. The stiine name for cucumber with a lim like the rim of a cup {Cos), “with 
exists ill all the cognate liinguagcs. For aii ao- fioweiu of lilies” (1 K. vii. 26), a fomi which the 
count of the cucumbers of Syria and Egypt, see Pei>.epolitan cups resemble (Jahii, Arch. §1+4;. 
Forskal, Fhmt Aegypt. p. 169; Celsii, Jlicrobot. The common form of modern Oriental cups ih ic- 
ii. 249. The root of the woixl is Rt^p, which prcscuU*d in the accompanying drawing: — 


soiMiis to cunhiin the notion of hardness mid 
lieaviness. 

From the same root comch n?T?o, a 
garden of cnoumhers, whicli owjui's in Is. 
i. 8. The hXX. render nC^pD by (tiko^i- 

parov, and the Vulg. by <nu)wnerariuin. 
The plant referred to is the cacurnis chate 
of Linnaeus. It is ahundaiit in Egypt, 
whera it grows and ripens rapidly. [W, 1).] 



Mnilt>ni Kfn pUim <>nc>-flftli uf tlw reul wie. (Ijinc.) 


CUMMIN (1^33; Kvpuvov', cymnnm), one of 
the cultivated plants of Palestine, mentioned by 
Isaiah (xxviii. 2.'), 27) as nut being threshed in the 
onl inary way in wliich wheat was thivshed, but 
with a rod ; and again hy our Saviour ns one of 
the croiis of which tlie Scrilies and Pharisees paid 
tithe. It is an umbelliferous plant something like 
fennel (Ctuninum .sativum, Linn.), 'fhe seeds have 
a hitterish warm taste with an aromatic favour. 
It was used in conjunction with salt as a s*iuce 
(Pliii. xix. 8). The Maltese are said to grow 
cummin at the prt*Hcnt day, and to thn*sh it in the 
manner describe«l by Isaiah. [W. 1).] 


CUP. The I'hief words rendered “cup” in the 
A. V. are, 1. D^3 ; voriipiou calLv : 2. nVi^‘p, 
only in plural ; airovBfTa ; cratcrcs : 3. ^'33 ; 

Kdi'Sv; scyphus: see also further wonls IIakin 
and Bowi,. The cups of the .lews, whether of 
metal or oartlieuwave, were jiossihly borrowed, in 
point of shape and design, fiom Egypt and 
mom the Phoenicians, who were celebiateil in 
. tliat bnuicli of workmanship 

^ (/■/. xxiii. 7 Li; 0/L iv. 61.*i, 

''' 618). Egyptian cup wero of 

various shapes, either liaviiig 
handles or witliout them. In 
Solomon’s time all his drink- 
ing vessels were of gold, none 
of silver ( 1 K. x. 21). Kibylon 
Ls compannl to a golden cup 
(Jer. li. 7). 

Assyrian cups from Khom- 
Kad and Nimroud may lie seen 
figured in Layaitl {Nin, ii. 30.1, 
.3i)4 ; Nin. ami Dab. 186, 190, 
102), some perhap of Phoeni- 
cimi workmanship, from which 
•ouroe both t^olomon and the 
Assyrian mnn.nxdi possibly de- 
rive both their woi^men and 
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the works themselves. Tlie 
cup and other vessels brought 



to Babylon by Nebuchadnczxar 
may thus have been of Phoe- 
nician origin (I>,ui. V. 2). 

Olf the bas-reliefs at Poiw- 
pdis many figures are ropre- 


.O'!” 

(Liiyiini,ii. .i 04 .j which may fairly be taken as 
typs of the vessels of that eort 
descrilieil in the book of Esther ^Esth. i. 7 ; Niebuhr, 


The use of gold and silver cup was ititrodu<.*ed 
into (ireece after the time of Alexander (Athen. vi. 
229, .30 ; xi. 446, 465 ; Birch, Anc. Pott., il. 109). 

The cup of the N. T., irorhpia, were often no 
doubt foi-med on Grei*k and Roman models. Tliey 
were sometimes of gold (Rev. xvii. 4). Diet of 
Antiq. nri. Patkra. [H. W. P.] 

CUr-BKABEB (Hgete ; alnxios; pin- 

rrrna), an oHicer of high lank with F.gyptiaii, 
Porsmii, Assyrian, ns well as .lewirii inonavchs. 
’fhe chief cupbearer, or Imtlc'r, to the king of Egypt 
was the means of raising .loM'ph to his high iwsitioii 
((len. xl. 1-21, xli. 9). Ralishakeh, who was sent 
by ScMUiacheril) to Hezekiah, appars from his name 
to have filled a like oflioo in the Assyrian court 
(2 K, xviii. 17; (les. p. 122.5), .and it sroms 
probalile, from his asscMn’ation with Rnb-saiis, cfiief 
of the eunuchs (D''’ltr3^)» u'^d from Eastern cus- 
tom in gMieral, that he was, like him, an eunuch 
(ties. p. 973). Herod the Great had an e.stablish- 
iiicut of eunuchs, of whom one was a enpbe.aier 
(Joseph. Ant. xvi. 8, 1). Nehemiah was ciip- 
i)carer to Aitaxerxcs Longi maims king of Pei'sia 
(Nell, ij 11, ii. 1), CuplM*arers are mentioned 
among tho attendants of Solomon (1 K. x. 5 ; 
comp. lanyard, Nin. ii. 324, 326). [H. W, 1*.] 

CURTAINS. The Hebrew terms tninslated in 
the A. V. hy this woixl ni*e Ihris.* ; 

1. Yo'ceoth, nV'")? ; the ten “ cmiains” of fine 
linen, &c., rach 28 cubits long and 4 wide, and also 
the eleven of goats* hair, which covered the Taber- 
nacle of Moses (Ex. \xvi. 1-1 3 ; xxxvi. 8-17). The 
charge of these curtains .and of the other textile 
fabrias of the Tabernacle was loiif on the Gerahonit4«s 
(Num. iv. 2.5). Having this definite meaning, the 
wowl came to be used as a synonym for the Tabci'- 
naclc — its tninsitoriness and slightness; and is so 
employeil in the sublime speech of David, 2 >Sam. 
I’ll. 2 (where “ curtains ** should be “the cui-tain”), 
and 1 Chr. xvii. 1. lu a few later iii.stiuiees the 
word bears the more general meaning of the sides of 
a tent ; as in the beautiful figura of Is. liv. 2 (wheie 
“habitations** should he “ taberaades,** 

|)oetic woi-d for “ tents”) ; Jer. iv. 20, x. 20 (here 
“ tnlicrnacle** and “ tent ” arohoth one woi-d, 

= tent); Ps. dr. 2 (where “stretch,** |t93, is the 
woitl nsually employed foV extending a tent). Also 
specially of nom.'idic poojde, Jer. xlix. 29; Hab. iii. 
7 ; Cant. i. 5 (of the black haiiM;loth of which the 
tents of the real Bedoueon nra still conipsed). 
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2. Mvmc, T|DD: the “ hauging ** for the door- I 

way of the tabenmcle. Ex. xxvi. 3t), 7, xxxr. 15, 
xxxvi. 37, xxxix. 38, xl. 5 ; Num. iii. 125, iv. 25 : 
and also for the gate ot the court round the tsiber- 
imele, Ev. xxvii. IH, xx.w, 17, xxwiii. 18, xxxix. 
40, xl. 33 ; Num. iii. 20, iv. 20. Amongst tlu'se 
the rendering ** curtain ” fHxniro but once, Num. iii. 
20 ; while ** hanging ** is shoi'ed equally betwc<‘n 
d/fOHiG and a veiy diilerent won! — AV7di, 'jSp, 
The idea m the root of Mtimc seems to bo of shield- 
ing or protecting (los. 951). If this be so, 

the Masac may Imve been not a cuiiain or veil, 
but an awning to shade the entrances — a thing iia- 
tiind and common in the iiei*ce sun of the East (see 
one tignred in Feignsson’s Nirumeh and Persef>oli% 
p. 184). But the naturo of this aii<l the other 
textile fabrics of the bibertmclc will lie best exaininetl 
iiinler Taui.iinaclk. 

Besides “riiitain” and “hanging,” Mnsne is 
lemleicd “coveiing’* in Ex, xxxv. 12, xxxix. 34, 
\1. 21 ; Nnin. iv. 5; 2 Sam. xvii. 19; 1*8. cv, 30; 
Is. xxii. 8. 

3. ph. There is nothing to guide us to 

the meaning of this word. It is Ibund but oucel(ls, 
xl. 22), in a ji:»ssa»ge founded on the metaphor of a 
tent. (,G.1 

CUSTl (C’^3 ; Xovffi ; Act/iiop/s, and ('hnnDt 
a lieiij.uiiite mentmned only in the title to I’s. xii. 
'fhere is every reason to believe this title to be of 
gieat antiquity (AVu/fi, Bsidnien, 0). Cush wa.** 
piobably a tbllower of Saul, the hea<l of hib trils*, 
and had sought the friendship of David tor the 
purpfise of “ ivwuiding evil to liiiii who was at 
peaee with him” — an aet in which no Oriental of 
aneieiit or modern times would sec any shame, but, I 
if suceessful, the level se. IInp|Mly, however, we 
liny g.ither fioni vei*se 15 that he had not sue- | 
eer'diHl. 

CUSH ; XoiJs ; Chiis (Oeii. x. 6, 7, 8 ; 

I Clir. I. 8, 9, Ut) f Atdtoirla, Aidlowes, ActhU 
ojna; CisiiiiK W3, AlOlorp, Actkwps ; pi. 
D'plS, ; fern. the name of a son 

of llam, apparently the eldest, and of a territory or 
territories o(x;upicd by his dcscendiuits. 1. In the 
genealogy of Noah's children thish seems to lie an 
individual, for it is said “Cush begat Nimrod” 
((ten. X. 8; I Chr, i. 10). Jf the name be older 
than his t iuie he may have been called atlera country 
allotted to him. The following desix'iidants of Cush 
are enumerated his sons, Selsi, Haviloh, tSabtali 
or Siibta, ihuttnah, and Sabtechah or Sabtecha ; his 
gnuidsons, the sons of Ibiamah, 8heba and Dedan ; 
and Nimrod, who, os menticned after the rewt, 
seems to have been a remoter descendant than they, 
tlic text not necessarily proving him to have been 
a son. The only direct gixigraphical information 
given in tills passage is witli reference to Nimrod, 
the beginning of whose kingdom was in Babylonia, 
and^ who aflerwaids went, occoiiding to the leading 
which we prefer, into Assyria, and founded Ni- 
neveh and other cities. The reasons for our pi«- 
terenci* are, (1.) tliat if we i*ead “Out of that 
land went foith Asshur,** insteail of “he went 
loith [into] Asshur,** ». e. Assyria, there is no ac- 
count given* but of the “ beginning ** of Nimrod's 
kingdom; and (2.) that Asshur the patriarch would 
seem here to be quite out of place in the genealogy. 

2. Cush as a country appears to be Afiiaiu in all 
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(xtssAges except Oen. ii. 13. We may thus distin- 
guish a primaeval and a post-diluvian Cush. The 
Ibrmer was encoinjuissisl by (lilion, the second river 
of ramduse; it would seem therefore to have been 
somewhere to the iiortliwanl of A.ssyria. It is 
|iOssible that Cush is in this case a name of a 
pcii(Ml later than tlmt to winch the history i elates, 
but it seems more probable that it was of the earliest 
age, Olid that the Atiicun Cush was named from 
this older country. Most ancient nations thua con- 
nected their own hinds with Paiadisis or xvith 
pnraacval seats. In this manner the future i*ara- 
dihc of the Egyjitiuus was a ssieml Eg\pt wateied 
by a sain'cd Nile; the Aiabs have h>ld of the ter- 
rcstrinl Panulise of Slieddiiil the son of 'A'd, as 
sometimes seen in their desiMhs ; the Creeks lonitisi 
the all-tlestro) ing floods of Ogygcs and Deucalion in 
(Jms'c ; and the Mexiuins seem to have placed a 
similar deluge iu Ameiien; all carry mg with them 
their tniditions and fixing them in tlie tenitoiies 
\vln*re they estabhslKsI tliernselies. The Ciishan 
meiitiimud in 11:d>. (ni. 7) has bi'en thought to be 
an Asiatic {sist-diluvian (hisli, but it is most rea- 
sonable to holil that Cushan-risliatliaim is here iii- 
teiuksl [CrsiiANj. In the ancient Egyptian in- 
scriptions Ethiopia alsn e Egypt is teiined Keesh or 
Kei.h, am! tliis t<*nit«>ry proludily jM*rfectly corre- 
s)MiiuU to the Afiit'an Cush of the Bible. The 
Cushites howeier had cloaiiy a wider extension, like 
tlie Ethiopians ol the (Iiecks, hut apjwueiitly with 
a inoie delinite ethnic relatmn. Tiie settlements 
ot the sons and lU'scendnnts of Cush mentioiunl iu 
Gen. X. may lie tiaced fiom Meioij to Babylon, and 
pioltablyou to Xineveli. Wc lia\e not alone the 
.Vfiiciui (hish, but Selia a)>peais to cnries|)oiiil to 
iMeroo, other sons of (.'iisli aie to he traced in Aia- 
bia [AltAiilA, Baamaii, &e,J, imc^NiinrrHl reigiUHl 
ill Babylonia, and seems to have cxtiuideii his iiile 
over Assyria. Thus the Cushites npfiear to hate 
s]>iL>ad along it acts extending from the higher Nile 
to the Eiiplirates and Tigris, Bhilolngie.al and 
ethnological data lead to the same eoncliision. 
There arc stiong reasons for cleiiiing the iion-St'- 
mitic primitive language of Bahylouiti, variously 
called by schohu’s Cushite and Scytliic, from an 
antc-Nemitic dialect of Ethiopia, and for suppasing 
tw’o sti earns of migiation from Africa into Asia iu 
very remote periotis ; the one of Nigritinns through 
the present Malayan region, the other and later 
one, of Cushites, “from Ethiopia properly so (»lled, 
through Arabia, Babylonia, and 1‘ei-sia, to Western 
India” {Gnwsis of the Kartkj d’C., pp. 214, .5). 
3ir H. Rawhiison lias brought forward remarkable 
evidence tending to trace the eai ly Babylonians to 
Ethiopia; ^larticulurly the .simiLiiity of their mode 
of writing to the Egyptian,* and the indication in 
thenraditious of Babylonia and Assyria of “a con- 
nexion in very early times between Ethiopia, 
Soutlieni Ai^ibia, and the cities on the Lower Eu- 
phrates,** the Cushite nninc of Nimiod himself ns a 
! deified hei o, being the same as that by which 
Mcroe is called in the Assyrian inscriptions (Baw- 
linson’s Herod, i. pp. 442, 3). History nfl’onis 
many traces of this relation of ISahylonia, Anbia, 
and Ethiopia. Zeixih tlieQishitc (A. V. “ Ethio- 
pian **) who was defeated by Asa, Was most probably 
aAing of Egypt, certainly the leader of an P^gyptian 


■ Ideographic writing seems characteristic of Tu- 
ranian nations ; at least such alone have kept to it, 
partly or wholly, in spite of their after knowledge of 
phonetic characters. 
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the ilyiuisty then ruling; (the 22ud) bears 
iifimes that have causeil it t(j b<’ snj)jx)M».l to haA’c had 
a Babylonian or Assyrian origin, as Shoshnnk, Shi- 
shak, Sheshak ; Nanmret, Nimrod ; Tekriit, Teklut, 
Tiglnth. The early sp* end of the Mizraites illus- 
trates that of the (hishites [Oaimitor]: it may 
be eniisidered as a pait of one great Nystem of mi- 
giations. On tliesc gi-ounds we suppose that these 
Hamitc mces, very soon after their arrival in Afrit a. 
began to spread to the esust, to the noilh, and to the 
west; the Cushitt's establishing settlements along 
the sunt hern Arabian const, on the Arabian shoi'e 
of* the Persian Oulf and in Babylonia, ajid thence 
onwanls to the Indus, and probably noithwaid to 
Nineveh ; and the Mi/raiti^ sjireading along the 
south and esist shoics of the Mediteiraneari, <»n pait 
of the north shoi-e, and in the great islands. These 
must have been sea-faring peoples, not wholly un- 
like the mo'leni Malays, who have similarly spie.id 
on the shoics of the Iiidimi Ocean. They may he 
always traced where veiy massive aichitoctural rv- 
inaiiis arc seen, where the native language is pai-tly 
Tuiaiiiaii and {Nirtly Semitic, and wheie the native 
leligioii is jiartly cosmic or high-nature woi-ship, 
.mil iMiitly fetishism or low iiaturc-woi*ship. These 
indications do not lliil in any settlement of Oushites 
or Mizmites with whicii we are w<‘ll acquainted. 
[Kthioita.] [K. S. P.] 

CUSH'ANvl^.13; Aleioirts \ Ai'myjnn, llab. 
iii. 7), |K>ssil)ly the saitn* ns Cushan-iislinthaim 
[\.y. Chushaii-) king of Mesopotamia (Jludg. iii. 
8, 10). The Ollier of events alluded to by the pro- 
phet se<nns to favour this supposition. Kii’st he 
appears fo refer to foinier acts of Divine favoiii 
(ver. 2) ; ho then speaks of the w<»n<lei’s at the 
giving of the I|iw, “ (hsl came fioin/reinan, and 
the Holy One from mount P.unn”; and ho .adds, 
“I saw file tents of Cusha.i in atilietion: f.nndj the 
tciit-inirtaiiis of the land of Midiau did tremble,’* .as 
though referring to the fear of the enemies of 
Israel at the manifestJitions of (io<l’s favour for 
Ills people. Cushaii-rishathaira, the fii-st rccoi’dcd 
u])pressor of the days of the Judges, may have been 
ji I ready reigning at the tunc of the entr.incc into 
I’alestiiie. The Midianites, certainly allied with the 
Moabites at that time, feared the Isi.aelites and 
phitted against them (Niim. xxii., wiii., x\iv., x\y.) ; 
and it is noticeable that Bal.uira was sent for from 
Aiam (xxiii. 7), iieihap^ the Aram-naharaim of the 
ojipressor. llaliakkuk aftiTwards alludes to the 
l•ro-.slng of .Iordan or the Red Se.n, or both (ver. 
8-l(>, 15), to the standing still of the sun .and 
moon (11), and apiKirciitly to the destruction of the 
("anaanites (12, l.'i, 14). 'fherc is tar less reason for 
the supposition that Cushaii her** ‘stands for an Asiatic 
Cush. [Chusiian KisiiA'niATM.] [|{. S. B.;] 

CUSH'I ( ; Xovffi ; Chm)t a name occur- 

ling more than once in the 0. T. 1. One of the 
iinccstors of .lehudi, a man about the couit of king 
.Tehoiakim ( Jer. xxxvi. 14). 2. Father of Zepha- 

nisdi the Prophet (Zeph. i. 1;. 3. (With the 

article, '^^1311, ». e. ** the Cushite,’* “ tin* Kthio- 
pian;” SXovffl; C/nw* ^I'P^^’^'wtly attached 
to Joab's person #*but unknown and iin.accustome 1 
to the king, as may be iiifen'ed from his not lieing 
I’ecognisod by the tvatchman, and also from, tlie 
abiupt maiiner i^ which he bi-eaks his evil tidings 
to David, unlike Ahimaaz who was well aware of 
the eft’ert they were sure to produce. That Ciishi 
was a foicigncr — «s we should infer fiom his imine 
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— is also slightly con olxuatHl by bis igiioiuiicc ul 
the ground in the Jordan valley — “ the way of the 
MAccar*" — by knowing which Ahimaaz was 
enabled to oiitmii him ^^2'S^lln. wiii. 21, 22, 2.‘b 
•11, 32). Ewald, however, conjectures that a motle 
of running is heie referred to, peculiar t4) Ahimaaz, 
and by which he was iccognised a long distance oil 
by the watchman. 

CUTH'AH or CUTH (HH-IS, n*13 ; Xoved, 
SioiB ; Joseph. XovBos ; Cutout), one of the coun- 
tries whence Shalniaiiesor introduced colonists into 
Samai'ia (2 K. xvii. 24, .‘10) ; thcM*, iiitcnnixiiig 
with tlie roninaiit of the ten tiibi's, wen* the jiro- 
genitom of the Samantans, who were oalleil 
thaeans by the Jews, and are so desciiliod in the 
Ohiddee imd Talmud (ol Hard r^v ^Efipalwv 
yXuTTap XovBaioi, Kard Sk r^v ‘EAAi^t'wv Xafia- 
p€?rai, Joseph. Ant, ix. 14, §3). The |>oHtioii of 
Ciitlmh is undecided; Josephus sjie.'iks of a iIm'i of 
that numc in Persia, and fives the losideiice of the 
<Jiith.*ii‘ans in the intoiior of Pcisia and Media 
{Ani. ix. 14, §3, X. 9, §7). Tw’o localities have been 
p o|)oseil, each of which coiresponds in ])art, but 
iiei(^ei* wholly, with Josephus* account. For the one 
wedeptniJ on tlie staU‘ments of Arabian geogi aphei s, 
who speak of a distiict .and tow'ii iiaui(.H{ Kutiia, 
iM'tw'ocn the Tigris and Kiiphi-ntes, after which one 
of the canals (the fourth in Xeii. Anab. i. 7) was 
named; the town existed in the lime of Abulfeda, 
and its site has been identifieil with the ruins of 
Toynbtth immediab'ly adjaci'ut to Babylon (Ains- 
worth’s /IsN/yW'/, p. 1(5.'); Knobcl, VUllurliifvlt p. 
2.V2) ; the can.al may be the river tf» which .Jo- 
sephus refers. The other locality coiTes]X)nds witli 
the statement that the* Ciilhae.an8 came liom tin* 
interior of Pei*sia and Media. They have bi*eii 
idcntiliirt witli the Cossaei, a warlike tribe, who 
oaaipied the moiuitaiii ningt*s dividing those two 
counti its, and whose Lawless habits made them a 
tenor even to the Peisian emperors (Stiab. xi. 
xvi. 7 14). They were never wholly sulxlued until 
Alexander’s expedition ; and it therefore appears 
doubtful whether Shalmaneser could have gaiucil 
sulhciciit authority ovei^ them to ell'M^t the icnioval 
of any considerable number; thi*ir liabits would 
have made such .a step highly exjiedient, if prac- 
ticable. The connexion Isstwoen the Samaritans and 
the Siflonians, as st.ated in their letter to Alexander . 
the (iivat (Joseph. Ant. xi. 8, §0, xii. 5, §5), and 
between the Sidonians and the Cuthaeans as exprc.iw*d 
in the vereioii of the Chaldee Paniphrast IVudo- 
Jonathan in (Hen. x. 19, who substitutes 
for |nV, and in tlio Targum, I Chr. i. 1.3, when- 
n similar change i*! m.adb, is without doubt to )m* 
lefeiTcd to the traditional belief that the original 
seat of the Phoenicians was on the shoies of the 
Pei-sian Gulf (Her. i. 1). [W. L. B.] 

CUTTING OFF FROM THE PEOPLE. 

[ ExCDMMU N I CATION .] 

CUTTINGS [IN THE FliESH] (1. 

s. f. tyy^i s. m., both from 13^^ (Bu.xtorf), 
(Gesen. p. 1395), cut: 2. from TlS, inure 

(Geson. p. 264) ; ipTOfAiSts ; mcisurac : 3. VpVp-t 
s., from y-lp, engrave (Geseii. p. 1208) ; ypdfApLara 
otuctA ; stigmata'). The prohibition (Lev. xix. 28) 
against marks or cuttings iii the flesh for the dead 
must Ih* token in connexion with the parallel jkus- 
sages (Lev. xxi. 5; Dent. xi\. 1), in wliich shav- 
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iu }5 thu head with the wiine view is e«|iially ior- 
hiddeii. But it apix>iiis iVoni .ler. xvi. 0, 7, that 
Mime ontwai-d niaiiiti'-station of giicf in this wav 
\\a.s not wliolly forbidden, or was at Iciist toleiated. 
The giound, therefoie, of the prohibition must be 
^nllght clbcwhcrc, and will iie found in the super* 
stitioiis or inhuman prartit'es pievailing among 
h(‘athcn nations. A notion ap|Ntivntly existed that | 
M>If-infiictcd baldness or mutilation htid a piopitia- ' 
toiy elliciicy in re.^pe(:t of tlie manes of the dead, 
piMliap^ as repiesenting, in a moditied degree, the 
solemnity of human or animal sacritiees. Heiodotiis 
(IV. 71) desciibes the Scythian usage in the ca.se of 
.1 dec(^used king, for whose obsequies not fewer than 
six iiunuin victims, besides oii'eiings of animals and 
other effects, were considered necessary. An ex- 
treme case of funeieal bloixlshed is lepiesented on 
tlie oe.ca&ion of the buiial of i'atiocliis, when four 
liorses, two dogs, and twelve Trojan <»iptivea aie 
olleml up {Tl. xxiii. 171, 170). Together witli 
iiuman or aninml sacrilices at funerakt, and after 
these had gone out of use, the minor propitiatory 
acts of seif-laceration and depilation continued in 
ii.se (//. xxiii. 141 ; Od. iv. 107; Virg. Acn. iii. 
<57, with Seivius lul loo. xii. GOfi; Kuiip. A/c. 
Seneisi, I/ipjMil. v. 1170, 119.‘J). l*lufcm:h says 
liiat some barlKtriaiis mutilate themselves (/>e Co»t- 
.v>/. (id ApuUoH. p. lid, vol. vi, Keiskc). He also 
.says that Solon, liy the ativK'e of Kpirneniiles, oiir- 
tailenl the Athenian pmctice in this re.spe<‘t (SoUm. 

vol. i. p. IH4, 194). (Jicoro quot<*s a law 
of the twelve tables to the same ctfei't; ** iniilieies 
geiias no radunto ” (/)<? Zci/. ii. ‘2d), 

Such being the ancient hcatlieii practice it is not 
surprising that the Law .should forbid similar pnn** 
ticcs in every cjise in which they might be used or 
misconstrued in a propitiatory sense. ** Ye shall 
not make cuttings for {propter) the dead 

(Lev. xix. 28 ; (Jos. 7dl ; Sporu'cr dc Leij, Jlchr, ii. 
xix. 404, 405). 

Hut the practice of self-mutilation ns an act of 
womhip belonged also bi heathen leligious ecremo- 
iiies not funeieal. The priests of Biud, a Syrian 
and also an Assyrian deity* cut themselves with 
knives to propitiate the god ** after their manner 
(1 K. xviii. 28). Ileralotus says tlie Caiians, w'ho 
resided in Kuiojic, cut their foirheads with knives 
at festivals of Isis ; in this res]HH*t exweding the • 
KgypLians, who beiit thcmsidves on these iK'casioiis 
(Herod, ii. <51). This shows that the pmctice was 
not then at least an Egyptian one. T.iK’ian, sjienk- 
ing of the Syrian priestly attendants of tins mock 
deity, says, that using violent gestures they cut 
their arms mui tongues with swoids (Luciiui, 
Asintis, c. d7, vol. ii. 102, Amst. ; de Dca t^yr, 
ii. 058, 681; comp. Hz. viii. 14), Similar prac- 
tices in the woiship of Bcllona arc mentioned by 
Luixin {Phars. i. 560), and alluded to by Aelius 
iaimjaidius {Comm, p. 209), by Tertullian {Apd, 
9), and Lactantius (Dio, Imlit, i. c, 21, 29, 
Haris). Herodotus, speaking of meaus useil for 
allaying a storm, uses the words ^vro/ut Toicvvrex, 
which may mean cutting the flesh, but iiioie pni- 
liably offering human sacritux>8 (Hcro*l. vii. 191, 
li. 119, with Schweighaeuser’s note ; see also Virg. 
Am. ii. 1 16 ; Lucr. i. 85). 

The prohibition, tberefore, is diretded Against, 
pi notices prevailing not among the Egyptians 
whom the Israelites were leaving, but among the 
Syriaiih, to whom they were aljout to become 
neighbours (^Selden, d6 JJiis iiyris, Syn, ii. c. 1). 
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I’laetices of .self-inutilatioii, whether opitiatniy 
or himpiy fuuiMeal, *. e, expn'ssive of highly excite.l 
feeling, are mentioned of the modern Peisiaiis on 
the occasion of the celebiation of the death of 11 o- 
seyn, at which a man is jmnided in the character of 
the saint, with points of lances thrust into hi.s 
flesh. At fiineialsalso in general the women tear 
their hair and facm. iHie CMicassian.s expreMtgiief 
by tearing the flesh of their foreheads, arms, and 
bimsts. 'J'he Mexicdiis and IVruvians olfeied 
human suciifieos both at funerals and festivals. 
The (losdyens of India, a class, of Hicahminie^il 
trial's, endeavour in some cn.ses to extoit alms by 
giLshing their limbs with knives. Among tlio 
native ncgi'o African tribes also the practice ap- 
peals to pievail of olfering human sacrifices at the 
dmth of chiefs (Chardin, Voyayes, vi. 482, ix. 58, 
490; Oleaiiiis, Tnivds^p. 287; Lane, J/rx/. hJy. 
ii. .59 ; Prescott, Mexico^ i. 58, 68 ; /Vrw, i. 1J6 ; 
Elphinstone, Jiist. of i. 116; Stiab. xv. 

711, et seq. ; Niebuhr, VoyayeSt ii. 54; Living- 
stone, Traveistp. 318, 588 ; C<d. Ch. Chron, i\o. 
cxxxi. 179; Miiratoii, Anecd, iv. 99, 100). 

Hut there is anotlier usage contemplated more 
remotely by tlie prohibition, vi/., that of ])riutiug 
marks (irTcyfiaTa), tattooing, to iiidmite allegiance 
to a deity, in the same maimer as soldiis's and 
slaves iNire tattooed marks to indicate allegiancG or 
adscription. This is evidently alluded to in the 
Revelation of St. .John (xiii. 16, xix. ‘20, x\ii. 5), 
xdpayfJM ^wl t^s Scalar xal eVl ruu 

fifrdirwVf and, though in a (xaitiary direction, b) 
Ezekiel (ix. 4), by St. Paul ((lal. vi. 17), in tlie 
Revelation (\ii. 8), and |>erhaps by IsnkiJi (xliv. 5) 
and Zecliariah (xiii. 6). Lucian, speaking of the 
priests of tlie Syrian deity, says, fftliovrai TrdvTcs, 
ol plu is KapnobSf ol 5^ is fcal Airb roOSe, 

fiirovTcr *A<r<r^pioi triyparo^op^iri {dc Dart A'i'yr, 
li. p. 084). A tiaditiou, mentioned by Jctoine, 
wtus cuirent among the Jea% that king Jehoiakim 
bore on his botiy marks of this kind which weic 
discovereil after liis dcatli (Spencer, dc Ley, Jldtr. 
ii. XX. 410). Philo, quoted by Spiicor, il(*sci iUvs 
the inaiks of tattooing iinpressnl on tliose who sulj- 
mitted to the piocess in thi‘ir besotted love for idol- 
woiship, as bi>ing miulc by branding {(riBiiptp imrv- 
poffiiyfpf Philo, de Monarch, i. 819 ; Spneer, 410). 
The Arabs, both n||^i and women, are in the habit 
.of tattooing tlieir faces, and other ixuts of the bisiy, 
junl the membei’s of Hiahminicjil scets in India aie 
dlKtiiiguishiHl by marks on the foiohead, often ei- 
i-oiuHiusly siip]N).sed by Euro]M>aris to be marks of 
caste (Niebuhr, Dvser. de V Ar. 58 ; Voyoyest i. 242 ; 
Wellsted, Ardlna, ii. 206, 445 ; Oleanus, Travels, 
299 ; Elphinstone, India, i. 195). [II. W. P.j 

OY'AMON {Kvdfjuoy, (Viffwm), aplaeenniniHi 
only ill Judith vii. 8, as lying in tiie plain (avAc^i', 
A. V. “ valley *’) over against (&Wi/am) Esdieloin. 
If by ** Ebdrcloin” we may undei stand Je/rivl tlii.N 
description answera to the situation of the nuKlern 
village 217/ Kaimthi, on the eastern slopes of 
Caimcl, on a conspicuous jiositiou overlooking the 
Kishoii and the groat plain (Rob. iii. 114; Vuii de 
Velde, i. 880). The place was known to Eusebius 
(Kafi/A»vc£)niid Jerome {( irmna), and ismentioiunl 
by them in the Onomasticon. They identify it 
with (‘amon, the burial-place of Jair the (lilcuditi*. 
RobinsnJi suggests its identity with Joknkam. [(>.] 

CYMBAL, CYMBALS 

a (Ma-cussive mu.sical instrument, from ft’y, to 
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tiiifde (comp, his tiro eurs shall tinghi, njb’VR, I 
l Sam.iU. 11, nnd a Job xli. 7); 

IXMidbiy so calleil fioin its tinkling sound. The 
thiee instruments which appear to have been luuht 
iu common use amongst the Hebiews wcie Ncbcl, 

bj, Cinnoor, ‘1^33, jmd Tzilzel, Two 

V * • 

kinds oF cymbals are mentioned in Ps. d. 5, 
yOB> “ loud i-yniUds cynibala bene- 

sonant ia, or castagnettcs^ and nyiin 
** high>sounding cymbals/' cynihala jikilattonis, 
'i'he fbnncr consisted of four small plates of brass 
or of some other hanl metal ; two plates were at- 
tached to each hand of tho jierformer, and were 
smote together to produce a loud noise. The latter 
consisted of two laiger plates, one held in etich hand, 
and stinick together as an accomptuiiment to other 
instruments. Asiiph, Heman, and Jeduthun, the 
renownod conductors of the music of the sanctuary, 
employed the ** loud cymbtila" possibly to be-at time, 
and to give the signal to the choir when it was to 
take pjiit in the snerod chant. Lewis says- -but 
he does not support iiis sbitement by any authority 
— that “ there was allowed but one cymhtil to lie 
in choir at onctn” The use of cymbals was not 
iiei ‘essai iiy icstiicted to the worship of the Temple 
or to sacred occasions: they were employed for 
inilitiiry pui poses, as also by the Hebrew women 
as a musical aa'umi^iinimcnt to their national dances, 
'fhe ** loud cymbals" aic tho same with 
A. V. “ cymbsils," performed on by the Imnd which 
aocom(ianiod David when he brought up the ark of 
Got! fiom Kirjath-Jearim (1 Ohr. xiii. B). 

Both kinds of cymbals are still ixtmnion in the 
Kast in military music, and Niebuhr often lefei's to 
them in his trav«^. y a chez les Oriotitaux," 
sjiys Munk, ** deux 4^p^ccs : I'lme so compose de 
ileux petits morccaux de bois ou do fer creux et 
I'onds qu'on tient enti^ les doigts et qui sout 
connus sous le iiom de castagnettus ; I'autre cat 
(*ompos4c de deux demi-sphbl’os creiiscs cn mdtal." 
L.aiiipe has wi’ittcn a copious dissertation on ancient 
cymbals, and his work may be consulted with ad- 
viuitage by those who desire fuller intbimatiou on 
the subject. 

The cymbals used in mq^m orchestras iind 
military bands, and which are called in Italian 
puttti^ aio two metal plates of tlie size and shape of 
saucers, one of which is tixal, ami tho other is hehl 
by tlie perfomier in his left hand. I’hm resemble 
v»*ry closely the “ high-sounding cymbals ” of old, 
and they are usoil in a similar inaiiiicr to mark the 
rliytliin, esjiecially iu music of a loud and grand 
chai actor. They are generally played by the {nnsou 
who jicrfurms on the laige side drum (nlsoiui instiu- 
inent of pure percussion) ; and whilst he holds one 
cymbal in his left hand, he strikes it ag.ainst tiie 
other wliich is fixed to the drum, his right luuid 
remaining fi'eo to wield the drumstick, as tlic large 
drum is only struck on one side mid with one stick. 
In pi*acticc the drum and the cymbals are struck 
simultaneously, and an etiect of percussion is thus 
prodiu'cd which poweiiully marks the time. 

'Phe noun inetzilluth, found in Zech. xiv. 

‘JO, is regarded by some critics as expi’essive of ceitain 
musical instruments known in the age of tho secoM 
Tcmpli*, and pi*obably introduced b}' the Ismelitra 
on their retqm frihi Ikibylon. The A, V. rcndeis 
tho woixl ** bells,” supiKising it to be derived from , 
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The most generally received opinion, liow- 

ever, is, that tliey wcic concave pieces or plates ot 
brass which the people of ralcstiue and .Syria at- 
tached to horses by way of oniainent. (See Moii- 
deissohn's l^efacc to Book of rsaliiis ; Kimchi, Com- 
ment. in loc.f Lewis, Orifjines JJebraeae, Loud. 
17‘24, 176-7; Forkel, Geschichte d, Musik; Jahn, 
Archaeology y American ed., cap. v. §90, 2 ; Muiik, 
Palestine t 456; Esendicr, Diction, of Music ^ i. 
112.) [D. W.M.] 

CYPRESS (n W ; LXX. omits ; ilex). Celsius 
{Hierob. ii. 269, 70) defends tlic rendering of the 
Vulg. in Is. xliv. 14, but the etymology of the 
word fium fJJJ, to be hard (as iu ].atin we get 

rohur, an oak) equally well suits the cypress. 
Van do Velde describes the cypresses of Lebanon, 
and there is great probability that the tree men- 
tioned by liMiiah with the cedar and the oak is 
identical with the KwrAptctros of Eccles. xxiv. 18, 
1. 10. The evergreen cypress {cup. sempervirens of 
Linnaeus) is a large coniterous trce very common in 
I'ali'stiiie. Its wood is fragrant. Very coiiqiact an<l 
heavy. It hardly ever rots, ami was much uswl 
by the aiu'ieuts in making the statues of their gods. 
Fococke has olwerved that the cypress is the only 
tree which grows towmxls the summits of Lelianon, 
and that at a considerable altitude its fonii is 
moditied, so as to resemble a small oak. rCKl>AU.1 

[W. 1).] 

CY'PRUS (K&irftos). This island was in early 
times iu close cmumeicial coiiuesion with Fhoenicin ; 
and theic is little doubt that it is lefened to in 
such jKissagcs of the O. T. as Ez. xxvii. 6. 
[GiiiTTiM.j Josephus inaki's this identification 
m tho most cxpiess terms (Xi$$pa . . . Klkrpos 
uSrri rvv Hakeircu; Ant. i. 6, §1 ; so Epiphan. 
Ifacr, XXX. ‘25). Possibly Jews may have settled 
in Cyprus kdbie the time of Alexander. Soon 
after his time tliey were mimeious in the island, as 
is distinctly implitxl in 1 Macc. xv. 28. The tirst 
notice of it in the N. T. is in Acts iv. 86, where it 
is mentioned as the native place of Bmiiahas. In 
Acts xi. 19, 20 it ap|Hxus prominently in counexioii 
with the earliest spi ending of Christianity, hist aa 
receiving an impulse ninotig its Jewish population 
from the persecution which diove the disciples from 
Jerasalem, at the death of Stephen, and then a* 
furnisliing disciples who preached the gospel to 
Gentiles at Antioch. Thus when Paul was sent 
with Bainabas from Antioch on his first missionary 
jouiiuw, Cyprus was the tirst scene of their laboura 
(Acts xiii. 4-18). Again when Paul and Baiiiabiis 
sepuiated and took diderent routes, the latter went 
to his native island, taking with him his relative 
Maik, w'ho hud also been there ou the previous 
uecasioit (Acts xv. 39). Another Christian of 
Cypnis, Mnason, called ** an old disciple," and there- 
fme piobuhly an e.uly conveit, is mentioned Acts 
xxi. 16. The oilier notices of tho isliuid are purely 
geographical. On St. Paul's letinn ftoin the third 
missionaiy journey, they “sighted" Cyprus, and 
sailed to tho southward of it on tlie voyage from 
Patara to Tyre (ib. 3). At the Gommencement 
of the voyage to Home, they sailed to the north- 
wairi of it, on leaving Sidon, in order to be under 
the lee of tlie laud (Acta xxvii. 4), and also in 
oiilei* to obtain tlie advantage of the current, 
which sets northerly along tlie coast of Phoenicia, 
and westeily with considerable force along Cilicia. 
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All the notices of Cypius coiitiiineil in ancient 
writeis ni-c dilii;<‘iitly collected in the great work of 
ftreuibiiiM (Meui'iiii O^jcra, vol. iii. Flor. 1744). 
Situated in Uie extreme eastern comer of tlie 
Mediterranean, witli tlic range of Lebanon on the 
east., and that of Taurus on the noith, distinctly 
visible, it never becaiiie a thoroughly (iroek island, 
its ivligious rites weie half Oriental [Paphos], 
and its political history has almost always been 
associated with Asia and Africa. Cyprus was a 
rich and pioductive island. Its fruits and flowers 
were famous. The mountains also produced metals, 
fspfcially itipjKM*. This circumstance gives us an 
iiitiMestiiig link between this island and Judaea, 
'fhe w)p|H*r mines weie at one time fanned to 
ileiixl the Omit (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 4, §5), and 
thcio is a Cyprian inscription (Boeckh, No. 2628) 
which seems to refer to one of the llciods. The 
history of C’yprus is briefly ns follows : — .\ftcr 
being subject to the Egyptian king Amasis (Ileuitl. 
ii. 182) it became a part of the Peisiaii empiie 
(ib. iii. 19, 91),' and fuinishcd ships against Creece 
in the expedition of Xerxes (ib. vii. 90). For a 
time it was subject to Greek influence, but again 
bemme tributary to Peraia. After the bittle of 
Jssus, it joined Alexander, and after his death fell to 
tlie share of JHolemy. In a- desperate sca-flght off 
Sal AMIS at the eagt end of Cyprus (u.c. 306) the 
victory w;i8 won by Demetrius Poliorcetes, — but 
the island was racovered by his rival, and atter- 
waiiis it remainwl in the power of the Ptolemies, 
and was r(‘garded as one of their most cherishe'l 
possessions. It became a Homan province (B.c. 
08) under circumstances disci editable to Home. 


Copprr Coin «r Cypnu^ umlvr Kmp. ClmuliiH. 

»»»>». [CLlAVmVS.CAESAQR]. Heudof Emp.toU.ft. 

Kill koMlNloY n[POKA]OY AWeYHA KYnPlO/N. 

At first its administration was joined with that of 
.Cilicia, but after the battle of Actium it wa.s 
separately governed. In the flrat division it was 
made an imperial province (Dion Cass. liii. 12). 
From this passage and from Strabo (xiv. p; 683) it 
has been supposed by some, as by Baronius, that 
St. Luke utw^ the won! M^aros (procon8ul)f 
Ixicaiisc tho island was still connected with Cilicia, 
by otliera, as by Grotius and Hammond, that the 
evangelist employs the word in a loose and general 
manner. But, in fiict, Dion Cassius himself dis- 
tinctly tells us (ib. '(uid liy. 4) that the emperor 
afterwards made this island a senatorial province ; 
M) that St. Luke's language is in the strictest sense 
coiTect. Further conflnnation is supplied by coins 
and inscriptions, which mention other proconsuls 
of (Cyprus not very remote from the time of SeiuUUS 
Paulus. The governor appears to have resided at 
Paphos on the west of tlie island. Under tho 
Koinan empire a ixnul conneiited the two towns of 
Paphos an<i Salnmls, as appears from the Pout, 
Talde. ^ One of the most remarkable events in this 
part ot the history of Cyprus was a tenible insur- 


rection of the Jews in the reign of Trajan, which 
led to a massacre, first of the Greek inhabitaiit>, 
and then of the insurgents themselves (Miliiiaii, 
Hist of JewSf iii. Ill, 112). In the 9th ccntuiy 
Cyprus fell into the jiower of the Saracens. In the 
12th it was in the hands* of the Cnisadcis, under 
our king Hichard 1 . Materials for the description of 
Cyprus are supplied by Pococke and Von Hammer. 
But see especially Engel's KiiproSt Berlin, 1843, and 
Ross's Heisen niwh Kos, fhtiikitmassos, Rhodos, n. 
der Inscl Cypenif Halle, 1852. [J. S. H.] 

CYRE'NE {Kvp^yri)t the principil city of that 
part of northoiu Africa, which was nnciantly called 
Cyrciiaica, and also (fioin its five chief cities) 
Pcnta])olitaiia. This district was that wide pro- 
jecting jMU'tion of the coast (corr«*sjKmding to tlie 
modciii 'fripoli), which was se]K\iatcd from the 
tciiitory of Caimnge on tlic one hand, mid that of 
Egypt on the other. Its surface is a table-laud 
desciMiding by terraces to the sea ; and it was cele- 
brated for its rlimato imd fertility. It is ob- 
seivable that the expression used in Acts ii. 10, 
** the parts of I.ibya about (icarA) Cyreiie,” exactly 
corresponds with a phrase used by Dion Cassius 
(Ai0^ Tl ircpl liii. 12), and also with 

the liuigunge of Jos^hus (yi irphs KvpdiPiiu Aifiini ; 
Ant. xvi. 6, §1). [Libya.] 

Tlic points to bo noticed in refeience to Cyrene 
m connected with the N. T. are these, — that, though 
on the African coast, it was a Greek city ; that the 
Jews were settled there in large nuinbiM-H, and that 
under the Homans it was politically connected with 
Crete, from which it is 6e)mratcd by no great sinice 
of sea. The Greek colonisation of this jNut of 
Africa under Battus began as early ns B.c. 631 ; 
and it became cclebiated not only for its commeree, 
hut for its physicians, philosophers, and ))oets. 
Aftci’ tlie death of Alexander tho Great, it became 
a de^ndency of Egypt. It is in ^lis period that 
we find the Jews establislied there with great privi- 
le^. Ptolemy, the son ofLagus,mtr(Nhiced them, 
b^use ho thought they would coiitiibute to the 
security of the place (Joseph, c. Apion. ii. 4) : they 
liecame a prominent and infiuential class of the com- 
munity (Ant. xiv. 7, §2); and they afterwaixls 
receiv^ much consideiation from th^ Koinims (xvi. 
6, §5). Sec 1 Macc. xv. 23. We learn from 
Josephus {LifSt 76) that soon after the Jewish 
war tliey rose against the Homan power. Another 
insurrection in the reign of Trajan led to great 
disasters, and to the be^nning of the decay which 
was completed under the Mohammedans. It wtus in 
the year n.c. 75 that the tcndtoiy of Cyrene 
(having previously been left to the Romans as a 
l^acy by Apion, son of Ptolemy Physoon), was 
redu^ to the fbrm of a province. On the con- 
quest of Crete (b.c. 61) tlie two were united in one 
province, and together frequently called (Jreta- 
Cyrene. Under Constantine they were ogiiiii 
separated. [Chute.] 

The notices above given of the numbers and jiDsi- 
tion of the Jews in Cyrene (oontirmed by I'hilo, 
who speaks of the diflusion of tho Jews &irb roC 
wpbs KwrafinBfjLov p4xpt t&v Spitsy 

AWtowiaSf udv. FUwe, p. 523) prepare us for the 
frequentTnention of the place in the N. T. in con- 
nexion witii Oliristianity. Simon, who bore our 
Saviour's cross (Matt, xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21; 
Luke xxiii. 26) was a native of Cyieiic. Jewibh 
dwellers in (^yrenaica were in Jentsalem at Pente- 
cost (Acts ii. 10). They even gave tlicir name ti» 
one of fhe synagogues in Jerusalem (ih. vi. 0). 
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l*hiiHtiiUi converts t’loin (Jyivno wore among those 
who contribHiud actively to the t'ormation of the 
ti»-st (jlentilc church at Aiiti<K-h (ih. xi. 20), and 
among those who urc sjiccially tncntioiiod as iabuui- 
iiig at Antioch when I^iiu.iIkis and Ssuil were sent 
on tlioir inissionaiy journey is Lucius of Cyrene (ib. 
xiii. 1), tmditionally ssiid to have been the first 
bishop of ins native distiict. Other traditions con- 
nect Mark with the iirst cst4ibiishmeiit of ('hiis- 
tiaiiily in this part of Africa. 

Tlie antiquities of Cyrene have been illustmtod 
in a series of rei'cut works. See lh‘lla Celia, Vhufiiw 
fli jrripolif knAii'mw^ 1819; Pacho, Voynije ^ns 
in MiU'miriqtic, lu CyremiiqHCt &c. Pans, 1827- 
1829; Tiigc, Ucs Ciji'inicims, Ifafn. 1848; 
Beechey, Expedition to explore the notik can^t of 
AfricUy &c. I^ondon, 1828; Biuth, Wtttuicetmgcn 
dnrcli dos Punische u, Ki/rcmuscha Kiisienhitul, 
IWlin, 1849; Hamilton, Wanderinyn in N<^th 
Afeiiutj London, IH.'ili. [J. S. H.3 


lctrii<lnuhut (AUi« failtnt) 

t)bv SiuitHUil|ihiuin plant lt*v. RYPA. llwal ul Uunli-d 
Jupiti>r AmnitMi tu tlic 

CYIIK'NIUS (Kvp^yioif Luke ii. 2), the liteial 
Knglish lendering in the A. V. of the (Ircek name, 
which is iteelf the Creek fbnn of the lioinan name 
(^rmiNi’s (not Quirimus; see Meyer, in loc,: 
Sueton. Tiber. ^9 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 30, iii. 48). The 
full name is Puhliiis Sulpicius Quiriiuis. lie was 
eonsul A.o.o. 742, ii.c. 12, and made goveinor of 
Syiia after the banishment of Aixjhelaus in A.o. fi 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 13, §5). He was sent to make 
an enrolment of inxjpei’ty in Syria, and made ac- 
cordingly, both theie and in Judnon, a census or 
&iro7pa^^ (Jjost'ph. 1. c., and xviii. 1, §1). But 
this census seems in l.ukc (ii. 2) to be identitied 
with one which took place at tlie time of the biith 
of Christ, when 8entius Satuniiiius was governor 
of Syria. Hence has ai isen a cousideiiible <lilliculty, 
wfiicli has been variously solved, either by sup- 
j»osing some corniptioii in the text of St. Luke (a 
snpptTsitioii which is not countenanced by any ex- 
ternal critic.al o\idence), or by giving some unusual 
'.euvc to Ills words, aUrij ^ krroypap^ irpdrri 
iydvero riyfpoveiovros rrjs ^vplas Kvpriviov, 
.Many commentators and dironologists, e.fj. Peri- 
/.oiiius, Usher, Petavius, StfuT, Tholnck, Wicseler, 
would lender this, “ was made before Q. tons r/o- 
rernor of Eyria** by a usage uthei-wise conHius! to 
St. .lohii among the ICvangelists. But this is very 
improbable, both in itself and because thus there 
Nvoiild have been no adequate giound for inserting 
toe notice. 

An unexpected light has been thrown on the 
matter lately, which renders it only ueoessary to 
u*ter to summaries and eritieisins of the various 
h) potlieses, such as that in Winer, art. (juiiinius. 

A. W. Zumpt, of Berlin, the nephew of the dis- 
tiuguishtHl grammarian, in his Commentatio *dc 
Syria liomanoriun provinckt a Caesant Amjnsto ad 
T. Yespasianmn, has shown it to be pi-obablu that 
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Quirtiiiis wasi ticioc goiernur of Syiia. This he 
supports by the following considerations: — 

ill 9 U.o. Sentiiis Saturninus succeedcsl M. Titi'is 
ill tlie province of Syria, and govemed it thrci’ 
yeai-s. He was succeeded by T. Quintilius Varus 
(Joseph. Ant, xvii. 5, §2), who, as it a]>pcai*s, rc^- 
tnained govenior up to tlie end of 4 li.C. Tbeiicc- 
forwaixl we lose sight of him till he is appointed to 
the command in (ieimany, in which he lost his life 
in A.D. 7. Wc also lose sight of the governors of 
Syria till the appointment of P. Sulpicius Quirinns, 
in A.D. 6. Now from the maxim acted on by Au- 
gustus (Dion. Cass. lii. 2J), that none should hold 
nil imperial province for less than three or more 
than five yeiu's, V.anis cannot have been govciimi 
of Syria during the twelve yeais fi*oni n.o. •> to 
A.n. (). Who then were the missing governors? 
One of them has been found, L. Volnsius Satin nimis, 
whose name ofccum as legatns Syiinu *’ on a coin 
of Antioch, A.i>. 4 or 5. But his proconsulate will 
not fill the whole time, and one or two govcrnois 
must be supplied lietwecn Vaius, ending 4 ii.c., 
and Vulusiiis, 4 or 3 A.l>. 

Just in that inteiwal Hills the census, of which It 
is said in Luke ii. 2, that it irpteTrj iyivtro ^76- 
yi.Qve{tovros rys ^vpias Kvpriviov. (Vuld (.)ui- 
I liitus have been govciiiur at any such tiinc? l'i<ini 
.Jan. to Aug. li.C. 12 he was^-oiisiil. Soon aft ci 
that he triumphed over the Iloinonadenses (nv/r 
expui/nntis j)cr Ciliciam Ifovumndeminin eastcKis 
insignia triumphi adepim^ Tai*. Ann. ill. 48'. 
Now' Zumpt applies the exhaustive piocess to the 
provinces which couhl by any possibility have been 
under Quirinns at this time, and eliminates fiom 
the inquiry Asia, — Pontns and Bithyniu - and tJ.i 
Intia. ('ilieia only remains. But at this time, as 
he shows, that piovince had Wn mlucwl by siic- 
ce.ssive diminutions, had lieen siqiarated (|)ioii. 
(W. hv. 4) from (’yjaus, and — as is shown by liie 
history of the iniwond net of Piso soon nllerwaiils, 
who was charged with having, as ox-governor ol 
Syria, attenqited npvtere provinciam nrinis ('fac. 
Ann. iii. 12), hwaiise he had attackeil (Vdemleiis, a 
foit in Cilicia {ib. ii. 78-80) — attachwl to tlio pio- 
vince of Syria. Tliis Ziimpt also contirms by the 
accounts in Tacitus vi. 41,. xii. 33) of the 

Clit'ie, a seditious tribe of Cilicia iis{Nn'n, who on 
two occasions vveie lepressed by troojis seuf by the 
governoi-s of Syria. 

(Quirinns tlieii appears to have been governor ol 
Syria at some time during this interv'al. But at 
irimt tinwi We tind him in thaEa.st (Tac. Ann. 
ill. 48), as datns rector C. Cnestiri Arnuninm oh~ 
imetdi ; and this nuinot have heiMi during his 
well-know'ii governoii»hip of Syria, which began in 
A.D. 0; for Cnius Caesar died in A.D. 4. Zunijd, 
by arguments too long to be repioduccd heie, but 
very striking and satisfactory, tixi*s the time of his 
til St governorship at from ii.c. 4 to ii.C. 1, when 
he wiLs snctseeiied by M. Lolliiis. 

It is true this does not q'uite U‘move our dilll- 
eiilty. But it brings it within such nurrovv liinil.-^, 
that any slight erroi in adcuJation, or ev'en the lati- 
tude allowed by the woids rrpwrri ^ivero^ might 
well cover it. 

In the passage of Tacitus referred to moie than 
onco (.'inn. iii. 48), wc Icam that in A.D. 21, 
Tiberius asked of the Senati* the liouour of a public 
funeral for Quirinns. The historian desciihes, 
how'ever, his memory ns not being jiopnlar for other 
ini-sous (sec Ann. iii. 22), luid because of his “ 6or- 
dida et p 'aepotcits senectas.** • 
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For the eontmvoi-sy resjuTtinn tho misus under i 
Quinnus, as it stood hetbro /iuui])t*s disttneiy, see 
Wiifrr, III supra: (Jreswell, a'oI. i. Dis^ci'tatiun 
\ii. ; Hiowiip’s Oi'do Sacclontin, Appctuiix ii.40 H*. ; 
.ind VViPseler, Chronuioijische ISynopsedervier Kvan- 
l/eliciit lot) ff. [H, A.j 

CY'RUS CC'lb, or i.e. Cvrcs/ij KCpoi ; '' 

prolk-ihly from the root contained in the IVi-s. Itohr, 
the sun ; Ssins. sura ; so Pint. Af'tax, c. 1 ; cf. 
tiesen. Thtv, s. v.), tho founder of the IVi'slan em- 
pire (cf. Ifcm. vi. *28, X. 1, l:i; 2 (jhr. xxxvi. 22, 
2;J), Wris, aceoi-dini; to tho eonimon lei^eml (Herml. i. 
107 ; X(Mi. Cyrop. i. 2, 1), the son of Ahindaift>, the 
il.iiii;hter oi’ Astyaijes, the last kinjf of Media, and 
< 'amhysos a Persian of tho loyal family of tho Acliae- 
momdae." In <-onse«inenct‘ of a dream, Astyages, it. 
IS said, designed the death of his intimt grandson, but 
iho child was spared by those whom he charged with 
the commission of the crime (Herod, i. 109 fll*.), 
and iVrus grew up in obscuiity under the luine of 
Agradates (Stiab. xv. 729). His leal jwirentage 
was discovereil by the impel ious spirit which he 
displayotl while yet a hoy (Herod, i. 114), .and] 
when ho grew up to manhood his courage an*l 
genius placed him at the head of the Persians. The 
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I tyiaiiiiy of .\styngcs hod at that time atienat4>d 
n Ini'gc faction of the Meih's, and (‘*yrus headed .i 
i'e\idt which ended in the ilefeat and capture of the 
Median king it.C. 559, near Pai(urgailae(J/f/r(//i-i‘la/^, 
Strab. XV. 750). Ailer consolidating the empire 
which he thus gained, Cyius eiiteicil on that eaieei 

I of coiiqiK'st which has made him the heio of the 
east. Ill H.c. 541) (?) he defeated Cioosus, luid the 
kiiigilom of Lydia was the prize of his siicces.s. 
While his general Harjiagus was engaged in com- 
pleting the lednction of Asia Minor, I’ynis tunuNl 
his aims against the IJabylonians. Rahylon tell 
Wore hi.s army, and the ancient dpiniiiions of 
Assyria weie luided to his empiie (H.O. 558). Tho 
conipiest of Babylon openoil the way for greatei 
designs. It is piobablu tliat Cyrus phimuHi an 
invasion of Kgypt ; and tlieie aie tiaccs of cnmjiaigiis 
in Central Asia, in which he npiiears to hu\ o 
attempted to exti'iid his power to the Indus ((/tcs. 
l*ers. cc. 5 Afloiwaids he attacked the Mas- 
sagetoe, and accoiding to Herodotus (i. 214; cf. 
Jobcph. Ant. xi. 2, 1) he fell in a liattle ngniiist 
them li.c. 529 (Clinton, F. II. vol. ii. :»l)l ll.). 
His f 0111 h is still shown at Pnsnrgiulae (Air. Ijrp. 
Al.xi, 29), the scene of his fiist decisive victoiy 
(Rnwlhison, Ueiod. i. p. 551). 



Tiinib of Cynw nt lU*tg-Ati!h, Ihc nniH'iii l'iiitiT;:iiiliii>. 


It IS impossible to iiisibt upon the details of the i 
niitlinc thus sketched. In the time of Herodotus j 
Cyrus was already regat^led as the national hero of 
Pci-sia, and his history had received various popular 
embellishments (Hei^. i. 95; cf, iii. 18, 160; 
Xcu. Cyrop. i, 2, 1). In the next century Xeiio- 
])hou chose him as the hero pf his roiiiaiicc, and 
fact ant) fiction became thencefoilh llopele^sly con- 
fused ill classical wntem. But in the al»aence of 
suitlientic details of his actions, the empiro which he 
left is the best roe.ord of his j.iower and plans, 
liike an Orientil Alexander he aimed at universal 
dominion ; and the infliienee of Persia, like that of! 

* In an inscription he is described as ** Son of 
Cambyses, the powerful king*’ (Col. llawlin-on, on 
Herod, i. H)7), 

•* It seems unnecessary to enter into the question 
of tlio identity of tho Cjtiis of Scrititurc and profane I 
history, thoui^h the opinion of tho Duke of Maiichcs- 


(ireecp, survived the dynasty from which it sprung. 
In every aspect the reign of Cyius maiks an epoch 
in univei’sai history^ The fall of Sardis and Baby- 
lon was the starting-point of KuiojH*an life; and it 
is a bingiilar coincidence that the beginning of (Irccian 
art and philn.sophy, and the fbiindation of the lioniaii 
constitution synchronize with tin* tniimphofthe Aii;ui 
I'aco ill the east (cf. Niehuhr, (Jcsch. p. 252). 

But while the position which Cyrus occiipieii 
with regaitl to the nations of the world is sti-ikingly 
significant, the personal i-elatlons to fJod’s peoph*, 
with which he is invested in the Sciiptiir^s, nie 
full of a nioie peculiar interost.** 

ter that the Cjtiis of Herodotus is tho Nchuchndricz- 
zar of the Bible lias found lulvooutcs in G«Mm.iny 
{pit*ssol, s. V. Cyrm in Her/ow’s Eiieykhp.), It ie 
inipoHviblc that tho fn^ut conqueror of Isaiali can be 
merely a .'••itrup of Xerxes. 
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Hitherto the great kings, with whom the Jews 
hjvl Wn brouglit into contnot, had been open 
oppresbora or sodiictivo ullu*s; but (Jynis was a 
generous Hbetatur and a just guardimi of their rights.. 
An inspired pr«)j)lu*t (Is. xliv. 28) recognised 
111 him “ a slipphenl ” of the honl, an ** anointed ** 
king (Ih. xlv. I ; J/mwi/i ; ry /«»«; 

Christo iru'o ') ; and tiu* title seemed to later writers 
to invent him with the dignity of being in some 
sense a type of (’hrist himself (Hieroii. Comm, in 
fs, xlv. 1). Ilis successes .are coninx'tcd in the pro- 
pluHjy with their religious ishue ; and if that appear 
to lie a partial view of history which rqn-esiMita the 
lestoiation of a poor remnant of captive Israelites 
to their own l:uid ns the iinai ciuse of his victories 
(Is. xliv. 28-xlv. 4), it may he answered that the 
|)Prnianent etlVn-is which Tersia has wrought upon 
the world can be U-ttcr traced tlirough the Jewish 
[leopic than thraiigh any other channel. The laws, 
the literature, the leligion, the very ruins of the 
material grandeur of Pei-sia have passed away ; and 
still it is possible to distinguish the etVects which 
they pixtduced in preparing tlic Jews for the fiilhl- 
inent of their last mission. In this rcs{iect also 
the paiallel, which has i»eeii already hinted, holds 
giMid. ('yrus stands out cleai'ly as the txipie- 
sentative of the east, ns Alexander atlerwards of the 
west. The one leil to the development of the idea 
of order, and the other to that of independence. 
Kcclesiastically the first crisis was signalised 
hy the consolidation of* a Church ; the second by 
the distinction of sects. The one found its outwaixi 
embodiment in “ the graat Synagogue the other 
in the dynasty of the Asmonaeans. 

'I'he edict of Cyrus for the rabuilding of the 
Temple (2 Chr. xxxvi. 22-Jij Ezi\ i. 1-4, iii. 7, 
IV. 3, v. 13, 17, vi. 3) w'ns in fact the Ix'ginuhig 
of .fudaism; and the great climiges hy which the 
imtiou was transformed into a church arc clearly 
marked. 

1 . Tlie lesson of the king<loni was coin]>letcd by 
the enf tivity. The sway of a tempond piiiicc was 
at length felt to be at best only a fiiint image of 
tliat Messianic kingdom to which the prophets 
|)oiiited. The royal power had led to apostasy 
Israel, and to idolatiy in Judah ; and men lookw 
for smiie other outward form in which the laur 
might lie visibly realixed. Dejicndence oii Peraia 
excluded the hope of absolute political freedom and 
oll'cml a sure guarantee for the libcriy of rcligious 
organization. 

2. „ The captivity which was the punishment 
of idolatiy was also the limit of that siii. Thence- 
fnith the Jews apprehended fully the spiritual 
nature of their faith, and heUl it fast through pej*^ 
sccutioii. At the same time wider views were 
o^ixxl to them of the unseen world. The powerc 
ot good and evil were rccogni.sed in their action in 
the mate) ial woi Id, and in this way some preparation 
was made for the crowning doctrine of Christianity. 

3. The organization of the oiitwani Church was 
ixamectod witli the purifying of doctrine, and 
served as the foim in which the truth might be 
realiseil by the mass. Prayer— public luid private 
—•assumed a new importance. The prophetic work 
cjune to an end. The Scriptures were collected. 
The “ law was fenced ” by an oral tradition. 
Synagogues were erected, and schools formed. 
Scribes shared the rcsivct of priests, if they did not 
supei'sede them ih jiopular regard. 

4. Above all, the Iwiid by which ** the people 
of (lod ” was held together was at length felt to 
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be religious and not local, nor ex'en primarily 
national. The Jews were incorixirated in diifeient 
nations, and still looked to Jerusalem as the centre 
of their faith. The boundaries of Canaan were 
pnsacd ; and the beginnings of a Spiritual dispensa- 
tion were already nuuic when the “ Dispersion** 
was established among the kingdoms of the eailh 
(comp. Nicbulu'^s Gesc/i, Assntra und liahelsy 224 ff. ; 
Ewald, Oeach. d, Volkea Israeli iv. 00 IF; Jost, 
Oeach, d. JudeniAums, i. 13 if.). [piSPERSiON 
OF THE Jews.] [B. K. W.] 


D 


DAB'AUEH (nW; Aafifid; Alex. AtfifidB; 
J)nbereth\ Josh. xxi. 28. 3’his imine is incom*ctly 
spelt in the A. V., and should be Daueivatii ; 
which sec. 

DAIVBASIIETH ; BattfdpajSa; Alex. 

AafidirBai ; DeUmseth), a town on the boundary of 
Zebuluii (Josh. xix. 1 1 only). 

DAB'EItATH (with the ail. in Josh. m3'*in ; 
AafiiptiO; Alex. AafipdB ; in Cbron. by double 
copying, t V Aefiepl Kal ri/r Aafieip ; JMttiercth), 
a town on the boundary of Zebu] im ^Josh. xix. 12) 
named as next to ChiKloth-Tabm*. In the list of 
l.evitical cities however in 1 Chr. vi. 72, and in 
Josh. xxi. 28 (where the name in the original is 
the sjimc, though in the A. V. “ Dahareh**), it is 
statin! }is belonging to Issaclmr. It is no doubt the 
I^abai’itta {Aa^aplrretv K<&firi) mentioned hy Jo- 
sephus ill. ./. ii, 21, §3). Under the mime of 
Mmrieh it still lies at the westeni foot of 7'aboi 
(ii. 350). A tiaditioii mentioned by Van de Velde 
(ii. 874) makes this the scene of tlie niiiacle on the 
lunatic child porfoniHii by our Loixl alter His 
scent from the Mount of TrnnsHguiation (Matt. xvii. 
14). But this event ]>robably took place far away. 

P*-] 

DA'BKIA, one of the five swift scrilies who 
recorded the visions of Ewlras (2 Esd. xiv. 24; 
comp. 37,42). 

DACO'BI (AoKoCfi ; Alex. Atucovfil ; Acciifxt), 
I Esd. V. 28, [.Vkkub.] 

DADDE'TJS, or SADDE'US (1 Esd. viii. 
45, 4U), a name which answers to the Greek 
AoSSaios, or AoA^euor, which is itself a corruption 
of Iddp (Ezr. viii. 17), arising out of the preceding 
word 7^, [lDix>.] [B. F. W.] 

DA'GON Adyup, a diminutive of 3*^^ 

a fiahf used in a sense of endearment : cf. Gcseii. 
TAes. a. r.), apparently the masculine (1 Sam. v. 
3, 4 ; Sanchon. p. 28 j Movers, Plweniz, i. 144) cor- 
relative of Atai^atis [Ataroatis], wa.s the na- 
tional god of the Philistines. The most famous 
temples of Dagon wei^ at Gaza (Jiidg. xvi. 21-30) 
and Ashdod (1 Snm. v. 5, B ; 1 Chr. x. 10). The 
latter temple was destroyed hy Jonathan in the 
Maccabaean ware (1 Macc. x. 83, 4, xi. 4 ; Joseph. 
AnU xiii. 4, §5). Traces of the worship of Dagon 
likewise appear in the names Caphar-Dagou (near 
Jamiiia), and Beth-Dagim in Jndali (Josh. xv. 41) 
attdAshcr(Jo8]i.xix.2^. [Beth-Dagon.] Dagon 
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wns represented with the fa<;e and hands of a nuA 
and tlie tnii of a tish (L Satn. v. 5). 

In the Dabylonian 
mythology the name 
Dagon, O^on 
k«k) is applied to a 
fish'likc being who 
“ msc from the waters 
of the lied Sea (lie- 
rosus, ill Niebuhr, 
Gesch, Assvrs, p. 477) 
as one of the great 
benefactors of men/* 
Niebuhr appeals to 
identify this being with 
the Phoeiiiciim gtsl, but 
Itnwlinson (Iferodoins, i. ri2d if.) i-egants them as 
wholly ditsliiu't. It may have bet>n from a confusion 
with the Babylonian deity that the ‘Phoeiiicisui Dagon 
has been oompaml with Zths ipSrpto^ the author 
<»f agriculture (Philo Bybl. ap. Kuik>b. Praep, Em. 1. 
10 ; Simclion. p. 22), as if the name were oonnecteil 
with J)l, com (Strotr, Philo). 



Fmli-goil. Friim Klwiwilmil 
(^f.»yurcl.) 



Pliili*ffiid. From NImrouil. ^(LKjnird.) 


The fish-likc foim was a nntuml emblem of fhiit- 
fiiliiess, and as such was likely to be adopted by 



seafaring tribes in the representation of their gods. 
Various kinds of lish were, as is well known, 
objects of geneml worshi}) among the Egyptians 
(lierod. ii. 72 ; Stinb. xvii. p. 812). [B. K. W.j 

DAI'SAN {LaiHv ; Alex. Aco'cCf ; Desanm)^ 
1 Kvsd. V. 21. [Rkzin ; by tlic commonly repeated 
change of K, *1, to D, 1.] 

DALAl'AH (n^ i AoAoata ; Dataui). Th. 
sixth son of Kliocnai,*a descendant of the royal 
tiimily of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 24). 

DALMANU'THA (Aa\/iaF0v6d). In Matt. 
XV. 29 it is siiid that Jesus ** came into the boiricra 
of Magdala,'* while in Mark viii. 10 we read that 
He “ came into the regiinis (elr ri /icpt}) of l)al- 
manutha.** From this we may conclude that Dat- 
mnnutha was a town oil the west side of the Sea of 
(hililee near Magdala. Tlie laiter st<»od close upon 
the shoro, at the southern end of the little plain of 
(lennoNiret. [Macdala.] Immediately south of it 
a precipitous hiil juts out into the sea. Beyond 
this, about a mile from Magdala, a narrow glen 
breaks down from the west. At its mouth aio 
some cultivated fields and gardens, amid which, 
just by tlie Ik'^icIi, aic several copious fountains, 
sunouiuled by heavy ancient walls, and the ruins 
ot a village. The place is calbsl * Ain-el-Bandeht 

the cold Fountain.** Here in all piobability is 
the site of the long lost Dalmanutlia. [J. L. P.] 

DALMA'TIA (AoX/iarfa), a monntainniis dis> 
Irict on the eastern mast of the Adriatie. Sea, ex- 
tlending fiom the river Naio in the S. to tlie Savus 
in the N. It foimed a portion pf the Uotnau pro- 
vince of lllyiicum suljsequently to Tiberius* exjie- 
diiion, A.D. 9. St. Paul scMit Titus thcra (2 Tim. 
iv. 10) : he himself had pmichcd the (ios{)el in its 
immediate ncighloiirhood (Horn. xv. 19), for the 
boundaries of lllyriciim and Dalmatia weio not well 
defined, and the two names were, at the time St. 
Paul wrote, almost identical. [W. L. B.] 

DALTHON some MSS. 

Kol ; Jkslphoii), the second of the ten sons 

of llaman ; killed by the Jews on the 12tli of Adar 
(Esth. ix. 7). 

DAM'AKIS (Adjoapiy), an Athenian woman 
converted to Christianity by St. Paul's preaching 
(Acts xvii. .24). Chrysostom (efe SaceAhtio, iv. 
7), and otheis held her to have been the wife of 
Dionysius the Areopagite, but apparently for no 
other reuMOu than that she is mentioned together 
with him in this passage. Grotius and Hemsterhuis 
think the name should be Ad/uaXit, which is fi*e- 
quently found as a woman’s name; but the per- 
mutation of A and p was not uncommon both in 
pronunciation mid writing. We have Kpifiavos 
and leXljSaFor, tfciffcdXof and Acoicdpor, fioiKo\os 
and aiyiKopfiSt from the obsolete icdpw or icdA'w, 
euro, eoh (Lobeck on Phryniclius, p. 052). [H. A.] 

DAMAS'CUS Ac^Munedr; Vamas* 

cus) is one of the most ancient, and ha.s at all times 
been one of tlie most impoi'tmit, of the cities of 
Syria. It is situated in a plain of vast size and of 
extreme fertility, which li(*K east of the gmit chain 
of Anti-Libanus, on the edge of the desert. l*his 
fertile plain, which is nearly circular, and about 
I 20 miles in diameter, is due’to the river Barada, 

I which is prolxibly the **Abiina ” of Scripture, This 
stream, rising high up on the western flank of Anti- 
Libanus, forces its way through the chain, running 
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for soin<» time amonij tin* tnoimlnins, till Kinidonly 
it biii*sts throuifh a inirmw lijnm tho o|>i»n 

country estsi of the hills, and dilfuses Icitility far and 
wide. [Abvna.] “ From the edge of llic inonn- 

t. iin-ningi*,” siy^. a inoileni traveller, “you look 
down on the plain of Damascus. It is here seen in 
its wi«li*.st and fiilh'si perfeijtion, with the visible 
explanation of the whole secret of its gi'''!it and en- 
during charm, that which it must have had when 
it was file solitary seat of civilisation in Jsyria, and 
which it will have iw long as the world htsta. The 
ri\cr is visible at the bottom, with its given hanks, 
rii.shing thioiigh the cletl; it biu*sts forth, and as if 
in a moment scattei-s over the plain, through a 
I'irclH of .30 miles, the same veohire which had 
hitherto bei*n contineii to its single channel. . . . 
Far and wide in front extends the level plain, its 
hoiizon bare, ita liiu*s of hurionnding hills bare, all 
hue far away on the mail to Palmyra and Hagdad. 
In the midst of this plain lies at your feet the v.avt 
lake or isl.ind of deep veidiire, walnuts and npiicots 
waving above, corn and grass Mow; and in the 
midst of this mass of foliage rises, sti iking out its 
white anns of streets liithcr and thither, and its 
white minaiots ahove the tree's which einlmroin 
them, the city of Damascus. On the right toweis 
the .snowy lieight of llcrmon, overlooking the whole 
scene. (.Mose Is'liind are the sterile limestone moun- 
tains — so that you .stand liteially Is'tweeii the living 
and the dead’* (Stanley, *<?. und /’., ]». 410). Another 
writer incntioiis among the pi*iKlu<‘e of the plain in 
ipiesiidn “ walnuts, juniiograimtes, figs, plums, apri- 
cots, citrous, Ileal'S, and apples” (Addison’s 

anti ii. 92). Oliic-tives are also a prin- 

cijial feature of the aeeiie. Hesides the main stream 
of the liarndot wliieli rims directly through the 
town, 8Up]ilyiiig its public I'isterns, baths, and foun- 
tains, a immher ofhi’jinches are given olF to the light 
and to the loll, wliieli irrigate the meadows tuid 
corn-fields, turning what would ollieiwise be a 
ilesert into a gapleii. 'riiex'arious .streams icunite, 
but gn-atly ^\eak^c<l in volume, at a little distance 
iM'youd the town ; and the llarada Hows on towards 
the ca.st in a single channel for about l.'i miles, 
when it separates, and )Hmi's its wafers into two 
small and shallow lakes, whicli lie upon the vejgc 
of the «leseit. ’fwo other stremns, the VPiit/// 
IL'Uxm upon the north, and the Airaj upon the 
south, whicli Hows diiect from Hcrmtiii, increase 
the feitility of the Damascene plain, and contef^d 
for the honour of repn*seiiting the “ Phar|Kir” of 
Si-vipture. [PiiAUl-AU.] 

According to .Josephus (A/if. i. 6) DamnsiMis 

u. 'is fbuudf'd by l/z, the son of Aram, ;uid giiiudsou 
of Shorn. It is fii-st mentioned in Scripture in con- 
nexion with Abraham, whose stewanl was a native of 
the place ((Jen. w. 2). We may gatlier from the 
name of this {mu son, as well as from the statement of 
.losephus, which c^imecks the city with the Ara- 
niicans, that it was a Semitic settlement. Accoixl- 
ing to a tradition preservcnl in the native writer, 
Nitvlaus, Abraham stayed for some time at l>i- 
niascus, after leaving (.'hnmin .and before entering 
the protiiisoil land, and during his stay was king of 
Iho pl.uv. “ Abraham’s name was,” he says, “ even 
ill his own day familiar in the mouths of the Da- 
intLMceiies, and a village was shown W'hcre he dwelt, 
xvhicli was called after him ” (^V. 30). This last 
•‘irounistaiicc would seem however to conflict with 
the notion of Abraham having been king, since in 
that c.ise he would have dwelt in tho capital. No- 
lliing more js known of Iknnaseus until thiftimc of] 


David, W'lien “flic Syrians of Damascus Ctime to 
.siRcoiir Hiuladczer, king of Zobah,” with whom 
Ikivid was at war (2 Sam. viii. 5 ; 1 Chr. xvlii. 5). 
On this uci:iisioii David “ slew of the Syrians 
2*2,000 men anil m consrH|ueiu*e of this victory 
iKHMime completely master of the xvhole tcriitovy, 
which he garrisoned with Israelites, “ David jnit 
garrisons in Syria of Damascus; and the Syn.aiis 
! became seiwaiite to r)avid, .and brought gifts ” 
(2 Sam. viii. ti). Nicolaus of Daiiia.scus said that 
the name of the king who reigmsl at this lime, was 
Hadad ,* .and he a.scribis to him a domiiiioii, not only 
over Dannuscus, hut over “all Syria except Phoe- 
nicia” (/'V. 31). He noticed his nttark iijion 
David; ami ivlatMl that niaiiy battles were fouglil 
between them, iho last, wlieitMQ he sutleiiHl defeat, 
lK‘ing the Tluphrntea,** Accoiding to this 

vrriter Hadad the first was aucceedetl hy a son, who 
took tho same iKaiiie, as did his di'sceiidiuits for tt‘ii 
genemtions. Hut this is iirei-oncileable with .Scaip- 
tiire. It ap|X‘ars that in tho leign of Solomon, a 
certain Pezon, who had been a subjwt of Jladad- 
e/A‘r, king of Zobah, and had escaped when Ilavnl 
coin|nerod Zobah, made himself niiLsh>r of I)a- 
mascais, and ostalilished his own rule there (IK. 
xi. He was “ an adveisary to ksiael all the 

days of Solomon , . . .and he ahhoinxl Israel, and 
leigncd over S\iia.” Aftciwaids the family of 
Hadad appe.ais to hav«* lecovcied the throne, and a 
I>eul):iilad, who is prolKihly Hadad HI. of >ri< olans, 
a gnmdson of the .antagonist of David, is toiind in 
league with Ikinsha, king of Isiael, against Asa 
(I l\. XV. 19; ‘2 Chr. xvi. '»), and afteiwai-ds m 
league with Asa against Hiiasha (1 J\. xv. 20). 
He made a successful inxasiou of the Isiaclite teiii- 
toiy in the icign of that king; and in the leigri of 
Omri he not only captmeil a numhev of Isiaclite 
cities which he adtleil to his own dominions, bul 
even seems to have excicised a species of loid.ship 
over Samaiia itself, in w’hieh he awpiired the light 
of “ m.aking himself streets” (I K. xx, .34; comp. 
Nic, |). Fr, 31, tut fn.) He wassuccewUsl hy his 
son, Hadiul IV. (the Herihadad II. of Scriptuie, .aid 
the Itoii-idri of the Assyrian inscriptions), who came 
.at the head of thirty-two subject kings against 
Ahub, and laid siege to Samaria (IK. xx. 1). 3'he 
attaflk was unsuccessful; and was followed by ware, 
in which victory ileclarixl itself unmistakably on 
the side of the ismelites ; and at last Henhadad was 
taken prisoner, and forcwl to submit to a treaty 
wheieby he gave up all that his father had gaineil, 
anil sn!>imtte<l in his tura to the suzerainty of 
Ahab (ib. xx, 1.3-.34). The terms of the tieaty 
wTic jierliaps not ohsem'd. At any rate tliK-e 
yeiU’.s alleiwairds Avar broke out afresh, through 
tho claim of Ahab to the city of I’ainoth-Gilead 
(I K. xxii. M). 'fbo defc<at and death of Ahab 
at Uiat place (ib. l.'i-37) seeUis to have enabled the 
Syrians of Damascus to lesume the oflensivc. Their 
b.an<ls rav.iged the lauds of Israel during the reign 
of Johomrn ; and they cA'en undertook at this time 
a sewnd siege of Samaria, xvlgch was frustrated 
niiraculou.sly (2 K. vi. 24, vii. G-7). After this, 
wre do not hear of any more attempts against the 
Isi'oelitc rajiital. The ciineifbrm iiiscriptioiis show 
th.at towanls the close of his ixdgn'B^hadad was 
exposed to the assaults of a great conqueror, who 
was bent on extending the dominion of Assyria 
over Syria and Palestine, 'flivce scvor.al attacks 
npiaxir to have been m.aile by this prince ujioii Beii- 
j hadad, who, though he had the support of the 
[ Phoenicians, the Hittites, and the Hamathites, was 
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unable to offer any cHoitunI op{X)sitioii to the 
AsHyrian aims. Uis troops were worsted in se- 
veral engagements, an<l in tan* of them he lost us 
many as ‘JO ,000 men. It may have Imh*!! those 
circumstances which encouraged llazael, the servant 
of Benhudad, to munler him, and seize the t.^rone, 
whicli Elisha had declareil would a*rt-{iinly one dsiy 
be his (2 K. viii. Ih). lie may have thought 
that the Syrhuis would willingly acquiesce in the 
removal of a ruler under whomtliey had suffeied so 
many disiisters. The cliangc of i idei-s was not at 
fust pioduotive of any advantage to the Syrians. 
Shoitly after the accession of llazael (about B.G. 
SS4), lie was in his turn attacked by the Assyrians, 
wiio deteated him with gicat loss amid the fa>t- 
ui‘.sses of Anti-Lihanus. However, in his other 
wars he was moi e foi tunale. He i epulMtl an attack 
on IJamoth-tiilead, made by Ahaziah king of Judah 
and .lelioram king of Israel in conjuiudion (2 K. 
vili. ‘J8-P) ; ravaged the whole Israelite teiritory 
east of Joidjm (ih. x. 32-:l) ; behieg<Hl and took 
(Jatli (ill. xii. 17; romp. Ain. vi. 2); thieatened 
Jeiusnlem, which only eseaptsd hy paying a heavy 
i.iiisom (2 K. xii. 18); and estahlislnHl a speck's of 
.su/erainty <»ver Israel, which he maintained to the 
•lay of his death, and han<le<l down to Bcuhadad, 
liis son (2 I\. xiii. 2-7, and 2‘J). This prince in 
the euilier |Knt of his leigri hail the same good for- 
tune ns hi.s father. Like him, lie *• oppi-essod 
Niael,’* and added various cities of the Israelites to 
his o>vn domiiiioii (2 K. xiii. 25) ; hut at last a de- 
liverer ajijK'aiwl (veise 5), and Jofish, the son of 
.Ie]n»a1inz, “heat Ha/ael thiice, and recovereil the 
<‘itie.s of Israel *’ (verse 25). In the next u'ign still 
1‘urther advantages weie gaincil by the Israelites. 
JeiolKiam II. (ah. B.u. 8SG) is said to have “ riH*o- 
M'led Damascus” (ih. xiv. 28), and though this 
ina^ not mean that he captunHl the oily, it at least 
iiiiplies that he obtained a certain influein’e over it. 
'I’lie mention of this ciicunistance is followed by a 
long pause, (lining which we hear notliing of the 
.8yiiaiis, and must therelore conclude tliat their re- 
lations with the Israelites eontinued peaceable. 
When they leappear nearly a century later (ah. 
i».r. 742) it is as allies of Isiael against Judah 
(2 K. XV. 27). Wo may susjiect that the chief 
cause of the union now established between two 
}»i>wci-s wliich had hoen so long hostile, wus the ne- 
cl•^^sity of combining to ic.sist the Assyrians, who at 
the time were steadily jiursuing a policy of en- 
croachment in this quarter. &riptui'e mentions 
the invasions of Pul (2 K. xv. 19; I Chr. v. 20), 
and Tiglatli-Pilcsor (2 K. xv. 29 ; 1 Chr. v. 26) ; 
and there is reason to believe that almost every 
Ashviian monarch of tlie jjeiioJ made war in this 
direction. It seems to have been duiing a pause in 
the htruggle that Rezin king of Dama.%us, and 
Pekah king of Israel, resolvcil conjointly to attack 
Jciushlem, intending to depose Ahaz mid set up as 
king a creatine of their own (Is. vii. 1-6 ; 2 K. 
XV i. 5). Ahaz may have been already suspected 
of a fiiondly feeling towaids Assyna, or the object 
may simply have been to consolidate a power ca- 
pable of effectually opposing the aims of that 
iMiuntry. In either case the attempt signally failed, 
and only broight about more rapidly tlic evil 
against winch the two kings wished to guard. Je- 
rusalem successfully maintained itself against the 
eoriihinoil attack ; but Elath, which had been for- 
merly built by Azai'iali, king of JUilali, in teriitory 
vcganleil as Syrian (# K. xiv. 22), having lieen 
k'lkcn and retained by Rezin (ib. xvi. 6) — Ahaz was 
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ill bleed to thiow himself into the arms of TiglntU- 
Pilcscr, to ask aid lioin him, and to accept volun- 
taiily the ]H>.sitioii of an Assyrian feioLitory (ih. 
xvi. 7-8j. The aid sought w'as given, with the im- 
portant lesult, that Rezin was slain, the kingdom ot' 
Damascus brought to an end, and the city itself 
d&>troyed — the inhahitanfs being can-ied caj)ti\e 
into Assyria (ibid, veisc 9; comp. Is. vii. 8 and 
Am. i. 5). 

Jt was h>ng before Damascus recovered frem this 
siMious blow. As Isaiiili and .\mos had piophcsied 
in the day of her pros]MMity, that Damascus should 
lx* “tiiken away Lorn being a city and be a ruinous 
heap’* (Is. xvii. 1), that “a liie should lx; sent 
into the house of Hazael, which should devour the 
jwdaws of Benhadiid” (Am. i. 4); so Jeremiah, 
wilting about li.C. 600, declares ** Dainsuscus is 
mtrvd feeble and turneth hoi*splt to ilee, and fear 
hath seized on her; anguish' .and sonows have taken 
her. as a woman in traxail. Hnw' is the city of 
piaisc nut Icfi^ the city of my joy!” (Jer. xlix. 
24-5.) We do not know at what time Damascus 
was rebuilt; but Strabo says that it w.as the most 
famous place in Syiia during the Persian ^loiiod 
(xvi. 2, §19); and we find that before the battle 
of Issus it was selei'ted hy Doiius ns the city to 
which he should .send for better security the groatoi 
IKutofhis tieasiues and valiinhles (Air. Kxp. Al. 
ii. 11). Shoitly after the battle of Issus it was 
taken by Parmcnio (ibid.) ; and fiom this time it 
eontiniuHl to be a place of some impoiianee under 
the (iieeks; iH'coiuing however decidedly stvond to 
Antioch, which was raised up its a rival to it hy 
the 8eleucida*. Fioni the monaichs of this house 
it passed to the Romans, who became masters of it 
in the war between Pompey ami Mithiidatos {Mas, 
Ohoren. i. 14 ; comp, Josei>h. Ant, Jud, xiv. 2, 
§2 ; and App. Hell, Mithr, p. 244). At the time 
of the (losjx'l history, and of the apostle Paul, 
it Foriiicil a^ part of the kingdom of Aretas (2 (lor. 
xi. 22), an Arabian prince, who like the princi's 
of the bouse of Heml, held his kingdom under the 
Romans (Joseph. Ant, Jmi, xvi. 11, §9). A little 
later it was leckoiied to Decapolis (Plin. Jt, AL 
V. 16), after which it became a pnitof the province 
know'll ns Plux'iijcia Libanesia (Ilieiocl. Ht/ntcd. p. 
717). It gicw m inaguiliecncx* under the Oioek 
oinjK*roi-s, and w‘hc>n taken by the Mahometan Arabs 
in A.D. 624, was one of the fiist cities of tlie 
eastern world. It is not necessary to trace its sub- 
sequent gloricsainder the Caliphs, tlie Sanux'iis, and 
the Tuiks. It may how’cver be noticed that, thcie 
has scarcely been .an intciTuption to its prospeiity, 
and that it is still h city of 150,000 inhabitants. 

Damascus has .always been a gieat centre for 
trade. The dilliculties and dangers of tlie moun- 
tain passes to the west of Aifti-Libanus made the 
line of traffic between Egy]it and Upper Syiia 
follow the circuitous route hy Damascus rather 
than the diiect one through Omde-Syria, while the 
trade of Tyie with Assyria and the East gener.ally, 
passed naturally tlirough Dania.scus on its way to 
Palmyra and the Euphrates. Ezekiel, bpeaking of 
Tyre, says, “ Damascus wa.s tliy mei chant in the 
mnltitudc of the wares of thy makinij, for the mul- 
titmle of all riches ; in the wine of Helbon,^nd 
white wool,” It woiiM appear from this that Da- 
mascus took m(anufai;tured goods from the PIhm'iiI- 
claiis, luid supplied them in exchange with wool 
and wine. The former would he pioducfnl in 
abundance in Coele-.Syria and the valleys of the 
Anti-Li)pnus range, while the latter seems to have 
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been grown in tlic vidiiity of a village still 

famous for the proilum* of its vinos, 10 or 12 miles 
from Damascus to the north-west {Oeogrnph, Jottr, 
vol. xxvi. p. 44). But the passage trade of Da- 
mascus has prol^bly been at all times more im- 
poiiiuit than its direct commerce. Its merchants 
must have profited laigdy by ^he caravans which 
continually passed through it on their way to 
distant countries. It is uncertain whether in eoirly 
times it hod any impoiiant mimufactnres of its 
own. According to some expositors, the ])assage in 
Amos iii. 12, which we translate Damasons 
on a couch” (fiSny moans really ** on [ 

the datnaah couch,” - wSich would indicate tiutt 
the Syrian city had hecoihc famous '{or a textile 
rsbi'ic as early as the dghth century D.G. l^ere 
is no doubt that such a fabric gave rise to our 
own word, which has its 00001011)011 in'.Araldc 
os well as iu most of the languages of modem En- 
rd))c ; hut it is (piestionable whathor either this, or 
the peculiar method of working in steel, which lias 
impresse(| itself in a similar way upon the speech 
of the world, .was iaventod by the Damascitncs 
before the Mahometan era. In ancient tiroes they 
were probably, rather a consiiming than a pro- 
ducing people, 9S the jMissoge in Ezekiel clearly 
indicates. 

Certain looalitiea in Damascus are shown as the* 
site of those Scinptufal events which especially in* 
tcrest us in its history. A ** long wide thorongb- 
fare” — ^leading dii'cct from one the gates to the 
Castle or palace of the I’asKa — is ** called by the 
guides *»Straight’ ” (Acts ix. 11) ; hut the natives 
know it among themselves, as ^Hhe Street of 
Bazaaia” f Stanley, p. 412). The house of Judas 
is shown, oat it la 'not iu the street ^^Strai^V’ 
(Pococke, ii. 1 19). That of Ananias is also pi^ntod 
out. The scene of the conversion is coutidently 
said to be ** an open gi*ecn spot, surrounded by treee,” 
and used as the Christian hnrial-groiind ; but this 
spot is^oD the eastern side' of the city, whereas |5t» 
Paul must hai'c appi’oached from the south dr. west, 
Agaih it appeiuu to bo certain that four distinct 
spots .have been .pointed out at different times” 
(Stanley, p. 412V as the place where the ** groat 
light suddenly shined from heaven ” (Acts ix. S) ; 
(to that little confidence can he plact^ in ibiy of 
them. The point of the walls at which St. Paul 
was let down by a ^ket (Acts ix. 25 ; 2 Cor. xi. 
33) is also shown'; and, as this locdity is frto 
ft'om objection, it may be acoepiea, if wc think 
that ‘the tmdition^ whidi has h^n so faithless or 
so iinoertaiii in other leasts, has any vahie here. ^ 

111 the vicinity of Damascus certain places are 
shown, traditioualW connected with the prophet 
Elisha ; but these local l^ids ai;^ nfoessariJy even 
more doubtful than thedb which have reference to {lie 
oompamtively i^coent age of the Apqstlte. 

(See Stanley’s Simii and ralestihej Maondrell’s 
Jofimc}/ to Damascus ; Addison’s Damascus and 
Palmyra ; Pooodee’s Travels ; and especially Por- 
teps Five Years in Damascus, and his account of 


• Gesenius has pointed out a slight diflhrence be- 
twe^ the two derivations ; the verb being active In 
the mtter and passive in the former (2%es* 3^6), 
This Is quite in keeping with the uncertainty which 
attends many of these ancient paronomastic deriva- 
tions (compare Abkl, Bknjawin, and others). 

* The Itoqnent variations in the J^XX. forbid ab- 
aolote reliance on these numbers ; and, in addition, 
it should not be overlooked that .the consiiiffn Nnm. 
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the cmiiitr)’ round Daraa(M!U8 in the Oeoffraphieal 
Journal, vol. xxvi.) [G. R.] • 

DAN. 1. (I*^ ; Adp ; Joseph. Adp, BeSuMTOP 
dp Ttpes efroiep xard rijp 'EXA. yXihrap ; Dan), 
The t^h son of Jacob, and the first of Bilhali, lla- 
chcl’s maid (Gen. xxx. 6). The origin of the name 
is given in the exclamation of Rachel — ** * God hath 
judged me (^S j'4, dananni) . . . and given me a son,’ 
ihei'efbre she called his name Dan,” 1 , e. ** judge.” In 
the blessing of Jac^ (Gen. xlix. IG) this play on the 
name is ivpeatsd-r^ Dan shall * judge (J'*!', yadin) 
his peojfde.” Don was own brother to Nnphtali ; ami 
as ti;c son of Rachel’s mtaid, in a (‘loser relation with 
Rachel’s sons, .lascph and Benjamin, than with the 
other merobers qf the family. It may be noticed 
that there is, a close affinity between his name and 
that of Dinah, the only (laughter of .larob whose 
name is pi-estn-ved. 

*rhe reconls of Dan are unuMially lueagro. Of 
tile pati'iarch himself no pci'soiial liistorv is, unfor- 
tunately, preserved. Only one son is attributed to 
him (Qen. xlvi. 23); hut it may he observed tliat 
** Hiishim *’ is a plural fomi, as if tlie name, nut of 
on individual, hut of a family ; and it is I'emarkahle 
‘-rwhether as indicating that sonic of the deM«nd- 
nnts of Doit aro omitted in thef« lists, or from other 
causrs — that when the people were iiiimhercd in 
the wildenicss of Sinai, this was, with the cxc(*p- 
rion of Judah, the most numerous of all the tribes, 
eontaining 62,700 men able to serve. The ]iosition 
of Dim during the mai'ch through the-desi^-t was on 
the north aide of the tabenmcle (Nnm. il. 25). 
Here, with his brother Na))btali, and Asher, tlie 
sun of Zilpah, before him, was hit station, the 
biniJniost.ot the long precession (ii. 31, x. 2.5). 

The napies of tive “captain” (ftt'^3) of the Iribc 
at this tim(^, fUid of llic ” ruler” (tin* Hebiew woni . 
is^ tf]|P fdme as before), who was one of tlie sjiies 
(xiih .|2)|- are presen’M^ So also is the name 01 
bnh ^ho^ played a pronihnent part at that time, 
**Aholiah the son of AhiSamneh, of the trila* 
of Data,” (vnocipted witli Bezalrel in the design 
and construction of the fittings of the tabernacle 
(Exod. xxxi. 6, &c.). Die numbers of this tribe 
were not snbject to the violent fiuctuatiuiis wliicli 
inci’eascd or diminished some of its brethren (comp, 
the figurqs giveij; in Num. i. and xxvi.), and it 
arriveAat the threshold of the Promisi'd Land, and 
passed ordinal of the rites of Boal-peor (Nmn. 
XXV, ^ with on incite pf 1700 on the earlier 
census.1> The remaining notices of the tribe liefoic 
the passagh of the .Iordan are unimportant. It 
furnished a •'prince” (ATost,® as before) to tlie 
apportionment of the land ; and it was ap|.iointe<l 
to stand on Mount I'^hal, still ia rompiny with 
Nnphtali (but opposite to the other related tribes), 
at the ^remouy of blessing and cursing (Dent. 
xxvK. 13). After thiq nothing is heard of Dan till 
the specification of the inheritance allotted to him 
’ (Josh. xii. 48). He w;as tiie last of the tribes to r(^ 
reive his portion, and that portion, accoiriing to th(> 
i-ecordof Joshua-^-slronge ns it' appears in the face 
of the numbers just quoted — was U^shiallest of tlie 

i. Is of fighting men, that of xxvi. of the ** children 
of Reuben,** &c., and therefore probably without that 
limitation. ^ 

• Thi^ one word is ren^red in the A. V. by 
*• prince,** “ ruler,’* “ captain,** “ chief,” and “ go- 
vernor.** 

I 
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twelve.^ Bat notwithstanding its sninllness it had 
eminent natanU advantages. On the north and east it 
was completely embraced by its two brother-tribes 
Ephraim and Benjamin, while on the south-east 
and south it joined Judah, and was thus sun-ounded 
by the three most powei-ful states of the whole 
confederacy. Of the towns enumerated as forming 
** the * border ' of its inheritance,'* the most easterly 
which can now be identiiied are Ajalon, Zorah (Zs^ 
reah), and Ir-Shemesh (or Beth-shemesh ; which 
see). These places aro 6n the slopes of the lower 
ranges of hills by which the highlands of Benjamin 
and Judah descend to the bi^ maiitimc plain, 
that plain which on the S. boro the distinctive 
name ol' the Shcfclah,” and more to the N.*, of 
“Sharon." From Jnpho — afterwards Joppa, and 
now Kd/rt—on the north, to Kkron and Gath- 
rimmon on the south — a length of at least 14 miles-^ 
that noble tract, one of the most fertile in the whole 
of Palestine, whs allotted to this tribe. By Josephut 
{Ant. V. 1, §2*2, and 3, §1) this is extended to Ash- 
dod on the south, and Dor, at the foot of Oai-mcl, on 
the north, so as to embnu^ the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the great plain. But this rich distrtet, the 
corn-field and the garden of the whole south of Pales- 
tine (Stanley, S. and P. 258), which was tberichest 
pi izo of i^hoenician conquest many centuries later,* 
and which even in the now degenerate state of thp 
country is enormously productive, was too valuable 
to be given up without a struggle by its original 
possessors. The Amorites accoidingly forced the 
cliildren of Dan into the moimt^, tor they would 
not suffer them to come down into the vaUey" 
^Judg. i. 34) — forced them up from the corn-fields 
of the plain, with their deep block soil, to -the vil- 
Inges whose ruins still crown the lillls tliat skirt the 
lowland. True, the help of the gi'eat tjdbc so cloaell^ 
connected with Dan was not wanting at this juiie- 
ture, and “ the hand of the children of Joseph,” 
t. e. Ephmim, ** prevailed against the Amorites” 
tor the time. But the same thing soon occuiTcd 
again, and in tlie glimpse with which we are after^ 
wards favouied into the intenor of the tribe» iir the 
history of iU great hero, the Philistines taken 
the place of the Amorites, andiwith the same result. 
Although Samson comes down*' to the “vinc- 
yanls of Tlmnath” and the valley of Soiek, yet 
it is from Mahaneh-Dan — the fortified camp of 
Dan, between Zorah and Eshtad, behind Kiijath- 
jearim — that he descends, and it is to that natural 
iiLstncss, the -residence of his father^ that he ^*goos 
up '* again after his ciicountei-ay and that he is at 
last home to his &mily sepulchre, the burying-plaoe 
of Manoah (Judg. xiv. 1, 5, 19, xtii. *25, zvi. 4; 
comp, xviii. 12, xvi. 31). 

These conHideratioiis enable us to u^erstand bow 
it happened that long after the partiti^'of the land 
“ aJ the inheritance of the Danites bad'not fillen to 
them among the trilics of Israel ** (Judg. xviii. 1). 

e The enumeration of the tribes in this record is 
in the order of their topographical po8iti6n,.froin 8. 
to N. It is remarkable that Dan is named alter 
Naphtali and Asher, as if already associated with the 
northern position afterwasds oodhpied by the city 
Dan. This ia also the ease in Judg. 1. S4, and 1 Chr. 
nil. 35. The writer is not aw^re that any explana- 
tion has been offered of this apparent anomaly. 

• See the inaeription of king Esmunoxar, os inter- 
preted by Stanley {8. # P. 278, 238). 

* Ewald ascribes it to their being engaged in com- 
iwree {Dichtert i. 130); This xbay have been the 
case with Asher, but can hardly, for the reasons od- 
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They perhaps furnish a i^eoson for the absence of 
Dan the gi'eat gathering of the tribes against 
Sisera ' (Judg. v.- 17). They also explain the wai>k 
like and independent character of the tribe be- 
tokened in the name of their head-quartei’s, as 
just quoted — Mahaneh-Dan, ** the camp, or host, 
of Dan'*— in the fact specially insisted on and i-e- 
iterated (xviii. 11, 16, 17) of the complete equip- 
ment of their 600 wan-iorsc “apiiointed with wea- 
pons of war,” — and the lawless fi'eebooting style 
of thdr behaviour to Micak. There is something 
very chaincteristic in the whole of that most fresh 
and {ut.ei'esting story pi'eserved to us in Judg. xviii. 
— a narrative without a parallel for the vivid glance 
it aftbids into the manners of that distant time — 
characteristic* of boldness and sagacity, with a vein 
of gi'im sardonic humour, but undeforracd by any 
lumecessary bloodshed. 

In the ‘‘security" and “quiet” (Judg. xviii. 7, 
10*) of their ridi nprihera possession the Danites 
enjoyed the leisure* and ropose which liad been 
denied them in their originid seat. But of tlie fate 
of the ciij to which they gave “ the name of their 
father” (Josh. xix. 47), we khow scarceTy anything. 
The strong rdigions feeling which made the Danites 
so anxious to ask oounsri of God from Micah's 
Levite at tJie (ximmencement of their expedition 
(Judg. zviij* 5), and afterwards take him away witli 
them to be a priest unto a tribe and a family in 
Israel,'* may have pointed out their settlement to 
the notice of Jero^m as a fit place for his noi-th- 
em ' sanctuary. But beyond the exceeilingly ob- 
scure notice in Judg. xviii. 30, we have no infor- 
mation ^ on this^bject. ‘ From 2 Chr. ii. 14 it would 
appear that the Danites had not kept their purity 
of lineage, but had'inteiinarried with the Phoeni- 
cians of the country. (See an chsboration of this 
jn Blunt, Coinou^naes, Pt. II. iv.) 

In the time of David Dan still kept its place 
ipiong the tribes (I Chr. xii. 35). Asher is omitted, 
but the “ prinoe of the tribe of Dan ” is mentioned 
in the'list of 1* Chr. xxvii. 22. But iit>m this time 
forward the name as applied to the tribe vanishes ; 
it is kept alive only by the northern dty. In the 
geneali^es of 1 Cor. ii. to xii. is omitted cn- 
tirdy, which is remarkable when tlie great fame of 
Samson and the warlike (haracter of the tribe arc 
considered, and can only be accounted for by sup- 
posing that its genealogies perished. It is per- 
haps allowable to suppose thtfl little care would be 
taken to preserve the records Of a tribe which had 
left its original seat near the hesui-quarters of the 
nation, and given its name to a disbiut qity notorious 
only as the seat of a rival and a forbidden worship. 
Lastly, Dan is omitted from the list of those who 
were s^ed by the An^el in the vision of St. John 
(Rev. vii: 6-7). , 

The mention of this tribe in the “blessings” of 
Jacob and Moses must not be overlooked, but it is 

vaficed above, have been so with Dan. The “ ships ” 
of Deborah’s song are probably only a bold figure, in 
allusion to Joppa. , * 

a The complete appointment of these warriors is 
perhaps a more oertuin sign of the tribe being prac- 
tised in war, when wo recollect that it was the Phi- 
listine policy to deprive of thrir arms those whdhi 
they h^ conquered (comp. 1 Sam. xlii. 16-2], and 
perhaps also Samson’s rude weapon, the Jaw-bone). 

^ For “ the captivity of the land,’’ Ewald 
pre^Kwes to read “ of the ark,** ; that is, till the 

time of Samnel (1 Sam. iv. 11), Oetch. ii. pt. 2. 233. 
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difficult to extract any hiitihfiictory meaning fioin 
them. llei-diM-’s inteiinvtation ns given by Prof. 
Stanley will litly <’lose this, notice. 

“ It is doubtful whether the delinwition of Dan 
in Jacob’s ble-..-ijJg relates to tlie origiind settlement 
on the western outskirts, of Judah, or to the north- 
ern outpost. Herder’s explanation will apply 
almost ctpially to both. * Ihin,* the judge, ‘shall 
judge his f)eople ;* he the son of the concubine no 
les> than the sons of Leah ; he the frontier tribe no 
less than those in the places of honour shall be ‘ as 
oiu* of the tribes of Isnwl.* * Dan shall be a sei-pcnt 
by the way, an adder in the pith,’ that is of the 
invading enemy by the north or by the west, 

‘ that biteth the heels of the hoi'se,’ the indigenous 
serpent biting the foreign horse unknown to Isiiudite 
warfare, ‘ so that his rider shall fall bsickwai-ds.* 
And his war-cry as from the frontier fortressfti 
sliiill be ‘ For Thy salvation, 0 Lord, 1 have 
waited f ' In the blessing of Moses the southern 
Don is lost sight of. The northern Dan alone fl)>- 
p^irs, with the same charucterUtics though under 
a dilferent im.age ; * a lion’s whelp * in the far north, 
as Judah in the for south: ‘ he shall leap from lia- 
shan^ — from tlie slopes of Ilormon, whero he is 
couched watchii^ for his prey.” 

2. (P ; Adi^ ; Joseph, rh Advoy ; Ban.) The 
well-known city, so familiar as the moi.t northom 
landmark of Palestine, in the common PX|)ression 
“ from Dan even to Beershebji.” The name of the 
pbice was originally Latsu or Lcsiikm (.Josh. xix. 
47). Its inhabitants lived “ aller the manner of 
the Zidonians,” t. e. engaged in commerce, and 
without delonce. But it is nowh<pB said that they 
were Phoeiiiciiuis, though it may perhaps l)C in- 
ferred from the parentage of Huram— his mother 
“ of the daughtci's of Dan,” his father “ a man of 
Tyre” (2 Chr. ii. 14). Living thus “quiet and 
secure,” they fell au easy prey to the active and 
practised freebooters of the Danites. They cou- 
lerred upon their hew acejuisition the name of 
their own tribe, “ after the name of their father 
who was honi unto Israel” (Judg. xviii. 29; 
Josh. xix. 47), and Laish^ccamc Dan. 

The locality of the town is specified with some 
minuteness. It wa.s “ far from Zidou,*' aiul “ in the 

valley (plDJJ, Emek) that is by (^) Beth-rehob,” 
but as this latter place has not been idcniiHed with 
certainty, the position of Dan must be a.sccrtaiued 
by other means. 

The graven image which the wandering Danites 
had stolen from Micah they set up in their new 
home, and a line of priests was established, wliich, | 
though belonging to the tribe of Levi and even ; 
descended from Moses, wdb not of the family of 
Aaioii, and therefore not belonging to the regular 
priesthood. To the form of this image and the 
nature of the idolatry we have no* clue, nor to the 
relation, if any, which existed b^ween it and the 
call-worship aU'^rwai-ds iiibUtutoi thero by Jero- 
boam (1 K. xijL 19, 30). The latter is alluded to b; 
Amos (viii. in a passage which possibly presei-vos 


* Acoordinff to Jewish tradition, Jacob’s blesdng on 
Dan is a prophetic allusion to Samson, the great 
“Judge” of the tribe; and the ejaculation with 
which it closes was that actually uttered by Samson 
when brought into the temple at Gaza. (See the 
Tdrgnm Ps. Jonathan on Ocn. xllx. 10, 17 ; and the 
quotations in Kalisch’s Oenesia ad loo. ) Modern critics 
likewise see an allusion to Samson in the terms of the 
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a formula of invocation or adjuration in use 
among the wurahipimrs ; but the passage is wiy 
obs(3ure. 

After the establishment of the Danites at ITaii 
it boeainc the at'kiiowlcdged extremity of the 
country, and the foimiila “ from Dan even to 
BeersheUi *’ is ficquent throughout the historical 
books (Judg. XX. 1 ; 1 Sain. iii. 20 ; 2 Sam. iii. 
10, xvii. 11, xxiv. 2, 15; 1 K. iv. 25). In the 
later records the form is reversed, and becomes 
“ from Bcei'hheba even to Dan ” (1 Chr. xxi. 2 ; 
2 Chr. XXX. 5). 

Dan was, with other northern dtics, laid waste 
by Benhachid (I K. xv. 20 ; 2 Chr. xvi. 4), and 
thiit is the last mention of the place. 

Various considerations would incline to the sus- 
picion that Dan was a holy place of note from a 
for earlier date than its coni^uest by the I'lanites. 
These are: — (1.) the extreme reluctance of the 
Orientals - — apparent in iminerous cases in the 
Bible — to initiate a sanctuary, or to adopt for 
worship any place which had not enjoyed a lopu- 
tation for holiues.s from prc-historic times. (2.) 
The conespoiideiu'e of Dan with B<H?rsh»*ba in con- 
nexion with the life of Abraham —the origin of 
Beersheba also bring, as has been noticed, enve- 
loped in some diversity of statement. (8.) More 
particularly ifo iniadeutal mention in the veiy clear 
and circumstantial narrative of (ieii. xiv. 14, as if 
well known oven at that very early period. Its 
mention in Dent, xxxiv. 1 is alsf> before the events 
related in .Judg. xviii., though still many ceutuncs 
later than the tjme of Abraiium. But the subject 
is very dilHcult, and we e.an hardly hope to arrive 
at mote than conjecture upon it. 

With regard to Oen, xiv, 14 three explanations 
suggest themselves. 1. That another pln(*c of the 
same name is intended. (S«'c Kniisrh, mi he. for 
an ingenious suggestion of Dnn-jnnu; anotlier is 
dispensed of by Prof. Stsinley, A’. ^ J*, toO.) 
Against this may be put the belief of Josephus 
(cornp. Ant, i. 10, §1, with v. 3, §1) JUid of 
.leronic {Onotnast. Lai.sa, comp, with Qmiest. 
Ilehr. in Genesinif xiv. 14), who both unhesU 
tatiugly ideutify the Dan of the Danites, near 
Paneiis, with the D;ui of Abiahain. 2. 'I'hat it is 
a prophetic anticipation by the sacred historian of a 
name which was not to exist till centuries later, 
just ns Samson has been held to be alluded to in 
the blessing of Dan by Jacob. 3. That (he (ms- 
sage originally contained an older name, as Laish ; 
and that w'hcn that was superseded by Dan, the 
new iinmc wtis inserted in the MSS. This last, is 
Kwald’s {Gesch. i. 73), and of the three is the 
most feasible, especially when we consider the ch.ip 
racteristic, genuine air of the stoiy in Judges, which 
fixes the origin of the name so circumstantially. 
Josephus {Ant, v. 3, §1) speaks positively of the 
situation of Laish as “ not for from'Mount IJbnnus 
and the springs of the lesser Jordan, near (ucar^) 
the great plain of the city of Sidon ” (compare 
also Ant. viii. 8, §4) ; and this, as just said, he 
identifies with the Dan in Geo. xiv. 14 {Ant. i. 


blessing, which they presume on that account to have 
been written after tlie days of the Jhdges (Ewald, 
Qeach. i. 02). Jerome’s observations (Qm. in Oen.) on 
this passage are very interesting. 

^ MoScs is doubtless the genuine reading of the 
name, which, by the insertion of an N, was changed 
by the Jews into Manassch, as it stands in tUu A. Y. 
of Judg. xviii. 30. [Mahasseh, 5.] 
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10| §1). In consonance with this arc the notices ‘ 
of St. Jeroihe, who deliver} the wonl “Jordan” 
fiom the names of its t>vo sources. I)tin, the 
westernmost and the smidlcr of the two, he places 
at four miles from I’aneas on the* road to Tyre. 
In perfeert agreement with this is the poNition of 
Tell el-JC(tfli, a iiiound from the foot of which 
giislies out “one of the largest fountains in the 
world,” the main source of the Jordan (Hob. iii. 
;i90-3 ; Stanley, 394, 5). The Tell itself,* rising 
from the plain by somewhat steep ti'rraces, has its 
long, level top strewed with ruins, and is very pro- 
bably the site of the town and citadel of Dan. The 
spring is callcMl el Ledddrit possibly n c‘on option of 
Dan (Hob. iii. 392), and the stream fixim the spring 
Nahr ed Dhan (Wilson, ii. 173), while the name, 
Tell el Kndi, “the Judge's mound,” agrees in 
signification with the ancient mtme.^ Doth Dr. 
Hobinson and Prof. Stanley give the exact agree- 
iiieiit of the sjKit with the requirements of Uic 
story in Judg. xviii. — “a good land and a laige, 
whcie tlieie is uu want of anything ihut is on llie 
earth” (Rob. '19(5; Stanley, as above). [O.] 

DAN-JA'AN (jy'Tj ; Aaviihv koL Odltdif ; 
Alex. Aavtaphv Ka\ lovidv ; Dan sitrestri<t)^ a 
place named only in 2 Sam. xxiv. 6 as one of the 
}ioinfa visited by Joab in taking the census of the 
jieoplc. It occui-s between (lilead and Zidon — and 
therefore may have been somewhere in the direc- 
tion of Dan (I.aish), at the sources of tlie Joixlan. 
The reading of the Alex. LXX. and of tlie Vulg. 
was evidently *Ty^ |1, Dnurjaar^ the nearest trans- 
lation of which is ** Daii in the wood.” This read- 
ing is approved by (xesenius, and agrees with the 
character of the country about 71'/ el- Kadi. Fttrst 
(Ifimdwdi'terhach, 303) compares Dati-jaan with 
Ikuil-jaan, a Phoeniciiui divinity whose name is 
found ou coins. Tlienius suggests that Jaan was 
01 iginally Laish, the having fallen away, and (Jf 
having been siilistitufwl for {Exeg, I/dhuch. 
on t^am. 257).“ There seems no reason for doubt- 
ing that the well known Dan is intended. We have 
«o record of any other Dan in the north, and even if 
this were not the ease, l>iin, as the accepte<l northoni 
limit of the nation, was too imixirtant a place 
to escape mention in such a list as that in the 
text. Dr. Schultz, the late Prussian Consul at 
Jorasalem, discovered an ancient site called Danian 
or Danyalf in the mountains above Khan-cn- 
NakAraf south of Tyre, which he proposes to 
identify with Dan-jaan (Van de Velde, Memoir^ 
306), but this requiixis confirmation. [G.] 

DANCE. As emotions of joy and sorrow 
univci'sally expi'ess themselves in movements and 
gestures of the body, efforts have been made among 
all nations, but especially among those of the south 
and east, in proportion os they seem to lie more 
demonstrative, to reduce to measure and to strengthen 
by unison the moie pleasurable — those of joy. 

I ho dance is spoken of in Holy Scripture uiii- 
voiually as symbolical of some rejoicing, and is 

* rhis agreement in meaning of the modem name 
with the ancient is so rare, that little dependence can 
tw placed on it. Indeed, Stanley (8. ^ P. 394 note) has 
shown grounds for at least questioning it. The modern 
names, when representatives of the ancient, generally 

, agree in sound, though often disagreeing in meaning. 

* Nrt a bad specimen of the wild and gratuitous 
suggestions which sometimes occur even in these, 
generally, careftil Manuals. 
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‘ often coupled for the sake of contrast with mourn- 
ing, as in Eccics. iii. 4, “a time to mouru and 
A time to dance” (comp. Ps. xxx. 11 ; Matt. xi. 
17). In the earlier penod it is found combined 
with some song or refrain (Ex. xv. 20, xxxii. 18, 
19 ; 1 Sam. xxi. 11); and with the t)D, or tam- 
! bourine (A. V. “ timbrel”), more especially in those 
impulsive outbursts of popular feeling which can- 
not find suflicient vent in voice or in gesture 
singly.** Nor is there any more stwmgly popular 
element tmc(»blc in the religion of tlie ancient 
Jews tluiii the opportunity so given to a prophet or 
prophetess to kindle enthusiasm tor Jehovah on 
momentous crises of naiioiinl joy, and thus root the 
theocracy in their drepest feelings, more especially in 
tliose of the women, themselves most easily stirml, 
and most capable of exciting othei's. The dance was 
regarded even by the Homans as the worship of the 
body, and thus had a plntx* amongst sacred things : 
“ Sane ut in religionibus saltaretur,” says Set x ius ad 
Vii*g. liwxtl, V. 73, ** haec ratio est, quod iiullam 
majoics nostri partem® coiqinns esse volueruut, 
quae non sentiiet religioucm.” Asimiku* sentiment 
is coiixeyed in Ps. xxxv. 10, — “ All my bones shall 
ssiy , Loitl, who is like unto thee ?’ * So the “ tongue ” 
is the best member among many, the “ glory ” (Ps. 
Ivii. 8) of the whole frame of flesh, every jiart of 
wliitdi is to have a share in the ]>raises of God. 
Sinnlai ly among the Greeks is ascrilied by Athcnacus 
to Socrates the following fragment — 

oi 3e KoXAurra 9cov( rtfiucriv dpiirrot 

cr iroA^4>‘ 

who also praises among styles of dancing rh f&ytpts 
feed dySptoSet (Athen. xiv. 627 ; comp. Arx. Alex, 
iv. 11). 

Dancing formed a part of the religious ceremonies 
of the Egyptians, and was also common in private 
entertainments. Many representations of dances 
both of men and women are found in the Egyptian 
jmintings. The “ feast unto the I.oixl,” which Moses 
proposed to Pharaoh to hold, was really a dance 
(jpi see below). 

Plato certainly (r^ey. vii. 6^ reckons dancing 
(HpXVO'is) as part of gymnastics (yvfivatrriK'fi ) . So 
far was the feeling of the purest peiiod of antiquity 
fiom attaching the notion of elfeminacy to dancing, 
that the idcius of this and of warlike exeicise aie 
mutually interwoven, and their terms almost cor- 
respond as symmyins (Horn. II. xvi» 617 ; comp. 
Creuzer, Hynib. ii. 367, iv. 474 ; and see especially 
Liidan de Salt passim). Women , however, among 
the Hebrews made the dance their especial means of 
expressing their feelings ; and when their husbands 
or friends returned frem a battle on liehalf of life and 
home, felt that they too ought to have some share 
in the event, and found that share in the dance of 
triumph welcoming them back. The “ eating and 
drinking and dancing” of the Amolekites is recorded, 
ns is the people's “ rising up to play ” (pH^, 
induding a revelling dance), with a bacit censure ; 
the one seems to mark the lower civilization of the 

^ The proper word for this combination is pHEP 
(Judg. xvi. 25 ; 1 Sam. xviii. G ; 2 Sam. vi. 5, 21 ; 
1 Clir. xiil. 8, xv. 29 ; Jcr. xxx. 19)^ though it also 
includes other senses. 

* Among llomans of a late period the sentiment 
had expired. “ Nemo fere saltat sobrlus, nisi forte 
insanit*’ (Cic. pro Mur. 14). Perhaps, however, the 
standard of morals would rather lead us. to expect that 
drunkenness was common than that dancing was rare. 

2 C 2 
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Amalekites, the other the looseness of conduct into 
which idolatry l»i the Ismelltos (Kx. xxxii. 6; 

1 Cor. X. 7 ; 1 Sam. xxx. 16). So among the 
Bedouins, native dances of men aie mentioned I 
(Lynch, De<id Sea^ 295 ; Shmley, 56, 466), and are 
probably an ancient custom. The Hebrews, how* 
ever, s.ave in such moments of temptation, seem to 
have left dancing to the women. But moie ospe* 
cially on such occasions of trium[>h, any woman 
whose nearness of kin to the cliampion of tlie 
moment gave her a pubKc character among her 
own sex, seems to have felt tliat it was her 




pai't to lead sucli a demonstiation of triumjdi, 
or of welcome; so Miriam (Ex. xv. 20) and so 
Jophth<*ih*s daughter (Judg. xi. .*14), and simi- 
larly there no doubt was, though none is men- 
tioned, a chorus and datice of women led by De- 
borah, as the song of the men by Barak (cump. 
.ludg. V. 1 with Ex. XV. 1, 20). Similarly, too, 
Judftli (xv. 12, 13) leads her own song and dance 
of triumph over Holofemes. There was no such 
leader of the clioir mentioned in the case of David 
and Saul. Hence whereas Miriam “answered” 
the entire chorus in Ex. xv. 21, the women in the 
latter case “ answered one another as they played ” 

^ The was dearly the women’s instrument. 
Bee the nflotment of the other different instruments 
to men in 1 Chr. xv. 16-21, and xvl. 0, 42 ; comp, 
also the of Ps. Ixvlii. 25. 

* Some commentators Iwve been at pains to point 
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(1 Sam. xviii. 7), that “answer” embodying tlw 
sentiment of the occasion, and forming the burden 
of the song. The “ coming out ” of the women to 
do this (Judg. xi. !14; 1 Siim. xviii. 6; comp. 

“ went out,” Kx. xv. 20) is also a feature worth/ 
of note, and implies tlie object of meeting, attend- 
ing upon, and conducting home. So Jephtliah's 
dauglitfT met her father, the “ women of all the 
cities ” came to meet and celebrate Saul and David, 
and their host, but Miriam in the same way “ goes 
out” before “ Jehovah ” the “ man of war,” 
whose presence seems implied. This marks the 
peculiarity of David's conduct, when, on the retiini 
of tlic Ark of God fnim its long sojourn among 
strangers and bonlerars, he (2 Sam. vi. 5-22) 
was himself choregus; and here too tlie women, 
with their' timbrels A (see especially v. 5, 19, 20, 
22), took an importiuit shai'e. This fact brings out 
more markedly the feelings of Saul’s daugiiter 
Miclial, keeping aloof fixim the occasion, and “ look- 
ing through a window ” at tlie scene. She should, 
in acconbuice with the examples of Miriam, &c., 
have herself led the female chiiir, and so come out 
to meet the Ark, and her lord. She stays witli the 
“ household ” (vcr. 20), and “ comes out to meet” 
him with reproaches, perhaps feeling that his xeal 
was a rebuke to her apathy. It was befora “ the 
bondmaids,” t. e, in leading that choir which she 
should have led, that he had “ uncovered” him- 
self ; an unkingly exposure as she thought it, which 
the dance reudeml necessary * — the weaiing merely 
the ephod or linen tunic. The occasion was meant 
to be popularly viewerl in connexion with David's 
subjugation of various enemies and accession to the 
throne of Israel (sw* 1 Chr. xii. 23 — ^xiii. 8) ; he 
acooivlingly thinks only of the honour of God who 
had so .advanced him, and in that forgets self (comp. 
Miiller, de Datide ant. Arc. IJgolini, xxxii.). From 
the mention of “damsels,” “ timbrels,” and “ dances” 
(Ps. Ixviii. 25, cxlix. 3, cl. 4), os elements of 
religious worship, it may perhap be inferred that 
David's feeling led him to incorporate in its rites 
that popular mode of festive celebration. This 
does not seem to have sunrived him, for as Saal- ^ 
schiitz romarks {Archaeol, der Uebr. vol. i. p. 299), 
in the mention of religious revivals under Uexekiah 
and Josiah, no notice of them occura; and this, 
although the “words,” the “writing,” and the 
“ commandment of David ” on such subjects, ai-e 
distinctly alluded to (2 Chr. xxix. 30, xxxv. 4, 15). 

It is possible that the banishing of this popular 
element, which found its vent no doubt in the 
idolatrous rites of Baal and Ai^tarte (as it ceiiainly 
did in those of the golden-calf, Ex. xxxii. 19), made 
those efforts take a less firm hold on the people 
than they might have done ; and that David's more 
comprehensive sohcriic might have retained some ties 
of feeling which wero thus lost. On the otlier hand 
was doubtless the peril of the loose morality which 
commonly attended festive dances at heathen shrines. 
Certiiinly in later Judaiiim the dance was included 
among some religious festivities, e,g, the feast of Ta- 
beniacles (Mishnn, Sttccah, v. 3, 4), where, however, 
the performers were men. This was, probably, a mere 
following the example of David in the letter. Also 


out that it was twt the act of dancing, hut the dress 
divested of upper robes which was the subject of . 
remark. But clearly the “dancing with all his^ 
might “ could hardly be done in the dignified costume / 
(ff royalty : every Hebrew would see that the one 
implied the other. Comp. £z. xxxii. 6, 25 
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in the earlier period of the Judges the dances of the 
virgins in l^iloh (Judg. xxi. 19*23) were certainly 
})ait of a religious festivity. It seems also from 
this lost instance clear, and from the others pro- 
Itable, that such dances were performed by maidens 
apart from men, which gives an additiotuil point to 
th« reproach of Miclial. Wliat the fiishion or 
figura of the dance was is a doubtful question ; nor 
is it likely to have lacked such variety as would 
adapt it to the various occasions of its use. The 
word !l3n means to move in a ring, or round; 
Avhence io^. xlii. 4 we find meaning a 

festive crowd, apparently as dancing in a ring. 
So whence means to turn. In 

modern Oriental dances a woman leads off the 
daince, the othera then follow her witli exact imita- 
tion of lier aitistic and gnu^eful attitudes. A 
jiiirallclism of movement is also incident to it 
(Siuilschut.z, ib. p. 301). Possibly Miriam so led 
her countrywomen. The same writer tiiinks that 
in Cant. vi. 13, the wuids (A.V. 

“ cumpiiny of two armies**) imply two rows of 
dancing girls, and that the address in the singular 
number, “ retura, leiui-n,** and again in vii. 1 aj)- 
plies to the movements of the individual ])ci*fonner 
in a kind of coTitre -danse. The interpi'etation, how* 
ever, <loes not i-cmove the obscurities of tlie passage. 

Diuiciiig also had its place among inei'ely festive 
amusements apart from any religious character 
(Jer. xxxi. 4, 13; Lam. v. 15; Mark vi. 22 , Luke 
XV. 25). The accomjilishmciits exhibited by Heik>- 
iiins’s daughter seem, however, to show that Dean 
'frcuch’s leinark on the last-named pnss.*ige that the 
(hinc(<rs were of couisc not the guests but hiicd 
portbrmers is hanlly to be receiA'od with sti'ictnm ; 
although the teiideucy of luxury in the east has no 
doubt been to reduce the estimation in which the 


shoie of the Ked Sen in safety, Miriam is represented 
as going forth striking the P)h» and followed by her 
sisters in fiiith, who join in ** with timbiels and 
dances** (K\. xv. 20). Ueie the sense of the 
{lassage seems to l)e, agreeably to the Auth. Vers., 
that the Hebrew women came foith* to dance, and 
to accompany their dance by a performance on tim- 
brels f and this is the view adopted by the majority 
of the Latin and English commentators. Parkhurst 
and Adam Clark do not share this opinion. Ac- 
a)rding to the former, Machol is **some fistular 
wind-instrument of music, with holes, as a flute, 

pijie, or ^e, from make a hole or opening ;** 

and the latter stiys, ** I know no place in the Bible 
where Machol and Machalath mean dance of any 
kind ; they constantly signify some kind of pipe.*' 
The Targumists very frequently render Machol as 
a musicM instrument. In Ex. xv. 20, Onkelos 
gives for Maefudath the Aramaic wonl p33n, 
which is precisely tlie same employed by him in 
Gen. xxxi. 27 for (Jinnoc (A. V. “ harp’*). The 
Arabic version hits for Machol in most places 

Pi. ti-anslatcd by Frcytag, in his 

Arabic Lexicon, “ a drum with either one or two 
faces ;” and tlie woixl (Ju^lg* xi* 34, A. V. 

** and with dances**) is rendered by “ songs.** 

Gesenius, Fiirst, and others, adopt for the most 
paii; the Septuagint rendering; but Kosemniiller, 
in his commentary on Eit. xv. 20, obseires that, 
on comparing the passages in Judg. xi. 34; 1 Sam. 
xviii. 6; and Jer. xxxi. 4, and assigning a mtional 
exegesis to their i‘ontexts, Machol must mean in 
these instnn(«s some musical instorument, prolaihly 
of the flute kind, and principally played on by 


imstime, as shaml in, is there held. (*hildren, of 
course, always did :md always will dance (Job xxi. 
1 1 ; Mutt. xi. 17; Luke vii. 32). Whilst in their 
*Sl;mcing dervishes** the Turks seem to have 
adopted into their system the enthusiastic raptui'es, 
at once martial and sacred, which {e.g. in the 
homun Salii) seem indigenous in many southern 
and eastern races from the earliest times. For 


women. 

In the grand Hallelujah Pralm (cl.) which closes 
that magnificent collection, the sacred poet exhoi ts 
mankind to praise Jehovah in His sanctuary with 
all kinds of music ; and amongst the instnimeuts 
mentioned at the 3ixl, 4tli, and 5th vcim^s is found 
Machol f which cminot here be consistently len- 
deicd in the sense of dancing. Joel Biill, whose 


further remarks Spencer, de Saltut. vet. Hebr., 
may be consulted (ITgolini, xxx.) ; and, for the 
Greek and Komaii dances, see Diet, of Ant. SaI/- 
tatio. [H. H.] 

DANCE. By this woi-d is rendered in the A. V. 
the Hebrew term Machol, a musical instru- 

ment of percussion, supiwscd to have been used by 
the Hebrews at an early period of their histoiy. 
Some modem lexicogi-aphers, who i-egatd Machdl as 
synonymous with RakSd, (Eccl. iii. 4), restrict 
its meaning to the exercise or amusement of dancing. 
But accotdiug to many scliolars, it also signifies a 
musical instrument used for accompanying the 
dance, and which Uie Hebrews therefore called by 
the same name as the dance itself. The Septuagint 
generally renders Machdl ** dancing :** occa- 

sionally, however, it pves a different meaning, as 
»n l*s. xxx. 11 (Heb. Bible, ver. 12), where it is 
ti^lated “joy,** and in Jer. xxxi. 4 and 

14, where it is rendered Hvyayofy^, “ assembly.** 
The Semitic versions of the 0. T. almost invariably 
interpret the word as a music^ instrument. 

On the joyous occasion when the Israelites escape 
from their Egyptian piusucrs, and I’cach tlie Arabian 


second preface HD^pn) to Mendelssohn’s 

Psalms contains the la^st treatise extant on the 
musical instruments mentioned in the Hebrew Bible, 
remarks : “ It is evident from the passage, ‘ Praise 
Him with the 7h/ and the Machol* that Machol 
must mean here some musical instrument, and tliis 
is the opinion of the majority of scholars.” Men- 
delssohn derives Machol from “ hollow/* on 

account of its shape ; and the author of Shiite 
ffaggibborim denominates it which he 

proMly intends for KiSapa, 

The musical instrument used as an accompani- 
ment to dancing is generally believed to liave been 
made of inetnl , open like 
a ring: it had many 
small bells attached to 
its boifler, and was 

played at weddings and jl fj ■ 

merry-makings by wo- ■ [I I 

fheu, who accoinpouied % g m 

it with the voice. Ac- ■ m 

cording to the author of JV ^ ^ 

ShUte Ilofjgihborim, the M 
Machol had tinkling lUutlnl InrtrumoiU. llnnr*. 

metal plates fastened on (Mmaeiw^.) 


1 
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wires, at intervals, witliiii the circle that formed the 
instrument, like the modern tamboui'ine ; according 
to others, a similar insti'umenf, also formed of a 
circular piece of metal or wood, but furnished with 
a handle, which ihe*i»erformer might so manage as 
to set in motion sovcml rings strung on a metal bar, 
passing from one side* of the instrument to the otlior, 
the waving of which produced a loud, meny^ouud. 

Some inodeni critics consider Madialaih the 
same with MacIwL Gesetiius, however, ti'aiislates 
the latter ** dancing,*’ whilst the former he rcndeis 

“ a stringed instrument,** from the root nSn, 
Acthiopic “ to sing.** W. M.J 

DAN'IKL I’™- >• 7* 8. &o.; Ear. 

viii. 2; Nch. x. C; 1 Clir. iii. t ; mid Ez, 

xiv. 14-, 20 ; xxviii. 3), the name of three (or four) 
])crsons in the Old Testament. 

1. The second son of David (Aa/xvi^A, Alex, 
AaKovla), ** bom unto him in Hebi*on,** ** of Abi- 
gail the Carmelitess ** (1 Chr. iii. J). In the 
parallel prtssage, 2 Siim. iii. 3. he is called Chileab 

i . e. like his fnther (?) ; AaXovtd ) . For the 
.Jewish explanation of tlic oi-igiti of tlie two names 
see Futrick ; Bo<*hart, Hicroztjic, ii. 55, p. BO.l. 

2. The fourth of “the greater prophets** (cf. 
Matt. xxiv. 15, irpo^rijs). Nothing is known of 
the parentage or family of Daniel. He .appears, 
however, to have >)eoii of royal or noble descent 
(Dan. i. .3; cf. .Joseph. x. 10, §l),and to have 
jxissessed considerable personal endowments (Dan. 
i. 4). He was taken to Babylon in “ tlie thiial 
year of Jehoiakim (b.c. 004),“ aixl tminod for the | 
king’s service with his three comjKinions. Like 
Joseph in earlier times, he gained the favour of his 
guai’diun, and wsis divinely supported in his res<»lvc 
to abstain from tlie “ king’s me.at ” for fear of de- 
filement (Dnn. i. 8-lU). At the close of his three 
yem's’ discipline (Dan. i. 5, 18), Daniel had an 
opportunity of exercising his peiatliur gift (Dan. i. 
17) of intei’pretiiig dreams, on the occ.asion of Ne- 
biichadiiez/ar’s decree against the Magi (Dan. ii. 
14 if.). In consequence of his sluxx^ss he was made 
“ruler of the whole province of Babylon,*’ and 
“ chief of the governors over all the wise men of 
Buhyion*’ (ii. 48), He afterwards interpreted the 
second droam of Ncbuchadnexzar (iv. 8-27), and 
the handwriting on the wall which disturbed the 
feast of Belslia/zar (v. 10-28), though he no longer 
held his olfKaal position among the magi (Dan. v. 
7, 8, 12), and probably lived at Susa (Dan. viii. 2 ; 
cf. .Joseph. Ant, x. It, §7 ; Bocliart, Omjr, Sticr, 
iii. 14). At the aceession of Darius [DAitiua] 
he was made first of the “ three presidents ** of the 
empire (cf. 1 Esdr. iii. 9), and was delivered from 
the lions* den, into which he had been cast for his 
faithfulness to the rites of his faith (vi. 10-2.3 ; cf. 
Bel & Dr. 29-42), At the accession of Cyrus he 
still retaineii his ptosiierity (vi. 28 ; of. i. 21; Bel 

* This date has given rise to many objections, 
because the fourth year of Jehoiakim is identified 
■with the first of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxv. 1). 

Various solntions have been proposed (cf. KeU, Einl, 
§1.33, 2) ; but the text of Daniel itself suggests tUs 
true explanation. The second year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s reign (ii. 1) falls afU'r the completion of the 
three years’ training of Haniel which commenoed 
■with his captivity (i. I, 5) ; and this is a clear indi- 
cation that the expedition mentioned in i. 1, was 
undertaken in the last year of thp reign of Nabu- 


8i Dr. 2) ; though he does not appear to have re- 
mained at Babylon (cf. Dan. i. 21), and in “the 
thii'd year ofCynis’* (b.c. 5.34) he saw his lost 
recorded vision on the banks of the Tigris (x. 1, 4). 
According to the Mahommedim tradition Dwiei 
returned to Jud.'usi, held the government of Syria, 
and finally died at Susa (Kohcnmililer, Schol. p. 
5, n.), where his tomb is still shown, and is visited 
by crowds of pilgrims. In tlie prophecies of Ezekiel 
mention is made of Ihiniel .os a pattern of righteous- 
ness (xiv. 14, 20) and wisdom (xxviii. 3); and 
since Daniel was still young at that 1i|||c (c. h.c. 
588-584), some Imvn thought that an^cr prophet 
of the name must ha\c liv«xi at some ea,rlicr time 
(Bleek), perhaps during the captivity of Nineveh 
(Ewabl, Die Propheten, ii. 5()0), whose fame 
was tiansfeiTcd to his later n.amcsake. Hitzig 
imagines ( Vorhemerk, §3) that the Daniel of 
Ezekiel was purely a mythical personage, whose 
protc>tyj>c is to be sfuigbt in Melchizedek, and that 
the ehaiacti‘r WiTS borrowed by the author of the 
book of Daniel as suited to his design. These sup- 
positions arc favoured by no interim! probability, 
and are unsupported by :uiy direct evidence. The 
Older of the names “ Noah, Daniel, and Job** (Ez. 
xiv. 14) sc«*ins to su^st the idea that they repre- 
sent the first ami last historic types of righteous- 
ness before the law and under it, combined with the 
ideal type (cf. Delitzsch, p. 271). On the other 
hand the narrative in Dan. i. 11, implies that 
Daniel was conspicuously distinguished for purity 
and knowledge at a very early age (cf. Hist. Sus, 
45), and he may have been nearly forty yeai-s old 
at the time of Ezekiel’s prophecy. 

Allusion has been nnule alremly to the cximpa- 
rison which may be instituted between Daniel .and 
Josepli, who stand at the beginning and the close of 
the divine history of the Jews, as lepreseiitaliNCs of 
the iruo God in heathen courts (Auberlen, Daniel^ 
p. 32, 3). In this resf'cct the position of Daniel 
must have exercised a powerful influence upon 
the foiTO of the revelations conveyed through him. 
And in turn the authority which he enjoyed renders 
the course of the e.\ile and the return clearly intel- 
ligible. By station, by education, and by cha- 
racter, he was peculiarly fitted to fulfil the ■work 
assigued f« him. He was not only a resident in a 
tbreign land, like Jeremiah or Ezekiel, but the 
minister of a foreign empire, and of successive 
dynasties (Dan. ii. 48 ; vi. 28). His political ex- 
jierience would naturally qualify him to give dis- 
tinct expression to the characteristics of nations in 
themselves, and not only in their relation to God’s 
people. His intellectual advantages were as re- 
maikablc as his civil dignity. Like the great Law- 
giver wlio was “ trained in all the wi^om of the 
Egyptians,** the gi-eat scei' was trained in tlie secrets 
of Chaldaean wii^otn, and placed at the head of the 
6(diool of the Magi (Dan. ii. 48). He was thus en- 
abled to preserve whatever was true in the traditional 
teaching of the East, and to cast his revelations into 

palassar, while as yet Nebuchadnezzar was not pro- 
perly king. But some fhrthcr difiBicalties remain, 
which appear, however, to have been satisfactorily re- 
moved by Niebuhr {Oeseh. Assur*s, 86 ff.). The date 
in Jer. xlvi. 2, is not that of the battle of Carcheinish, 
but of the w'arning of the prophet ; and the threats 
and promises in Jer. xxv. are consistent with the 
notion of a previous subjection of Jerusalem to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which may have been accomplished 
without resistance (cf. Niebuhr, a. a. O. ff. 368 ff.). 
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a form Huited their special character, But though ' 
engaged in the service ot'a heathen prince and familiar 
with Oriental leiirning, LXmicl was fiom the tirst 
distinguished by his strict observance of Uie Mosaic 
law (i. 8-1(5; cf. vi. 10, 11). In this way the 
third outward condition for his woik was satistied, 
and tit the close of the exile he offered a pattern of 
holiness for the instruction of the Dispersion of 
after times. (Of. Auherlen, Daniel^ 24, &c.) 

The e.\{ict meaning of the name is disputed. The 
full form (bsy/l) is piobably more correct, and in 
this the (/od appears to be not merely foitnative, but 
a pionoininal siitlix (as , so that 

the sense will be God in mi/ Jmii/e (C. B. Michaelis 
ap. Kosenmuller, Schol. §1). Others inteipret the 
wold Gie Jmlt/e of God, and the use of a yod for- 
mative is justified by the parallel of Melchizedek, 
&c. (Hit/jg, §2). This interpretation is favouicd by 
the Ohaldaean name, Belteshazzar 
i. 7, i. e. ifie priia e of Hcl ; Thcod. LXX. ; Ba\- 
rdffai>; Vnltj. Ihdtassar), which was given to 
Daniel at Babylon (D.in. i. 7), and contains a clear 
rel'erencc to his Ibriiier name. IIitzig*s inteiincta- 
tion (“ Palatw;hHyara=: wa/i Verzclu'cr**) 

has notliing to recommend it. Such changes hax'e 
been (‘oiiimon at idl times ; and for the simple 
assumption of a foreign name compare Gen. xli. 45; 
Kz. i. 11, V. 14 (Sheshliazzar). 

Various a^vioiyplial fiagmeiits attributed to Da- 
niel aic colhrtod by Fabricius ( QkL Pseudo V, T. 
i. 1 124), but it, is surprising that his fiune in later 
times seems to hax"e licen obM’Uied (Hottingcr, Ili'd, 
Orient. 92). Cf. Epiph. Vit. Dan. ii. p. 243, ed. 
Petav. ; 17/. Dan. ap. Fabric. ; .Joseph. Ant. x. 11. 

3. A descendant of Ithamar, xvho retumexf with 
Ezia to .Judaea in the time of “ Artaxerxes.*' [Ar- 
TVXicaxKS.J (Ezr. viii. 2.) 

4. A priest who sealed the covenant drawn up 

by Neheniiah n.(3. 445 (Neh. x. 6). He is pio- 
liably tlie .same as (3) ; :uid is confounded witli the 
])roph(‘t in tlie aiMKn yphal .addeiida to Daniel : J>aii. 
xiv. 1 (LXX., not Theoihit.). [B. F. W.] 

DANIEL, THE BOOK OF, is the earliest 
example of apocalyi>tic literature, and in a gmit 
degree the nu^el, according to which ail later apo- 
c.ily^)ses wcie constructed. In this nsjicct it stands 
at the head of a series of xxuitiiigB in which the 
deepest thoughts of the .Tewisli {leople found e-x- 
piession after the close of the piophetic era. The 
book of I'hioidi CEnocii], the .Jewish Sibyllines, 
and the fouith bocik of Ezia [2 Esukas], carry 
out with x’aried success and in dilferent direc- 
tions, the great outlines of universal history ivhich 
it contains ; and the *• Kevelation of Daniel re- 
*‘eived at last ite just completion in the Revelation 
of St. John. Without an inspiral type it is diffi- 
cult to Ctonccive how the later writings could hav’e 
been frame I ; and whatever jwlgment be formed as 
to the composition of the book, there can be no 
doubt that it exercised a gi rater intluetKxi upon 
the early Christian Church than any other xvriting 
of the Old Testament, while in the Gospels it is 
s|H*cially distinguished by the emphatic quotation of 
the^ Lonl (Matt. xxiv. 15, rh ^rfOky iih 
TOW irpo^^rov, . . 6 itvayiv^trKwy vocJrw. , .). 

1. In studying the book of Uuiicl it i.s of the 
utmost imporiimce to i-ecognise its apocalyptic cha- 
raett'r. It is at once an end and a beginning, the 
last form of prophecy and the first “ philosophy of 
history.** The nation is widened into tlie world ; 
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the restored kingdom of Judah into a universal 
kingdom of God. , To the old prophets Daniel 
stands, in some sense, as a commentator (Dan. ix. 
2-19) : to succeeding generations, as the herald of 
immaliate deliverance. The form, the style, and 
the point of sight of prophecy, am reliiiqiiih-hal 
upon the verge of a new period in the existence oi 
<ioil*8 peo]>le, and fiesh instruction is given to them 
sui^ to their new fortunes. The change is not 
abnipt and absolute, but yet it is distinctly felt. 
The eye and not ilie ear is the oipm of tlie Se**r ; 
visions anil not words are iweal^ to him. His 
utterance is clothed in a complete and aiiilicial 
shape, iUustratal by symbolic imagery and pointed 
by a sjiecific. purpose. The divine counsels lU’e 
made known to him by the ministry of angels (vii. 
16, viii. IG, ix. 21), and iu)t%y “the WoM of the 
Lord.** ,The seer takes his stand in the future 
rather than in the present, while the prophet seized 
on the elements of good and evil which he saw 
working around him and traced them to their tiniil 
issue. The one looked lbiwai*d from the present to 
the great “ age to come ;'* the other looked backwaid 
from “ the bust days ** to the trials in ivhich he is 
still placed. In prophecy the form and the essence, 
the human and divine were inseparably interwoven ; 
in rcx'elation the two elements can be conUunplatal 
apart, each in its greatest vigour, — the most con- 
summate art, and the most striking pmlictioiis. 
The Babylonian exile supplied the outwuixl* training 
and the inward neavsity tor this last form of divine 
teaching ; and the prophetic visions of Ezekiel form 
tlie connecting link between the chaiacteristic types 
•f levelation and prophecy. (Cf. Liicke, Fmac/i, 
i. 17 ff.; Ilitzig, Z>(//uV/, Vorbem. §9; Hilgenfeld, 
Die Jnd. Apok.j 1 ff.) [Danikl.] 

2. The language of ^e book, no less than its 
general form, belongs to an era of transition. Like 
the book of Ezra, Daniel is coinpssal partly in the 
vernacular Aramaic (Chaldee), .and parily in the 
sacred Hebrew. The introduction (i, — ii. 4 a) is 
written in Hebrew. On the ocnision of the “ Sy- 
riac** (n'P"1K, trvpurr^f syriace, i.e. Aramaic) 
answer of the (3)nldiuatns, tlie langungc changes to 
Aramaic, and this is retained till the close of the 
seventh chapter (ii.46 — vii.). *J’he pei.son.al intni- 
luction of Daniel ns the xvriter of the text (viii. H 
is marked by the rcsumjdion of the Hebrew, whicn 
continues to the close of the biK)k (xiii. — xii.). The 
clnuncter of the Hebrew bears llie closest affinity to 
that of Ezekiel and Habakkuk, or in other woids to 
those jirophets xvho HvimI nearest to the assumed 
age of Dsuiiel ; but it is less marked by peculiar 
fonns .and corruptions than that of Ezekiel. The 
Aramaic, like tliat of Ezra, is also of an earlier 
tbnn (cf. Maurer, Comm, in Dan. 87) than exists 
in any other ('haldaic document, but as the Tar- 
gums— the next most .ancient specimens of the lan- 
guage — were not committed to wiiting till about 
the Christian era, this fact cannot be insistal on ns 
a proof of remote antiquity. It is, however, worthy 
of notice that J. D. Michaelis affiimed, on purely 
linguistic grounds, that the Ixiok was no late 
compilation, though he ipiestional the authenticity 
of some part of it (c. iii. — vii. ; cf. Keil, AcAr. d. 
Kinl. §135, n. 4). In addition to these two great 
elements — Aramaic and Hebrew — the book of Da- 
niel contains traces of other languages xvhich in- 
dic.ate the {Xiculiar position of the xvriter. The use 
of Greek technical temis (cf. §10) marks a jxa'iod 
when commerce hiul already united l*craia an<l 
Greece; and the occurrence of peculiar xx’onls which 
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admit of an explanation by reference to Aiiau and 
not to Semitic roots (Dclitzscli, p. 274) is almost in- 
explicable on the supposition that thepiophccies are 
a Palestinian forgery of the Moccabacra age. 

3. The book is generally divided into two nearly 
equal parts. The first of these (i. — vi.) contiuns 
chiefly historical incidents, while Uie second (vii. — 
xii.) is entirely apocalyptic. This division is fuiw 
ther supported by the fact that the details of the 
two sections are arrangod in order of time, and that 
the commencement of the second section falls earlier 
than the close of the first, as if the writer himself 
wished to mark the division of subject. But on 
the otlior hand this division takes no account of the 
difference of language, nor ttf the change of person 
at the beginning of c. viii. And though the first 
section is mainly hi^riuil, yet the vision of c. vii. 
finds its true foundation and counterpart in c. ii. 
Ki*om these circiiiiistjuices it sreins better to divide 
the book (Auberleii, pp. 3G If.) into three parts, 
'fhe firet chapter foiTns an introduction, 'fhe next 
six chapters (ii. — ^vii.) give a geneial view of the 
progressive history of the powers of the world, aud 
of the principles of the divine government as seen 
in events of the life of Daniel. The remainder of 
tlie book (viii. — xii.) traces in minuter detail the 
foriunes of the people of God, as typical of the fbr- 
tunes of the Church in all ages. Ilie second section 
is distinguished by a remui'kable symmetry, it 
opens with a view of the great kingdoms of the 
earth revealed to a heathen sovereign, to whom 
they apiicared in their outward unity and itpicndour, 
and yet devoid of any tnie life (a metid colossus) ; 
it closes with a view of the same powers as seen % 
a pniphet of God, to whom they were displayetl in 
their distinct ohaiactei's, as instinct with life, though 
of a lower natuie, and displaying it with a tenible 
energy of action (Orjplat four beasts). The image 
under which the manifestation of God’s kingdom is 
foreshown corresponds exactly with this twofold 
exhibition of the Worldly jiowers. “A stone cut 
without hands,” ** hccomiug a great mountain and 
filling the whole earth” ^Ihui. ii. 34, 35)--a rock 
and not a metal — is contrasted with the finite pro- 
{Kuitions of a statue moulded by man’s art, as “ the 
Son of man,” the representative of humanity, is the 
true Lord of that lower creation (Gen. i. 30) which 
symbolizes the spirit of mere earthly dominions 
(Dan. vii. 13, 14). The intennedinte chaptera 
(iii. — vi.) exhibit a similar con'espondence, while 
setting forth the action of God among men. The de- 
liverance of the friends of Daniel from the punish- 
ment to which they were condemned for refusing 
to peribrm an idolatrous act at the command of 
Nebuchadnezzar (ch. iii.), answera to the deliverance 
of Daniel from that to whicli he was exposed by 
eontiniiing to serve his God in spite of the edict of 
Darius (ch. vi.); and in the same way the degra- 
dation, the repentance, and the restoration of Nebu- 
charhiezzni’ (ch. iv.) foims a striking contrast to the 
sacrHi^ions pride and death of Belshazzar (ch. v. 
22-31 ). The anungeroent of the lost section (viii. — 
xii.) is not equally distinct, though it offers traces 
of a similar disposition. The description of the 
progress of the Grecian power in c. viii. is further 
developed in the last vision (x. — ^xii.), while the 

** The Jewish doctors of later tunes were divided 
us to tho degree of the inspiration of Daniel. Aliar> 
band maintained against Maimonides that he was 
eiulowod with tho highest prophetic pow’cr ( Abric. 
Chfl. Pneudfp, V. T i. 807, n.). 

' Kichhorn attributed eh. li.-vi., vii.-xii., to ibl- 
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last chapter appears to carry on the revelation to 
the first coming of Messiah^n answer to the prayer 
of Daniel. 

4. The position which the book of Daniel occu- 
pies in the Hebrew Cmion seems at first siglit re- 
markable. It is pla^ among the Holy writings 
{Kethumm^ &yi6ypa^a) between Esther and Ezra, 
or immediately before Esther (cf. Hody, De BibL 
text, p. 644, 5), and not among the prophets. This 
collocation, however, is a natural consequence of 
the right apprehension of the difleient functions of 
tiic prophet and seer. It is not, indeed, certain at 
what time the triple division of the Scriptures 
which is pn^served in the Hebrew Bibles was first 
made ; hut the characteristics of the classes show 
that it was not based on the suppomxl outwonl au- 
thority, but on the inward composition of the books 
[Canon]. Daniel, as tlie truth has been well 
stated, had the spirit but not the work of a pro* 
phet; and as his work was a new one, so was it 
carried out in a style of which the Old Testament 
oflera no other example. His Apocalypse is as 
distinct from the prophetic writings as the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John from the Apostolic cpist1(‘s. 'fhe 
heathen court is to the one seer what the isle of 
Patmos is to the other, a pluct^ of exile and isola- 
tion, where he stands alone with his God, and is 
not like the prophet active in the midst of a strag- 
gling nation (Auberlen, 34).^ 

5. The unity of the book in its present form, 
notwithstanding the diiierence of language, is gene- 
rally acknowle^ed (De Wette, EmL §2o6 ; Hitzig, 
§4).« Still there is a remarkable diflei*eiice in its 
internal character. In the first seven chapters 
Daniel is spoken of historicailt; (i. 8-21, ii. 14-49, 
iv. 8-27, V. 13-29, vi. 2-28, vii. 1, 2): in the last 
five he appears persmialitf as the xvritin* (vii. LVJS, 
viii. 1-ix. 22, x. 1-19, xii. 5). This peculiarity, 
however, is not without some jneceJents in the 
writings of the earlier prophets (e. </. Is. vii. 3, 
XX. 2), and the seventh chapter prepiurs the way 
for the change ; for while Daniel is tliere spoken of 
in the thiid person (vii. 1, 2), the substance of the 
chapter is giv^en in liis woids, in the first person 
(vii. 2, 15, 28). The cause of the difference of 
})erson is commonly supposed to lie in the nature 
of the case. The prophet narrates symbolic and 
representative events historically, for tlie event is 
its own witness ; hut revelations and visions iiml 
the personal attratiition of those to whom they arc 
communicated. It is, however, more probable that 
the peculiarity arose from the manner in which the 
book assumed its final shape (§1 1). 

6. Allusion has been made already to the in- 
fluence which the hook exercised upon the Christian 
Church. Apart from the general type of Apoca- 
lyptic composition which the Apostolic writers de- 
nved fixim Daniel (2 Thess. ii. ; Rev. passim ; cf. 
Matt. xxvi. 64, xxi. 44?), the New Testament in- 
cidentally acknowledges each of the characteristic 
elements of the book, its miracles (Hebr. xi. 33, 
34), its predictions (Matt. xxiv. 15), and^its doc- 
trine of angels (Luke i. 19, 26). At a still earlier 
time the same influence may be ti-aced in the Apo- 
crypha. The book of Baruch [Baruch] exhibits 
so many ooinH 'fences with Daniel, that by some 

ferent authors; and Hcrtholdt supposed that each 
section was the work of a distinct writer, though ho 
admitted that each snccessive writer was acquainted 
with the composition of his predecessors, recognizing 
ill this way the unity of the book (JSlinL). 
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the two books have l)een assigned to the same 
author (of. Fritzsche, J/andb, zu d, Apok, i. 173) ; 
and the first book of Maccabees represents Matta- 
thias quoting the man'ellous deliveinnces recorded 
in llaniel. together with those of earlier times 
(1 Maoc. ii. 59, GO), and elsewhere exhibits an ac- 
quaintance with the Greek version of the book 
(1 Maoc. i. 54 = Dan. ix. 27). The allusion to 
the guaixlian angels of nations, which is introduced 
into the Alexaiidilne translation of ^e Pentateuch 
(Deut. xxxii. 8 ; LXX.), and recurs in the Wisdom 
of Simch (Koclus, xvii. 17), may have been derived 
from Dan. x. 21, xii. 1, though this is uncertain as 
the doctrine probably fonned pai-t of the common 
belief. According to Josephus {Ant. xi. 8, §4) the 
prophecies of Daniel gained for ^e Jews the favour 
of Alexander [Aluxandeu the Great] ; and 
whatever ci'edit may be given to the details of his 
naiTativc, it at least shows the unquestioning belief' 
in the prophetic woith of the book which existed 
among the Jews in his time. 

7. The testimony of the Synagogue and the 
Church g.ave a clear. expression to the judgment 
implied by the early and authoritative use of the 
book, and pronounced it to contain authentic pro- 
phecies of Daniel, without conti adiction, with one 
exception, till modem times. Poi*phyry alone (fc. | 
305 A.D.) assiiilcd the book, and devoted the 12th ' 
of his fiileen Discouiscs against Christians {\Syoi 
Korh Xpiertay&p) to a rolutation of its claims to 
be considered a prophecy. “ The history,” he said, 
“ is true up to the date of Antiochus Kpiphancs, 
and false afleiwards ; thei*efore the book was written 
ill his time” (Hieron. Praef. in Dan,'), The argu- ; 
ment of Porphyry is an exact anticipation of the 
position of many modem critics, and involves a, 
twofold assumption, that the whole book ought to 
<x)i>tain predictions of the .same chiuncter, and that 
definite predictions are impossible. Externally the 
l)ook is iw well attesteil as aiiv book of Scripture, 
and there is nothing to show tliat Porphyiy urged 
any historical objections against it ; but It brings 
the belief in miracle and prediction, in the divine 
power and foreknowledge as active among men, to 
a .startling test, and acconling to the character of 
this belief in the individual must be his judgment 
upon the book. 

8. The history of the assaults upon the pro- 
phetic worth of Daniel in modem times is full of' 
intei*est. In the first instanoe doubts were rased os 
to Uie authorship of the opening chapters, i. — vii. 
(Spinoza, Newton), which are perfectly compatible 
with the fullest recognition of. their canonicity. 
Then the variations in the LXX. suggested the 
belief that cc. iii.— vi. were a later interpolation 
(J. D. Michaelis). As a next step the last six 
chapters only were retained aa a genuine book of 
Scripture (Eichhom, 1st and 2nd ^its.); and at 
last the whole book was rejected as the work of an 
impostor, who lived in fiic time of Antiochus 
Epiphaues (Corrodi, 1783. Hitzig fixes the date 
more exactly from 170 D.O. to the spring of 164 
H.C.). This last opinion has found, especially in 
Gei-maiiy, a very wide aca*ptance, and Liicke ven- 
tures to pronounce it ** a ceitain result of historical 
iariticism.” 

9. The real grounds on which most modem 
rarities rely in rejecting the book, are the “ fabu- 


The gpeeUa prophecies of Balaam (Num. xxlv. 
S4) and Isaiah (xUv., xlv.) centre in Daniel (cf^Dan. 
\i, 30) ; and the prediction of Balaam oflhrs *a re- 
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lousnesa of its narratives ” and the minuteness of 
its prophetic history.” ** The contents of the book,” 
it is said, " are irrational and impossible” (Hitzig, 
§5). It is obvious that it is impossible to an- 
swer such a statement without entering into 
general views of the Providential government of the 
world. It is admitted that the contents of the 
book are exceptional and surprising ; but revelation 
is* itself a miracle, however it be given, and essen- 
tially as inconceivable as any mii'ade. There are 
times, perhaps, when it is required that extraor- 
dinary signs should arrest the attention of men and 
fix their minds upon that Divine Presence which is 
evhr working around them . Prodigies may become a 
guide to nature. Special dreumstanoes may deter- 
mine, and, according to the Bible, do detomine, 
the peculiar form which the miraculpus working of 
God will a&sume at a particular time; so tliat the 
question is, whether thire is any discernible rela- 
tion between the outward wonders and the monil 
-condition of an epoch. Nor is it impossible to 
apply this remai-k to the ca.se of Daniel. The posi- 
tion which he occupied [Daniel] was as excep- 
tional aa the book which bears his name. He sur- 
vived the exile and the disappointment which at- 
tended the first hopes of the Jews. The glories 
which had been oonnected with the return in the 
fore.shoitencd vision of em'lier prophets were now 
felt to^be far off, and a more special revelation may 
have been necessary as a preparation for a peiiod of 
I silence and coiiflict.** Thff very character of the 
Ihibylonian exile seems to have called for some signal 
exhibition of divine power. As the 6rBt exodus 
was distinguished by great marvels, it might appear 
natural that tlie second should be idso (cf. Mfc. vii. 
15; Delitzsch, p. 272, &c.). National miracles, 

I so to speak, formed the beginning of the theocracy : 
personal miracles, the beginning of the church, to 
speak of an ** aimless and lavish dispW of wonders ” 
is to disr^^'d the repi'esentativc significance of the 
different acts, and the relation which they bore 
to the future fortunes of the people. A dew era 
was inaugurated by fitsh signs. The Jews, now 
that they are left among the nations of the world, 
looked for some sure token that God was able to 
deliver them and work out His own purposes. The 
persecution of Antiochus completed ^e teaching of 
Daniel ; and the people no longer sought without 
that which at len^h they had found within. They 
bad withstood the assault of one typical enemy, and 
now they wei'e jnepared to meet all. The close of 
special preilictions ciancidcd with the oousolidation 
of the national faith. [Antiochus Epiph.] 

10. The general objections against the ** legend- 
ary” miracles and specific predictions of Daniel are 
sti-engthcned by other objections in detail, which 
cann^ however, be regarded in themselves as of 
any oonsidcrable weight. Some of these have been 
ali^y answered incidentally. Some still require 
a short notice, though it is evident that they are 
often aftertlioughts, the results and not the causes 
of the rc)ection of the book. Not only, it is said, 
is the bmk placed among the Hagiographa, but 
Daniel is omitted in the list of prophets given in the 
Wisdom of Sirach ; the language is corrupted by an 
intermixture of Greek wor£ ; the details are essen- 
tially unhistorical ; the doctrinal and moral teaching 
betrays a late date. 


<feiarkablc parallel to those of Daniel, both from their 
particularity, and from the position which the prophet 
occupied (cf. Delitzsch, p. 273). 
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In reply to these icmarks, it may be urged, that 
if the book of Daniel was already placccl among tlie ^ 
Hagiographa at the time when the Wisdom of 
Smieh was written, the omission of the name of 
Daniel (Kccliis. xlix.) is most natural, and that 
under any tircu instances the omission is not more | 
remaik.'ibli' Jhan that of Ezra and the twelve lesser 
pi-ojiliets, for \Iix. 10 is probably an inteipohition 
intended to supply a supposed defect. Nor is the 
mention of (iieek musical instruments (iii. 5, 7, 10, 
KiOapa, KD21D n^]3bp**ID 

tfxDpla, |nin3DB ypeLKr4ipiou)f for these words only 
can be shown to he derived fiom the tlreek (l)e 
Wette, A'/n/. ‘io.") b.), surjnising at a time wdien 
the intercourse of the East and West was alreatly 
considerable, and when a brother of Alcaeus (c. 000- 
oOO D.O.) hiul gained distinction “ at the farthest end 
of the world, aiding the Hidbylonians ’* (Brandis, in 
Dclitzsch, p. 274; Ale. Fraij. IIU, Bergk.). Yet 
fuither tlie scxjuc and chaiactcrs of the Ixiok are 
OrietUtil. The colossal image (D^V, in. 1, not 
necessarily a human figure; the teiin is applied 
familiarly to the cross: Buxtf. Lex. Rabb. s. r.), 
the fiery furnace, flic martyr-like iMildiiess of the 
three coiifessoi-s (iii. 10), the dwriu of Darius 
(vi. 7), the lions* den (yi. 7, 10, 113), the demand 
of Nebuchiulnezzar (ii. 5), his obehance befbie 
Daniel (ii. 4ti), his sudden fall (iv. 38; cf. 
Eiiseh. Priiep, £v, ix. 41 ; .los. o. Ap. i. 2o), aie not 
only consistent with the nature of Eastern life, but 
in many inslanctas directly confiiined by other evi- 
dence (cf. Daniki. n. and Dauivs tiik Mkdj: for 
the difliculties of i. 1, ii. 1, v. 31). In doctiine, 
again, the book i.s closdy connoctinl with the wiit- 
ings of the Exile, and foi-ms a last stej) in the de- 
velopment of the ideas of Al<*ssiah (vii. 13, &c.), 
of the ie.su iTOctioii (xii. 2, 3), of the rninistiy of 
angels (viii. Jd, xii. 1, &c.), of |)erboiia1 devotion 
(vi. 10, ll,*^i. 8), which fonmd the baiis of 
Intel s|)eciilntions, but received no e.»MMitial addition 
ill the interval befoic tlie coming of our Loni. 

(lenerally it may be said that while the book 
pn*scnt,s in iniuiy respects a startling and exceptional 
character, yet it is far more difficult, to explain its 
comjiosition in the Macesdmean peiiod than to con- 
nect tlie peculiarities which it exhibits with the 
exigencies of the Return. It app<*ai8 as a key to , 
the later history nn«l stniggh's of the Jews, and ^ 
not ns a result from them. The peculiai ities of ; 
buigiiago, the ac(;uaintance with Eastern manners j 
ami history, which is scenmoiccleaily as our know- 
ledge widens, the reception into the canon, the phe- 
nomena of the Alexandrine version, .all point in the 
same direction ; and a sounder system of intei’preta- 
tion, combined W’ith a more worthy view of the 
divine government of men and nations, will pro- 
bably do much to remove those undefined doubts 
as to the inspired character of the Revelation 
which naturally arise at first in the minds of 
flioughtful students. 

11. But while all histoiical evidence anpjxirts 
the cnnonicity of tlie book of Daniel, it do<>s not 
follow that the recognition of the unity and aiithoiity 
of the hook is necessarily coiintM-tiHi with the belief 
that the whole is to Iw assigned td the authorship 
of Diuiicl. According to the Jewish tradition (^Bara 
Bathra, f. 146) “the hooks of Ezekiel, the twelve 
minor prophets, llaniel and Esther, were written 
(•*. e, drawn up in their pre.sent form) by the me# 
of the givat synagogue,’^ and in the otse of Daniel 
the tnulition is suppoiicd by sti-ong internal erl- 
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dence. The mtuincr in which Daniel is spoken of 
(i. 17, 19, 20, V. 11, 12; tlic title in ix. 23, xii. is 
different) suggests the notion of another wiiter; 
and if Daniel wrote the passages in question, they 
cannot be satisfactorily explained by 1 Cor. xv. lo ; 
2 Cor. xi. 5, 6, xii. *2 (Keil, §136), or by the 
consciousness of the typical jxisition wliich lie occu- 
pied (Auberlcn, p. 37). The substantial aiithoisliip 
of a book of Sci'iptiire does not involve the subouli- 
nate work of anangement and revision ; and it is 
scarcely conceivable tliat a xvriter would jiuiposely 
wi*ite one book in two languages, though thei c may 
have been on olivions reason why he should tieat in 
separate recoi-ds of events of general history in the 
vcniaciilar dialect, and of the special fortunes of 
nod*s {loople in Hebrew. At the retuni we may 
suppose that these records of Daniel were brought 
into one whole, with the addition of an introduction 
and a fuller narratix e," when tlie other sacrml writ- 
ings leeeivcd their tinal icvision. The visions them- 
selv<^ would be neeessaiily prasorved in their ori- 
ginal form, and thus the later chapters (vii. — xii.) 
exhibit no traces of any snlisequent recension, with 
the exception, perhaps, of two intiodiictory verses, 
vii. 1, X. 1. 

12. The interpretation of Daniel has hitherto 
piovcd an inexhnu.<«til)le held for the ingenuity of 
coniinentatois, and the certain results arc com- 
puatively few. Accoiding to the traditional view, 
wliich appears .as early as the fourth book of Ezia 
[2 Esdkar] and the epistle of Barnabas re. 4), 
the four empiies desenbed in cc. ii. vii. nie the 
Babylonian, the Medo-Pereian, the (Irw'k, and the 
Roman. With nearly equal (‘onsent it has b(s»n 
supp»M*d that tJiere is a change of subject in tlie 
eleventh chapter (xi. 31 If.), by which the seer 
passes fioin the pM'secutioiis of Autioclms to the 
times of Antichrist. A caieful comparison of the 
language of the piophocy with the hishn-y of the 
S}iian kings must, howeier, convince every candid 
student of the text that tlie latter hypdliesis is 
wholly unfounded and aihitrary. 'flie whole of the 
eleventh chapter forms a histoiy of tlie st Higgles ut 
the Jewisli chuich with the tiieek piwers up to 
the death of its great adxevsary (xi. 43). This 
coiiffict, iuileed, has a t}pical iinpirt, and fore- 
shoxvs in its characteristic outlines the abiding and 
linal conflict of the |)eople of (Iwl and the poweis 
ol evil, so that the tuie work of tlie intei prater must 
be to determine historically the nature of each 
event signalized iir the prophetic picture, that he 
may draw from the pist the lesson of the futuie. 
The traditional interpretation of “ the four empiies ’* 
seems to spring from the same error as the other, 
though it still flnds mimeions .advoc^ites (llofinanii, 
Auberlen, Keil, HHvei nick, Heiigstenborg, and most 
Englisli commcutatois). It oiiginaied at a time 
when the triumphant advent of Messiah was the 
object of immediate expectation, and the Roman 
empire apiiwlred to be the last in the series 
earthly kingdoms. The long intcrv.al of (xuiflict 
which has followed theflist Advent formed no place 
in the anticiiiations of the first Chiistiaiis, and in 
suem'ding ages the Roman {leriod has been un- 
naturally prolonged to meet the requirements of a 
theory which took its rise in a state of thought which 
ex{)erioiuv has proved fulim. It is a still mora fatal 
objection to this interpratation that it dcsti'oys the 

** The letter of NebuchadneEsar (o. iv.) appears to 
present clear traces of the interweaving of a com- 
mentary with the original text. 
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gitmt idea of a cyclic development of history which 
lies at the basis of all prophecy. Gi-eat periods 
(aiwves) appear to be mark^ out in the tortimes 
of mankihd which answer to another, so that that 
divine utterance which receives its first fulhl meat in 
one perioii, recvilves a further and more complete 
fulfilment in the coiTespon<liiig part of some lafw 
period. Thus the tirst coming of Christ formed 
the clo'^e of the last age, as His second coming will 
fo^m the close of the present one. The one event 
is the type atul, as it were, the spring of the otlier. 
This is acknowledged with regani to the other ]>ro- 
phecies, and yet the same truth is not applied txi the 
revelations of Daniel, which appear then first to 
gain their full significance when tliey aic seen to 
contain an outline of all history in the history of 
the nations which ruled the world liefoie Christ's 
coming. The fiist Advent is us much a fulfilment 
of the visions of Diiniel ns of those of tlie other 
prophets. Tlie four cmjiiies piecede the coming 
of Messiah luid pass away before him. At the 
s;une time their spirit suivives (cf. vii. 12), and 
the foims of naiional existctK*e wiiieh were de- 
veloped on tile plains of Mesopotamia again repro- 
duce themselves in latiT liistory. Accoi-ding to 
this ^iew the cmjaics of Daniel can be no other 
than tliose of the liahyloninns, Medcs, Persians, and 
(Jiwks, who all placed the centre of their jiowcr 
at Baiiylon, and ajipcar to have exhibit^ on 
one stage tlie gitiat types of national life. The 
Homan power was at its height when Christ came, 
but the Kgypiian kingdom, the last relic of the 
empire of Alexander, had just been destixiyed, and 
thus the ** stone cut without hands struck the feet 
of tlie image,’* and Cliristiaiiity destioyed for ever 
the real supremacy of heathen dominion. But this 
first fulfilment of the vision was only inchoative, 
and the <‘ori*elativ'cs of the four linpires must be 
sought in post-C'hristiaii history. The corros{K)nding 
symbolism of Babylon and liome is striking at first 
sight, and other parallels may be drawn. The 
By/aiiiine empire, for instance, “ inferior ” to the 
Roman (Dan. ii. .‘19) maybe compaml with that of 
the MihIi's. 'fhe Teutonic races with their divided 
empire recal the image of Pei'sia (vii. 6). Nor is it 
ilifiiciilt to see in the growing might of the northern 
powers, a future kingriom wliich may rival m 
tenible energy the con(|ue6ts of Alexander. Witn- 
out insisting on such details as tliese, which still 
reiiuiru cui'cful examination, it appears that the 
ti*ue intcrprahition of Daniel is to be sought in the 
recognition of the principle which they involve. 
In this way the book remains a ** prophecy,** while 
it is also a “revelation;” and its most special pi’e- 
dictions acquire an abiding significance.' 

13. Theie is no Chaldee translation of Daniel, and 
tlie deficiency is generally accounted for, as in Hie 
parallel case of Ezra, by the danger which would 
have existed in such a case of confusing the original 
text with the paraphrase ; but on the other hand 
the wliole book has been published in Ilcbraw. The 
Greek version has uudei^one singular changes. At 
an early time the LXX. version was supplaut«l in 


' An example of the recurrent and advancing com- 
pletion of tho predictions of Daniel occurs in Matt, 
xxlv. 15, compared with 1 Mocc. i. 54. The same truth 
is also implied in the interpretation of “ the seventy 
sevens,” as springing out of the ** seventy ” (years) 
of Jeremiah. On this there are some good remarks in 
Browne’s Ordo Saeciorum, though his interpretation 
of the four empires as signifying the Babylonian, 
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the Gi'eek Bibles by that of Theodotion.s and 
in the time of Jerome the version of Theodotion 
was generally “ i*ead by the Churches** (c. liuffin, 
ii. 33 ; Praef, in Comm, Illud quoque lectorem 
admoneo, Danielem non juxia LXX. intei'pretes sed 
juxta . . . Theodotioncm ecclesios legere .. . .) This 
change, for which Jerame was un^le to account 
(hoc cur acetderit nescio, Prtief, in Vers. Dan.)^ 
may have beeu made in consequence of the objections 
whicli won* urged against the corrupt LXX. text in 
controversy with Jews and heathen. The J.XX. 
version was ceitainly very unfaithful (I Heron. 1. c .) ; 
and tl\e influence of Origen, who preferred the trans- 
lation of Theodotion (Hieron. in Van. iv. 6), was 
pndiahly ehcctAiai in bringing about the buhstitution 
(cf. Cnriiier, Jiritr, ii. 25t> ff.) In the course of time, 
however, theveraioii of Theodotion was interpolated 
from the LXX., so that it is now impossible to 
recover the original text. [Danikl, Atochyphal 
ADDJTioxR TO.] Meiuiwhilc the original LXX. 
translation pnssi*il entirely out of use, and it was 
supposed to have been lost till the last century, 
when it was ])ublishcrl at Rome from a C(tdcx 
Chi^inwts (^Daniel sccumhan LXX. . . . Homae, 
1772, ed. P. dc Magistris), togetlier with that of 
Theodotion, and several illustrative essays. It has 
since been publislied several times (cd. Mirhaelis, 
Getting. 1774; cd. Segaar, 1775; Hahn, 1845), 
and lastly by Tibchendoi’f in the second edition of 
his Septuagiiit. Another recension of. the text is 
enntaiiied in the Syro-Hexaplaric veision at Milan 
(ed. Bugatus,' 1788), hut a critical coinparisoii of 
the several recensions is still lequinsl. 

14. The commentaries on Daniel are very nu- 
merous. The Heltre w eommentaries of R. Saadijah 
Haggaou (f 942), Rashe (fc. 1105), and Abon 
Ezra (t c. 11 (>7), are printed in the great Rabbinic 
Bibles of Bomberg and Basle. That of AbarlKUiel 
(fc. 1507) has been printed scjairately several 
times {Amstelod. 1047, 4to); and others arc 
quoted by Roscmiuillcr, Scholia, pp. 39, 40. 
Among the )xitristic coimnent'iries the most im- 
portiuit arc those of Joiome (vol. v. ed. Migiie), 
who noticixl especially the objections of Poiqihyry. 
Thcoiloret (ii. 1053 fl’. ed. Schulze), and Ephrem 
Syrus ( Op. Syr. ii. ; Romae, 1740). Considerable 
fragments remain of the commentaries of Hippo- 
lytus (colh'cteil in Migne's edition, Paris, 1857) 
and Pulychroiiiiis (Mai, Script. Vet. Nm), Coll. 
vol. i.) ; and Mai has piihlished (1. c.) a catena 
on Daniel, containing fragments of Apolliiiaiius, 
Athanasius, Biusil, Eusebius, and many others. 
The chief reibrmers, Luther {Ausleyuny d. Proph, 
Dan. 1530-1546; Op. Germ.' vi. £d. WalchV 
Oecohimpailius {In Van. libri duo, Basil. 1530), 
Melancthon (Comm, in Van. proph. Vitemb. 1543), 
and Calvin {I'raclect. in Van. Geiievae, 1563, &c. ; 
in French, 1565 ; in English, 1852-3), wrote on 
Daniel; and RoseiimUller enumerates nearly fifty 
other speiaal commentators, mid iiis list now re- 
quires considerable additions. The combination 
of the Jlevclations of Daniel and St. John (Sir 1. 
Newton, Observations upon the Prophecies. &c., 

Grecian, Roman, and some fliturc empire (pp. 675 ff.), 
seems very unnatural. The whole force of his argu- 
ment (after Ben Ezra and Maitland) lies in the proof 
that the Boman was not the fourth empire. 

K The version boars in the tetraplar text the singular 
title, TO Ktp aypvirvov AavtqA. is the term which 
Daniel applies to tho angels, “ watchers (Don. iv 
IS, 17, 23). Cf. Daniel, Sec. LXX. 123 if. 
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L<Hid. 1733; M. K. Koos, Atisl. d. Wemng. 
Dan. u,8. w. Leipz. 1771) opened the way to a 
truer understanding of Daniel ; but the edition of 
Bertholdt {Daniel^ am dem Ifebr.^Aram. neu 
Ubersetzt tmd erkldrt, u. a. w, Erlangen, 1806-8), 
in spite of all its grave faults, marks the beginning 
of a new era i|; the study of the book. Bertholdt 
was decidedly nnfavoiirabie to its authenticity ; and 
he was followed on tlie same side by von Loigerke 
(/?. B. Dan, verd. u. ausgel. Konigsb. 1835). 
Maurer (CWnm. Gramm. Crit. ii. Lips. 1838) and 
Hitzig (Kurzgef, Exeg. Handh, Leipz. 1850), 
whose commentary is among the worst specingens of 
supercilious criticism which his school ha.s pro- 
duced. On the other side the commentary of 
Havemick (Comm. vb. d, B. Dan. Bamb. 1832) 
is the most complete, though it leaves much to be 
desired. Auberlcn (Dcr Proph, Dan. u. d, Offen- 
barung Joh. u. a.w. 2te Aufl. Basel. 1857, tnuis- 
lated into English from the Ist ed. by A. Saphir, 
1856) has thrown considerable light upon the 
general construction and relations of the b<rak. Cf 
Hofmann, Weias<%g. u, ErfiUiitngt i. 276 if. The 
question of the authenticity of the book is dis- 
cussed in mast of the later commentaries; and 
specially by Hengstenberg ( Pie Authentic d. Dan. 

. . . . encteam^ 1831, translated by E. B. 
Pratten, Edinb.), Haveniick (Ncue krit. Unter- 
such. Hamb. 1838), Dclitzsch (Herzog’s Encgklop. 
s. V. 1854), Keil {Lchrb. d, Einl. in d. A. T. 
Krankf. 1853), Davidson {Introduction to the 0. T. 
ii. Lond. 1846), who maintain the affirmative; 
and by Bleek {Berl. TheoJog. Xeitschr, iii. 1822). 
Bei*tlioldt {^Einleit. Erlang. 1814). Liicke( Verauch 
ciner vollstdnd. Einl, u. a. w, 2te. Aufl. Bonn, 
1852), De Wette {Einlcit, 7te. Aufl. Berl. 1852), 
who deny its authenticity. Cf. Ewald, Die Proph, 
d. Alt. Bund. ii. 559 If. Among English works 
may be mentionci the Essays of!’. R. Birks — The 
four prophetic Empires, &c., 1844, and 'The two 
later Kifiibns of Daniel, fic., 184G ; of E. B. El- 
liott, Horae Apocahfpticae, 1844; of S. P. Tre- 
gelles, Bemarkson the projAetic of Daniel, 

1852; and the Commentary of Stuart (Boston, 
1850). [B. K. W.] 

DANIEL, APOCRYPHAL ADDITIONS 

'rO. 'I'lie Gi’eek translations of Daniel, like that of 
Esther, contain several pieces which are not found 
in the oiiginal text. The most important of these 
additions are contained in the Apocrypha of the 
English Bible under the titles of The Song of the 
three Holy Children, The History of Smannah, and 
The History of .. . Bel and the Dragon. 

1. a. The first of these pieces is incorporated into 
the narrative of Daniel. After the three o^nfewors 
were thrown into the furnace (Dan. iii. 23), 
Azarias is represented praying to God for deliverance 
{Somj of Three Children, 3-22) ; and in answer the 
angel of the Lord sliields them from the fire whidi 
consumes their enemies (23-27), whereupon ** the 
three, ns out of one mouth,** raise a triuMiph«mt 
song (29-68), of which a chief pi^ (35-66) has 
been used as a hymn {Benedicite) in the Christian 
Church since the 4th century {Rufin, Apol, ii. 35 ; 
cf. Coned. Tolet. iv. Can, 14). Like several 
similar fragments, the chief ;tartsof this composition 
are given at the end of the Psalter in the Alexan- 
drine MS. as’separate psalms, under the titles “ The 
prayer of Azsirias** and “ The hymn of our Fatheia ;** 
and a similar arrangement bccurs in other Greek 
luid Latin Psalters. 


b. ITie two other pieces appear more cBstinctly 
as appendices, and offer no semblance of forming 
part of the original text. 7'he History of Susanna 
(or The j\idgment of DanieC) is generally found at 
the Ix^inning of the book (Gk. MSS. Vet. Lot .') ; 
though it also occurs after the 12th chapter ( Vulg. 
ed. Compl.). The History of Bel and the Dragon 
is placed at the end of the book ; and in the LXX. 
version it bears a siiedal heading as ** part of the 
prophecy of Habahkuh** {in ’AfijSpi- 

leobp, vlov ATjirou in r^s g»u\7js Acvf). 

2. The additions are found in both the Greek 
texts — ^the l^XX. and 'fheodotion, in the Old Latin 
and Vulgate, and in the existing Syriac and* Arabic 
veraions. On the other hand there is no evidence 
that they ever formed pait of the Hebrew text, and 
they were originally wanting in the Syriac (Poly- 
chronius, ajp. Mjii, Script. Vett. Noe. Coll. i. p. 
113, says of the hymn expressly ob kutoi iv ralis 
i$pttXKots iv rots (Tvpieueotf fit$\lois). From 
the ]>XX. and Vulgate the fragments ^ssed into 
common use. and they arc commonly quoted by 
Greek and Latin fathers as parts of Daniel (Clem. 
Alex. Eel, proph. i. ; Orig. Ep, ad Afrxc , ; 
Teiiull. de Pudic. 17. &c.). but rejected by those 
who adhered to the Hebrew canon. Jerome in 
particular called attention to their absence from the 
Hebrew Bible (^Praef. in Dan.'), and instead of any 
commentary of his own adds shoitly Origen’s re- 
marks " on the fables of Bel and Stlsantia ** {Comm, 
in Dan. xiii. 1). In a similar manner he notices 
shortly the Song of the Three Children, “ lest he 
should seem to have overlooked it ** {Comxn. in 
Dan. iii. 23). 

3. Various conjectures ha%'e bc^n mode ns to the 
origin of the atlditions. It has l)eeu supposed that 
they were deriv«l from Aramaic originals (Wette, 
Einl, ii. 2, Kap. 8. gives the aiguments at length), 
but the intricate c\idenee is wholly insufficient to 
establish the jmint. The character of the additions 
themselves indicates rather the hand of :m Alexan- 
drine writer; and it is not unlikely that the tians- 
lator of Daniel wi-ought up tiaditions which were 
already cunent, and appended them to his work 
(cf. Fritzsche, Exeg. Handb. zn den Apok, i. 121). 
The abruptness of the nairative in Daniel furnish^ 
a# occasion for the introduction of the prayer and 
h 3 rmn ; and the story of the Dragon seims like a 
strange exaggeration of the record of the deliverance 
of Dwiiel (Dan. vi.\ which may naturally have 
formed the basis of dilferent legends. Nor is it 
difficult to see in the history of Susanna a pointed 
allusion to the name of the prophet, though tlie 
narrative may not be wholly fictitious. 

4. The LXX. fq>pear8 to be the original soui'ce 
from which all the existing recensions of the frag- 
ments were derived (cf. Hody, de Bd>l. text. p. 583). 
Theodotion seems to have done little more than 
transcribe the LXX. text with improvements in 
style and language, which are considerably gi-eater 
in the append^ nafratives than in the Song incor- 
porated into the canonical text. Thus while the 
history of Susanna and Bel and the Dragon con- 
tain large additions which complete and embel- 
lish the stoiy {e.g, Hist.Sus. w. 15-18 ; 20, 21 ; 
24-27 ; 46-47, 49, 50 ; Bel # Dr. vv. 1, 9-13 ; 
Eichh. pp. 431 if.), the text of the Song is little 
more than a repetition of that of the LXX. (cT. De 
Magistris, Daniel, &;c., pp. 234 fF. ; Eichh. Einl., 
in d, Apok, Schrift. 422 ft’.). The Polyglott-Syi iac, 
Arabic and I.atin versions are deiived from Theodo- 
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tion; and the Hexaplar^yriac from the LXX. 
(l 2 lU.hh. 4 : 30 , &c.). 

5. The stories of Bel and Susanna receired various 
embellishments in later times, which throw some 
light upon the manner in which they were originally 
composed (cf. Orig. Ep, ad Afric. §§7, 8 ; Boch- 
art, Uicroz, iii. 8; Richhoiii, 446, &g.); just 
as the cluinge which Thcodotion introduced into 
the narrative of Bel, to give some consistency 
to the facts, illustrates the rationalising pi'ocess 
through whidi the legends passed (cf. Delitz^'h, 
De Kabacuci vitd et actate^ 1844). It is thus 
useless to institute any inquiry into the historic 
foundation which lies below the ))opular ti*adition& ; 
for though the, stories cannot be rogaMed as mere 
fables, it is evident that a moml puiqtose determined 
the sliape which they assumed. A later age found 
in them traces of a decjier wisilom, suid to Chris- 
tian commentators Susanna appeared as a type of 
the true Church tempted to infidelity by Jewish 
and Paga^ adversaries, and lifting up her voice to 
God in the midst of persecution (Hippoi. In Susnnn, 
pp. 689 ff. ed. Migne). [B. P. W.] 

DAN'NAH (n3*|! ; ‘Ftpvd ; Danna)^ a city in 
the mountains of Judah (Josh. xv. 49), and, from 
its mention with Debir and Socoh, probably south, 
or Noiith-wej^t of Hebron. No trace of its name has 
been discovered. [G.J 

DAPH'NE (Ad^vit), a celebrated grove and 
sanctuary of Apollo, near Antioch in Syria [An- 
tioch]. Its establishment, like that of the city, 
was due to Scleucus Nlcator. The distance between 
the two places was about 5 miles, and in liistoiy 
they are associated most intimately together. Just 
as Antioch was frequently called 'A. M 
and 4 Tpht Ad^vpv, so conversely we find Daphne 
entitled A. ^ xphs Avrioxslav (Joi>eph. E, J. i. 
12, §j). The situation was of extreme natural 
beauty, with perenniid fountains and abundant 
woo<l. Scleucus localised here, and appropriated 
to himself and his family, tlie fables of Apollo and 
the river Peneus and tlie nymph Daphne. Here he 
erected a magnificent temple and colossal statue of 
the god. Tlie succeeding Seleucid monarchs, csjie- 
cially Antiochus Epiphanes, embellished the place 
still farther. Among other honours, it possessed 
the privileges of an asylum. It is in this character 
that the place is mentioned, 2 Macc. iv. 38. In 
the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes (ii.c. 171) the 
aged and patriotic high-priest Onias, having rebuked 
Menelaus for his sacrilege at Jerusalem, took refuge 
at Daphne ; whence he was treacherously brought 
out, at the instance of Menelaus, and inurdereil by 
Andronicus, who was governor of Antioch during 
the king's absence on a campaign. Josephus docs 
not give this account of the death of Onias {Ant, xii. 
dy§l)* When Syria became Roman, Daphne con- 
tinued to be famous as a place of pilgrimage and 
vice. “ Daphnioi mares ” was a proverb (see Gib- 
^n’s 23rd chapter). The beginning of the decay of 
I^phne must be dated from the time of Julian, 
when Christianity in the Empire began to triumph 
over Heathenism. The site has been well identi- 
fied by Pococke and other traveUero at Beii-eU 
Maa, “ the House of the Water,*' on the left bonk 
of the Orontes, to the S.W. of Antioch, and on 
higher ground ; where the fountaiiis and the wild 
fragrant vegetation are in harmony with all that 
we read of the natural diaracteristics of Apdlo's 
sanctuary. • [J. S. H.] 
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DA'BA onn ; Aapds ; Alex. Aopd; Compl. 
AopaS^; Syr. Pesch. ^ jif; Arab. i 

Data'), 1 Chr. ii. G. [Darda.] 

DAB'DA (y^'lT ; AopdAa ; Alex, rhv ddpaa ; 
Joseph. AdpSavos ; Borda), a son of Moliol, one 
of four men of great fame fur th^ wisdom, but 
who wero excell^ by Solomon (IK. iv. 81). 
Ethan tlie first of tho four is called ** tlie Eznir 
chite but it is uncertain whether the designation 
extends to the others. [Ethan.] In 1 Chr. ii. 6, 
however, the same four names occur again as 
“ suns of Zeraeh," of the great family of Pharez in 
the tribe of Judah, with the slight difiercnce that 
Darda appears as Dura. The identity of these per- 
sons with those in 1 K, iv. has lieen greatly de- 
bated (see the arguments on both sides in Burring- 
ton, i. 20G-8) ; but there ciinnot be much leasoii- 
able doubt that they are tlie same. 

(1.) A gieat number of Hebr. MSS. read Darda 
in Chr. (Davidson, J/cbr, 3'ext, 210), in which 
tliey are followed by the Tai^um and the Syiiac 
and Arabic versions. [Daha.j 

(2 ) The son of Zeiach would be without difii- 
ciilty called in Hebrew the Ezrachite, the change 
depending meroly on the position of a vowel point. 
[Ezrahite.] And further, the change is actually 
made by the Targuin Jonathan, which in Kings 
has ** sou of Zerach.” 

(3.) The word “ son” is used in Hebrew so often 
to denote a descendant beyond the first generation, 
that no stress can be laid on the ** son of Mahol,” 
a.s compared with ** son of Zeitich.” For instance, 
of the five sons of Judali ” in I Cb. iv. 1, the first 
was really Judah's sun, the second his grandson, 
the thiiil his great-grandson, and the fomih anil 
fifth still later dcsceudants. Besides there is gieai 
plausibility in the conjecture that ** Bene Afa/iol ” 
means ** sous of the choir in which case the men 
in question were the famous musicians, two of 
whom aiic named in the titles to Psalms Ixxxviii. 
and Ixxxix. [Mahol.] [G.] 

DABIC (ttosii!, ibn'is, only ill pi. ; Tnlm. 

> soliduSf di'ochrna ; Ezr, ii. 69 ; 
viii.’‘i7 ; Neh. vii. 70, 71, 72 ; 1 Chr. xxix. 7), a gold 
coin current in Palestine in the period after the i-c- 
turn from Babylon. That the Hebrew word is, in the 
Bible, tlie name of a coin and not of a freight appetars 
from its .similarity to the Greek appellation of the 
only piece to whicli it could refer. Tho mentions 
in Ezr. and Neh. show that the coin was curient 
in Palestine under Cyrus and Artaxirzes Longi- 
mauus. At these times there was no large issue of 
gold money except by the Peraian kings, who 
struck the coin known to the Greeks as the tTrariip 
Aup(iK6st or AaptiKds, The Dorics which have 
been discovered are thick pieces of pure gold, 
of archaic style, bearing on Uie obverse the figure 
of a Ipng witn bow and javelin, or bow and dagger, 
and on the reverse on irregular incuse square. 
Their full weight is about 128 grains troy, or a 
little less than that of an Attic stater, and is most 
probably that of an early didrachm of the Phoe- 
nician went. They must have been tho common 
gold pieces of tlie Persian empire. The oldest that 
we have seen cannot be reforr^ to an earlier period 
than about tlie time of Cyi-us, Cambyses or Darius 
Hystaspis, and it is more probable that they are not 
anterior to the reign of Xerxes, or even that of Arta- 
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xerxes Longiinanns. There are, however, gold pieces 
of about the same wcijrht, but of an oltler style, 
found alK)iit Sai'dis, winch cannot be doubted to be 
either of Croesus or of an earlier Lydian king, in the 
former case the Kponreiot (ararrjpts) of the 
Greeks. It is therefore pipbable, os tJiese followed 
a Persian standard, that Dorics were struck under 
C*yriis or his nearer sucLessora. The origin of this 
coin is attributed by the Greeks to a Ikurius, sup- 
posed by the motlerns to be either Doi'iuh the Mode, 
or Darius Hystaspis. That the Greeks derived their 
distinctive apiiellation of the coin from this proper 
name cannot lie doubted ; but the difference of the 
Hebrew fof'ins of the former from that of the latter 
rendera tliis a questionable derivation. Ge- 
si'iiius suggests the ancient l*ei*sian word Dara 
(ffandto, s. u.), “king;” but (in his Thea.s.v.) 
iiK’lincs to connect the Heb. names of the coin and 
that of Darius. In favour of the derivation from 
Dara, it must be noted that the figure bonu* by 
these coins is not that of any one king, but of the 
king of Persia in an abstract stuise, and tliat on the 
same principle the coins would rather be called 
'regal coins than Darics. The silver Davies mentioned 
by Plutarch (Ci/n. 10) are probably the Pereian silver 
pieces similar in types to the gold Darics, but 
weighing a ilrachm and a third of the same 
standard. See Money and Diet, of Ant. art. 
Darietts, [R. S. P.] 



Ilaric. Obv. i King af Peniln to the ngliC, hneeling, bmring buit 
and javelM. Hoe. • I (regular ineiaw aquHre. 

UAIirUS Darayawush, Tariyavaus, 

in Iiiscr. ; Aopftos, LXX. ; Aopi^iwjs, Strab. xvi. 
p. 785 ; Aopiatos, Ctes.), the name of several kings 
of Media and Persia. Herodotus (vi. 08) says that 
the name is equivalent to (cTpyw) the 

restraincr ; and this is prolmhly eoirect from the 
analogy of the Persian darresh, “ restraint t^inscr. 
dhdri, “ firmly holding” (G(»sen. Thes, ». v.) Ilesy- 
chius gives a double derivation: Aopcior £irb 
Hfpawyd ipp6yifios*,tnrh 8^ ^pvy&y tierwp. Otheis 
have regarded the word as another form of the 
modem i’ereian Dara, darab, ** a king but this 
sense of dara is not justified by usage, and it is 
rather the epithet of a king (the holder, restraincr, 
as above) than the title itself (Gcs. /. c.). Three 
kings bearing this name are mentioned in the O. T. 

1. Darius the Med9 (HlSn '**?, Dan. xi. 1 ; 
Chald. riK'lD''®!, vi. 1), “the son of Ahasuerus of 
the seed of the Medes,” (ix. 1), who succeeded to 
(/3|P) the Babylonian kingdom on the death of 
Bclsha/zar, being then sixty-two ycai's old (Dan. 
V. Ill (LXX. *Apra^4p^ris) •, ix. 1). Only one year 
of his reign is mentioned (Dan. ix. 1, xi. 1); but 
that was of great importance for the Jews. Daniel 
was advanc^ by the king to the highest dignity 
(Dan. vi. 1 11'.), probably in consequence of his 
former sciences (cf. Dan. v. 17); and after his 
miraculous deliverance, Darius- issued a decree 


* It is most worthy of notioe that Aesehylus cha- 
racterises Cyaxarcs (I.) as ... 6 irpurbc 

9rpa.rov, while Sir II. Rawlinson {Xotea on theJIiatoty 
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enjoining throughout his dominions “ reverence for 
Hie God of Duiicl ** (Don. vi. 25 ff.). 

The exti'eine obscurity of the Babylonian annals 
has given occasion to three dilleimt ‘hypotheses as 
to the name under which Darius the Mede is known 
ill hi.story. The first of these which identifira 
him with Daiius Hystaspis rests on no plausible 
evidence, and mity be dismissed at once (Lerigerke, 
Dan. 219 if.). The second, whicli was adopted 
by J(>s4>phus (Ant. x. 1 1, §4), and has been sup- 
ported by many recent critics (Bertholdtl Von 
Lengerke ; .Hiivemick ; Ileiigstenberg ; Auberien, 
Daniel und d. Ojfenbaruny, pp. 16 ff.) is more 
deserving of notice. According to this he was 
(Cyaxares II.) “the son und successor of As- 
tyages*’ (Jos. 1. c. ^jy 'Aarvdyovs vihs, fVepor 
vaph rots “^EWria-ty iKoAetro byofia), who 
is commonly regarded as the Inst king of Media. 
It is supposed tliat the reign of this Cyaxai es has 
been neglectml by. historians fiom the fact that 
through his indolence and luxury he gelded the 
real exercj.su of power to his nephew Cyrus, who 
married his daughter, and so alter his death re- 
ceived the crown by direct sua'ession (Xen. Cyrop. 
i. 5, §2, iv. 5, §8, viii. 5, §19). But it appears to 
be a fatal objection to this hypothesis that the only 
direct evidence for the existence of a second Cy- 
n wares is that of Xenophon's loinance (pf. Niebuhr, 
Geach. Asa. u. Bah. p. 61). The title Cyrus 
[filiu.s] Cyaxaris, which ha.s been quoted liorn 
an inKcii)>tion (Auberien, Daniel n. d. Ojfenbaruny, 
p. 18), is either a false reading or ceitaiiily a 
6dse tmnslation (Niebuhr, Oeach, Asa. u. Bab. 
214, n. 4); and the juussage of Ac.schylii8 (Bers. 
766 f.) is inconsistent with the cliaiacter assigned 
to Cyaxarc.s JI. On the other hand, Heiodotus 
expressly states that “ Astyagos ” was the la.st king 
of the Medes, that lie was conquered by Cyrus, 
and that he died without leaving any male issue 
(HenMl. i. 78, 109, 127 flT); and appeni-s 

as the immediate successor of “ Astyages ” iii the 
Chronicle of Eusebius (Chnm. ad 01. 54 ; Syiicell. 
188; ef. Bel and Dragon, i.). A thiid identifica- 
tion (Winer, Benin lirt. a. v. ; Niebuhr, (icsch. 
A.S.S. n. Bah. pp. 45, 92) remains, by which 
Darius is represented as the personal name of 
“Astyages,” the last king of the Medes, ainl thisJ 
apjieai's to satisfy all the conditions of the problem. 
The name “ Astyages ’* was national and not per- 
sonal [Astyaoks], and Ahasuerus (Achaaheerosh') 
represents the name (lfuwak*ftahatra') (’’yaxai’cs, 
liome by the father of “ Astyages ” (Tob. xiv. 15). 
The dest'ripiion of the unnamed king in Aeschylus 
(/. c.) as one whoso “feelings were giiid^ by 
wisdom” (i^pfyfsykp abrov Bvphy t^eueotrrpdtpovy), 
is applicable to the ’Darius of Scripture .and the 
Astyages of Herodotus. And as far as the name 
itself is concerned, there are tina's of the existence 
of an older king Darius before the time of Darius 
Hystaspis (Seliol. lul Arist. ICccles. 598 AapaiKOi 
— ovK Aw8 Aapeiov rov Ecp(ov warphs, &AA' 
irdpov rtyhs vaAcuoripov fiwr*A4ots AyopdaSyitre^, 
cf. Suidas. a. v. AopctKifs). If, as seems most 
probable, Dai*ius.fAstyagc.s) occupied the tin one or 
Babylon ns supreme sovereign with Nerigalsara.ssar 
as vassal-prince, after the murder of Evilmerodach 
(Belshaxxar) ».c. 559, one year only remains for 
this Median supremacy before the victory of Cyrus 


of Babylonia, p. 30, n.) shows that the foundation of 
the Median empire was really due to Huwakhahatra 
(Cyaxares), in spite of the history of Herodotus. 
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n.o. 558, in cznct accorHancv wifcli tlie noticoM in 
Daniol (Ni«buhr, 1. c.\ niul the ap|Kii*ont income 
plctcncss of the political ;uTaiigomont» which 
i)arius “purposed” to make (Dan. vi. 8 , 

For the short duration ot his supreme |KJWcr may 
have .caused his division of the empire (Dan. vi. 
1 if.) — a work coiigenial to his cluiiacter — to tall 
into abeyance, so that it was not canied out till 
the time of his namcMikc Darius Hystaspis : a 8 up> 
position at least as piobable as that there is any 
confusion of the two mouarciis in iiie book of 
Daniel. 

The chi'onologieal dilliculties which have been 
mised (liawlinson, Herodotn.% i. p. 418) against 
the identificiition of Darius with Astyages on the 
assumption thtit the events in Ikin. v. relate to 
the taking of Babylon by Cyrus (n.c. 5:i8), in 
which case he would have n*!c-cuded the thioiie at 
Hev»*u years of age, aie eiitiiely set aside by the 
view of Marcus Niebuhr, which has been adopted 
above ; and'this coincidence sciTes to coutirm the 
geneial truth of thdiyjiothesis. 

2. Dakhjs the son of Hystasim^ (Vaslitaspa), 
the iiflh in descent fiom Achacmcries, the tbunder 
of the Peiso-Arian dynasty, was, according to the 
popular legend (Herod, i. 209, 2 lO), iUrcady marked 
out for einpira during the reign of Cyms. Upon 
the usurpsitioii of the Magian Smei*dis [Ali- 
TAXKRXKS], he conspired with six other Porsum 
chiefs to oveiilirnw the impostor, and on the suc> 
cess of the plot was placed up(«i the thioneB.C. 
52 1. He devoted himself t^i tlie internal organisa- 
tion of his kingdom, which had Injen impeilal by 
the wars of Cyrus and Cambyscs, ami the con- 
fusion of the reign of Sinerdis. His designs of 
foreign conquest were iiitcinipted by a revolt of 
the Babylonians, umler a pictender who boie the 
royal name of Nabukudinssar (Niebuhr, Gcach, 
Asa, n, 2>((b» 94), which was at length put down, 
and punished with great severity (c. U.C. 516 ). 
After the subjugation of Babylon Darius turii^ 
his arms against Scythia, Libya (HeixKl. iv. 145 If.) 
ami India (Herod, iv. 44). Thrace and Mace- 
donia acknowledged his supremacy, and some of the 
i'-laiids of the Aegaeiin were ad<led to hia dominion 
in Asia-Minor and the sesiboaiid of 'I'hrace (d.c. 
513-505). Shortly afteiwairls he c:ime into colli- 
hioii Myth Greece, and the del’eat of Marathon (d.c. 
490) only roused him to piejiaic vigorously for 
tlmt decisive struggle with the West which was 
now inevitable. His plans were again thwarted 
by rebellion. Domestic quarrels (Herod, vii. 2 ) 
followed on the rising in Kgypt, and he dicnl B.c. 
485 before bis preparations weie completed (Herod, 
vii. 4). 

With reganl to the Jews, Darius Hystaspis pur- 
sued the same policy as Cyrus, and restored to 
tlicm the privileges which they had lost. For 
the usurpation of Smerdis involved a religious as 
well as a political revolution, and the restorer 
of the Magian faith willingly listened to the enemies 
of a people who had welcomed Cyfus as their 
deliverer (Ezr. iv. 17 IT.). But in the wcond year 
ol Darius, B.c. 520, as soon as his power hall as- 
sumed some solidity, Haggai (Hag. i. 1 , ii. 1 , 10) 
and Zechariah enc^rag^ tlieir countrymen to 
resume the work ofrestoration (Ezr. v. 1 If.), and 
when their proceedings came to the king's know- 
ledge, he confirmed the decree of Cyrus by a new 
edict, and the temple was h'nished in four years 
(H.c. 516, Ezr. vi. 16), though it was apparently 
useil before that time (Zech. vii. 2 , 3 ). 
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I 3. Darius the Persian (Neh. xii. 22, 
may be idcntifieil with Darius H. No- 
! thus (Oclms), king of Peisia B.c. 424-3— -405-4, if 
the wholo j^assage in question was written by Xehe- 
tniah. If, huwu>cr, the register was continued to 
a later time, as is not impiolxible, the occunenoe of 
the name Jaddua (w» 11 , 22 ), who was high- 
priest at the time of the invasion of Alexander 
[Alexander], ])oints to Dai ins III. Codoinanniis, 
the atitiigonist of Alexander, and Inst king of Persia 
B.c. 336-330 (1 Mucc. i. 1). Of. Jahu, ArchUoL 
11 . I, 272 tr.; Kcil, ftehrb, d. AV«/. §152, 7, who 
defends at length the integrity of the passage. 
[Nkhemiaii.] [B. F. W.] 

DARKNESS (Ij^n. fern, form and 

with much Viiilution in the vowel points; o’Ktiros), 
is sjiokcn of as encompassing the actual presence (if 
God, as that out of which He speaks, the envelope, 
as it were, of Divine glory (Ex. xx. 21 ; IK. viii. 
12). The cloud symbol of His guiilanre oHered an 
aspect of darkness to the enemy ns of light to the 
people of Isiael. In the description of His ('.oming 
to Judgment, darkness overspreading nature and 
blotting the sun, &c., is constantly included (Is. 
xiii. 9, 10 ; Joel ii. 31, iii. 15; Matt. xxiv. 29; 
Miu'k xiii. 24 ; Luke x\i. 25 ; ilev. vi. 12 ). 

The plague of dai'kncss in Egypt has been 
ascribed by various ncologistic commentators to 
non-miraciilous agency, but no sulTicient nc(‘ouiit of 
its intdiise degi'ee, long duration, and limited area, 
as proceeding fiom any physical • cause, has been 
given, 'fhe darkness ^irl iracruv r^v yrjy of Mutt, 
xxvii. 45 attending the crucifixion has liecn similarly 
attributed to an eclipse. Phlegon of Tililles indeed 
m(‘ntions an eclipse of intense darkness, and which 
began at noon, combined, he says, in Bithynia, 
with an earthquake, which in the 111100114611 state of 
our chronology (see Clinton's Fasti RornanU Olymp, 
202 ) more or less nearly synchronises with the 
event. Xor was the account one without re(x*ptiou 
in the early church. See the testimonies to that 
etfoct collected by Whiston {^Testiinonn of Ffilegon 
vindicated^ Lend. 1732). Origen, liowever, /oc. 
(Latin commentaiy on St. Matt.) denies the possi- 
bility of such a cause, arguing that by the fixed 
Pasclial reckoning the moon must have been about 
full, and denying that Luke xxiii. 45 by the woixls 
iffKorlaOri d ^Kios means to allege that fact as the 
cause. The genuineness ol this commentary has 
been impeached, nor is its tenor consistent with 
Origen ado. Cels. p. 80 ; but the argument, unless 
on such an assumption as that mentioned below, 
seems decisive, and has ever since been adhered to. 
He limits iratrav to. Judaea. Dean Alfoixl 

(ad loc.)f though without stating his reason, prefers 
the wider interpretation of all the earth's surface 
on which it would naturally have been day. That 
Phl^rti's darkness, perceix^cd so intense in Tralles 
and Bithynia, was felt in Judaea is highly probable; 
and the FWangelist's testimony to similar phenomena 
of a coincident darkness and earthquake, taken in 
connexion with tho near agix!ement of time, gives a 
probability to the supposition that the former speaks 
of the same circumstances as the lattin*. Wiesclcr 
{Chron.Synop, 388) however, and De Wette {Comm, 
on Matt.), consider the year of Phlegoti's eclipse an 
impossible one for the crucifixion, and reject that 
explanation of the darkness. The argument from 
the duration (3 bom's) is also of great force ; for an 
eclipse seldom lasts in great intensity more than 6 
minutes. On the other hand, Scyllartji {Chronolog, 
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8acr, p. 58, 9) maiutiuns that the Jewish calenditf, 
owing to their following the sun, hwl become so ikr 
out the moon might possibly have been at new, 
and tlius, admitting ^e year as a possible epoch, 
revives the argument for the eclipse tts the cause. 
He however views tills ratlier os a natural bsuds than 
as A full account of the darkness, which in its degree 
at Jerusalem was still preternatural (ib. p. 138). 
The pamphlet of Whiston above quoted, and two 
by Dr. Sykea^, Dissertation on the KcUpse men- 
Uon&l by Phlegon, and Defence of same, Loud. 
1733 and 1734, may bo consulted as regards ilie 
statement of Phlegon. 

Darkness is also, as in the expression land of 
darkness,** used for the state of the dead (Job x. 
21, 22); and frequently figuratively, for ignoiauce 
and unl^lief, as the privation of spiritnal light 
(John i. 5 ; iii. 19). [H. H.] 

DAB'KON ; AapKt&p, AopKt&p ; Der- 
con). Children of riarkon were among the “ ser- 
vants of Solomon,*' who returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 56 ; Nch. vii. 58). [Lozo^.J 

DATES, maigin of 2 Chi*, xxxi. 5 only. 
[Palm Tkkb.] 

DA'THAN Aa$ay; Dathan), a Reu- 

benite chieflain, sou of Eliab, who joined the con- 
spiracy of Korah the Levite (Num. xvi. 1, xxvi. 9 ; 
Deut. xi. 6; Ps. cvi. 17). [R. W. B.] 

DATH'EMA (AidBe/ia ; Alex, and Jq^ephus, 
AdBtfia ; other AdpsBa ; Dathcma), a fort- ; 
less (rh Jos. 4f>pobptov) in which the 

Jews of Gilead took refuge fjom tlic heatlienj 
(1 Macc. V. 9). Here they were relieved by Judas 
and Jonathan (24). They marehed fiom Bozora 
Co Ikithema (28, 6) and leit it for Masplia (Miz[^) 
(35). The reading of the Pcschito, Ramt/iu, points 
to Ramoth-Gilead, which can hardly fail to be the 
coiTcct identification. Ewald however (iv. 359, note) 
would correct this to Damtha, which he compares 
with Dhami, a place repoi'ted by Burekhaixlt. [G.] 

DAUGHTER {Hath, n?, contr. from n33, 
fcni. of 15 ; Bvyarhp ; filia). 1. The wonl is used 
in Scripture not only for daughter, but for grand- 
daughter or other female descendant, much in Hie 
same way and like extent with |5* son (Gen. xxiv. 
48, xxxi. 43). [See Children ; Education ; 
Women.] 

2. In a kindred sense the female inhabitants of a 
place, a country, or the females of a jKirticular race 
are called daughters (Gen. vi. 2, xxvii. 46, 

6, xxxvi. 2; Num. xxv. 1 ; Deut. xxiii. 17 ; Is. iii. 
16 ; .Ter. xlvi. 11, xlix. 2, 3,4; Luke xxiii. 28). 

3. Women in general (Prov. xxxi. 29). 

4. Those addicted to particular forms of ido- 
latrous worship (1 Sam. i. 16; Mal« ii. 11)* 

■ 5. The saihe notion of descent explains the phrase 
** daughtci'S of music,** i. e. singing birds (EccI, 
sii. 4), and the use of the word for branches of a 
tree (Gen. xlix. 22), the pupil of the eye, Kdpi} 
(Lam. ii. 18; Ps. xvii. 8), and the expression 
** daughter of 90 years,'* to denote the age of Sarah 
(Gen. xvii.. 17). 

6. It is also used of cities in general, agreeably 
to their very common pereonification as belonging 
to the female sex (Is. x. 32, xxiii. 12, xxxvii. 22, 
xlvii. 1, Iii. 2 ; Jer. vi. 2, 26, ix. 1, xxxi. 4, xlvi. 
11, 24, xlviii. 18, li. .33; Nah. iii. 4, 7 ; Zech. ix. 
9 ; Kz. xvi. 3, 44, 48, xxiii. 4). 

7. But more specifically of dependent towns or 
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hamlets, while to the principal dty the correlative 
** mother" is applied (Num. xxi. 25 ; Josh. xvif. 11, 
16 ; Judg. i. 27 ; 1 Chr. vii. 28 ; 2 Sam. xz. 19). 

Hazerim is the word most commonly employed 
fur the ** villages ** lying round, and dependent on, 
a “dty** (//•; T^). But in one place Bath is 
used as if for something intermediate, in the case 
of the Philistine dtics Ekren, Ashdod, and Gaza 
(Josh. XV. 45-7 ) — ** her daughter-towns and her 
I villages.** Without this distimstion from Hazerim, 
tlic woid is also employed for Philistine towns in 
1 Chr. xviii. 1 — Gath ; 2 Chr. xxviii. 18 — Shocho, 
Timnath, and Gimzo. In Neh. xi. 2,'}-31, the two 
terms ore employed alternately, and to all appearance 
quite indiscriminatdy. [Village.] [H.W.P.] 

DA'VID(nn, TH;* LXX. Aavid; N. T. 
Aa$lB, Aavslt), the son of Jesse, is the best known 
ti) us of any of the characters in the 0. T. In him, 
as in the case of St. Paul in the N. T., we have the 
advantage of comparing a detailed narrative of his 
life with undoubM works of his own composition, 
and the combined result is a knowledge of his per- 
sonal character, such as we probably possess of no 
historical personage before the Christian era, with 
the exception of Cicero, and perhaps of Ciiesar. 

The authorities for the life of David may be 
divided into dx classes 

I. The original Hebrew authorities : — 

1. The Davidic portion of the Psalms,^ 
including such fragments as are presented to 
us from other 8oui*ces, viz. 2 Sam. i. 19*27, 

• iii.33,34,xxii.l-r>l,xxiii.l-7. [1»SALM8.] 

2. The “Chronicles** or “State-papers*’ of 
David (1 Chr. xxvii. 24), and the original 
biographies of David by Samuel, Gtul, and 
Nathan (1 Chr. xxix. 29). These are loht, 
but portions of them no doubt arc pre- 
serve in 

3. The narrative of 1 Sam. xvi. to 1 K. ii. 10 ; 
with the supplementary notices contained in 
1 Chr. xi. 1 to xxix. 30. 

U. The two slight notices in the heathen his- 
torians, Nicolaus of Damascus in his Universal 
History (Jos. Ant. vii. 5, §2), and Eupolemus in 
his History of the Kings of Jndah (Eus. Praep, 
Kv. lx. 30). 

III. David’s apocryphal writings, contained in 
Fabricius, Codex Apojryphtis V. Test. p. 906-1006. 
(1) f^s.cli., on his victory over Goliath. (2) Col- 
loquies with God, on madness, on his temptation, and 
on the building of the Temple. (3) A chaim against 
fire. Of these the first alone deserves any attention. 

IV. 'fhe Jewisli traditions, which may be divided 
into three classes ; — 

1. The additions to the Biblical narrative cou- 
taiued in Josephus, Ant. vi. 8~vii. 15. 

2. The Hebrew traditions preserved in Jerome’s 
Quaestiones Hebraicae in Libros Begwn et 
JParalipomenop (vol. iii., Venice ed.). 

* The shorter form is used in the earlier books ; 
indeed, everywhere except in 1 K. iii. 14, and in Chr., 
Ear., Neh.,* Cant., Hos., Am., Kaek. xxxiv. 23, and 
Zech., in which the longer form is found. The Arabic 

form of the name, in common is D&ood. 

^ In quoting the Psalms hi connexion with the 
history, we have been guided partly by the titles (as 
expressing the Jewish traditions), portly by tho 
internal evidence, as verified by the judgment of 
Hebrew’ soholars. 
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3. The Rabbini(*.fll tnulitiotiH reported in Bos- 
nage, Ifist, dcs Juifs, lib. v. c. 2 ; Calmei’s 
Dictionary {David). 

V. The Mussulman traditions, chieriy remark- 
able for their cxtnn'aviincc, are contained in the 
Koran, ii. 250-252, xxxviii. 20-24, xxi. 79-82, 
x\ii. 15, and explained in Selections from the i 
Koran, p. 228-2 12 ; or amplilied in Weil’s LejendSt 
Knjr. Tr. p. 152-170. 

VI. in modern times his life has been often 
treated, both in sepuate treatises and in histories of | 
Israel. Winer’s at tide on David refcm to mono- 
graphs on almost every point in his life. In English, 
the best known is Dr. Chandler's Life, written in 
the last century ; in Fi'ench, De Choisi’s, and tliat 


in Biiyle’s Dictionary. The most recent, and pro- 
Ixibly the best, treatment is that in Ewald’a 
Geschiohtc des Volkes Israel^ iii. 71-257. 

His life may be divided into three portions, more 
or less coii'espondiug to the three old lost biogittphieK 
by Samuel, Gad, and Nathan : — I. His youth before 
his introduction to the court of Saul. II. His re* 
lations with Saul. 111. His ixiign. 

I. The early life of David contains in many im- 
poitant respects the antecedents of his future career. 

1. Unlike most of the characters of the f;>crip* 
tures, his family am well known to us by name, and 
am not without beaiiug on his subsequent career. 
They may best be seen in the foiin of a genealogy. 
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It thus appeal's that David was the youngest 
.son, probably the youngc^t chiM, of a family of ten. 

I (is inothiM*’s name i.s unknown. His father, Jes.se, 
was of a great age when David was still young 
(I Sam. xvii. 12). llis parents both liveil till 
after his fin.il rupture with Saul (I Sam. xxii. 3). 
'flirough them David inheiitcd several points wWeh 
he never lost, {n) H is coiirie.\iuii with Moab tin ough 
hii gicat-giandmother Ruth. This he kept up when 
he esraped to Moab and entiusted his aged parents to 
tliec.ue of the king (1 Sain. xxii. 3), and it may not 
luiv e been without its u.'H) in keeping open a wiilcr 
view in Ids mind and history than if he had been 
of purely Jewish descent. Such is probably the 
design of the e.xprcss mention of Ruth in the gene- 
alogy in M.itt. i. 5. 

(6) His birthplace, Butiilkii EM. Hi.s recollccr 
tion of the well of Betlilehein is one of the most 
touching incidents of his later life (1 Chr. xi. 17). 
Flora the Icn'itory of Bethlehem, (us from his own 
fiatrimoiiy, he gave a property as a rewaid to Chim- 
h'lm, sou of Baizillai (2 ^am. xix. .37, 38 ; Jer. xli. 
17) ; and it is tliis connexion of David with Beth- 
lehem that brought the place a^in in later times 
uito universal lame, when .losepTi went up to Betlv- 
lehem, “ because he was of the house and lineage of 
l>avid” (Luke ii. 4). 

(o) His general connexion with the tribe of 
Jiuhih. In none of the tribes does the tribal fccl- 
ing appeal' to have been stronger ; and it mu.st be 
borne in mind throughout the story both of his 
&|curity amongst the hills of Judah during bis 
flight from Saul, and of the early period of his 

" The later rabbis rcjiresent him as born in adul- 
tery. This is probably u coarse inference from Ts. 
11 . 5 ; but it may possibly havo reference to a tradi- 
tion of the above. On tbe other hand, in tho earlier 
rabbis we have an attempt at “ immaculate concep- 


reign at Hebron; as well at of the jealousy of the 
tube at having lo.st their exclusive )K>s.sessi(>n ot 
him, which broke out in the revolt of Absaloin. 

(d) liis relations to Zeruiah and Abigail. Though 
called in 1 Chr, ii. IG, sister.s of David, they are 
not expro-ssly called the daughteis of Jesse; and 
Abigail, in 2 Sam. xvii, 25, is called the daughter 
of Nalmsb. Is it too much to suppose that David’s 
mother hail been the wife or concubine ® of Knbnsb, 
and then marrlcil by Jes.se? This would ngioe 
with the dillcrencc of age between David and bis 
sisters, and also (if Naluisli was the same as the 
king of Ammon) with the kiiKhic.sw*.s which David 
received finst from Nahash (2 Sam. x. 2), ami then 
from Shobi, son of Naha.sh (xvii. 27). 

2. As tbe yoniigcst of the family bo may pos- 
sibly have received from his paionts tlie nanio, 
which first appeal's in him, of A/nVZ, the brlond, 
the darlmj. But, jieihaps for this same iciuson, 
he was never intimate with his brethren, 'fhe 
eldest brother, who nloiie is mentioned in connexion 
with him, and who was aftciwanls made by him 
bend of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. xxvii. 18), 
treated him sconifully and imperiously (1 Sam. 
xvii. 28), as the eldest brotheis of laige families arc 
apt to do ; his command was regai'ded in the family 
as law (xx. 29) ; and the father looked upon the 
younge.st son as hardly one of the family at all 
(xvi. 11), and as a mere attendant on the rest 
(xvii. 17). . The familiarity which he lost with his 
brothers, he gained with his nephews. The tin ee 
sons of his sister Zeruiah, and the one son of his 
sister Abigail, seemingly from the fact that their 

tion.” They make Nahash — “tbe serpent” — to be 
another name of Jesse, because he had no sin except 
that uhirh he contracted from the oridrinal serpent ; 
and thus David inherited none. (Jerome, Qu. Heb. 
in 2 Sam. xvii. 25.) 

2 D 
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moth»‘rs weif tin* <*lilo,st of the whole family, were 
probably of the sime aije as David hirnst*lf, and 
tlity a<‘cordiiij;ly were to him— especially the thi'ee 
sons of Zeriiiah — throughout life in the relatibn 
usually oecupied by brothers and cousins. In them 
we see the rougher qualities of the liiniily, which 
I hivi<l shared with them, whilst he was distinguished 
from them by qualities of his own, p<*ciiliar to 
himself. The two sons of his brother Shimeah aie 
both councctcfl v%ith liis afler history, and both 
oi'Iebniteil for tJie gift of sagacity in which Ihivid 
himself excelled. One was Jonuiiab, the friend and 
adviser of his eldest son Amnon (2 Sam. xiii. ti). 
'Fhe other Wiis Jonathan (2 Sam. xxi. 21), who 
afterwards became the counsellor of David himself 
( 1 Chr. xxvii. d2). It is a conjecture or tradition 
of the Jews preserved by Jerome (Qu. lleb. on 
1 Sam. xvii. 12) that this was no other than Natlian 
the prophet, who, being tulopted into Jesse’s family, 
makes up the eighth sun, not namoil in 1 Chr. ii. 
D5-15. But this is hardly probable. 

The first time that David appears in history at 
once admits us to the whole family cirole. Theie 
was a practice once a year at Bethlehem, probably 
at the first new moon of the y«ir, of liolding a 
sacrificial feast, at which Jesse, as fhe cliief pro- 
prietor of the place, would preside (1 Sain. xx. 0), 
with the elders of the town. At this or such like 
fe^ist (xvi. 1 ) suddenly appeared the great prophet 
.Samuel, driving a heifer before him, and having in 
his hand a horn of the consecrated oil** of the 
Tabernacle. The elders of the little town were 
t(*rrificd at this apparition, but were reassured by 
the august visitor, and invited by him to the cere- 
mony of sacrificiiig the heifer. The heifer was 
killed. The imrty were waiting to begin the feast. 
Samuel stood with his horn to pour forth the oil, 
as if for an invitation to b<*gin (comp. ix. 22). 
lie WHS restrained by divine intimation as son after 
sou passed by. Kliab, the eldest, by ** his height” 
and ** his connten.mce,” seemed the natural counter* 
part of Saul, whose rival, unknown to them, the 
prophet came to select. But the day was gone 
when kings were chosen because they were heail 
and shoulders tAller than the rest. ** Samuel said 
unto Jesse, Are these all thy children? And he 
said, There remaineth yet the youngest, and behold 
he keepeth the sheep.” 

This is our first and most characteristic introduc- 
tion to the future king. The boy Wets brought in. 
We are enabled to fix his appearance at once in our 
minds. He was of shoii; stature, thus contrasting 
with his tall brother Eliab, witli his rival Saul, 
and with his gigantic enemy of Gath. He had red" 
or auburn hair, such as is not unfrequeiitly seen in 
his countiymon of the East at the present day. In 
later life ho wore a heal'd.* IDs bright eyes* are 
especially mentioned (xvi. 12), and generally he wad 
remarkable for the grace of his figure and counte- 
nance (“ fair of eyes,” “-comely,” “ goodly,” xvi. 
12, 18, xvii. 42), well made, and of immense 

d “,Thc oil so Joseph. Ant. t1. 8, §1. 

* 1 Ham. xvi. 12, xvii. 42. Ruddy ~ red-haired ; 
irvpp(ucT|f, T.XX. ; Viilg. : the same word as 

for E-^au, (ieu. xxv. 25. The rabbis (probably ftrom 
this) say that he was like Esnu. Josephus vi. 8, 
1) makes it his tawny complexion riiv XP^)« 

' 1 8am. xxi. 13. 

K « Fierce, quick yoftybt o^«4* (Joseph. Ant. 
Vi. 8, 1). 

^ The same \^ord as is used in Gen. xxx. 87, Jcr. 
!. 11, llos. iv. 12. 
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strength mid agility. His swiftness and activity 
maile him (like his nephew Asahel) like a wild ga- 
zelle, his feet like harts’ feet, and his arms sfi-oiig 
enough to broak a bow of bteeL(l*s. wiii. J.l, 
34). He was pursuing the oecuiStioii allotted in 
Eastern couiitiies usually to the slaves, the females, 
or the despised of the family (comp, the <*ase of 
Moses, of Jacob, of Zipimrah, mid Daehci, and lu 
hiter times, of Mahomet; Si>reuger, p. 8). The 
pastures of Betlilchcm are famous throughout the 
sacred history. The Tower of Hhepheids (Gen. 
XXXV. 21), tho^ shepherds abiding with their flocks 
by night (Luke ii.), were b<ith there. He usually 
carrit*ii a switch or waiid *> in his hand (1 Sam. 
xvii. 40), such ns would be used for his dogs (xvii. 
43), and a scrip or wallet round his neck, to carry 
anything that was needed for his shephei-d's life 
(xvii. 40). Such was the outer hfe of David when 
(as the later Psalmists desm-ibed his call) he was 
“ taken from the sheepfolds, from following tin* 
ewes gre.at with young, to feed Israel .-iccordiiig to 
the integrity of his heart, and to guide them by 
the skilfulncss of his hands” (Ps. Ixxviii. 70-72). 
The recollection * of the sudden and gre-at eleva- 
tion from this humble siatiou is deeply impi Ohsed 
on his after life. “ The man who was raisetl up 
on high ” (2 Sain, xviii. 1 ) -“ I have exalted one 
chosen out of the people” (Ps. Ixxvix. 19) — “1 
took thee from the sheejicote ” (2 Sam. vii. 8). 

3. Hut there was miuther preixirntion still inoie 
needed for his office, which iMishibiy fiad made liim 
already known to Samuel, and which at anv rate is 
his next introduction to the history. When the 
Ixsly-guai-d of Saul were discussing with their 
master where the best minstrel coulil be found to 
chase away his madness by music, one t>f the young 
men in the guard suggest'd David. Saul, with the 
absolute control inherent in the idea of an Oriental 
king, instantly sent for him, and in the successful 
eHbrt of David’s harp we have the fiist glimpse 
into that genius for music and jwetry which was 
aftci-wards consecrated in the Psalms, It is im- 
possible not to connect the early dis]ilay of this 
gift with the schools of the prophets, who cxcn-ist-ii 
their vocatloU with iabret, jisaltery, pipc^ and haip 
(1 Sum. X. 5), in the iKisture.s (^Naioth ; comj>. Ps. 
xxiii. 2), to which he afterwards returned as to his 
natural home (1 Sam. xix. 18).*^ 

Wlicther any «F the existing Psalms cmi be 
refbn-cd to tliis epoch of David’s life is uncerhiin. 
The 23rd, froni its subject of the shepherd, and 
from its extreme simplicity (though placed by 
Ewald somewhat later), may well have been sug- 
g<®ted by this time. The 8th, 19th, and 29th,* 
which are universally recognis^ as David’s, de- 
scribe the phenomena of nature, and os such 
may moro naturally be refen*cd to this tranquil 
jieriod of his life than to any other. 'Fhe imagery 
of danger from wild beasts, lions, wild bulls, &g. 
(Ps. vii. 2, xxii. 20, 21), must be reminiscences of 
this time. And now, at any rate, he must have 

* It is useless to speculate on the extent to which 
his mission was known to himself or to others. 
Josephus {Ant. vi. 8, 1) says that Samuel whispered 
it into his ear. 

** The Mussulman traditions represent him as skDled 
in making* haircloth and sackcloth — ^the usual occu- 
pations of the prophets. See the notes to Bethlk- 
uKM, p* 202 a. 

* The Mussulman traditions describe him as un- 
derstanding the language ut birds (Xbran, xxi. 0, 
xxu. 16). 
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first acquired the art which pivc hini one of his 
chief claims to mention in after times — ** the sweet 
singer of Israel ” (2 Sam. xxiii. 1), “ tlie inventor 
of instruments of music** (Am. yi. 5) ; ** with his 
whole heart he sung songs and loved him that made 
him” (Koclus. xlvii. 8). “ 

4. One incident alone of his solitary shepheixl life 
has <x>mo down to us — his cnnflii:t with the lion 
and the bear in defence of his father's Hocks (1 Sam. 
xvii. 84, 8o). But it did not stand alone. He was 
alit^Hily known to Saul's guaids for his luuitial 
exploits, probably against tlie Pliilistinas (xvi. 18), 
and when he suddenly appeal e<l in the (^amp, his 
elder brother immediately guessed that he hml lett 
the sheep in his ardour to see the battle (xvii. 28). 
To this new aspect of his character we arc next 
introduced. 

Tlieie is no perfectly satisflwtory means of rc- 
oonciling the apparently contradictoiy a<'<‘ounts in 
1 Sam. XVI. 14-2.1, and xvii. 12-.11, 5.5-.‘)8. The 
lirs>t states that David was made known to Saul and 
hceaiiie his armour-bem er in coascqueiicc of the 
cliarm of his music in assuaging the king’s melan- 
choly. The hccoiid implies that David was still a 
^h(‘ph(nd with his fithei's flocks, and unknown to 
S.iul. Tlic V^itican MS. of the lAX., followed by 
Kennicott (who argues the question at length, JJis- 
strliition on Hcbnxn Text, 418-432, 5.54-558), ro- 
jtvlh the iiauativG in 1 .Sam. xvii. 12-31, .55-.58, as 
spin ions. But the internal evidenee from its graphic 
toiirhes is inncli m its favour, and it must at least 
tie iiccepted ns nu ancient tiiiditioii of David’s lite. 
Iloisley, but with no extem.!! authority, transposes 
1 Sam. xvi. 14-2.1. Another explanation supposes 
that S{\ul had forgotten him. Hut this only solves 
half the ditficulty, and is evidently not the intention 
of the uanxitive. It may therefore lie accepted as 
.in independent statement of David's first appear- 
modificd by the coimter-statcmfint already 
noticed. 

The scene of the battle is at Epiies-dammim, in 
the fionticr-hills of Judah, called probably from this 
oi .similar encounters “ the bound of blood.** fkaul’s 
aiTOy is cncampe<l on one side of the ravine, the l*hi- 
lisf inos on the other, the watercourse of Eluh or ** the 
'I’crcbinth *' runs between them." A Philistine of 
gigantic statuie, and clothal in complete armour, in- 
biilts the coinpiu'ati vely dcfencoles.s Israelites, amongst 
whom tlv kingnlone appears to be well armed (xvii. 
.38; comp. xiii. 20). No one can be found to take 
up the challenge. At this juncture David appeara in 
the eamp^ent by his fatlier with ten loaves and 
ten slices of milk-cheese to his three eldest brothers, 
flesh fl-om the shcepfolds. Just as he oximes to the 

In Mussulmah traditions, as Abraham is called 
“the Friend,” and Mohammed “the Apostle,” so 
David is “ the Prophet of God.” In Weil’s Legends, 
P* 157, is a striking Oriental description of his 
powers asapsalnuKt : “ He could imitate the thunders 
of heaven, the roar of the lion, the notes of the 
nightingale.” 

“ Variations in the common account are sug- 
psted by two other ptissagcs. 1. In 2 Sam. xxi. 19, 
it is stated that “ Goliath of Gath, the staff of whose 
^K'ar was like a weaver’s beam,” was killed (not by 
D.'ivid, pt) by Elhanan of Bethlehem. This, com- 
bined with the fact that tho Philistine whom David 
slew is usually nameless, has suggested to £wald 
( 11 . 23, 61 1 ) tlie ingenious coi^ecturo that the name of 
Goliath (which is only given twice to David's enemy, 
***• borrowed from tho conflict 

•n the real Ooliuth with Klhanan, whose Bcthlehemite 
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circle of waggons which formed, ns in Arab setth^ 
ments, a rude fortification round the Israelite camp 
(xvii. 20), he hears the well kiiowm . shout of the 
Isinelite war-cry (tump. Num. xxiii. 21). The 
mai'tial spirit of the boy is stined at the sound ; 
he leaves his provisions with the baggage-master, 
and dai'ts to join his brothcis (like one of the royal 
me.s.seugers ®) into the midst of the lines.'^ 'riien 
ho heais the chnlh iige, now made for the fortieth 
time — sties the dismay of his coniitrymcn — hears 
tlie reward proposed by the king — goes with the 
impctno.«.ity of youth from soldier to soldier talking 
of the event, in spite of his brother’s rebuke — he is 
intioduccd bi Saul — undertakes the combat. Ilis 
victory over the gigantic Philistine is reudcreil 
moie conspicuous by his own diminutive stature, 
and by the simple weapons with which it was 
accomplLslicd — not the annnur of ftiiil, which he 
naturally found too large, but the sliepheixl’s 
sling, which he always carried with him, ami 
the five |xilislicd pebbles which he picked up ns 
he went fiorn the wntci course of the valley, and 
put in his shepherd’s wallet.'* Two trojihies long 
remained of the liattlc — one, tho huge sword of the 
Philistine, which xvns hung up liehind the ephoil in 
the I’aboniacle at Noh (1 Sam. xxi. 9) ; the other, 
the head, which he bore away himself, and which 
was either laid up at Nob, or sulisequontly at Jeiu- 
salom. [Non.] Ps. cxliv., though by its contents 
of a much later date, is by the title in the J.XX. 
** against Goliath.** But there is also a psalm, pre- 
served in the LXX. at the end of the Psalter, and 
which, though probably a mere adaptation from the 
history, well sums up this eai ly period of his life : 
** This is the psalm of David’s own writing ('0 
(l1Si6ypa(p05 tls AavtS), and outside the number, 
wlicn he fought the single combat with Goliath.” 
** 1 was small amongst rny brethren, and the 
youngest in my fathei 's house. I was feeding my 
I tather’s sheep. My Inmds made a harp, and my 
1 fingei-s fitted a psaltery. And who shall tell it to 
I my Lonl? Ho is the Loid, He heareth. He sent 
, his messenger (angel ?) and took me from my 
I father's flocks, ami luiointcd me w'itli the oil of Ills 
mointing. My brethren were beautiful and tall, 
but the Lord was not well plwused with them. 1 
went out to meet the Philistine, .and he cui*sed me 
by his idols. But I diw his own sword and be- 
headed him, and took away tho reproach from the 
children of Israel.” ' 

II. Relatims with Saul. — We now enter on a 
new aspect of Daviil's life. The victory over 
Goliath had been a turning point of his career. 
Saul inquired his parentage, and took him finally 

origin has led to the eonfuiion. Jerrme (Qm. Reh, 
ad loe.) makes Klhanan the same as David. 2. In 

1 CUr. xi. 12, F.lcazar (or more probably Shammab, 

2 Sam. xxiii. 11) is said to have fought with David at 
Ephesdammim against the Philistines. It is of course 
possible that the i®.me scene may have witnessed two 
encounters between Israel and the I’hilistincs ; but it 
may also indicate that David’s brst acquaintance with 
Elcoxar, afterwards one of his chief captains, was 
made on this memorable occasion. 

" The same word is used as in 1 Snm. xxii. 17. 

r As in 1 Sam. iv. 16, 2 Sam. xviii. 22. 

« For the Mussulman legend, see Weil’s Legends, 
p. 153. 

' Of these and of like songs, Bunsen {Bibelwerk, 
Fref. p. cl.) interprets the expression in 2 Sam. xxiii. 
1, not “ the sweet singer of Israel,” but ** the darling 
of the songs of Israel.” 


2 D 2 
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to his court. Jonuth.iu w.ts inspiml by the ro- 
nuiiitic fiioiuKliip which lioimd the two youths 
totjethiT to tlie ciid ol* tliLMi* livcN. The triiiinphaut 
soiiv;s* of tlie Isisielitisli women aunounoM that 
they felt tliat in him Israel h:ui now found a 
deli\erer mi;j;htier even than Saul. And in tho»e 
soni^s, and in the fame which David thus acipiiiotl, 
\v.l^ laid the foundation of that unhappy jealoiiNy 
of Saul towards him which, miujjliin; with the 
kinjjj'h constitutional malady, poisonc I his whole 
future 1 elutions to David. 

Till 00 new (pialities now hoipm to develo|v* 
themselves in T).ivi«l’s chnraeter. The lii*st WJis his 
prudence. It liail been already glanced at on the 
Hrst mention of him to Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 18), 
“ prudent in matters.” Hut it was the marked 
feature of the beginning of his public career. Thi ice 
over it is empliaticsdly said, “ he behaved liimself 
wisely,” and evidently with the impiessiou that it 
was the wisdom c-alled fortli hy the necessities of 
his delicate and ditlicnlt situation. It wius that 
pi'culiar .Jewish caution which has liceii coiTi|>;iro<l 
to the siiTMCity of a hunted aniin.d, such as is 
remarked in .laenh, and allerwauls in the pei-si*cnted 
Israelites of the middle .nges. . One instance of it 
appeal's imnn*<liately, in his atisw<*i* to the tnip laid 
for him hy Saul’s servants, “ Si'emetli it to you a 
light thing to be the king’s son-in-law, seeing that 
I am a ])oor man and lightly esteenusl?” (win. 
‘28). .Secondly, wo n<»w s»'e his magn.inimons for- 
beaiance uillod forth, in the liist instuic**, towards 
Saul, but displaying itself (with a few |Kiiuful ex- 
ceptions) in tile rest of his life. He is the til’s! 
example of the viitue of chiv’alry, Thiidlv, his 
liairbreailtl) escapes, continued through so many 
years, improsMsl upon him a sense of dc|MMi(h‘neo 
on the Divine help, clearly ilerived from this epoch. 
His usual oath or asseveration in later times was, 
“ As the bold livetli who hath iede(*iiiel my so’il 
out ofadveisity ” (‘2 Sam. iv. 0; I K. i. ‘iO); and 
the Psalms arc filled with imngciy taken even 
liteially from shelter .against piu’suers, slipping 
down 2>i«eipjccs (I’s. xviii. 8G), hiding-place-, in 
locks and wives, leafy coveits (xwi. !,'(»), sticuig 
tiustne^scs (xviii. ‘2). 

Tliis course of life subdivides itself into four 
poitions: - 

1. His life .at the couit of Hiul till his tlnal 
eseape (1 .^.ani. xviii. ‘2 -xix. 1.S). His oirnu* is not 
exactly define!. Hut it would seem th.it, having 
been first armour-be.iriT (xvi. ‘21, xviii. *2), then 
ma«lc captain over a thousand —the subdivision i»f a 
trib(* — (xviii. l.'I), he liiially, on his m.aniage with 
Miclml, the king’s second daughter, was laiscd t« 
the high ollice of capUiii of the king's Ixidy-giiard,* 
s.vond only, if not eijual, to Aimer, the caiitaiii of 
the host, and .loiiathaii, the heir .apparent, 
three formetl the usu.’il companions of the king at 
his m«ils (xx. ‘2.^). I fcivid was now chiefly known 
for his successful exjdoits ag.ainst tlie Pliilistines, by 
one of which he won hi.s wife, and drov^e back tlie 


• Beo Vabrieius, Otxl. Apoc. V. T. 900. 

I Sam. XX. 2.5, xxii. 14, as explained by Kvvald, 

. 9fl. 

" 'J'hc story of his wooing M erab, and of her marriage 
with Adricl (1 Sara xviii. 17-19), is omitted in LXX. 
and Joseph. (Aa/. vi. 1 0, §1 ). There is the same obli- 
teration of her name in the existintf Text of 2 Sain, 
xxi. 8. 

* The Hrst of these (1 Sam. xviii. 9-11) is omitted 
ill the Vatican M.S. of the LX)L. and .Toseph. {Ant, vi. 
10 § 1 ). 
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Philistine power with a blow from which it only 
i-allicd at ttie disastious close of Saul’s reign." He 
also still pcrfoi mod from time to time the ollice of 
minstrel. But the suceesssivc snares laid by Saul 
to entrap him, and the open violence into which 
the king’s maclness twice broke out,'' at la.st con- 
vinced iiim that his life was no longer safe. He 
h.ul two faithful allies, however, in the couit — the 
so»i of Saul, his fiiend .Jonathan — the daughter of 
Siiul, his wife I^Iich.al. Warned hy the one, and 
assisted by the other, he ese.aped by night,^ ami 
was fioni theuceforwanl a fugitiv^e. .loiiathaii he 
never saw again except by stealth. ^lich.al was 
giv'en in marriage to another (Plialticl), and he siiw 
her no more till long after her I'ather’s de.atli 
[MlCifAb]. To this uscniKi the tiaditional title 
assigns Ps. lix. Internal eviilcnce (according to 
Kwahl) giv'cs Ps. vi.* and vii. to this peiiod. In 
the fonner he is first beginning to coutcm^diite the 
necessity of flight ; in the latter he is moved by 
the jilnts of a pcison not named in the histoiy 
(perh.i|KS those alluded to in I Clir. xii. 17)— .u’- 
cording to the title of the psalm, Cnsh, a Heii- 
jamite, ami thcielbrc of S.aurs tribe. 

*2. His eswuu* (1 Sam. xix. l8-x\i. Ifi). — (.*D 
He fii-st fletl to Xnioth (or the ])a‘»tures) ol 
liamali, to Samuel. This is the first rec«)ided 
occasion of Ills meeting with Samuel since the 
oiigiiial interview dmiiig hisboyhoml at Hethleheiii. 
It. might almost seem as if he h.ad intende*! to 
di'vote himself with his mnsiral and poetical gifts 
to the juophetical office, and giv'c up the cares and 
dangers of publie life Hut he h,^d a higher destiny 
still. Up to this time both the king and liimself 
had thought that a leiinion was jtossiblo (see x\. 
.5, 2fl). But the mathiess of Saul now hecame 
more settled and feimdous in character; ami David's 
danger projiortioiiably greater. ’I’Iil* secret interview 
with Joimthan, of which the recollection was pio- 
bably handed down through .Jonathan’s descendaiils 
when they e^ime to Dnvid’s comt, conlirmed the 
alarm already oxeiteil by Saul’s emleavoiu to .seize 
him at Ikamah, and be now dele. mined to leave bis 
coiuitiy, nnd hike refuge, like (.’oriolaiius, or Tlie- 
mistocks in like circumstances, in the couit of his 
enemy. Before this last lesolv^e, he vbited Non, 
the seat of the taboniacle, iKivtIy to obtain a final 
mteiview’ with the High-priost (I Sam. xxii. 9, !.'») 
partly to obtain food and weapons. On the pretext 
of a seeiet ini-ssioii^ fiom Saul, ho gained .'in an.iwei 
from the oraele, some of the consecratisl loaves, 
and the consecrated sword of Holiath. jf* 'fhere is 
none like that: give it me.” The iiiciaeiit was of 
double inipm-tnncz? in David’s caiecr. Fit’s! it esta- 
blisluil II connexion between him and the only 
sui’viv'or fiom the massacie in which David’s visit 
involved the house of Aliimelcch. Secondly, fiom 
Ahimeii*ch’s surrender of the conseemted biead to 
David’s limiger our Lord ilrew the inference of tlie 
snivel iority of the inoial to tlie a'l’emoni.-il l.aw, 
which i.H the only allusion made to David’s life in 

For the Mussulman Icgeinl, see Weil’s Li'gendSf 
p. 1,54. 

{ * The allusions to his danger from the Bonjamite 

nvclirrs (I’s xi. 2), to his flight like a bird to the 
mountains (xi. ],c-omp. I Sam. xxvi. 20), atnl prjb.ibly 
to the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea (xi. G), riitSier 
point to the time when he was at Engcdi. 

f The statement of his pretended mission is dif- 
ferently given in the Hebrew and in the liXX. ft 
must be observed that the young men spoken of as 
his companions were imaginary. He was quite alone. 
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the N. T.* (Matt. xii. :i j Maik ii. 2ri; Luke vi. 3, | 
t). It is altiu coiiiinci)ioiate<l by the tmlitioiial title 
of l*s. lii. 

His btny at the court of Aciiiail was shoit. 
l)ii>cov('r(Hl |)ussibly by “ the swoid of Goliath,” 
liis proseiice rev'ived the national etiinity of the 
IMnlistinob iu^iiinst th(‘ir funner conqueror; and he 
only e.v^a])ed by feii;ning iiuvinesh,'* violent ges- 
tines, playing on the gates of the city, or on a 
(Iriiin or cymbal, letting his heard giow, and foam* 
ing at the mouth (1 Sam. xxi. 13, LXX.). The 
.'iilth ami 34tli |)salins are both referi'od by their 
titles to this evt'tit, and the titles stab* (what does 
not iqipear in the narrative) that he had b(‘en seized 
as a pi isoiier by the Philistines, and that he w:us, in 
conscqiienco ol' tliis stiutagein, set free by Achish, 
or (as he is twice called) Alninolcch. 

Ills life .as an iniicpendeiit outlaw (x\ii. 1- 
wvi. (ft) Ills lirst letreat was the cave of 

Ailulinn^ piolmhly the hn*gc cavern (the only very 
large one in Palestine), not far fioni llethlehem, 
now c-alled Khurcitiin (see lloiiar*s Lumivf l*romisCy 
]). 2-1 4). Kioiii its vicinity to i'iellilchem, he was 
|oiiied tlieie by liib whole family, ikiw feeling them- 
si'Ues iiiseciiie lioin Saul's fury (x\ii. 1). This 
was piobably the foundation of his iiitim itc cou- 
nevioii with liis iiepliews, the sons of/ciumh. 

Gf these, Abish.u, with two other cttmj»,uiions, 
was amongst the eai best (1 <1i. xi. l.'i, 2U ; I Sam. 
\\\i. ti; 2 S.im. x\iii. 13, IS), liesides these, 
were outlaws and debtors fiom e\ery])a it, including 
doiijillus'. some of the ongiiiulCuisuinitis —of whom 
the name of one at least luus boi'ii preseived, 
Alimielecli the llittit-e (1 Sam. xx\i. 0).^ 

{h) Ills next move was to a sliongbold, either 
the ni<mntaiii,.i1'terwards called llerodiuin, close to 
Adiilliim, or the fastness willed by .Josephus (/>*. J, 

\ II. S, ^.{) Mits(ul(t^ the (iiccised fbini of the Hebrew 
woid MaliVil (1 Sam. x\U. 4, Ti ; 1 ('hr. \ii. Id), 
in the neighbourhood of Kn-gedi. Whilst there, he 
li.iil flepositeil his age 1 parents tbi’ the .sake of greater 
secuiity, beyond the .loixliui, with their ancestmi 
kiiisni.mof Mo.ib (lb. 3). The neighUmring king, 
N.ili.uih of Ammon, also treated liim kindly (2 Sam. 
X. 2). Here another companion appears for the 
fiist fiine,a schoolfellow, if we may use the word, 
fioin the schools of Samuel, the ]uophot Gad, his 
subMipieiit biogi'apber ( I Sain. \ xii. 5); and whilst 
ho was there, occurred the chivalrous exploit ot the 
thie (3 heroes just mentioned to proomu water from 
the well of HetJilchem, and Daxid's cliivaii'ons 
.inswer,’ like that of Alexander in the deseit ot 
<'eIio.sia (1 Cllr. xi. ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 14-17). 
He was joined here by two sejiarate bands. One a 
little hoily of eleven tierce Gadite® iiionntaiiims, 
uho swam the Jordan in ffwMi-time to leach him 
( I Chv. xii. 8). Another xvas a detachment of men 
from Judah and Iknijarain imdcr his nephew Amasiu, 
who hencofoi*th ntfau'hed himself to l^avid’s ibiluncs 
(1 ('hr. xii. 1().18). 

(c) At the warning of Ga<l, he fled next to the 
mrest of ffarcth (.somewhere iu tho hills of .Jkidah, 
but its exact site utikiiown), aud then s^jaifi fell in 
with the Philistines, and again, ap))ai'ently advised 
lijMiad (xxiii. 4) m:ule a descent on their foraging 

• It is a characteristic Jewish comment (as distin- 
ffuistied from the lesson drawn by Christ) that the 
bieiul was usolcss to him (Jerome, Qu. Heh^ in loc,)* 

• This is tho subject of one of David’s apocryphal 
colloquies (Fabricius, Cod, Apoe. K That. p. 1002). 

Sibbcchul, who kills the giiiiit at Gob (2 Sam 
s\l. 18), Is said by Josephus to have been a liittitc. 
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parties, and relieved Jj^eilah (also luikiiowii), in 
which he txMik up his abode. Whilst thcio, now 
for the ill st time, in a Ibitified town of his own 
(xxiii. 7), he was joiiiwl by a new and mostinqior- 
buit .ally — Abi.atliar, the last sui-vivor of the house 
of Ithamar, who came with the High-priest's l^pluvl, 
and henceforth gave tlie oiacles, which David luvl 
hitheito rcceiv^ fiom (jiul (xxiii. ti, 9, xxii. 23). 
By this time, tlie 400 who hiul joiiKnl him at 
Adullam (xxii. 2) had swellwi to (Uhl (xxiii. 13). 

(tf) The situ.ation of David was now changed b) 
the apiH'arance of Saul linnself on the scene. 
Ai>pareiitly the danger was too great for the little 
ainiy to keep together. They cscapcni from Keilah, 
and disiieised, “ wlutliei soever they could go,” 
amongst the fasluasses of Judali. Henceforth it 
bmirncs diiTicult to follow liis movements with 
t'xactuess, partly from ignoiance of the local it ie^, 
partly because the same event boems to be twice 
iiaiTuted (1 Sam. xxiii. 19-24, xxvi. 1-4, and 
peihaps I Sam. xxiv. 1-22, xxvi. r)-2.'»). But 
thus much wc discern. He is in the wilderness of 
Zipk. Once (or twice) the Zipliites betiay bii 
inoveineiits to Saul. Kroiii thence Saul lileially 
hunts him like a ^taitiidge, the iic.icliei oils ZijJiites 
be.iting tho bushes befo-c biiii, and .‘lUOD nii ii, 
stationed to catch cueii tlie piint of Ins footsteps on 
the hills (1 Sam. xxiii. 14, 22 (Ileb ), 24 (lAX,), 
xxiv .11, xxvi. 2, 20). David finds himself diiveii 
to the extreme south of Judali, in the wiMeiness ot 
M.'ioii. On two, if not three occasions, t)ic pnisiicr 
and pursued catch sight of eacli other. (.)(’ the 
lii*st of these escapes, the ^nenioiy was long pic- 
.servt'din the name* of the “ Clill of Divisions," given 
to the clitr down one side of vvliicli David elimbed, 
wl^st Saul was surnmudnig tlie hill on tlie ollu i 
side (xxiii. 2r)-2tD, and W'lis siidilenly cxilled aw a) 
by a [biiiic of a Philistine inv.asion. On anotlici 
oeeasioii, Divid took refuge m a c.ive “ bv the 
spring of the wild goats” (Kngcnli) iinnieili.itely 
aliove the Dead Sea (I Sam. xxiv. 1, 2). The 
rocks W’ere coveaed with the pin suers. Saul 
enteiaHi, .as is the custom in Oriental rountri(‘s, foi 
a n.atuiul necessity. The follovveis of 1 lavul, seat« d 
in the daik lecesscs of the cave, seeing, yet not 
seen, buggest to him the chance thus tiiiowii in 
their way. David, with a chaiactciistic mixtiiie 
of humour amlgeiioiosity, descends and silently cuts 
oil the bkiit of the long lolw, spiead, as is usual in 
the Kast on such ocvasion'c, befiae au-l beliiiul the 
person .so ocxMipieil — and then uiisiusl llie pjitlietic 
sc<*ne of 1 enionstmiice and forgiveness ( xxiv . H-22 
The thhil (if it can lie distnigiiishiHl fiom tlie one 
just given) was in the wilderness fiiither sontli. 
Tlieie was a legiil.ir camp, foimcd with its iisoal 
fortification of waggon ;uid bfi^gage. Into tins 
eiiclosuie David jienetiatetl by night, and earned 
oil’ the ci’use of water, ami the well known loyal 
bpeiu' of Saul, which had twice so uc'arly tnuistixcd 
him to the wall in foinier days (xxvi. 7, 11, 22). 
('.\UMS, Chmith.'] The wunc scene is 1(^)1*1111x1 .is 
at Eiigeili— and tliis is the last inteiview between 
•Saul and David (xxvi. 25). He had ah-eady pcu'ted 
with Jonathan in the foiest of Ziph (xxiii. 18). 

To this pciiod arc minexcsl by their tnulitionnl 

* Gild, 08 Jerome’s Jewish comroentaturs ohseive 
{fin. Jlrh. in /oc.), appours suddenly, without iiitio- 
duction, like Klijah. Is it possible that he, like Klijah, 
may have been from bejond tlie Jordan, and oonic, 
00 his name implies, with the elc'ven Gadites? 

For the Mussulii^ legend, see Weil, p. 15G. 
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titles Psalm liv. (“ Wher^ the Ziphim cuuie aiitl 
said, Doth not David hide himselt' with us ? *’) ; ivii., 
(“When he fled from Saul in the cave,” though 
this may refer also to Adiillam) ; Ixiii. “ When he 
was in the wilderness of Judah” (or Idumaea, 
LXX^f cxlii. (“A piayer when he was in the 
«ivo ”). It is probably tl««e psalms which made 
the Psalter so dear to Alfred and to Wallace 
during their like wandciings. 

Whilst he was in the wilderness of Maon occnn*ed 
David's adventure with Naual, instructive as 
showing his mode of carrying on the freebooter’s 
life, and his marriage with Abigail. 11 is maniage 
with Ahinoam from Jezreel,^ also in the same 
neighljourhood (Josh. xv. 5tj), seems to have 
taken place a shoit time betbre (1 Sara. xxv. 43, 
xxvii. 3 ; 2 Sam. iii. 2). 

4. Ilis .seiwicc under Achish ^ (1 Sam. xxvii. 1 ; 2 
Sam. i. 27). — Wesuied witli his watideiing life he 
at last crosses tiie Philistine frontier, not a.s before, in 
the oapflcity of a fugitive, hut the chief of a poweiful 
band — his 600 mennowgiwn into an organised foixx', 
with their wives and families aiouud them (xxvii. .3- 
4). After the manner of Eastern pcdenfrites, .Achish 
gave him, for liis support, a city — Ziklng on the 
fi-ontier of Philistia— and it was long remembeied 
tliat to this curious aiTangcment theUngs of Judah 
owed this appanage of their dynasty (xxvii. 0). 
There we meet with the fimt note of time in Diivid'.s 
life. He was settled there for a yenrR and four 
months (xxvii. 7), and his inemwng imjwutance is 
iudiciited by the fact that a body of Bcnjamitc 
archers and slingcra, twenty-two of whom are sjhj- 
cially named, joined him from the very tiibe of his 
rival ( 1 Chr. xii. 1 -7) . Possibly dm Ing this stay lie 
may have acquired the knowloilge of miii|Rry 
organisation, in whidi the 1 'h i 1 istiiie# si n passed the 
ismclitcs, and in which he sui passed all the pie- 
ceding rulers of Isiael. 

He deceivcil Achish into confidence by attacking 
the old Xomadic inhabitants of the dcseit frontier, 
and representing the plunder to he of {loitions of 
the southern tribes or the Nomadic allial tribes of 
Isiacl. But this coiifidencc was not shared by the 
Philistine nobles ; and jiecordingly David was s(‘Ut 
back by Achi.sh frrnn the last victorious cmnp.iign 
against Saul. In this manner David esca{)e<l the 
ditliculty of being present at the battle of (lilboa, 
but found that during his absonne the Bedouin 
Amalckites, whom he had plundcml during the 
previous year, had made .i descent upf»n ZiUag, 
burnt it to the ground, and carriotl off the wives 
ami children of the new settlement. A wild same 
of fnuitic giief and recrimination ensued lietween 
David and hi4 followers. It was calmed by an 
oracle of assurance frem Ahiathar. It happened 
tliat an iinporbuit accession had just been made to 
his foi-ce. On his match with the Philistines 
northwaift to (lilboa, he had liecn joined by some 
chiefs of the Manassites, through whose ten'itoiy he 
was passing. Ui^ent as must have been the need 
for tliem at home, yet r)avid*8 fascination caiTied 
them ofl’, and they now assisted him against the J 
plunderers (I Chr. xii. 19-3 1). They oveiiook ! 
tiie invaders in the desert, and recovered tlie j 
spoil. These were tlio gifts with which David : 
was now able for the frrst time to requite the 
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fi-iendly inhabitants of the same of his wanderings 
(1 Sam. XXX. 26-31). A more la.sting memorial was 
the law which iiaced its origin to the arrangement 
made by him, formerly in the attack on Nabal, but 
DOW again, more completely, for the equal division 
of the plunder amongst the two-thiixls who followed 
to tlie held, and one-third who remained to giiai'd 
the baggage (1 Sam. xxx. 25, xxv. 13). Two 
days after this victory a Beiloiiin amved from the 
North with the fatal news of the defeat of Giiboa. 
The r(u;eption of the tidings of the death of his i ival 
and of his friend, the solemn mounting, the vent 
of his indigiuition against the beat cr of tlie message, 
the (Hithetic lameiibition that followwl, well close 
the second period of David's life (2 Sam. i. 1-27). 

III. lJavid*s reign. 

(I.) As king of Judah at Jlebion, 7J years 
(2 Sam. ii. 11) ; (2 Sam. ii. 1-v. .5). 

Hcbion was selecttHl, doubtless, as the ancient 
sacicd city of the tribe of Judah, the burial place 
of the pati iai chs and the inhei itance of Caleb. Hei e 
David was fii’st formally anointed king — by whom 
is not stilted- - but the expression seems to limit 
the inauguration to the tribe of Judah, aiul theie- 
fore to excludi* any intervention of Abi.ithar (2 
Sam. ii. 4). To Judah his dominion was nominalJy 
confined. But probably An the fiist five years of 
the time the dominion of the house of Saul, whose 
seat w.'us now at Mahanaim, did not extend to the 
west of the Joidari ; and consequently Dainl wouM 
he the only Isinolite jMitentate amongst the wesjem 
tribes. Gnidnally his power increased, and dmiiig 
the two years which followed the elevation of Ishho- 
sheth, a scries of skiimishes took plac^ between tlie 
two kingdoms, Fii-st came a successful inroad 
into the iciiilory of Ishhosheth (2 Sam. ii. 2«). 
Next occnireil the defection of Abner (2 Sam. iii. 
12), and the suiTeiider of Miclial, who was now 
separated from her second husband to retuni to 
her firet (2 Sara. iii. 15). Then rapidly follow etl, 
though without Daviirs consent, the successive 
mnrdeis of Aunkk and of Islinosiir.Til (2 Sam. 
iii. 30, iv. 5). The throne, so long waiting for 
lym, was now vacant, and the united voice of the 
whole people at once called him to occupy it. A 
solemn league was m.ade between him and his 
jMYjple (2 Sam. v. 3). For the third time David 
was anointed king, and a festival of three days 
celebrated the joyful event (I Chr. xii. 39). His 
little hand had now swelled into “ a gi eat host, like 
the host of God” (1 Chr. xii. 22). The command 
of it, which had formerly rested on David alone, he 
now dcvolveil on his nephew Joab (2 Sam. ii. 28). 
It was foimed by contingents from every tribe of 
Israel. Two are specially mentioned as bringing a 
weight of authority above the othora. The sons 
of Jssochar had “ im<lei*st;uidiiig of the times to 
know what Israel ought to do,” and with the 
adjacent tribes contributed to the common feast the 
peculiar products of their rich tenitory (1 Chr. 
xii. 32, 40). The Lcvitical tribe, ioimerly repre- 
senteil in David's following only by the solitary fugi- 
tive Ahiathar, now came in strength, represented by 
the head of the rival branch of Eleazar, the High- 
priest, the aged .Tehoiada and his youl hfiil and war- 
like kinsman Zadok (1 Chr. xii. 27, 28; xxvii. .5). 


• Joseph. Ant. vi. 13, §8, calls it Abessar. • But the value of this is materially damaired by 

' According to the Jewish tradition (Jerome, Qu. j the variattoiis In the LXX. to ** 4 months,” and 
Iffb. on 2 Sam. viii. 10), he wim the son of the former , Joseiih. Ant. vi. 13, to ” 4 mouths and 20 days.” 
AcUibli ; his mother's name 
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'flit* only fiA’ilm tlii-e<*tly i-cfen-ed to tins epoch 
is liic 27tli (by its title in the LXX. rov 
•XjpitrB^voi — “ befoie the anointing’* t. e. at 
Ueliiitn). 

Lfiulcrnoath this show of outwaid prosperity, 
two cunluM's, incident to the royal state which 
David now assumed, had lii-st made themselves 
appiircnt at Hebron, which daikened all the rest of 
his Ciiroer. The tii-st was the foiinatioii of a 
haiem, according to the usage of Oriental kings. 
'I’o the two wives of his wandering life, he hatl now 
:id<itid four, and including Michal, Hve (2 iSiim. ii. 2 ; 
iii. 2*5, 1 5) . The second was the inci casiug power of 
his kinsmen and chief oilicei's, which the king strove 
to ristniin within the limits of right, and thitsof all 
the incidents of this jiait of his career the most 
plaintiic and chai*actoiistic i-i his lamentation over 
his powerlcssncss to pj^pvent the murder of Abner 
(2 Sam. iii. .‘11-36). 

II. lleigii over all Israel 33 years (2 Sam. v. .5, 
to I K. ii. 11). 

(1) The foundation of .Jerusalem. — It must 
have lieeii witli no oidinary interest that the sur- 
iounding nations wah:hcd for the prey on which 
the liion of .Judah, now alwut to issue from his 
native lau*, and establish himself in a new home, j 
would make his first spring. One fastness alone 
in the centre of the land had hitherto ileHwI the 
ai ms of Jsnicl. On this, with a .singular pieM‘ieiice, 
David line*! as his future <‘apital. Dy one sudden 
.l^^.ault .Jehus was taken, and boeanie henceforth 
known by the names (whether borne by it bdoie 
or not we cannot tell) of Jern.sidcin and Zion. Of 
all the citie.s <d‘ Palestine groat in former ag<«, 
.Jerusalem alono has > indicated hy its long |)eiina- 
neiKHj the choice of its fouinler. The iinjKiitancc of 
tlie capture wa.s inaikcd at the time, ’i’he reward 
lie.stowed ou the su<*<4?ssful scaler of the precipice, 
W!is the highest place in the army. Joab hence- 
foiward iKHuiuie captain of tlie liost (1 (‘hr. \i. 6). 
The loyal rosidence was in.slantly fixed tliere — 
foitifications w^cre added by the king .and by .Joab — 
and it wa.s known by the sisajial name of the “ city 
of David** (I ('lir. xi. 7; 2 Sain. v. 9). 

I’Jie neighbouring nations were jxirtly eni’age*! 
.ukI {Kirtly awestruck. The Pliilistinea *• made two 
inoHeetual attacks on the new king (2 .Sam. v. 17- 
2 o),> and a ictribution on their former victories 
took place by the cn])t.iire ;uid conllagi atiou of their 
own idols (l (‘hr. xiv. 12). Tyre, now for tlie 
tii'st time a)>ix‘uring in the sacieil history, allied 
herself with Isiael; and Iliiani** sent ccdsuwoinl for 
tlie buildings of the new cajiitid (*J .'“'am. v. 11) 
especially for the jialacc of David hiin.'.elf (2 Sam. 
VII. 2). Unhallowrvl and profane as the city had 
lw‘en betbro, it was at once elevatwl to a .smictity 
which it has never lost, above any of the ancient 
sanctiiaricK of tlie bTiid. TJie aik was now removed 
tiom its oJiscurity at Kirjatlvjenrira with marked 
solemnity. A temporary halt (owing to the de.ifh 
of Uzza) detained it ut Obed-edom’s house, after 

** The importance of the victory is indicated by the 
(probable) allusion to It in Iwi. xxviii. 21. 

In 1 Cbr. xiv. 8, the incoherent words of 2 Fam. 
V. 17, “ David went down into the bold,” arc omitted. 

Eiipolcmus (Kus. Praep, JEv, ix. SO) mentions an 
‘‘'podition against Hiram kin(f of T>Te and Sidon, 
and a- letter to Vafres king of Egypt to make an 
alliance. 

i-T* l.^***"* "'‘y* “ f il'vTed 2 a.am. vi. 

v*v Both say “he blcsuod.’* 'ITie 

by n slight vsuiatwm of the text, leads both in 
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which it again moved forw.nd with gicat btate to 
Jerusalem. An a.sseiYib]y of the imtiuii was txai- 
vened, aud (iiccoidiiig to 1 CUir. xiii. 2, xv. 2-27) 
especially of the I.evites. The musical arts in 
which David himself excelled wero now dcvelopwl 
on a great scale (1 Ohr. xv. lG-22 ; 2 Sam. vi. 5) 
Zadok and Abiathar, the roproscntativcs of the two 
I Aaronic families, were both picsent (1 Chr. xv. 1 1 ), 
Ohenatiiuh prosided over the music (1 (‘hr. xv. 
22, 27). Ubed-«lom followed his sactc<l cliarge 
(I Chr. xiii. 18, 21, 24). The prophet Nathan 
appeals for the first time ns the coulrolling adviser 
of the future (2 Sam. vii. 3). A saciiiioe was 
ollcrod as soon as a snccessfiil start was inaiie ( 1 C’hr. 
XV. 2<> ; 2 Sam. vi. 13). IXivid himself was diess«l 
in the white linen dress of the priestly cider, with- 
out his royal lohes, and played on stiingcd iiistru 
ments (1 (*lir. xv. 27 ; 2 Sam. vi. 14, 21)). As in 
ilie prophetic scliools where he had himself heiMi 
brought up (1 Sam. x. 5), and as still in the 
hiiprossive ceri'inonial of some K.islem l)ei\islies, 
and of Seville cathedra) (proliably deriveti froiii the 
East), a wild dance was iiait of the leligitu s 
solemnity. Into this liavid tliiew himself with 
imreservod enthusiasm, and thus coineyeil the 
symlxil of the presence of .Jeliovnli into the aneieiit 
heathen foitiess. In the same spirit of uniting 
the saceixiotal with the 103'nl fiinetious, lie olleie i 
sacriJices ou a huge scale, and hiiu'^elf gave the 
lienediction to the )>eop]e (2 Sam. vi. 17, 8; 

1 Chr, xvi, 2).* The seene of this iniuiguiatioii 
was on the hdl which fiom David’s liiiintation 
was spc‘cially known as the “City of David.*’ As 
if to mark the new eia ho had not brought tlie 
ancient tabei uncle from Ciboon, but bad elected 
q. new tent or tabei nacle (1 (‘hr. xv. 1) lor tlie 
re<*pption of the ink. Jt w’as tlie first beginning 
of the Jjreat design, of w'hich we will sjiesk j)i(»- 
wntly, aflerwanls carried out by his son, of 
eroctiug a pennanent temple or palaee for the ark, 
cones|M)nding to the state in which he himself 
was to dw^ell. It was the gieatest day of Divid’s 
life. One incident only tainished its splendoiii^ — 
the leproacli of Miehal, his wife, as lie was finally 
entering his own jKilaen, to cauy to Iiis own house- 
hold the beiicHlietioii which lie had aliendy pro- 
nounced oil his |)eoj)le. [MlCllAL.j His act of 
sevtMity towards iior w'as an additional mark of 
the stiess wdiicli he himself laid on the solemnity 
(2 Sam, vi. 20-23; I Chr. xv. 29). 

No less tlian eleven psalms, eitlier in tlieir tra- 
ditional titles, or in the incsistiblc evidence of 
their contents, Lear traces of this gieat festival. 
The 29th psalm (hy its title in the LXX.) is 
wiid to Ik? on the “ (Joing foith of the hihernacle.*’™ 
The 30th (hy its title), the 15th, and 10 1st by 
tlieir contents, expiess the feelings of David on his 
occupation of his new home. The 68th, at least in 
pait, and the 24th" sw-m to have be»*u actually 
composed for the entrance of the ark into the 
ancient gates of the heathen fortress — and the last 

2 Sam. vi. 14 and 2 Chr. xxx. 21, “instruments of 
piaise,” fur “ all liia might.” 

As “ the -tabernacle ” was never moved from 
Gibcon in Davld^s time, “ the nrk ” is probably meant. 
It is the realm which describes a thunderstorm. Is 
it iwssiblo to connect this with the event described in 
2 Sam. vl. fl ? A similar allusion may be found in 
Ps. Ixviii. 7, S3. (See Chandler, ii. 21 1.) 

» In the LXX. title said to be “ on the Sabbatb- 
dav.” 
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words of the s<jcoiid of these two psalms ® may be 
regarded as tlie iiiaiigunition of the uew name by 
which God henceforth is called. The Lord of hosts. 

“ Who is this king of glory ? ’* “ The Loid of 
hosts, He is the king of glory” (Ps. xxiv. 10; 
comp. 2 Sam. vi. 2). Fragments of poetry worked 
up into )>salins (xevi. 2-13,** cv., cvi. 1, 47, 48), 
occur in 1 Chr. xvi. 8-36, as having been deliver^ 
by David “ into the hands of Asaph and his bro- 
ther” after the close of the festival, and the two 
mysterious terms in the titles of Ps. vi. and xlvi. 
(Sheminith and Alamoth) appear in the lists of 
those mentioned on this occasion in 1 Chr. xv. 
20, 21. The 132nd is, by its contents, if not by 
ite authorship, thrown back to this time. The 
whole progress of the removal of the ark is traced 
in David’s vein. 

(2) Foundation of the Court mid Kmpiro of 
Israel, 2 Sam. viii. to xii. — The erection of the 
new capital at Jenisaletn intradiiccs us to a new 
era in David’s life and in the history of the mo- 
narchy. Up to this time he had been a king, such 
as Saul Lad been before him, or as the kings of the 
nelghbouiing tribes, each ruling over his tenitory, 
unconceriUHl with any foreign relations except so far 
as was necessary to defend his own nation. But 
Ikivid, and tbraugh him the Israelitish monarchy, 
now took a wider range. He beciime a king on the 
scale of the gieat Oriental sovereigns of Egypt and 
Peraia, with a regular administration and organiza- 
tion of court and camp ; mid he also foimded an im* 
jHirial dominion which for the fii'st time lealized 
the prophetic description of the boiuids of the chosen 
people (Gen. XV. 18-21). The intenial organization 
now established lasted till tlie final oveiihrow of 
the monarchy. The empire was of much sliorter 
duration, continuing only through the reigns of 
David and his successor Solomon. But, *for the 
period of its existence, it lent a peculiar character 
te the sacreil history. For once, the kings of Israel 
wei e on a level with the gi’eat potentates of the 
work!. David was an im]s*rial conqueror, if not of 
the same m.agnitude, yet of the same kind, .as Ka- 
mescs or Cyrus, — ** I have made thee a great name 
like unto the name of the gia-at. men that are in the 
earth ” (2 Sam. vii. 9). ** Tliou luust shed blood 

abundantly, and hast made great warn” (I Chr. 
xxii. 8). And as, on the one hand, the external 
relations of life, and the giaiat incidents of war and 
conquest receive an elevation by their contact with 
the religious history, so the religious history swells 
into larger and broailer dimensions from its contact 
with the course of the outer world. The enlai-ge- 
ment of teiritory, the amplification of power and 
state, leads to a coiTesponding enlargement and 
amplification of ideas, of imagery, of sympathies ; 
and thus (humanly spakiiig), the magniticent fore- 
bodings of a wider dispensation in the prophetic 
writings first became possible through the court and 
empire of David. 

(a.) In the internal organization of the kingdom 
the tirat new element that has to be considered is 
the royal family, the dynasty, of which David was 


« Ewald, ni. 164. For on elaborate adaptation of 
the 68th Psalm to this event, see Chandler, ii. 54. 

V In the title of the LXX. said to bo David’s 
** when the house was built after the captivity.” It 
is possible that by “ the captivity ” may bo meant the 
captivity of the ark in Philistia, as in Judff. xviii. 30. 

•• Compare the IcKcnds in Weil’s p. 1 55, 

and Lane's Sielcctiona from the Koran, p. 229. Thus 
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the founder, a psition which entitled him to the 
name of ** Patriarch ” (Acts ii. 29) and (ultimately) 
of the ancestor of the Messiah. 

Of tliese, Absalom and Adonijah both inherited 
their father* s beauty (2 Sam. xiv. 25; 1 K. i. 6) ; but 
Solomon alone pssessed any of his higher qualities. 
It was from a union of the children of Solomon and 
Absalom that the royal line was carried on (I K. 
XV. 2), The princes were under the charge of 
Jehiel (1 Chr. xxvii. 32), pi-hap the Levite (1 Chr. 
XV. 21 ; 2 Chr. xx. 14), with the exception of So- 
lomon, who (uccoi-ding at least to one rendering) 
was under the charge of Nathan (2 Sam. xii. 25). 
David’s strong jxu'eiital aflection for all of them is 
very remarkable, 2 Sam. xiii. 31, 33, 3G, xiv. 33, 
xviii. 5, 33, xix. 4 ; 1 K. i. 6. 

(6.) The militaiy organization, which was in 
f.ict inherited from Saul, gicatly di*velojK‘d by 
David, was as follows ; 

(1.) “ The Host,” i. e. tlie whole available mili- 
tary force of Israel, consisting of all males, capable 
of bearing aims, and suimrioiied only for war. This 
had always existed li'oin the time of the first settle- 
ment in Caii.aan, and had been comniaiidiHl by the 
chief or the judge, ^\llo pieridcnl o\»*i I-.iael for the 
time. Under Saul, W’e liist find the recognised 
pst of a captain or coininaiidi'r-in-cliief — ^in the 
pi’son of Abner; and under Daviil, this jiost was 
given as a reward for the assault on Jerusalem, 
to his nephew .JoAli (1 Chr. xi. G, xxvii, 3i4), 
who conducted the army to kittle in the ab- 
sence of the king (2 Sam. xii. 2G). There were 12 
divisions of 24,000 each, who weie held to be in 
duty month by month ; and over each of them pie- 
sidedan ollicer, selected for this pin pose, fiom the 
other military bodies formed by David (1 Chr. 
xxrii. 1-15). Theainiy was still disUiiguislK'd fioiii 
those orsiiriounding nations by its jmmitive aspect 
of a force of infiuitiy without cavaliy. The only 
innovations as yet. allowed weie, tin* introduction of 
a very limited numlier of' chariots (2 Sam. viii. 4) 
•and ot mules for the princes and olficeis iiiste.-id of 
the asses (2 Sam. xiii. 29, xviii. 9). According to 
a Mussulman tiTulitiou {Koran, xxi. 80), David in- 
vented chain armour. i The usual we.ipiis were 
still spears and shields, as appais from the Psalms. 
For the general question of tlie numbei*s and equip- 
ment of the anny, see Arms and Army. 

(2.) The Body-guai'd. This also had existed in 
the court of Saul, and David himself had pro- 
bably been iL commanding officer (1 Sam. xxii. 14 ; 
Ewald). But it now assumed a peuliar organi- 
zation. They were at least in name foreigners, as 
having been diawii from the Philistines, pic)ba})ly 
during David’s residence at the court of Gath. 'I’liey 
are usually calhsl fiom this circumstance Ch(>- 
rethites and Pclethites,” but hud also *' a bixly espe- 
clally from (lath • amongst them, of whom the name 
of one, Ittai, is preserved, as a faithful servant of 
David (2 Sam. xv. 19). The captain of the foice 
was, however, not only not a foreigner, but an 
Israelite of the highest distinction and purest de- 
scent, who firet appears in this capeity, but who 


a good coat of mail is often called by the Arabs 
“ Daoodee,** i. e. Duvidean. 

' A tradition in Jerome {Qu. lleh, on 1 Chr. xviii. 
17} speaks of their being In tho placo of the seventy 
judges appointed by Moses. 

■ liut here tho reading is doubtful (Ewald, iii. 177, 
note.) 
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oiitlivotl David, and bocaine the cliicf support of the nephew (1 Dhr. xi. 20 ; suul comp. 2 Sam. xvi. ‘J). 
throne of his son, namely Dcnniah, son of tlie chief “The three’* were .fashoheam (I Chr. xi. 11) or 
pl’i«!^t Jclioiada, repieM'iitativo of the eldest hi anch \dino (2 Siun. xxiii. 8), KIcazar (I Chr. xi. 12; 
of Aaion’s hou.se (2 Sam. viii. 18, xv. 18, xx. 28 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 9), Shammali (2 Sam. xviii. 11).“ Of 
1 K. i. 88, 4-4). “ tlie tliiity,** some few only are known to lame else- 

(8.) The most peculiar military institution in wheio. Awihel, David’s nephew (1 (’hr. xi. 28; 2 
Dav ill’s anny was that which arose out of the jiecu- Sam. ii. 18); Klhanan, the victor of at least one 
liar circumstances of his eaily life. As the nucleus Ooliath (1 (’hr. xi. 26; 2 Sam. xxi. 19) ; Joel, the 
of the Uussinn anny is the I’reohajiusky retriment hi other or son (LXX.) of Nathan (I Chr. xi. 88); 
formed by iVtei the fl rent out of the eonijKUiions Naharai, the •ivinour-heaior of Joab (1 Chr. xi. 89; 
who j^athered round him in the suburb of that 2 Sam. xxiii. 87) ; Kliam,*> the sou of Ahitojvliel (2 
n.xme in Moscow, so the nucleus of what aflorwaid.s Sam. xxiii. 84); Ira, one of David’s j)riest.s(l Chr. 
hi-iviino the only staiidiniif army in David’s forces xi. 40; 2 Sain, xxiii. .”,8, xx. 26) ; Uriah the Hittite 
w.is the band of 600 men who had gathennl round (1 Chr, xi. 41 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 89, xi. 8). 
him ill his wandeiiiigs. The number of 600 was (c.) Side by side with this milltai’y oifpinizatioti 
still jiresen'od, with the name of ‘‘heroes’* were established social and moial institutions, 

or “ mighty men.” It Wunre yet further auhdi- Some weie entiioly for piustoral, agiicultuial, ami 
vided* into 8 large bands of 200 each, and small financial jmipises (1 (Uir. xxvii. 25^8 1 ), others for 
hands of 20 each. The small b.ands were com- juilieial (I Chr. xxvd. 2y*':l2). Some few an* 
niaiidi*d by 80 ofh’eers, one for each baml, who nameil as constituting wliat would now he called 
together foimed “the thirty,” and the 3 large hands the eouit, or council of the king; tlie eoimeillois, 
by 8 ollicors, who together formed “ three,” and Ahitophel of Cilo, and Jonathan the king’s ne- 
th»' whole by one chief, “ the captain of the mighty phew (1 Chr. xxvii. 82,88); the companion or 
men** (2 Sam. xxiii. 8-89; I ('Jhr. xi. 9-47). This “friend” JJushai (1 Chr. xxvii. 88; 2 Sam. xv. 
eomniandor of the whole force was Ahishai, David’s 37, xvi. 19; the scribe, Sheva, or ScKiiah, and 

‘Taken in war (Jeromo, Qu. Sdt, od 2 Sam. ^ Josephus (J»^. vii. 3, §3) ifivcs the following INt, 
xiu. 37). of which only four names are identical. He states 

Eglah alone is called “ David's wife ” in the that the two lost wore sons of the eoncii bines - 
enumeration 2 Kam. iii. 5. The tradition in Jerome Amnus, Kmnus, Eban, Nathnu^ tiafoMOJit lehar^ Ellen, 
{Qtt. Jfoh. ad loe.) says that she W'as Michal ; and Fhalna, I'^nnaphcn, Icriae, Eliphale. 

{tb. ad 2 Sam. vi. 23) that she died in giving birth ■ Sec Kwnld, iii. 178. 

to Ithream. » The LXX. (cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 8) make them : 

* The LXX. in 2 Sam. v. 16, aflor having given 1. Ibhosc'th the Canaanitc; 2. Adino the Asonitc ; 
substantially the same list as the present Hebrew text, 3. Elcozar, son of Dodo. 

repeats the list, with strange variations, as follows : Terhaps the father of Bathsheha, whose mai riage 

Samae, Icsslbath, Nathnut Galainaan, hibaar. Thee- with Uriah would thus bo accounted for, (See Blunt, 
BUS, Elpkulatf Naged, Naii]ivky lunaihan, Ijcasaniys, OnnddutuivH^ II. x.) 

Bdulimath, EHphaath. 
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at one time Jonathan (2 Sam. xx. 25; 1 Chr. 
xxvii. 32) ; Jehonhaphat, the i-ecorder or historiaii,° 
2 Sam. XX. 24 ; aiui Adomm the tax collector, both 
of whom survived him (2 Sam. xx. 24; 1 K. xii. 
18, iv. 3, fi). Each tribe had its own head (1 Chr. 
xxvii. lG-22). Of these the most remarkable were 
Elihu, David’s brother (probably Elinb), Prince of 
Judah (ver. 18), and JaabicI, the son of Abner, of 
Benjamin (ver. 21). 

But the moi*e peculiar of David’s institutions 
were those directly bearing on religion. Two 
prophets appear as the king’s constant a<lvisei‘s. 
Of these, Osid, who seems to have been the older, 
hod been David’s companion iu exile; and from 
his being called ** the seer,” belongs probably to 
the em’liest foim of tlic prophetic schools. ^*athan, 
who appeal's for the fii'st time after the establish- 
ment of the kingdom at Jerasalem (2 Sam. vii. 
2), is distinguished both by his title of ** pro- 
phet,” and by the nature of the projiheijics which 
he utters (2 Sam. vi^ 5-17, xii. 1-14), as of the 
urest type of prophetic dispensation, and as the 
ope of the new gener.itioii,‘' which he supports in 
the person of Solomou (1 K. i.) Two high priests 
also appeal^ — representatives of the two rival houses 
of Aaron (I Ohr. xxiv. 3) ; here again, as in the 
ease of the two prophets, one, Abiathar,'* who at- 
tended him at Jerusalem, companion of his exile, 
:u]d connected with the old time of the judges, 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 34), joining him utter the do.ith of 
^ml, and becoming alter wards tlie supjKirt of his 
son, the other Zadok, who ministerivi at (libeon 
(1 (’hr. xvi. 39), and who Avas inado the hca*! of 
the Aaronic family (xxvii. 17). Besides these four 
great religious functionaries there w’ore two cIa*'S<'s 
of siiboixlinateH — prophets, sp<*cially instructed in 
singing an<l music, under Asaph, liemmi, the 
giaiulson of Samuel, and Jeduthuu (I Chr. xxv. 
1-31)— hevites, or attendants on the sanetuai'y, 
who again were sulslivided into the guardhuis of 
the gates and guardians of the treasures (1 Chr. 
xxvi. 1.-28) which had been accumulated, since the 
re-establishment of the nulioii, by Samuel, Saul, 
Abner, Joab, and David himself (1 Chr. xxvi. 
2(1-28). 

The collection of tliose various ministm-s and re- 
presentatives of worship round the capital must 
liave given a new a.spect to the history in David’s 
time, such as it had not borne under the discon- 
necteil periml of the Judges. But tin* m.ain pecu- 
liarity of the whole must have been, that it so well 
harmonised with the chaiacter of him who was its 
centre. As his e;iiJy mariial life still placed him j 
at the head of the military organization which h.ad j 
sprung up around him, so his early education uinl j 
his natural disposition placed him at the heail of 
his own religions in.«titiitioiis. Himself a piophet. 
a psalmist, he was one in heart with those whose 
lulvico he sought, and whose arts he fo'.b'ied. And, 

•• As In the court of I’ersia (llcrod. vi. 100, vii. 00, 
viil. 100). 

2 Sam. xll. 25, is by some interpreters rendered, 
He put him (Sulnnion) under the h'and of Nathan 
thus making Nathan Solomon's preceptor. (See 
Chandler, ii. 272.) 

* Compare Itlimt, II. xv. 
f 6 iepcv? TV ye'yei (Joseph. Aft/, vii. 12, §4). 
t liy the reduction of Cath, 1 Chr. xviii. 1. 

^ The punishment on the Moabites is too obsonrriy 
worded to lie cxplaine«l nt length. A Jewish tnulition 
(which shows that there uuis a sense of its being ex- | 
I'cssivc) maintained that it was in cuiisc(;uciicc of the 


more remarkably still, though not himself a priest, 
he yet assumed almost all tlie functions usually 
ascribed to the priestly othcc. He wore, as wo have 
seen, the priestly dress, offeied the sficriiices, gave 
the priestly benediction (2 Sam. vi. 14, 17, 18) ; 
and, as if to include his whole court within the 
same saceidotal sanctity, Benaiah the captain of his 
giiai'd was a priest*" by descent (1 Chr. xxvii. 5), 
and joined iu the sacix'd music (I Chr. xvi. G); 
David liiinsclf and “ the captains of the host” ai- 
ranged the prephetical duties (1 Chr. xxv. 1); and 
his sons m-e actually calle<l “ priests” (2 8am. viii. 
18; I (’hr. xviii. 17, translated “chief,” and 
avXdpxai, “chief rulers”), ns well as Ira, of 
Maunssidi (2 Sam. xx. 2(5, ti'anslated “ chief ruler,” 
but LXX. Such a union was never seen 

before or since in the Jewish history. Even Solo- 
mon fell below it in some important ]M)ints. But 
from this time the idea took possession of the .Jewish 
mind and was never lost. What the liealheii his- 
torian Justin anted.'ites, by referring it hack to 
Aaron, is a just descri}>tion of the ellect of the reign 
of David ; — Sacerdos mox rex creatar ; scinpcrqua 
cxinde hie mos apnd Jiulacos ftiii iil cosdein refjes 
ct sficerdotes haberent ; qmrum jnstitiA rcliipuiie 
permixtdf incredihilc quantum coidfure (.liistiii, 
xxwi. 2). 

(tL) From the internal state of David’s kingdom, 
we pass to its external relations. These will he 
foiiml at length under the various countries to 
which they relate. It will bo heie only iiecessaiy 
to briefly indicate the enlaigemcnt of his domi- 
nions. Within 10 yeans fiom the capture of Jeni- 
salein, he had mlueed to a slate of ])ennanent snb- 
ji'ctionlhe PllJLTsriNKS^ on the west (2 Sam. viii. 
1); the Moatutks** on the eiust (2 Sam. Aiii. 2), 
by the exploits of Benaiah (2 Sam. xxiii. 2i)) ; tin* 
Syrians on the iioith-east as far as the Eujihrati-s ' 
(2 Sam. viii. 3); the Edomiti’iS** (2 Sam. viii. 
14), on the south; and finally the AM Mos in. s,' 
who had broken their ancient alliance, and made 
one gland re-sistauee to the advance <4* Ids em- 
pire (2 Fam, x. l-tO, xii. 2()-31). These thiee last 
ware w'erc enhmgled with each other. The last 
and eniwning point was the siege of Ibihbah. 
The ark went with the host (2 Sam. xi. 11). l)a\ id 
himself was present at the captuie of the city 
(2 Sain, xii. 29). The savage treatment of the 
inhabitants — the only inst;uiee us fur as np])eais of 
cruel severity against his enemies- -is peihups to 
he explained by the foimidahle nature of their re- 
sistance — as the like stain on the generosity t)f 
the Black Prince in the massacre of I.iinoges. 
The loyal crown, or “crown of Mileom, ” 
was placed on David’s head (2 Sam. xii. 39), and 
according to Josephus (Anf. vii. 5) was always 
woni by him aileiwaids. The Hebrew trailition 
(Jerome, Qu. Itch, ad 1 Chr. xx, 2) represents it 
as having been the diadem of the Ammonite god 

Moabites having murdered David’s parents, when 
confided to them, 1 Sam. xxii. 3 (Chandler, ii. 
1G3). 

* Described briefly in a fragment of Nicolaus of 
Damascus, in Joseph. AnU vii. 5, §2, and Eiipolemns, 
in Bus. Vraep, Ev. ix. 80. 

^ To these Eupolemus adds the Nabateans and Ncb- 
daean«. 

* For the details of the punishment, Bee Radbak. 
Chandler (ii. 237, 238) interprets it of hard servitude. 
Kwald (iii, 201), of actual torture and slaughter. 

“ The story apiioars to lie told twice over (2 Sam. 
viii. 3-14, X. 1 — xi. I, xii. 2G-31). 
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Milcom, or Moloch; and that Ittai the Gittitc 
(iloiiic; what no Israelite could hare done, for fear 
of pollution) tore it from the idors head, and 
brought it to David. The general peace which 
followed was commemorated in the name of ** the 
Peaceful” (Solomon), given to the son bom to him 
at this crisis.® 

To these wars in general may be ascribed Ps. cx., 

illustrating both the sacerdotal character of David, 
and also his mode of going forth to battle. To the 
Kdomitc war, both by its title and contonta must 
be ascribed Ps. lx. 6-12 (cviii. 7-l.‘l), describing 
the assault on Petra. Ps. Ixviii. may probsibly 
nave received additional touche>^, as it was sung on 
ihf leluiii of the aik from the siege of liabbih." 
l*s. xviii.P (reixBiteil in 2 Sam. xxii.) is ascribed hj 
its title, and appears from some expiessioiis t«. 
belong to the day “ When the Lor<l had delivere<l 
him out of the hand of all his enemies,” as well 
as “out of the hand of Saul” (2 Sam. xxii, 1 ; I’s. 
xviii. 1), That “day” may be either at this time 
or at the end of his life. Ps. xx. (Syr. Vera.) ami 
xxi. relate to the general union of leligious and of 
militmy excellencies ilispl.iyed at this time of his 
career. (Ps. xxi. 11, “Thou settest a cmwii of pine 
gold upon his lieml,” not improbably refeis to the 
golden crown of Ammon, 2 S.un. xii. IloO 

(3.) In describing the incidents of the life of 
I^ivid after his accession to the thmne of Israel, 
most of the details will be best found under the 
names to Avhicli they refer. Here it will be iieetllul 
only to give a brief thread, enlarging on those points 
in which David’s itulividual chaiactcr is brought 
out. 

Thice gieat calamities may be selected as marking 
the beginning, raidille, and close, of David’s other- 
wise prosperous reign ; which appears to be inti- 
mated ill the question of (lad, 2 Sam. xxiv. 13, 
“a three years’ famine, aUirce months’ flight, or 
a three days’ pestilence.” 

(a.) Of these, the first (the three years’ famine) 
introduces us to the hist notices of David’s rela- 
tions" with the house of Saul. There has often 
arisen a painful suspicion in later times, ns thoe 
seems to have been at the time (xvi. 7), t hat the 
oracle which gave as the cause of the famine Haul’s 
mas.s.n<'ie of the tlibconites, may have been con- 
nected with the dosira to extinguish the last remains 
of the fallen dynasty. But such an explanation is 
not needed. The massacre was probably the most 
recent national ciime that h:ui left; any deep im- 
pression ; and the whole tenor of David’s conduct 
towards Staul’s family is of an opposilo kind. It was 
then that he took the opportunity of lemoviiig the 
bodies of Saul an<l .Jonathan to their own auces- 


■ The golden shields taken in the Syrian xiars 
remained long afterwards os trophies in the temple 
at Jerusalem (2 Sam. viil. 7 ; Cant. iv. 4). [Abms, 
Shfhtj p. 112.] The brass was used for the braxen 
basins and pillars (2 Sam. viil. 8 ; LXX.). 

" See Ilcngstcnberg on Ps. Ixviii. 

I* 'I’ho imagery of the thunderstorm, Ps. xviii. 7-14, 
may posHibly allude to the events citlicr of 2 Sam. v. 
20-24 (Chandler, ii. 211), or of 2 Sam. vi. 8. 

4 So LXX. and 1 Chr. xxi. 12, instead of seven. 

' Kwald, iii. 207. 

■ That this incident took place early in the reign, 
appears (1) from the freshness of the allusion to 
HanPs act (2 Sam. xxi. 1-8) ; (2) from the allusions 
to the massacre of SatiPs sons in xix. 28 ; (3) fiom 
* he apparent connexion of the story with ch. ix. 

* The mention of Atli IlI ny<cv8iiitatcs the reading of 
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tr.d s(>piilchre at Z<*lah (2 Sam. xxi. 1 +) ; iiud it was 
then, or shortly bt*forc, that he gave a perm.Tient 
home and restored all the iiropcity of the family to 
Mephiboshetb, the only surviving son of Jonathan 
(2 Sam. ix. 1-13, xxi. 7). The seven who perished 
were, two sons of Saul by Uizpah, dud five gisuid- 
sons —sons of Jilcrab* and Adriel (2 Sam. xxi. 8). 

(6.) The sccoikI group of incidents contains the 
tragwly of David’s life, which grew in all its fxuls 
out of the polygamy, with its evilconsoquence.s, into 
which he had plunged on Ix'eoming klHg* Under- 
neath the splendour of his last glorious campaign 
against the Ammonites, was a daik story, known pio- 
bably at that time only to a very few ; imd even in 
later times,” kept as mncli as iKwsible out of the 
view of the |K‘ople, but now recognisetl as one of 
the most instructive portions of his ciikht— the 
double crime ofailultery with Bathsheha, and of the 
virtual inunier of Uriah. The crimes* aic luideubt- 
edly those of a common ()j iental despot. But the 
rebuke of Nathan ; the sudden revival of the king’s 
conscience ; his grief lor the sickness of the child ; 
the gathering ot liis uncles and elder brothers 
arauiid him ; his return of lujpo aiul pi-ace ; are cha- 
racteristic of David, and t)f Uivkl only. And if wo 
.•ukl to these the two rsalnis, the 3..’ii<l aiul the .hist, 
of which the fust by its ackunwledged iiitenial 
evidence, the 2nd by its title ^ .also claim to lieioiig 
to this crisis of David’s lil*e, we shall feel that the 
instruction diawn from the slii has moic than com- 
pensated to us at Ic^ust ibr i)ic scainlal occasioncfl 
by it. 

But, though the “ frw* spirit” and “ clean lie.iit ” 
of David I'etiirned, and though the birth of tiolomon 
was as auspicious as if nothing had occmidl to 
trouble the \ictorioiis fl*stival which succeeded it ; 
the clouds fiom this time gathered over David’s 
fo!tnm*s, and hcncelbrwanl “the swoid never de- 
puted fiom his house” (2 Sam. xii. 10). The 
outrage on his daughter Tumar; the muitler of his 
eldest son Amuon ; and then the revolt of his best 
beloved Absalom, bi ought on the crisis, which once 
moie sent liiin forth a wainleier, as in the davs 
when he fltHlfioin Saul; and this, the heaviest trial 
of his life was aggi’avatcd by the imp-tiiosity of Jo.ih, 
now }«] haps fi’oin his complicity in David’s crime 
mora unmanageable * th-in ever. The rebellion ava.s 
fostered appueiitly by the glowing jealousy of the 
tribe of Jud.ah at seeing their king .absoibed into 
the whole nation; ainl if, as apfieais fiom" 2 .Sam. 
xi. 3, xxiii. 31, Aliithojihel was the grandfather of 
Bathshclia, its main supporii'r was one whom David 
hiwl provokisl by his own crimes. For its general 
coiirac, the rea ler is refen ed to tlie names just men- 
tioned. But two or tlirco of its scenes ralate so 

Merab for Michal. 

« It is omitted in the Chronicles. 

■ This is the subjeet of one of the apocryphal col- 
loquies of David (Fabric. Vo(J. Apoc. V. Trst. p. 1000). 
The story is also told in the Koran (xxxviil. 20-24), 
and wild legends are formed out of it (Weil’s Lefffndiiy 
p. 158-160, 170). 

r Kwald places it after the captivity. From the two 
last verses (li. 18, 19) this would be the almost cer- 
tain conolusinn. But is it not allowable to supyose 
these verses to bo an adaptation of the psalm to that 
later time I 

■ See Blunt’s CoineidfnrfS, II. xi. for a theory per- 
haps too much elaborated, yet not without some 
foundation. 

* Blunt, II. X. ; Jerome, Qm. Ilt'b. on 2 Sam. 
xi. 3. 
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touch imjjly and ppciiliaily to David, that this is the 
place for dwelling uimhi tlicin. 

The first is the most ilotai led deseiiption of any 
single day that wc liinl in the Jewish history. 

It was apparently early on the moming of the 
day aflttM lie had received the news of the lebellion 
at liebioii tluit the king left, the city of Jerusalem 
on foot. He w.is accompanied by a vast concourse; 
in the midst of which he and his liody-guaid weie 
ctnispicuous. They staitwl from a house on the 
outskirts of the city (*J Sam. xv. 17, f.XX.), and 
cveiy stage of the mouinful pioccssion was marked 
by some incident which called foith a pi oof of the 
• leep and lasting anVctioii which the king’s peculiar 
cliaiaeter had the power of inspiiing in all who 
knew him. The iiist distinct halt w.is hy a .solitary 
olive-tree (2 Sam. xv. 18, LXX.) that miuked the 
road to the wilderness of the Jordan. Amongst 
his guard of Philistines and his faithful company of 
lii>0 he observed Ittai of (lath, and with the true 
nobleness of his chaiactcr entreated the Philistine 
chief not to peiil his own or ids countrymeu’s li\es 
III the .01 vice of a fallen and a stranger so\eieigii. 
Ihit Ittai declaied his re.solutioii (w itli a fei voiir 
whieh almost inevitably lecalls a like ])rofession 
made almost on the same ^pot to the great dc- 
.sceiidaiit of David eentuiies atlteiwaids) to follow 
liiin in life and in death. They .all pas..ed oxer the 
ravine of the Kedion; and here, when it became 
appal out that the king was really bent on depar- 
ture, “the whole land wept with a loud voi<‘o” — 
the mountain and the valley resound<‘il with the 
wall of (he people. At this point they weie oxer- 
taken by the txvo pnests, Zalok an 1 Abiatbar, 
biinging the ark from its place on Hu* Kicied hill 
to uccoinjjany David on his (light— «Abiathar, the 
elder, going fonvaid up the mountain, as the mul- 
titude defiled past him. Again, with a spiilt 
wort liy of the king, xvho was piophet ns well as 
])riest, David turned tliem biu’k. He had no su- 
pei-stitioiis belief In the aik as a <'haim ; he had too 
much reverenee for it to i isk it in liis pei’soiial 
IK?i’il. And now the xvbole ciow<l tunicd up tiie 
mountain pathway; all wailing, all with their liead.s 
inullleil .as they went; tlie king only distinguished 
fiom the lest by bis iiiisaiidalUil feet. At the top 
of the mountain, ctinsecrated by .an altar of worsliij», 
they weie met by lliisbai the Archile, “the fiieiid,” 
as he xvas oilicially called, of the king. The priestly 
gamn'iit, which he wore® after the fashion as it 
would seem of David’s chief ollicers, was tom, and 
hi** head was .smeared with dust, in the bifteniess 
of his giief. Ill liiin David saw his (ii-st gleam 
of hope. A moment before, the tiilings ha<l come 
of the treason of Ahitlio]ihe1 ; and to fiu.stmtc his 
designs llushai was wait hack, jiust in time to meet 
-Vhsalom arriving fiom Hebron. It wits noon 
when Ihvid pas.sed over the mountain top, and 
now, as Jentsalein was left beliind, and the new 
scene opened before him, two new cluu’acters ap- 
pealed, both in connexion xvith the liostile tribe of 
Benjamin, xvhose tonltoiy they were entering. One 
was Ziha, serx’imt of Mephibosheth, taking adx'autage 
of the civil war to make his oxvii ^liunes. At Ba- 
li in im, also evidently on the downwairi pass, came 


** Exfvald, ili. 177, note. According to the reading 
of Gihhoi im for Gittim. 

® 2 Sain. XV, 32. Cutaneth\ tov xf-i^va ; A. V. 
“ coat.” 
d Blunt, 11. X. 

® Comp. 2 Soin. xv. 2H, xix. la (iMith Cbetib; 
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forth one of its inhabitants, Shimei, in whose .Vurioiis 
cuises broke out the long suppiessed hatr»i of the 
fallen family of Saul, .as xvell perhaps as- the ]K)- 
piilar feeling .against the inui derer of Uriah. W ith 
chaiactcristic leplie^ tolioth, the king ilesccnded to 
the Joidan valley (2 Sam. xvi. 14; and comp. xvii. 
22 ; Jos. Ant. vii. 9, §4) luid there rested .after the 
long and eventful d.ay at the foul or bridge® 
(A6ar«) of tlie river. At midnight they w-ere 
amused by the ai'iival of the two sons of the high 
priests, and by break of daxvii they had reacbeil the 
opposite side in safety. 

To the dawn of that moming is to he ascribed 
Ps. iii., and (according to Ewald, though this 
si*ems less ccriaiu) tc» the previous exeniiig, I’s. 
iv. Ps. c.\liii. by its title in the I.XX.— “ When 
his son xvas pursuing him,” belongs to this time. 
Also by long popular belief the tr.aiis-.loitlaiiic exile 
of Ps. xlii. has heeri suppo^.e.! to be Diixid, and the 
compl.inits of Ps. Iv., Ixix., and cix., to be lexelle<l 
against Aiiithophcl. 

The history of the lemaining period' of the 
rebellion is compiC'Scd into .i biii'f <5iimmary. Ma- 
hanaim was the capital of Dax'id’s c'lle, as it b.id 
lasMi of the exile I house of Said (2 S.mi. xxii. 24. 
comp. li. 8, 12). 'rill eo great chiefs of that pasfoisd 
di tiict are specially mentioned .os siijipoitiiig him ; 
oiusofgieat age, not bcfoie named, Baizillai tbo(Ji- 
leadite ; the txx'o others, bound to him by i'oiinei tics, 
.Sbobi, the sou of Dux id’s ancient fiieiid Nahash, 
probaldy put by Ikivid ni bishtolbei’s pliu-e (vii. 80, 
X. 2j; and l^lacbir, the son of Aimniel, the foimcr 
protrotor of the chibl ot Divid’s friend Jonafliaii 
I (2 »8am. xx'ii. 27, i.\. 4), His foices weu* anaiiged 
under the thiee gieat military olllccis xx bo leinaiiied 
faithful to his foi times -Joa’b, captain of the host; 
Abishai, capUiin of “ the mighty men ;” and Ittai, 
who seems to bax-c taken tlie jilacc of Bcnaiidi 
(had he wax^eied in his nllegiaiue, or xx'ius he ap- 
pointed aftei wauls?), as isiptain of the gnind 
(2 Siuii. xviii. 2). (3ii Absalom’s side, wais David’s 
nephew, Amasa (ib. xvii, 25). The xvaihke sj»iiit 
of the old king and of his faithful tblloweis at this 
extremity of their fortunes is well depicted by 
Husbai, “chafed in their minds, ns a bear robbed 
of her whelps in the ‘ fieUr (or a fierce wihl boar 
in the Joi-dan x-alley, LXX.);” the king liiin.self, 
as of old, “ lodging not with the people,” but “ bul 
in .some pit x)r some othei place” (2 Sam. xvii. 8, 
9). The final battle was fought in the “foie.st of 
Ephraim,” whieh terminated in the accident leatiiiig 
to the deaths of Absalom. At this point the iinr- 
lativc resumes its minute detail. As if to mark the 
gieatncss of tlie calamity, ex-eiy paiticuJar of its 
fii-st leccption is recorded. David was waiting the 
cx'ciit of the Uittle in the gateway of Muhaiiaim. 
Two messengeis, each endeavouring to oiitstri]) the 
other, were seen running In eathless from the field. 
I’lie fii-st xvho arrived xvas Ahimmiz, the son of 
Zudok, already employed as a messenger on the fii-st 
day of the king’s fliglit. He had been (Miticnted by 
Joab not to make himself the bcaier of tidings so 
mournful; and it would seemthatwhen heemneto the 
point his heait failed, and ho spoke only of the great 
confusion in which he had left the anny. At tliis 


the Krri has Arabothf i.e, the “plains” or “de- 
serts ”). 

' If Ewald's interpretatian of 2 Sam. xxlv. 13, ho 
correct, it was .H months. The Jewish tradition (in 
Jerome, Qh. Heh. on 2 Sam. iv. 4) makes it 6. 

* For the Mussulr^an legend, sec Weil, p. 161. 
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mompnt the oHior mp-shpuj/or burst in—.i Btrangcr, ! 
fK'rha|)» ail Kthiopijin'* — ,uiJ nbiuptly revealed the 
latiil news (‘J Sam. xviii. ID-JJ). [Ol'Siii.] The 

р. LSMonate binst of grief whieh followed, is one of 
the best piDolh of the deep aHeetion of David’s oiia- 
vacter. He wrapt himself up in hU soiiow ; and 
even at the voiy moment of Ills fuum]ili, he couW 
not foiget tlie liand tliat had slain his son. He 
niaile a sob-mn vow to Mi])erseili* Joab by Amasa, 
and in thii, w;is laid the lasting bioaeli b«*twc<*M 
himself and his powerful nephew, whieh neither the 
one nor the oth<*r evei forgave (2 Sam. xix. Hij. 

The n'tuni was mai'ked at cveiy stage by rejoic- 
ing and amnesty, — Slmnei forgiven, IMejilubosheth* 
jKU'tially leinstated, Barzillai lewarded by the gifts 
long rememljere 1, to his son CuiMllAii (2 S.im. xix. 
Id-l-O; 1 K. ii. 7). .Fndah was first reconciled. 
The embei^j of tlie insuiieetion still smouldering 
(2 Sara. xix. 41-4.5) in David’s hen'ditary enemies 
of till* tube of iienj.unin we.e tiaiiipled ont by 
the mixture of boldness and sagacity in .loab, now, 
after the muiiler of Aituis.i, once moic in his old 
}M.sitiou. And David again reigned in undi.stui lied 
pe.iee at .leiusalem (2 Sam. xx. 1-22). J 

(r.) The ehtting peiio<l of DavM’s life, with the 
except loii of one gieat calamity, may be eonsidcicd 
as a giadual pre|uratiitn for the reign of his suc- 
cessor. This calamity was the tliiee days’ j»esti- 
letice \vlil<*h \isited .leriis.ileni at the waiuiiig of the 
]nojihet (bid. The occasion vvliich knl to this wain- 
mg was the census of the people taken hy .fa*ih at 
tlie king’.s ordei.s (2 Sam. xxiv. 1-1); 1 Chr. xxi. 
1-7, \.\vii, 2.5^2 I) ; an attempt not unnaturally 
suggested hy the increase of lii.s jiower, but imply- 
ing a <onlidoiKv niitl pride alien t<» the spii it incul- 
cated on the kings of the chosen people [see NUM- 
iu:»isj. .Toab’.s lopugn.inee to tlio measure was 
such tliat ho lefused altogether to numlKjr Levi and 
riiaijamin (1 (’hr. xxi. (i). The king also .serupleil 
to iminljer\ho,c who xveie midei 20 years of age 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 23), and the tinal H‘snlt never was 
refolded in the “ (’hroniolcs of King Daxid” 
(I Chr. xxvii. 21). The plague, hoxvever, ami its 
cessation were coinmemoi <i1ed down to the latcatt ime.s 
of the Jewish nation. Possibly Ps. xxx, ami xci. 
had refeionce (whether DavnPs or not) to this time. 
But a moie ceilain ineincii.'d was pi'i*sen'rHl on the 
exact spot whieli witnosM'il the close of the fk'sti- 
lenc»*, or, as it was calh'd, like tlie Pdack iX'ath of 
Pity, “The Death.” Outside the Avails of Jcnisa- 
lem, Ai-autiali or Oman, a we.ilMiy Jebusitc — per- 
haps even the ancient king of Jehus (2 Sam. xxiv. 

— J) 0 ^se■'S(.■d a tliie^hing-tloor; tlicie he lui'l his 

•• “ Cushi” — or Ilcbrrxv /m-CVs/n, x\ itU the article. 
It is (loubtrnl xxhetluT it is a proper name. 

’ The injustice done to Mephibosheth liy this divi- 
sion of hia property was believed In latei traditions 
t » be the sin which drew doxvn the division of Daxml’s 
kingdom (Jerome, Qtt. Jfrb. oil 2 Sum. xix.). The 
<lue.slion is argued at length by Sclden, JJe SuceesshnCf 

с. 25, pp. 67, GH. (Chandler, ii. 376.) 

t To many lilnglish readers, the events and names 
of this period huvo acquir<>d a double interest from 
the power and skill with which Drydrn ha.s made the 
story of “ Absalom and Ahithophel” the basis of his 
political poem on the Court of King Charles II. 

^ In the oiiginal the expression w much stronger 
than in the A. V. — “Araunah, the kmg.” [See 
Auacnxu.] 4 

* This apparition is also described in a fragment 
of the heathen histoiian Kupolemus (Kns. Praep, iV. 
i\. 30), but is confused xxith the warning of Natlnn 
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sons were engaged in threshing the corn gathcieil in 
flora the hane-it (I Chr. xxi. 20). At this s]iot 
an awftd x'ision appeared, such ns is de.scTihed m 
the later days of Jerusalem, of the Angel of the 
Lord stretching out a diuwn swoul between earth 
and sky over the devoted city,* The .scene of such 
an apparition at suoli a moment was at once m.iiki*d 
out foras.aiictnary. David demaniied, and Aiaimah 
willingly grantdl, the site; the altar wiis erected 
on tlie lock of the threshing-Hoor ; the j»la<‘e was 
calhxl by the name of “ J/o/'tuA”'(2 Chr. iii. 1) ; 
.ami for the lii-st time a holy place,"' aaiictitiud hy a 
vision of the Divine presence, was reexignised in 
Jerusahun. It was this spot which afterwards 
iHsxime the altar of the Temple, and theieibre tlio 
centii* of the national worship, with but slight 
intciruption, for moie th.aii lUOl) y»'ai-s, and it is 
even contended that the ‘..line spot is the lock, still 
reg;inicd with almo.st idoLitioiis vciieiatioii, in the 
c<‘utre of the Hussnlman “ Dome of the lioek” (sec 
I’rofessor Willis in Wilb.ims’ Jloly (Vy, ii.). 

The selection of the siti* of this altar piobably 
revived the schemes of the king for the building of 
ap(‘imauent ediiice to receive the aik, wliieh still 
icmaincd inside his own i>al:u*e in its temporary 
tent. Such .scln'tncs, we are tohl, ho had entei- 
tained alYei* the capture of Jerusalem, or at the cinl 
of his Aval's. Two leiusons Aveio given for their 
delay. One, that the aiicient nomadic form " of 
woi’ship Av.'is not yet to be nhnniloned (2 Sam. vii. 6) ; 
the other, that David’s Avars" unfitted him to be 
the foimdor of a seat ofYieacefiil worship (1 Chr. 
xxii. 8). But a solemn n‘>siirain*e avjis given tli.it 
his dyim.sty should continue “ I’or cati ” to cent nine 
the AA-ork (2 Sam. Aii. 1.1 ; 1 Chr. xxii. 9, 1 0). Such 
a foun Icr, and the .ancestor of such a ilynasty, w.as 
Solomon to be, and to iiim therefore the stores e and 
the plans of the fiitiue Temple (aa;oi\ling to 1 Chr. 
xxii. 2-19, xwiii, l-.\xix. 19) were committed. 

A formidable con.spiiiiry to inter) upt the sneres- 
siou broke out in the last ilays of D.ivid's leign 
[see ApomJ 4II], wliieh detnehed tiom his peisoii 
two of his touit, who fiom personal oifeiiee or a<l- 
heieiiee to the ancient family hud been alienated 
fixan him — Joab and Abiathar. But /<adok, Kathaii, 
Beimiali, Shiinoi, .and I’ei ** leniainiiig tiiin, the plot 
was stilled, .and Solomon’s inaiignr.ition tiiOk plaee 
under hks father’s auspices ^ (1 K. i. 1-53). 

The Psalms which lel.ite to tins jieimd aie, by 
title, Ps. ACii. ; by iiitmial evklonco, Ps. ii. 

By this time David'.s inliiTnities had grown upon 
him. The Axaimth of his exhausted flume was 
atteinplcil to heiestor«‘d hy the intixxluctioii of a 


again'd bmliUng the temple. “ An angel pointed out 
the place xxheic the altar xaus to be, but forbad him 
to build the tcm])le, us being stained w itli biood, and 
liavmg fought many wars. Ilia name a as iJianathan'* 

“> In 1 Chr. xxi. 26. a Arc from heuAen dosoenda to 
sanctify the altar. This is not mentioned in 2 8am. 
xxiv. 

" This ia tlie subject of one of the apocr}'phal col- 
loquies (Fab. Ajioc. V. i. p. 100 J). 

® In tlii.s respect David still belonged to the older 
generation of heroes. (See Jerome, Qn. Ifrb. ad loc.) 

P Kupolemus (Kus. Praop. Ur. ix. 30) makes David 
send fleclH for these atorea to Klath and to Ophir. 

1 Jerome {Qu. J/rb.ad loe.) renders Reis=Ira, not 
improbably. Ewuld's conjecture (iii. 266, note) is that 
he is identical with Raddai. 

' Kupolemus (Eua. Praop. Er.) ix. 30) odds, “ in 
the presonco of the liigh-prieat Kli.” 
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young ShunAtnmfto, of tho inirno of Abtslmg, men- I 
tumcfl apparently for the sake of an incident which ' 
grew up in connexion with her out of the later j 
events (1 K. i. 1, ii. 17). His l{u»t song is pre- j 
served — a striking union of tlie ideal of a just ruler 
wliich he had placed before him, and of the diib- 
cultics which he lia l felt in realizing it (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1-7). His last words, ns i-ecorded, to his 
siicce.v^or, arc general exhortations to his duty, coin- 
bineii with wai'nings against Joab and Shimei, and 
charges to rememt«r tlie cliildi'cu of Barzillai (IK. 
ii. 1-9). 

He died, accoidiiig to Jos«>pbus {Ant» viii. ir>, 
2), at the age of 70, and “ wjis buried in the city 
of David.” ‘ Alter the return fi*oni the captivity, 
** the sepuhhres of David ” were still pointtxl out 
“ between Siloali and the house of the ‘ mighty men,* *’ 
or ‘ the guardhouse.* (Nch. iii. 1 6.) His tomb, which 
became the general sepnlchie of the kings of Judah, 
was pointed out in the latest times of the Jewish 
])eo{)Ie. His sepiilchi-e is with us mito this 
liay,’* sjiys St. I’eter at IVntecost (Acts ii. 20) ; and 
Josephus {Ant. vii. lo, :i ; xiii. 8, 4; xvi. 7, 1) 
states that, Solomon having buried a vast tix^asnic 
in the tomb, one of its chamluns was biokcii open 
by IlyreanuH, and anotlier by Herod the (.Ireat. It 
is Slid to have fallen into' ruin in the time of Ha- 
drian (Dio Cassius, Ixix. 14). In Jerome’s time a 
tomb, so called, was the object of pilgrimage (A’/>. 
ad MarccU. 17 (4(1), but apparently in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethlehem. The edifice shown as such 
from the Onismlos to the present day is on the 
southern liill of modem Jorustilein commonly called 
Mount Zion, under the so-called “ Covnaeulum.*' 
Kor the deseiiption of it see Bai clay’s City of the 
Great Kiw/, p. 2l)9. For the traditions coiiceniing 
it see Willuuns’ Ifoly City^ ii. 509-51 J. The so- 
calloil “ Tombs of the Kings ’* have of late been 
claiineti as the royal sepulchre by Do Sanley (n. 
102-215), who bmiight to the Louvic (wheic it 
may bo seen) what he believed to be the lid ol 
Daviil’s sarcophagus. But these tombs aie oiilsUt 
the walls, and therefoie cannot he ideiitiliiHl with 
the tomb of David, which was emphatically within 
the walls (sec Kobinson, iii. p. 252, mdc). 

The character of David has been so natiunlly 
bronglit out in the incidents of his life that it iieini 
not be hci e ilchcribed in detail. In the comjdexity of 
its elements,* passion , tendei ness, generosity, lieieo- 
iiess — tlio soldier, the shepherd, the poet, the states- 
man, the priest, the prophet, the king — ^the lo- 
mnntic friend, the chivalrous leader, the devoteil 
father — thera is no charaett-r of the 0. T. at all 
to be compai'ed to it. Jacob comes nearest in 
the variety of elements included within it. But 
David’s character stands at a higlicr point of the 
sacred history, and repri’sents the Jewish people 
just at the moment of their transition from the 
lofty virtues of the older system to the fnllef civi- 
lisiition and cultivation of the Later. In this man- 


* A Htrikinur legend of his death is preserved in 
Weil’s Legcnd»t 169, 170 ; a very absurd one, in Has- 
na(,c, JTiit, dea Juifa^ bk. v. cb. 2. 

* This variety of elements is strikingly expressed 
in “ the Song of David,” a poem written by the tm- 
fortunatc Christopher Siiiai t in charcoal on the walls 
of his cell, in the inUTvals of madness. 

* It may be remarked that the name never appears 
as given to any one else in tlic Jewish history, ns if, 
like ** Peter” in the Papacy, it was too sacred to be 
appropriated. 

* For some just mnniks in answer to Ru 3 *le on the 
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ner he becomes naturally, if one may so say, the 
likeness fir jiortrait of the last and grandest de- 
velopment of the nation and of the inonaichy is 
the person and the period of the Messiah. In n 
sense mine than figurative, lie is the type and pio- 
phecy of Jesus Christ. Christ is not called the son 
of AL’ahiun, or of Jacob, or of Moses, but he \vis 
truly ” the son of David.” 

To his own people his was the name most deailv 
chei ished after their first ancestor Abraliam. 'flie 
city of David,” “ the house of David,” “ the thione 
of David,** “ the seal of David,’* “ the oath swoin 
unto David ** (the pledge of the contiiiuaiicc of Ins 
dynasty), ate expiessioiis which peivade the whole 
of the Old Testament and all the figurative hui- 
guage of the New, and they serve to mark the 
lasting significance of his appearaiioe in history." 

His FsMms (whether those actually written by 
himself be many oi few) have been the soiiice of 
coiisoLition and instruction beyond any other )>ail 
of the Hebrew So iptiii es. In them appear ipialiiies 
of mind and religions peraeptions not belbie ex- 
pressed ill tlie sacied writings, but eminently clia- 
racteiistic of David, — the love of natme, the sense 
of sin, and tlie tender, ardent trust in, and com- 
munion with, Clod. No other part of the Old Tes- 
tament comes so iii-ar to the spirit of the New. 
The Psalms arc the only expressions of devotion 
which have beiMi cijiially iisecl thiongh the whole 
Christian Chinch — Abyssinian, Cieek, Latin, 
Puritan, Anglie^ui. 

The clitiiciiltiixs which attend on his character are 
valuable as proofs of the i m partial it^ofSciiptnrc in 
rmirding them, and as indications of the union of 
natural jiowcr and weakness winch his cliaiactei in- 
cliuleil. The Kabbis in former times, and critics (like 
Bayle)'' in later times, have sci/cd on its dai k fealin es 
mid exaggerated them to the utmost. And it h.is 
been often asked, both by thescolleis.uid the sciioiis, 
bow the man after Cod’s own heart could have 
timidered Uiinh, mid seduced Ikithsheba, and loi- 
tured the Ammonites to death? An extract fiom 
one who is not a tno-indulgent critic of sacied eha- 
ractois expi esses at once the coinmoii sense and the 
icligious lesson of the whole matter. “Who is 
called ‘ the man uft»*r Cod’s own heart ? * David, 
the Hebrew king, luul fallen into sins enough-- 
blackest Cl lines — there was no want of sin. And 
therefore the luibi'liovers sneer, and ask ‘ Is this 
your man according to Cod’s heart ? ’ The siieei , 
I must say, seems to me but a sliallow one. What 
are faults, what are the out waul details of a life, if 
the inner s(>ciet of it, the lenimse, temptations, the 
often baflled, never ended stinggle of it be for- 
gotten ? . . . David’s life and liistory as written 
for us in those Psalms of his, J consider to be the 
truest emblem ever given us of a man’s moral 
progress and wartare heie below. All earnest souls 
will ever discern in it the faithful struggle of an 
earnest human soul towards what is good and best. 

neccRsity of taking into account the circiimBtancc« of 
David’s age and country, see Dean Milniun’s lliat. of 
tfteJfwaf i. 247. 

■ This expression has been perhaps too much 
made of. it occurs only once in the Scriptures 
(] Sam. xiii. 14, quoted again in Acts xiii. 22), 
where it merely imlicatrs a man whom God will 
approve, in ilistinction from Saul who was ruJocU'il. 
A much stronger and moro^icculiar commendation of 
David is that contained in 1 K. xv. 3-5, and implied 
in Ps. Ixxxix. 20-28. 
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St.vuggl<» often baflled — sore bafHed — d liven as Into 
eiitiro wreck: yet a struggle never ended, ever 
with tears, i-epeutance, true unconquerable purpose 
begun anew’* (Carlyle* s Heroes and Hero- Worship^ 
p. 72). [A. P. S.] 

DAVID, CITY OP. [.lERusALJ.M.] 

DAY (} 'oiHf pel haps from Dn^, ia(y»t to] 
be warm). The variable length of the natural day 
(“ ab exoi tu ad oemsum soils, ” Censor, de Die Nat. 
2d) at (lifkMeiit seasons led in the voiy eaili(>st 
times to the luloption of the civil day (or one i evo- 
lution of the sun) ns a siaudaid of time. The 
commencement of the civil day vanes in diifeient 
nations: the Babylonians (like the people of Nu- i 
remberg) reckoned it fxom sunrise to suniise (fsidor. ! 
Oriij. V. 30); the Umbii.in.s fiom noon to noon; 
the Romans fium midniglit to midnight (Plin. ii. 
79) ; the Athenians and othci-s from siiiisot to siin- 
>i*t (Macrob. Satarn. i. 3 ; Cell. iii. 2). 

The Hebrews naturally adopted the latter reckon- 
ing (Lev. xxiii. .12, “ from even to even shall ye 
celebiate your sabluith”) from Gen. i. 5, ** the 
cceninij and the morniivj weje the li^ day” 
(a pjissage which the .lews are said to lia\* quoted 
to Alexander the Great {Grtn. Janiid. (56, 1; 
Reland, Ant. Hehr. iv. 15). Some (as in God- 
wyn’s Moses and yiaroti) ai'gue foolislily fiom 
Matt, wviii. I, that they began their civil day 
in thcmoining; but the expieniun diruptctTKodarp 
shows that the nttturnl day is there interdeil. 
Henee the expiessioiis “ even ing-moniing ” = day 
(l).ui. viii. 14; LXX. also 2 Cor. 

xi. 2.*)), the Hindoo ahoralra (\'ou Buhlen on 
Gen. I. 4), and (2 (Jor. xi. 25). 

Theie, was a similar custom among the Athenians, 
Arabians, and ancient Teutons (Tac. derm, xi., 
“ mv. dici urn unraerum ut apud nos, sed noGfinm 
coniputmit . . . nox duoeic diem videtur”) mid 
(k'ltic nations (Cacs. de II . (/. vi. 18, “ ut noctem 
dies subsequatur ”). This mode of reckoning was 
widely sptc.ad ; it is tbund m the Roman law ((iralns, 

i. 112), in the Nielwlmigenlied, in the tSalic law 
{inter decern metes)^ in our own terms foit- 
nijlit” “ .seveiwii(//tf« ” (see Oielli, Ac. in loc. 
I'ac.), and even among tlie Siamese (“ they reckon 
hy nights,*’ Bowring, i. 137) and New Zealanders 
(Taylor’s Te-Ika-Manif p. 20). No doubt this 
aio.se from the geneial notion that the tirat day 
in Kilcn was 3(i houre long’* (Lightlbot’s Works, 

ii. 33 1, cd. Pitman; Hc.s. Theogon. 123; Aristo])h. 
Av. 093; Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. iv. 274). Kalisch 
plausibly refeis it to the use of lunar yeai’s {Qen, p. 
07). Sometimes however tlie}’’ reckoned flora sun- 
rise (fifjLtpovvKTiop, comp. Ps. i. 2 ; Lev, vii. 15). 

The Jews are supposed, like the modei-n Arabs, 
to have adopted fiom an early period minute 
specifications of the paits of the natural day. 
Roughly indeed they weie content lo divide it into 
“moi-ning, evening, and noonday” (Ps. Iv. 17); 
but when they wished for greater accuracy they 
(loiutcd to six unequal parts, each of which was 
again subdivided. These aie held to have been ; — 

I. Nesheph, (from «to blow”) and 
Shaehar^ or the dawn. After their acquaint- 
ance witli Peraia they divided this into, (a) the time 
when tho eastern, and (6) when tlie western horison 
was illuminated, like the Greek Lcucothea — Matuta 

and Aurora; or “the gray dawn” (Milton), and 
tin* ixwy dawn. Hence we find the dual Shaha- 
• aim as a proper name (1 Chr. viii. 8). The 
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writers of the Jerns. Talmud divide the dawn into 
four pai't^, of which the (1.) was Aijcleth hushu- 
chaty “the gazelle of the morning” [Ajjklki'ii 
Shaiiar], a name by which the Arabians call the 
sun (comp. “ eyelids of the dawn,” Job iii. 9 ; 
hpipas fiK4<l>apoVy Soph. Antig. 109). This was 
the time when C9nibt arose (Mark xvi. 2; John 
XX. I ; Rev. xxii. 10 ; ^ iiri^aa’Ko6(nrit Matt, 
xxviii. 1). 

The other three ilivision.s of the dawn wero, (2.) 
“ when one can distinguish blue from white ” (irpcnf, 
axorlas Hri oticnis, John xx. 1 ; “ obscunun iwlhuc 
coeptae lucis,” Tac. H. iv. 2). At this time they 
began to lecitc the phylncteiies. (3.) Cura luecscit 
orieiis (6p$pos fiaSdsy TiUko). (4.) Oiiciitc solo 
(\lav Tpeat, iparc-lAavros roO ^\tov, Mark xvi. 2 ; 
Lightfoot, Hor. Ilebr. ad Maic. xvi, 2). 

II. “IJjia, “ sunrise.” Some suppose that 
the Jews, like other Oriental nations, commenced 
their civil day at tliis time until the Exodus 
(Jennings’ Jcicisk /liR.). 

III. Chom Ifaiioniy DPH DR, “heat of the 
day” (etas ^tfBfppdyOrj yj ^p^pa, LXX.), about 
9 o’clock. 

IV. Tzaharaimy DpHY, “the two noons” 
(Gen. xlili. 10 ; Deut. xxviii. 29). 

V. Rmck hagoniy DVR RlR, “the cool (lit. 
tcinti) of tlie d.iy,” before sunset (Gen. iii. 8); so 
caLcd by the IVrsians to this day (Chat din, Vog. 
iv. 8; Jahn, Arc/t. Bihl. §29). 

VI. Krehy “evening,” The phi use “ bi*- 
Iween the two evenings’* (Ex. xvi. 12, x\x. 8), 
being the time maikcd for slaying the paschal Iamb 
and oflering the evening sacrifice (Ex. xii, 0, xxi\. 
39), led to a dispute between the Karaites and 
Snimuitims on the one hand, and the JMiaiisccs on 
the other. The fonner took it to me^in between 
sunset and full daikncss (Dent. xvi. 0); the Ralt- 
binists explained it Ss the time between the be- 
ginning (SsIAt; irpcdtay “ little evening,” Hab.) ami 
cud of sunset (5. dil/ia, or resil sunset: Jos. /?. J. 
vi. 9, §3 ; (iGsen. s. v . ; Jahn, Arc/t. Bibl. §10 1 ; 
Bochart, IJicroz. i. p, 658). 

Since the sahUath-* were reckoned fi om sunset to 
sunset (Lev. xxiii. 32), the Sabbatarian I’liaiisces, 
ill that spiiit of scrujiulous su[K.‘rstitioii whicii so 
often called forth the rebukes ot our Lonl, were led 
to settle the ininuiest rules for distinguishing the 
actual instant when the sabbath began {oipla, Matt, 
viii. 10 = 3x6 ^5w 6 fiKioSy Maik). They therefore 
called the time between the actual sunset and the 
appeal auce of thioe stara (Maimon. in Shahh. 
«ip. 5, comp. Nehem. iv. 21, 22), and the Tal- 
mudists decided that “if on the evening of the 
sabbath a man did any work after one star had 
appeared, he was forgiven ; if after the apiiearancc 
of twoy he must ofler a saeiificc foi a doubtful tians- 
gression ; if after t/iree stars wero visible, he must 
ofler a sin-ofiering;” the order being reversed for 
works done on the evening after the actual sabbath 
(Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. viii. 10 ; Otho, 
/aix. Rab. s. V. Sabbat/ium). 

Before the captivity the Jews divided the night 
into thi-ee watches (Ps. Ixiii. 0, xc. 4), viz. the first 
watch, lasting till midnight (Lam. ii. 19, A. V. “ tho 
beginning of the watches’*) -ipxh rvurbs ; the 
“ middle watch ” (which proves the statement), last- 
ing till cock-crow (Judg. vii. 19) = u^<rov vvktuv ; 
and the morning watch, lasting ^ill sunrise (Ex. 

i 
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xiv. 24') = v{>l (lloin. TL vii. 4M3). These 

divisions wore pi'ol)!il)ly fonnoditi with the Lcvitical 
duties ill tlie Temi»lc service. 'I'hc Jews, however, 
say (in spite of their own delinition, ** a watch is 
the third jmit of the night**) that they always had 
/onr night-watches (comp. Nch. ix. 3), but th.at the 
fouith was counted as a part of the munung' (Bux- 
torf's Le.c. Talm. s. v. Oarpzov. Appar, Crit, p. 
;J47 ; h’eland, iv. 18). 

In the N. T. we h.ave allusions to four watches, 
a division borrowed from the Cheeks (Herod, ix. 
51) and K’oiMans (^i/Aaic^, rh rira^ov /uepos 
pvkt6s, Suid.). Those were, 1. oi|/(a, or- oipia 

&pat from twilight till 9 o*c]ock (Murk xi. 11; 
.John XX. 19); '1. pitrovinrioVt midnight, fiom 0 
till 12 o’clock (Mark xiii. 35) ; 3^ \KeKropo<f»(nviaf 
till 3 ill the moniing (Maik xiii. 35, Sir. Aey. ; 
3 Mnc(\ V. 23) ; 4. irptJi, till daybreak, Uie same as 
jrputa {&pa) (John xviii. 28 ; Jos. Ant. v. 0, §5, 
xviii. 9, §()). 

The woid held to mean “hour** is first found 
in Djin. iii. G, 15, v. 5 {Sha*ah, also “ a 

moment,** iv. 19). Perhaps the Jews, like the 
(Jrceks, learnt fiom tlie Babylonians the ilivision of 
the day into 12 jiarts (IIciwl. ii. 100). In our 
Lord s time the division was common (John xi. 9). 
It is probable that Aliaz intr<vluccd the fii-st sun- 
dial from Babylon (&po\6yioP, Is. xxxi iii. 

8 ; 2 K. XX. 11), as Anaximenes di<l the first ffKid- 
$7ipoy into (jioece (Jahn, Aj'ch. §101 ). Possibly the 
Jews at a later period adopted the clep*.ydra (Jos. 
Aiit. xi. G). The thiid, sixth, and ninth liours wero 
devoted to prayer (Dan. vl. 10; Acts ii. 15, iii. 
1, &c.). 

On the Jewish way of counting their week-days 
from the sabbath, see Lightfoot’s lYoi'/^s, ii. 334, 
ed. Pitman. [Wkkk.] 

'fhe wiml “ day ** is used of a festal day (IIos. vii. 
5); a birthday (.lob iii. 1) ; a day of ruin (Has. i. 
1 1 ; ,Tob xviii. 20 ; cornp. tempns^ teinpora rei~ 
pttblicnCf Cic., and dies Cannensis ) ; the judgnient- 
diiy (Joel i. 15; 1 Thess. v, 2); the kingdom’ 
of Christ (John viii. 56; Horn. xiii. 12); and in 
other senses which are mostly sell'-cxplainiiig. In 
1 Cor. iv. 3, wrh dpBpairlyi^s Tipipas is icndeied 
“ by mjui’s judi/ment.” Jerome, ad Ahjas. Qnae.yt. 
X. consiiiers this a Cilicism (Bochart, Jlicroz, ii. 
471). On the prophetic or yeai -(Lay systein (Lev. 
xxv. 3, 4; Nuin. xiv. 34 ; Ez. iv. 2-6, &c.), .set* a 
treatise in Elliot’s flur. Apoc, iii. 154, sq. The 
expression ivio^trioPf reiidcaed “daily” in Matt, 
vi. 11, is a fix'. Aey., and has lH?en much disputed. 
Tt is unknown to dastilcal (Ircck (JloiKt v(ir\d<rOai 
{nrb tSov 'EuaryyfMtrrSov, Ong. Or<it. IG). Tin' 
Vulg. has suprrsnbstantiaUmf a rendering recoin- 
int'iided by Abelard to the nuns of tlie Piuwcleto. 
Theophyl, explains it as 6 ^irl rp Kod arvtr- 

rderti fj/jLwy abra^iefis, and he is followed by nio-.t 
eoiiiin«*ntatoi*s (ct. (jhrysost. //oa/i. in Or, Domin, 
Suid. & Ktym. M. s.v.). Salmasius, (Irotius, &c., 
arguing from the rcndeiing inO in the Naziueiie 
Gos|)el, translate it as though it were = T^y iirioi- 
<rris ^pipast or «is a^piov (Sixt. Senensis Bibl. 
Saiict. p. 444 a). But see the question examined at 
full length (after Tholuck) in AlfonPs Creek Test. 
ad loc. ; Schleiisncr, Lex, s. v. ; Wetsten, N. T. 
i. p. 461, &c. See Chronology. [K. W. F.] 

DAYSMAN, an old English tenn, meaning 
umpire or arbitrator (.Job ix. 33). It is derived 
from daijy in the specitic fiense of a day fixed for 
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a iriid (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 3, where Mpanrivn 
^p4pa — lit. man’s day^ .and so given in Wyclifte*s 
translation — ^is rendered “ man’s judgment*^ in the 
A. V.). Similar expressions occur- in Cennaii {einc 
snche tfifjen = to biing a matter before a court 
of justice) and other Teutonic languages. The 
word “ daysman ” is found in S])eiiscr’s Faerie 
Qneene^ ii. c. 8, in the Bible published in 1551 
(1 Sam. ii. 25), and in other works of the same 
age. [W. J.. B.] 

DEACON {j^idKovos y Diaconus), The of lice 
described by tlys title appears in tlie N. T. .as the 
coiTclative of MffKovos [BisilOP]. . The two are 
mentioned togetHcr in Phil. i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 2, 8. 
The union of the two in the LXX. of Is. lx. 17, 
may hax’^e suggested both .as lit titles for the olllcei-s 
of the Chi-istian Church, or have led to the adoption 
of one after the other had been chosen on indo 
pendent gi’ounds. Tlie coincidence, at all events, 
soon attracted notice, and was apix'nlcd to by Cle- 
ment of Home (1 Cor. xiii.) as prophetic. Like 
most words of similar import, it appeara to have 
been first used in its generic sense, implying subor- 
dinate ^tivity (1 Cor. iii. 5^,2 Cor. vi. 4), aii«l 
afterw.aids to have gained a more defined connota- 
tion, as applied to a distinct body of men in the 
Christimi society. • - * * 

The naimtive of Acts vi. is commonly refen-ed to 
as giving .an ac(‘ouot‘of the institution of tiiis office. 
The A|X)stlcs,-in oixler to meet the complaints of 
the Helleiii^stic Jews, that their widows were neg- 
lected in tile daily ministration (SiuKopia), call on 
the liody of believers to choose sev(*n men “ full of 
the Holy Ghoist and of wisdom,” whom they “ may 
ap]M>iiit over this business,” • The seven arc aceoi- 
dingly appointed, and it is left to them “to w*ne 
t.'ibles” — to attend to the distribution of the alms 
of the Church, in money or in kind (Neaiuier, 
Pflant. H. Lcit, i. p. .51, ed. 1847), \VhiIo the 
ministry {ZiaKovla) of the word is reservixl for the 
Ajiostles, On this view of the riariatixe the seieii 
were the first deacons, and the name ami the otfiw' 
were derived by other Churches fiom that ot 
.JerusaJem. At a later period, the desire to rejno- 
duce the Ajxistolic pattei-n led in many instances to 
a liiniLition of Hie de.acons in a given diocese to the 
original number (Cone. Neocacs. c. 14). 

It may be questioned, however, whether tlio 
seven were not appointed to higher functions than 
those of the deacons of the N. T. They are sixiken 
of not by tliat title but as “the seven” (Acts x\i. 
8). The gifts implied in tlie words “ full of the 
Holy Ghost and of wisdom” are higher tliaii tlio.se 
requited for the office of deacon in 1 Tim. in. 
Two out of the seven do the work of prcachcra and 
evangelists. It has been infened accordingly 
(Stiuiley, Ajmtolie Ages^ p. G2), tliat we meet in 
this narrative with the record of a sp*cial institution 
to meet a special emergency, and that the seven 
were not tleacons, in the later sense of the tenn, 
but conmiissioneis who w^ere to superintend those 
that did the work of deacons. There are indications, 
howev(*r, of the existence of another body in the 
Church of Jerusalem whom wc may comtiare with 
the deacons of Phil. i. 1, and 1 Tim, iii. 8. As 
the irpf<r^6rrpoi of Acts xiv. 23, xv. 6 ; I Pet. 
V. Jl, were not meiely men advanced in years, so 
the vcdrfpoi or veooflaKoi of Acts v. 6, 10 were 
probably not merely young men, but praons occu- 
pying a distinct jiositloii and cxei-cisiiig distinct 
functions (cf. Mosbeim de Rcb. Christ, p. 118). 
The identity of Mo-hotoi and irpterfiArepoi has 
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been shown under BisiiO!^; and it is natuiul to 
infer from this that there was a similar relation 
lietwcen the two titles of hJbcopoi and yt^tpoi. 
The parallelism of and 6 SuticoifAy in 

Luke xxii. 26, tends to the same conclusion. 

Assuming on these data the identity of the two 
names we have to ask—’ * ' 

(1) , to what pravious orgsuiisation, if any, the 
Older is traceable? 

(2) , what wem the qualifications and functions 
of the men so designated ? 

I. As the eonstitution of the Jewish synagogue 

had its cldei-8 (D'3i?T) or pistors (l'priS)i so also it 
had its subonliiiatc officers the ^ir/ip4rai 

of Luke iv. 20, whose work jt wsis to give the 
reader the rolls containing the lessons for the day, 
to clean the synagogue, to open and close it at the 
fight times (Syn^gogub ; and see Winer). It was 
natural that when the Oalilean disciples found 
themselves at. the head of coiigragations of their 
own, they should adojit this as well as other parts 
€)f the armiigemrnts witli whfeh they woi*c familiar, 
nnd aceonliugly the vt^tpoi of Acts v. do what 
the ^riptrai of the synagogue would have done 
under like circuinstiintx's. . • . 

II. The moral qualifications described irfl Tim. 
iii., as neccsiiary for the offi(!e of a dmcon, are sub- 
stahtially the same as those of.^ie bishop. The 
deacons, however, were not retpiii'ca ^ lie ** given to 
hospitality,” nor to be ‘‘apt to teach.”* It was 
ouougii for thenr to ‘<*l\old.thG mystery of the faith 
in a pure conscience.” They were not to gain their 
living by disroputable'.occupations (fiii ai<rxpo- 
KepStis). On offering themselves for tlieir work 
they wei-e to lie subject to a strict scrutiny (I Tim. 
iii. 10), and if this ended satisfactorily were to enter 
on it. On the view that has been <t:ikea of the 
events of Acts vi., there is no direct evidence in the 
N. 'P. that they were appointed by the laying on of 
hands, but it is at least probable that what was so 
familiar as the outwaixl sign of the be.stowal of 
spiritual gifts or functions would not have been 
omitted in this instance, and therefore that in this 
resjM'ct the later practice of the Church was in 
harmony with the earlier. What the functions of 
the deacons were we we left to infer from that 
lah*r practice, from the analogy of the synage^ue 
and from the scanty notices of the N. T. From 
these data we mav think of the veeSrepoi in Uie 
Church of Jerusalem as preparing the rooms in 
which the disciples met, taking pari in the distribu- 
tion of alms out of the common fund, at first with 
no direct supendsion, then under that of the Seven, 
and afterwards under the elders, maintwning order 
at the daily meetings of the disciples to break bread, 
baptising new converts, distributing the bread and 
the wine of the Lord’s Supper, which the Apostle or 
his representative had blewed. In the Asiatic and 
Creek Churches, in which the suri’endcr of property 
and consequent dependence of large numbers on the 
common treasury had never been carried to the 
same exten^ this work would be one of less diffi- 
culty than it was when *• the Grecians murmured 
agiiinst the Hebrews,” and hence probably it was 
that the appointment of the Seven stands out as a 
rolitary fact with nothing answeiing to it in the 
later oi^nisation. Whatever alms tliera were to 
l« distributed would naturally poss through their 
hands, and the other functions continued probably 
to before. It does not appear to have belonged to 
the office of a deacon to teach publicly in the 
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Chuivh. The possession of any special x^purpa 
would lead naturally to a higher work and office, 
but the idea tliat the diaconate was but a probation 
through which a man had to pass before he could 
be an elder or bishop was forci^ to the constitut\pn 
of the Church of tlie 1st century. Whaicvei 
countenance it may receive from the common 
latristic interpretation of 1 Tim. iii. 13 (cf. 
SstiiiB and Hammond ad loo.), there can be little 
doubt (as all the higher order of expositoia have 
felt, cf. Wiesiugcr and Ellicott ad loc.) that when 
St. Paul speaks of the Ka\hs fiaOfihs, which is 
gwned by those who **do the office of a deacon 
well,” he refers to the honour which liclongs 
essentially to the lower work, hot to that which 
tliey were to find in promotion to a higher. 
Traixis of tlic primitive constitution and of the 
pcnnoricnce of the diaconate are found even in tlie 
morn devolojied system of whieh we find the com- 
mencement in the Ignatian epistles. Originally 
the deacons had been the helpers of the bishop- 
elder of a Chui'ch of a given district. When the 
two names of the latter title were divided and the 
bishop presided, whether ns primus inter pares^ or 
with a moro absolute authority over many elders, 
the deacons appear to have been dependent dimlly 
on him and not on the prasbytei's, and as being 
his ministers, the eyes and cars of the bishop 
{Const. Apost. ii. 44), were tem]>ted to set them* 
selves up against the elders. Hence the necessity 
of laws like those of Cone, Nic. c. 18; Cone, 
Carth, iv. c. 37, enjoining greater humility, and 
hence probably the strong language of Ignatius as 
to the reverence due to deacons {Ep, ad Trail, c. 3 ; 
ad Smym, c. 8), [E. H. P.] 

DEACONESS (Atdieopos ; Diaconism, Tert.) 
The woni HidKoyos is found in Kom. xvi. 1 asso- 
ciated with a female name, and this has IkI to the 
conclusion that there existed in the Apostolic 
age, os there undoubtedly did a little later (Pliny. 
Ep, ad Traj,), an order of women bearing that 
title, and exercising in relation to their own sex 
functions which were autdogoii? to those of the 
deacons. On this hypotlicsis it has been inferred 
tiiat the women mentioned in Rom. xvi. 6, 12 
belonged to sudi an order (Herzog, Jleal-Encycl. 
sub voc,). The rules given as to the conduct of 
women in I Tim iii. 11, Tit. il. 3, have in like 
manner been referred to them (Chrysost. Thcophyl . 
Hamm. Wiesinger, ad /oc.), and they have bwn 
identified even with the “widows” of 1 Tim. v, 
3-10 (Schaff, Apost, Kirche, p. 356). 

In some of these instances, however, it seems « 
hardly doubtful that writers liave transferred ti> the 
earliest age of the Chui-cli tlie organisation of « 
later. It was of course natural that the example 
recorded in Luke viii. 2, 3, should he followed by 
others, even when the Lonl was no longer with His^ 
disciples. The new life which peiTadrf the whole 
Christiiui society (Acts ii. 44, 45, iv, 31, 32) 
would lead women as well as men to devote them- 
selves to laboura of love. The strong feeling that 
the true Bp^tTKsla of Christians consisted in “ visit- 
ing the fatherless and the widow ” would make this 
the spcdal duty of those who were best fitted to 
undertake it. Vhe social relations of «the sexes in 
the cities of the empire (cf. Grot, on Rom, xvi. 1 ) 
would make it fitting tlUt the agency of women 
should be employed lai’gely in the direct personal 
application of Christian truth {Tit, ii. 3, 4), 
p^ibly in the preparation of female catechumens. 
Even the later organisatiqp implies the previous 
2 E» 
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existciiuc of the germs from which it was (Icvelojioil. 
It may be questionctl, however, whether the jmis- 
sages refei’ivJ to imply a lecogniscil boily beai'ing a 
distinct niime. The “widows” of 1 Tim. v. 3-10 
were clearly, so fai* as the rule of ven 9 was acted 
on, women who were no lunger able to dlschai^e the 
active duties of life, and were therefore maintained 
by the Church that they might pass their remaining 
days in “ praycre night and day.” 'fhe conditions 
of V. 10 may, howevci*, imply that tliose only who 
h.ul been previously activo in ministering to the 
brethren, who had in that sense been deaconesses, 
were entitled to such a maintenance. For the fuller 
truiitmcnt of this subject, sec Widows. On the 
cvisteiice of deaconesses in the Apostolic age, see 
Mosheim de lieb. Chriat. p. 118; Neander, Pflam. 
n. Lett, i. p. 2d.'>; Augusti. J/andb. der C/irist. 
ArobaoL ii. 3. [K. II. P.] 

DEAD SEA. This name nowhci’e occui-s in 
th(! Bible, and appeal’s not to have cxistcfl until 
the 2ud centpry ai\er Christ, it oiigiuatcd in an 
erroneous opinion, and there can be little doubt 
that to the name is due in a gi'eat measure the mls> 
tak(‘s and misrepi’osentations which wore for so long 
prevalent regarding this lake, and which have not 
indiHsl yet wholly ceased to exist. 

hi the 0. ^r. the lake is called “ the Salt Sea,” 
and “ the Sea of the Plain” (Arabah) ; and under 
the former of these names it will be found dcsciibeil. 
[SAbT Sea.] [G.] 

DEARTH. [Famine.] 

DE'BIR, the name of tlirce places of Palestine. 
1- (w. but in Judg. and Chr. TS'I; Aa^ip; 
Alex. Aafitip ; Dahir), a town in the mountiuns of 
Judtdi (Josh. XV. 49), one of a group of eleven 
cities to the west of Hebron. In the narrative it is 
mentioned as being the next place which Joshua 
took after Hebron (x. 38). it was the sent of a 
king (x. 39, xii. 13) and was one of the towns of 
the Anakim, and from which they were utterly 
dt*stroyed by Joshua (xi. 21). The earlier name 
of Debir was Kirjath-sepher, “ city of book '* (Josh. 
XV. 15; Judg. i. 11), and Kiij.'ith-snnnidi, “city of 
palm” (Josh. xv. 49). The reconls of its txui- 
quest vary, though not very jnaterially. In Josh. 
XV. 17 and Judg. i. 13 a detiiilcd account is given 
of its capture by Othnicl son of Kenaz, for love of 
Achsah the daughter of Caleb, while in the general 
history of the conqiiast it is ascribed to the great 
commander himself (Josh. z. 38, 39. In the last 
two passages the name is given in the Hebrew 
text as Debirah (mS'H). It ivas one of the cities 
given with their “ suburbs ” (K^^JO) to the priests 
(Josh. xxi. 15; 1 Chr, vi. 58)^. Debir does not 
appear to have been known to Jerome, nor has it 
Jieeii discovci'ed with certainty in modern times. 
About three miles to the W. of Hebron is a dec]> 
fUid Secluded I’allcy called the Wady Nunfinr, 
enclosed on the north by hills of which one bjL*ars 
a name cei'tainly suggestive of iVbir, — Dewit'~b'm, 
(See the narrative of Rasen in the Zeitsch, D, M. G. 
1857, p. .50-04.) The subject, and imleed the 
whole tojiography of this district, ^iiim further 
examination f in the meantime it is perhaps some 
condi’niatioii of Dr. Koseifs suggestion that a 
village or site on one of tlicse hills was pointed 
out to tlie writer ns galled /sn, the Arabic name 
for Joshua. Schwarz (80) speaks of a Wady 
Dibir in this dii’ection. Van de Velde (Memoir, 
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307) linds l)ebir at Dilljcht six miles S.W. of 
Hebron, where Stewai’t mentions a spring brought 
down from a high to a low level by an aqueduct. 

2. ; Jwl rh rirpapTov r^s ^dpayyos 
*Axt&pi Debera), a place on th,e north boundary 
of Judah, near the “ Valley of Achor ” (Josh. xv. 
7), and therefore somewhere in the complications 
of hill and ravine behind Jericho. Dc Saulcy (ii. 
139) attaches the name Thour~cd~Dahour * to the 
mined khan on the right of the load from Jem- 
salem to Jericho, at which travellers usually stop 
to refresh, but this is not con’oborated by any 
other traveller. The name given to it by the 
Arabs when the writer passed (1858) was Khan 
HathemraJi. A Wady habor is marked in Van de 
Velde's map as close to the S. of Neby Mm t, at the 
N.W. corner of the Dead Sea. 

3. The “ bonier (^^33; of Debir” is named as 

forming ^^ai’t of the boundary of Gad (Josh. xiii. 
2(5) and as apparently not &r from Mahanaiin. 
Ueland (734) conjectures that the name may 
sibly be the same as Lodebar (“inS), but no 
identification has yet taken place Aaifithv, 

Alex. Aapdp ; l)abiry. Lying in the grazing 
country on the high downs east of Jordan, the 
name may be derived from Dabar, the same 
won! which is the root of Midbar^ the wilderness 
or pasture (see Ges. 318). [Deseut.J [G.] 

DE'BIR (•n'l'l ; AajBlv; Alex.Ao/Selp; Dahir\ 
King of Eglon, a town in the low country of 
Judah; one of the live kings hanged by Joshua 
(Josh. X. 3, 23). 

DEB'ORA (AsiBiSwpei), a woman of Naphtali, 
mother of Tobiel, the father of Tobit (Tob. i. 8). 
The same name ns 

DEB'OBAH (nnb'l; Ac/3^Sf)a; 

Dcbboni), 1. The nurse of Rcbckah (Gen. xxxv. 
8). Nurses held a high and honourable jilace 
in ancient times, and e.>x)ccially in the E.xst (2 
K. xi. 2; Horn. Od. i. 429; Virg. Aen. vii. 
2; “Aeneia imtiix;” Ov. Met. xiv. 441), 
where they were often the princi])al memlK'i's 
of the family (2 Chr. xxii. 11 ; Jahii, Arch. Bibl. 
§16(5). De^rah atcompanied Kebekah from the 
house of Bethuel (Gen. x\iv. 59), and is only men- 
tioned by name on the occasion of her burial, under 
the oak-tree of Bethel, ^^hich was called in her honour 
Allon-Bachuth (BdAavos vivBovs, LXX.). Such 
spots were usually chosen for the purpose (Gen. xxiii. 
1 7, 18 ; I Sam. xxxi. 13 ; 2 K. xxi. 18, &c.). Many 
have been puzzled at finding her in Jacob’s family ; 
it is unlikely that she was sent to summon Jacob 
from Haran (ns Joiv^hi suggests), or that she had 
retunied during the lifetime of Rebekah, and was 
now coming to visit her (as Abai'baucl and otliers 
say) ; but site may very well have returned at 
Rebekah 's death, and that she teas dead is probable 
fiuiu tlio omission of her name in Gen. xxxv. 27 ; 
and if, according to the Jewish legend, Jacob first 
heard of his mothei''s death at this spot, it will be 
an .'ulditiomU reason for the name of the ti'ec, and 
may possibly be implied in the expression 

comforted, A. V. “blessed” (Gen. xxxv. 9 ; see too 
Ewald, Gcsch. i. 390). 


* Pc Sutilcy quotes the name in Joshua as “ l)a- 
bor ;** but on what authority is nut apparent. Cer- 
tainly not that of the Hebrew or the Vulgate. 
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2. A prophetess who judj^ Israel (Judg. iv. v.). 
Her name, means “a bee” (or **a 

wasp ”), just as M^hto’ira and Melitilla were proper 
names. This name may imply nothing whatever, 
Itdng a mere appellative, deiivcd like Rachel (a 
lamb), Tamar (a palm), &c., from natural objects; 
although she was (as Com. a Lnpidc quaintly puts 
it) sttu meileay ^sUbtis acideata. Some, how- 
ever, sec in tlie name an official title, implying her 
prophetic authority. A bee was an Egyptian sym- 
bol of regal power (cf. Call. Jov. 66, and £t. Mag. 
s. V. iffvhv) ; and among the Greeks tlio tenn wa^ 
applied not only to poets {more apis Matimey 
Hor.), an<l to those peculiarly chaste (as by the 
Neoplatonists), but especially to the priestesses of 
Delphi (xpi 70 >t^r fi€\l<r<ras AeX^lSoSy Find. P. 
iv. 106), CyMe, and Aitemis (Crouzor, Symholik. 
iii. 854, &c.), ju^t as was to the priests 

(Liddell and Scott, s. ®.). In both these senses the 
name suits her, since she was essentially a vates 
or seer, combining the functions of jx)cti 7 and 
prophwy. 

She lived under the palm-tree (“ such tents the 
patriarchs loved,” Coleridge) of Deborah, Indween 
luimah and Bethel in Mount Ephraim (Judg. iv. .5), 
which, as palm-troes were rare in Pdestine, “ is 
incntioticd as a well-known and solitary landmark, 
.and was probably the same spot sis that callc<l 
(Judg. XX. 88) Bjuil-Tamar, or the sanctuary of the 
palm” (Stanley, /?. and P, 146). Von Bohlen 
(p. 384) thinks that this ti-ee is identical with 
Allon-l^chuth (Gen. xxxv. 8), the name and locality 
lieing noariy the same (Ewald, (rcsch. i. 891, 
40,')), although it is unhistoricol to say that this 
“ may have suggested a name for the nurse” 
(Havernick’s Introd. to Pent. p. 201 ; Kalisch, 
Oen. tul loc.). Possibly it is again mentioned ns 
“the oak of Tabor,” in 1 Sam. x. 3, where Thonius 
would read H'lh'l for At any rate it was 

a well-known tree, and she may have chosen it 
from its previous .'issociations. 

She was probably a woman of Ephraim, although 
from the expression in Judg. v. 15, some suppose 
her to have belonged to Issachar (Ewald, Gesch. 
ii. 489). The expression rtVsV is much 
disputed; it is generally thought to mean “wife 
of Lapidoth,” as in A. V. ; but other versions 
render it “ uxor principis,” or. “ Foemina Lapidoth- 
ana” (“ that grwt dame of Lapidoth,” Tennyson), 
or mulier splendorumy e. one divinely illuminated, 

since = lightnings. But the most pi'osaic 

notion is that of the Rabbis, who take it to mean 
that she attended to the tabernacle lamps, from 

laptdy a lamp ! The fern, termination is often 
found in men's names, as in Shclomith (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 9), Koheleth, Sfc, Lapidoth then was pro- 
bably her husband, and not Barak, as some say. 

She was not so much a judge (a title which 
belongs rather to Barak, Heb. xi. 32) as one 
gifted with prophetic command (Judg. iv. 6, 14, 
y. 7), and by virtue of her inspiration “ a mother 
in Israel.” Her sex would give her additional 
weight, as it did to Veleila and Alaurinia among 
the^ Germans, from an instinctive belief in the 
divinity of womanhood (Tac. Germ. viii.). Com- 
{•are the instances of Miriam, Huldah, Anna, Noa- 
diah (2 K. xxii. 14; Neh. vi. 14). 

.Labln's tyraimy was pec^arly felt m the northern 
tribes, who were near his capital and under her 
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jurisdiction, viz. Zcbulon, Nephthali, and l^saclmr : 
hence, when she summoned Barak to the deliverance, 
“ it was on them that the brunt of the battle fell ; 
but they were joined by the adjacent central tribes, 
Ephraim, Mauai>seh, and Benjamin, though not by 
those of the extreme west, south, and east” (Stan- 
ley, p. 8.39). Under her direction Boi'ak encamped 
on “ the broad summit of Tabor ” (Jos. De B. ii. 
20i §6). When asked to accompany him, “ she an- 
swered indignantly. Thou, oh Bar^, deliverest up 
meanly the authority which God hath given thoe 
into the hands of a woman; neither do I reject it” 
(Jos. Ant. V. 5, §2). The LXX. interpolate the 
words 8 ti ouic oWa riiv 7)fi4pav J eioHoT 6 
Kifptos rhp &Yy€Kop fitr* ifiov ns a sort of excuse 
for Barak's lequest (iv. 8, cf. 14, v. 28). When the 
small b.and of ill-nnncd (Judg. v. 8) Israelites saw 
the dense iron chariots of the enemy, “ they were so 
frightened that they wishwl to marcli off at once, had 
not Deborah dohiined them, and commaigled them 
to fight the enemy that very day ” (.los. 1. c.). They 
did so, but Deborah's prophecy was fultillcd (Judg. 
iv. 9), and the enemy's general |)erishcd among 
the “oaks of the wandcrcra (Zaatiaim),” in the 
tent of the Bedouin Kenite's wife (Judg. iv. 21) in 
the northern mountains. “ And the Iwd had rest 
foity years” (Judg. v. 31). For the natural ph> 
iiomena which aided (Judg. v. 20, 21) the victory, 
and the other details (fur whiih wc have Aiple 
authority iu the twofold narration in pixisc and 
])oetry), see Bakak, where wc have also entered or. 
the difficult question of the chronology (Ewald, 
ii. 489-494). 

Deborah's title of “ prophetess” (njj'l?) 
eludes the notion of insplnnl poetry, as in Ex. xv. 
20; and in this sense the glorious triumphal ode 
(Judg. V.) well vindicates her claim to the offiee. 
On this ode much h.-u; been wiittcn, and there me 
separate ticatises about it by Hollmann, Kalkar, and 
Kenrick. It is also explained by Ewald {die Poet. 
Bucher des Alt. Bundes. i. 125), and Gumpach 
{Alttcstament, Studieny pp. 1-140). fF. W. F.l 

DEBTOR. ri4)AN.] 

DECAP'OLIS (AcKtliroAis, "the tan cities”). 
This name occurs only three times in the Scrip- 
tures, Matt. iv. 25 ; Mark v, 20, and vii. 31 ; but 
it is frequently mentioned by Josephus and other 
ancient writers. Immediately after the conquest, 
of Syria by the Romans (b.c. 65), ten cities a]>pear 
to have been rebuilt, partially colonized, and en- 
dowed with peculiar privileges; the country around 
them was hence called Decapolis. The^ limits of 
the territoiy were not very clearly defined; and 
probably in the course of time other neighboiu'ing 
dties received similar privileges. This may account 
for the feet that ancient gi^ographers spe^ so in- 
definitely of the province, and do not even agree as 
to the names of tlie cities themselves. Pliny (v. 
18) admitting that “ non omnBs eadem observant,'* 
enumerates them as follows: ScytAopolis, Hippea, 
Gadara, PeHa, Philadelphta, Oerasa, Dion, Ca- 
nol/ia, bnmasouSf aadJRaphana, Ptolemy (v. 17) 
makes Capitolias one of the ten ; and an old Pal- 
myrene inscription quotcdiby Reland {Pal. p. 525) 
includes AhiUn, a town which, according to Euse- 
bius {Onom. s. V. Abila) was 12 Roman miles cast 
of Gadara. Josephus {B. J. iii. 9, §7) calls Scy^ 
thopolis the largest city of Decapolis, thus manifl^tly 
excluding Damascus from the number. All the 
2 fi 2 
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cities of Decapolis, with the fdiigle exception of 
8cythopolis, lay on the cast of the Jordan; and 
both KiLscbius and Jerome (C^notn. s. v, Deoafdis) 
say tliat the district was sitnated “beyond the 
Jordan, around Hippos, Pella, and Oadara/’ that 
is, to the e:u>t and south-^ast of the Seti of Gidilce. 
With this also i^ccs the statement in Mai’k v. 20, 
that the demoniac who was cured ft Ga«lai*a “ bcgmi 
to publish in Decapolis how great things Jesus hiul 
done to him.” It would appear, however, from 
Matt. iv. 25, and Mark vii. 31, that Decapolis vras 
a general appellation for a large district extending 
along both sides of the Jordan. Pliny (v. 18) says 
it reached from Damascus on the north to Pliila- 
delphia on the south, and from Scythopolis on the 
west to Canatlia on the east — ^thus making it no 
less than 100 miles long by 60 broad ; and he adds, 
that between and ai’ound these cities are tctrarchies, 
each like a kingdom ; sucli as Trachonitis, Paneas, 
Abila, .\||a, &c. 

This region, once so populous and prosperous, 
from which multitudes flocked to hear the Saviour, 
and through which multitudes followed His foot- 
steps —is now almost without an inhabitant. Six 
out of the ten cities are completely ruined and de- 
serted. Scythopolis, Gadara, and* Canatha have 
still a few families, living, moi*e like wild beasts 
than human beings, amid the crumbling ruins of 
))alAs, and in the cavernous recesses of old tombs. 
Ikimascus alone continues to flourish, like an oasis, 
in a desert. [J. L..P.] 

DE'DAN ; AuiSefv, AaeSdju, AaSdv, 

; DedaUi ifadan). 1. The name of a ton 
of Haamah, son of Cush (Gen. x. 7 ; 1 Ohr. i. 9, 
“the sons of Roamah, Sheba, and Dedan”). 2. 
That of a son of Jokshan, son of Ketumh (Gen. 
xxv. 3, and ** Jokshan begat Sheba an<l Dedan. 
And the sons of Dedan wei,*e Asshurim, Letushim, 
and Leuramim.” Cf. 1 Chron. i. 32). The usual 
opinion respecting these founders of tribes is tliat 
the lirat settled among the sons of Cush, wherever 
these latter may be placed; the second, on the 
Syrian liorders, about the teiTitory of Edom. But 
GGsoniu.s and Winer have suggested that the name 
may apply to one tribe ; and this may be a<lopted 
as probable on the supposition that the descendants 
of the Keturahite Dedan intermarried with thot.e of 
the Cushite Dedan, whom the writer places, pre- 
sumptively, on the borders of the Persian Gulf. 
[Akabia, Cush, Haamah, &c.] The theory of 
this mixed descent gains weight from the fact tlmt 
in each case the brother of l^an is named Sheba. 
It may be supposeil that the Dedanites were among 
the chief traders traversing the caravan-route from 
the head of the Persian Gulf to the south of Pales- 
tine, besiring merchandise of India, and possibly of 
Southern Arabia ; and hence the mixture of such a 
tribe with another of diflei-ent (and Keturahite) 
descent presents no impossibility. The passages in 
the Bible in which ^edim is mentioned (besides the 
geneal(^es above referred to) are contained in 
the prophecies of Isaiali, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and 
am in every case obscui’e. The Edomite settlers 
seem to be refen-cd to in Jer. xliz. 8, where Dedan 
is mentioned in the prophecy against Edom ; again 
in xxv. 23, with Temasmd Buz; in Ez. xxv. 13, 
with Teman, in -the prophecy against Edom; and 
in Isa. xxi. 13 (“The burden upon Arabia. In 
the forest in Arabia shall ye lodge, 0 ye travel- 
ling oompmies Of Dedanim”), with Tema and 
Kedar. This last passage is by some understood to 
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refer to caravans of the Cushite Dedan ; and although 
it may only signify the wandeiiiig prapeusities 
of a nomad tribe, such as the (Momite portion of 
Dedan may have been, tlie supposition that it 
means mei-chant-caravans is strengthened by the 
remsu'kable words of Ezekiel in the lamentation for 
Tyre. This chapter (xxvii.) twice mentions De- 
dan; flrht in ver. 15, whel'e, after enumerating 
among the traflickers with the merchant-city many 
Asiatic ji)eoples, it is said, “ The children of Dedan 
wei*e thy merchants, many isles (D^*K) were the 
mcrchimdise of thine hand : they brought thee for a 
present horns of ivory, and ebony.” Passing thenoo 
to Syria and western and northern peoples, the 
prophet again (in ver. 20) mentions I>edan in a 
manner which seems to point to the wide spread and 
possibly the mixed ancestry of this tiibc. Ver. 15 
may be pi'esumed to allude es])ecially to the Cushite 
Dedan (cf. ch. xxxviii. 13, where we And DtHlari 
with Sheba and the merchants of Tai'shish ; appa- 
rently, from the context, the Dedan of ch. xxvii. 
15) ; but the passage commencing in v. 20 appears 
to include the settlers on the borders of Edom (i. e. 
the Keturahite Dedan). The whole of the passage 
is as follows : “ Dedan [was] thy merchant in 
predons clothes for chariots. Arabia, and all the 
piinces of Kedar, they occupied with thee in lambs, 
and rams, and goats: in these [werc they] thy 
merchants. The merchants of Shelm and Roamah 
they [were] thy merchants: they oauijded in thy 
fairs with chief of all spices, and with all pivcious 
stones, and gold. Ilanm, and Canneli, and Eden, 
the merchants of Shetniy Asshur, [and] Chilmad, 
[were] thy merchants.” (Ez. xxvii. 20-23.) We 
have hei'e a Dedan connect^ with Arabia (probably 
the north-western part of the peninsula) and Kedar, 
and also with the father and brother of the Cushite 
Dedan (Raamah and Sheba), and these latter with 
Asiatic peoples commonly placed in the regions bor- 
dering the head of the Persian gulf. Tins Dedan 
moreover is a merchant, not in piistoral produce, in 
shcc'p and goats, but in “ precious clothes,” in con- 
tiadi.stinction to Arabia and Kedar, like the far-olV 
eastern nations who came with “spices and pre- 
cious stones and gold,” “ blue clothes and broi- 
dered work,” and “ chests of rich apparel.” 

The prol^ble inferences frcm these mentions of 
Dedan support the argument first stated, namely, 

1. That l)e(laii son of Raamah settleil on the sliores 
of the Persian gulf, and his descendants became ca- 
ravan-merchants between that const and Palestine. 

2. That Jokshan, or a son of Jokshan, by inter- 
marriage with the Cushite Dedan formed a tribe of 
the same name, wliich appeara to have had its chief 
settlement in the boixiers of Idumaea, and perhaps 
to have led a pastoral life. 

All traces of the name of Dedan, whether in 
Idumaea or on the Persian gulf, are lost in the 
works of Arab geographers and historians. The 
Gi'eek and Rom.'in geographers however throw some 
light on the eastern ' settlement ; and a native indi- 
cation of the name i; presumed to exist in the 
island of DMan, on bordcra of tlie gulf. The 
identification must be taken in connexion with the 
writers recovery of the name of Sheba, the other son 
of Raamah, on the island of Awdt, near the Arabian 
shore of the same gulf. This is discussed in the 
art. Raamah. [E. S. P.] 

DEDICATION, KEABT OF THE (ri 
ijKulyMt John x. 22, Encaenia^ Vulg.; 6 iyKoi- 
yuffiSf ToC $v(ruumiplovy 1 Macc. iv. 56 an4 59 
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[the same term as is used in the LXX. for the de- 
dication of the altar by Moses, Num. vH. 10] ; S 
KoSapifffihs Tov vaovf 2 Miice. x. 5; Mishna, 

I. e. dedication ; Joseph, ^tora, Ant. xii. 7, §7), 
tiie festival instituted to commemorate the purging 
of the temple and tiie rebuilding of the altar alter 
Judas Maccabaeus had dnveii out the Syrians, ii.c. 
164. It is named only once in the Canonical Scrip- 
tures, John X. 22. Its institution is rccoi'ded 
1 Macc. iv. 52-59. It commenced on tiie 25tli of 
Chislcii, the unniversiiry of the pollution of the 
tcniplo by Antiochus Epiphanes, n.c. 167. Like the 
great Mosaic feasts, it lasted eight days, but it did 
not require attendance at Jerusalem. It was an oc- 
casion of mudi festivity. The writer of 2 Macc. tolls 
us that it was celebrated in nearly the same mmi- 
iKM* as the Feast of Tabciuades, with the eanyiiig 
of bnuiches of tries, and with mudi singing (x. 6, 
7). Josephus states that the festival was called 
“ Lights,** and that he supposes the name was 
given to it from the joy of the nation at their 
unexpo(l<*d libeity — rV iopr^v dyoficv KaAoCvrcs 
aurV ^WTa, iK rov vap* iKiriios oT/uat raiinjif 
rifitv ^aurivai H^ovirlav {Ant. xii. 7, §7). 
The Misluia infntms us that no fast on account of 
any public calamity could be commenced during this 
feast. In the (lemma a story is related tlint when 
the Jews entered the temple, ailer driving out the 
Syrians, they found thei'c only one bottle of oil 
which had not been polluted, and tliat this wn.s 
inrraiailoiisly increased, so as to fecil the lamps of 
the sanctuary for eight ilays. Maimonides ascril)os 
to this the custom of the Jews iliuminating e:tch 
house with one candle on the first day of the 
feast, two on the second diiy, three on the third, 
and so on. Some had this number of candles for 
each pei'soii in the huus^ Neither* the hooks of 
MaccaWs, Hie l^fishnn, nor Joseplius mention this 
custom, and it would seem to be of later origin, 
probably suggested by the mime which Josephus 
gives to the festival. In the temple at Jenisalcm, 
the Hallel** was sung eveiy day of the femst. 

In Ezra (vi, 16) the woi-d ilSSn, applied to the 
dedication of the second temple, on the third of 
Adar, is randcred in the LXX. by iyKoivia, and in 
the V ulg. by dcdicatio. But the anniversary of that 
day wiw not observed. The dedication of the firat 
Temple took place at the Feast of Tabernacles (1 
K. viii. 2; 2 Chr. v. 3). [Taueunaclks, Fkast 
OP.J 

8ee Lightfoot, Temple Service, sect. v. ; Horae 
Hcb. on John x. 22, and his Sermon on the same 
text ; Mishna, vol. ii. 369, od. Surenhus. and Houtin- 
gius* note, 317 ; Kuinoel on John x. 22. [8. C.] 

DEER. [^Fallow-Deer.] 

DEGBEES, SOXGS op a 

title given to fifteen Psalms, fiom cxx. to cxxxiv. 
incliuive. Four of them are attributed to David, 
one is ascribed to the pen of Solomon, and the other 
ten give no indication of their author. Eichhorn 
supposes them all to he the work of one and the 
mine bard {EinU m daa A, T>), and he also shares 
the opinion of Herder {Geike der hebraischer 
Toem), who inteiTirets the title, “ Hymns for a 
journey.*' « The headings of the Psalms, how- 
ever, arc not to be reli^ on, as many of these 
titlM were superaddcil long after the authors of the 
I salnw had passed away. The words ‘of David,* 
or of Solomon,* do not of themselves establish the 


fact that the Psaitn was written by the pci-son 
named, since the very same phraseology would be 
employed to denote a hymn composed in honour of 
David or of Solomon ** (Marks* Sermons, i. 208-9). 
Beilcrmann {Metrik der Hdtrder') colls these Psalms 
“ trochaic songs.*’ 

With iispect to the tenn A. V. “de- 

grees,” a giijat diveraity of opinion* prevails amongst 
Biblical critics. Accoidiiig to some it I'efers to the 
melody to which the Psalm was to be chanted. 
Othem, including Gesenius, derive the word finim 
the poetical composition of the song, and from the 
circumstance that the concluding words of the piiv 
cediug sentence arc ofItcH related at tlie commence- 
ment of the next vei'se. Thus I'salm exxi. : — 

I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
From whence comrth my help. 

My help cometh even ftrom Jehovah, &c. 

And so in other passages (comp. exxi. 4, 5, and ' 
exxiv. 1-2 and 3-4;. A ben Kzm quotes an ancient 
authority, which maintains that the degrees allude 
to tlie fifteen steps which, in the temple of Jeru- 
salem, Icii from the court of the women to that of 
the men, and on each of wliich steiM, one of the 
fifteen songs of degrees was chanted. Adam 
Clarke (Comment, on Ts. cxx.) rofem to a similar 
opinion as found in the A^iocryphid Gosjiel of the 
birth of Mary t “ Her pironta brought her to the 
temple, and set her upon one of the steps. Now 
thero 01*6 fifteen steps .about the temple, by which 
they go up to it, according to the fifteen Psalms of 
degi*ees.” 

, The most gencmlly accredited opinion, liowever, 
is that is etymologically connected with 

rhs, “ to go up,” or to teavel to Jerusalem ; that 
some of these hymns were preseia^eil from a period 
anterior to the Babylonish captivity ; that others 
were comjKiscd in the same spirit by those who 1 * 0 - 
tuincd to Palestine, on the conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus, and that a few refer even to a later date, 
but were all incorporated into one collection, be- 
cause they had one and the same object. Tliis view 
is adopted by Itoscnmuller, Heixler, Mendelssohn, 
Joel Brill, &c. &c, Luther translates the words 
“ Ein Lied im hohern Chor," thus connecting the 
Psalm with the manner of its execution ; and Mi- 
chaelis compares ni?VD with the Syiiac 
(Scala) which would likewise characterize the metre 
or the melody. [D. W. M.] 

DEHAVITES (Nin*}; AawoiOi; DM are 
mentioned but once in Scripture (Kzr. iv. 9;. The;' 
were among the colonists planted in Samaria by 
the Assyrian monarch Esarhaddon, after the com- 
pletion of the Captivity of Israel. From their 
name, taken in conjunction with the fact that they 
are coupled with the Susanchites (Susianians, or 
people of Susa) and the Elamites (Elymai'ans, 
natives of the same country), it is fairly concluded 
that they are the Dai' or liahi, mentioned by Hero- 
dotus (1. 126) among the nomadic tribes of Persia. 
This pwple appears to have been widely diffused, 
being found as Dahae (Adai) both in the country 
east of the Caspian (Strao. xi. 8, §2; Aniaii. 
Exped. Al. iii. 11, &c.), and in the vicinity of the 
Sea of Azof (Strab. xi. 9, §3) ; and again as IMi (Aioi, 
Thucyd. ii. 96), Dai' (Adoi, Strab.L or Dsci 
(Aeueot, Strab. D. Casa. &c.) uj^n the Danube. 
They were on Arian race, and are regmded by some 
as having their lineal descendants in the modern 
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Danes (see Giimiu's Geschicht. d, Veiitsah. Sprach, 
i. 192-3). The Septun^ut form of the name — Da~^ 
haeuaf may compare witii the Davus ( = AdFos) of 
Latin comedy. [G. K.] 

DE'KAR. The son of Deker, i. e . Ben-Dkkkr 
C'5Tl|’ Bendecar), was Solomon's 

commissariat officer in the western part of the hill- 
country of Judah and Benjamini Shnalbim and 
Bethbhemesh (1 K. iv. 9). 

.DELAI'An and n’h = “ Jehovah's i 

fi-ccdinan comp. \Kt\4v0tpos Kuptov, 1 Cor. 
vii. 22 ; also the Phociiicinn name AtKaicurrdproSt 
quoted from Menander by Josephus, Cont. Ap. i. 
18, and the modem name (Jodfi*<*y = (Jottesfrey ; 
LXX. AdKaia ; AdKaias ; Ihilautu^ Daltivi)^ the 
name of several pt'rsons. 

1. Dklaiahu (LXX. Vat. KZdKKal) ; a priest 
in the time of David, hiwler of the tweiity-thii-d 
course of priests (1 Chr. xxiv. 18). 

2. Delaiaii ; “ children of Dclaiah " worn 
among the people of uncertain pedigree who re- 
turned from Babylon with Zerabbaliel (Kzr. ii. 
60; Neh. vii. 62). In 1 Ksdr. the name is 
Laduan. 

3. Delaiaii ; son of Mehctabeel and father of 
Shemaiah (Neh. vi. 10). 

4. Delaiatiu (AoAafarand roSoXfaf); son of 

Shemaiah, one of the “ princes ” about the 

court of Jehoiakim (Jer. \xxvi. 12, 25). 

The name also occurs in the A. V. as Dalaiaii. 

DELI'LAn (nW?i AoKiSSl; Joseph. 
AdKlXi^ ; DaUla\ a woman who dwelt in the valley 
of Sorok, helov^ by Samson (Jtulg. xvi. 4-18). 
Her connexion^with Samson f<jrms the thiixl and last 
of those amatory adventures which in his history aixs 
so inextricably blended with the craft and prowess of 
a judge in Israel, She was bribed by the “ lonls of 
the Philistines" to win fiom Samson the seci’et of 
his strength, and the means of overcoming it. 
[Samson.] 

It is not stated, either in Judges or in Josephus, 
whether she was an Israelite or a Philistine. Xor 
can this question be deteniiined by leferenco to the 
geography of Sorek; since in the time of the Judges 
the frontier was shifting mid indefinite. [Sokek.] 
The following considerations, however, supply pie- 
sumptive evidence that she was a Philistine: — 

1. Her oocupation, which seems to have boon 
that of^ coiii-tesan of the higher class, a kiml of 
political Hetaera. The hetacric and political view 
of her position is more decided in Josephus than in 
Judges. He calls her iraipiCop4prif and as- 
sociates her influence over Samson with w^os and 
crvyovffia {Ant, v. 8, §11). He also .states mom 
clearly her relation as a jioliiicnl agent to the 
“ lords of the Philistines” Joseph. ol 

irpociTTcSrer, rois &pxov<rt Tla\aurrlvuy ] LXX. 
&pXOPrts ; SiUrapae; ol roD Koiyov ; magistmtes, 
politician lords, Milton, Sauut, Ag, 850, 119.5), 
employing under their directions “liera in wait” 
lii'fJpoi'; insUiiis; cf. Josh. viii. 14; 
(rrpariotr&y). On the other haml, Chrysostom 
and many of the Fathers have maintained that 
Delilah was manied to Samson (so Milton, 227), 
.a natural but uncritical attempt to save the 
morality of the Jewish champion. See Judg. 
xvi. 9, 18, as showing an excliisivo command 
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of her establishment inconsistent with the idea of 
matnmoiiial connexion (Patrick, ad ho.). Thera 
seems to be little doubt that she was a couilesiui ; ^ 
and her employment as a political emissary, to- 
gether with the large sura which was otlcred for 
her servii«s (1100 pieces of silver from each loiri 
= 5500 shekels; cf. Judg. iii. 3), and the tact 
which is attributed to her in Judges, hut more 
especially in Josephus, indicates a position not likely 
to he occupied oy any Israelitish womau at that 
period of national depression. 

2. The general tendency of the Scriptura naiTa- 
tive: the sexual temptation lepiesented as acting 
upon the Israelites fiom mtliout (Num. xxv, 1, (», 
xxxi. 15, 16). 

3. The sjicciiil case of Samson (Judg. xiv. 1, 
xvi. 1). 

In Milton Delilah appCtars ns a Philistine, and 
justices horaelf to Samson on the giouiid of 
patriotism {Sams. Ag. 850, 980). [T. £. B.] 

DELUGE. [Noaii.] 

DE'LUS (A^ Aor), mentioneil in I Macx*. xv. 23, 
is the smallest of the islands cjilled (Cyclades in the 
Aegaean Sea. It was one of the chief seats of the 
worship of Apollo, and was etdehrated sus the birth- 
place of this god and of his sister Artemis (Diana). 
We leai-n from .Tosephus {Ant. xiv. 10, §8) tlnit 
Jews rasided in this island, which may be accounted 
for by the fact, that after the fall of Corinth (l».0. 
146) it Wame the centre of an extensive c(un- 
mercc. The sanctity of the siH)t and its consi'qireiit 
security, its lestival which was a kind of fair, the 
excellence of its harbour, and its convenient situa- 
tion on the highway from Italy and Greece to 
Asia, made it a favourite resort of merchants. So 
extensive was the corninerae eaiTicd on in the 
island, that 10,000 slavA are said to have changed 
hiuids there in one day (Stmb. xiv. p. G68). Delns 
is at present uninhabited, except by a lew shephei’ds. 
(For details, see J)ict. of Gr, ^ Rom. Gcogr. s.v.) 

DE'MAB (Ai7/i5j), most probably a contraction 
fram Arip-ffTpioSt or pci haps from Ai^juapxos, a 
companion of St. Paul (called by him his a^yfpyos 
in Philem. 24; see also Col. iv. 14) during his 
firat imprisonment at Rome. At a later {leriod 
(2 Tim. iv, 10) wc find him mentioned as having 
dcseited the ajiostlc through love of this piesent 
world, and gone to Tlif'ssalonica. 'fhis departure 
has lieen magnified by tradition into an apostasy 
from(3nistionity iso Epipban. Ilaercs. 41. 6 . . . 
kcA Ayipdy, Kal 'tppoyttrtiy, robs 
rby iyravBa alwva, Kal KaraXtl^ayras rify ddbp 
•njs kK’/i$tlas)f which is by no means implied in 
the passage. [H. A.] 

DEMET'RIUS (Ai^ju^rpios), a maker of silver 

shrines of Artemis at Ephesus (Acts xix. 24). 
These yao\ kpyvpoi wore small models of the great 
temple of the Ephesian Artemis, with her statue, 
which it was customary to carry on journeys, and 
place on houses, as chaims. Demetrius and his 
fellow craftsmen, in fear for their trade, raised a 
tumult against St. Paul and his missionary com- 
panions. [H. A.] 

DEMET'RIUS I. (Arip'fyrptos), sui-named 
"The Saviour” (Sorr^p, in recognition of his ser- 
vices to the Babylpnians), king of Syria, was the son 
of Seleucns Phiiopator, and grandsGn of Antiochiis the 
Graat. While still a boy he was sent by his father 
ns a hostage to Itome (n.c. 175) in exoliange for his 
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uncle Antioclius Kjiiphnnes. From his he 

was unable tu oH'er any op]iositioit to the usurpation 
of* the S^'riiui throne by Antioelms IV. ; but on the 
death of that inouaivh (u.c. 1(>4) he claimed his 
libbity and the recopiition of his claim by the 
h'omaii senate in proferonco to that of his cousin 
Aiitiochus V. His petition was refused from sellish 
policy (Polyb. xxxi. 12) ; and by the sidvice and 
assishmcc of Polybius, whose friendship he had 
{gained at Koine (Polyb. xxxi. 19; Just, xxxiv. .‘1), 
he left Italy seciictly, and landed with a small force 
at Tripolis in Phoenicia (2 Mace. xiv. 1 ; 1 Mace. ' 

vii. I ; Jos. Ant, xii. 10, 1). The Syiimis soon de- 
clared in his favour (u.c. 102), and Antiochus and 
his protector Lysias wel^‘ put to death (1 Macc. vii. 
2, J ; 2 Macc. xiv. 2). Having thus gained pos- 
session of the kingdom Demetrius succotvied in 
securing the favour of the Romans (Pol jdi. xxxii. 4), 
and he turned his attention to the internal organisa- 
tion of his dominions. The Graecizing (suly were 
.still )X)werful at Jei'usalcm, and he 8U]>i)orted them 
by ai'ins. In the flmt cam|viign his general Bao- 
chides established Alcimus in the high-priesthood 
(I Macc. vii. 5-20); but the success wits not per- 
manent. Alcimus was forced to take rofuge a 
second time at the court of Demctiius, and Nicanor, 
who Wits corfimissloncrl to i-estoro him, was defeated 
in two successive engagements by Judas Maccabaeus 
(1 Macc* vii. .‘11, 2, 411-5), and fell on the field. 
'Pwo other (am|»aigns were undoi-takeii against the 
Jews by Hacebides (u.c. IGl ; 158); but in the 
ineantime Judas bad completed a treaty with the 
Romans shortly beforo his death (u.c. 1(11), who 
foibaile Demetrius to oppress the Jews (1 Maec. 

viii. 81). Not long aflerwaixls Demetnus fuiiher 

hicuiTed the displeasure of the Romans by the ex- 
pulsion of Ariamthes from (Jnppailocia (Polyb. xxxii. 
20; Just. XXXV. 1); and he alienated the aflcction 
of his own subjects by bis piivafe excesses (Just. 
I, c. ; cf. Polyb. xxxiii. 14). When his power was 
thus .shaken (u.c. 1 52), Alexander llnlas was brought 
Ibiwaid, with the consent of the Roman senate, as a 
elainiiuit to the throne, with the poweiful support 
of Ptolemy Philometor, Attains, and Ariaiatiies. 
Demetiius vainly endeavoured to secure the seiwices 
of Jonathan, who had succeeded his brother Judas 
as leader of the Jews, and now, from the recollec- 
tion of his wrongs, warmly favoured the cause of 
Alexander (1 Maec. x. 1-0). The rivals met in a 
decisive engagement (u.c. 150), and Demetrius, 
ailer displaying the greatest personal braveiy, was 
defeated and slain (1 Macc. x. 48-50; Jos. Ant, 
xiii. 2, §4 ; Polyb. iii. 5). In addition to the very 
interesting fmgmetiis of Polybius the following re- 
ferences may be consulted: Just, xxxiv. 8, xxxv. 1 ; 
App. Syr, 46, 47, 67. [B. F. W.] 
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torioiis** (Nuedreep), was the ehlei son of Demeliius 
Soter. He was >.ent by his father, together with his 
brother Antiochus, with a large tixsisuie, to (^ddus 
(Just. xxxv. 2), when Alexander Balas laid claim to 
the throne of Syria. When he was grown up, the 
weakness and vices of Alexander fiiiiiished him with 
an opportunity of recovering his father’s dominions. 
Aecomiwiiicil by a force of Cretan meixsenavies 
(Jii^'t. I, c , ; cf. 1 Macc. x. 67), ho maile a desctsit 
on Syria (n.C. 148), and was received with general 
favour (1 Maec. x. 67 If.). Jonathmi, howe^r, 
still supiKiitcd the cause of Alexander, and defeated 
A)X)lloimis, whom Demetrius had apjxiinted governor 
of C’oel»*-Syiia (1 Mace. x. 74-82). In spite of tliese 
hostilities, Jonathan Kiiccoedcd in gaining the favour 
of IXnnetriiis when he was established in the* king- 
dom (I Maoi'. xi. 28-27), and obtained from liim an 
advantageous commutation of the royal dues and 
other concessions (I Maec. xi. 82-87). In return 
for these 1‘avours the Jews rendered imfiortnnt 
services to Demetrius when Tryphon firet claimed 
the kingdom for Antifx'hus VI., tlie son of Alexander 
(1 Macc. xi. 42), but atlerwards biung olfendiHl 
by his tliithless ingmtitude (I Macc. xi. 53), they 
espoused the emisc of the young preteruier. In the 
campaign which followini, Jonathan detcatotl the 
forces of Demetrius (u.c. J44; 1 Macc. xii. 28); 
but the tmichery to which Jonathan fell a victim 
(n.C. 148) again altered the ]K>licy of the Jews. 
Simon, the successor of Jonathan, obtained very 
fa\ourable terms from Demetrius (i^*C. 142); hut 
shoitly attcrwaids Demetrius was liiniself taken 
prisoner (n.C. 188) by Amces VI. (Mithridate^), 
whose dominions be had invaded (1 Macc. xiv. 1-8 ; 
Just, xxxvi.). Mithridates treated his cajitive 
honourably, and gave him bis daughter in mniriage 
(App. Syr, 67); and ailer his death, though l>e- 
metrius matle sevend attempts to esi^ipe, lie still 
rcx»iveil kind treatment from his successor, Phraates. 
When Antiochus Sidetes, who had gained possession 
of the Syrian throne, invaded Parthia, Phniates f‘m- 
ploycd Deineti'ius to ctfect a divei'sion. In this 
Ilemetrius Buccciried, and when Antiochus tell in 
battle, he again took ]x>ssi>ssiim of the Syrian crown 
(b.C. 128). Not long atlcrwaifls a pretender, sup- 
portwl by Ptol. Pbyscon, appeared in the field 
against him, and atler sullering a defeat he was 
assassinated, acKjoiding to .some by his wife (App. 
Syr, 68), while attempting to cwaijie by sea (Just, 
xxxix. 1: Jos. Ant, xiii. 9, 8). [CLroi'ATKA.l 

[B. F. W.J 
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DEMON (LXX. lvun6viov\ N. T. SoipJmv, 
or i-arely Zaifxup, Derivation uncertain. Plato 
{Crat, i. p. 398) conneefa it with ZafifMVt “ intel- 
ligent,” of which indeed the form Zetifuav is found 
in Archil. (b.C. 650); but it st'onis more jirolsibly 
derived from 8al», to “ divide ” or “ assign,” in 
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which civse it would be biuiilar to Moipa). In 
sketching out tlic Scriptural doctrine as to the 
nature and existciu^ of the demons, it seems natural, 
Isty to consider the usage of the word daifiotv in 
classictd (li-cek ; I'ndly, to notice any modiHcation 
of it in Jewish hands; and then, Si-dly, to rater to 
the fKissiiges in the N. T. iii»wlrich it is employeil. 

I. Its u*iage in classical Greek is various. In 
Homer, where the gods are hut supernatural men, 
it is useii intcrahangeabiy with BtSs ; afterwards in 
lllSiud {Op. 121), when the ideji of the gods had 
become more exalbxl and knss familiar, the ialpoy€s 
are sjxiken of jis intermediate beings, tlie iiu'sspngers 
of the gals to men. 'I'liis latter usjige of the word 
evidently prevailed aftci waixls as the coiTect one, 
althoiigh in poetiy, and eA’eti iiL the viigue language 
of philosophy, rb iaip.6vtov \\a» sometimes used wi 
ec^ui valent to rb Btiov for any superhuman nature. 
IMato {f^fpnp. pp. 202, 203) tixcs it distinctly in 
the more limital sense: iray rh Zaip6vtov ptra^6 

iffri 0€oD Ka\ dytiTov 0fbt o& 

filyvvraiy &AX& bik baipoulau iraffd iffTUf fi dpiAla 
Koi 71 StdXcKTor deois Trpbs duOpdirous. Among 
them weie numbeml the spirits of gooil men, 
“ made iK’rfcct *’ after desith (IMat. Crnt. ]>. 308, 
quotation ftotn Hesiod). It was also believed that 
they became tutelary deities of individuals (to the 
piUTSt form of which Ixjlief Socrates evidently le- 
fen’ed in the doctrine of his bcupSviov ) ; and hence 
dedpMv was frequently used in the sense of the 
“ faite ” or “ destiny ’* of a man (as in the tragedians 
tonstaiitly), thus recurring, it would seem, diiectly 
to its original derivation. 

The notion of eril demons appeal’s to have be- 
longed to a later {s’riod, and to have been due, b>th 
to Kasteni influence, and to the clearer seiwrutioii 
of the g(X)d and evil in men’s tliouglits of the super- 
natural.* They were supposed to include the spirits 
of evil men alter death, and to be authors, not only 
of physical, but of moral evil. 

II. In the tXX. the woi’ds SatpMV and baipdviov 
are not found very frequently, but yet ^employed to 
render differant Hebrew woifts ; generally in i-e- 
ference to the idols of heathen woraliip ; as in Ps. 

xcv. 3, for the ** empty,” the ** vanities,'’ 

rendcrad &c,, in Lev. xix. 4, xxvi. 1 ; 

in Deut. xxxii. 17, for “loixls” (comp. 1 Cor. 

viii. 5); Is. Ixv. 11, for *1|, Qad, the godde.ss of 
Fortune : sometimes in the sense of avenging or evil 
spirits, as in Ps. x^. 6, foi* ” iiestilence,” 

I. c. evidently “ the dcstioyer;” jil>o in Is. xiii. 21, 
xxxiv. 14, for “ hairy,” and “dwellers 
in the do'^eii,” in the same sense in which the A. V. 
randfra “ satyre.” 

In Jasephiis we find the wal'd “ demons ” u.^ 
always of evil spirits; in Bell. Jitd. vii. 0, §3, he 
deflnes them as rk irptbpara r&u irovifpSv, and 
speaks of their exorcism by fumigation (as in Tob. 
viii. 2, 3). See also Ant. vi. c. 8, §2, viii. c. 2, §5. 
Writing as he did with a constant view to the Gen- 
tiles, it is not likely tliat he would use the woift in 
the other sense, as applied to heathen divinities. 

By Philo the wonl appears to be used in a moie 
general sense, as equivalent to “ angels,” and 1 * 6 - 
^ring to both good and evil. 

* Those who imputed lust and envy of man to their 

gods were hardly likely to have a distinct view of 
supernatural powers of good and evil, as eternally 
opposed to each other. 
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The change, therefore, of sense in the Hellenistic 
usage is, flrst, the division of the good and evil 
demons, and the more general application of the 
woitl to the latter; secondly, the extension of the 
name to the heathen deities. 

Ill, We now come to the use of the term iu the 
N. T. In the Gospels generally, in James ii. 19, 
and in Rev. xvi. 14, the demons are Hjinken of as 
spiritual beings, at enmity with God, and having 
power to afflict man, not only with disease, but, as 
is mni’ked by the fi%quent epithet “ unclotui,” with 
spiritual pollution alto. In Acts xix. 12, 13, &<*., 
they are exactly defined as rh, irveipara rh Trovripd. 
They “believe” the fniwer of < loci “ and tremble” 
(James ii. 19); they recognise our Loixl ns the Son 
of God ('Matt. viii. 29 ; Luke iv. 41), and acknow- 
ledge the jower of Ilis name, uscil iu exorcism, in 
the place of tlie name of Jehovah, bv Ilis ap]N>inted 
inesht*ngei-s (Arts xix. 15) ; and look forward iu 
terrar to the judgment to come (Matt. viii. 29). 
The description is pr(<cis(‘Iy that of a nature akin to 
the angelic [see Anokls] inknowlcilge and lowers, 
but with the emphatic addition of the idea of jHisitive 
and active wicktihiess. Nothing is said either to 
sup|>oi*t or to conti'adict the common .Fewish belief, 
tliat in their ranks might be numbeml the sjarits »»f 
the wickixl dead. In sup}>ort of it are sometimes 
quoted the fact that the demoniacs sometimes haunted 
the toinl)s of the dead (Matt. viii. 28), and the sup- 
posed lefeieni’O of -the epithet htedOapra to the ceiu- 
monial uncleanni'ss of a dead body. 

In 1 (!or. X. 20, 21, 1 Tim. iv, 1, and Rev. ix. 
20, tlie wonl btupdvia U used of the objects of 
Gentile worsiiip, and in the liist iiassiige op|MJsed to 
the wonl 06^ (with a reference to Deut. xxxii. 17). 
So also is it usod by the Athenians in Acts xvii. 18. 
The same identification of the licathen deities with 
the evil spirits is found in the description of the 
clamsel having irvfvfia ir^etavat or vi$0an'or, at 
Philippi, and the exonism of her as a demoniac, by 
St. Paul (Acts xvi. 10); and it is to be noticed 
tliat ill 1 Cor. x. 19, 20, tlie apos-tle is arguing with 
thcrac who declared an idol to be a piiic nullity, 
and while he accepts the trutli that it is so, yet 
declares that all, whieh is oflered to it, is ollered 
to a “demon.” 'riiere can be no doubt then of its 
being a doctrine of Scripture, mysterious (though not 
necessarily impossible) as it maybe, that in hiolatry 
the influence of the demons was at work and per- 
mittecl by God to be effwtive within certain bounds. 
There are not a fexv paasnges of profane history on 
which this doctrine throws light ; nor is it incon- 
sistent with the existence of remnants of tnith in 
idolatry, or with the possibility of its being, in 
the case of the ignorant, oveiTuled by God to 
good. 

Of the nature and origin of the demons. Scripture 
is all but silent. On one rema/rknble occasion, 
recorded by tlie first three Evangelists (Matt. xii. 
24-30; Mark iii. 22-30; Luke xi. 14-26), our 
Lord distinctly identifles Satan with Beelzebub, 
“^V Tw*' daifjuiytwy ; and there is a similai’ 

though le»s ilistinct connexion in iicv. xxd. 14. From 
these WQ gitthcr ceiiainly that the demons are agents 
of Satan in his work of evil, subject to the kingdom 
of darkness, and doubtless doomed to share in its 
condemnation ; and we conclude prolcibly (though 
attempts have been mailc to deny the interance) 
that ^ev must be the same os “ the angels of the 
devil” (Matt. xxv. 41 ; Rev. xii. 7, 9), « the prin- 
cipalities and )X)wers ” against whom we ** wrestle ” 
(Eph. vi. 12, &c.). As to the (lucstion of Uieir 
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fall| see Satan ; and on the mctliod of their action 
on the souls of men, see Dkmoniacs. 

'J'he language of Scripture, as to their existence 
and their enmity to miui, has suftbred tlie attiicks 
of scepticism, mei-cly on the ground tluit, in the re- 
seai'ches of tuitund science, there are no tmccs of the 
superuatunil, and that the fail of spirits, ci-cated 
doubtless in goodness, is to us inwnceivable. Both 
facts ai’e tme, but the inference false. The very 
(Im-kness in wliich natiu-al science ends, when it| 
iijiproachcs the I'dation of mind to nuittcr, not only 
do(^ not contradict, but rather implies the exist- j 
dice of suiHMTiaturd intiueni^. The mysteiy of; 
the origin of evil in (iud’s ciuatures is inconceivable ; 
but tlie difficulty in the case of the angels difl'em 
only in degice fiom tliat ut’ the existence of sin in 
nnui, of which ncveithcless os a fact wc iu*e only too 
mticli ossui’cd. The attempts miulc to exphiin the 
WDids of our Lonl and the Ap<istles as a mcisj accom- 
vwdatmi to the belief of the Jews are in< 20 iii{iatihle 
with the simple and dii'ect attribution of personality 
to tlie demons, as much as to men or to (foil, and 
(if canned out in jtriuciplu) must «Iestroy the truth 
and hon(>siy of Holy Scripture itself. [A. B.] 

DEMONIACS (Sai/Aovt^d/Aci/oi, Sai/jufyia 

Tcy). This woivl is frequently us^ in the N. T., 
and applied to pei'sons sutfeiing under the )kxss^ 
.sien of a demon or evil spirit [see Dkmon], sudi 
possession gonenilly showing itself visibly in bodily 
disease or mental derangement. The woi*d iai/ao- 
vav is used in a nearly equivalent sense in classical 
(iicok (us in Aesch. CfuK'ph, 566; Sept^ c, Theh, 
1601 ; Eur. Phten. 888, &(;.), except that as the 
idea of sjiirits distinctly evil mid reljcUious, hai'dly 
existed, such jmsession was refennid to the will of' 
the gods or to tlie vague prevalence of an ’'Arif. I 
Neitiier wonl L> employed in this sense by the | 
LXX., but ill our Lord's time (as is swn, for ex- 
ample, constantly in Josephus) the belief in the | 
poss4>ssiun of men by demons, who were either the | 
souls of wicked men after death) or evil angels, was I 
thojoughly estahlished among all the Jews with 
the exception of the Siulducces alone. With regal'd 
t4) the fi*pqnent mention of demoniae^ in Scriptore 
three main opinions have been stai’ted. 

L That of Strauss and the injfthical school, 
which makes the whole account merely symbolic, 
without basis of fact. The pissessiun of the devils 
is, according to this idea, only a lively symbol of the 
prevalence of evil in the world, the costing out the | 
devils by oiir Loi'd a corresponding symbol of Hiscon- ; 
quest oyer that evil power by His <ioctriiie and His | 
life. The notion stands or hills witli the mythical 
thwiry as a whole ; with regaixl to the special foiin 
of it, it is sufficient to remark the plain, simple, and 
lu-osaic relation of the fiicts as facts, which, what- 
ever might be conceived as possible in highly poetic 
and avowedly figumtive passages, would make their 
mssciiioii here not a symbol or a figure, but a lie. 
It would be as ixiosonable to expect a myth or 
symbolic fiible from Tacitus or Thucydides in their 
accounts of oontQm}X)i'ary history. 

s^nd theory is, that our Loixi and 
the Evangelists, in refeiring to demoniacal pos- 
^sion, spoke only in accommodation to the general 
belief of the Jews, without any assertion as to its 
truth or its hilsity. It is concluded that, since 
the symptoms of the affliction were fi'equently 
those of bodily disease (as dumbness, Matt. ix. 
17 Matt. xii. 22 ; epilepy, Mark ix. 

*#7^7), or those seen in cases of oidinavy iii- 
(as in Matt. viii. 28; Mark v. 1-5), 
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since also the phrase “ to liave a devil ’* is cun- 
staiitly used in connexion with, and as apparently 
equivalent to, “ to be mad” (see John vii. ‘20, 
vili. 48, X. J20, and perhaps Matt. xi. 18; Luke 

vii. 33); and since, lastly, cases of demoniacal 
posifessiun are not known to occur in our own 
days, therefore wc ipust suppose that our Luid 
spoke, and the Eviuigclists wrote, in accordiuice 
with the belief of the time, and with a view to 
be clearly understood, espe^ly by the sull'ereiH 
thomsolves, hut that the demoniacs wei'e me^ly 
pi'sons suffering under unusual diseases of body 
and mind. 

With regal'd to this theory also, it must be re- 
marked Unit it does not arcoi'd cither with the 
general principles or with the partieular language 
of scripture. AccumiiiiMlation is pssiblc when, in 
things indiilei'ent, language is used which, nlthmigh 
scientiiicnlly or etymologically inaccurate, yet con- 
veys a true impression, or when, in things not 
iiulilferent, a deelaration of truth (1 Cor. iii. 1, 2), 
or a nioiiil law (Matt. xix. 8), is given, tme or 
right as far as it goes, but imperfect, because of 
the impcifect pixigress of its ivcipients. But cer- 
tainly here the matter was not inililfercnt. The 
^e was one of little faith and gieat snprstition ; 
its chai'actcristic the acknowledgment ot Cod as a 
distant Lawgiver, not an Inspirer of men's hearts. 
This supei-stition in things of fur less moment wu.s 
denounced by our Loi'd ; can it be supposed that 
He would sanction, and tlie Evangelists be per- 
mitted to recoi'd for ever, an idea in itself false, 
which has constantly been the vei-y stronghold of 
supretition ? Kor inns the language used such 
ns can be paralleled with mere conventional ex- 
pression. There is no harm in our “ speaking of 
cei'tain fr)rms of madness ns lunacy, not thereby 
implying that wc believe the moon to have or to 
have hiul any influence upon them ; • * • but if 
we began to describe the cure of such as tlic moon's 
ceasing to afflict them, or if a physician were 
solemnly to address the moon, bidding it abstain 
from injuring his patient, there would be heie a 
passing over to quite a different region, . . . there 
would be that gulf between our thoughts and*ivon Is 
in which the essence of a lie consists. Mow Christ 
does everywhere s^ioak such language as this.'* 
(Trench On Miravlcs, p. 153, where the whole 
question is roost ably treated.) Nor is there, in 
the whole of the New Testament, the least indica- 
tion that any ** economy *’ of teaching was employed 
on account of the “ haixlness ’* of the Jews* 
“ he.arts.” Possession and its cure are I'ecoixled 
plainly and simply; demoniacs we frequently dis- 
tinguished from those afllictctl with Isxlily sickness 
(see Mark i. 32, xvi. 17, 18; Luke vi. 17, 18), 
even, it would scein, frein the epileptic (oreAiivia- 
CSfiwoif Matt. iv. 24); the same outwai-d signs 
are sometimes refen'ed to possession, sometimes 
merely to disease (comp. Matt. iv. 24, with xvii. 
15; Matt. xii. 22, with Mai-k vii. 32, &c.); the 
demons an* repi'esented as spesikiiig in their own 
pei'sons with sup evhummi knowledge," and acknow- 
Icilging our Lord to be, not as the Jews generally 
called him, son of David, but Son of God (Matt. 

viii. 26; Mark i. 24, v. 7; Luke iv. 41, &c.). 



* Compare also the cuso of the damsel with the 
spirit of divination (innviia miBwvot) at Philippi; 
where also the power of the evil spirit is referred to 
under the well-known name of the supposed inspira- 
tion of Delphi. 
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aiid, if in imy case they i-efer to what we might ' 
call mei-e disease, they at any mte tell us of 
something in it moi'e than a morbid state of bodily 
organs or selt^uscd derangement of, mind. Nor 
docs our Lonl speak of demons as personal spirits of 
evil to the multitude alone, but in His secret Con* 
versations with His disciples, declaring the means 
mid conditions by which power over them could he 
c*xert;ised (Matt. xvii. 21). Twi<» also Ho dis- 
tinctly connects demoniac^ {)Osscssion with the 
)X)wer of the evil one; once in liuke x. 18, to the 
seventy disciples, where He speaks of his power and 
tlicira over demoniacs as a **£)ill of Satiui,” and 
again in Matt. xii. 25-30, when He was accused of 
casting out demons through Heelzebub, and, instead 
of giving any hint that the possessed were not 
iHsUly under any direct and personal power of evil. 
He uses an argument, as to the divi'iion of iSutan 
against himself, which, if possession be umciil, 
bucomoa inconclusive mid almost insiiicei’c. Lastly, 
the single fiict reconlcd of the entrmice of the de- 
mons at (liulam (Mark v. 10-14) into the herd of 
swine and the effect which that entrance caused, 
is surticient to overthrow the notion that our Lord 
and the Evangelists do not asscii; or imply any 
objective i-eality of possession. Jn the face of this 
mass of evidence it seems didicult to conceive how 
the theory can be reconciled with miything like 
truth of scripture. 

Hut besides this it must be added, that to say 
of a case that it is one of diseiise or insanity, gives 
no real explanation of it at all; it merely refei's it 
to a class of ovses which we know to exist, but 
giv<3S no answer to the further question, how did 
the disease or insanity arise? Even in disease, 
whenever the mind acts upon the bo<ly (as c. (/. 
in uei*vous disonlers, epilejisy, &c.) tlie mere de- 
lungement of the physical oi'gans is not the whole 
csiuse of the evil; there is a deeper one lying 
in the mind. Insanity may indeed anse, in some 
cases, from the physical injury or dei-angeraent 
of those bodily organs through which Uie mind 
exercises its powers, but far otlcncr it appeals to 
be due to m^iphysical causes, acting upon mid 
disor^ring tlie mind itself. In all cases where the 
evil lies not in the body but in the mind, to cjill it 
“ only disease or insanity ” is merely to strife the 
fact of the disoider, and give up all explanation of 
its cause. It is an assumption, therefore, which 
leqmres proof, that, amidst the many inexplicable 
phenomena of mental and physical disesise in our 
own days, there aro none in which one gifted with 
“ discernment of spirits ” might see signs of what 
the Scripture calls “ po^session.” 

The truth is, that here, as in many other in- 
stances, the Bible, without contnulictiiig ordinai7 
expeiience, yet advances to a I'egion whither human 
science cannot follow. As generally it connects 
the existence of mental and bodily surtcring in the 
world with the introduction of moi'al corruption by 
the Fall, and refers the power of moral evil to a 
spiritual and pei-sonol source ; so also it asserts the 
existence of inferior spirits of evil, and it refers 
certain cases of bodily and mental disease to the 
iuilnence which they are peimittcd to exercise 
directly over the soul and indirectly over the body. 
Inexplicable to us this iuHuence ceiiainly is, as ^1 

^ It is almost needless to refer to thesabterfhgos of 
Interpretation by which the force of this fiict is evaded. 

* It is to be noticed that almost all the coses of 
demonioo possession are recorded as occurring among 
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action of spiiit on spirit is found to be ; but no one 
can proiinunce a prhri whether it be impossible or 
improbable, and no one has a right to eviscerate 
the strong expressions of Scripture in order to 
reduce its declarations to a level with our own 
ignorance. 

HI. We are led,' therefore, to the oi*diiiary and 
litcial iiitei'pretatinn of these pnssiigos, that thme 
are evil spirits [Dbaions], subjects of the Evil 
One, who, in the days of the Loixl Himself and His 
Apostles especially, were permitted by God to 
exercise a direct iuilnence over the souls and liodies 
of certain men. This influence is clcaidy distin- 
guished from the oidiiiaiy power of corruption and 
temptation wielded by Satan through the permis- 
sion of God. [Satan.] Its relation to it, indeed, 
appeal's to be exactly that of a miiucle to God’s 
ordinary Providence, or of special prophetic inspiia- 
tioD to the onliiiary gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
Both (that is) are actuated by the same geneial 
principles, and tend to the same general object; 
but the fonner is a special and direct manifestation 
of that which is worked out in the latter by a long 
course of indirect action. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of possession is the complete or incomplete 
loss of the sulfeie/s reason or jwwer of will ; his 
actions, his words, and almost his thoughts are 
mastered by the evil spirit (Mark i. 24, v. 7. 
Acts xix. 15), till liis pei'sonality seems to be 
destroyed, or, if not destroyoil, so overborne as to 
pi'oduce the consciousness of a twofold will within 
him, like that sometimes felt in a dream. In the 
oiHliiiary temptations and assaults of Satan, the 
will itself yields consciously, and by yielding gra- 
diuilly assuines, without losing its appiu’ent free- 
dom of action, the chai-actensties of the Satanic 
nature. It is solicited, urged, and jiei'siiaded against 
the strivings of grace, but not uverboiiie. 

Still, liowever, possession is only tlie special and, 
as it were, miiaculous foi-m of the “ law of sin in 
the membera,’' the power of Satan over the heart 
itself, recognised by St. Paul ns an indwelling and 
agonising power (Ivom. vii, 21-24). Nor can it 
be doubted that it was rendoiod possible in tlie 
first instance by the consent of the sutler<*r to 
temptation and to sin. That it would be most 
probable in those who yielded to sensital tempta- 
tions may easily be conjectured from general obscr- 
vaiioii of the tyranny of a habit of sensual indul- 
gence.® The cases of the liubitually lustful, tlie 
opium-eater, anil the drunkard (especially when 
struggling in the lust extremity of delirium tre- 
mens) bear, as has been often noticed, many marks 
very similar to those of tlie Scriptural |>ossession. 
There is in them physical disease, but there is often 
something more. It is also to he noticed that the 
state of jiossessioii, although so awful in its wretched 
sense of demoniacal tyianiiy, yet, from the very 
fact of that coiisciousnc.ss, might be less hopeless 
and more capable of instant cure than the delibe- 
rate hardness of wilful sin. The spirit might still 
retain marks of its original purity, ^though 
tlirough the flesh and the demoniac power acting 
by the flesh it was enslaved. Here also the oU 
servation of the suddenness and completeness of 
conversion, seen in cases of sensualism, compared 
witli the greater difliculty in cases of more refined 


the rude and half-Oentilo population of Galilor. 
St. John, writing mainly of the ministry in Judea, 
mentions none. 
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and spiritual sin, tends to confirm the record of qiiinarius. In I’alostinc in the N. T. period, we 
Scripture. IcMirn fioin numibinatic evidence that denarii must 

It was but natural that the power of evil should have mainly fbiincd the silver cuiTency. It is 
show itself, in more open and diioct hostility than therefore probable that in the N. T. by SpaxM <^nd 
ever, in the age of our Lord and llis Apostles, when iipydpiov, both rendered in the A. V. ** pit^-e of &il- 
its time was short. It was natural also that it ver/' weai-etounderstandthedenarius [Duaoiima; 
should take the special foiin of possession in m Silvkr, imeck of]. The dlSpaxfitoy of the tribute 
.age of such unprecedented' and brutal sensuality as (Matt. xvii. 24) was probably in the time of Our 
that which preceded llis coming, and coiitiniKHl Saviour not a current coin, like the ffrariip inen- 
till the leaven of Christianity was felt. Nor was tioued in the same passage (ver. 27). [Money.] 
it less natural that it should have died away gra- From the jiarable of the labotii'crs in the vinoyaid 
dually before the grant direct, and still greater it would .>cctu that a denarius was then the ordi- 
indircct influence of Christ’s kingdom. Accord* nary pay for a day’s labour (Matt. xx. 2, 4, 7, 0, 
iiigly wo find esuly fathers (as Just. Mart. Dial. c. 10, The term denarius aureus (Plin. xxxiv. 


Trifph. p. 311 B.; Tertulliau, Aj)ot. 23, 37, 43) 
alluding to its existence as a common tliiug, men- 
tioning the attempts of Jewi.sh exorcism in the 
name of Jehovah as occasionally successlul (see 
Matt. xii. 27 ; Acts xix. 13), but especially dwell- 
ing on the power of Christian exorcism to cast it 
out from the country as a test of tlie truth of 
the Cospcl, and as one well-known benefit which 
it already conferred on the empire. By degtees 
the mention is less and less fiutpicnt, till the vciy 
idea is lost or perverted. 

Such is a brief sketch of the ficriptural notices 
of po&scssion. That round the Jewish notion of 
it there grow up, in that noted age of superstition, 
many foolish and evil practices, and much super- 
stition as to fumigations, &c. (comp. Tob. viii. 1-3 ; 
.foseph. Ant. viii. c. 2 §5), of the “ vagabond 
exorcists” (see Acts xix. 13) is obvious and would 
be inevitable. It is clear that Scripture docs not in 
the least sanction or even condescend to notice such 
things; but it is certain that in the Old Testament 
(see Lev. xix. 31 ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 7,&c.; 2 K. xxi. 
6, xxiii. 24, &c.) as well as in the New, it recog- 
nises possession as a real and direct power of evil 
spirits upon the heart. [A. B.] 

DF/MOPHON (Arifjio^Qp), a Syriim general 
in Palestine under Antiochus V. Gupator (2 Macc. 
xii. 2). 

DENA'RIUS (Sijydpioy j denarius ; A. V, 
“penny,” Matt, xviii. 28, xx. 2, 9, 13, xxii. 19; 
Maik vi, .37, xii. 15, xiv. 5; Luke vii. 41, x. 3.5, 
XX. 24 ; John vi. 7, xii. 5 ; Rev. vi. 6), a Roman 
silver coin, in the time of Our Saviour and the 
Apo.stlcs. It took its name from its being Rrst 
equal to ten “asses,” a number afterwards* in- 
cimsed to sixteen. The earliest specimens are of 
about the commencement of the 2iid century b.C. 
From this time it w.as the principal silver coin of 
the commonwealth. It continued to hold tlie same 
position under the Empire until long after the close 
of the New Testament Canon. In the time of Au- 
gustus eighty-four denarii were struck from the 
poimd of silver, which would make the standard 
weight about 60* grs. I’his Nero reduced by striking 
ninety-six from the pound, which would give a 
standard weight of about 52* grs., results confirmed 
by the coins of the periods, which are, however, not 
exactly true to the standard. The drachm of the 
Attic talent, which from the reign of Alexander 
until the Roman domination, was the most import- 
ant Greek standard, had, by gradual reduction, 
b^ome equal to the denarius of Augustus, so that 
J*!® cuiu» came to be regarded as identical. 
^ j emperor the Roman coin super- 

seded the Gr^k, and many of the few cities whidi 
yet struck silver money, took for it the form and 
general chai'acter of the denarius and of its half the 


17, xxxvii. 3) is probably a corrupt desiguntion fur 
the aureits (num/nus): in the N. T. the denmius 
proper is always intended. (See Money, and 
Diet, of Ant. Denarius.) [R. S. P.]‘ 
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Obv. Tl CAESAR DIVI AVU K AVUVSTVS. Hiviii firTibcriiiis 
InuftMtis to Uiii riKbt (Matt sxii. IP. flO, St)- Rov. IHINTIK 
MAXIM Scatnl fcinalo fisuro to tlia nght. 

DEPOSIT (fnj^S ; vapaO-fiKrit irapaKaTaBfiKTi ; 
di‘ 2 ) 08 iturii)t tlie arrangement by which one man 
kept at another’s retiucst the property of the latter, 
luitil demanded back, was one common to all the 
nations of antiquity ; and the dishonest dealing with 
such trusts is maiked by profane writers with ex- 
treme reprobation (Herod, vi. 80 ; Juv. xiii. 199, 
&c. ; Joseph. Ant, iv. 7, §38 ; da B, J, iv. 8, §5, 
7). Even our Saviour seems (Luke xvi. 12) to 
aUude to conduct in such cast's os a test of honesty .■ 

I In later times, when no banking system was as 
yet devised, shrines were often used for tlie custwiy 
of treasure (2 Macc. iii. 10, 12, 15; Xenoph. Ana6. 
v. 3, §7 ; Cic. Legtj, ii. 16 ; Pint. Lys. c. 18),; but, 
especially among an agricultural people, the exi- 
gencies of xvar and otlier causes of absence must 
often have rendered such a deposit, e.specially as 
regards animals, an owner’s only course. Nor was 
the custody of such jiroperty burdensome ; for, the 
use of it was no doubt, sti fai; as th.at was consistent 
with its unimpaiiod restoration, .allowed to the de- 
[Hisiiary, which olHce also no one was compelled to 
accept. The articles siiecificd by the Mosaic law 
arc, (1.) “ money orstulf;” and (2.) “an ass, or an 
ox, or a sheep, or any beast.” The first case wa.s 
viewed as only liable to loss by theft (probably for 
loss by accidental fire, &c., no com{)ensation could 
be claimed), and the thief, if found, was to pay 
doable, i. e., probably to compensate the ownci- s 
loss, and the unjust suspicion thrown on the depo- 
sitary. If no theft could be proved, the depositaiy 
I was to swear before the judges that he had not ap- 
propriated the article, and then was quit.b In the 
second, if the l)Cflst were to “ die or be hurt, or 

I * Such is probably the meaning of the words. 
I iv ry aXkorpbf trumi. It may also be remarked that, 

I .in the parable of the talents, the “ slothful servant” 
affects to consider himself as a mere d^Mniarius, in 
the words tde c^cis r6 you (Matt. xxv. 25). 

^ The Hebrew expression K*/ DN* Kx. xxii. R, 
rendered In the A. V. “ to see « hethcr,” is a common 
\ formula Jurandi, 
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driven away, no man seeing it,” — aoxsidents to which 
beasts at pastui'e were easily liable, — ^the dejiositaiT 
was to purge himself by a siiniiar oath. (Sura 
oaths are piobably alludinl to Hcb. vi. 16, as “ an 
end of all strife.”) In case, however, the animal 
were stolen, the depositary was liable to restitution, 
which piohably was necessary to prevent collusive 
thefl. If it were torn by a wild lk>ast, some proof 
was easily producible, and, in that case, no restitu- 
tion was due (Ex. xxii. 7-13). In case of a hilse 
oath so taken, the peijured person, besides making 
restitution, was to “ add the fifth part more there- 
to,” to compensate the one injured, and to “ bring 
a ram for a trespass-olTering unto the Lord” (Lev. 
vi. 5, 6). In the book of Tobit (v. 3) a written 
acknowledgment of a deposit is mentioned (i. 14 
(17), iv. 20 (21) ). This, however, merely Aicili- 
tated the proof of the fact of the original deposit, 
leaving the law untouched. The Mishna (Baba 
Metzia, c. iii., Shebuoth, v. 1), shows that the law 
of the oath of purgation in such cases continued in 
force among the later Jews. Michaclis on the 
laws of Moses, ch. 162, may be consulted on this 
subject. [H. H.] 

DEK'BE (Aipfiri, Acts ziv. 20,1k 1, xvi. 1; 
Eth. Atp$a7os, Acts xx. 4). The exact position of 
this town lias not yet been ascertained, but its ge- 
neral situation is undoubted. It was in the eastern 
paii of the great upland plain of Lycaonia, which 
stretches from looNiOM eastwards along the norih 
side of the chain of Taurus. It must liave been 
somewhere near the place whei'e the pass izilled the 
(Mlician Oates opened a way from the low ])lain of 
Cilicia to the table-land of the interior; and pio- 
bably it was a stage u]X)n the great road which 
pass^ this way. It appears that Cicero went 
through Dcrbe on his route from Cilicia to Ico- 
niura (Cic. ad Earn. xiii. 73). Such was St. Paul's 
route on his second missionary jouniey (Acts xv, 
41, xvi. 1, 2), and probably also on the third 
(xviii. 23, xix. 1). In his fii-st journey (xiv. 20, 
21) he approached from the other side, viz., fiom 
Iconium, in consequence of poi'secution in that 
place and at Lybtka. No incidents ai’e recorded 
as having happened at Derbe. In haimony with 
this, it is not mentioned in the enumeration of 
places 2 Tim. iii. 11. ** In the apostolic history 
Lystraaud Derbe are commonly mentioned toge- 
ther : in the quohition from the epistle, I.ystra is 
mentioned and not Derbe. The distinction is accu- 
rate ; for St. Paul is liere enumerating his peisccu- 
tions ” (P.iley, Jlorae PauNnaCf in heX 

Three sites have been assigned to Deibe. (1.) By 
('ol. Leake {Asia Minor, lOl), it was supposed to 
be at Biorbir-Kilmeh, at the foot of the Kara- 
dagh, a remai'kable volcanic mountain which rises 
from the Lycaonian plain ; but this is almost cer- 
tainly the site of Lystra. (2.) In Kiepert’s Map, 
Derbe is mariced farther to the east, at a spot 
where there are ruins, and which is in the line of a 
Itoman rood. (3.) Hamilton {Researches in Asia 
Minor, ii. 313) and Texier (^Asie Minewe, ii. 129, 
130) are disposed to place it at Divle, a little to 
the S.W. of the last position .and nearer to the roots 
•of Taurus. In favour of this view there is the 
important fiict that Steph. Bp. says that the place 
was sometimes called AcA/Sclo, which in the Ly- 
caonian language (see Acts xiv. 11) meant a 
juniper tree.** Moreover, he speaks of a 
here, which (os Leake and the French translators*! 
of StnilK) suggest) ought prolmbly to be Xlparn ; 
and if this is correct, the requisite condition is sa* 
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tisfied by the proximity of the Lake Ak GBl. 
Wieseler {ChronoL der Apast. Zcitalter, p. 24) 
takes the same view, though he makes too mucli of 
the possibility that St. I'aul, on his second jouiiiey, 
travelled by a minor pass to tho W. of the Oiliciaii 
Gates. It is dillicult to say why Winer {Rcal- 
teffrterimeh, s. r.) states tliat Dei be was *• *S. of Ico- 
nium and S.K. of Lystra.” 

Strabo places Derbe at the edge of Isnuiia ; but 
in the Syneedemus of Hierocles (Wesscling, p. 675, 
whei'e the word is Atp$ai) it is placed, as in the 
Acts of tlie Apostles, in Lycaonia. The boundai ios 
of these districts were not very exactly defiuc<]. 
Tlie whole neighbourhood, to the sea-const uf 
CiIjICIA, was notorious for robbery and piracy. 
Antipater, the friend of Cicero {ad Earn. xiii. 73) wiis 
the bandit cliieftain of Lycaonia. Amyntas, king of 
Galatia (successor of Deioti^s IT.), murdered Aii- 
tipater and incorporated his dominions with his own. 
Under the Koman provincial govenimcnt Derbe 
was at first placed in a corner of CAprADOCiA; 
but otlicr changes were subseipiently made. [Ga- 
latia.] Dei be does not seem to lie meutionod in 
the Byzantine writera. Leake says (102) that its 
bishop was a sufiragon of the metropolitan of Icn- 
nium. [J. S. II.] 

DESERT, a word which is sp.iringly em- 
ployed in the A. V. to translate four Hebrew teniis, 
of which three ara essentially different in significa- 
tion. A “desert,” in the sense which is onli- 
narily attached to the w'ord, is a vast, burning, 
sandy,* plain, alike destitute of trees suul of water. 
This idea is probably derived fiom the deserts of 
Africa— that, for example, which is oveilookeil by 
the Pyramids, and with which many travellers are 
familiar. But it should be distinctly undcratoiKl that 
no such region as this is ever mentioned in the Bible 
ns having any connexion with the history of the 
Israelites, either their wanderings or their settled 
existence. With regard to the sand, the author of 
“ Sinai and Palestine” has given the fullest correction 
to this popular en or, and has shown Uiat “ sand is 
the exception and not the rule of the Arabian 
desert” of the Peninsula of Sinai {S. ^ P., W, 9, 
64). And os to the other features of a desert, cer- 
tainly the Peninsula of Sinai is no plain, hut a 
region extremely variable in height, and divci sifted, 
even at this day, by oases and valleys of verdure 
and vegetation, and by ficquent wells, which weie 
all probably fiir more abundant in those cailier 
times than they now ore. This however will be 
more appropriately discussed under the hemi of 
WiLDEKNKSS OP THE WANDERINGS. Here, it is 
simply necessary to show that the woiols rendered 
in the A. V. by “ desert,” when user! in the histn 
ricol books, denoted definite localities; and that 
those localities do not answer to the common con- 
ception of a “ desert.** 

1. ArAbah (nmjj). The root of this woi-d, 
accoixling to Gesenius ‘{Thes, 1066), is Aral, 

to be dried up as with heat; and* it has been 
already shown that when used, as it invariably is 
in tho historical and topographical records of the 
Bible, with the definite article, it means that very 
depressed and enclosed region — the deepest and 
tlie hottest chasm in the world — the sunken valley 
north and south of the Dead Sea, but more parti- 
cularly the former. [Abarah.] True, in the pro- 


“ Tho Hca of sand.” See Coleridge's parable on 
Mystics and Mysticism to Conclusion.) 
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(leut depopulat.Cil nnd ucgli'cted stAt<> of Palestine 
the Joi^n valley is as arid and desolate a region 
as (xin be met with, but it was not always so. On 
the contmry, we have direct testimony to the fact 
that when the Israelites wera flottrisliiug, and later 
in the Homan times, the case was erophatiruUly the 
rpve)-s»e. .Jericho, “ the city of Palm trees,” at tlie 
lower end of the valley, Betlishcinn at tlie upper, 
and Pli:\saclis in the centre, were lamed both in 
Jewish and profane history for the Inxunaiice of 
tlieir vegetation (Jos. Ant. xviii. 2, §2 ; xvi. 5, §2 ; 
Bktiisiiuan ; Jkkicuo). When the abunthmt 
watcr-resoiireas of the valley were properly hus- 
banded and distributed, the tropical hcitt caused 
not barrenness but trepieiil fertility, and here 
grew the balsam, tlie sugar-can^ and other plants 
requiring great heat, but also nch soil, for Uicir 
culture. Ararah in the sense of the Jordan 
V.'illey is tinnslatcd by the word “desert*' only 
in Kz. xlvii. 8. In a more general sense of waste, 
dc'M'rted eonntiy — a meaning CiWily suggested by 
tin* idea of excessive heat contained in the root — 
“ Desert,*’ as the rendering of Arubah, occure in 
the proplicts and poetical books ; os Is. xxxv. I, 6, 
xl. xii. 19, li. 3; Jer. ii. 6, v. G, xvii. G, 1. 12; 
but this geiieial sense is never found in the his- 
torical books. In these, to ro|^t once more, 
Arabafi always denotes the Joidan valley, tlie 
Ghor of the modem A mbs. Professor Stimlcy 
pr<q>08es to use “ des(M-t ** as the tmnslation of 
Arabtih whenever it occurs, and though not exactly 
sui table, it is difficult to suggest a better woid. 

2. But if Arabah gives but little support to the 
ordinary conception of a “ de-jcrt,” still less does 
the otluM* woid which our translators have most 
frequently rendered by it. Midrau is 

jiccurately the “ pasture ground,” deriving its 
name fiom a root dulnr (13^), ”to di'ive,** signi- 
fiiaint of the pastoral custom of driving the flocks 
out to feed in the morning, and home again at 
night ; and therein analogous to the German word 
trift, which is similarly derived from ireibenf to j 
drive. With regard to the Wilderness of the 
Wanderings — ^fov which Midrar is almost invar 
riably used — this signification is most appropriate ; 
for we must never forget tliat the Israelites hod' 
flocks and hcnls with them during the whole of 
their passage to the Promised Land. They hjid ; 
them when they loft Kgypt (Kx. x. 26, xii. 38), j 
Wj?y had them at Hazeroth, the middle point 
of the wanderings (Nuni. xi. 22), and some of 
the tribes iiosscssed them in large numbers Im - 1 
mediately before the transit of the Jordan (Num, 
xxxii. 1). Midbar is not often rendered by ** de- 
sert*' in the A. V. Its usual and certainly more 
appropriate translation is “ wilderness,” a word in 
which the idea of vegetation is present. In speak- 
ing of the Wilderness of the Wanderings the word 
“desert” oocura as the rendering of Midbar, in j 
Ex. iii. 1, V. 3, xix. 2 ; Num. xxxiii. 16, 16; and 
in more tlian one of these it is evidently employed 
for the sake of euphony merely. 

Midhar is most frequently used for those tracts 
of waste land which lie &yond the cultivated 
ground in the immediate neighboui’hood of tiio 
towns and villages of Palestine, and which are 
a very familiar feature to the traveller in that 
country. In spring these tracts are covered with 
a rich green veidure of turf, and small shrubs and- 
various kinds. But at the end of summer 
the herbage withers, the turf dries up and is pow- 
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dcred tiiick with tlie dust of the chalky soil, and 
the whole has a'rtainly a most dreary aspect. An 
example of this is furnished by the hills through 
which the path from Betliany to Jericho puraues 
its winding descent. In the spring so abundant is 
tho pasturage of these hills, that they are the 
resort of the flocks from Jerusalem on the one 
hand and Jciicho on the other, and even from 
the Arabs on the other side of the Joirian. And 
even in the month of September — ^when the writer 
made this journey — though tlie turf was only 
visible on close inspection, more than one large 
flock of goats and sheep was browsing, scattereil 
over the slopes, or stretched out in a long even 
lino like a regiment of soldiera.l* A striking 
example of the same thing, and of the manner 
in which this wiiste posture land gradually melts 
iuto the cultivated fields, is seen in making one's 
way up through the mountains of Benjamin, due 
west, from .Icricho to Makhrma or Jel^. These 
; Midbara seem to have borne the name of the tiiwn 
to which iliey were most contiguous, for example 
Bethnven (in the region last icferred to) ; Ziph, 
Moon, and Paran, in the south of Judah; Gibeun, 
Jeruel, &c. &c. 

In the poetical liooks “desert” is found ns the 
translation of Midbar in Dent, xxxii. 10 ; Job xxiv. 
5; Is. xxi. 1 ; Jer. xxv. 24. 

3. Char'raii (n3"in). This woi-d is perhaps 
related to Arabah, with the substitution of one 
guttural for another ; at any rate it appears to have 
the same force, of di yuess, and thence of desola- 
tion. It does not occur in any historical passages. 
It is rendered “desert” in Ps. cii. 6 ; is. xlviii. 
21 ; Ezek. xiii. 4. The term commoulv employed 
for it in the A. V. is “ waste places'* or “deso- 
lation.” 

4. JkshImon (j\D'^^). This woiri In the his- 

torical books is iLscd with the definite article, ap[Ki- 
rently to denote the waste tracts on lioth sides of 
the Dead Sea. In all thc-H; cas(>s it is treated as a 
proper name in the A. V. [Jksiiiuon; Bbth- 
JESiMOTii.] Without tho article it occurs in a 
few passages of poetry; in the following of which 
it is rendered “ desex’l,” l*s. Ixxviii. 40 ; cvi. 14 ; 
Is. xliii. 19, 20. [G.] 

DES'SAU (Aco’troofJ; Alex. Acirirao^ ; JJesaau), 
a vilfege (not “ town ;'* KupL'n, casicltnin) at which 
Nicanor's army was once encam{)ed during liis 
campaign with Judas (2 Mncc. xiv. 16). There is 
no mention of it in the account of these transac- 
tions ill 1 Macc. or in Josephus. Kwald conjec- 
tures that it may have been Adasa {Oeach. iv. 
368, note). 

DEU'EL (!?N-’iy1 i Vat. and Alex. ’VayovfiK ; 
Dehuef), father of Eliasaph, the “ captain 
of the tribe of Gad at the time of the number- 
ing of tlie jieople at Sinai (Num. 1. 14, vii. 42, 
47, X, 20). The same man is mentioned again in 
ii. 14, but here the name appears as Heucl, owing 
to an interchange of the two very similar Hebrew 
letters *7 nnd * 7 . In this latter jmssage the Snma- 
I ritan, Arabic and Vulg. retain the D; the LXX., 
as in the other places, has K. [Rkuel.] Which 

* This practice Is not peculiar to Palestine. Mr. 
i Blakeslcy observed it in Abrcria ; and gives the reason 
for it, namely, a more systematic, and therefore com- 
plete, consumption of the scanty herbage. (Jbiir 
'Montha in Aif^eria, 303.} 
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of tho two W(U) I’cally his imme we have no means 
of deciding. 

DEUTERONOMY (Dn3**jn n?N, or Dni'l, 
bo ciillcil fi*om the fiist'woids of the took ; Acurc- 
pov6moVt lut being a rej^ptition of the Law ; Dmic- 
ronium : cnlled also by the later Jews n*l^D 

and n^nsimsD).' 

T V •• 

A. Contents, The Book oonsibis chieily of 011*60 
discourses delivered Moses shoiUy liefore his 
death. They were spoken to all Israel in the plains 
of Moab on the eastern side of the Jordan (i. 1), in 
the eleventh month of the last year of their wan- 
derings, the fortieth year alter their exodus from 
Egypt (i. 3). 

^iubjoined to these discourses are the Song of 
Moses, the Blessing of Mobes, and the story of his 
death. 

I. The first discoui-se (i. 1 — iv. 40). After a 
brief historicid introduction, the speaker recapitu- 
lates the chief events of the last 40 years in the 
wilderness, and especially those events which had 
the most immediate bearing on the enti 7 of tlie 
pco))le into tlie promised laud. He enumeretes tlie 
contests in which they had been engaged with the 
various tnbes who came in their way, and in which 
their success had always depended upon their obe- 
dience; and reminds them of the exclusion from 
the promised land, firet of the foiiner generation 
because they h:ul been disobedient in the matter of 
the spies, and next of himsi'lf with wliom the Lonl 
was wroth for their sakes (iii. 26). Ou the appeal 
to the witness of this past history is then based an 
earnest and ]K)werful cxhoiiation to obedieuue : and 
especially a warning against idolatry as that which 
luul brought Clod’s judgment upon them in times 
past (iv. 3), and would biing yet sorer punishment 
in the future (iv. 26-28). To this dis<*oui'se is 
a])pended a brief notice of the seveiing of the three 
cities of refuge on the cast side of the Joixlan (iv. 
41-43). 

II. The second discouree is introduced like the 
first by an explanation of the circumstances under 
which it was delivered (iv. 44-49). It extends from 
chap. V. 1 — xxvi. 19, and contains a I’ecapitula- 
tion, with some modifications and additions, of the 
Law already given on Mount Siuai. Yet it is not 
Isire recapitulation, or naked enactment, but every 
word shows the heart of tlie lawgiver full at once of 
zeal for (5od and of the most tervent desire for tlie 
welfare of his mation. It is the Father no less thmi 
the Legislator who speaks. And whilst obedience 
and life arc throughout bound up together, it is 
the obedience of a loving heait, not a sendee of 
funnal constraint which is the burden of his exhor- 
tations. The following are the principsd heads of 
discourse: (a.) He begins with that which foimed 
the basis of the whole Mosaic code, — the Ten Com- 
mandments^ and impressively repeats the circum- 
stances under which they were given (v. J — ^vi. 3). 
(6.) Then follows an exposition of tlie spirit of the 
First Table. The love of .Jehovah who has done 
so great things for them (vi,), and the utter up- 
rooting of all idol-woi>ihip (vii.) are the points 
clnefly insisted upon. But they are iJso reminded 
that if idolatry be a snare 011 the one hand, so is 
self-righteousness on the other (viii. 10 ff x.), and 
therefore lest they should Ikj lifted up, the speaker 
enters at length on the history of their past rebel- 
lions (ix. 7, 22-24), and especially of their sin in 
the matter of the golden calf (ix. 9-21). The true 
nature of ohedieuce is again emphatically urged (x. 
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12 — ^zi. 32), and the great motives to obedience set 
forth in God’s loi^e and mercy to them as a people 
(X. 15, 21, 22), as also his signal punishment of 
the rebellious (xi. 3-6). The blessing and the curee 
(xi. 26-32) are further detailed, (c.) From the 
general spirit in wliich the Law should be observeil, 
Moses passes on to the bevcral enactments. Even 
these are introduced by a solemn charge to the 
people to destroy all objects of idolatrous worehip 
in tlie land (xii. 1-3). They are upon the whole 
arranged systematicsUly. We have (1.) first tlie 
laws touching religion (xii. — xvi. 17^ ; (2.) then 
those which are to regulate the conduct of the go- 
vernment and the executive (xvi. 18— xxi. 23) ; 
and (3.) lastly those which concern the private luid 
social life of the neople (xxii. 1 — ^xxvi. 19). The 
whole are framca with, express reference to the 
future occupation of tlie land of Catnoan. 

(1.) There is to l)e but one sanctuaiy where all 
Otleriugs are to be ollcied. Flesh nmy be eiiteii 
anywhere, but sacrifices may only be slain in ** the 
pl^c which the Loixl thy God shall choose (xii. 
5-32). All idol prophets, all enticcis to idolatry 
from among themselves, even whole cities, if idol- 
atrous, are to be cut off (xiii.) ; and all idolatrous 
pnicticcs to lie eschewed (xiv. 1, 2). Next come 
legulations icsp|cting clean and unclean animals, 
tithe, the year of release and the three feasts of the 
rjihsuver, of Weeks, and of Tabeiiiaclos (xiv. 3 — 
xvi. 17). 

(2.) The laws affecting public personages and 
defining the authority of the Judges (xvi. 18-20) 
and the Priests (xvii. 8-13), the way of proceeding 
in courts of justice (xvii. 1-13); the law of the 
King (xvii. 14-20), of the Priests and Levitos and 
l^rophets (xviii.) ; of the cities of’ refuge mid of 
witnesses (xix.). The oi-der is not very exact, but 
on the whole the section xvi. 18 — xix. 21 is yuc/t- 
cial in its cliamcter. The passage xvi. 21— xvii. 
1, seems strangely out of place. Bauingarten 
{Comrn, in he,) tries to account for it on the 
ground of the close connexion which must subsist 
between the time worship of God and righteous 
rule and judgment. But who does not feel that 
this is said with more ingenuity than truth ? 

Next come the laws of war (xx.), both as waged 
(a) generally with other nations, and (6) esjiecially 
with the inhabitants of Canaan (ver. 17). 

(3.) Laws touching domestic life and the relation 
of man to man (xxi. 15 — xxvi. 19). So £wi^ 
tiivides, assigning the former part of chap. xxi. * 
the previous section. Havemick on the other hand 
includes it in the present. The fact is, that ver. 
10-14 belong to the laws of war which ore treated 
of in chap, xx., whei-eas 1-9 seem more naturally 
to com^e under the matters discus^ in this sec- 
tion. It begins with the relations of the &mily, 
passes on to those of the friend and neighbour, and 
then touches on the general principles of justice 
and charity by whic^ men should be actuated 
(xxiv. 16-22). It concludes with the solemn con- 
fession which every Israelite is to make when he 
ofiers the first fruits, and which reminds him of 
what ho is as a membci* of the theocracy, as one in 
covenant with Jehovah and greatly blest^ by Je- 
hovah. 

Finally, the whole long discourse (v. 1 — xxvi. 
19) is wound up by a brief but powerful appeal 
(16-19), which reminds us of the words with 
which it opened. It will he observed that Ao pains 
are taken here, or indeed generally in the Mosaic 
legislation, to keep Uie several portions of the law. 
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considered as moral, ritual, iiml ceromonial, apart 
from each other by any clearly marked line. Hut 
thoie is in this discourse a very manifest gradual 
de'icent from the higher gi ound to the lower. The 
speaker begins by sc'ttiug forth Jehovah Himself as 
tlic gix'at ol)jcct of love and woi'ship, thence he 
}Kisses (1.) to tiie iieligioiis, (2.) to the Politicid, 
and (3.) to the ^Social economy of his people. 

III. In the thii-d discom-se (xxvii. 1 — xxx. 20), 
the Elders of Isiael are associated with Moses. The 
people are commanded to set up stones upn Mount 
Kbal, and on them to write “ all tlie wonb of this 
law.** Then follow the several cuises to be pro- 
noimced by the Levites on Ebal (xxvii. 14-2G), and 
tin* blessings on Genzim (xxviii. 1-14). How ter- 
rible will be the punishment of any neglect of this 
law, is further poui'traycd^ the vivid wonls of a 
projihecy but too fearfull™ verified in ilie subse- 
quent history of the people. I'he subject of this 
iliscourse is briefly “ The Blessing and tlic Curse.** 

IV. The delivery of the Law as written by 
Moses (for its still further piescrvatiou) to the 
custody of the Levites, and a charge to the peoplo 
to liwir it i-eatl once evciy seven yearn (xxxi.) ; the 
Song of Moses spoken in the ears of the people 
(wxi. 30 — xxxii. 44): and the blc'ssing of the 
twelve tribes (xxxiii.). 

V. The Book closes (xxxiv.) with an account of 
the death of Moses, which is lii*st announced to 
him in xxxii. 48-5*2. On the authoi-ship of the 
last chapter wo shall speak below. 

B. Relation of Deuteronomy to tJie preceding 
booh. 

It has lieen an opinion very generally entertained 
by the inora modem critics, its well as by the 
earlier, tliat the book of Deuteronomy forms a com- 
plete whole in itself, and that it was appended to 
the other books as a later addition. Only chapters 
xxxii., xxxii)., xxxiv., have been in whole or In 001*1 
called in question by l)e Wettc, Kwald, and Von 
hengerlo*. De Wette thinks that xxxii. and xxxiii. 
have been borrowed from other sources, and that 
xxxiv. is the work of the. Elohist [Pkntatkuch], 
Ewald also supjioses xxxii. to hax^e lieen Ikmtow^ 
from another writer, who lived, however (in ac- 
cordance with his theory, which we sliall notice 
lower down), after Solomon. On the other hand, 
he considera xxxiii. to be later, whilst Blcek {Repert, 
i. 25) and 'fuch {Gen. 550) decide that it is 
Eluhistic. Some of these critics imagine that these 
chaptei's originally formed the conclusion of the 
book of Numbera, and that the Deuteronomist 
[Pentateuch] tore them away from their propey 
Ijosition in oixler the better to iiicoi'porate his own 
work with the rest of the Pentateuch, and to give 
it a fitting conclusion. Gesciiius and his followers 
ara of opinion that the whole book as it stands at 
present is by the same hand. But it is a question 
of some interest and importance whether the book 
of Beuterouomy should be assigned to the author, 
or one of the authors, of the former portions of the 
Pentateuch, or whether it is a distinct and inde- 
l^ndcut woi’k. The more conservative critics of 
the school of Hengstenberg contend that Deuter- 
onomy foims an integral part of the Pentateuch, 
which is throughout to be aso'ilied to Moses. 
Others, as Stahelin and Delitzroh, have given i*ea 80 M 
tor believing tiiat it was written by the Jehovist; 
whilst otheis ^ain, as Ewald and Dc Wette, are in 
favour of a dift’erent author. 

I he chief grounds on which the bart opinion 
i**t8 are the many variations and additions to lie 
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found in Deuteronomy, both in the historical and 
legal poitions, as well as the observable ditferciice 
of style and phraseology. It is necessai*y tlieraforc, 
before we come to consider more directly the ques- 
tion of authorahi]), to take into account tliese alleged 
peculiarities ; and it may be well 4;o enumerate the 
principal discrepancies, additions, &c., as given by 
De Wette in the lost edition of his Einleitnng 
(many of his fonner objections he afterwards almu- 
doucil), and to subjoin the replies and explanations 
which they hax^o called forth. 

1. i>tsc/*c?/)anc»cs. — The most im{X)rtant dis- 
crejxuicies alleged to exist between the historical 
portions of Deub'ronomy and the earlier books arc 
the following : — 

(1.) The ap))ointment of judges (i. C-18) is at 
variance with the account in Ex. xviii. It is ro- 
ferred to a diflereut time, being placed after the 
departure of the jieoplt* from IIoreb(ver. 6), whei*eas 
in Exodus it is said to have occurrttl during their 
encampment before the mount (Ex. xviii. 5). The 
circumstances are diflerent, and apparontly it is 
mix(*d u)) w'ith the choosing of the seventy eldcra 
(Num. xi. 11-17). To this it has been aiiswercti, 
that although Deut. i. fi incntiuiis the dciKutuio 
from Sinai, yet Deut. i. 9-17 refera evidently to 
what took place during the aliode theie, as is slioxvn 
by com}>ariiig the expression ** at that time,** ver, 9, 
with the same expression vcr. 18. The speaker, as 
is not luiimtural in animated disoourae, checks 
himself and goes back to take notice of an im- 
portant circuinsbuicc prior to one which ho has 
already mentioned. 'I'his is mauifi^t, because vn\ 
19 is so clearly resumptive of ver. G. Again, there 
is no foixxi iu the objection that Jethro's counsel is 
here passcil over in silence. When inking alluMon 
to a well-known historical fiict, itil unnecei»>ary 
for the speaker to enter into details. This at mnsi 
is an omission, not a contradiction. Lastly, the 
story in Exodus is pcifectly distinct from tliat m 
Num. xi., and there is no confusion of tlie two hero. 
Nothing is said of the institution of the seventy in 
Deut, probably because the oilice was only tempo- 
rary, and if it did not cease before the death of 
Moses, was not intended to be perptuated in the 
promised land. (So in substance liaiike, v. Len- 
gerke, Hengst, Havei-n., Stahulin.) 

(2.) Chap.i. 22 is at variance with Niim. 'xiii. 2, 
because here Moses is said to haxx* sent the spies 
into Canaan at the suggestion of the people , whereas 
tbero Ood is said to have commanded the measure. ' 
The explanation is obvious. 'I'ho pople make tlie 
request ; Moses refera it to Goil, who then gives to 
it His sanction. In the historical book of Numbera 
the divine command only is mentioned. Here, 
where the lawgiver dmls so largely with the feelings 
and conduct of the jieoplc themselves, he reminds 
them both tiint the I'equ&st originated with them- 
selves, and also of the circumstances out of which 
that request spi’aug (ver. 20, 21). These aro not 
mcutionld in the history. The objection, it may 
be renuu'ked, is precisely of the same kind as that 
which in the N. T. is ui'ged against tlie reconcilia- 
tion of Gal. ii. 2 with Ac^ xv. 2, 3. Both admit 
of a similar explanation. 

(3.) Chap. i. 44, ** And the Amoritea which dwelt 
in that mountain,** &c., whereas in the stoiy of 
the same event, Num. xiv. 4:)-45, Anytlckiles are 
mentioned. Answer: in this latter jiassage not 
only Amalekltes, but Caniuiuites, aro said to have 
come down against the lsraeliL*s. I'iie Ainorites 
stand here not for “ Amalekites," but for ** Caiinaii- 
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ites,** as being the most powerful of all the Canaan- 
itish tribes (cf. Gen. xv. 16 ; Deut. i. 7); and the 
Amalekites are not named, but hinted at, when it is 
said, “ tliey dcsti-oyed you in fi'cir,’* where, according 
to 1 Chr. iv. 42, they dwelt (so Heugst. iii. 421). 

(4.) Chap. ii.d2-d, confused and at variance with 
Num. XX. 14*21, and xxi. 4. In the former wo 
i*ead (ver. 4), ** Ye are to pass through the coast 
of your brethren, the children of Esau.” In the 
latter (ver. 20), ** And he said. Thou shalt not go 
through. And Edom came out against him,” 

Hut, according to Dcut., that part of the Edomite 
territory only was trovei^sed which lay about Elath 
and Ezioii-geber. In this exposed pa»*t of their 
territory any attempt to prevent the passage of the 
Israelites would have been useless, whereas at Ka- 
desh, where, accoi'ding to Numbers, the op})osition 
Wiis oifered, the rocky nature of the country was in 
fiivour of the Edomites. (So llengst. iii, 283 if., 
who is followed by Winer, i. 293, note 3.) To 
this we may add, that in l)eut. ii. 8, when it is 
sjiid, “ we passed by from our brethren the children 
of Esau . . . through the way of the plain from 
Elath,” the failure of an attempt to pass elsewhere 
is ii^lied. Agfuu, accoi'ding to Heut.,the Ismelitcs 
purniased food and water of the Edomites and 
Moabites (ver. 6, 28), which, it is said, contradicts 
the stoiy in Num. xx. 19, 20. But in both ac- 
counts the Israelites offer to pay for what they 
have (cf. Deut. ii. 6 with Num. xx. 19). And if 
in Deut. xxiii. 4 there seems to he a contradiction 
to Deut. ii. 29, with regard to the conduct of the 
Moabites, it may be removed ohsei'ving (with 
Hengst. iii. 286) that the untricndlitiess of the 
Moabites iu not coming out to meet the Israelites 
with bread and water w.as the very rea.son why the 
latter were oflged to buy provisions. | 

(.5.) More perplexing is the difference in the ac- 
count of the encampments of the Israelites, a.s given 
Deut. X. 6, 7, compared with Num. xx. 2.3, xxxiii. i 
30 and 37. In Deut. it is said that the order of 
encampment was, (1) Benc-jaakan, (2) Mosera 
(where Aaren dies), (3) Gudgodoh, (4) Jotbath. 
In Numbers it is, (1) Moseroth, (2) ^ene-jnakan, 
(3) Hor-hagidgad, (4) Jotbath. Then follow the 
stations Ebronah, Ezion-geber, Kadesh, and Mount 
Hor, and it is at this last that Aaron dies. (It is 
remarkable here that no account is given of ilie 
stations between Ezion-geber and Kadesh on the 
retura route.) Viu'ious attempts have been made 
to reconcile these accounts. The explanation giv<m 
by Kuiiz {Ailca zur Gesch. d. A, Ii, 20) is on the 
whole the most satisfactory. He says: ** In tlic 
first moutii of the fortieth year the whole congre* 
gatioii comes a second time to the wilderness of Zin, 
which is Kadesh, Num. xxxiii. 36. On the down- 
route to Ezion-geber they had encamped at the 
several stations Moseroth (or Moscrah), Beue-Jaokan, 
Chor-hagidgad, and Jotbath. But now again de* 
palling from Kadesh, they go to Mount Hor, * in 
tlie edge of the land of Edom* (ver. 37, ^8), or to 
Moser^ (Deut. x. 6, 7), this last being in the 
desert at the foot of the mountain. Bene-Jaakan, 
Gudgodoh, and Jotbath were also visited about this 
time, i. e. a second time, after the second halt at 
Kadesh.** This seems a not improbable explanation, 
and our knowledge of the topographv of the desert 
is so inaccurate that we can hardly hope for a 
better. More may be seen in Winer, art. WiLite, 
(G.) But this is not so much a discrepance as a 
i^uliarity of the writer: in Deut. the usual name 
for the mountain on which the law was given is 
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Horeb, only once (xxxiii. 2) Sinai ; whereas in the 
other books Sinai is for more common than Horeb. 
The answer given is, that Horeb was the general 
name of the whole mountain ‘range ; Sinai, the par- 
ticular mountain on which the law was delivered ; 
and that Horeb, the more geneiul and well-known 
name, was employed in accoixlance with the rhv- 
toried style of this book, in order to bring out the 
contrast between the Sinaitic giving of the law, 
and the giving of the law in the land of Moah 
(Deut. i. 5, xxix. 1). So Keil. Of this last ex- 
planation it is not too much to say that it is 
neither ingenious nor satisfactory. * 

It must be remembeml, with regard to all the 
answers above given, that so far ns they reconcile 
alleged contitidictions, they tend to establish the 
veracity of the writei'^ut they by no means pi‘o\ e 
that the writer of the^fcok of Deuteronomy is no 
other thiui the writer of the earlier books. So far in- 
deed tliere is notliing to decide one way or the other. 
The additions both to the historical and legal sec- 
tions are in this respect of far more importance', (uid 
the jn'incipal of them we shall here enumerate. 

II. Additions. — ^'fhese are to bo found both in 
the History and in the l.aw. 

1. In the History. («) The command of God 
to leave Horeb, Dent. i. 6, 7, not mentioned Num. 
X. 1 1. The repentance of the Israelites, Deut. i. 45, 
omitted Num. xiv. 45. The intercession of Moses 
in behalf of Aaron, Deut. ix. 20, of which nothing 
is said Ex. xxxii., xxxiii. These are so slight, how- 
ever, that, as Keil suggests, they might have been 
pass^ over very naturally in the earlier books, 
tupposing both accounts to be by the same hand. 
But of more note are: (6) The command not to 
fight with the Moabites and Ammonites, Dent. ii. 
9, 19, or with tlie Edomites, but to buy of them 
food and water, ii. 4-8. The" valuable historical 
notices which arc given respecting the earlier in- 
habitants of the countries of Moab and Ammon and 
of Mount Scir, ii. 10-12, 20-23; the sixty fortified 
cities of Bashan, iii. 4 ; the king of the country 
who was ** of the remnant of giants,” iii. 1 1 ; the 
different names of llermon, iii. 9 ; the wilderness 
of Kedemoth, ii. 26 ; and the more detailed account 
of the attack of the Amalekites, xxv, 17, 18, coni- 
liared with Ex. xvii. 8. 

(2) In the Law. The appointment of the cities 
of refuge, Deut. xix. 7-9, as compared with Num. 
xxxv. 14 and Deut. iv. 41 ; of one particular place 
for the solemn worship of God, where all offerings, 
tithes, &c., are to be brought^ Deut. xii. 5, 
whilst the restriction with regaixl to the slaying of 
animals only at tlie door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation (Lev. xvii. 3, 4) is done away, 15, 
20, 21; the regulations respecting tithes to be 
brought with the sacrifices and burut-ofierings h) 
the appointed place, Deut. xii. 6, 11, 17, xiv. 22, 
&c., xxvi. 12; concerning false prophets and seducera 
to idolatry and those that hearken unto them, xiii. : 
con(*ennng the king and the manner of the king- 
dom, xvii. 14, &c.;' the prophets, xviii. 15, &c.; 
wai- and military service, xx. ; the expiation of seci'et 
murder; the law of female captives; of first-born 
SODS by a doable marriage ; of disobedient sons ; of 
those who suffer death by hanging, xxl. ; the laws 
te xxii. 5-8, 13-21 ; of divorce, xxiv, 1, and va- 
riotis lesser enactments, xxiii. and xxv. ; the form of 
thanksgiving in offering the first-fruits, xxvi. ; the 
command to write the* law upon stones, xxvii., and 
to read it before all Israel at the Veast of Taber^ 
nodes, xxxu 10-13. 
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Many others arc rather extensions or modifica- 
tions of, tliaii additions to, cxistinj; laws, os lor in- 
stance the law of the Hebrew slave, Dcut. xv. 12, 

compared with Kx. xxi. 2, &c. See also the 
fuller diiw-thms in Dent. xv. 19-2J3, xxvi. l-ll, ns 
comi>.‘vicd with the briefer notices, Kx. xiii. 12, 
xxiii. 19. 

0. Author. 1. It is generally agreed that by 
far the greater portion of the book is the work of 
one author. The only parts which have liecn qiies- 
tioiml as jwssiblc iiiteiqiulations are, nccoi'diug to Dc 
Wette, iv. 41-3, x. G-9, xxxii. and xxxiii. luternal 
ev'idenoe indeed is strongly decisive that this book of 
the Pentateuch ‘was not the work of a compiler. 

2. It cnuiiot be denied that the style of Deuter- 
onomy is very diflerent from that of the other four 
books of the Pentateuch. It is more flowing, more 
rhetoriwl. more sustained. 'J'he rhythm is grand, 
.and the diction more akin to the subliinor passages 
of the prophets, than to the sober prose of trie 
historians. 

3. Who then was the author? On this point 
the following principal hypotheses have been main- 
tained : — 

(1.) The old traditional view that this liook, like | 
the other books of the Pentateuch, is the work of 
Moses himself. Of the later critics, llengstcnbcrg, 
Haveriiick, liiuke, and others, have maintained this 
view. Moses Si uai t writes ; “ iVutcronomy appears 
to my mind, as it did to that of Eichhovu and 
Hei-dcr, as the esvniebt ouljMmrings and admonitions 
of a heart, which felt the deep<*st interest in tlfe 
welfare of the Jewish nation, and which realized 
that it must soon bi<l farewell to them . . . Instcwl 
<»f bearing uiion its face, as is allege«l by some, evi- 
dences of anotlier authoi*ship than tliat of Moses, 

I must regaid this book as ladiig so deeply fi-angbt 
with holy and iwtrioLic feeling, as to i»nvince any 
unprejudiced reader who is oompeteiit to jinlgc of 
its style, that it ainnot, with any tolerable degree 
of probability, b* altrilmtcd to any pretendor to 
legislation, or t») any mere iinitator of the gieat 
legislator. Such a glow as luns through all this 
book it is in vain to seek for in any artificial or 
suppositiiiouH composition” (^IJist. of the 0. T. 
(UinnUf §3). 

In support of this opinion it is said; a, 'fhat 
supposing the whole Pentateuch to have lieen writ- 
ten by Moses, the change in style is easily accountinl 
for wh''n we remember that the last book is hor- 
tatory in its character, that it consists chiefly of 
orations, and that these were delivered under veiy 
peculiar circumstances. 6. That the mm hijuendi 
IS not only generally in accordance with that of the 
earlier Ixioks, and that as well in their Elohistic as 
in their Johovistic portions, but that there are cer- 
tain peculiar foims of expression common only to 
these five books, c. That the allf^ed discrepancies 
in matters of fact between this and the earlier books 
may all be reconciled (see aliove), and tliat the 
additions and corrections in the legislation arc only 
such .as would necessai'ily be made when the people 
were just about to enter the promised land. Thus 
llertheau observes: “It is hazai'dous to conclude 
liom contradictions in the laws that they are to be 
ascribed to a dilFercnt age . . . He who made a<l- 
ditions must have known wh.at it was he was 
making additions to, and would either have avoided 
Ml contrwliction, or would have altered the eariier 
laws to make them agree with the later” {Die 
lichen Gruppen Mos. Gesetze, p. 19, note). 
d. That the book bears witness to it.s own author- 
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ship (xxxi. 19), and is expre&sly cited in the N. T. .as 
the work of Sfoses (Matt. xix. 7, 8 ; Mark x. 3 ; 
Acts iii. 22, vii. .37). 

The advocat&s of this theory of <*oiirsc suppose 
that the last rhapter. coiitniiiing an .arcount of the 
death of Moses, wius added by a later hand, and 
ptn'hajMt fonned originally tlic beginning of the book 
of Joshua. 

(2.) The opinion of Stiihelin (and as it would seem 
of Blcek) that the author is the same as the writer 
of the Jehovistic portions of the other books. He 
thinks that both the historical and legislative pf»r- 
tions plainly show the hand of the supplemcntist 
{Krit. Unters. s. 70). Hence he attaches but little 
weight to the alleged disci epancies, as he considera 
them all to be tlie work of the reviser, going over, 
coriecting, and adding to the older materials of the 
Elohistic document already in his haiuD. 

(3.) The opinion of De Wette, Geseniiis, and 
others, that the Deiiteronoinist is a distinct writer 
fram the Jehovist. I>c Wette’s arguments are based, 
«, on the difference in style; b, on the contra- 
dictions nh‘e.ady rcfeirod to as existing in matters 
of history, as well ns in the legislation, when com- 
pared with that in ICxodus ; c, on tlie peiMiliarity 
noticeahic in this book, that. (Sod docs not speak by 
Moses, but that Moses himself speaks to the |)eople, 
and that there is no mention of the niigel of Jehovah 
(cf. i. 30, vii. 20-23, xi. 13-17, with Ex. xxiii. 
20-33); and lastly on the fact that the Deuteiono- 
mist ascribes his whole work to Moses, while the 
Jehovist assigns him only ccrhdn portions. 

(4.) Prom the fact that certain phrases ocourring 
in l)eut. are found also iu the prophecy of Jeremiah, 
it has been too hastily concluded by some cnti<« 
that both books were the work of tlie prophet. So 
Von Bolden, flp'^enius {Geech, d. Jfebr, t^pr. 32), 
and lIartm.anD {/fist. Krit. Fursch. 600). Konig, 
on the other hand {Aitteet. Stud, ii. 12 ff.), has 
shown not only that this idiomatic resemblance )ms 
been made too much of (see .aliO Kcil, Finl. p. 1 17), 
but that there is the greatest possible ditrereiice of 
style between the two liooks. And Dc Wette rc- 
nuu’ks {Einl. p. 191), “ Zii vicl behauptet iilier 
diesc Verwividtschaft vtm Dohlcn, (len. s. clxvii.” 

(5.) Ewald is of opinion that it was writb'n by a 
Jew living in Egypt during the laltrr half of the 
leigii of Mmia-sseh {Gcsch. dre V, 1. i. 171). Hi* 
thinks that a pious Jew of thjit age, gifted with 
prophetic power and fully .alive to all the evils of 
bis time, wmght thus to revive and to impress 
inora powerfuily upon the minds of his countrymen 
the great lessons of that l.aw which he saw they 
were in danger of foi-getting. He avails himself 
therefore of the groundwork of the earlier history, 
and also of the Mosaic mode of exprassion. But 
as his object is to rouse a corrupt nation, he only 
makes use of historical notices for the purpose of 
inti-oduciiig his warnuigs and exhortations with the 
more effect. This he docs with great skill and as 
a master of his subject, whilst at the same time he 
gives fresh vigour and life to the old law by means 
of those new prophetic truths which had so lately 
become the heritage of his people. Ewsdd further 
coasidcra that there* are passages in Deuteronomy 
bon*ow*ed from the books of Job and Isaiah (iv. 32 
from Job viii. 8, and xxviii. 29, 30, 35 fram Job v. 
14, xxxi. 10, ii. 7, and xxviii. 49, &c. from Is. v. 
26 ff., xxxiii. 19), and much of it akin to Jci'cmiah 
{Qe&ch. 1. 171, note). The song of Moses (xxxii.) 
is, acconliiig to him, not by the Deiiteronomist, but 
is nevertheless later than the time of Solomon. 

2 F 
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D. Date of Composition. Was Iho Book milly 
written, as its lan^unge certainly implies, bofoie 
the entry of Israel into the Promised Land ? Not 
only does the writer assert that the discourses con- 
tiineil in the Book w'erc dcliveml in the plains of 
l^Ioal), in the last month of the 40 years* wtin-, 
derinjx, and when the j>eople were just nl>out to 
enter (\innan (i. 1-5), hut he tells us with still 
further exiw*ttiess that all the wonls of this Ijiw 
were written at the siime time in the Book (xxxi. D). 
Moreover, the fact that the goislly land lay even 
now before their eyes seems everywhere to be 
upiKM'iiiost in the thoughts of the lej^islator, and to 
lend a peculiar solemnity to his words, lienee we 
constiuitly meet witli such expressions as ** When 
Jehovah thy (Iwl bringeth thee into the land 
which He hath swora to thy fathers to give thee,** 
or “ whither thou goest in to possess if.” This 
phraseology is so constant, and s<*ems to fall in so 
naturally with the general tone aii<l character of 
the liooic, that to suppoM it W’as written long aftei 
the settlement of the Israelii es in Canaan, in the 
reign of Soloinoti (De Wette, v. Leiigerke and othets i, 
or in that of Mmmsseh (Ewald as al>o\e), is not 
only to make the Book an historical romaiu'e, but 
to attrihutu vtay considerable inventive skill to the 
author (as Kwald in fact doc^). 

De Wette argues, indeed, that the character of 
the Laws is such ns of itself to presuppose a long 
resilience in the land of Camuin. He instances the 
allusion to the h*mple (xii. and xvi. 1-7), the pro- 
vision for the right discharge of the kingly and 
prephetical oflicos, the rules tor civil and military 
organisation and the state of the Levites, who are 
repicsiMited as living without citi<*.s (though such 
are granted to them in Nuin. xxw.) and without 
tithes (allotted to them in Num. xviii. 20, &c.). 
But in the passages cited the temple is not nameil, 
much less is it sicken of as alrciidy existing: on 
tlic aaitrary, the phrase employed is “ The place 
which the Lord your Hod shall choose Again, 
to suppose that Moses was incapable of providing 
for too future and very diflerent jxisitioii of his 
people as settled in the land of Hainum, is to deny 
him even ordinary sagacity. Without raising the 
question about his divine commission, surely it is 
not too much to assume that so wise and great a 
legislator would foresee the grosvth of a polity and 
would he uuxious to regulate its due administration 
in the fear of G«L Hence he would guanl against 
false prophets mid seducera to idolatry. As regards 
the Levites, Moses might have expected or even 
desired that, though possessing certain I'iiics (which, 
however, were inhabited by othois as well as them- 
selves), they should not be confined to those cities 
but scattered over the face of the coiiiitiy. This 
must have been flie case at firat, owing to the veiy 
gradual occupation of tho now territory. 1’he mere 
fact that in givinjt them certain rights in Dcut. 
nothing is said of an earlier provision in Num. does 
not by any means prove that this earlier provision 
was unknown or had ccnsol to bo in force.** 

Other i-ftisons for a later date, such as the 
mention of the worahip of the sun and moon (iv. 
19, xvii. IJ) ; the puni.shmenb of stoning (xvii, 5, 
xxii. 21, &c.); the name Feast of Tnhermcks; 
and toe motive for keeping the Sabbath, are of 
little foi’ce. In Amos v. 20, Saturn is said to have 
been worshipped in the wilderaess ; the punishment 
of stoning is found also in the older dociinierits ; 
the Feast of Tabernacles agrres with Lev. xxiii. 
34 ; and the motive alleged for the obsen'ance of i 
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the Sabbath at least does not exclude other 
motives. 

A further discussion of the question of author- 
ship, as well ns of the date of the legislation in 
Deuteronomy, must be reserved for another article. 
[PENTATKrClI.l [J. J. S. p.] 

DEVIL {Aidfiokos ; Diabolus ; projierly “ one 
■who sets at variance,” Sia^dWfi; comp. Plat. 
Symp. p. 222, 0. D. ; and generally a “ slanderer ” 
or ** false accuser**). 

The woiri is found in toe plural number and 
adjective sense in 1 Tim. iii. 11; 2 Tim. iii. ; 
aii<l 'fit. ii. 3. In all other cases it is used with 
the article as a descriptive name of Satan [Satan J, 
exce]>ting that in John vi. 70 it is applit'd to 
Judas (as “ Satan’* to St. Peter in Matt. \vi. 2.3), 
because they — the one pennanently, and the othei 
for toe moment — were doing Sattaii’s work. 

The name deseiibes him as slandering Hod to 
man, and man to Hod. 

The former work is, of course, a part ol’ Iiis 
great work of tcinptalion to evil; aiirl is not only 
exemplified but illustrated as to its gcneial iiatuie 
and tendency by the narintix’e of Hen. iii. W'e 
find there that its essential cliaracteiistic is the 
representation of Hod as an arbitrary and sellisli 
Killer, seeking His own good and not Hint of Ills 
creatures. The ellect is to stir iq> the spirit of 
freeilom in man to seek a fancied iudepciub'iice ; 
and it is but a slight step further to iinjiiite fhlsc- 
hood or cuielty to Him. The succ.ess of the devil’s 
slander is si^en, not only in the Scriptural narrative 
of the Fall, but in the conuptions of most mytho- 
logies, and especially in the hori ible notion of the 
divine <p06yos, which ran through so many. (Sec 
c. g. Hcioil. i. 32, vii. 4<».) The same slander is 
implied rntliei than expressed in the tenqit.ation of 
our Lord, .and oveicomc by the faith, which li lists 
ill Hod’s love even where its signs may he hidden 
from the eye. (Comp, the unmasking of a simikir 
slander by Peter in Acts v. 4.) 

The other work, the slandering or aaaising man 
before Hotl, is, ns it must necessarily be, unin- 
telligible to us. The All-Sceiiig Judge esm nerd 
no accuser, and the All-Piiro could, it might seem, 
have no iuteicoiii'se xvith the Kvil One. But i>i 
truth the question touches on two mysteries, the 
relation of the Infinite to the Finite spiiit, and the 
peimission of the existence of e\dl under tlic govern- 
ment of Him who is “ the Hood.” As a part of 
these it must U* viewed, — to the latter especially 
it lieloiigs ; and this latter, while it is the great 
mystery of all, is also one in which the facts are 
pioved to us by incontrovertible evidence. 

The Diet of the devil’s accusation of man to Hod 
is stated generally in Rev. xii. 10, where he is 
callwl ** the accuser (Kor^yap) of our brethren, who 
accused them before our Hod day and night,” and 
exemplified plainly in the case of Job. Its essence as 
before is the imputatiou of selfish motives (.lob i. 9, 
10), and its refutation is placed in the self-siwa-iru-e 
of those “ who loved not their own lives unto deVito.” 

For details sec SATAN. [A. B.] 

DEW (^^ ; 8pd<ro$, *vs). This In the summer 
is so copious in Palestico that it supplies to some 
extent the alxscnce of rain (Ecclus. xviii. 10, xliii. 
22), and becomes important to the agriculturist; as 
a p*oof of this copiousness the well-known sign of 
Hideou (Judg. vi. 37, 39, 40) may be adduci'd. 
Thus it is coupled in the divine blessing with rain, 
or mentioned as a prime source of fertilitv (Hen. 
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xxvii. 28; IViit. xx\iii. l.'l; Zwh. viii. 12), and its 
withdi-awal is attributed to a curac (2 Sam. i. 21 ; 

1 K. xvii. 1; Hag. 1. 10). It bpcoraes n leading 
object in prophetic iin.agery by reason of its ^iie- 
ti siting inoi.sturc without the ap]isirent cflbi-t of rain 
(Heut. xxxii. 2; Job xxix. 19; Ts. cxxxiii. 3; 
Prov. xix. 12; Is. xxvi. 19; Hns. xiv. 5; Mic. v. 
7); while its speedy evanescence typifies the tran- 
hicnt goodness of the hypocrite (Ilos. vi. 4, xiii. 3). 
It is mentioned a token of exposure in tlie night 
(Cant. V. 2 ; I >.in. iv. 1 5, 23, 2.')-83, v. 2 1 ). [H. II .] 

DIADEM (tfi-t, or nWVD ; also 

m'Dy), a woixl employed in the A. V. as the 
translation of the above Hebrew terms. They 
occur in poeticjil passages, in which neither the 
Hchiew nor the Knglish words aiipear to be used 
with any special force. strictly tised 

for th6 “ mitre ” of the high-iniest. [MiTRE.] 

What the “ diadem *’ of the Jews was we know 
not. That of other nations of auti(iuity was a 
fillet of silk, two inches bro.ad, bound lound the 
ln'ad and tied hohiiid, the invention of which is 
atfiilmted 1x) Lilier (Plin. II. N. vii. 5G, 57). Its 
colour was generally white (Tac. An. vi. 37 ; Sil. 
Ital. xvi. 241); sometimes, however, it was of blue, 
like that of Darius, cer,dea fascut alho distiiu'ta 
(Q. Curt. ill. 3, vi. 20; Xen. Cur. viii. 3, §13); 
and it was sown with ]jearls or other gems (Cibljon, 
i. 392 ; Zech. ix. IG), an«l eniiched with gold 
(Rev. ix. 7). It wsus pecuiuii ly the mark of ( Irieiital 
aovoieigns ( I Mace. xiii. 32, rb SidS-ij/xa rrjs *A(r/as), 
and lieiicc the deep offonce causofl by the attempt of 
Caesar to substitute it for the laurel crown appro- 
priated to Roman emperors {sedebat . . . coro- 
ntUnsj . . .diadetna osiendis, Cic. Phil. ii. 34): 
when some one crowned his statue with a laurel- 
wreath, cnwlidna fasome praclvjatamy the tribunes 
instantly 01 dered i)\Q fillet or diadem to bo removed, 
and the man to bo thi*own into prison (Suet. Cites. 
79). Caligula's wish to use it was consideretl an 
.act of insanity (Suet. Cal. 22). Heliogahalus only 
wore it in private. Antony assumed it in Egypt 
(Flor. iv. 11), but Diocletian (or, according to 
^urel. Victor, Aurclian) fii-st assum^ it asnbad^e 
of the empire. Representations of it may be seen 
on the coins of any of the later emperors (Tillemoiit, 
Hist. Imp, iii. 531). 

A crown was tis^ by the kings of Israel, oven in 
Iwittle (2 Sam. i. 10 ; similarly it is represent®! on 
coins of Theodosius as encircling his helmet) ; but in 
all probability this was not the state crown (2 Sam. 
xii. 30), although used in the coronation of Joasli 
(2 K. xi. 12). Kitto supposes that the state crown 
may have lieen in the jiosscshion of Athallah ; but 
perhaps wc ought not to lay any great stress on the 
woiri in this place, especially as it is very likely 
that the stati* crown was kept in the Temple. 

In Esth. i. 11, ii. 17, we have "IDS (Kfroptf, 
•clSapts) for the turbim {irroX^ fivfffflvrif vi. 8) 
worn by the Pcraiari king, queen, or other eminoiit 
iK'raons to whom it was conceded as a special favour 
(yiii. 15, 8i(£8v/Lia ^itroivov irop^vpovt/). The 
diadem of the king differ®! from that of others in 
hjiving an erect triangular peak {icvp^wrla, Aristoiih. 
\ ol ficurtksls pAvov hpB^y 4^6pouy 
n^ptraix, ol 8b trrparrrYol KtKKipdyriVj Sn!d. 

s. V, rlapUt and Hesych.), Possibly the ^^3*13 of 
Dm. iii. 21 is a tiani (as in LXX., where liovvcver 
h-usiuR and others the wonls koI ridpais 
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icol mpiKtntjiiitri), A. V. “hat." Some rander it 
by tibiale or catceamentum. Schleusner suggests 
tliat Kpd»fiv\os nmy la* derived from it. The tiara 
generally had pendent flaps falling on the shoulders, 
(See Paschaliiis, de Corona, p. 573 ; Drissoiiius, de 
Kegn. Pars., &<\ ; Layai-d, ii. 320 ; Scairhus 
Myrothec. iii. 38; Fabriciiis, Bibl. Ant. xiv. 13). 

The words D’^atD 'm*® in Kz. xxiii. 15 
mean long and flowing turbans of gorgeous colours 
(LXX. irapdfiavTa, where a better reading is 
ndpai jSaTTttf). [CROWN.] [F. W. F.] 



Obvvne of Tvlrmlrnchm nf Ti^nmi-N king of Syrin. IKiul of king 
witli Uliuli'in, to tliii nglit. 

DIAL (ni!?8D ; dvafiae/iol ; Imrologinin). The 
woiil is the same as that rendered “stejis” in 
A. V. (Ex. XX. 2G; 1 TC. x. 19), and “ degrees” in 
A. V. (2 K. XX. 9, 10, 11; Is. xxxviii. 8), whore, 
to give a consistent rendering, we should read with 
the margin the “ ilegrces” rather than the “ dial ” 
of Ahaz. In the absenee of any materials for de- 
termining the shape and structure of the solar in- 
strument, which ceitainly appears intended, the 
best cotii’se is to follow the most strictly natural 
meaning of the wonls, and to consider with Cyril 
of Alexandria and Jerome (Cemm. on Is. ^cxxviii. 
8), that the were really staira, and that 

the shallow (perhaps of some column or obelisk 
on the tbp) fell on a greater or smaller number 
of them according as the sun was low or high. 
The teiTace of a palace might easily be thus or- 
namented. Ahaz's tastes seem to have led him 
in pursuit of foreign curiosities (2 K. xvi. 10), 
and his intimacy with Tiglath-Pileser g^v'^e him 
probably an opportunity of procuring from As- 
syria the pattern of some such structui-e; and 
this might rctidily lead the “ princes of Babylon” 
(2 Cln*. xxxii, 31) to “ inquire of tlie wonder,” viz. 
the alteration of the shadow, in the reign of Heze- 
kiah. Henidotus (ii, 109) mentions tliat the Egyp- 
tians receiviKi from the Babylonians the ttJAos and 
the yydtpiavj and the division of the day into twelve 
houra. Of such division, however, the 0. T. con- 
tains no undoubted trace, nor does any woid proveil 
to be equivalent to the “ hour ” occur in flic coui'se 
of It, although it is possible that I's. cii. 1 1 , and cix. 
23, may contain allusion to the progress of a shallow 
as measuring diuiiial time. In John xi. 9 the day 
is spoken of as consisting of twelve hours. As 
regards the physical character of the sign of the 
retiugression of the shadow in Is. xxxviii. 8, it 
seems useless to attcippt to anal^ it ; no doubt 
an alteration in the inclination of the gnomon, or 
column, &c., might easily effect such an apparent 
retrogression ; but the whole idea, which is that of 
Divine iiitei ference with the course of nature in 
behalf of the king, resists such an attempt to bring 
it within the compass of mindianism. 

It lias been suggested that the 0^^1311 of Is. xvii. 

2 F *2 
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8, xxvii. 9 ; Ez. vi. 4, 6, n*n(lp»ed in the margin of 
the A. V. “ suri-inuigch/’ were giiomous to luwusure 
time (Jahn, Arcluu'ol. i. i. 5:^9), but there se<*nw 
no lulequatc grouml lor this theory. [H. 11.] 

DIAMOND ; Xouriri ^ ; jaspis), a pre- 

cious stone, the tliinl in the sccniul row on the 
bi east-plate of tl»c lligh-priest (Ex. xxviii. 18, 
xxxix. 11), and montioiuHl by Ezekiel (xxviii. 13) 
among tlic pn'cious stories of the king of Tyi-o. 
(u'seniiis has initieeil the diliiciilty of identifying 
the terms useil in the versions for each of the 
Hebrew names of precious stones in the above pas* 
sages, the tianslatru's or tnuisciilrers having a]>)K\- 
rontly alterwl the onlcr in wliicli they stand, 
lamris seems to be the word in the LXX. corre- 
sponding to , but most ancient commenfcators 
give Syv(, 6v6x^^^* onychinus. Our translation, 
“ diamoinl,** is derived frem Eben Esra, and is 
defended by Braun (de Vest. Sacerd. ii. 13). 
Ksdisch (on Ex. p. r>3H) says “ perhaps Emerald.’* 

The etymology (from ubn, to strike, or crush) 
leails us to sup{X)se a hai*d stone. The emerald, 
which is of a grtvii colour, of various depths, is 
nearly as hard its the topaz, and sfcinds next to the 
ruhy in value. The sjinie authonty iloubts whether 
the art ot engraving on the diamond was known to 
the ancients, since they dul not even understand 
how to cut the ruhy. 

Ues[HJcting which is translated ** diamond*’ 

in Jer. xvii. 1, scirunder Adamant. [\V. 1).] 

DIA'NA. This Latin wonl, propeily rlenoting 
a Uoniaii divinity, is the representative of the 
Greek Artemis (’'Aprc/iij), the tutelary gotldess of 
the Ephesians, who plays so imporhuit a part In 
the narrative of Acts xix. The Ephesian Diana 
was, however, regaulcd as invosteil with very dif- 
ferent attributes, and made the object of a diflereut 
woi-sliip, from the onliiiary Diana of tlte Greeks, 
and is rather perhaps ht be identilied with Astarte 
and other female divinities of the Eiust. K. O. M idler 
says {/fist, of the Doritinst i. 403, Eng. tmns.), 
“ eveiything that is related of this deity is singular 
and foreign to the Greeks.” 

Guhl, indeed (Ephesiica, 78-8G), hikes the con- 
trary view, and endcavoui’s in almost all points to 
identify her with the true Greek goddess. And in 
some respi-cts there was doubtless a fusion of the 
two. Diana was tlic goddess of rivers, of }iools, 
and of harbours; and these conditions are satisfied 
by the situation of the sanctuary at E[)hesus. 
Corcssus, one of the hilis on which the city stood, 
is connected by Stephanus Byzantinus with K6pii. 
We may nder also to the popular notion that, 
when the temple was bunit on the night of Alex- 
ander’s birth, the calamity occurred because the 
goddess was absent in tlic chai'acter of Luciiui. 
Again, on coins of Ephesus we sometimes find her 
exhibited as a liuntre.s.s and with a stag. But tlic 
true Ephesian Diana is represented in a form en- 
tirely alien from Greek art. St. .Terome’s woixls 
are {Fraefat. ad Ephes.\ “ Scribebat Baulus ad 
Ephesios Ih'atiam coicntes, non lianc venatrieem, 
quae areum tenet ut siiccinctn est, sed istam 
multwmmrniamt quam Graeci TroXifuuriov vocant, 
ut scilicet ex ipsn eiligie meiitireiitur omnium earn 
bestiarura et viventium esse mitricem.** Guhl in- 
decfl siipiKisej this mode of r(>presentation to have 
reference simply hi the fountains over which the 
goddess pi’esided. coiioeiving the multiplication of 
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breasts hi be similar to the multiplication of eyes 
ill Argus or of beads in Typlioeus. But the corm't 
vii*w is undoubtedly that which tixsiU tlii^ |x*culiar 
fium as a symbol of the lacKluctivc and nutritive 
jMiwei-s of nature. This is the tbrm under which 
the Ephesian Diana, so called for distinction, was 
always represented, wherever worahipped ; and tlie 
woi-sliip extended to many places, such as Samos, 
Mitylciic, Perga, Hierapolis, and Gortyiia, to men- 
tion those only which occur in the N. T. or the 
Apocrypha. The com below will gi\i* some notion 
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of the image, which was gioh'sqiic and archaic in 
chai-acter. The head wore a miiial crown, each 
hand held a bar of metal, and tin* lower }>art ended 
ill a rude block covered with liguies of aiiinials 
and mystic inscriptions. This idol was rcguidt-d as 
an obJtH't of )M>culiai sanctity, and was ladicvcd to 
have fallen down fium iu-aven (tow AiOTrerows, 
Acts xlx. 35). 

The Oriental character of the goddess is shown 
by the natuie of her hieiarchy, which consisteil tif 
women and eumiclis, the fornier calk'd MeA^crirai, 
the latter Me7iijSw^oi. At their head was a higli- 
pricst called ’E otot^k. These toi ms ha\e jirobahly 
some connexion witli tlic fact that the U-o was 
sacieil lo tln‘ Epliesiaii Diana (Aristoph. Ran. 
1273). For the temple considered as a woik of 
art we must lefei to the article Kpuksl'S. No 
arms were allowinl to be worn in its piecmets. 
No bloody sacrifices weic otleied. Here also, as m 
the temple of Apollo at IXijdme, were the piivileges 
of asylum. This is indit:ati*d on some of the coins 
of Ephesus (Akernian, m Trans, of the Nummnatic 
Soc. 1841) ; and we find an interesting proof of 
tlie continuance of those privileges in iiii]x>rial 
times in Tiic. Ann. iii, GI (Strab. xiv, G41 ; Pans, 
vii. 2 ; (Me. Verr. ii. 33). The temple had a large 
reveiinc frem endowments of various kiiuLs. It was 
also the public treasury of the city, and was le- 
gardwl as the safest IkuiR for private individuals. 

Tlu* cry of the mob (Acts xi,K. 28), “ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians !*' and the strong expression 
in ver. 27, “whom nil Asia and the world wor- 
shipjHdh,” may be abiindtUiily illustrated frem a 
variety of sourc(*s. 'riie tei-m fitydKti wtis evi- 
dently a title of honour recognised ns liclonging to 
the Ephesi.-m goddess. Wc find it in inscriptions 
(as in Bocckh, Corp, /me. 29G3, c.), and in 
Xenophon’s Kphesiaca^ i. 11. (For the Ephesian 
Xenophon, see Dirt, of Ifiog, and MythoL) As to 
the enthusiasm with which “ all Asia ** reganled 
this woi-ship, independently of the fact that Ephesus 
was the capital of the province, we may refer to 
such pa.ssages as the following : 6 rrjs *Atrids wodr, 
Corp. Inso. 1. e . ; “ oommuniter a civifutibus Asiae 
factum," Liv. i. 45; “tota Asia extnicnte,” Plin. 
xvl. 79 ; “ teura a tota Asia,” ib. xxxvi. 21. As 
to the notoriety of the worship threughout “ the 
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woiM,” P.iusaiiias tells us (iv. Ill) that the Ephe- 
sian Diana was more honoured privately than any 
other deity, which accounts for the hirge iiuuiu- 
facture and wide-spicad sale of the “ silver shrines** 
inentioiieil by St. Luke (vcr. 2t), and not by him 
only. This sjiecitic woit,hip was publicly adopted 
alMJ, as w'e have seen, in various and distant pbmes: 
nor ought wu to omit the games celehnitcd at 
Kphosiis in connexion with it, or the treaties made 
with other cities on this hal f- religious, half-politi«il 
biisis. [J. S. II.J 

DTBTA'IM ; AffiriKaifi ; Dehdaim), 

niotlier of Ilosca's wife tlonier (Hos. i. 3). 

JJTIVLATII (accui-ately Diulaii, the 

wold in the text hi>ing = “ to Diblah ;** 

I)ehl(ithit\ a place named only in Ez. 
\i. 1-1, as if situated at one of the extremities of 
the land of Israel ; — “ I will .... make the land 
tle^date .... * from * the wilderness (^Mtdbar) to 
Dihl.ih.” The won! Mulbitr being frequently used 
tbi the nomad counti y ou the south and south-east 
of Palestine, it is natural to infer that Diblali 
in the noith. To this position Bctlwliblathaim 
or AlinoiMliblathaiin in Aloab on the east of the 
Dead Sea, are obviously unsuitable ; and iude<‘d a 
]il.ic(* which like Diblatbaiin was on the extieinc 
east border of Moab, and never included even in 
tho allotments of Keiihen or (hnl, could hardly be 
choscii a? a landmaik of the boundaiy of Israel. 
The only name in the north at all like it is Rihlah, 
and the lettora D Cn) and it (1) are so much 
alike and so ficquently " interchanged, owing to 
the caiclossness of copyists, that there is a strong 
p.ohability that Uiblali is the right ri'ading. The 
c»>njecture is due to .Toromc {Comm, in loc.)j but it 
has Im'CU endorsed by Michuolis, (lescnius, and other 
scholars ((les. T/u:s. 312; and sec Davidson, JJab, 
7’i‘itf Mz. vi. T4). Ilihlah, though an ohl town, is not 
lieiinl of during the early and middle course of Jewish 
liistory, but shortly before the date of Ezekiel’s pro- 
phecy it had stalled into a terrible piomineucc 
from its being the scene of the cruelties iiitlictcd on 
the last king of Judah, and of the mass.acres of the 
priests and chief men ot Jeiusaleni perpetrated theic 
by onlcr of the king of TUbyloii. [G.] 

Dl'BON Aatj3«i', Afifit&y; Difion), a 

town Oil the cast side of Joiilan, in the rich pas- 
toral country, whicii was taken poiwcbsion of and 
rebuilt by the children of (hul (Num. xxxii. 3, 
34). Kiom this circumstance it pos.',ihly received 
the name of Dibon-qad. Its first mention is in 
the ancient fragment of poetry Num. xxi. 30, and 
from this it appears to have belonged originally to 
the Moabites. The tribes of Reuben and Gad 
being both engaged in pastoial pursuits are not 
likely to have observed the division of towns ori- 
ginally made with^he same strictness as the more 
settled people on the west, and acconliiigly we find 
Dibon counted to Reuben in the lists of Joshua 
(xiii 9 — LXX. omits — 17). In tlie time of Isaiah 
aiyl Jeremiah, however, it was again in possession 
of Moab (Is. XV. 2 ; Jer. xlviil. 18, 22, comp. 24). 
In the same denunciations of Isaiah it appears, 
jiiolKihly, under the name of Dimon, M and B 

* See Drckl, Dimnah, &c. It is in the LXX. vcr- 
ePOn that the corruption of D into ll is most frequently 
^ ne observed ; Dishon to Rhison, Dodanim to Rho- 

rtloi, &c. &e. A case in point Is Riblah itself, which 
^in the LXX. is more often Ae/3Aa0a than T*«/5Aafld. 
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being convertible in Hebrew, and the change ad- 
mitting of a play, characteristic of the poetiy of 
Isaiah. The two names were both in existence in 
the lime of Jerome (comm, in Josh, xv., quoted by 
Reland, 735). The last passages appear to imlicate 
that Dibon was ou an elevated situation : not only is 
it expressly said to be a “ high place" (Is. xv. 2), 
but its inhabitants are bid to “come down** fioni 
their glory or their stronghold. Under the name 
of Dabon or Debon it is mentioned by Eusebius 
and Jerome in the Onomisticon. It was then u 
very large village irafifitytBris) be 3 'oiid tlie 

Arnon. In m<^ern times the name* />/u7>rt» has 
been discovcrwl by Scetzeu, Irby an<l Mangles 
(142), and Burckliardt {Syr, 372) as attached to 
extensive ruin.', on the Roman road, about three 
miles north of the Anion (^Wady Mudjeb), All 
agree, however, in describing these ruins as lying « 
low. 

2. One of the towns which was rc-inhabiled by 
the men of Judah after the return from laiptivity 
(Nell. xi. 25). Fiom its mention with Jekab- 
zeel, Moladah, and other towns of the south, 
there can be no doubt tliat it is identical with 
DlMONAIf. [G.J 

DriioN-0 AD (^a fl'*?; AaijSdivriS; Ihkm- 

yod), one of the lial ling-places of the Isra elites. 
It wjus in Moab iM'tvvecn Ijk-auauim and AbMoX- 
niBLATiiAiM (Nuin. xxxiii. 45, 46). It was no 
doubt the same plac*o wdiich is generally eallcd 
Dibon ; but whether it rweiveil tlie name of Gad 
from the tribe, or originally {lossesscd it, cannot be 
asceitaimHi. [G.] 

DIB'llI ; Mn), a Dniiite, 

father of ^lielomith, a woman who had mairied an 
Egy]>tiaii and whose son was stoned for having 
** blasphemed the Nmnc** [*.(?. of Jehovah] (Lev. 
xxiv. 11). 

DIDKACHMON (mpaxfioy -y didrachma), 
[Monicv; Siikkkl.] 

DID'YMIJS (AlSufios), that is, t/ic Ticittf a 
suniamc of the ajKistle Thomas (Joliii xi. 10, xx. 24, 
xxi. 2). [Thomas.] 

DIK'I.AH (nVp-!!; A./tAd ; Darla ; Gen. x. 
27; 1 Clir. i. 21), a son of Jokbui, whose settle- 
ments, in common with tliose of the otlicr sons of 
Jokian, must be lookeil for in Arabia. The name 
in Hebrew signifies “ a ^xilia-trcCf* and the cognate 

woixl in Arabic (XX5 a)» “ ® palm-tree nbfnnidmj 
uith fruit:** hence it is thought that Diklah is ? 
part of Arabia containing many palm-trees, 'riie 
city ^oivlicw, in the north-west of Arabia Kelix, 
htis been suggested as preseiwing the Joktaiiite 
name (Boch. Phaleg^ ii. 22) ; but Bochart., and 
aftt^r him Gesenius, lefer the descendants of Diklah 
to the Minaci, a people of Arabia Felix inhabit- 
ing a palmiferous country. Whether we follow 
Bochart and most others in placing the Minaei on 
the east boixlere of the ffijdzy southwairis townitls 
the Ycmrn^ or follow Fresnel in his identification 
of tlic 'WMce Doan with the temtojy of this 
people, the connexion of the la* ter with Diklah is 
uucertniii and unsatisfactory. No trace of Diklah 
is known to exist in Arabic works, except the men- 
tion of a place called Dakalah XX»a = in 

El-Ycnuimeh (Aamooji, s. ».), with many i)alm- 
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trees {MarasU, s. v.). ** Nakhjeh ** 

sigiiilie^ a palni-tive, and is the name of many places, 
c^i)eeially Nakhkh cl-Ycmdneciich, and Sakhleh 
cshS/itiintri/eh (lierc moimiin;; the Southevn and 
Nortlierii Nakhleh), two well-known towns situate 
near meh other. According to sonic, the former 
wjw a seat of the worship of Isl-f.dtt, and a settle- 
ment of tlic trilic of Thakeef; and in a tr.idition of 
Mohammad's, this tribe was not of iinmixcd Ish- 
niaclitv blood, but one of four whicli he thus c\- 
repts ; — “ All the Arabs are [descendwl] from Ish- 
mael, except" four tribes; Sulaf [Shcleph], llad- 
rainawt [Hazamiaveth], KUArwdh [?], and Tha- 
keef’* ez-Pjemdn, bis). 

Therefore, 1. Diklah may jirobably be recovered 
in the place called l>ikalah above mentioned; or, 
IHis'.ibiy, 2. in one of the places named Nakldch. 

A discussion of the vexed and intricate question 
of the Minaei is beyond the limits of this aidicle ; 
but as they are regarded by some authorities of 
high repute as representing Diklah, it is im|K)rtant 
to recoi-d an idcntiiiaition of their true position. 
This has hithei-tn never been done ; those who IiJive 
written on the subject having argued on the vasuc 
and contradictory statemcnis of the (ireek gco- 
graphera, from the fact that no native mention of 
so important a people iis the Minaei had been dis- 
<‘Overed (cf. llochart, PImIcaj; Fresnel’s LHtreSy 
Joumtil Asintiqne ; Jomard, A'xsai, in Mengin’s 
Hist, lie t*E(j}/ptp, vol. iii. ; Caussin, Essai, &c.). 
There is, however, a city and iieojde in the Yemen 
which appear to correspond in every respect to the 
position and name of the Mina(‘i. The latter is 
written Mcivatoi, Mivaioi, and MivvaToit which 
may be fairly rendeied “ peo])le of MfiV, of Mu', 
and of Mivv while the Hrst exhibits the sound of 
a diplithong, or an attempt at a diphthong. ’J'hc 
Greek account pliices them, generally, between the 
Salxicans (identified with Seha, or Ma-nb: see 
Arauia) and the Erythraean Sea. It is therefore 
remarkable that Avhere it should be .souglit we find 
a city with a fortress, called Ma*cen, or 




I {EdtnooSf Afardsidf s. v.), well-known, and 


therefore not carefully described in the Arabic geo- 
gnipliifxtl dictionancs, but apparently near <S*fw’a ,* 
and further that in the same province arc situate the 


town of Mo*eyn i abbr. dim. of the former), 

whence the Uenee-Mo*cyn ; and the town of 
Ma*eench (fern, of McCeen). The gent. n. would 
be Mit'ecnee, &c. The township in which are the 
Jitter two places is named Sinhdn {comp. Niebuhr, 
Descr. 201) which was one of the confcdemtioii 


formed by the ancient tribe of Jenb, ^ (Afa- 
msW, 3. ».), grandson of Kahldn, who was brother 
of Dimyei* the Jukhinite. 'rhis idcntificafioa is 
recbncilcable with all that is known of the Minaei. 
See further in ait. Uzal. [E. S. I*.] 

DILmN AoA<l»; Alex. AaXadv; 

J)cleHn)f one of the <aties of Judah, in the Shcfeluh 
or low country (Josh. xv. 38). IfGescuius's inter- 
pretation, ** goiml,” or “ cucumber,” bo correct, the 
name is very suitable for a place situated in that ; 
rich distri(‘t. It is not cIsowIkmc mentioned, nor 
has it been subscipiently idciitiHed with certainty. 
V’an de Velde (ii. 100) sutigests that it may be 


the modem pla<« Tim (KiejK'rt’s map in Ivobiiison, 
B. Timu\ about thnn^ miles north of Tcll-cs-Safich in 
thcniaiitime jdain olT*hilisti.i, south of Eki-on. [(!.] 

DIM'NAil (n^D'n ; Vat. omits; Alex. Sa/xi/a; 
Damna)^ a city iu the tiibe of Zebulun, given to 
the Mermite Levites (Josh, xxi. 35). The name 
does not occur in the list, of cities belonging to 
the tribe (Josh. xix. 10-16). In the list of Le- 
vitical cities in J Chr. vi. 77 occurs Rimmon, 
.accurately Kimmorio (WiDl), which may possibly 
be a vaiiation of Dimiiab, T being oflen changed 
into *1. In this case Kimmon is probably the real 
name (Beitheau, Cftronik, 72, 3 ; Movers, Chronik. 
72). [0.] 

DI'MON, TiiK W'ATERS OF 'D ; rh 

SBa>p rh Atipt&U] Alex. 'Pe/i/twr; Bitjon)^ some 
strejuns on tlie e.ist of Ihe Desid Sea, in the Ian«l 
of Moiib, against which Isaiah is here uttering 
<lenunciattons (Is. xv. 9). From Diboii being 
named in verse 2 of this chapter, as well as in the 
lists of Moabite towns in Jer. xlviii., and no })lnee 
nmned Dimon being elsewhere mentioned as be- 
longing to Moab, (lesenius (Comment, ufjcr ,Tes. 
534) conjectures that the two names aiu the 
same, the fomi “Diinoii” being umhI for tlie s.ake 
of the j)lay between it and the word Dam 
« blood.” [Driio:^, 1.] [G.] 

DIMO'NAH (njID'*! ; ‘Pty/id ; Alex, hiptava ; 
Diinona)f a city in the south of Jiuiah, the pait 
boixlerlng on the desert of Idumaea (Josh. xv. 22). 
Dinionah is mcntioneil in the On/tmasticont but 
was evidently not known to Eusebius and Jerome, 
nor has it been identified in later times. It pro- 
Kibly occurs under the altered name of DiBON iu 
Nell. xi. 25. [G.] 

DI'NAH (njn» judged or avemjedy from the 
same root .as Dan ; Ativa ; Dind)^ the daughtiu’ 
of Jacob by I.eah (Gen. xxx. 21). She accom- 
panied her father fiom Mesopotamia to Canaan, 
and, having ventured among the inhabitants, wjus 
violated by Shcchein the son of Ilamor, the chief- 
fciin of the teiritory in which her father had 
settled (Gen. xxxiv.). Her age at this time, 
judging by the subsequent notice of Josejih’s age 
(Gen, xxxvii, 2), may liave been from 13 to 15, 
the ordinary period of marriage iu Eastcin wun- 
tries (l.nne’s Mod, Egypt, i. 208). Shechem pro- 
posed to make tlie usual reparation by laying a 
sum to the fatlier and marrying her (Gen. xxxiv. 
12); such repanation wouhl have b<*en deemed 
suflicient under the jMosnic law (Dent. xxii. 28, 29) 
.among the inembei's of the Hebrew nation. But 
in this case the suitor was an alien, and the crown 
of the offence consisted in its having been com- 
mitted by an alien against the/avoured people of 
God ; he Iiad “ wrought folly in Israel ” (xxxiv. 7). 
The proposals of Hamor, who acted as his deputy, 
were framed on the recognition of the hithcito 
complete separation of the two peoples; he piai- 
powKl the fusion of the two by the cstiblishment 
of the. rights of intermarriage and commerce ; .just 
as among the Romans Xh&jus connnbii and the jus 
commercii constituted the essence of civitas. The 
sons of Jacob, bent upon revenge, availed them- 
selves of the eagerness, which Shechem showed, 
to effect their pinjHxse ; they demanded, ns a condi- 
t'on of the projiosed union, tlie circiuncision of the 
t;li(chcmites ; the piiictieo could not have been 
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uiikiioivii to the Hivitcs, for the l^hooniriniis (Her. ii. 
104), niid juvUihly iiiost of the Ciinaiinite tril)cs 
wcie fjieiunciswi. They theretore a&sented; suid 
«u the thinl day, \vl>on the iwiin aiul lever rwsiilt- 
injj: from the upemtiuu were at the liiijhcst [CTu- 
(’UMCISIon], Simoon and Levi, own i)i*otlu*i!j to 
Diiiali, {to .JoM'phus ohsovves {Ant. i. 21 , §1 ; dfxo- 
jXTjrpioi iL6(\<f>oi), attacked th<Mn uncxjH'ctodly, 
slow all the males and jilnndcrod their city. Jacobs 
tcinark (ver. .40} does U(jt imply any ^uiltine.s$ oj. 
the |K\rt of his sons in this Iriinsictioii ; for the 
hr<»llu*rs were regarded as the proiwr guanliJlns of 
their .sister’.s honour, ns is .still the ca.se among the 
r$edt)iiins; hut he dieadod the revenge of the iioigh- 
boiuing j)oo]»tes, and even of the family of Hainor, 
.stnne of whom npiiear to have surviA'inl the mai.- 
.sacre (Judg. ix. 2d). Ilis escape, which was won- 
diTfiil, considering the extreme ligour with which | 
the l;iws of hloo 1-reveiige have ill all age.s prevailetl 
in the Last [BmoD-UKVKNUK], is asciilsHl to the 
.spi'cial interftj-eiice of Jehovah (xxxv. Jo- 
s.»‘plius omits all refercnct* to the treachery of the 
son.s of Jacohaiid explains the easy captuieof the city 
as ociMirring during the cclehialion of a feast {Ant. 
I. 21, §2). 'Ihe object for which this narnitivc 
is uituKlnced into the hook of (loncsis probably is, 
putly lo explain the allusion in Cen. xlix. 6-7, and j 
piirtly to oxhihit the couscipiences of any itssocia- j 
tion on the jiart of the Hebrews with the heathen.s 
about them. Kw.ald {(renahk'hto, i. 4d8) assumes 
that the historical foundation of the uarmtive was 
fuuiishcil by an actual fusion of the nomad Uundites 
with tlie aborigines of Shcchem, on the grouml that 
the daughters of the |viti iarclis are geiieially no- 
ticed with an ethnological view; the form in which 
the iiairative app<*jii.s k'iiig merely the ciilouriiig of 
a late author; such a view appeal’s to us perfwtly 
inconsistent with the letter and the spirit of the 
text. [VV. L. B.] , 

DBNAITKS Aeiyami; Dinaei, Ezr. 

If. 9), the inme of some of the Cuthaean coloni.st.s 
who WfS-e id.ieed in ihe cities of Samaria by the 
Assyrian governor, after the conquest and captivity 
of t he ten trilMXs under Sh.almaneser. They i emaiueil 
under the dominion of Persia, and united with their 
felluw-coloiii.sts in ojiposition to the Jews ; but 
nothing moix* is known of them. Junius {Comm, 
in xvithout any authority, iileiitifies them 

Avith the ijcoplc known to geographers by the name 
Pennani. [W. A. \V.] 

DTNIIA'HAII (nan^'l ; Aei^i/a/3<£ ; Dcnaba ; 
Ben. Axxvi. .42 ; 1 Chr. i. 4.4), the capital city, and 
probably the birthplace, of Bela, son of Beor, king 
of Edom. Vmsebius {Onomnstierm, s. r.) mentions 
a vill.age Diumea (Damnuha, .Terome), eight miles 
from Aroopolis, or Ar of Moab (on the mid to Anion: 
Jerome), and another on Mount Poor, seven miles 
from Eshus (lleshhon) ; but neither of these has 
claim to be the Diiiliabdi of Scripture. R. Joseph, in 
his Targiim (on 1 Clir. i. 4.4, ed. Wilkins), finds a sig- 
nificance in the mime. After identifying Balaam the 
son of Bear with Laban the Syrian, he adds, “ And 
the name of his cnpitid city was Dinbabah, for it 
was given him as a present.” With 

as little probability (Icscnius conjectured that it 
might .signify daminuSy i. e. locia direptionis, i. c. 
pracdmvm laiihulnm The name is not uncommon 
■among Semitic races. Ptolemy (v. 15, §24) men- 
tions Awdfia in Palmyrene Syria, ai^rwards a 
bishop’s see; and according to Zosimus (iii. 27) there 
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\va.s a Aavd$7t in Babylonia. (Knobcl, Genesis.) 
y Y 

The Peshito Syriac hasOOXiiit, Daihnhy piobably 
a uibtake for [W. A. W.] 

UIONYS'IA {Aiovifffiay Pacc/iantdin), “ the. 
feast of Ihicchus,” which was celobrate<l, c.sjtec.ially 
ill later times, with wild extravagance and licen- 
tious entimsiasm. Women, as well as men, joined 
in tlie proccs.sioiis {Oicuroi), acting the (lart of 
Maenads, crowned with ivy and bearing the thyrsus 
(cf. Ovid, Fast. iii. 767 II. ; Broudkh. ad Tib. iii. 
ti. 2, who gives a com of A/fimicni, bearing a 
head of Dionysus croxvnod with ivy); and the 
phallus was a princi])al object in the train (Herod, 
li. 4K, 49). shortly before tlie persecution of 
Autiochus Epi}ili:mcs, 108 Jt.c., in which the Jews 
“ were comjiclleil to go in pi*occssiou to Bacchus 
carrying ivy” (2 Mace. vi. 7), the secret eelc- 
bnition of the Bacchanalia in Italy hud been le- 
veided to the Roman senate (u.c. 186). The 
whole state Ava.s alanned by the description of the 
c.xce.sses with which the festival was attended (J Jv. 
xxxix. 8 ff.), .and a decree xvius passed Ibi bidding its 
objscn'ancc In liome or Italy. This fact oilers the 
best commentary on the conduct of Autiochus; for 
it is evident that rites which wen* felt to be in- 
comiKiliblo with the wimparative .siiiqilicity of early 
Roman worship must have been peculiarly revolt- 
ing to Jews of the Ihusinoiiaeon age (cf. Herod, iv. 
79, 'S.KvBat TOO Wpi ''EAX»?<rio ovttBl- 

CoviTt). [B. V\ W.j 

DIONYSIUS TIIR AREOPAOITK 
{Aioyvffios b * AptowaylrriSf Acts xvli. 44), an 
eminent Athenian, convertcil to Chiistiariity by 
the ])reaching of St, Paul. Euseb. (//. K. iii. 4) 
maki>s him, on the authority of l)iony.siiis, bi.sbnp of 
(/Oiinth, to liaVc been fii*st bishop of Athens (roc 
also ff. JC. iv. 24). Acconling to a latei* tniditioii 
givini in Ihe mai tyrologii's on the iiiithoiity of 
Aristides the ii{M)Iog{st, he suireved martynloin at 
Athens. On the writings whieh were once suj»po.swl 
to h.ave ha<l Dionysius for their author, but which 
ia\* now confessed to be spurious, and the pioduc- 
tioii of some neo-PIatoiiists of the 6lh ceiituiy, sec 
an eluboiate discussion in Herzog’.s ; 

and for further legends resiiwting himsedf, Siiid.'is 
sub mv’, and tlie article in tli(‘ JJicliomnf of Tio- 
(jraph;! and Mniholo<jy. [II. A.] * 

DIONY'SUS (Anfyvtrof, AniyvtroSy of uneer- 
tain derivation), also railed Bacchus (BdKXos, 
"JaKxos, the noisy yod: after the time of Hero- 
dotus), was ju'operly the gisl of wine. In Homer 
he appeal’s simply sus the “ freii/Jwl ” gtxl (//. vi. 
1.42), arnl yet “a joy to mortals” (//. xiv. .42.')) ; 
but in later times tlie most vaiie«l .attributos weie 
ciMitred in him as the soiu’cu of the luxuriant fer- 
tility of nature, and the god of civilization, gla<l- 
ness, and inspiration. 'J’he eastern wanderings of 
Dionysus ai’o well known (Stiab. xv. 7, p. 687; 
Diet. Bioyr. s. v.), but they do not seem to have 
left any special in Pak'stine (yet cf. Luc. 

de fSyria Jk'a, p. 886, etl. BeneiL). His worebip, 
however, was gicatly modified by the iiicorporation 
of k^isterii elements, and iLshumod the twotbhl fonn 
of wild orgies [D 19 NV 8 IA] and mystic riti«. To 
the .lew Ibonysus would necessarily appear ns the 
cmlKxlimeut of paganism in its most material shape, 
sanctioning the most tumultunns pas.sions ainl the 
woi-bt excesses. Thus Tacitus {Hist. v. .6) rejects 
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the tradition that the Jews worshipped Itacchus 
(^fiiberum pntren; cf. l*lnt. Qiiaest, Cotiv. iv. 
on the ground of the “ entire divei*sity of their 
principles” (wqmqmin congnutniilms institutis), 
thougii he interprets this diilcivnce to their dis- 
cmlit. The eonsciousness of the fundameiitnl oppo- 
sition of the (lod of Ismel nnd iJiinnysus explains the 
punislnnent which Ptolemaeus Philopator inflictcil 
on the Jews (3 Macc. ii. “ bninding them with 
the ivy-leaf of Dionysus,” though Dionysus may 
have b^n the patron god of the Ptolemies ((Irimm, 
on the Macc.). And it must have boon from the 
same cii'cumstancc that Nicanor is said to have 
threatened to cixrt a temple of Dionysus upon the 
site of the Temple at Jerusalem (2 Macc. xiv. 33). 

[B. F. W.] 

DIOSCORIN'TIUUS. [MoNriis.] 

DIOT'REPHES (Atorpe^^r), a (Christian 
mentioned in .3 John 9, as ^tAoirpwrciSwi/ in some 
church to which St. John had written, and which, 
on account of his intluenre, did not receive the 
apostle’s authority, nor the messengers which he 
had sent. It is entirely micerbiin what church 
is meant, as it is who (jiuiis was, to whom the 
epistle is addressed. [(IaiUS.] [II. A.] 

DISCIPLE. [Education ; SetrooTjs.] 

DISCUS (^la'Kos)^ one of the exercises in the 
(Ireciau gymnasia, which Jason the high-priest in- 
tioduccd among tlie Jews in the time of Antiochns 
Epiphanes, and which he imfucod even the priests 
to practise (2 Macc. iv. 14). The discus was a 
circular pl.ate of stone or metal, made for throwing 
to a distance as an evneiso of strength and dex- 
terity. ft wa.s indeed one of the principal gym- 
nastic exercises of the 0 reeks, and was pr^ictised in 
the heroic age. (For detaiij, and authoritie.s, see 
Diet, of Or. 4" Jiom, Ant. s, v.) 



DISEASES. [Medicine.] 

DISH. 1. ^QD, Gesen. p, 965: see Basin. 
2. nn^x, in plur. oily nln^x, h’r6x. or nnVx; 
vHplirKti, 6 ii\d$affrpos, vas^ Icbes. 3. 

: see CiiAKUKit. 
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In N. T. rpv^Klov, Matt. xxvi. 23, Murk xiv. 
20. In anci(‘iit Egypt, mid also in Judaea, guests 
at. the fable handled their food with the fingers, 
but spoons were used for soup or other liquid food, 
when required (Wilkinson, Anc. Jig. i. 181, 2nd 
ed.). The s«ime is the case in modem I‘’gypt. Each 
liemn breaks off a small piece of bread, dips it in 
the di.sh,niid then conveys it to his mouth, together 
with a small portion of the meat or other contents 
of the di.sh. To pick out a delicate morsel and 
hand it to a friend is esteemed a compliment, and to 
refuse such an oilcring is contrqiy to good maimers. 
Judas dipjiing his hand in the same dish with our 
Loixl was showing es])eoial friendliness and intimacy. 
Tpv$\iou is used in LXX. for Hiyp, sometimes in 
.\. V. “charger” (Ex. xxv. 29; Num. iv. 7, vii. 
13, 19). This is also rendered HoriltXri or h.alf 
sextariuB, ». e. probably a cup or flask rather than a 
dish, rpvfiXioy is in Vulg. Matt. xwi. 23, 
ptvvpsis; in Mark xiv. 20, caiinm. Sclileiisner, 
Zcjp. in N. T. Tpv$\iov (Lane, Mod. Eg. i. 19:»; 
(3iardiu, Votj. iv. .53, 54 ; Xiehuhr, Dcscr. do 
VArab. 4G). [lUsix.] [U. W. ?.] 

DIS'IIAN ; 'Pi(r<by; the youngest 

son of Seir the Jlorite (Gen. xxxvi. 21, 28, 30; 
1 (nir. i. 38, 42). [\V. L. B.] 

DIS'HON Avifftiv; Dison). 1. The 

fifth son of Soil' (Gon. xxxvi. 21, 26, 30; 1 Chr. i. 
38). 2. The son of Anah and giandson of Seir 

((Jen. xxwi. 25 ; 1 (Jhr. i, 38). liishon and Dishan 
belong to the same root, which may possibly re- 
appear in the name Deisch iioticeil by Abulfeda 
{/list. Antcid. p. 196). The geographical posi- 
tion of the tribes descended from these patriarchs is 
uncertain. Knobol ( Comm, in toe.) placi*s them to 
E. and 8.E. of the Ovlf of Aknba, on the ground 
that the names of the sons of Dishon, E.slil)an, and 
Hemdan may be identified with Ustumy and Jln^ 
mcAdgy branches of the tribe of Oinran. 8uch 
identifications must be received with caution, as 
similar names are fVmnd in other parts of Arabia — 
Hamle, for in.stance, near Tayf, and again Ham- 
dan, which bears a still closer resemblance to the 
original name, near Sana (Burckhanlt’s Arnhin, i. 
156, ii. 376). [W. L. B.] 

DISPERSION, THE JEWS OF THE, 
or simply The Dispersion, was the general title 
applied to tho'je Jews who remained settled in 
foreign countries after the return from the Baby- 
lonian exile, and during the pen'od of the second 
Temple. The original woixl applied to these foreign 
settlers (n^j ; cf. Jer. xxiv. 5, xxviii. 4, &c.,from 
to strip naked ; .so Kn-1?J '33, Ezr. vi. 16) 
conveys the notion of spoliation and iJereavcment, as 
of men removed from the Temple and homo of their 
fathers ; but in the LXX. the ideas of .a ** sojouni- 
ing” (ficroiKctrfa) and of a “colony” {imoiKia) 
wore combined with that ofa** captivity ” (aix/^oXw- 
erfa), while the term “ dispersion” {iiatriropd, first 
in Dent, xxviii. 2.5, mgr ; cf. Jcr. xx'xiv. 17), which 
finally prevailetl, se(*mal to imply that the people 
thus scattered ** to the utmost parts of heaven ” 
(Dent. x\\. 4), “ in bondage among the Gentiles” 
(2 Macc. i. 27), and shut out fioin the full privi- 
leges of the chosen race (John vii, 35), should yet 
be as the seed sown for a future harvest (cf. Is. 
xlix. 6 Ileb.) in the strange lamls where they 
! found a tem|M»r.iry i-esting-place (I Pet. i. 1, 
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irapeiFiH'fi/iois JSicuriropas), Th(‘ s(‘liism wlii(‘h ha«l 
ilividcil thu Jii-ht kingdom was forgotten in the 
lesults of the general calamity. The <li.s|iei’sion 
WHS not limited to the exiles of Judali, but included 
“the twelve tribes” (Jam. i. 1, raiv SdStKa 
tpvAais rais 4v rp Staorirop^), which cxpies^sed the 
eonipleteiiess of the whole Jewibh nation (Acts xxvi. 
7 , rh 8aSeKd^u\oy). 

The Dispersion, as a distinct element influencing 
the entile character of the Jews, dates from the 
Babylonian exile. Unceitain legends point to etOilier 
settlements in Anibia, Ethiopia, and Abyssinia; but 
even if these 5<*ttlements were mtvlu, they were 
isf dated and casual, while the Disprsion, of which 
Babylon was the acknowledged centre, was the oufc- 
wanl proof that i\ faith hiul siicccQded to a kiruidoni, 
Apait fiom the neccssaiy influence which Jewish 
communities bound by coinmun laws, ennobled by 
the possession of the same tiuths, and aniinatiHl by 
kmdied hopes, must have exercised on the nations 
among whom they were si-atieicd, the diiliciilties 
wliich set aside the literal o])servancc of Ihe Mosaic 
ritual led to a wiilcr view of ihe scope of the law, 
aiul a stronger sense of its s^iintunl significance. 
()utwai*dly and inwaidly, by ils ellocts lx»th on the 
fientilcs and on the people of Isiacl, the Dispi'sioii 
a]H»e.\rs to have been the tleaiost piuvidential pre- 
paiatioii for the spiead of Christianity. 

But while the fact of a re(!ognise«i Dispersion 
must have W'eukenod tlie local and ceremonial in- 
fluences wdiich were essential to the first tumping 
of the peoi)lo of God, the Dispision was still TOund 
together in itself and to its mother country by 
religions ties. The Temple was the acknowle<lge<l 
ceutie of Jmlaism, and the faithful Jew everywhere 
eontributod tlic lialf-shekcl towards its maintenance 
(tI> SldpaxfAoUt Matt. xvii. ‘24 ; cf. Mishna, 
haliiH^ 7, 4; Jos. Aut, x\i. C) ; and, in pait at 
least, the ecclesiastical calendar was flxeil at Jeru- 
siileni, whence bcaeon-firos spread abroad the true 
ilatc of the new-moona (Mishna, Jiosh-ffashandf 2, 
4). The tribute was indeed the simplest and 
most striking outwm'd proof of the religious unity 
of the nation. Treasuries weie establish^ to receive 
the payments of different districts (Jos. Ant, XTiii. 
fl, 1 ; cf. Ant. xvi. 6, 5, 6), and the collected sums 
wei e forwaixlwl to Jemsalem, as in later times the 
Mahometan ofl'erings were sent to Mecca (Jost, 
Or^rh.d.Jiidenth. :i37 n.; Cic.pro F/acco, xxviii.). 

At the beginning of the Christian era the Dis- 
jwrrion was divided into three great .sections, the 
iiabyloTiian, the Syrian, the Egyptian. Precedence 
wa.s yielded to the firefc. The jealousy xvhich had 
originally existed between the poor who returned 
to Palestine and their wealthier countrymen at 
Babylon ha<l passed away, and (lamaliel wrote ** to 
the sons of the Dispersion in Babylonia, and to 
our brethren in Media . . . and to all the Dispi'siou 
of Israel ’* (Frankel, Monatsschrift, 1853, p. 413). 
lu’otn Babylon the Jews spread throughout Persia, 
Mttlia, and Parthia; but the settlements in China 
belong to a modeni date (Fnmkel, 1. c. p. 46.3). 
1 ho few details of their lii.story which hare been 
pivserved bear witness to their pix)sperity and in- 
fluence (Jos. Ant. xiii. 2, 2 f. xxdii. 9). No schools 
of Jeai-ning are noticed, but Ilillel the Elder and 
Nahum the Mede are mentioned as coming from 
Babylon to .Terusalem (Frankel). 

The Greek conquests in Asia extended the limits 
ot the Ihspersion. Sclcucus Nieator tixuisplanted 
huge Ixxlips of Jowi.sh colonists from Babylonia to 
the capitals of his wcblein previnces. His policy 
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was followed by his successor Aiitiodius the Great ; 
and the persecutions of Antioclnft £pi plumes only 
served to pu.sh forward the Jewish emigration to 
the remoter dk^tricts of his empire. In Armenia 
the Jews arrived at the gieatest dignities, and 
Nisibis became a new centre of colonization (Ki-ankcl, 
pp. 454-0). The Jews of Cappwlocia (I Pet. i. 1 ) 
nic lauiually mentioned in the Mishna; and a prince 
atifl princess of Adiabcue adopted the Jewish faith 
€>uly 30 yems betbre the destruction of the Temple 
(Jos. Ant. XX. 2). Large settlements of Jews were 
established in Cyprus, in the islands of tlie Acgaeiui 
(Ciw, Delos: Jos. Ant. xiv. 10), and on the western 
coast of Asia Minor (Ephesus, Miletus, Peigamus, 
lluiicam.ossus, Sardis : ,Jos. Ant. 1 . c. ). The llomtuis 
cxmflrmcd to them the pri\ileges which they had 
obtaincsl from the Syrian kings; and though they 
were cxposcnl to.snddm outbursts of popuiai' vio- 
lence (Jos. Ant. xviii. 9 ; B. J. vii. 3), the Jews 
of the Syrian provinces gradually formed a closer 
cotiuexion with their new homes, and together with 
tho Greek language adopted in many resjiccts Gieek 
ideas, [Hki.llnists.] 

This Hcllctilzing tendency, however, found its 
most free development at Alexandria [Ai<kx- 
ANDRiAj. The Jewish settlements established 
there by Alexander and Ptolemy I. becar^e the 
source of the African diNjicreion, which spieaa over 
the north 00.181 of Africa, and poihaps inland to 
Abyssinia (the Fiilashn). At Cyrene (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 7, 2, Jaso.v) and Berenice (Tripoli) the Jewish 
inhahitanii foimed a considerable portion of the 
population, and an inscription lately discovered at 
the latter place (FmnlceJ, p. 4‘22) speak/ of tlie 
justice and clemency wliich they receiv'ed from a 
Roman govenaor (cf. .Jos. Ant. xvi, 0, 5). 'I'he 
African Disfiersion, like all other Jews, preserved 
their vcnciation for the “holy city” (Philo, Leg. 
ad CaiduMy §36; m Flaco. c. 7), and recogniswl 
the universal claims of tho Temple by the annual 
tribute (Jos. 1, c.). But the distinction in language 
leii to wider diflcrences, which were averted in 
Babylon by the currency of mi Aiamaic dialect. 
The Sciiptures were no longer read on the Sahl)ath 
(Frankel, 420 ; Vorstndien, 52 tf.), and no Arc- 
signals conveyed the dates of the new -moons to 
Egypt (cf. Frankel, 419 ii.), . Still the national 
spirit of the African Jews was not destioyed. 
After the dastriiction of the Temple the Zealots 
found a rcc(‘])tion in Cyrene (.Joseph. B. J . vii. H ) ; 
and towaids the close of the i-eign of Trajan, A.n. 
115, the .Jewish population in Africa rose with ter- 
rible feiwity (Dion, 68, 32). The insunectiun wai 
put down by a war of extermination (Euseb. If. K. 
IV. 2)4 and the remnant who escaped establishwt 
themselves on the opposite coast of Europe, as the 
beginning of a new IMsiiereion. 

The Jewish settlements in Rome were consequent 
upon the occupation of Jerusalem by Pompey, n.c. 
63. The captives and emigrants whom he brought 
with him were located in the trans-Tiberine quarter, 
and by degrees rose in station and impnitancc (Philo, 
Leif, ad FrtiVm, §§23 ff.). They were favouriMl by 
Augustus and Tiberius after the fall of Sejanu'* 
(Philo, 1. c.) ; and a Jewish scJiool wa.s fouiidt^ at 
Rome (Frankel, 459). In the reign of Claudius 
[CIjAUDIUb] the Jews became objects of suspicion 
from their immense numbers (liion, 60, 6); and 
the internal disputes consequent, perhaps, upon the 
preaching of Chiistianity, led to their banislimont 
frem the city (Suet. Claud. 25 : Judacos vapulsore 
Chresto assutue tumultuantcs Boma ejrpulit. Acts 
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xviii, 2). This cxpulbum, ii’iijeiHM'nl, can only have 
been temporary, for in a lew ytuiis the Jews at home 
were nminTous (Acts* xxvni. 17 IV. ), and conti titled to 
be sullieienlly conspicuous to attract the attention 
of the siliribtb (Mart. A/?.xi. 94; Juv. iii. 14). 

The inflnonce of the Dispei-hion ou the lapid pro- 
miilj^atioii of Christianity can scjifcely be o\eriated. 
The ctmise of the apostolic preaolmii; followed in a 
uHTular proi^iess the line of Jewish settlements. 
The ini\<*d iissembly from which tlie tiist converts 
were i^alheieil on the tlay of Pentecost veprosentetl 
each dixisiou of the Dispei-sion (Acts li. 9-11 ; (1) 
I’urthians . . . Mesopotamia; (2) Judaea (i. e. 

. . . Pamphylia; (II) Efjypt . . . (Ireece; 
(4) Romans . . . ), and those converts natn rally 
piepavod the way for the apostles in the interval 
winch preceded the beginning of the separate 
apostolic missions. The names of the seven doa- 
i^nis are all Greek, and one is sjiecially described 
as a proselyte (Acts vi. The chinch at Aii- 
lioch, by which St. Paul was entrusteil with his 
great work among the heathen (Acts xiii. 1), in- 
cluded Jkirnabas of Cyprus (Acts iv. 30), Lucius 
of Cyienc, and Simeon, sui named Nijer; and 
among his ‘fellow-labourers’ at a later time are 
found Aquila of Pontus (Acts xviii. 2), Apollos of 
Ale.tuiidria (Acts xviii. 24; cf. 1 Cor. iii. 0), and 
Urhiiiius (Rom. xvi. 9), and (’lament (Phil. iv. 3), 
whose names, at least, are Homan. Antioch itself 
hec;nne a centie of the Christian Cluirch (Acts 
Mil. 1, xiv. 26, XV. 22, xviii. 22^ as it h:id 
been of the Jewish Dispersion ; and throughout 
the apostolic journeys tlic Jews were the cK^ss to i 
whom* “it w«\s necessary (dvayKaiov) that the 
Word of God should he lirst spoken ” (Acts xiii. | 
40), and they in tuiu were united with the mass 
of tlie population by the intei mediate bo<ly <4’“ the 
devout” (ol crf06tA(vai)^ which had recognised in 
vaiious degrees “ the f.iith of the God of Israel.” 

The most iin]Jortant original authorities on the 
Disiwivioii are Joseph. Ant. xiv. 10, xiv. 7 ; c. 
Apum. li. 5; Philo, Lei], ad Cainm; id. c. /’/oc- 
cnm. Frankel has collected the vaiious iNunts 
together in an cxliaustive essay in his MontdbsJirifl^ 
Nov. Dec. 18 j 3, 409-11 ; 449-51. Cf. Jost. 
(teach, d. .TtKlenth. 330 ; 344. EwaM, Gcsch. d. 
Volkes fsr. iv. [B. F. W.J 

DIVINATION (DDj?0; fiapnla, Ez. xiii.?; 
juayeia, Wisd. xvii. 7 ; (^ao/taKcla, vene- 

feium, dicimth. Is. xlvii 9; OT?, il^iOuf/urfibsj 
&<:.). 'fills aii “ of taking an aim of divine mattera 
hy human, which cannot but bvcisl mixture of ima- 
Illations” (Ikicon, Ass. xvii*) has hmi universal 
in all ages, and all nations 'alike civilizeil an«l 
savage. It aiises from an iinjiression that in the 
absence of direct, xisihle guiding l*rovidence, the 
Deity sutrers Ills will to he known to men, partly by 
inspiring those who fioin purity of cliaiacter or ele- 

v. ition of spirit were susceptihle ofthedivine .atHatus 

(OfofidyrdSf 4v0ov(ria(rraU iKffrariKol), and paitly 
hy giving ])(M})etual iudieations of the future, which 
must he learnt f'lom exporicMice and ohseiTation 
(Cic. IHr. i. 18 ; Plin. xxx. T)). 'fhe first kind of 
divination was called Natural ^i^cuc- 

Tos), in which tbe medium of inspiration was trans- 
ported fiom his own individuality, and became the 
|Kus.sive iristruriient of siipcniatiiral utterances (Acn. 

vi. 47 ; Ov. Afet. ii. 640, &c.). As this process 

involved violent convulsions, the word (lavriK^i is 
dcriMsl from ami alludes to the fimming 

mouth and bt learning hair of the jiosBcssed seer 
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( Plat. Tim. 72. P*., where the fidvris is carefully 
distirigiiibhed from the irpotp^rris). But oven in 
tlie most pasbionate and irrebistihle prophecies of 
Scripture xve have none of these unnatuial dibtortions 
(Num. xxiii. 5 ; Ps. xx>ix. 3 ; Jer, xx. 9), although, 
as we shall see, they were characteristic of pre- 
tenders to the gift. 

'file other kiiul of divination was artificial (t€X- 
and proliably originaicil in an hoiiubt convic- 
tion that external nature sympathised with and fre- 
quently indiisitetl the condition and prospects of 
mankind; a conviction not in itaelf lidiciilons, and 
fostered by the accidental synchronism of natural 
phenomena with human catastrophes ('fhne. iii. 
89; .fos. It../, vi. 5, §3; Foxe’s Alartf/rs, iii. 406, 
&c.). When onge this tecling was established the 
supjiobed manifestaiioiis were infinitely multipliiMi, 
land hence the numberless fonus of iinpostuic or 
ignoranee called kapnomaiicy, pyiomiuicy, arithiiio- 
mancy, libanomancy, hotanomancy, kephalomancy, 
&c., of which there are abundant accounts in Cic. 
de I)iv. ; Caiil.m tic Stiplentia ; Anton, v. Dale, de 
Orij, Idol.; Fahiieius, IHbl. Ant. pp. 409-42G ; 
Carpzov. App. Crit. 540-549 ; Potter’s Antiq. i, 
ch. viii. sq. Indeed there was scarcely any ][)(>ssible 
event or .'ippciirance which was not pressed into the 
service of .augury, and it may be said of the ancient 
Cirecks and Romans, us of the modem New Zea- 
landers, that “ after uttering their kaiakias (or 
dnums) the whistling of the wiml, tlie moving of 
tre^the Hasli of lightning, the peal of thunder, 
the nying of a binl, even the buzz of an insect 
would be legaixled us an answer” (Taylor's New 
Zeahndy p. 74; Bowring’s NVu/a, i. 153 sq.). A 
&yst4‘m commenced in fanulicism endinl in deceit. 
licn<H> Cato’s tamous saying that it was strange 
how two augurs could meet without laughing in 
cai'h otlier’s face. But the sup]H>sed knowledge 
became m all nations an engine of political pow«*r, 
and hence interest was enlisted in its support (Cic. 
dc Letjtf. ii. 12; I.iv, vi. 27 ; Soph. Ant. 1055; 
Mic. iii. 11). It fell into the hands of a juiestly 
caste (Gcii, xli. 8 ; Is. xlvii. 13; ,ler. v. 31 ; l)aii. 
ii. 2), who in all nations inaile it subservient to 
their own purposes, 'riius in Peraia, (.lhardin says 
tliat the astrologers would make even the Sliali rise 
at midnight ami travel in the worst weather in 
olatUuncc to their suggestions. 

The invention of divination is ascribwl to Pmme- 
theiis (Aesch. Pr. Vinct. 492), to the Phiygians 
jwul Etrurians, csjiecially sages (Ci6. de Din. 1 ; 
and Ciem. Alex. Strom, i. 326, where there is a 
great deal more on the subject), or (its by the 
Fathera generally) to the devil (Finnic. Matemus 
lie ErrorCy Prooem; f. actant, ii. 16; Mimic. Felix. 
Oct. 27). In the same way Zoi*oaster ascribes all 
magic to Ahrimau (Nork, Pram, imd Nab. p. 97). 
Similar opinions have prevailed in modern timc.s 
(Sir 'fhomas Browne, Vidg. Err. i. xi.). 

Many fonns of divination aie mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, and the subject is so fi*eqneutly alluded to 
that it deserves careful examination. We shall 
proceed to give a brief analysis of its main asjiccts 
as presented in tlie sacred writers, following as far 
as pwsible the oiricr of the hooks in which the pro- 
fessors of the art are spoken of. 

They arc firat mentioned as a prominent body in 
tlie Egyptian court, Gen. xli. 8. 1. 

(i^Jiynrid ; Hesych. 6 vtpl Uptitsv Ka\ UtoffripLfiuv 
4^fiyoAfifPOs ; Aqii. Kpv^iaffraX). They were a 
cl.'iss of Egypii.au ])riests, eminent for louniiiig 
( hpoypafJLparfis ) . Tlie name may he dei ived from 
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Dnn. a stylo ; oi', iuxxtnlin^ to J.'iblonski, from an 
Egyptian word 0\Vi\'iom.-=.thaiumtHrgm ((JO^>eu. 
s, V,), For othor conjoctiircs soe Kalisoh, Gen. p. 
(547 ; Ileidfggor. Hist. Patr. xx. ii.'i. Ofcoiii'sc it 
must, have Uic same derivation ia Dan. i. 20* and 
therefore cannot he fioni the Chaldee Dhnrdatnand 
= skilled in science (Jahn, Arch. Bibl, §402). If 
their divination was connectc<l witli drawn ligures, 
it i.s paialleled by the IVrsian Itunaml (Ciilniet) ; 
the intMlern Egyptian Zdlnjdi^ a table of letters 
ascrilKHl to hlrees or Enoch (Lane, i. 304), the i*c» 
nowneil Chinese y-A’w/, hues discovered by Fouhi 
on the back of a toiloise, which cx]dain evoiy thing, 
and on which 1450 learned commentaries have bwni 
written (Hue’s C/tiau, i. 123sq.); and the t/rtwirtssn 
or marks on pai)er, of Jupsui (Kempfer’s Hist, 

ch. XV.). 

2. D'psn (a’o<f>i(rral, Ex. vii. 11 ; Huid. ourux 
tKeyov irdyras robs Trevatbevfi^povs ; conjectorcs), 
I’ossibly the-^o, a.s well sis their jsieilecessoi's, wei*e 
merely a learned class, invested by vulgar super- 
stiinai with hidden power. Daniel wsis made hca<l 
of the college by Nebucliadiiesiszar (Dan. v. 11). 

3. D'BtyDip (JiraoiloX, Ex. vii. 11, D'Slf3, 
(papfJLaKoi ; irtcnniatorcs ; the variety of wonls 
us(‘(l in the vei-sions to render these names, shows 
liow vague wsis the meaning attached to them), 
'fhe onginal meaning of is to mutter; and 
in Ex. vii. 11, the word seians to denote mere 
jnggl(*rs, of the cbiss to which belongKl Janno.s and 
.Iambi 0 .S (2 Tim. iii. 8). How they produced the 
wondeiN which hardened the heart of Phanudi, whe- 
tlier by iiiechanieal or chemical means, or by mere 
legerdemain, or by demoniacal a.ssi.stance (as sup- 
posed by the Fathers, ami Joseph. Ant, ii. 5), it 
is itllc to conjecture. Michaelis (aaopting an Arabic 
derivation of C|K^3) ex])lains them ^ be “astro- 
logeis,” such as in ancient times wore supposed 
(fiom their power to foretel cclijises, &c.) to be 
able to control the sun and moon by s])ells (Vii’g. 
Am. iv. 489; Ov. Met, xii. 2G3. “While the 
l.iboiiring moon eclipses at their chaims,” Milton. 
“ A witch, and one so sti ong she couhl control the 
moon,” yhaksp. The Tempest), Women were sup 
posed to be peculiarly addicted to these magical arts 
(Ex. xxii. 18), which were forbidden to the Jews 
on theocratic grounds, independently of their liabi- 
lity to abuse. 

4. D'Sy'l', Lev, xix. 31, xx. 6 ( 7 j/«irTol, 
scinlae ; wizards, from to knaw : cf. weiser 
Mann, klmjc Fi'au, as ddt/iay, from Sdrift'i ) : those 
that couhl by whatexer means reveal the futun*. 
The Kabbis dei-ivc this word from a ceitain beast 
Jaddua, in .shape like a mim (jearafiAtTrdBa), the 
bones of which the diviner held in his teeth 
(Maimon. de Idol. vi. 3 ; liulenger, do Div. iii. 33 ; 
Dclrio, Distpiis. May. iv. 2 ; (Jodwyii’s Mos. ^ Aar, 
iv. 10). The Greek diviner ate ri Kvpi^ara 
fidpia’Cdav poaniK&v {Voiphyr, de Abstinent, ii.). 
For other bone divinations sec llubruqnis* China, p. 
G5, and Pennant’s Scotland, p. 88 (in Piukeiton). 

5. Lev. XX. 6; Is. viii. 19, xix. 3; 

iyytKrTplpLvBoi, psKpofidyreis •, qui Py thanes con- 
mlet, ventrihqiii) [D'lSK, Is. xix. 3]. The word 
propel ly means “spirits of the dea4»’' and then 
by an easy metonomy those who consulted them 
(3lK Deut. iriii. 10; J'Bn'l ; 
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ot ^TrsparatvTfs robs vsKpobs, qnnerens a mortuis 
veritatem. But Shuckford, who douios that the 
Jews in eaily ages holievod in spirits, makes it 
mean “ corisulteis of dead idols,” Connect, ii. 395, 
sq.). Tliey an* also called Pytliones; iyyatrrp. 
wdAat pvvi nbdwpas KCLKovpipovs (Pint, do iJef. 
Or. 414; Oc. do Dk. i. 19). Hence the wpfdfia 
ndOupos, Acti* xvi. IG. These ventriloquists 
“ jx;epeil and muttered ” (cf. rpl^up. It. xxiii. 
lol, “squeak and gibber,” Sliaksp. .lul. Cars.) 
from the eai-tli to imitate the voice of the loveaJing 
“familiar” (Is. xxix. 4, &c. ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 8; 
Lev. xx. 27, cf. trrsppdfiapris. Soph. Pruuj.) 316C 
projierly means a Iwittle (Job xxxii. 19), and was 
ap)>licd to the magician, because he was siipiKKsed 
to be injiated by (he spirit {HaipLOPohriirrhs), like 
the ancient Enpi/KXciv (tis kWorplas yaiar4pas 
ipBvs, Ay. Vesp. \\)\1 , malum spiritum per verenda 
naturae excipiebat. Schol. in Ar. Plat.), Of this 
class was the witch of Eiidor (Jos. Ant, vi. 14, §2), 
in w1h).sc case intended imposture may have been 
ovcrrulcfl into genuine necromancy (Ecclus. xlvi, 
20). On this wide subject see Chrysost. ad 1 Cor. 
xii. ; Tert. ade, Marc, iv. 25, de Anima, 57 ; Aug. 
dedoctr. Christ. §33 ; Cic. Tusc. IHsp. i. IG, and the 
commentators on Aen. vi. ; Crilici Sacri, vi. 331 ; 
Winer, s. v. Todtenbeschworer ; Le Moyne, Vhr. 
Sacr. p. 993, sq. ; Seld<*n, de J)iis Syr. i. 2, and 
above all Botteber, de inferis, pp. 101-121, where 
the jescarcli displayinl is marvellous. Those who 
sought inspiiation, either from the demons or the 
spirits of the dead, liuunteil tombs and cavenis (Is. 
Ixv. 4), and invited the unclean communic4itions by 
voluntaiy fasts (Maimon. de Idol, ix. 15 ; Lightfoot, 
Hor, I/ebr. ad Matt. x. 1). That the supposed 
XopaPTua was often eilccted by ventriloquism and 
illusion is certain ; fur a specimen of this even in 
modern times see the Life of Benvenuto Cellini. 

G. D^DDp DD*p (fjLavTfv6p,tpoi pLavrtiav', qui 
ariolos soishitetur : Deut. xviii. 10). (As the 
most complete list of diviners is given in this 
passage, wc shall follow (he order of the kinds 
there enumerated.) This woiil involves the notion 
of “ cutting,” and thcieforc may bo connected with 
the Cluild. jnt} (from 113, to cut), Dan. ii. 27, 
iv. 4, &c., and be taken to mean astrologers, magi, 
gcnethliaci, &;c. {iJict. of Ant. Art. Mtroloyia; 
Juv, vi. 582, sq. ; Diod. .Sie. li. 30 ; Winer, s. vv. 
Mayicr, Steme). Others lefi'r it to the K\ripo- 
pdpreis (Schol. ad Pur. Hipp. 1057), since the 
use of lots was very familiar to the Jews (Gataker 
on Lots, ad init.) ; but it required no ai t to explain 
their use, for they were regarded as diiectly undei 
God’s control (Nuin. xxvi. 55 ; Esth. iii. 7 ; Prov. 
xvi. 33, xviii. 18). Both lots and diyitomm 
micalio (odd imd oven) were used in distributing 
the duties of the Temple (Otho, Log. Itab. s. v. 
JJiijitis micando), 

7. Mic. V. 12 ; 2 K. xxi. G ; chservam 

somnin ; A. V. “an observer of times;” kAi]- 
Zopi(6fi€Pos (.always in LXX., except in Lev. xix. 2(5, 
whcie probably they follow^ a difteront leading, 
fi-oni a bird, bppidoaKoirt7p) == 6 iK rwv Aa- 
\ovp4ptep crroxaCofAfPos, Lex. Cyr, ; hKorjs, 
Hesych. It is derived from pV, to cover, and may 
mean yenerally “using hidden aris” (Is. ii. G; 
Jer. xxvii. 9). If the LXX. undeistaiid it wr- 
iwtly, it lefeis to that \6yap rtapariipiitns (Suid.), 
which was common among the Jews, and which 
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they culled Bath l\ol; of which remarkable in- 
sh'uicc^ 111*0 found in (»eu. xxiv, 14 ; I Sara. xiv. 9, 
10; 1 K. XX. 33. After the extinction of the 
spirit of })roj>hecy it was considered by the Jews as 
a sort of hiiltetitute for the loss. Kor a curious dis- 
seitatioii on it sec Lightfoot, ad Matt, iii. 13. A 
belief 111 the significance of chance words was veiy 
prevalent among the Egyptians f^Olein. Alex. Strom, 
i. 304; Pint. ^(7 Is. and the accidental sigh 
of the engineer was sutbeient to prevent even 
Aiiiasis iinm lemoving the monolitliic shrine to 
Sais ^Vilkinsou, Anc, iv. 144). The uni- 

versality ot the belief among the ancients is known 
to every scholar (Cic. dc Viv, i. ; Herod, ii. 90 ; 
Virg. At'». vii. 116, &c.). From the general theory 
<if the possibility of such omens sprang the use of the 
Soilch Biblicae, &c. (Nicejih. (Jreg. viii. Aug. Ep. 
119; Pridcaux, Ctwtec/. ii. 376, &c. ; Cardim, 
y arid ate j p. 1040). 

If be dcii\e4l from it will mean “ one 
who fascinates with the eyes,** as in the Syr. Vers, 
(rf. \’itringa, Comment, ad Ts, li. 6). A belief in 
the fiiffKavos (VT I'V) was universal, 

and is often allinh'd to in Scripture (Dent, xxiii. 
6; Matt. xx. 13; Tob. iv. 7, /aI) (ttOovriadra ffou 
6 6ip9a\/i6st 1 Sam. wiii. 9. “Saul eyed David**). 
The well-know'n pissagcs of l*liny and the ancients 
on the subject are collected in Potter’s Ant, i. 
383, sq. 

Othei-s again make the Dyj); (In. ii. G, &c.), 
“ soothsayciR,** W’ho predicted “times’* as in 
A. V., from the observation of Ihe clouds (Aben 
Ezm on Lev. xix. 26) and other Stoarifilai, as lighl-- 
niiigs, comets, mefi*ois, &c. (Jer. x. 2), like the 
Etruscan Fulguiatores (C’ic. J)iv, i. lb ; Plin. ii. 
43, 53 ; Pint, do Snperst. ; lloin. Od. v. 102 ; Virg. 
tkl. i. 16; llumlioldt’s CostfWSf ii. 13.5, cd. Sabine). 
Possibly the position the diviner in making these 
oliseivations originated the Jewish names for Flast 
and West, viz., front and back (Codwyii, iv. 10, 
but Caipzov disputes the ashcrtioii, Ap. Crit. p. 
541). The practice natuitilly Icil to tlie tabulation 
of certiiin days as lucky or unlucky (Job iii. 5, 
“moiitlily prognosticiitois;** Is. xlvii. 13, Tiptpds 
vaparriptiffBff (Lai. iv. 10), just as the Greeks and 
Koin.'ins regauled some days its cimlidij othera ns 
atri (lies. Opp, et D. 770 ; Muet. Any. 92, &c.). 
If w'c had space, eveiy one of the sujjej stitions 
alluded fo might be paralleled in modem times. 

In Jndg. ix. 37, the expiessioii “terebinth of 
Mconcniin (enchantments) ** refera not so much to 
the general saerediiess of great trees (Horn. Od.xiv. 
32b, habdae Gmiis oracula qnercu.% Vii*g. Gcoty.), 
as to tlie fact th-at (probably) licie Jacob ha<l buried 
his amulets (Gen. xxxv. 4 ; Stanley, Sin. 4" 
p. 142). ^ 

b. {pltavi^dpeyoi ; ohserrantes au~ 

yuiia; Ps. Ivi’ii. 5; 2 K. xvii. 17, xxi. 6, &c.): 
A. V. enchanters; ophioimtUs (Bochart, Ilkroz, 
ii. p. .383), from to hks; jicoplc who, like 
the ancient Psylli (IMin. //. N. vii. 2, xviii. 4) and 
Mamiaridae (Sil, Itai. iii. 301), 

“ Ad quorum raiitus serpens ohiita venoni, 

Ad quorum tnetnm mites jacuerc cerastac,” 

weie .supposed fo render seipents innocuous and 
olKjdient (Ex. vii. 9; Jer. viii. 17; Eccl, x. 11), 
chiefly by the power music (Nicand. Meriac, 
162 ; Luc. ix. 891 ; Sil. Itnl. «, 495 ; Acn. vii. 753; 
Nieluhr’s Travels f i. 189); but iUso no doubt by 
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the possession of some genuine and often hereditary 
secret (Lane, Mod, Egypt, ii. 106, .sq. ; Ariiob. 
<win. Gent, ii. 32). They laid a similar power ovei 
scoiqaons (Franckleifs Tour to Persia), The whole 
.«*ubject is exhausted by Bochart {Hieroz, Tom, li. 

iii. 6, de As, Jide Surdd). 

lias, however, a general meaning of “ learn- 
ing by experience,** Jike “ to augur,** in English, Gen. 
XXX. 27 ; either because ophiomancy (Ter. Phorm. 

iv. 4, 26) was common, or because the word meant 
(as tlie Ihibbis say) an obsen'ation of indSia erip- 
jSoXa, &c. (Jer. x, 2 ; Plin. xxviii. 5, 7). Some 
undcratand it of divinatio ex |)elvibus (Plin. //. N. 
XXX. 2 ; Poll Syn, ad Dent, xviii. 10). 

9 . (<l>appaKo \ ; malefci, venrfici; 
A. V. wiz.ai*ds), from the Ar.abie, “to levesJ,** 
meaning not only astrologers jiroper (Chaldaeatis), 
but generally all the profc.ssed occult means of dis- 
covering tlie imknowTi. It might no doubt in- 
volve the use of divining-rods for the pin pose of 
Aquaelicium, &.C., dependent on jdiysical laws only 
psirtially undei-stood (Mayo’s Pop. Snper.stitions). 

10. Dnnn iiraoiH^y; in- 

cantatores'), from "QPI, to bind (cf. baiineri = hinden, 
Geseii. s. ».). Tliose who .wjuiriHl j)OW'cr by iittei- 
iiigsjHjlls, &e. (KaraSew ; and &pvo5 Hitrpios, Aesch, 
Eum. 296 ; 

“ So Iho spell now works around thee. 

And the clankless chiun hath bound thee.” 

Man/redf i. 1.) 

In Onkelos it is rendered a mnttcrer ; and 
this would connect these “ enchantcra” with the 
Nelo'omanteis (No. 5. Is. xxix. 4). 

11. Belomantj). Alluded to in Ez. xxi. 21, 
whore Nebuchadnezzar, ot the parting of two ways, 
uses divination to decide whether he shall piociM*d 

against Jcru^lem or Kabbah, and D'VHD 
(tov iya0pd(rai /UjSSoi^, LXX. ; but it should Lc 
rather 0f\rff or as Viilg. conuniscens .vufiitas; 

the other explanations are imtenabhj). .lerome (jtd 
liMj.) explains it of mingling in a quiver airow'ii on 
which were inscribed the names of various cities, 
that city being attacked the name of which was 
drawn out (Pi id. Connect, i. 8.5). Jistins says “ he 
thiew up a bundle of airows to see which way 
they would light, and falling on the right hantl he 
marohcil towards Jerusalem. The A. V. “made 
his arrows briglit,** seems to allude to a soit of 
a’lSjipopavrda, — incon-ectly. The aiTows used 

vrere particoloured and 7 such were kept at Mecca. 
Pietio della Valle saw a divination derived from 
the changes ot 8 arrows at Aleppo, and attributed 
it to diabolical agency. We read of a soihcwdiat 
similar custom in use among the ancient Teutons 
(Tac. Germ, x.), and among the Alaiii (Am. Marcell, 
xxxi.) ; also among the moflern Egyptians (Lane, 
ii. 111.). “ But of another kind was that practiseil 
by Elislia,’* 2 K. xvii. 15** (Sir TIios. Browne, 
Vidy. Errors, v. 23, 7). 

12. Closely connected with this was ^u\op. o' 

^afiSopanrela (Hos. iv. 12) Abo 

terdyrts ^djSSovs . . . viirrobtras ivtr-fipovy Sirov 
(pdpoivro, Cyr. Alex. (n«/ loc.), and so too Theo- 
phylaet. Another explanation is that the positive 
or negative answer to the rc(|uirGd question was 
decided by the equal or unequal number of sp^ins 
in the staff (Geniwyn, 1. c.)» Parallels uro fouiwl 
among the IScythians (Herod, iv. 07, and tidiol. 
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Nicandri fxvpiKivtp fiavrciotnai 

Pmimis (Stmb. xv. ji. 847), Assyrians (Athcn. 
J)eipn. xii. 7), Chinese (Stavnj inns* Jnm ; Pinker- 
ton, xi. 132), and Kow Zealaudei-s (callwl Niu, 
Taylor’s Naw Zeal, 91). These kinds of divination 
are expressly forbidden in t.he Komn, and are calltnl 
al Meisnr (ch. v. Sale’s Prelim. Jh'ssert, p. 89). 

13. KvAiKo/wi^cta, Oen. xliv. 5 (rh kJi'Su t2) 
ipyupovv . . . aorbs 8b oioovurpiohs oiwvt^crai ip 
abr^; Hesyeh. k^pSvj iror^piop /SatriXiKhp. /i« 
quo awjurari solet. Parkliui'st and others, deny- 
ing that divination is intended, make it a mere 
cup of olfice (llrnce’s Prarcls^ ii. Grj7) ** for which 
he would se;irch carefully ” (a meaning which 65^113 
may bear). But in all probability the A. V. is 
light. I’he Nile was called the cip of Kgypt, 
and the silver vcs.^el which symbolised it had 
prophetic and mystcM-ious propcitics (Iliivcinick, 
fnti-od. to t/ie PentaUuudif ad loc.'). The divi- 
nation was by means of radiations from the water, 
or from magically inscribed gems, &c. thrown into 
it; it SOI t of iHpofiaPTfla, KaroTrrpofiaprda, or 
KpvffraWofiavrtia (Ciirdsin. de rcrum Varict. 
cap. 9;{), like the famous mirror of ink (Lane, ii. 
3i)‘J), JUid the crystiil divining globes, the proper- 
ties of which depend on a n;itiiial law brought 
into notice in the recent revivals of Mesmeiisin. 
The Jewel Iwl cup of .leinsheed was a divining cup, 
and such a one was made by ^Terlin ( Faerie Queen^ 
iii. 2, 19). Jul. Serenus (de FatOy ix. 18) fN‘i 3 's 
that after certain inciuitations, a demon voeem in- 
star sibili edebat in aqttis. It is curious to Hud 
KvXiKOfjLavTfia uten in the 8outh 8ca islands (Daihj 
liih. TUmtr, i. 424). For illustrations of Kgy|i- 
tnm cups see Wilkinson, iii. 258. This kind of 
divination must not be confused with Cynthoman - 1 
teia (Suid. s, v. KorrafilCftp)* 

14. Consultation of Teraphim (Zeeh. x, 2 ; Ez. 
xxi. 21 ; ivfpforrjffai ip rots yXvirrois; 1 Sam. 
XV. 23, 5|in = an inquirer). These were wooden 
images (1 Sam. xi\. 13) consiiltoil as “idols,” 
from which tlie excited woishipjiers fancicnl that 
tliey received oraculai’ rcsjKnjses. The notion tliat 
they were the embalmed lieads of infants on a gold 
plate inscribed with tlie name of .an unclean spirit, 
is Ilabbi Eliezer’s invention. Other Kahbis tldiik 
that tliey may ineiui “.astrolabes, &c.” [Tk!U- 
PlIIM.] 

15. *Hiraro(rKOirla, or extispicium (Ez. xxi. 21, 
Kara<rKovriffd(rOain\.VivaTi K.,LXX.,Th35 

The liver was tlie most important part of the ssicri- 
fice (Artemid. Onciivcr. ii. 74 ; Suet. A^tq, 9.5 ; 
Cie. de Din. ii, 13; Sen. Oedip, 360). Thus the 
deaths of both Alex.ander and Hephaestion were 
foretold tri AXofiop rb ^wap ^p hptlov (Arrism, 
Alex. vii. 18). 

10. 'OpfipofULprela (Deut. xiii. 2, 3; .ludg. vii. 
13 ; Jer. xxiii. 32; .los. Ant. xvii. 0, 4). Cod fre- 
quently revealed Himself hy dreams when the soul 
was thought to be least debased by contact with the 
body (c08ov(ra ybp <l>pifp tppcurip Xapirp^ptrai. 
Aesch. Eum.'). Many warnings occur in Scripture 
apiinst the impostures attendant on the interpreta- 
tion of dre.ains (Zoch. x. 2, &c.). Wo fin«l how- 
ever no diiwt trace of scckinq for dreams such as 
occura in Vii^. Acn. vii. 81 ; 'Plaut. Curcul. i. 1, 
2, Gt. [Obbams.] 

17. The consultation of oracles may be consi- 
siderod as another form of divination (Js. xU. 21- 
24, xliv. 7). The term oracle is applinl to the 


Holy of Holies (1 K. vi. 10; Ps. xxviii. 2, Tn-H, 
ba$bp &yia TMP ayiwp opopdC^if Lex. Ms. ; 
Ilottinger, iVics. Phil. p. 300). That there weie 
sev«‘ral oiacles of heathen gods known to the Jews 
we m.ay infer both from the mention of that of 
Baal-zebub at Ekioii (2 K. i. 2-0), and from the 
towns named Dcbir. “ Dchir quwl nos oraculum 
sive responstnn jaKssumus ap^idlaic, et ut ron- 
teiitiorius veibum expiimamus e veibo XaXTiriipioPt 
vc4 locutoriiim dime ” (Hicroii. ad Eph. i.). The 
word “oracles” is applied in the N. T. to the 
Sciiptnres (Acts vii. 38; Korn. iii. 2, &c.). On 
the general subject of oracles see Anton, v. Dale 
dr orarulis; Diet, of Ant, Ait. Oraculum ; Potter’s 
Antiq. i. 280-320 ; Sir T. Browne, 'Praet xi., and 
Vultj. Err. vii. 12, &c. 

18. It only iem.ains to allude to the fact that 
supoi-stitious imiwrUncG wais pecullaily attached to 
the words of <lying men. And although the ob- 
.served fact that “ men boinetiines at the hour of 
their departure do ^lM•ak and reason alan e them- 
selves ** (Rcliq. Medioif xi.) does not of comse take 
away fiom the death binl prophecies of Sciiptuie 
their supcrnatui’al character ((len. xlix. ; 2 K. xiii., 
&c.), yet it is interesting to iind that tliere ai-e 
iUialogies which res>cmble them (Tl. xxii, 35.5; mid 
the stoiy of Calanus ; Cic. de Die. i. 30 ; Shaks]). 
Rich. ii. 2, I ; Daniell, Cinil Wars, iii. 02, &c.). 

Moses forbade every spixaes of divination (cf. 
Koran, <-h. v. ; Cato de Re Rust. .5, vand super- 
stitione nules aninm infeUant, Columell. ii. 1), 
bei'ause a jirying into the future cloiuls tlie min«l 
xvith siijKii'stition, and because it would lia\e been 
(as indeeil it proved to be, Is. ii. 0; 2 K. xxi. 0) 
.an incentive to idolatry; indeed tlie fieqnerit di*- 
nuudations of the sin in the pi'o])hets tend to 
prove that tlu*so forbid«len arts pieseiitiHl peculiar 
ImnptationH to .apostate Israel (Hottinger, Jur. 
Hebr. Lex. 253, 254). But (loil supplied his 
{HHiple with substitutes for divination, which 
would have rendered it supeiniioiis, and left them 
in no doubt ns to his will in drciiinstanccs of 
danger, h.ad they continued faithful. It was only 
when they were uniaithful that tlic revelation was 
withdrawn (1 Sara, xxviii. 0; 2 Sam. ii. I ; v. 23, 
&c.). According to the llabbis the Uiim and 
Thiiinmim lasted until the temple; the sjiirit of 
prophecy until Mahichi ; .and the Bath Kol, as the 
sole means of guidance from tliat time downwards 
(Lightfbot, 1. c. ; M.oimonides, de Fundam. Leq, 
«ip. 7 ; Abarbatiel Pntlcjq. in Daniel.), 

How fai’ Moses and tlie Prophets believed in the 
rcalitq of necromancy, &c., as distinguished from 
various foi-ms of imposture is a question which at 
present does not coii(«rn us. But even if, in those 
times, they did hold such a belief, no one will now 
uige that we ai’c bound to do so at the present day. 
And yet sutdi was tlie opinion of Bacon, Bp. HalU 
Baxter, Sir Thos. Brovvnc, Lavnter,Glanvillc, Henry 
More, and numberless other eminent men. Such also 
w.xs the opinion which led Sir M. Hale to burn Amy 
Duny mid Rose Cnllenden at Bury in 1604 ; and 
caused even Wesley to say, that “ to give up a 
belief ill witchcraft was to give up the Bible.” 
We rcKJommond this stiitenicut, in contrast with the 
fill but universal disbelief in such sujiorstitions now, 
to thoughtful consideration. (For a curious statute 
against witchciaft (5 Eliz. cup. 15), see Collier’s 
Eccl. Hist, vi. 306.) 

Superstition not unfreqncntly goes hand in hmid 
wdth scepticism, and hence, amid the general inO- 
I delity prevalent through the Roman empire at our 
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Lonl’s coming, iiiipost un* was rnm]>nnt ; as a glance 
at the ptjges ot’T.idtiis will sulIiL-c to piove. Ilciice 
the lucrative trulcs of Mirh men as Simon Magus 
(Acts viii. 0), liar-jesuh (Acts xiii. 0, 8), the slave 
with the spiiit of !*ythoii (Acta xvi. 16), the vaga- 
Ik)H(I Jews, exo) cists (Luke xi. 19; Acts xix. 13), 
and other yStirts ('2 Tim. iii. 13; Rev. xix. 20, 
&c.), as well as the notorious detalera in magical 
fiifiXoi ('E^cVia ypdfifiara) and vfpUpya at 
Kphesus (Acts xix. 19). Among the Jews these 
llagiant impostf>is (airarewvev, .Jos.) had become 
dangerously numei-ous, esjjccially daring the Jew- 
ish war ; and we tind them coubtantly alludeii to 
in Josephus (^De Bell. J\uh vi. .5, §1, 2; cf. Matt, 
xxiv. 23-24; Tac. 11. v. 12 ; Ant. xx. 5, §1, &c.). 
As was natural, they, like most Orientals, espe- 
cially connected the name of Solomon with their 
spills and incantations (Jos. Ant. xiii. 2). The 
names of the main writers on this wMde .and inte- 
resting subject will be found mentioned in the 
coui’sc of the article, and others are referre*! to in I 
Fahneius IHbl. Aniv]. ca]). xii., and Bottcher, dc 
Inferis^ pp. 101 sq. [K. W. F.] 

DIVORCE. The law regulating this subject is 
found Deut. xxiv. 1-4, and the cases in which the right 
of a husband to divorce his wife was lost, are stated 
ib. xxii. 19, 29, The gi'ound of divorce was what 
the text calls a meaning of 

which the Jewish doctors ol' the period of the N. T. 
widely ditVered ; the M:hool of Shatnmai seeming to 
limit it to a moral delinquency in the w'onian, 
whilst that of llillel extended it to trifling CJinst*s, 
e. g,, if the wife bnmt the food she was cooking 
for her hu.sband.* The Pharisees wished perhaps 
to embroil our Saviour xvith these rival schools by 
their question (Matt. xix. 3); by His answer to 
which, as well as by His previous maxim (v. 31), 
ho declares that hut for their hai'deiicd state of 
heart, such questions would have no place. Yet 
from the distinction made, “ but I s.ay unto you,” 
V. 31, 32, it seems to follow, that He leganleil all 
the lesser causes than ** fornication ” as stiinding on 
too weak ground, and declined the question of how 
to intequ'et the woixis of Moses. It would he unr<*a- 
soiiablc, therefore, to suppose that by "13*1 ni'iyj 
to which he limited the remedy of divorce, Moses 
ineiint “ forniwition,” i. e. a<lultory, for that would 
nave l)een to .stultify the law “ that such should be 
stoned ” (John viii. 5 ; I.ev. xx. 10). The practii-al 
didiculty, however, which attends on the doubt 
which is wovj found in interju’ctiug Moses* wonls 
will l)e lessened if we consider, that the mere giving 
** a bill (or rather “book,** ^BD) of divorcement**) 
(comp. Is. 1. I ; Jcr. iii. 8), would in ancient times 
require, the intervention of a Levite, not only to 
secure the formal con^ctness of the irustrument, but 
hxxiuse the art of writing wa.s then generally 
unknown. This would bring the matter under the 
ct)gni/.ance of legal authority, and tend to check the 
I'a'.h excrci.so of the right by the hiisb«and. Tradi- 
tional opinion and prescriptive practice would pro- 
bably fix the standard of the H1*1J>, and doubtle.ss 
with the lax general morality which m.arks the 
dcT'line of the Jewish polity, that standard would he 
lowered (Mai. ii. 14-lG). Thus the Geinar. Babyl, 
Gittin. 9 (ap. Selden, de ux. Ifch. iii. 17) alloxvs 

■ Mishna Gittin, ix. 10. B. Akibah allows divorce 
if tho husband merely saw a wife whose appearance 
pleased him better. , 
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divoree for a wife*s s])i lining in public, or going out 
with head uncovered or clotlu^s so tom as not pi*o- 
I»erly to conceal her person from sight. But the 
absence of any case in point in the period which lay 
nea)*e.4 to the lawgiver himself, or in any, nivc a 
much more recent one, makes the whole question 
one of gresit uncerhiinty. The case of Plialti and 
Michal is not in point, being merely an example of 
one aibitraiy act rediessctl by another (1 8am. xxv. 
44; comp. 2 Sam. iii. 14-16). Selden, quoting {dc 
ux. Heb. lii. 19) Zohar, Praef. p. 8 b, &c., si>eaks 
’of an alleged custom of the husband, when going to 
war, giving the wife the tibetlm dicortii ; but the 
I authoiity is of slight value, and the fact iinprohable. 
It is contiary to all known Oriental usage to sup- 
pose that the right of quitting their husband and 
choosing anotlicr was .allowwl to women (Joseph, 
Ant. XV. 7, §10). Salome is noted (ibid.) as the 
first example of it one, no doubt, derived from the 
gniwing prevaionce of heathen laxity. Hence aluo, 
prolmbly, tho caution given 1 Cor. vii. 10. Winer 
is surely mistaken (s. v. Eheschcidimg) in supposing 
that a man might take h.ack as wile her whom he 
had divorced, except in tlie cases when her sec(jnd 
husband hail died or had divorced her. Such jc- 
sumption is contemplated by the lawgiver as only 
passible in those two cases, and therefore is in them 
only expressly foi hidden (.Jer. ill. 1). 

For the \ lew taken among later .lews on this suli- 
ject, see Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, §23, xvi. 7, §3 ; Vit. 7G, 
a writer whose piactice seems to h.avc been in ac- 
cordance with the views of llillel. On the gcneml 
8uhj<*ct Buxtorf, dc Spomtd. ct Biwrt. 82-85 ; Sel- 
den, UxorJIebr. iii. 17 If.; and Michaelis, Latos of 
Moses, ii. 336, may he consulted. [H. IL] 

DIZ'AHAB Ont ''1; fcaTox/>«5trca ; ubi auri 
cst piurimum), .a place in the Arabian Pc.srrt, men- 
tioned D«»ut. i, 1, as limiting the position of the 
spot in which Moses is there reprcsentctl a.s address- 
ing the Israelites. It is by Robinson (i. 147, li. 
187, note) identified witli JMhnb, a cai)e on the W. 
shore of the Gulf of Ahtbah about two-thiixls dow'n 
its length; see further under Wild r.nNLsa. The 
name seems to mean “ lord,** i. e. “ jwssessor of 

(Amb.^i and = Heb. gold ;’* probably 

given from that metol having been there found. 
Gesen. 5. V, [H. IL] 

T)0'CUS*» {A<&k\ Jon. Aaydy, Booh; Syr. 
j DoaJt), n “ little hold ** (t^ dxvptc- 

piriov ; mnnitiunculum) near Jericho (1 Macc. xvi. 
1.5, comp, verse 14) built by Ptolemeus the son of 
Abiibus, and in which he entertained and muidcred 
his fathcr-in-law Simon Maccabtums, with his tw'o 
sons. By Josephus {Ant. xiii. 8, 1 ; ^.7. i. 2, 3) 
it is called Dagon, and is said to have been “ one 
of the fortresses {ipvpArtav) above Jericho. The 
name still remains in the neighhourhoml, attached 
to the copious and excellent springs of Ain-Duk, 
which bui-st forth in the Wndy Naicaimch, at the 
fiwt of till’ mountain of Quarantania {Kuruntul), 
.alK)ut 4 miles N.W. of .Jericho. Above the springs 
are tmees of ancient foundations, which may be 
those of Ptolemy *s castle, but more probably of tliat 
of tlie Templars, one of whose stotions this was: 
itstoislas late as the latter end of the 13th century, 


•’ It would be Interesting to know whence the form 
of tho name used in the A V. was derived. 
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wh<*n it was visiteil liy Urocaivliis. (Sen Kob. 1. 
:i71, .ml the quotatidiis in 572, note.) [(!.] 

DOD'Al ('•^1; AaSio; T>ndi)^ .an Ahohitc 
who coniinanJcd the couise of the 2n(l nionth 
(I Chr. xxvii. 4). It is probable tliat he is the 
.same as Dodo, Avliose name in the Cctib ami in the 
lAX. is Dodai, .and that the words ** Kleaz-ir .sou 
of” ha\e U*en omitted from the above p;i.ssiige in 
CliKHiicles. [lXn>o, 2.] 

DODA'NIM (D'jnh; 'P.!5io.; Doditnim), 
Oen. X. 4; I (Mir. i. 7 (in some copies and in marg. 
of A. V. 1 (Mir. i. 7, Kod.vnim, D'ni), a family 
or mee de.seemletl from .lavan, the son of Japhet 
(den. X. 4; 1 Chr. i. 7). Authorities -v.ary as to 
the form of the name; the Hebrew text has Indh. 
IXxlanim apjiears in the .Syriae, (^haldee, Vul«;ate, 
I’eisiaii, and Arabic -vei-sions, and in the Tari;um of 
Onkelos; liodanim is supported by the LX X., the 
Samaritan vci’sion, an<l some eaily writers, as Ku.se> 
bins and (kismas. The weight of authority is in 
favour of the former ; tlie substitution of ‘PdStot in 
the LXX. may have ai isoii fi-om famili.arity with that 
name (comji. Kx. xxvii. 15, wheie it is .attain sul»- 
stitiited for l)e(bui). Dodanini is rei^anied as identical 
witli Dardani (d(*seii. Thesanr. p. 12GG), the latter, 
wliieh is the orij'iiial form, having been modifi«l by 
the ch.inge of the Hipiid r into o, lus in Harmilcar and 
Dumilcar. Ilamilcar .and Ilamilco. Thus the Tar- 
gum of Jonathan, that on Chi*onide.s, and the Jeru- 
salem Talmud give Daulaiiia for Dodaiiini. The 
LXudani were found in historical times in lllyricnm 
and Troy: the former district was is'gaidcd as their 
origiiial scat. They were probably a semi-Dclasgic 
race, and are grouped with the (.Miittim in the 
genealogical table, iu» inoie closely related to them 
than to the other hiiuiehes of the Pelasgic mcc 
(Kiioliel, VUlkcrttifHy pp. 104 If.). The smiilanty 
of the name Dodona in Kpirus has leil to the identi- 
fication of Dodanim with that place; but a mere 
liH'al di'sigiiatiou np|)cai-s too restricted for the 
general tenour of den. x. Kalisch {(Joinm, on 
Ocfi.) ideiifiiics Dodanim with the DauniaBS, who 
oecupiol the coast of Apulia; he regai-ds the name 
as referring to iLaly generally. The wide and un- 
expbuiied dillereiice of the names, and the compana- 
tive unimportance of the Daiinians form ohjectinns 
to this view. [W. L. IJ.J 

110DA'VAII(acc. Dodavaiiu; -innH; A«- 
9la ; Alex. *ild(a; Thdofm)^ a man of Maresha in 
Judah, fatlier of Kliezer who denounced Jehosha- 
plmCs alliance with Ahaziali (2 (Jhr. xx. 37). In 
the .Jewish traditions Doilavah is the son of Jeho- 
shaphat, who was also his uncle (Jerome, Qu. 
Ilc'h. ad he.). 

UO'DO. 1. ; Aoi/SJaiid AuSui ; pntnius 

ejus\ a man of Bethlehem, father of Klhannn, who 
was one of IXavid’s “ thirty” captains (2 Sam. xxiii. 
24; 1 Chr. xi. 26). He is a dillerciit pei^oii from 

2. TXiixi THE AiiOiTiTE, father of Klcazar, the 
2nd of the three “ mighty men” who were over the 
“ thirty” (2 Sam. xxiii. 9 ; 1 Chr. xi. 12). He, or 
his son — in which case we must suppose the wonls 
“ Klcazar son of” to have escaped from the text — 
probably had the conimmid of the second monthly 
coni-sc (1 (,^hr. xxvii. 4). In the latter pjissagc the 
name is Dodai ; AwSla, Alex. Awafa) ; 
but this form occui*8 in the Hebrew text {Cetib) of 
2 Sam. xxiii. 9 and in the LXX. of all; 

and ill Josephus (Ant. vii. 12, §4; AatSflos ) ; .and 
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is Mieved by Keniiicott (Dissertation, 4'C. 134), 
who li<a.s ovaminod tliese lists with great iniimte- 
ness, to be the coriect one. The Jewi.sh tiiulition 
(.ferome, Qu. Ilcbr, on 1 (^ir. xi. 12) was, that 
Dodo was the brother ol* .Jesse. 

3. A man of Issachar, forefather of Tola the 
Judge (Jiidg. X. 1). The LXX. and Vulg. lender- 
ings are ivinarkahle ; vaTpab4\<pov avrov ; pntnii 
Abimehi'h. [d.] 

DO'EG Aw^k; Doeg), .an Iduinean 

(LXX. and Joseph. Ant, vi. 12, §1, 6 'X^ipov) chief 
of Saul’s herdmen (“ having charge of tlie mules”). 
He was at Nob when Ahimelcch gave David the 
swoid of dniialh, aiul not only gave iiifoi illation to 
Saul, but when otheis decliniMl the ollice, himselt’ 
exeeiiteil the king^«^ older to destroy tlie prii*.sts of 
Nob, with their flimilies, to the number of 85 
persons, together witli all their property ( 1 Sam. 
x\i. 7, xxii. 9, 17, 22; I’s. lii.). A question ha.s 
aiiseii on the nature of the business by which he 
was “ detained before the Lord ” ("1X^3, <Tvvtx^~ 
fiepos lieefftraphp ; inlus in inhcninculo Domini). 
The dilliculty which lies in the idea that Doeg was 
a foreigner, and so incapable of a Na/.arite \ow 
(Mi&chn. de Votis. iv. 1, Siireiili.), is explaineil by 
the probable sup|H>sitioii that ho was a ])iosclyle, 
attending under .some vow or some act of purifica- 
tion at the Tabernacle (1 Sam. xx. 18 ; Ant. Hdcr. 
Patrick, Calmet; des. p. 1059 ; Winer, s. v. Ihcg. ; 
Thcniiis, ad he. in liurzg, cxeg, I/db.). [H. W. P.] 

DOO(3^5; kv(m>v, Kvvdplop ; canis), an animal 
funpiently mentioned in Scripture, It was usihI by 
the Hebiews as a watih for their boii.'W's (Is*. Ivi. 
10), and for giiaixUng their (locks (.Fob xxx. I). 
Tln*n al.so a.s now, troojxs of hungry ami semi-wibl 
dogs used to wander about the tiidds and streets of 
the cities, devouring dead boiUes and other oflhl 
(1 K. xiv. 11, xvi, 4, xxi. 19, 23, xxii. 38, 2 K. 
ix. 10, 30; .for. xv. 8, Ps. lix. 6, 14), and thus 
became siuii objects of dislike that fierce and ciucl 
enemies arc pctically styled ilogs in Ps. xxii. 16, 
20. Moreover the (log being an unclean suiimal 
(Is. Ixvi. 3; Hor. JCp. i. 2, 26, canis iinmundns 
et arnica hdo sus), the terms dog^ dead dog, dotfs 
head 'Were used as tenns of reproach, or of humility 
in .sfienking of one’s self (1 Sam. xxiv. 14; 2 S;ini. 
iii. 8, ix. 8, xvi. 9; 2 K. viii. 13). Knox relates 
a st4iry of a nobleman of (’(»ylon wholieing.iusked by 
the king how many childien he had, replied — 
“ Voiir Majesty's dog has three pup]iies.” 'fhroiigli- 
out tlic whole I'last “ dog” is a bsm of reproach for 
impure and protiuie pensoiis, and in this seriw* is used 
by tlic Iew'.s respecting the deutiles (llev. xxii. 15 ; 
<wnp. Schottgen, Hor. ifeh. i. 1145), and by Mo- 
b-ammedans resjiCeting (Christians, 'fhe wainton na- 
ture of the dog is another of its chai’acteristias, and 
there can be no doubt that aSa in Dent, xxiii. 18 

v.v 

means scortum xnrilc, i. q. ; comp. Kcclus. 
xx\i. 25— “ A shameless fpomtin shall be ronntedas 
It dfMf,** Hcsycli. Kvp4s ipotStTs. Stanley (N. 
p. .350) mentions to have seen on the very .site of 
Jezreel the dcscenihauts of the dogs that devoured 
Jezebel, prowling on the mounds without tin* walls 
for offal and carrion thrown out to them to con- 
sume ; and Wood, in his Journal to the source of the 
Oxus, comnl.ains that the dog has not yet arrivcsl at 
bis iiaturBl i)0.sition in the social state. We still 
use the name of one of the noblest creatures in the 
world as a term of contempt. To ask an Uzbek lo 
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sell his wife would be no affront, but to ask him to 
sell his dog an unjMU'donablc insult — Suggecfero^ 
or dog'seller l)olng the most oilenbive epithet that 
one Uzbek can apply to another. 'I'he addition 
of the article {rots Kwaptots, Matt. xv. 26; M:uk 
vii. 27) implies that the presence of dogs was an 
ordinary feature of Kastem life in our Savioui-^s time. 

As to the etymology of the wonl, Bochart thinks 
that it has reference to the fii mness and tenacity of 

a dog^B bite, and compares m =forcipes; 

but this word is more probably itself derivod from 
so ^ 

a dog. 

The root of 373 is an unused verb 373, to 

V V • T 

stnf:e = Geim. klnppen; and thence to 6arA* = Germ. 
kldifen. Fr. clapir, [W. D.J 

DOOBS. [Gates.] 

DOPH'KAH (nija*! ; *Po</>aKc£, the LXX. ap- 
pai-ently reading *1 for ‘T ; Daphea), a place men- 
tioned Num. xxxiii. 12, as a station in the De- 
sert where the Israelites encamped ; see VViii- 
DKRNESS. [II. 11.] 

DOB and in'!?, Josh.xvii. 11, 1 K. iv. 11 ; 
4cip» Awpa, 1 Macc. xv. 11), an ancient roy.!! city 
of the Ganiianites (Josh. xii. 28), whose ruler w<n> 
an ally of Jabin king of Ilazor iigainst Joshua 
(Josh. xi. 1, 2). It wasproliably the most southern 
settlement of the Phoenicians on the coast of Syria 
(Jos. Vit. 8 ; Ant. xv. 9, §8). Josephus describes 
it as a inaiitime city, on the west boixler of Ma- 
nasseh and the north border of Dan {Ant. v. 1, 
§22, viii. 2, §3, B. J. i. 7, §7), near Mount 
Carmel ( c. Ap, ii. 10). One old author tells us 
tliat it wa.s founded by Dorus a son of Neptune, 
while another affirms that it Wiis built by the 
Phoenicians, because the neighbouring rocky shore 
abounded in the small shell-fish from which they 
got tlie purple dye (Steph. B. s. v, ; Keland, rat. 
p, 739). It appears to have l^eeii within the ter- 
ritory of the tribe of Asher, though allotted to 
Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 1 1 ; J udg. i. 27 ) . Thu original 
inhabitants were never oxixjllcd ; but during the 
pros])eroiis loigns of David and ^lomon they wcie 
made tributary (Judg. i. 27, 28), and the latter 
monarch stationed at Dor one of his twelve pur- 
veyors (1 K, iv. 11). Tiyphon, the murderer of 
Jonathan Maccabaeus and usurper of the throne of 
Syria, having sought an asylum in Dor, the city 
was besieged and captured by Antiochus Sidetes 
(1 Macc. xv. 11). It was sultscqucntly rebuilt by 
<iabinius the Roman general, along with Samaria, 
Ashdod, and other cities of Palestine (Joseph. Ant. 
xiv. 5, §8), and it remsiined on important place 
duriug the early years of the Roman rule in Syria. 
Its coins ai-e numerous, bearing the legend Awpa 
Upd (Vaillant, Nirni. Impp.). It became an epis- 
copal city of the province of ralicstina Priina^ 
but was ali'eady ruined and descited in the fouiih 
century (Hicron. m Epitaph, Puuhe). 

Of the site of Dor there can be no doubt. The 
descriptions of Josephus and Jerome arc clear and 
full. The latter places it on the c^Kust, ** in the 
nintli mile from Caesarea, on the way to Ptole- 

• This passa^re was a (Treat puzzle to tlio old (reo- 

irraphcrs, not only Arom the corrupt reading, 'IwBaias, 
mentioned above, but also from the exptpwlon, still 
found in the text, tov irptbvos rov /tryoAou ; A. V. ** the 
great strait literally, “ the great saw.” The knot 
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mais ” {Onom. s. v. Dora). Just at the point in- 
dicated is the small village of TnntAra, probably an 
Amb Gomipiion of Dora, consisting of about thirty 
houses, wholly constructed of ancient materials. 
Thiee hiindrc<l yards noiih are low nu’ky mounds 
pi-oji'cting into the sea, covered with heaps of rub- 
bish, massive foundations, and fragments of columns. 
1*he most conspicuous ruin is a section of an old 
tower, 30 ft. or moic in height, which forms the 
landmark of Tantiira. On the south side of the 
promontoiy, op|)Osite the village, is n little harbour, 
IMiitially shclbued by two or three small islands. 
A spur of Mount Carmel, steep and jwrtially 
wooded, runs ptirnllel to the coiist line, at the dis- 
tiuice of about a mile and a half. Between ita 
base and the sandy beach is a rich and beautiful 
plain — this is i)Os.sibly the “ l)oi*der,” “ coast,” or 
** region ” of Dor (flSJ in Hebrew, .Tosh. xi. 2, 

xii. 23 ; 1 K. iv. 11) i*efeiTed to in Scripture. The 
district is now almost wholly deseiied, being ex- 
posed to the raids of the wild Bedawin who pasture 
their Rocks on the rich plain of Sharon. [J. L. P.] 

DOB'CAS. [Tabittia.] 

DOKYM'ENES {Aopvpivns), father of Pto- 
lemy, surnamed Macron (1 Macc. iii. 38 ; 2 Mncc. 
iv. 45). As this Ptolemy was in the .seiviee of 
Ptolemy Pliilomctor, king of Egypt, befoi'e he de- 
serted to Antiochus Epiphaues, it is probable that 
his father Dorymenes is the same Doiymencs who 
fought agjunst Antiochus the Greiit (Polyb. v. 61). 

DOSITH'EUS (Aoffltfeox), “ a priest and 
Levite,” who carried the translation of Esther to 
Egypt (Esili. xi. 1, 2), It is scarcely likely that 
he is identical with the Dositheus who is men- 
tioned by Josephus (c. Ap. ii. 5) as one of the 
“ commanders of the foi*ces ” of ITol. VI, Pliilo- 
metor, though he probably lived in the ndgii of that 
monarch. [B. F. W.] 

DO'THAIM. [Dothan.] 

DOTHAN (once Doth a in, and in con- 
tractetf fonn in'! ; = possibly “two wells”- Ces. 
332, 568 ; AaBailp, AaBatfi ; Dothain), a place 
first mentioned (Gen. xxxvii. 17) in connexion with 
the history of Joseph, and apparently iis in the 
neighbourhood of Shechem. It next appears as the 
residence of Elisha (2 K. vi. 13), and the scene of 
a remarkable vision of horses and chariots of fire 
surrounding “ the mountain ” (”inn), on which 
the city stood. It is not again mentioned in the 
O. T. ; but later still wc encounter it — then evi- 
dently well known — ^as a landmark in the account 
of Holofci-nes’ campaign against Bethiilia (Jud. iv. 
6, vii. 3, 18, viii. 3). The change in the name 
DO'iiiATM is due to the Greek text, from which this 
book is translated. In the Vat. and Alex, and Vulg. 
text — it is also mentioned in Jud. iii. 9, where the 
A. V. lias “ Judea” {*lovSaias for Aorraias),* ami 
all these ixussagos testify to its situation being in 
the centre of the country neai’ the southci'u edge of 
the great plain of Esdi'aelon. 

I^Otliain was known to Eusebius {Onomasticon), 
who places it 12 miles to the N. of Sebaste (Sa- 
maria; ; mid here it has been at length discovered 

was cut by llelund, who conjectured most ingeniously 
that irpuDv was the translation of Masaor = a 

saw, which was a corruption of Muthor =s 

“the plain” (Roland, 742, 3). 
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in our own times *» by Mr. Van de Velde (i. 364, &c.) 
and Dr. Robinson (iii. 122), still bc^iriii}^ its ancient 
nanio unimpaired, and situated at the south end of 
a plain of the lichest pustuinge, 4 or 5 miles S.W. 
of Jenin, and separated only by a swell or two of 
hdls from the plain of Ksdraelon. The Tell or 
mound on which the I'uins statu! is describei^i as 
very large — (“ huge,*' Van de Velde, i. 364) ; at its 
southern foot is still a tine spring. Close to it is 
an ancient road, running N. and 8., the remains of 
the mtLssive (Jewish?) pavement of which are still 
distinguishable (V. ije Velde, 369, 70). The great 
road from Beisdn to Kgypt also pitsses near Dothan 
(Rob. iii. 122). The traditional site was at the 
Khan Jvhb Y^itf near Tell Ildm, at the N. of the 
Sea of Galilee. (See the quotations in Rob. ii. 
419.) lanced hardly be said that this position is 
not in accordance with the lequiiementa of the 
narrative. [O.] 

DOVE (Vonah, 1131'; icfpiiTrtpd’, colurnl}a). ^ 
The 6rst mention of this biixl ocoiu's in Gen. viU., 
where it appeals as Noah’s second messenger sunt 
ibilli from the ark to a.scertain if the waters had 
abated, and retunis from its 8ccon<l mission with an 
oil ve leaf in its mouth. The dove’s rapidity of Right 
is alluded to in Ps. Iv. 6 ; the beauty of its plumiige 
in Ps. Ixviii. 13; its dwelling in the i-ocks and valleys 
in Jer. xlviii. 28, and Ez. vii. 16; its mournful 
voice in Is. xxxviii. 14, lix. 1 1 ; Nali. ii. 7 ; its 
haimlessnehs in Matt x. 16; its simplicity in Hos. 
vii. 11, and its auiativeness in Cant. i. 15, ii. 14, 
&c. The last chai'aotciistic, according to Geseuitis, 
is the origin of the llebrow word, from an unused 

root (IV), to grow warm (comp. Arab. 

to burn with anger, and Gr. lalvu). None of the 
other derivations proposed for the word are at all 
prolmble ; nor can we with Winer regaixl a word 
of this form iu( primitive. It is similar to HSID, 
fioin the loot 3113. Dove.*> are kept in a doiiichti- 
catc«i state in many paiis of the East. The pigeon- 
fftt is an univeml feature in the houses of Up{ier 
Egypt. In Peisia pigeon-houses are elected at a dis- 
buice fiom the dw’cllings, for the purpose of collect- 
ing the dung as manure. There is probably an allu- 
sion to such a custom iii I.s. lx. 8. Stanley {S. 4" 
p. 2.57), sjioakitig of Ascaloii ns the haunt of the 
Syrian Venus, .says; “ Her temjile is destroyed, hut 
the sacred doves — saci’ed by iniincmoi'ial legends on 
tlie spot aAd celebrated there even as late as Eusebius 
— still fill with their cooings the luxuriant gaixlens 
which giw in the sandy hollow within the ruined 
walls,” It is supposed that the dove was jiloced 
iqion the standards of the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians in honour of Somiiamis. Tibullus (i. 7) 
says ; 

“ Quid referam ut voUtet crebras Intacta per urbos 
Alba Palaestlno saneta oolumba Syro.” 

This explains the expi^ession in Jer. xxr. 38, 
njl'ij iiin '3BD, “ from before tlie Rercciicss of 
the dove,” t. e. the Assjrrian (comp. Jer. xlvi. 16, 
1* 16). There is, however, no representation of the 
dove among the sculptures of Nineveh, so that it 
could haixlly have h^ a common emblem of the 
nation at the time when they weie executed ; and the 

** It is right to say that the true site of Dothan was 
known to the Jewish traveller Habbi ha-Parchi, a.i>. 
1300 (see Zuni’s extracts in notes to Benjamin of 
Tudela, Asheris ed. ii. 434), and to Sehwars, a.d. 
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word in the above three passages of Jeremiah admits 
another interpi-etatiori. (See Ges. Thes, p. 601 a.) 

• In 2 K. vi. 25, in describing He famine in Sa- 
maria, it is stated that ** the fourth {lart of a cab 
of dove’s dung was sold for live pieces of silver” 
(D'3^'nn, Keri D'31'3*l; K&irpov Ttpitrrepiiy; 
stercoris rolumbaruni). D'3V'*inj *; *’• 
is fiom a root signifying to deposit oixlurc. There 
seems good reason for taking this as a literal state- 
ment, mid that tlie straits of the besieged were 
such that they did not hesitate even to eat such re- 
volting food as is lieie mentioned (comp. Gels. I Hero- 
hot, ii. p. 32 ; Maurer on 2 K, vi. 25 ). The notion that 
some vegetable production is meant which was called 
by tliLs Diime, may be compared with the fact tliat 

the Arabs call the herb Kali =: 

sjmrrows* dung, and in German the asnfoctida is 
calletl Teafelsdreck. [W. D.] 

DOWRY. [Marrtaok.] 

DRACHMA (bpaxpefi ; drachm ; 2 Macc. iv. 
19, X. 20, xii. 43 Luke xv. 8, 9), a Greek silver 
coin, varying in weight on account of the use of 
didereiit talents. The Jews must have been ac- 
quainted with three talents, the Ptolemaic, usimI in 
Egypt and at Tyro, Sidon, and Berytiis, and adopted 
for their own shekels; the Phoenician, u.sed at 
Aradus and by the Persians ; and the Attic, which 
was almost universal in Euro^, and in great pari 
of Asia. The drachmae of these talents weigh re- 
spectively, during the period of the M:\ceubccs, 
about 65 grs. troy, 58*5, and 66. The diachms 
mentioned in 2 Macc. are probably of the 8eleu- 
cidae, ami therefore of the Attic standard ; but in 
Luke denarii seem to be intended, fur the Attic 
drachma had been at that time redueed to about 
the same weight as the Roman deiioiius as well a.H 
the iPtolemaic di'achma, and was wholly or almost 
superseded by it. This explains the remark of 
Josephus, ffiKXhs . . . ’ArTtK^x B4xerai ZpdjQias 
riinrapas {Ant. iii. 8, §2), for the four IMxileinaic 
drachmae of the shekel, as eipial to four denarii of 
his time, wcie also equal to four Attic di-arhmae 
[Mon ky ; Si i.v ku, pi kce of] . f I L S. P.] 

DRAGON. The tianslatois of the A. V., 
apiMireiitly following the Vulgate, have rendered by 
the same word “dragon” tlie two Hebrew woi-ck 
Tan, |J1. and Tannin, j'SH. Th® .siniilai ity of the 
fonns of the wonis may easily account for this con- 
fusion, especially as the masculine plural of the 
former, Tauntm, actually as.<>unies (in l.am. iv. 3) 
the fonn Tannin, and, on the otlier hand, Tanniin 
is evidently written for the singulai* Tannin in Ez. 
xxix. 3, xxxii. 2. But the woids apix^ar to be quite 
di.Htinrt in meaning; and the distinction is gcnc- 
lally, though not nnivei-sally, preserved by the 
LXX. 

J. The former is used, always in the plural, 
in Job XXX. 29 ; Is. xxxiv. 13, xliii. 20 (crcip^Fcx) ; 
in Is. xiii. 22 (^xn'oOl 

{<rrpov$ol ) ; in Ps.xliv. \^(r6irtp Kcucdffews ) ; and 
in Jer. ix. 1 1, xiv. 6, li. 37 ; Mic. i. 8 (ppdKOv^es), 
The femihinc plural 111315 ft>und in Mai. i. 3 ; a 
passage altogether differently tran.sluted by the 

1845 (p. 168} ; but neither of these travellers gives 
any account.^ the site. 

” In the first and second of thepe passages the 
Vulg. has didraehma. 
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,LXX. It is always applied to some a-eatui-es 
inhabiting the desert, and conncctel generally with 
the wolds (“astiich”) and 'R (“jackal**?); 
We should conclmle from this that it refers rather 
to some wild beast than to a sc>rpent, and this con- 
iliisioii is rcndeml almost iwtaiii by the comj\ni*ist»ii 
of the tannim in Jer. xiv. ti, to the wild asses snuffing 
the wind, and the raference to their “ wailing ** in 
Mic. i. 8, and jHirhajis in Job xxx. 29. The Syriac 
(see Winer, Jiealio, s. v. i^chakal) rendera it by a 
wonl which, according to Pocookc, means a “ juck^ *’ 
(a beast whose peculiarly Tnoiiinful howl in the 
dcseit is well known), and it .seems most probable 
that this or some engnato s{x*cics is to be understood 
whenever the wonl tan occura. 

II. The woid tannin, p3JD (plur. is 

always randeml as BpAKtav in the LXX., except in 
(icn. i. 21, whei-e we find It swms to refer 

to any gi’eat monster, whether of the huid or the sea,^ 
being indeed more usually applied to some kind of 
sei’jwnt or reptile, but not exclusively restiict4‘d to 
tliat sense. When referring to the sea it is used as 

a parallel to (“Leviathan**), as in Is. xxvii. 

1 ; and indeed this latter word is rendeml in the 
LXX. by H^Ktov, in I's. Ixxiv. 14, civ. 2(); Job 
xl. 20 ; I.S. xxvii. 1 ; and by iji4yp, kotos in Job 
iii. 8. When we examine special passages we find 
the woixl used in (leu. i. 21, of the gieat sea-mon- 
stors, the representatives of the inhabitants of the 
deep. The same schse is given to it in Ps. Ixxiv. 
13 (where it is again connected with “Levia- 
than *’), Ps. cxlviii. 7, and probably in Job vii. 12 
(Vulg. cetufi). On the other hand, in Ex. vii. 
9, 10, 12, Deut. xxxii. 33, Pa. rd. 13, it refers 
to land-serjwnto of a powerful and desidly kind. 
It is also applied inetaphoiically to Pharaoh or to 
Egypt (Is. li. 9; £z. xxix. 8, xxxii. 2; pQrha|>s 
Ps. Ixxiv. 13), and in that case, espcndally as feet 
are nttnbuted to it, it most prolwibly refera to the 
crocodile as the well-known emblem of Egypt. 
When, however, it is used of the king of Babylon, 
as in Jer. li. 34, the same propriety would lead us 
to suppose that some great serpent, such as might 
inhabit the sandy plains of Babylonia, is intonded.*^ 

Such is the usage of the woM in the 0. T. in 
the N. T. it is only found in the Apocalypse (Kev. 
xii. 3, 4, 7, 9, 10, 17, &c.), ns applied metaphori- 
cally to “ the obi serjicnt, (sillixl the Devil, and 
Satan,*’ the description of the “dragon** being dic- 
tated by the symbolical memiing of the ima^ 
ratlicr than by any reference to any actually exist- 
ing creature. Of similar pcreonification, either of an 
evil spirit or of the iKiwcra of material Nature as 
distinct from (lod, we have traces in the extensive 
prevalence of dragon-worship, and existence of dra- 
gon-temples of |ieculiar serpentine form, the use of 
dragon-stnudardb hotli in the east, esjiedolly in 
Ksypt (sec also the np(H*i yphal liistory of Bel apd 
the Dragon), and in the west, more particularly 
among the Celtic tribes. 'I’ho most remarkable of 
all, (jcrhaps, is found in the Oroek b*geiid of Apollo 
as tlie slayer of the Python, and the supplanter of 
the sripait- worship by a higher wisdom. The 
reason, at least of the scrijitnral symliol, is to be 
sought not only in the union of gigsmtic power with 

** Gescnlus derives it from an* obsolete root pM* 
“ to extend.” \ ^ ! 

• The application of Is. xxvii. 1, appears more 1 
uncertain. I 
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craft and malignity, of which the serpent is the 
natural emblem, but in the record of the sei'pent’s 
agency in the temptation (Den. iii.). [Serpent.] 

[A. B.] 

DREAMS (nfeVj ; ; somnia / xod* 

diTMOP in LXX., mid fear* &pap in St. Matthew, are 
gc|perally used for “ in a dream ’*). The Scriptural 
1*600101 of God’s (xnumunicatioD with man by dreams 
has been so often supiK)sed to involve much ditfi- 
culty, tliat it seems not out of place to refer brielly 
to toe n.aturc aud cliaracteristics of dreams gene- 
rally, before enumerating and classifying toe dreams 
recojried in Scriptui-e. 

1.' The main difference between our sleeping and 
waking thoughts apis'ais to lie in this, — that, in 
the former case, the perceptive faculties ot' the mind 
(toe sensational powers,® and the imaginawon which 
combines the impressions derived from them) are 
active, while the i effective powers (the reason or 
Judgment hy which we control those impressions, 
and distingui.sh bctwreii those which are imaginary 
or subjective and those which (»)i ri's^Kind to, and 
are produced by, objective I'calities) are generally 
asleep. Miltoirs account of di*eams (in Par. 

Book V. 100-113) seems as accurate us it is 
striking ; — 

“ But know, tout in the mind 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
Itcoson as chief: among these fancy next 
Her office holds ; of all external things, 

W hich the five watchful senses represent, 

She forms imaginations, airy shapes. 

Which reason, joining or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm, oi what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion ; then retires 
Into her private cell, when nature sleeps.” 

Thus it is that the impressions of dreams m-e in 
tocmselvcs vivid, natural, and picturesque, occa- 
sionally gifteil with an intuition beyond our onli- 
nary powers, hut strangely incongruous and often 
grete^ue ; the cinution of siii’prise or inci'edulity, 
which arises from a sense of incongruity, or of 
unlikeness to the ordimiry coui'se of events, teing in 
di'eams a thing unknown. The mind seems to lie 
burreiidei'cd to that power of association by which, 
oven in its waking hours, if it be inactive and 
inclined to ** muhing,’’ it is often carried through a 
seri<*s of thoughts connected together hy some vague 
and accidental association, until the reason, when it 
sUurts i^iin into activity, is scarcely able to trace 
back the slender line of connexion. The* dilference 
is, that, in this latter cose, we are aware that the 
connexion is of our own making, while in sleep it 
appeal's to be caused by an artual succession of 
events. 

Such is usually the case, yet there is a cla^ of 
dreams, seldom noticed and indeed loss common, 
but 1 'ecogniM‘d by the experience of many, in which 
the resLson is not wholly asleep. In these cases it 
seems tg look on as it were from without, and so 
to h:ive a double consciousness: on the one hand 
we enter into the events of too dream, as though 
real, on the other we l.ave a sense that it is but a 
dream, and n ftnr lest we should awake and its 
pageant should pass away. 

In either case the ideas suggested are accepted 

• These pmoers are to be carefully distinguished 
(as in Butler’s Analogy, part 1. c. 1) from the 
orgam through which they are exercised when we 
are awake. 
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by the mind in dreamsi at once and inevitably, 
instead of* being weighed and tested, ns in our 
waking hours. Hut it is evident that the method 
of such suggestion is still undetermitie<l. and in 
fiiet is no more cajKible of* being n(x;ounteil for by 
any single c-ause thiui the suggestion of waking 
ihoughts. The material of these latter is supplied 
either by ourselves, through the senses, the me- 
mory, and the imagination, or by other men, 
genemlly through the medium of wonls, or lastly 
hy the dirirt action of the Spirit of (Jod, or of 
creab'd spirits of oidei-s superior to our own, or the 
s])iiit within us. So also it is in ditiams. In the 
first place, although mettiory and imagination hU|)- 
ply most of the material of dreams, yet physiod 
sensations of (‘old and heat, of pain or of relief, 
even actual impiessions of sound or of light will 
oflen mould or suggest dreams, and the physical 
organs of speech will (K‘i'asionally be mad6 use of 
to express the enudions of tlie dreamer. In the 
st'cond place, instances have been known where a 
few wonls whis]icied into a sleeper’s ear have pixi- 
duceil a d«‘.iin corresponding to their subject. On 
these two jsiiiits experience gives uinloubteil testi- 
mony ; as to the thiiil, it can, from the nature of 
the rase, sjieak but vaguely and uncertainly. The 
iScnptiirc diM'larcs, not as any strange tiling, but 
:ls a thing of course, that the iiiHucncc of the 
Spint of (Jod upon the soul extiMids to its sleep- 
ing as well as its waking thoughts. It declares 
that (Jod ooinmunicafes with the sjiirit of man 
dii’ectlv in di'eains, and also that He jiei-mits 
crcatetl spiiits to have a like coinniunication with 
it. Its declamtion is to be weighed, not ns an 
isolated thing, but in ooiiucxion with the geneml 
doctniie of spiritual intiiience ; bwause any theory 
of dtvams must he iH*gaixle<l as a part ol’ the geiicrni 
thisiry of tlie ongiiiatioii of all thought. 

II. It is, of coui'se, with this htsi class of dreams 
that we have to do in Scriptuie. The dreams of 
nieinory or imagination are iiwleed ref‘erretl to in 
Kcol. V. ; Is. xxix. 8 ; but it is the history of 
the Revelation of the Spirit of God to the spirit of 
man, whether .sleeping or waking, wlucli is the 
pi Opel’ subject of .Scripture itself. 

It must lie obseiTi'd that, in acconlance with the 
principle eimiiciatcil hy S. Paul in 1 Cur. xiv. U>, 
dreams, in which the understanding is asleep, aie 
iuc.ogni.se<l indeed as a method of di\iiie revelation, 
hut phuxHl below the visions of prophecy, in which 
the understanding plays its |iait.*' It is true that 
the book of Job, standing :vs it does on the ba.sis of 
“iiatuml religion," dwells on di earns and “visions 
in lieep hleep ” as the dioscn method of (jod’s reve- 
lation of Himself to man (see Jnh iv. IJ, vii. 14-, 
xx.\iii. If}). Hut ill >i'uin. xii. (j; Deut. xiil, 1, If, 
5; .ler. xxvii. 9 ; Joel ii. 28, &c., dreamers of dreams, 
whether true or false, aR* placed below “ projihets," 
and even below “ divinei’s;” and similarly in the 
climax of I Sam. xxviii. (J, wo read that “the Loid 
answcied .Saul nut, neither by dreams, nor by Urim 
[by symbol], nor by piophets.” Under the (Christian 
dispensation, while we lead fieqiieiitly of trances 
(fieo’rda'fif) and visions (drreuriatt dpdfMra), 
dreams are never lefeiTcd to as vehicles of divine 
revelation. In exact accoidaiico wifti this prindplo 

** The same order, as being the natural one, is 
found in the earliest record of Kuropean mythology-^ 
*AAV ayt di} nva fidvriv cpeibjliev, u i«p^« 
ical wtipwoKoVt km yap nvap cn Aids tort. 

. Horn, n, 1. 63. 
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are the actual reiHu^ls of tlie dreams sent by (hxl. 
The greater number of such dreams were graiitdi, 
for prediction or for wai’tiiiig, to those who were 
aliens to the Jewish Govcnant. Thus wc have the 
recoi-d of the dreams of Abimelech (Gen. xx. 3-7); 
Laban (Gen. xxxi. 24-) ; of the chief butler and 
baker (Gen. xl. 5); of Phamoh (Gen. xli. 1-8); of 
the Midianite (Judg. vii. 13) ; of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan. ii. 1, &c., iv. 10-18); of the Magi (Matt. ii. 
12), and of Pilate’s wife (Matt, xxvii, 19). Many 
of these dreams, moreover, weie symbolical and 
obseuixs so as to requiix* an interpi eter. And, where 
dreams are rtxioixl^ a.s menus of God’s I'cvchition 
to His cliosen servants, they are aluio.st always 
i*efciuHl to the perusls of their cailiest and most 
iiii))erfe(‘t knowledge of Him. .So it is in the case 
of Abraham ((ien. xv. 12, and ]K>rhaps 1-9), of 
.laooh (Geii. xxviii. 12-1.')), of Joseph ((ien. xxxx'ii. 
5-10), of Solomon (1 K. iii. 5), and, in the N. T., 
of Josf'ph (Matt. i. 20, ii. 1.3, 19, 22). It. is to be 
oliheiTcd, moiTovcr, that they belong especially to 
the eailiest age, ami hec’oine less futpient as the 
revelations of prophecy increasi*. I’he only excep- 
tion to this is lound in the dmuns and “ visions of 
the night’’ given to Dsiiiicl (ii. ]9, vii. 1), appii- 
reiitly in onlcr to put to shame tlie falsehoeds of the 
Chaldaeaii belief m ]»ioj)hetic dreams luid in the 
power of inteqiretation, ami yet to biiiig out the 
truth latent therein (comp. S. Paul’s miracles at 
Kphosus, Acts xix. 11, 12, ami their effect, 18-20). 

The general concinsiou theiefore i.s, iirst, tliat 
the »Scil])iu)‘e claims the dienm, as it does eveiy 
other action of the human mind, as a medium 
through which Gcxl may speak to man cither di- 
rectly, that is, as we call it, “ providentially,” or in- 
dir(H‘tly in viitiie ofagcueial mfluenco ujioii all his 
thoughts; and secondly, that it lays tlir greater 
.stre.ss oil that divine inliuencc hy which tlie under- 
shmding also is affecknl, and leads us to belfii^ e that 
I as such influejice extends more and more, ix'velation 
by dicaim, unless m veiy peculiar circumstances, 
might be exj^cted to {lass away. [A. H.] 

DRESS. This subject includes the following 
particuLii-s : — 1. Materials. 2. (’oloiir and decora- 
tion. 8. Name, form, and mode of wmriug the 
various ai tides. 4. Special usages relating thereto. 

1. 'I he materials xvei c varioiLs, and multiplied with 
the advance of civilization. The cai best and simplest 
wbe was made out of the leaves of a tree 
“A. V. fig-tree’’ — and comp, the present Arabic 
name for the fig, tin, or tecn)^ portions of which 
weiesewn togetlier, so as to form an apron (Gen. iii. 
7). Ascetic .Jews occasionally used a similar material 
ill Inter times. Josephus ( Ftfa, §2) ix'coitls this of 
Ibmiis {iaBrjTi fi^v &ir^ dtySpwv 
whether it was riiAde of the leaves, or the Ixirk, is 
uiiceilaiii. AfliT the fall, Uie skins of animals sup- . 
plied a mure durable material (Geii. iii. 21), which 
was mlnjited to n rude Estate of society, and is stated 
to have bei*ii useil by various ancient nations (l)iod. 
Sic. i. 43, ii. 38 ; Airiau, hid. cap. 7, §3). Skins 
were not wholly disii.scd at later (leriods : the ad(ie~ 
rcth woin hy KlijSh appeal's to have been 

the skill of* a sheep or some other animal with the 
wool left on: in the LXX. the woid is lendered 
fitiKfar’Ii (1 K. xix. 13, 19 ; 2 K. ii. 13), Zopi (^Gen. 
XXV. 25), and (Zech. xiii. 4) ; and it may 

be couiiecteil with Sopd etymologically (Saalchutz, 
Arcfuicol. i. 19); Geseiiius, however, prefera the 
notion of amplitudey "llR, in which ciuse it =: IHR 
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(Mic. ii. 8; Thesaur, p. 29). The same mateml 
is implied in the description CTS»b VjJ3 i 

Soiriis, LXX. ; A. V. “ hairy’^man/* 2 K. i. 8), 
though Uiese wortls may also bo undei'stood of the 
hair of the Prophet ; iuid in tlie compari;>oii of 
Esau’s skill to sucli a lobe (Gen. xxv. It 

was characteristic of a prophet’s oiKco from its 
mean appearance (Zech. xiii. 4; cf. Matt. vii. 
I.*)). Pelisses of slieep-skin* still form an or<li- 
nary article of dress in the East (Burckhardt’s 
Notes on Bedouins, i. fiO). The addcrcih worn by 
the king of Nineveh (Jon iii. 0), and the “ goodly 
Babylonish garment” foupd at Ai (Josh. vii. 21), 
w«*re of a dilforent character, either roljes trimmetl 
with valuable fin's, or the skins thiMUselves orna- 
mented with embroidery. The art of weaving hair 
was known to the Hebrews at an early {leiiod (Ex. 
xwi. 7, XXXV. 6) ; the sackcloth uaeJ by moninor.. 
was of this material [.Sa(!KCLOT1i], and by many 
wiitem the addereth of the prophets is supposoii to 
have been such. John the Baptist’s robe was of 
cMmel’s hair (Matt. iii. 4), and a similai' material 
was in common use among the poor of that day i 
(Joseph. B. J. i. 24, §3), probably of goats’ hair, 
which was employed in the Homan ciiicium. At 
what period the use of wool, and of still moie itrti- 
ticial textui'cs, such as cotton and linen, became 
known is uncertain : the timt of these, we may pi-e- 
sume, was iuti-oduced at a very early period, the 
flocks of the pastoral families being kept paitly for 
thdr wool (Gen. xxxviii. 12) : it was at idl times 
largely employed, particularly for the outer gar- 
ments (Lev. xiii. 47 ; Ocut. xxii. 11 ; Ez. xxxiv. 3; 
.Tob xxxi. 20 ; Pmv. xxvii. 2<i, xxxi. 13). [Wool.] 
The occurrence of Uie terra vetoncth in the book of 
Genesis (iii. 21, xxxvii. 3, 23) seems to indicati^ an 
acquaintanc(‘, even at tliat early day, with the liner 
raateiinls; for that teim, though higniHcant of a 
particular rob<*, originally appears to have rcfcired 
to the material employed (the root being presei-ved 
ill our cotton; ef. Bolden’s Tntrod. ii. .'ll; Saal- 
chutz, Archneol. i. 8), and was applied hy the later 
Jews to flax or linen, us stated hy Josephus {Ant, 
iii. 7, §2, Xc0o/i<Vi9 fih KoXciTat. Alvtov tovto 
\ ivov koAov/acv). 

No conclusion, however, can be diawii fiom the 
use of the word ; it is evidently applictl generally, 
and without any view to the material, as in <Jen. 
iii. 21. It is probable that the acquaintance of tlie 
Hebrews with linen, and perhaps cotton, dates from 
the period of the captivity in Egypt, when they 
were Instructed in the manufacture (1 Chr. iv. 21). 
After their return to Pidestine we have ft’pqiient 
notices of linen, the finest kind being namc«l shesh 
and at a later period butz (^^3), the latter 
a word of Syrian, and the former of Egyptian 
I origin, and each indicating the quarter whence the 
material was procured : the tenii c/iAr (*nn) was 
also applied to it from its brilliant appearance 
(Is. xix. 9 ; Esth/ii 6, viii. IJ^). It is the fibtrffos 
of the LXX. and the N. T. (Lake xvi. 19 ; Kev. 
xviii. 12, Iti), and tlie “ fine linen” of the A. V . It 
was used in the vestments of the high-priests (Ex. 
xxviii. .5 fl’.), as well as by the wealthy (Gen. xli. 
42; Prov. xxxi. 22; Luke xiv. 19). [Linen.] 
A less costly kind was named had (*73 ; AiVfor), 

* Tlio sheep-skin coat is frequently represented in 
the sculptures of Khorsahad : it was made with 
sleeves, and was worn over the tunic : it fell over 
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which was used for ce3*tain portions of the high- 
priest *8 dress (Ex. xxviii. 42 ; Lev. xvi. 4, 23, 32), 
and for the ephods of Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 18) and 
David (2 Sara. vi. 14): it is worthy of notice, in 
rcfeieuce to its quality and appeal ance, that it is 
the material in which angels are lepreseiited (Ez. 
ix. 3, 11, X. 2, 8, 7 ; Han. x. 5, xii. 8 ; Hev. xv. 0). 
A coai'ser kind of linen, termed &;i6\iyoy (Ecclus. 
xl. 4), was used by the very poor [Linen], The 
Hebrew' term sadin = erivhdtv, and mtin) 

expresses a fine kind of linen, especially adapted for 
summer wear, as distinct from the saraballa, which 
was thick (Talmud, Mmovh. p. 41, 1). What may 
have Lccn the distinction between siiesk and sodin 
(Piov. xxxi. 22, 24) W'o know not: the probability 
is that the latter name passed from the material to 
a particular kind of robo. Silk was not introduced 
until a very late peiioil (Kev. xviii. 12): the term 
meshx ('^13 ; rptxo-vrov ; Ez. xvi. 10) is of doubt- 
ful meaning [Silk]. The use of a mixed material 
; KlfihiiXov, i. e. spurious, LXX. ; kvri- 
htaKslpsvov, Aquil. ; 4pi6\ivop, Gr. Ven.), such 
as wool and flax, was tbi bidden (Lev. xix. 19 ; 
Heut. xxii. 11), on the gioiind, aivording to 
,T(Kt(>phus (Ant. iv. 8, §11), that such was reserved 
for the priests, or as being a piactice usual among 
idolatei-s (Spencer, Letf. Ifeb.Bit, ii. 32), but inoie 
probably with the view of enfoi-cing the general 
idea of purity and simplicity. 

2. Colour and decoi-ation. The prevailing colour 
of the Hebrew di ess was the nntuial white of the 
materials employed, which might be brought to a 
high state of brilliancy by the art of the fuller 
(Mark ix. 3). Some of the terms applied to these 
materials (c. g. ^^*13, I’ln) arc connected with 
wonls significant of whiteness, while many of the 
allusioiH to garments have special reference to this 
quality (.lob xxxviii. 14 ; Ps. civ. 1,2; Is*. Ixiii. 3) : 
white was held to be pociiliaily appropiate to 
festive ocixisions (Keel. ix. 8 ; cf. llor. Bat. ii. 2, 
60), as well as symludical of purity (Kev. iii. 4, 5, 
iv. 4, vii. 9, 1.3), It is unceitain when the wt of 
ilyeing became known to the Hebrews ; the cetoncth 
passim w'orn by .Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 3, 2.3) is 
variously taken to be eithci’ a “coat of divers 
ctdoui’s ’’ (irotKlXos; polgmita, Vulg. ; comp, the 
Gicek irdaaeiy. It. iii. 126, xxii. 441), or a tunic 
furnished with sleeves and reaching down to the 
ankles, as in the vei'sinns of Aijuila, LdTpayiKtios, 
KopTurds, and Symmuchus, 
the Vulg. (2 Sam. xiii. 18), talaris, and as de- 
scribed by Josephus [Ant. vii. 8, §1). The latter 
is probably the correct sense, in which case W’e 
have no evidence of the use of variegated robes 
pi’eviouriy to the sojourn of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
though the notice of scarlet thread (Gen. xxxViii. 
28) implies some acquaintance with dyeing, and 
! the light sunimei* rolie ; Bipiarpov ; veil, 

j A. V.) worn by Kebeccaand Tamar (Gen. xxiv, 65, 
xxxviii. 14, 19) was probably of an ornamental 
character. The- Egyptians had canied the ut of 
weaving and embroidery to a high state of per- 
fection, and from them the Hebrews learned various 
methods of producing decorated stufl's. The ele- 
ments of orunincntatioii were— (1) wenxdng with 

the bock, and tcrrainatefl in its natural state. The 
people xrcaring it have been identified with the 
Sagartii (Bonomi’s Nineveh, p. 193). 
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threadb previously dyed (Ex. xxxv. 25 ; cf. Wilkin- 
son’s Eyyptiam, iii. 125) ; (2) the introduction 
of jcold thread or wire (Ex. xxviii. 0 if.) ; (:i) the 
addition of figures, prolxibly of animals and hunt- 
ing or battle scenes (cf. Laytu'd, ii. 297), in the 
ease of garments, in the same manner as the 
idierubim were represented in the emtiuns of the 
tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 1,51, xxxvi. 8, 5.5). These 
devices may have been cither woven into the stuil*, 
or cut out of other stutf and aiterwiiivls attached 
by needlework: in the foimcr case the pattern 
would appear oidy on one side, in the latter the 
pattern ini«;ht be varied. Sueli is tlie distinction, 
aceoiiling to Talmiulieal wiiters, between cunning- 
icor/i ami tu'odie ft or as marked by the use of 
the singular and dual number, nccdlemrky 

and D'nOpn, needlework on both stdea (.lud^. v. 
50, A. V.). though the latter term may after all 
be accepted in a simpler way as n <lual = tieo eni~ 
hi'oidered i-obes (Bei:theau, Comm, in 1. c.). The 
.'iccount of the coislefo of Amasis (Her. iii. 47) 
illustrates the piocesses of decoiation dcsciibo<l in 
Exodus. Robes decorated with gold (rtsatfto, 
1\. \lv. 15), and at a later peihsl with silver 
tlii'ead (Josejih. Ant. xix. 8, §2 ; cf. Acts xii. 21), 
weix* worn by reyal peisonages; other kinds of 
einbioideied robes weie worn by the wealthy both 
of Tyre (E/. xvi. 15) and Palestine (Judg. v. 30; 
I*s. xlv. 14). Tile art does not apjiear to have 
been maintained aiiutng the Hebrews; the Baby- 
loiiiniis and other <*asiern nations (Josh. vii. 21 ; 
E/.. x.wii. 24), as well as the Egyptians (Ez. xxvii. 
7), excelled in it. Nor does the ait of dyeing 
appear to ha\e been followwl up in Palestine: dyed 
ixibes were inipoiteil from Ibieign count! ies (Zepli. 
1. 8), particularly frem I'hoeiiicia, and were not 
much used on account of their eAiKMisiveness; puiplc 
(I’rov. xvxi. 22 ; I-uke xvi. 19) and scarlet (2 Sum. 
i. 24) wcie occasionally worn by the wealthy. The 
surreuiiding nations were more lavish in their use 
of them; the xvealthy Tyiians (E/.. xxvii, 7), the 
Midiaiiitish kings (.ludg. \iii. 20), the Assyiiau 
nohlcb (Ez. xxiii. 0), and rereiun ollicers (Est. viii. 
1.5), are all rojiresented in purple. The general 
hue of the Persian diess was more bnlliant than 
that of the Jews; hence E/ekiel (x\iii. 12) de.scrib»'s 

the Assy’-rians as chtked in 

perfection; accoiding to the LXX. tiTrdpvtfXij 
wearing robes with handsoitve borders. With re- 
gaixl to the head-dress in particular, described as 

'n-'np (Tidpoi jSawrdi; A. V. ‘‘dyed 
attiie;*^ cf. Ov.’ Met. xiv. 0.54, mitra picUi)^ some 
doubt exists whether the word rendered dy^ docs 
not rather mean flowing (Gesen. Thesaur. p. 542 ; 
Layai-d, ii. 308). 

3. The nanie.H, forms, and mode of wearing the 
ixibes, Jt is diHiciilt to give a satisfactory account 
of the various* articles of dre.ss tiieiitioiied in the 
Bible: the notices are for the most p.irt inci<leiital; 
and refer to a Icngtliened pciiod of time, during 
which tlie fashions must have frequently chaiigetl ; 
while the collateral somces of information, such as 
•iculpture, iMiinting, or contemporary reconls, are 
but scanty. The general chai'actcristics of Oriental 
dress have indeed preset ved a remarkable uiiifui mity 
in all ages: the modem Arab dresses much as 
tlie ancient Hebrew did ; theie m-e the same flowing 
rebes, the same distinction between the outer and 
inner garments, the foimcr heavy and wai-m, the 
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latter light, a^laptcd to tlie rapid and excessive 
changes of toiiiperatui'e in those countries; and 
there is tiie same distinction between the costume 
of the ilch and the jioor, consisting in tlie multipli- 
cation of lobes of a finer texture and more ample 
dimensions. Hence the numerous illustrations of 
ancient costume, which may be drawn from the 
usages of modern Orieiit^ils, supplying in great 
measure the want of co!itcm|>oraneous representa- 
tions. With regard to the figures which some have 
ideutified as Jews in Egyptian paintings and Assy- 
rian sculptures, we cannot but coiisiilcr the evidence 
insufliciciit. The figures in the painting at Beni 
Hassan, delineated by Wilkinson (Anc. Egypt,, ii. 
298), and supjiosed by him to repiescnt the ai'rival 
of Joseph’s bicthicn, are dressed in a manner at 
Yai'huice with our ideas of Hebrew costume: the 
more important personages wear a double tunic, the 
upjicr one constructed so as to pass over the left 
shoulder luid under the right arm, leaving the right 
shoulder exposed : the seiwants wear nothing more 
than a skirt or kilt, reaching fioin the loins to the 
knee. Wilkinson suggests sonic collateral reasons 
for doubting whether tlioy were really Jews: to, 
which we may add a further objection that the 
presents, which the.*>e person^ bring with them, are 
not what wc sliould expect from Gen. xliii. 11. 
Cei*tain figures inscribed on the face of a rock at 
Behistnn, near Kerm.*itisbah, were supposed by Sir 
U. K. 1 *01 ter. to represent Saniaiitaiis captui-ej by 
.slmlmnnczer: they aie given in Vaux’s Ninereh, 
p. 372. These sculptures are now recognised as of 
a later date,* and the figures evidently represent 
jieople of ditferent nations, for the tunics are alter- 
nately short and long. Again, cei-tain figures dis- 
covertnl at Nineveh have been jironounci’d to be 
.lews: in one instaiiee the presence of hats and 
boots is the ground of identification (Bniiotni, 
Eineveh, p. 197 ; comparing Dan, iii. 21); but if, 
as W'e shall hereafter show, tlie oiivinal words in 
Dan. have been misundei*stood by our trnnslatore, 
no cdiiclusioii can be drawn fiom the ])resencc of 
these articles. In another instance the figures are 
simply dressed in a short tunie, with sleeves n*ach- 
ing nearly to the elbow, and confined at the waist 
by a girdle, a style of dress which was so widely 
spread thioughout the East that it is imjiossibic to 
pronounce what particular nation they may have 
belonged to : the style of head •dress seems an objec- 
tion to the supposition that they are Jews. These 
figures arc given in Bonomi’s Niueseh, p. 581. 

The costume of the men and women was very 
similar ; there was sufficient difierence, however, to 
maik the sex, and it was sti-ictly forbidden to a 

woniuu to wear* the .appendages ('!?3 ; <r««^i 7 ), 
such as the sttifl', signet-ling, and other ornaments, 
or, .'iccordiiig to Josephus {^Ant. iv. 8, §45), the* 
weapons of a man ; as well as ta a man to wear 

the outer robe of a woman (Dcut. xxii. 

5): the reason of the prohibition, according to 
Maiinonides ( Jfor. Ncboch, iii. 37), Wing that such 
was the practit e of idolaters (cf. Cai-pzov, Appar, 
p. ,514) ; but move probably it was Jjased upon the 
general pi inciple of propriety. We shall first describe 
the robes which were common to the two sexes, and 
then those which were peculiar to women. 

(1.) The cetoncth (D^h^, whence the Greek 
xlrwy) wa.s the most essential article of dress. It 
was a closely fitting gamient, resembling in form 
and use our shirt, though unfortunately translated 
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coat in the A. V. Tiie inaUMial of whicli it was 
made was either w'ool, cotton, or linen. Frain 
Josephus* oWiTatioii (Ant, iii. 7» §4} with i^ard 
to the rneiff that it was ovk in 5vo7y irtpirfjLtifidrtyyy 
we may ptobfibly infer that the oi'dinaiy cetoneth 
or tunic was made in two picKM'M, which wei'e sewn 
together at the sides. In this case the 

worn by our Lonl (John xix. 2‘i) was 
eitiioi a singular one, or, as is more pixibuble, was 
the upper tunic or mail. The primitive catoneth 
was without sleeves and reachol only to the knee, 
like the Doiic like 

the latter, pai-tially open(*d at one side, so that a 
pei'sun in lapid motion was exposed (*2 Siira. vi. 20). 
Another kind, which we may comjiaie with the 
Ionian i'cache<l to the wrists and ankles: 

such was pioliubly the cetoneth pttssim worn by 
Joseph ((Sen. xxxvii. 3, 23), and Tamar (2 Sam. 
xiii. 18), and that which the priests wore (Joseph. 
Ani, iii. 7, §2). It was in either case kept close 
to the body by a giixlle [(Jiudli:], .and the fold 
fonned by the ovoi lapping of the robe served as an* 
inner pocket, in which a letter or any other small 
«irticle might be earned (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 5, §7). 
A jiei'son wearing the cetoneth alone was describe 
as DUl, naked f A. V. : we may compare the use 
of the teiin yufiyai as applied to the ^>paitau vii-gins 
(Pint. Lijc. 14), of the Latin nudus (Vii-g. Georg, 
i. 299), and of our expression !>tripi)ed. Thus it is 
said of Stiiil after having taken oil' his upper j^tr- 
incuts (Pl^!!l, 1 Sam. xix. 24); of Isaiah (Is. xx. 
2) when he liad put oil' iiis sackcloth, wliicli was 
usually w<»rn over the tunic (cf. Jon. iii. 0), and 
only oil s]iociai occasions next the skin (2 K. vi. 
30) ; of a warrior who has <‘a.st olf his military 
doak (Am. ii. !(> ; cf. Liv. iii. 23, mermen nmlique ) ; 
and of Petei without his fisher*.s coat (John xxi. 7). 
'fhe Mune expi'cssion is elsewhere applied to the 
|X)orly clad (Job x\ii. 6 ; Is. Iviii. 7 ; James ii. 15). 

Tlic aime\c<l woodcut (Hg. 1) repiesents the 
simplest style of Oriental dress, a long loose 'shirt 
or cetoneth without a giixlle, reaching nearly to the 
ankle. Tlie same robe, with the Edition of the 
girdle, is shown in fig. 4. 



I'lff. 1. Ad EgfiMiiia. Modern Eyyiitiaiui,^ 

In fig. 2 we have the ordinary dress of the 
modern l^ouin : the tunic ovurlajis the girdle at 
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the wiust leaving an lunple fold, which seiwes as a 
pocket. Over the tunic he wears the abba, or 
striped plaid, which completes his costume. 



1m '. S. A Ikiluuin. (.L}n(;li, ivtul Sat.) 


(2.) The s(uUn (j'*1D) apj><*aib to have been n 
wraiiper of fine linen (ffivbd>v, I.XX.), which might 
be usetl in various ways, but especially .as a night- 
shiii; (Mark xiv. 51 ; cf. Her. ii. Oo; ScJilcnsner's 
Lex. in N. T. s. o.). The Hebrow term is given 
in the Syriac N.T. as = trovSdptoy (Luke xix. 2u), 
and \4yrtoy (Johu xiii. 4). 'i'hc material or robe 
is mentioned in Judg. xiv. 12, 13 (sheet, shirt, 
A. V.), Prov. x-vxi. 24, and Is. iii. 23 (fne linen, 
A. V.); but in none of thesd passages is there any- 
thing to decide its specific meaning. The Tai- 
mudiml writers occasionally describe the tahth 
under that name, as being made of fine linen: 
hence Lighttbot (Exercitations on Maik xiv. 51) 
identifies the trivUdv worn by the young man as a 
talith, which he had put on in his haste without 
his other garments. 

(3.) The meil (^VO) was an upper or second 
tunic, the difference feeing that it was^ loiig<*r 
than the fii-st. It is hence teimed in the LXX. 
57ro8^i7X iro!H)p^f, and probably in tliis sense 
tlie term is applied to the cetoneth passim (2 Sam. 
xiii. 18), implying that it reached down to the 
feet. The sacei-dotal tneil is elsewhere described. 
[Pnii-aT.] As an article of oi'dinary dres< it was# 
worn by kings (1 Sam. xxiv. 4), piophcts (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 14), nobles (Job i. 20), and youths (1 Sam. 
ii. 19). It may, liowever, be doubted whether the 
term is used in its siH'cific sense in these passages, 
and not mthei in its biuad etymological sense (ii'oin 
Vm to cover), for any robe that chanced to be 
woiii over the cetoneth. In the LXX. the ren- 
derings vary between iirsvibTfis (1 Sam. xviii. 4; 
2 Sam. xiii. 18; 1 Sam. ii. 19, T^eodot.), a term 
properly applied to an upper giumcnt, and specially 
used in Johu xxi. 7 for the linen coat woni by the 
Phoenician and Syrian fishei-men (Theophyl. in 
/. G,), 8tir\ots (1 Sara. ii. 19, xv. 27, xxiv. 4, 
11, xxviii. 14; Jobxxix. 14), i/adria (Job i. 20), 
ordAv (1 Chi'* XV. 27 ; Job ii. 12), and biroSbnjs 
(fix. xxxix. 21; Lev. viii. 7), showing that gene- 
rally speaking it was regai’ded os an upper gai*' 
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ment. This iiiftlier ap|)Oiirs from the p.issages in 
whiv'h notice of it occui-s : in I Sum. xviii.4 it is the 
“ rol)e " whioli Jonathan fiist hikes oil'; in 1 Sura, 
xxviii. 14 it is the “ mantle” in which Samuel is 
enveloped; in 1 Sam. xv. 27, it is the “ mantle,” 
the skirt of which is rent (cf. I K. xi. IlO, where 
the is similarly treatod) ; in I Sjim. xxiv. 

4, it is the ** robe,” under which Saul slept (gene- 
rally the was so used); and in Job i. 20, ii. 
12, it is the “ mantle” which he rends (cf. ICzr. ix. 
X .^)) ; in these piLssagesit evidently desciibes an outer 
rohe, whether the simhiJif or tlio meil itself nsetl as 
a si/tiiah. Wheie two tunics are mentiornsl (Luke 
iii. 1 1) as being wore at the same time, the second 
woidil be a mcil ; tmvellci's generally wore two 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 5, §7), but the pnicticc was 
toi bidden to the disciples (Matt. x. 10; l.iike ix.il). 

'file dress of the middle and upper classes in 
modern Kgypt (lig. 3) illustrates the customs of 
the Hebrews, In atldition to the shirt, they wear 
long vest of striped si|k and cotton, called kaftan^ 
dct«eendlng to the ankles, and with ample sleeves, 
so that the hands may be concealed at ]>lefisure. 
The girdle surrounds this vest. The outer robe 
consists of a long cloth coat, called (fifMt, with 
sleeves leiiching nearly to the wiist. In cold 
weather the abbn is thiwn over the shouldei's. 
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(4.) The 01x1111017 outer gai ment consisted of a 
(lUfidixyigulnr piece of woollen cloth, proliably le- 
sembling in shape a Scotch plaid. The size tmd 
texture would vary with the means of the wearer. 
The Hebrew teiins reten-ing to it are—siw/ti/i 
occasionally no!?b), which appeals to 
have had the bixmilest sense, and sometimes is put 
for clothes generally (den. xxxv. 2, xxxvii. 34; 
Kx, iii, 22, xxii. 0; Deut. x. 18 ; Is. iii. 7, iv. 1), 
though once used specifically of the wanior^s cloak 
(Is. ix. 5 ) ; beged 033 )* which is more usual in 
speaking of robes of a handsome and substimtial 
character (Gen. xxvii. 15, xli. 42 ; Ex. xxviii. 2 ; 
1 K. xxii. 10 ; 2 Chr. xviii. 9 ; Is. Ixiii. 1) ; ceauth 
(n*lD3), appiopriate to passages where covering or 
protection is the prominent kiea (Ex. xxii. 26; 
loh xxvi. G, xxxi. 19); and lastly Ichush 
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usual ill jKH'try, but specially applied to a \variior*s 
cloak (2 Sam. xx. 8), priests' vestments (2 K. x. 
22), and royal appu-el (Ksth 11, viii. I.'i). 
A cngimtu term {malbiiah describes speci- 

fically a state-dress, whether ns used in a royal 
household (IK. X. 6; 2 Chr. ix. 4), or for reli- 
gious festivals (2 K. x. 22): elsewhere it is used 
4fenerally for lobes of u haiidsonio chaiacter (Job 
xxvii. 16 ; Is. Uiii. :i ; Ez. xvi. 13 ; Zeph. i. 8). 
Another term, mwi (*10), with its deiivatives 
n-JO (l*s. cxxxtii. 2), and injp (2 S«m, x. 4 ; 

1 Chr. MX. 4), is expressix'u of the fength of the 
Hebrew g.ii'meiits (1 ,S.im. iv. 12, vvlii. 4), and is 
specifically applied to a Jong doak (Judg. iii. 16 ; 

2 Nam. x\. 8), and to the priest’s coat (Lev, vi. 10), 
The Greek terms tfidriop and (rrdAi) expi-ess the 
conicspoiiding idisi, the latter Isdiig sjjudally appix)- 
priate to robes of more than ordinal y grandeur 
(I Mace. X. 21,xiv. 9; Mark xii. 38, xvi. 3; Luke 
XV. 22, XX. 46; liev. vi. 11, vii. 9, 13); the 
xItwp and ifidriov (tunica^ pn I lining Viilg.; coat, 
cloak, A. V.) arc brought into juxta-jmsitiou in 
Matt. v. 4u, and Acts ix. .39. The beged might be 
worn in various ways, cither wuipped round the 
body, or worn over the shotildeis, like a shawl 1 
witli the ends or “ skirts (D'B33 ; irrtpxrfta ; 
anguli) hanging down in front ; or it might be 
thrown over the head, so as to conceal tlie face 
(2 Sam. XV. 30; Esth. vi. 12). The ends weie 
skirted with a fiiiigc and bound with a dark piuple 
rib(uid (Num. xv. 38): it w'as contined at the 
waist by a girdle, and the fold (Pll; ic6\iros\ 
sinus), fonnod by the ovci lapping of the lobe, 
served as a pocket in which a considerable quantity 
of ai tides might be mmed (2 K. iv. 39 y Ps. Ixxix. 
12 ; Hag. ii. 12; Niebuhr, Description, p, 56), or 
as a purse (Piov. xvii. 23, xxi. 14 ; Is. l.\v. 6, 7 : 
Jer. xxxii. 18; Luke vi. 38). 

'fhe ordinary inotle of wearing tlie outer robe, 
called abba or abdgehf at the picscnt time, is cx- 
hibiteil in tigs, 2 and 5. 'fhe aims, when ihllitig 
down, are completely coverwl by it, .^s in tig. 5 : 
but in holding any weapon, or in active work, the 
lower fs'iii of the .arm is exposed, as in tig. 2. 



Fip* 4,5. ERyptiuiw of tlw hwor onlm (Lium.) 
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The dress oi* the women diflered from that of the 
men in ifgard to the outer gnnnent, the cctoneth 
being worn equally by both sexes (Cant. v. 3). 
The names of their distinctive robes were as fol> 
lows: — (1) mitpachnth (HnStdO ; irtpl(afia\ 
pallium j linteamcn ; voily winiplel A. V.\ a kind 
of shawl (Ruth iii. 15; Is. iii. 22); (2) muatapha 
(nSD^ ; palliolum; mantle, A. V.), another' 
kind of shawl (Is. iii. 22), hut, how diileiiiig from 
the one just mentioned, we know not; the ety- 
mological meaning of the iii'st name is expansion, 
of the second enve/op/ny: (3) teaipA (t|']^ V ; 04piar- 
rpoi/; veil, A. V.), a robe worn by Rebecca on 
approaching Isaac ((Jen. xxiv. 65), and by Tamar 
when she assumed the guise of a harlot (Gen. 
xxxviii. 14, 19); it was piobably, as the LXX. 
represents it, a light summer dress of liandsome 
appearance {irepiijBaAe rb $4pt<rrpov koI inaX- 
\anrl<raTo, Gen. xxxviii. 14), and of ample dimen- 
sions, so that it might he thrown over the head at 
pleasure ; (4) radid (T'Tl ; A. V. “ veil a 
similar robe (Is. iii. 28 ; Aiint. v. 7), and substi- 
tuted for the tsniph in the Chaldee version: we 
may conceive of these robes as resembling the 
peplum ot' the Greeks, which might be worn o\ei 
the head, as represonteii in of Ant. p. 885, or 
again as resembling the habiimh and mildyek of 
the Modern Egyptians (Lane, i. 78, 75) ; (5) 
pethiijU (b^D^nS ; Atctrowdp^vpor ; sto- 

macher, A. V.), a teim of doubtful origin, but 
probably signincant of a gay holiday dress (Is. iii. 
24) ; to tha various explanations cnumeraUHl by 
(lesenius (jVdfsowr, p. 1137), we may add one 
pro;x)sed by SaalchiitiS {Archacol. i. 31), 
wide or foolish, and ?'3, pleasure, in which case it 
= unbridled pleasure, and has no reference to dress 
at all; (6) (jiljjonim (D'J^Ss, Is. iii. 23), also 
a doubtful woiil, explained in the LXX. .as a tnins- 
pai’cnt dress, i. e, of gauze (S(a«pai/^ AoKuytKd ) ; 
Schroefler (de Vest. rnul. Ileb. p. 311) suppoi'ts 
this view, but more probably the woixl means, as 
in the A. V., glasses. The gsumeiits of female? 
were terminated by an ample border or fringe 
skirts), which concealed the 
feet (Is. xlvii. 2 ; Jer. xiii. 22). 

Figs. 6 and 7 illustrate some of the peculiarities 



PiR. •. An Kiorptian Womui. ^Une) 
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of female di^ss : the former is an Egyptian woman 
(in her walking dress) : the latter represents a dress, 
probably of gieat antiquity, still worn by the pra- 
sants in the south of Egypt: the outer robt?, or 
hulalcegeh, is a large piece of woollen stuff wound 
round the body, the upper pai1» being attached at 
the shoulders: another piece of tlie same stuff is 
used for the head-veil, or tarhah. 



Fli;. 7 . A woman uT kh« KHithorn proriuce of Upper £gjpl. (l..iRr.) 

Having now completed our description of Hebrew 
dress, we add a few remarks relative to the selection 
of equivalent terms in our own language. It must 
.at once strike qvery Biblicid student ;is a great defect 
in our Authoriseil Version that the same English 
word should ivprcsent various Hebrew woitls ; e. g. 
that ** veil ” should be promiscuously used for radid 
(Is. iii. 23), tsaiph (Gen. xxiv. 65), mitpachath 
(Ruth iii. 1,5), misteh (Ex. xxxiv. 33) ; “ rolje ” for 
meil (1 8am. xviii. 4), cetoncth (Is. xxii. 21), ad- 
dereth (.Ion. iii. 6), salmah (Mic. ii. 8) ; “ mantle ” 
for meil (1 Sam. xv. 27), addereth (IK. xix. 13), 
maatapha (Is. iii. 22); and *‘coat’* for meil 
(1 Sam. ii. 19), cetoneth (Gen. iii. 21): and 
conversely that diffei'ent English words should be 
promiscuously used for the same Hebrew one, as 
meil is b-anshited “ coat,” “ robe,” mantle ;” ad- 
dereth “ robe,” ** mantle.” Unifoimity would be 
desirable, in as iiir as it can be attained, so that 
the English reader might understand that the same 
Hebrew term occurred in the original text, where 
tho same English term was found in the translation. 
Beyond uniformity, correctness of translation wotdd 
also be desirable : the difficulty of attaining this in* 
the subject of dress, with regard to which the cus- 
toms and associations are so widely at variance in 
our own country and in the East, is veiy great. 
Take, for instance, the cetoneth: at once an under- 
garment, and yet not unfiiequeutly worn witJiout 
anytljing over it ; a shirtf ns being woni next the 
skin ; and a coat, os being tlie upper garment worn 
ill a house : deprive the Hebrew of his cctoneth, and 
he was positively naked ; deprive the Englishman 
of his coitt, and he has under garments still. The 
beged again ; in shape probably like a Scotch pktkl, 
but the use of such a term would be unintelligible 
to the ininils of English peasantry ; in use unliki* 
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nny gaiment with which we are familial', for we 
only wear a ^reat-^oat or a cloak in bad weather, 
whei-eas the Hebrew and his bcged were inseparable. 
With such ditficulties attending the subject, any 
attempt to render the Hebrew terms must be, inoi'e 
or less, a compromise between correctness aii<l ino- 
dera usage ; and the English terms which wc arc 
about to propose must regaixled merely in the 
light of suggestions. Cetcncth answers in many 
respects tu frock the sailor’s ** frock ” is con- 
stantly worn next the skin, and either with or with- 
out a coat over it ; the “ smock-frock ” is familiar 
to us as an upper-garment, and still as a kind of 
undress. In shape and material these corresjiond 
with cetonethf and like it, the term “ frock” is 
applied to both sexes. In the sacerdotal dress a 
more technical tenp might be used ; “ vestment,” 
in its specific sense os = the chasible, or casula 
would represent it very aptly. Meil may jMn'liaps 
be best rendered “gown,” for this too applies to 
lioth sexes, and, when to men, always in an oilicia] 
sense, as the academic gown, tlie alderman’s gown, 
the iKirrister’s gown, just as tneil appears to have 
leprcscuted an oilicial, or, at all evenk'^, a special 
du"8. Ill siwcrdotal dress ** alb” exactly meets it, 
and retains still, in the (Ireek chinch, the veiy 
name, podcriSf by which the meil is described in the 
l.XX. The saceidotal epboil appreacbes, jxM'hajjs, 
most nearly to the term “ ixdl,” the of 

the (ti-eek churcli, which we may conipare with the 
iirupis of tlic LXX. Addcrelh answeis in sevenil 
resju'cts to ** pelisse,” although this term is now 
applied almost ejcdusively to female dress. Siidiii 
= “linen wmpper.” i^iinlah wc would render “ gar- 
ment,” and in the plural “ clothes,” as the broadest ! 
term of the kind; heged “ vestment,” ns being of 
superior quality ; lehttsh “robe,” as still snjierior; 
mud ** cloak,” us being long ; and malbmh “dicss,” 
ill the specific sense in which the tt-rm is not un- 
frwpiontly used as = fine dress. In female costume 
mUpnehaih might be rcndereil “ shawl,” mitaiupJia 
*' iiuuitle,” tsuwk handsome diess, radid ** cloidi.” 

Ill addition to these tei ms, which we havett;hus 
far cxtiucted fiom tlie Bible, wc have in the 'fal- 
nuidiral writers an entirely new nomenclature. 
The (iditk (HvD) is frequently noticed; it was 
made of fine linen, and had a fringe attached to it, 
like the beged ; it was of ample dimensions, so that 
the head might be enveloped in it, as was usual 
among tlie Jews in the act of jn-ayer. The kolbin 
(p37^p) was probably another iiatne for the talitkf 
derived frem the Greek Ko\6fiiop; Epiphanins 
(i. 15) ropiesents the trTo\ai of the Pharisees as 
identical witli the Dalmatica or the Colobium; 
the latter, as known to us, was a close tunic with- 
out sleeves. The chaluk was a woollen 

shirt, worn as an under tunic. The mactoren 
(pIDpO) was a mantle or outer gaimcnt (cf. 
bighttoot, Exerdtation on Matt. v. 4U ; Mark xiv. 
51 ; Luke ix. 3, &c.). Gloves (n'op or ^3) ai'e 
also noticed (jOhelim, xvi. 6, xxiv. 1.5, xxvi. 3), not, 
however, as worn for luxury, but for the protection 
of the hands in manual labour. 

With regard to other articles of dress, sec Girdle ; 
HaNDKRROIIIEF; HEAODRFilS; HeM OF GAR- 
MENT; 8ANDALS; Shoes; Veil. 

The dresses of foreign nations are occasionally 
refoiTed to in the Bible; that of the Pensions is 
described in Dan. iii. 21 in terms which have been 
variously understood, but which may be identified 
with the statements of HeixNlotus (i. IVIS, vii. 61) 
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in the following manner: — (1) The sarbalin 
A.V. “coats”) = Ava^ltpidfs or drawers, 
which were the distinctive feature in tlie Persian as 
omipared with the Hebrew dress ; (2) the patish 
A.V.“hosen”) = Ki0kfP iroBiiveK^s \iveos 
or Inner tunic; (3) the carbala (xi'aT?! A.V. 
“ hat ”) = A\\or slptvsQs kiB6v or lip^r tunic, 
corresponding to the meil of the Hebrews j (4) the 

fe6»wA ; A. V. “ garment ”) = 

\tVK6v or cloak, which was worn, like the heged, 
over all. In iuldition to these terais, we have 
notice of a rebe of state of line linen, tachrich 
; Bidbrifia ; t>eriawn pallium), bo called 
A‘om its ample dimensions tEsth. viii. 1.5). The 
same expression is used in uie Chaldee for purple 
garments in Y/a. xxvii. 16. 

The references to Gi'eek or Roman dress are few : 
the x^afi6s (2 Marc. xii. 35; Matt, xxvii. 28) 
was either the paludatnenfum, the military scarf of 
the Roman soldiei'y, or the GiX'ek chlamgs itself, 
which was introduced under the Emperers [Diet, of 
Ant, Alt. Clir.AMYs] ; it was especially worn by 
olKcers. The travelling cloak ifitfkdvus') refcneil 
to by St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 13) is generally iden- 
iitled with the Roman paenula, of which it may be 
a corruption; the 'I'almudical writcra have a 
similar name or It is, however, 

otherwise explained as a travelling case for cairying 
clothes or books (Conybeare, St, Paul, ii. 499). 

4*. The customs and associations coiuiccted with 
dress are numerous .and important^ mostly arising 
from the peciiliai* foi'm and mode of wearing the 
outor gniments. The beged, for instance, could be 
appliial to many purposes besides its proper use as 
a vestment; it was sometimes used to carry a 
bui'den (Ex. xii. 34 ; Judg. viii. 25 | Anov. xxx. 4)', 
as Ruth used her shawl (Ruth iii. 15) ; or to 
wrap up an article ( 1 Sam. xxi. 9) ; or again as .au 
impromptu saddle (Matt. xxi. 7). Its most im- 
portant use, however, was a coverlet at night (Ex. 
xxii. 27 ; Ruth iii. 9 ; Ez. xvi. 8), whence the wonl 
is sometimes taken for bed-clothes (1 Sam. xix. 13 ; 
1 K. i. 1) ; the Bedouin applies his abba to a 
siiniliur purpose (Niebuhr, Description, p. .56). 
On this account a creditor could not retain it allcr 
sunset (Ex. xxii. 26; Dent. xxiv. 12, 13; cf. Job 
xxii. 6, xxiv. 7 ; Am. ii. 8). The custom of placing 
gannents in pawn appears to ha\e been very com- 
mon, so much so that pledge = a garment 

(Dcut. xxiv. 12, 13); the accumul.atioii of such 
pledges is refeiTcd to in Hah. ii. 6 {that loadeth 
himself with *. e. pledges ; where the A.V. 

following the LXX. and Vulg. loads DV, 
“ thick clay ; this custom [irevailcd iii the time of 
our Lopl, who bids his disciples give up the Ipdrtov 
= beged, in which they slept, as well as the 
XirAu (Matt. v. 40). At the present day it is not 
unusual to seize the alba as compensation' for an 
injury: an instance is given in lAoitabet’s Sgria, 
i. 293. 

The loose flowing chai'actcr of the Hebrew rohc.s 
admitted of a variety of symbolical actions ; rending 
tliem was expressive of various emotions, as gnef 
(Gen. xxxvii. 29, .34 ; Job i. 20 ; 2 Sam. i. 2) 
fMorRNJNu], fear (1 K. xxi. 27 ; 2 K. xxii. 11, 
19), indignation (2 K. v. 7, xi. 14 ; Matt. xxvi. 
65), or despair (Judg. xi. 35 ; EsUi, iv. 1): gene- 
rally the outer ganneiit alone was tints mit (Gen. 
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xxxvii. 34 ; Job i. ‘2()« ii. 12), occasiunaliy the 
tuner (2 !^m. xv. 32), and occasionally both 
(Ezr. ix. 3 ; Matt. xxvi. H5, coiii^iaml with Mark 
xiv. 63). Shiiking the gannents or shaking tlio 
dust otl‘ them, was n sign of renunciation (Acts 
xviii. 6) ; spreading them before a p(;rson, of loyalty 
and joyous reception (2 K. ix. 13 ; Matt. xzi. 8) ; 
wrapping tliem round the head, of awe (IK. xix. 
13), or of grief (2 Sam. xv. 30; Esth. vi. 12; 
Jer. xiv. 3, 4) ; casting them olf, of excitement 
(Acts xxii. 2:i) ; laying hold of them, of supplica- 
tion (1 Sam. w. 27 ; Is. iii. 6, iv. 1 ; Zcch. viii. 
23). 

The length of the dress rendered it iticonvenient 
for active exercise ; hence the outer garments weie 
either lull in the liouse by a person working close 
by (Matt. xxiv. 18) or were thrown olf when the 
cKxxision arose (Mark x. 50; .John xiii. 4; Acts 
vii. 58), or, if this was not possible, as in the case 
of a pewoii tmvelliug, they were gii’ded up (I K. 
xviii. 46 } 2 K. iv. 29, ix. 1 ; 1 Pet. i. 13) ; on 
entering a house tlu! upper gaiment was proliably 
laid aside and rosumed on going out (Acts xii. 8). 
In a sitting pj>sturo, the garments conceakHl the 
feet ; this was held to be an act of revet eiice (Is. vi. 
2 ; see l.owth’s note). The proverbial expiession 
ill 1 Sam. XXV. 22; 1 K. xiv. 10, xxi. 21 ; 2 K. 
ix. 8, prolxibly owes its origin to the length of the 
garments, which mrule another habit more natuml 
(cf. Her. ii. 35 ; Xen. Ct/rop. i. 2, §16 ; Am- 
in ian. Marcell, xxiii. 6) ; the expression is va- 
riously iinilcrstood to mean the loiocst or .the 
Honngest of the people (Gesen. Tliemw, p. 1397 ; 
Jabn, ArckacoL i. 8, §120). To ctit tlie garments 
slioit was the gimsest insult that a Jew could 
receive (2 Sam. x. 4 ; the word thero used j'lO 
IS peculiarly expimive of the length of the gar- 
ments). Tg raise the Iwrder or skirt of a woman’s 
dress was a similar insult, implying her uiiohastity 
(Is. xlvii. 2 ; .Jer. xiii. 22, 26 ; Nah. iii. 5). 

The putting on and oil' of gaimcnts, and the 
ease with winch it was accornpliriied, are fie- 
quently relerrcd to; the Hebrew expiussions for the 
first of these operations, ns legaitls the outer robe, 

iue 5^3^, to put o7i, noy, HDID, and P|l3y, lit. to 
cover, the three latter having special reference to 
the amplitude of the robes ; and for tlie second 
lit. to expand, which was the natural result 
of taking otf a wide, loose ganneiit. Tlie ease 
of these operations tbi ms the point of cominrii>on 
in Ps. cii. 26 ; Jer. xliii. 12. In tlie ca^e of 
elo.sely fitting robes tlie expreshion is 13n, lit. 
to gird, which is applied to the ephod (t Sam. 
ii. iS; 2 Sam. vi. 14), to sackcloth (2 Sam. iii. 
31; Is. xxxii. 11; Jer. iv. 8); the use of the 
term may illustrate Gen. iii. 7, where the garments 
uscmI by our first parents are called niiin (A. V. 
** aprons ”), probably meaning such as coukl be 
wound round the body. The converse tcim is nJlQ, 
to Umcn, or urtbind (Ps. xxx. 11 ; Is. xx. 2). 

The number of suits possc.sscd by tho Hebrews 
was considerable: a single suit consistc*! of an 
under and upper garment, and was termed 
0^*133 (oYoX^ Ipariup, i.e. apparatus vesting 
LXX. ; Judg. xvii. 10). Where more than one is 
s]x)keu of, the suits are teniied (iXAcurirJ- 

fifUM (ttoAoI; cf. Horn. Od. viii. 249, cf/xara 
J£i}ttOii8i£; changes of raiment, A. V.) These 
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fbrmeil in ancient times one of the most usual 
{HTCsents among Orientals (Harmcr, Observations, 
ii. 379 IV.); five (Gen. xiv. 22) and even ten 
changes (2 K. v. 5) were thus presented, while os 
many ns thirty were pro|K)sed as a wager (Judg. 
xiv. 12, 19). The highest token of alicctiou was 
to pi'esent the robe actually worn by the giver 
(1 Sam. xviii. 4 ; cf. Horn. IL vi. 230 ; Harmer, 

ii. 388). The presentation of n robe in many 
instances amounted to iiistallatiou or investiture 
(Gen. xli. 42 ; Esth. viii. 15 ; Is. xxii. 21 ; cf. 
Morier, Second Journey, p. 93) ; on the other hand, 
taking it away amounted to dismissal from nllice 
(2 Macc. iv, 38). The pioduction of the best robe 
was a mark of special honour in a household (Luke 
XV. 22). The number of robes thus leceived or 
kept in store for preseuts was veiy laige, and fonni'd 
one of the main elements of wealth in the East 
^Job xxvii. 16 ; Matt. vi. 19 ; James v. 2), so that 
to have clothing = to be wealthy aiul powerful 
(Is. iii. 6, 7). On grand occasions the entertainer 
ofVered b^'oming rulies to his guests (Trench on 
Parables, p. 231). Hence in huge households a 

wairirobe (HnnSp) was rcipiired for their pre- 
servation (2 K. X. 22 ; cf. Harmer, ii. 382), supev- 
intoiidod by a special officer, named Dn33n 
keeper of the wardrobe (2 Chr. xxxiv. 22). Ilobcs 
reserved for special occasions are tonned rt)6nD 
(A. V. “ changeable suits” ; Is. iii. 22 ; Zech. iii. *4) 
because laid aside when the occasion was jiast. 

Tlic colour of the gaiinent was, as we have 
already observed, generally white; hence a spot or 
stain readily showed itself (Is. Ixiil. 3 ; Jude 23 ; 
Kev. iii. 4); reference is made in Lev. xiii. 47 IV. 
to a grccnisli or reddish s{M>t of a h'prous cha- 
racter. Jnhn {Archaeol. i. 8, §135) eonceives this 
to be not the I'csiilt of leprosy, but the depiedatioiis 
of a small insect; but Schiiing [de Lepra, 'p, 192) 
states that leprosy taints chdhes, and adds sunt 
maculae onmino indebiles et potiiis inGramentum 
cap^e guam minui sub his lavatidiiibus videntu/ 
(Kn^l, Comm, in I, c,). Frequent washings 
and the application of the fuller’s art weie neces- 
saiy to preserve the purity of the Hebrew dress. 
[Soap; Fuller,] 

The business of making clothes devolvetl upon 
women in a family (Ihov. xxxi. 22 ; Acts ix. 39); 
little ait was requireri in wliat we may term tlie 
tailoring deputment; the garments came foith for 
the most jKirt ready mivle from the loom, so that 
the weaver supplanted - tlie tailor, Tlie references 
to Slewing are therefore few; the term “ISfl (Gen. 

iii. 7 ; .Tub xvi. 15 ; Eccl. iii. 7 ; Kz. xiii. 18) was 
applied by the later Jews to mending rather than 
m^ing (;lothes. 

The Hebrews were liable to the charge of ex- 
travagance ill dress ; Isaiah in ))aiticular (iii. 16 
fi’.) dilates on the numerous rob(*s and ornaments 
worn by the women of his day. The same subject 
is lefenrcd to in Jer. iv. 30 ; Ez. xvi. 10 ; Zeph, i. 
8, and Ecclus. xi. 4, luid in a later age 1 Tim. ii. 9 ; 
1 Pet. iii. 3. [W. L. B.] 

DRINK, STRONG COBli elntpa). The 

Hebrew teim shechar, in its etymological sense, 
applies to any beverage that had intoxicating quor 
lities: it is generally found connected with wine, 
cither ns an exhanstive expression for all other 
liquors (c. g, Judg. xiii. 4; Luke i. 15), or as 
parallel to it, pai'ticukirly in poetical passages 
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Is. V. 11; Mic. ii. 11); in Num. xxviii. 7 mid 
I*s. Ixfx. 12, however, it htands by itsifU' and muht 
be rrganled ns. including wine. The llible itself 
throwii litUe light iiik>u tlic natiti*e of the inixtureh 
described under this term. We may infer from 
Cant. viii. 2 thsit tlie Hebrews were in the habit 
of expressing the jni(» of other fruits besides the 
grape for the purpose of making wine: the pome- 
gianate, which is there noticed, was piobablyone 
out of many fruits so used. In Is. xxiv. 9 tliere 
may be a reference to the sweetness of some kind , 
of strong drink. In Num. xxviii. 7 simntj drink . 
IS (dearly used ns eipiivnleut to wine, which was i 
oi-dei*ed in Ex. xxix. 40. With iegai*d to the 
appiiitation of the ttmn hr later times we have the 
e\plicit statement of .lerome {Ep. M Ncpot.% as 
well as other sources of information, from which 
we may state that the following beverages were 
known to the Jews : — 1 . beer, wliich was largely 
i;ousuimHl m Egypt under the name of zythns 
(Herod, ii. 77 ; Diod. Sic. i. 34), and was thence 
introduced into Valestine (Mischn. Pesach, 3, §1). 
It was made of barley; certain heibs, such as 
lupin and skin-ett, were used as substitutes for 
hops (Col urn. X. 114). The hoozah of misleni 
Egypt is made of barley-br«sid, crumbled in water 
and left until it has fennented (Lane, i. 131): the 
Arabians mix it with spices (Bui’ckhanlt’s Arabia, 

I . 213), as desciihed in Is. v. 22. The Mischna 
(/. c.) seems to apply tlie term slwchar more Ch|>e- 
cially to a Meslian dniik, pmbnhly a kind of b<*er 
inad<* in the same manner as the modern hoozah ; 
the Edomite choinets, noticed in the same plac^e, 
was probably another kind ol’ liecr, and may have 
held the same ]x)sit.ion among the Jews that bitt(*r 
beer docs among ouracives. 2. Cider, which is 
noticed in the Mischna (T’cr am. 11, §2) ws apple^ 
wine. 3. Ifonrti-uinc, of which there were two 
sorts, one like the oiv6pt\i of the Creeks, which 
is noticed in the Mischna {Schubb. 20, §2 ; Tenm. 

II, §1) under a Hebraized form of that name, 

consisting of a mixture of wine, honey, and pepper; 
the other a decoction of the jiiicx! of the grape, 
teniied debash (honey) by the Hebrews, and dibs 
by the modern Syiians, resembling the Sifftipa of 
the Ciiaicks and the defmtnm of the Romans, and 
similarly used, being mixed either with wine, milk, 
or water. 4. /latc-wtm?, which was also miuiufac- 
tured in Egypt (oTvos ^oiyiK-fiiios, Herod, ii. 86, 
iii. 20). It was mude by mashing the fruit in 
water in ceiiain proportions (Plin. xiv. 19, §3). 
A similar method is still used in Arabia, except 
that the fruit is not mashed (BiirckhardPs At'abia, 
li. 264): the palm-wine of modem Egypt is the 
sap of the ti'ee itself, obtained by making an 
incision into its heart (Wilkinson, ii. 174). 5. 
Various other fruits and vegetables are enumerated 
by Pliny (xiv. 19) as supplying materials for 
factitious or home-made wine, such as 6gs, millet, 
the carob fmit, &c. It is not improbable that 
the Hebrews applied raisins to this purpose in the 
simple manner followed by the Arabians (Burek- 
hai^t, ii. 377), viz., by putting them in jars of 
water and burying them in the ground until fer- 
mentation takes place. [W. L. B.J 

dromedary. [Camel.] 

DRUSIL'LA (ApoufflXXii), daughter of Herod 
Agrippa I. (Acts xii. 1, 19 if.) and Cypros; sister 

* Sicora Uebraoo sennone omnis potio, quae in- 
ebriare potest, sivc ilia, quae fruiiiento conilcltur Hive 
poiuorum succo, aut cum fuvi decoquuiitur in dulccm 
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of Henid Agrip})a 11. Nhe was at firat betrathed to 
Aiitiochus Epiphaiuw, prince of Comtnagene, but, he 
refusing to beemne a Jew, she was mariied to 
Azizus, king of Emesa, who complied with that 
condition (^Ant. kx. 7. §1). Soon after, Felix, pro- 
curator of Judaea, brought aliout her seduction by 
means of the Cypiian sorceicr Simon, and took her 
as his wife (ib. 7. §2). In Acts xxiV. 24, we Hnd 
her in company with Felix at Caesaiea, on occasion of 
Si. Paul bc‘ing brought befbie the latter; and the 
narrative implies tJiat she was piesent at the 
apostle's priMiching. Felix had by Drusilla a son 
natniHl Agrippu, who, together witli liis motJier, 
lieiibhcd in the eruption of Vesuvius under Titus, 
(^Joseph. /. c. ; comp. Tac. Hist, v. 9). [H, A.] 

DULCIMER (Sumphoniah, PI'JIBDID), a 
musical iustiumeut, not in use amongst the Jews of 
PidcHtmc, but mentioned in Daniel, iii. 5, 15, and 
at ver. 10 under the shoitcr form of along 

with several other instruments, which Nebuchad- 
nezzar ordered to he sounded before a golden image 
set up for national worship during the penod of 
the captivity of Judah. Luther translates it lute, 
Grotius adopts the view of Seiwins, who considers 
simphonia to be the same with tibia obliqm (irXa- 
y(av\os) ; he also quotes Isidorus (ii. 22), who 
speaks of it as a long dram. Rabbi Saadia Gaoii 
(Comm, on Dan.) describes’ the Sumphoniah as the 
bag-pipe, an opinion adopted by the author of 
►Schilt^hag-giboriin (Joel BnlPs Preface to Meii- 
didssohii's veraion of the Psalms) by Kircher, Bar- 
tholbcx:ius, and tlu* majority of biblical critics. The 
same instrument is still in use amongst peasants in 
the N.W. of Asia and in Southern Europe, where 
it is known by the similar mime Sampogiui or Zain- 
pogna. With respect to the etymology of the wmd 
a great dilfertmce of opinion prevails. ,some traei* it 
to the Greek crvppupla, and Calmet, who inclines to 
this view, expresses lustonishment tliat a pure Greek 
woixl sliould have made its way into the Chaldee 
tongue : it is probable, he thinl», tliut tlie instru- 
ment Dulcimer (A. V.) was introduced into Baby- 
lon by some Greek or Wcsteru-Asiatic musician 
who was taken prisoner by Nebuchadnezzar during 
one of his campiignb on tiie coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, Others, with far greater piolxibility, regard 
it as a Semitic word, and connect it with 
“a tube” (Filrst). The word pSDD oixjurs in 
the Talmud (SiKxa 36 a), where it evidently has 
the meaning of an air-pipe. Laudau (An«c4. Art. 
pDDD) considers it’ synonymous with .siphon. 
Ibn Yahia, in his commentary on Dan. iii. 5, 
rendera it by (Hpyaua), organ, the 

well-known powerful musical instrument, composed 
of a series of pipes. Kabb. Elias, whom Buxtorf 
quotes (Lexic, Talmud, p. 1504), translates it by 
the German word Leier (lyre). 

The old fashioned spinet, the precursor of the 
hai-jisichord, is said to have resembled in tone the 
aucic'ut dulcimer. The modera diilcimt^r is de- 
scribed by Dr. Busby (/JtcLo/Jlfusic) as a triangular 
instrument, consisting of a little chest, strung with 
about fifty wires fast over a bridge fixed at each 
end ; the shortest wire 18 inches in length, the 
longest 36 : it is played with two small hammers 
held in the hands of the pertbrmer. [D. W. M.] 
DU'MAH (riD^'n ; Aovfid, *ibovfjuL, *l5ov/Aafa, 

rt barburaiu potioneni, aut pulinuruin fructus expri- 
niuntnr in liquoreni, cocti-^que frugibus aqua pinguior 
colorutur.” 
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Du,nw)^ a son of Islimaol, most probably the I 
founder of an Ishniaelite tiibe of Arabia, and 
thence tho name of the principal place, or dia - 1 
trict, inhabited by that tribe. In (ien. xxv. 14, 1 
and 1 Chr. i. 30, the nume 000111-8 in the list of| 
the sons of Ishmacl ; and in Isaiah (xxi. 11), in 
the ** burden of Duniah,** coupled with Seir, the 
Irtj-est of Arabia, and Kedar. The name of a 
town in the noith-western part of the peninsula, 
Pootniti-til-Jcndclf*' is held by (Icscnius, and other 
Ein-opeau authorities, to have been thus derived; 
and the opinion is strengthened by Ar.ib tia- 
ditionists, who have the same belief 
Zenmn\ The latter, however, err in writing 

Ddmnat-el-JnidcV* f SLojA) » "wWlc 

the lexicographers and geographei-s of their nation 
expressly state that it is coirectly “ Dixmat-d- \ 

Jenddy* or I)oomd-d~J(7uld** 

or ^), signifying ** Diimah of the 

stones or blocks of stone,” of which it is said to 
have been built (AV/idA M. S., Mormidy and Mus/i- 
taraky s. v.) ; not the “ stony Duinali,” as Eutopeans 
iviider it. El-Jendel ^ .said by .some to mean 
“ stones such its a man can lilt ” (A'dmoos), and 
seems to indicate that the place was built of iiii« 
hewn or Cyclojican inasonry, .similar to that of very 
ancient stnictui-es. The town itself, whii-h is one 
of the ** Knreiydt** of \\ddi~l~Kiird^ {Mardsidy 
s. 0 . Doornail), aiipcai-s to be called “ VmmUd- 
Jenddf* and the fortiess which it contains, to have 

the special appellation of “ M(\rid** (^Lc). 

It siiotiid be observcHl that theie are two 
“ Ihomuhs that named in this article, and />. d- 
*Erdk. The chief of one, a contenifiouiry of Mo- 
hainniad, is said to have founded tlie other, or to 
have given it tiie name of I). ; but most Ar.ab autho- 
rities, and probability also, aic in favour of the pru»r 
antiquity of the former. [E. S. 1’.] 

DU'MAH (rUD-l**! ; 'Pe/ivd ; Alex. 'Pov/id ; 
Rnmn)y a city in the mountainous district of.luduh, 
near Hebron (Josh. xv. 52). In the Oaomisticoa 
of Eusebius and .lerome it i.s named as a very large 
place (fcd/uf) fi€yl(rTri)y 17 miles fixiin Eleuthei-o- 
polis, ill the dirtrict of l>.u'oiiia (*. e, “ the south,” 
tiom the Hcbi-ew DP^,. Eleuthenqwlis not being 
certainly known, this description <loes not ailbi-d 
much due. lioliiiison passed the ruins of a village 
isilled cd-l)(w.mehy 6 miles south-west of Hebron 
(Kob. i. 212), and this may possibly be Dumah. j 
(See also Kiepeit’s Map, 185(5 ; and Van do Velde’S 
Memoir, 308). [H.] 

DtJNG HNV, the latter always, 

and the two former geueially, apjilied to men; 
jOMj enSj brute animals, the second ex- 

crnsively* to animals oilorcd m sacritioc, and the tliu-d 
to the dune of cows or caiqols). The uses of dung 
weie twofold, as manure, and as fuel. Themanuie 
consisted either of straw steeped in liquid manure 
(naiOHD 'D2, lit. in dung watery Is. xxv. 10), or the 

• The “ t ” in Doomat is thus written for “ h ” by 
grammatical construction. 

^ Winer, in liis art. * Duma,* quoting IliUig 
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sweepings (nn^D, Is. v. 2.5) of the streets and 
roads, which were carefully removed from tboui 
the houses and collected in heaps (n'S^'K) outsqle 
the walls of the towns at fixed spotk (hence the 
I dung-gate at Jerusalem, Neh. ii. 13), and thence 
removed in due couise to the fields (Slischn. SUeb, 
3, §1-3). To sit on a dung-heap was a sign of the 
deepest dejection ( I Sam. ii. 8 ; Ps. cxiii. 7 ; Lam. 
iv. 5 ; cf. Job ii. 8, LXX. and Viilg.). The moile 
of applying niaiiiire to tiees was by digging holes 
about their roots and inserting it (Luke xiii. 8), as 
still practi.Hcd in 8outhe]-n Italy (T'rench, Parahlcsy 
p. 3.50). In the case of MicriHces the dung was 
burnt outside the camp (Ex. xxix. 14; Lev. iv. 11, 
viii. 17 ; Num. xix. 5) ; hence the extreme oppro- 
brium of the threat in Mai. ii. 3. Particular dim> 
tiuns were laid down in the law to enforce Ueanlincs.s 
with regaixl to human 01 -duie (Deut. xxiii. 12 11.): 
it was the grossest insult hi turn a man's house 
into a receptacle for it (HR'inD, 2 K. x. 27 ; 

Exr. vi. 1 1 ; Dau. ii. by i’ii. 29, ■“ dunghill'' 
A. V.) ; public estiblishments of that nature are still 
found in the large towns of the East (Uusscll’s 
AleppOy i. 34). The expression to “cast out as 
dung” implied not only the oirensiveness of the 
object, but also the ideas of remomil (IK. xiv. lU), 
and still more expasure (2 K. ix. 37 ; Jer. viii. 
2 ). The revel ence of the later Hebiews wtnild not 
INirmit the pionunciation of some of the teims used 
ill Scripture, and nccoidingly more delicate words 
wei-e substituted in the margin (2 K. vi. 25, x. 27, 
xviii, 27 ; K xxxvi. 12). The occuneuce of such 
names as (lilalai, Dimnah, Madmenah, and M.id- 
manuah, shows that these ideas of delicacy did not 
extend to onlinary mattem. The term ffnlfiaXa 
(“dung,” A. V., Phil, iii. 8) applies to refuse of 
any kind (cf, Eccliis. xxvii. 4), 

The ditKculty of procuring fuel in Syi-ia, Arabia, 
and Egypt, has made dung in all ages valuable us a 
substitute : it was probably useil for heating ovens 
and for baking cakes (Ez. iv. 12, 15), the equable 
heat, which it produced, adapting it jicculiaily for 
the latter oiK>ration. (Jow’s and cninePs dung is 
still used for a similar purpose by the Bedouins 
(Burcklumit’s Notesy i. 57): they even foim a 
species of pan for hying eggs out of it (Russell, i. 
39) : ill Egypt the dung is mixed with stmw and 
forme<l into flat i-oiind cakes, which are dried in the 
sun (Lane, i. 2.52, ii. 141). [W. L. B.] 

DUNGEON. [Prison.] 

• DU'RA (RTl'n ; Aceipd ; Dura), the plain 
whcic Nebuchadnezzar set iqi the golden image 
(Dmi. iii. 1), has been sometimes identified with a 
tiiict a little below Tekrity on the left bank of the 
Tigris (Lnyaid, A5n. Bab. p. 4G0), whore the 
name Dur is still found. But 1. this tract pro- 
bably never belongeil to Babylon ; 2. at any rate it 
is too far fioin the capital to be the place where the 
image was set up ; tor the plain of Dura was in the 
prwiwe or district of Babylon (72? 
and therefore in the vicinity of the city ; 3. the 
name Jho'y in its modem use, is applicable to any 
jilain. M. Oppert places the plain (or, ns he calls 
it, the “ i alley ”) of Duia to the south-east of Ba- 
bylon in the vicinity of the mound of Dowair or 


(Zeller’s Jahrh. 1848), has complicated the question 
by making D. cl-Jcndel distinct from D. of Wddi-1- 
Kurll. 
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Duavr, He has disc(}vered on this site the pedestal 
of a coloMiai statue, and regards the modem name 
as a rorniption of tlie ancient appellation. [G. R.] 
‘DUST. |"Mournino.] 
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EAGLE {Nesher, * 1 ^ 3 ; Aerdj; nqmlti)^ an 

unclean bii'd distinguished from the omfraife, the 
osprey, the vulture, and the yirr catflc, in T.ev. xi. 
ld-18y and Dent. xiv. 12*17. in these two fxissiiges 
therefore it means a p;ulicular species, probably the 
Xpucaif^os or golden eagle {Aquila chrysneSloA, 
l.inii.) ; but in many pitssages in which it occurs, 
Xeshcr must be taken for a generic teim embracing 
many different sjxM'.ies of tlic oixler Jiaptorcs. Thus 
fiujlc, ill Mic. i. 16, means the Vnltur barhtttm, 
which is bahi ; while in .lob xxxix. 27 ; Prov. xxx. 
17 ; and Matt. xxiv. 28, the eagle which is repie- 
siMited as feeding on the slain, is the Neophron perc- 
noptcrus, or Egyptian vulture (see Pliii. /f, iV*. 
10. 0, “quaiti gcnciis est jxiicnopteriis . . . vul* 
turini specie — sola aquilarum exaniina fert cor* 
a 

pom”). In Arabic is a generic as nc-11 as 
a specific term, the nwt being in Heb. “1^3, in 
Aiub. to tear with the beak. The charac- 

h'ristics of eagles referred to in .Scripture am their 
swiftness of flight (Dcut. xxviii. 49), their strength 
(Hos. \iii. I j Hab. i. 8), their loftily placed nests 
(.ler. xlix. 16), their care of their young both in 
the nest and in training them to fly (Dcut. xxxii. 
1 1 ; Kx. xix. 4), and their moulting (Pi. ciil. 5). 
The eagle was an Assyrian emblem, and hence pro- 
bably the reference in Hab. i. 8. The eagle- 
heaied deity of 'the Assyrian sculptures is that 
of the go«i Nisroch; and in the repiesentatious of 
battles tmlned biixls of this oixlei' aie frequently 
shown accompanying the Assyrian wnrriore in their 
attacks, and in one case bearing of!' the entrails of 
the slain. From the Assyrians the use of the eiu;le 
.as a standaixl descended to the Pemians, and from 
them proUibly to the Konians. [W. D.j 

E'ANES (Mdvyis ; Esses), I Esd. ix. 21, a 
name which stands in the place of IIaiiim, Maa- 
SKTAii, and Elijah, in the parallel list of Ezra x. 
It dws not appear whence the translators obtained 
the foim of the name given in the A. V. 

EARNEST. I’his term ooenm only thrice in 
the A. V. (2 Cor. i. 22, v. 6 ; Eph. i. 14). The 
eipii valent in the original is a Gmecised 

form of which was intnxluced by the IMioe- 

iiicians into Greece, and also into Italy, where it re- 
apijeam under the forms arrhaho and arrha. It 
may again be ti aciHl in the Fi’ench arrhes, and in 
the old English expression Enrts or Arh's money. 
The Hebrew woi-d was used generally for pledge 
(Ceji. xxxvUL 1 7), and in its cognate fontis for surety 
(Prov. xvii. 18) and hostage (2 K. xiv. 14). The 
Greek derivative, liowevcr, acquired a more tech- 
nical sense as signifying the dt posit paid by the 
pnrohnser on entering into an agreement for the 
purchase of any thing (Suid. Zejc. s. v.). A similar 
legal and technical sense attaches to eaimest, the 
payment of which places lioth the vendor and the 
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purchaser in a jmsition to enfoi*ce the carrying out 
of the contract (Biackstone, ii. 30). Theie is a 
niaiknl distinction between pledge and earnest in 
this respect, that the latter is a part-payment, 
imd thoiefore implies the identity in kind of the 
deposit with the future full payment ; whereas a 
pledge may be something of a totally dilferent 
nature, ns in Gen. xxxviii., to be resumed by the 
depositor when he has completed his contract. Thus 
the expression “ earnest of the Spirit ’* implies, be- 
yond tlie idea of security, the identity in kind, 
though not in degree, and the continuity of the 
(Christian's piivileges in this world and in the next. 
The iKiymcnt of eaniest-monoy under the name 
of arrabon is still one of the common oixuirrences 
of Arab life. [W. L. B.] 

EARRINGS. The word DT3» by which these 
ornaments are usually described, is unfoitunately 
ambiguous, originally referring to tlie nose-ring 
(as its root iridicjites), and thence tiarisferred to 
the earring. The full expression for the latter is 
D^3TMI1 DT3 (Gen. xxxv. 4), in rontradis* 

tinction to 013 (Gen. xxiv. 47). In the 

majority of cases, iiowever, the kind is not 
speeiKed, and the only clue to the mcfining is 
the context. The tcim 0 (-cnrs in this undefined 
.sense in Judg. viii. 24; Job xlii. 11; Prov. xxv. 
12; Hos. ii. 13. The material of which the 
earring was mtidc was generally gold (Ex. xxxii. 
2), and its tbnn cinailar, as we may infer 
from the name b'3y, by which it is described 
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(Num. xxxi. 50 ; Ez. xvi. 12): such was the shaiie 
usiuil in Egypt (Wilkinson's Egyptians, Hi. 370). 
They were worn by women and by youth of both 
sexes (Kx. /. c.). It has been inferred fiom the 
{Kissage ipioted, and from Judg. viii. 24, that they 
wei e not worn by men : these jfmsages are, how- 
exxT, by no means conclusive. In the foimer an 
oixler is given to the men in such terms that they 
could not be mentioned, tboiijjh they might have 
been implicitly includixl ; in the latter the amount 
of the goUl is the pwuliarity advcrtefl to, and not 
the character of the oniament, a jicculiarity which 
is still noticeable among the inhabitants of southei n 
Ambin ( Wellstcrfs 'Francis, i. 321 ). The mention ot' 
the sons in Ex. xxxii. 2 (which, howex'er, is omitted 
in the LXX.) is in favour of their having been 
xvorn ; and it appeals unlikelv that the Hebrews 
presented an exception to tlie almost univei’sal 
practice of Asiatics, both in ancient and mo<Iern 
times (Winer, liealuort., s. v. Ohrringe). The 
rarring appeal's to have lieeu regaixltnl with super- 
.stitious reverence ns an amulet: thus it is named 
in the Chiildec and Samaritan x^ei-sions a 

holy thing; and in Is. iii. 20 the word 
prop, amulets, is rendered in the A. V., after tlie 
LXX. and Vulg., [Amulet.] On this 

account they were surrendcixxl along with the idols by 
Jacob’s household (Gen. xxxv. 4). C^hardin desoii'ies 
eanings, with taiismanic iigui'CB and characters on 
them, as still existing in the East (Brown's Anti- 
quities, ii. 305). Jewels weie sometimes attached 
to the rings : they were called rfB'p3 (from P|ip3, 
to dnop) a woixl rendei^ in .ludg. viii. '20 ^ppuTKOi ; 
monilia; collars or smeet jewels, A. V., and in 
Is. iii. 19,K(£0c/ia; torq'ies; chains or sweet balls, 
A. V. The size of the earrings still worn in 
eastern countries far exceeds what is usual among 
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ourselTes (Harmcr's Ohservnlions, iv. pp. 311, 
314) ; hence they formed ti hiiudMomc present (Job 
xlii. 11), or oh'ering to the service of (»od (Num. 
xxxi. 50). [W. L. B.] 
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KABTH. This term is used in two widely 
difli'i’ent sinises : (1) for the material of which the 
earth’s surface is composed ; (2) as the name of the 
planet on which man dwells. The Hebrew laiigange 
discriminates between these two by the use of so 
pfirate terms, Adamnh (niD*1R) lor the foimer, 
JCrcts As the two ai*e essen- 

tially distinct we shall notice them separately. 

I. Adainah is the earth in the sense of soil or 
ground, particularly as being susceptible of culti- 
vation; hence the expression uth adamah for an 
agriculturist (Gen. ix. 20). 'fhe earth supplied 
the elementary substance of whic'h man’s body was 
formed, and the terms adam and adaimh are 
bimight into ju.\taposition, implying an etymolo- 
gical connexion (Gen. ii. 7). [Adam.] The opinion 
that man’s body was formed of earth pievailed 
among the Greeks (]Ie.Hiod. Op. et Di. HI, 70; 
Plat. Rep, p. 209), the Uonrnns (Virg. Georg, ii. 
.341 ; Ovid, Met, i. 82), the Egyptians (Diod. Sic. 
i. 10), and other ancient nations. It is evidently 
based on the observation of the material into which 
tlie body is resolved after ilcjith (Job x, 9 ; Keel, 
xii. 7). The law piescrilM^l earth as the material 
out of which altai’s were to be raised (Kx. xx. 24) ; 
Bahr {Sgmh. i. 488) sees in this a reference to tlie 
name ^am: otliers with more reason compaie the 
ara do ceepitc of the Itomans (Ov. Tidet, v. .5, 9 ; 
Ilor. Od, iii. 8. 4, 6), and view it as a pivcept of 
simplicity. Naaman’s request for two mules’ 
bin-then of earth (2 K. v. 17) was based on the 
idea that Jehovah, like the heathen deities, wius a 
local god and couhi be woi-shipped acceptably only 
on his own soil. 

II. Ercts IS expliuned by Von Bohlen {fntrt)d. 
to Gen, ii. 6) as memiing etymologically the low 
in opposition to the high, i. e. the heaven. It is 
appli^ in a more or Ic:^ extendetl sense: — 1. to 
the whole world (Gen. i. 1); 2. to land as op> 
posed to sea (Gen. i. 10) ; 3. to a country (Gen. 
xxi. .32) ; 4. to a plot of ground (Gen. xxiii. 1.5) ; 
and. 5. to the gioiuid on which a man stands (Gen. 
xxxiii. 3). The two former senses alone concern 
ns, tli^ first involving an inquiry into the opinions 
of the Hebrews on Cosmogony, the second on Geo- 
graphy. 

I. Cosmogony.— The views of the Hebrews on 
this subject are confessedly impel feet and obscure. 
This aiises poiily from the ulterior objects which 
led tlicm to the study of natiiral science, and still 
more fi-om the poetical i-olouring with which they e.\- 
pressed their opinions. The iKiok:^ of Genesis, Job, and 
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Psalms supply the most numerous notices : of these, 
the two latter are strictly poetical works and their 
language must be measured by the h\ws of poetical 
expreshion ; in the firet alone have we anything ap- 
pi*onching to an historical and systematic statement, 
and even this is but a sketch — an outline — which 
ought to be rcgai-ded at the same distance, from the 
same point of view, and through the same religious 
medium as its author regarded it. The act of crea- 
tion itself, as recorded in the fii-st chapter of Ge- 
nesis, is a subject beyond and above the experience 
of man ; human language, derived, as it originally 
was, from the sensible and material world, tails to 
find an adequate term to describe the act ; fur, our 
word “ create” aifd the Hebrew bara, though most 
appropriate to express the idea of an original crea- 
tion, ai*e yet applicable and must necessarily be 
applicable to other modes of crc»ition ; nor does the 
addition of such expressions as “ out of things that 
were not ” (Jl ohK 6 uto»v, 2 Mace. vii. 28), or ** not 
from things which appear” ix tpaivoptyav, 
Heb. xi. .1) contribute much to the foroe of the de- 
clamtiou. The absence of a term whicli shall de- 
scribe exclusively an original cieatioii is a nei:es- 
sary iulirmity of language: .ns the event occurred 
but once, tlie corresponding term must, in order to 
be ailcquute, have been coined for the oci^ion and 
i-cserved for it alone, which would have been im- 
possible. The same obseivation applies, though in 
a modified degree, to the description of the various 
processes subsequent to the existence of original 
matter. Moses viewed matter and all the fomis of 
matter in tlieir relations primarily to God, and 
secondarily to man — as manifesting the glory of 
the foimer, and as designed for the use of the 
latter. In relation to the former, he describes 
cmition with the special view of illustmtiiig the 
Divine atti-ibutes of power, goodness, wisdom, and 
accoi-dingly he throws this narrative into a form 
which impresses the leader with the sense of these 
attributes. In relation to tlie latter he selects his 
materials with the special view of illustmting tlie 
subordination of all the ordere of material things 
to the necessities and comforts of man. ' With these 
objecU in view, it ouglit not to be a matter of 
surprise, if tlie simple narrative of ci-eation omits 
much that scientific I’esc.'irch has since supplied, 
and appears in a guise adapted to those objects. 
Thf* subject itself is throughout one of a transcend- 
ental character ; it should consequently be subjected 
to the same standai-d of interpretation as other pas- 
sages of ilic Bible, descriptive of objects which in-e 
entirely beyond the experience of man, such as the 
day of judgment, the states of heaven and hell, and 
the representations of the Divine Majesty. The 
style of criticism applied to Gen. i. by the oppo- 
nents, and not unfrequcntly by the supportei-s of 
Revelation, is such, .-is would be subversive of many 
of the most noble and valuable portions of the 
Bible. With these prefiitoiy remarks we proceed 
to lay down what appear to us to be the leading 
features of Hebrew Cosmogony. 

1. The eai-tli was i^egaided not only as the cen- 
ti-al point of the univei-se, but as the univei-se 
itself, every other body— the heavens, sun, moon, 
and stai-s — being subsidiary to, and, as it were, 
the complement of the earth. The Hebrew lan- 
guage has no expression equivident to our universe : 
“the heavms juid the earth” (Gen. i. 1, xiv. 19 ; 
Ex. xxxi. 17) lias been regarded as such; but it is 
dear that the heavens were looked upon as a neces- 
sary .idjiinct of the earth — the curtain of the tent 
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In which man dwells (Is. xl. 2‘i), the sphere above 
whijph iittod the sphere below (comp. Job xxii. 14» . 
and is. xl. 22) — designed solely for purposes of be- 
neliccnce in the economy of tlie earth. This appears > 
from the account of its creation and otlices : the ex> 
isteuce of the heaven was not prior to or conteiiipo- 
rancous with that of the earth, but subsequent to 
it ; it was created on the second day (den. i. 0). 
The tenn under which it is described, rakia 
“ significant of its extension^ that it was 
stretched out as a curtain (Ps. civ. 2) over the sur- 
f.u:e of the eaiih. Moreover it depended upon the 
earth ; it had its ** foundations (2 Sain. xxii. S) 
oil the edges of the cai-tli’s circle, where it was siqi- 
jiorted by the mountains its by massive pillars (Job 
xxvi. 11). Its oHiccs were (1.) to suppoi’t the 
waters which wero above it (Gen. i. 7 ; Ps. cxiviii. 
4), and thus to form a mighty I’cson'oir of min and 
snow, which were to jxmr forth through its win- 
dows (Gen. vii. 11; Is. xxiv. 18) and doors (Ps. 
Ixxviii. 2:i), as through opened sluioe-gatcs, for the 
fructification of the earth ; (2.) to serve as the su6- 
stratum {<rr€p4tafia or ** firmament’') in which the 
celestial laidies weie to be fixed. As with the 
heaven itself, so also with the heavenly bodies ; 
they were regarded solely a.s the minibiei’s of the 
cailh. Their ofliccs weie (1.) to give light; (2.) 
to separate lietween day and night ; (3.) to be for 
siijnSi as iii the case of eclipses or other extmordi- 
nary phenomena ; for seasons, as regidatiiig seed- 
time and harvest, summer and wintu*, as well as 
leligious festivals; and for days and years, the 
length of the former being deiieiideut on the sun, 
the latter being estimated by the motions both of 
Mill and moon (Geii. i. 14-18) ; so that while it 
might truly lie said that they held ** dominion** 
ov»T the earth (Job xxxviii. 33), that dominion was 
eveicised solely for the cotivenienc'e of the tenants 
of earth (Ps. civ. 19-23). So entirely indeed was 
the existence of heaven and the heavenly bodies de- 
signed for the caith, that with the eaiih they shall 
simultaneously perish (2 Pet. iii. 10); the curtain 
of the tent sliall be rolled up and the stara shall of 
necessity drop off (Is. xxxiv. 4 ; Matt. xxiv. 29) — 
their symixitliy with earth’s destruction being Uie 
counterpart of their joyous song when its founda- 
tions were laid (Job .\xxviii. 71. 

2. The earth was regaidetf in a twofold aspect; 
in relation to Gotl, as the manifestation of Ilis in- 
finite attributfis ; in relation to man, os the scene of 
his abode. (1.) The Hebrew cosmogony is txused 
iqxin the leading principle that the univci'se exists, 
not iiide(iendently of God, by any necessity or any 
inherent power, nor yet contempoiaiieoiisly with 
G(Ki, as b^ng co-cxisteiit with Him, nor yet in opjio- 
sition to God, os a hostile element, but dependently 
u]>on Him, subsei|uciitly to Him, and in subjection 
to Him. The opening words of Genesis express in 
broad terms this leading principle ; however dillicult 
it may be, as we have already observed, to express 
this truth adequately in human language, yet there 
can bo no doubt that the subordination of matter to 
God in every I'espect is implied in that passage, as 
well as in other passages, too numerous to quote, 
which comment upon it. The same great principle 
runs through the whole history of creation ; matter 
owed all its forms and modificatioiis to the will 

9®*? * itself dull and inert, it i*eceived its firet 
vivifying capacities from the inriuence of the Spirit 
of God brooding over the deep (Gen. i. 2) ; the pro- 
giwssive improvements in its condition were the 
direct and miraculous effects of God’s will ; no in- 
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terposition of sei oiidary causes is recognised ; “ He 
spake and it was” (1*6. xxxiii. 9); and tlie pointed 
ti^rseness and shoi'pness with which the writer sums 
up the whole transaction in the three expressions 
‘ God said,” “ it was so,” ** God saw that it was 
good ** — the first declaring the divine volition, the 
second the immediate rosult, the third the )>erlect- 
ness of the work — haimonifaes aptly wiUi the 
view which he intended to exjiress. Thus the earth 
became in the eyes of the pious Hebrew the scene 
on which the Divine perfections were displayed; 
the heavens (I*s, xix, 1), the earth (Ps. xxiv. 1, 
civ. 24), the sea (Job xxvi. 10 ; Ps. Ixxxix. 9 ; Jcr. 
V. 22), ** mountains and hills, fiuitful trees and all 
cedars, beu-^ts and all csittle, creeping things and 
dying fowl” (Ps. cxiviii. 9, 10), all displayed one 
or other of the leading attributes of His chaiwiter. 
8o also with the oidinaiy operations of iiatui’c — the 
thunder was His voice (Job xxxvii. 5), the light- 
nings liis arrows (Ps. Ixxvii. 17), wind and stoim 
HLs messengei's (Ps. i-xlviii. 8), the earthquake, the 
eclipse and the comet, the signs of His presence 
(Joel ii. 10; Matt. xxiv. 29 ; Luke xxi. 25). 

(2.) The earth was regardetl in relation to man, 
and accoidingly each act of creation is a preparation 
of the earth for his abocie — light, ns the piiniaiy 
condition of all life ; the heavens, for purjioscs 
alreofly detailed ; the dry land, for his home ; 
‘ ‘ giuss for the cattle and herli for the s'^i vice of man ” 
(Ps. civ. 14); the alteniations of day and night, 
the one for his work and th»* other for his rest (Ps. 
civ. 23) ; fish, fowl, ancl flesh for his food ; the 
beasts of bin den, to lighten his toil. The work of 
each day of cri^ation has its specific application to 
tile requirements and the comforts of man, and is 
recoided with that special view. 

3. Creation was regafiled as a progressive work 
— a giwlual development from the inferior to the 
superior ordera of things. Thus it was with the 
earth’s surface, at first a chaotic mass, waste and 
empty, well described in the |KironouiHstic ienns 
tohu, bohu, overspreail with wateis and ciivelo|icd 
in ^irkiiess (Oeii. i. 2), . and thcfice gradually 
brought into a state of order and beauty so coiibpi- 
cuous, as to have led tl)c Latins to describe it by 
the name Mumhis. I’lius also with the different 
portions of the universe, the earth before the light, 
the light before the finnamerit, the firmament 
before the dry land. Thus alM> with light it^lf, 
at first the elementary principle, seiwirateil from 
the darkness, but without definwl boundaiies ; 
afltei wards the illuminating bodies with their dis- 
tinct powers and offices— a progression that is w'cll 
expressed in the Hebrew language by the terms or 
and viadr "IIKO). Thus also with the orders 
of living beings ; firstly, plants ; secondly, fish and 
birds; thimiy, tattle; and lastly, man. Fioni 
“ good” in the several paits to “ very good ’* as a 
wiK)le (Gen. i. 31), sucli was its progress in the 
judgment of the Omnipotent workman. 

4. Onler involves time ; a succession of events 
implies a succession of periods; and accordingly Moses 
assigns the work of creation to six days, each having 
its specific poiijon — light to the first, the firaia- 
ment to the second, the dry land and plants to tlie 
thiixl, the heavenly bodies to the fourth, fish and 
fowl to the fifth, bca.sta and man to the sixth. The 
manner, in which the.se acts are described as having 
been done, pi'ecludes all idea of time in relation to 
their performance: it was muncuhuis and instanta- 
neous: “ God said” and then “ it was.” But the 
progicssivencss, and consequently the mdiviiiuality 
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of the nets, does involve nn idea of time :is elapsing i 
betweetr the completion of one nml the commence* ' 
meiit of another ; othei-wisc the work of creation 
would have resolved itself into a single continuous 
act. The period assigned to each individual act is 
a day — the only period which repi'estMits the entire 
cessation of a work through the interposition of 
night. 'Jliat a natural day is I'epresented under 
the expression “evening was and morning was,” 
admits, we think, of no doubt j the t*'rm “ day ” 
alone may refer sometimes to an indefinite period 
contempoianeous with a single event; but when 
the iiidividuiil parts of a day, “ evening and morn- 
ing ’* ara specified, and when a series of such days 
are noticed in their numerical oixler, no analogy of 
Isuiguage admits of our understanding the term in 
anything else than its literal sense. The Hebrews 
had no other means of expressing the civil day of 
24 hours than as “evening, morning** Op'Sl 
Dan, viii. 14), similar to the Oreek wxHtitpoVy 
and although the alternation of light and darkness 
lay at the root of the expression, yet the Hebrews 
in their use of it no more thought of those elements 
than do we when 'ttse the tenns fortnight or 
sennight ; in each case the lapse of a curtain time, 
and not the elements by which that time is mlcu- 
lated, is intended ; so that, witliout the least incoii- j 
sistency either of language or of reality, the expression 
may be applied to the days previous to the creation 
of' the sun. The application of the same expres- 
sions to the events subsequent to the creation of 
the sun, as well as the use of the word “day** in 
the 4th commandment without any indications that 
it is used in a different sense, or in any oflier than 
the literal acceptation of (ien. i. 5 IF., confim the 
view above The iq|ei*pretation that “ even- 

ing and morning ** = beginnintj and endy is opposed 
nut only to the order in which the words stand, 
but to the sense of the woixls elsewhere. 

5. The Hebrews, though regaixling emtion as 
the immediate act of God, did not ignore the 
evident fact that existing materials suid intermediate 
agencies were employed both then and in the sub- 
sequent operations of nature. Thus the simple 
fact “ God created man** ’(Gen. i. 27) is amplified 
by the subsequent notice of the material substance 
of which his body was made (Gen. ii. 7) ; and so 
also of the animals (Gen. i. 24, ii. 19). The 
sepamtion of sea and land, attributed in Gen. i. 6 
to the Divine flat, was seen to involve the process of 
partial elevations of the eailh's surface (l*s. civ. 8, 
“ the mountains ast'end, the valleys descend ;’* comp. 
Prev. viii. 25-28). The formation of clouds and 
the supply of moisture to the earth, which in Gen. 
i. 7 was provided by the creation of the firmament, 
was aftei-wards attributed to its true cause in the 
continual return of the watere frem the earth*8 
surface (Gccl. i. 7). The existence of the element 
of light, as distiuid from the sun (Gen. i. *3,411111^ 
Job xxxviii. 19), has likewise been explained as Me 
result of a philosophically coricct view as to the 
nature of light ; more probably, however, it was 
founded upon the incon-ect view that the light of 
the moon was independent of the sun. 

6. With regard to the earth's body, the Hebrews 
conceived its surface to be an immense disc, sup- 
ported like the flat roof of an Kastern house % 
pillars (Job ix. C ; Ps Ixxv. 3), which rested on 
solid foundations (.Job xxxviii. 4, 6; Ps. civ, 5; 
Prov. viii. 29); but where those foundations were 
on which the “ sockets** of the pillare rested, none 
could tell (Job xxxviii. 6). The more philosophical 
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view of the earth lieing suspended in free space 
seems to be implied in Job xxvi. 7 ; nor is there 
any absolute contradiction between this and the 
former view, as the pillars of the earth’s surface 
may be conceived to have been founded on the deep 
bases of tjie mountains, which bases themselves 
were unsuppoited. Other pa^^sages (Ps. xxiv. 2, 
cxxxvi. h) seem to imply the existence of a vast 
subten'aneous ocean ; the woi'ds, however, are 
iiiscpptible of the sense that the earth was elevated 
above the level of the seas (Ilengstenheig, Coinm. 
in loc.), and, fliat this is the sense iii which they 
are to be uccepted, ap}xws from the converse ex- 
pression “water ijnder the earth** (Kx. xx. 4), 
which, as contmstod with “heaven above*' and 
* earth l^eneath,” evidently implies the compavativt* 
elevation of tlie tliree bodies. Beneath the earth’s 
lurface was sfieoi (b^R^), the hollow place, “ hell '* 
(Num. xvi. 30; Dent.’ xxxii. 22; Job xi. 8), the 
“ house appoint^ for the living ** (Job xxx. 23), a 
‘‘land of darkness*’ (Job x. 21), to which were 
ascribetl in poetical language gates (Is. xxxviii. 10) 
and bars (Job xvii. 16), and which had its valleys 
or deep plat'es (Prev. ix. 18). It extended beneath 
the sea (Job xxvi. .5, G), and was thus supposed to 
be conterminous with the upper world. 

I II. Geoouaphy. — We shall notice (1) the views 
of the Hebrews as to thefoim and size of the earth, 
its natural divisions, and* physical features; (2j 
the countries into which they divided it and their 
progi'essive acquaintance with those countries. The 
i^rld in the latter sense was sometimes described 
by the poetical teim tebel (SjW)* coniispondiiig to 
the Greek oUovfi4irfi (Is. xiv. 21). 

(1.) In the abamce of positive statements we 
have to gather the views of the Hebrews as to the 
form of the earth from scatteied allusions, and 
these for the most part in the poetical books, 
where it is didicult to d(>i;ide how far the language 
is to be regardinl as litenil, and how far as meta- 
phorical. There seem to be traces of the same 
ideas os prevailed among the Greeks, tliat tlie world 
was a disk (Is. xl. 22; the word circle, is 
applied exclusively to the circle of the horizon 
whether bounded by eai-t.h, sea or sky), bordcied 
by the ocean (Deut. xxx. 13 ; Job xxvi. 10 ; IV. 
cxxxix. 9 ; Prov. viii. 27), with Jerusalem as its 
centre (Kz. v. 5), which was thus regarded, like 
Delphi, the navel (^3t3; Judg. ix. 37; Ez. 
xxxviii. 12: LXX.; Vulg.), or, according to ano- 
ther view (Gesen. Thesanr, s. v.), the higlie£>t point 
of the world. The pnasages quoted in support of 
this view admit of a different interpretation ; Jeru- 
salem might be rogarrled as the centre of the world, 
not only as the seat of religious light and truth, 
but to a certain extent in a geographical sense ; for 
Palestine was situated between the important em- 
pires of Assyria and Egypt ; and not only between 
them but alMvc them, its elevation above the plains 
on cither side rontributing to the appearance of its 
centrality. A different view has been gathered 
from the expression “four comera” (71^033, gene- 
rally applieil to the skirts of a garment), as though 
implying the quadrangular shape of a garment 
sla'ctched out, according to Eratosthenes* compaiison ; 
but the term “ corners ’* may be applied in a meta- 
phorical sense for the extreme ends of the world 
(Job xxxvii. 3, xxxviii. 13; Is. xi. 12, xxiv. 16; 
Ez. vii. 2). Kinally, it is suggested by Bohr 
{SgnMiky i. 170) that these two views may have 
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been held tq^er, the former as the actual and the 
latter os the symbolical representation of the caiih’s 
f(^rm. As to the size of the earth, the Hebrews 
had but a very indefinite notion ; in many passqres 
the “ earth,” or ** whole eaith,** is used os co-exten- 
sire 'with the Babylonian (la. xiii. 5, xiv. 7, if., 
xxiv. 17), or Assyrian empires (la. x, 14, xiv. 26, 
xxxA'ii. 18), just as at a later period the Roman 
empiiv was styled orbut tcrrcauim; the ** ends of the 
<*arth” (nWp) in the language of prophecy ap- 
plied to the nations on the border of these king- 
doms, especially the Medes (Is. v. 26, xiii. 5) in the 
cost, and the islands and coasts of the Mediterranean 
in the west (Is. xli. 5, 9) ; but occasionally the 
boundaiy was contracted in this latter direction to 
the eastern shores of the Mcditen’ancan (Is. xxiv. Id ; 
Zeeh. ix. 10 ; Ps. Ixxii. 8). Without unduly press- 
ing the language of prophecy, it may be said that 
the views of the Hebrews as to the size of the earth 
extended but little beyond the nations witli which 
they came in contact; its solidity is frequently 
noticed, its dimensions but seldom (Job xxxviii. 18 ; 
Is. xiii. 5). We shall presently trace the progress 
of their knowledge in succeeding a^. 

The earth was divided into four quarters or 
regions corresponding to the four points of tlie 
compass; these were described in wrious ways, 
sometimes acooiding to their positions relatively to 
a person focing the east, before (D*lp), behind 
the right hand ({^10^, and t^e left hand 

representing respectively E., W., S., 
and N*. (Job xxiii. 8, 9) ; Mmetimes relatively fS 
the sun’s course, the rising (HllID)^ the setting 
Ps. 1. 1), the brilliant qu^r (D)*1^, Ez. 
xl. 24), and the dark quarter (|^0V, Ex. xxvL 20 ; 
comp, the Greek (dpos, Horn. /7. xii. 240) ; some* | 
times as the seat of the four winds (Ez. xxxvii. 9) ; j 
and sometimes according to the physical cha^: 
I'actcristifts, the sea (D^) for /the W. (Gen. zxviii. j 
14), the parched for the S. (£x. xxvii. 9), j 
and the mountains .(Q^'iil) for the N. (Is. xiii. 4). 
The north appears to have been regarded as the 
highest part of the earth’s surface, in consequence 
perhaps of the mountain ranges which existed 
tliere, and thus the heaviest part of the caith 
(.Tob xxvi. 7). The north was also the quarter in 
Avhich the Hebrew eUDwado lay, the land’ of gold 
mines (Job xxxvii. 22 ; margin ; comp. Her. iii. 
116). 

These terms are very indistinctly used when 
applied to spedal localities ; for we fmd the north 
assigned as the quarter of Assyria (Jcr. iii. 18), 
Babylonia (Jer. vi. 22), and the Euphrates (,Jer. 
xlvi. 10), and more frequently Media (Jer. 1. 3 ; 
comp. li. in, while the south is especially repi’e- 
seiit^ by Efgypt (Is. xxx. 6 ; Ban. xi. 5). The 
Hebrews were not more exact in the use of terms 
descriptive ofathe physical features of the earth's 
surfiicc ; for instance, the same term (D*) is applied 
to the sea (Mediterranean), tq the lakes of Palestine, 
and to great rivers, such as the Nile (Is. xviii. 2), 
and poi^apstbe Euphrates (Is. xxvii. 1): mountain | 
(^H) signifies not only high ranges, such as Sinai or 
Ai-arat, but an elevated region (Josh. xi. 16) ; river 
(•inj) is occasionally applied to the sea (Jon. ii. 3 ; 
Ps. xxiv. 2) and to canals fed by rivers (Is. xliv. 
27). Their vocabulary, howeve?, was ample for 


da<tcribing the special features, of the lauds with 
which they were acquainted, the teims -for the 
diilercut sorts of valleys, .mountains, rivers, and 
springs being very numerous and expressive. We 
cannot fail to be struck with the adequate ideas of 
descriptive geography expressed m the diiections 
pven to the spies (Num. xiii. 17-20) and in the 
closing address of Moses (Deut. viii. 7-9); nor 
less, witli the extreme accuroev and the variety of 
almost technical terms, with which the boiindm'ies 
of the various trib^ .are described in the book of 
Jr^hua, waiTauting the assumption that the He- 
brews had acquired the art of surveying from tlie 
Egyptians (Jahn, b 6, §104). 

(2.) We proceed to give a brief sketch of tiie 
geographical knowledge of the Hebrews down to the 
period when their distinctive names and ideas wore 
superseded by those of classical wntcis. The chief 
source of intbrmatior open to them, beyond the 
(drcle of their own experience, was their intei*- 
Gourse with the Phoenician tradera. While the first 
made them acquainted with the nations from the 
Tigris to the African dcscit, the second informed 
them of the coasts of tlie H^^terranean, the regions 
of the north, and the southern districts of Arabia. 
From the Assyriatfl and Babylonians they gained 
some slight knowledge of the distant countries of 
India, and pei'liaps even China.* 

Of the physied objects noticed we may make the 
following summary, omitting of courae the details 
of the geography of Palestine: — 1. Seas — the 
Mediterranean, which was termed the “ great sea ” 
(Num. xxxiv. 6), the ** sea of the Philistines” (Ex. 
xxiii. 31), and the ** westeni sea” (Deut. xi. 24) ; 
the Red Sea, under tlie names of the " sea of Suph,” 
sedge (Ex. x. 19), and the ** Egyptian sea” (Is. 
xi. 15); the Dead Sea, under the names **Salt 
Sea ” (Gen. xiv. 3), ** Eastern Sea ” (Joel ii. 
20), and ** Sea of the Desert ” (Deut. iv. 49) ; 
and the Sea of Chinnereth, or Galilee (Num. xxxiv. 
11); 2. tke Euphrates, which was spe- 

ciScdly **the river” (Gen. xxxi, 21), or “the 
great river” (Deut. i. 7); the Nile, which was 
named either Yor (Gen rii. 1), or Sihor (Josh, 
xiii. 3) ; the Tigris, under the name of Hiddekel 
^Dan. X. 4) ; the Ohchar, ChahoraSy a tributary to 
the Euphrates (Ez. i. 3) ; the Habor, probably 
the same, but sometimes identified with the C/ta- 
boras that fells into the Tigris (2 K. xvii. 6J ; 
the river of Egypt (Num. xxxiv. 6) ; and the 
rivers of Diunascus, Abnna {Sarada), and Phoipar 
(2 K. v, 12). For the Gihon and Pison (Gen. 
ii. 11, 13), see Eden. 3. Mountains — Ararat or 
Armenia (Gen, viii. 4); Sinai (Ex. xix. 2); Horeb 
(Ex. iii. 1); Hor (Num. xx. 22) near Petra; 
Lebanon (Deut. iii. 25) ; and Sephar (Geii. x. 30) 
in Arabia. 

The distribution of the nations over the fecc of 
ti^earth is systematically described in Gen. x., to 
jRpih account subsequent, though not very import- 
ant, additions are made in caps. xxv. and xxxvi., 
and in the prophetical and historical books. Al- 
though tlie table in Gcii. x. is essentially etlino- 
graphical, yet tlie geographical element is also 
strongly developed: the writfu* had m liis mind's 
eye not only the descent but the residence of the 
various nations. Some of the names indeed seem to 
be purely geographical designations ; Aram, for in- 


* The geographical questions arising Cat of the 
description of the garden of Eden are discussed in e 
separate article. [Knnr.] 
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utance, means /i<V;A lands ; (Janaan, hw lands ; 
Eber, the kiiul twross^ or beyond; Sidon, fishiny 
station ; Madai, rctdral land ; Tai^ish, probably 
Cfmtjuered; Mizraim, still more remarkably from its 
dual form, thetioo Egypts; Ophir, the ricA land. 
It lias indeed been surmised that the names of the 
thtet; great divisions of the fsimily of Noah are a).'>o 
in their origin geographical teims ; Japhet, the 
vidcly extended regions of the nortJi and west; 
Ham, the country of the black soil, Egypt; and 
Shein the mountainous countiy ; the last is, how- 
ever, nioro than doubtful. 

In endeavouring to sketch out a map of the 
world, ns describecl in (len. x., itnnust be borne in 
niiiid that, in (vises where the names of the races 
have not either oiiginated in or passed over to the 
lainis they occupied, the locality must be more or 
less doubtful. For, tlie migrations of the vaiious 
trib(>s in the long lajisc of ages led to the transfer of 
the numc from one (listrict to another, so that even 
in Biblical geography the same name may at dilfe- 
rent periods indicate a widely ditrerent locality. 
I'hus Magog ill tJie Moscaic table may have lieen 
located south of the Caucasus, and in KzekieFs 
time, noi*th of that range ; (lomer at the former 
{tcriod in Cappadocia, at the hitter in the Crimea, 
Again, the tc>ims may have varied with the extend- 
ing knowledge of the eaith’s surtace; Chittim, 
oiiginally Cypms, was afterwanls applied to the 
more westerly lands of Macedonia in the age of the 
Mju’cabees, if not even to Italy in the pioph(*c*ie.s of 
Daniel, while Tarshish may without eontrudid^ion 
have been the sea-coast of (Mlicia in the Mosaic 
•table, and the coast of Simin in a later age. Pos- 
sibly a solution may be found for the oociuTcnce of 
more than one Dcdan, iiheba, and Havilah, in the 
tiict that these names represent districts of a ceitain 
cliaracter, of which several might exist in diirerent 
(Kirts. From the above remarks it will appear how 
nnmeroiis are the elements of uncertainty introduced 
intri this subject ; uimuimity of opinion is almost 
impo.ssible ; nor need It cause surprise, if even in 
the present work the views of dilleient writers are 
foimd at variant*. The principle on which the 
following statement has been cxnnpileil is this — to 
assign 1o the Mosaic tabic the narrowest limits 
within which the nations have been, according to 
the best authorities, located, and then to trace out, 
as far as our means admit, the changes which those 
nations expenciiccd in Bibliail times. 

Commendiig from the west, the “ isles of the 
Gentiles,*' t. £.the coasts and islands of the Meditei- 
rancan sea, were occupied by the Japhetites in the 
following onler: — Javan, tlie fmiansj in psirts of 
Greece and Asia Minor; Elishah, ])erha})s the 
Aeolians^ in the same countries ; Dodiuiim,the /)ar- 
danii in. lllyricum ; Tiras in Thrace; Kittim, at 
Citium^ in Cyprus ; Ashkenaz in l^rygia ; Gomer 
in Cappadocia, and Tarshish in Cilicia. In Jlui 
north, Tubal, the Tibareni, -in I'ontus ; MesmB, 
the Moschici in Colchis; Magog, Oogarene, in 
northern Armenia; Togannali in Armenia; and 
Madai in Media. The Hamites represent the 
southern parts of the known world; Cush, pro- 
bably an appellative similar to the Gi'cek ActhiupMf 
applicable to all the dark rac(s of Arabia and 
eastern Africa ; Mizraim in Egypt ; Phut in 
Libya ; Naphtuhim and Lehabim, on tiie coast of 
the Mediterranean, west of Egypt; Caphtorim, 
in Egypt; Casluhim from the Nile to the border 
of PolcsUiie ; I'athrusim in Egypt ; Seba in Meroe : 
Sabtah, on the western coast of the straits ol 
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liab-el-tnandah ; Havilah, more to the south ; and 
Sabtecliah in the extreme south, where Uie So- 
manli now live; Nimixid in Babylonia; Haamah 
and Dedan on the south-western coast of the Per- 
iian gulf. In the centi'al pai-t of the world weie 
>he IShemites : Elam, KlymaiSt in Peraia ; Asshur 
in Assyria; Arphoxad, Arrapachitist in northern 
Assyria; Lud in Lydia; Aram in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, and the descendants of Joktau in the 
peninsula of Arabia. 

This sketch is filled up, as far as regards noithcrii 
Arabia, by a subsequent account, in cap. xxv., of 
the settlement of the descendants of Abraham by 
Ketunih and of Ishmael ; the geographical ]K>sitioii 
of many is unceiialn ; but we are acquainted with 
that of the Midiauites among the sons of Abraham, 
and of Nebaioth, Nabataea; Kedar, Kcdrai (Pliii. 
V. 12); Dumah, Dumaitka (Ptol. v. 19), among 
the sons of Ishmael. Some of the name; 'in tliis 
passage have a geugniphicul origin, as Mibsain, a 
spice^ariny land, Tema, an arid or smthet'n land. 
Again, in cap. xxxvi. we have some particulars 
witli regard to the country immediately to tlie 
south of Pal«*stine, where the aboriginal Horites, 
the Troglodytes of the mountainous districts in the 
ea.steni part of Arabia Petinea, were disjJnced by 
the dcikcendanls of Esau. The narrative shows an 
ntimate acquaintance with this district, as we have 
the namei^ of various towns, Dinhabah, Boziali, 
Avith, Masrekah, Rehoboth, and Pau, few of which 
have any liistorical impoitance. The peninsula 
of Sinai is ^mi’ticuhuly described in the book ot 
RxinUis. 

The countries, however, to which historical in- 
terest attaches are Mesopotamia and Egypt. The 
tiered itarv connexion of the Hebrews with the 
former of these districts, and the impoiiancc of the 
dynasties which bore sway in it, make it by far the 
most premineiit feature in the map of tiie ancient 
world; its design.'ition in the Isxik of Genesis is 
Padati-aiani, or Aram-Naharaim ; in the i^rth was 
Ur of the Chaldees, and the Haran to which Terah 
inigiated ; in the south was the plain of Shiiiar, and 
th(* seat of Nimrod's capital, Babel ; on the banks of 
the Tigris were the cities of Accivl, Calneh, Nineveh, 
Oalah, and Kesen ; and on the Imiiks of the Eu- 
phrates, Erech and Rehoboth (Gen. x. 10-12). 
From the same district issued tlie warlike expe- 
dition headed by the kings of Shiimr, Ellasar, 
Elam, and Tidol, the object of which apparently 
was to open jthe commercial route to the Aelanitic 
gulf (Gen. xiv.), and which succeeded in ilic teiii- 
[Miniry subjection of all the intervening nations, 
the Rqihaim in Ashtcroth-Karnoim (Dashan), the 
Zuzini in Ham (between the Arnoii and .Jubbok), 
the Kmim in Bhaveh (near the Arnon), and the 
district of the Amalekites (to the south of Pales- 
tine). It is, in short, to the eaily predominance 
of the eastern dynasties that we are indebted 
for the few geographical details whi(di we possess 
regarding those and the intervening districts. The 
Egyptian captivity inti-oduces to ouf notice some 
of localities in Lower Egypt, viz. the pro- 
vince of Goshen, and. the »town8 Rameses (Gen. 
xlvii. 11); On, Heliopolis (Gen. xli. 4r}); PIthom, 
Patimmi (Ex. i. 11); and Migdol, Magdolum l 
(Ex. xiv. 2). 

During the period of the Judges the Hebrews 
had no oppoitunity of advancing their knowledge 
of the outer world ; but with the extension of their 
territory under David and Solomon, and tlie com- 
nuM-cial treaties entered into by the latter with tlie 
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Phoenician** in the north and the Egyptians in the 
south, a new em commenced. It is diHicolt to 
estimate the amount of infoimation which the 
Kebiews derived from the Phoenicians, inasmuch 
as tlie geueiiil jwlicy of those eutcrpnsiiig traders 
was to keep oiiior nations in ilie dark iis to the 
locsitities they visited ; but there win be no doubt 
tiisit it was from them iiiat the Hebrews Icanieti 
the route to Opliir, by which the trade with India 
Sind South Afiica was ennied on, and tliat they 
also iKM^ame acquainted with the ]K)sitions and pio- 
ductionsof a gieat number of I'egions comparatively 
unknown. From Ez. xxvii. we way form some 
idea of the extended ideas of googniphy which the 
Hebrews hail obtained : we have notice of the 
mineral wealth of Spain, thf dyes of the Aegsxcaii 
Sea, the famed horses of Ai’mcuisi, the copper-mintM 
of Colchis, the yarns and embi'oiderics of Assyria, 
the cutlery of South Arabia, the spices and pi'ecions 
stones of tlic Yemen, and the canivnn hade which 
was carried on with India through the entrepots 
on the Persian Gulf. As the prophet lioes not 
pi-ofcss to give a systematical enumeration of the 
pliiccs, but selects some fiom each quarter of the 
earth, it may fairly be inferred that moie infor- 
mation was obtained fitnn that source. Whether 
it was fj’om thence that the Hebrews heaid of 
the tribes living on the northein coasts of the 
Euxiuc— the Scythians (Magog), the Cimmerians 
(Oomer), and the Roxolani (?), or perha|>8 
(Knsch, Ez. XXXV iii. 2, Hebrew text), is uncertiiin: 
the inroad of the northern hordes, which occurreii 
about Ezekiel's time, may have drawn attention to 
that quarter. 


' (2 K. xvii. 6) ; Kir, perhaps on the Imnks of the 
I Cyrus (2 K. xvi. 9). The names of Pei-ua (2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 20) and India (Esth. i. 1) now occur: 
wlud;her the faiMlistant China is noticed at an 
eailicr period wider the name Sinim (Is. zlix. 12) 
admits of doubt. 

The names of Groece and Italy are haixily noticed 
ill Hebrew geography: the earliest notice of the 
former, subseipiently to Gen. z., occurs in is. Ixvi. 
19, under the name of Javan ; for the lavaii in 
.loci iii. 6 is probably in South Arabia, to which 
we must also refer Ez. xxvii. IS, and Zech. ix. IS. 
In Dan. viii. 21, the torn detinitely applies 
to Greece, whei'Chs in Is. Ixvi. it is indeiiuitely 
used for the Greek settlen .uts. If Italy is de- 
scribed at all, it is under the name Chittiin (Dan. 
xi. 20). 

In the Macoabaean eni the classical names came 
into common use: Crete, Spaita, Delos, Sicyon, 
Caria, Cilicia, and otlier familiar names are noticed 
(1 Macc. X. G7, xi. 14, xv. 22) ; Asia, in a ^ 
stricted seiihe, ns = the Syrian cmpiie (1 Macc. viii. 
6); His]Kiuia and Rome (1 Macc. viii. 1-2). Hciico- 
forwartl the geography of the llible, as far as foieigii 
lands are concerned, is absorbed in the widcM* Held 
of classical geography. It is hanlly neceshniy to 
add that the use of classiutl designations in our 
Authorized Version is in many inshinces a deiiariiirc 
from the Hebrew text: for instance, MesttftoiamM 
shinds for Aram-Naharaim (Gen. xxiv. 10) ; 
Ethiopia for Cush (2 K. xix 9) ; the Chaldneans 
for Chasdim- (Job i. 17); Cmtccia for Javan (Dan. 
viii. 21) ; Etjypt for Mizmiin (Gcii. xiii. 10) ; 
Armenia for Ararat (2 K. xix. 37); Ansyna Ibr 


The progiess of infoimation on the side of Africa 
is clearly tnni'kcd : the distinction between Upper 
juid Lower Egypt is shown by the application of 
tile name Puthros to the foraier (Ez. xxix. 14). 
Memphis, the capital of lower Egypt, is lirat men- 
tioned in Uosea* (ix. 6) under the name Moph, 
and aflerwmds frcquently as Noph (Is. xix. 12); 
'fhobes, the capital of Uiiper Egypt, at a Liter 
)K>iiod, as No-Ainmon (Nah. iii. 8) «*ind No (Jer. 
\lvi. 25) ; and the distant t^ycno (Ez. xxix. 10). 
S(*vernl oilier towns aro noticed in the Delta ; Sin, 
Pelasium (Ez. xxx. 15); Pibeseth, Hvbastis (Ez. 
XXX. 17) ; Zosm, Tunis (Is. xix. 11); Taliapancs, or 
Talipanhcs, Daphne (Jer. ii. 16) ; Heliopolis, under 
the Hebraised form Ikihsheuicsh (Jer. xliii. 13) ; 
and, higher up the Nile, Hanes, Heraclcopolis (Is. 
xxx. 4). The position of 00114110 nations seems to 
have been better ascertained. Cush {Aethwpm) 
ivas fixed imniudiately to the south of Egyjit, wh< 
Tirhakah held sway with Napata for liis capital 
(2 K. xix. 9) ; the Lubim {Libyans, peiHaps rather 
Nubians, who may also be noticed under the cor- 
rupted foim Chub, Ez. xxx. 5) appear as allies of 
l^^gypt; and with them a people not previously 
noticed, the Sukkiims, the ^Troglodytes of the 
xvestern coast of the Red Sea (2 Chr. xii. 3) ; th« 
Ludim andl^iut are mentioned in tlie same con- 
nexion (Ez. xxx. 5). 

The wars with the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
and the captivities which followeil, bring us back 
again to the gci^uphy of the East. Incidental 
notice is taken of several impoiiant places in con- 
nexion with these events: tlie capital of Persia, 
Shushan, Susa (Dan. viii. 2) ; that of Media, 
Achmetha, Echatana (Ezr. vi. 2); Hena, Ivah, 
and Sephaiwaim, on the Euphrates (2 K. zviii. 34) ; 
Carcliemish, Cirersium, on the same river (Is. x. 
9) ; Gozon and Holali, on tlie»i)oideis ul Media 


Asshur (Gen. ii.l4) ; Idumaea lor Edom (Is. xxxiv. 
.5) : and Syria for Aram. Arabia, it may be obseiwod, 
does occur as an original Hebrew name in the later 
bouk.>« ( Is. xxi. 12), bat prolxibly in a rostiicted seiise 
as iip))Iicable to a single tribe. [W. L. B.] 

EARTHENWARE. [Pottkry.] 
EARTHQUAKE (JPjjf'l)' Earthquakes, more 
or IcNi violent, aiu of fieqnent orxMiriciicc in 
Palestine, ns might be expected Horn the numerous 
traces of volcanic agency visible in the featuies of 
that country. The ivcw-ded instances, however, 
are but few ; the most remaikable occurred in the 
reign of Uzziah (Am. i. 1 ; Zi'ch. xiv. 5), wliii-h 
Jusephus {Ant, ix. 10, §4) connected xiith the 
socril^ and coiiseqiieiit punishment of that mo- 
narch (2 Chr. xxvi. 16 If.). From Zech. xiv. 4 we 
ara led to infer tliat a great convulsion took place 
at this time in the Mount of Olives, the mountain 
being split so os to leax'e a valley between its sum- 
mits. Josephus mKirds something of the soi t, but 
his account is by no means clear, for his words 
(rov tipovs hwofipayriuai rh lipuru rou ucarA riiv 
I can haidly mean Hie western half of the 

W^wntain, as Whiston seems to tliiiik, but the half 
^ the western mountain, i. c., of the Mount of 
Evil Counsel, though it is not clear why tliis 
height ptrticularly should be tci-med the western 
mountain. We cannot but tliink that the tw'o 
accounts hax’C the same foundation, and that the 
Mount of Olives wjis rnilly allected by the earth- 
quake. Hitzig {Comtn^ in JSech,) su^csts that 
the name **^rruption,** may have origi- 

nated at 'tliis time, the rolling down of the side of 
the hill, as descilb^ by Josephus, entitling it to be 
descriljed as the destroying mountain, in the senw 
i in which the teim occurs in Jer. li. 25. An earth- 
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qnake occnrrol at the time of our Savioui^e cnid- 
lixioii (Matt, xxvii. 51-54), which may be deemed 
miraculous rather from the eonjimction of rircum- 
atancos than from the nature of the phenomenon 
itself, for it is described in the usual teniis {1i yri 
iffflffBri), .Tosephus (Anf. xv. 5, §2) recoil a 
very violent eaithqtiakc, that occurr^ B.C. 31, in 
which 10,000 people perished. Karthquakes arc 
not iinfroquently aocoinjiiinied by fissures of the 
eai'th s surface ; instances of this are^ recorded in 
connexion with the destruction of Korah and his 
conijiruiy (Num. xvi. 32; cf. Joseph. Ant» iv. .% 
§3), and at the time of our Lord^s death (Matt, 
xxvii. 51); the former may he paralleled by a 
similar occurrence at Oppido in Calabria A.D. 1783, 
whera the earth opened to the extent of 500, and a 
depth of more than 200 feet: and airain by the 
sinking of the bed of the Tagus at Lisbon, in which 
the quay was swallowed up (ffaff, Schiipfungsgesgh, 
p. 115). These depressions ai'C sometimes on a 
very large scale; the subsidence of the valley of 
Siddim at the southern extramity of the Dead Sea 
may be attributed to an earthquake; similar dc- 
pr(>ssions have occurred in many districts, the most 
remarkable being the submersion and subsequent 
re-elevation of the temple of Scrapis at Putcoli. 
The frequency of esirthquakes about the Dead Sea is 
testified in the name Bela (den. xiv. 2; comp. 
Jerome ad Is. xv^). Darkness is freqivciitly a con- 
comitant of caiihquake. [Darkness. ) The awe, 
which an earthquake never fails to inspire, “ con- 
veying the idea of some univeml aila unlimited 
danger” (Humboldt's Kosmoa, i. 212), rendered it 
a fitting token of the presence of Jehovah (1 K. 
xix. 11); hence it is frequently noticed in con- 
nexion with His appearance (Judg. v. 4 ; 2 Sam. 
xxii. 8; Ps. Ixxvii. 18, xcvii. 4, civ. 32; Am. 
viii. 8 ; llab. iii. 10). • [W. L. B.] 

EAST (Dip; nntp). The Hebrew tenns, 
.descriptive of tlie east, <lifrer in idea, and, to a 
certain extent, in application ; (1) herein properly 
meiins that which is before or in front of a person, 
and was applied to the cast from the custom of 
turning in that direction when describing the 
points of the compass, before, behind, the right and 
the left, representing respectively E., W., S.,:uid N. 
(Job xxiii. 8, 9) ; (2) mizrach means the place of 
the sun's rising, and strictly answers to the Greek 
&vaTo\^ and the Latin orkns ; sometimes the full 
expression O^udg. xi. IS; 

Is. xli. 25), mid sometimes kedem and mizrach are 
used together (e.g. Ex. xxvii, 13; Josh. xix. 12), 
which is after dl not so tautologous as it appears to 
be in our translation ** on the east side eastward.” 
Bearing in mind this etymological distinction, it is 
natural that kedem should be used when the /our 
quarters of the world are dcscrilied (as in Gen. xiii. I 
14, xxviii. 14; Job xxiii. 8, 9; Ex. xlvii. 18 
and mizrach when the cast is only distinguislieil 
from the west (Josh. xi. 3 ; Ps. 1. 1, ciii. 12, cxiii. 
3 ; Zech. viii. 7), or from some otlier one quarter 
(Dan. viii. 9, xi. 44 ; Am. viii. 12) ; exceptions to 
this usage occur in Ps. evii. 3, and Is. xliii. 5, 
each, however, admitting of explanation. Again, 
kedem is used in a strictly googiuphinil sense to 
descrilio a spot or oonnuy immediately before 
another in an easterly direction ; hence it occurs in 
such pa.ss.'iges dk Gen. ii. 8, iii. 24, xi. 2, xiii. It, 
XXV. 6 ; and hence the subsequent application of the 
term, as a proper %une (Gen. xxv. 6, eastward, 
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unto the land of Kedem), to the lands lying imme- 
diately costwairi of Palestine, viz. Arabia, Mesoiio- 
tamiaand Babylonia [Bknk-kedem] ; on the other 
hand mizrach is used of the far east with a less de- 
finite signification (Is. xli. 2, 25, xliii. 5, xlvi. 11). 
In describing aspect or direction the terms arc used 
indiflereiitly (compoi'c kedem in Lev. i. 16, and Josh, 
vii. 2 withmwrocVi in 2 Chr.v. 12, and 1 Chr. v. 
10). The east seems to have been regarded as 
s^bolical of distance (Is. xlvi. 11), as tlie land 
stiutc^hed out in these direc tions without any known 
limit. In Is, ii. 6 it appears ns the sent of witchery 
And similar ai;ts (comp. Job xv. 2); the correct 
text may, however, be ODj^tD, which gives a better 
sense (Oesen. Thesaur. p. ’ll 93). In the LXX. 
hvaroXai is used both for kedem and mizrach. It 
should lie obsei*ved that the expression is, with but 
few exceptious (Dan. viii. 9 ; Kev. xxi. 13 ; comp, 
vii. 2, xvi. 12, fi'om which it would seem to have 
been St. John’s usage in insert nKlov), hvaroXai 
(Matt. ii. 1, viii. 11, xxiv. 27; Luke xiii. 29), 
and not ivaroXii. It is hardly possible that St. 
Matthov would nse the two terms iiidiil'erently in 
succeeding verses (ii. 1 , 2), ixirticulmly jus he adds 
the article to which is invariably absent 

in other cases (cf. Kev. xxi. 13). He seems to 
imply a definiteness in the locality — that it was the 
country called D*!)?. or avaroXi^ (comp, the mo- 
dein Anatolia) as distinct from the quniter or point 
of the compass (XvaroXaf) in which it lay. In con- 
firmation of this it may be noticed that in the only 
passage where the article is pi'efixcd to kedem (Gen. 
X. 30), the term is used for a definite and restricted 
locality, namely, Southern Arabia. [W. L. B.] 

EASTER (irrferxa ; pascha). The occurrence 
of this word in the A. V. of Acts xii. 4 — ** InitMul- 
iiig after Easter to bring liim forth to the people ” 
-^is chiefly noticeable as an example of the want of 
consistency in the translators. In the earlier Eng- 
lish versions Easter had been frequently used as the 
translation of wtlo’xa. At the last revision Pass- 
over was substitute in all passages but tliis. It 
would seem from this, and from the use of such 
woi-ds as “robbers of churches” (Acts xix. 37), 
“town-clerk” (xix. 35), “seijeants” (xvi. 35), 
“deputy” (xiii. 7, &c.), ns if the Acts of the 
Apostles had fallen into the liands of a trmislator 
who acted on the principle of choosing, not the 
most correct, but the most familiar equivalents. 
((Jomp. Trench, On the Authoidsed Versvm of the 
N. T. p. 21 ). For all that regards tlie natiire and 
celebration of the Feast thus timislatcd, see Pass- 
OVEit ^ [E. H. P.] 

EAST WIND. [Winds.] 

E'DAL, MOUNT (^^JI ; ipos Tatfiik ; 

Joi^ph. rt/BdXor ; ^ons llebal), a mount in the 
promised land, on which, according to the command 
of Moses, the Israelites were, after their entrance < 
the promised land, tp “ put ” tlie curse which should 
fall upon them if they disobeyed the commandments 
of Jehovah. The blessing consequent on obedience 
was to be similarly loctilisca on Mount Geriziin 
(Dcut. xi. 26-29). This was to lie accomplished 
by n ceremonial in which half the tribes stood on 
the one mount and half on the other; those on 
Geriziin rosjmnding to and aflirming blessings, those 
on Ebal cni-bos, as pronounced by the l«cvites, who 
remained with the ark in the ccnti’e of the inten’al 
(comp. Dcut. xxvii. 1 1-26 with Josh. viii. 30-35, 
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with Josei)li. Ant, i v. 8, §44, and with the oomincntt) 
of the Tmmud {Sota^ 36), quoted in Herxheimer*s 
Pentateuch). But notwithstanding the btui thys 
apimrently laid on KIniI, it was further appoint^ 
to lie the site of the Arst gi’cat altar to be erected 
to Jehovah; ai^ altar of laige unhewn stones plna- 
tored with lime and inscribed with the words of 
the hiw (Dent, xxvii. 2-S). On this altsir poaee- 
olieiings were to be ollered, an^ round it a sacnAcial 
feast was to hike place, with other rejoicings (ver. 
6, 7). Stholars disagree as to whether there Wei*e 
to be two eix>ctions — a kind of cromlech mid an 
altar — or an altm* only, with tha law inscribed on 
its stones. The latter was tho view of Josephus 
(.4n^. iv. 8, §44, v. 1, §19), the former is unhesi^ 
tatingly adopted by the latest commentator (Keil, 
on Josh. viii. 32). The woitls themselves may per- 
haps bear either sense. 

The teims of Moses* injunction seem to infer 
that no delay was to take place in, carrying out 
this symbo1i»i1 transaction. It was to be **on 
the day ” that Jordan was emssed (xxvii# 2), before 
tliey ** went in unto the land Aowing with milk 
and honey** (ver. 3). Aud acooixiingly Joshua 
ap}ic:irs to have seized the earliest practicable mo- 
ment, after the pressing alfaiis of thu siege of 
.Jericho, the execution of Aduiii, and the destruction 
of Ai had been despatched, to cjury out the com- 
mand (Josh. viii. 30-3r)). After this Ebal ap])cais 
no inore*in the sacred story. 

1'he question now aiiscs, where were Kbal and 
(leiizim situattHl? The all but luyuiimous reply to 
this is, that they are the mounts which form the 
sides of the fei tile valley in which lies NaltKis^ the 
ancient StiEciiEM — Kbal on the north and Gcriziin 
on the south. 

(1) It is plain from the passages ulivady quoted 
that they were situated near together, with a valley 
between. 

(2) (icrizim was very near Shechom (Judg. ix. 
7), and in Josephus’s time their names appear to 
have been attached to the mounts, which weie then, 
ns now, Kbal on the noiih and Gerizim on the 
south. Since that they have been mentioned by 
Benjamin of Tndela (Asher, i. 66), and Sir John 
Maundeville, mid among modem travellers by 
Maimdrell (Afod. Trao, 432). 

The main impediment to our entim reception of 
this View rests in the tenys of the Arst mention 
of the place by Moses in Deut. xi. 30 : A. V. “ Aiv 
tliey not on the other side Jordim, by the way 
where the sun goeth down, in the land of the 
Canaanites, which dwell in the champiiimi over 
against Gilgal, beside the plains of Moreli V* Hei-e 
the mention of Gilgal, which was in the valley of 
the Jordan near Jeri^o, of the valley itself {Aroint, 
mistrsuiidated here only, ** champaign **;, and of the 
Cimaanites who dwelt there, wd also the other 
terms of the injunction of Moses, os already noticed, 
seem to imply that Ebal and Gerizim were in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Jericho. And this is 
strengthened by the narrative of Joshua, who ap- 
ixsirs to have carried out the prescribed ceremonial 
on the mounts while his camp was at Gilgal (comp, 
vii. 2, ix. 6), and before he had (at least before any 
at'coiint of his having) made his way so fm* into 
the interior of the country as Shcchcm. 

This is the view taken by Eusebius {Owmasticoiif 
^€^d^). He does not quote the passage in Heut., 
but seems to be led to his opinion rather by the 
difficulty of tho mountains at Shecheni being too 
fai* to admit <if the hlcssiiigs and curings 
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being heard, and also by his desire to oontraiUct 
the Samaritans; add to this that he speaks fi*om 
no personal knowledge, but simply from beamy 
(\^y€Tai), os to the existence of two such hills in 
the Joi'dan valley. The notice of Eusebius is merely 
ti'anslated Ij^y Jerome, with a shade more of ani- 
mosity to the Samaritans (vehementer errant)^ and 
expression of difliculty as 'to the distance, but with- 
out any additional information. Procopius and 
Epiphanius. also followed Eusebius, but tneir mis- 
takes have been disposed of by Iteland {PaL 503-4 ; 
Mmell, 129-133). 

With regard to the (nsssige in Deut., it will 
perhaps assume a different aspect on examihatiou. 
(1) Moses is,i‘epresenleil as Hjieaking from the east 
side of the Joialan, before anything wn.s known of 
the couiitiy on the west, beyond the exaggerated 
rejjorts of the spies, and when eveiything there was 
witlppiHl in inysieiy, and localities and distances 
had not lussumed their due pro]X)rtioiiK. (2) A 
closer rendering of the vei*sc is sis follows: **Are 
they not on the otlier side tlie Jordan, beyond — 
(nnK, the wonl rendered “the backside of the 
deseiV* Ex. iii. 1) — the way of the sunset, in the 
land of the Caiiaanite who dwells in the Arabah 
over against Gilgal, near the terebinths of Moreh.’* 
If this rendering is con-ect, a great pant of the 
difficulty h^disappeaicd. Gilgal no longer maiks 
the .site of I^ol aud Gerizim, hut of tlic dwelling 
of the Canaanites, who were, it is true, the Arst to 
encounter the Israelites ou the other side the river, 
in their native lowlands, but who, wc have it ac- 
tually on I'ecoi'd, were both in the time of Abraliam 
(Gen. xii. 6) and of the conquest (Jobh. xvil. 18) 
located about Shcchem. The woixl now rendered 
“beyond” is not represented at all in the A, V., 
and it cei'taiuly throws the locality much further 
Imck ; and lastly there is the striking landmark of 
the trees of Moreh, which were standing by 8he- 
chem when Abraham Aret entered the land, and 
whose name probably suiwived in Moi’thia, or Ma- 
mortha, a name of Shedicm found ou coins of the 
Homan period (Heland, MUcell, 137, 9). 

In accordance with this is the addition in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, after the words “ the torc- 
bintha of Moreh,” at the end of Deut. xi. 30, of the 
words “ over against Shechem.” This addition is 
the more credible liecause tlicre is not, as ia the 
case noticed afteiivards, any ap^mrent motive for it. 
If this intei’pretation be accepted, the next verse 
(31) gains a iicsh lorcc: — “ For ye sliall pass over 
Jordan [nut only to meet the (’aiiaanitcs imme- 
diately on the other side, but] to go in to possess 
the laud [the whole of the countiy, even the heart 
of it, wliere these mounts are situated (glancing 
back to ver. 29)], the land which Jehovah your 
God giveth you ; and ye shall possess it, and dwell 
therein.** And it may also be asked whetlicr tlie 
signiAcance of tlie whole solemn ceremonial of the 
blessing and cursing ia not missed if we undei stand 
it as taking place directly a footing liad been ob- 
tained on the outskirts of the counti*y, and not as 
acted in the licai*t of the conquered land, in its 
most prominent natural position, and close to its 
oldest city — Shcchem. 

This is evidently the view taken by JoFCjihus. 
His statement {Ant, v. 1, §19) is that it took place 
ailcr the subjugation of the country and the esta- 
blishment of t&i Tabcreacle at Shiloh, lie has no 
misgivings ns to the situation of the mountains. They 
were at Shcchcm {iirX and from tlicnce, 

after the ceremony, the people returned to Shiloh. 
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The narrative of Joshua in more puzzling. But 
even with regard to thio something may be said. 
It will be at once perceived that the book contaiDs 
no account of the conquest of the centre of the 
country, of those poitions which wera atterwards 
the mountain of Ephraim, EsdraelonM or Galilee. 
VVe lose Joshua at Gilgal, after the conquest of the 
south, to find him agfun 'suddenly at the waters of 
Merom in the extreme north (x. 43, xi. 7). Of his 
intermediate proceedings the only record that seems 
to have escap^ is the fragment contained in viii. 
30-3r). Nor should it be overlooked that some doubt 
is thiown on this in* Josh. viii. .30-35, by its omission 
in both the Vat. and Alex. MSS. of the LXX. 

1’lic distance of Ebsil and Gcrizim from each 
other is not such a stumbling-block to us as it was 
to Eusebius; though it is dilficult to underatand 
how he and Jerome should have been ignorant of 
the distance to which the voice will travel in the 
clear ehustic atmosphere of the East. I'rof. Stanley 
has given some instaiiges of this (S. P, 13); 
others equally remarkable wcic obsorA’ctl by the 
writer ; and he has been infoiinei by a gentleman 
long ivsitlerit in the neighbourhood that a voice cjin 
be heard without difHculty across the valley scjia- 
,rating the two spots in question (see also Bonar, 
371). 

It is well known that one of the most serious 
variations between the Hebrew text of the Penta- 
teuch and the Samaritan text, is in reference to 
Ehjd and Gerizim. In Dent, xxvii. 4, the Sama- 
ribin has Gcrizim, while the Hebrew (as in A. V.) 
has Ebal, as the mount on which the altar to .Je- 
hovah, and the inscription of the law were to lie 
erected. lJ|ion this basis they ground the sanctity 
of Gerizim and the authenticity of the temple and 
holy place, which did exist and still exist there. 
The arguments upon this diflicult awl hopeless 
question will be found in Kennicott (Dissert. 2.), 
and in the reply of Voi-schulr (Loovard, 1775; 
quoted by Gesenius de Pent, Sum. 61). Two 
points may merely he glanced at here wliich have 
appirently esciipeil notice, 1. Both agree that 
Ebal was the mount on which tlic cursings w'ere to 
i-est, Gerizim that for the blessings. It appeal's 
incon.sisteiit, that Ebal, the mount of cursing, 
should bo tihe site of the altar and the recoil 
of the law, while Gerizim, the mount of bless- 
ing, should remain unoccupied by sanctuary of 
any kind. 2. Taking into account the known pre- 
dilection of Orientals for ancient sites on which to 
fix their sanctuaries, it is more easy to believe (in 
the absence of any evidence to the contrai’y) that 
in building their temple on Gerizim, the Sama- 
ritans were making use of a spot already enjoying 
a reputation for sanctity, than that they built on n 
place upon which the curae was laid in the recoitls 
which they received equally with the Jews. Thus 
the very fact of the occupation of Gerizim by the 
Stjnaritans would seem un argument for its original 
s.inctity. 

Ebal is rarely ascended by travellers, and we are 
theicfora in ignorance as to how fur the qiu*stiott 
may be affected by remains of ancient buildings 
thereon. That such remains do exist is certain, 
even from tho very meagre accounts published 
(Ikirilett, Wal^s about Jcruaalem, App. 251, 2 ; 
and Narrative of Rev. J. Mills in Trans. Pal. Ar- 
chaeol. Assoc. 1855), while the mountain is evi- 
dently of such extent as to warrant the belief that 
there is* a great deal still to discover. 

The report of tho old travellers was thtut Ebal ; 
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was more barren than Gerizim (see Benjamin of 
Tudela, &c.), but this opinion probably arose from 
a belief in the eiJects of the curse mentioned above. 
At any rate it is not borne out by the latest ac- 
counts, according to which there is little or no per- 
ceptible difierence. Both mountains are terraced, 
and Ebal is occupied from bottom to tup by 
beautiful gardens’* (Mills; see also Porter, IJand- 
hook, 332). The slopes of Ebal towards the valley 
appear to be steeper than those of Gerizim (Wilson, 
45, 7 1). It is also the higher mountain of the two. 
There is some uncertainty about the measurements, 
but the following are the results of the latest ob- 
servations (Van dc Velde, Memoir, 178). 

KahlUa, above sea, 1672 ft. 

Gcrizim do. 2600 ,, . . above NablOs, 028 ft. 
Ebal do. abont 2700 „ . . do. 1028 „ 

According to Wilson (Lands, ii. 71, — but see 
Rob. ii. 277, 280, note) it is sufficiently high to 
shut out Hermon from the highest point of Ge- 
rizim. The stru(‘ture of Gerizim is iiummulitic 
limestone \vith (M'casional outcrops of igniHiiis rock 
(Poole,. in Oeogr. Juum. xxvi. 56), and that of 
Ebal is probably similar. At its hisc above the 
valley of Nablds are numerous caves and sepulchi-al 
excavations. The modern name of Ebal is Sitti Sn- 
lamiyah, from a Mohammedan female saint, who.se 
tomb is standing on the eastern part of the ridge, a 
little before the highest point is reached ^Wilson, 
71, note). By others, however, it is reported to 
be called * Tm&d-ed-Deen, “ the pillar of the religion ” 
(.Stanley, 238, note). The tomb of another Siiint 
called Amdd is aI.so shown (Ritter, 641), with 
whom the latter name may have some (Miiinexion. On 
the south-east shoulder is a rained site bearing the 
namcof (Rob. iii. 132). [Syciiar.] [G.] 

E'BBID, 1. = “ slave but many MSS., 

and the Syr. and Arab. Versions, have '33)1, Erku ; 

; Alex. ; Ehtid and Obad), father of 
Gaal, who with his brethren assisted the men of 
Shechem in their revolt against Abimelech (Judg. 
ix. 26, 28, 30, 31, 35). 

2. (*13y ; ; Alex. ; Abed), son of 

Jonathan ; one of the Benc-Adin who returned from 
Babylon with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 6). In 1 Esdras tlie 
name is given Obetu. 

It wouM add greatly to the force of many 
passages in the O. T. if the wal'd “slave” or 
“ bondman” were appropviatetl to the Hebrew term 
Ebed, v/hWe “servant,” “attendant,” or “minister,” 
were used to translate Na*ar, Mesharet, &c. In 
the addresses of subjects to a ruler, the Oriental 
charatdicr of the transaction would come home to 
us at once if we I'ead “ what saith my loni to his 
slave” — the very form still in use in the East, and 
familiar to us all in the Arabian Nights and other 
Oriental works — instead of “ his servant.” [G.] 

B'BBD-MB'LECH (IlS^ay ; 'mtpiixtx . 

Abdcmelech), »n Arthiopiiui eiinuclfi in the ncrvice 
of king Zeilekiidi, through whose interference .leie- 
miuh was released frcm prison, and wlip was on 
that account preserx’cd from ham at the taking of 
Jei-usalem (Jer. xxxviii. 7 ff., x.xxix. 15 ff.). His 
name seems to be an official title sz King's slave, i.e. 
minisiL'r, 

EBEN-E'ZER ("iryn“ (n«, “ the stone of 

• For a peculiarity In the Hebrew name in Iv, 1 
— ^the definite artielo to both words — see Ewald, 
A-Uuftlhrl. J^brb. §200 d. 
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help *A$€v4(tp ; Joseph. KlBos tffxvpds ; Inpis 
Atljntoni)t a stone setup l)y Samuel after a sijpial Je- 
teat of the I’hilistiiics, as a memorial ot' the ** help** 
reciMved on thco('C{u>ioufi'om Jehovah (1 Sam. vii. 12). 

** lie csilled the name of it Ebenezer, stiyin^, * hitherto 
hath Jehovah helped us * ” {tizaram^ •13'^TR). ita 
])osiiioii is carefully defined as Ijetweeii Mtzplii — 

** the watch-tower,” one of the coii'^picuous eini- 
nrnces a few miles N. of Jerusalem — and SiiKN, 

‘ the tooth ** or “ crag.** Neither of these points, 
however, have l)pcn identified with any ceitainty — 
the latter not at all. According to JoM.*phus*s 
reeoi-d of the transaction {Aut, vi. 2, 2), the stone 
was erected to mark the limit of the victoi y, a s|H)t 
which he calls Korraia, but in the Hehiew Itiirii- 
t’Aii. It is lemarkahle that of the occuiTenc«* 
of tlie name Kben-e/er, two (1 Sam. iv. 1, v. 1) 
ni-e foiinii in tlie older of the narrative befoio 
the place iec(‘ivi*d its tith*. Uut this would not 
Unnaturally hapjien in a ri'coi'd written after the 
»'\«'iit, <‘speciallv in the «iac of a AjK)t so noted as 
l\ben-ezer mu'-t have been. [(».] 

K'JiER 0?y i "E/Sep, "E/Sep ; son of 

Sjilah, and gi eat-graudsoii of Shem ((Jen. x. -4 ; 

1 (’hr. i. 19). For confusion b«‘twccn Kbei* ami 
lleher s(V l{i:ni:Fi; and for the factitious im])oitauce 
attached to this jiati lurch, and basiHl ujMin (Jen. x. 
21, Num. x\iv. 24, we Hkiikkw. lT. E. B.] 

KHrASAPH (SlD;a« ; *Ai3ia<r<{0 and *Ai3i- 
(r<i<p ; Afwti/(tp/i)f a Kt.haihite f.evitc of the family 
of Konih. one of the foiefatheis of the piophet Sa- 
muel and of llcmnn the singer (I (’hr. vi. 211, 117), 
'fhe same man is probably intendiHl in ix. 19. Tlffe 
name npiieais also to be identical with AniASArif 
(which see), and in <»ne |Missage ( 1 (.’hr. xxvi. 1) to 
Ih* abbreviated to Asaph. 

EBONY (//(t6crt<m, D'JIH), a dark veiy luii-d 
kind of woo I, mentioned only in Kz. xxvii. l.'l, as 
brought w'ith ivory to Tyie by the men ot Uphill. 
It is the tinilier of the Dio9pyri}S ehennin, Linn., 
and is found Uith in Aethiopia and India, though 
Viigil (^Ceorg. ii. ll.'i) says 

“ sola India nigrum 

Felt ebeiiuiii.” 

it was highly esteemed by the ancients: see 
Theophr. PI. iv, 5 ; Plln. //, iV., vi. :i(), 
xii. 4, 118, 9. 'rh<‘re is on alliuity between /fabenim 
and Oben or AV;cn, a stone. Hence jierbaps Ha- 
benim in the aliove passage may have the tmec of 
“ stony wooil,** i. e. as liaixl as stone, litiioxylc, 
(icnn. Stcinhoh, The »:$emitic word is the oiigin 
of ttie (ircck ^jSevov, and the Latin ebenum, imd 
it has come back into the Arabic and Peraimi 

Gi-eek teimination. 

The Hebrew use of the plural aiosc from tlie fact 
that this wood was expoited cut into logs (coidp. 
^dAa 77 cs ifidyov, in Heixid. iii! 97). The fine 
hhuik elM)ny of commerce is impoiteil from lirauritius 
and the Fast Indies. Other, but infciior, kinds, ai-c 
deiived funn Afnca and Jamaica. [W. D.] 

EBllO'NAH. [Ajironah.] 

KCA'NUS, one of the five swift scribes who 
attended on Ksdras (’2 Esdr. xiv. 24). 

EOBAT'ANA (NnOHN; *A/ia0d, 'Enfidrai^a ; 

ICchatana). It is doubtf ui whether the name of this 
place is really contained in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Many of the best commentators understand the 
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expression KnlDriKS, in Ezra vl. 2, differently, 
and tionslatc it m ared, “ in a coffer** (see Buxtoit 
luid otliera, and so our English Bible in the margin). 
The LXX., however, give iv wdAei, “ in a city,** or 
(in some MSS.) iv*Afia0k iv wdAei, which faA^ouis 
the ordinary inteipretation. If a city is meant, 
there is little doubt of one of the two Kcbutaiias 
being intended, for excejit tliese tuw'ns there was 
no place in tlie pioviinx* of the Medes “ which con- 
tained a jMilace” (HTS), or where I’ecoids ai-o likely 
to have been deposited. The name 'Achmetha too, 
which at fiist sight seems somewhat remote from 
Ecbataiia, \vants but one letter of JJiu,mttiLnia, wliicli 
was the iiati\e ap{K‘llation. In the a)Mx:ry])ha! 
books Kcbataim is troqueiitly mi'iitioncd (Tob. iii. 
7, xiv. 12, 14; Jud. i. 1, 2 ; 2 ^’ac. i.\. Jl, &c.) ; 
and unifoimly witli the later and less conect spell- 
ing of 'Ex^drara, instead of the eailier and more 
accurate foim, usetl by Herudut us, Ae.schylus, and 
(.’tesias, of *AyfidT<tva. ^ 

Two cities of the name ot Ecliafaiia seem to have 
exibtiKl in ancient times, one Ihe capital of Northern 
Media, the Mtslia Atiopatene of htrabo ; the other 
the inetroixdih of the larger and more iniporuiiit 
province known as Media Magna (see Sir'll. IIhw- 
liiisou’s paper on the Atiopnteninn Eclmhina, in the 
loth volume of the Jonnial of the Gatgruphical 
Societfft ait. ii.). The site of the Ibiiner appears 
to be maiked by the very curious ruins at Tahht-i- . 
Sulvinum (lat. 28', long. 47^ 9') ; while that 
of the latter is mupied by /fumulony which is 
one of the most important cities of modcni Persia. 
Theic is generally some diflicufty in dufeiiiiiniiig, 
W’hen Ecbatuiia is mentionixl, whether the iiortlieiii 
or the southern nietroiwlis is iiitendiHl. Few writeis 
are a wine of the existence of the two cities, and 
they lie sullicieiitly near to one another for geo- 
giaphu’ul notices in mast cases to suit either siU*. 
The noithern city was the “seven-walled town*’ 
desciibeil by Hci^otus, and dei'laicd by liini to 
have been the cajiitiil of Cyrus (Herod, i. 08-99, 
l.'>3 ; comp. Mos. Choicn. ii. 84) ; and it was thus 
most probably there that the roll was found which 
proved to Darius that (’yrus had milly made a 
droiec allowing the .Tews to rebuiM their temple. 

\'ai'iou8 descriptions of the noithern city have 
come down to us, but none of them is completely 
to be depended on. That of the Zeiidavesta (Veii- 
diflad, Fargard II.) is the oldest, and the lestst 
exaggeratcii. “ Jemshid,” it is said, “ erected a 
Far, or foi-tiess, sutlicicutly large, and foimed of 
scpiaivd blocks of stone ; he assembled in the place 
a vast population, and stocked Uie siirruuiiding 
countiy writh cattle for their use. He (»u.s(‘d the 
water of the great ibrtross to flow forth abiuiduiitly. 
And within the var, or foitiess, he erected a lofty 
palace, encompassed with walls, and laid it out in 
many seprate divisions, and there was no place, 
eithjei* in front or rear, to command and overawe 
the fortress.” Hei*odotus, who ascribes the found- 
ation of the city to his king Deloces, says : — “ The 
Modes were ob^ient to DeioCes, and built the city 
now cnll(*d Agbataho, the walls of which arc of 
great si/o and strength, rising in circles one within 
the other. The plan of the place is that each of 
the walls should out-top the one liejond it by tlie 
battlements. The nature of the giouiid, which is 
.1 gentle hill, favours this arrangement in sbine 
degree, but it was mainly effected by art. The 
niunber of the oirclcs is seven, the royal palace and 
the treasuries standing witliin the last. The circuit 
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of the outer wall is neai'ly tJie same with that of descriptiou, recent discoreries show that such a 
Athens. Of this outer wall the battlements me moile of ornamentation waa actuallj in use at tl)e 
whitcy of the next bltu:ky of the thii'd scarlet, of the period in question in a neighbouring countiy. The 
foiuth blue, of the fifth orange: all these ai« temple of the Seven Spheres at Borsippa was 
cfdoured with ptiint. The two lust have their adorned almost exactly in the manner which He- 
bfittleinents coated respectively with silver .md rodotus assigns to the Median capital [Babkl, 
g«dd. All these fortifications Deloces caused to be Towfiu OP] ; and it does not seem at all improbable 
raised for himself and his own pnhu:e. The people tliat, with the object of placing the city under the 
>yn-e required to build their dwellings outside tJie | protection of the Seven Planets, the seven walls may 
circuit of the walls” (Herotl. i. 98-90). Fifially, j have been coloured nearly as described. Herodotus 
the book of Judith, probably the work of an Alexan- ' has a little demnged the order of the hues, which 
drian Jew, professes to give a nunilwr of details, should have been either black, orange, scarlet, gold, 
which appear to be dmwn chiefiy from the imagi- white, blue, silver — as at the Borsippa temple — or 
nation ot the writer ( Jud. i. 2-4). bWk, white, omrige, blue, scarlet, silver, gold — 

The peculiiir feature of the site of TakJit-i^Sulct- ^ if the order of the days dedicated to the planets 
ww«, which it is projMKscd to identify with the j were followed. Even the use of silver and gold in 
northern Ecbatana, is a conical hill rising to the j external ornamentation — which seems at first sight 
height of about 150 feet above the plain, and i highly improbable — is found to have prevailed, 
covered lioth on its txip and sides with massive I Silver i‘oofs were met with by the (Ireeks at the 
ruins of the most antique and primitive chai-acter. ! soutliem Eckitana (Polyh. x. 27, §10-12); an^ 
A perfect enceinte, fonw^ of large bhs'kh of squansl ' 'here is rtvisoii to believe tliat at Borsippa the gold 
stone, may lie traced iwiid the entin* hill along its and silver stages of the temple were actually coatfn] 
brow ; within tliero is an oval enclosure ala>iit with those metals. 

800 yanls in its p'oatest and 400 in its Icftst The northein Ecliatana continued to be an im- 
diameter, strewn with ruins, which cluster round portant place down to the lath century alter 
a remarkable lake. This 
is an iiTegular basin, 
about 300 pm;es in cir- 
cuit, filled with water 
exquisitely clear and plea- 
sant to the taste, which 
is stippliefl in some un- 
known way from below, 
and which stands uni- 
foimly at the same level, 
whatever the quantity 
token from it for irri- 
gating the lands which 
lie at the foot of the hill. 

This hill itself is not per- 
fectly iMlated, though it 
apjieai's' so to those who 
approach it by the ordi- 
nary route. On three 
sides — the south, the 
west, and the north — 
the acxilivity is steep and 
the height above the 
plain uniform, hut on 
the east it abuts upon 
a hilly tract of ground, 

and here it is but slightly elevated above the ad- Christ. By the Greeks and Romans it appears to 
jacent country. It cannot therefore have ever have been known as Gaxa, Gazaca, or Canaua, 
answered exactly to the description of Herodotus, « the treasure city,” on account of the wealth laid 
as the castei-n side could not anyhow admit of up in it; while by the Orientals it was temied 
seven walls of circumvallalion. It is doubted Shiz. Its decay is referable to the Mogul coii- 
whether even the other aides were thus defended, quests, ab. a.d. 1200 ; and its final ruin is suji- 
Although the flanks on these sides arc covered with posed to date from about the 15th or 16th century 
ruins, “ no traces remain of any wnll hut the (As, Soc, Joitm, vol, z. part i. p. 49), 
upper one ” {As. Jmm. x. p. 52). Still, a» the In the 2nd book of Maccabees (ix. 3, &c.) the 
nature of the ground on three sides would allow Kebataua mentioned is undoubtedly the southern 
this style of defence, and as the account in Hero- city, new represented both in name and site by 
dotiis is confirmed by the Aimenian historian, Jlamuian. This place, situateil on the northern 
writing clearly without knowledge of the esiilier flank of the gi-eat mountain callwl formerly Orontes, 
author, it seems best to suppose, that in the peace- and now FAwmd^ was perhaps as ancient as the 
ful times of the Persian empire it was thought other, and is far better known in history. If not 
sufficient to pvosei-vo the upper enceinte, while the the Median capital of Cyrus, it was at any rate 
others were allowed to fall into ilccay, and ulti- regarded from the time of Darius Hystaspis as the 
mately were superseded by domestic buildings, chief city of the Persian satrapy of Media, land as 
With regani to ^e coloiuing of.tbe walls, or rather such it became tlie summer residence of the Pereinn 
of the battlements, which has been o^nsidei-od to kings from Darius downwsirds. It was occnpieil 
mark especially the fabulous chaiactcr of Heialotiis’ by Alcx;itidcr soon after the kittle of Arhcki (Arr. 
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Exp» Alex, iii. 19), and at his decease passed under 
the dominion of the Seleucidae. In the wars between 
his suocesboi's it was more tlian once taken and re- 
tidcen, each time suffering largely at the hands of 
its conquerors (Polyb. x. 27). It was afterwanls 
recognised as the metropolis of their empire by the 
Pivrthiaus (Oros. vi. 4) . During the Arabian period, 
from the rise of Ihighdad on the one hand and of 
Isflihan on the other, it sank into compamtire 
insignificance; but still it has never descended 
below the rank of a provincial capital, and even 
in the present depressed condition of Persia, it 
is a city of from 20,000 to .30,000 inhabitants. 
The Jews, curiously enough, regal’d it as the 
ivsidence of Ahasucrus (Xerxes?) — which is in 
Scripture declared to be Susa (Est. i. 2, ii. .S, 
&c.) — and show within its precincts the tombs 
of Esther mid Mordccai (Ker Poi-ter, vol. ii. pp. 
105-1 10). It is not distinguished by any remark- 
abb' peculiarities from oilier Oriental cities of the 
same size. 

'fhe Ecbatnna of the book of Tobit is thought 
by Sir H. Kawiinsou to bo the northern city (see 
ris. Soc. Journ, X. pt. i. pp. 137-141). [G. K.] 

KCGLESIAS'TKS (n^n|j, Kohekth ; ’EkkXij- 

maffTfis ; Kcr.icxinstes), i. 2'ltle, — ^I'lie title of 
this book is tsikeii from the name by which the 
son of David, or the writer wlio personates him, 
s|)eaks of himself throughout it. Tlio apparent 
anomaly of the feminine termination indicates 
that the abstract noun has been ti’ansfciTcd ffom 
the office to the person holding it (Geseu. sub voc.), 
and has thus become (»pablc of use os a masculidb 
proper name, It change of meaning of which we 
lind other instances in Sophercth (Neb. vii. 57), 
Pochereth (Eir. ii. 57); andhena*, with the single 
exception of Eccl. vii. 27, the noun, notwithstand- 
ing its foim, is uscrl throughout in the mnsculinc. 
Ewcild, however {Poet. liuch. iv. p, 189), connects 
the feminine termination with the noun riDSPI 
(wisdom), understood, and supposes a poetic li<;ence 
ill the use of tlie wonl as a kind of symbolic pro- 
per name, appealing to Pr6v. xxx. 1, xxxi. 1, as 
examples of a like usage. As connected with the 
iwit 7nj5, ** to call together,** and with 
“ assembly,’* the woixl has been applied to one who 
speaks publicly in an assembly, and there is, to 
wy the least, a tolerable agroemeut in favour of this 
interpi'etation. Thus we have the comment of the 
Miih'ash, stating that the writer thus draignates 
liimself, “because his words were spoken in the 
as.sembly ” (quoted in Preston’s Ecclesiastes^ note 
on i. 1); the rendering *EKK\ria-uurr4is by the 
LXX. ; the adoption of mis title by Jerome (^Praef, 
in Eccl,), as meaning “ qui coctum, i. e. ecclesiam 
cmgregnt quern nos nuncupare possnmvs Con- 
chmtorem;” the use of “ Prediger** by Luthqr, 
of “ Preacher** in the Authorised Version. On the 
other hiuid, taking in the sense of collecting 
tliinj^, not of summoning persons, and led peih.aiis 
by iiis inability to see in the book itself .my greater 
miity of design than in the chapters of Proverbs, 
Grotius {inEccles, i. 1) has suggested 'XuveBpourr^^ 
l^ompiler) as a better equivalent. In this he has 
^ followed by Herder and Jahn, and Mendelssohn 
hjw adopted the same rendering (notes on i. 1, and 
seeing in it the statement partlv 
that the writer had compiloil the sayings of wiw 
nien who had gone licfora him, (Mully that he was, 
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by an inductive process, gathering truths from the 
fficts of a wide exjierienoe. 

II. Canonicity , — In the Jewish division of the 
books of the Old Testament, Ecclesiastes ranks ns 
one of the live Mcgilloth or Rolls [Bible], and its 
position, as having canonical authority, appears to 
have bem recogni^ by the Jews from the time in 
which the idea of a canon first* presented itself. 
Wfi find it in all the Jewish catalogues of the 
sacred books, and from them it has l^en received 
universally hy the Christian Church. Some siu- 
gular passages in the Talmud indicate, howeyer, 
that the recognition was not altogether unhesi- 
tating, and that it was at least questioned how far 
the book was one which it was expedient to place 
among the Scriptures that were read publicly. 
Thus we find the statements (Mishna, Shabbas, 
c. X., quoted by Mendelssohn in Preston, p. 74; 
Midrash, fol. 114 a; Preston, p. 1,3) that “the 
wis(' men sought to secrete the book Kohekth, l)c- 
tause they found in it .w(^s tending to hei’esy,” 
aiul “ words contradictoiy to each other ;** tliat the 
reason they did not secrete it was “ because its be- 
ginning and end were consistent with the law;’* 
iliat when they examined it more carefully they 
ernne to the conclusion, “ We have looked closely 
into the book Koheleth, and discovered a meaning 
in it.'* The chief interest of such passages is of 
course connected with the inquiry into the pUm and 
teaching of the book, but they are of some import- 
ance also as indicating tliat it must have com- 
mended itself to the teachers of an earlier geneia^ 
tion, either on account of the external authority 
by which it was sanctioned, or because they had 
a clearar insight into its meaning, and were less 
startled by its apparent difficulties. Traces of this 
controversy are to be found in a singular discussion 
between the schools of Shammai and Hillel, turning 
on the question whether the book Koheleth were 
inspired, and in the comments on that question by 
li. Ob. de Bai'tenor and Maimonides (Surenbus. iv. 

I 349). 

III. Author and Date , — The questions of the 
authorship and the date of this book oi’e so closely 
connected that they must be treated of together, 
and it is obviously impossible to discuss the points 
which they involve without touching also on an 
inquiry into the relation in whicli it stands to 
Hebrew literature gi'tjoi silly. 

The hypothesis which is naturally suggested by 
the account tiiat the writer gives of himself in 
ch. i. and ii. is that it was written by the only 
“ son of David** (i. 1), who was “ king over Israel 
in Jerusalem** (i. 12). According to this notion 
we have in it what may well be called the Con- 
iesbious of King Solomon, the utterance of a repait- 
ance which some have even ventured to compare 
with that of the 51st psalm. Additional intenial 
evidence has been found for this belief in the lan- 
guage of vii. 26-28, as harmonising with the his- 
tory of 1 K. xi. 3, and in an interpretation (some- 
what forced perhaps) which refers iv, 13-15 to the 
murmurs of the people against Solomon and the 
{popularity of Jeroboam as the leader of the people, 
ali-eaily recognised as their fiitiii'e king*(Mendcl8!tohn 
and Preston tn loc,). The belief that Solomon was 
actually the .author was, it need hardly be said, 
received generally by the liabbinic oommcntatoi's 
and the whole series of Patristic writers. ^The 
apparent exceptions to this in tha passages by Tal- 
mudic writers ^hieh nsrribo it to Hezekiah (Baba 
Bathra, c. i. fol. 15\ (U* Isaiah 'Shalsh. Hakkab, 
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fol. 00 bf quoted by Michaelis), can hardly be 
understood as implying more than a share in the 
work of editing, like that claimed for the ** men of 
Hezekiah” in Prov. xzv. 1. Grotiiis {Praef, in 
ICccles.) was indeed almost the first writer who 
called it in question, and stiutod a different hypo- 
thesis. It can hardly be said, however, that this 
consensus is itself decisive. In questions of this 
kind the later witnesses add nothing to the au- 
thority of the eiirlier, whose testimony they simply 
re{)ei\t, and unless we had clearer knowledge than 
we luive as to the sources of infoimution or ciitical 
disccnimeiit of those by whom the Isdief was 
adopted, we ought not to look on their acccptiince 
of it as closing all oontroverey. The book which 
beare the title of the “Wisdom of Solomon” asserts. 
lx>th hy its title and its language (vii. 1*21), a 
claim to the same authorehip, and, though the 
absence of a Hebrew original led to its exclusion 
fiom the Jewish canon, the authorship of Solomon 
was taken for granted by all the early Christian 
writers who quote it or refer to it, till Jerome had 
asseiled the authority of the Hebrew text as the 
standanl of canonicity, and hy not a few attci wards. 
It may seem, however, ns if the whole question 
were settled for all who recognise the inspiration of 
Scripture by the statement, in a canonical and 
insjiii-ed book, as to its own autliorship. The book 
pui'ports, it is sjiid (Pieston, Proleg, in Ecclca. p. 5), 
to written by Solomon, and to doubt the literel 
accuracy of this statement is to call in question the 
ti'uth and authority of Scripture. It appears ques- 
tionable, however, whether we ctiii aidmit an a 
priori argument of this chaiactcr to be decisive. 
The hypothesis that evciy such statement in a 
Ciuiouical book must be received as literally true, 
is, in fiict, an assumption that inspired writere were 
deban'ed from forms of composition which were 
oj^n, without blame, to others. In the liteiature 
of evciT other nation the form of personated 
authorship, where there is no aninvts aecipieruli, 
lias been recognised as a legitimate channel for the 
expiession of opinions, or the quosi-dramatic repie- 
seotation of character. Why should we venture 
on the assei'iion that if adopted by the writere of 
the Old Testament it would have made them 
guilty of a falsehood, and been inconsistent with 
their inspiiation ? The question of auihorehip does 
not involve that of canonical authA'ity. A book 
written by Solomon would not necessarily be 
inspii-ed and z:anouic.tl. Theie is nothing that need 
startle us in the thought that an inspired writer 
might use a liberty which has been granted without 
hesitation to the teachers of mankind in every age 
and country. 

The preliminary dilTiculty being so far I'emoved, 
we can enter on the objections wliich have been 
urged against tlie traditional belief by Grotius and 
later critics, and the hypotheses which they 
substituted for it. In the absence of adequate ex- 
U*rtial testiraony, tliese are drawn diiefly frem the 
book itself. 

1. The language of the book is ^aid to be incon- 
sistent with the ^belief that it was written by Solo- 
mon. It belongs to the time when the older Hebi ew 
was becoming laigely intermingled with Aramaic 
terms and wordi (Grotius, De Wette, Ewald, and 
nearly the whole series of German aitics), and ns 
suchr takes its place in the latest group of books of 
tlie Old Testament, along with Ezra, Eehemioli, 
Daniel, Estlier: it is indeed more widely difl'ereiit 
ij'om the language of the older books than any of 


them (Ewald). The prevalence of abstract forms 
again, characteristic of the language of Eccle8iaste^, 
is urj^ as belonging to a later period than tliat 
of Solomon in the development of Hebrew thought 
and language. The answers given to these oli- 
jections by the defendera of the received belief ai e 
(Preston, Eccles. p. 7), (a) that miuiy of what we 
call Aramaic or Chaldee fonns may have belonged 
to tlie period of pure Hebrew, though tliey have 
not come down to us in any extant writings ; and 
(6) that so fm* as they are foreign to the Hebrew 
of the time of Solomon, he may have learnt tliem 
from his “ strange wives,” or from the men who 
(»me as ambassadors from other countries. 

2. It has been asked whether Solomon would 
have been likely to speak of himself as in i. 12, or 
to describe with bitterness the misery and wrong 
of which his own misgoveiniment had been the 
cause, as in iii. IH, iv. I (Jahn, Einl. ii. p. 840). 
On the hypothesis that he was the writer, tlie whole 
book is an acknowledgment of evils which he had 
occasioned, while yet there is no dibtiiict confession 
and repentmice. Thequestion here i aiswl is, of course, 
wo^h considering, but it can hardly be Imiked on as 
leading in either direction to a conclusion. Thcic 
are fonns of satiety and sc'lf-repioacli, of which tliif* 
half-.vad, half-scornful letiospoct ot a man’s own 
lift — this utterance of bitter woids by which he is 
condemned out of his own mouth — is the most 
natural expiesslon. Any iudividual judgment on 
this jioint cannot, from the nature ol‘ the case, he 
othenvise than subjective, and ought therefore to 
bias our estimate of other evidence as little as 
possible. 

3. It has been uigetl that, the state of soi iety 
indicateil in this book huids to the same conclusion 
as its limguage, anti carries us to a ix»riotl after the 
return from the Babylonian captivity, when tlie 
Jews were enjoying conqiamtive freedom from 
invasion, but were exposed to the evils of mis- 
goveiTimcnt under the satrajis of the iVisiaiiking 
(Ewald, Poet. Buclicr’j Kailf Einl.m das A. T, under 
Eccles.). 'I'he language is throughout that of a 
man who is sun’ouuded by many foims of misery 
(iii. 16, iv. 1, V. 8, viii. 11, ix. 12). There arc 
.sudden and violent changes, the sen^ant of tn-thiy 
becoming the iiiler of to-morrow (x. 5-7). All 
this, it is said, agrees with the glimfMos into the 
condition of the Jews under the Pereian empire in 
Ezra and Nchemiah, and with what wo know as to 
the general condition of the provinces under its 
satraps. The indications of the religious condition 
of the people, their formalism, and much-speaking 
(v. 1 , 2), their reniliness ti) evade the prtbrmaiice 
of their vows by cxisuistic excuses (v. 5), represent 
in like manner the growth of evils, the gerais of 
lyhich appeared soon after the captivity, and which 
we find in a fully developed foim in the prophecy 
of Malachi. Jn addition to this general resemblance 

thei’e is tlie agivement between the use of 
for the “angel” or priest of God (v. 6, Ewald, tn /oc.), 
and the recurrence in Malachi of the terms 
rtnj, the “ angel** or messenger of the Loixl, as a 
syno’nyme for the priest (Mai. ii. 7), the true priest 
being the gieat agent in accomplishing God’s pur* 
poses. Significant, though not conclusive, in either 
direction, is the absence of all reference to any con- 
temporaneous prophetic activity, or to any Mes- 
simiic hopes. This might indicate a time before 
such holies had become prevalent or after thev 
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wore, for a time, extinguished. It might, on the block to Jewish teachers was not removed for 
other hand, lie the nntund result of the experience Ihristians. The fact that Theodore of Mopsucstia 
through which Uie son of David had passed, or fitly was accused at the Fifth General Council of cdliug 
take its place in the dmmatic personation of such a in question the authority and inspiration of this 
cluiractcr. The use throughout the book of EIo- book, as well as of the Canticles, indicates that in 
him instoid of Jehovah as the divine Name, though this respect ns* in othera he was the precursor of 
uluinu:teHstic of the book as dealing with the prob- the spirit of modern criticism. But with these 
Icms of the univei-se rather than with the relations ' exceptions, there are no tiaces that men’s minds 
between the Loi-d God of Israel and His people, and were drawn to examine the teachings of the 
tlicietbie striking os an idiosyncrasy, leaves the | book. When, however, we descend to the more 
question as to date nearly wheie ft was. The indj- recent developments of criticism, we meet with 
cations of rising questions as to the end of man’s nn almost incredible diveigence of opinion. Luther, 
life, and the constitution of his nature, of doubts like with his broad clear insight into the workings 
those whicli afterwards developed into Sadduceism of a man’s heart, sees in it {Praef, in Eccles,) 
(iii. 19-21), of a copious literature connected with a noble “ Politiai vel Oeconomica,’^ leading men 
those questions, confinn, it is urged (Ewald), the in the midst of all the ttoubles and disorders of 
))yi>othesis of the later date. It may be added too, human society to a tiue endurance .and reasomible 
tliftt tiie absence of any i-eference to such a work as enjoyment. Grotius (Praef. in Eccles,) gives up 
this in the cnumiu'ation of Solomon’s writings in the attempt to trace in it a plan nr older of thought, 

1 K. iv. 32, tendb, at least, to the same conclusion, and finds in it only a collection of many maxims. 
In this case, however, as in others, the argn- connected more or let closely with the gi«at prob- 
meiits of recent ciiticism are stronger against the lems of human life, analogous to theidiscussion of 
traditional belief than in supjioi’t of any rival theory, tlic diflerent definitions of happiness at the opening 
and the advocates of that belief might almost be of the Nicomachean Ethics. Some (of whom Wai- 
coiitent to rest their case upon the discordant hy- barton may bo taken as the type, WorJts, vol. iv. 
imthcses of their opponents. On the assumption p. 154) have seen in the langiiago of ii. 18-21. a 
that the book belongs, not to the time of Solomon, proof that the belief in the immortality of the soul 
but to the period subsequent to the captivity, the was no paii of the transmithHl creed of Israel, 
dates which have been assigned to it occupy n range Others (Patrick, Des Voeux, Davidson, Mendels- 
of more than 300 years. Grotius supposes Zerul^ sohn) contend that the special purpose of the book 
liabel to be referred to in xii. 11, as the **One was to assert that truth against the denial of a scu- 
Shepheid ” (Comm, in Kcclea. in loc.), and so fur sual scepticism. Others, the later Geiman critics, 
agrees with Keil {Einleitup.g in daa A. 7*.), who of whom Ewald may be taken as the highest ond 
fixes it in the time of Ezra and Neliemiah. Ewald best type, reject these views as juirtial and one- 
aud De Wettc oonjectuie the close of the jieriod of sided, and while admitting that the book contains 
Persian or the commencement of that of Macedonian the germs of later systems, both I’harisaic and Sad* 
rule ; Bertholdt the period between Alexander the ducaiean, assert that the object of the writer was to 
(iri{at and Antiochus Epiphanes; Hitzig, cii*c. 204 point out the sccict of a true ble.sscdne58 in the 
n.c., Hartmann, the time of the Maccabees. On midst of all the distractions and sorrows of the 
the other hand it must he remembcrcil in comparing world as consisting in a tronquiScalm enjoyment of 
these discoi-daut theories that the main &cts relied the good that (Mimes from God {Poet. BUch, iv. 
iqMm by these critics ns fatal to the traditional 180). 

Itelief are coinpixtible with any date subsequent to The variety of these opinions indicates sufficiently 
the aiptivity, while they are inconsistent, unless we that the book is as far removed as possible from the 
admit the explanation, given as above, by Pieston, chai'acter ot a formal treatise, it is that which it 
witli the notion of the Salomoiiic authoi-ship. professes to be— the confession of a man of wide 

IV. Flan. — The book of Ecclesiastes comes before experience looking back upon his jiast life and look- 
us ns being conspicuously, among the wiitiugs of ing out upon the di:»oix]ers and calamities which 
the 0. ji'. the great stumbling-block of oommcntii- surround him. Such a man does not sot forth his 
tors. Elsewhere there are ditlerent opinions as to premises and conclusions with a logical complete* 
the meaning of single passages. Here there is the n^s. While it may be true that the absence of a 
widest possible divergence as to the plan and pur* formal arrangement is characteristic of the Hebrew 
pose of the whole book. The passages nlieady mind in all stages of its developcinent (Lowth, de 
quoted from the Mishna show that some, at least. Sac, Poet. ffeb. Proel. xxiv.), or that it was the 
of the Ibibbinicnl writers were perplexed by its special mark of the declining literature of the jHiriod 
teaching— did not know what to make of it — but that followed the captivity (Ewald, Poet, B&ch, iv. 
gave way to the authority of men more disceniing p. 177), it is also true that it belongs generally to 
than themselves. The traditional statement, how- all writings that aie addressed to tho spiritual 
ever, that this was among the scriptures whiclf| rather than the Intellectual element in man’s iia- 
were not read by any ono under the age of thirty tare, and that it is found accordingly in many of 
(^riY. Sac, Arnarna tn Eccles.t but with a **nescio the greatest works that have influenced the spi* 
ubi” as to his authority), indicatej tho (KMitinuance rituiu life of mankind. In proportion ns a man has 
of the old difficulty, and the remarks of Jerome passed out of the region of a traditional, easily* 
{Pra^, in Ecclea,, Comm, in Eccles, xii. 13) show systematized knowledge, and has lived under the 
that it was not foigotten. Little can be gathered influence of gieat thoughts — pos8es.sed by them, yet 
from the series of Patristic interpreters. The book Is hardly mastering them so as to bring them under a 
^mpamtivcly seldom quoted by them. No attempt scientific classification — aie we likely to find this 
is made to master its plan and to enter into the apparent want of method. The true utterances of 
spirit of its writer. The charge brought by Phi- such a man are tho i-ceords of his struggles aftvr 
iastrius of Brescia (circ. 380) against some heretics trutli, ofriiis mxMisioiial glimpses of it, of his iilti- 
who njocted it as teaching a f5se morality, shows mate discovery. The treatise Ja Imitatmic (Viristif 
that the obscurity which had been a stumbling- the Pena^e of Pascal, Augustine’s Confvaaivm,, 
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widely os they dificr in other points, have this | now possessed him. Bui this also failed to give 
feature in common. If the writer consciously him peace (ii. 11). Hod he not then exhausted all 
repi’oduces the stages through which he has hnmaii experience and found it profitless? (ii. 12). 
ftfisscd, the form he adopts may either be esseu- If for a moment he found comfort in tlic thought 
tially dramatic, or it may record a statement that wisdom excelleth folly, and that he was wise 
of the changes which have brouglit him to his (ii. 13, 14), it was soon darkened again by the 
present state, or it may repeat and lenew the tliought of death (ii. 15). The wise man dies tut 
oscillations from one extreme to another which had the fool (ii. 10). This is enough to make even 
marked that earlier experience. The writer of him who has wisdom liate all his labour and sink 
Kcclesiastes has adopted and iuteinvoven both the into the outer darkness of dcsjmir (ii. 20). Yet 
latter methods, and hence, in part, the obscurity this veiy despair' Ictids to the remedy. The first 
which has made it so prC'eminently the btumbling* section doses with that which, in diflerent forms, 
block of commentators. Ho is not a ilidactic moniU is the main lesson of tlic book — to make the best of 
iht writing a Homily on Yiitiie. He is not a pro* what is actually around one (ii. 24) — to substitute 
phet delivering a message from the Loid of Hosts for Hie reckless feverish pui-suit of pleiusuro the 
to a sinful people. He is a man who has sitmed in calm enjoyment which men may yet find both for 
giving way selfishness and sensuality, wlio has the senses and the intellect. Tiiis, so far ns it 
IKiiii the penalty of that sin in satiety and wearint'ss goes, is the secret of a true life ; this is from the 
of life ; in whom the mood of spirit, over-redective, hand of (Jod. On everything else there is written, 
indisposed to action, of which Shakes^K're has given as before, the sentence that it is vanity and vexa- 
us ill Hamlet, Jacpies, KicliUM II., three distinct tion of spirit. 

examples, h|^ become dominant in its darkest foi*m, (2.) Ch. iii, 1 — ^vi. 9. The oi-dcr of thought in 
but who has through all this been under the disci- this section has a different starting-point. One 
plino of a divine etlucation, and has learnt from it who looked out upon the infinitely varied pheno- 
the lesson which Clod meant to tench him. Wliat incna of man's life might yet discern, in the midst 
that lesson was will be seen from an examination of of that variety, imees of an oMer. There arc 
the book itself. times and seasons for each of them in its turn, even 

Leaving it an open question whether it is possible as there are for the vicissitudes of the world of 
to arrange the contents of this book (as Koster and nature (iii. 1-8) The heart of man with its 
Vaihingcr have done) in a carefully balanced scries of c'hanges is the miiTor of the universe (iii. 11), and 
strophes and aiitistrophes, it is tolerohiy clear that is, like tiiat, inscrutable. And from this there 
the iwuriing burden of ** Vanity of vanities” and comes the same conclusion as from the personal ex- 
the tnudiing which recommends a life of calm enjoy- jietience. Calmly to acce[)t the changes and chances 
nieiit, mark, whenever they occur, a kind of halting- of life, entering into whatever joy they bring, as 
place in the succcs.>ion of thoughts. It is the sum- one accepts the order of nature, this is the way of 
ming up of one cycle of experience ; the sentence peace (iii. 13). The thought of the ever-recurring 
poss^ upon one phiisc of life. Taking this, ac- cycle of' nature, which had before been irritating 
oordingly, as our guide, we may look on the whole and disturbing, now whispers the same lesson. If 
book as falling into five divisions, each, to a cer- we suder, otliero liavc siiilered befoi'e us (iii. 15). 
tain extent, runni^ parallel to tiic others in its God is seeking out the pa.st and reproducing it. If 
order and results, and closing with that which, in men repeat injustice and oppression, God also in 
its position no less than its substance, is ** the con- the appointed season repeats His judgments (iii. 16, 
elusion of the whole matter." 17). It is true that this thought lias a dark as 

(1.) Ch. i.aiidii. This poriion of the book more well as a bright side, and this mmot be ignored, 
than any other has the clmracter of a peiviual con- If men come and pass away, subject to laws and 
fession. The Ih'eacher starts with repixiducing the changes like those of the natural world, then, it 
phase of despair and weariness into which his ex- would seem, man has no pre-eminence above the 
{lerience had led him (i. 2, 3). To the man who beast (iii. 19). One end happens to all. All arc 
thus satiated with life the oixlcr and regularity of the dust and letiirn to dust again (Ui. 20). 
of natnre are oppi'essive (i. 4-7) ; nor is he led, Theie is no immediate denial of that conclusion. It 
as in the 90th Psalm, from ’the things that are was to tliat that the pi'encher's experience and i*e- 
transitory to the thought of One whose yearn are flection had leil him. But even on the hypothesis 
from eternity. In the midst of the ever-recuning that the personal being of man teiminates with his 
changes he finds no progress. That which seems desith, he has still the same counsel to give. Admit 
to be new is but the repetition of the old (i. 8-11). that all is darkness lieyoiid the grave, and still thcie 
'i'hen, having laid hare the depth to whi^ he hod is nothing better on this side* of it than the temper 
fallen, he retraces the pith by which he had tra- of a traiiquil enjoyment (iii. 22). The transition 
veiled thitherwaixl. Firat he had sought after ^rom this to the opening thoughts of ch. iv. seems 
wisdom as that to which God seemed to coll him [rlt first somewhat abrupt. But the preacher is le- 
(i. 13), but the piu-suit of it was a sore travail, tracing the paths by which he had been actually 
tmd there was no satisfaction in its possession. It led to a higher truth than that in which he had 
could not remedy the least real evil, nor make the then rested, and he wHl not, for the sake of a formal 
crooked straight (i. 15). The first experiment in continuity, smooth over its ruggcdiiess. The new 
the search atlcT happiness had failed and he tried track on which he was entering might have seemed 
another. It was one to which men of gi-eat Intel- less promising than Hie old. Instead of the sclf- 
lectual gifts and high foi-tunes are contimially cetiti*cd searoh after happiness he looks out upon 
tempted — to surround himself with all the appli- the misiirrcs and disoiders of Hie world, and learns 
ances of sensual enjoyment and yet in thought to to sympathise with suflering (iv. 1). At first tills 
hold himself above it (ii. 1 -9), making his very does but mulHply his per|ilcxities. The world is 
voluptuousness part of the experience which was to out of joint. Men are s > full of misery that 
enlarge his store of wisdom. This — which one death is lietter than life (iv. 2). Successful ciieigy 
may pei haps call the Goethe idea of life — waswimt exjioses men to envy (iv. 4). Indolence leads to 
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jjoverty (iv. 5). Here two he who stccis elwir of 
both cxti*en)C8 hiu the best portion (^iv. 6). The man 
who heaps up riches stands alone without kindred 
to shai'e or inheiit them, and loses ail the blessings 
and advantages of human fellowship (iv. 8*12). 
And in this survey of life on a large scale, as 
in that of a personal expeiicnce, thei'e is a Aycle 
which is ever being repeated. The old and foolish 
king yields to the young man, poor and wise, who 
steps from his prison to a throne (iv. 13, 14). But 
he too has his successor. Theie are generations 
without limit before him, and shall be after him 
(iii. 15, 10). All human gi’eatness is swallowed 
up in the great stieam of time. The opening of 
eh. V. again presents the appeaiunce of ubiuptiicss, 
but it is because the survey of human life takes a 
yet wider range. The eye of the Preacher losses 
from the dwellers in jialaces to the woiship[)ers in 
the Temple, the devout and roligious men. Have 
tlicy found out the secret of life, the path to wis- 
dom and hiippines«? The answer to that question 
is that there the blindness and folly of mankind 
show themselves in their woi*st forms. Hyjiocrisy, 
unseemly prayers, idle dreams, broken vows, (iod*s 
messenger, tlif Piiest, mocked with excuses — that 
was what the roligion whicli the Preacher witnessed 
]>icsentcd to him (v. 1-G). The command “Fear 
thou God,** meant that a man was to take no piut 
in a religion such as this. But that command also 
suggested the solution of .mother problem, of that 
pievalence of injustice and oppression which liad 
betbro weighed down the spiiit of the inquirer. 
Above all tlie tyranny of petty governors, above 
tlie might of the king himself there was the power 
of the Highest (v. 8) ; and His judgment was ma- 
nifest even upon cailih. Was there after all so 
great an inequality ? Was God's purpose that the 
Ctirth should be for all, rejilly coiuiU'racted ? (v. 9). 
Was the rich man with his cjuas and leju's happier 
than the lalxxiring man whose sleep was sweet without 
riches? (v, 10-12). Was there auyiliing permanent 
in that wetilth of his ? Did he no#- leave the world 
naked as he entered it ? And if so, did not all this 
bring the inquirer round to the same conclusion as 
before ? Moderation, self-control, freedom from all 
disturbing passions, these are the conditions of the 
maximum of happiness which is possible for man 
on earth. Let this be received as from God. Not 
the outwaid means only, but the very capacity of 
oujoyment is His gia (v. 18, 19). Shoit as life 
may be, if % man thus enjoys, he makes the most 
of it. God approves and answers his cheerfulness. 
Is not tliis better than the riches or length of days 
on which men set their hearts ? (vi. 1-5). All are 
in death ; all are nearly equfd in life (vi. 6). 
1 0 feed the eyes with what is tictually before them 
w better than the ceaseless wanderings of the spirit 
(vi.9). ^ 

Ch. vi. 10— viii. 15. So far the lines of 
thought all seemed to convei^e to one result. The 
*’thical teaching that grew out of the wise man’s 
pperienee^ had in it something akin to the higher 
«»rms of Epicureanism. But the seeker could not 
rest in this, and found himself beset witli thoughts 
I * 1 ?*"*° troubling and leading hi a higher 
I L spirit of man looks before and after, 
and the unwrtainties of tlie future vex it (vi. 12). 
^ Koixl name is better, as beiqg fnore permanent, 
t^han riches (vii. 1) ; death is better than life, the 
ouse of mouraing than the house of feasting (vii. 
»*^*lf-c.omman(l and the spirit of calm endur- 
ance are a better safe-guard against vain speculations 
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than any forai of enjoyment (ni. 8, 9, 10). This 
wisdom is nut only a defence, as lower things, in 
their measure may be, but it gives life to them 
tlmt have it (vii. 1 2). So far there are signs of a 
clearer insight into the end of life. Then comes 
an oscillation ^hich Cannes him back to the old 
problems (\'ii. 15). Wisdom suggests a half-so- 
lution of them (vii. 18), suggests also calmness, 
caution, humility in dealing with them (vii. 22) ; 
but this again is followed by a rela^ise into the 
bitterness of the sateil pleasuie-scekcr. The seareh 
after wisdom, sinii as it had been in his experience, 
had hxl only to the discovery that though men 
were wickcti, women weie more wicked still (vii. 
26-29). 'fhe repetition of thoughts that had »]>- 
peared before, is perhaps the natural consequence 
of such .on oscillation, and accoinlingly in ch. viii. 
we find the seeker moving in the same round as 
before. There are the old reflections on the miseiy 
of man (viii. 6), and the confusions in the moral 
order of the universe (viii. 10, 11), the old conclu- 
sion that enjoyment (such eiijoyment^aH Is *com- 
ptttible with the fciur of God) is the only wisdom, 
viii. 15. 

(4.) Ch. viii. 16 — xii. 8. After the pause im- 
plied in his again airiving at the lesson of v. 15, 
the Preacher reti-aecs the last of his many wimdei^ 
ings. This time the thought with which he sbiited 
was a profound conviction of the inability of man 
to unravel the mysteries by which he is surrounded 
(viii. 17), of the nothingness of man when death is 
bought of as ending all things (ix. 3-6), of the 
wisdom of enjoying life while we may (ix. 7-10), of 
the evils which affect nations or individual man 
(ix. 11, 12). The wide experience of the Preacher 
suggests sharp and pointed sayings as to these evils 
(x. 1-20), each true and weighty in itself, but not 
leading him on to any firmer standing-ground or 
clearer solution of the problems which oppressed 
him. It is here that the traces of plan and method 
in the book s(>em most fo fail us. Consciously or 
unconsciously the wiiter teaches us how clear an 
insight into the follies and sins of mankind may co- 
exist with doubt and uncei-taiiity as to the great 
ends of life, and give him no help in his pursuit after 
truth. In ch. xi. however the progress is more 
rapid. The tone of the Pi’cacher becomes more 
tlmt of direct exhortation, and he speaks in clearer 
and higher notes. The conclusions of previous 
trains of thought are not contrailicted, but are 
placed under a new law and brought into a more 
harmonious whole. The end of man’s life is not to 
seek enjoyment for himself only, but to do good to 
others, regai*dlc8S of the unceitointies or disappoint- 
ments that may attond his efforts (xi. 1-4). His 
wisdom is to remember that thei-e arc things wliich 
he cannot know, problems which he cannot solve 
(xi. 5), to enjoy, in the brightness of his youth, 
whatever blessings God bestows on him (xi. 9). 
Bat beyond all these there lie the days of d^kness, 
of failing powere and iinmpacity for enjoyment, and 
the joy of youth, tlioiigh it is not to be crushed, 
is yet to be tempered by the tliought t]^t it cannot 
last for ever, and that it too is subjeejt to God’s hiw 
of retribution (xi. 9, 10). « The secret of a true 
life is tliat a man sliould consecrate tlie vigour of 
his youth to God (xii. 1). It is well to do that 
before the night comes, before the slow decay of 
age benumbs all the faculties of sense (xii. 2, 6), 
before the spirit returns to God who gave it. The 
thought of that end rings out once more the knoll 
of the nothingness of all things earthly (jdi. 8); 
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but it leads also to “the conclusion of the whole 
matter,’* to that to which all trains of thought and 
nil the experieiici's of life had been leading the 
seeker after wistlom, that “ to fear God and keep 
his ootntnandinents ” was the highest good attain- 
able ; that the righteous judgment of God would in 
the cud fulhl itself and set right all the seeming 
(lisoixlcis of the world (xii. 14). 

If one were to indulge conjectui'e, thera would 
iNM'Iiaps be some plausibility in the hypothesis that 
xii. 8 had been the original conclusion, and that 
the epilogue of xii. 9-14 hud been added, eitlker by 
another writer, or by the same writer on a subsc- 
({uent revision. The veraes (9-12) have the cha- 
lacter of a panegyric designed to give weight to 
the authority of the teacher. The two that novr 
stand ns the conclusion, may natuiiUly have ori- 
ginated in the dcsiie to fuiiiish a clue to tlie {mm-^ 
plexities of the book, by stating in a bi'oad intolli- 
gible form, not cosy to be mistaken, the trutli 
which had before been latent. 

It'* the ^presentation which has been given of 
the i>laii and meaning of the book be at all a true 
one, we find in it, no less than in the Isiok of Job, 
indications of the struggle with the doubts and 
ililliuulties which in all ages of the world have pre- 
sented themselves to thoughtful obseivers of the 
condition of mankind. In its sliar]) sayings and 
wise counsels, it may present some striking .aflinity 
to the Praverbs, which also bear the name of the son 
of David, but the resemblance is more in fbim thiui 
in substance, and in its essential character it agrees 
with tliat great inquiry into the mysteries of God’s 
goverament which the drama of Job brings before 
us. There ara indeed cliaractcristic ditleiieiiccs. In 
the one we Hnd the liighest and boldest fonns of 
Hebrew poetry, a sustained unity of design ; in Uie 
other there are, os wc have seen, changes and 
oscilkitions, and the style seldom rises above the 
ihythmic chiiractcr of pioverbial foims of siieech. 
The writer of the book of .lob deals with the great 
mysteiy presented by the sufferings of the righteous 
and writes as one who has known those sulleiings 
ill their intensity, lii the words of the Preacher, 
wc ti'ace chiefly the weariness or satiety of the 
pleasure-seeker, and the failure of all schemes of 
life but one. In spite of these difl’ereuces however 
the two books illustrate each other. In both, 
though by vciy divei'se paths, the iiiquiier is led 
to take refuge (ns all great thinkers have. ever 
done) in the thought that God’s kingdom is iifli- 
iiit-ely great, and that man knows but the smallest 
fi-ngmeut of it; that he must rcfiain fi om things 
which aic too high for him and be content with 
that which it is given him to know, the duties of 
his own life and the opportunities it presents for 
his doing the will of God. ^ 

Literatw'e , — Every CommiMitaiy on the Bible as 
a whole ; every inti'oduction to the study of the 
O. T. contains of comse some mntcrinis for the 
histoiy and inteipretation of tliis as of other books. 
It is not intended to notice these, unless they pos- 
sess some special merit or interest. As having 
tliat claim may bo specifieil the commentaiy by 
Jerome addi'esmsd to Paula and Eustochium, as 
giving an example of tlic Patristic intei-pietation of 
the book now before us ; the praface and annotations 
of Grotius vol. iii.) as repi'esentiug the 

cMi'lier, tlie tiaiislation and notes of Ewald {Poet, 
Jiiich, vol. iv.) as giving the later results of 
philosophical criticism. The Ciitici Sac^ri here, 
as elsevj^heie, will be found a gi-eat storehouse of 
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the opinions of the Biblical scholars of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. The sections on Ecclesiastes in 
the Introductions to the O. T. by Eichhoiii, De 
Wette, Jahn, Haveiuick, Kell, Davidson, will fur- 
nish the re^r with the opinions of the chief 
recent critics of Gcnnany as to the authorship and 
meaning of the book. Among tho traatises spe- 
cially devoted to this subject may be mentioned 
the chiuacteristic Commentaiy by Luther nlraiuly 
refen*ed to {0pp. vol. ii. Jena, 1580), that by 
Anton. CoiTanus in the Kith centuiy, interesting 
as one of the earliest attempts to tiuce a distinct 
plan and order in it, and as having been adopted by 
Bishop Pati'ick us the basis of his interpretation, 
the Annotations in Koheleth by J. Di'usius, 16:55, 
the Tiiuislatioii smd Notes of Moses Mendelssohn 
published in Gemiiui by Kabc (Anspach, 1771), 
the Philosophical and Critical Essay on Ecclesiastes 
by Des Voeux (Lond. 1760), written chiefly to 
uu‘et the attacks of sceptics, and to assert tlmt the 
doctrine of the book is that of tho Immortality 
of the Soul, the Scholia of Mnldonatus, better 
known for his Commenbuy an tlie Gospels (Paris, 
1707), the commentaries of Knobel (Leipzig. 1886), 
Zirkel (VVuub. 1792), Schmidt, J. H. Ch. (1794), 
Nachtigal, .1. Ch. (Hullo, 1793), van der i^ilm 
(1784), Kaiser (Erlang. 1823), Koster (1881), 
[Jmbreit (Gotha, 1818), and the article by Vai- 
hinger, in the Stud, and Crit. of 1848. English 
Biblical litcraturo is com|>aratively barren in rela- 
tion to this book, and the only noticeable recent 
eontribiitioiis to its exegesis are the Commentaiy by 
Stuart, the translation of Mendelssohn with Prolego- 
mena, &c., by Pit^ton (Cambridge, 1853), and the 
“ Attempt to illustrate the Book of Ecide^iaNtcs” by 
Holden. As glowing out of the attt*mpt to fatliuiii 
its meaning, though not taking the loim of criticism 
or exegesis, may la* mentioned the metrical para- 
phiascs which aie found ninong the works of the 
minor English ixiets of tlie 17th centuiy, of which 
the most memorable nra tliose by Quarles ^1(54.')) 
and Sandys (1618). [K. H. P.] 

ECCLESIASTIOUS, the title given in the 
Latin Version to the Iiook which is called in the 
Septungiiit Thk Wisdom of Jksus thk Son of 
SiUAcn (2o4>Ia *li}(roD viov Xipdxt A.C.; 2o0/a 
HupdXf B. Knfinus Vers. Orig. Horn, in Num. 
xvii. 8. In libro, qiii apud nos quidem intet Salo- 
monls voluinhia haheri solet, et IJcdesiasticus 
dici, apud Graecos vero Sapientui Jesn Jitii Sit'neh 
appellatur scriptum est . , .). The* woid, like 
many othera of Greek origin, appears to have been 
adopted in the African dialect (e. //. Tcrtnll. de 
pudic. c. 22, '^p. 435), and thus it may have been 
applied naturally in tiie Vetue Lntim to a church 
reading -Itook; and when that tiwislation was 
jwlopted by Jerome {Praef. in Lihro Sal, jiuui 
LXX. X. p. 404, ed. Migne), the local title b^me 
cunent throughout the West, whore the book was 
most used. The right explanation of tho word is 
given by Ruflnus, who ramarks that' “ it does rot 
designate the author of the book, but the cha- 
racter of the writing,” as publicly used in the ser- 
vices of the Churcli (Comm, m Syivb, §38. Sa^ 
pientia, quae dicitur filii Sii*ach . . . apud Latinos 
hoc ipso genei-ali vocabiilo appellatur, 

quo vocnbulo non auctor libelli sod scripturae qiia- 
litas cognominata e^. The siiecial application by 
Kuflnus of tlie geneiid name of the ela.ss {ecefesias- 
tici as opposed to canunict) to the single book may 
explained by its wide popularity. Athanasius, 
tor instance, mentions the book {I'p. Fest. 8.f») ns 
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one of those ** framed by the fathers to be r^ad by 
those who wish to be instructed {Kwriixf^ffSai) in 
the word of (^iness.** Accoixliiig to Jerome 
{Praef. in Libr, Sot, ix. 1242) the original He- 
bi-ww title was Proverbs cf. inf. §9); 

and the Wisdom of Sirach share l with the canonical 
lKM)k of Proveibs and the Wisdom of ^k>lomon the 
title of The book of alt virtues irwdperes troplat 
^ iraydperos. Uicron. 1. c, Cf. Houth, Pelt, Sacr. 

i. p. 27b). In the Syriac vcraion th^book is en- 
titled The book of Jeitus the son of Simeon Asiro 
(«'. e. the bound) ; and the same book is called the 
wisdom of the Son of Asiro, In many places it is 
simply styled Wisdom (Orig. in Matt, xiii. §4 ; 
cf. Clem. Al. Paed, i. 8, §§89, 72, Ac.), and 
Jesm Sirach (August, ad Simptic, i. 20). 

2. The writer of the present book dcsciibes him- 
self as Jesus (•*. e, Jeihua) the son of Sirach, of 
Jcrusnlem'^ (c. 1. 27), but ihc conjectures which 
have been made to (111 up this shoit notice am 
cither unwnnnutcd (e, g, tliat he was a physician 
from xxxviii. 1-15) or absolutely improbable. 
There is no evidence to show that he was of priestly 
descent ; and the similaiity of names is scarcely a 
plausible excuM for confounding him with the 
llclleiii/ing high-pricst Jason (2 Miioc. iv. 7-11 ; 
Ceorg. Sync. Chronogr, 270). In the Talmud the 

ii. ame of Ben Sira (K*1'D }3, for which plTD is a 
late error, Jost, Ocsch, d, Judenth, 311) occurs in 
seveml places as the author of proverbial sayings 
which ill {lari are jNiridlel to sentences in Kcclcsias- 
tit'us (cf. §4), but nothing is said ns to his dale or 
person [Jesus the Son op Siuach], an<l the ti-a- 
dition which ascribes tlio authorship of the book to 
Kliuzer (n.C. 2G0) is without any adequate founda- 
tion (Jost, a. a. 0; yet see note 1). The Pales- 
tinian origin of riio author is, however, sub- 
stantiated by internal evidence, e, q. xxiv. 10 f. 

3. The language in which the book was originally 
comiKised was Hebrew ('Ej3pat<rrf ; this may mean, 
however, the vernacular Aramaean dialect, John 
V. 2, xix. 13, Ac.). This is the express statement 
of the Gieek translator, and Jerome says {Praef, in 
JAbr, Sal, 1. c.) that he hml met with** the “ He- 
in cw ’’ text ; nor is there any reason to doubt that 
he saw the book in its originid form. The internal 
character of the present bocA beam witness to its 
foreign source. Not only is the style Hebraistic in 
geueivd form (cf. Lowth, de sacra /'oast, xxiv.) and 
idiom {e,g, $ffi4\iov odwyos, i. 15 ; KrlapaMvos, 
xxxviii. 34 ; &irh irpoirwirov \6you, xix. 1 1 ; cf. 
l‘'ichhoni, Pint, in d. Apok, 57) as distinguisherl 
fiom the Greek of the Intixidaction, but in several 
instances it is possible to point out mistakes and 
allusions which are cleared up by the reconstruction 
of the Hebrew phrases: e,g, xxiv, 25-27, &s 

i>e, liwS) for as Am. viii. 8, xliii. 8; 

T : - § -v’ 

* The reading of Cod. A. and six other MSS.* is 
remarkable : Tiftrovc vt. Stpdx 'E^cd^op (2 MSS. 'EAcd- 
inpet ; Aid. 1 MS. 'EAco^d^) & Tcpoir. Cf. Eichh. p. 
OR, n. The words are wanting in the Syriao and 
Arabic, but are supported by all other authorities. 

»• The « Alphabet,** or « Book of Ben Sira,** which 
exists at present, is a later compilation (Zunx, 
Gottesd, Vortr, d, Juden, 100-105) of proverbs in 
Hebrew and Chaldee, containing some genuine frag- 
ments, among much that is worthless (Dukes, Bab- 
hinUche Blumenleee, pp. SI ff.). Ben Sira is called in 
the preface the son of Jeremiah. The sayings arc 
collected by Dukes, 1. o. pp. €7 It, They oflter parallela 
to Eocltts. Hi. 21 ; Tl. 0 ; ix 8 If. ; xl. 1 ; xill. 15 ; 
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HT, o'cA^ki} (cf. Eichhorn, 1. C. ; Ewald. 
Oesch, d. Volkes Isr. iv. 299 n.). 

4. Nothing however remains of the original 
proverbs of Ben Sira except the few fragments in 
pure Hebrew (Jost, Oesch, d, Judenth, 311 n.) 
which occur in the Talmud and later. Jiabbinic 
writers; and even these may have been derived 
from tradition and not from any written collec- 
tion.** The Greek translation incorporated in the 
LXX., which is probably the source from which 
the other translations were derived, was made by 
the grandson of the author in Egypt ** in the reign 
of Eucrgetes,*' ^ for the instruction of those ** in a 
strange couiitiy {tv wapoiaff ) who were previously 
prepared to live after the law.’* The date which is 
thus given is unfortunately ambiguous. Two kings 
of Egypt bore the surname Eucrgetes. IHol. 111., 
the son and successor of Ptol. 11. Philndelphus, 
n.C. 247-222 ; and Ptol. VII. Physoon, the brother 
of I'tol. VI. Philometor, n.c. 170-117. And the 
noble eulogy on ** Simon the son of Onias, the 
high-pricst,” who is described as the last of the 
great worthies of Israel (c. 1,), and apparently 
removed only by a short interval frem the times of 
the author is affected by a similar ambiguity, so 
that it caimot be used absolutely to fix the reign in 
which the translation was made. Simon I., the 
son of Onias, known by the title of the Just, was 
high-priest about 310-290 V.C., and Simon 11., 
al^ the son of Oni(Ut,wheld the same office at the 
time when Ptol. IV. Philopator endeavoured to 
force an entrance into the Temple, n.C. 217 
(3 Macc. i. 2). Some have consequently sup- 
posed tlmt the reference is to Simon the Just, and 
that thl%randsou of Ben Sirach, who is supposed 
to have been his younger contemporary, lived in 
the reign of Ptolemy III. (.Tabu, Vaihinger in Her- 
zog’s Encycl, s. v.) ; othei-s again have applied 
the eulogy to Simon II., and fixed the translation 
ill the time of Ptolemy VII. (Eichhorn, 38). 
But both suppositions arc attended with serious 
difficulties. The description of Simon can scarcely 
apply to one so little distinguished a^ the second 
high-pricst of the name, while the first, a man of 
representative dignity, is passed over without 
notice in the list of the benefactors of his nation. 
And on the other hand the niminer in which the 
translator speaks of the Alexandrine version of the 
Old Testament, and the fiimiliarify which he sliows 
with its language {e,g, xliv. 18, *Evi»x fiererdBri, 
Gen. V. 24; cf. Linde, ap. Eichhorn, p. 41-2) is 
scarcely consistent with a date so early as the 
middle of the third century. From these considera- 
tions it apiiears best to combine the two views. 
The grandson of the author was already p>w.t 
iniddlc-ogemhcn he came to Egypt, and if his visit 
took place early in the reign ot Ptolemy Physcon, 


XXV. 2 : xxvi. 1 ; XXX. 23 ; xxxviii. 1, 4, 8 ; xlii. 
0f. 

* Sirac. Frol, tv yAp ry hy66if sal Tpioxoory erei cirl 
<nfi Evepy^rev /kuriXluf , 'iropaycinitfric AZyvirrov .... 
It is strange that any douet should have been raised 
about the meaning of the words, which can only be, 
that the translator ** in his thirt}*-eighth year came to 
Egypt during the reign of Euergetes though it is 
impossible now to give any explanation of the specifi- 
cation of his age. The translation of Eichhorn (1. c. 
40), and several others, “ in the thirty-eighth year of 
the reign of Euergetes," is absolutely at variance with 
the grammatical structure of the scntonoc. 
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it is quite possible that the book itself was wi'itten 
while the tiame and pei-son of the last of “ tlie men 
of the great synagogue '* was still familiar to his 
countrymen.** “ Even if the date of the book be 
brought somewhat lower, the importance of the 
])osition which Simon the Just occupied in tlic his- 
tory of the Jews would be a siidicient explanation 
of the distinctness of his portraiture; and the poli- 
tical and social troubles to which the book alludes 
(li. 6, 12, xxxvi. If.) seem to point to the disordci's 
which marked the transfereni^ of Jewish allegiance 
fioin Egypt to Syria inther than to the period of 
pixtsperous tranquillity which was enjoyed during 
the supremacy of the earlier l^lemies (c. B.c. 
200 ). 

5. The name of the Greek tianshitor is unknown. 
He is commonly supposed to have borne the same 
name as his grandmthcr, but this tradition rests 
only on conjecture or roisundei'standiug (Jciome, 
1. c. tnf. §7, Symps. S. Script, printed as a Pro- 
It^ue in the Compl. ed. and in A.Y.). 

6. It is a more important fiict that the book 

itself appears to recognise the incoiporation of 
earlier collections into its text. Jesus the son of 
Sirach, while he claims for himself the writing of 
the book characterises his father as one 

**. who poured forth a shower of wisdom 
$pfl<r* (To^lov) from his hesirt ;** *an<l the title of 
the book in the Vatican hIS. and in many others 
may be more than a familiar abbreviation {(rotpla 
Scipdx* Vet Cod. C ha^irpdXo 7 os "SipiiX 
bined with the usual heading, ^Iriffou v. 2 .). 
From the very nature of his work the author was 
like ** a gleaner after the grape-gatherers** (xxxiii. 
16), and Bratschneider has eiideavourecUto show 
(pp. 28 if.) from internal discrepancies or thought 
and doctrine that he made use of sevend smaller 
<y>llections, difl’ering widely in their character, 
^ough all were purely Hebrew in their origin. 

7. The Syriac ana Old Latin veraions, which 

latter Jerome adopted without alteration {Praef. 
in Libr, Sat, juxta LXX, 1. c. . r . in Kcclesias- 
tico, quern esse Jesu tilii Kiraeh, nullus ignorat, 
calamo temperavi, tantuinmo^lo Oanonicas sciipturas 
emendare deaideraus . . .), differ considerably from 
the present Greek text, and it is nneeitaiu whether 
they were deriveil from some other (ircek recension 
rEichhorn, p. 84) or fiom the Hebrew original 
(Bertholdt, #304 fl*.). The language of the Latin 
veision presents great pecidiai’ities. Even in the 
first two chapteih the following words occur 
which are found in no other {Kiii; of the V ulgate : 
defunctio (i. 13), reliffiositfta (i. 17, 18, 26), 
compartior (i. 24), injicmtatio (i. 38), obdttctio 
(ii. 2, V. 1, 10), receptilnlis 5). The Arabic 
version is directly derived from the Syriac (Brct^ 
achn. p. 702 f.). ^ 

8. The existing Greek MSS. preiMnt great dis- 
(‘repandes in order, and numerous mterpolatious. 
The arrangement of cc. xxx. 2.5— xxxvi. 17^ in the 
Vatican and Complutensian editions is very dif- 
ferent. The English version follows the latter^ 
which is Hiippiirtra by the Latin and Syriac versidhs 
against the authority of the U ncinl hISS. The extent 
of the variation is seen in the following table : 

^ If indeed the inscription in B. ** The JViadom of 
Siraeh** (so also Kpiph. ^ocr. viii. v <ro^ia rou Stpax). 
as distinguished fh>ni the proper in c. Ii. ('IifonD vt. 2) 
is based upon any historic tradition, another genera- 
tion will be added to carry ns back to the first ele- 
ments of the book. See ^6. 


Ed. Cmnpt. fMt, Sifr, E. V, Ed. Vat. A. B. C. 

xxx. 2ft xxxiii. 13. Aafiirp^ sopftia, 

K, r. 

XXXI..XXXI1. ..... XXXlV., XXXV. 
xxxiii 16, lY,i 77 pvirn}<ra . xxxvi. 1-16. 
xxxllL 10 if. «i»c KoXoftw/yicvos xxx. 2ft fT. 

xxxiv., xxxv xxxl., xxxli. 

xxxvi. 1-11. ^Aaf’Iaica>3 . xxxiii. 1-13. 
xxxvL 12 ff. KM xarexAifpo- xxxvi. 17 ff. 

vo/*i}dra. 

The most impoi-taiit intci-polations arc: i. 5. 7; 
18ft, 21 ; HR 2.5 ; iv. 23ft; vii. 26ft; x. 21 ; xii. 6c; 
xiii. 25ft; xvi. 15, 16, 22c; xvii. 5, 9, 16, 17 <j, 18, 
21, 2.3c, 26ft; xviii. 2ft, 3, 27c, 33c; xix. .5ft, 6<;, 
13ft, 14a. 18. 19, 21, 25c; xx. 3, 14ft, I7ft, 32 ; 
xxii. 9, 10,*2.Sc; xxiii. 3c, 4c, .56, 28; xxiv. IS, 
24; XXV. 12, 26c; xxvi. 19-27 ; 1. 29ft. All those 
passages, which occur in the A. V. and the Compl. 
texts, are wanting iu the best MSS. *rhe edition 
of the Syro-Hcxaplaric MS. at Milan, which is at 
present repoi-ted to be in preiKiration (1858), will 
probably contribute much to the establishment of a 
sounder text. 

9. It is impossible to make any satisfactory plan 
of the book in its present shape. The latter part, 
c. xlii. 15 — 1. 21, is distinguished from .all that pi-o- 
cedes in stvle and subject; an(!^“the piaise ol 
noble men*^ (warepwv Spvos) seems to foim a 
complete whole in itself (ch. xliv. — 1. 24). The 
words of Jerome, Praef. in Libr, Sfilorn, (Quoniin 
priorem [iravdptTOP Jesu tUii Sirach librumi Ho- 
braicum reperi, non Kcclesiasticim ut apud La- 
tinos, sed Parabolas praenotitum, cui juiicti erant 
Ecclesiastes et Canticum Canticoium, ut simili- 
tudinem Salomouis non solum libiorum miinero, 
sed etiiun materiarum genet e coaetpiaiet), which 
do not appear to have itceivcd any notice, imply 
that the original text presented a triple character 
answering to the tliree works of Solomon, the 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Csmticles; and it is, 
perhaps, possible to trace the prevalence of the 
different type^ of maxim, rcilection, and song in 
successive paiis of the present book. In the cen- 
tral portion of the book (xviii. 29, iyapdrsia iffvxvs* 
xxxii. (xxj^y.) irepl iiyovptvwv) several hetulings 
are introduced in the oldest MSS., and similar titles 
preface c. xliv. (warepw Spvos) and c. li. (rpotf- 
tvxh *lwov vlov Xlfpdx)* These sections may 
have contributed textile disiurangemcnt of tlie 
text, but they do not oiler any suflicient due to 
its tnio sulxlivisions. Eichhorn supjtosed that the 
book W.3S mailc up of three distinct collections which 
were afterwards united : i. — xxiii.; xxiv.— xlii. 14; 
xlii. 15 — ^1. 24 {Einl. 50 if.). Bietschneider sets 
a.side this hypothesis, and at the same time one 
which he liad formerly been inclined to adopt that 
the recurrence of the same ideas in xxiv. 32 ff. ; 
xxxiii. 1C, 17 (xxx.); 1. 27, mark the conclusion of 
thre^ paits. The List five vei-scs of c. I. (1. 25-29) 
form a natural conclusion to the book; and the 
prhyer, which foims the last chapter (li.), is want- 
ing in two MSS. Some have supposed that it was 
the work of the translator ; but it is more probable 
that he found it attached to flie lai’ger work, though 
it may not have been designed originally for the 
place which it occupies. 

10. The earliest clear coincidence with the* con- 
tents of the book occurs in the epistle of Barnabas 
(c. xix. = Ecdu8. iv. 31 ; cf. Ctmst. Apost, vii, 11), 
but iu this ca.se the pariillelism consists in the 
thought and not in the words, and there is no 
inark of quotation. The parallels wliich have been 
discoycreil in the Ne^ Testament .ire too general 
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to show that they were derived from the written 
text, and not fiom popular language; and the 
same i*emark applies to the other alleged coin- 
cidences with the Apostolic fathem {e, <7. Kcclus. 
V. 1:J = James i. 19; xi. 18, 19 = Luke xii. 19). 
Theie is no sig^i of the use of thO book in Justin 
Miiityr, which is the more remarkable as it oilers 
severjil thoughts congenial to his style. The fii-st j 
distinct ({notations occur in Clement of Alexandria; 
but fiom tlic end of the .smmd century the book 
was mueli used and cited with respect, and in the 
same tciins as the canonical Sciipturas; and its 
authorship was otleii assigned to Solomon from the 
similaiity which it jireoented to his writings (Au- 
gnst. l)e Cura piv Alort. 18). Clement speaks of 
it continually as JSoriptiu'e {Paed. i. 8 §62 ; ii. 
2 §H4; 5 §46; 8 §69, &u.), as the woik of 
Solomon {Strom, ii. b §24), ami as the \oicc of 
the great Master {Tradiay<oy6sf Vacd, ii. It) §98). 
Oiigfii cites |>a.ssages with the same foi inula as the 
Canonical bookj {yiypamaij fn Johann, xxxii. 
§14; In Matt, xvi, §8), as Scriptme {Comm, 
in Matt. §44; In Ep. od Jloin. ix. §17, &<?.), 
mill as the utterarice of “ tha divine icord** {c, Crla. 
viii. bl)). The other writers of tlie Alexandrine 
school follow the same practice. Dionysius wills 
its words divine oracles** {Frmj.de iii. p. 
1258 ikI. Migne), and Peter Martyr quotes it as 
the work of “ the Preacher** {Fnuj. i. §5, p. 
515, ed. Miguc). The passage quobsl from Ter- 
tnlliau {de exhort, cast. 2, sieut scrii»tum est: ecce 
posui ante te bonum et malum ; gusbisti enim de 

arborc agnitionis cf. Kcclus. xv. 17, 

Vuig.) is not absolutely conclusive; but Cyprian 
corishiutly brings forward passages from the book 
as Scripture (de botio pat. 17 {ae mortalitatc^ 9, 
§l.'t) aud as tbo work of Solomon (Bp. Ixv. 2). 
'fhe t(*stirnoiiy of Augustine sums up briefly the 
result which follows fiom these isolated autho- 1 
rities. ]](; quotes the hook constantly himself as 
the work of a prophet {Serm. xxxix. 1), the wonl 
of Cod {Sc/un. Ixxxvii. 11), Scripture** (Lib. de 
Nat. .'l.'t), and that even in coutioverey (c. Jul. 
Pisluj. V. .36), but he expiessly notices that it was 
not in the Hebrew Canon (1)c Cura pro Mort. 18) 
“ though the Church, espei?ially of tlie Wp.st, had 
icceived it into authority” {De Civit. xvii. *20, cf. 
Spcculwn, iii. 1127, ed. Paris). Jerome, in like 
mauner (l. c. §7), contiasis the book with “the 
Canonical Scriptuies” as “doubtful,” while they 
aie “sure;” and in another place {Prol. Galeat.) 
ho says that it “ is not in the Canon,” and again 
{Prol. in Lihr. Sol.) that it should be reail “ for 
the instruction of the people (plehis), not to sup- 
1)014 the authority of ecclesiastical doctrines.” The 
l^)k is not quoted by Irenaeus, Hippolytus, or 
Eusebius; and is not contained in the Canon of 
Melito, Origen, Cyiil, Laodicea, Hilary, or Ruiinus. 
[Cano.v.] It was never included by the Jews 
among their Sciiptures ; for though it is quoted in 
the Talmud, and at times like the Kethubim, the 
study of it was forbidden, and it was classed 
among “ the outer hooks ** (D'?Wn DnBD), that 
is probably, those which were not admitted into the 
Canon ( Dukes, Rabb. Blumenlesef 24, 5). 

11. But while the book is destitute of the 
highest canonical authority, it is a most important 
monument of the religious state of the Jews at the 
composition. As an expression of 
Palestinian theology it stsuids alone ; for there is 
no sufficient reason for assuming Alexandrine inter- 
polations or direct Alexandrine influence (Gfrorer, 
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Philo f ii. 18 IT.). The translator may, perhaps, 
hjive given an Alexaiidiinc colouiing to the doc- 
trine, but its groat outlines are iinchangLHl (cf. 
Daehne, Peiig. Philos, ii. 129 ff.). The couce|)- 
tion of G(xl as Creator, Presen'er, and Governor 
is strictly eonfbimablc to the old Mosaic type; 
but at the same time His mercy is extended to all 
mankind (xviii. 11-13). Idttlo .stress i.s laid upon 
the .spirit-woild, cither good (xlviii. 21; xlv. 2; 
wxix. 28 ?) or evil (xxi. 27 ?) ; and the doctrine of 
a rosuritction fades away (xiv. 16; xvii. 27, 28; 
xliv. 14, 15. Y(4 cf. xlviii. 11). In addition to the 
general hoix; of 1 e&toration (xxxvi. 1, &c.) ono trait 
only of a Messianic faith is piescrved in .which the 
writer (‘outi^mplates 4he futuro work of Elias (xlviii. 
10). The ethii’al piei^epts are addressni to the 
middle class (Kicliliorn, JCinl. 44 H'.). The pinise 
of agriculture (vii. l.b) and medicine (xxxviii. I if.), 
and the constant exhoi bit ions to cheei fulness, seem 
to s|)eak of a time when ineii’s thoughts were 
turned inwards with teeliiigs of d(*spondency and 
pei'haps (Dukes, 1. c. 27 ff.) of fatalism. At least 
the book marks the growth of that anxious legalism 
which was (‘oiispicuous in the sayings of the later 
doctora. Life is alrcivly imprisoned in rules; 
religion is degenerating into ritn.alism : knowledge 
has taken refuge in schools (cf. Ewald, Ocsch. d. 
Volkes Isr. iv. *298 ff.). 

12. Numerous commentaries on Ecelesiasticus 
appeared in the 16th and 17 th centuries (cf. 
Bretselmeidor, Lib. Sirac. Praef. x. note, for a 
Ii.st of these), of which the most impoitant were 
those of CamerariuB (Lipsiae^ 1570, 8vo.), Com. a 
Lapide {Antverpiaef 1687, &c., fol.), and Drurius 
(LYanelteraef 1.596, 4to); but nothing moie was 
done for the criticism of the book till the editions 
of Linde (aGciman translation and notes, Lipsiae, 
1786, 1795, 8vo, followed by a Greek text, Gedanit 
1795, 8vo.). Linde’s labours left much to be 
supplied, and in 1806 Bretschiieidcr published his 
edition, which still remains the most complete 
(Liber Jem Siracidae Graere ad fidem Codd. et 
rerss. emend, et peipct. comm, illmtratus a Car. 
Gotti, liretschneider . . . liatiJumae, MDCCGVI.) ; 
but this will probably be sii|ier.spded by the promised 
(1858) Commentary of Fritz-sche in the Kurzg. 
JSXeg. Hnndbuch^ for both in style and scholars)ii{> 
it labours under serious defects. [B. F. W.] 

ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. No historical 
notice of (ui c*clip>?c occurs in the Bible, but there 
are passages in the prophets which contain mani- 
fest allusion to this phenomenon. They describe 
it in the following teriv.s ; — “ The sun goes down 
at noon,” “ the earth is darkened in the clear day ” 
(Am. viii. 9), “ the day shall be dark” (Mic. iii. 
6 ), “ the light shall not be clear nor dark ” (Zeeh. 
xiv. 6), “ the sun shall ^ dai-k” (Joel ii. 10, 31, 
iii. 1.5). Some of these notices probably refer to 
eclipses that occurred about the time of the re- 
spective compositions: thus the date of Amos 
coincides with a total eclipse, which occurred Feb. 
9, ii.c. 784, and was visible at Jerusalem shortly 
after noon (Hitzig, Comm, in Proph.); that of 
Micali with the eclip^ of June 5, b.c. 716, rcfcived 
to by Dionys. Hal. ii. 56, to which same period the 
latter part of the book of Zechariah may be pro- 
bably assigned. A passing notice in Jer. xv. 9 coin- 
cides in date with the eclipse of Sept. 30, 1}.C. 610, 
so well known from Heiodotus* account (i. 74. 103). 
The dai’kncss that overspread the world at the cruci- 
fixion cannot with reason be attributed to an eclipo, 
as the moon was at the full at the time of the 
2 1 
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Passover. [Dauknkss.J TIu* awe whii li Is imlu- 
vally inspired by an eelipso in the minds <ii‘ llmsi* 
who ai*e uniwciuainttnl with the cause <»nt, reudei«! 
it a token of iniiM>nding judgment in the Prophetic:il 
books. ‘ [NV. L. B.] 

KD, I. c. “ witness,” a woi*d inseitod in the 
A nth. \'evs. of Josh. xxii. 34, npjiarently on the 
•mtlionty ot a few MSfc>., and also of the Syriac and 
Arabic Verainns, but not existing in the geiierally- 
leeeiviHl Heliiew 'fext. Tin* |KLssage is literally as 
lollow's; “ And the children of Keuhen and the 
childicn of (lad nam(^l (lA.X. ivtupofAJurev) thi* 
albir: because that is a witness (Kd) between iis 
tli.it Jehovah is (lod.” The n*ndenng of the LXX , 
though 111 some respect ■» dilfeiing inateiially fioiii 
the preM*nt t«*\t, shows plainly that at that time 
the word Kd stood in the Hebiew in its present 
place, 'fhe woiJ Xip, to call or pioclaim, lias 
not invariably (th<*Mgh geiieially) a transiti\e foice, 
but IS also occasionally an intiunsiti\e verb. (For 
a fill tiler investlg.it ion of this pissage, see Kcil, 
Joshvuiy ad /oc.) [(*.] 

K'DAB, TOWKR OP (aconr. Ennii, 

IT?! Vat. laiiits ; .\lex. iripyos TdStp ; Tun /.»' 
Ktkt')y a ]ilai'e nam -d only in (Jon. xxw. 'll. 
.Iamb’s fii-st lialting-])’*iee between Bcthlolieni and 
Hebron was “ beyond (TxbnO) the tower Eder.” 
According to .Terome {Oh. mast icon, Bethlehem) it 
was loot) paces from Bethlehem. The name sig- 
nifies a “ flock ” or “ drove,” and is quite in keep- 
ing with the piistoral hahltsof the district. .lerome 
sees in it a pi*ophecy of the aniioiineement of the 
biith of (’hrist to the shepherds; and there seems 
to have been a Jewish tradition that the Messiah 
was to be bom there (Targum I’s. Jon.), [H.] I 

EDDl'AS {*U(las ; Alex. *uWas ; Geddias), 

1 Esdr. ix. 20. [.Jr.zitH.] 

E’DEN the fir.st residence of 

roan. It would be difhciilt, in the whole history 
of opinion, to find any subject which has so iiivitocl, 
and at tlie same time .so completely bafllcl, conjec- 
ture, as the Ciaixlen of Eden, 'fhe thieo continents 
of the old world have been subjected to the moat 
rigorous search ; from China to the < *:uiai y isles, 
from the Mountains of the Moon to the coasts of’ 
the Baltic, no lo<*ality which in the slightest degiti* 
coiTesponded to the desci iption of the first aboile of 
the human i ace has been left unexamined. 'I’ho gniit 
rivers of Europe, A.sia,and Africa, have in turn done 
sei-vice as the Pisoii and ( lihon of Scripture, ami there 
remains nothing but the Xew World wherein the next 
adventurous tlieoiist may bewilder himself in the 
mazes of this most difficult question. 

In oixler more clearly to understand the merit of 
the seveial conjectures, it will be neoessaiy to sub- 
mit to a careful examination the historic naiTativc 
oil which they arc foiindel. Omitting those por- 
tions of the text of Oeii. li. 8-14 which do not 
bear upon the geographic<al pisition of Eden, the 
description is as follows : — And the Lord God 
])l!int^ a garden in Eden eastward. . . . And a river 
goeth forth from Eden to water the gaixleu ; and 
from tlieucc it is (livided and b(*comes four heads 
(or aims). The name of the fii.st is Pison : that is 
it which compusseth the whole land of Havilah, 
where is the gold. And the gold of that land is 
good: there is the bdellium and the onyx stone. 
And the name of the second river is Gihon ; that is 
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It which compassctli the whole land of Cush. And 
the name of the tliii*d river is Hiddekel ; that is it 
which floweth lieforc Assyria. And the fourth liver, 
that is Euphrates.” In the eastern portion then 
of the region of Eden was the gaiileii phuited. The 
nver which flowed tin ough Eden w.iteied the gar- 
den, .and thence branched off into four distinct 
streams. The first piohlem to be solvinl then is 
this: — To find a river which, at some stage of its 
course, is divided into four streams, two of w-hicli 
are the Tigris and Eiiphiatcs. The identity of tlicw 
rivers with the Hiildckel and P’lath has nevei 
been disputed, and no hypothesis which omits tlicm 
is worthy of coiisidcialioii. Setting aside iiniior 
ditlereuces of detail, the theones which have been 
fremed with regaid to the situation of the teirestiial 
pimdise natiiially divide theiiiseh cs into tw o classes. 
The Hibt class includes all tho.su which place the 
gaixlen of Eden lielow the junction of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and inteipiet the iiamcA Pison and 
Gihon of certain poitioiis of these riveis: the 
second, those which seek for it iii the high table- 
land of Annenia, the fruit iul puent of many noble 
streams. These thrones have been siqipoited by 
most learned men of all nations, of all .'igO'., and 
lepiesentiug every shade of theological belief; but 
there is not one which is not baised in some degree 
upon a forced inteipretation of the wonis of" the 
narrative. Those who contend that the milled 
stmtm of the Eiiphiates and Tigris is the “iner” 
which ** goctli forth fiom E<len to w'ater the gar- 
den,” have committed a f.ital error in neglecting 
the tine meaning of KX', wliii-h is only used of the 
course of a rixer from its .source dovnuards (cf. E/. 
xlvii. 1). Following the guidance winch this woid 
supplies, the des(*riptioii in ver. 10 must be ex- 
plainetl ill this manner : the lixer takes its rise in 
Etleii, fioxvs into the gaiden, and from thence is 
dixided into four hianches, the sepaiatiori faknig 
place cither in the garden or after le.aving it. If 
this be tlie ca.se, the 'I’igiis and Euphratt\s before 
junction cannot, in this position of the gaideii, be 
txvo of the four branches in que.stion. But. though 
they have avoideil this euor, the iheoii.sts of the 
second class hux'e been driven into a Chary bdis 
not less destnictive. Looking for the tine site of 
Eden in the highlands of Armenia, near the sources 
ot the Tigris and Euphrates, and aj’plying the 
nmiies Pison and Gihon to some one oi other of the 
livei-s xvhich spring from the same legion, they 
Iiax'e luvn comjiclleJ to explain away the meaning 
of "inj, the “ rix-er,” and to give to a sense 

which is not supported by a single passage. In no 
instance is (lit. “ head ”) ajiplied to the source 
of a river. On several occasions (cf. .Judg. vii. IG ; 
Job i. 17, &c.) it is used of the defcu'jimeiits into 
which the main body of an army is divided, and 
analogy therefore leails to the conclusion that 
D'BIkS denotes tlie *' branches ” of the parent 
stream. There aie other difticulties in the details 
of the several tlirories, which may bo obstacles to 
their entire reception, but it is manifest th;it no 
theoiy which fails to satisfy the abuve-mentioneil 
conditions ixin be allowed to take its place among 
things that arc probable. 

The old versions supply us with little or no 
assistance. The translatore appar to have halted 
between a mystical and litoral interpretation. The 
word pjl is I'cndered by the LXX. as a projwr 
name in tliroc passages only, Gen. ii. 8, 10, iv. IG, 
whqrc it is represented by ’ES^/u. In all othei-s, 
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with the excoptioii of* Is. li. it is tiaiibluti'«l 
rpv^'fj. In the Vulgate it never occiira sw a proper 
name, but is reiulcrwl **voliipt(is” ** locus rolup- 
totiSf* or ^'‘dvliciac** The Targum of’Oiikolos gives 
it iiniforiiily ny, and in the Pesliito Syriac it is tlie 
same, with tlie slight voiiation in two passages of 

fur 

It would be a hopeless task to attempt to chronicle 
the opinions of all the comimuitatoi's upon tliis 
question : their nami‘ is legion. Philo {de Mnndi 
Opif. §.'34-) is the firet who ventured upon an 
allegoiical iutei pretation. He conceived that by 
paiaUise is darkly shadowed forth the governing 
liuMilty of the soul ; that the tiee of life signifies 
ndigion, whereby the soul is immortaliseil ; and by 
the faculty of knowing good and evil the middle 
sen‘.e, by which aie discerncil things contrary to 
nature. In another jiassage {de Plantat. §9) he ex- 
plains Eden, which signifies “ ph'asure,” as a symbol 
of the soul, that sees what is light, exults in viilue, 
and prefers one enjoyment, the worship of the only 
wise, to myriads of men’s chief delights. And again 
( Afvyis Allcijor. i. §14) he says, “ now virtue is 
tioj)i{ally cdlcd {xuiulise, and the site of paiadise 

Ellen, that is, pleasure.” The four riveis he 
»*\ plains (§19) of the several vii*tu«*s of prudence, 
tempeiance, courage, and justice; while the main 
stH'am of which they are branches is the generic 
virtue, gooilness, which ^oeth forth from Eden, the 
wisdom ot (Jod. The opinions of I*hilo would not 
be so much worthy of consideration, were it not 
that he has been followed by many of the Fathers. 
Oiigeii, iu’cording to Luther {Cotnm, in Gen,), 
miaginwl paratlise to be heaven, the trees angels, 
anil the i i vcis wisdom. Papias,’ Irenaeus, Pantaenus, 
and Clemens Alexaiidiinus have all favoured the 
niysti(:.d iiiterpi etation (Huet. Oritjcnhim, ii. 167). 
Ainhrosius followed the example of Origon, and 
jilacod the terrestrial paiivlise in the third heaven, 
ill consequence of the expression of St. Paul (2 Cor. 
Aii. 2, 4) ; but elsewhci-e he distinguishes between 
the tenestrial p<iradise and that to which the 
ajKi'^tle was caught up (J)e Punid. c, ,S). In 
anotlier passage {Kp, ad Salnnum) all this is ex- 
l)laincd as allegory. Among the Hebrew tnulitions 
ciiumeiated by Jerome {Trad, Uebr, in Gen,) is 
|ie that paradise was created before the world was 
* rmed, -nd is therefore beyond its limits. Mos(>s 
Ear Cepha (/><? Parad.) assigns it a middle place 
between the earth luid tlie fiimamcnt. Some allirm 
•that paiailiso was on .i mountain, which reached 
nearly to the moon; while others, stiiick by tlie 
manifest absurdity of such an opinion, held that it 
was situatcfl in the thiid region of the air, and was 
liigher than all the mountains of the earth by 
twenty cubits, so that the waters of the flood could 
not, reach it. Others again have thought that para- 
dise was twofold, one corporeal .and the other incor- 
p<»real: otheis that it was formerly on earth, but 
liiwl been taken away by the judgment of Cod 
(Hopkinson, Deser, Parad, in Ugol. Thes, vii.). 
Among the opinions enumerated by Morinus {Diss, 
de Parad, Terrest, Ugoi. Thes. vii.) is one, that, 
before the fall, the whole earth was paradise, and 
leally .situated in Eden, in the midst of all 
kinds of delights. Eyjhraem Syrus {Comm, in Gen.) 
expresses himself doubtfully upon this point. Who- 
tber the tiecs of panulise, being spiritual, drank of 
syiiritu.'il water, he does not uuderluke to decide; 
but be seems to be of opinion that the four rix^ere 
have lo.’.t their original virtue in oonseipionce of the 
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ciu-se pronounced upon the earth for Adam's traiis- 
giessiou. 

Conjectui-es with regard to the dimensions of the 
garden have cliflcrcd as widely as those which 
assign its locality. Ephraem Syrus mnintnined tliat 
it sun*ouuded the whole earth, while Johannes 
Tostatus restricted it to a circumfcierice of thiity- 
siz or forty miles, and others have imule it extend 
over Syria, Arabia, and Mesojiotamia. (Hopkiusoii, 
as above.) But of speculations like these there i.s 
no end. 

What is the river which goes forth from Eden 
to water the gaixlen ? is a que.stu)ri whicli has been 
often asked, and still waits for a satisfactory answer. 
That the ocean stream which surrounded the earth 
was the source from which the four rivers flbwtsl 
was the opinion of Josephus (Anf. i. 1, §3) and 
Johmines Damascerms (Pe Orthud, Fid. ii. 0). It 
was the Fhai-cl-Arah, according to those who pla<‘p 
the garden of Eden l)c>low the junction of the Tigii.s 
and Euphrates, and their conjecture would deserve 
consideration were it not that this stream c.annot, 
with any degree of propriety, be said to rise in 
Eden. By those who refcT the position of Kcleii 
to the highlands of Arini'nia, tlie “river” fioin 
which the four .streams diveige is ixnusuvfHl to mean 
“ a collection of spiings,” or a well-wateied distiict. 
It is scarcely necessiu-y to say that this sigiiiile.ation 
of (wd/idr) is wholly without a parallel ; and 
even if it exmld, under certain circuinstiuices, be 
ni.ade to adopt it, sucli a signification is, in the 
priMUit iii.staiice, precludinl by the fact that, what- 
ever meaning we may assign to the t\onl in ver. 10, 
it must be the same ns that which it has in the 
following verses, in which it is sufficiently definite. 
Kickler (Augusti, Tlieol, Momtschrift, i. 1, quoted 
by WinerJ, supposing the whole narrative to b(; a 
myth, solves the dilficulty by attiibuting to its 
author a large measure of ignorance. The “ river ” 
was the Caspian Sea, which in his .apprehension 
was an immense stream from the eitst. Bertheaii, 
applying the geogniphiral knowledge of the aiauents 

a test of that of the Hebrews, arrix'cd ot the 
same conclusion, on the giound that- all the people 
south of the Annenian and Feisian highlands phu-e 
the dwelling of the gods in the e.xtrcmc north, ami 
the regions of the Caspian were the northern limit 
of the horizon of the Israelites (Knobcl, Gaiesis). 
But he allows the four rivers t)f Edeu to have been 
md rivers, .and not, as Sickler iniaginetl, oceans 
which liouiidcd the earth cast and west of the Kile. 

That the Hiddekel* is the Tigris, and the i’hiath 
the Euphrates, has never been denied, except by 
those who assume that the whole narrative is a 
myth which originated elsewhere, and was mlaptiHl 
by the Hebiews to thi*ir own gcogr.aphical notions. 
As the former is the name of the great river by 
which D.micl s.at (Dan. x. 4), ami the latter is the 
tcim uniformly applied to the Euphrates lu the 
Old Testament, there seems no reason to suppose 
that the appellations in Gen. ii. 14 are to be under- 
stood in any other than tlie ordinaiy stnisc. One 
circumstence in the description is worthy of ob- 
servation. Of the four rivera, one, the Euphrates, 
is mentioned by name only, as if that weio suffi- 
cient to identify it. The other tluee are defined 
accoixling to their geographiail positions, ami it is 
fair to conclude tlmt they were thcrefoie livers 

* This name is said to ho still in use amuiifr the 
tribes who live upon its banks (Col. Chesnoy, Erp. fo 
Tiffiis and Euphrates, i. 13), 

2 1 L» 
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with which the Ilebu’Wh wore lo^s intimately mi- 
quaiiiteU. If this be the cise, it is scai’cely passible 
to iiunginc that the Gihon, or, as some say, the 
Pison, is the Nile, for that must bswe been even 
moie lUniiliar to the Israelites tlian the Kiiphmtes, 
and have stood as little in need of a detinition. 

Witli regard to the Pison, the most ancient and 
most universidly received o^nnion identities it with 
the Ganges. Josephus {Ant. i. 1 §31, Kusebius 
{Ononuist. s.v.), Ambrosius ((/o Parud. c. 3), Epi- 
phaniiKS {Ant'or. c. 58), Ephr. Syr. (Op. Syr. i. 
2.1), Jerome (Ej). 4 nd Jinst. ainl Qitiicst. IJcb, in 
Gcn.\ and Augustine {da (Jen. ad lit. viii. 7) held 
tlii<>. But Jarclii (on Gen. ii. 11), Saadiali Gaon, ! 
U. Mo'.es ben Nachman, and Abr. Peritsol (llgol. 
Tiles, vii.), maintained tliat the Pi.snii was the 
Nile. The firet of those writers derives the word 
from a root whii:h signiiies “ to iiicreiuse,” “ to 
overflow ’* (of. Hab. i. 8), but at the .same time 
quotes an etymology given in liercdiith ruhbu, §IG, 
in wliicli it is asset tid that the river, is called IMson 
“because it makc'. the flax (|nti*Q) to glow.” 
Josephus explains it by irXijO^r, Scaliger by 
fjLvpa. The theory that the Pi^on is the Ganges is 
thought to receive some continuation fioin the 
author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, who mentions 
(xxiv. 25, 27) in older the Pison, fhe Tigris, the 
Euphrates, Joidaii, and Gihon, and is siqqKKsl to 
liave comroene4)d his eiiuineration in the east and 
to have terminateil it in tlie \ve.st. That the 
Pison was the Indus was an opinion cunent long 
befoic it was revived by Ewald ((rcsch.d. Volli. 
hr. i. .331, note 2) and adopted by Kalisch 
{Ocnc-iiSf p. 90). Phdostorgius, quoflil by Huet 
(llgoliu. vol. vii.), conjectured that it was the 
Uy<Ias|v>s; and VVilford (As. Res. vol. vi.), follow- 
ing f lie Hindoo tradition with regaixl to the oiigln 
of niiinkiiid, <liscoior.s the Pison in the bandi-Sindh, 
the Ganges of Isidoi Us, aalle*! also Niidh fioni the 
colour of its uatois, and known to the Hindoos 
by the name of Nild-Gangit or Ganud simply. 
Sevcriaiius {de Mundi (*reat.) and Ephraem Syrus 
{Conan, on Gen.) agree with Cai'Niiius in identi- 
fying tlic Pi.son with the Danube, 'fhe last>nieu- 
tiimed flither seems to have held, In common xxuth 
othei.s, some singular notions with U'ganl to the 
coui’se of this river. He believed that it wa.s also 
thr Gangers ami Indus, and th it, after travei-sing 
Ethiopia and Elymais, which he idcutiiied with 
Havilah, it fell into the ocean near Cadiz. Such is 
also the opinion of Epiph.iniiis with reganl t» the 
course of the Pison, which he says is the Ganges of the 
Ethio])ians and Indians and the Indus of the Greeks 
{Ancor. c. 58). Some, as Hopkinson (Ugol. vol. 
vii.), have found the Pison in the N.aharinalca, one 
of the artilicial canals which formerly joined the 
Euphrates with the Tigris. This canal is the 
Jiurnen reijiam of Amm. Marc, (xxiii. G §25, and 
xxiv. 6 §i), and the Armalchar of Pliny {N. II. 
vi. 30). Grotiu.s, on the contraiy, considemd it to 
1)0 the Gihon. Even those commentators who 
agree in placing the terresirlal Paradise on the 
Rhnt'-d-Araf}^ the straam fonned by the junction 
of the Tigris and Eiqihmtos, between Ctesiphon 
and Apamca, are by no means unanimous as to 
which of the blanches, into which this stieam is 
agiun divided, the names Pison and Gihon are to be 
applied. Calvin {Comm, in Gen.) was the firat to 
conje*'tiire that the Pison was the most easterly of 
these channels, and in tins opinion he is tollowcd 
by Sudiger and many otheis. Huet, on the other 
hami, conceived that hu proved beyond doubt that 
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Calvin was in error, and that the Pison was the 
westernmost of the two channels by which tlie 
united stream of the Kuphintes and Tigins fulls into 
the Persian Gulf, lie w.is confirmed by the au- 
thority of Bochart {Ilietvz. pt. ii. I. 5, c. 
Jmiiuh {Pniel. in Gen.) and Kask di'.coveicd a 
lelic of the name Pisoii in the Pasitigiis. The 
advocates of the thcoiy that the true position of“ 
Eden is to be sought foi in the mountains ol’ 
Aimenia have been iiiduocil, fioin a ccriaiu icsetn- 
blaiice in the two iianies, to identify the Pl.soii with 
the Phasis, which risi’s in the clevate.l plateau at 
the foot of Mount Aiaiat, near the sources of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Kcland {ilc Siln ponul. terr. 
.Ugol, vii.), Calmet {Diet. s. v.), lank {Urvelty 
i. 307), koscamiillcr {Ilandb. d. liihl, Alt.)., and 
HaitniiUin have given their sufliages in favour of 
this opiniun. JJaiimer (qiiotwl by Dehtzsch, Gc- 
ne.s'is) endcavoui eJ to ]>i-ovc that the Pi.son was the 
Phasis of Xenophon {Antib. iv. G), that is, the Aras 
or Aiaxes, wliich flows into the Caspian Sea. 
There remain yet to be noticed the theories ot 
Leclerc {Comm, in Ui-n.) that tlie l*i.son was the 
Chiysoirhoas, the modem Ikirada, Inch takes its 
ri.se near Damascus ; and that of Buttin.iiiii {Aelt. 
Erdk. p. 32) who ideiitilicd it with the Besyuga pi- 
ll abatfi, a liver of A\a. Mendelssohn {Comm, on 
Gen.) mentions that some alflim the Pi^on to be 
the Gozan of 2 K. xvii. G and 1 (3ir. v. 2G, whicli 
is sup])osed to be* a liver, and the same with the 
Ki/il-Uzeii in Ilyrcania. Colonel (3u*snoy, from 
the results of exteiwivo obseivations in Armenia, 
was “led to infer that the riveis known by the 
comparatively modem names of Haly.s and Araxes 
are those which, in the book of Genesis, bax-'P the 
names of Pison and Gihon; and that the coiintiy 
within the former is the land of Havilah, whilst 
that which bonicis upon the latter is the still moie 
remarkable country of Cush,” (A>j?, to Enphr. 
and Tnjrisj i. 2G7.) 

Such, in brief, is a summary of the various con- 
jectures which have been advanr4*d, witli equal 
dcgi-ccs of confidence, by the writeis who haxe 
attempteil to solve the problem of Eden. Tlie 
majority of tliein aie charactei isecl by one common 
defect. In the narratix'e of (ienesis the liver 
Pison is defined as that which snrrounds the whole 
land of Havilah. It is, then, absolutely neccssa)p 
to fix the position of Havilah befoic pioceeding f 
nlentify the Pison with any particular liver. But 
the process followed by most critics lias lieen fiist to 
find the Pison and then to look about for the land 
of Havilah. The same inveitetl method is cliarac- 
ti'iistie of their wliole manner of tre.ating flic 
problem. The jiosition of the garden is assigned, 
the rix’^ers are then identified, and lastly the couu- 
trias mentioned in the description are so chosen ns 
to coincide with the rest of the theoi-y. 

With such dix-ei-sity of opinion as to the river 
which is intended to be i-cpresented by the Pison, 
it was scarcely possible that writera on this subj<*ct 
should be unanimous in their selection of a country 
|^ioKse.Shjng the attributes of Havilah. In Gen. ii. 
11, 12, it is dc-scrilied as the l.ond wlicie the best 
gold was found, and which was besides i ich in the 
tieasuies of the Edolach and the stone shoham. A 
couutry^ of the same name is meiilioned as fomiing 
one of the boundaries of Lshmael’s descendants 
(Gen. XXV. 18), and the scene of Saurs wiu- of 
extermination against the Amalckitcs (1 Sam. xv. 
7). In tlie!!« passtq^s Havilah seems to denote the 
desert ragion south-east of Palestine. Bnt the 
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word occurs also as the proper name of a sou of this i iver, it nowhcro appears to have been known 
Joktan, in close juxtiipositioii with Shoha ami to the Hebrews liy the name Gihon. The idea 
Ophir, also sons of Joktiin and deM«ndsmts of Shetn seems to have ori;;inated with the LXX. rendering 
(Gen. X. ‘29), who gsive their names to the spice ofl^PI'l^by Trj&v in Jer. ii. 18; but it is dear 
and gold countiics ot the south. Again, Havil^i w'hich the translators have 

is enumemtjHl among the llnmites as one of the the latter clause of the same passage that 

sons of Cush; and in this enumeration his name conception of the tioie meaning, 

stands in dose connexion with heba, Shelia, and writera, Berthcau (quoted by l)e- 

L)e«lan, the first founders of colonies in hthi^^^^ Qencsis) and Kalisch (Genesis) have not 

Arabia which aftei wards bore their names. It, hesitated to support this int(*rpi’etation, in accord- 
ilicrefore, the Ilavilah ot Gen. ii. be identical with prindple they adopt, that the de- 

any one of these coiiiitvies, we must look for it on gcriptioii of the garden of Eden is to be explained 
the iMst or south of Arabia, and probably not far accoiding to the most undent notions of the eaith's 
from the 1 ersian Gulf. In other respects, too, this gm^hce, without reference to the ailvaiices made in 
region ans^wers to the conditions rciiuiied. Itochart, times in geographical knowledge. If this 

indeed, thought the name survived in Chmua^ hypothesis be adopted, it certainly explains some 
which was situated on the eiist side of the Arabian ftijitures of the nanative; but, so far from re- 
(lulf, and wliirh he identified with the ahwle ot moxing the diineiilty, it introduces another equally 
the Shemitic Joktauites ; but if his etymology be gi.,,at. It has yet to be proved that the opinions 
collect, in which he connects Ilavilah with the Hebrews on tlnna; points were as contiaiUc- 

root ^in “ sand,” the appellation of “ the sandy ” tory to the now well-known relations of land and 
region would not neccssaiily be restricted to one watiT as the lecoi-ded impressions of other nations 
locality. That the niune is deiived from some at a much later period. At present we have 
natuial |ieculiarily is evident fiom the presence of nothing but categorical assertion. Pausanias (ii. 
the aiticle. Whatever may he the true meaning of 5), indeed, records a legend that the Euphrates, 
h\lolach, he it eArbuncle, crystal, bdellium, ebony, after disapjiearing in a marsh, rises again beyond 
})epj)Pr, cloves, bciyl, pearl, diamond, or emerald, j Ethiopia, and flows through Egypt as the Nile, 
all critics detect its presence, under one or other of | Anlan (£jrp. Alex. vi. 1) relates that Alexander, 
these Ibims, in the cxmntiy wiiich they select as I on finding crocodiles in the Indus, and beans like 
the Havilah most a])pro])riate to their own theoiy. . those of Egypt on the banka of the Acesincs, imar 
As little diiliculty is presented by the sholtam: call , gin«l that he had discovered the sourees of the 
it onyx, ssudonyx, emerald, sapphire, beryl, or, Nile; but he adds, what those who make use of 
sardius, it would be haul indeed if some of these [this passage do not find it convenient to quote, 
precious stones could not be found in coiiceiv- [ that on receiving more accurate infoimatioii Alcx- 
able locality to support even the most far-fetched ' ander alxindoned his theory, and cancelled the letter 
and impiobable conjecture. Tliat Havilah is that j he hod written to his mother Olympias on the 
part of India tluougli which the Gauges flows, and, subject. It is but fair to say that there was at one 
more geneially, the eastern region of the eiu’th; time a theory afloat that the Nile rose in a moun- 
that it is to be found in Susiana (Hopkinson), in tain of Lower Mauretania (Plin. H. N. v. 10). 

Ava (Buttm.'mii), or in the Ural region (Kaumer), The etymology of Gihon (H'^. to burst forth) 
are conclu.sions necessarily following ujkui the lui- seems to indicate that it was a swiftly-flowing im- 
suniptions with rcgaid to the Pison. Haitn^n, petnous stream. According to Golius (Zcj:. -/I rct6.), 
Kel.'uiii, and Koseniiiiiller are in favour of Coiehis, , / r* t \ i 

the scene of the legend of the Golden Fleece. The (Jichoon) is the name given to the 

i'hasis was said to flow over golden sands, and Gxus, which has, on this account, been assumed by 
gold was carried down by the mouniain-torrentf ! Roscnmiillcr, Hartmann, and Michnt'lis to be the 


(Stiabo, xi. 2, §19). The crystal (h*dolach) o(\ 
Scythia was renowned (Soliuus, c. xx.), and the 
emeralds (shoham) of this country were ns far 
suprior to other cmeiakls, as the latter were to 
other precious stones (Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 17), all 
which proves, say they, that Havilah -was Colchis. 
Roscnmuller argues, rather strangely, if the l*hasis 
be the Pison, the land of Havilah mmt be Colchis, 


Gihon of Scripture. But the A raxes, too, is called 
by tlie Peraiaus Jichoon (tr~J£<fSj and from this cii- 
cuQistance it has been ado})ied by Reland, Calmct, 
and Col. Chesney ns the modern representative of 
the Gihon. It is clear, theiefoie, that the question 
is not to be decided by etymology alone, as the name 
miglit be appi opiiately applied to many rivcis. 'fhat 
the Gihon should be one of the channels by which the 


sujjjKising that by this country the Hebrews had 
the idea of a Pontic or Northein India. In like 
manner Leclere, having previously determined th.it 
the Hsoii must be the Chrysorrhoas, finds Havilah 
iH>t far fiom Coele Syria. Hasse (Entdeck. pp. 
d9, 50, quoted by Hoscnmiiller) compares Havilah 
with the ‘TXafa of Herodotus (iv. 9), in the neigh- 
bouihood of the Arimabpians, and the dragon 
which guarded the land of gold. For all these 
hypotheses there is no more support than the 
nieiest conjecture. 

The seixmd liver of Paradise presents difBculties 
not less insurmountable than the Pison, Those 
who maintained that the Pison is the Ganges held 
also that the Gihon was the Nile, One objection 
to this theory has been alieiuly mentioned. Ano- 
ther, equally strong, is, that although in the books 
of the Old Testament frequent allusion is made to 


I united stream of the Tigiis and Eujilnates falls into 
the Peraian Gulf, was essential to the theory which 
places the garden of Eden on the Miat-el-Arab. 

I Bochart and H<uet contended that it was the east- 
ernmost of there channels, while Cal\ in considered 
it to be the most westeily. Hopkinson and Junius, 
I conceiving that Eden was to lie found in the 
j region of Auranitis ( = AndanitiSf qnaai Edeuitis) on 
; the Euphrates, were compelled to make the Gihou 
j coincide with the Nahai'sai', the Marses of Amm, 
Marc, (xxiii. 0, §25). That it should Ixi the 
Oioutes ( Leclere), the Ganges (Buttmann and 
Ewald), the Kiir, or (‘yrus, which rises from the 
side of the Saghanlou nioiiutain, a few miles 
northward of the souices of the Araves (Link), 
necessarily followed fiom the exigences of tlic 
several tlieories. Rask and Verbiugge are in 
favour of the Gyndes of the ancients (Her. i. 189), 
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now called the Diyrlljih, ono of the tributiiiios of 
the Tigris. Ahmhnm Fcriteol (Ugol. vol. vii.) wsw 
of opiuiuti that the giu-doii of Eden was situated in 
the legion of the Mountains of the Moon. Identi- 
fying tlie Pisoii with the Nile, and the Gihon with 
a river which his editor, Hyde, explains to be the 
Niger, he avoids the dithculty which is presented 
by the fact that the Hiddekel and Frath are rivers 
of Asia, by conceiving it possible that these iivci*8 
uctnally take their rise in the Mountains of the 
Moon, and run undeipound till they make their 
appearance in Assyiia. Equally satisfactoiy is the 
oxpliuiatiori of Ephraein Syrus that the four rivers 
have their source in Paradise, which is hituated in 
a veiy lofty place, but are swallowed up by the 
Mil rounding districts, and after passing underneath 
the sea, come to light again in ditleient quarters of 
the globe. It may be worth while remarking, by 
the way, that the opinions of this fatlier are fre- 
quently misunderstood in coiisequenee of the very 
inadequate Latin traiisiatioii with whicli his Syriac 
woiks are accompanied, and which often does not 
contain even an approximation to the tiue sense. 
(Kor an examjile, see Kalisch, GcncsiSt p. 95.) 

From etymologicid considerations, Huet w.'is in- 
duced to place Cush ill Chusistm (called Cutha, 
2 K. xvii. 24), Leclcrc in Caasiotis in Syria, and 
Kelaiul in the “ regio Cossaeorum.'* B<K-hait iden- 
tifieil it w’ith Siisiana, Idnk with the coimtiy about 
th(* Caiicjisus, and liaitmann with Bactrin or Ihllkh, 
the site ui' PauuUso being, iu this case, in the cele- 
brated vale of Kashmir. Tlie tcim Cush is gein*- 
rally applied in Ihe Old Testament to the (mmtries 
south of the Biaelites. It was the southern limit 
of Egypt (Ez. xxix. 10), and appaiently the most 
westerly of tlie pi evinces over whicli the rule of 
Ahasuerus extended, “ liom India, even unto Etlii- 
opia** (Esth. i. 1, viii. 9). Egypt and Cush me 
associated in the majo ity of Instances in which the 
woixl occurs (Ps. Lwiu. 51 ; Is. xviii. 1; Jer. xlvi. 
9f &c.) ; hut in two pi^ssages Cusli stands in <*lose 
juxtaposition with Elam (Is. xi. 11), and Persia 
^Ez. xxxviii. 5). The Cushite king, Zerali, was 
uttoily defeated by Asa at Marcsli,ah, and piusiied 
as far as (Joiar, a town of the Philistines, on the 
.southern boixler of I’alestine, which was ajqwrcnlly 
iiiidi-r his sway (2 Chr. xiv. 9, &<•.), In 2 Chr. 
xxi. IG, the Arabians are desciilwl as dwelling 
“ beside the Cnsliites,’* and both are mentioned in 
connexion with the Piiili.stiiies. The wife of Mos^s, 
who, we lemii from Ex. ii., was the daughter of a 
Midianite chieftain, is in Niim. xii. I deiiumiimted 
a Curiiite. Further, Cush and Seba (Is. xliii. 5), 
Cush and tlie Sahaeans (Is. xlv. 14) ai’e aasociatwl 
ill a manner consonant with the genealogy of thc» 
dc-icendants of Ham (Gen. x. 7), in which Seba is 
the son of ('ush. From all these circumstances it 
IS evident tliat under the denomination (hish were 
ini-luded both Arabia and the country south of 
Egypt on the western coast of the Led Sea. It is 
possible, also, that the vast dcocrt tracts west of 
Egypt were known to the Hebrews as the land of 
(’uhli, but of thih wc have no certain proof. The 
Targumist on Is. xi. 11, sharing the prevailing 
error of his time, translates (yU.sh by India, but that 
a better knowledge of the relative positions of the«; 
countries was anciently posse.s.scd is clear from Esth. 
i. 1. With all this evidence lor tlie southern situa- 
tion of Cush, on W'hat ground.s arc Ro.seiimullcr and 
otlicKs justiliotl in applying the term to a more 
noithem legion on the biuiks of the i)xus? We 
•ii*e told tliat, ill the IlindiHi inylhology, the ganlciis 
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and metrojxdis of India a)*e placoLl mmiud the moun- 
tain Mdrii, the celestial north pole; that, among 
the Babylonians anti MtHlo-Persiaus, the gods’ moun- 
tain, Alhonlj, “the mount of the congregation,” 
was believed to be “in the sides of the north *’ (Is. 
xiv. 13); that the oMcst Greek traditions ^siiut 
northwards to the birthplace of gods and men ; and 
that, for all these reasons, the I'aradisc of the Hc- 
bicws must be sought ftir in some far distant hy- 
perboi-ean region. Guided by such unci ring indi- 
cations, Hn.s.se {Entdeckwiffcn, pp. 49, 50, n.) 
scrupled not to gratify his national fo«‘ling by 
placing the garden of Ed(4i on tlie coa.-xt of the 
Baltic ; Riidbccik, a Swede, found it in Siyuidiiiaviu, 
and the inhospitable Siberia has not been without 
Us aflvoc<‘(tcs (Morieii, lJosonmull<*i’h CI(Xkj. i. 9G). 
But, with all this piedilection in favour of the noith, 
the Greeks placed the gardens of the Hesperides in 
the extreme west, and thei*e are strong indications 
iu the Pui’dnas “of a tinrestrial paiadise, ditlbient 
fivmi that of the genetal Hindu .system, in the 
southern jmrts of Africa” (As-. AVs. iii. 300). 
Even M6*u was no further north tlwin the Hima- 
layan range, which the Aiyan race crosswl in their 
migrations. 

In the midst of this diversity of opinions, what 
is the true conclusion at which we arrive? Theoiy 
after theoiy lias been advanced, with no lack of eoii- 
fidence, but none has bet^n found W’hlcb sati.sfies the 
required conditions. All shaie the inevitable fate 
of conclusions which aie based upon iiiadeipiatc jire- 
mlses. The problem may be indetenuinatc heeansc 
the data are insuflicient. It would .scai'cidy, on any 
oUier hypothesis, have admitted of so many aj>pa- 
rent solutions. Still it is ono not easy to be aban- 
doned, and the .site of Eden will ever rank, with 
the quailratura of tlie circle and the intei pretation 
of unfullilled prophecy, among tho.se unsolved, and 
perliajis insoluble, problems, w-Iuch possess .so strange 
a fascination. 

It most not. be denied, however, that other me- 
thods of meeting the dilliculty, than those above 
mentioned, have been proposed. Some, ever ready 
to use the knife, Iwve unhesit.atingly piononneed 
the whole narrative to lie a spurious intei jiolation 
fif a later ^ age (Granville Penn, Mhi, mui Mos. 
Ocol. p. 184). But, even admitting this, the words 
aic not mere unmeaning jargon, and demand expla- 
nation. EwiUd {Gesch. i. 331, note) .-illiim.s, and 
we have only his word for it, that tlic tradition 
originated in the far Ea.st, and that in the com sc 
of its wanderings the oi igiiial names of tw-n of the 
rivers at lea-st w-ere changed to others with which 
the Hebrews wm* better acciuainted. H.n-tmann 
legai-ds ft as a product of the Babylonian or Persian 
period. Luther, rejecting the forced interpretations 
on which the theories of his time were based, gave 
it as his opinion that the gaiden remained under 
the guai-diniiship of angels till the time of the 
deluge, and that its site was known to the descend- 
ants of Adam ; but that by the flood ail traces of it 
were obliterateil. On the supixisitioii that this is 
con-ect, there i.s still a difficulty to he exjilaiiied. 
The narrative is so worded as to convey the idea 
that the countries and rivers spoken of were still 
existing iu the time of the historian. It has bw n 
suggested that tlic description of the garden of 
Eden is part of an inspiroii anUHliluvian docuiuent 
(Mon-en, Kosenmiiller’s Geogr. i. 92). The conjec- 
ture is beyond criticism ; it is equally incapable of 
proof or disproof, and luus not much probability to 
rct*oiiuu(Mid it. The eflwts iff the Hood in changing 
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tho faro nf a>untrics, and nl(4>i'ing the relations of 
Lind and water, are too little known at pi-escnt to 
allow any infeionccs to be drawn from them. 
l\li'an while, as every expiossion of opinion results 
in a confession of i^noiaiice, it will be more honest 
to acknowledge the diiliciilty than to rest satisfied 
with a fictitious solution. 

'fhe idea of a teircstiial paiadiso, the aliode of 
purity and hapjiiness, has foinied :ui element m the 
relijdous boliofs of all nations, 'fhe iinasje of 
“ Mden, the i::arden of Ood,*’ letairail its hold iijMin 
the minds of the poets and piopliets of Isiael as a 
thin,'; of heanty whose joys hail departofl (Kk. xxviii. 
1!> ; Joel ii. It), and befoie whose e;ates the chcinihim 
still stoful to jjuard it fiom the j^uilty. Arab legends 
tell of a gaiden in the East, on the summit of a 
moiuitaiii of jacinth, iuacccssihle to man ; a ganlen 
of lich soil and •■quahle teinpei ature, well watered, 
and ahouuding with trees and dowel's of laic colon w 
and fragiance. In the ceiitie of Jamlm-dwlpa, the 
middle of the seven continents of the Enranas, is 
the golden inoimtaiii Mern, which stands like the 
seed -cup of the lotus of the eaith. On its summit 
is the vast city of Brahma, renownied in heaven, 
and enencled by the Oanges, which, issuing from 
*be foot of Vislmn, washes tlie lunar oib, and falling 
thither from the skies, is divided into four streams, 
that tlow to the four coincis of the earth. Tliest* ' 
liveis are the Bhadid, oi (')by of Siberia ; fhe Situ, or 
Hoangho, the great river of China; the Alakananda, 
a mam branch of the'Oanges ; and the Chakshn, or 
().\us. In this abode of divinity is the Naiidaiui, or 
gio\e of Indra; thoie too is the .fambu free, from 
whose fruit ate foil the waters of the .Tainbu river, 
which give life and immortality to all who drink 
theieof. {Vis/m>i Vutana^ trans. Wilson, pp, IdO- 
171.) The enchanted gaideiis of the Chinese are 
)ilacedinthemidstofthesnirnnitsufHonanlun,a high 
chain of mounbiius fuithor north thiUi the Himalaya, 
anti fmther I'nst than Hinduknsh. The fountain of 
iminoil.ility which wateis these gardens is divided 
into four sti earns, the Ibnntaiiis of the supreme 
spii it, Tychi n . Among the M edo- Persians the gods* 
mountain Albonlj is the dwelling of Oramzd, and 
the good spiiits, and is called “the navel of the 
watei s.** The Zend books rnentioA a region calbnl 
J/cdcHf and the place of Zoroaster's birth is callwl 
Ifedniesfi^ or, according to another passage, A iiy ana 
VecdjQ (Knobel, Gfmests). 

All these and similar traditions aie but mere 
mocking echoes of tlie old Hcbiew story, janed an«l 
broken notes of the s.amc strain ; but, with all their 
exaggerations, “ they intimate how in the back- 
giound of man’s visions lay a Paradise of holy joy, — 
a Paradise secured tioni every kind of piofanation, 
.ind inaile inaccessible to the guilty ; a Paradise full 
of objects that W(*ie calculated to delight the senses 
and to elev.ite tlie mind ; a Paradise that granted 
to its tenant rich and rare immunities, and that 
feii with its perennial streams the tree of life and 
immortality* (Ihudwick, C/insZ and other misters, 
pt. ii. p. 133). [W. A. W.] 

E'DEN, 1. (I^y; F^len; omitted by 

LXX. in Is. xxxv’ii*. 12, and E/. xxvii. 23), one 
of the marts which supplied the luxuiy of Tyra 
with richly embroidered stnlfs. It is associated with 
Haran, Shobi, and Assluii ; and in Am. i. 5. Beth- 
Kden, or “ the house of Eden," is rendeied in the 
LXX. by Xa^jidy, In 2 K. xix. 12, and Is. xxxvii. 
12, “ the sons of Eden ’* aio mentioned with Cozan, 
ITai'mi, ami Uezeph, as victims of tin* Assyrian gieed 
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of c«iiqm*st. Telassar appeal’s to have been the 
liead-quarti'rs of the tribe; and Knobel’s (Comm, on 
fsaiah') etymology of this name would point to the 
highlands of Assyria as their where.abonts. But 
this has no souml foundation, although the view 
which it supports receives cnntirmatioii from the 
veision of Jonathan, who gives Zinn ( Chadib) as 
the etpii valent of Eden. Bochaii proved {Fhalctj, 
pt. i. p. 274) that this toim Wcis ajiplied by the 
Talmiitiie. writera to the inonntainous district oi 
Assyria, which bordered on Media, and was known 
as Adialieiie. But if Cozan be fiausimitis in Meso- 
potamia, and Haran be Cunhae, it seems more 
natural to look for Eden somewhere in the same 
locality. Keil (Comm, on Kiivjs, ii. 97, English 
translation) thinks it may be (JIfaVon), 

which Asseinani fjjihl. Or, ii. 224) places in l^Ieso- 
pufninia, in the niodern province of Diarbckr. 
Bochait, considering the Eden of (Jenesls and 
Isaiah as identical, argues that Cozan, Haran, 
Ke/eph, and Eden, are mciitioiicd in older of 
geographical position, fivm north to south; and, 
identifying Gozan with CJausauitis, ITaiaii with 
(*anhne, a little below tlansanitis -on the Chaboi, 
and ltezo]>li with Keseipha, gives to Eden a still 
more soulherly situation at the ctinflueiiee of the 
Eiiphr.atcs and Tigris, or even lower. Aeeoniitig 
to him, it may be Addan, or Addana, which gco- 
gi'aphers place on the Euphrates. Michaelis {Suppl, 
No. 1 820) is ill favour of the intidem Aden, called 
by Ptob'iny 'Apa^las ipirlpiov, as the Eden of 
Ezekiel. In fhe absence of positive evidence, pra- 
bability seems to jmint to the N.W. of IVIesopotaima 
as the locality of Eden. 

2. BhTii-Ei>hN (py M'a, “house of pleaHuix*;" 
dvBpts Xa^^du\ domtis voluptatis), proliably the 
name of a country residence of the kings of Da- 
mascus (Am. i. 5). Michaelis {Suppl. ad Leg, 
Hehr. s. v.), following Laroqne’s description, and 
misled by an appaient resemblance in tnune, 
ideiititied it with Ffidcn, about a day’s journey 
from Baalbek, on the eastern slope of the l.i- 
banus, and near the old cedais of Ushirrai. Baiir 
(Aynos, p. 224), in accordance with the Moham- 
mcilan tradition, that one of the four teriestiial 
iKiradiscs w^vs in the valley betwe<*ii the ranges of 
the Libanus and Anti-Libanus, is inclined to tiivour 
the same hyixithcsis. But Crotius, with greater 
appearance of piobability, pointi>d to tlie irapdBeto’os 
of Ptolemy (v. 15) as the locality of Eden. The 
ruins of the village of Jusich el-Kadlmeh, now a 
paradise no longer, aie supyxised by Dr. Uobinsoii to 
mni'k the site of the ancient Paradisus, and his sug- 
gestion is appiovixl by Mr. I’orter (Ifnmlh. p. 577). 
Again, it has been conjectured that Beth Eden is 
no other than Hcit-Jenn, “ the house of Pai adise," 
not far to the south-west of iHimascns, on the 
eastern slojie of the Heripon, and a short distance 
fiom Mcdjcl. It stands on a branch of the ancient 
Phsupar, near its source ( Eosenmullor, Bihl. Alt, 
li. 291 ; llitzig, Amos, in loc. ; Porter, Damascus, 
i. 311). But all this is mere conjecture ; it is im- 
^Kissiblc, with any degree of certainty, to connect the 
Arabic name, bestowed since the time qf Mohammed, 
with the more ancient Hehiew appellation, whatever 
be the apparent reseinblaiicc. [W. A. W.] 

E'DER (‘Tjj;, “ a flock Vat. omits ; Alex. 
*EBpaiy ; Edcr), one of the towns of Judah m 
the extrainc south, and on the holders of Edom 
(Josh. XV. 21). No trace of it has been discovered 
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in modern times, unless, ns has been suggested, it is 
identical with Akad, by a tniiispusition of letters. 

2. CEStp, A,W<r). A Ta'vite of the family of Me- 
iTiri, in the time of David (1 Chr. xxiii. 2:1, .\xiv. 
30). [G.] 

E'DES CHJats; 1 Esdr. ix. 35. [Ja- 

DAU.] 

ED'NA C'ESva, ». e. pleasure ; Anna), 

the wife of liagucl (Tob. vii. 2, 8, 14, 16 ; x. 12; 
xi. 1). [B. F. W.] 

EDOM, IDUME'A, orlDUMAE'A (Dh«, 
red; N. T. *lliovfMtia, only in Mai'k iii. 8). 

I'he name Kdom was given to Esau, the iirst- 
boni son of Inuic, and twin brother of Jacob, when 
he sold his bii-thiight to the latter for a meat of 
Icntile pottage. The peculiar colour of the pottage 
gave rise to the name ?Jdom, which signifies ** red.** 
“ And Esui said to Jacob, Feed me, I pmy thee, 
with tliat same red jxittage ; for 1 am faint ; tlunc- 
forc was his name called Kdom” (Gen. xxv. 20*34). 
'fhe country which the I.ord subsequently gave to 
Esau was hcuc^called the ** field of Kdom ” (iTI^ 
D’nE, Gen. xxxii. 3), or “ land of Edom ” 

D'nK, Gen. xxxvi. 16; Nuin. xxxiii. 37). l*io- 
bably its physical aspect may have ha«l something 
to do with this. The Easterns have alwa 5 ’s been, 
and to the present day are, .iccnstomeil to apply 
names descrqdivc of the localities, 'fhe ruddy hue 
of the mountiun-range given to Ksau would at otux» 
suggest the w'd^d Edom, and cause it to l)e pre- 
ferred to the bettor-known Esau. The latter was 
also <icoasionally used, as in Obad. 8, 9, 19 ; and in 
21, we have “ the Mount of Esiiu” (1^ "liTnE). 

Edom was pieviously called Mount Sdr 
t'Wfged; Gen. .xxxii, 3, xxxvi. 8), fiom Seir the 
progenitor of the Boiites (Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 2U- 
22). The name Seir was perhaps adopted on ac- 
count of its lieijig descriptive of the “ rugged ” cha- 
racter of the tenitoiy. Josephus (Anf. i. 18, §1) 
confounds the words Seir and Esou, and seems to 
aflinn that the n;une Seir was also derived from 
Isaac’s son ; but this idea is opposed to the express 
statement of Moses (Gen, xiv. 6). The original 
inhabitants of the countiy were called Ilontcs, 
from ffori, the gimidson of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 20, 
22), because tliat name was descriptive of their 
habits as “ Troglwlytos,” or ** dwellers in caves ” 
('in, HORITKS). Timna, the daughter of Seir 
and aunt of Hori, became concubine to Kliphaz, 
Esau’s oldest son, and hare to him Amalek, the 
progenitor of the Amalakitcs (Gen. xxxvi. 12, 20, 
22). Immediately after the death of Isaac, Esau 
left Canaan and took possession of Mount Seir (Gen. 
XXXV. 28, xxxx'i. 6, 7, 8). When his descendants 
increased they extirpated the Hoiites, and adopted 
their habits as well as their countiy (Dcut, ii. 12 ; 
Jer. xlix. 16; Ohal. 3, 4). 

The boundaries of Edom, though not directly, 
are yet incidentally defined with tolerable distinct- 
ness in the Bible. 'J'he countiy lay along the 
route pursued by the Israelites from the peninsula 
of Sinai to Kiulehh-liarnca, and thence Imck again 
to Einth (Dent. i. 2, ii. 1>8) ; that is, along the 
east side of the great valley of Arabali. It reached 
south wal'd as far as Elath, which stood at the 
northern end of the gulf of Elath, and was the sea- 
IXM't of the Edomites ; but it does not seem to have 
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extended farther, as the Israelites on passing Elath 
sti'iick out eastwm'd into the desert, so ns to pass 
round the laud of Edom (Dent. ii. 8). On the 
noi*th of Kdom lay the territory of Moab, through 
which the Isiac'lites were also prcveiiteil fiom going, 
and were therefore compelled to go from Kadesh 
by tli(‘ southern extremity of Kdom (Judg. xi. 17, 
18 ; 2 K. iii. 6-9). The lioundary between Moab 
and Kdom appears to hax'obec‘n the “brook Zered” 
(Dent. ii. 13, 14, 18), probably the modern Wady- 
el-Ahsy, which still divides the provinces of Kerak 
(Moab) and Jebal (Gebalene). But Kdom was 
wholly a mountainous country. “Mount Seir” 
(Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 8, 9 ; Dc-ut. i. 2, ii. 1, 5, &c.) 
}md“tho Mount of Esau” (Ol>ad. 8, 9, 19, 21), 
are names often given to it in the Bible, while 
Josephus and later writers called it Gebalene (“tlio 
mountainous”). This shows that it only embraced 
the narrow mountainous tract (about 100 miles 
long by 20 broad) extending along the eastern side 
of the Arabah from the northern end of the gulf of 
Elath to neai' the southei n end of the Dead Sea. A 
glance at the more modern divisions and names 
ex>rroborates this view. Josephus divides Kdom, 
or Idumaea, into two provinces ; the one he calls 
Gobolitis (TofioKlris), and the otlier Amalehitis 
{^Ant. ii. 1, §2). The foimer is Edom Proper, or 
Mount Seir; the latter is the region soulh of Pa- 
lestine now called the desert of et-lVi, or “ Wan- 
dering,” originally occupied by the Ainalekitcs 
(Num. xiii. 29 ; 1 Sam. xv. 1-7, xxvii. 8), but 
arterwartis, as we shall see, possessed by the Edom- 
ites. Eusebius also gives the name Gabalcnc, or 
Gebalene, as identiciU with Edom {Oimn, s. v. 
Seir, Idnuwea, Allas, &c.), ntul in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch the woixl Gabla is substituted for AViV 
in Dcut. xxxiii. 2. Gebalene is the Greek form of 
the Hebrew Gehal mountain), and it is still 
retained in the Arabic Jehdl mountains) » 

The mountein range of Edom is at present divided 
into two districts. The not them is called Jebiil, 
It la^iiis at Wady-el-AJisy (the ancient biook Ze- ^ 
red), which separates it from Kerak (the ancient 
Moiib), and it teiminates at or near Pctia. The 
southern district is called esh-Sherah, a name 
which, though it resembles, bears no radiesd lebi- 
tion to the Hebrew Seir. 

The physical geography of Edom is somewhat 
peculiar. Along the western base of the mountain- 
nuige are low calcareous hills. 'Fo these siiceecd 
lofty masses of igneous rock, chiefly poiphyry, over 
which lies re<l and variegatwl sandstone in iiTogiilar 
ridges and abiiipt cliils, with deep ravines between. 
The latter strata give the mountains their most 
striking features and remai'kable colours. The 
average elevation of the summits is about 2000 feet 
al)Ove the sea. Along the ca.stcm side runs an 
almost unbroken limestone ridge, a thousand feet 
or more higher than the other. This ridge sinks 
down with an easy slope into the plateau of the 
Arabian desert. While Edom is thus wild, nigged, 
and almost inaccessible, the deep glens and flat 
tci-races along the mountain sides are covered with 
rich soil, from which trees, shrubs, and flowers now 
spring up luxuriantly. No contrast could be greater 
than that between the baie, patched plains on the 
east and west, and the ruddy cliils, and veidant, 
flower-sptingled glens and temwjes of Edom. This 
illustiates Bible topography, and reconciles seem- 
ingly discordant statements in the snered volume. 
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While the posterity of E^uu dwelt amid rocky fitht- 
nesses and on mountain heights, making their 
houses like the eyries of eagles, and living by their 
Bwoi-d (Jer. xlix. Iti ; Gen. xxvii.40), yet Isaac, in 
his prophetic blessing, promised his disappointed 
sou that his dwelling should be “ of the fatness of 
the eai-th, and of the dew of heiivcn liom above" 
(Gen. xxvii. .‘i9). Some other ])assages ol‘ Scripture 
are jdso illustrated by a glance at the towering pi*e- 
eipices and peaks of Kdom. The bolder of the 
Ainorites was from “ the ascent of scoi pious {Ak- 
rabbim), from the rock" — that is, from the iwiky 
boundary of Edom (Judg. i. 30). And we read that 
Ainaziah, after the conquest of Seir, took ten thou- 
sand of the captives to the “ top of the cliff," and 
thence east them down, dashing them all to pieces 
(2 Chr. XXV. 11, 12). 

The ancient capital of Edom was Boznih [Boz- 
itAll], the site of which is most probably marked 
by the village of Bmcireh^ near the noithern boiffer, 
about 25 miles south of Kerak (Gen. xxxvi. 33 ; la. 
xvviv. 6, Ixiii. 1; Jer. xlix. 13,22). But Sela, 
better known by its Greek, name Petia, appears to 
have been the priiicipil sti-onghold in the days of 
Ainaziah (IJ.C. 838 ; 2 K. xiv. 7 ; see Pktra). 
Elatli, and its neighbour Ezion-geber, were the sea- 
ports; they were eapturetl by king David, and here 
Solomon equip|jt»d his merchant-fleet (2 Sam. viii. 
14; 1 rC. ix. 26). 

When the kingdom of Israel began to dc<‘linc, the 
Edomites not only reconquered their lost cities, but 
made frequent inroa<ls U|>on southern Palestine 

K. xvi, 0; whcie Edomites and not Syrians 
\Ammcans) is evidently tlio true leading; 2 Ghr. 
XNviii. 17). Jt was piobably on account of these 
attacks, and of their luihing with the Chaldeans 
against the Jews, that the Edomites were so fear- 
fully denounced by tlie lab'r prophets (Ob. 1 s(j. ; 
Jer. xlix. 7 sq. ; Ezek, xxv. 12 sq., xxxv. 3 sq.). 
During the Captivity they ailvmiced westwaixl, oc- 
cupied the whole ten itovy of their brethren the 
AinalekitAS (Gen. xxxvi. 12; 1 Sam. xv. 1 sq.; 
Joseph. Ant, li. 1, §2), and even took possession of 
many towns in southein Palestine, iiirludiiig He- 
bron (Joseph. Ant, xii. 8, §G ; B. ./. iv. 9, §7 ; 
c, Apion. ii. 10). The name Edom, or rather its 
Greek form, Idumaea, w\u» now given to the coun- 
try lying between the valley of Arabah and the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Thus Josephus writes 
{Ant, v. 1 , §22 ) — ** the lot of Simeon iiiduded that 
p.!!! of Idumea which boi’dered u^Kin Egyjit and 
Aifibia;” and though this is tiue it does not eoii- 
tradiet the language of Scripture — “ 1 will not give 
you of their land, no, not so much as a footbieadth, 
because I have given Mount Seir unto Esau for a 
possession" (Deut. ii, .5), Not a fwitbveadth of 
Edom Proper, or Mount Seir, wtis ever given to the 
Jews, Jerome also (in Gbad,) says that the Edom- 
it(Vi jxissessetl the whole country from Eleuther- 
ojMilis to IVtra and Elath ; iui*d Komaii aiitliq|g 
soinetiincs give the name Idumaea to .all I'alestilli^ 
and even call the Jews Idiimaoaus (Virg, Georg, 
hi. 12; Jiiveti. viii. 160; Maitial. ii. 2). 

While Idumaea thus extended westwanl, E<lom 
Pioper was taken possession of by the Nnbathc?ans, 
an Ambian tinbe, descended from Nebaiotl^ Ish- 
macl’s oldest son arnl Esau's brother-in-law (Gen. 
xxv. 13; I Chr. i. 29; Gen. xxxvi. 3). The Na- 
batheaiis were a powerful people, and hehl a great 
pul; of southern Arabia (Josh. Ant, i. 12, §4). 
They took Pcti.i and established Ihemselvca there 
at least three eviituiies before Christ, for Antigonus, 
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one of the sueccssors of Alexander the Great, after 
conquering l*alestine, sent tvro expeditions against 
the Nabatheans in Petra (Diod. Sic. 19). This 
people, leaving off their nomad habits, settled 
down amid the mountains of Edom, engagi4 in 
commerce, and founded the little kingdom called 
by Koman writers Arcdfia Petraea, which embraced 
nearly the same territory as the ancient Edom. 
Some of its monaix'hs took the name Aretns (2 Macc. 
V. 8; Joseph. Ant, xiii. 15, §1, 2; xiv. 5, §l)f 
and some Obodas (Joseph. Ant, xiii. 13, §5). 
Aretas, king of Arabia, was father-in-law of He- 
rod Antipas (Matt. xiv. 3, and it Was ^ the 
same who captuied the city of Damascus and held 
it at the time of Paul’s conver.sion (2 Cor. xi. 32 ; 
Acts ix. 2.5). The kingdom of Arabia was finally 
subdued by the Uomnns m a.d. 105. Under the 
Romans the transport tmde of the Nabatheans in- 
creased. Roads were eonstnieted through the 
moiintain-deiiles from Elath on the coast to Petra, 
and thence northward and westwaul. Traces of them 
still remain, with ruinous military st.*itions at inter- 
vals, and thlleii milestones of the times of Trajan 
and Marcus Aurelius (7 Virfini/cc Tables; Laboidc's 
Voyage; Burckhardt's Syria^ ppi^ 374, 419; Irby 
and M.-inglcs’ Travels^ pp. .‘>71, 377, 1st ed.). To 
the Nabatheans Peti-a o\%cs those gi'cat monuments 
\vbi<‘h are still the wonder of the world. 

When the Jewish poWer revived under the war- 
like Asmoiiean princ'es, that section of Idiim.'iea 
which lay south of Palestine fell into their hands. 
Jndns Maccsibacns captured Hebron, Marissa, and 
Ashdod; and John Hyreanus compelled the iti- 
Imbibints oi the whole region to conform to Jew- 
i.sh law (.Joseph. Ant, xii. 8, §6, xiii. 9, §2; 
1 Macc. V. 65, 68). Tlie country was hencefoith 
governed by Jewish prelects ; one of these, Aiiti- 
ptter, an Idumaean by birth, liccamc, through the 
friendship of the Roman emperor, procurator of all 
.Judaea, and his son was Herod the Gicat, King 
of the .Tews” (.Joseph. Ant, xiv. 1, §3, 8, §5, xv. 
7, §9, xvii. 11, §4). 

Early in the Christian era Edom Projicr was in- 
cluded by gcographei-s in I5ilestine, but in the lifth 
century a new division was minde of the whole 
country \\\toPaliiestina PrimafSccurulaf and Tertui. 
The last erabvac.ed Edom and some neighbouring 
provinces, and when it became an ecidcsiastical di- 
vision its metropolis was J’etia. In the seventh 
century the MohanimiHlun conquest gave a death- 
blow to the commerce and prosperity of Edom. 
Under the withering influence of Molininniedan 
rule the gicat cities fell to ruin, and the country 
became a desert. I’hc followers of the false i»rophet 
were here, as elsewhere, the instruments in God’s 
hands for the execution of His judgments. “ Thus 
saith the l.oid Gtxl, Behold, O Mount »Seir, I am 
against thee, and I will make thee most desolate. 
I will lay thy cities waste, and when the whole 
earth rejoiceth i will make thee desolate. ... I will 
tnnki’' Mount Seir most desolate, and cut off from it 

him tliat jwsseth out ainl liim tluit returiieth 

J will make thee peipetiuol desolations, and thy cities 
shall not return, and ye shall know that I am the 
Lonl ” (Ezek. xxxv. 3, 4, 7. 9, 14). 

The Crusadei>. made seveial expeditions into 
Kdom, peiietr.'iting as liir as Petra, to which they 
gave the name it still bears, Wuly ** Valley 

of Moses" {Ocsta Dei per Franc, pj). 405, 518, 
555, 581). On a commanding height alxiut 12 
miles nortl) of Petra tliey built a strong fortress 
calleil Moiis Kegalis, now Shdbck {Gesta Bei, p. 
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611). At that tiniL* no little wmn known uf the 
geography of the country that the Criisiulcrs occu- 
pied and foi tilled Kcrak (Llic ancient Kir Moab) 
under the irupi es‘?ion tliat it was the site «)f IVtra. 

From that time until the present century Edom 
remained an unknown lainl. In the year 1812 
Biirckhardt entered it from tlie north, passed Mown 
tlirough it, and discovered the wondeiVul ruins of 
IVtia. In 1828 Labordc, prot'eiMiing northward 
from Akahah through the del lies of Edom, also 
visited l*etra, and brought away a portfolio of 
splendid di'awings, which proved that the descrip- 
tions of Burckhardt had not been exaggerated. 
Many have since followed the footsteps of the first 
e\plorei-s, and a trip to Petia now tbnns a n«x%saiy 
pait of the easteni traveller’s grand tour. 

For the ancient geography of Edom consult Re- 
fandi Palaestim, pp. 48, 66 sq., 78, 82 ; for the 
history mid commeice of tlie Nabathoans, Vincent’s 
Commerce uml i^ariqulion of the Ancients^ vol. li.; 
for the present state of the country and descriptions 
of Petra, Burckhai^t's Travels i?i SyriUf l.alionlc’s 
Voyaffi', Robinson’s JiihHcnl Researches^ Poriers 
Handbook for Syria and Palestine. [J. L. P.] 

EDOMrTJiS ('Ohx, pi.; im.l *33 

Dcut. ii. 4 ; ’l5ov/xa7oi), the desceudniits of 
Esiu, or Edom. [Edom.] Esau bettUnl in Mount 
S(‘ir iininediately after the d(*atii of his father Isaac 
(( len. xxxvi, 0, 8). Before that time, however, he 
had occasionally visit«^l, and even reriiled in, tluit 
countiy; for it was to the “land of Seir” .lacob 
sent mohsengeis to acquaint his brother of his ar- 
rival from Padaii-aram ((>en. xxxii. 3). The Edom- 
ites soon became a numerous and powerful nation 
(lien, xxxvi. I sq.). Their tiret fonn of goveni- 
meiit appeals to have resembled that of the moflein 
Bedawln ; each tribe or clan having a jietty < liief or 

sheikh “Duke” in the A. V., Gen. xxxvi. 

15). The Ilorites, who inhabited Mount Seir from 
an early peri«»d, and among wdiom the Edomites 
still lived, had their sheikhs also (Gen, xxxvi. 29 
sq.). At a later period, ]iiobably when the Edom- 
ites began a war of extei iiiiiiatioii against the Hor- 
ites, they felt the necessity of united action under 
one comjK'tent leader, and then a king was chosen, 
'fhe names of eight of their kings are given in the 
book of CJenesi.s (xxxvi. 31-39), with their native 
cities, from which it appears that one of them was 
a foreigner (“ Saul of Kehoboth-by-the-river”), or, 
at least, that his family were lesklent in a foreign 
city. (See also 1 Chr. i. 43-50.) Against the 
Ilorites the childien of Edom were completely suc- 
cessful. Having either extemiinatcil or expidlwl 
them they occupied tlieir whole countiy (Dent, ii, 
12). A .statement made in Gen. xxxvi. 31, .serves 
to llx the peiiod of the dynjusty of the eight kings. 
Tliey “ reigned in the land of Edom befoie theix* 
n-igned any king over the childien of Israel;” that 
is, hefoic the time of )\Ioses, who may lie regained 
as the fiist virtual king of Israel (comp, lieut. 
xxxiii. 5; Ex. xviii. 16-19). Other circiunshmces, 
however, prove that thougli the Edomite kings had 
the chief command, yet the old patriarchal govern- 
ment by sheikhs of tribes was still retained. Most 
of the large tribes of Bedawin at the pi e‘«ent <hiy 
have one chief, with the title of Kmir^ xvho t<ik<» 
the lead iii any great emergency ; while each divi- 
sion of the tube enjoys peri<*ct independence under 
its own .sheikh. it woultl .seem to have been 
with the Edomites. lasts of duties (or sheikhs^ 
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ara given both before and after the kings 
(Gen. xxxvi. 15, sq. ; 1 Chr. i. 51 sip), and in the 
triumphant song of Isiael over the engulphed host 
of Pharaoh, when describing the eil'ect this Icarful 
act of divine vengeance would prwluce on tlu* siir- 
roimding nations, it is said — “ Then the d\dies of 
Edom shall be amazed” (Ex. xv. 15), while, only 
a lew yeius aftei wards, Moses “.sent mes.sengeis 
fiom Kadesh unto the kuuj of Edom ” to 

.ask permission to pass through iii.s country (Jndg. 
xi. 17). 

Esau’s bitter hatred to his biother Jacob for 
fiaiidulently obtaining his blesring appoais to have 
been inherited by his latest jiostciity. 'flie Edom- 
ites peremptorily icfused to permit the Isiaelites to 
pass thraiigli their land, thougli addressed in the 
most friendly teims — “ thus saitli thy biother 
Israel” (Klim. XX. 14) — and though a.ssuied that 
they would neither drink of their watcis nor ticb- 
jiass on their fields oi \ineyanls (ver. 17). The 
Israelites were expHvssly eoininaiuhHl by God neither 
to resent this conduet, nor even to enteitain feelings 
of hatred to the Edomites (Dent. ii. 4, 5, xxiii. 7). 
The Edomites did not attempt actual hostilities, 
though they prapai-ed to icsist hy foice any iiitiu- 
sion (Num. xx. 20). Their neigliboui s and bi et In cri 
(Gen. xxxvi. 12), the Ainalekitcs, weie piobaMy 
urged on by them, and piovetl the eailicst aiul 
most determined opjxnienls of the Israelites during 
their jouiney through the wilderness (Ex xvii 8, y). 

For a piTiod of 400 yeais we hear no ni(»ie ot 
the Edomit(‘S. They weie then attackwl afid «le- 
feateni by Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 47). Some foity ye.iis 
later David ovci threw their aimy in the “ Valley 
of Salt,” and his general, Joab, following up the 
victoiy, destroyed luvuly the whole male pojuila- 
tion ( 1 K. xi. 15, 16), mid ])lac(Ml Jewish gaiiiMtiis 
in all the stronghohls of Edom (2 Sam. viii. I.'J, 
14 ; In vcr. 13 the Meh. should evidently be 
instead of D'IN ; comp. 14 ; 2 K. xiv. 7 ; and 
Jos. Ant, xdi, 5, §4). In honour of that victory 
UiePsalmist-waiiior may have penned the words in 
P.s. lx. 8, “ over Edom will I ca.st my shoe.” Ha- 
diul, a member -of the royal family of Edom, made 
his csi a}ie with a few followers to Egypt, xvheie In* 
was kindly received by Pharaoh. After the dcatli 
of David he icturned, and tried to excite his coun- 
trymen to rebellion against Lsracl, but failing in 
the attempt he w'ent on to Syria, wheie he became 
one of Stiloinou’s greatest enemies (IK. xi. 14-22 ; 
•Joseph. Ant, viii. 7, §6), The Edomites continued 
subject to Israel from this time till the reign of 
Jehushnjihat (n.C. 914), when they attempted to 
invade Israel in conjunction with Amnion and 
Moab, but weie miiaculously destroyed in the 
x'ulley of Beiachah (2 Chr. xx. 22). A few years 
later they revolted against Jehoram, elected a king, 
imd for half a ceil tmy retaineil their independence 
^ Chr. xxi. 8). They were then attacked by 
Amazinh, 10,000 weie slain in battle, Sela, thoir 
great .stionghohl, Avas captured, and 10,000 more 
weie dashed to pieces by the conqueror Irom the 
clifls th.at si4iTound the city (2 K. xiv. 7 ; 2 Chr. 
XXV. y, 12). Yet the Israelites were never able 
ag;\iu completely to subdue them (2 Chr. xxviii. 
17). When Kebuchnduezzar be.sii*ged Jeru.salein 
the Edomites joined him, and took an active part 
in the plunder of the city and slaughter of the yoov 
Jews. Their cruelty at that time seems to be spe- 
cially retcrml to in the 137th I’sahu - “Reineinher 
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0 Lonl, the children of ICdom in the (biy of Jerii- 
halein ; who said, Ihue it, llsize it, even to the 
foundation theieof." As the lirst put of Is:uic*s 
prophetic blessing to Ksau — “ the elder sliall serve 
l.he younger” — was fulfilled in the long subjection 
of the Kdomites to the kings of Isiael, so now the 
stHiond pait Wius also fulfilled — “It shall come to 
pihs when thou shalt have the dominion that thou 
shalt bioak his yoke from off thy neck” (den. 
wvii. 40). It was on account of these acts of 
cruelty committed u|)Ou the Jews in the day of 
their calamity that the Kdomites weie so feartully 
denounc<j<l by the later prophets (Is. xxxiv. 5-8, 
Ixiii. 1-4; Jer. xlix. 17 ; I. am. iv. ill ; Kzek. xxv. 
13, 14; Am. i. 11, 1‘2; Obad. 10 sq.). 

On the conquest of Judah by the llabylouians, 
the Mdonntes, probably in lewaid for theii seiwices 
dining the war, were permitted to settle in south- 
ern I’alostiije, and the whole plateau between it and 
Egypt ; blit they wcie about tlie same time driven 
nut of Edom Proper by the Nabatheans.[EDOM;NA- 
HA’niKANS.J For moio than four centuries they 
rontinued to prosper, and letainud their new pos- 
sessions with the exception of a few towns which 
the Peisian monarchs compelled tlu'in to restoie 
ti> the Jews after the captivity. But dming the 
warlike rule of the Maccabees they were again 
completely subilued, and even forced to conform 
to Jewish laws and rites (.Joseph. Ant. xii. 8, 
§fi, Mil. 9, §1 ; 1 Macc. v. (15), and submit to 
the goveiiimeiit of Jewish preft*cts. The Edom- 
ites were now iiicoi pointed with the Jewish nation, 
and the whole piovince was often termed by Gie<‘k 
and h'oinan wi iters Tdnm'ien (I’tol. Gcog.v. IG; 
Mar. iii. 8). Atrording to the ceremonial law an 
Edomite W'as received into “the congregation of 
the Lord” — that is, to .all the rites luid privilege.s 
of a Jew — ia the tliird gi'neration ** (Deut. xxiii. 
8). Antipiter, a clever .'ind oj.afty Idumauan, .mjc- 
ceediHl, thioiigh Eoinaii influence, in obtaining the 
government of Judaea ’(Joseph. Ant. xiv. 8, §5), 
II is oldest son, riiasaidiis, he m«ade govcinor of 
.lei'Usalem, and to his second son Herod, then only 
in liis ITith year, he gave the piovince of Galilee, 
lleiod, afterwanls named t/io Orckit, was ap]»oiiitctl 
“king of the Jews** by a deciee of the Koiiiau 
waiate (u.O. .17 ; Joseph. Anl. xiv. 14, §5; Matt, 
ii. 1). Immediately belbrc the siege of Jeiusalein 
hy Titus, in consequence of the influence of .John 
of (tirohala, ‘29,000 Iduinacan.s were admitted to 
the Holy Oity, which they lilleil with Kiblieiy and 
blootlshetl (Jo.seph. B. J. iv. 4 and .'i). From this 
time the Edomifes, as a .sejiaiate jieople, <lisapjK?ar 
from fhe page of history, tliough tlie name Idumaea 
still continued to be applied to the conntiy south of 
Palestine as late as the timeof Jeiorne {in Obtul.'). 

Tlie cliaiactei* of tlie Edomites was drawn by 
Isaac ill hi.s proplictic blessing to Esau — “ By thy 
swoid shalt thou live” ^(Jeii. .\x\ii. 40 j. War 
and rapine weie the only profe-ssion-s of the Edom- 
ites. By the sword they got Mount Seir — by 
the sword they exterminated the lIoiit(*s — by the 
swoid they long battled with their brethren of 
Isiael, ami finally broke off theii* yoke — by the 
swoni they won southern Palestine — and by the 
swoul they iierformed the last act in their long his- 
toric drama, massacred the guai'ds in the temple, 
and pillaged the city of Jerusalem. 

Little is known of their religion ; but that little 
shows them to have been idolatrous. It is probable 
that EsaiPs marrlTge with the “ diiughti‘i*s of Ca- 
naan/* who “ were a grief of mind” to his father! 


and mother (Gen. xxvi. 34, 35), induced liim to 
embi'ace their religion, and when Esau and his fol- 
io wera took possession of Mount Seii* they seem to 
have followed the practice common among uinrieiit 
nations of adopting the eoiintiy's gods, for we read 
that Ainaziah, king of Judah, after his conquest of 
the Edomites, “ brought the gods of the children ot 
Seir, and set them up to be his gods** (‘i Chr. xxv. 
14, 15, ‘20). Josephus also refers to both the idols 
and priests of the Idumaeiuis {Ant. xv. 17, §0). 

The habits of the Idiimaeaiis were singular. Tlie 
Horiies, their preileccssoi s in Mount Seir, were, as 
their nam% implies, tro(flod>/les, or dwelliys in 
caves; ami tlie Edomites seem to have .'idopb'd 
their dwellings .ns well as tlieir roiuitiy. Jeicmiah 
and Ol).ndiali both h|H*ak of them .ns “ dwelling in 
the clefts of the rocks,” and making their liubita- 
tions high in the dills, like the eyries of eagles 
(Jer. xlix. l(>; Ohnd, 3, 4), l.nnguage which is 
strikingly illustrated by a 8nr\ey of tlie monutains 
and glens of Edom. Eveiywheie we meet with 
cavi^ .and grottoes hewn in the soft sandstone 
strata. Those at I’etra aie well known. | Pj:tra.] 
Their form aivi airangements show that most of 
Uiom were originally intmidud for habiLitions. 
They have closets luid rece.ssc'. suitable for family 
uses, and many have windows. The nature of the 
rock and the form of the cliffs made excav.ntion an 
easier work than election, besides the additional 
smirity, comfort, and peini.anence of such abo*lc.s. 
Indeal tlieie is leuson to believe that the com- 
meicial Nabntheans weic the liist w’ho introduced 
buildings into Edom. It is woithy of remaik also 
that the Edomites, when they took jx>sse.ssion of 
southern Palestine, follow'ed even there their old 
mode cf life, and excavated caves ami giottf»rs 
everywhere through the ix)untry. So Jerome in 
his Commentaiy on Olwidiah writes — “ Omnis Aitit- 
tralis t'cgio fdumacomm dc Elciithero^}oli iisqm ad 
Petmm ct Ailatn {haec eU piisscsitio Nsau) in .sjtc- 
cnbns hubitatiuncidas Jaxhet : et propter ni/nim 
cahres soils, f/nia meridiana profsimua est, subter- 
raneis twjnriis iditur,** During a \ isit to this 
r«^ion in 18.57 the writer of this aiticle had an 
oppoitunity of in.s]M;cting a large number of these 
caverns, and has no hesitation m lankiiig them 
among the most remaikable of their kind in the 
world. [ELKUTiihlioi'Ol.is.] The natiiie of the 
climate, the dryue..s of the soil, and tlieir gre.it 
.•dze, K'mier tlieni healthy, plca.s-int, and commo- 
dious habitations, while their scx'iiiity made them 
sjiecially suitable to a conntiy exposed in eveiy age 
to iuce-vvint attacks of robbeis. [J. L. I’.j 

ED'REI, 1. C'yi’IR ; *E8porii/, .ami *T.Bpatv ; 
Euseb. Omni. ASpailb ; Arab, 

two capital cities of Bashan (Niim. xxi. .‘1.3; Dent, 
i. 4, iii. 10; Josh. xii. 4). In Scripture it is only 
meiitioiKMl ill comicxion with the a ictory gained by 
the Israelites over the Amorites under Og their 
king, and the tinritoiy thus acqiiirod. ^^ot a single 
allusion is made to it in the subsequent lii.story «>f 
(Jod*s people, though it waus within the territoiy 
allotted to the half tribe of Man.a.sseh (Niim. xxxii. 
.33), and it continued to be a large and important 
city down to the seventh century of our era. 

The ruins of this aiicicut city, still boaiitig the 
name Edr*a, stand on a rocky promontory which 
projects from the S.W. comer of the l.ejah. f Ali- 
(KHi.] 'I’lie site is a stimigo one — without water, 
without access, except over rocks and through de- 
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files all but impracticable. Strength and security 
seem to have been tlic gi'and objects in view. The 
rocky promontory is about a mile and a half wide 
by two miles and a half long ; it has an elevation 
of from twenty to thirty feet above the plain, 
which spic.'uls out from it on each side, fiat iut a 
sea, and of uire fertility. The rains are nearly 
three miles in cii-cumfercnce, and have a strange 
wild look, rising up in black shattered masses fiom j 
the midst of a wildeiuess of black rocks. A num* ‘ 
ber of the old houses still remain ; they are low, | 
massive, and gloomy, and some of fhem are half | 
buried beneath heaps of rubbish.. In these the pi*e- ^ 
sent inhabitints reside, selecting such apartments as , 
are best fitted for comfort and security. The short ' 
Greek inscriptions which are here an(ktbcio seen | 
over the doora prove that the houses .are at least as 
old as the time of Homan dominion. Edr*a was at ‘ 
one time .adorned with a considerable number ofj 
public edifices,^ but time and the chances of war | 
have letl most* of them shapeless lieups of ruin, j 
Many Greek inscrijitioiis .ara met with ; tlie gieater | 
jvirt of them aic of the Christian age, and of no 
historic value. ' 

The identity of this site with the Kdrei of .Scrip- 
ture lias been questioned by many writers, who 
follow the doubtful testimony of lOusehiiih {Onom. 
s. V. Eaiirci and Astat'oth)^ and jilace the capital 
of Basluui at the modein a few iiuleH faither 

south. The following rejtsons h.ave induced the 
prehcnt writer to regaid hAh‘\i as the ii iie site of 
Kdrei. 1st. The situation is such as would na- 
turally he selected for a capital city in e.uly and 
traiihloiis limes by the luleis of a warlike na- 
tion. The principles of foitification weie then 
little known, and consequently towns and villages 
were built on the tops of hills or in the niiilst of 
rocky huitiies.scs. The advantages of Kdr\t in this 
respect aic seen at a glanee. /VrV*, on the other 
hand, lies in the open eounti y, without any natural 
advantages, exposed to the atlai’k of eveiy invader. ' 
It is ditiicult to believe that the wailike Hephaims 
would have erected a loyal city in Mieh a position. 
2iid. The dwellings of Kdr^a ^losbess all the eharac- 
teristics of i emote .antiijuity — massive walls, stone 
roofs, stone iloors. 3i <1. The name Kdi ei, “ strength,” 
is not only descriptive of the site, hut it coire- 
spouds more exactly to the Arabic Edr\i than to 
J)er*a. lu opfiositiou to these we have the state- 
ment in Kusehius that Ediei was in his day c^dlnl 
Adara, and was 24 Homan miles from Bostra. 
There can be tio doubt that he refera to Iter a, 
which, ns lying on a gieat load, avas better known 
to him than Edr^a^ and thus he was iinl hastily to 
identify it with Edici. 

It is probable that Edrei did not lemain long in 
])oshession of the Israelites. M.ay it not be tfiat 
they abandoned it iii coiiseqrtence of its jiosition 
within the hoideis of a wild region infc'.tiHl by 
numerous iohl)cr bands? The Lcjah is tlie ancient 
Argob, and^apiiears to have been the stronghold of 
the Geshurites; and they perhajv. suhse(^uently 
occupied Edrei (.losh. xii, 4, Ti). The monuments 
now existing show that it must have been an im- 
portant town fioin the time the Homans took pos- 
session of IWian; and that it, and not IkrUf was 
the episcojial city of Aduui, which ranked next to j 
Bostra (Heland, /*«/. pp. 219, 22.1, 548). In A.D, ■ 
1142, the Cnisadeis under Baldwin HI. made a i 
foddeii attack upon Adrna, then ]wpularly called 
• Cioitas Benmrdi de Btnmfns, but they eiu-ounteiipd ! 
anch obstacles in the difficult natuie of the ground| . 
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the scarcity of water, and the valour of the inh:i> 
bitants, that they were compelled to retre:it. At 
the time of the visit of the present writer in 1851- 
the population amounted to about fifty families, ot 
which .some eight or ten were Christian, and the re.st 
Mohammedan. A full account of the history and 
antiquities of Edrei is given in I’orter’s Five Years 
in Damasens, vol. ii. pp. 220 sq., and Ilandboak for 
SjfiHft and Palestine^ pp. 532 sq. See also Burck- 
hardt's Travels in Si/ria, pp. 57 sq. ; Bucking- 
ham's Travels among the Arab TriheSt p. 274. 

2. A town of noithem Palestine, .allotted to the 
tribe of Nnphtali, mid situnterl near Kedesh. It is 
only once mentioned in Scrij»ture (Josh. xix. 37). 
The name signifies “ strength,” or a “ stronghohi.” 
About two miles south of Kedesh is a conical reeky 
hill ctollcd Tell Khuraihch, the “ Tell of the luin 
with some remains of .ancient laiildings on fhe 
summit and a rock-hewn tomb in its side. It is 
evidently im old site, and it may be tlwit of the 
long-lost Edrei. The strength of tlie position, and 
its nearness to Kedesh, give probability to the sui)- 
)K)sition. Dr. Hobinson {Pibl. lies. vol. iii. p. 365) 
suggests the identity of Tell KJiuntiheli with lla/oi . 
For the ohji'ctions to this tlieory .sec Poitci’s Jftnid- 
boo/i for Sgria ami PakbUney p. 442. [J. L. P.J 

EDUCATION. Although nothing is inoie 
csirefully mcidcatc<l in tho Law than the duty ot 
panmts to teach their childien its precepts and 
piinciplG^ (Ex. xii. 26, xiii. 8, 14; Dent. iv. 5, 9, 

10, vi. 2, 7, 20, \i. 19, 21; Acts xxii. 3; 2 
Tim. lii. 15; Hist, of ►Susanna, 3 ; Joseph, v, Ap. 

11. Ifi, 17, 25), yet there is little trace .among 
the Hebrews in emlicr times of education in any 
other subjects. 'I’he wisdom, tlieiclore, .and in- 
struction, of which so much is sniil in the Book of 
Piovcihs, is to he mideistood chiefly of moral and 
religious discipline, impartial, aecoiding to the di- 
rcxjtion of the Law, by the teaching and under the 
example of p.areuts (I’lov. i. 2, 8, ii, 2, 10, iv. 1, 
7,20, viii. 1, ix. 1, 10, xii. 1, xvi. 22, xvii. 24, 
xxxi.). Implicit exceptions to this statement m.ay 
perhaps he found in the instances of Mases himself, 
who w.as brought up in all Kgyjitian learning 
(Acts vli. 22) ; of the writer of the book of Job, 
who was evidently well versed in natural liistory 
.and in the astionomy of the day (Job xxxviii. 31, 
xxxix. xl. xii.) ; of Daniel .and his (sunjinnions in 
csipti^ity (Dan. i. 4, 17); and al>ove all, in the 
intellectual gifts and acquirements of Solomon, 
which were even more renowned th.an his political 
greatness (I K. iv. 29, 34, x. 1-9; 2 Chr. ix. 
1-8), .and the memory of wliich has, with mneli 
ex{u;ger.ation, been widely pieserveil iu Orient.al 
tradition. 'I’he statement made above may, liow- 
ever, in all probability be taken as representing 
the chief ain^ of ordinary Hebrew education, both 
at the time when the Law was hc^t obseiTcd, .and 
also when, after periods of national decline fioin the 
Mosaic standard, attempts were ma/le by monatx:hs, 
a.s Jehosluiphat or .losiah, or by prophets, as Elijah 
or Isaiah, to enforce, or at least to inculcxite refonn 
in the moral condition of the people on the Kasis 
of that standard (2 K. xvii. 13, xxii. 8-20; 2 Chr. 
xvii. 7, 9 ; 1 K. xix. 14 ; Is. i. ct srq.). 

In later times the prophecies, and coumieuts on 
them lus well as on the eai'lier ►^’ci iptiires, together 
with other subjects, were studied (Frol, to Ecclus., 
and Ecclus. xxxviii. 24, 26, xxxix. 1-11). kSt. 
Jerome adds that Jewisli children were taught to 
say by heart the genealogies (Hicronym. on Titus, 
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iii. 9; ralmet, Diet. Cienfhlwiie). Paronis were 
retjuircil to teach their children some trade, and he 
who failed to do so was said to be virtiisilly 
b'.ichinj; his child to steal (Mishn. Kuldush. ii. 
2, vol, iii. p. 413; Siircnhus. ; I.ighttbot, Chron. 
Temp, oil Aids .wiii. vol. ii. p. 79). 

'fhe sect of the Kssene.N, though tliemselvca ab- 
junnp; nuiiriage, woie aiiKioits to undeidake and 
careful in carrying out the education of children) 
but confined its .subject matter chiefiy to morals 
and the Divine law (.Jo.sc*ph. li. J. ii. 8, §12; 
Philo, Quod omui.'f pmhns lilx:r, vol. ii. 458, ed. 
Alaugey; §12, Taiiehn.). 

Pieviou-^ to the captivity, the chief depo.silariisi 
of learning wei-c the schools or colleges, from which 
in mo.^t ca.ses (see Am. vii. 14) proceeded that 
sttcccs^sion of public teicliera, who at various times 
endeavoured to refoiin the moral and religious 
conduct of both rulers and people, f SCHOOLS OF 
I’lioiMiiiTS.] In these schools the law was pro- 
bably the chief subject of instruction ; the study of 
l.mgiiagos wa.s little followeil by any Jews till afttu* 
the CiUitivity, but from that time the number of 
Jew.s jedding in foi'eign c(mntrie.s must Imve made 
the knowledge of foieigii languages more common 
tlian before (see Acts A\i. .‘17). Kiom the time of 
till* outbreak of the last war with the Komans, 
puent.N were forbidden to instruct their chiMien in 
(iieek literature (Mishn. A’ofaA, c. ix. 15, vol. iii. 
p. 307, 308, Surenh.). <• 

Besides tlie prophetical seliools instruction was 
given by the prie.sts in the Temple and elsewhere, 
but their subjects were iloubtloss exclusively con- 
cerned with religion and worshiji (Lev. x. 11; 
Kz. xliv. 23, 24 ; 1 Clu\ xxv. 7, 8; Mai. ii. 7). 
Tlmse soieieigus who exhibited any anxiety for the 
inainteiiaiiee of the religious element in the Jewish 
polity, weie conspicuous in enforcing the religious 
ejiwutiou of till* people (2 Chr. xvii. 7, 8, 9, xix. 
.b, 8, 1 1 ; 2 K. xxiii.^). 

Kiom the time of the settlement in Canaan there 
must have been among the .lews persims skilled in 
writing and in accounts. IVihaps the neighbour- 
hood of tlie tiihe of Zchuluii to the commercial 
distiiet of Plioenicia may have boon the occasion of 
their leputation in this respect. The “wiitei’s” 
of that tribe are rcpiescnted (,ludg. v. 14) by the 
same word iDb, nscil ill that passage of the le\ yiiig 
ot ail auny or, perhaps, of a military olficcr ((ics, 
p. 9(i0) as is applied to Ezra, in reference to tlie 
Law (Ezr. vii. ti); to Semiah, David’s siaibc or 
secretary (2 Sam. viii. 17) ; to Shehiia, scribe to 
llezekiah (2 K. xviii. 37) ; Shemaiah ( 1 Chr. xxiv. 
0); Baruch) scribe to Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvi. 32), 
and others filling like olliccs at- various times. 
The muiiicijKil officers of the kingrlom, especially iii 
the time of Solomon, must have i^uired a st4ifr of 
well-eilucatcil persons in their vanms dejiailjneuts 
under the recorder or historiographer, whose 

business was to compile memorials of the reign (2 
Sam. viii. 1(1, xx. 24; 2 K. xviii. 18; 2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 8). l.eaniing, in the eenac above men- 
tioned, was at all times highly estccmcfl, and 
educated persons were treated with great respect, 
and, accoi^ing to Ihihbinical tradition, wefe called 
“ sons of the noble," and allowed to take preiwlence 
of. others at table (Lightfoot, Chr, Temp, Acts 
xvii. vol. ii. 79, fol.; Ilor. Hehr, Luke xiv. 8-24, 
ii. 540). The same authority deplores the de- 
generacy of laU'r times in this respect (Mishn. 
ix. 15, vol. iii. 308, Suren.). 
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To the schools of the Prophets succeeded, after 
the captivity, the synagogues, which weie either 
themselves used as schools or had places near them 
for that purpose. In most cities there was at lesist 
one, and in J<*rusalem, aa*ording to some, 394, 
according to others, 400 (Calmet, Diet, Kcolcs.). 
It was from thise schools and the doctrines of the 
various h'achers presiding over fhein, of whom 
Gamaliel, Saiiimni, and Ilillel were among the 
most famous, that many of those tmditions and 
n‘fuicmeitt.s prodceilrtl by wliicli the Law was in 
our I.ord's time enci'inboreti and obscured, and 
which may be consideriHl as reprosentiHl, tliough 
ill a highly exaggciated degree, by the Talmud. 
Afttu* th<* destruction of .lenisalcm, colleges in- 
heriting and probably cnlaiging the tmditions of 
their predecesssors, were mauit.'um'il for a long time 
at Japhue in Galilee, at Lydda, at Tiberias, the 
most flimoiis of all, .and Sepphoiis. The.se siliools 
ill procioss of time were dispersed into other coun- 
tries, mid by degrms de.stioyefl. Accoixliiig to the 
prineiplcs laid down in the Mishua, Imys at five 
years of age wore to begin the Scriptures, at ten 
the Mishna, at thirteen they became subject to 
the wliole Ljiw (see Luke ii. 4«!), at fifteen they 
entered the Gemam (Mishna Pirk. Ab. iv. 20, 
V. 21, vol. iv. pp. 400, 48‘2, 480, Siirenhus.). 
Teailiers were treatofl with great i esjiect, smd both 
pupils and teachers were exhortwl to respect each 
other. Physical science formal part of the course 
of instruction (t6. iii. 18). UnmaiTied men and 
women were not allowwl to he teacheis of hoys 
{Ktddttah. iv. 13, vol. iii. p. 383). In the schools 
the Kahhins sat on raised seats, and the scliolars, 
accoixling to their age, sat on benches below or on 
the ground (Lightfoot on Luke ii, 40; Philo, ibid. 
12, li. 458, Mangey). 

Of female education we have little account in 
Scripture, but it is ch'ar that the prephetical 
M’liools includcii witliin their scop the instrm tion 
of females, ivlio weie occasionally invested with 
authoi ity similar to that of the Piophels them- 
selves (Judg. iv. 4 ; 2 K. xxii. 14). Needlework 
fomied a large but by no means the only subject 
of instruction imparted to feiiialc.s, whose po.sitioii 
in .society and in the lioiiscliolil must by no moan.s 
be considcnfl ns represented in modern Oriental — 
including Mohammedan — u.sigc(,see Piw. xxxi. 16, 
20; Hist, of Sns. 3 ; Luke liii. 2, 3, x. 39 ; Acts 
xiii. 50; 2 Tim. i. 5). 

Among modern Mohammoilans, education, even 
of boys, i.s of a mo.st elementary kind, and of 
females still more limited. In one respect it may 
be considcic'l as tlie likciic.ss or the caricatiiie of 
the Jewish system, viz. that besiiles the most 
common rules of iiiithinetic, the Kuraii is rumle 
the staple, if not the only subject of iiistniction. 
In Oriental .schools, both Jewish mid Mohamme- 
dan, the lessons are written by each scholar with 
chalk on tablets which are cleaned for a fresh 
lesson. All recitx* their lessons together aloud ; 
faults arc usually punislied by strips on the feet. 
Female children are, among Mohammedans, seldom 
tiught to lead or write. A few cdiapters of the 
Kurdii arc learnt by heart, and in some schools 
they ai-e taught embroidery and noeillework. In 
Persia there are many public schools and colleges, 
blit the children of the wealthier preiits are 
mostly taught at home. The Kindn forms the 
stiple of instruction, being reganted as the model 
not only of doctrine but of style, and tlie text- 
book of all science. In the colleges, however. 
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niathcmatira arc taught tt) some extent (Jahii, 
Arch, liibl. §§106, 166, Engl. Tr.; Shaw, Tra- 
refe, p. 194; Kauwollf, Tnivels, c. vii. p. 60 ; 
Burckhaixlt, SyriUy p. 326 ; Travels in Arabia^ i. 
275 ; Porter, BamascuSt ii. p. 95 ; Lane, Mod. 
Jiff., i. p. 89, 93 ; Ktitjlishw, in JCy., ii. 28, 31 ; 
Wcllstcd, Arabia, ii. 6, 395; Chardin, Voyages, 
iv. 224 (Langl(4^ ; Oleaiius, Travels, p. 214, 215 ; 
Pietro della Valle, Viaggi, ii. p. 188). [SCHOOi.S 
OF 1‘IIOPIIKTS.] [11. W. P.] 

EG'LAH (nVlJI. “aheiftr ” Ai 7 <(X aud 'AyXd; 
7]i/la'), one of I>avid*s wives during his reign in 
Hebron, and the mother of his son Ithrcam (2 Sam. 
iii. 5; 1 Chr. iii. 3). In both lists the same order 
is preserved, Eglah being the sixth and last, and in 
both is she distiiiguisheil by the .special title of 

1 Vavid’s “ wife.” According to the ancient Hebrew 
tradition presen-ed by .Teromc (Quarst. Hehr. on 

2 Sam. ill. 5, vi. 23) she was Michal, the wife of 
his youth ; and she died in giving birth to Ithi-eam. 
A name of this siguiHeation is common amongst 
the Arabs at the jiresont day. 

EGLA'IM (D*^Ja=“ t\vo ponds 'kyoX^lyi ; 
Oallim), a place iiamcHl only in Is. xv. 8, and there 
.apparently iis one of the most remote iKiints on the 
lK)nnd.'U*y of Moab. It is pi*o}».d)ly the rainc as 
En-Kiilaim. a town of this name was known to 
Eusebius {Onom. Agallim), who places it 8 miles 
to the south of Arfeoixdis, i. e. Ar-Moab (Jiahba). 
Exactly in that position, however, stands Kcrakt 
the ancient Kir Moab. 

A tx)wu usmuHl Agalla is mentioned by Josephus 
with Zoar and other places as in the count ly of the 
Arabians (Ant. xiv. 1, §4). 

With most of the places on the cast of the Dead 
Sea, Kglaim yet awaits further research for its 
identification. [0.] 

KGXON ; *£ 7 ^^ ; Joseph. *Ey\ii>v ; 
Eglon), a king of the Moabites (Judg. iii, 12 ff.), 
who, aided by the Ammonites and the Amalekites, 
crossed the Jonlan and took “the city of palm- 
trees,” or Jeiicho (Jaseph.). Here he built him- 
self a palace (Joseph. Ant. v. 4, §1 ff.), and 
continu^ for eighteen yetiis (Judg. and Joseph.) 
to oppress the childran of Israel, who paid him 
tribute (.Joseph.). Whether he resi<h’d at .leiieho 
|M*nnaiiently, or only during the summer months j 
(Judg. lii. 20; Joseph.), he seems to have formed j 
a familiar intim.acy Joseph, not Judg.) I 

with Ehud, a young Israelite (veaviaSf Jojs'ph.), 
who lived in Jericho (Joseph, not Judg.), and 
who, by means of repeated presents, became a 
favourite courtier of the monarch. Josephus le- 
presents this intimacy as having been of long con- 
tinuance; but in Judges W'e find no mention of 
intimacy, and only one occasion of a jircsciit bein^ 
made, viz., that which immediately ])rcceded the 
death of Eglon. The circiiiiistances attending this 
tragical event are somewhat diflereiitly given in 
Judges and in Josephus. That Ehud had the entree 
of the palace is inijilicd in Judges (iii. 19), but 
more distinctly stated in Josepims. In .fudges 
the Israelites send a present by Ehud (iii. 15); in 
Josephus Ehud wins his favour by re}K*ated pre- 
sents of his own. In Judges we have two scenes, 
the oifering of the present and the death scene, 
whit'h are sejiarated by the temporary withdi.awal 
of Ehud (18, 19); in Josephus there is but one 
scene. The present is ofleiwl, the .ntteiulanis uic 
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dismissed, and the king enters into friendly conver- 
sation (dfiiKlav) with Ehud. In Judges the place 
leems to change from the reception-room into the 
* summer-jKirlour,” where Ehud found him upon 
his return (cf. 18, 20). In Josephus the eiitiio 
action takes place in the suinmcr-|Kirlour (bwfuL- 
Ttov). In Judges the king exposes himself to the 
daj^er by rising apj»areutly in respect for the divine 
mt'ssage which Ehud professed to comimiiiicate 
(Patrick, ad loc.) : in Josephus it is a dream which 
Ehud pretends to reveal, and the king, in delighted 
anticip.ation, springs bp from his throne. The 
obesity of Eglon, and the consequent impossibility 
of recovering the ilaggcr, .are not mentioned by 
Josephus (vid. Judg. iii. 17, faU iLimlos, LXX. ; 
but “ crassus,” Viilg., am! so (Icsen. Lex.). 

After this desperate achievement Ehud repaired 
to Seirah (improp. Seiratli; vid. (lesen. Lex. sub 
V.), in the mountains of Ephraim (iii. 26, 27), or 
Mount Ephraim (Josh. xix. 50). To this wild 
central region, (“ommanding, as it did, tlie plains 
E. and W., he summoned the Isiaclites by sound 
of honi (a natioriiil custom according to Jose|)]i.; 
A. V. **a liumpet*'). Ik*sceiidiiig fioin the lulls 
they fell upon the Moabites, disinayc<l ainl diaiio- 
ralized by the tlcath of their king (Joseph, not 
Judg.). The gi eater number wen* killed at once, 
but 10,000 men made for tfie .Joi-dan with the 
view of crossing into their own country. Tin* 
Israelites, howe>'«r, had alrc.a<ly seized the fords, 
and not one of the unhappy fugitives escaped. As 
a reward for his contluct Ehud was opis>int(xl Ju'.lge 
(Joseph, not Judg.). 

Note. — The “qusiriies that xvere by (HI gal ” 
(iii. 19): in the maigin belter, as in IVut. vii. 25, 
** graven images ’'(Patrick ad lov,'. ef. (lesen. licb. 
Lex. sub V. [T. K. n.] 

EOXON in Josh. x. *OSoAA<f(t, Vat. 

and Alex.; AiXdfx, *Ey\d}fx;%fhn, Aglon), ntown 
of Judah in the S/ufebth or low eoiintiy (Josh. 
XV. 39). During the struggles of the conquest, 
Eglon was one of a confederacy of live towns, 
which under Jcrus.ilem attempted resistance, by 
.attacking (libcon after the treaty of the latter with 
Israel. Eglon w.as then Ainoiito, and the name of 
its king Dcbir (Josh. x. 3-5). The story of the 
ovei throw of this combination is too xvell-knowii tf» 
j n<*cd uoti<*c here (x. 2.1-25, &c.). Eglon was soon 
1 after, visited by Joshua and destroy eil (x. 34, 35, 

> xii. 12). The name tionbtlcss survives m the mo- 
dem Ajlan, “a shapeless m.ass of ruins,” “pot- 
, sheids,” and “ scattered heaps of unhewn stones,” 

I covering a “ round hillock ” (Porter, Ilindb. ; V.an 
jde Velde, ii. 188; Hob. ii. 49), about 10 miles 
! from Brit Jibrin (Klcutlicropolis) and 14 from 
I (Jaza, on the so^ of the gre.at maritime plain. 

In the OnomBticon it is given as J^'glon qmc et 
Odollam ; and its situation stated as K) miles east 
of Eleutheropolis. The idcntiftcjition with Adnllam 
arose no doubt from the rctuliug of the LXX. in 
.Tosh. X., as given above ; and it is to the site of 
that place, and not of Eglon, that the vem.arks of 
I Eusebius and Jerome refer. This will be seen on 
comjKvring Adollam. No reason has been assigni’d 
■ for the reading of the LXX. [H.] 

I B'GYPT (OnVO, gent. n. 

nVD; Aiyvirros; Aegyptus), a* country occupy- 
ing the iiorth-easteni angle of Afi'ira, and lying 
between N. hit. 31" 37' and 24® 1', and E. long. 



EO\PT 

27“ l.'i' !Ui‘l Its limits appear to have been 

always very neaily the s.une. fn Kzekiel (xxix. 10, 
XXX-. *0), accoixliiijr to tin* obviously-coiTc?ct render- 
iirj; [Miui>on], the whole conntiy is spoken of as 
cxteiidinfl; IVoni Migdol to Syene, which indieates the 
same limits to tlie east and the south ns at ]»resent. 
Mgypt seems, however, to liavc been always held, ex- 
cept hy tlienuxlein geogjaplic’rs, to include no moie 
than the tnu-t irrigated i)y the Nile lying within the 
limits we have s]K*ci lied. The deceits weieatall times 
wholly dillei cut fiom tin* v.-illey, and their tiils's, 
nniie or less indepeiideut of the rulers of Kgypt. 

Nii'nc'i. —The »'ommon name of Kgyjit in the 
Uihle is “ Mi/rairn,’' or nmie fully “ the land of Miz- 
i.nm.” Ill form Ali/i.imi is a du.al, an«l ;ieeor<liiigIy 
il is generally joined with a pluial veib. When, 
thendoie, infJen. (i, Miziaini is mentioned as .a son 
of Ham, we niic-t not conclude th;it an 3 'fhing more 
is meant than th.it Hgypt was colonized by d<*- 
wssi lants of Ham. 'I’lie dn.'d niimhor doubtless 
ill licatcs the iiatuMl di\Ms'oii of the conntiy into an 
iijiper and a haver legion, the ])laiu of^he Delta and 
tl'.e naiiow \alle\^ .above, as it has been eommoiily 
tli\id»sl at all times. 'I’lie singular Mazor .also 
oicnrs, and .some .suppose that it indicates Lower 
Kgy[»t, the dual only j»ropei ly inenning the whole 
eoimtiy (thus (Jesonins, Thes. s. rr. DHVO), 

hut theie is no suie ground for this assei*tion. The 
nnMiliou of Mizralm and Puthro-s together (Is. xi. 
1 1 ; ,Ier. xliv. 1, 1,')), cvi'U if wo adopt the explana- 
tion whieh sup])oses Mi/.iaim to bo in the.se pLiee- bj' 
a late usage put tor Ma/or, by no means proves that 
since Patinos i.s a pait of Kgjpt, Mizr.iim, or rather 
]\la/or, is heie a part .also, 'fhe mention together 
of a j).ai-t of a conntiy as well as the whole is veiy 
usual in Ilebiew phui.seidogy. tie.senhi8 thinks 
that the Ilidncws supiiosed the woid "IIVD to 
mean a limit, althniigh he admits it may h.ave 
.li.id a (litrercut Kgyptiaii oiigin. .Since wa* cannot 
tr.we it to Kgyptiaii, except as a tnuuslation, we 
consider it a purely Semitic woixl, a.s indeed 
would be most likely. (losciiius iiuds the sigiii- 
licalinii limit” in tin* Arabic mime of Egypt, 

o 

; but this wonl also means “ red mud,” the 

eolo.ir intended being either rot! or raldish blown. 

Egypt is also called in the JJible DH 
** tlie l.ind of Ham” (Ps. cv. 23, 27 ; comp. 
Ixxviii. .51), a name most probably referiing to 
H.nn the son of Noah [HamJ ; and 3m, Kahab, 
“the pioud” or “insolent” [Uaiiau'j : Isd-h 
these a)>pear to be poetical apisdlations. The 
common ancient Egyptian name of Ihe eountiy is 
written in hieroglyphics KEM, which was perhaps 
proimunecd (Ihem ; the demotic fonn is KEM EE ■ 
(Hrugsch, GdMjraphische ItischriftcH, i. p. 73, No. 
33 Jj; and the Coptic foims are 

XHJUtl (M)i KIUUL6, KRM.H (.S),ana 

KHAJLI (1^)*** This name signifies, alike in tlie 
:inei<*nt language and in Coptic, “ black,” and may 
he su]>pnsed to liave bi*eii given to the Imid on ac- 
count of the blackness of its alluvial sod (comp. 
Plut. de Fs. ct Osir. c. 33. tri rijv AXyvvTou iv 
Toh fK^iffra fi€\dYYfioif odcraVf &<rfr€p rh jue- 
Kav rov 6<f>daXfioVf Xriptay Ka\ov<ri). It x\ouH 

• The system of transcribin;? ancient EKyptian is 
that ffivon by the writer, in the Enrydopardia Bn- 
tanniea, 8th od. art. “ Hicioglyphics.” 
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-eem, .ns thus dcsciiptive of the phy.sieal character 
of the lainl, lo he the Egyjitian equivalent of Mazor, 
if the meaning we have as>.signcd to tiiat wonJ lie 
the true one. In thi.s case it would aj)pe;ir .sti.nnge 
th.nt it should corix>spond in .sound to Ham, and in 
sense to M.nzor or Mizraim. It is probable, however 
(comp. 1*1 lit. 1. c.), th.nt it also correspondeii in 
sense to Ham, inijilying waimth .ns well as daik- 

nc«s. In Arabic wc find the cognate word 
“Mack fetal mud” (A'dwioo.s-), or “black mud” 
(Si/nih^ SIS.), which suggests the identity of Ham 
and Mazor. Theiefore we may leasoiiablv conjec- 
ture that Kein is the Egyptian equivalent of Ilam, 
and also of Mazor, these tw’o woids being simil.nr or 
even the s.nm«* in sense. The name Jlani may have 
been prophetically given to Noah’s son as Hie jnoge- 
nitor of the inb.ibit.uits of Egyjd and neigh boiiring 
hot or tlai k coiinti ics. 'flie other bici oglypliic names 
of Egypt ap]H‘ar to )»c of a poetical I’liaiacter. 

Under the Pliar.nolis Eg)pt was divided into 
Upjier and Lower, “Ihe two legions” TA-'I'EE? 
isilleil ii*spi‘ctivcly “ the Southern liegion '* TA- 
i;ES, and “ the Northem Region” T.V-MEHEET. 
There w'ero dillereat erowns t‘oi* the two legioii.s, 
that of Upper Egypt being white, and tli.it of 
Low'd* Egypt iihI, the two together composing 
the jischeut. The .m)\ ercigii ha<l a special title 
as ruler of e.nch region; of Upper Eg\pt he was 
SUTEN, “ king,” and of Lowei Egypt SHEIU', 

“ bee,” the two combined fomiiiig the eoniiium 
title SUTEX-SIIEUT. The initial sign of the 
foimcr name is a bent reed, which illustiatcs what 
.seems to have been a j>roveibjjil expression in Ealcs- 
tine as to the danger of ti listing to the rhmaohs 
and Egypt (I K. xviii. 2t ; Is. xxxvi. C ; 1./.. 
xxix. 6) : the Litter name may throw light upon the 
connKirison of the* king of Egypt to a fly, and the 
king of Assyria to a bee (Is. vdi, IS). Jt must he 
remarked that Upper Egypt Ls .nlwavs meutioiuil 
before Lower Egypt, and that the crown of the 
former in the pschent rises above that of the latter. 

In biihso«{uent times tliis double division obtiined. 
^lanetho speaks of t4iv re &yw Ka\ kAtw 
(np. Jos. c. Apian, i. 14), and undei the rtolemies 
0a<n\ebs T&y re &ya kuI tS>v icdru 
(Rosetta Stone) uccnis, as eqnu.ilent to the title 
mentioneil above. In the tune of thotJieeks ami 
Rom.nns Ujiper Egypt w.is (Uvidinl into the Hepta- 
nomis and tin* Thcbais, m.nking altogetlu*r tlinn 
provinces, but the division of the whole country 
into tw'o wms even then the mo.st usual. 

.^uperfeies. — Egypt has a siipoificics of abMit 
9582 square geogr.qdiieal miles of soil, wliicli the 
Nile cither does or can w.nter ainl ferti iise. This (xnn- 
piitatioii includes the liver and lakes as well a.s sandy 
tiacts which can be inundated, and the whole s|)nce 
either cultivalwl or fit for cultivation is no move than 
about 5323 squ.nie miles. Anciently 2735 squaio 
miles more may have been cultivatisl, and now it 
would be possible at once to reclaim about 1205 
square mile.s, Tbe.se computation.s ai-e those of 
Colonel J.ncotin and M. Kstbve, given in the Memoir 
of the foiiner in the great Kreneli work (Description • 
de rUipfptCf 2nd ed. xviii. pt. ii. pp. 101, etsiHpp). 
They must be very ne.nrly tiue of the actu.nl state of 
the cxuintiy at the present lime. Mr. Lane calcu- 
lated the extent of the ciilfiv.ntpd laud in A. H. 777, 


The letters M, 8, and R denote here and else- 
where the Mcmpbitic, Sahidic, and Bashiuuric dia- 
lects. 
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A.D. 1375-6, to be 5500 eqiinre googniphical miles, 
from a list of the cultivated lands of towns and 
villages appended to De Sacy*s Abd Allatif, He 
thinks this list may be undeiTated. M. Mengin 
made the cultivated land much less in 1821, but 
since then much waste territory has been reclaimed 
(Mrs. Poole, Englishwoman in Egypt^ i. p. 85). 
The chief diflercnces in the character of the surface 
in the times before the Christian era were that the 
long valley through which flowed the canal between 
the Nile and the lied Sesi was then cultivated, and 
that the Clulf of Suez extended much further noi*th 
than at present. 

Noines , — From a remote period Egypt was di- 
videtl into Nomes, IIKSPU, sing. HESP, each one 
of which had its special objects of woi*ship. The 
monuments show that this division was as old as 
the earlier part of the Twelfth Pynasty, which bc^ 
n.c. cir. 2082. They are said to have been fii-st 36 
in number. Ptolemy enumerates 44, and Pliny 46 ; 
afterwaixis they were further increase<l. There is no 
distinct reference to them in tliu Bible. In the LXX. 

version indeed, naboo (Is. xix. 2) is lendered by 
yd,uos, but we have no waivant for ti'unslaiing it 
otherwise than kingdom.’* It is probable that at 
that time there wi‘n* two, if not thiee, kingdoms in 
the country. Two provinces or districts of Egypt 
ai*e mentioncfl in the Bible, Pathros and Caphtor ; 
the former .appears hi have been juu t of irpj)er Egypt, 
the latter was certainly so, and must be leprcsentcd 
by the Coptitc Nome, although no doubt of greater 
extent. [Path nos; Caphtor.] 

General appearance, Climate, ^c . — ^The general 
appearance of the country c<innot have greatly 
changed since the days of Moses, The Delta was 
alway.s a vast level plain, although of old more 
perfectly wateretl than now by the branches of 
the Nile and iiiiineious canals, while the narrow 
valley of Upper Egypt must have suffered still less 
.alteration. Anciently, however, the rushes must 

h. Tve been abundimt; whereas now they have al- 
most disappeared, except in the Likes. The whole 
piiintry is remarkable for its extreme fertility, 
which especially strikes the beholder when the rich 
green of the Helds is contrasted with the uttei ly-baie 
yellow mountains or the sjind-htrewn rocky diweit 
on either side. Thus the plain of Joulaii befoie the 
cities were dchtroycd was, we read, ** well watered 
every where” . . . . “ [even] like a gaideri of the 
Lord, like the laud of Egypt (Gen. xiii. 10). The 
t'liinate is equable and hciilthy. Bain is not very 
u^ficquent on tlic noiiheni coa.st, but inland very 

i. ire. Cultivation nowhere depends upon it. This 
absence of rain is mentioned in Deut. fxi. 10, 11) 
.IS rendering ai til lend irrigation necessary, unlike 
the case of Palestine, and in Zech. (xiv. 18) as 
peculiar to the country. Egypt has been visited 
at all ages by severe pestilences, but it cannot be 
detennincfl that any of those of ancient times were 
of tlie character of tlie modern Plague. The plague 
with which the Egyptians arc thieatenod in Zech. 
(L c.) is described by a word, riBJD, which is 
not specially applicable to a pestilence of their 
country (see ver. 12). Cutaneous disorders, which 
have alwa 3 rs been very prevalent in Egypt, are 
distinctly mentioned as peculiar to the country 
(Deut. vii. 15, xxviii. 27, 35, 60, and perhaps 
Ex. XV. 20, though here the reference may be 
to the Plague of Boils), and as puni.shments to the 
Israelites in c.isc of disobedience, wheicos if they 


obeyed they wci*e to be preserved from them. 
The Egyptian calumny that made the Israelites a 
body of lepers and uiicleim (Jos. c. Apkm.') is thus 
refuted, and the traditional tale as to the Exodus 
given by Manetho shown to be altogether wfong in 
its main fitets which depend ujion the tmth of ^is 
assertion. Famines are frequent, and one in the 
middle ages, in the time of the Fatimce Khaleefeh 
£l-Mustansir-billah, seems to have been even more 
severe than that of Joseph. [Famink.] 

Geology. — The fertile plain of the Delta and the 
valley of Upper Egypt are bounded by rocky dcsei-ts 
covered or strewn with sand. On either side of the 
plain they ai*c low, but they overlook the valley, 
above which they rise so steeply as from the river 
to present the aspect of dills. The foim.itioii is 
limestone as far as a little above Thebes, wheie 
siuidstonc begins. The Firat Cataract, the southcni 
limit of Egypt, is caused by granite and other 
primitive rocks, which rise through the simdstonc 
and obstruct the river’s bed. In Upper Egypt 
the mountains near the Nile rarely exceisl 300 
feet in their height, but far in the eastern desert 
they often attain a much greater elevation. The 
highest is Gehel (Jhdrih, which rises about 6000 
feet above the sea. Limestone, sandstone, .and 
granite were obtained fiom qu.irries near the river; 
bas.ilt, brcf^cia, and |)oipliyiy fiom others in the 
eastern desert ‘’between the Theba'is and the Red 
Sea. An importont geologiail cdiaiige lisis in the 
course of (nituries raised the countiy near the head 
of the Gulf of Suez, and <h‘presscd that on the 
northern sido of the isthmus. Sin<« the Christian 
era the head of the Gulf has retired southwards, 
as prophesied by Isai.ih — ” The Lord shall utterly 
destroy the tongue of the Egyptian sea” (xi. 15) ; 
“ the w.itera shall fail from the sea” (xix. .5). 
The Jhdhi is of a trianguhur form, its eastern and 
western limits being nearly maiked by the coui-ses 
of the ancient Pelusiac and Canopic brau.clie.s of tlie 
Nile: Upper Egypt is a narrow winding valley, 
varying in bieadtli, but seldom more than 12 miles 
acioss, !Uid generally brosulest on the western side. 
Anciently there was a feitile v.illey on the couise 
of the Canal of the R(h] Sea, the Land of Goshen, 
now called Wddi-t Tumcyldt : this is covered with 
the sands of the deseit. [Goshen.] 'I'o the south, 
on the opposite side, is the oasis now called the 
Veiyoom, the old Arsinolte Nome, connected with 
Uie valley by a neck of cultivated land. 

The NUe . — The Nile is called in the Bible Shihor, 
or “ the black (river);” Ycor, IIK;, ikj, 
“ the river,” probably derived from the Egyptian 
ATUK, AUR ; OnV? '^•!!?» “ river of Egypt ;” 

.mil Dn Vp ^n3, either the brook,” if the first w’onl 
be not a proper name, or else the “ Nahal (Nile) of 
Egypt,” to which, if the latter rendering be correct, 

alone must be added. These names ara dis- 
cussed in another ariicle. [Nir.K.] In Egyptian 
the Nile boro the sacxed appellation HA PEE or 
IIAPEE-MU, ” the abyss,” or “ the abyss of 
watcis.” As Egypt was divided into two regions, 
we find two Niles, HAPEE-RES, ” the Southern 
Nile,” and HAPEE-MEHEET “the Northern 
Nile,” the former name being given to the river 
in Upper Egypt and in Nubia. The common appel- 
lation is ATUR, or AUR, “ the river,” which may 
be compared to the Hebrew Ycor, Tjiis woid has 
been preserved in tlie Coptic appellation 61GpO> 
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I^po, (M), lepo (S), which like, 

wise also signifies ** the river.” The inundation, 
HAPKK-UU, “great Nile,” or “high Nile,” fer- 
tilizes and sustains the country, and makes the river 
its cliief blessing ; a very low iiiundntiou or failure of 
lising being the cause of famine. The Nile was on 
this account anciently worshipped, and the plague 
ill which its watera wei-e tuniwl into blood, while 
injurious to the river itself aud its fish (Ex. vii. 
21 ; Ps. cv. 29), was reproof to the superstition 
of the Egyptians. The rise begins in Egypt about 
the summer solstice, and the inundation commences 
about two months later. The greatest height is 
attained about or somewhat after the autumnal 
(•(jiiinox. Thu inundation lasts about tht^ months. 
During this time, and esiiecially when n(>ar the 
highest, the river rapidly pours along its red turbid 
waters, and spreads through openings in its banks 
over the whole valley and plain. The pniphet Amos, 
speaking of the ruin of Israel, mehijihorically says 
that “ the land . . . shall be diowneil, sw [by] the 
fioo 1 [liver] of Egypt” (viii. 8, ix. 5). The mte at 
which the Nile deposits the alluvial soil of Egypt 
has been the subject of interesting reseiU'ches, which 
have as yet led to no decisive result. 

Cnltioaticmt^AgricHlttire, i\c. — 'I’lie ancient pros- 
IM'iity of Egypt is attested by the llibl<3 as well as by 
the numerous monuments of the country. As eiu’ly 
as the age of the (Ireat^Pynimid it must have been 
densely populated and well able to suppoil its inlm- 
bit;uil.s, for it cannot be supposed that thei*e was 
then much external tmflic. In such a climate the 
wants of ttiaii aie few, and nature is liberal in lu'ces- 
sjiry food. Evt*n the Israelites^ in their hninl bond- 
age did “eat freely” the fish atid the vegetables 
and fruits of the country, and ever afU*rwanls they 
longed to retirni to the idle plenty of a land where 
even now starvation is unknown. The contrast of 
the present state of Egypt to its former prosperity 
is more to be ascribed to political than to physic.*!! 
causes. It is true that the hi'anches of the Nile 
have faileii, tlie iranals and the artificial lakes and 
ponds for iisli ai'c dried up ; that the reeds and otheu' 
water-plants which were of value in commerce, and 
.a shelter tor wild-fowl, have in most ])arts perished ; 
that the land of (losheti, once, at least for ixtsture, 

‘‘ the best of the laud” (fJeii. xlvii. 6, 11), is 
MOW saiid-stiewn and unwat<jred so as scarcely to 
be distinguished from the desert .around, and that 
the ])redictions of the prophets have thus received 
a literal fulfilment (see especially la, xix. 5-10), 
yet this has not been by any irresistible aggression 
of natnvc, but because Egypt, smitten and nccui’scd^ 
has lost all strength and energy. The popidntjoii 
IS not large enough for the cultivation of the land 
now fit for culture, and long oppiwsion has taken 
frf)m it the power and the will to advance. 

Egypt is naturally an agricultural country. As 
far hack ns the days of Abraham, we find that when 
the produce failed in Palestine, Kgypt was the 
natural resoui’ce. In the time of Joseph it was 
c\ idently tlic granary — at least during famines— of 
the nations around. The inundation, as taking the 
place of rain, has always rendered the system of 
ngrioulture iieculiar; and the artifirial irrigation 
during the time of low Nile is necessarily on the 
, ’’•nne ])riiiciple. We read of the l.and of Promise 
that it is “ not ns the land of Egypt, from whence 
ye came out, where thou sow^t thy WHjd, and 
wateicdst [it] with thy foot, as a gaixlen of herlw; | 
blit the land whither thou goest in to possess it. 
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[is] a land of hills and valleys, [and] drinketh 
water of the rain of heaven” (I^ut. xi. 10, 11). 
Watering with the foot may refer to some mode of 
irrigation by a machine, but we are inclined to 
think that it is an idiomatic expression imjilyiiig *1 
laborious work. Tiie monuments do not nfibnl a 
representation of the supposed machine. That now 
called the sh^oof, which is a polo having a weight 



Shdiloof, or pole und bucket, for watering the gardrn. (WilkiiiMm ) 

at one end and a bucket at the other, so hung that 
the labourer Is aided by the weight in raising the 
full bucket, is depicted, and seems to have been the 
common means of artificial irrigation. There are 
detailed pictures of breaking up the earth, or 
ploughing, sowing, harvest, threshing, and storing 



the wheat in granaries. The threshing was simply 
treading out by oxen or cows, nnimizzied (comp. 
Deut. XXV. 4). The pioocsscs of agriculture begsin 
as soon as the water of the inundation had sunk 
into the soil, about a month after the autumnal 
equinox, and tlie harvest-time was about and soon 
after the venial equinox (Ex. ix. 31, 32). Vines 
were extensively cultivated, and there were several 
different kinds of wine, one of which, the Mni-rotic, 
was famous among the Poinaiis. Of other fruit- 
trees, the date-p;ilm was the most common and 
valuable. Tlie gardens I'csembled the fields, being 
watered in the same manner by irrigation. On the 
tenure of land much light is thrown by the histoiy 
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of Joseph. Before the tamino each city and large 
village — for TJ must be held to have a wider sig- 
nification than our “city” — had its field (Ceii. xli. 
48) ; but Joseph gained for Pharaoh all the land, 
except that of the piiests, in exchange for food, and 
i*e(|uireil for the right thus obtained a fifth of the 
proilucc, which became a law (xlvii. 20-20). The 
evidence of the monuments, though not very explicit, 
seems to show that this hiw was ever aflerwaitla in 
force under the Pharaohs. The earliest reconls affoi-d 
no infonnation as to the tenure of land ; but about 
.Joseph’s time we find fiequent mention of village 
with their lands, the two being described under one 
designation, as held by the great ofilc(*rs of the 
crown, apparently by the i*oyal gift. There does 
not seem to have been any hereditary aristocracy, 
except perhaps at an earlier time, and it is not 
itniiossible that these lands may have been held 
during tenure of otfice or for life. The temples 
had lands which of coui'se were inalienable. IMo- 
dorus Siculus states that all the lands belonged to 
the crown except those of the priests and the 
.soldiers (i. 7.'}). It is probable that the latter, 
when not employed on active service, received no 
]wy, but were supported by the crown-lands, and 
occupied them for the time as their own. [JosKPir.] 
The great lakes in the noiih of Kgypt were an- 
ciently of high importance, especially for their 
fisheries and the growth of the jiapyrus. Lake 
Menzeleh, the most eastern of the existing lakes, 
has still lai^e fisheries, which support the people 
who live on its islands and shore, the rude succes- 
sors of the independent Egyptians of the Bucolia. 
Lake Moeris, anciently so celebrated, was an arti- 
ficial lake between Itenee-Suweyf and Medeenet Kl- 
Keiyoom. It was of u.se to irrigate the neighbour- 
ing country, and its fisheries yielded a great 
rex'enufl. It is now entirely dried up. The canals 
aro now far less numercus than of old, and many of 
them are choked and compiimtively useless. The 
Bahr Yoosuf, or “ river of Joseph” — not the pa- 
triaroh, but the famous Sultun Yoosuf Saldh-^- 
decii, who repaired it — is a long series of canals, 
near the desert on the west side of the river, ex- 
tending northward from' Farshoot for about SfiO 
miles to a little below Memphis. This was pro- 
bably a work of very ancient times. There can be 
no doubt of the high antiquity of the Canal of the 
Red Sea, upon which the land of Goshen mmnly 
depended for its fertility. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that it originally connected the Nile and the 
Red Sea. 

Botany . — ^The cultivable land of Egypt consists 
almost wholly of fields, in which are veiy few trees. 
There ate no foists and few groves, except of date- 
palms, and in Lower Egypt a few of orange and 
lemon-trees. There are also sycomores, mulberry- 
trees, and acacias, either planted on the sides of 
roads or standing singly in the fields. The Theban 
palm grows in the Theba'is, generally in clumps. 
These were alU except, perhaps, the mulbeiTy-trec, 
of old common in the countiy. The two palms are 
represented on the monuments, and sycomore and 
acacia-wood are the materials of various objects made 
by the ancient inhabitants. The chief fruits are the 
date, giBpe, fig, syoomorc-fig, pomegivnate, banana, 
many kin^ of melons, and the olive ; and there are 
many others less common or important. These were 


* It may be well to mention that the writer knows 
30 satisfactory instance of wheat found in ancient 
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also of old produced in the country. Anciently gar- 
dens seem to have rcciMvcd great attention, to have 
been elaborately planned, and well filled with trees 
and shrubs. Now horticulture is neglected, although 
the modern inhabitants arc as fond of fiowers as 
wero their pretlecessors. The vegetables are of many 
kinds and excellent, and foivn the chief food of 
the common people. Anciently mttlo scorn to hax^e 
been more numerous, and their meat, thcrefoie, 
more usually eaten, but never as much so as in colder 
climates. The Isiaclites in.the desert, though they 
looked back to the time when they “sat by the 
flesh pots” (Ex. xvi. .3), seem as much to have 
re^tteil the vegetables and fruits, as the fiisdi and 
fish of Egypt. “ Who shall give us flesh to eat.” 
We remember the fish which we did eat in Egypt 
freely, the cucumbers, and the melons, and the le^s, 
and the onions, and the garlick ” (Niim. xi. 4, 5). 
The chief vegetables now are beans, peas, lentils, 
of which an excellent thick pottage is made ((Jen. 
XXV. 34), leeks, onions, garlic, radishes, rarrota, 
cabbages, gourds, cucumbers, the toraata, and the 
cgg-fniit. There are many besides these. The 
most important field-produce in .ancient times was 
wheat ;» after it must be placed barley, millet. 
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flax, and among the vegetables, lentils, peas, and 
beans. At the present day the same is the case ; 
but maize, rice, ojits, clover, the sugar-cane, roses, 
the tobiiceo-plant, hemp, and cotton, must be added ; 
some of which are not indigenous. In the am)unt 
of the Pl{^cue of Hail four kinds of field-produce aie 
mentioued— 'flax, barley, wheat, and (Ex. 

ix."31, .32), which is variously rendered in the A. V. 
“rye” (/. c.), “spelt” (Is. xxviii. 25), and “ fitohes” 
(Is. xxviii. 27). It is doubted whether the last Ik? a 
cereal or a leguminous product: we incline to the 
fomer opinion. (See Rye.) It is clear from the 
evidence of the monuments and of ancient writers 
that, of old, reeds were far moro common in Egypt 
than now. The byblus or papyrus is almost or 
quite unknown. Anciently it was a common and 
most important plant : brats were ma«le of its 
stalks, and o’f their thin leaves the famous paper was 
maiiufactur^. It appears to be mentioned under 
two names in the Bible, neither of whi^, however, 
pan be proved to be a peculiar designation for it. 


Egyptian tombs having germinated on being sown In 
our own time. ‘ 




EQYPy 

(1.) The motho* of Moses nwule MDJ “an 

ark” or “skiff” “of papyrus” inVhich to put 
her child (Kx. ii. 3), and Isaiah tells of messen- 
scut apparently from fuithest Ethiopia in 
“ vessels of papyrus ” (xviii. 2), in both 
which cases must mean psipyrus, although it 
would seem in other phux's to signify “reeds” 
generically.** (2.) Isaiah prophecies “ the jiapyrus- 
reeds in the river ( on the edge of 

the river, and everything growing [lit. sown] in 
the river shall be dried up, driven away [by the 
wind], and [sluill] not be ” (xix. 7). Ge.senius 
renders Hiy a naked or hamplacv, hercgnLssy places 
on the biinks of the Nile. Apaii fram the fact that 
little gniss gi-ows on the banks of the Nile, in Egypt, 
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and that little only iluring the cooler port of tlie 
year, instead of those sloping meadows that must 
have been in the European scholar’s mind, this 
woiti must mean some product of the river which 
with the other water-plants should be dried up, 
and blown away, and utterly disappear. Like the 
fisheries and the fiax mentioned with it, it ought to 
hold an iraportniit place in tlie cotnmeice of ancient 
Egypt. It cull therefore scarcely be reasonably 
hd*i to intend anything but the papyrus. The 
marine and fluvial product from which the 
lied Sea was called will be noticed in 

art. Kki) Sea. fhe lotus whs anciently the 
fiivourite flower, and at fixists it took the place 
of tlie rose among the Greeks and Arabs : it is now 
very rare. 




Boat of th« Nile, ahofring how the tall irw fiwtemd to thn jrarrii, nnd the nature of the rigging. (WtlkinMin.) 


Zoologjf. — Of old Egypt wos far more a pastoral 
countiy ^an at present. The neat cattle arc still ex- 
cellent, but lean kine are more common among them 
than they sceha to have been in the days of Joseph’s 
Pharaoh (Oen. xli. 19). Sheep and goats have always 
been numerous. Anciently swine were kept, but not 
in great numbera; now there are none, or scarcely any, 
except a few in the houses of Copts and Franks.' — 
Under the Pharaohs the horses of the country were 
in rapute among the neighbouring nations, who pur- 
chaAd them as well as chariots out of Egypt. Thus it 
IS commanded I'especting a king of Israel ; “ he shall 
not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the people 

•* In Job vlli. 11, pg, XXXV. 7, the word is probably 
UMil generlcally. 

• In a tomb near the Pyramids of El-Gceaeb, of the 
«me of Sbaf-ra, second king of the vth dynasty, the 
nocks and herds of the chief occupant are represented 
and their numbers thus given : 835 oxen, 220 cows 
with their calves. 2234 goats, 760 asses with their 


to return to Egypt, to the end that he should mul- 
tiply horses ; forasmuch as the Loi*d hath said unto 
you, Ye shall hencelbrth return no mora that way ” 
(Deut. xvii. 16), — ^whicli shows that the trad<^ in 
horses was with Egypt, and would necessitate a close 
alliance. “ Solomon had horst^ brought out of 
Egypt, and linen }^rn : the king’s mei'chaiita ra- 
ceived the linen yarn at a price. And a chariot 
came up and went out of Egypt for six hundred 
[shekels] of silver, and an horse for an hundred 
and iifly ; and so for all the kings of the Hittites 
and for the kings of Syria did they bring [them] 
out by their hand ”^(1 K. x. 28, 29). The num- 

young, and 974 sheep. Job had at the first 7000 
sheep, 8000 camels, 500 yoke of oxen, 500 shc-asses 
(i. 3), and afterwards double in each case (xlli. 12). 
The numbers are round, but must be taken as an 
estimate of a large property of this kind in the 
patriarchal times. 

2 K 2 
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ber of horses kept by this king for chariots and 
cavalry was lai'ge (iv. 26, x. 26; 2 Chr. i. 14, 
ix. 25),^ Some of these horses came as yearly 
tribute from his vassals (1 K. x. 25). In later 
times the piophets roprovetl the people for trusting 
in the help of Kgypt, and relying on the aid of 
her horoes and chariots and horsemen, that is, pro- 
bably, men in chanots, as wc shail show in speak- 
ing of tlie Egyptian annies. The kings of the 
Hittites, mentioned in the passage quoted above, 
and in the account of the close of the siege of 
Samana by Benhadad, where we read — “ the Loni 
had made the ho^t of the Syrians to hear a noise 
of chariots, and a noise of horses, [even] the noise 
of a groat hast : and they said one to another, Lo, 
the king of Israel hath hired against us the kings 
of the Hittites, and the kings of the Egyptians to 
come uj)Ou ns” (2 K. vii. 6) — these kings ruled 
the Hittites of the valley of the Orontes, who were 
called by the Kgyptiiuis 811 ETA or KHETv\. The 
Pharaohs of the xviiith, xixth, and xxth dynasties 
waged Herce waro with these Hittites, who were then 
rulotl by a groat king and many chiefs, and whose 
principal aim was a form of chariots, resembling 
those of the Egyptian anny. — Asses were anciently 
numerous : the bree<l at the pment time is cxcidicnt. 
l>ogs were fonneily more piizcd than now, for 
being held by most of the Muslims to be extremely 
unclean, they ai'eonly used to watch the houses in the 
villages. The camel has nowheie been found men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of Egypt, or represented 
oil the monuments. Ilf the Bible Abi'aham is 
spoken of as having camels when, in Egypt, apiia- 
rently as a gift from Phaiaoh (Cien. xti. 16), and 
before the JCxodus the camels of Pharaoh or 
subjects weie lo he smitten by the murrain (E™ 
ix. 3, comp. 6). Both these Pharaohs were pro- 
bably 8hepheids. The Ishmaelites or Midimiites 
who took Joseph into Egypt, isirried tlieir mer- 
chandise on camels (flen. xxxvii. 25, 28, 86), and 
the land-troHic of tlie Aiahs must always have been 
by caraviuis of camels ; but it is probable that 
camels were not ke]it in Egypt, but only on the 
frontier. On the black obelisk from NemitHMi, now 
in the British Museum, which is of Shalmauubar, 
king of Absyna, contemporary with Jcliu and 
Hazael, camels are represented among objects sent 
as tribute by Egypt. They are of the two-humiH*d 
sort, which, though peihaps then common in As- 
syria, has never, as far as is known, been kept in 
Egypt. The deserts have always abounded in wild 
animals, especially of the canine imd antelope kinds. 
Anciently the hippopotamus was found in the Egyp- 
tian Nile, and hunted. This is a fact of impoiteinoe 
for those who suppose it to be the belicmotli of the 
book of Job, especially as that book shows evidence 
of a knowledge of Egypt. Now, this animal is 
rarely seen even in Lower Nubia. The elephant 
may have liecn, in the remotest historical period, 
an inhabitant of Egypt, luid, as a land animal, 
have been driven further south than liis brother 


' The number of Solomon’s chariots is given os 
1400, and his horoemen 12,000. The stalls of horses 
are stated as 40,000 (1 K. iv. 26), or 4000 (2 Chr. 
ix. 25) : the former would scebi to be the correct 
number. 

t It is supposed by commentators to moan the 
country also ; but this cannot, we think, be proved. 

h Gesenius (TAts. s. v.) would take fora 

serpent in Job iii. 8, Is. xxvii. 1, and in the latter 
case supposes the king of Babylon to be meant. In 
tbe first passage the meaning “ oroocKlile ” is, how- 
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pachyderm, for the name of the Island of Ele- 
phantine, just below the First Cataract, in hicro- 
gl 3 'phics, AB . . ** Elephant-land,” seems to show 
that he was anciently found there. Bats abound in 
the £bmples and tombs, filling the dark and dese- 
crated chambera and passages with the uneailhly 
whiiT of their wings. Such desolation is repre- 
sented by Isaiah when he says that a man bhall 
cast his idols ** to the moles and to the bats ” 
(ii. 20). 

The birds of Egypt are not remarkable for beauty 
of plumage: in so open a country this is natural. 
I'hc Jiapitecs are numerous, but the most common 
are scavengei-s, as vultures and the kite. The 
Grallatores tuid Anscrcs abound on the islands 
and sandbanks of the liver and in the sides of the 
mountains which approach or touch the stroain. 

Among the reptiles, the crocodile imiht be espe- 
cially mentioned. In the Bible it is usually cuUkI 
D'sn, “ dragon,” a generic word of almost 
as wide a signification as “ reptile,” and is us«l 
as a symbol of the king of Egypt.*^ Thus in Eze- 
kiel, ** Behold I am against thee, Pharaoh king of 
Egypt, the great diagon that lieth in the midst of 
Ins livera, which hath said, My river [is] mine 
own, and I have made [it] for myself. But I will 
put liooks in thy jaws, ami I will cause the fish of 
4;hy rivers to stick unto thy scales, and I will bring 
thee up out of the midst of thy rivers, and all the 
fish of thy nn‘i*s shall stick unto thy scales. And I 
will leave thee [thrown] into the wilderness, thee and 
all the fish of thy rivers. * . . 1 have given thee 
for meat to the beasts of the field and to the fowls 
of the heaven” (xxix. 8, 4, 5). Hero theie sroms 
to be a retrospect of the Exodus, which is thus 
described iu Is, li. 9, 10, and t5? and with a more 
close rosemhlance in Ps. h.\iv. 13, 14, “Thou didst 
[ divide the sea by thy strength : thou hrakest the 
hciids of the dragons (D'J'SH) in the waters. 
Thou hrakest the heads of leviathan (1^')^) in 
pieces, [and] gaVest him [to he] moat to tlie 
ilwcllcrs ill the wilderness ”(D'*V, i. c. to the wild 
boiusts, comp. Is. xiii. 21). The last jiassage is 
ini]N)ttant ns indicating that whereas |'3n is the 
Hehiew geiionc name of reptiles, and therefore 
used for the gi-catest of them, the crocodile, jn'iS 
is Uie special name of that animal. The description 
of leviathan in Job (xli.) fully beara out this opi- 
I nion, and it is doubtful if any passage can be ad- 
I diicecl ill which a wider sigiiificntion of the latter 
wuiti is required.** In Job (xxvi. 12) also there 
is an api>aicnt allusion to the Exodus in word.s 
similar to those in Isaiah (li. 9, 10, and 15?), 
hut without a mention of the dragon. In this case 
the division of the sea and the smiting of 
the proud or insolent, are mentioned in connexion 
with the wonders of creation (vs. 7-11, 13); so too 
in Is. (vs. 13, 15). The crossing of the Ued Sea 

ever, especially applicable. The patriarch speais of 
desperate men as those ** who are ready to stir up 
leviathan comp. xli. 2 ; A. V. lOj “ None [is so] 
fierce as to stir him up. Who then can stand before 
mer The argument is, that if the creature be so 
terrible, who shall resist the Creator t The second 
passage, seems to refer not to the king of Babylon, 
but to the enemies of God’s people at a remote time 
(Is. xxiv., XXV., xxvi., esp. ver. 19, and xxvii. esp. vs. 
12, 13 : comp, the similar use of Egypt, fto., in llor. 
xi. 8). 
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could be thus epokcn of us a signal exercise of the 
Divine jiowcr. — Fixigs are v<‘ry nuiiuM'ous in Egypt, 
and their loud and constant croaking in the autumn 
in “ the streams,*’ n'"inD, “ the rivers,’* 
anil the ponds’* or “ inaishes,” (Kx. 

viii. 1, A. V. 5) makes it not difFicult to picture 
the Plague of Fiogs. Serpents and snakes are also 
•ummou, but the more venomous have their home, 
tike the scorpion, in the daseit (comp. Dcut. viii. 
15). — The Nile and lakes have an abundance of 
fishes ; and altliougli the tisheries of Egypt have 
vi‘.ry greatly fallen away their produce is still a 
common article of food. — Among the insects the 
locusts must be mentioned, which sometimes come 
uiKJu the cultivated land in a cloud, and, as in the 
plague, eat every herb and fruit and loaf where 
they alight; but they never, us then, ovei spread the 
whole land (Ex. x. 3-G, 12-19). They disappear 
us suddenly as they come, and are carii^ away by 
the wiml (vs. 19). As to the lice and flies, they 
are now plagues of Egyjit ; but it is not certain 
that the wonts D33 and 21^ designate them (Ex. 
viii. lG-31). 

Ancient Infutbitanis. — The old inhnhitunta of 
Egypt appear fi oni their monuments an<l the testl 
mony of ancient wiitoi-s to have occupicil in i ace 
a place betwoen the Nigritiaus and the Oiuicasians. 
'I'he constant immigi'ai'ions of Arab settlers have 
greatly diminished the Nigritian clumrcteristics in 
tlie generality of the miMlein K.gy|iians. The an- 
I’ient dress was far nioie scanty than the modem, 
and in tliis matter, as in munnere and diameter, 
the influence of the Aiah race is also very apparent, 
'fhe ancient Egyptians in diameter were very reli- 
gious and contemplative, but given to base super- 
stition, patriotic, respectful to women, hospitable, 
giMieraliy fiugal, but at times luxuiious, very sen- 
sual, lying, thievisb, treadieious, and cringing, 
and intensely prejudiced, through pride of race, 
against sti angers, although kind to them. This 
is very much the diameter of the modem inhabit- 
uiits, except that Mohanmiadanism has taken away 
the respect for women. ’Fhe ancient Egyptians are 
indeed the only early eastern nation that we know 
to have resembled the modem westerns in this par- 
ticular ; but we find the same virtue markedly to 
charactiu'ize the Nigritians of our day. That the 
la general, treated the Isi-aclites with 
kindness while they were in tlieir country, even 
during the oppression, seems almost cerfain from 
fhe privilege of admission into the congiegatiou in 
the thiitl generation, granted to them in the Law, 
with the Edomites, while the Ammonites and 
Moabites were absolutely excluded, the reference 
ill three out of the four cases being to the stay in 
aad the entrance iuto Palestine (Deut. xxiii. 
^-8). This supposition is impoiiant in its bearing 
on the history of the oppression. 

Langitoffe. — Theandent Egyptian language, from 
the earliest period at which it is known to us, is on 
agglutinate monosyllabic foiTi of speech. It is ex* 
pressed by the signs which we call hieroglyphics. The 
character of the language is compound : It consists of 
elements resembling those of the Nigritian languages 
and the Chinese language, on the one hand, and tliose 
of the Semitic languages on the other. All those whi 

‘ Geseuiue {Thea, a. v.) understands this word here 
and In Ex. vli. 19 to mean the stagnant pools left 
the Nile after the inundation. At the season to which 
the narrative refers these would have been dried up. 
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have studied the African languages make a distinct 
family of several of those languages, spoken in the 
north-east quarter of the continent, in which family 
they include the ancient Egyptian; while every 
Semitic scholar easily recognises in Egyptian Semitic 
pronouns and other elements, and a predominantly 
Semitic grammar. As in person, character, and 
religion, so in language we Gnd two distinct ele- 
ments, mixed but not fused, and here the Nigiitian 
element seems unquestionably the earlier. Bunsen 
asserts tliut this language is ** ante-historical Se- 
mitism we think it enough to say that no Semitic 
scholar has accepted hia theory. For a full dis* 
cussiou of the ipiestion see The Genesis of the 
Earth and of A/an, ch. vi. As early as the age 
of the xxvith dj^iisty a vulgar dialect was expressed 
in the demotic or cnchori^ writing. This dialect 
forms the link (ouncctiug the old language with 
the Coptic or Christian Egyptian, the latest phasis. 
The Coptic does not very greatly differ from the 
monumental language, distinguished in the time of 
the demotic as the sacred dialect, except in the 
presence of many Creek woids. 

Religion ^ — ^'Fhe basis of the religion was Nigritinr. 
fetishism, the lowest kind of naturc-worehip, differing 
in ditlerent parts of the countiy, and hence obviously 
indigenous. Upon this were engmfted, first, cosmic 
worship, mixed up with tiaccs of primeval revela- 
tion, as in Babylonia ; and then, a system of per* 
sonifications of moral and intcllectu^ abstractions. 
'Hic incongruous character of the religion necessi- 
tates this suppoaiiion, luid the case with which it 
ailmittcd extraneous additions in the historical period 
confirms it. There were three orders of gods— the 
eight great gods, the twelve lesser, and tlie Osirian 
group. They were represented in humazi forms, 
sometimes having the heads of luiimals sacred to 
them, or beai'ing on their heads cosmic or other 
ohjecte of worship. The fetishism included, besides 
the worship of animals, that of trees, rivers, and hills. 
Each of these creatures or objects was appropriated 
to a divinity. There wrft no prominent hero-woi*- 
ship, although deceased kings and other individuals 
often receiv^ divine honoiu-s — in one case, that of 
Sesertesen 111., of the xiith dynasty, the old Sesostris, 
of a very special chaiuctcr. Sacrifices of animals, 
and offerings of all kinds of foo<1, and libations of 
wine, oil, and the like, were made. The m’eat doc- 
trines of the immortality of the soul, raon^s respon- 
sibility, and future rewards and punishments, were 
taught. Among the rites, cireumcision is the most 
remarkable: it is .ns old as the time of tJie ivth 
dynasty. 

The Israelites in Egypt appear during the op- 
pression, for the most part, ro have adopted the 
Egyptian religion (Josh. xxiv. 14; Ez. xx. 7, 8). 
The golden calf, or rather steer, was probably 
taken from the bull Apis, cerjt^inly from one of the 
sacreil bulls. Kemphan and Cfai^ were foreign divi- 
nities adopted into the Egyptiim Pantheon, and called 
in the hieroglyphics KENPU (prqbahly pronounced 
KKMPU) and KEN. It can hardly be doubted that 
they were worshipped by the Shepheitls ; but there is 
no satisfactory evidence that there was any separate 
foreign system of idolatry. [Kemphan.] Ashtoreth 
was worshipped at Memphis, as is shown oy a tablet (tf 
Amenoph 11., B.C. cir. 1400, at the quanies of Turk, 


although there would bo many marshy places, espe- 
cially near the north coast and towards the ancient 
head of the Red Sea. 
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opposite that city (Vyse’s Pyramids^ iii. “Tourah were governed by ofiicera whom the Greeks called 
tablet 2 **), in which she is represented as an Egyp> nomarchs and toparchs. Thei'e seems to haye been 
tian goddess. The temple of ‘Hhe Foreign Venus ” no hereditaiy aristocracy, except pei'haps at the 
in tlie Tyrian camp*’ in Memphis (Henxl. ii. 112) earliest period, for indications of something of the 
must have been sacied to her. Doubtless this wor- kind occur in the inscriptions of the ivth and :(iitb 
ship was introduced by the Phoetiicuin Shepheixis. dynasties. 

As there are prominent traces of primeval reve- Foreign Policy, — The foreign policy of the 
lation in the ancient Egyptian religion, we cannot Egyptians must bo regarded in its i-elation to the 
be sui'prised at Bnding certain resemblances to admission of foreigners into Egypt and to the ti^t- 
the Mosaic Law, apart firom the probability that ment of tiibutaiy and allied liutions. In the former 
whatever was unobjectionable iu common belief aspect it was chai'octerizcrl by an exclusiveness which 
and usages would be retained. The points in which sprang from a national hatred of the yellow and 
the Egyptian religion shows strong traces of truth white races, and was maintained by the wisdom of 
are, however, doctrines of tlie very kind that the pi'eserving the institutions of the country from the 
Law docs not expressly teach. Egyptian reli- influence of the pii'atcsof the MediteiTanean and Die 
gion, in its rafereiice to man, was at^stem of respon- Indian Ocean, and the robbers of the deserts. Hence 
sibility, mainly depending on future rewards and the jealous exclusion of the Greeks from the noitheni 
punishments. The Law, in its reference to man, ports until Naucratis was oi)ened to them, and 
was a system of responsibility mainly depending hence too tlie restriction of 8hemite settlera in earlier 
on temporal rewmds and punishments. All we times to the land of Goshen, scai'ccly i-egaided as 
learn, but this is of the utmost impoiiance, is that piirt of Egypt. It may l)e remarked as a pi oof of 

every Israelite who came out of Kgypit must liave the strictness of this policy that during the whole of 

been fully acquainted with the universally-rec(^* the sojourn of the Isnaelit^ they appear to have been 
nised doctrines of the immortality of the soul, man s kept to Goshen. The key to the policy towaids 

responsibility, and future rewaids and punishments, foreign nations, alter makiiig allowance tor the 

truths which the Law dues not, and of coui'se could hutr^ of the yellow and white races balanced by 
not, contitidict. The idea that the Law was an the regaixl for the red and block, is found in the 
Egyptian invention is one of the worst examples of position of the great oriental rivals of Egypt. The 
modern I’eckless criticism. supremacy or influence of the Pharaohs over the 

Tjatos . — We have no complete account of the laws nations lying between the Nile and the Euphrates 
of the ancient Egyptians either in their own records depended as mi^h on wisdom in policy as prowess 
or in woiks of micieiit writera. The passages in tiie inarms. The kings of the ivth, vith, and xvth 
Bible which throw light upon the laws in for<» dynasties appear to have unintermptedly held the 
duiing tlie sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt most peninsula of Sinai, where t^iblets iisjord their coii- 
probably do not relate to pu«*ly native law, nor to quest of Asiatic nomads. But with the xviiith 
law administeied to natives, for during that whole dynasty commences the period of Egyptian supre- 
period they appear to have boon under 8hephenl macy. Very soon alter tlie accession of this pow- 
rulers, and in any case it cannot be doubted that erful line most of tiie countries between ttie Egyp- 
they would not be subject to absolutely the same tion bonier and the Tigiis were reduced to the 
system as the Egyptians. The paintings and sculp- condition of tributaries. The empire seems to have 
tures of the monuments indicate a very high degree lasted for nearly three centuries, from about n.c. 
of pei'sonal safety, showii1|; ua that the people of all 15U0 to about 1200. The chief opponents of the 
ranks commonly went unaimed, and without mill- Egyptians were the Hittites of the valley of the 
tary protection. We must theiefore infer that the Orontes with whom the i'iiaraohs waged long and 
laws relating to the maintenance of oixior were stifll- fiei'ce wars. Alter this time the influence of Egypt 
cient and strictly enfoi'ced. The puni^hmcnts seem decliueii; and until the reign of Shishak (u.C. dr. 
to have been lighter than those of tlie Mosaic Law, 990-967), it appears to have been confined to the 
and vciy dilFiM'ent in their ralatioii to crime and in westera iMntlei's of Palestine. No doubt the rising 
their nature. Capital punishment appears to have greatness of Assyria caused the decline. Thence- 
been almost restricted, in practice, to inuifler. fuiward to the days of Pharaoh Nccho there was a 
(hiines of violence were more severely ticatwl constant simple for the tracts lying between 
than oirenf.-cs against religion and morals. Popular Egypt, and Assyria and Babylonia, until the dis- 
feeliug seems to have taken the duties of the judge astrous battle at Carchemish finally destroyed thesii- 
upou itself ill the case of impiety alone. That in premocy of the Pharaohs. It is probi\ble that during 
early times the Egyptian populace acted with 1 * 6 - the period of the empiic an Assyrian or Babylonian 
ferenra to any offence against its religion as it did king generally supj^i-tcd the opponents of the rulers 
under the Greeks and Romans, is evident fn>m the of Egypt. Great aid from a powerful ally can indeed 
answer of Moses when Pharaoh proposed that the alone explain the strong resistance offered by the 
Hebrews should sacrifice in the land. “ It is not Hittites. The general policy of the Egyptians to- 
raeet so to do ; for we shall sacrifice the abomina- wards their easteni tributaries seems to have been 
tion of the Egyptians to the LokI our God : lo, marked by great moderation. The Pharaohs iiiter- 
shall we sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians mnmed with them, and neither forced upon them 
betbre their eyes, and will they not stone us?** Egyptian gaiTisons, except in some important posi- 
(Ex. viii. 26). tions, nor attempted those depot tations that 01*6 so 

The government vras monarchical, marked a fcatni'e of Asiatic policy. In the case of 

but not of an absolute character. The sovereign those nations which never attacked them they do 

Vas not superior to the laws, and the priests had not appear to liave even exacted tribute. So long as 

tlie 'power to check the undue exercise of his their general supremacy was uncentested they would 
authority. The kings under whom the Israelites not be unwise enough to make favourable or ueutial 
lived seem to h.ave been absolute, but even powers their enemies. Of their relation to the 
Joseph’s Pharaoh did not ventura to touch the Israelites wc have for tlie eaiiiei* pai't of this period 
independence of the priests. Nonies and districts no direct information. The explicit account of the 
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later part is fully consistent witli whiit we have wiid motives of hostility as to obtain a supply of slaves, 
of the general policy ol‘ the Pharaohs. Sliishak and In the Bible we find African praples, liiibim, Phiit, 
Zerah, if the latter weie, as we btdievc, a king of Sukkiim, Cush, as mercenaries or sup^^ortei's of 
Kgypt or a commander of Kgyptinri forces, are the Kgypt, but not a single name that cun be positively 
only exceptions in a series of friendly kings, and placed to the eastwairi of that countiy. 
they were almost c(*»tainly of Assyrian or Babylo- Amitf, — There are some notices of the Egyptian 

Ilian extraction. One Pharaoh gax^e his daughter aimy in the O. T. They show, like the mouiiinents, 
in man'iage to Solomon, another appears to have that its most impoi'tant brancli was the churiot- 
lieeu the ally of .Tchoiam, king of Israel (2 K. force. 'I'he I'hanioh of tlie Kxodiis led 600 cl^oscn 
vii. 6), So inailc a treaty with Hnshca, Tirhakah chariots besides his whole ehariot-foree in pm suit 
aided Heznkiali, Pharaoh Necho fought Josiah against of the Israelites. The warriors fighting in chariots 
ills will, and did not 
treat .Judah with tho 
severity of the Oriental 
kings, and his second 
successor. Pharaoh Ho- 
phni, inaiiitaincd the 
alliance, iiotwiihstaiid* 
ing this break, its lirtnly 
.as lietbre, and altliough 
foiled in his endeavour 
to save .Jerusalem from 
the Chaldeans, received 
tiiu fugitives of .Judah, 
who, like the fugitives 
of Israel at the capture 
of Samaria, took refuge 
in Egypt. It is pro- 
bable that during the 
earlier perio I the same 
friendly relations exist- 
ed. The Hebrew i-e- 
coixls of thi^t time afford 
no distinct intlication of 
liostility witli Egypt, 
nor have the Egyptian 
lists of coiiqueied re- 
gions and towns of the 
same age been found 
to aaitain any Israelite 
name, whereas in Shi- 
shak’s list the kingdom 
of .Judah and some of 
its towns oercur. Tho 
i-oute of the earlier 
Pharsmhj to the east 
seems always to have 
been along the Palesti- 
nian coast, then mainly 
held by tlie Philistines 
and l^hoenicians, both 
of whom they subdued, 
and across Syria north- 
Wiwd. of the territories 
occupied by the He- 
brews. — With i-espect 
to the African nations a 
diilerent policy nppeara 
to h.ave been pursued. 

The Bebu (lieb’i) or 
Jaibim, to the xvest of 
Egypt, on the north rjmliinx ofhwivy Inramo*. (WUklimm.) 

co.'ist, were reduced to 

subje^on, and proluibly employed, like the Shay- . are probably the ** horeemen** mentioned^ in the 
retana or Cherethim, na mei'ceoaries. Ethiopia | relation of this event and elsewhere, for in Egyptian 
was made a purely Egyptian proxdnce, ruled by ’they are called the “horee” or “cavalry.* We 
a viceroy, “ the *Prince of Krah (Cush),” and have no subseciuent indication in the Bible of 
the assimilation was so complete that Ethiopian the constitution of an Egyptian anny until the 
sox'ereigns seem to have been I'eceivcd by the Egyp- time of the xxiiiid dynasty, xvhen wo find that 
tians as native rulers. Further south, the NegiXTCs Shishak's inx*adiiig force was pailly composed ot 
’were subject to predatory attacks like the slave- , foreignere ; whether mercemuies or allies, cannot as 
hunts of modern times, conducted not so much from | yet be i>osilivcly dcU*nniued, although the momi- 
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meats make it most prolmble that they were of composed, although it probably contained Oroek 
the foiincr rhaiacicr. The army of Necho, do- mercenaries, who soon attciwai^ became the most 
fent^ at Carchemish, seems to have b^ii slinilaily impoitant foreign clement in the Kgyptian forces. 



DlNcIpIlncd troopB of the time of theXVIlUh Djnuely. (Wilklmnn.) 


Domestic Life . — The sculptures and paintings of ' their diversions, the pursuit of game in the deserts, 
the tombs give us a very full insight into the do- j or on the river, and tishing. * Tlie tending of cattle 
mpstic life of the ancient Egyptians, as may be seen was left to the most despised of the lower class, 
in iSir(J. Wilkinson's great work. What most strikes The Israelites on the contrary were from the A’cry 
us in their manners is the high position occupied by first a jinstoral people : in time of wai* they lived 
women, and the entire absence of the hareein-system within walls; when there was peace they “dwelt 
of seclusion. The wife is called “ the lady of the in their tents” (2 K. xiii. 5). Tho Kgyptian feasts, 
house.” Mannage npjx*ars to have been universal, and tlie dances, music, and feats which accompanied 
at least with the richer class ; and if polygamy were them, for the diversion of the guests, as well as the 
tolerated it was larely practised. Of marriage-ceie- common games, were prolnibly intioduced among the 
monies no distinct accmint has been discovered, but Hebrews in the most luxurious days of the kingdoms 
there is evidence that something of the kind was of Israel and Judah. The account of the noontide 
usual in the ease of a queen (De Kongo', Lssai sur dinner of Joseph (Gen. xliii. IG, 31-;-J4) agrees with 
UTte Stele E'fjyptimne^ pp. 53, 54). Concubinage the representations of the monuments, although it 
was allowed, the concubines taking tlie place of infe- evidently describes a far simpler repast than would 
lior wives. There were no castes, although great be usual with an Egyptian minister. The attention 
(’hisses were very distinct, ebpecially the priests, sol- to pi*ecedence, which seems to have surprised 
diers, artisans, and lierdsmcn, with labourers. A Joseph's brethien (ver. 33), is perfectly eba- 

man of the upper class might, however, both hold a racteiistic of Egyptian customs. The funeial 

command in the army and Ih: a priest; and therefore coiemonies weic far more important than any 
the caste-system cannot have strictly applied in the events of the Egyptian life, as the tomb was i-e- 

case of the subordinates. The genei-al manner of life garded as the only true home. The body of the 

does not much illustrate that of the Israelites from deceased was embidmed in the form of Osiris, the 
its giwt essential diffeience. The Egyptians from judge of the dead, and conducted to the hurial- 
the (lays of Abraham were a settled people, occupy- place with great pomp and much display of lamen- 
ing a land which they had held for centuries without tation. The mourning lasted seventy-two days or 
question, except through the aggression of foreign less. Both Jacob and .Joseph vrere embalmed, and 
invaders. The occu{jat.ions of the higher class were the mourning for the former continued seventy days, 
the superintendence of tlieir Helds and gaixlcns, | Literature and Art . — The Egyptians wero a 
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vny literary people, and time has pi'csenred 
to us, besides the inscriptions of tlioii* tombs and 
temples, many ]iapyri, of a religious or historical 
character, and one tale. They Wr no resemblance 
to tlie books of the 0. T., except such as arises 
fram their sometimes enfotdng moral truths in a 
manner not wholly ditl'erant from that of tho Book 
of Proverbs. The moral and reli^ous system is, 
however, essentially different in its principles and 
their application. Some have ima^ned a great 
similarity between the 0. T. and Egyptitui lite- 
rature, and have given a show of 1*68800 to tlieir 
idea by dressing up Egyptian documents in a garb 
of Hebrew phitiseology, in which, however, they 
have gone so awkwardly that no one who h^ not 
piejudged the question could for a moment be 
deceiv^. In science, Egyptian influence may be 
distinctly traced in the Pentateuch. Moses was 
“ Iciimed in all tlie wisdom of the Egyptians" (Acts 

vii. 22), and probably derived from them tlie astro- 
nomical knowledge which was necessary for the 
calendar. fCilUONOLOav.] His acquaintance with 
chemistry is shown in the manner of the tlestruc- 
tion of the golden calf. The Egyptians excelled in 
gj'ometry and miHshaiiics : the earlier books of the 
Bible, however, throw no light upon the degree in 
which Moses may have made use of this |)art of his 
kiiowle<!ge. In medicine and surgery, the high pro- 
ficiency of the Egyptians was probably of but little 
use to the Hebrews after the Exodus: luiatoiny, 
practised by the foi*mer from the eai*liest ages, was, 
ropiignant to the feelings of Sliemites, and tho 
simples of Egypt and of Palestine would be as 
liilerent as the onlinary diseases of tlie couiitiy. 
In the arts of ai*c,hitecture, sculpture, and painting, 
tlio former of wliich was tl\p oliicf, there seems to 
have been but a very slight and materiid influence. 
I’his was natural, for with the Egyptians arohi- 
t^K^ture was a religious ai*t, embaying in its 
principles their highest religious convictions, and 
mainly devoteil to tlie service of leligion. Durable 
construction, massive and grand form, and rich, 
though sober, colour, chiuactcrize their temples and 
tombs, the abodes of gods, and ** homes ” of men. 
To adopt such an architecture would have been to 
atlopt the religion of Egypt, and the pastoral 
Israelites had no need of buildings.' Wlien they 
came into the I^omised Land they found dtic9 
ready for their occupation, and it was not until the 
days of Solomon that a temple took the place of 
tlie tent, which was the sanctuary of tlie pabteral 
(leople. Details of ornament were of course bor- 
rowed from Egypt; but separated from the vast 
sptem ill which tliey were found, they lost their 
biguiticiuice, and became hai'mlcss, until modem 
sciolists made them prominent in suppoi-t of a 
theory which no mind capable of brnd views can 
for a moment tolerate. 

Magicians , — We find frequent referonce in the 
Bible to the magicians of Egypt. The Pharaoh of 
Joseph laid his dream liefore the magicians, who could 
not intei’pret it (Gen. xli, 8); the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus used them as opponents of Moses and Aaron, 
when, after what app^'s to have been a seeming 
success, they failed ns before (Ex. vii. 1 1, 12, 22 ; 

viii. 18, 19; ix. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 8, 9). The 
monuroeuts do not I’ecognise any sui^ art, and 
we must conclude that magic was secretly pi'ac* 
tised, not because it was thought to be unlawful, 
but in Older to give it importance. [See Magic, 
Jamhrks, Jannes.] 

[ndvstnal Amis . — The iudustiial arte held au 
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important place in the occupations of the Egyptians. 
The workers in fine flax and the weavers of white 
linen m’O in'entioned in a manner that shows they 
weie among the chief contributora to the riches of 
the counti’y (Is. xix. 9). The fine linen of Egypt 
found its way to Palestine (Prov. vii. 16). Pottery 
was a great branch of the native manufactures, and 
appears to have furnished employment to the He- 
brews during the bondage (Ps. Ixxxi. 6, Ixviii. 13 ; 
comp. Ex. i. 14). ' 

Festivals. — ^1'he religious festivals were numerous, 
and some of them were, in the days of Herodotus, kept 
with great merry-making and license. His descrip- 
tion of that of the goddess Bubasti8,lept at the city 
of Bubastis in the eastern pai’t of the Delta, would 
well apply to some of the gicat Mohaminadan festi- 
now held in the country (ii. 59, 60). The feast 
which the Israelites celebrated when Aaron had made 
the golden calf beems to have been very much of the 
same rimracter: first offerings were presented, and 
then the people ate and danced and sang (Ex. xxxii. 
5, 6, 17, 18, 10), and even it iu>enis sf ripped them- 
selves (vcr. 25), as appears to have been not im- 
usuiil at the popular ancient Egyptian festivals. 

Manners of Modem Inhabitants . — The manners 
of the modern inhabitants are, we are disjiosed to 
believe after much consideration, moie similar to 
those of the ancient Hebrews, on account of Arab 
influence, than the manDera of their preilecessora. 
How remarkably they illustrate the Bible is seen in 
I the numerous references given in the Modem Fggp- 
tians (see its index), and in the great general ViUuc 
of that work in BiUical criticism. 

Chbomology and Histoiiv. — In treating of 
the chronology and history of ancient Egypt it is 
our endeavour to avoid as much as possible the 
^tatem^ut of doubtful matters, and to give the 
greater prominence to those {Mints on which the 
generality of sound Egyptologers are virtually 
agreed. The subject may be divided into three 
main branches, technical chronology, historical 
chronology, and history ; — 

1. Technical Chronology . — It is imposbible here 
to treat in miicJi detail the ditficult subject of 
Egyptian technical chronology. That the Egyptians 
U(^ various [leriods of time, and made astronomical 
obbervations from a remote age, is equally attested 
by ancient writers, and by their monuments. It is, 
however, very difh’cult to connect pei'iods mentioned 
by the former with the indictatinns of the same kind 
offered by the latter ; and what we may terra the 
recorded observations of the monuments cannot he 
used for the determiimtion of chronology without a 
previous knowledge of Egy|ftiiui astronomy that we 
have not wholly attained. The testimony of ancient 
writera must, moi cover, be carefully bifted, and 
wc must not take their statements as a positive 
basis without the strongest evidence of coriectness. 
Without that testimony, however, we could not at 
prraent prosecute the inquiry. The Egyiitians do 
not appear to have had any common era. Every 
document that benra the date of a year, gives the 
year of the reigning sovereign, counted ftom that 
ciin’cnt year in which he came to the throne, which 
was called his first year. There is therefore no 
general means of testing deductions from the chrono- 
logical indications of the monuments. 

There appear to have been at least three yeais 
in use with the Egyptians before the Roman domi- 
nation, the Vague Year, the Tropical Year, and 
the Sothic Year ; but it is not pi'ohible that more 
tliau two of those were emfiloyed at the siune time. 
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The Vague Ywu- contained 365 days without any | Horae Aegyptincae, p. 12 seqq., pi. i. Nos. 5, «).•' 
additional fraction, and therefore jwihsed through all the return of the Pho(niix has undoubtedly a ehro- 
the seasons in about 1500 yeara. It wa^both used nological meaning. It has been supposed to refer to 
for civil and for reli^ous purposes. Probably the the period last mentioned, but we aie of opinion that 
Israelites adopted this year during the sojourn in the Phoenix Cycle was of exactly the same character, 
instituted at the Exodus appears to and therefore length, as the Sothic, its commence* 
have been the current Vague Year fixed by the ment being mai-ked by the so-called heliacal rising 
adoption of a method of intcrealation. [Chrono- ofa star of tlie constellation BENNU H ESA It, “the 
IXWY.] The Vague Year was divided into twelve Phoenix of Osiris,” whicli is placed in the astro- 
months, each of thirty days, with five e|iagomenae, nomical ceiling of the Itameseuin of El-Kurneh six 
or additional days, after the twelfth. The months months distant from Sothis. The monuments 
were assigneil to thice Wiisons, each comprising four make mention of Panegyrical Months, which can 
months, calleil resj)ectively the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and only, we believe, be pciiods of thirty yesus each, 
4th of those seasons. The names by which the and divisions of a year of the same kind. We have 
Egyptian months are commonly known, Thoth, computed the following dates of commencements of 
Paophi, &c., are taken from the divinities to which tiiese Panegyrical Yeai-s; — 1st.. u.C. 2717, ist dy- 
they were sacred. The seasons are called, according nasty, cm of Menes (not on monuments) ; 2nd. 
to our rendering, those of Vegetation, Manifestation, B.C. 2352, ivth dynasty, Sfiphis, J. and II. ; 3rd. 
and the Waters or the Inundation: the exact tne«m- b.c. 1986 (xiith dynasty, Seseitesen HI. ? not on 
ing of their names has however been much disputed* monuments) ; the last-mentioned <iate being also tlie 
They evidently refer to the phenomena of a Tro- beginning of a Phoenix Cycle, which appears to have 
pical Year, and such a year we must therefore con- comprised four of these Panegyjical Yestrs. The 
elude the Egyptians to have had, at least in a other impoitant dates of the system of Panegyrics 
remote mriod of their history. If, as we believe, which occur on the monuments arc B.C. 1442, 
the thira season represents the period of the inunda- xviiith dynasty. Queen Amcn-nemt ; and B.c. 1412, 
tioii, its beginning must be dat^ about one month xviiith dynasty, Thothmes III. 
before the autumnal equinox, which wouhl place Certain phenomena I'eoordcd on the monuments 
the beginning of the year at the Winter Solstice, an have been calculated by M. Biot, who has obtained 
espediUly lit time in Egypt for the commencement the following dates: — Rising of Sothis in I'eign of 
of a tropical year. The Suthic Year was a supjtosed Thothmes III., xviiith dynasty, B.c. 1445 ; siip])o.sed 
sidereal year of .365| days, commencing with the Vernal Equinox, Thothmes III., B.c. cir. 1441 ; 
so-cdled heliacal rising of Sothis. The Vague Year, rising of Sothis, Itameses III., xxth dynasty, b.c. 
having no intei’calation, con.stantly retreated through 1301; star-risings, liameses VI. and IX., xxth 
Sothic Year, until a period ot 1461 years of the dynasty, n.O. clr. 1241. Some causes of uiicer- 
former kind, and 1400 of the latter had elapsed, tainty affoc-t the exactness of these dates, and that of 
from one coincidence ot commeiuxnnents to another. Riuneses III. is irreconi'ileable with the two of 
The Egyptians arc known to hax*c used two great Thothmes III., unless we hold the uilcndar in which 
cj'cles, the Sothic Cy<*le and the Tropical Cycle, the inscription supjxised to reconl it occin*s to he 
1 he foiTuer was a cycle of the coincidence of the a Sothic one, in which Ctose no date could be ob- 
Sothic and Vague Years, an<l therefore consisted of tained. 

1460 yearn of the former kind. Thi.s cycle is men- Egyptian teclinical chronology gives us no liirect 
tfoued by ancient wiitere, and two of its commence- evidcnc«* in favour of the high antiquity which some 
ments^i'ecorded, the one, callefl the Era of Meuophi'cs, assign to the foundation of the first kingdom, 'flic 
.luly 2U, B.c. 1322, nml the other, on the same cHiriiest recoixl which all Egyptologers are agreed to 
day, A.B. 139. Menophros is supposed to be the regard os nll'ording a date is of the fifteentJi century 
name ot <an Egyptian king, and this is most probable. n.c,, and no q)ie has alleged any such recoixl to be 
The nrarost name is l^Icn-ptah, or Men-plitbah, of any earlier time than the twenty-fourth century 
which is pait of that <if Sethee Menptnh, the father b.c. The Egyptians thenu>clve.s seem to have placed 
of Kameses 11., and also that of the son of the latter, the beginning of the 1st dynasty in the twenty-eighth 
all these being kings of the xixth dynasty. We are century B.C., but for determining tin's epoch there is 
of opinion that chronological iiidic.*itions are con- no direct monumental evidence, 
elusive in favour of the earlier of the two sovereigns. 2. Historical C/ironoloijy, — The materials for 
The TiopiciU Cycle WHS a cycle of the coincidence of historical chronology are the monuments niid the 
the Tropical and Vague Years. We do not know remains of the historical work of Manethu. Since 
the exact length of the foimer yeiu* with the Egyp- the intei'pretation of hieroglyphics has lieen dis- 
tians, nor indeed that it was us^ in the monument covered the evidence of the monuments has been 
age ; but from the mention of a period of .500 yeani, brought to bear on this subject, but as yet it has 
the third of the cycle, and the time during which the not been sufficiently i'ull and explicit to enable us 
Vague Year would retrograde through one season, to set aside other aid. We have had to look else- 
we cannot doBbt that there was such a cycle, not where for a general framework, the details of which 
to speak of its analogy with the Sothic Cycle. It the monuments might fill up. The remains of 
has bren supposed by M. IMot to have had a dura- Mauetho are now generally held to supply this 
tion ot 1 505 years ; but the length of 1,500 Vague want. A comparison with the monuments has 
Years is preferable, since it contains a number of shown that he drew his information from original 
comply lunations, besides that the Egyptians could sources, the general authenticity of which is vindi- 
searcely have been more exact, and that the period cated by minute points of agi'eement. The infor- 
of 500 years is a subdivision of 1500. Ancient mation Mauetho gives us, in the present form of his 
wiiters do not fix any commencements of this , work, is, however, by no means explicit, and it is 
Cycle. If the characteristics of the Tropical Year j only by a theoretical arrangement of the materials 

are what we suppose, the cycle would have begun , 

B.O. 2005 and 507: two hieroglyphic inscriptions » For the reasons tor fixing on these years, see 
record, ns we believe, the former of these e^Kichs Jforaf Aey. 1. c. 
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that they take a definite form. The i*etnains of 
Manetho^s historical work consist of a list of the 
Egyptian dynasties and two considerable fragments, 
one relating to the Shepherds, the other to a tale of 
the Exodus. The list is only known to us in the 
epitome given by Africanus, pi'eservcd by Syucellus, 
iuid that given by Eusebius. These present such 
great dilTci'enccs that it is not reasonable to iiope 
that we can resiora a correct text. The series of 
dyiuistics is given as if they were successive, in 
which case the commencement of the first would be 
placed full 5000 years n.G., and the reign of the king 
who built tlie Gicat Pyramid, 4000. The monu- 
ineuts do not wanaut so cxti'eme au antiquity, 
anil the great majority of Egyptologers have there- 
foic held that the dynasties wei'e partly contern* 
porary. A passage in the fiaginent of Maiietho 
respiH'ting the Shepherds, where he speaks of the 
kings of the Thebai's and of thei’cst of Egypt rising 
against thcAC ibreign rulets, makes it almost certain 
that he admitted at least three conb'inpfirary lines 
at timt period (Jos. c. Apvtn. i. 14). The naming of 
ilie dynasties antinior to the time of a certain single 
kingdom, and that of the later ones, which we know to 
liave generally held sway over ail i^ypt, or the first 
seventeen, and the xviiith and fulfliving dyn&sties, 
lends support to this opinion. The former are named 
in groups, first a group of Thinites, then one of Mem- 
phites, broken by a tlynasty of Elephantinites, next a 
Heraclcopolif e line, the dynasties of a {^ai-ticnlar 

city being grouped together; whereas the latter 
generally pi esent but one or two together of the same 
name, and the dynasties of difForent cities )*ecur. The 
earlier portion sroms therefore to represent parallel 
lines, the later, a succession. The evidence of the 
monuments leads to the same conclusion. Kings 
who umpiestionably belong to dillereut dyuasties 
arc shown by them to be contemporary. In the 
pi'escnt state of Egyptology this evidence has led to 
vaiious results as to tlie number of cxintcmporary 
tlynasties, and the ooiiscHiuent duration of the whole 
history. One great diflicnlty is that the character 
of the inscriptions makes it impossible to ascci hiiii, 
without the explicit mention of two .sovereigns, that 
any one king was rwit a sole ruler. For example, 
it has been lately di.scovereil that the xiitli dynasty 
was for the greatest part of its rule a double line. 
Yet its numerous mouumenls in general give no 
hint of inoie than one king, although there was 
almost always a iccognised colleague. Tlierefore, 
a foHmrif no notice would be taken, if p<x>siblp, 
on any monument of a ruler of another hou.se tlian 
that of the king in whase teiTitory it was made. 
We can therefore scarcely expect very full evidence 
on this subject. Mr. Lane, as long ago as 1830, 
pro;wsed an airangement of the first seventeen dy- 
iia.stics based upon their numbers and names. This 
scheme the writer believes to be strikingly con- 
finned by the monuments. The table in the following 
liage contains the dynasties thus nn'anged, with the 
approximative dates wc assign to their commence- 
ments, and the dates of chief events in Hebrew 
history connected with that of Egypt, accoitling to 
the system prelei’red in art. CifRONOLoar. 

The monuments will not, in our opinion, justify 
any great extension of the period assigned in the 
table to the first seventeen dynasties. The last date, 
tliat of the commencement of the xviiith dynasty, 
«mnot be changed more than a few years. Baron 
Bunsen and Dr. Lepsius indeed place it ranch earlier, 
but they (lo so in opposition to positive imniii- 
inental evidence. The date of the begiiiuiug of the 
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1st dynasty, which we are disposed to place a little 
before l).c. 2700, is more doubtful, but a con- 
cuiTcnce of astronomical evidence points to the 
twenty-eighth century. The interval between the 
two dates cannot therefore be greatly more or less 
than twelve bundled years, a ])eriod quite iii accord- 
ance with the lengths of the dynasties according to 
the better text, if the arrangement hei'e given be 
correct. Some have supposed a much gi'eatcr anti- 
quity for the commencement of Egyptian history. 
Lepsius places th^ accession of Mencs U.C. 3892, and 
Bunsen, two hundrexi years later. Their system is 
founded upon a passage in the chronological work of 
Syticellus, which assigns a duration of 3555 to the 
thirty dynasties ( Chron, p. 5 1 b) . It is by no means 
certain that this number is given on the authority 
of Maiietho, but apart from this, the whole stat^ 
ment is unmistakably not from the true Manetho, 
but from some one of the fabricators of chronology, 
among whom the Pscudo-Manetho held a prominent 
place (AV«?. Jirit, 8th ed. Egypt, p. 452 ; Quarterly 
AVricMi, No. 210, p. 395-7). If this number be 
discarded os doubtful or spurious thcie is nothing 
definite to support the extended system so confi- 
dently put forth by those who adopt it. 

3. History , — Paasing from chronology to history 
we have first to notice the indications in the Bible 
which relate to tlie earliest (>eriod. That Egypt was 
colonised by the descendants of Noah in a very i*c- 
mote age is shown by the mention of the migi-atimi of 
the Pliilistines from Cnphtor, which had taken place 
befoic the arrival of Abinham in Palestine. Before 
this migration could occur the Caphtorim and other 
Mixraite.s must have occupied Egypt for some time. 
A remarkable passage points to a knowledge of the 
date at which au ancient city of Egypt was founded : 
— “ llebroii was built seven yeara before Zoan in 
Egypt’* (Nuin. xiii. 22). We find that Hebron 
was originally callal Kiijath-aiba, and was a city 
of the Auakim (Josh. xiv. L5), and it is mentioned 
under that appilatiun in the history of Abraham 
(Gen. xxiii. 2) : it liad therefui u been foundixi by 
the giant-race before the days of that jwtriaich. 

. The evidence of the Egyptians as to the primeval 
histoiy of their race and txuintry is extremely inde- 
finite. Tliey seem to have se|iarated muiikiiid into 
two gi'cat stocks, and each of these again into two 
branches, for they npjH*ar to hai c represented them- 
selves and the Negroes, the i*ed and black laccs, 
as the children of the god Horns, and the Shemib'S 
and Europeans, tlie yellow and white races, as the 
diildreii of the gotkiess Pesht (comp. Brugsch, 
Geogr, hisohr. ii. pp. 90, 91). They seem there- 
fore to have held a double origin of the s|)ccies. 
The absence of any importiint traditional {leiiod 
is very remarkable in the fiagments of Egyptian 
history. These commence with the divine dy- 
nasties, and pass abruptly to the human dynasties, 
'fhe latest portion of the firat may indeed be tra- 
ditional, not mythical, and the earliest part of the 
second may be traditional and not historical, 
t(^ougb this lost conjecture wc are hardly disposed 
to admit. In any case, however, there is a very 
short and extremely obscure time of tradition, and 
at no great distance from the earliest date at which 
it can be held to end we come upon the clear 
light of history in the days of the pyramids. The 
indications are of a sudden change of seat, and the 
settlement in Egypt of a civilized race, which, 
eitlier wisliing to be kdieved autochthonous, or 
having lost all ties that could keep up the traditions 
of its first dwelling-place, fillwl up the commenro- 
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mcnt of its history with materials drawn from 
mythology. There is no trace of the ti'a»litioii of 
the Deluge which is found in almost every other 
country of the world. The priests aro indeed le- 
jwrted to ha\ e told i^lon when he s{X}ke of one 
deluge that many had occurred (Plat. Tim., 23), 
but the reference is more likely to have lioen to 
great Hoods of the Nile tlian to any extraoi'dinory 
tatastrophes. 

The histoiy of the dymLsties preceding the xviiith 
is not told by any continuous series of monuments. 
Except those of tlic ivth and xiith dynasties there 
are scarcely any reroivls of the age left to the pix*sent 
day, and thence in a great measure arises the 
difficulty of detei mining the chronology. From the 
time of Menes, the first king, until the Shepherd- 
invasion, Kgypt seems to luivo enjoyed perfect tran- 
quillity. During this age the Memphite line was the 
most powerful, and by it, under the ivth dyiuisty, 
wore the most famous pyramids raiserl. The Shep- 
henls were foreigners who ejimc from the Fast, and, 
ill some manner unknown to Manetho, gained the rule 
of Egypt. Those whose kings composed the xvfh 
dynasty were the first and ino'^t important. They 
appear to have been Phoenicians, and it is probable 
that their migration into Egypt, and thence at last 
into Palestine, was part of the great inovctnent to 
which the coming of the Phoenidans from the 
Erytliraeaii »Sea, and the IMiilistines from Caphtor, 
belong. It is noi impossible that the war of the 
four kings — Chedorlaomer and his allies — was 
directed against the power of the kings of the xvth 
dynasty. Most pioliibly the Phaiaoh of Abrnliam 
was of this line, which lived at Memphis, and at 
the groat fort or csimp of Avaris on the eastern 
frontier. The period of Egyptian history to which 
the Shepherd-invasion should lie assigned is a point 
of dispute'. It is generally placed after the xiith 
dynasty, for it is argued that this powerful line 
could not have reigned at the same time as one or 
more Shcphei'd-<ly nasties. We are of opinion that 
this objection is not valid, and that the Siicpherd- 
invasittii was anterior to the xiith dynasty. It is 
not certain that the foreigners were at the outset 
hostile to the Egyptians, for they may have come 
in by maiTiage, and it is by no moans unlikely 
that they may have been long in a position of 
secondary iinportaiioe. The rule of the xiith dy- 
nasty, whii h was of Thebans, lasting about 100 
years, was a period of prosperity to Kgypt, but 
after its close those c^amities appear to have 
oceurretl which maile the Sliepheixls hated by the 
Egyptians. During the interval to the xviiith 
dynasty there seems to have been no native line of 
any importance but that of the Thebans, and more 
than Olio Shopherd dynasty cxeroised a severe role 
over the Egyptians. The paucity of the monuraente 
proves tho troubled nature of this period. 

We must here notice the history of the Israelites 
in Egypt with reference to the dynasty of the 
Pharaohs who favoured them, and that of their 
oppressors. According to the scheme of Biblical 
Chronology which we believe to be the most pro- 
bable [Chkonology], the whole sojourn in Egypt 
would belong to the period before the xviiith dy- 
nasty. The Israelites would have come in and 
gone forth during that obscure age for the history 
of which we have little or no monumental evidence. 
This would explain tha absence of any positive 
mention of them on the Egyptian monuments. 

• Some assert tliat they were an iinimporbint Arab 
tribe, and therefore would not be mentioned, and 
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that the calamities attending fiieir departure could 
not be commemorated. Them* two projiositions are 
contradictory, and the didiculties are uiisoIvihI. If, 
os Lepsius supposes, the Israelites came in under the 
xviiith dynasty, and went out under the xixth, or 
if, ns Buusen holds, they came in under the xiith, 
and (after a sojourn of 1434 years 1) went out under 
the xixth, llie oppression in lioth cases falling in a 
[leiiod of which we have abundant contemporary 
tnouumeiits, sometimes the I'ccurds of every year, 
it is impossible that the monuments should be 
wholly silent if the Biblitsil naiTative is trae. Let 
118 examine the details of that narrative. At the 
time to which we should assign .Joseph’s rule, Egypt 
was under Shepherds, and Egyptian kings of no 
great strength. Since the Pharaoh of Joseph must 
hiive been a poweiful ruler and held Lower Egypt, 
there can be no question that he was, if the dates be 
RoiTtHit, a Sheplienl of the. xvth dynasty. How docs 
the Bibli(‘al evidence ailect this inferenre? Nothing 
is more striking througliout the ancient Egyptian in- 
scriptions and writings than the bitter di.slike of most 
tbreignera, esiieeudly Eustci ns. They are constantly 
spoken of in the same terms as the inhabitants of 
the infernal regions, not alone when at war with 
the Phaiaohs, but in time of peace and in the case 
of friendly nations. It is a feeling alone parallelled 
in our days by that of the Chinese. The accounts of 
the Gri*ek writers, and (he whole history of the 
later ])eriod, abundantly confiim this estimate of the 
prejudice of tho Egyptians against foreigners. It 
seems to us peifectly inei edible that Joseph should 
he the minister of lui Egyptian king. In lesser 
particulars the evidiaiee is not less strong. I'he 
Plimaoh of .loseph is a despot, wliose will is law, 
who kills .and pardons at his pleasure, who not only 
raises a ibreigii slave to the head of his administra- 
tion, but through his means makes all the Egyptians, 
except the jiriests, serfs of the ciown. The Egyp- 
tian kings oil tlie coiitraiy were re^traiIied by the 
laws, siiaicd the public dislike of foreigners, and 
would have avoided the veiy policy .Joscpli followed, 
which would have weakened the attacliineiit of 
their fellow-countrymen by the loosening of local ties 
and complete reducing to bondage of the jiopulatioii, 
although it would have gieatly strengthened the 
power of lUi alien sovcicign. Pharaoh’s conduct 
towards .Joseph’s family points to the same con- 
clusion. He gladly invites the strangera, and gives 
them leave to dwell, not among the Egyptians, but 
in Goshen, where liji* cattle seein to have been 
(Gen. xlvi. 34, xlvii. 3). Ilis acts indicate a fellow- 
feeling luid a desire to strengthen himself against 
the national party. 

The “ new king ” “ which knew not .Joseph,” is 
generally thought by those who hold with us as to 
the previous liist 017 , to liave been an Egyptian, and 
bead of the xviiith dynitsty. It seems at first 
sight extremely probable that tho king who 
cniFhed, if he did not expel, the Shcphenls, 
would be the first oppressor of the nation whi<‘h 
they protecteil. Plausible as this theory appeals, 
a close examination of the Bible-narrative seems 
(o us to overthrow it. We read of the now 
king that — ** he said unto his jieople. Behold, the 
people of the children of Israel [are] more and 
iniglitier than we : come on, let us deal wisely with 
them, lest they multiply, and it come to pass, 
that, when there falleth out any war, they join ab 
unto oui* enemies, and fight against us, and [ko] 
get them up out of the land” (Ex. i. 9, 10 ). The 
Israelites aie therefore more and stronger tlum the 
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people of the opprcsft>r, the tippressor fears war in 
Kvypt, and that the Israelites would join his ene- 
mies, he is not able at once to adopt open violence, 
and he therefore uses a subtle system to reduce them 
by making them peiforin for^ labour, and soon 
after takes the stronger measure of killing their 
male children. These conditions point to a divided 
country and a weak kingdom, and cannot, wo 
think, apply to the time of the xviiith and xixth 
dynasties. The whole narrative of subsoquctit 
events to the Exodus is consistent with this con- 
clusion, to which the use of universal terms does 
not oiler any real objection. When all Egypt is 
spoken of, it is not necessary either in Hebrew or in 
Egyptian that we should suppose the entire country 
to strictly intended. If we conclude therefore 
that the Exodus most probably occurred before the 
xviiith dynasty, we have to asccrtsiin, if possible, 
whether the Pharaohs of the oppression appear to 
have been Egyptians or Shepherds. The cliangc of 
[wlicy is in favour of their having been Egyptians, 
but is by no means conclusive, for there is no I'eason 
that all the foreigners should have had the same 
feeling towards the Israelites, and we have already 
seen that the Egyptian Pharaohs and their subjects 
seem iu genenU to have been friendly to them 
throughout their history, and that the Egyptians 
were privileged by the Law, appai^ntly on this ac- 
count. It may be qucstione(i whether the friend- 
ship of the two nations, even if merely a matter of 
policy, would have been as enduring as we know it 
to have been had the Egyptians looked Ixick on 
their conduct towards the Israelites as productive of 
great national calamities, or hml the Israelites looked 
hock upon the persecution as tlie work of the Egyp- 
tians. If the chronology be correct we am only 
decide in favour of the Shepliei^. During the 
time to which the events are assigned there were no 
important lines but the Theban, and one or more of 
Shepherds. Lower Egypt, and especially its eastern 
piirt, must have been in the luuids of the latter. 
The land of Goshen was in the eastern pirt of Lower 
Egypt: it was wholly under the control of the 
oppressors, whose capital, or royal residence, at 
least in the case of the Pharaoh of the Exodus, lay 
very near to it. Manetho, according to the tran- 
script of Africanus, speaks of three Shepherd-dy- 
nasties, the xvth, xvith, and xviith, the last of which^ 
according to the pi-esciit text, was of .'^hephoHs and 
Thebans, but this is proliably incorrect, and the 
dynasty should rather be ^sidcred as of Shepherds 
alone. It is difficult to cnoose between these three: 
a passage in Isaiah, however, which has been 
strangely overlooked, seems to afibrd an indication 
which narrows the choice. ** My people went 
down aforetime into Egypt to sojourn tliera ; and 
the Assyrian oppressed them without cause " (lii. 
4). This indicates that the oppressor was an 
Assyrian, and therefore not of the xvth dynasty, 
which, according to Manetho, in the epitomes, was 
of Phoenicians, and opposed to the Assyrians (Jos. 
c. Apion. i. 14). Among the names of kings of 
this period in the KoyiU Turin Papyrus (ed. Wil- 
kinson) arc two which app'ar to be Assyrian, so 
that we may reasonably suppose that some of the 
foi-eign riilei-s wei-e of that race. It is not possible 
at pivsent to decide whether they were of the 
xvith or the xviith dytiasty. It oiinnot be objected 
to the explanation we have offered that the title 
Phanioli is applied to the kings connected with the 
Israelites, and that they must therefore have been 
natives, for it is almost certain that at least some of 
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the Shephci’d-kings were Egyptianized, likiT Joseph, 
who received an Egyptiiui name, and Moses, who 
was supposed by the daughters of Jethro to be an 
Egyptian (Ex. ii. 19). It has been urged by 
the opponents of the chronological schemes that 
place the Exodus before the later part of the four- 
teenth century u.C. that the conquests of the 
Pharaohs of the xviiith, xixth, and xxth dynasties 
would have involved collisions with the Israelites 
had they been in those times already established in 
Palestine, whereas neither .the Bible nor the monu- 
ments of Egypt indicate any such event. It has 
been overlooked by the advocsites of the Ihihbinical 
date of the Exodus that the absentx^ of any positive 
Palestinian names, except that of the Philistines, in 
the lists of peoples and places subject to these Pha- 
raohs, and in the rcconls of tlieir wars, entirely de- 
stroys their argument, for while it shows that tliey 
did not conquer Palestine, it makes it iin{)ossi})lc 
for us to decide on Egyptian evidence whether the 
Hebrews were then iu that country or not. Shishak’s 
list, on the contrary, presents several well-known 
names of towns in Palestine, besides that of the 
kingdom of Judah. The policy of the Pharaohs, as 
previously explained, is the key to their conduct 
towaids the Israelites. At the same time the rlia- 
racter of the portions of the Bible relating to this 
period prevents our being sure that the Egyptians 
may not have passed through the countjy,and even 
put the Israelites to tribute. It is iilustratirc of 
the whole question under considerintion, that in 
the most flourishing days of the sole kingdom of 
Israel, a Pharaoh should have inarched unopposed 
into Palestine and captured the (>annauite city 
Gezer at no great distimee from .ferusalem, and 
that this should be merely incideutally mentioned 
at a later time instead of being noticed in the rcgulai 
course of the narrative (1 K. ix. 15, IG). 

The main arguments for the liabbinical or latest 
date of the Exodus ^lave been discussed in a previous 
ai'ticle (Chronology). The objections to a mucli 
earlier date, that of h.C. 1652, may be considered 
iis favourable to the latest rather than to Usher’s 
date, although not unfavourable to both. The main 
objection to these in our opinion is that the details 
of the Biblical nantitive do not, even with the 
utmost latitude of interpi'etation, agree with the 
history of the country if the Exodus be siipjjosed to 
have taken place under the xviiith or xixth dynasty. 
As to the account of the Exodus given by Manetho, 
it was confessedly a mere popular story, tor he 
admitted it was not a part of the Egyptian records, 
but a tale of uncertain authorship (Mp 6 
MetytSity ovk ix r&y xap* Alyvmtois yoa/Afidruy, 
&AA* i»s uinhs &fA 0 \ 6 ynKfy, ix r&y mcirdras 
pu0o\oyov/i^y»y irpmrr4$€iK€y, k.t.A. Jos. o. Apitm. 
i. 16). A critical examination shows that it cannot 
claim to be a veritable tradition of the Exodus: 
it is indeed, if based on any such tradition, so 
distorted that it is impossible to be sure that it 
relates to the king to whose reign it is assigned. 
Yet upon the supposition that the king is really 
Menptah, son of liameses II., the advocates of the 
Kabbinical date entirely base their adjustment ot 
Hebrew with Egyptian history at this period. 

The history of the xviiith, xixth, and xxth dy- 
nasties is that of the Egyptian empire. Aahmes, 
the head of the firet of these (D.c. cir. 152.5), over- 
threw the power of the ,Shepherd8, and probably 
expelled them. Queen Amen-uemt and Thothmes 
II. And III. are the earliest sovereigns of whom 
great monuments remain in the temple of El- 
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ICarnok, the chief sanctuary of Thebes. The last, attiickeil Jiidah. It is doubtful, however, whether 
of these rulers was a great foreign (H)iiqucror, and JeroUuim <lid not sufler by the invasitai as well as 
rciluced Nineveh, and perhaps Babylon also, to his Heholioain. On the outside of the south wall of the 
jrway. Anieuoph 111., his great-grandson, states on temple of Kl-Karnak is a list of the conquests of 
scaiabaei, struck appiirently to commemorate his Sheshonk I., comprising “ the kingdom of Judah,’* 
marriage, thot his northeni boundaiy was in Aleso- and sevei-al Hebrew towns, some of which must have 
l)otamia, his southern in Kara (Choice ?). By him been taken from Jeroboam. [.SjiisiiAK.J Brolwbly 
was the great teinple on the west bank at his successor, Osorkon I., is the Zerah of Sciipture. 

Thebes, the site of which is now only moi'kcd by defeated by Asa. The amiy that Zerali led cjin 
the gigantic pair the Vocal Memium and its fel- only liave been that of Egypt, and his overthi*ow 
low. The head of the xixth dynasty, Sethee 1., or will explain the decline of the house of Sheshonk. 
Sethos, n.c. cir. 1340, waged great foieign warn, [Zehah.] Egypt makes no figure in Asiatic his- 
parlicularly with the Hittitos of the valley of the tory during tlie xxiiird wid xxivth dynasties ; under 
Orontes, whose capital Ketesh, situate near Emessi, the xxvth it regained, in i»u t at least, its ancient 
lie captured. By him the gitsat hyjiostyle hall of imiioiiaiicc. This was on Ethiopian lino, the war- 
El-Kai-nak was built, and on its northern wall is a like sovereigns of which strove to tlie utmost to 
most interesting series of bas-ndiofs recording his repel the onward stride of Assyiia. So, whom we 
successes. His son Ihameses II. was the most illus- are disposed to uiLMiiify with Shebek II. or Sebichus, 
trious of the Pharaolis. If he did not exceed all the second Etliiopian, rather than with Sliebek 1. 
others in foreign conquests, he far outshone them in or i^ibaco, the tirst, made an alliaiu’c with Hoshea 
the grandeur and beauty of the temples with which the last king of Israel. [►So.] Tehrak or Tirliakah, 
he adorned Egypt and Nubia. His chief campaign the third of this house, adxauccd against ►Senuci- 
was against the Hittites and a gi’e.'it contcdeiucy cherib in support of Hezekiah. [Tiriiakaii.] After 
they hsul fomotl. He defeated their anny, cap- tliis, a native dynasty again occupied the throne, 
tilled Ketesh, and forced tliein to conclude a treaty j the xxvith, of Saite kings. Psametek 1. or Psammo- 
witli him, though 
this last object does 
not seem to have 
bi'en immediately 
attained. Hlenptahs 
the son and succes- 
sor of Kameses II., 
is supposisl by the 
advocates of the 
Pabbiiiical date of 
the Exodus to have 
been the Phaiaoh 
in wliose time the 
Isiuelites went out. 

One other king of - 
this penod must 
be noticed, Kaineses 
in., of the xxtli 
dynasty, n.c. cir. 

1200, whose con- 
quests, recoixled on Thr non of Klnjt Rpminwi with W» charioteer. (Wllkinmn.) 

the walls of his 



great temple of Medecnet Hahoo in western Thebes 
seem to have been not less important than those 
of Bameses II. The most remarkable of the sculp- 
tures commemorating them represents a naval vic- 
tory in the Mediterranean, gained by the Egyp- 
tian fleet over that of the Tokkaree, probably the 
Carians, and Shaiictana (Khairetana), or Cretans. 
Other Shairetana, whom we take to correspond to 
the Chcrethim of Sci'ipture, sen^e in the Egyptian 
forces. This king also subdued the Philistines and 
the Rebu (Lebu), or Lubim, to the west of Egypt. 
Under his successors the power of Egypt evidently 
declined, and towards the close of the. dynasty the 
country seems to have fallen into anarchy, the 
high-pviests of Amen having usurped regal power 
at 1 hebes and a Lower Egyptian dynasty, the xxist, 
arisen at Taiiis. Probably the Egyptian piincess 
who became Solomon’s wife was a daughter of a 
late king of the Tanite dynasty. The head of the 
xxuiid dynasty, Sheshonk I., the Shishak of the 
Bible, restored the unity of the kingdom, and 
the cr»Iit of the Egyptian arms, B.C. 
w. 990. Early in his reign he received Jero- 
Mam, the enemy of Solomon (1 K. xi. 40), and 
perlmps it was by his advice that he afterwards 


fichus I. (b.C. 664), who may be regarded as the 
head of this dynasty, warmi in Palestine, and took 
Ashdod, Azotus, after a siege of twentv-nino years 
(Herod, ii. 107). Probably it was heM by an Assy- 
rian garrison, having been previously taken from the 
Egyptians by Sargon f Is. xx.). Xeku or Necho, the 
son of Psammcticiius, continued the war in the ^t, 
and marched along the ooitst of Palestine to attack 
the king of Assyria. At Megiddo Josiah enoountei ed 
him (B.0. 608-7), notwithst^ing the I'emonstrance 
of the Egyptian king, which is very illustrative of the 
policy of the Pharaohs in the east Chr. xxxv. 
21) no less than is his lenient conduct after the 
defeat and death of the king of Judah. The army of 
Necho was after a short sijoce routed at Carchemish 
by Nebudiadnezzar, B.C. 60.3-4 (Jer. xlvi. 2). We 
read of a time not long subsequent that ** the king 
of Egypt come not again any moie out pf his 
land ; for the king of Babylon had taken from the 
river of Egypt unto the river Euphrates all that 
pertained to* the king of Egypt (2 K. xxiv. 7). 
[Pharaoh - Necho.] The second succcsspr of 
Necho, Apries, or Pharaoh-Hophra, sent his army 
into Palestine to the aid of Zedekiah (Jer. xxxvii. 
5, 7, 11), so that the siege of Jerasalem was 
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raised for a time, and kindly receive! the fugitives 
from the captni^ city, lie seems to have been 
afterAvards attacked l)y Nebuchadnezzar in his own 
country. There is, however, no ceiiain account of 
a complete subjugation of Egypt by the king of 
Babylon, and it is probable that the prophecies of 
Ezekiel (for the fuKihneut of which commcnhitora 
have looked to this time) refer to a later period, 
and chiefly to the conquest by Cambyses and the 
calamities which followed the revolt of Inai-os. 
[Pharaoh-Hophra.I Amasis, the sticcessoi of 
Apnes, had a long and prosperous reign, and taking 
advantage of the weakness and fall of Babylon 
somewhat rostored the weight of Egypt in the Esist. 
But the new power of Persia was to prove even 
more terrible to his house than Babylon had been to 
the house of Psammitichus, and the son of Amtusis 
had reigned but six mon^a when Cambyses re- 
duced the country to the condithm of a piovince of 
his empire H.O. 525. 

It is not necessary here to give an -outline of the 
subsequent liistory of Egypt. Its connexion witli the 
history and literature of the Jews is discu.^'Sed in the 
aiiicles on the Greek kings of Egypt [Ptolemv] 
and Alex AN OKI A. The i elation of Egypt and Pa- 
lestine during the jreiiod fr<»m the accession of the 
first Ptolemy until the age of the Api)stlcs is full of 
interest, but it does not offer any serious difliculties 
that require it to be here discussed. — It would not 
be within the ju’ovince of this article to entor upon 
a general considemtioA of the prophecies relating to 
Egypt : we must, however, diaw the re^dePs atten- 
tion to their remarkable fulfilment. The visitor to 
the counti y needs not to be reminded of them : 
everywhere he is struck by the precision with which 
they have come to pass. We have ali*eady spoken 
of the physical changes which have venfled to the 
lettor the wuids of Isaiah. In like manner wc 
rccogni.sc, for instance, in tlio singular disappearance 
of the city of Memphis and its temples in a country 
where several primeval towns yet stand, and scarce 
any ancient site is unmarked by tcmple.s, the fiilHl- 
meiit of the wonls of Jeiemi^i; **Noph shall be 
waste and desolate vrithout an inhabitnut ** (xlvi. 
19), and those of Ezekiel, “Thus saith the Lord 
God ; 1 xvill also destiny the idols, and I will cause 
[their] images to cease out of Noph ’* (xxx. 13). 
hi’ot Ires signally are the wonis immediately follow- 
ing the last quotation — “ And there shall be no 
more ii prince of the land of Egypt” (L c.) -ful- 
filled in the history of the e^iintry, for from the 
second Persian conquest, more than two thousand 
yeara ago, until our own days, not one native ruler 
has occupied the throne. 

Literature, — The following are the most useful 
woiks upon Egypt, excepting such as relate to its 
modern history: for a very full list of the literature 
of the subject the reader is refcri’ed to Jolowicz’s 
(Dr. H.) Bibliotheca Acg^iptiaca, 1858. Egypt 
generally: Description de VL'tjtipte, 2iid ed. 1821- 
9 ; Encjfchjtaedia Brilannica, 8th ed. art. Egypt, 
Description, Productions, suid Topography; Abd- 
Allatif, Relation de VEgypie^ ed. Silvesire de Sacy, 
1810; d’Anville, Mdinoires snr VEg!,ptc, 1788; 
Belzoni (G.), Narrative of Operations, 1820 ; 
Bragseh (H.), Geographische Inschriften Alt^ 
dijyptischer Denkmaler, 1857 ; — Reiseherichto aus 
Aegypten, 1855; Champollion le Jeune, L*E'gypt€ 
sous les Pharaons, 1814; — Lettres ecrites pendant 
son Voyage en E'gypte, 2dc ed. 1 833 ; Ehrenberg, 
Ch. G., und Hemprich, F. W., Nnturgeschichtliche 
Reisen — Reisen in Acyypten^ &c., 18‘28— iS'ym- 


6o/(is 7%sicrt<?, 1829-1845; Forskal, Pt. Descrip- 
tiones animalium, &c., 177.5-6 Flora Aegyptinco- 
arabica, 1775; Harris, A. C., Jfieroijlifphical 
Standards, 1 8.52 ; Linant de Bcllcfonds, Alemoire 
sur le Lac de Afocris, 1843 ; Makreezee El, 'fakee- 
ed-<leen, Khitat': Quatremhre, E. Menunres Oiogra- 
phiques et ffistoriques, 1811; Uussegger, Reisen, 
1841-8; Vyse, H. Col., and PeiTing, J. S., Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh, 1839-42 ; Perring, J. S., .58 Large 
views, ^c.,of the Pyramids of Gizeh; Wilkinson, 
Sir J. G., Modem Egypt and Thelws, 184.S; — 
Handbook for Egypt, 2nd ctl. 18.58; — Survey of 
Thebes (plan) ; — on the Eastern Desert, . 10 ( 1111 . 
Gcogr. Soc. ii. 1832, pp. 28 ft’. Monuments and 
Inscriptions: Champollion le Jeune, Monuments, 
1829-47; — Notices descriptires, 1844 ; Lepsius, R., 
DenJtmaler, 1849, in progress; Letronne, J. A., 
Recueil dcs inscriptions grecques ct latines d* 
E‘gypie,\%^2\ Rosellini, J^onumonf t ; Select Pa- 
pyri, 1844. Language: Bnigsch, H., Grammaire 
Demotique, 1855 ; Champollion Ic Jeune, Gram- 
maire E'gyptienne, 1836-41 ; Diciinnnaire E'gyp- 
tton,184i; A5ic//c*. J?rit. 8th ed.art. Uw'oglyphv s ; 
Parthey, G., Vocahidariurn Coptico-Latinum, &c. ; 
Peyron, A., Grammatica linguae Copticac, 1841 ; 
Lexicon, 1835 ; Schwartze, M. G., Das Alte 
Aegypten, 1843. Ancient Chronology, History, 
and Maunere: Bunsen, C. C. J., Egypt's Place, 
1850-59 ; Cory., I. P., Amient Fragments, 2nd 
ed., 18.32 ; Herodotus, ed. Hawlinson, vols. i.-iii. ; 
Hengstenberg, K. W., Egypt and the Hooks of 
Moses, 1843 ; Ideler, L., Tfandbuch der Chen- 
nologie, 1825; Lepsius, R., Chronohgie der 
Aegypter, vol. I. 1849; E’Unigsbuch der alien 
Aegypter, 18.58; Poole, R. S., Horae Aegyptiacac, 
.18.51 ; Wilkinson^ Sir J.G., Manners and Custwis 
of the Ancient Egyptians, 1837, 1841 ; Popular 
Account of the Ancient Egyptians, 1855. To 
these must be .added, for the manners of the mo- 
dern inhabitants: Lane, E. W., Modern Egyptiam, 
ed. 184 ; Thousand and One Nights, 2itd ed., by 
E. S. Poole, 18.59 ; Poole, Mre., Enjlishwoman in 
Egypt, 1844. It is impossible to specify a huge 
number of valuable papere by Dr. Hincks, Mr. Bii ch, 
HI. de Rouge, and others. [K. S. P.] 

E'HT ('HK ; *A7x1s ; Ech%), head of one of the 
Benjamite hou.sre accoixling to the list in Gen. xlvi. 
21, and son of Belah accoiding to the LXX. ver- 
.sion of that passage. He seems to be the same ns 
Ahi-ram, DTIIK, in the list^ Num. xxvi. 38, 
and if so, Ahiram is probably the right name, as 
the family were called Ahiramites, In 1 Chr. viii. 
1 , the same person seems to be (xilled Aha- 

rah, and perbajM also H^HK, Ahoah, in ver. ♦ (*Axii, 
LXX., and in Cod. Vatic. 'Axipii'), HJIIK (*Ax*A), 
AMah, ver. 7, and inN ('Abp), Aher, I* Chr. vii. 
12. These fluctuations in theoithograpliy seem to 
indicate that the original copies were partly ellaced 
by time or injury. [Becuek; Chronicles.] 

[A.O. H.] 

E'HUD ; ‘AM ; Joseph. 'HJvSi), ; 

A(jd), like Gent, an hereditary name among the 
, Benjnmites. 

I 1 . Ehud, the son of Bilhan, and great-gnuidson 
I of Benjamin the Patriarch (1 Chr. vii. 10, 
I viii. 6). 

I 2 . Ehud, the son of Gem (ti'Jjl; rrjpA; Gera; 
I three others of the name, Gen. xlvi. 21 ; 2 Sam. 
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xvi. 5; 1 Chr. viH. 3), of the tribe of Benjamin 
(Judg. iii. 13f mai^. “ son of Jemini,** but vid. j 
Geseii. Lex, snb v. l'pJ33), the second Judge of 
the Israelites (B.c. 1336). In the Bible he is not 
called a Judge but a dolivercr (1. c.) : so Othniel 
(Judg. iii. 9) and all the Judges (Neh. ix. 27). As 
a Bcnjamite he was specially chosen to destroy Eg- 
lon, who had established himself in Jericho, which 
wiis included in the boundaries of that tribe. [Eg> 
Loy.] In Josephus he appears as a young man 
(vtavlas). He was very strong, and letb-hmided. 
So A. V. ; but the more literal rendering is, as in 
niui gin, “ shut of his right hand.*' The woids are 
diflcreutly rendered: — 1. lefb-handod, and unable to 
use his right; 2. using his left hand as readily as 
his right. For 1 . Targum, Joseph., Syr. (impotem), 
Arab. (aridum),and Jewish writers generally; Cajet., 
Buxtorf, Parkh., Gesen. (impeditus); derivation 
of from IDXf the latter only in Ps. Ixix. 16, 
whera it = to shut. For 2. LXX. 

Vulg. {qui utrdq»e manu pro dcxtrd utclxitur). 
Corn, a Lap., Boiifrcr., Patrick, (cf. 

Horn. //. xxi. 163, Hipp. Aph. 7. 43) ; Judg. xx. 
16, sole recurrence of the, phrase, applied to 700 
Benjamites, the picked men of the army, who were 
not likely to be chosen for a physical defect. As 
regards Ps. Ixix. 16, it is urged that may = 
corono ^fiperio ; hence = apertus = expedituSi 

q. d. expcdita dextra ; or if ** clausus,** clausus 
dextrd = cincbts dextra = ir€Oi54(ios, ambidexter 
(vid. Pol. Syn,), The feint or drawing the dagger 
fjom the right thigh (Judg. iii. 21) is coiisi&t^^ut 
with either opinion. For £hud*s adventures see 
EorxjN ; and for the period of eighty years* rest 
which his valour is said to have procureil for the 
Israelites, see Ju miES. fT. K. B.] 

E'KEll (Ijjy ; 'Ak6p ; Achar)^ a descendant of 
Judah througli the flimilies of Hezron and Jerah- 
mwd (1 Chr. ii. 27). 

EK'BKD£LCE«/»/94A; Pesch. 

Lcrabat ; Vulg. omits), a place named in Jud. 
vii. IS only, as ** near to Chusi which is on 
the brook Mochmur;*’ apparently somewhere in 
the hill country to the south-east of the Plain of 
Ksdraelon and of Dothoin. The Syriac reading of 
the w'ord points to the place ilcm66cm, mentioned 
by Eusebius in the O^masticon as the capital of 
a district called Acrdbattinet and still standing 
ns Akrabih, about 6 miles south-east of Nablus 
(Shcchem) in the Wady Makfuriyeh, on the road 
to the Jordan valley (Van de Velde, ii. 304, and 
Map). Though frequently mentioned Josephus 
(if. J, ii. 20, §4 ; iii. 3, §5, &c.), neither the place 
nor the district are nam^ in the Bible, end they 
must not be confounded with those of the sidtte name 
in the South of Judah. [Akrabbim ; Arabattine ; 
Maaleh-acrabbim.J [O .3 

EK'BON ({^^1?^ ; ^ 'AicKopdiv; Accaron), one 
of the five towns Iwlonging to the lords of the Phi- 
listines, and the most northerly of the five (Josh, 
xiii. 3). Like the other Philistine cities its situa^ 
tion was in the Shefelah, It fell to the lot of 


> The LXX. in both MBS., and Josephns {Ant, vi. 1, 
§1), substitute Ascalon for Ekron throughout this 
passage (1 Sam. v. 10-12). In support of this it 
should be remarked that, according to the Hebrew 
text, the golden trespass oflbrings were given for 
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Judah (Josh. xv. 45, 46 ; Judg. i. 18), and indeed 
formed one of the landmarks on his noith border, 
the boundary running from thence to the sea at 
Jabnkel (^Yebna). We allterwai-ds, however, find 
it mentioned among the cities of Dan (xix. 43). 
But it mattered litile to which tribe it nominally 
belonged, for before the mon^hy it was again in 
full possession of the Philistines (1 Sam. v. 10). 
Ekron was the last place to which the ark wiis 
mrried before its return to Israel, and the morta- 
lity tliere'in consequence seems to have been more 
deadly tlum at either Ashdod or Gath.* From 
Ekron to Betiisiiemesh was a straight high- 
way. Henceforward Ekron appears to have re- 
mained uninterruptedly in the hands of the Philis- 
tines (1 Sain. xvii. 52 ; 2 K. i. 2, 16 ; Jer. xxv. 
20). Except the casual mention of a sanctuary of 
Baal-zebub existing there (2 K. i. 2, 3, 6, 16) there 
is nothing to distinguish Ekron from any other 
town of this districts it was the scene of no 
occurrence, and the native place of no man of 
feme in any way. The following complete the 
references to it, Am. i. 8 ; Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zeeh. ix. 
5, 7. 

*AMr, the^ modern representative of Ekion, lies 
at about 5 miles S.W. of Ramlcht and 3 due E. 
of Yclma^ on the northern side of the inqioitaut 
valley Wady Sttt'ar, “ The village conbiins about 
50 mud houses, without a remnant of antiquity 
except two large finely built wells.** Tlip plain 
south is rich, but immediately round the village 
it has a dreary forsaken appearance, only rdlievc^l 
by a few scattered stunted trees (Porter, Jfandb, 
275 ; and see Van de Velde, ii. 169 ; Kob. ii. 2^8). 
In proximity to Jabneh {Yebnd) and Bethshemesh 
(Am Shems)t Akir agrees with the requirements of 
Ekron in the 0. T., and also with the indications 
of the Onomasticon (sub voc. Accaron). Jerome 
there mentions a tradition that the Turns Stratonis, 
Caesarea, was Elcron. 

In the Apocrypha it appears ns AoCAiti)N' 
(1 Macc. X. 89, only), bestowed with its borders 
(rd Zpia avT^s) by Alexander Bolas on Jonathan 
Maccabucus as a reward for his services. 

It was known in the middle ages by the same 
name. (See the quotation in Kob. ii. 228, note.) 

The word Ekkomitks appears in Josh. xiii. 8, 
and 1 Sam. v. 10. In the former it sliould be sin- 
gular — “ the Ekroiiitc.” In the latter D'j’lpV. [G.j 
E'LA (*HAcl; Jolaman)^ I Esd. ix. 27. [Elam.] 

BL'ADAH i ’EAoSit, Jlex. 'EX«a*i£ ; 

Eladd), a descendant of Ephraim through Shutlie- 
lah (1 Chr. vii. 20). 

B'LAH. 1. (n^Kj *H\a; Joseph. '*HAavos ; 
7a), the son and successor of Baasha, king of Israel 
1 K. xvi. 8-10) ; his reign lasted for little more 
hou a year (comp. ver. 8 with 10). He was 
killed, while drunk, by Zimri, in the house of bis 
steward Arsa, wlio was probably a confederate in 
the plot. This occurred, according to Josephus 
(Anf. viii. 12, §4), while his army and oificera 
were absent at the siege of Gibbethon. 

2. Father of Qoshea, the last king of Israel (2 K. 
XV. 30, xvii. 1). [W. L. B.] 

Askelon, though it Is omitted ^om the detailed nar- 
rative of the Joumeyings of the ark. There are other 
important differences between the I^X. and Hebrew 
texts of this transaction. See especially v. 6. 

2 L 
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ETIAH. l.(nbM; 'Hxat { Hla), one of the I 
dukes of Edom (Gen. xxxri. 41 ; 1 Chr. i. 52). By 
Knobel {Genesis, ad loc.) the name is comporell 
with Elath on the Red Sea. 

2. Shimei ben-EIah (occur. Ela, kVK; ’HXit) 
was Solomon's oommissoiiat officer in Benjamin 
(1 K. ir. 18). 

3. (*A8a, Alex. *A\d), a son of Caleb the son of 
.l(^hunneh (1 Chr. ir. 15). His sons were called 
Kenaz or Uknaz ; but the words may be taken as 
if Kenaz was, with Elah, a son of Caleb. The 
names of both Elah and Kenaz appear amongst the 
Edomite “ dukes.” 

4. CHAi 6, Alex. *HAc(), son of Uzzi, a Benjamitc 
(1 Chr. ix. 8), and one of the chiefs of the tribe at 
the settlement of the country. 

EXAH, THE VALLEY OP (n^KIJ PD}? 

=5 Valley of the Terabinth ; IJ MiXhs or 

.T^y Bpvds, once iy rp KoiXdSi; Vallis Tere- 
hinthi), a valley in (not ** by,** as the A. V. has it) 
which the Israelites were encamped against the 
Philistines when Bavid killed Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 
2, 19). It is once more mentioned in the same con- 
nexion (xxi. 9). We have only the most general 
indications of its position. It lay somewhei'e near 
Soooii of Judah, and Azekah, and was nearer 
Ekroii than any other Philistine town. So much 
may be gathered from the narmtive of 1 Sam. 
xvii. So^h has been with groat proliability iden- 
tified with Suwei/ieh, near to Ueit Nettf, some 14 
miles S.W. of Jerusalem, on the road to BeitjMn 
and Gaza, among the more western of the hills of 
Judah, not far from where they begin to descend 
into the great Philistine Pljun. The village stands 
on the south slopes of the Wadyes Sund, or valley 
of the acacia, which runs off’ in a N.W. direciion 
across the plain to the sea just above Ashdod. 
Below Saweikeh it is joined by two other wadys, 
large though inferior in size to itself, and the junc- 
tion of the tluce fonns a considerable ojjen space 
of not less than a mile wide cultivated in fields of 
grain. In the centre is a wide torrent bed thickly 
strewed with round pebbles, and bordcre<l by the 
acacia bushes from which the valley derives its 
pi^*seat name. 

There seems no reason to doubt that this is the 
Valley of the Terebinth. It has changed its name 
and is now csillcd after another kind of tree, but 
the terebinth {Butm) appears to be plentiful in 
the neighbourhood, and one of the largest specimens 
in Palestine still stands in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the spot. A mile down the valley 
fi'om Suweikeh is Tell zakariyeh, which Schwarz 
(102) and Van de Velde p -opose to identify with 
Azekah. If this could be maintained, the site o^, 
the valley might be regarded as certain. Ekron is 
17 miles, and Bethlehem 12 miles distant from 
Socoh. For the valley, see Rob. ii. 20, 21 ; Van 
de Velde, ii. 191 ; Porter, J/andb. 249, 250, 280. 

There is a point in the topographical indications 
of 1 Sam. xvii., which It is very desirable should 
be carefully examined on the spot. The Philistines 
were between Socoh and Azelud^ at Epha»^am- 
mim, or Pas-dammim, on the mountain on the S. 
side of the Wady, w^le the Israelites were in the 
** valley” (pDJf) of tiie tei'ebinth, or rather on the 
mountain on fLe N. side, and ** the ravine ** or ** the 
glen ” (K|jn) was between the two armies (ver. 2, 
3). Again (52), the Israelites pursned the Philistines 
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** till you come to ‘ the ravine * *' (the some word). 
There is evidently a marked difference between the 
“ valley '* and the “ ravine,” and a little attention 
on the spot might do much towards elucidating this, 
and settling the identification of the place. 

The traditional '* Valley of the Terebinth ” is 
the Wady Beit Ifantna, which lies about 4 miles 
to the N.W. of Jerusalem, and is crossed by the 
road to JJebi Samuel, The scene of David’s conflict 
is pointed out a little north of the ** Tombs of the 
Judges” and close to the traces of the old paved 
road. But this spot is in the tribe of Benjamin 
and otherwise does not correspond with the nanu- 
tive of the text. [G.j 

E'LAM Aefam), like Ainm, 

seems to have been originally the name of a man — 
tlio son of Shem (Gen. x. 22 ; 1 Chr. i. 17). Com- 
monly, however, it is used as the appellation of a 
country (Gen. xiv. 1,9; Is. xi. 11 ; xxi. 2 ; Jer. 
XXV. 25; xlix. 34-39; £z. xxxii. 24; Dim. vlii. 2), 
and will be so treated in this article. 

The Elam of Scripture appears to be the pro- 
vince lying south of Assjrria and east of Persia 
Proper, to which Herodotus gives the name of 
Cissia (iii. 91, v. 49, &c.), and which is termed 
Susis or Susiana by t]ii||geographers (Strab. xv. 3, 
§12 ; Ptolcm. vi. 3, &c.). It includes a portion 
of the mountainous country separating between 
the Mesopotamian plain and tlie high table-laud of 
Iran, togetlier with a fertile and valuable low tract 
at the foot of the range, between it and the Tigris. 
The passage of Daniel (viii. 2) which places Shu- 
shan (Susa) in “ the province of Elam,” may he 
rcgai-ded as decisive of tliis idcntific.'ition, which is 
farther confirmed by the frequent mention of 
Elymacans in this district (Strab. xi. 13, §0, xvi. 
1, §17; Ptolem. vi. 3; Plin. //. N. vi. 26, &c.), 
as well as by the combinations in which Elam is 
found in Scripture (see Gen. xiv. 1 ; Is. xxi. 2 ; 
Kz. xxxii. 24). It appears from Gen. x. 22, that 
this country was originally peopled by descendants 
of Shem, closely alli^ to the Aramaeans (Syrians) 
and the Assyrians ; and from Gen. xiv. 1-12, it is 
evident that by the time of Abraham a very im- 
portant power had been built up in the same 
region. Not only is “ Chedor-laomer, king of 
Ekm,** at the head of a settled government, and 
able to make war at a distance of two thousand 
miles from his own country, but ho manifestly 
exercises a supremacy over a number of other 
kings, among whom we even find Amraphel, king 
of Shinar, or Babylonia. It is plain then that at 
this early time the predominant power in Lower 
Mesopotamia was Elam, which for a while held 
the place possessed earlier by Babylon (Gen. x. 10), 
and later by either Babylon or Assyria. Discoveries 
made iq^jffic country itself confirm this view. They 
exhibit to us Susa, the Elamitic capital, as one of 
the most ancient cities of the East, and show its 
monarefas to have maintained, throughout almost 
the whole period of Babylonian and Assyrian great- 
ness, a quiLsi-independont position. Traces are even 
thought to have been found of Chedor-laomer him- 
self, whom some are indined to identify with an 
early Babylonian monarch, who is called the 
** Ravager of the West,** and whose name reads as 
Kudur-mapuXa, The Elamitic empire establidied 
at this time was, howbver, but of short duration. 
Babylon and Assyria proved on the whole stronger 
powers, and Elam during the period o( their neat- 
ness can only bo regarded as foremost of their 
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feudatories. Like the other subject nations she 
retained her own mouarchs, and from time to time, 
for a longer or a shorter space, asserted and main- 
tained her independence. But generally she was 
content to acknowledge one or other of the two 
leading poweis as her suzerain. Towards the close 
of the Assyrian period she is found allied with 
Ikihylon and engaged in hostilities with Assyria ; 
but she seems to have declined in strength after 
the Assyrian empire was destroyed, and the Median 
and Babylonian arose upon its ruins. Elam is 
clearly a “province** of Babylonia in Belshazzar’s 
time (Don. viii. 2), and we may presume that it 
had b^n subject to Babylon at least from the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar. The desolation which Jeremi^ 
(xlix. .10-34) and Ezekiel (xxxii. 24-25) fore.saw, 
was probably this conquest, which destroyed the 
last semblance of Elamitic independence. It is un- 
cer^in at what time the Persians added Elam to 
their empire. Possibly it only fell under their do- 
minion together with Babylon ; but there is some 
reason to think that it may have revolted and joined 
the Persians before the city was besieged. The pro- 
phet Isaiah in two places (xxi. 2 ; xxii. 6) seems to 
speak of Elam as taking part in the destruction of 
Babylon ; and unless we regard him with our 
translators as u.siug the wSt loosely for Persia, we , 
must suppose that on the advance of Cyrus and his 
investment of the Chaldacan capital, Elam made 
common ciiuso with the assailants. She now be- 
came merged in the Persian empire, forming a dis- 
tinct satrapy (Herod, iii. 91), aud furnishing to the 
crown an annual tribute of 300 talents. Susa, her 
capital, was made the ordinary residence of the i 
court, and the metropolis of the whole empire, a | 
curious circumstance, the causes of which will be ! 
hereafter considciTd. [SilusiiAN.] This miurk of 
favour did not, however, prevent revolts. Not 
only was the Magian revolution organised and 
carried out at Susa, but there seem to have been 
at least two Elamitic revolts in the early part of 
the reign of Darius Hystaspes (Dehistun Inscr. 

ool. i. par. 16, and col. ii. par. ,1). After these 
futile ed'orts, Elam aciiuiesced in her subjection, 
and, as a Persian province, followed the fortune 
of the empire. 

It has been already obseiwod that ELam is called 
Ci.ssia by Herodotus, and Siisiana by the Greek and 
Bonian gco^phers. The latter is a term formed 
artificially &om the capital city, but the former is 
a genuine territorial title, and marks probably an 
important fact in the history of the country. The 
Elamites, a Semitic people, who were the primi- 
tive inhabitants (Gen. x. 22), appear to have been 
invaded and conquered at a very earl^ time by a 
Hamitic or Cushite race from Babylon, which was 
the raling element in the territory from a date 
anterior to Chedor-laomer. These- Ciw/iites were 
called by the Greeks Ctssians (Klfftriot) or Cossaeans 
(Ko(r(ra7oi), and formed the dominant race, while 
the Elamites or Elymaeans were in a depressed 
condition.^ In Scripture the country is called by 
ite primitive title without reference to subsequent 
changes; in the Greek writers it ttdees its name 
from the conquerors. The Greek traditions of 
Memnon 'and his EthiojA^ are based upon this 
Cuwite conquest, and rightly connect the Cissians 
or Gossaeans of Susiana with the Cudiite inhabit- 
ants of the upper valley of the Nile. [0. R.] 

2. A Kor^te Levite, fifth son of Meshelemiah ; 
tte BeM~Aaaph, in the time of king David 
a Chr. xxvi. 3). 


3. A chief man of the tribe of Benjamin, one of 
the sons of Shashak (1 Chr. viii. 24). 

4. (*AiAd/i, *HAd/i; Aelam). “Children of 
Elam,’* Bene-Elam^ to the number of 1254, re- 
turned with Zerubbabel from Babylon (Ezr. ii. 7 ; 
Neh. vii. 12 ; 1 Esd. v. 12), and a further detach- 
ment of 71 men with Ezra in the second caravan 
(Ezr. viii. 7 ; 1 Esd. viii. 33). It was one of this 
family, Shechaniah, son of Jehiel, who encouraged 
Ezra in his efforts against the indiscriniinate mai- 
riages of the people (x. 2, Ceiib, 01am), and 
six pf the Bone-Elam accordingly put away their 
foreign wives (x. 26). Elam occura amongst the 
names of those, the chief of the people, who signed 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Ndi. x. 14). The 
lists of Ezr. ii. and Neh. vii. contaiu apparently an 
irregular mixture of the names of places and of 
persons. In the foimer, ver. 21-34, with one or 
two exceptions, arc names of places ; 3-1 9, on the 
other hand, arc not known ns names of pl^es, and 
are probably of persons. No such place as Elam is 
mentioned as in Palestine, either in the Bible or in 
the Dnomosf icon of Eusebius, nor has since been 
discovered as existing in the country. We may 
therefore conclude that it was a {lerson. 

5. In the same lists is a second Elam, whose sons, 
to the same number as in the former case, returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 31 ; Neh. vii. 34), and 
which for the sake of distinction is called ** the 
other Elam** (^HK th^Vy *HAa/tdp, *H\a/iadp; 
Aelam alter). The coincidence of the numbers is 
curious, and also suspicious. 

6. One of the priests who accompanied Nehemiah 

at the dedication of the new wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. xii. 42). [G.] 

E'LAMITES (KJID^y j *EAw/toioi, Stiab. 


Ptol.; Aclamitae). This word is found only in 
Ezra iv. 9 ; and is omitted in that place by the 
Septuagint writers, who probably regarded it as a 
gloss upon “ Susanchites,” which had occurred only 
a little before. The Elamites were the originid 
inhabitants of the country called Ehm ; they were 
descendants of Shem, and perhaps drew their name 
from an actual man, Elam (Gen. x. 22). It has 
been observed in the preceding article that the 
Elamites yielded before a Cossaean or Cushite in- 
vasion. I’hey appear to have been driven in part 
to the mountains, where Strabo places them (xi, 
13, §6 ; xvi. 1, §17), in part to the coast, where 
they arc located by Ptolemy (vi. 3). Little is 
known of their manners and customs, or of their 
ethnic character. Strabo says tliey were skilful 
archers (xv. 3, §10), and with tliis agree the 
notices both of Isaiah and Jeremiah, the latter of 
whom speaks of *' the bow of Elam ** (xlix. 35), 
while the former says t^at “ Elam bare the quiver** 
(xxii. 6). Isaiah adds also in this place, that they 
fought both on horseback and from chariots. They 
appear to have retained their nationality with pe- 
culiar tenacity ; for it is plain from the mention of 
them on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 9), that 
they still at tl)at time kept their own language, 
and the distincTnoiice of them by Ptolemy more 
than a century later seems to show that they were 
not even then merged in the Cossaeans. In Jnd. 
i. 6 the name is given in the Greek form as Ely- 
MAEASS. [G. R.1 

BL'ASAH ; Ehsa). 1. (*HA«rd) 

One of the Bene-Pasfmr, a priest, in the time of 

2 r. 2 
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Ezra, who had married a Ooniilc wife (Ezra x. 22). 
Ill the apocryphal Esdras, the name is coiTtijited 
to Talsas. 

2. (’EAcoo’di', Alex. ’EAcaerdp), son of Shaphan ; 
one of tlie two men who were sent on a mission 
by Kin^ Zedekiah to Nebucliadnezzar at Babylon 
after the fii'st deportation from Jerusalem, and 
wlio .at the same time took charge of the letter of 
JcRMniah the Prophet to the captives in Babylon 
(.Ter. xxix. 3). 

Elasali is precisely the same name as Eleasaii, 
the latter being the moro correct rendering of the 
Hebrew woj d. 

ELATH. E'LOIH (nW, aJaiSk, 

Al\dB ; Josejih. AtU, AtXou/^ ; Elnih, AUath, 
Adath, Ai7f»), the name of a town of the land of 
Edom, coininonly mentioned together with Ezion* 
gelicr, and situate at tlM|he.ad of the Arabian Gulf, 
which was thence called tho Elanitic Gnlf. It first 
occurs in the account of tlie wanderings (Dent. ii. 
S), and in later times must have cmne under the 
rule of David in his conquest of the land of JCdoin, 
when “ he put gjuTisons in Edom, throughout all 
Eilom put he ganisons, and all they of Edom lie- 
came David’s servants” (2 Sam. viii. 14). We find 
the place named again in connexion with Solomon’s 
navy, “in Kziongober, which is be.side Eloth, on 
the shoro of the licil Sea, in the hunl of Edom ” 
(1 K. ix. 26, cf. 2 Ghr. viii. 17). It was appa- 
leiitly included in the re\'olt of Edom .-ig-ainst Jurnm 
m;oidcd in 2 K. viii. 20 ; but it was taken by Aza- 
riah, who “built Einth, and restored it to Judah” 
(-xiv. 22). Alter this, however, “ He/in king of 
Syria lY'ciivcied Elath, mid drove out the Jews from 
Eluth, and the Syrians came to ICIaih and dwelt 
there to this day ” (xvi. 0). From this time the 
place is not mentioned until the Kommi periml, 
during which it became a frontier town of the south, 
and the residence of a Chribtian bishop. The Arabic 
t 

name is E\ileh (XXjD* 

In the geograjihy of Arabia, liyleh forms the ex- 
treme noi them limit of the province of the Hijdz 
(El-Makrcczee, Khitat; and Mar&nul, s. v. ; cf. 
Aka 111 a), and is connected with some points of 
the history «f the country. Acixirding to siweral 
native writers the district of Eyleh wius, in very 
ancient times, jieopled by the Sameyda*, said to be 
a tribe of the Amalekites (the first Ainalek). The 
town itself, however, is stated to have leceived its 
name from Eyleh, daughter of Midian (Kl-M.-ikiee- 
zec’s Khitat, s. v. ; Cau.s.sin*s Easai sur Vllist. 
des Arnhes, i. 23). The Amalekites, if we may 
ri-edit the writings of Arab historians, passed in the 
cuarliest times from tlie neighbourhood of the Persian 
Gulf through the peninsula (spreading over tlie 
greater part of it), and thence finally passed into 
Arobia Petroea. Future researches may trace in 
tliese fragments of primeval tradition the origin of 
the Phoenicians. Herodotus seems to strengthen 
snch a supposition when he says that the latter 
people came from the EiTthraean Sea. Were the 
Phoenicians a mixed Cushite' settlement from the 
Pei'sian Gulf, who carried witli them the known 
maritime characteristics of the peoples of that 
stock, developed in the great commerce of Twe, 
and in that of the Pereian Gulf, and, as a link 
between their ^ktremc eastern and western settle- 
ments, in the fleets that sailed from Eziongeber and 
Elath, and fi'om the southern ports of tlie Yemen ? 
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[See Arabia, Capiitor, Mizraim.] It should 
lie obsen-'od, however, that Tyrian Kiilors m.'uined 
the fleets of Solomon and of J^oslmphat. 

By the Gi-eeks and Romans, Elath was called 
*E\dya (Ptol. V. 17, §1), AYXava (Strabo, xvi. 7C8 ; 
Plin. V. 12 ; vi. 32). Under their I’ule it lost its 
former importance with the transference of its trade 
to other ports, such as Berenice, Myos Hoimos, 
and Arsinoo ; but in Mohammadan times it again 
became a place of some note. It is now quite iu- 
significaui. It lies on the routq of the Egyptian 
pilgrim-camvan, tuid the mountain-road or ’Akabah 
named after it, was improved, or i-econstructed, by 
Ahmad Ibn-Tooluoii, who ruled Egypt fixim a.d. 
oir. 840 to 848. [K. S. P.J 

EL-BETH'EL (V»rn*3 = “ God of the 

House of God:” LXX., both MSS. omit the “ El,” 
and so also Vulg., Jhmus Dei, Syr. niid 
Arabic versions), the name which Jacob is siil^ to 
have bestowed on the {dace at which God appeared 
to him when he was flying fiom Esau (Gen. xxxv. 
7). This account diders from the more detuilt^ 
nai-rativc in chap, xxviii., inasmuch as it places the 
bestowal of the name after the retuni fium Meso- 
potamia. A thiid vmg on of the trousaetion is 
given in xxxv. 1.5. [G.] 

KTj'OIA (’EAkIo), one of the forefathers of 
Judith, and therefore belonging to the ti'ihc of 
Simeon (Jud. viii. 1) ; what Hebrew name the 
wortl ^presents is doubtful. Hilkiah is prolwhly 
Chelkia.s, two steps hack in the genealogy, 'fho 
Syriac version has Elkaiia. In the Vulgate the 
names arc hopelessly altered. 

EL'DAAH (njhfiK “ whom Gwl call(>d 
’EASevyd, ’EASaSd ; i/fJua ; Gen. xxv. 4 ; 1 Chr. 
i. 3.3)y the last, in order, of the sons of Midian. 
.The name docs not occur except in the two lists of 
Midian ’s offspring; and no satisfactoi y troee of the 
tribe which wc may suppose to have taken the 
appellation hsw yet been found. [E. S. P.] 

EL'DAH and ME'DAl) ; ’EASdS kiA 
MceS&S ; Eidad et Mvdad), two of the 70 eldero 
to whom was communieatcHi the prophetic power of 
Moses (Num. xi. 16, 26). Although their names 
were upon the list winch Moses had drawn up (xi. 
26), they did not repair with the rest of their 
brethren to the tahcrnucle, but continued to j»ro- 
phesy in the camp. Moses being i^ucsted by 
Joshua to forbid this, refused to do so, and ex- 
pressed a wish that the gift of prophecy might be 
diffused throughout the people. The gretat fact of 
the p.'issagfr is the more gencial distribution of the 
spirit of prophecy, which had hitherto been concen- 
tmlcd in Moses ; and the implied sanction of a teii- 
doiicy to 8C])arate the cxei^cise of this gift from the 
seiTice of the 'tabernacle, and to make it moie 
generally available for the enlightenment and in- 
struction of the Israelites, a tendency which after- 
wards led to the establishment of “ schools of the 
prophets.” The circumstance is in strict accord- 
ance with the Jewish tradition that all prophetic 
inspiration emanated originally from Moses, and 
was transmitted from him by a legitimate succes- 
sion down to the time of the captivity. The mode 
of prophecy in the case of Eldad and Medad was 
probably the extempore production of hymns, 
chanted forth to the people (Hammond) : comp, the 
cose of Saul, 1 Sam. x. 11. 

From Num. xi. 2.5, it appeai-s that the gift 
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M^as not merely intennittent, but a continuous 
energy, though only oausioually develoiKnl in ao 
tion. [T. E. B.] 

ELDEB OpT ; irptafi^rtpos ; senior). The 
term cider or old man, as the Hebrew literally 
importiS, was one of exteiLsive use, as an olHcial 
title, among the Hebrews and the surrounding 
nations. It applied to various oflices ; Elieser, for 
instance, is described as the ** old man of tlie 
house,” i. e, the mnjordomo (Gen. xxiv. 2) ; the 
oliicem of IMiamoh's household (Gen. 1. 7), and, at 
a later period, Bavid’s head seivaiits (2 Sam. xii. 
17) weie so termed ; while in Ez. xxvii. 9 the 
“ oltl men of GcIkiI ** are the master-workmen. As 
betokening a politicsil oflice, it applied not only to 
the Hebrews, but also t<» the Egyptians (Gen. 1. 7), 
the Moabites andjjMidianites (Num. xxii. 7). 
Wherever a pitriarelial system is in force, the 
office of die elder will be found, as the keystolie of 
th(! social and political fabric ; it is so at the pre- 
sent day among the A lab's, wheie the Sheikh ( = tho 
old nifiu) is the highest authority in the tribe. 
That the title originally had icfeieiico to age, is 
obvious ; and age wiis naturally a concomitant of 
the oflice at all peiiods (Josh. xxiv. 31 ; 1 K. xii. 
H), even when the teim hi^^cquiitHl its secondaiy 
sense. At what period tlnKninsitiou occun’cd, in 
other words u'hen the word elder acquired an 
oliidal significjition, it is impossible to say. The 
eai Host notice of the elders acting in concert as a 
political body is at the time of the Exodus. Wi 
necM.! not assume that the order was then called into 
e\i.stence„but rather tliat Moses availed liimself of 
an institution alr<>ady existing and recognised 
by his countrymen, and that, in short, “ the 
eldera of Israel ” (Ex. iii. 16, iv. 29) had lieen the 
senate (ytpovala, LXX.) of the people, ever Mnc< 
they had become a people. The position which tlr 
elders held in theMos.aic constitution, and more par- 
tieiilarlyin relation to tlie. people, is described under 
(bNGRWUTlON ; they were the representatives 
of the jieople, so much so that elders and people 
are oeciisioiially used .'is equivalent teims (comp. 
Josh. xxiv. I with 2, 19, 21 ; 1 Sam, viii. 4 with 
7, 10, 19). Their authority was undefined, and 
exteiulwl to all mattera coiieeniingtlie public weal ; 
nor did the people question the v.aliility of their 
acts, even wlien they disapproved of them (Josh, 
ix. 18). When the tribes became settled the 
elders were distinguished by dificrent titles accord- 
ing as tliey were acting as national rc^lrcsentatives 
(“ elders of Israel,” 1 Sam. iv. 3 ; 1 K. viii. 1, 3 
“of the land,” 1 K. xx. 7; “of Judali,” 2 K 
xxiii. 1 ; Kz. viii. 1), as district gox'eriiors over thi 
several tribes (I>eut. xxxi. 28 ; 2 Sam. rix. 11), or 
as local magistrates in the provincial towns, 
appointed in conformity with Deut. xvi. 18, whose 
duty it was to sit in the gate and administer 
justice (Deut. xix. 12, xxi. 3 ff., .xxii. 15 ; Kuth 
iv. 9, 11 ; 1 K. xxi. 8; Jud. x. 6) ; their number 
and inHueneu may be inferi’ed from 1 Sam. xxx. 
20 ff. They retained their position under all the 
political changes which the Jews underwent 
under the Judges (Judg. ii. 7, viii. 14, xl.’5, 
1 iv. 3, viii. 4); under the kings (2 Sam. 
xxdi. 4; 1 K, xii. 6, xx. 8, xxi. 11); during th< 
^'aptivity (Jor. xxix, 1 ; Ez. viii. 1, xiv. 1, ix. 1) : 

“ Some difficulty arises at this period from the 
iu)ticc in 1 Maco. xiv. 28 of a double body, apxoi'w 
and n^rpUrtpoi lyjt i and again in 
o Muco.i. Sf-yepouo-M and n-pctr^vrepoi : the second term 
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subsequently to the return (Ezr. v. 5, xri. 7, l4| 
X. 8, 14) ; under the Maccabees,* when they were 
de>cribed sometimes as the senate (yepovffta; 1 
Macc. xii. G ; 2 Macc. i. 10, iv. 44, xi. 27 ; Joseph. 
Ant. xii. 3, §3), sometimes by their ordinary title 
(1 Macc. vii. .33, xi. 23, xii. 35) ; and, lastly, at 
its commencement of the Christian era, when they 
are noticed ns a distinct body from the Sanhedrim, 
but connected witli it as one of the classes whence 
ts members were selected, and always acting in 
conjunction with it and the other dominant classes. 
[Saniikduim.] Thus they are associalerl some- 
times with the Chief Pi-iests (Mutt. xxi. 23), some- 
times with the Chief Priests and the Scribes (Msitt. 
xvi. 21^, or the Council (Matt. xxvi. 59), alwuys 
taking mi .active part in the management of public 
atfairs. St. I^uke describes the whole order by 
the collective tenn vpsfffivT'fipiov (J.uke xxii. 00 ; 
Acts xxii. .'>). In Matt. \v. 2 and Heb. xi. 2 
"eldei-s” is expreshive, of time rather tlian oflice, 
Fpr the position of the eMers in the synagogue 
and tlie Christimi Church, see Svnagouue, 
Bishop. [W. L. B.] 

EL'EAD ’E\€iiS; Elnit), a ile^cendant 

of Ephraim (1 Chr.” vii. 21), but whether through 
ShiitheUih, or a son of the iKitriarch (the M'coiid 
Shuthelah Ixang taken as a rci)ctition of the first, 
and Ezer and ideml as his brothera) is not to be de- 
termined (see Berthe.'iu, Chronik, 82). 

ET.EA'LEH (flSySs i ’EXtoXJi ; Ekalc), a 
place oil the east of Jorifmi, in the ])astoml couiitiy, 
taken possi^iou of and rebuilt by the trilie of itcubeii 
(Num. xxxii. 3, 37). Wc lose sight of it till the time 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah, by both ot whom it is mea- 
tioned as a Moabito town, mid, as befoie, in close 
connexion with Hoshbon (Is, xv. 4, xvi. 9 ; Jer, 
xlviii. 34), The extensive ruins of the place are still 
to be seen, bearing very nearly their ancient name, 
El-Aal, though with a moilein signification, “ the 
high,” a little more thmi a mile N. of Hesliboii. 
It stands on the summit of a rounded hill com- 
manding a very extended view of tlie plaiu, and 
the whole of the Southern liclka (Burckh. Syr, 
865 ; Feetzen, 1854, p. 407). It is from this 
commanding situation that it doubtless derives its 
name, which, like many other names of modem 
Palestine, is as near an approach to the ancient 
sound as is exmsistcut with uii appropriate moan- 
ing. [G.] 

ELE'ASA ('EXfoird, Alex. 'AXaird; Laisd), 
a place at which Judas Maccabicus encamped before 
the fatal battle with Bacchides, in which he lost 
his life (I Macc. ix. 5). It was appm*eiitly not far 
from Azotus (comp. 15). Josephus {Ant, xii. 11, 
§1) has Bethzetho, by which lie elsewhere renders 
Bezeth. But this may be but a corrupt mading of 
Berzetha or Bethzetha, which is found in some 
MSS. for Berea in 1 Macc. ix. 4, Another reading 
is Adosa, where Judas had encampcnl on a former 
memorable occasion (vii. 40). It is singuitar tliat 
Bezeth should be mentioned in this connexion also 
(see verse 19). [G.] 

ELE'A8AH(n^K; A/<»a). 1. (’EX.o>a). 
Son of Helez, one of the'descendants of Judali, of the 
family of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 39). 

may refer to the mnnicipal authorities, as is perhaps 
implied in the term The identity of the 

yvpovtsia. and tho irpecr^vrepot in othbr passages is 
clear from 1 Macc. xii. 0, comparctl vith 85. 
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#2. (’EAflurii ; Alex. EXeaira) Son of Rapha, or 
Rephaiah ; a ile^>cendant of Saul through Jonathan 
and Meril^lmal or Mephiboshcth (1 Chr. viii. 37, 
ix. 43). 

This name is elsewhere i-endered in the A. V. 

• Elasah. 

ELEA'ZAB o;:^; 'EX«((ap ; Eleazar), 

1. Thiid son of Aaron, by Elisheha, daughter of 
Amminadab, who was descended fmm Judah, 
through Pharez (Ex. vi. 23, 25; xxviii. 1; for 
his descent see Gen. xxxviii. 29, xlvi. 12 ; Ruth, 
iv. 18, 20). After the death of Nadab and Abihu 
without children (Lev. x. 1 ; Num. iii. 4), Eleazar 
was appointed chief over the principal Levites, to 
have the oversight of those who had charge of the 
sanctuary (Num. iii. 32). With his brother Itlia- 
miu* he ministered as a priest during their father’s 
lifetime, and immediately before his death was in- 
vested on Mount Hor with the sacred garments, as 
the successor of Aaron in the oiHce of High-priest 
(Num. XX. 28). Quo of his first duties was in 
conjunction with Moses to superintend the census 
of the people (Num. xxvi. 3). He also assisted at 
the inauguration of Joshua, and at the division of 
spoil taken from the Midianites (Num. xxvii. 22, 
xxxi. 21 ). After the conquest of Canaan by Joshua 
he took part in the distribution of the land (Josh, 
xiv. 1). The time of his death is not mentioned in 
Scripture ; Josephus says it took place about the 
same time tis Joshua’s, 25 years after the death of 
Moses. He is said to have been buried in **the 
hill of Phinehas” his son (Ges. p. 260), where 
Josephus says his tomb existed (Ant, v« 1, §29) ; 
or possibly a town called Gibeam-Phinehas (Josh, 
xxiv. 33). The Iligh-pricsthood is said to have 
remained in the family of Eleazar until the time of 
Eli, a descendant of Ithamar, into whose family, 
for some reason unknown, it passed until it was 
restored to the family of Eleazar in the person of 
Zadok (1 Sam. ii. 27 ; 1 Chr. vi. 8, xxiv. 3 ; 1 K. 
ii. 27 ; Joseph. Ant, viii. 1, §3). 

2. ' The son of Abinadab, of the ** hill ” (n^ni) 
of Kirjath-jearim, appointed by the inhabitants of 
that place to take care of the ark after its rotum 
from the Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 1). 

3. The son of Dodo the Ahohite (^nhK"|3), %,e, 
possibly a descendant of Ahoali of the tribe of! 
Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 4) ; one of the three prin- 1 
cipal mighty men of David’s army, whose exploits 
are recoded 2 Sam. xxiii. 9 ; 1 Chr. xi. 12. 

4. A Merarite Levite, son of Mahli, and giauidson 
of Merari. He is meuiioned as having had only 
daughters, who were married by their ** brethren’* 
(t. e, their cousins) ( 1 Clir. xxiii. 21, 22 ; xxiv. 28). 

5 . A priest who took part in the feast of dedica- 
tion under Nehcmiah (Neh. xii. 42.) 

6. One of the sons of Parosh ; an Israelite (t.e.a 
layman) who had married a foreign wife, and had 
to put ^er away ( Ezra x. 25 ; 1 Esdr. ix. 20). 

7. Son of l^ncbaa a Levite (Ezr. viii. 33; 
1 Esdr. viii. 63). 

8 . Eleazar (’EXcc((ap; Joseph. 

sumamed Avaran (1 Macc. ii. 5 Aitapdvt or Abpdvf 
and so Joseph. Ant, xii. 6, 1 ; 9, 4. In 1 Mfacc. 
vi. 43, the conimuii reading 6 iSavopAv arises either 
from the insertion of C by mistake after 0, or from 
a false division of *EAcdC<wos A^apdy), The fourth 
son of Mattathias, who fell by a noble act of self- 
devotion in an engagement with Antiochus Eupator, 


D.C. 164 (1 Mocc. vi. 43 IT. ; Joseph. Ant, xii. 19, 
§4 ; tie J. i. 1, §5 ; Ambr. De o]^c, min, 40). In 
a former battle with Nicanor, Eleazar was appointed 
by Judas to read ** the holy book ” before the attack, 
aud the watchwonl in the fight — “ the help of God” 
— was his own name (2 Macc. viii. 23). 

The surname is probably connected with Arab. 
havar, ** to jneree an animal behind ” (Mich. su6 
voc,). This derivation seems far better than that 
of Rodiger (Ersch u. Gruber, s. v.) from Areb. 
khavaran, ** an elephant-hide.” In either case the 
title is derived from his exploit. 

9. A distinguished sci'ibe (’EAcdfopos . . . rwy 
TptoTfvSvreov ypofifiardoty, 2 Macc. vi. 18) of 
great age, who suffered martyrdom during the 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphiuies (2 Macc. vi. 
18-31). His dcatli was mar^ by singular con- 
stancy and heroism, and seelQl fo have pnxluced 
considerable effect. Later traditions embellisbed 
the narrative by representing Eleazar as a priest 
(De M(tcc, 5), or even high-priest (Grimm., ad 
Macc, 1. c.). He was also distinguished by the 
nobler title of ** the proto-martyr of the old cove- 
nant,” “ tlie foundation of mariyi-dom ” (Chrys. 
Horn. 3 m Macc, init. Cf. Ambr. de Jacob, ii. 
10 ). 

For the genei-al credibility of the history compai’c 
Ghimm. Excurs. uber 2 Macc. vi. 18-viii. in Kvetf. 
Hdndb . ; also Ewald, Gesch. iv. 341, 532, [Mao- 
CABEFJ3.] 

The name Eleazai* in 3 Macc. vi. appeara to have 
been borrowed from this Antiochian martyr, as 
belonging to one weighed down by age and suller- 
ing and yet “help^ by God,” (For the name 
comp. Lazarus, Luke xvi. 19-25.) 

10. The father of Jason, ambassador from Judas 
Maccabacus to Rome. (1 Macc. viii. 18.) 

11. The son of Kliud, three generations above 

Joseph, the husband of the Virgin Maiy (Matt. 
i.l5). [B.F.W.J 

ELEAZU'BTJS (’EAirfaciBoj ; Alex. ’EAtdo'i/Sor; 
Eliasib), 1 Esd. ix. 24. [Eliashib.] It is difficult 
to see where the translatora of the A. V. got the 
foivn of this name there given. 

EL ELOTIE ISTIAEL ^K = 

“ Almighty, God of Israel xal iTctKoAicaro rbv 
0%bv *I<rpo^A; FoHissirmm Deum Israel), tlic 
name bestowed by Jacob on the altar Which he 
erected fkeing the city of Shechem, in the piece of 
cultivated land upon which he had pitwed his 
tent, and which he afterwards purchased from the 
Bene-Hamor (Gen. xxxiii. 19, 20). 

E'LEPH (Pj^KH = the Ox; 2 «Ai 7 k<£v, Alex. 
29 }AaA^^— both by including the preceding name ; 
Eleph), one of the towns ollott^ to Benjomiii, 
and named next to .lerusalem (Josh, xviii. 28). 
The signification of the name may he hiken as 
an indication of the pastoral pursuits of its inha- 
bitants. The LXX. read Zelah and Kleph as one 
name, possibly owing to the “ and ” between them 
having been dropt ; but if this is done, the number 
of 14 cities cannot be made up. The Pcschito has 


OebIrOf tor Eleph; but what the origin 
if this enn he iS not obvious. rO.*! 


ELEPHANT. The word does not occur in 
the text of the canonical ficriptures of A. V., but 
is found as the marginal reading to Bchemotk, in 
Jobxl, 15. ** Elephants teeth” is tlic mai^nal 
reading for **ioory ’in 1 K. x. 22; 2 Chr. ix. 41. 
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Klephaiiis however are I'epeatedly inoiitioued hi the 
1st aud 2nd hooks of Mtu:cubees, as being used in 
waiiare. The way in which they were usefl in 
battle, and the method of exciting them to tight, is 
described in the 6th chap, of 1 Maoc. For tlie 
meaning of Behemoth, see BEHEMarH. For the 
meaning of see IVOBY. ' [W. D.] 

ELEUTHEBOP'OLIS (*EAcvOcpoirdAts, the 
free city), a town of southern Palestine, situat^ at 
tlie foot of the hills of Judah, on the bordera of the 
giHiat plain of Philistia. It is about 25 miles fi-om 
Jei-ubalem on the vosA to Gaza. It is not men- 
tioned in Scripture ; but it became in the early cen- 
tuiies of the Christian era one of the most impoiiant 
and flourishing towns in the country. Its ancient 
name was Betoyabra {Bairoydfipa, the House of 
Gabra or Gahrael), which first occurs in the writ- 
ings of Ptolemy in the beginning of the 2nd century 
(ch. xvi.). Josephus refei’s to a large village called 
B'^rapis (in Utihnus* copy in this 

region, which may be the same (B, J, iv. 8, §1). 
it is found in the Peutinger Tables as Botoyabri 
(Keland, Pal, p. 421). Its new name, Eleuthero- 
polis, first occurs upon coins in the time of the 
emperor Septimius Sevei-us (a.D. 202-3 j Eckhel, 
iii. 488). That emperor during his visit to Pales- 
tine confeiTod important privileges on sevei'al cities ; 
and this was one of the number. Eusebius is the 
first writer who mentions Eleutheropolis {Onom, 
s. 0 .), whidi was in his time the capital of a large 
province. It was the seat of a bishop, and was so 
well known that he made it the central point in 
Southern Palestine from which the positions of 
more than 20 other towns were determined. Epipha- 
iiius, the well-known writer, was born in a village 
throe miles from the city, in the beginning of the 
4th century ; and is often called on Eleutheropolitan 
(Roland, pp. 751-2).. In the year a.d. 796, litUe 
more than a century and a half after the Saracenic 
conquest, Eleutheropolis was iTizcd to the ground, 
and left completely desolate. The Greek Iwguage 
now gave place to the Arabic ; and this city lost its 
proud name, and its prouder iwik together (Reland, 
]i. 987). Like so many other cities, the old name, 
which had probably never been lost to the pea- 
santry, was revived among writers ; and we &us 
find Beigeberin, or some foim like it, constantly in 
use after the 8th century. In the 12th century 
the Crusaders found the place, in ruins, and built a 
forii^ on. the old ibundafjbns; the remains of 
which, and the chapel connected with it, still exist. 
After the battle of Hattin, Beit Jt6rtn, for such is 
its Arabic name, fell into the hands of the Saracens. 
It was retaken by King Richard of England, but it 
was finally captm-ed by Biban (see Will. Tyr. 14, 
22; Jac. de Vit. in QestaJDei, pp. 1070, 1071; 
Bohaeddin, Vit, Salad, p. 229). It has since cnim- 
blod to ruin under the blight of Mohammedan 
rule. 

^veral curious traditions have found a *' local 
habitation ” at Beit Jibrin, One places hen the 
miraculous fountain which sprang from the jaw- 
bone Samson wielded with such success against the 
Philistines (Anton. Mant. /tin. 30, 32). 

The modem village contains some 50 or 60 
houses. It is situated in a little nook, in the side 
of a long green valley. Theancient ruins are of consi- 
derable extent; they consist of the remains of a strong 
fortress standing within an irregular enclosure en- 
compassed by a massive wall. A great pai-t of 
tills outer wall is completely minous; but the 
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nurtli side, which skirts the bouk of the valley, is 
still severd feet high. The enclosure is about 
600 ft. in diameter. The foilress is about 200 ft. 
square, and is of a much later date than the outer 
wall ; an Arabic inscription oyer the gateway beam 
the date A.ii. 958 (a.D. 1551). Along its south, 
side are the walls and port of the groin^ roof of a 
fine old chapel — ^the same, doubtless, which was 
built by the Crusaders. 

The valley, on the side of which the ruins of 
Eleutheropolis lie, ruus up among the hills for two 
miles or more south-by-kst. On each side of it 
are low ridges of soft limestone, which rises here 
mid there in white baie crowns over the diuk 
shrubs. In these ridges 01*6 some of the most re- 
markable caverns^ in Palestine. They are found 
together in clusters, and form subtci rauean villages. 
Some are i*ectaugular, 100 ft. and more in length, 
with smootK^alls and lofty arched roofs. , Otiiera 
are bcll-sliaped — from 40 to 70 ft. in diameter, by 
nearly 60 ft. in height — all connected together 
by ai'chod doorways and winding subtenanean pas- 
sages. A few aie entiioly dark ; Imt most of them 
are lighted by a circular aperture at the top. They 
occur at short intervals along both sides of tlie 
whole valley ; and the writer also saw them at several 
other neighbouring villages. We learn from history 
that the Idumaeans [Edomites] came, during the 
Babylonish captivity, and occupied the greater part 
of t^uthem Palestine. Jerome says they inhabited 
the whole country extending from Eleutheropolis 
to Petra and Elah ; and tliat they dwelt in caves — 
preferring them both on account of their security, 
aud their coolness during the heat of summer 
(jComm, in Obad.). These remarkable caves, there- 
fore, were doubtless the work of tlie Idumaeans. 
(See Handbook for Syria and Palestine^ pp. 255, 
sq.; Robinson’s Biblical Besearches, 2nd k. vol. 
ii. pp. 23, 57, sq.) f J. L. P.] 

ELEU'THERUS (’EAeiJtfepos), a rivei- of 
Syria mentioned in 1 Macc. xi, 7 ; xii. 30. In 
early ages it wjis* a noted border stream. Accoixling 
to Strain it separated Syria from Phoenicia (xvi. 
p. 753), and tbnned the noi-tliern limit of Cocle- 
syiia. Josephus iiifoims us that Antony gave 
Cleopatra “ the cities that were within the river 
Eleutherus, as f;u’ as Egypt, exa*pt Tyre and 
Sidon” {Ant. xv. 4, §1, B. J. i. 18, §5). A 
careful examination of the p-issages in Num. xxxiv. 
8-10, and Ezek. xlvii. 15-17, and a comparison of 
them with the features of the country, lead the 
present writer to the conclusion that this river 
also formed, for so 6ir, the northern boi'der of 
too ** Promised Land ” (Alos Years in Damascus, 
vol. ii. pp. 354, sq,). Pliny says that at a cer- 
tain season of the year it swai’med with toi-toise 
(ix. 10). 

Of the identity of the Eleutherus with the mo- 
dem Hahr^l-Kebtr, “ Great River,** there cannot 
be a doubt. Its highest source is at toe north- 
eastern base of Lelknon; it sweeps round the 
northern end of the range, through tiie opening 
called in Scripture ** the entrance of Hamath ** 
(Num. xxxiv. 8) ; and, after receiving several small 
tributaries from the heights of Lebanon, it falls into 
the Mediterranean ahemt 18 miles north of Tri- 
polis. It still forms the boundary between the 
provinces of Akkdr and el-Huan. During* summer 
and autumn it is but a small sti'eam, easily folded ; 
but in winter ii j^wells ii^ a huge and rapid 
river. [J. L. P.] 
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ELHA'KAN (JJIT^K ; *EX€o«£f; iWsodaiia). 

1. A distinguished warrior in the time of King 
David, who performed a memorable exploit against 
the Philistines, though in what that exploit exactly 
couMsted, and who the hero himself woSi it is not 
wisy to deteimine. 

1. 2 Sam. xxi. 19 says that he was the ** son of 
Jju»re Oregim the Bethlchemite,” and tjiat he 

slew Goliath tlie Gittite, the staif of whose spear 
was like a weaver’s beam.” Here, in the A. V. 
the words “ the brother of” are inserted, to bring 
the passage into agreement with, 

2. 1 Chr. XX. 5, which states that “ Klhanau 
son of Jair (or Jnor) slew Lahmi the brother of 
Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whoee spear,” &c. 

Of these two statements the latter is probiibly 
the more correct — ^the differences between them 
being much snaillcr in the original tlmin English. 
We must refer the reader to the Hebrew for the 
comparison of the two,* the discrepancies in which 
are not greater than those known to exi.st in other 
eoiTupt piissages, but the ‘following are the ground** 
of our deciaou. 

(rt.) The word Oregim exists twice in the verse 
ill Samuel, first as a proper name, and again at the 
end — ^weavers.” The former has piobably been 
taken in by an early transcriber from tlie latter, 

1 . 6*. from the next line of the MSS. To the end 
of the verse it i:eitaiuly belongs, since it is found in 
the parallel passage of Chron., and alhO forms part 
of what seems to have been a pioveihial descrip- 
tion of Goliath (comp. 1 Suii. xvii. 7). The dmnees 
arc very much against the same word — and that not 
a coininou one — fonning jwi t of one ver&e in two 
capacities. 

(6.) The statement in Samuel is in contradiction 
to the narrative of 1 Sam. xvii., aocoiding to which 
Goliath the Gittite wj« killed by David. True, 
Ewald {(Jesch. iii. 91, 2) — from the fact that David’s 
antagonist is, with only 3 cxceptioiia (one of them 
in the doubtful verses, xvii. 12-32), called “the 
Philistine,” and for other linguistic reasons — ^lias 
suggested that Elhanaii was the real victor of Go- 
liatli, .ind that after David became king the name 
of Goliath was attached to the nameless champion 
whom he killed in his youth. But agsiinst this is 
the fact that Goliath is named thrice in I Sam. 
xvii. and xxi. — thrice only though it be ; and al.*rf) 
tliat Elhanan’s exploit, from its position both in Ssi- 
muel and in Chronicles, and from other indications, 
took place late in llavid’s reign, and wh<*n he had 
been so long king and so long renowned, that all the 
brilliant feats of his youth must have been brought 
to light, and well known to his people. It is re- 
rordeil as the last hut one in the scries of encounters 
of what seems to have b<‘cn the closing straggle with 
the Philistines. It was so late that David had ac- 
([uii cd among his warriors the fond title of ** the light 
of Israel” (2 Sam. xxi. 17), and that his nephew 
Jonathan was old enough to perform a feat rivaling 
that of his illiistriuus uncle years before. It was cer- 
tainly after Divid w»w mside king, for he goes down 

It will be found fully examined in KcunieotPs 
Dmertationt 78. 

^ Nothing can bo more marked than this distinction. 
JVrt’ar OyS) Is used almost Invariably for David’s 
followers up to the death of Saul, and then at once 
the term changes, and Med » “slave,'* Is as 

exclusively employed# Even Abtudom’s people go by 
th* fonner name. Tbla will be evident to any one who 
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to the fight, not with his “ yoon^ men ” 
when he was leading his l^nd during Saul’s.life, 
but with this “ servants ” literally his 

“ slaves,” a term almost strictly reserved for the 
sybjects of a king. The vow.of his guard, on one 
of these oc^ions, that it should be his last appear- 
ance in Uie field, shows that it must have been 
after the grciit Ammonite war, in which David 
himself had led the host to the storming of Kab- 
bah (2 Sam. xii. 29). It msiy have been between 
this last event and the battle with AKsalom beyond 
.Jordan, though there are other obvious reasons 
why David stayed within the walls of Mahauaim 
on that occasion. 

On the whole, therefore, though the question is 
beset with difficulties, the just conclusion oppeiu*s 
to be that the reading in Chronicles is the more 
correct one, according to which Ellianaii is the son 
of .fair,® and slew Lachmi the brother of Goliath. 

Jerome in his QmesU Ilthr. on both passages — 
he does not state whether from ancient tradition or 
not — translates Klhanun into Adeo-datuSt and adds 
filius salt^ Polymitarius Bethlehemites — ** the son 
of a wood, a we.aver, a Bethlehcrnite.” Adco- 
datus he says is David, wliicli he proves not only 
by arguments drawn fiom the meaning of Ciich of 
the nWe woids, but also from the statement in 
the concluding verse of the record that all these 
giants “ fell by the hand of David and by tlie liaml 
of his sei-vants,” and as Elhauan slew Goliath, El- 
hanan must be Divid. 

2. The son of Dodo of Bethlehem, one of “ the 
thirty ” of David’s guanl, and named firet on the 
list (2 Sam. xxiii. 24 ; I Chr, xi. 20). Sec Keimi- 
cott’s Dissertation^ 179, 

The same name is also found with Baal sub- 
stituted for El,— B aal-iianan. (Comp. Biok- 
LIADA.) • [H*] 

ELI ('bjl; 'HAl; ’HXef, .Joseph.; /fofi), was de- 
scended from Aaron through Ithamar, the youngest 
of his tivo surviving sons (Lev. x. 1, 2, 12), as ap- 
pears from the fiwjt that Abiathar, who w.as certainly 
a lineal descendant of Eli (1 K. ii. 27), had a son 
Ahimelecb, who is expressly stated t<» have been “ of 
the sons of Itlmmar” (1 Chr. xxiv. 3 ; ef. 2 S;iiu. 
viii. 17). With this accords the circumstance that 
the namn.4 of Eli and his successors in the high- 
priesthood up to, and including, Abiathar, are not 
found in the gencaloj^ of Eltsizar (1 Chr, vi. 4-15 ; 
cf. Ezr. vii. 1-5). As the history makes no men- 
tion of any high-priest of the line of Ithamar 
before ^li, he is generally supposed to have been 
the first of that line, who held the office. (**’HX«1 
Tfpdtrov rabrnv [op;if»ep»o’^vijv3 iraptd\jafi6mos^* 
Joseph. Ant. viii. i. §3.) From him, his sons 
having died before him, it appears to have passwl 
to hits grandson, Ahitub (1 Sam. xiv. 3; Jo- 
sephus, however, says “ JjSij koI 

hparOf TOO irarphs aln^ irapaicex®P’l*^°* 
rh yvpasy” A7it. v. xi. §2), and it certainly ro- 
maiqgd in his family till Abiathar, the grandson 

will look into the quotations under the two words in 
that most instructive hook, JTie Englishman's JTebrew 
Conoordancr. 

® Ewald has overcome the diffldulty of the two dis- 
crepant passages by a curious eclectic process. From 
Chronicles he accepts the name “^air,** hut rejects 
“Lahmi, the brother of.’* From Ramuel he takes 
“ the Bethlelicmite,*’ and rejects “ Oregim.** 
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of Ahitub, was thrust gut from being priest 
unto the Lord/* by Solomon for his shai’8 in 
Adonijab's rebellion (1 K. ii. 26, 27 ; i. 7), and 
thfiiiigh-pricsthood piCssed back again to the family 
oi-Kleozar in the person of Zadok (1 K. ii. 35). 
How the oilice ever came into tlie younger branch 
of tlie house of Aaron we ai’e not infoiip^^ though 
tlicre is rciison to suppose that its doing so was 
sanctioned by Cod (1 Sam. ii. 80). Its return 
to the elder branch was one part of the punish- 
ment which had been denounced against Eli during 
his lifetime, for his culpable negligence in content- 
ing himself with meie verbal repiimaiid (I Sam. 
ii. 22-25) instead of active paternal and judicial 
K'htraiut (ill. 13), when his sons by their rapa- 
city and licentiousness profaned the priesthood, 
and brought the rites of religion into abhoiTcnce 
among the people (1 Sam. ii. 27-36, with 1 K. ii. 
27). Another part of the same sentence (ver. 31- 
33) .appeal's to have been taking efiect in the reign 
of David, when we read, that “ there were more 
^hief men found of the sons of Elcazar tlian of the 
sons of Ithaumr,” ‘sixteen of the former, and only 
eight of the latter (I Chr. xxiv. 4). Notwithstand- 
ing this one gi'cat blemish, the character of Eli is 
marked by eminent piety, as shown by his meek, 
submission to the divine judgment (1 Sam. lii. 18), 
mid his supremo regard for the ark of Cod (iv. 
18). In addition to the oflice of high-pnest he 
held that of judge, being the imiiKMliate pre- 
decessor of his pupil Samuel (1 Sam. vii. 6, 15- 
171, the last of the judges. The length of time 
during which he judg^ Isi'acl is given as 40 yeai's 
in our present Hebrew copies, whori'as the LXX. 
niuke it 20 years {tXKOfriv Iriy, 1 Sain. iv. 18). 
It has been suggested in explanation of the discre- 
pancy, tlmt he was $ok judge for 20 years, after 
having bwn co-judge with Samson for 20 yearo 
(Jndg. xvi. 31). He died at the advanced age 
of 98 yeats (1 Sam. iv. 15), overcome by the 
disastrous intelligence that the ark of God had 
boon taken in battle by the Philistines, who had 
also slain his sons Hophni and Phinehas. [Abia- 
THAR, Klkazak, Ithamab.] (See Lightfoot’s 
IVbrAs, vol. i. pp. 53, 907, fol. Lond. 1684; 
Selden, do Success, in Fonlif, Mcbr, lib. i. cap. 
4.) [T. T. P.] 

ELI'AB ; *EAid^ ; Eliab). 1. Son 

of Heloii and leader of the tribe of Zebulun at the 
time of tlie census in the wildenie.s.s of Sinai (Num. 

i. 9, ii. 7, vii. 24, 29, x. 10). 

2. A Keuhcnite, son of Palin or Phallu, whose 
family was one of the principal in the tribe; and 
father or progenitor of Dathan and Abiram, the 
leadei's in the revolt against Moses (Num. xxvi. 
8, 9, xvi. 1. 12; Dcut. xi. 6). Eliab had another 
son named Nemuel, and the record of Num. 
xxvi. is interrupted cxpres&ly to admit a statchiciit 
rt'gardiiig his sons. 

3. One of David's brothers, the eldest of the 
(iiuiily (1 Chr. ii. 13 j 1 Sam. xvi. 0, xvii. 13,28). I 
His daughter Abihail married her second cousin 
Hehohoom, and -bore him three children (2 Chr. 
xi* 18) ; although, taking into account the length of 
the reigns of David and Solomon, it is difficult not 
to suspect that the word “ daughter** is here used in 
the less strict sense of granddaughter or descendant 
In 1 Chr. xxvii. 18, we find mention of “ Elihu, of 
the hi'ethrcn or David,** as “ ruler **\l'33), or 
“ prince ** ("fc) of the tribe of Judah. According 
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to the ancient Hebrew tradm^prMei’vcd by Je- 
rome (Quaest. Hebr. ad /oc.),lBElihu was iden- 
tical with Eliab. ** Brethren however often 
used in the sense of kinsman, ^ 1 Chr. xii. 2. 

4. A Levite in the time of David, who wa.9 both 
a « porter** Shder, i,.sv a doorkeeper) and 

a musician on the psaltery ** (4 Chr. zv. 18, 20, 
xvi. 5). 

6. One of the warlike Gadite leaders who came 
over to David whon he Was in the wilderness taking 
refuge from Saul (1 Chr. xii. $)• ,,’ 

6. An ancestor of Samud the Prophet ; a Ko- 
liathite Levite, son of Nahath (1 Chv, vi. 27 ; heb. 
12). In the other statements of the genealogy 
this name appears to be given as Klthu (1 Sam. 
i. 1) and Elikl (1 Chr. vi. 34; hcb. 19.). 

7* Son ^Nathanael, one of the forefathci's of 
Judith, aiiff therefore belonging to the tiibe of 
Simeon (Jud. viii. 1). 

J EL'IADA (yiJ^X ; *EXi8a^, and repeated, 

BaoKifidB ; Chr. *£\ta5(£ ; Alex. EAie8a ; Elioddf 
Elitsda). 1. One of Ikivid’s sons ; according to the 
lists, the youngest but one of the family boin to 
him after his ostabli.shmcut in Jciusniem (2 Sam. 
V. 16 ; 1 Chr. iii. 8). Flora the latter piusage it 
appeals that he was the sou of a wife and not of a 
concubine. In another list of David’s family we 
find the name Eliadn changed to Hecliada, Baal 
I being substituted for the false god for the true 
I (1 Clir. xiv. 7). WhiSWRignificauce there may bo 
in this cliange it is impossible to say, at any rate 
the present is the only instance occurring, and even 
there Eliada is found in one Hob. MS., also in the 
LXX. and Syr. versions. [Beeliada.] The name 
appars to be omitted by Josephus in his list of 
David’s family {Ant, vii. 3, §3). * 

2. A mighty man of war (^'H ^)3|), a Bcn- 
jamite, who led 200,000 of his tribe to the nimy 
of Jehosliaphat (2 Clir. xvii. 17). 

ELI'ADAH(jn;^K ; Alex. *EA(a8a€ ; Eliada)^ 
apparently an Aramite of Zoliah ; father of ftezon 
the captain of a marauding b:md which annoyed 
Solomon (1 K. xi. 23). 

ETJ'ADAS (*EAio8i£r; Eliadas'), 1 Esd. ix. 28. 
[Elioenai.] 

ELIADUN (’HAmcJo^J; Vulg. omits), 1 Ksd. , 
V. 58. Possibly alteied from Hen ADA I). 

EW'AH. Elia). l.CEp(o,Alcx.'HAft.) 

A Benjarnite ; one of the sons of .Tercham, and a' 
chief man litcially "head**) of the trilie 

(1 Clu'. viii. 27). 

2. (’HAfa) One of the Bene-Elam ; an Isiaelito 
(>. e. a layman) in the times of Ezra, wlio Imd 
man'ied a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 26). 

This name is accurately Elijah, and the trans- 
lators of the A. y. have so expressed it, not only 
in the n.’imo of the Prophet (most frcauontly spit 
with a final m), but in another case (Ezr. x. 21). 
[Elijah.] 

ELI'AHBA in Chr. 

’EAtaiSd, *E/tia(roi$, 'EAicIjS; Elinha)^ a Shnal^ 
nitc, t.c. probably fioin Shaalbim : one of the 
Thiity of David's guoi'd (2 Sam. xxiii. 32; 1 Cbi. 
xi. 33\ 
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ELrAKlM whom God will establish ; 

*E\uuclis and 'EKtaKsijA] Eliacim), 1. Son of 
Hilkiah ; master tff Hezekiah’s household (nj3n"S]^ 
= <* over the house/* as Is. zxxvi. 3), 2 K. xviii. 
18, 26, 37« He succeeded Shebna in this office, 
after he had beoi ejected from it (Grotius thinks 
by reason of his leprosy) as a punishment for his 
pride (Is. x.xii. 15-20). Eliakim was a good man, 
as appears by the title emphatically applied to 
him by God, ” my servant Eliakim ** (Is. xxii. 
20), and as was evinced by his conduct on Ihe 
occasion of Sennacherib's invasion (2 K. xviii. 37, 
xix. 1-5), and' also in the discharge of the duties of 
his high station, in which he acted as a father 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and to the house 
of Judah " (Is. xxii. 21). It was as a special mark of 
the IHvine approbation of his chai'acter and conduct, 
of which however no farther details ha^ been pi'e- 
served to us, that he was raised to the post of au- 
thority and dignity which he held at we time of 
the Assyrian invasion. What this office was has 
been a subject of some perplexity to commentators. 
The ancients, including the LXX. and Jerome, 
understood it of the priestly office, as appears 
by the rendering of ]3b (Is. xxii. 15, A. V. 
“treasurer”) by vcurro^6pwvt the “priest's 
chamber,** by the foimer, and of by 

**praqf>osiiu8 iemjdi** by the latter. Hence Niee- 
phorus, as well as the author of the Alexandrian 
Chronicle, includes in the list of high-priests, Somnas 
or Sobnas (t.e. Shebna), and Eliakim, identifying 
the latter with Shallum or Meshullam. His 12th 
high-priest is, Somnas, ilk irnpim etperditus, reg- 
nante Ezcchid, and his 13th, Eliakim Muselum. 
But it is certain from the description of the office 
in Is. xxii., and especially from the expression in 
ver. 22, “ the key of the house of David will I lay 
upon his shoulder ;** that it was the King’s house, 
and not the House of God, of which Eliakim was 
praefect, as Aliishor liad been in the reign of tiolo- 
mon, 1 K. iv. G, and Azrikam in tliat of Alutz, 
2 Chr. xxviii. 7. And with this agiees l)oth all that 
is said, and all that is not said, of Eliakim's jBano> 
tions. The office seems to have been the highest 
under tlie king, as was the case in Egypt, when 
Pharaoh said to Joseph, “ Thou slialt 1^ over my 
house ('n^3"^y) . . . only in the throne will I be 
greater than thou,** Gen. xli. 40, comp, xxxix. 4. 
in 2 Chr. xxviii. 7, the officer is called “ governor 
of the house.*' It is clear that the “ Scribe** 
was inferior to him, for Shebna, when degraded 
from the praeiecture of the house, acted as scribe 
under Eliakim,* 2 K. xviii. 37, The whole de- 
scription of it too by. Isaiah implies a place of great 
eminence and power. This description is trans- 
ferred in a mystical or spiritual sense to Christ tiie 
son of David in Itev. iii. 7 ; thus making Eliakim 
in some sense typical of Christ. This it is perhaps 
which gave rise to the intei-pretation of Eliakim’s 
name mentioned by Origen, 6 Bs6s pov hy4<ms* 
or as Jerome has it, Dei resurrectio, or Jiesurgens 
Deus; and also favoured the mystical interpretop 
tion of the passage in Isaiah given by Jerome in 
his commentary, based upon the interpretation of 
|3b (A. V, “ treasurer**) as “ hahitans in taber- j 
uaculo,** as if it impoiiicd the removal of the Jewish 

■ Bp. Lowth thinks, but without suffloient reason, 
that this Shebna is a different person from the other. 


dispensation, and the setting up of the Gospel in its 
place. The true meaning of {3*0 is very doubtful. 
“ Friend,** i. e. of the king, mid “ Steward of the 
provisions,'* are the two lifost probable significations. 
Eliakim’s career was a most honourable and splendid 
one. Most commentators agree that Is. xxii. 25 
doe not apply to him, but to Shebna. Eliakim’s 
name also occurs 2 K. xix. 2 ; Is. xxxvi. 3, 11, 22, 
xxxvii. 2. (See further Jerome de nom, Hebr, and 
Comm, on Is. xxii. 15 sq. ; Eosenmiill. ib. ; Bp. 
Lowth’s Notes on Is. ,* Seldcn, de success, in lontif. 
Bekr, • Winer, sub voc.) 

2. The original name of Jehoiakim king of 
Judah (2 K. xxiii. 34; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 4). [Je- 

IIOIAKIM.] 

3. A priest in the days of Nehemiah, who assisted 
at thed^ication of the new wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 
xU. 41). 

4. Eldest son of Abiud, or Judah; brother of 
Joseph, and father of Azor, Matt. i. 13. [Gknloa- 
LOOY OF Christ.] 

5* Son of Melea, and father of Jonan, Luke iii. 
30,31. [Ibid.] [A. C. H.] 

ELrALI (’EXtoXl, Alex. ’EAtoXcI; Dielus), 

1 Esd. ix. 34. [Binhui.] 

ELI'AU (D!^; 'E\\AP, Vat. and Alex.; 
Elutm), 1. Fatiicr of Batlibheba, the wife of David 
(2 Sam. xi. 3). In the list of 1 Chr. iii. 5, the 
names of both father and daughter arc altered/ the 
former to Ammtkl and the latter to Batiishua : 
and it may be noticed in passing, that both tlie 
latter names were also those of non-Israelite per- 
sons, while Uriah was a Hittite. (Comp. Gen. 
xxxviii. 12 ; I Chr. ii. 3 ; in both of which “ tlie 
daughter of Sima” is flB, Bath-shua; jvlito 

2 Sam. xvii. 27.) The transiiosition of the two 
paite of the name El-i-am in Amm-i-el, does nut 
alter its Hebrew signification, which may be “ God 
is my people.** 

2. Son of Ahithophel the Gilonitc ; one of David’s 
“ thirty ’* warriora (2 Sam. xxiii. 34). The name 
is omitted in the list of 1 Chr. xi., but is now pro- 
bably dimly discernible as “ Ahijah the Pelonite ” 
(ver. 36) (see Kennicott, Dissertation, 207). The 
ancient Jewish tradition preserved by Jeioine ((^m. 
Ilebr. on 2 Sam. xi. 3, and 1 Chr. iii. 5) is that 
the two Eliams are one and the same pei-son. An 
argument has been fbunded on this to account for 
the hostility of Ahitophel to King David, as having 
dishonoui'ed his house and cau^ the death of his 
son-in-law (Blunt, Coincidences, Pt. II. x.). But 
such arguments are frequently grounded on igno- 
rance of the habits and modes of feeling of Orientals, 
who’ often see no shame in that which is the gmtest 
disgrace to us. 

ELIA O'NIAS {*E\iauu(af; Modbilionis, m- 
eluding preceding name), 1 Esd. viii. 31. [Eu- 
IIOKNAI.] 

E]LI'AS CH\Ias, in Maccabees, and Lochin. in 
N. T. 'HXfox ; Elias, but in Cod. Amiat. Helios), 
the form in which the name of Elijah is given in 
the A. V. of the Apocrypha and N. Test. : Ecclus. 
xiviii. 1, 4, 12 ; 1 Maoc. ii. 58 ; Matt. xi. 14, 
xvi. 14, xvii. 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, Ixvii. 47. 49; 
Mark Vi. 15, viii. 28, ix. 4, 5, 11, 12, 13, xv. 
35, 36, Lake i. 17, iv. 25, ix. 8, 19, 30, 
33, 54 ; John i. 21, 25 ; Rom. xi. 2 ; James v. 17 
In Rom. Xi. 2, the reference is not to the prophet. 
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but to the portion of Scriptur^esignated by his 
name, the words being 4v “ in Elios/* not 

as in A. V. “ of Elias/* [Biblk, 212 6.] 

ELrASAPH(ClD^S^; ‘EAterd^j Eliamph). 
1. Son of Deuel ; head of the tribe of Dan at the 
time of the census in the Wilderness of Sinai (Num. 
i. 14, ii. 14, vii. 42, 47, x. 20). 

2. Son of Lael ; a Levite, and ** chief of the 
house of the father of the Gershonite” at the same 
time (Nuin. iii. 24). 

ELI'ASHIB>(3'I^J^X j 'EAioo’cjSi&y, *EAiai3/, I 
*EAicurci3, "LKiwro^ikj icr\. ; Eliaaub, Eliasib), a 
common name at the later period of the 0. T. history. 

1. A priest in the time of King David, eleventh 

in the order of the “ govemons ** of the 

sanctuary (1 Chr. xxiv. 12). 

2. A son of Eliocnai ; one of the latest descend- 
ants of tlie royal family of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 24). 

3. High-priest at Jerusalem at the time of the 
rebuilding of the walls under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. i 
1, 20, 21). His genealogy is given in xii. 10, 22, 
23. Eliashib was in some way allied = near) 
to Tobi.'ih the Ammonite, for whom he luid pre- 
]i!ir<*d a i-oom in the* Temple, a desecration which 
excited the wrath of Nehemiah (Neh. xiii. 4, 7). 
One of the gmndsons of Eliashib had also mnrri^ 
the daughter of Sanbalbit the Ilomnite (xiii. 28). 
There stH-ms no mison to doubt that the sjune 
Elnishib U rcfcri'ed to in Kzm x. 6. 

4. A singer in the time of Exm who hsul mar- 
ri<*d a fomign wife (Kzr. x. 24). [Eleazurus.] 

6. A son of Zattu (Ezr. x. 27), [EuSiMrs] 
and 

6. A son of Bani (x. 36), [Eliasih] both of 
whom had transgix>ssed in the same manner. 

ELPASTS (*EAu£<nf, ’EAnfercis ; Eliasis), 
1 Esd. ix. 34. This name answers to Mattenai 
in Ezr. x. 33 ; but is probably merely a repetition 
of Enasiljos, just preceding it. 

EU'ATHAU (nnM'Ss and nn*^K ; 'E\i- 

add ; Eliatha\ one of tlie sons of H(‘maii, a musi- 
cian in the Temple in the time of King David 
( 1 Chr. XXV. 4), who with twelve of his sons and ! 
brethren had the twentieth division of the temple- 
service (xxv. 27). In Jerome’s Quaest. Hcbr. on 
ver. 27, the name is given as Eliaba and explained 
accortlingly ; but not so in the Vulgate. 

ELI'DAD ; Elidad), son of I 

Chislon ; the man chcaen to represent the tribe of 
Benjamin in tlie division of the land of Canoan 
(Num. xxxiv. 21). 

E'LIEL i 'KkettK •, Etiet). 1. One of 

the heads of ^e tribe of iManasseh — of tliat portion 
of the tribe which was on the etist of Jordan (1 Chr, 
V. 24). ^ 

2. Son of Toah ; a foi'efather of Samuel the Pro- 
phet (1 Chr. vi, 34, heb. 19). Probably identical 
with Eltiip, 2, and Eliau, 6. 

3. ^ (*EAii|Af), one of the Bene-Shimhi ; a chief 
mjui in tlie tribe of Benjamin (I Chr. viii. 20). 

4. (*EAc^A), like the precedii^, a Bei\jamite, but 
lielonging to the Bene-Shasliak (1 Chr. viii. 22). 

6. (Alex. ’IcAi^A), “ the MBha^ite one af the 
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heroes of David’s guard in tlie extended list of 
1 Chr. (xi. 46), 

6. (AoAi^A, Alex. ’AAi^A), another of ^he same 
guard, but without any express designation (xi. 47). 

7. (*£Au(/9)» one of the Gadite hei-oes who came 
across Jordan to David when he was in the wilder- 
ness of Judah hiding from Saul (1 Chr. xii. 11). 

8. A Eohathite Levite, ** chief” ("1^) of the 
Bene-Chebron at tho time of the transportation of 
the Ark from the House of Obed-cdom to Jerusalem 
(>Chr. XV. 9, 11). 

9* A Levite in the time of Uezekiah ; one of the 
“ overseers ” DH^pB) of the offerings made in the 
Temple (2 Chr, xxxi.* 13). 

ELIE'NAI » *EAi«wf ; Elioenax), 

one of the Bene-Shimhi a descendant of Benjamin, 
and a chief man in the tribe (1 Chr. viii. 20). 

EiiiiyzEB : ’Exi/f., ; my God (is 

my) help), 1. AWhaii/s chief servant, called by 
him, as the passage is usually tiTuislated, “ Kliezer 
of Damascus,” or “that I)ama.sceue, Eliezer” (Gen. 
XV. 2). There is a contradiction in the A. V., for 
it does not appear how, if he was ** of Damascus,” 
he could be “ bom in Abmham’s hoaso” (ver. 3). 
But the phrase 'n'3"]3, “ son of my house,” only 
imports that he was one of Abraham’s liousehoM, 
not that he was bon in his house, in the preced- 
ing verse wa pB^ ja, &c., should probably lie 
rendered ** the son o? polsession,'’ i. e. possessor oi 
my house, shall be . . . Eliezer.” It was, most likely, 
this same Kliezer who is described iu Gcii. xxiv. 2, 
as the eldest servant of Abraham’s Aoksc, tfuit ruled 
over all that he had^ and whom his master sent to 
Padan-Aram to take a wife for Isaac from among 
his own kindred. With what ehiinent zeal and 
faithfulness he executed his commission, and how 
^tirely he found the truth of what his own name 
expressed, in the Providential aid he met with on 
his errand, is most beautifully told in Gen. xxiv. 
It should however be said that the jiassage (Gcri, 
XT. 2), in which the connexion of Eliezer with Iki- 
mascus seems to be asseitoil, is one of extreme ob- 
scurity and ditbculty. The sense above ascribed 
to (after Simouis and Gesenius) rests only 
upon conu‘cture, the use of “ Damascus** for “ Da- 
mtsccne** is very unu.sunl, and the whole arraugc- 
meiit of the sentence very hai-sh. There Is pi-o- 
bably something at the bottom of it all, besides the 
alliteration between Meshek and Dammeshekf which 
we are ignojont of^ and which is wanting to clear up 
the sense. The two jmssages, ** Judaeis origo Da- 
mascei^a, Syriac nf^Uissma civitaa . . . Nomen urln 
a Damasco rcgeindHian . . . Post Damascum Aze- 
luSf mox Adores et Abraham et Israhei reyes 
fuere** (Justin, lib. xxxvi. cap. 2): and *AjS^- 
pens 4fiatrl\9V(rs Aa/aaorKoS . . . roG Si *Aj3pd/aov 
4rt kcA pvp 4v Aafuurinii^ rh Bvofui fo(d- 
(erai* aal Kcifir/ aGroG SsUpvTai *A0ffdfiov 
ofxTjffis \v^fi4pii (Joseph. Ant, i, 7, §2, 
quoting Nicol. Damascen.) have probably some re- 
lation to the nlrrative in Gen. xv. (See Gesen. 
Ihes, S.V, p^ ; Roscnmiill. on Gen. xv.; Knobel, 
Genesis.) ' ^ 

2. Second son of Moses and Zipporah, to whom 
his father gave this name, “ because, said ho, tlic 
God of my fathei* was my help, that delivered nio 
fiom the swoid of Pharaoh ” (Ex. xviii. 4 ; 1 Chr. 
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xxiii. 15, 17). He remained with his mother and 
brother Gcrshom, in the care of Jethro his gituid- 
father, w.hen Moses returned to Egypt (Ex. iv. 18), 
she having been sent back to her iather by Moses 
(Ex. xviii. 2), though she set olf to accompany 
him, and went part of the way with him. Jethro 
brought back Zipporah and her two sons to Moses 
in the wilderness, after he licai*d of the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt (xviii.). Eliezer had one 
son, Kehabiah, from whom sprang a umnerous pos- 
terity (1 Chr. xxiii. 17, xxvi. 25, 26). Shclomith 
in the reigns of Saul and David (vcr. 28), wh(^had 
the care of all the treasures of things dedicate to 
(lod, was descended from Eliezer in the 6th genera- 
tion, if the genealogy in 1 Chr. xxvi. 25 is complete. 

3. One of the sons of Becher, the son of Ben- 
jamin (1 Chr. vii. 8). 

4. A priest in the reign of David, one of those 
appointed to sound with trumpets before the Ark 
on its passage from the house of Obed-edom to the 
city of David (1 Chr. xv. 24). 

5. Son of Zichri, “ ruler ** (^'33) of tlie Reii- 
benites in the reign of David (I Chr. xxvii. 16). 

6. Son pf Dodavah, of Mnreshah in Judah (2 Chr. 
XX. :J7)i a prophet, who rebuked Jehoshaphat for join- 
ing himself with Ahaziah king of Israel, who did 
very wickedly,** in making a combined expedition of 
ship of Tai*shish to go to Ophir for gold j and foretold 
the destruction of his fleet at Ezion-geber, which 
accoixliugly came to pass. When Ahaziah proposed 
a second expedition, Jehoshaphat refused (2 Chr. 
XX. 35-37; 1 K. xxii. 48,49). The combination 
of the names Eliezer and Dodavah, almost suggests 
that he tnay^ave been descended fi’om David's 
mighty man Eleazar the son of Dodo (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 9). 

7. A chief Israelite — a ** man of understand- 
ing*’ — whom Ezra sent with others from Ahava 
to Ca.siphia, to induce some Levites and Nethinira 
to accompny him to Jerusalem (E/r. viii. 16). 
In 1 Esdr. viii. 43, the name is given as Eleazar. 

8. 9, 10. A Priest, a Levite, and an Israelite of 
the sons of Ilarim, who, in the time of Ezra, had 
married foieign wives (Ezr. x. 18, 23, 31). The 
former is ailleil Elkazar, the second Eleazurus, 
and the third Elionas, in 1 Esdr. ix. 19, 23, 32. 

11. Son of Jorim, 13th in descent from Nathan 
the son of l>avid, in the genealogy of Christ (Luke 
ii. 29). • [A. C. H.] 

KLIHOE'NAI ; ’EA<c»-<£, Alex. 

^EKtaavd ; JSiioeri'ii), son of Zerahiali, one of the 
Bene-Pahath-moab, who with 200 men returned 
from the Captivity with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 4). In 
the apociyphal Esdras the name is Eliaonias. 

ELIHO'BEPH (eiTh'^S; ’EAi<f^, Alex. 
'Evape^; JaiihorepK)^ son of Shisha. lie and his 
brother Ahiah were scribes (D'lBD) to Solomon at 
the commencement of his reign (I K. iv. 3), 

EUTIU (Wn'^K; ‘EXioiis; Elm), 1. One 
of the interlocutois in the book of .Tob. Me is 
de.scnbed as the “son of Barachel the Buzite,” 
and thus apparently refereed to the family of Buz, 
the son of Nalior, and nephew of Abraham (Gen. 

*■ The connexion of Dedan and Tema with Buz in 
Jot. xxv. 23, is also to be noticed. 

^ By Chr}'B 08 tom and others the name is Grcciscd 
into *lIAioe, as if signifying the brightness of the 
sun. 
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xxii. 21). This 0ipposition suits well with the 
descri[iti<xi of the other personages [Eliphaz; 
Bildad],* and the probable date to be assigned 
to tho scenes record^. his spe^h (cc. xxxii.- 
xxxvii.) he desciibcs himself as younger than the 
thi-ee friends, and accoi’dingly his presence is not 
noticed in the flrst chaptera. He expresses his dcsiie 
to moderate between the disputants ; and his words 
alone touch upon, although they do not thoroughly 
handle, that idea of tlie discipliual nature of suil'cr- 
ing, which is the key to Job’s p(‘rplcxity and doubt ; 
bul^ as in the whole book, the greater stress is laid 
on God’s unscai*chable wisdom, and the implicit faith 
which He demands. [Job, Book of.] [A. B.] 

2. (*HXiod). SonofTohu; a forefather of xSimuel 
the Prophet (1 Sam. i. 1). In the statements ot the 
geneiilogy of Samuel in 1 Chr. vi. tlie name Eli el 
occurs in the same position — sou of Toah and father 
of Jeroham (vi. 34 — Heb. 19); and also Kliau 
( vi. 27 — Heb. 12), fatiier of Jcioham and grandson 
of Zophai. J*he general opiiuon is that Eliliii is the 
oiiginal name, and the two latter foims but cojiyists* 
variations thereof. 

3. (Vat. and Alex.’EXidjS). A similar variatlDii 
of the name of Eliab, the eldest son of Jesse, is 
probably found in 1 Chr. xxvii. 18, wlicre Elihu 
“of the brethren of David”. is mentioned ns the 
chief of the tribe of Judah. But sec I Chr. xii. 2, 
whore, in a similar connexion, the word “brethien” 
is useil in its widest sense. The LXX. retains Eliab. 
[Eltab, 3.] In. this place the name is without the 
final Aleph — 

4. (’EAjjUodO ; Alex. EXtouS). One of the “ cap- 

tidns” I. e, heads) of the “thousands of 

Manasseh ” ( I Chr. xii. 20) who follbwed iXivid to 
Ziklag after he had left the Philistine niniy on the 
eve of the battle of Gilboa, and who assisted him 
against the marauding band (*7'n3) of the Aiiia- 
lekites (comp, 1 Sam. xxx.). 

6. ; *EXiOv). A Korliite I.evite in the 

time of I^vid ; one of the doorkeepers (A. V. 
“ poi-tera ") of tlie house of Jehovah. He was a 
son of Sbemaiali, and of the family gf Obed-cdoiii 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 7). Terms are applied to all these 
doorkeepers which apjicar to indicate that they 
were not only “ stiong mcD," ns in A.V., but al.so 
fighting men. (See > ers. 6, 7, 8, 12, in which occur 
the woixls =r aimy, and '^^33 = warriois or 
heioes.) ^ [G.] 

ELI'JAH. 1. (generally Eliyafiu^ but 

sometimes Eliyah ; ’HXiod ; Aquila, HXfa ;*• 

N, T. ’HXfos^; Elias), Elijah theTisiibite has 
been well entitled “ the grandest and the most ro- 
mantic character that Israel ever pi-oduced.”® Cer- 
tainly there is no personage in tho 0. T. whose career 
is more vividly poiirayed, or who cxeicist's on us a 
more remarkable litscinatiCb. His rare, sudden, and 
biief appearances — ^liis undaunted courage and fiery 
zeal — the brilliancy of his triumphs — the pathos of 
his de!»|)Otidency — the glory of his departure, and the 
calm lieauty of his reappearance on the Mount of 
Transfiguration — ^throw' sudi a halo of brightness 
around him as is equalled by none of his compeers 
in the sacred story The ignorance ^jju which we 

* Stanley, S. 4- R 328. In the Aeta Sanctor. ho 
is called Frodigioaus Theahitea, 

** “ Omnium suae actatis Prophetarum facile prin- 
ceps ; et, ei a Mosc disceseeris, nuUi secundiis*’ (Frisch- 
mnth. in Cri* quoting fhim Abarbaiiel). 
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are left of the cii'camstanof^s and antecedents of the 
nuin who did and who sufl'ered so much, doubtless 
contributes to enhsuice our interest in the story and 
tile cliaracter, “ Elijah the Tishbite of the inha- 
bitants of Gilead/' is literally all that is given us 
to know of his parentage and locality/* It is in 
reniiirkable contiust to the detail with which the 
genealogies of other prophets and leaders of Israel 
are sbit^. Wheye the place — if it was a place — 
lay, which gave him this appellation we know not, 
nor are we- likely to know. It is not again found 
in the Bible, nor has any name answering to it been 
discovered since.^ [Tllism-J.] 

The mention of Gilead, however, is the key-note 
to much that is most chariudeiistic in tlie story of 
the Prophet. Gilead was the country on the further 
side of tlie Jordan — a country of chase and pjistni-c, 
of tent>villagcs, and inonntain-castles, inhabited by 
a ]KS)ple nut settled and civilised like those who 
formed the communities of Ephraim iuid Judah, but 
of wandering, irregular habits, exposed to the attacks 
of the in mail tiibes of the desert, and gradually coii- 
fonning more and more to the habits of those 
tribes ; making war wkh the Hagarites, luid taking 
the countless tliouKuuls of their cattle and then 
ilwelling in their stead ( I Chr. v. 10, 19-22). To 
an Israelite of the trilies west of .Joiidan the title 
“ Gilesuiite” must have conveyed a similar impres- 
.sion, though in a far stronger degree, to that which the 
title ** Celt” does to us. What the llighlimds were 
a wntury ago to the towns in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, that,ttnd more than that, must Gilejul have been 
to Samaria or Jerusalem.* (3iie of the most thmous 
henws in the early jmnals of Ismel was “ Jephthah 

• The Hebrew text is wno OE'nn 

The third word may be pointed (1) as in the present 
Masoretio text, to moan from the inhabitants of 
Cilcad,” or (2) “fioniTishbiofOilead;” Vhlch, with 
a slight change in form, is what the LXX. has. Tlio 
latter is followed by Kwald (iil. 486, note), Lightfoot 
assumes, but without giving his authority, that Elijah 
was from Jabosh Gilead. By Josephus ho is said to 
have coino from Thesbon — -ck iroAecuv Swfiwyijs r^s 
raXoaSiriSot x"P<^ (viii. 13, §2). Perhaps this may 
have been read as Ilcshbon, a city of the priests, and 
have given rise to the statement of Epiphauius, that 
he was ** of the tribe of Aaron,’* and grandson of Zadok. 
Sot also the Chran. Tasoh. in Fabricins, Cod. Pmulep. 
V. T. 1070, &c. ; and Quaresmius, JSlwid. ii. 005. 
According to Jewish tradition — grounded on a certain 
similarity between the fiery seal of the two — Elijah was 
identical with Phinehas the son of Eleoaar the priest, 
lie WOK also the angel of Jehovah who appeared in fire 
to Ciideon (Lightfoot on John i. 21 ; Elsenmenger, 1. 
086). Arab tradition places his birthplace at Oilhad 
Oilhoodf a few miles 14. of es-Salt (Irby, 08), and his 
iomh near Damascus (Mislin, i. 400). 

' The oommon assumption — perhaps originating 
with Hiller {Ontm, 947) or BeUnd {JPal. 10$5) — ^is 
that ho was born in tho town Thisbo mentioned in 
Tob. i. 2. But not to insist on tho fact that this 
Thisbc was not in Gilead but in Naphtuli, it is nearly 
certain that the name has no real existence in that 
passage, but arises fhim a mistakeil translation of the 
same Hebrew word which is rcndercKl “ inhabitants ” 
in 1 K. xvii. l. [TntSBK.] 

* See a good passage illustrative of this in Bob iZoy, 
chap. xix. « 

^ From a comparison of 2 K. iv. 34, with 1 K. 
xvil. 21, it would seem as if Elisha approached nearer 
than Elijah to the stature of the child. But tho 
inference is not to be relied on. Ohrysostom applfed 
the same epithet to him as to 8t. Paul, rpimjx^ 
ovOfmww, 
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the Gileadite,” in whom all these characteristics wei-e 
prominent ; and I’l-olcssor Stiuiley has well remoi'kcd 
how impossible it is rightly to estimate his character 
without recollecting this fact {8. ^ P. 327). 

With Elijah, of whom so much is told, and whose 
part in the history was so much more important, 
this is still more necessary. It is seen at every 
tuni. Of his appearance as he “ stood before ** 
Ahab — with the suddenness of motion to tliis day 
chanicteristic of the Bedouins firom his native hills, 
we oui perhaps realise something from the touches, 
few, but strong, of the naivative. Of his height 
little is to be inferred — that little is in favour of its 
being beyond tlie ordinaiy size.** Ills chief cha- 
racteristic was his hair, long and thick, and handng 
down his h-ick,* and which, if not hetokening^he 
inimonse strength of Samson, yet accompanied 
powei-s of endiinmceJ no less remarkable. His 
ordinary clothing consisted of a girdle of skin** 
round his loins, which he tightened when aliout 
to move quickly (1 K. xviii. But in addition 
to this he occiusionally wore the “ mantle/' or cape,"* 
of sheep-skin, which has supplied us with one of 
our most familiar tigures of siieech." In this mantle, 
ill moments of emotion, he would liide his face 
(1 K. xix. 1 3), or when excited would roll it up ns 
into a kind of stalf." On one occitsion we iind him 
bending himself down upou the ground with his 
face between his knces.P Such, so far as the scanty 
notices of the record will allow us to conceive It, 
wits the general appearance of tho great Prophet, 
an appearance which there is no reason to think 
was other than uncommon even at that timo.i 
“ Vir qui curatiouem et ciiltum corporis dcspiceret ; 

* 2 K. i. 8, ** a liairy man literally, “ a lord of 
hair.” This might bo doubtful, even with tho sup- 
Ijort of the LXX. anti Josephus — avOpwrov baxrvv — 
and of the Targum Jonathan — pJID — the same 

word used for Esau in Gen. xxvii. 11. But its appli- 
cation to the hair of his bead is corrobornteil by tho 
word used by the children of Bethel when mocking 
Elisha. “ Bald-head ” is a peculiar term (nHI?) 
applied only to want of hair at tho back of the head ; 
and the taunt was called forth by the difference 
between the bare shoulder^ of the new prophet and 
the shaggy locks of the old one. [Emsua.] 

1 Running before Ahab’s chariot ; the hardships of 
tho Cherith ; the forty days* fast, 

^ (2 K. i,' 8), rendered “logther” in this one 

place only. See Gen. iii. 21, &c. . 

“ Addcreth, i LXX. ; always used 

for this garment of* KUJah, but not for that of any 
prophet before him. It is perhaps a trace of the per- 
manent impression which he left on some parts of the 
Jewish society, that a hairy cloak become afterwards 
tho recognized garb of a prophet of Jehovah (Zech. 
xiii. 4 ; A. Y. ** rough garment ;’* where the Hebrew 
word is the same which>lp Elijah’s history is rendered 
“ mantle ”). 

" Various relics of the mantle are said to exist. 
The list of claimants will be found in the Acta Sanc- 
torum (July 20). One piece is shown at Oviedo In 
Spain. 

" D/H (2 K. ii. 8} ; ** wrapped ’* Is a different word. 

9 This is generally taken as having been in prayer ; 
but kneeling apparently was not (certainly u not) an 
attitude of prayer in the East. When ye itand 
praying, for^vo” (Mark xl. 15 ; and see Matt. vi. 5, 
Ac.). 

a This is to be inferred, as we shall see afterwards, 
from king Ahaziah’s recognition of him by mere do- 
soription. 
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facie squallcntc, qnm* inuliitudino Rnonim cilninm 
obumlirarctur .... pclle caprinft tantum de corpore 
tegentem quantum abacondi decorum erat, reliqua 
ooiiMris ad aera perdurantcm ** (Gregory Nysa. 
quoted by Willemer de Pallio Eliae in Crit. Sacn). 

The solitiuy life in which these external pecu- 
ILorities had l^en assumed had also nurtured that 
fierceness of zeal and that directness of addrc<^s 
which so distinguished him. It was in the wil<l 
loneliness of the hills and ravines of Gilead that the 
knowledge of Jehovah, the living God of Israel, had 
been impressed on Jiis mind, which was to foim the 
subject of his mission to the idolatrous court and 
country of Isiiiel. 

The northern kingdom had at this time forsaken 
nliAist entiraly the faith in Jehovah. The worship 
of the calves had been a departure from Him, it 
was a violation of His command against material 
resemblances ; but still it would appear that even 
in the presence of the calves Jehovah was acknow- 
ledged, and they were at any rate a national insti- 
tution, not one imported from the idolatries of any 
of the suiTOunding countries. [Calf.] They 
were announced by Jeroboam as the preservers of 
the nation during the great crisis of its existence : 
“ Behold thy gods, 0 Israel, that brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt *' (1 K. xii. 28). But the 
case was quite different when Ahab, not content 
with the calf-worship — as if it had been a light 
thing to walk in the sins of Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat ” — ^married the daughter of the king of Sidon, 
and introduccrl on the most extensive scale (Joseph. 
Ant. ix. 0, §6) the foreign religion of his wife's 
iamily, the worship of the Phoenician Baal. What 
this woi'ship consisted of we are ignorant^— doubtless 
it was of a gay, splendid, and festal charactei’, and 
therofore very opposite to the grave, severe service 
of the Mo>'aic ritual. Attached to it and to the 
woiahip of Asherah (A. V, ** Ashtaroth,” and “ the 
groves'') were licentious and impuie rites, which in 
. earlier times had brought the heaviest jud^ents on 
the nation (Num. xxv.; Judg. ii. 13,14, iii. 7, 8). 
But the most obnoxious and evil characteristic of 
the Baal-religion was that it was the worship of 
power, of mere strength, as oppojsed to tliat of a God 
of rigliteousness and goodness — a foreign religion, 
imported from nations, the hatred of whom was 
inculcated in every page of the law, as opposed to 
the religion of that God who had delivered the 
nation from the bondage of Egypt, had driven out 
the heathen with His hand, and planted them in;" 
and through whom their fore&thers had ** trodden 
down their enemies, and destroyed those that rose 
up against them/* It 4 as a witness against these 
two evils that Elijah comes forward. 

1. What we mav call the first Aci in his life 
embraces between tm%e and four yearsr— three years 
and six months for the duration of the drought, 
according to the statement of the New Testament 


' Jerome, quoted by Kennicott, 581. See these 
hypotheses brought together in Keil ad loe, 

• This subject is exhausted in a dissertation entitled 
JSKaa eonarum eonoietor in the OrUiei Saeri. 

• Lightfoot quaintly remarks on this that Elijah 
was the iirst Apostle to the Gentiles. 

• The traditional scene of his meeting with the 
widow was in a wood to the south of the town 
(MisUn, i. 582, who however does not give his 
authority). In the time of Jerome the spot was 
marked by a tower (Jerome, Paviae). At a later 
period a ohurbh dedicated to the Prophet was erected 
over the house of the widow, in which his chamber 
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(Luke iv. 25; James v. 17), and three or four 
mouths more for the journey to Horeb, and the 
return to Gilead (1 K. xvii. 1 — xix. 21). His inti*o- 
duction is of the most startling desci-iption : he sud- 
denly appears before Ahab, as with the unrestrained 
freedom of eastern manners he would have no 
difficulty in doing, and proclaims the vengeance of 
Jehovah for the apostasy of the king. This he docs 
in the remarkable formula evidently characteristic of 
himself, and adopted after his departure by his fol- 
lower Elisha — a formula which includes everything 
at issne between himself tmd the king — the name 
of Jehovah — His being the God of Israel — the Living 
God — Elijah being His messenger, and then — the 
special lesson of the event — that the god of power 
and of nature should be beaten at his own weapons. 
“ As .Jehovah, God of Israel, lireth, before whom I 
stand,” whose constant seivant I am, “ there shall 
not be dew nor rain these years, but according to 
my word/* What immediate action followed on 
this we are not told ; but it is plain that Elijah had 
to fly beforo some threatened vengeance cither of the 
king, or more probably of the queen (comp. xix. 2). 
Perhaps it was at this juncture that Jezebel “ cut 
off the prophets of Jehovah” (IK. xviii. 4). He 
was directra to the brook Chcrith, either one of the 
toiTcnis which cleava the high teble-lands of his 
native hills, or on the west of Jonlan, more in the 
neighbourhood of Samaria. [Ohkiuth.] Tlieie 
in the hollow of the ton*eiit-bcd he remained, 
supported in the miraculous manner with which 
we are all fainilinr, till the failing of the brook 
obliged him to forsake it. How long he remained 
in the Cliorith is uncertain. The Hebrew expression 
is simply “ at the end of days,” nor does Josephus 
afford us any more information. A vast deal of 
ingenuity has been devoted to cxp>laining away 

Elijah's “javens.” The Hebrew word, 

Orehim, h.is been interpreted as ** Arabians,” as 
“ merchants,** as inhabitants of some neighbouring 
town of Or^ or OrbiJf By others Elijah has been 
held to have plundered a raven’s nest — and this 
twice n-day regularly for several months I There 
is no escape from the plain meaning of the words — 
occurring as they do twice, in a passuige otherwise 
displaying no tinge of the marvellous— 'Or from the 
unanimity of all the Hebrew MSS., of all the ancient 
versions, and of Josephus.* 

His next refuge was at Znrephath, a Phoenician 
town lying between Tyre and Sidon, certainly the 
last place at which the enemy of Baal w'nuld be 
looked for.* The widow woman in whose house he 
lived" seems, however, to hove been an Israelite, .nnd 
no Boal-worshipper, if wo may take her adjuration 
by ** Jehovah thy God” as an indication.* Here 
Elijah performed the miracles of prolonging the oil 
and the menl ; and restored the son of the widow 
to life after his apparent' death. ^ 


and her kneading-trough' were shown (Anton. Msrtjr, 
and Ph^as, in Belond, 985). This church was called 
rh {Acta Sanctorum). , 

* This must net be much relied on. Zedeklah, son 
of Chenaanah, one of Ahab's prophets, nses a similar 
form of words, **Thns saith Jehovah” (1 K. xxti. 11). 
The apparent infisrenoo however from Luke iv. 26 is 
that she was one of the widows of Israel. In the 
Jewish traditions her son was the Messiah (Eiacn- 
menger, Entd. Judenth. ii. 725). 

f This ia warranted by the expreation ” hia sick- 
ness was so sore that there was no breath left in him,” 
a form of words not elsewhere found ; while in tho 
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Here tlie prophet is first addressed by the title, 
which, although occsisionaliy before used to others, 
is so frequently applied to Elijah as to become the 
distinguishing appellation of himself and his suc- 
cessor: — “0 tl)ou man of God”— “Now I know 
that thou art a man of God ” (1 K. xvii. 18, 24-). 

In tliis, or some other retreat, an Intei'val of 
more than two years must have elapsed. The 
drought continued, and at last the full horrors of 
famine, caused by the failure of the crops, descended 
on Somalia. The king and his chief domestic officer 
divide between them the mournful duty of ascer- 
taining that neither round the springs, which are so 
frequent a feature of central Palestine, nor in the 
nooks and crannies of the ino^ shailed tori'ent* 
beds, was there any of the herbage left, which in 
those countiics is so cciinin an indication of the pi*e- 
sence of^ moisture. No one short of the two chief 
persons *of the realm could be trusted with this 
quest for life or deatli — “ Ahab went one way by 
himself, and Obadiah went another way by him- 
self.” It is the moment for the reappearance of the 
prophet. He shows himself first to the minister. 
Theie, suddenly planted in his path, is the man 
whom he and his master have been seeking for more 
than three yoara. “ There is no nation or king- 
dom,” says Obadiah with tine Eastern hyperbole, 
“ whither my lord hath not sent to seek thee 
and now here he stands when least expected. Be- 
fore tlie sudden apparition of that wil«l figure, and I 
that stem, unbroken countenance, Obadiah could | 
not but fall on his fiicc.* Elijah, howev'er, soon 
calms his ngitatftn— “ As Jehovah of hosts liveth, | 
before whom 1 stand, I will surely show myself to | 
Ahab and thus rdiicvcd of bis fear that, os on | 
a foimcr occasion, Elijah would disappear before 
he could return with the king, Olmdiah departs to 
infoiin Ahab that the man they seek is there. 
Ahab aiTived, Elijah makes his chaigo— “ Thou 
luist forsaken Jehovali and followed the Baals.” 
He tlicii commands that all Isj-ael be collected to 
mount Carmel with the four hundred and fifty 
praphets of Baal, and the four hundred of Ashemh 
(Ashtaroth), the latter being under the especial 
protection of tlie queen. Why Mount Carmel, 
which we do not hear of untif now, was chosen 
in preference to the nearer Ebal or Geilzim, is. 
not evident. Possibly Elijah tliought it wise to 
roiiiuvc the place of the meeting to a distance from | 
Samaria. Possibly in the existence of the altar of 
Jehovah (xviii. 30)— in rains, and therefore of 
earlier erection — ^we have ai^^ndication of an ancient 
sanctity attaching to the spot. On the question of 
the psuiiculnr part of the ridge of Carmel, which 
formed the site of the meeting, there cannot Im much 
doubt. It is elsewhere examined. [Carmel.] 

There are few more sublime stoiics in history 
than this. On the one hood the solitary servant of 
Jehovah, accompanied by his one attendant; with 
his wild shaggy hair, his scanty gai'b, and sheep- 
skin cloak, but with calm dignity of dem 4 |aoar 

story of the Shunammito’s son it is distinctly said the 
child “died.” Josephus’s language (vili. 18, §3) 
shows that he did not understand the child to have 
died. The Jewish tradition, quoted by Jerome, was 
that this boy was the servant who afterwards accom- 
panied Elijah, and finally became the prophet Jonah. 
(Jerome, to Jonah; and see the citations from 
the Talmuds in Elaenmenger, Eatd. Jud, U. 738.) 

The expressions of Obodi^, “lord” and “slave,” 
show his fear of Elijah ; they are those ordinarily 
used in addressing a potentate. 
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and the minutest regularity of pix)ccdui'e, repairing 
the rained altar of Jehovah with twelve stones, 
according to the number of the twelve founders ot 
the tril^, and recalling in his prayer the still 
greater names of Abraluim, Isaac, and Israel — on 
the other hand the 8.50 prophets of Baal and Ash- 
taroth, doubtless in all the splendour of their vest- 
monia (2 K. x. 22), with the Avild din of their 
** vain repetitions ” and the maddened fury of their 
disappointed hopes, and the silent people suiYOund* 
ing all — these things tbim a pictyre with which we 
arc all acquainted, but which brightens into fresh 
distinctness every time we consider it. The con- 
clusion of the long day need only be glanced at.* 
The fire of Joho%'^ constmiing both sacrifice and 
altar — ^the prophets of Baal killed, it would scorn by 
I Elijah’s own hand (xviii. 40) — the king, with an 
I apathy almost unintelligible, eating and drinking in 
I the very midst of the carnage of his own adherents — 

I the rising stoim — ^the ride across the plain to Jez 
reel, a distance of at least 16 miles; the prophet, 
with true Arab endurance, running before the 
chariot, but also with true Arab instinct stopping 
shoH of the city, and going no further than the 
“ entrance of Jezreel.” 

So far the triumph had been complete ; but the 
spirit of Jezebel was not to be so easily oveicome, 
and her first act is a vow of vengeance agtiinst 
the author of this destruction. “God do so to 
me, and more also,” so ran her exclamation, 
“ if 1 make not thy life as the life of one of 
them by to-morrow about this time.” It was no 
duty of Elijah to expose himself to unnecessary 
dimgers, and, as at his first hitmluction, so now, 
he takes refuge in flight. The dsinger was great, 
luid tlie iWiige must be distant. The first stage 
on the journey was Beeivhcba — Beersheba which 
beloiigeth to Judah,” says the nan'ative, with a 
touch betraying its Israelitirii origilt. Here, at 
the ancient haunt of those fathers of his nation 
whose memory was so dear to him, and on the 
very confines of cultivated country, Elijah halted. 
His servant — according to Jewish tradition tlif boy 
of Zarephath — ^he left in the town ; while he himself 
set out alone into the wilderness — the waste unin- 
habited region which siin-ounds the south of Pales- 
tine. The labours, anxieties, and excitement of the 
last few days had proved too much even for that 
iron frame and that stern resolution. His spirit is 
quite broken, and lie wanders forth over the dreary 
sweeps of those iwky hills wishing for death — “ It 
is enough I Loixi, let mo die, for 1 am not better 
than Illy fiitheis.”'* It^Js alinott impossible not to 
conclude from the teims oj^ the story that he was 
entirely without provisions for tliis or any joui-ney. 
But God, who hod brought His servant into this 
difficulty, provided him with the means of escaping 
from it. Whether we are to take the expieasion of 
the story liteitdly or not is comparatively of little 
consequence. In some way little short of mira- 
culous — ^it miglit well seem to the narrator that it 

* The more so as the whole of this soene is admir- 
ably drawn out by Stanley (A ^ /*. 858, 6). 

^ Although to some it may seem out of place in a 
work of this nature, yet the writer cannot resist re- 
ferring to the Oratorio of Elijah by Mendelssohn, 
one of the most forcible .commentariia existing on 
the history of the Prophet. The scene in which 
the oocurrenees at Beersheba are embodied is per- 
haps the most dramatio and affecting in the whole 
work. 
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could be by nothing bat an angel the prophet 
vras waken^ from hitt dream of despondency beneath 
the solitary bush ^ of the wilderaess, was fed with < 
the bread and the water which to this day are all | 
a Bedouin's lequirements,* and went forwa^, ** in | 
the strength of that food," a journey of fbrty days , 
** to the mount of dod, even to Horeb." Here, |ti 
* the cave one of 4he namerons caverns in those 
awful mountains, perhaps some trallitional sane- 
tnary of that hallowed region at any rate well 
known'-he remained for certainly ones night. In 
the morning came ^he word of Jehovah " — ^the 
question, ** what doest thou here» Elijah ? driven by 
what haixl necessity dost thou seek this spot on 
which the glory of Jehovah has in former times 
been so signally shown In answer to this in\i* 
tation the Prophet opens his griefs. He has been 
verj’ zealoiis for Jehovali ; but forqe has been vain | 
one ciuinot stand against a mu|,iitnde ;• none follow 
him, and he is left alone, Hying h)r his lifeft’om the 
swoixi which has slain his brethien. The reply 
comes in that ambiguous and indimd; form in which 
*it seems' t^ecessory tliat the deepest communications 
with the hamaii mind should he couched, to be 
' edertqnl. He is directed to leave the cnvcni and 
stand on tne mountain in the open air (cir rh 
0Tat0pov,'JqMphus), face to face with 

Jehovah. Then, as before with Moses ((lx. xxxiv. 
6), “The Lord pSsed by;" passed in all the 
terror ^ His ttiost appalling miuiifestations. The 
fierce wind toro the solid mountains and shivered 
the granite cliiTs of Sinai; the eartliquako crash 
reverberated through^ tlie defiles ot those iiak«l 
vall^ ; the fire burnt in the incessant blaxe of 
Eastern lighting. Like tliese, in tliflr degree, 
had heen'Kiijnb's own moilcs of procedure, hut the 
convictidn is now forced upon him that in none of 
the>e is Jehovah to be known. Thc^^ {jcnetrating 
the dc;ul ^Icnoe wt^ich followed these manifestations, 
came the fourth my^tertous symbol — the “ still 
spiall voice.*' What soimd this was — whether 
articulate voice or not, we -cannot even conjecture ; 
but low and still as it was it spoke in louder 
accents <to the wounded heart of Elijah than the 
roar and blaze which had preceded it. To him no 
unmistakeahly than to Moses, centuries before, 
it 'was proclaimed that Jehovah waa “ merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness 


and truth.'* Elijah knew the call, and at once 
stepping forwoixl and hiding his face in his mantle, 
sto^ waiting for the Divine communication. It is 
in the same words as before, and so is his answer ; 
but with what different force must the question 
have fallen on his ears, and the answer left hie 
lips! “Before his eutrnnre to the cave, he wjis 
comparatively a novice ; when he left it, he was an 
initiated man. He had thought that the enii^i- 
quake, the fire, the wind, must he the great wit- 
nesses of the Lord. But he was not in them ; not 
they, but the still small voice had that awe in it 
whi(^ forced the Prophet to cover his face with his 
mantle. What a conclusion of all the past history ! 
What an interpr^tion of its meaning ! ” (Maurice, 
Prophets tmd JSMgs, 136). J^ot in the pei-secu- 
tions of Ahab and Jezebel, nor in the slaughter of 
the Prophets of Baal, but in the 7000 unknown 
worshij^iers who liad not bowed the knee*to Baal, 
wdk the assiminco that Elijah was not alone as he 
liad seemed to be. 

Three commands w«e laid on him — three changes 
were to be made. Instead of Bcn-hadml, Hazael 
was to be Icing of Syi'ia; instead of Ahab, Jehu 
the son of Nimshi was to be king of Israel ; and 
Elisha the son of Shaphnt was to be his own suc- 
cessor. Of these three commands the two fiist 
were reserved for Elisha to accomplisli, the last 
only was. executed by Elijah himself. It would 
almost seem as if his late trials had awakened in 
him a yeaniing for tliat affection and companionship 
which had hi^therto been donied him. His first 
search was jfov Elisha. Apparenfiy he soon found 
him ; we mifst conclude at his native place, Abel- 
meholdlt, probably 86mewhere about the centre of 
the Jordan valley, [Abisl-nkholaii.] Elisha was 
ploughing at the time,** and Elijah “ passed over to 
him "—possibly cros^ the river*— and «ust his 
mantle, the well-known sheepskin cloak, upon him, 
as if, by that familiar‘s action, claiming him for his 
son. A moment of hesitation — ^but the call was 
quickly dccepted, and then commenced that long 
period of service and interoourse which continued till 
Elijah’s removal, and which atler that time procured 
for Elisha one of his best titles to esteem and reve- 
rence—^** Elisha the sou of Shaphat, who poured 
water ort the hands of Elijah.” 

2. Ahab and Jezebel now probably believed tliat 


is both a ** messenger ’* and an “ angel.*’ 
LX^. ver. 6, and so Josephus (viii. 13, 7). 

^ One ^Um Hebrew, *7nW The 

indented rook opposite tlM of the Greek convent, 
Deir Mar Myat, betweev Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
which i Alow thown to travellers as the spot on 'which 
the prophet rested on this occasion (Honor ; Porter, 
Handbook, Sec.), appears at an earlier date not to 
have been so restricted, but was believed to be the 
place oh which he was “accustomed to sleep “ (Sandys, 
nb. Hi. p. 176; Maundrell, Har. Trav., 456), and the 
site of the convent as that where he was born (Oays- 
forde, 1506, in Bonar, 117). Neither the older nor 
the later jtory ean be believed ; but it is possible that 
they may have origiiuitoi in some more trustworthy 
tradition of 1^ having rested here on his southward 
Journe}*, ii^ali pttifiaMUty taken along this very route. 
Bee a curld^ statement by Quaresmius of the extent to 
which the ro(M1l|d been difaced in b|s own time “ by 
the piety dt Inm^** of the Gluwian pilgrims. (iSI«- 
eidatio, ii. 60i|f^top. Doubdfii, See., 144.) 

* The LXX. adds to the desc|^on the only touiA 
wanting in the Hebrew text-^ d odluL qfl meal"— 

bkopirtfi. ' 


* The Hebrew word has^e artlblo, ; and 

so too the LXX., rb aini\aiov, ^bo cave is now 
shown ** in the secludcdHilain below the highest point 
of Jebel Jfdsa;’* “a hole Just large enough for a 
mnn*s body,** beside the altar in tlie chapel of Elijah 
(Stanley, 49; Rob. i. 103). 

s Hebrew, A. Y. ** lodge ;*’ but in Gen. xix. 
S, a^urately, tarry alLnight.** 

^ The words of the text are somewhat obscured in 
the A. V. They bear testimony at onco to the solid 
poi^ ttiffl of Elisha, and to the extent of the arable soil 
oi^mMpot. According to the Masorctlo punctuation 
tnlpassage is : *< And he departed thenoc, and found 
Xusha the son of Sbaphat, who was ploughing. Twelve 
yoke were before him (I. e^ either 12 ploughs were 
before him with his servants, or 12 yoke of land were 
already ploughed), and he was with l;he last.** 

‘ The word is that always employed for crossing 
the Jordan. 

^ See olio Ruth iii. 4-14. Ewald, AHerthUmer, 
191, note. A trace of a shpUar custom survives fti 
the german word MahteUMnd. 
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their threats had been elfcctual, and that they had 
seen the last of. their tormentor. At any rate this 
may be inferred from tlic events of chap. xxi. 
Foiled in his wish to acquire the ancestral plot of 
ground of NaboUi by the refusal of that sturdy 
peasant to alienate the inheritance of his fathei-s, 
Ahab and Jezebel piioeee<l to possess themselves of 
it by msiin force, and by a dcgiee of munsti'ous in> 
justice which sliows clcaily enough how tar the 
elders of Jczrcel had forgotten the laws of Jehovah, 
how perfect was their submission to the will of 
their rnisticss. At her oiders Maboth i^ falsely ac- 
cused of blaspheming Of)d and the king, is with 
his sons " stoned and killed, and his vii^eyard then 
— as having belouge<l to a criminal — lMH:omes at 
once the propei-ty of the king. t((NAliOTll.] 

Ahab loses no time in entering on his new ac({ui- 
sition. App'irontly the^ery next day afler the 
cxroution he proceeds in Ms chariot to take pos* | 
.session of the coveted vineyard. Behind him — pro- | 
bably in the back pat*t of the chariot — ride his two 
pages .Jehif and Bidkar (2 K. ix. 26). But the i 
tnumph was a shoil one. Elijtth ha^l I'eceived im ] 
intimation fi-om .Jehovah of what was taking place, 
and rapidly as the accusation and death of Naboth 
had been hurried over, he was there to meet hi.<t 
.aiieient enemy, and as an enemy he does meet him 
— ^fis l>avid went out to meet" Goliath — on the 
very scene of his crime ; suddenly, when least ex- 
pcctetl and least wished for, he confi-oiits the miserable 
king. And then follows the curse, in terms fearful 
to any Oriental — peculiarly terrible to a .Jew — and 
most of nil significant to a successor of the a^tosbite 
pi inces of the northiM n kingdom — ** I will take away 
thy posterity ; I will cut off from thee even thy very 
<lugs ; I ivill make thy house like that of Jeroboam 
ami Biuisha ; thy b1<M)d shall be shed in the same 
spot whore the blood of thy viCt.ims w|is shed last 
night ; thy wife and thy children shall be torn in 
this veay gardcin|^y the wihl dogs of the city, or as 
cominon carrion devoured by the birds of the sky ” 
— the large vultures which in eiustem climes ai’e 
always wheeling aloft under the clear blue sky, and 
doubtless suggested the expression to the prophet. 
How ti-emendous was this scene we may gather from 
the fact that after the lapse of at least 20 ycai'^ 
Jehu was able to recal the very words of the pro- 
phet’s bullion, to which he and his companitn had 
listened as they stood behind their master in the 
chariot. The wh^e of Elijah’s denunciation may 
possibly be recovered by putting together the words, 
recalled bv Jehu, .2 K. ix. 26, 36, 7, and those given 
in 1 K. xxi. 19-25. ♦ v 

3. A space of three or four years now elapses 
(comp. I K. xxii. 1, xxii. 51 ; 2 K. i. 17), before w'e 
again catch a glimpse of Elijah. The denunciations 
uttered in the vineyai^ of Naboth ha# been j^ly 
fulfilled. Ahab is dead, and his son and suceJsor, 
Ahaziah, has met with a fiital accident, and is on 
his death-bed, after a short and troubled tcign of 
less than two years (2 K. i. 1,2; I K, xxii. 51). 
Ill his extremity he sends to an oracle or shrine of 
Baal at the Philistine town of Ekron to ascci-tain 
the issue of hia illness. But the orada is nearer alT 
hand than the distant Ekron. An intimation is 


“ ** The blood of Naboth and the blood of his sons ** 
(2 K. lx. 26 ; ’comp. Josh. vii. 24). From another 
expression in this verse — ^yestern^Af 
** yesterday”), we may perhaps coholude that like a 
later trial on a simUar charge, also supported by two 
false witnesses — the trial of our Lord^it was conducted 
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conveyed to the prophet, probably at that time in- 
habiting one of the recesses of Carmel, and, as on 
tlie fonner occiisions, he suddenly apixsars on the 
path of the messengers, without preface or inquiry 
utters his message of death, and as rapidly dis- 
appears. The tone of his words is as national on 
tilts as on any fomer occasion, and, os before, they 
are authenticated by the name^pf 'Jehovali — ** Thus 
soith Jehovah, Is it because^ there is no God in 
Israel that ye go to enquire of Baalzebub, god of 
Ekron?" The messengera returned to the Jdng 
too soon to have accomplished fheir mission. They 
were possibly strangers ; 'at any late they were 
Ignorant of the name df the man who had &us in- 
teirupted their journey. But his appearance hod 
Jixed itself in their minds, ,aud their description at 
once told Juiaziah, who must have seen the prophet 
about his fathers court or have heard him de- 
described the bftreni, who^ it wa.s tliat had 
thus reversM tlie favourable oracle which he was 
hoping for from Ekron. The “haiiymaii” — the 
“Joid of hair,” so tlie Hebrew reading® rons — 
with a belt of rough skin round Ms loins, who# 
came and went in this secret manner, and uttered 
his fierce woi-ds in the name of the God of Ishiel, « 
rould be no other than the old enemy •of his fathen 
and mother, Elijah the Tishbite. But ill as ht was 
this check only rousiHl the wrath of Ahaziah, and, 
witli the spirit of his mother, he at once seiz^ the 
opportunity of possessing hhnself of the person of 
the rntm who had been for so loug^he evil genius 
of his house. A captun was. despatched, with a 
jw'ty of fitly, to ti^e Elijah prisoner. He wtts 
sitting on the top of ** the moult,”*’ i. e. probably 
of Carmel, *The officer approached and ^dressed 
the proph^ by the title which, as before noticed, is 
most frequently applied to him and Elidwi— “0 
man of God, the king hath spoken : come down.” 

“ And Elijah answeied and said. If 1 bet. a man ot 
G^ then let fire come down fion heaven and coii- 
sii9 Hiee and thy fifty 1 ^And there came down file 
from heaven and consumed him and liis filly.” A 
^second paity was scut, only to meet the same fate. 
The alteied tone of the leader of a tliii-d party, and 
the assuranoe of God that His servant need not fear, 
brought Elijah down. But the king gained nothing. 
The message was delivered to his face in tlie same 
words as it had been to the messengers, and Elijah, 
so we must coiiclude, was allowcil to go haimless. 
This was his interview with the house of Ahab. 
It was also his last recoidcd appearance in person 
against the Baal-woreliip^ieis. 

Following as it did on Elijahs previous course 
of action, lliis event mftst have neen a severe blow 
to the ciiemius of Jehovah.^ But impressive as it 
doubtless was to the conteniporailes of the prophet, 
the story possesses a far deeper significance for us 
than it could have had for them. While it is 
most characteristic of the teiTors of the earlier dis- 
pensation imdcr which men were then living, it is 
remarkable as having served to elicit from the mouth 
of a greater than eVen Elijah an exposition, nq less 
characteiistic, of the distinction between that severe 
nile and the gentler dispensation which Hc^camc to 
introduce. It was when our Lord and His disciples 


at night. The same word— FMtemight— prompts the 
inlbrenoe that 'Ahah's visit and encounter with Elijah 
happened on the very day. following the murder. 

■ The Hebrew %ord is the same. 

« See note to p. 537. 

r inn (3 K. i. 9; A. V., inaccurately, “an hUl.” 
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wore on their journey, throuj^li this very district, 
fix)in Galilee to Jerusalem, and when Miiiuling from 
the churlish inhospitality of some Samaritiui vil- 
lagers, that — led to it hy the distant view of the 
heights of Carmel, or, perhaps, by some traditional 
name on the road— the impetuous zeal of the two 
“ sons of thunder ” burst forth — “ Loi-d, wilt thou 
that we command fire to come down from heaven 
and consume them, even as Klijah did?” But they 
little knew the Maister they addressed. ** He turned 
and rebuked them, and s:ud, Ye know not what 
manner of spiidt ye are of. For the Son of Man is 
not come to destroy meii*s lives but to save them” 
(Lukeix. 51-50). As if He had sidd, “ Ye are nii.4 
taking and confounding ihedill'erent standing points 
of tlie Old and New Covenants ; taking your stand 
upon the Old — ^that of an avenging righteousness, 
when you should rejoice to hike it upon the New — 
tliat of a forgiving love ** (Trench, Miracles^ ch. iv.). 

4. It mnst have been shortly afler the death of 
Ahaziah that Elijah made a communication with 
the southern kingrlom. It is the only one of which 
any record remains, and its mention is the first luid 
last time that the name of tlic prophet appeal's in 
the Books of Chronicles. Mainly devoted, as these 
books are, to the aflaira of Judah, this is not sur- 
prising. The alliance between his enemy Ahab and 
.Tehoshaphat cannot have been unknown to the pro- 
phet, and it must have mailc him regal’d the pro- 
ceedings of the kings of Judah witli moic than 
ordinaiy interest. When, therefore, Jehoram the 
son of Jehoshaphat, who had manied the daughter 
of Ahab, began ** to walk in the ways of the kings 
of Israel, as did tla house of Ahab, and to do that 
which was evil in the sight of Jehovah,” Elijah 
sent him a letter*’ denouncing his evil doings, and 
predicting his death (2 Chr. xxi. 12-t5). This 
letter has been considered as a great <liiliculty, on 
the ground that Elijah’s removal must have taken 
place beforo the death of Jehoshaphat (fron^he 
terms of the mention of Elisha in 2 K. iii. ll^Poid 
therefore before the accession of Joram to the throne 
of Judah. But admitting that Elijali had been* 
inuislated before the GX])c<1ition of Jehoshaphat 
against Moab, it does not follow that Joram was 
not at that time, and beforo his fathers death, king 
of Judab, Jehoshaphat occupying himself during 
the last six or seven years of his life in going about 
the kingdom (2 Chr. xix. 4-11), and in conducting 
some important wars, amongst othertf that in ques- 
tion against Moab, wliile Joram was conceiiiod with 
the moi*e central affairs of the government (2 K. 
iii. 7, &c.). ThatJoram began to reign during the 
lifetime of his father Jehoshaphat is stated in 2 K. 
viii. 16. According to one record (2 K. i. 17), 

' nnpIDi ** a writing,” almost identical with the 
word used in Arabic at the present day. The ordi- 
nary Hebrew word for a letter is Sepher, "IBD, 
a book. 

' The second statement of Jeboram’s accession to 
Israel (in 2 K. Iii. 1) seems inserted there to make 
the subsequent narrative more complete. Its position 
there, sdt^nent to the story of EliJuh’s departure, 
has probably assisted the ordina^’y belief in the diffi- 
culty in question. 

■ The ancient Jewish commentators get over the 
apparent difficulty by saying that the letter was 
written and sent after Elijah’s translation. Others 
lielieved that it was the production of Elisha, for 
whose name that of Elijah had been substitute by 
copyists. The first of these requires no answer. To 
the second, the severity of its tone, as above noticed. 
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which immediately precedes ilie account of Elijali’s 
lost acts on earth, Joram was actually on tlie throne 
of Judah at the time of lillijah’s inteiview with Aha- 
zuUi ; and though this is modified by the statomonts 
of other places' (2 l\. iii. 1, viii. IG), yet it is not 
iuvalidatcd, and the couclusion is almost inevitable, 
aa stated above, that Joram ascended tlie throue 
some ycai-s lK‘fore the death of his father. [Sec 
JOKAM, Jehoshaphat, Jihiaii.] In its (intents 
the letter bears a sti’ong I’csembbincc to the speeches 
of Elijah,* while in the details of style it is very 
peculiar, and quite difVerent from the narrative in 
which it is imis'dded (Beithcau, Chronik ad /oc.). 

5. The closing trmisaction of Elijah’s life inti*©- 
duccs ns to a lociility lierctofoie unconnected with 
him. Ilithei to we have found him iu the neighbour- 
hood of Srimaiia, Jezroel, Caiinel, only leaving these 
northern places on actn^ emerg«*ncy, but we now 
find him on the frontier of the two kingdoms, at 
the holy city of Bctliel, with the sons of the jirn- 
phets at Jericho, and iu the valley of tlie Joidaii 
(2 K. li. 1, &c.). 

It Wfus at GiiiQAli — probably not the ancient 
place of Joshua and Samuel, but another of the 
same name still surviving on the western edge ot 
the hills of Ephmim ‘—tliat the prophet reccivwl the 
divine intimation that his depaiiiiie was at hand. 
He was at the time with Elisha, who sotmis now to 
have become his constant companion. Pei‘hai)S bis 
old lo\'e of solitu()e returned u|)on him, jierhajis he 
wished to spare his friend the i»iin of a too sudden 
parting; in either case ho endeavours to persinade 
Elisha to remain behind while he goes on an cmuid 
of Jehovah. ' ** Tany hei'e, I j>ray thee, for Je- 
hovah hath sent me to Bethel.” But Elisha will 
not so easily give up his master, — “ As Jehovah 
liveih and as tliy soul liveth t will not leave tliee.” 
They went together to Bethel.“ The event wliicli 
was about to happen had ap])arenily been commu- 
nicated to the sons of the proplffits at Bethel, and 
they inquire if Elisha knew Of his impending loss. 
His answer shows how fully he was aware of it. 
“ Yea,” says he, with all the emphasis possible, 
“ indeed I do* know it, hold ye your peace.” But 
though impending, it was not to happt'n that day. 
Again Klijidi attempts to escape to Jerictio, and again 
Elisha protests that he Will not be sepai'ated from 
him. . Again, also, the sons of the prophets at 
Jericho make the same unnecessary inquiries, and 
again he replies as emphatically as l>cfoio. Elijah 
makes a final effort to avoid what they both so 
much dread. “ Tony here, I pray thee, for Je- 
hovah hath sent me to the Jor^ui.” But lillisha 
is not to be conquered, and the two set off across 
the undulating plain of burning sand, to the distant 

is a sufficient reply. Josephus (Ant. ix. 5, §2) says 
that the letter was sent while Elijah was still on cai th. 
(See Lightfoot, (MronMe, &c. “Jehoram.” Other 
theories will be found in Fabriclus, Cbd, Paeudejng. 
1075, andOtho, Lex. Sabh, 167.) 

‘ The grounds for this inference are given under 
Elisha (p. 638). Bee also Giloal. 

* The Hebrew 'Ward “Wont down-” is a serious 
‘difficulty, if Gilgffi is taken to be the site of Joshua’s 
camp and the rcsting-plhcc of the ark, since that is 
more than 8000 feet below Bethel. But this is avoided 
by adopting the other Oilgal to the N.W. of Bethel, 
and on still higher ground, which also preserves the 
sequence of the Journey to Jordan. (See Stanley, 
S. 4 P- 308, note.) Some considerations in favour of 
this adoption will be found under Eusha. 

* = “Also I know it;” Koyui eyi^ica. 
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riveri — Elijah in his mantle nr cape of bheep«skin, i 
Elislm in ordinary clothes (nSHt vcr. 12). Fifty j 
men of the sons of the prophets ascend the abrupt 
heights behind the town — the same to which a 
late ti'adition would attach the scene of our Lord’s 
temptation — and which command the plain below, 
to watch with the clearness of Eastern vision wliat 
happens in the distance. Talking as they go, the 
two reach the river, and stand on tlie shelving bapk 
beside its swift brown cuiTent. But they arc not 
to stop even here. It is ns if the aged ^lileailite 
cannot rest till he again sets foot on his own side 
of tlie river. He rolls up^ his mantle as into a 
staff, and with his old energy strikes the waters 
as Moses had done before him, — strikes them as if 
they were an enemy ; ■ and they are divided hither 
and thither, and they two go o\ er on dry ground. 
What follows is bi'st told in the simple words of 
the narrative. “ And it came to pass when tliey 
were* gone over, tliat Elijali said to Elisha, * Ask 
what 1 shall do for thee before 1 be taken away 
from thee.* And Elisha said, *1 pray thee let a 
double portion of thy spirit be upon me.* And he 
said, *Thou liast askc«i a hard thing: if thou sec 
me taken fi-om thee, it shall be so unto thee, but if 
not, it shall not be so.* And it came to pass as 
they still went on and talked, that, behold, a cliariot 
of fire and hoises of fire, and parted them botli 
asunder, and Elijah wont up by the wliirlwind into 
the skies.*’ ^ Well might Elisha cry with bitter- 
ness, <• “ My father, my father.** He was gone 
who, to the disceming eye and loving heart of his 
<lisciple, had been ** the chariot of Israel and the 
hoi'semen thereof ” for so many yeara ; luid Eti.sha 
w:is at bust left alone tn carry on a task to which 
he must often have looktnl foiw.ird, but to which 
in this moment of giief ho may well luwe felt 
unequal. Ho saw him no moix:; hut his mantle 
had fallen, and this he took up— at once a personal 
relic and a symbol of the double poition of the 
spirit of Elijah with which he was to be clothed. 
Little could he have realised, liad it beeu then pre- 
sented to him, that he whose gieatest claim to 
notice was that he had “poured water on the 
liaiids of Elijah ** should hereafter poswss an infiu- 
onee which had been denied to his master — should. 

The above is quite the force of the word. 

* The word is nD3, used of smiting in. battle ; 
generally with the sense of wounding (Acs. 883). 

LXX. “ As they were going over,” ce 8ia- 
/3^eai. 

'* The statements df the text hardly give support 
to the usual conoeption of Elijah’s departure as repre- 
sent^ by painters and in popular discourses. It was 
not in the chariot of Are that he went up into the 
skies. The Are served to part the master from the 
diwiple, to show that the severance had arrived, but 
Elijah was taken up by the Aerce wind of the tempest. 
The word fTiyp involves no idea of whirling, and 
is frequently ^rendered in the A. V. “storm” or 
“ tempi'Bt.'* The term “ the skies “ has-been employed 
above to translate the Hebrew because we 

attach an idea to the word “ heavem ” which does 
not appear to have been present to the mind of the 
ancient Hebrews. 

* Pyy* ^bo word used amongst others for the 
“ groat and bitter cry ” when the Arst-born were 
killed in Egypt. 

^ The expression in Muluchi is ** Elijah the Pro- 
phet.” From this unusual title some have believed 
that another Elijah was intended. The LXX., how- 
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instead of tlie terror of kii^ aud people, be theii 
benefactor, adviser, and fiieud, and that over his 
doatli-bed a king of Israel should be found to 
lament with the same words that had just burst 
from him on the departure of his stem and silent 
master, “My father, my father, the chai'iot of 
Israel and the hoi semen ^hereof 1” 

And here ends all the direct infoi-mation which 
is vouchsafed to us of the life and woik of this gieat 
Prophet. Truly he “ stood up as a fire, and his 
wofd burnt as a lamp** (Ecclus. xlviii. 1). How 
deep was the impiession which he made on the 
mind of the nation may be judged of from the 
fixed belief which many centuries after prevailed 
tliat Elijah would again appear for the relief aud 
n'storation of his country, llie piophecy of Ma^ 
lachi (iv. 0)** was possibly at once a cauw* and an 
illustration of the stiength of this belief. What it 
had gi‘own to at the time of our Loi-d’s iSirth, and 
how continually the great Piophet was present to 
the expectations of the people, we do not need the 
evidence of the Talmud to :u»sure us,* it is patent 
on eveiy page of the Gospels. Each remarkable 
person, as he anives on the scene, be his habits and 
cliaracteristics what they may — the stern John 
equally with his gentle Suocessor — is proclaiine^o 
be Elijah (Matt. xvi. 14 ; Mark vi. 15 ; John i. W)^ 
His appearance in glory on the Mount of Transfigu- 
ration does not seem to have startled the disciples. 
They were “ sore afraid,” but not appiu'ently sur- 
prised. On the contrary, St. Peter immediately 
proposes to erect a tent for the Prophet whose 
arrival they had been so long expecting. Even the 
cry of our Lord fh>m the Cross, containing as it did 
but a slight resemblance to the name of Elijah, 
immediately suggested him to the bystaiidero. “ He 
callctli for Elijah.” “ Let be, let us see if Elijah 
will come to save him.** 

How fiur this expectation was fulfilled in John, 
and^the leinarkable agi'cement in the characteristics 
of these two men, will be considered under John 
THIS Baptist. * 

But on tlie other hand, the deep impression 
which Elijah liad thus mad^ on hi.s nation only 
rendera more remarkable the departurc which the 
image conveyed by the later refei'enccs to him 


ever, either following a different Hebrew text from 
that which wo possess, or falling in with the belief of 
their times, insert the usual designation, “ the Tish- 
bite.” (See Lightfoot, ALrerc. on Luke i. 17). 

• He is recorded as having often appeared to the 
wise and good Rabbis— at prayer in the wilderness, 
or on their journeys — generally in the form of an 
Arabian merchant (EUemnenger, i. 11; ii. 402-7). 
At the circumcision of a child a seat was always 
placed for him, that as the aealous champion and 
messenger of the “ covenant ” of circumcision (1 K. 
xix. 14 ; Mid. iii. 1) he might watch over the due 
performance of the rite. During certain prayers the 
door of the house was set open that Elijah might 
enter and announce the Messiah (Eisenmenger, i. 
6R5). His coming will he three days before that of 
the Messiah, and on each of the three he will pro- 
claim, in a voice which shall be heard all over the 
earth, peace, happiness, salvation, respectively (Eisen- 
nienger, 696). So firm was the conviction of his 
siiccdy arrivid, that when goods were found and no 
owner appeared to claim them, the common say iiig 
was, “ l*ut them by till Elijah comes ’’ (Lightfoot, 
Exercit, Matt. xvii. 10 ; John i. 21). The same 
customs and expressions are even still in use among 
the stricter Jews of this and other countries. (See 
Bevm dca deux Mondea, xxiv. 131, &c.) 
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evinces, fi'om that so sharply presented in the 
records of his actual life. With the exception 
of the culogiiims contained in the catalogues of 
worthies in the book of Jesus the sen of Sirach 
(xlviii.) and 1 Maoc. ii. 58, and the passing 
aliubion in Luke ix. 54, none of these later re- 
feiences allude to his works of destruction or 
of portent. They all set forth a very diHcrent 
side of his cliai*acter to that brought out in the 
historical nan*ative. Tliey speak of his being a 
man of like passions with oui'selves (James v. 
17) ; of his kindness to the widow of Sarepta 
(Luke iv. 25) ; of his ** restoring aU things” (Matt, 
xvii. 11); “ turning the hcai'ts of the fathero to 
the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of 
the just” (Mjd. iv. 5, 6 ; Luke i. 17). The 
monil lessons to be derived from these facts must 
be eijianded elsewhere than here ; it will be suifi- 
(‘ient in* this place to call attention to the gmit 
dillercncos which may exist betw(‘cn the popular 
and coutempoiary view of an eminent chai-a<dx‘r, 
and the real settled judgment formed in the progre^ 
of time, when the excitement of his more brilliant 
but more evanescent <lewls has passed away. Pre- 
cious indeed are the scaifctvHl hints and faint 
tflyches wluch enable us thus to soilen the harsh 
dSlinos or the discordant eolouriug of the Ciwlier 
picture. In the present instance they ai-e pecu- 
liarly so. Tliat wild figure, that stern voice, those 
deeds of blood, which stiiiid out in such shiiiling 
relief from the pages of the old records of Elijah, 
are seen by us all silvertsl over with the ** white 
and glistering” light of the Mountain of Trans- 
figuration. When he last stood on the soil of his 
native (lilend^ he was destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented, wandering about “ in sheep*skius and goat- 
skins, in deserts and mountains, and dons and caves 
of the earth.” But those things have passed away 
into the distance, and with them has receded the 
fieiy zeal, the de.stiuciive wrath, which accom- 
panied them. Under that heavenly light they fall 
iiack into their proper projioriions, and Ahab and 
Jezebel, Baal and Ashtarothare forgotten, as we listen 
to the Prophet talkii^g to our Lord— talking of that 
event which wa.s to he the consummation of all that 
he had suffered and striven for — “ talking of Ills de- 
cease which He should accomplish at Jerusalem.*' 

Elijah has been canonized in both the Greek and 
Latin chnrclies. Among the Greeks Afar 
is the patron of elevated spots, and many a con- 
spicuous summit in Greece is called by his iiainc.*^ 
The service for Iiis day — 'HA/ax fieyaKt&pvfios — 
will be fouiKl in the Memion on July 20, a date 
recognised by tlie Latin church also.*' The convent 
bearing his name, Deir Mar Ely&s, between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, is well known to tra- 
vellers in the Holy Land. It purjici-ts to be 
situated on the spol of his birth, as alrci^y ohsciTed. 
Other convents hearing his name once existed in 
Palestine: in Jehcl Ajldn, the ancient Gilead (Ritter, 
Eyrien, 1029, 10G6, &c.); at Ezra in the ffaurdn 
(Burckhardt, Syria, 59), and the more £imous estap 
blishment on Carmel. 

* See the considerations adduced by Stanley {S. ^ 
P.) in favour of the mountain of the Transfiguration 
being on the east of Jordan. 

* See this fact noticed in Clark's Peloponnesuz and 
Morea, p. 190. 

^ See the Aeta Sanetonm, July 20. By Cornelius 
a Lapido it is maintained that his ascent happened 
on that day, in the 19th year of Jehoshapbat (Keil, 
331). 


I It is as connected with the great Order of the 
barefooted Caimelitcs that Elijah is celebrated in 
the Latin church. Accordinjt to the statements of 
the Breviary {Off. B. Mariae Viryinis de Alonte 
Carmeh, Jnlii 16) the connexion arose from the 
dedication to the Vir^n of a chapel on the spot 
from which Elijah saw the cloud (an accepted type 
of the Virgin Mary) rise out of the sea. But other 
legends trace the origin of the order to the great 
Prophet himself ns the head of a society of ancho- 
rites inhabiting Carmel ; and even as himself dedica- 
ting the chapel in which he worshipped to the 
Virgin I* These things arc matters of controverey 
in the Romati chuich, Baroiiius and others having, 
proved that the Order was founded in 1181, a date 
which is repudiated by the Cai indites (see extracts 
in Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepig, 1077). * 

In the Mdiometan ti^itiuns flyds is said to 
have drunk of the Fountain of Life, “ by virtue 
of which he still lives, and will live to the day of 
.Judgment." He is by some confounded with St. 
(leorge and with the mysterious el^Khi^r, one of 
the most remarkable of the Muslim saints (see 
Lane's Arabian Nights, Introd. note 2; also Selec- 
tions from the Kuran, 221 , 222). The Persian Sofia 
are said to trace themselves back to Elijah (Kabri- 
cius, 1077). 

Among other traditions it must not he omitted 
that the words “ Eye hath not seen,*’ &c., 1 Cor. 
ii. 9, which are without doubt quoted by the Apostle 
from Isaiah Ixiv. 4, weie, accoiding to mi ancient 
belief, from “ the Apotsilypse, or inyst^Tles of 
Elijah,'* rh *HKia &Toicpv(pa. I’ho firet mention 
of this api)cais to he Origen ( Norn, on Matt, xxvii. 
9\ and it is noticed with disapproval by Jerome, 
ad Pammachium (see Fabricius, 1072). 

By Epiphaniiis, the words “awake, thou that 
sleepGst,^' &c., Eph. v. 14, are inaccurately alleged 
to he quoted “ from Elijah," i. e. the TOrtioii of the 
0. T. containing his history — napa ry 'HAlqi 
(comp. Kora. xi. 2). 

Two monograjihs on JOlijah must not be over- 
looked: (1.) that of Frisclimuth, Be Eliae Pro- 
phetne Nm., ^c., in the Critic! Sacri ; and (2.) Elias 
Tliesbitcs, by AcgidiiisCamartus, 4to. Paris, 1631. 
There arc dso dissertations of great interest on 
the ravens, the mantle, and Naboth, in the Critic! 
Sacri. [G.] 

ELl'KA ; Alex. 'EyaKil ; Elica), a 

Hamlite, t'. e. from some place callal Charod ; one 
of David's guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 25). The name is 
omitted in the corresponding list of 1 Chr. xi. — to 
account for which see Kennicott's conjecture {Dis- 
sertation, ^c., 182). 

EXIM(D'yK“; At\t\p), mentioned Ex. xv. 
27 ; Num. xxxiii. 9,, as the second station where 
the Israelites cnoimp^ after crossing the Red Sea. 
It is distinguishca as having had “twelve wells 
(rather “ fountains,” nU'J) of water, and tliree- 
Boore and ten palm-trees.” Lahore {Geographical 
Commentary on Eseod. xv. 27) suppos^ Wady 

^ S. John of Jerusalem, as quoted by Mislin, Lieux 
Saints, ii. 40 ; and the Bulls of various Popes enu- 
merate by Quaresmius, vol. ii. 

* Boot or “ to be strong,” hence “ a 
rtrong tree,” properly either an “ oak ” or “ terebinth,” 
hut also generally “tree;” here in plur. as trees 
of the desert” (Stanley, S. 4" P» blS, §76). Eloth or 
ISath is another plnr. form of same. 
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Uaeit to be Eliin» the second of four wndys lying 
between 29° 7', and 29° 20',*» whioli descend from 
the range of et Tih (here nearly jiamllel to the 
shore), towards the sea, and which the Israelites, 
going fi'om N.W. to Sj.E. along the coast would 
come upon in the following order ; — W. Qhrtnmlel 
(where the “ low hills ” begin, Sfcudey, S. 4r P* 
35), W, Useit, W, Thdl, and W. Shuheikeh; the 
last being in its lower part called also W. Ta%yi\)eh^ 
or hiiviiig a junction with one of tliat name. Be- 
tween Useit and Taiyibeh^ tlie coast-range of these 
hills rises into the Gelyel Hnmmain^ ** lofty and 
precipitous, extending in several peaks along the 
shore, apparently of chalky limestone, mostly 
covered with Hints ... its precipices . . . cut oH* 
idl passage alongshore from the hot .spilngs (lying 
a little W. of 3. from the mouth of Wady Useit ^ 
along the coast) to the mouth of W» Taiyihch** 
(Itob. i. 1()2 ^ corap. Stanley, 8. ^ P. 35). Hence, 
botwoen the courses of these wadys the track of 
the Israelites must have been inland. Dr. Stanley 
says “ Elim must be Ghurundol, Useit, or Totyi- 
bchy* 35 ; elsewhere, 66, that “ one of tico valleys, 
or perhaps both, must be Elim ; ” these appear 
from the sequel to be Ghurundel and Useit, “ fringed 
with trees .and shrubs, the first vegetation he had 
met with in the desert ; ** among these are “ Wild 
palms,” not stately trees, but dwaif or savage, 
“ tamarisks,” and the “ wi]|| acacia.” Lepsius 
takes anotlier view, that Ghurundel is Mara, by 
others IdentiHcd with Howara® (2J hours N.W. 
from Ghurundel, and reached by the Isiaelites, 
theroforc, before it), and tliat Elim is to be found 
in the last of the four above named, W. Shubeikeh 
(l.eps. Travels, Berlin, 1845, 8. 1. 27 ff.) [WiL- 
DERNESS OF THE WaNDRRINO.] [H. H.] 

ELIM'Er,ECH(TlSig'S«, •EXi/./a.k), a wan 
of the tribe of .Tudah, and of the family of the 
Jle/ronites and the kin.sman of Boaz, who dwelt in 
Bethlehem-Ephrainh in the days of the Judges. In 
coii.seipieiice of a great dearth in the land he went 
with his wife Naomi, and his two sons, Muhlon 
and Ohilion, to dwell m Mosib, whcie he and his 
bons died without posterity. Naomi returned to 
Bethlehem with Ituth, her daughter-in-law, whose 
marriage with Boaz, “ a mighty man of wi^th, of 
the family of Elimelcch,” ** her husband’s kinsman,” 
forms the subject of the book of Ruth, (Iluth i. 
2, 3, ii. 1, 3, iv. 3, 9.) [A. C. H.] 

EUOE'NAI Alex.’EAi- 

ayat and — rjl), 1, Head of one of the families of 
the sons of Becher, the son of Benjamin (1 Chr. 
vii. 8). 

2. Head of a family of the 8imeonites (1 Chr. 
iv.36). 

3. (accur. Eltiioenai, 'JJJJinvt?)* Seventh son 
of Meshcleiflah, the son of of the sons of 
Asaph, a Korhite Levite, and one of the doorkeepers 
of the “house of Jehovah” (I Chr. xxvi. 3). It 
appears irom ver. 14 that the lot fell to Mcshele- 
miah (Shelemiah) to have the east-gate ; and os we 
leain irom ver. 9 that he had eighteen strong men 
of his sons and brethren under him, we may con- 
clude that all his sons except Zechariah the first- 

" Seetzen (.Reisen, 1854, ill. 114-117) traversed ! 
them all, and reached Uowara in about a six hours* 
ride. He was going in the opposite direction to the 
routes of Robinson and Stanley ; and it is interesting 
to compare his notes of tho local features, caugl\t in 
iho inverse order, with theirs. 
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bom (ver. 14) seiTcd wjth him, and therefore Eli- 
oenai likewise. There wero six Levites daily on 
guard at the eiist-gab*, whose turn would therefore 
come every tliini tiny. 

4. Eldest son of Neuriiih, the son of Shemamh, 
1 Chr. iii. 23, 24. According* to the present lleb. 
text he is in the seventh generation from Zei-ubbubel, 
or about coutempoiary with Alexander the Great ; 
but there are strong giounds for believing that She- 
maiah is identical with Shimei (ver. 19), Zerub- 
babel’s brother. (See Geneal. ofourZqfd, 107-109, 
and ch. vii.) 

6. A priest of the sons of Pashur, in ike days of 
Eziu, one those who had married foreign wives, 
but who, at Ezra’s instigation, put them aw'ay 
with the children bom of them, and oHiu'ed a ram 
for a trespass oU'ering (Ezr. x. 22), He is possibly 
the same as is mentioned in Nch. xii. 41, as one of 
the priests who acxx)mpanied Nehemiah with trum- 
pets at the dedicsitiun of the wall of Jerusalem. He 
is called Eltonas, 1 Esdr. ix. 22. 

6. An Israelite, of the sons of Zattu, 

who liad also married a strange wife (Ezr. x. 27). 
From the position of Zattu in the lists, Ezr. ii. 8; 
Nell. vii. 13, X. 14, it was prokibly a tamily of 
liigh rank. ‘ Elioenai is corrupted to Eliadas, 
1 Esdr. ix. 28. [A. C. H.] 

EIjIO'NAS. 1. (*EAiQ)vafs, Alex. *E\iayds ; 

Vulg. omits), 1 Ebd. ix. 22. [Elioenai.] 

2. (’EAtw^df; Noticas), 1 Esd. ix. 32. [Eli- 

EZKR.] 

EL'IPUAL Alpx. ’EAi- 

^adx. ; Eliphal), son of Ur ; one of the members 
of David’s guard (1 Chr. xi. 35). In the piwallel 
list in 2 8am. xxiii. the name is given ELiII’MELEI', 
and tho names in connexion with it are much 
altered. [Ur.] 

ELIPIl'ALAT ('EAi^oAdr; Eliphalacli), I 
Esd. ix. 33. [Eliwiklet.] 

EEIPU'ArET ; ’EA<0o.f9, and *EAi- 

tpoAtf ; EliphaleUt), 1. The last of the thii teen rons 
bom to David, by his wives, after his establish- 
ment in Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 16 ; 1 Chr. xiv. 7). 
Elsewhere, when it docs not occur at a pause, the 
name is given with tlie shorter vowel — E liimielet 
( 1 Chr. iii. 8). Equivalent to Eliphalet aic tlie 
mimes Elpalet and Pii.vli iel. 

2. 1 Esdr. vni. 39. [Elipiielet, 5.] 

EL'IPIIAZ(tB'^Ki 'EAi^rft; FAiphaz). 1. 
The son of Esau and AthUi, and father of Teman 
(Gen. xAxvi. 4; 1 Chr. i. 35, 36). 

2. The chief of the “ three fiiends ” of Job. He 
is called “ the Temanite hence it is naturally 
infen-ed that he was a descendant of Teman (the 
son of the first Eliphaz), from whom a portion of 
Arabia Petraea took its name, and whose name is 
used as a poetical parallel to Edom in Jer. xlix. 
20. On him falls the injiin burden of the argu- 
ment, that God’s retiibution in this world is pertret , 
and certain, and that consequently suilering must 

• Seotzen alleges that the scanty quantity of #c 
water at Howara is against this identity, — a weak 
reason, for tho water supply of these regions is highly 
variable. He also rejects Cihurundcl as tho site of 
Elim (ill. 117). 
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be a proof of previous sin (Job iv. v. xv. xxil.). 
His words are distinguished from those of Hildad 
and Zophar by gi'eater calimiess and elaboration, 
and in the first instance by greater gentleness 
towards Job, although he ventui-es afleiivards, ap^ 
{Kireiiily from conjecture, to impute to him special 
sins. The gi'eat truth brought out by him is the 
unapproachablo majesty and purity of God (iv. i2-2t, 
XV. 12-10). [JoD, Book of.] But still, with the 
other two fiiends, he is condemned for having, in de- 
fence of God'^provMencc, spoken of Him “ tlie thing 
timt was not nght,” t. e. by refusing to reG(^ise the 
facts of human life, and by contenting himself with 
an imperfect retiibution as worthy to set fbrtli the 
lighteousness of G(xl. On sacrifice and the inter- 
cession of Job all throe are pirdondd. [A. B.] 

EIJPH'ELEH i.ie. Eliphelahu ; 

'EXi^evd, *E\i^a\o6f Alex. ’EAi^oXd ; Eliphahi), 
a Hfcrarite Levite ; one of the gatekeepers 
A. V. “ portera”) appointed by David to play on 
the harp “ on the Sheininith ” on the occiision of 
bringing up the Ark to the city of David (I Chr. 
XV. 18, 21). 

ELIPH'ELET f i ; FAi- 

phalethy Eliphekt), ' 

1 . (*EX(^aA^9, Alex. ’EAt^aA^r). The name of 
a son of David, one of the children born to him, by 
his wives, aflfer his eshibli^hmcnt in Jerusalem 
(I Chr. iii. 6). In the list in 2 Sam. v. 15, 16, 
this name and anoth<*r are omitted ; while in an- 
other list in 1 Chr. xiv. 5, 6, it is given as El- 
TALKT. 

2. (*EAi^aAd), another son of Rivid, belonging 
also to the Jerusalem family, and apiKirontly the 
last of his sons (1 Chr. iii. 8). In the other list, 
occurring at the pause, the vowel is lengthened and 
the name becomes £lii>iialet. 

It is believed by some that there were not two 
sons of tliis name; but that, like Nogah, one is 
merely a transcriber’s reiietitiou. The two are cer- 
tainly omitted in Samuel, but on the other hand 
they are in.sei'tcd in two separate lists in Chro- 
nicles, and in boUi cases the number of sous is 
sginmcd up at the close of the list. 

3. (‘AAi^oAct), son of Ah;isbai, son of the 
Maachathitc. One of the thirty warriora of David’s 
guartl (2 Sam. xxiii. 34). lu the list in 1 Chr. xi. 
the name is abbreviated into Elifhal. 

4 . Son of Eshek, a descendant of king Saul 
through Jonathan (1 Chr. viii. 39). 

6 . One of the leaders of the Bene-Adonikam, 
who retumed from Ibibylon with Earn (Ezr. viii. 
13). [Eliwialkt, 2.] 

6. A man of the Benc-Hashum in the time of 
Ezra who had married a foreign wife and had to 
rolinquish her (Ezr. x. 33). [Elifiialat.] 
EUS'ABETH CEKiffdPtr, J.uke i. 5 ff.), the 
wife of Ziicharias and mother of John the Baptist. 
She was herself of tlie priestly family, 4k r&v 
dvyvripoiv 'kapdtVj and a i elation {trvyytvIiSj Luke 
1 . 36) of the mother of our Lord. [Makv, 1.] She 


* The story in the Chron, Panchale and Epiphanius 
is &at when BUsha flrst saw the light the golden calf 
tttflllilgal roared, so load as to bo heard at Jerusalem, 

** He shall destroy their graven and their molten 
images** (Fabricius, 1071). 

** So our trandation, and so the latest Jewish ren- 
dering (Zunz). Other versions interpret the passage 
differently. 
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IS desenbed as a person of great piety, and was the 
firat to gix>et Mary, on her coming to visit her, as 
the mother of her Loixi (Luke i. 42 if.). [H. A.] 

ELISE'US {:E\urai4-, N. T. Rec. Text with 
BO, *EAi(r(ra(ou ; Lachm. with AD, 'EAnralov; 
EliseiiSf but ill Cod. Amiat. Ildisaeus ) : the funn 
in which the name Elisua appears in the A. V. of 
the Apoci’ypha and the N. T. (Ecclus. xlviii. 12 ; 
Luke iv. 27). 

ELI'SHAOI^^Ki 'ZtMtaii-, Alex.'E\«rffa«^; 
Joseph. *EAi(r(raios ; Elkaoia), son of Shaphat of 
Abel-melioliih.' The attendant and disciple (gal 
fjo^rijs Kol fidKovos, JoH.. Ant. viii. 13, §7) of 
Elijali, uud subsequently his* successor .as prophet 
of the kingdom of Israel. 

The em'liest mention of his name is in the com- 
mand to Elijah in the cave at lloreb (1 K. xix. 16, 
17). But our iii'bt introduction to the futuro pro- 
phet is in the fields of his native place. Abel- 
meholah — the “meadow of the dance” — was pro- 
bably in the valley of the Jordan, and, as its name 
would seem to indicate, in a moist or watered situ- 
ation. [Abkl.] Elijah, on his way from Sinai to 
Damascus by the Jordan valley, lights on iiis suc- 
cessor engaginl in the labours of the field, twelve 
yokfe before him, i. e, either twelve ploughs at work 
in other parts of the field, or more probably twelve 
“ yokes” of land a||^y ploughed, and he himself 
engaged on the liist. To cijiss to him, to throw 
over his shoulders the rough mantle— a token at 
once of investitiiro with the prophet’s office, tuid of 
adoption as a son — was to Elijah but the work of 
an instant, and the prophet strode on as if what he 
had done were nothing — “ Go b.*ick again, for what 
have 1 done unto tliee ?” 

iSo sudden and weighty a call, involving the 
relinquishment of a position so substantial, and 
family ties so dear, might well have caused hesita- 
tion, But the parley was only momentary, I'o 
use a figure which we may almost believe to have 
been suggested by this very occuiTeiice, Elisha was 
not a man who, having put his hand to the plough, 
was likely to look back he delay e<l merely to give 
the farewell kiss to his fatlier and mother, and pre- 
side at a psirting fciist with his people, and then 
followed the great prophet on his northward roiid 
to become to him what in the earlier times of his 
nation Joshua had been to Moses. 

Of the nature of this connexion we know hardly 
anything. “ Elisha tlie son of shaphat, who poured 
water on the hands of Elijsih,” is all that is told us. 
The characters of the two men were thorouglily dis- 
similar, but how far the lion-like daring and courage 
of the one hod infused itself into tlie other, we ciin 
judge from the few occasions on which it blazed 
forth, while evciy line of the narrative of Elijiili’s 
last hours on earth bcara evidence h^ deep was 
the pei'sonal afi<!cti4i which the ster^ rough, i-e- 
serv^ master had engendered in his gentle and 
pliant disciple. 

Seven or eight years must have pjissed between 
the call of Elisha and tlie romoval of his m.'ister, 
and during the whole of that time we hear nothing 

* According to Josephus (Ant. viii. 18, §7) he begun 
to prophesy immediately. 

^ The word (A. V. “ministered to him”) 

•• :t : 

is the same that is employed of Joshua. GohaKi’s 
relation to Elisha, except once, is designated by a 
difforont word, "IJIJ = “ lad ** or “ youth.'* 
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of him. But when that period hail elapsed he re- 
to become the most pnimincnt figure in 
the history of his country dunng the rest of his 
long life. In almost every respect Elisha presents 
the most complete contrast to Elijali. The copious 
collection of his sayings and doings which 01*6 
preserved in the 3rd to the 0th chapter of the 
‘2ud book of Kings, though in many iesixscts defi- 
cient in that remarkable vividnc'ss which we have 
noticed in the iwords of Elijah, is yet full of 
testimonies to this contnist. Elijah was a true 
Bedouin child of the dcsci*t. The clefts of the 
Cherith, the wild shrubs of tlie deseii, the cave at 
lloreb, the top of Carmel, were his haunts and his 
resting-places. If he enters a city, At is only to 
deliver his message of fire and be gone. Elisha, on 
the other hand, is a civilised man, an inhabitant of 
cities. He passed from the translation of his master 
to dwell A. V. “ tarry”) at Jeiicho (2 K. 

ii. 18) ; from thence he “ returned ” to f^umuia 
(ver. 2r)). At Samaiia (v. 3, vi. 32, comp. ver. 24) 
and at Dothan (^vi. 14) he seems regularly to have 
resided in a house (v. 9, 24, vl. 32, xiii. 17) with 
“doors*' and “windows," in familiar intercoui'sc 
with the sons of the piop}iefs, with the eldei*s 
(vi. 32), with the lady of JShuiiem, the genend of 
I )amascus, the king of Israel. Over the king and the 
“ captiun of the host " he seems to have possessed 
some special iiifluonee, capible of being turned to 
inatciial ailvanUige if desiied (2 K. iv. 13). And 
as with his manners so with his appearance. The 
toueln's of tin* uairativc are very slight, but wc can 
gather that his dress was the ordinary garment of au 
Israelite, the bofjeJt probably similar in form to the 
long (ihbeijcii of the imKieru Syrians (2 K. ii. 12), 
that his hair was worn triiiiiiied liehiiid, in contrast 
to the dis^)rd(>ied locks of Elijah (ii. 2^, a.s explained 
below;, and that he used a walking-stall' (iv. 29) 
of the kind ordinarily carried by grave or aged 
citizens (Zech. viii. 4), What use he made of the 
rough mantle of Elijah, which came into his pos- 
session at their parting, does not anywhere appear, 
but there is no hint of his ever having worn it. 

If from these external pccnliaiities wc turn to 
the mteiiiid chaiactcristics of the two, and to the 
icsults which they produced on their contemporaries, 
the diHerenecs which they present are highly in- 
structive. Elijah was emphatically a destroyer. 
His mission wfus to slay and to demolish whatever 
opposed or interfered with the rights of Jehovah, 
the Loixi of flosts. 'liie nation hiwi adopted a god^ 
ol‘ power ami force, and they weie shown that he 
wjis feebleness itself coiniaired with Ihe God whom 
they had forsaken. Bft after Elijah the destroyer 
comes lilisha the healer. “ There shall not be dew 
nor rain these years" is the proclamation of the 
one. “ There shall not be from theiua any deai-th 
»)r bin-eu land ’* is the first miiwclc of the other. 
VViiat iijay have been the dispasftiuii of Elijah when 
not engaged in tlie actual service of his mission we 
have unhappily no means of knowing. Like most 

• The ordinary meaning put upon this phrase (sec, 
for example,-J. H. Newman, of the Day^ p. 191) is 

that Elisha possessed double the power of Ehjuh. This, 
though sanctioned by the renderings of the Vulgate 
and Luther, and adopted by a long series of commen- 
tators from 8. Kphraem Syrus to Pastor Krummacher, 
would ap^Miar not to bo the real force of the words. 

'Si literally ** a mouth of two a double 
mouthful — ^is the jihrase employed In Dout. xxi. 17 
to denote the amount of a ^her's goods wliieli were 
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men of strong stem chaiactcr, he had probabl) 
allections no ies.H strong. But it is impossible to 
conceive that be was accustomed to the practice of 
that beneficence which is so stiikingly characteristic 
of Elis}i.ny and which comes out at alnfost every step 
of his career. Still more imp^&sible is it to com 
ccive him exeicising the tolerance towaids the [N‘r 
sou and the religion of foreigiieis for which Elisha is 
remarkable,- - in cominunication, for example, with 
Nsuimau or Hazael ; in the one case calming with 
a woid of ])cace the scruples of the new proselyte, 
anxious to I'ecoiicile the due homage to Himmou 
with his allegiance to Jehovah; in the other 
(^sc contemplating with tears, hut still with 
teais only, the evil which the future king of 
Syiia was to bring on his country. That Baal- 
woiship was prevalent in ImucI even after the 
cifiuls of Elijah, luid that Samaiia was its chief 
scat, we have tlic evidence of the narmtive of Jehit 
to assiiiu Us (2 K. x. 18-27), but yot not one art 
or woid ill dl.s.ipi)roval of it is rccorde*! of Elisha. 
True, he could be as zealous in his feelings and as 
cutting in hi-, woids as Elijah. “ What have I to 
do with thee?" says he to the son of Ahah — “this 
son of a murderer," as on another occasion he call^ 
him — “ What have I to do witli thee? get thee to 
the prophets of thy father and to the prophets of 
thy mother. As the Lord of hosts liveth hefoie 
whom I stind" — the very fonnula of Elijah — 
“surely were it not that I regard the presence of 
Jehoshaphat king of Judah I would not look toward 
thee nor se*' thee!" But after this expression of 
wiath he allows himself to be calmed by the music 
of ihe miiisitel, and ends by giving the three kings 
the counsel which frees them fiom their difiieulty. 
So also he smites the host of the Syrians with 
blindness, but it is merely for a temiiorary purpose ; 
and the adventure concludes by his preparing great 
])rovision tor them, and sending these enemies of 
Israel and worshipptu's ol‘ fiiJse gods back uiihaimed 
to their mastci’. 

In considering these diflerenccs the fart must not 
be lost sight of that, notwithstanding their gi eater 
extent and grcatiT detail, the notices of Elisha really 
convey n much more imperfi>ct idea of the man than 
those of Elijah. The prophets of the nation of Israel 
— ^both the predecessors of Elisha, like Samuel and 
Elijah, and hi.s successors, like Isainli and Jcremioli 
— are represented to us as preachers of righteousness, 
or champions of Jehovah against false go<ls, or 
judges and dcliverere of their (xnmtry, or counsellors 
of their sovereign in times of peril and difiieulty. 
Their minicli^ and wondeiful acts are introduced as 
means towaids th(*se ends, and arc kept in the most 
complete .subouliuation thereto. But with Elisha, 
as he is pictured in these narratives, the case is 
CMwnpletcly leversed. With him the miracles are 
eveiytliing, the prophet’s woik nothing. The man 
who wius for years the intimate cumpdiiion of Elijah, 
on whom Elijah’s iiKUitla descended, and wdio was 
gifted with a cloublc poition of his spirit,* appears 

the rii;ht ond token of u firstborn son. Thus the ffift 
of the “ double portion" of Elijah's spirit was W 
the legitimate conclusion of the act of adoption which 
began with the casting of the mantle at AM-meholah 
years before. This explanation is given by Grotiua 
and others. (8ee Keil ad loe.) Ewald {Oeseh, ill. 
507} gives it as nur Zweidrittpl, md auch ditwkaum 
— two-thirds, and hardly that. For a curious calcu- 
lation by 8. Peter Damianus, that Elijah performed 
1 2 miracles and Elisha 24, sec the Avta Sattetorumt 
July 20. 
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in these records chicHy as a worker of procligics, a 
predicter of future events, a revealer of secrets, and 
things happening out of sight or at a distance. 
The woiking of wondera seems to be a natural ao- 
compiiniment of false I’eligions, and we may be sure 
that the lhu\l-worship of Samai ia and Jezreel was 
not free from such arts. The story of 1 K. xxii. 
sliows that even befoi'e Elisha’s time the prophets 
hail come to be looked upon as diviners, and were 
consulted, not on questions of truth and justice, nor 
even as depositaiies of the purposes and will of the 
Di'ity, blit as able to foretell how an adventure or 
a project was likely to turn out, whether it might 
ill' eniharke<l in without personal danger or loss. 
Uut if this degradation is inherent in false worship, 
it is no less a principle in true religion to accom- 
modate itself to a state of things already existing, 
and out of the forms of the alien or the false to 
pnKluce the power of the true.^ And thus Elishq 
appeal’s to have fallen in with the habits of his 
fellow-comitiymen. He wfouglit, without reward 
mul without ceremonial, the cures and restomtions 
for which the sooth-sayei-s of Ihudzebiih at Ekron 
were consulted in vain : he w.’iriicil his sovereign 
of dangers from the Syrians which the whole foui- 
hundr^ of his prophets had not suw-eeded in pre- 
didiiig to Ahab, and thu.s in one sense wc may say 
that no loss signally tiian Elijah he vanquished the 
false gods on their own field. But still even with 
this allowance it is diiTicult to help believing that 
the anecdotes of his life (if the word may lie per- 
mitted, for wc cannot be said to possess his bio- 
graphy) were thrown into their present slinjie at 
a later pei ioc4 the idea of a prophet had be«i 
lowei’oil from its ancient elevation to the level of a 
mei-e worker of wondors. A biographer who. held this 
lower idea of a prophet’s function would regard the 
higher duties above alluded to as comparatively 
unworthy of notice, and would omit all mention 
of them accordingly. In the culogium of Elisha 
contained in the catalogue of worthies of Ecclus. 
xlviii. 1*2-14 — the only later mention of him save 
the passing allusion of Luke iv. 27 — this view is 
more strongly bi’oiight out than in the eai’Iier nar- 
rative; — “ Whii.st'he lived, he was not moved by 
the presence of any prince, neither could any bring 
him into subjection. No woid could ovoreomc him, 
and atl(»r his ilcath his body prophesied. He did 
wonders in Ids life, and at his death were his works 
marvellous.” 

But there are other considerations from which 
the incompleteness of these recoids of Elisha may 
b«* infen ed: — (I.) The ahsencx* of marks by which 
to detenninc the dates of the various occuiTcuces. 
The “king of Israel” is continually mentioned, 
blit we are left to infer what king is iiitcudeil 
(2 K. v. 5, 6, 7, &c., vi. 8, 9, 21, 26, vii. 2, viii. 
!f, 5, 6, &c.). This is the case even in the stoi’y 
of the important events of Naaman’s cure, aiul the 
capture of the Syiian host at Dothan. The only 
exceptions are iii. 12 (comp. C), and the nnriativc 

' See Stanley’s Sermons, p. 320. 

X The figures given above are arrived at as 
follows ! — 


Ahab’s reign arier Elisha’s call, say 

4 

years 

Ahaziah’s do 

2 


Joram’s do 

12 


Jehu’s do 

28 


Jehoahae’s do 

ir 


Joosh, before Elisha’s death, say . . 

2 

** 
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of the visit of Jehotvsh (xiii. 14, &c.), but this 
latter story is itself a proof of the disarrangement 
of tlu^ recoi-ds, occurring as it does after the men- 
tion of the deatli of Jehoash (ver. 13), and being 
followed by an account of occurrences in the reign 
of Jehoahaz his lather (ver. 22, 23). (2.) The 
absence of chronological sequence in the iiairatives. 
i The story of the i^ihunamniite embraces a lengthened 
; period, from before the birth of the child till he was 
some yeai's old. Gehazi’s familial' communication with 
the king, and therefore tiie story whii'h pi'eccdes it 
(viii. 1, 2), must have occuri-cd before he was sti’uck 
with leprosy, thougJi placed long alter the relation 
of that event (v. 27). (3.) The different stories 
are not connected by the foim of words usually 
employed in the consecutive iianative of these 
books. (Sic Koil, Ainr/s, 348, wheie other indi- 
cations will lie found.) 

With this ])reface we pass to the consideration of 
the several occunenccs preservcil to us in the life 
I of the prophet. 

The call of Elisha seems to have taken place 
about four years bt'fore the death of Ahab. He 
died in the reign of .loiush, the grandson of Jehu. 
This embraix'H a piu’ioil of not less than 6b yeais, 
for certainly r>5 of which he held the olliic of 
“ prophet in Israel ” (2 K. v. 8).* 

1. After the deiMirture of his master, Elislia re- 

turned to dwell at Jericho (2 K. ii. 18). ’fhe 
town had been lately rebuilt (1 K. xvi. 34), and 
was the residence of a body of the “ sons of the 
prophets ” (2 K. ii. b, 15). No one who has visiliil 
the site of .len'cho can forget how prominent a 
feature in the scene are tlie two perennial springs 
which, rising at the !»ise of the steep hills of Qiia- 
nuitaiiia behind the town, send their streams across 
the plain towaids the Jordan, scattering, even at 
the hottest seiuson, the richest and most grateful 
vegetation over what would othenvise be a bare 
tract of sandy soil. At the time, in qin’stion pirt 
at least of this charm was wanting. One of tho 
springs was noxioins — ^had some properties wliieh 
rendered it 'unfit for di inking, and also prejudicial 
to the laud (ii. 19, A. V. “naught”). 

At tho request of the men of Jericho Elisha 
remedied this evil. He took salt in a new vessel, 
and cost it info the water at its source in the name 
of Jchovidi. From the time of Josephus (ff. J, iv. 
8, §3) to the present (^aewulf. Mod. Trav. 17 ; 
Mandevillc; Maundrell; Rob. i. 554, 5), the tradi- 
tion of tho cure has been attached to tlie large spring 
N.W, of the present town, and which now beara, 
probably in reference to sodfc later event, the name 
of Ain csSuUdn.^ 

2. Wc next meet with Elisha at Bethel, in 
the heart of the country, on his way from Jericho 
to Mount Carmel (2 K. ii. 23). His last visit 
had been made in company with Elijah on their 
road down to the Jordan (ii. 2). Sons of tlie 
prophets resided there, but still it was the sent of 

Out of the above Elijah lived probably 9 years ; tho 
4 of Ahab, the 2 of Ahaziah, and say 3 of Joram : 
which leaves 5G years from the ascent of Elijah to the 
death of Elisha. 

Hebr. ; A. V. generally “ dwelt,” but here 
** tarried.” " 

* This, or Ain in tlie same neighbourhood, 
is probably the spring intended by Scott in the opening 
chapter of the Talisman, under the name of tho “ Dia- 
mond of the Desert.” Rut his knowledge of tho topo- 
graphy Is evidently mos^iutietfeet. 
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the oalf-worship, and therefore a prophet of Jehovah 
might expect tq meet with insult, especially if not 
so well known and so formidable as Elijah. The 
i*oad to the town winds up the defile of the Wady 
Suweinitf under the hill which still hears what in 
all piobiibility are the ruins of Ai, and which, even 
now ictainmg some trees, was at that date shaded 
by a forest, thick, and the haunt of savage animals.^ 
Hei-e the boys of the town were clustered, waiting, 
as they still wait at the entrance of the villages of 
Palestine, for the cluuice passer-by. In the short- 
trimmed locks of Elisha, how were they to recog- 
nise the successor of the prophet, with whose shaggy 
hair sticaming ovci* his slioulders they wci'e all 
liimiliar? 8o with the license of the Eastem 
children they scotV at the new comer as he walks 
by — “ Go up,“ rouudliesid 1 go up, roundlicad !** 
For once Elislui assumid the stermiess of his master. 
He tui ned upon them and curst^il them in the name 
of .lohuvaii, and we all know the catastrophe which 
followed, 'fhe destruction of these children has 
been always felt to be a diiliculty. It is so cntii-ely 
different from anything elsewhere recorded of Elisha 
-"the one exception of sevewty in a life of mildness 
an<l lieneficence — that it is perhaps allowable to con- 
clude that some circumstances have been omitted 
in fhe narnitive, or that some expretision has Jost 
its spiHiial force, which would have explained and 
justified the apparent disproportion of the punish- 
ment to the- offence. 

3. Elisha extricates Jehoram king of Ismid, and 

the kings of Jiahih and Edom, from their difHculty 
in the ciiniptign against Moab, arising from want 
rf wafer (in. The revolt of Uloab occurred 

veiy shortly after the death of Ahab (iii. 5, comp, 
i. 1 ), and the cjunpaigu followed immediat<‘ly — “ the 
same day ’* (iii. 0 ; A. V. ** time **), The prophet 
was with the anny ; according to Josephus {Ant, 
ix. §1), he “happened to be in a tent {trvx^ 
Karco’icijvwo'KcGs) outside the camp of Ismel.** 
Joram he refuses to hear except out of respwt for 
Jehoshaphat the seiwant of the true God ; but a 
minstrel is brought, and at the sound of music the 
hiiiid of Jehovah comes u])on him, :uid he pi'edicte 
a fall of rain, and sidvises a mode of procedure in 
connexion therowith which resiilte in the complete 
discomfiture of Moab. This incident probably took 
place at the S.E. end •of the Dead iSea. 

4. The widow of one of the sons of the prophets 
—according to Josephus, of Obadiah, the steward of 
Ahab — is in de"bt, and her two sons are about to be 
tiikeii from her and sold as slaves. She Inis no pro- 
prty blit a pot of oil. This Elisha causes (in his 
absence, iv. 5) to multiply, until the wid<»w has 
filled with it all the vessels which she could borrow. 
No invocation of Jehovah is mentioned, nor any 
pljujt* or date of the miracle. 

6. The next occurrence is at f$hunem and Mount 
Garmel (iv. 8-37). The story divides itself Into 
two parts, sepoi-ated from each other by several 

The “lion” and the “bear” arc mentioned as 
not uncommon by Amos (v. 19), who resided certainly 
for some time in the neighbourhood of Bethel (see 
vii. 10 ; also iv. 4 ; v. 5, C). The word used for the 
“forest” is ya?ar, implying a denser growth 
than chort^ahf more properly a “wood” (Stanley, 
App. §73). 

“ nby, “ go up,” can hardly, os Abarbanel would 
have it, be a scoff at the recent ascenf of Elijah. The 
word rendered above by “roundhead” (mp) is a 
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years, (a.) Elisha, probably on his way between 
Oarmel and the Joi^n valley, calls accideiitelly at 
Nhuncm, now Solam, a village on the southern 
slops of Jebcl ed ihihy^ the little Hennon of 
modern travellers. Here he is hospitably enter- 
tained by a woman of substance, apparontly at that 
time ignorant of the character of her guest. There 
is no occasion here to quote tlie details of this 
charming narrative, or the manner in which, as a 
recompense for her care of the I'rophet, she was 
saved from that childless condition which was 
esteemed so great a calamity by every Jewish wife, 
and prmitt^ to “ embrace a son.*' 

(/>.) An interval has elapsed of several years. 
'The l^y is now old enough to accompny his lather 
to the corn-field, where the luirvcst is proceeding. 
Tho fierce rays of the moniing sun are too pweriul 
for him, and he is carried home to his mother only 
to die at noon. She says nothing of their loss to 
her husband, but depositing her child on tlic bed 
of the rami of God, at once starts in quest of him 
to Mount Carmel. The distance is fifteen or six- 
teen miles, at least four hours’ ride ; but she is 
mounted on fhe bast ass " in the stable, and she docs 
not slacken rein. Elisha is on one of the heights of 
Canncl cummaiiditig the road (o Shunem, and 
from his psition opposite to her (^3319) he r<KX>g- 
niscs in the distance the figure of the regular 
attendant at the sei vices which he holds hcie at 
“ new moon ami sabbath " (comp, vor, ‘^3). He 
sends Geha&i down to meet her, and inquire the 
reason of her unexpected visit. But her distress is 
for the ear of the master, and not of the servant, 
and she presses on till she comes tip to the place 
where Elisha himself is stationed,*' then throwing 
hcnself down in her emotion she clasps him by the 
feet. Misinterpreting this actiom or prhaps with 
an asi'etic feeling of the uuholiness of a woman, 
Gehazi attempts to thrust her away. But the 
prophet is too profound a student of human nature 
to dlow this — “ Let her alone, for her soul is vexetl 
within he# and Jehovah hath hid it from me, and 
hath not told pie.*' “ And she said *’ — with the 
enigmatical fbnn of Oriciital speech — “ did I desire 
a son of my loitl? did I not say do not dweive 
me ? ** No explanation is needed to tell Elisha the 
exact state of the case. . The heat of the season will 
allow of no delay in taking the nocessaiy step, 

I and Gehazi is at once desptched to run back to 
Shunem witli the utmost speed.v He takes the 
prophet’s walkmg-staff in his hand which he is to 
lay on the face of the child. The mother and 
Elisha follow in haste. Before they reach the vil- 
lage the sun of that long, anxious, summer after- 
noon must have set. Gehazi meets them on the 
load, but he has no reassuring repoit to give, the 
placing of the staff on the face of the dead boy had 
called forth no sign of life. Then Elisha enters the 
house, goes up to his own chamber, “ and he shut 
the door on them twain, and praye I unto Jehovah.” 


peculiar Hebrew term for shortness of hair at tho 
buck of the head, us diatiuguishcd'fi'om MSI, bald in 
front ; A. V. “ forehcad-buld.” This is due to Kuald 
(iii. 512). 

■ priNH =r “the she-ass.” Shc-asses More, aiul 
still arc, most esteemed in the East. 

• The A. V. In iv. 27, perversely renders inn, 
“the mount,” by “the hill,” thus obscuring the 
cfmncxion with ver. 25, ** Mount Carmel.” 

9 ** Gird up ih> loins and go." 
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It viixi wlmt Elijah had done on a similar occasion, 
and in this imd his subsi'iiuont procmliii^ Elisha 
was pi'olKihly following a method which lie liad 
heard of tumi his master. The child is restored to 
life, the mother is called in, and again falls at the 
f<‘et of the jTophet, though with what diflercnt 
emotions — “ and she took up her son and went 
out.’* 

There is iiothing.in the narrative to fix its date 
with i-efoieiice to other events. We here liist 
encounter (iehazi the “seiTant** of the man of 
(lod.** It must of course have occurred before the 
events of viii. 1*6, and theiefore before the cuic 
of Niiainan, when Ciclia/i became a leper. 

6. The sc-one now changes to Oilgal, appirently at 

a time whcMi Elisha was lesiding theio (iv. :18-41). 
The sons of the proplicts are sitting round hfm. It 
is a time of tamine, possibly the same seven years* 
scarcity which is mentioned inviii. 1,2, and during 
which the 8hunammite womsm of the pivceding 
story inigiate:! to the Piiilistine countiy. The food 
of the party must consist of any heibs that can be 
found. The great caldran is put on at the com- 
mand of Elisha, and one of the company brings his 
blanket V.) full of such 

wild vegetables as he has collechnl, and empties it 
into the pottage. But no sooner liave they begun 
their meal than the taste betrays tlie presence of 
some noxious herb,' and they cry out, ** theie is 
death ii^ the pot, oh man of (i(Mn’* /n this case 
the cure was cfiectefl by meal which Elisha cast into 
tlie stew, in the caldion. Here again there is no 
invocation of the name of Jehovah. 

7. (iv. 42-44). This; in all probability belongs 
to the Mime time, and also to the same place as 
the pn'ceding. A man from Baid-shalislui brings 
the mail of Cod 9 present of the first-fruits, whii^ 
under the law (Num. xviii, 8, 12, Deut. xviii. 8, 4) 
were the pei’quisite of the ministei’s of the .sanctuary 
— 20 loaves of the new hirley, and some delicacy, 
the exact nature of which is disputeti^but which 
seems most likely to have been roasted ears of corn 
not fully ripe,* hi ought with care in a sack or bag.* 
This moderate provision is by the woitl of Jehovah 
rcndei'ed more than suilicient for u hundred men. 

This is one of the instances in which Elislia is 
the first to anticipate in some measure tlie inuncles 
of Christ. 

The mention of Baal-shalisha gives gi'eat support 
to the supposition that the Gilgal mentioned here 
(ver. 38) as being fuHjueiited by the sons of the 
prophets, and theiefore the same place with that 
in li. 1, was not that near Jericho ; since Baal* 
shalisha or Bcth-shalisha is fixed by Eusebius at 


•* *. e. the lad or youih, a totally different 

tenn to that by which the relation of Elisha to Elijah 
is dcsifcnatcd— SCO above ; though the latter is also 
occasionally applied to Gcha/i. 

* For a full discussion of the nature of this herb 
sec the article “ I’akyoth ” by the late Dr. Forbes Royle 
in Kitto^s Cyclop. One kind of small gourd has re- 
ceived the name Oueumit prophetarum in allusion to 
this circumstance ; but Dr. R. inclines to favour 
C. colocynthiCf the colocynth, or Momordica elateriuntt 
the squirting cucumber. This is surely impossible. 

' The Hebrew expression seems to be ellip- 

tical for *3 (Lev. li, 14 ; A. V. “ green cars of 
corn”). The same ellipsis occurs in Lev. xxiii. H 
( A. V. “ gi'een ears ”) . The old Hebrew interpretation 
IS tender and fresh ears.” Gcsciiius (7%cs. 713) 
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fiftoen Roman miles north of Lydda, the very posi- 
tion in which wc still find the name of Gilgal 
lingering as Jiljilich. [Gilgal.] 

8. The simple recoi-da of these domestic incidents 
amongst the sons of the prophets are now inter- 
rupt!^ by ail occurrence of a more important dia- 
meter (v. T-27). 

The diii'f captain of the aimy of Syria, to whom 
his country was indebted for sonic sigmU success," 
was alilicled with leprosy, and that in its must 
malignant forai, the white variety (v. 27). lii 
Isi’ael this would have disqualiiieil him from all 
employment and all iiitercoui'se (2 K. xv. 5 ; 2 
Ohr. xxvi. 20, 21). But in Syria no such practice 
appears to have prevailed ; Niuitnau was still a 
** great man with his master,’* “ a man of counte- 
njiDce.’* One of the members of his establishment 
is an Jsmelitu girl, kUliia]i])ed by the marauders" 
of Syria in one of their luiays over tlie Ixu-dcr, and 
she firings into that Syrian hoiiM-hold the fame of 
the name and skill of Eli.sha. “The prephet in 
Samaria,” who had niisjnl the dead, would, if 
brought face to face ” ^ witli the patient, have 
no dilliculty in curing even this dieadful leprosy. 
The news is connmi idea ted by N:i:iman hinuself^ 
to the king. Benhadad had } et to learn the posi- 
tiqp and character of Elisha. He writes to the 
king of Isiael a letter very cliaracteiistic of a 
military prince, and cui-iou.sly refailliiig words 
utterel by luiother military man in reference to 
the cure of his sick servant many reiitiirieh later — 
** I say to tliis one, go, and he goetli, and to 
servant do this, mul ho doetli it.” “And now*’ 
— so ran Benhadad’s letter after the usual com* 
plimentary introduction had probably opened the 
communication — “ and now, when this letter is 
come unto thee, behold I have .st'tit Nnanian, my 
slave, to thee, that tliou niayest recover him ol 
his leprosy.” With this letter, and with a pitiseiit, 
in which the ricli fabrics," for which Damascus has 
been always in modern times so tamous, foim a 
conspicuous feature, and with a full retinue of 
attendants (13, 15, 23), Ntuunan pi-oceeds to 
^^ammln. The king of Israel — his name is not 
given, but it was probably Jonun — is dismayed at 
the communication, lie has but one idea, doubt- 
less the result of too frequent exjierience — “ Consider 
how this man seeketh a qimiTel against me I” 
The occurrence soon reac'hes the eare of tlie prophet, 
and with a ceiiain dignity he “ sends ** to the king — 
“ Let him come to me, and he shall know that there 
is a prophet in Israel.’* To the house of Elisha 
Naamaii goes with his whole cavalcade, the “ homes 
mid chariot” of the Syrian general fixing themselves 
particularly in the mind of the chronicler. Elisha 


makes it out to be grains or grits. The passage in Lev. 
ii. 14, compared with the common practice of the East 
in the present day, suggests the meaning given above. 

‘ I’S’v ; LXX. mjpa. The word occurs only here. 
The meauiug given above is recognized by the ma- 
jority of the versions and by Gesenius, and is stated in 
the margin of A. Y. 

* The tradition of the Jews is that it was Naaniun 
who killed Aliab {Midranh Tehillimf p. 29 6, on Fs. 
IxxviU). 

■ Uebr. »• «• plunderers, always for irre- 

gular parties of marauders. 

y So the Hebrew. A. V. “ with.” 

■ A. V. “ one went in ” Is quite gratuitous. 

■ The word used is -= a dress of cereiuony. 
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still ke^ps in the bnckground, and while Nnatnan ' 
stands at the doorway, coutents him.seli' with send- 
ing out a messenger with the simple diiection to 
biithe seven times in the Jonlan. The independent 
behaviour of the prophet, and the simplicity of tlie 
prescription — not only devoid of any oereraonial, 
hut absolutely insulting to the native of a city 
wliich bo:ii>tcd,as it still boiists, of the Riiest watci- 
supply of any city of the liast, all combined to 
enrage Naammi. His slaves, however, knew how 
to deal with the quick but not ungenerous temiter 
of tlieir master, and tlie result is that he goes down 
to the Jordan and dips himself soreii times, and 
his flesh came again like the flesh of a little child, 
luid he was clean.’* His lii*ht business after his 
euro is to tha^ his benefactor. He rctuiiis with 
his whole ft^wiug i. c. **hos^” or 

“ iMinp”), and this time he will not be denied the 
proseiK'x; of lillisiia, but making his way in, and 
standing before him, he gratefully acknowledges 
the power of the God of Israel, and entreats him to 
iV'(*ept the prosent Whicli he has brought from 
Damascus. But Klisha is firm, and r^tiibos the 
otler, though repeated with the strongest udjumtiuu. 
Niuimaii, having adopted Jehovah as his God, begs 
to be allowed to take away some of the earth of 
Ills tavoincd coiintiy, of which to make an altar. 
lb‘ then consults Klisha on a dilhculty which he 
foiesec*^. How is he, a servant of Jehovah, to act 
when he accompanies the king to the temple of the 
Syrian god Kimmon? He must bow before the 
g<Hl ; wi 1 1 J ehovah i>anion this disloyalty ? Elisha* s 
answer is ** Go in p(‘ace,” aud with this farewell 
the caravan moves off. But Gehazi, the attendant 
of ivlisha, cannot allow such tre}Lsiu*es thus to 
«wai)e him. ** As Jehovah liveth’* — an expres.sion, 
ill the lii® of this vulgar Israelite, exactly equiva- 
lent to the olWepcated Wallah — ** by God ” — of 
the modem Arabs, “ I will run ailer this Syrian 
.and take somewhat of him.” So he trames a 
story by which the generous Naaman is maile to 
send back with h ini to Elisha’s house a cou&idcmble 
present in money mid clothes. He then went in 
and stood before his master as if nothing had 
happened. But tlie prophet was not to be so 
d«*ci*ived. His heart liad gone after his servant 
through the whole transaction, even to its minutest 
details, and he visits Gehazi with the tremendous 
pnniMhraent of the lepixisy, from which he has just 
,^'elieved Naaman. 

This em’e of leprosy — the only one wltich he 
oflected (Luke iv. 27) — ^is a second miracle in which 
Elisha, and Elisha only, anticipated our Lord.^ 

The date of the transaction must have been at 
least seven ycai's after the raising of the Shunammite’s 
sou. This is evident from a cotn()arison of viii. 4, 
with 1, 2, 3. Gebazi’s familiar conversation with 
the king must have taken place before ho was a 

ll*|M*P. 

9. (vi. 1-7). We now return to the sons of the pro- 
phets, but this time the scene appears to be clmugcd, 
and is probably at Jericho, and during the residence 
of Elisha there. Whether from the increase of the 
scholara consequent on the estimation in which the 

The case of Miriam (Num. xii. 10-15) is different. 
Ilumnn agency appears to have done nething towards 
her cure. 

• So the Hebrew, 

** The Hebrew word lip occurs only once besides 
this place. exact force is not clear, but the LXX. 
render it iii/mtre’, « he pinched off.” 
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master was held, or from some other cause, their 
habitation had Income too small— the place in 
which we sit before thee is too narrow fl>r us.” 
They will therefore move to the close neighbour- 
hood of the Jordan, and cutting down la'ams — 
each man one, as with curious minuteness the text 
relates — make there a new dweiling*place. Why 
JonLui was selected is not appimit. Possibly 
for its (lihiance from the distractions of Jericho — 
possibly the ^pot was one sanctified by the crossing 
of Israel with the ark, or of Elijah, only a few 
years before. Urged by his disciples the man of God 
consents to accompany them. When they remih 
the Jordan, descending to the level of the stream, 
they commence felling the trees ® of the dense 
belt of wood ill immediate contact with the water. 
|]JordAn.] As one of them' was cutting at a tree 
overliangitig the stream, the iron of his axe (a bor- 
rowed toid) flew ofl'.aiid sank into tlie water. His 
cry soon brought the man of God to his aid. The 
sti'eain of the Jonlan is deep up to the very bank, 
especially when the water is so low as to leave the 
wood dry, and is moieoA’^er so turbid that search 
would be useless. But the place at which the lost 
axe entered the water is shown to Elisha; he 
breaks oil a stick and casts it into the stream, and 
the iron appears on the surface, and is recovered by 
its possessor. No appeal to Jehovah is rccordi^ 
here. 

10. (vi . 8-23) . El isha is now residing at Dothan, 
halfway on the road between Samaiia and Jezieel. 
The incursions of the Syrian raaiaiiding bonds® 
(comp. V. 2) still continue: but apparently with 
greater boldness, and pushed even into places which 
the king of Israel is accustomed to frequent.^ But 
their tnanoiuvres are not hid from the man of God, 
Olid by hii^ warnings he saves the king ** not once 
nor twice.” So baffled were the Syiians by these 
repeated failures, ns to make their king siisixH't 
treachery in his own camp. But the true explana- 
tion is given by one of his ovm jieople — jwssibly one 
of those wlio had witnessed the cure wrought on 
Naaman, and could conceive no power too gi-eat to 
ascribe to so gifted a pei’son : ” Elisha, the prophet 
^n Isiuel, tclletli the king of Israel the woitls that 
thou sp^est in^y b^-cliambcr.” So poweiful 
a magiciiui mus*be seized without delay,. and a 
strong paity with chariots is dcspsitched to effect 
his ciiptiire; Tliey march by night, and before 
morning take up their station round tlie base of th^ 
eminence on which tho ruins uf Dothan still stand. 
Elisha’s servant — not Gehazi, but aptsircntly a new 
coiner, unacquainted with the powers of his master 
— ^is the lirst to discover the danger. But Blisha 
remains unmoved by his feara ; and at his request 
the eyes of the youth are opened to behold the 
spiritual guaids which are protecting them, horses 
and chariots of lire tilling the whole of the mountain. 
But this is not enough. Elisha again prays to Je- 
hovah, and the Avhole of the Syrian warriors ore 
stnick blind. He then di^scends, and offera to lead 
them to tlie pei-son and the place which they seek. 
He conducts them to Samaria. There, at the prayer 
of the prophet, their sight is restored, and they And 

® always with the force of irregular 

ravaging. *8ee ver. 23. 

* The expression is peculiar — “ beware thou puss 
not by such a place.” Josephus (lx. 4, §3) says that 
the king was obliged to give up hunting in conse- 
quence. 
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themselves not in a retired country village, but in 
the midst of the capital of Israel, and in the pi*c- 
scnce of the king and his troofe. His enemies &ua 
completely in his grasp, the king of Israel is eager 
to destroy them. “ Shall I slay? shall I slay, my 
father?” But tlie end of Elisha has been answer^ 
when he has shown the Syrians how futile are all 
their attempts against his superior power. “ Thou 
sholt not slay. Thou mayests slay those whom 
thou hast taken captive in hiwful tight, but not 
these: feed them, and send them away to their 
master.*' Alter such a repulse it is not surprising 
that the marauding forays of the Syrian troops 
ceased. 

11. (vi.24 — vii. 2). But the king of Syria could 
not rest under such disliouour. He abtuidoiis his 
marauding system, and gathers a regular amiy, 
with which he lays siege to Samaiua. The awful 
oxti-emities to which the inhabitants of the place 
were diiven need not here be recalled. Kous^ by 
an encounter with an incident more ghastly than 
all, and which remained without parallel in Jewish 
recoixls till the unspetikablc hon-ors of the last days 
of Jerusalem (Joseph. B. J. v. 10, §.‘i ; 13, §7,&c.), 
the king vents his wrath on the piophet, probably 
as having by his share in tlie last trausactiou,** or in 
some other way not I'eoorded, provoked the invasion ; 
possibly actuated by the spite with which a weak l)ad 
man in dilKculty often regards one better and stronger 
than himself. The kings name is not stated in the 
Bible, but there can bb no doubt that Josephus is 
correct in giving it as Joram ; and in keeping with 
this is his employment of the same oath which his 
mother Jezebel used on an occasion not dissimilar 
(IK. xix, 2), ** God do so to me and more also, if 
the head of Elisha the soii,of fcihaphat sliall stand on 
him this day.*' No stxmcr is the word out of the 
king’s mouth than his emissary stalls to execute 
the sentence. Elisha is in his house, and round him 
arc seated the elders of Samaria, doubtless receiving 
some word of comfur^ or guidance in their sore 
’:alatnity. He receives a miraculous iiitiination of 
the danger. Ere the messenger cOuld reach the 
house, he said to his companions, ** Sec how this 
son of a niuixlerer ‘ hath sent to take aw^ my 
head ! Shut the door, and keep him from ent&’ing; 
even now I hear the sound offtis master’s feet 
behind'him, hastening to stiy the result of his rash 
exclamation !” As he says the words the mes- 
senger an ives at the door, followed immediately, as 
Ihe prophet had predicted, by the king and by one 
of his oflirei-s, the loid on whose hand he leaned. 
What follows is very graphic. The king’s hereditary 
love §f Bsiiil bursts forth, and he cries, ** This evil 
is fiom Jeliovah,” the ancient enemy of my house, 
“ why should I wait for Jehovah any longer?” To 
this Elisha ouswera: ** Heai' the woixl of Jehovah” 
— He who has sent famine can also send plenty — 
** to-morrow at this time slioll a measure of Hne 
flour be sold for a shekel, and two measures of 
barley for a shekel, in the gate of this very city,” 

■ This interpretation is that of the Targnm, Do 
Wette, and others, and gives a better sense than 
that of tho A. Y. The original will perhaps bear 
either. 

^ Jdsophus, Ant. i\. 4, §4. 

* Surely an allusion to Ahab ( Joram’s 'father) and 
Naboth. 

^ Josephus (Ani. ix. 4, §4). 

Instances of this are frequent in the Arabian 
Nifjhta. Ibrahim Pacha, the fumoua son of Mehciuct 
AU, used to hold an open court in the garden of his 
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“ This IS folly,” says the officer: « even if Jehovah 
were to make windows in heaven and pour down 
tho provisions, it could not be.” ** It col*, it shall,” 
replies Elisha ; ** and you, you shall see it all, but 
sliall not live even to taste it.” 

12. (viii. 1-6). We now go back several years to 
an incident connected with the lady of Shunem, at 
a period antecedent to the cure of Nuaman and the 
transfer of his leprosy to Gehazi (v. I, 27). 

Elisha had been made awoie of a famine which 
Jehovah was about to bring upon the land for seven 
years; and he hod warned his fiicud the Shmuunmitc 
tlioreof t)i.‘it she might pi o vide for her safety. Ao- 
coitlingly she hod left Shunem with her family, 
and had taken refuge in the land of the Philistines, 
that is in the rich corn-growing p||^ on the sea- 
coAst of Judidi, where secure froi^want she re- 
muiutft duiiug the dearth. At the end of the seven 
years she returned to her native place, to find that 
during her absence her house with the iield-Uuid 
atUiched to it — the corn-fields of the former story — 
had been appropriated by some other person. In 
Eastern countries kings are (or were) accessible to 
the complaints of the meanest of their subjects to 
a degree inconceivable to the inhabitants of the 
Western woild.™ To the king therefore tho Slin- 
nammite had recourse, as the widow of Tekoah on 
a foimer occasion to king Ilavid (2 Sam. xiv. 4). 
And now occurred one of those rare coincidences 
which it is impossible not to asciibe to something 
more than mere chance. At the very moment 
the entrance of the woman mid her son-~clamom- 
ing, as Oriental suppliants alone clamour," for 
her home and her land — the king was listening 
to a recital by Gehazi of **all the great tilings 
which Elisha had done,” the crowning feat of all 
being Hint which he was then actually l elating 
— the restoration to life of the boy of Shunem. 
Tho woman was instantly recognized by Geba/.i. 
** My lord, O king, this is the woman and this is 
her son whom Elisha restored to life.” From her 
own mouth the king hears the repetition of the 
wonderful tale, and, whether from regard to Elisha, 
or struck by the extraordimu'y coincidence, orders 
hen., land to be restoreil, with the yalue of ail its 
piuducc during her absence. 

13. (viii. 7-15). Hitherto we have mot with 
the prophet only in his own country. We now 
find him at Damascus." He is there to cany 
out the command given to Elijah on liorcb to^ 
“ anoint Hazael to be king over Syiia.” At the 
time of his arrival Bcnhi^id was prostrate with 
his last illness. Thi^ marks the time of the 
visit as after the siege of Samaria, which was 
conducted by Benhadad in person (comp. vi. 24). 
The memory of the cure of .NnamiUi, and of tlie 
subsequent disinterestedness of the prophet, were no 
doubt still fresh in Damascus; and no sooner does 
he enter the city than the intelligence is can-ied to 
the king — “ the man of God is come hither.” The 
king’s first desire is naturally to ascertain his own 

palace at Akka (Aero), for complaintB of all kinds and 
from all dosses. 

“ pyV (A. V. “cry”); a word denoting gi*cat 
veheiqcnce. 

* The traditional spot of his residence on this occa- 
sion is shown in the synagogue at Johar {X Hobah), 
a Tillage about 2 miles £. of Damascus. The same 
village, if not the same building, also contains tho 
cave in which Elijah was fed by ravens and the tomb 
ofUchazi (Stanley, 412 ; duaresmius, — **vana 

et tnrndaeia Hehraeorum ”). 
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fate; and Ilazael, who appears to hare succeeded 
Naaman, is commissioned to be the bearer of a pre- 
.sent to tlio prophet, and to ask the question on the 
part of his master, “ Shall 1 recover of this disease ?” 
The present is one of royal <Hmcnsions ; a caravan 
of 40 camels,P laden with the riehes and luxuries 
which that wealthy city could alone furnish. The 
terms of Hasael’s address show the respect in whidi 
the prophet was held even in this foreign and hostile 
country. They aie identical with those in which 
Naaman was addressed by his slaves, and in which 
the king of Israel in a moment of the deepest ginti- 
tude and mverence had addressed Elisha himself. 

** Thu Benhadad hath sent me to thee, saying, 

* Shall I recover of this disease ?* *' The reply, 
probably ori||||dly ambiguous, is doubly uncertain 
in the prese^Pdoubtful state of the Hebrew text ; 
but the general conclusion was unmistakeable : — 

** Jehovah hath showed me that he shall surely die.** 
But this was not all that had been revealed to the 
prophet. If Benhadad died, who would be king in 
iiis stCiid but the man who now stood before him ? 
'fhe prospect was one which drew forth the tears 
of the man of God. This man was no I'ash and 
inipnident leader, who could be biifflcd and de- 
(xdved iis Beuliadad had so often been. Behind that 
“stead last*’ imjxiiiuti’able countenance was a steady 
(X)Ui'age iuid a persistent resolution, in which Elisha 
could not but foresee the greatest danger to bis 
conntiy. Here was a man who, give him but the 
power, would “oppress** and “cut Israel short,** 
would “ thresh Gilead with thi'eshing instruments of 
iioii,’’ and “ make them like the dust by threshing** 
as no former king of Syna had done, and that at a 
time when the prophet would be no longer alive to 
warn and to advise. At Uaxacl’s lequest Elisha 
confesses the reason of his h'ars. But the prospect 
is one which has no son'ow for Htusael. How such 
a career presented itself to him may be inferred from 
his answer. His only doubt is the possibility of such 
good fiirtune for one so mean. “ But what is thy 
slave,*^ dog that he is, that he should do this gi'eat 
thing?’* To which Elisha replies, “Jehovah hath 
showeci me tliat thou wilt Ikj king over Syiia.** 

Returning to the king, Hazael tells him only half 
the dark saying of the man of God — “ He told me 
that thou shouldcst surely recover.*' But that was 
the Uist day of Benhadad s life. From whose hand 
he ^»^s^^ved his death, or what were the circum- 
stances attending it, whether in the bath as has 
been recently suggesteil, we cannot tell.^ The 
general inference, in accordance with the account 
of Josephus, is that Hazael himself was the mur- 
derer, but the shitement in the text does not neces- 
sarily bear that interpretation; and, indeed, from 
the mention of HazaoFs name at the end of the 
passage, the conclusion is rather the reverse. 

14. (ix. l-XO). Two of the injunctions laid on 

V Josepbus, Ant, ix. 4, §0. 

•> The A. V., by omitting, as usual, the definite 
article before “ dog,” and by its punctuation of the 
sentence, completely misrepresents the very ohorac- 
terlstic turn of the original — given above— and also 
differs from all the versions. In the Hebrew tJie 
word « dog*» hail the force of meannetat in the A. V. 
of cruelty. For a long comment founded on the read- 
ing of the A. V., see It, Blunts Lectures on Klisha, 
P. 222, Ac. 

■ The word 133©;], A. V. “ a thick doth,” has 
been variously ounjeotured to bo a carpet, a mosquito- 
net (Michaelis), and a bath-mattress. The last is 
Ewiild*! suggestion (ill. 523, note), and, taken in oon- 
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Elijah had now been carried out; the third still 
romained. Hazael hatl b^un his attacks on Israel 
by an attempt to recover the stronghold of Ramotli- 
Gilcad (viii. 28), or Ramah, among the mountains 
on the east of Jordan. But the ibrtress was held 
by the kings of Israel and Judah in alliance, and 
though the Syrians had wounded the king of Israqi, 
they had not succeeded in capturing the place (viii. 
28, ix. 15). One of the captains of the Israelite 
army in tlie garrison was Jehu, the son of Jeho- 
shaphat, the son of Nimshi. At the time his name 
was mentioned to Elijah on Horeb he must have 
been but a youth ; now he is one of tlie boldest 
and best known of all the warriors of Israel. He 
had seal the great prophet once, when with his 
companion Bidkar he attended Ahab to take pos- 
i session of the field of Naboth, and the scene of that 
day and the words of the curse then pioiiounceil no 
subseiiuent adventure had been able to etVace (ix. 
25, 36). The time was now come for the iuliilment 
of that curse by his being anointed king over Israel. 
Elisha's personal share in the transaction was 
fined to giving directions to one of the sons of 
prophets, and the detailed consideration of the story 
will therefore be more fitly defened to another 
place.* [Jehu.] 

15. .Beyond this we have no reconl of Elisha’s 
having taken any part in the revolution of Jehu, 
or the events which followed it. He docs not 
again appear till we find him on his deathbed in 
his own house (xiii. 14-19). Joash, the grand- 
son of Jehu, is now king, and he is come to 
weep over the approaching departure of the great 
and good prophet His words are the same as 
those of Elislia when Elijah was taken away — 
“ My father I iny father I the chariot of Israel 
and the horsemen theiaiofl** But it is not a 
time for weeping. One thought fills the inind of 
both k^g and prophet. Syria is the fieroe enemy 

I who is gin^lly destroying the country, and against 
Syiia one Mai elfort must be made before the aid 
of Elisha becomes unobtainable. What was the 
exact significance of the ceremonial employed, our 
ignorance of Jewish customs does not permit us to 
know, but it was evidently symbolic. The window 
is opened towanls the hated country, the bow is 
pointed in the same diruition, and the prophet 
laying his hands on the string as if to convey force 
to the shot, “ the airow of .lehovah's deliveiaiiee, 
the an-ow of deliverance from Syria,” is discharged. 
This done, the king takes up the bundle of arrows, 
and at the command of Elisha beats them on the 
ground. But he does it with no energy, and the 
successes of Israel, which might have bwn so pro- 
longed as completely to destroy the foe, are limited 
to throe victories. 

16. (xiii. 20-22). The power of the prophet, 
however, docs not terminate with hts death. Even 

nexion with the “ water,” and with the inference to 
be drawn foom the article attached to the Hebrew 
word, is more probable than the others. Abbas 
Pacha is said to have been murdered in the same 
manner. 

As to the person who committed the murder, Ewald 
justly remarks that as a high officer of state Hazael 
would have no business in the king’s bath. Some 
suppose that Benhadad killed himself by accident, 
having laid a wet towel over his face while sleeping. 
Bee Koil, ad Ice, 

■ The connexion and the contrast between FJisha 
and Jehu are well brought out by Maurice {Prophet* 
and Binys, serm. lx.). 
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in the tomb* he restores the di‘au to life. Moabhad iiidenl when com{iare(i with those of Elijah — will 
recovered from tin* tremendous reverse inflicted on Im» found in the Acta Snnetonm. In the time of 


her by the three kings at the opening of Elisha’s 
career (2 K. iii.), and her marauding bands had 
begun again the work of depredation which Syria 
bo long pursued (2 K. v. 2, vi. 23). The text 
perhaps infew thjit the spring — that is, when the 
early crops were ripening — ^was the usual period 
for these attacks; but, bd this as it may, on the 
pi'esent occiuiion they invaded the land ** at the 
coming in of the year.’* A man was being buried 
m the cemetery which contained the sepulchre of 
Elisha. Seeing the Moabite spoileis in the distance, 
the friends of the deail man luihbiiicd to conceal his 
corpse in tlie nearest hiding-place. 'J’hey chose — 
whether by design or by acculeiit is not stiid — tlie 
tomb of the prophet, and as the Wly was ])ushcd “ 
Into the cell, which formiHl the receptacle f(>r the 
corpse in Jewish tombs, it »tmc in <‘ontncf with his 
bones. The mere touch of those hallowcHl reinaius 
wtks enough to effect that which in his lifetime had 
cost Elisha both prayem and exertions — the man 
“ revived and stood up on his feet.” Other minicles ' 
of the prophet foreshadow, as we have i*eniarked, ! 
the acts of power and goodness of our Kaviour, but 
this may be mther said to recal the marvels of a 
later period — of the early ages of the Christian 
church. It is in the story of SS. Oen’asius and 
Protasius,’^ and not in any occuri-ence in the life of 
our Lord or of the Apostles, tliat we must look for 
a parallel to the Inst recorded miracle of Elisha. 

Betbra closing this account of Elisha we must 
not omit to nodoe the parallel which he prasents to 
our Loixl— the more uecessmy ]b<*cause, unlike tlie 
resemblance between Elijah and John the Baptist, 
no attention is called to it in the New Testament. 
Some features of this likeness have already been 
spoken of.^ But it is not meraly because he healed 
a leper, raised a dead man, or increased the loaves, 
that Elisha resembled Christ, but iigbcr because 
of that loving gentle temper and kiimess of dis- 
position — chaiactei istic of him above .nil the sainU 
of the 0. T. — ever lesuly to soothe, to lieal, and to 
conciliate, which atti acted to him women and simple 
people, and ma<lo him the univeisal friend and 
** father,” not only consulted by kings and generals^ 
hut resorted to by widows and poor prophets in 
their little troubles and perplexities. We have 
spoken above of the fragmentary mature of the 
recoixls of Elisha, and of the partial conception of 
his work as a prophet which they evince. Be it so. 
For that very leoson we should tlie more gladly 
welcome those engaging traits of personal goodness 
which are so often to be found even in those 
fnigtnenis, and which give us a reflection, feeble it 
is true, but still a reflection, in the midst of the 
sternness of the Old dispensation, of the love and 
mercy of the New. 

Elisha is canonized in the Greek Churah ; his day 
is the 14th June. Under tliat date his life, and a 
collection of the few traditions couceniing him — few 

* Josephus says that Elisha had a magnificent 
fhneral /leyoAofrpcirovf, Ant. ix. 8, §0). Is 

this implied in the expression (xiii. 20), “they burled 
him ** 1 The rich man in the Gospel is also particu- 
larly said to have been “ buried ** (Luke xvi. 22) 
t. e. probably jn a style befitting his rank. 

■ The expression of the A. Y. “letdown” is founded 
on a wrong conoeption of tho nature of an Eastern 
sopnlchre, which to excavated in the vortical face of a 
rook, BO as to be entered by a door ; not sunk below the 


Jerome a “ mausoleum ” containing his remains was, 
shown at Samaria (Keland, 980). Under Julian the 
bones of Elisha wen*, taken from their receptacle and 
burnt. But not wi tlistanding this his i el ics are heard 
of subsequently, and the church of S. Apollinaris at 
liavenua still bosusts of possessing his head. The 
Oannelitcs have a special service in honour of 
Elisha. [G.] 

ELrSHAH ; *EA«r(£, ’EAeio’af ; Jo- 

seph. *EAi 0 ‘ax ; JClisa)^ .the eldest son of Javan 
(Gen. X. 4). The residence of his descendants is 
described in Kz. xxvii. 7, as tlie “isles of Elisha” 
zz maritime rcijioHs)f whenc^fe Phoenicisuis 
obtained their purple and blue (9** Josephus 
ideutifled the race of Elishah with the Acolians 
(’EAorar fi^u *E\t(raiovs iKdM<rtu, &u 
AioAeis 8^ jfvy ei<rf. Ant. i. fi, §1). His view 
is adopted by Knobel ( VWiertnfelf pp. 81 tf.) in 
pieference to the moie generally received opinion 
tliat Elisha = Elis, and in a more extended sense 
IMo|)oimosns, or even Hellas. It ceit.niiily njipeais 
coriect to tieat it as the designation of a race 
rather than of a locality ; and if Javan i epresents 
the lonians, then Elisha the Acolians, whose name 
presents considcmble similarity (AioAefr having 
possibly been AiAcif), and whose piedilection tor 
maiitiinc situations quite acooixis with tho expres- 
sion in Ezekiel. In early times the Acolians were 
settled in various paiis of Greece, ’rheshaly,Boe()tia, 
Aetolia, Locris, Elis, and Mei»scnia: fioin Greece 
they emigrated to Asia Minor, and in Ezekiel’s age 
occupied the maritime district in the N.W. of that 
countiy, named alter tliem Acolis, together with 
the islands Lesbos and Tenedos.* The purple shell- 
fish was found on this (xinst, especially at Abydus 
(Virg. Oeorg. i. 207), Phocaea (Ovid, Mctam. vi. 
9), Sigeum and Lectum (Atlienacus, iii. p. 88). 
Not much, however, can be dcducwl from this ns 
to the position of the ” isles of Eliriioh,” as tliat 
sheil-fisli was found in many paits of the Mwiitei'- 
ranean, especially on the txiast of Laconia (Paiisan. 
iii. 21,§«). [W. L. B.] 

KLISU'AMA (yO^^Ki ’EAurnfio, ’EA«r- 
a/io^, 'EAeaird, ktA.), tho name of several men. 

1. Son of Ammihud, the “ prince ** or ** caji- . 
tain” (both K'*^J) of the tribe of Ephraim in the 
Wilderness of Sinai (Num. i. 10, ii. 18, vii. 48, 

I X. 22). From the genealogy preserved in 1 Chr. vii. 
28, we find that he was grandfather to the great 
Joshua. 

2. A son of King David. One of the thhicen, 
or, accoiding to the record of Samuel, the eleven, 
sons born to him of his wives after his establish- 
ment in Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 18 ; 1 Chr. iii. 8, 
xiv. 7). 

3. (’EAurd). By this name is also given (in 
the Ilcb. text) in <1 Clir. iii. 6, another son of 

surface of the ground like our grux'cs. Tho Hebrew 
word is simply “ went,” as in the margin. 

■ Augustine’s ConfessUma (ix. §16). 

r These resemblances are drawn out, with great 
beauty, but in some instances rather fancifhlly, by 
J. 11. Newman (Sermons on Suhj, of the Day^ Elisha 
a Type of Christ, &c.). See also Rev. Isaac Williams 
(Old Teat. Charaetera), 
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the eamc fiimily, who iu the other lists is called 
Klisiiua. 

4. A descendant of Judith ; the son of Jek:uniah 
(I Chr. ii. 41). In the Jewish traditions pre- 
served by Jerome (Qu. Ilehr, on 1 Chr. ii. 41), he 
apjieai's to be idcntiHed witli 

6. The father of Nethaniah and grandfather of 
Ishinacl ** of the sewi royal,** who lived at the time 
of the great captivity (2 K. x\v. 25; Jcr. xli. 1). 

0. Scribe to King Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi. 12, 
20, 21). 

7. A priest in the time of Jehoshaphat, one of 
the iKii ty sent by that king through the cities of 
Judah, with the book of the law, to teach tlie 
people (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 

ELISH'AlhHAT 4 EAkto^xJx, 

Alex. 'EAicra^dr ; Etxsapiuit\ son of Zichri ; one 
of the “ captains of hundrmls,** whom Jchoisida the 
priest employed to collec-t the Levites and other 
piincipal people to Jerusiilcm before biiugiiig for- 
wal'd Joash (2 Chr. xxiii. 1). 

ELI'SHEBA ’EAi<ro/344; Elisa- 

belli), the wife of Aaion* (Ex. vi. 2JJ). S|k was the 
daughter of Amminadab, and sister of Nahshon the 
ciilibiin of the host of Judah (Num. ii. 3^ and her 
insirriage to Atu'on thus united the royjil Jind priestly 
tribes. [VV. A. W.] 

ELISirUA , *EA«roi;e', *E\«rd, 

Alex. 'EAnra^ ; ICtimd), tine of David’s family by 
his later wives; born atlcr his settlement in Jeru- 
salem (2 iSam. V. 1 5 ; 1 Chr. xiv. 5). In the list 
of 1 Chr. iii. 8, the name is given with a slight 
diflerciiee as Eltsiiama. 

ELrSlMUS CEXtdiri/ios ; Liasimus), 1 Esd. 
ix. 28. [Eltasiiiu.] 

ELI'U (*HA*oli = Hebr. Elihu), one of the fore- 
fatlwrs of Judith (Jud. viii. 1), and tlierctbi’e of 
the ti die of Simeon. 

ELrUD (’EAto^J, from the Heb. 
which however dow not octair, God of the Jem), 
son of Achim iu the genealogy of Christ (Matt. i. 
15), four geiieiations above Joseph. 11 is name is 
of the same formation as Abiud, and is probably 
an iudhsilion of descent from him. [A. C. H.] 

ELTZ'APUAN ; ’EAnro^dv; Elisa- 

phan). 1. A Levite, son of Uzziel, chief of the 
house of the Kohathitos at the time of the census 
in the Wilderness of Sinai (Niiin. iii. 30). His 
family wjus known and represented in the days of 
King David (1 Chr. xv. 8), and took part in the 
I'evivals of Hezekiah (2 Chr. x.\ix. 13). His name 
18 also foimd in the contracted foi-m of Elzaimian. 

2. Son of Painach ; ** prince ** (K'’^3) of the 
tribe of Zebulun, one of the men apiiointcd to assist 
Moses in apportioning the land of Canaan (Num. 
xxxiv. 25). 

EIjI'ZUB (*1^ ; *E\ur6vp ; Elisur) , son 

ofShedeur; “ prince’”'‘'(N'bj) of the tribe, and 
over the host of Renhen, at the time of the census 
in the Wilderness of 8iuai (Num. i. 5, ii. 10, vii. 
30, 36, X. 18). 

KL'KANAH (n^«; 'Vucayk ; Elcana). 
1. Son of Korali, the son of Izhar, the son of 
Kohatli, the son of Levi, according to Ex. vi. 24, 
where his brothers are represented as being Assir 
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and Abinsnph. But m 1 Chr. vi. 22, 23 (Hobr. 7, 
8) Assir, Elkmiah, and Ebiusaph are mentioned in 
the same oixler, nut as the three sons of Konih, 
bat as son, grandson, and great-grandson, lespect- 
ively ; and this seems to be undoubtedly correct. 
If so, the passage in Exodus must be uudeistAxul as 
merely giving &e families of the Korhites existing 
at the timi; the passage wius penned, which must, in 
this case, have been long subhcttucnt to Moses. In 
Num. xxvi. 58, “ the family of the Korhites ** (A. V. 
** Korathites **) is mentioned as one family. As 
regards the faet of Korah’s descendants continuing, 
it may })0 noticed tluit we are expiessly t^)Ul in 
Num. xxvi. 1 1 , that when Korah and his comiuiny 
died, “ the children of Korah died not.*’ 

2. A descendant of the above in the line of Ahi- 
moth, otlierwisc Mahath, 1 Chr. vi. 26, 35 ( Hebr. 1 1 , 
20). (See Ilcrvey, Genealogies, 210, 214, note.) 

3. Another Kohathite Levite, in the line of 
Heman the singer. He was son of Jerohain, and 
father of Samuel the illustrious Judge and Prophet 
(1 Chr. vi. 27, 34). All that is known of him is 
contained in the above notices and in 1 Sam. i. 1 , 4, 
8, 19, 21, 23,andii. 2, 20, where we leimi that he 
lived at Ihimathaim-Zophim in Mount Ephuiim, 
otherwise called Kamah; that he had two wives, 
Hannah mid Peninnah, but had no children by the 
Ibi'mcr, till the biitli of Samuel in answer to Hannah's 
])rayer. We learn also that he lived in the time of 
Eli the high-priest^ and of his sons Uophni and 
Phiiichas ; that he was a pious man who went up 
yearly from Kamathaim-Zopliim to Shiloh, in the 
tribe ot Ephraim, to woi'ship and sacritice at the 
tabernacle there ; but it docs not appear that he per- 
fotmed any sacred functions as a Levite ; a circum- 
stance quite iu accordmico with the account which 
ascrilies to I )avid the establishment of the priestly and 
Levitical couraes for the Temple sendee. He seems 
to have been a man of some wealth from the nature of 
his yeaily sacrilice which enabKtl him to give poi tioiis 
out of it to all his family, and from ihc costly oller- 
mg of thi ee bullocks made when Samuel was bi ought 
to the House of the Loiil at Shiloh. After the 
biith of Siiinuel, Elkauah and Ifaiinoh continued to 
live at Hamah (wheie Samuel afterwaixis had his 
house, 1 Sam. vii. 7), and had fliiee sons and two 
daughtera. This closes all that we know about 
Elkauah. 

4 . A Levite (I Chr. ix. 16). 

5. Another iniui of the fmnily of the Korhites who 
joined J3avid while he was at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 6). 
From the terms of ver. 2 it is doubtful whether this 
can be the well-known Levitical family of Korhites. 
Perhaps the same who allci-wards was one of the 
doorkcepera for the ark, xv. 23. 

6. An ofiicer in the hou.sehold of Ahtiz, king of 

.Judah, who was slain by Zichri^ the Kpliraimite, 
when Pekah invaded Judah. He seems to have 
been the second in command under the praefcct of 
the pdacc (2 Chr. xxviii. 7). [A. C. 11.] 

EJj'KOSH (E^^p^M), the birthplace of the pio- 
phet Nahum, hence Ci^led “ the Elkoshite,** Nah. i. 1 
(6 *EAK€(ra7or; Elcesaem), Two wjdcly difl'ering 
Jewish ti'aditioiis assign as widely diil'ercntjocalities 
to this plaice. In the time of Jerome it was be- 
lieved to exist in a small village of Galilee, ’fhe 
ruins of some old buildings were pointed out to 
tins father by his guide as the remains of tlie 
ancient Elkosh (Jerome, on Nah. i. 1). Cyril ol 
Alexandria (Comm, on Nahum) says that the 
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Tillage of Elkosh was somewhere or other in the 
country of the Jews. Pseudo Kpiphanius {de Vitis 
prophetaruTtif Op, ii. 247) places Elkosh on the 
east of tlie Jor^n, at Bcthabara (tis Biiya0dp^ 
Chron, Pasch, p. 150, Cod. B. has tls fiiira$ap^iv)t 
where he says the prophet died in peace. According 
to Schwartz {Descr. of Palestine, p. 188), the 
grave of Nahum is shown at Kefr Tanchurn, a 
village 2^ English miles north of Tiberias. But 
mediaeval ti'aditlon, perhaps for the convenience of 
the Babylonian Jews, attached the fame of the pro- 
phet’s burial place to Alkush, a village on the east 
iMUik of the Tigiis, near the monastery of Ibibbo# 
Hormiizd, and uliout two miles noHli of Mosul. 
Benjamin of Tudela (p. 53. ed. Asher) speaks of 
the synagogues of Nidium, Obadiah, and Jonah at 
Asshur, tile modem Mosul. K. Peiuchia (p. 35, 
ed. Benisch) was shown the prophet’s grave, at a 
distance pf four painsangs from that of ^ruch, the 
son of Ncriah, which wsus itself distant a mile frofci 
the tomb of Ezekiel. It is mentioned in a letter of 
Masius, quoted by Assenian {Bibl, Orient, i. 525). 
Jews from the surrounding districts make a pil- 
grimage to it at certain seasons. The synagogue 
which is built over the tomb is dcscribAl by Co- 
lonel Shiel, who visited it in his journey tlurOugh 
Kurdistan (Joum. Qeog. Soc. viii. 93). Kich evi- 
dently believed in the correctness of the tiiulition, 
considering the pilgrimage of the Jews as almost 
suihcicrit test (Kurdistan, i. 101). The tradition 
which assigns Elkosh to (lalilec is more in accord- 
aiuH^ with the internal evidence afforded by the pro- 
piiecy, Which gives no sign of having been written 
in Assyria. [W. A. W.] 

EL'LASAH ; *EWeurdp; Pontus) has 
been considered the sjime place with the Thelassar 
of 2 K. xis. 12, but this is very im- 
probable. Ellasar — the city of Arioch (Gen. xiv. 
1 ) — seems to be the Hebrew represenfcitive of the 
old Chuldaean town called in the native dialect 
Larsa or Larancha, and known to the Greeks as 
Lai'issa (Adpurtra) or {.arachon (Aapdx^u)- This 
empla(x>racnt suits the connexion with ELun and 
Shinar (Gen. xiv. 1 ) ; and the identification is 
orthognphically defensible, wheroas the other is 
not. Larsa was a town of Lower Babylonia or 
Chaldaea, situated nearly half-way between Ur 
{Mufjheir) and Erech ( Warka), on the left bjink 
of the Euphrates. It is now Sonkereh. The in- 
scriptions show it to have been one of the primitive 
capitals — of earlier date, probably, than Babylon 
itself ; and we may gather from the narrative in 
Gen. xiv. that in the time of Abraham it was the 
metropolis of a kingdom distinct from that of Shinar, 
but owning allegiance to the superior monarchy of 
Elam. Th«*it we heftr no more of it after this timo 
is owing to its al>soi*ption into Babylon, which took 
place soon afteiwonls. ^ [G. R.] 

ELM Only once roiidercd elrns in Hos. 

iv. 13. Sce^OAK. 

ELMO'DABI or 'EKpaShp, appa^ 

renuy the some as the Heb, Gen. x. 26 ; 

'EA/A"8^y LXX.), son of Er, six generations above 
ZcrubboBpl, in the genealogy of Joseph (Luke iii. 
28). J;Almo'dad.1 ^ ^0 

EUNAAM ; ’EXXoJ/a, Alex. ’EX- 

podp ^ ElnaBm), the ^tlier of Jeribai and Joshavtoh, 
two of David’s guard, according to the extended 
list in 1 Chr. zi. 46* In the LXX. the second 
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wamor is said to be the son of the first, and Elnaam 
is given as himself a member of the guard. 

ELKA'THAN ; ‘E\ymr«di’, ‘Iwfdeay. 
UMay ; ElnatAan), Y.' 'i'he maternal granl&ther 
of Jehoiachin, distinguished as ** E. of Jerusalem ” 
(2 K. xziv. 8). He is doubtless the same man with 
** Elnathan the son of Achbor,” one of tlie leading 
men in Jeiusalem in Jehoiakim’s reign (Jcr. xxvi. 
22, xxxvi. 12,25). .The variations in the LXX. 
arise from the names Elnathan, Jonathiui, and Na- 
than having the same sense, Goifs gift (Theodore). 
2 . The mime of three persons, apparently Le- 
vites, in the time of Ezra (Ezr. viii. 16). Jn 
1 Esdr. they are corrupted to Alnatiian, and Eu- 
NATAN. [W. L. B.] 

ETjON, 1. ; *E\ti)v, AiXcH/i, Alex. 

*E\<&fi‘y Elon), a Hittitc, whose daughter was one 
of Esau’s wives (Gen. xxvi. 34, xxxvi. 2). For 
the variation in tlio name of his daughter, see Ba- 
8UEMATH. 

2 . ; ’AXXi^v, Alex. *A<rptiy ; Elon), the 
second of the three sons attributed to Zebuluii 
(Giai. xlvi. 14 ; Niim. xxvi. 26) ; and the founder ot 
the fiuni^ (DDB^D) of the Elonites ('AxH). 
From this tribe ciime 

3 . Elon the (not ** a ”) Zebiilonitc (JlSx ; 
AlKdfi ; Joseph. ‘'HXui' ; Ahialon), w'ho judged 
Israel for ten ycare, and was buried in Aijiilnii in 
Zebulun (Judg. xii. 1 1, 12). The names “ Elon ” 
and ** Aijalou” in Hebrew, aie 001111 ) 081 x 1 of pre- 
cisely the same lettcra, and differ only in the vowel 
points, so that the place of Elon’s burial may have 
been originally called after him. It will be lemai ked 
tliat the Vulgate does assimilate the two. 

E'LON ; *E\(ip ; Elon)^ one of the 
towns in the bonier of the trilx> of Dan (Jo.sh. xix. 
43). To judge from the order of the list, its 
situation mu-st have been between Ajalon (Ydlo), 
and Ekron (A/Jr) ; but no town corresponding in 
name ha.s yet bf«n discovered. The name in Hi*- 
hrew .signifies a gresit oak or other sti-ong tree, and 
may therefore l)c a testimony to the wooded cha- 
lacter of the district. It is possibly the same place as 
EXON-BETH'-HANAN (IjnTl^a 'N = “oak 
of the house of grace ’EXd)V Hus Br/Beufdp, Alex, 
AlaK6p H. B.), which is named with two Danit« 
towns as foiming one of Solomon's commissariat 
districts (IK. iv. 9). For “ Betli-h.'uian ” some 
Hebrew MSS. have “Ben-hanan,” and some “and 
Beth-hanan;” the latter is followod by the Vul- 
gate. [G.] 

ELONITES, THE. Num.xxvi.26. [Elon,2.] 

ELOTH. 1 K. ix. 26; 2 Chr. vui. 17; 

xxvi. 2. [Elath.] 

ELTAAL (SjIbSk ; ’AX^ooX ; ElpAaal), a 
Bciijamitc, sou of Hushim and brotlier of Abitub 
(1 Chr. viii. 11), He was the founder of a nu- 
merous family. The' Bene-Elpaal appear to have 
lived in the ueighboui'hood of Lydda (Lod), and on 
the outposts of tbe Beujamitc hills as far as Ajalon 
(Vdlo) (viii. 12-18), near the Dauite frontier. 
Hushim was the name of the principal Danite 
fiunily. If the forefather of Elpad was the same 
person, his mention in a Benjamite genealogy is an 
evidence of an intermarriage of the two trib^. 

EL'PAIJST ’EXi^4« ; El^phakC), 

one of David’s sous in Jemsalem (1 Chr. 
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xiv. 5). In tho parallel list, 1 Chr. iii. G, the name 
iH given more fully as Eliphklkt. 

EL'TKKKHCnpn^Ki ’AAitofti, iui.1 ii 'EX- 
KtaBalfi, Alex. *EA9 ck(^‘; L'lthece), one of the cities 
in the boi’der of Ban (Jodi. xix. 44), which with its | 
“ suburbs ” was allotted to the Kohathite 

Lentes (xxi. 23). It is however omitted frem tlie 
{>andlel list of 1 Chr. vi. No trace of the name has 
yet l)eoii discovered. [O.] 

EL'TEKON i 0^icot<(*,ilox.’E\«€it^i», 

EHecm\ one of the towns of the tribe of Judah, in 
the inountsiins (Josh. xv. 59). From its mention 
in company with Haliiul and Bktii-zuu, it wtw 
probably about the middle of the country of Judah, 
3 or 4 miles noiili of Hebron ; but it has not yet 
been identified. [G.] 

EL'TOLAD 'tXfimSiS nnd ’Ep- 

GovXd, Alex. *EA0w\(£5 <md 'EAGovXdS ; FAHwUtd), 
one of the cities in the sontli of Judah (Josh. xv. 
30 1 allotted to Simeon (Josh. xix. 4) ; and in pos- 
session of that tribe until the time of Ihivid (1 Chr. 
iv. 29). It is named with Bccreheba and other 
places which we know to have been in the extreme 
south, on the border of the country ; but it has not 
yet been identified. In the passiigo of Chronicles 
above quoted, the name is given as Tolad. [G.] 

EliU'Ii (Wk ; i “EXbdX ; mot), Nch. vi. 15 ; 

1 Macc. xiv. 27. [Months.] 

ELU'ZAI ’ACo< ; Alex. *E\la)C^ ; 

lainztii), one of the wairiors of Beniamin, who 
joined Ikivid at Ziklag while he was being pumued 
by Saul (1 Chr, xii. 5). 

KTiYMAE'ANS CKKvfioioi), .Tiid. i. 6. [Ela- 

MITKS.] 


KLTMAS {E\6fjias), the Arabic name of the | 
Jewish mage or sorcerer Baijesus, who hail attached I 
himself to the proconsul of Cypru.s, Soi’gius PaiiliLS, 
n hen St. Paul visited the island (Acts xiii. G ff.). 
On his attempting to dissuade the proconsul from 
embracing the Christian faith, he wjuj struck with 
inir:iculous blindness by the Apostle. The name 
I'dy mas, “ the ^vise man,*' is fi om the same iviot jv? the 
Arabic “ Ulema." On tJie practice generally then 
prevailing, in the decay of faith, of consultingOriental 
impo.sf«irs of this kind, see Conybeare and How’son, 
Life of SL Paul, i. 177-180, 2nd ed. [H. A.] 

EL'ZABAD ; 'EAiafJp, *E\Cafi<Sd, 

Alex. 'E\cpi)9(i8 ; Klzahtd), 1. The ninth of the 
eleven Gadite hei ocs who came acims the Jordan 


to J>avid when he was iii distress in the wildcroes 
of .Tudah (I Chr. xil. 12). 

2. A Korhite Levite, son of Shemaiah and e 
the family of Obed'Cdom ; one of the doorkeepera o 
the “house of Jehovah" (I Chr, xxvi. 7). 

EL SAPHAM (IBylw ; ’EAwo^ j F4tm 

p/wn), second son of Uzziel, who was the son c 
Kohath son of Levi (Kx, vi...22). He wag thu 
rousin to Moses and Aaron, ns is distinctly stated 
Elzaplmn, assisted his brother Mishael to copy th 
unhappy Nadab and Abihu in their priestly tunic 
out ot the camp (Lev. x. 4), Tlie name is ; 
coutractod form of Klizapiian, in which, it inos 
frequently occurs, 

EMBALMING, the ])rnce8s by whic'h done 
oodles arc proso'vod from putrefaction and decsiy 


The Hebrew word 13311 (c/#d««^), employed to de- 
note this process, isconuecterl with the Arabic 


whj|h in conj. 1 signifies “ to he red,** as leather 
which ha.s bec*n tanned and in conj. 2, “ to pre- 
serve mth spices** In the 1st and 4tji conjuga- 
tions it is applied to the ripening of fruit, and tliis 
meaniDg has been assigned to the Hebrew root in 
Cant. ii. 13. In the latter {wssage, however, it 
probably ilenotes the fragrant smell of the rijx'ning 
The woixl is found in the Chaldee and Syriac 

dialects, ;uid in the latter (ch&nctto) is 


the equivalent of piypa, the confection of mjTrh 
and aloes brought by Nicodetnus (John xix. 39) 





(J 




I, 2, 4. Ot nnixl 6, 0, Z, S. Of ntoiu*. 

'I. ( >t WMal, iiiiil of onriy tiini*^brfiin* tliu IBtli il^nMty. < 
10 Ot biiint <'iirtlii>nwnu> 

The pnioiice of embalming wtis most general 
among the Kgyptmns, and it is in < ounexiou with 
this iK*ople thsit the two itistancc.s which we meet 
with in the O. T. me mentioned (Gen. 1. 2, 26). 
Of the Egyptian methoil of embalming there remain 
two minute accounts, wliieh have a general kind of 
j^'eement, thougli they dificr in details. 

IfeitKlotiis (ii. 8fi-89) describes tliivc mod<^, 
varying in complett'iicss and cxpcnsi*, and prac- 
tised by iiersons regularly titiined tti the profos- 
.sion, who were initiated into t^ie mysteries of 
the Bi-t by their imccstors. The most costly mode, 
which is estimatm by Ihodoms Siculus (i. 91) 
at a talent of silver, was saiil by the Egyptian 
priests to belong to him whose name in such a 
inattei* it was not lawful to mention, viz. Osiris. 
Tlie emlsilmcra first iemove<l jiart of the brain 
through the nostrils, by mixuis of a crooked bon, 
and destroyed the I’p.st by injecting caustic drugs. 
An incision was then made along the flank with a 
sharp Ethiopian stone, and the witolc of the inti's- 
tine.«; romovcil. The* cavity was rinsed out with 
palm-wine, and .aftei-waixls .scoured with poundnl 
prfiimes. It was then filled with pure myi*rh 
])Ounded, c.^ssia, and other aromatics, except frank- 
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iiicensu. This done, tlip hoily Wiis sewn up nn(t 
steeped in natmii lor .seventy days. When the 
seventy days wove accomplishod, the embalmei's 
washed the ooipsc and swatiieil it in banda|^ of 
linen, cut in strips and smeared with gum. ^icy 
then giive it up to the relatives of Ihc deceased, 
who provided for it a wooden case, made in the 
sliap of A man, in which the dead w.os plated, and 
de{K)sited in an erect position against the wall of 
the sepulchral Chamber. Dioilorus Siculus gives 
some |iai'ticulars of the process which uie omitted 
hy llemlotus. When the body was laid out on 
the gi-oiind for the purpose of embalming, one of the 
opcratoi-s, called the scribe (ypa/u/iareis), marked 
out the pai*t of the left flank where the incision 
was to be made. The dissector (irapatrx^tf'fVf) 
theft, with a sharp ICthiopian stone (b^k tliut, or 
Ethiopian agiite, Hawlinson, Herod, ii. 141), hastily 
cut through .as much llcsh as the law enjoined, and 
tied, pursued by curses and volleys of stones frdin 
the spectators. . When all the embalmcrs (rapix^v- 
rat) W(‘re assembled, one of them extracted the 
intestines, with the exception of the heait and 
kidneys; anotlier cleansed them one by one, ami 
rinsed them in palm-wine and perfumes. The Iwly 
was then w'alhcd with oil of ctriar, and other things 
w«)rthy of notice, for more than thirty d.ays (ac- 
coixling to some MSS. forty), and afberwanls 
sprinkled with mynh, cinnamon, mid other sub- 
stances, which possess the proiierfy not only of 
preserving the body for a long (lei iod, but also of 
communicating to it an agreeable smell. This pro- 
cess was so ctiectual that the features of the 
could be recognisei.(. It is lemaikablc that Diodorus 
omits all mention of the steopiug in natron. 







The mummy'a bend, mmii nt an open pond of llo* roinn. (Wilkinaon.) 


'fhe second mode of embalming cost about 20 
ininae. In this case no incision was made in the 
hotly, nor w'ere the intestines removed, but cedax>' 
oil was injected into the stomach by tho rectum. 
The oil was prevented from escaping, and the body 
was tl;en steeped in natran for tlie appointed number 
of days. On tlie t.ist day the oil was withdrawn, 
anti can-icd off with it the stomach and intestines in 
a state of solution, while the flesh was consumed 
by the natran, and notliing was left but the skin 
ami bones. The body in this state was returned 
to the relatives of the deceased. 

Tlie thii'd mode, which was adopted by the poorer 
classes, ahd cost but little, consisted in rinsing out 
the intestines with syrmaea, an infusion of senna 
and cassia (Pettigrew, p. 69), and steeping the body 
for the usual number of days in natriim. 

Porphyiy {Dc Ab»t. iv. io) siipplii’s an omission 
of Hei*odotus, who neglects to meiitioti what was 


done with tho intestines alb'r they wore removed 
from tlie l)ody. In the case of u p<>i'soii of n'spectr 
able rank they were place 1 in a si‘parate vi*asi*l mid 
thrown into the river. • This account is confinmil 
by Plutai-ch (Sept. Sap. Conv, c. 16). 

Although uie three modes of embalming are so 
precisely describe*! by Hei-odotus, it has been tbuiid 
impossible to classify the muiiiinios which h:i\(> 
been discovered mid ex.amined under one or other 
of these tlin-c heads. T)r. Pettigi’cw, from his own 
ohsi'rvatioiis, ranfirms the truth of Ilcrodotiis* state* 
ment that tne bmiu was removetl ihreugh the 
nostrils. But in many imtiuices, in which the body 
was caiefully preserved and elalumitely oriiaiiieiiteii, 
the brain Iiml not been removed at all ; while in 
some mummies the cavity was found to lie ^lll<^l 
with I'esinous mid bituminous matter. 

M. Houyer, in his Notice siv les Ntnbmiineincnts 
des AncteJis EgyptienSf quoted by Pettigrew, en- 
deavoured to class the mummies which he examined 
under two principal divisions, w'hich were .'igaiti 
subdivided into others. These were — I. Mummies 
with the vential incision, preserved, 1. hy biilsainic 
matter, ami 2. by natron. The firt-t of those are 
filled with a mixture of resin and m'oinatics, and 
are of an olive coloui* — the skin dry, fl'acible, and 
adhering to the bones. Others m'e lillml with 
bitumen nr asphnltiiin, and are black, the skin hard 
and shining. Those prcparinl with natu»ii aie also 
filled with resinous substances and bitumen.' 11. 
Mummies without the ventral incision, 'riiis class 
is again subdivided, according ns the bodies were, 
1. salted and filled with pisasphaltum, a coinpound 
of asphaltum and common pitch ; or 2. salted only. 
The former are supposed to have been immereed in 
the pitch when in a liquid state. 

The medicaments employed in emlwiliniiig were 
various, From a chemical analysis of the sub- 
stances found ill mummies, M. liouellc dciccteil 
three inodes of embalming — 1. with asphaltimif or 
Jew’s pitch, called also fnmral gutn, or yutn of 
mummies; 2* with a mixture of asphaltum and 
cedria, the liquor distilled fiom the cedar; .3. with 
this mixture together with some resinous and aio- 
matic ingrediwits. The j)«\vdi*re<l aromntiiM men- 
tioned by Heradotus were not mixwl with the 
hiluminous matter, but sprinkled into the cavities 
of the body. 

It docs nob appear that embalming, properly so 
called, was piactised by the Hebrews. Asa was 
laid “ in the bed which was filled with sweet odours 
and divera kinds of apices prepared by tin* apothe- 
caries' art” (2 Chr. xvi, 14); and by the tender 
care of Nicodemus the body of Jesus was wrapped 
in linen cloths, with spices, ** a mixture of myrrh 
and aloes, about on himdi'cd pound weight ... os 
tho manner of the Jews is to bury ** (John xix. 
39, 40). 

The account given by Herodotus has been supposed 
to throw discrcHfit upon the naiTutive in Genesis. He 
asserts that the body is steeped in niftron for 
seventy (itiyg, while in Qen. 1. 3 it is said that only 
forty days weie occupied in the whole process of 
embalming, although the period of mourning ex- 
tended over seventy days. Diodorus, on the con- 
trary, omits ^togetlier the steeping in natron as a 
pait of the Operation, and though tlie time whicli, 
nccoiriiug to him, is taken up in wdshlng tlie body 
with codai* oil other aromatics is more than 
thirty days, yet this is evidently only a portion of 
the whole time occupied in tlie complete process. 
Hengst^berg (Hgypt and the Booh of Moses, 
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p« 69y Kng. tr.) attempts to reconcile this dis- 
crepancy bj supjwsing that the seventy days of 
llerodottis include the whole time of embalming, 
and not that of steeping id natron only. But the 
dilTereuccs in detail which characterize the descrip- 
tions of Huiodotus and Diodorus, and the itnpossi- 
Mlity of reconciling these descriptions in all {Mints 
with the results of scientific observation, to 
the natural conclusion that, if these descriptions be 
correct in themselves, they do not include every 
method of embalming which was 4 )ractised, and 
that, consc<{uently, any discre{>anciea between them 
and the Bible narrative cannot be iiUrly attributed 
to a want of accuracy in the latter. In taking 
tliis view of the case it is needless to refer to the 
great inteiTal of time which ebi{)scd between the 
date churned for the events of (ionesis and the age 
of Heiodotus, or between the latter and the times 
of Dioilorus. If the four centuries which scpanitcd 
the two (Jieok historians were sullicient to have 
caused such changes in the mode of embalming as 
are iiidiciited iu their diilercnt descriptions of the 
proi'css, it is not uni'easonable to conclude that the 
still greater interval by which the celebration of 
the fiinciTil obsequies of the pitriarch preceded the 
ago of the father of luhtory might have {iroduced 
change's still greater both in kind and in degree. 

It is uiiceriaiu what suggested to the Egyptians 
the idei^of emhilming.' That they prsicii^ it in 
accoidsuice with their peculiar doctrine of the tians- 
migiatioii of souls we are told by Herodotus. The 
actual piocess* is said to have been derived frem 
“ their first merely burying iu the sand, impreg- 
nated with nation and other salts, which dried and 
preseived the body” (Ibiwlinson, fferod. ii. p. 142). 
Drugs juid bituineii wcie of later introditction, the 
latter not being gtaierally employed before the 18th 
dyinvsty. Wheu the piactice ceased entirely is un- 
ceiiaiii. 

The subject of embalming is most fully discussed, 
and the sources of pniciical information well nigh 
exhausted, in Dr. Pettigrew’s Jlistory of Egyptian 
Mummies. [W. A, W,] 

EMBBOIDEBER. This term is given in the 
A. V. as the equivalent of rokem P^^®* 

ductions of the art being described as “ needle- 
Woik** (nDp"j). In ^xodus the embreideicr is 
contrasted with the “ cunning workman,” choshel 
and the coosidenition of one of these 
teiins involves that of the other. Various explana- 
tions have been ofTerod as to the distiiictioa between 
them, but most of these overlook the distinction 
marked in the Bible itself, viz., that the f'okem wove 
simply a variegated texture, without gold thit!ail or 
figures, and that the chosl^h interwove gold thi cad or 
figui*^s into the variegated texture. We conwive that 
the use of the gold thread was for delineating figures, 
as is implied in the description of the corslet of 
Amasis (Her. iii. 47), and that the notices of «)Id 
thread in some instances and of figures in others 
were but different methods of describing the same 
thing. It follows, then, that the a{mlication of the 
tei-m “embroiderer” to rokem is mlse; if it be- 
longs to either it is to cfiosheb, or the “ cunning 
workman,” who added the figures. But if “m- 
brovicry ” be strictly confined to the work of tlie 
needle, we doubt whetlier it can be applied to 
either, for the simple addition of gold thi-c^, or of 
® ^6“*'®* does not involve the use of the needle. 
1 he patterns may have been worked into the stutt' 
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by the loom, as apiieare to have been the case in 
Egypt (Wilkinson, iii. 128; cf. Her. foe. cit.), 
where the Hebrews learned .the art, and as is stateil 
by Josephus (ApOii iv{ppamtu. Ant. iii. 7, §2). 
The distinction, as given by the 'falmudists, and 
which has been adopted by Gesenius p. 

1811) and Biihr {Syndnlik, i. 266) is* is— that 
r^mah, or “needlework,” was where a {latteni 
was attached to the stufl’ by being sewn on in it on 
one side, and the work of the chosheb when tlic 
pattern was worked into the stuff by the loom, and 
so appeared on both sides. This view appears to 
be entirely iuconsistent witli the statements of the 
Bible, and witli the sense of the woid rikrnah else- 
where. The absence of the figure or the gold 
thread in the one, and its presence in the o^er, 
constitutes the c.sseiice of the distinction. In su{>- 
{lort of this view we call attention tt> the {)a.ssages 
in which the expressions are conti-asted. Eikmah 
(Musisteil of the following materials, “ blue, purple, 
scailet, and fine twined linen” (Ex. xxvi. .*16, 
xxvii. 16, xxxvi. 87, xxxviii. 18, xxxix. 29). The 
woik of the chosheb was either “ line twiiUHl linen, 
blue, pin*|>le, and scarlet, tptth chembirns** (Ex. 
xxvi. 1, *31 ; xxxvi. 8, 35), or “^<;W,bluc, purple, 
scarlet, and fine twined linen” (xxviii. 6, 8, 15, 
xxxix. 2, 5, 8). Again, looking at the generil 
sense of tlie wonls, we shall find that chosheb in- 
volves the idcii of invention, or designing pMtt4‘nis ; 
rikmah the idea of texture as well as variegated 
colour. The former is api>licd to other nits which 
demaniltnl the exercise of inventive genius, as in 
tKe construction of engines of war (2 Chr. xxvi. 
1.5) ; the latter is applitnl to other substances, the 
texture of which is remarkable, as the human body 
(Ps. cxxxix. 15). Euither than this, rikmah in- 
volves the idea of a regular disposition of colouis, 
which demanded no inventive genius. Beyond the 
instances already adduced it is applied to t^sellatcil 
{lavement (1 Chr. xxix. 2), to the eagle’s {ilninagc 
(Ez. xvii. 8), and, in the Targums, to the leopaid’s 
s{)otied skin (Jor. xiii. 23). In the same sense it 
is applied to tlie colour^ sails of the JCgyptiaii 
vessels (Ez. xxvii. 16), wliujh weie either chequered 
or worked according to a regiilaily leciining {«t- 
tem (Wilkinson, iii. 211). (jesenins considei-s this 
passage as conclusive for his view of the distinction, 
but it is haidly conceivable that the pittcrns weie 
on one side of tlie sail only, nor does there n{)poiir 
any 'ground to infer a deiuutuie fi om the usual 
custom of working the colonre by the loom. The 
ancient vci-sions do not contribute much* to the 
elucidation of the point. The LXX. varies between 
voiKi^T'fis and pet<l>tbfvriis, as ie{)res*iting rokem, 
and iroiiciAr^s and b^avr4\s for chushch, combining 
the two terms in each e.ase for the work itself, ^ 
iroiKikia rou faipiSevrov for the first, fpyop Cipop* 
rby iroiKi\r6y for the second. The distinction, as 
for as it is observe^, consisted iu the one being 
necdle-tcork and the other loom-irork. .The Vul- 
gate gives generally plumartus for the first, and 
jjolyrnitarius for the second ; but in Ex. xxvi. 1, 
31, plumarius is userl for the second. The first of 
these terms (plumarius) is well chosen to express 
rokem, but polymitarius, I. e. a weaver who v^rks 
together thi'ead.s of divers colours, is as applicable 
to one ns to the other. The rendering in Ez. xxvii. 
16, scutulata, i. e. “ choqucivd,” coii’cctly describes 
one of the productions of tbe rokem. Wc have 
lastly to notice the incorrect rendering of the woid 
in tlie A. V. — “ broider,” “einbreidei*” (Ex. 

2 N 2 
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xxviii. 4, 39;. It innms stuff worked in a teaseU 
latcd manner, i. o. with square cavities such as 
btones might be set in (comp. ver. 20). The ait 
of embroidery by the loom was extensively prac- 
tised among the nations of antiquity. In addition 
to the KQ^tians, the Babylonians were celebrated 
for it, bM embroidery in the proper sense of the 
toim, i.e. with the needle, was a Phryman inven- 
tion of later ilate (Plin. viii. 48). [W. L. B.] 

EMERALD Cnsb; LXX., N. T. and 

Apoc., fffidpayAos), a pnujioiw stone, first in the 
2iid low on the breiustplnte of the high-piiobt (Bx. 
xxviii. 18, XNxix. 11), impoited to Tyie fiom Syria 
(Kz. xxvii. IG), used as a seal or signet (Kcclus. 
xxxli. G), as an oi-namcnt of clothing and bedding 
(ICz. xxviii. 13; Jud. x. 21), and s])oken of as one 
of the foundations of Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 10 ; 
Tob. xiii. IG). The ininbow ixmiid the tlironc is 
comparisl to emerald in Rev. iv. 3, Afiotos 6pda‘€t 
<rfiapayAlyq>, 

The etymology of *1)0!) isunceituin. (icsenius sug- 
gests a com{)arison witfi the word a paint with 
which the Hebrew women stained their eyc-lashes. 
Kalisch on Kxodus xxviii. follows the LXX ., sind trans- 
lates it carbuncle^ transferring the meaning emerald 
to in the same ver. 18. The Targum Jeru- 
salem on the same ver. explains '!]Q3 by = 

carc/ieJoninSf carbuncle. [VV. D.J 

KMKRODS (D’Vb 5|, D'T^nO; Hfpa ; anuSf 
nates ; Ik* it. xxviii. 27 ;* 1 Sam. v. 0, 9, 12, vi. 4, 
5, 11). The probabilities as to the nature of the 
disease ait* mainly dependent on the probable roots 
of these two Ilcbraw words ; the fonrier of whidi* 
evidejilly menus ** a swelling the latter, though 
less certain, is most probably from a Syriac verb, 

7 

meaning ** anhclaoit sub onere, cnixus est in 
exonerando ventre** (Paikhurstand Gesenius); and 

the Syriac noun from the same root, de- 

notes, 1 . such effort as the verb implies, and, 2, the 
intestinnm rectum. Also, w’heuevcr the former word 
occurs iu the Hebrew Cetibf^ the Keri gives the 
latter, except in 1 Sam. vi. 11, whcie the latter 
stands in the Cef^. Now this last passive speaks of 
the images of the emeiods after they were actually 
made, aii<l placed in the ark. It thus appeal's pixi- 
hable that the former word meays the disejuse, and 
file latter the part affected, which must iiccesliarily 
have been included in the actually existing image, 
arul liave sft'uck the eye as the essential thing 
represented, to which the disease was an incident. As 
some morbid swelling, then, seems the most probable 
nature of the disease, so no more probable conjecture 
has been advanced than that hemorrhoidal tumours, 
or bleeding pilcN, known to tho^nmns as marisede 
( Ju V. ii. 1 8), ai c intended. These are very common 
ill Syria at piestMit, orieuLal habits of want of exer- 
cibe and imprnjier (bod, pi od doing derangement of 
the liver, constipation, &c., being such as to cause 

• s 

■ Closely akin to it is the Arab. which moans 

tumor qui apud eiros oritur in postieis partibust apud 
mulieres ip anteriore parte vuhae eimilia hemiae 
virorum. . 

Parkhurat, hoyrever, a. v. D thinks, on the 
authority of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices^ that is 
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them. The words of 1 Sam v. 12, ** the men that 
died not were smitten with cmei'^s,'’ show that 
the disease was not neoessaril v fatal. It is clear from 
its parallelism with ** bdich and other diseases in 
Deut. xxviii. 27, that O’i’bK Is a disease, not a pai t 
of the body; but the translations of it by the most ap^ 
proved authorities are various and vjqjue.® Thus the 
LXX. and Vulg., as above, unifoimly rander the woid 
os healing the latter sense. The mention by Hero- 
dotus (i. 105) of the malady, called by him Of^Aeia 
yovtroSf as* aftUcting the Scytiiians who robbed* the 
temple (of the Syrian Venus) in Ascalon, has been 
dt>cmcd by some a proof that some legend con- 
taining a distortion of the Scriptural account was 
ennent in that counti*y down to a late date. 
The Scholiast on Aristophanes (Acham. 231) 
mentions a similar plague (followed by a similar 
subsequent propitiation to that mentioned in Scrip- 
ture), ns sent upon the Athenians by Bacchus.** 
The opinion mentioned by Winer (s. v. Philister)^ 
ns ailvaiiccd by Lichtenstein, that the plague of 
emerods and that of mice ai*e one and the same, 
the foimer being caused by an insect (solpwja) as 
lai-ge as a field-mouse, is haixily wortli serious 
attention. [H. H.] 

E'MIM (DHJ^K ; *Ofifia7oi, and *Opfi\v), a tribe 
or family of gigantic staturo whidi origiqilly in- 
habited the region along the eastern side of the Dead 
Sea. It would apjiear, from a comparison of Gen. xiv. 
5-7 with Deut. ii. 10-12, 20-23, that the whole 
cohntry east nf the Jordan was*, in primitive times, 
held by a race of giants, all probably of the same 
stock, comprehending the Rephaim on tlie nui th, next 
the Zuzim, atW them the Kmim, and then the 
Horim on the south ; and that afterwaids the king- 
dom of Bashan embraced the territories of the tirat ; 
the country of the Ammonites the set'ond ; that of 
the Moabites the third; while Edom took in the 
mountains of the Horim. The whole of them wero 
attacked and pillaged by the eastern kings who de- 
stroyed Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The Emiin were related to tlie Anakim, and 
were generally called by the same name ; but their 
conquerors the Moabites termcil them Emiiii — that 
is “Terrible men" (Deut. ii. 11) — ^most pro- 
bably on account of their fierce aspect. [ Repii A i M ; 
Anakim.] • [J. L. P.] 

EMMAN'UEL (’E^/uavov^A ; Emmanuel), 
Matt. i. 2;i. [Immanukl.] 

EMMA'US (*E/a/iao^r), the village to which the 
two disciples were going when our Loixl appared 
to them on the way, on the day of His I'esurroction 
(Luke xxiv. 1 3). Luke makes its distance fi om Jeru- 
sixty stadia (A. V. ** threescore furlongs”), or 
about 7^ miles ; and Josephus mentions “ a villap 
called Emmaus ” at the same distance {B. J. vii. 
6, §G), The.se statements seem sufficiently defi- 
nite; and one would suppose no great mistake 
6ould he made by geographera in fixing its site. It 
is remarkable, however, that from the earliest 
priod of which we have any record, the opinion 

in all these passages a very ancient Hebrew varia 
lecUo. 

* Josephus, Ant. vi. 1, §1, bwravra^ ; Aqulla, 
rb ^aytiiuvriiK cAicos. 

^ Pollux, Onom. iv. 25, thus desertbes what ho calls 

Povfiuv. oibiyuL jutera ^Xtypoviia aifiop^ yceerot sard 
riye iSpay csrov, cart dc hfi6ia yApots Apoit. comp* 
Bochart, Hlerozoio. i. 381. 
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.pravailed among Christian wiit^rs, that the Km- 
inaus of Luke aras identical with the Emniaus on 
the border of the plain .of Philistia, atlfMwaids 
called Nicopolis, and which was some 20 miles 
from Jerusalem . Both Eusebius and J erome adopted 
this view {Onom. s. v. Em ius ) ; and they were fol- 
lowed by all geographer down to the commence- 
ipent of the 14th century (Kcland, p. 758). Then, 
for some reason unknown to us, it began to be 
supposed that the site of Eminaus was at the little 
village of Kubcibeht about 3 ihiles west of Ndty 
SumwU (the ancient Mizpeii), and 9 miles fram 
Jerusalem (Mr J. Maund. in Early Travels in 
Palestine, 175 j Ludolph. deSuchern, Itin,; Qinucs- 
mius, ii. 719 j. There is not, however, a shadow 
of evidence fur this supposition. In fact the site of 
Eminaus remains yet to be identified. 

Dr. Kobiiison has recently revived the old theory, 
that the Emnuius of Luke is identical with Nico- 
|)oiis ; and has supported it with his wonted learn- 
ing, but not with his wonted conclusivencss. He 
first endeavours to cast doubts on the accurat'y of 
the reading i^iiKOPra in Luke xxiv. 13, because 
two uncial MSS. (K and N), and a few uniuipm*tr 
ant cursive MSS. insci*t ^KarJv, thus making the 
distiincc 160 stadia, which would nearly correspond 
to the distance of Nicojiolis. But the best MSS. 
have not this word, and the best critics regard 
it as an interpolation. J'hcre is a strong proba- 
bility tint some copyist who was acquainted with 
the city, but not the village of Emmaiis, tried 
tlius to ivixmcile Scripture with Ids ideas of geo- 
graphy. 'fhe opinions of Eusebius, Jerome, and 
their followers, on a point such as this, are not of 
very great authority. When the name of any 
noted place agreed with one in the Bible, they were 
not always careful to see whether the positwn cor- 
i-espondod in like manner. [Eduei.] Emmnus- 
Nicopolis being a noted city in their day, they 
were led somewhat rashly to confound it with the 
Emmaus of the Gospel. The circumstances of the 
narrative are plainly ojiposefl to the identity. The 
two disciples having journeyed from Jerusalem to 
Eiiiiiuiiis in pail of a day (Luke xxiv. 28, 29), left 
the latter again alter the evening meal, and romfoed 
Jerusalem before it was very late (verees 33, 42, 
43). Now, if we take into account the distance, 
and the nature of the road, leading up a steep and 
difiicult mountain, we must admit that such a 
journey could not be accomplished in less than from 
six to seven houra, so that they could not have .ar- 
rived in Jerusalem till long past midnight. This 
fiw.t seems to us conclusive against the identity of 
Nicopolis and the Emmaus of Luke. (Robinson, iii. 
147, sq. ; Reland, Pal. 427, sq.) [J. L. P.] 
EMMAUS, or NIOOFOLIS (*E/a/aoo^j, 
1 Maoc. iii. 40 ; 'kyuiaaiis, Joseph. B. J. ii. 20, §4), 
a town in the plain of Philistia, at the foot of the 
mountains of Judah, 22 Roman miles from Jeru- 
wlem, and 10 from Lydda (/ftn. Hieros , ; Heland, 
309), The name does not occur in the 0. T. ; but 
the town rose to importance during the later his- 
tory of the Jews, and was a place of note in the 
^rs of the Asmoneans. It was fortified by Bac- 
chides, the general of Antiochus Epiphanas, when 
he was engaged in the war with Jonathan Macca- 
baeus (Joseph. Ant. xiil. 1, §3 ; 1 Macc. ix. 50). It 
ww in the plain beside this city tliat Judos Mao- 
vnbMus so signally defeated the Syrians with a mere 
Mndlul of men, as related in 1 Macc. iii. 57, iv. 3, 
ew. Under the Romans Eminaus became the atpital 
»>t atopoixiiy (Joseph. B. J. iii. 3, §5; Plin. v. 14). 
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It was burned by the Roman general Varus alsmt 
A.D. 4. In the 3ixl oeiitury (about A.D. 220) it 
was rebuilt through the exci-tious of J alius Afri- 
cmius, the well-known Christian writer ; and then 
received the name Nicopolis, Eusebius and Jerome 
frequently refer to it in defining the positions oi' 
neighbouring towns and villages {Chron. Pas. vA 
A.c. 223 ( Relond, p. 759). Early writers men- 
tion a fountain at Emmaus, famous fai* and wide 
for its healing viitiics ; the cause of this Thcophaiies 
ascribes to the fact, tliat Our Loid ou one occasion 
waifood His feet in it {Chron. 41.) The Cru- 
stideis ‘confounded Emmaus with a small fortress 
fatther south, on the Jerusalem uuul now called 
Latron (Will. Tyr. Hist. vii. 24). A small miserable 
village (Silled *Amuraii btill occupies the site of the 
ancient city. It stands on the western lU'clivity of 
a low hill, and contiiiiis the ruins of an old church. 
The name Emmaus was also borne by a village of 
Galilee close to Tiberias; piobabiy the ancient 
Hammath, I. e. hot springs — of which name Em- 
niaus was but a corruption. The hut springs still 
i^muined in the time of Josephus, and are men- 
tioned by him as giving its name to the place 
{B. J. iv. 1, §3 ; Ant. xviii. 2, §3). [J. L. P.] 

EM'MEB {"Efifiiip ; Semmeri), 1 Esd. ix. 2 1 . 
[Immkh.] 

EM'BiOK (Rec. Text with K, 'E/ijaJp; Laclmi. 
with A B (* D, *EfiiAup ; Eimnor), the fatlier of 
Sychein (Acts vii. 16). [Hamoii.] 

E'NAM (with the article, = “ the double 

spring;” Ges. 7'hes. 1019 a, MaiaW; Alex. ’Hi'afl/u; 
Enaim, one of the cities of Judah in the BUefelah or 
lowland (Josh. xv. 34). From its mention with 
towns (larmuth and Kshtaol for instiuicc) which 
are known to have been near Timnath, this is very 
probably the place in the “doorway” of which 
Tamar sat before her interview with her father-in- 
law (Gen. xxxviii. 14). in the A. V. the woids 
Pathach enayim (D^^V HHS) are not taken as a 
proper name, h\^i aie rendered “ an open place,” 
lit. “ the doorway of Eunyini,” or tlie double spring, 
a translation adopted by the LXX. (tois iri;Aais 
Alydii) and now generally. In Josh. xv. 34, for 
“ Tappuah and Enam,” the Pescliito has “ Pathui'h- 
Elam,” which suppoits the identification suggested 
above. [Ain.] [G.] 

E'NAN AiVdv; Enan). .Ahira ben- 

Ensm was “ prince” of the tribe of Naplitali at the 
time of the numbering of Israel in the wilderness 
of Sinai (Num. i. 15). 

ENA'SIBUS CEydffifios ; Eliasib), 1 Esd. ix. 
34, {Ej.iasiiih.] 

ENCAMPMENT (njnD, mach&neh, in all 
places except 2 K. vi. 8, where tachandth, 

is used). The woitl primarily denot*^ the i-esting- 
place of an army or a)mpany of traveller^ at night " 
(Ex. xvi. 13; Gen. xxxii. 21), and was hcn(»> 
applied to the airay or cai*avan when on its maieli 
(Ex. xiv. 19; Josh. x. 5, xi. 4; Gen. xxxii. 7, 
8). Among nomadic tribes war never atLiined to 
the dignity of a science, and their cncampnieiils 
were cxins^uently devoid of all the aitplimices of 
more Hystematie warfare. The description of the 
camp of the Israelites, on their mai'ch from Egypt 
(Num. ii., iii.), supplies the greatest amount of 

• Whence ti\^T\ rtan. {chiindth hayyom), “ the 
camj>ing-timc of day,” i.t, the evening, Judg. xix. 0. 
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information on the subject: whatever else may be 
gleaned ia from scattei^ hints. The tabernacle, 
con’espondiug to the chieftain’s tent of an oi'dinary 
eucainpincnt, was placed in the centre, and around 
and facing it (Num. ii. 1),^ arranged in four grand 
divisions, cori'esponding to the four points of the 
cuinims, lay the host of Israel, acconiing to their 
stiuidaixis (Num. i. 52, ii. 2). On the east the 
post of honour was assigned to the tribe of Judah, 
and I'oimd its standard rallied the tribes of Issiichar 
and Zcbulon, descendants of the sons of Leah. On 
the south lay Keuben and Simeon, the representa- 
tives of Leah, and the children of <>ad, the son 
of her handmaid. Rochers descendants were en- 
caini)cd on the western side of the tabernacle, the 
chief place being assigned to the tribe of Ephraim. 
To this position of Ephraim, Manasseh, <and ben- 
jamin, allusions are made in Judg. v. 14, and Ps. 
Ixxx. 2. On the nortli were the tribes of Dsm and 
Kaphtsili, the children of Bilhali, and tlic ti'ibe of 
Asher, (tad’s younger brother. All these were en- 
Ciimpeil around their standanN, each according to 
the ensign of the house of his faMicrs. In tiie 
centre, round the tabeinacle, and with no stiuulaiti 
blit the cloudy or fiery pillar which rested over it, 
were the tinits of the priests and Levites. The 
former, with Moses and Atuvin at their head, were 
encamped on the eastcro side. On the south were 
the Kohathites, who had chaige of the ark, the table 
of shewbread, the altars and vcsselh of the sanctuary. 
The Oerahonites were on the wc^t, an<l when on the 
maroh carric«i the tabernacle and its lighter fiuui- 
tiuv ; while the Merarites, who were cncampctl on 
the north, hail charge of its heavier appurienances. 
The order of cncainpnient was preserved on the 
maroh (Num.ii. 17), the signal for whichfvas given 
by a blast of the two silver trumpets (Num. x. 5). 
The details of this account supply Prof. Blunt with 
some striking illustrations of the undesigned coinci- 
dences of the lx)oks of Moses (^Utides, Coincid. pp. 
75-80). 

In this description of the onler of the encamp- 
ment no mention is made of sentinels, who, it is 
reasonable to supjKise, were placed at the gates 
(Ex. xxxii. 20, 27) in the four quartera of tho 
camp. This was evidently the case in the camp 
of the Levites (comp. 1 Chr. ix. 18,24; 2 Chr. 
xxxi. 2). * 

The sanitaiy regulations of the camp of the 
Israelites were enacted for the twofold purpase of 
pi-eserving the health of the vast multitude and the 
purity of the camp as the dwelling -place of Ood 
(Num. v. 3; Dent, xxiii. 14). With this object 
the dead were htirind without the camp (Lev. x. 4, 
5); lepera were excluded till their leprosy departwl 
from them (Lev. xiil. 46, xiv. 3; Num; xii. 14, 
5), as were all who were visited with loathsome 
diseases (Lev. xiv. 3). All who were defiled by 
contact with the dead, whether these were slain in 
battle or not, were kept without the camp for 
seven days (Nnm. xxxi. 19). Captives taken in 
war were compelled to remain for a while outside 
(Num. xxxi. 19; Josh. vi. 23). The ashes from 
the saciifices were poured out without the camp at 
an appointed place, whither all uncleamiess Wtui 
removed (Deut. xxiii. 10, 12), and where the 
entrails, skins, horns, &c., and all that was not 
offered in sacrifice were burnt (Lev. iv. 11, 12, 
vi. 11, viii. 17). 

The form of the encampment was evidently cir- 
cular, and not square, as it is generally represented. 
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The execution of criminals took .place without 
the camp (Lev. xxiv. 14; Num. xv. 35, 36; 
Josh. vii. 24), as did the burning of the young 
bullock for the sin-offering (Lev. iv. 12). Those 
circumstances combined expl^ Heb. xiii. 12, and 
John xix. 1 7, 20. 

The encampment of the Israelites in the desert 
left its traces in their subsequent history. The 
temple, so late ns tlie time of Hexekiah, was still 
“ the camp of Jehovah ” (2 Chr. xxxi. 2 ; cf. Ts. 
Ixxviii. 28); and the multitudes who llockod to 
David were ** a great camp, like the camp of God ” 
(1 Chr. xii. 22). 

High ground appears to have been uniformly 
select for the position of a camp, whether it weic 
on a hill or' mountain bide, or in on inaccessible 
pass (Judg. vii. 18). So, in Judg. x. 17, the 
Ammonites encampcil in Gilead, while Israel pitchoii 
in Mizpeh. The very names are significant. 'I'hc 
camps of Saul and the I’hilistines were alternately 
in Gibeah, the “height” of Benjamin, and the |kiss 
of Michmasli (1 Sam, xiii. 2, 3, 16, 23). When 
Goliath defied the host of Israel, the contending 
fumies were encamped on hills on either side of 
the valley of Elah (I Sam. xvii. 3); and in the 
fatal battle of Gilboa Saul’s {position on the moun- 
tain was storiiKHl by the Philistines who had 
pitched in Sliunein (I Siim. xxviii. 4), on the other 
side of the valley of Jezreel. The carelessness ot 
the Midinnit(\s in encamping in the plain exposed 
them to the night surprise by Gideon, and rcsulteii 
in their ronsequent discomfiture (Judg. vi. 33, vii. 
8, 12). But another imixirtant consideration in 
fixing iqion a |)osition for a camp was the propin- 
quity of water: hence it is found tlmt in most 
instances cam{» were pitched near a spring or well 
(Judg. vii. 3 ; I Macc. ix. 33). The Israelites at 
Mount Gilboa pitchcfl by the fountain in Jczrccl 
(1 Sam. xxix. 1), while the Philistiues encamjied 
at Aphek, the name of which indicates the exist- 
ence of a stream of water in the neighbourhood, 
which I’cndcred it a favourite place of encampment 
(1 Sam. iv. I ; 1 K. xx. 2G; 2 K. xiii. 17). In 
his purauit of the Anialckites, David halted his 
men by tlic biook Besor, and there left a detach- 
ment with the camp furniture (I Sam. xxx. 9). 
One of Joshua’s droisive engagements with tlie 
nations of Canaan was fought at the waters of 
Mcrora, where he surpriscHl the confederate camp 
(Josh. xi. 5, 7; comp. .Judg. v. 19, 21). Gideon, 
Iiefore attacking the Midianites, encamped beside 
the well of Harod (Judg. vii. 1), and it was to 
draw water from the well at Bethlehem that 
David’s three mighty men cut their way through 
the host of the Philistines (2 Sam. xxiii. 16). 

The camp was surrounded by the rhxfO, mu'- 
gdWt (1 Sam.'xvii. 20), or ma*gdi (1 Sam. 

xxvi. 5, 7), which some, and Thenius among them, 
explain os an earthwork thrown up round the en- 
campment, others as the barrier formed by the 
baggage-waggons. The etymology of the woixl 
points merely to the circular shape of the enclosure 
foimej by the tents of the soldiers pitched around 
their chief, whose Upear moi'ked his resting-place 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 5, 7J,' and it might with propriety 
be used in either ot the above senses, according as 
the camp was fixed or temporaiy. We know that, 
in the case of a siege, the attacking army, if p^' 
sihlc, surrounded the place attacked (1 Macc. xiii. 
43), and drew about it a line of drcumvallation 
(??.?• ddge/it 2 K. xxv. 1), wliicli was marked by 
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bmiRtwork ^ curth (n^PP, m’aillAh, la, Ixii. i 
10; soridfi, Ez. xzi. 27 (22) ; comp. .Job I 

xix. 12)J for the double purpose of picveiiting the 
of tlie beKioged and of protecting the be- 
siegci-8 fi-oin their Killies.^ But th<‘re was not so 
much need of a formal entrenchment, as btit few 
instiuices o(a:ur in which engagements were fought 
in the cami>s themselves, and these only when the 
attack wtus made at night. Gideon’s cxiKHlition 
against the Midianites took place in the eaidy morn- 
ing (Judg. vii, 19), the time selected by Sjiul for 
his attack upon Nuhash (1 SSam. xi. 11), and by 
David for sui'pnsing the Amalekites (1 Sam. xxx. 
17 ; comp. Judg. ix. 3.'1). To guard against these 
night attacks, sciiiinels shdm'rtm) were’ 

posted (Judg. vii. 20 ; 1 Mace. xii. 27) round the 
camp, and the iiegleet of this premution by Zebah 
and i^lmunna probably led to their capture by 
Gideon and the ultimate defeat of their army (Judg. 

vii. 19). 

Tl)j* valley which separated the hostile camps 
was gcneially selected as the fighting ground (iTlK^j 
sddcA, ** the battle-field,” 1 Sam. iv. 2, xiv. 1*5; 

2 Sam. xviii. 6), u])on which the contest Wiis 
decided, and hence the valleys of Palestine have 
[ilayed so conspicuous a pait in its history (Josh. 

viii. Id; Judg. vi. 33; 2 Sam. v. 22, viii. 13,. 

&(;.). When the fighting men went foith to the 
place of marshalling ma*&rAcdh, 1 Sam. 

xvii. 20), a detachment was left to piutoct the camp 
.ml bjiggage (1 Sam. xvii. 22, xxx. 24). The beaste 
of burden were probably tcthei'ed to the tent i)egs ! 
(2 K. vii. 10; Zech. xiv. 15). 

The njiniD* wtchdnchf or moveable encampment, 
is distinguished from the !l*VD, nyttsfmh^ or I'W, 
n'tsib (2 Sam. xxiii. 14; Chr. xi. 16), whieV 
apjH'ar to have been standing camps, like those 
wliich .loho^haplmt established tliroughout Judah 
(2 Chr. xvii. 2), or advanceil posts in an enemy’s 
country (1 Sam. xiii. 17; 2 Sum. viii. G), from 
which skinnishiiig parties made their predatory 
excui'bions and mvagod the crops. It was jn I’e- 
histiiig one of thest* exiicditions that Shammah won 
himself* a name among iMvid’s heroes (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 12). Machdneh is still further distinguished 
from "ljP3D, mibhUnr, “a fortivss” or “walled 
town” (Num, xiii. 19). 

(’amjis left behind them a memorial in the name 
of the place where they wore situated, as among 
ourselves (cf. ChesteTf Omnichester, &c.). Ma- 
haneh-Dan (Jutlg. xiii. 25) was so called fi*oiu the 
iM‘nt of the Danites mentioned in Judg. xviii, 
AHANAiM.] The more important camps 
Gilgal (Josh. v. 10, ix. H) an^ Shiloh (Josh, 
xviii. 9 ; Judg. xxi. 12, 19) left no such impress; 
the military traditions of these places weie eclipsetl 
by the greater splendour of the religious associations 
which surrounded tliem. [W. A. W.l 

ENCHANTMENTS, 1. m D'tjn?, 

bx. vii. 1 1 , 22, viii. 7 ; tfMtpficuc4iait LXX. (Grothis 
r‘nn|)nres the word with the Greek Aired) ; seSet 
snts, from to cover; though othei’s incorrectly 
coimect it with OhS, a flamCf or the glittering 

® The Chaldee* renders nbiytD (1 Sam. xvii. 20) 
and (a k, jj Q^p'7?, 

the ('■reck xapditbtua. 
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blade of a sword, ns though it implied a sort of 
dazzling cheironomy which deceives spectators. 
Several versions render the word by “ whisperings,” 
insusurrationeSf but it seems to be a more ge- 
neral word, and hence is used of the various means 
(some of them no doubt of a quasi-scientific cha- 
racter) by which the Egyptiiui Chaitummim im- 
posed on the credulity of Pharaoh. 

2. ; tpap;jLUKtlai^ tpdpjunucut (2 K. 

ix. 22; Mic.’v. 12; Nah. iii. 4): vcncficia, male- 
Jicia, Vulg. ; “ malefieae artes,^* “ pniestigiae,” 
“ muttiroii spells.” Hence it is sometimes ren- 
dered by 4iraoiM ns in Is. xlvii. 9, 12. The belief 
in the power of ceitain ibimuLie wsui uiiiverssd in 
the micient world. Thus there were carmt/ta to 
evoke the tutelary gods out of a city (Macrob. <Sii- 
ttirnnl. iii. ft), others to devote hostile aimies (/rf.), 
others to laise the tlead (Maimon. de Idol. xi. 15; 
^^enoc. Oedip, 547), or bind tlie go<ls (Sfor/aol 
dcctfv) mid men (Aesib. Fur, 331), and even in- 
fluence the heavenly bodies (Ov. Mvf. vii. 207 sq., 
xii.2G3; “Tequoipic f.una tiaho,” V'iig. 7iW. viii., 
Acn, iv. 489; J^or. Fptnl, v. 45). They weie a 
recogniseil part of ancient medicine, even among the 
Jews, who regarded cerbiin sentences of the l.aw as 
efficacious in healing. The (iieeks used Uiein .is 
one of the five chief rc'^oui ces of phannacy (Pind. 
Fifth, iii. 8, 9 ; Soph. Aj, 582), e.specially in obste- 
trics (Plat. Theaet, p. 145) and mental diseases 
(Galen de Sunitat. tnenddy i. 8). Homer mentions 
them as used to check the flow of blood (Gd. xix. 
456), and Cato even gives a ebaim to cute a ilis- 
joiui^ limb {l)e lie Jtust, 160; cf. Plin. If. N. 
xxviii. 2). The belief in channs is still all but 
universal in luicivilised nations; see T.sme’s Mod, 
Kqypt, i. 300, 306, &c., ii. 177, &e.; BecHiknimi’s 
Voyage to fiomeOy ch, ii.; Mejoller’s Cmgo (in 
Pinkerton’s VoyageSy xxi. ])]>. 221, 273); Hue’s 
Chintiy i. 223, ii. 326 ; Taylor’s Few /valnidy and 
Livingstone’s Africoy psissim, &u. ; andhundieds of 
sudi remedies still exist, and are cunsideicd cflica- 
cibus among the uneducated. ^ 

3. D*E»rfc, Eccl. X. 1 1 ; ^iBvpurp6sy LXX., fiom 

This xvoid is especially used of tlic liiaim- 
ing of serpents, .Ter, viii. 17 (ef. Ps. Iviii. 5 ; 
Ecclus. xii, 13, Eccl. 9 H, Luc. ix. 801 — a lui- 
rallcl to “ cantando ruinpitur angiiis,” and “ Vijiercas 
rum]K> verbis et carmine fauce.**,” Ov, Met. 1. «.). 
Maimouides {de Idol. xi. 2) exjiressly derme.s an en- 
chfuitcr as one “ wiio uses stnuige and memiiiigless 
words, by which he imposes on the folly of the cre- 
dulous. They wiy. for instance, that if one uttci 
the 'woi’ds Inibrc a sci’pent or srorjiioii it will do no 
harm” (Cai-iizov. Annot. m Godwynnmy iv. 11). 
An account of the Marsi who cxci'llcd in this art is 
given by Augustin {ad Gen, ix. 28), and of the 
Psylli by Aniobius {ad Nat. ii. 32) ; and they are 
alluded to by a host of other authorities (IMin. vii. 
2, xxviii. 6 ; Aelian. II. A, i. 57 ; Vii*g. At-n. vii. 
75«>; Sil. Ital. viii. 495. They were calleil 
'OtfnoBu&Krou). The secret is still understood in 
the East (Lane, ii. 106). 

4. The word is used of the enchant- 

ments sought by Balaam, Num. xxiv. 1 . It pro- 
perly alludes to ophioniancy, but in this place has 
a general meaning of endeavouring to g:iin omeiih 
{tU (Tvvdvrticiv rois olwyots, LXX.). 

5. "IZin is uscil for magic, Is. xlvii. 9, 12. It 
cuiaes from IlH, to bind (cf. Karall4a>, BairKatvaf, 
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btinnen), ainl means jjeiicrally the process of ««•- 
quiriti}; }H)\vcr over some di^tnut objetJt or pers^m ; 
but this wonl swins aKo to have been sometimes 
usihI expressly of serpent clmrmers, Ibr R. Sol. 
Jarclti oii l>eiit. xviii. 11, defmes the "1311 
to 1)0 one “ who congragates soi'pcnts and s(*or])ious 
into one plni*e.** 

Any resoi't to these methods of imposture was 
strictly forbidden in Scripture (Lev. xix. 26; Is. 
xlvii. &c.)f but to eradicate the tendency is 
almost impossible (2 K. xvii. 17; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 
(5), and wc find it still tiourishing at the Ohristimi 
era (Act.s xiii. 0, 8, viii. 9, 11, yorirtia; Oal. v. 
20 ; Kev. ix. 21). 

The chief sacmmeiita <laemoninca were a iwl, a 
magic circle, dragon’s eggs, (‘/•rtain herbs, or “ insane 
i-oots,** like the henbane, &c. The fancy ef poets Ijoth 
ancient .and modem hsis been exerted in giving lists of 
them (Oaid. and Hor. //. cc, ; Shakspeaiv's Afacbeth, 
Act iv. 1; Kirke White’s GondoUnc; Southey’s 
Curse ofKchama^ Cant. iv. &c.). [W itciigra fts ; 
AMULhTs; Divination.] fK. W. K.J 

EN'-DOB s: “ spring of Dor 

Stip; JCnthr)^ a place which with its “danghter- 
towns *' (ni53) was in the teiTitory of Issachar, 
and yet possessed hy Manasseh (.Josh. xvii. 11). 
This was the case with five other places which lay 
partly in Asher, partly in Issachar, and seem to 
have formed a kind of district of their own called 
“ tho three, or the triple, Nqdirth.'* 

Endor w.as long hehl in memory hy the Jewish 
])eople as <*onnected with the gi*cat victory over 
.''isera and Jabin. Taauach, Megiddo, and the toi- 
rent Kishon all witncs.'>ed the discomfiture of the 
Jiuge host, but it was emphatically to Endor that the 
tradition of the death of the two chiefs attached itself 
(Ps. Ixxziii. 9, 10). Possibly it was some rei’olleotion 
of this, some fame of sanctity or good omen in 
Endor,. which drew the unhappy Saul thither on 
the eve of his l.ist engagement with an enemy no 
less hateful and no less ilestructive tlian the ^^i- 
dianites (§ Sam. xxviii. 7). Endor is not again 
mentioned in the Script iires ; but it was known to 
Eusebius, who de^.cribes it .as a large vdlage 4 miles 
S. of Talk)!*. Here to tlie north of Jebel Duhy 
(the “Little Hermon” <^tra\elloi*s), the name 
still lingers, attached to a Vmsiderable but now de- 
serial village. The rock of the mountain, on the 
slope of which Endtir stands, is hollowed into oaves, 
one of wliich may well have been the scene of the 
incantation of the witch (Van de Velde, ii. 383 ; 
Rn]b. ii. 360; Stanley, .345). The distance fioni 
the slopes of Gillioa to Endor is 7 or 8 miles, over 
dilHcnlt ground. [<».] 

EN-EGLA'IM = " spring of two 

heifei-s;” ^EvayaKktlfi ] JUngnllim), a place named 
only by Ezekiel (xlvii. 10), apparently as on the | 
l>ead ^a ; but whether near to or far from Eugedi, I 
on the west or cast side of the Sea, it is impossible | 
to ascertain from the text. In Ids comment on the 
passage, Jeiurae locates it at the embouchui’e of the 
Jordan; but this is not supported by other evi- 
dence. By some (e.g, Gesenius, Thes. 1019) it is.j 
thought to be idenrii^ with Eglaim, but the two I 
wonla are different, £n-eglaim containing the Am, 
which is rarely changed for any other aspirate. [G.] 
ENEMES'SAB CEvejufO’trdp, *Zvfiiitrffapos) 
is the name under Which Shalmaneser appears in 
the bfKik of Tobit (i. 2, 15, &c.). This bwk is not 
of any historical authority, being a mere work of 
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imagination comjmsod prolNibly by||tt) Alexamlriau 
.Jew, not earlier than B.c. 300. The change ot 
the name is a corruption — the firat syllable Shnl 
being dropped (compare the Bupalussor of Aby- 
denus, which ^presents A^obojioInssaT), and the 
order of the liquids m and n being reversed. 3'he 
author of Tobit makes Enemessar lead the childieii 
of Israel into captivity (i. 2), following the appu- 
rent narrative of the book of Kings (2 K. xvii. 
3-6, xviii. 9-11). He regards Sennacherib not 
only as his successor but as his son (i. 15), for 
which he has probably no authority beyond his 
own spctnilations u})nn the text of 8eiipturc. As 
ScDmoelierib is proved by the Assyrian inscriptions 
to be the sou of Sargon, no weight can be propei ly 
attachetl to Uie historical stateipents in Tobit. The 
book is, in the fullest sense of the woixl, upo- 
cryphal. [G. R.] 

ENE'NITJS CEurip4o5 ; Emmanvis)^ one of the 
loaders of the people who retunied from captivity 
with Zorobabel (1 Esdr. v. 8). There is no name 
corresponding in the lists of Ezra and Ncheiniah. 

ENGAD'BI (ip atyia\oTf ; in Codes), Ecchis. 
xxiv. 14. [Engkdt.] 

EN-GAN'NIM “ spring of gar- 

dens”). 1 . A city in tho low country of Judah, 
named between Zanoah and Tappuah (Josh. xv. 
34). The LXX. in this place is so dilforent from 
the Hebrew tiiat the name is m>t recognizable. 
Viilg. Aen-Gomiim, 

2. A city on the lioixier of issachar (.Tosh, xix. 
21 ; Kal Tofifidp, Alex, iip Fopplfi; ErirGan- 
nim)\ allotted with its “suburbs” to tho Ger- 
bhoiiite Levitos (xxi. 29; llTr/h ypappdrup ; En- 
G(tnnim). I’hese notices contain no indication of 
the position of Kngannim with reference to any 
known place, but there is great probability in the 
conjecture of Rol)in«on (ii. 3 1.’)) that it is identical 
with the Ginaia of Josephus (Ant, xx. 6, §1), 
which again, there can be little doubt, survives in 
the modern .7c«/», the fii’st village encountered on 
the ascent from the givat plain of Esdraclou into 
the hills of the central country. Jenin is .still sur- 
rounded by the “orehairis” or “gaixlens” whicli 
interpret its ancient name, and the “ spring ” is to 
this day tlie characteristic object in the place (Hob. 
ii. 315 ; Stanley, 349, note ; Van dc Velde, 3.59). 
The po.sition of Jenin is also in striking agreement 
with the I’equirements of Bcth-hag-Gaii (A. V. “ the 
garden-house;” BaiOydp) in the direction of which 
Ahaziah fled from Jehu (2 K. ix. 27). 'fhe rough 
road of the ascent vras probably too much for his 
chariot, and keeping fhe moi'c level ground he made 
for Megiddo, where he died (see Stanley, 349), 

Tn the lists of Levitii^l cities in 1 Chr. vi. Ankm 
is substituted for Engaimim. Possibly it is merely 
a contraction. [G.] 

EN'GEDI (HI pjT, ** the fountain of the kid ;” 

'ZyyMl and E'y7a89a( ; Arabic, (sjA®)» 

a town in the wilderness of Judah (.Tosh. xv. 62), 
o%the western shora of tlie Dead Sea (Ezek. xlvii. 
1^ . Its original name was Hazazon-Tamar ({W Vf? 
*3)DM, ** tho pruning of the palm ”), doubtless, as 
Josephus says, on acoount of the groves 

whi^ surrounded it (2 Chr. xx. 2 ; Ecclus. xxiv. 
14 ; Joseph. Ant, ix. 1 , §2). Some doubt seems 
to have existed in the early centuries of our era as 
to its true po.->ition. Stephoiius places it near 
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iSodom (Stcpli. B. s. v.) ; Joromc at the south end 
of the Demi Sea (^Conm, in Ezek. xlvii.) ; but 
Josephus moi’c con’ectly, at the distance of ^00 
stadia li-om Jerusalem (Ant, ix. 1, §2). Its site 
is now well known. It is about the middle of 
the western shora of the lake. Here is a ricdi 
plain, half a mile square, sloping very gently from 
the tose of the mountains to the water, and shut 
in on the north by a lofty promontory. About a 
mile up the western acclivity, and at an elevation 
of some 400 feet above the plain, is the fountain 
of i4in Jidi/f from which the place gets its name. 
The water is sweet, but the temperature is 81® 
Kah. It bursts from the limestone i-ock, and 
rushes down the steep descent, fretted by many a 
nigged crag, auduainiug its spray over verdant 
boiders of acacia, mimosti, an<l lotus. On reaching 
tine plain, the brook crosses it in nearly a straight 
line to the sea. During a greater part of the year, 
however, it is absorbed in tlie tliirsty soil. Its 
banks are now cultivated by u few families of 
Arabs, who generally pitch their tents near this 
spot. The soil is exceedingly feitile, and in such u 
climate it. might bo made to produce the mi'est 
fruits of tropical climes. Ti'aces of the old dty 
exist U])on the plain and lower declivity of the 
mountain, on the south bank of the brook. They i 
are rude and uninteresting, consisting merely of 
foundations and shapeless hearts of unhewn stones. 
A sketch by M. Belly, taken from the fountain, and 
umbraeing tl\o plain on the shore, and the south- 
west border of the i>ea<l Sea, will be found in 
the Atlas of Plates tuxx)mpuiying the original edi- 
tion of IAj Saulcy’s pi. viii. 

The history of Engedi, tliough it reaches hick 
nearly 4000 I'earo, may be told in a few 
sentences. It wjvs imme- 
diately after an assault u])ou 
the ** Amoiites, that dwelt in 
Hasjpzon-Tamar,’* that the 
five Mesopotiimiaii kings were 
attiickcd by the rulere of the 
plain of Sodom (Gen. xiv. 7 ; 
comp. 2 Chr. xx. 2). It is 
probable that the fountain 
was always called Engedi, 
and that the ancient town 
built on the plain below it 
get in time the same name. 

Sjiul was told that David was 
in the ** wilderness of En- 
gedi;** and he took “3000 
men, and went to seek Dsivid 
and his men upon the rocks of 
thewi/dr/oate” (1 Sam. xxiv. 

1 -4). These animals still froquent the cliffs above and 
around the fount^ ; the Arabs call them Bcdm. 
At a later periodWgedi was the gathering-place of 
the Moabit^ and Ammonites who went up against 
Jerusalem, and fell in the valley of Bei’achah (2 
Chr. XX. 2). It is rem;irkab1e that this is the 
usual route taken in the present day by such 
pi'edatory bands from Moab as make incui’sions into 
Southern Palestine. They pass round the southern 
end of the Dead Sea, then up the road along its 
western shore to Ain Jidy, and thence toward 
Hebron, Tekoa, or Jerusalem, as the prospects of 
plunder seem most inviting. 

The vineyards of En^i were eolebrnted by 
^lomon (Cant. i. 14); its balstim by Josephus 
^ jj * '** 1* palms by Pliny — “ En- 

gadda oppidum fuit, secundum ah Ilierosolymis 
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fertilitate pahnetonimque nemoribus 
But vineyaixls no longer clotlie the moun^n-side, 
and neither palm-troe nor balsam is seen on tlic 
plain. In the fourth century there was still a Urg«‘ 
village at Engedi (Omm, s. v.) ; it must liavc l>ct>n 
abantloned very soon afterwards, for tliere is no 
subsequent reference to it in history, nor are there 
any tiaccs of recent habihition (Poi*ter*s flanUbook, 
242 ; Bob. i . 507). There is a curious rcfei'ence to it 
in Mandevilie (Earl}/ Trav. 179), who says that the 
distiici between Jericho and the Dead Sea is “ the land 
of Deiigadda*’ (Fr. d'Engadda), and that the balm 
ti-ees were “ still called vines of Gady .** [J. L, P.] 
ENGINE, a tei-m exclusively applied to mili- 
tary aflairs in the Bible. The Hebrew |^36Pn 
(2 (^hr. XX vi. 15) is its countt*i*part in etymolo- 
gical meaning, each referring to the mjenuitg (en- 
gine, from intjenium) displayed in the contrivance. 
The engines to whicli the term is applied in 2 Chr. 
were dosigiied b) propid various missiles from the 
walls of a besieged towJi; one, like tlie b dista^ WJis 
for stones, consisting probably of a strung spring 
and a tul>e to give the light direction to the .stone ; 
another, like the oatapulta^ for arrows, an enor- 
mous stationary how. The invention of these is 
assigned to Hzxiah's time— a statement, which is 
8up;>orticd both by the absence of such contriviuici'S 
in the representations <»f Egyptian and Assyrian 
warfafe, and by the traditional belief that the ha- 
liata was invented in Syria (Pliny, vii. 5f»). Luther 
gives i, c. ** parajiets,** as the meaning 

•of the term. Another war-t‘nginc, with which the 
Hehrows were acquainted, was the battering-ram, 
desciibed in Ez. xxvi. 9, as 'HD* lit. a 5crt<- 
ing of that which is in p'ont„ heiicc a ram for 
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AMfrinn wnr-iWiilin*, from Hrtin, p1< ISO. 

striking walls ; and still more precisely in Ez. iv. 2, 
xxi. 22, ns a tarn. The use of this instrument 
was well known both to the Egyptians (Wilkinson, 
i. .359) and the A.ssyi 3 ans. The leferences in Eze- 
kiel are to the one used by the latter people, con- 
sisting of a high and stoutly built framework on 
four wheels, covci*ed in at the sides in order to 
protect the men moving it, and armed with one or 
two pointed weapons. Their appeal ance was very 
different from that of the Homan ariea with which 
the Jews afterwaiiils became acquainted (Joseph. 
B. J. iii. 7, §19). No notice is taken of the tes- 
tndo or the vinca (cf. Ez, xxvi. 9, Vtdg.)] but 
it is not improbable that tlie Hebrews were ac- 
quaintc.1 with them (cf. Wilkinson, i. 391). The 
mai’ginal rondiu’ing “engines of shut** (Jer. vi. 9, 
xxxii. 24 ; Ez. xxvi. 8) is inturroct. [W. L. B.j 
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ENGRAVER. 'Fhc term GjhH, so translated 1 
in the A. V., applies bixiiuHv tV any artificer^ \ 
whether in wood, stone, or metal ; to restrict it to 
the engraver in Kx. xxxv. 35, xxxviii. 23, is iin- 
pinper : a similar latitude must be giren to the 
term niHB, which expresses the operation of the 
artificer ; in Zech. iii. 9, ordinaiy stone-cutting 'is 
evidently intended. The specific description of an 
engraver was tjHn (Ex. xzviii. 11), and his 
chief business was catting names or devices on rings 
.and seals ; the only notices of engraving ai^e in con- 
nexion with the high-priest*s dr«is — the two onyx- 
stones, the twelve jewels, and the mitre-plate 
having inscriptions on them (Ex. xxviii. 11, 21, 
36). The previous notices of signets (Geix. xxxviii. 
18, xli. 42) imply engraving. The art was widely 
spread thioughout the nations of antiquity, parti- 
culai-ly among the Egyptians (Diod. i. 78 ; Wilkin- 
son, iii. 373), the Acthiopijuis (Her. vii. 09), and the 
Indians (Von Bohlen. ii. 122). [VV. L. B.] 

EN-HAD'DAH (iTjn-l'j; = “shaip, or swift 
spring;’* Gesen. Ai/tap/ic; Alex. ^y^ASSa), one of 
the cities on the bolder of Tshuehar iiamiMl next to 
Engannim (Josh. xix. 21). Van de Velde (i. 315) 
would identify it with Ain-Aaud on the western 
side of Gaianel, and about 2 miles only from the sea. 
But this is suiely out of the limits of the t^he of 
Issachar, and rather iu Asher or Maiwsseli. [G.] 

EN-HAK-KO'BE (N*))i9n = “ the spring 

of the ciier;” irtfyii rov iniKoKovfitvov), the 
spring which burst out iu .answer to the “ ciy ** of 
Samson after his exploit with the jawbone (Juxlg. 
XV. 19). The name is a puii founded on the woid 
in verse 18, yikera A. V. “ he calhHl ’*). 

The woi*d Mahtesh^ whi<*K in the story denotes the 
“hollow place'* (literally, the “moitar") in the 
jaw, and also that fur the “jaw*’ itself, Lcchi^ ai-e 
both names of places. Van do Velde {Memoir^ 343) 
rndeavours to idoutiiy Lochi with Tell-et-TA’kiyeh 
4 miles N. of Beei-sheba, and Eiihakkoie, with the 
Large spring between the Tell and Khetcelfeh, But 
S.amsou's adventures appear to Imve been confined 
to a nairow circle, and there is no ground for ex- 
tending them to a distance of some 30 miles from 
fiaza, which Lckxych is, even in a straight 
line. [(i.j 

EN-IIA'ZOB Olvn ;’y=“ qinng of tho vil- 
lage ;** irT\’^ *A(r6p ; AVi-ytsor), one of the “ fiiriced 
cities** in the iuhoritance ofNaphtali, distinct from 
Hozur, named between EdAH and Iron, and appa- 
rently not far from Kedesh (Josh. xix. 37), It has 
iM)t yet been identified. [G,] 

EN-MISHPAT (OaB'O P}?; ^ mryii 
Kpltrtus)^ Gen. xiv. 7. |^I\ADESH.] 
EN-RIM'MON (]te-) J'J? ; Vit. omits, Alex. 

iv ’p€/a/At6v ; ct in Aimmon), oue of the pLaces which 
the men of Judah rc-iiihabited after their rctuim 
fx*om the Captivity (Neh. xi. 29). From the towns 
in company with which it is mentioned, it seems 
very probable that the name is the same which in 
the earlier bodks is given in the Hebrew and A. V. 
iti the separate form of “ Ain and Rinitnon ** (Josh. 
XV. 32), “ Ain, Beramon** (xix. 7 ; and see 1 Chr. 
iv. 32), but in the LXX. combined, as in Nche- 
iriisih. [Ain ; 2.] [G.] 

ENOCH, and once HENOCH (•Jl’ijn = TAa- 
woo; Philo, do PatA. Caini, §tl, {p/UT)y^vcTaf 


ENOCH 

*Ey&X x4p** *Ekc6x; Joseph. ’'Ay^xos ; 

Ilewjcli), 1. The eldest son of (Jain ((ien. iv. 
I7)k who called the city which he built after 
his name (18). Ewald {Gesch, i. 356 note) 
fancies that there is a reference to the Phrj’giaii 
Iconhitn, in which city a legend of ‘'AyyaKos was 
preserved, evidently derived from the Biblical ac- 
count of the tatlier of Methuselah (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
'Iicdviov, Suid. s. V. VdyyaKos). Other places have 
been identified with tho site of Enoch with little 
probability; o./;, Annchta In Susiana, the Ileni- 
ochi in the Caucasus, &c. 

2. The sou of Jared (*11% a desceni^ cf. JordafC)^ 
and father of Metliiiselaii' (H^KJ-inO, a nuin of 
nms, l*hilo. Lc. §12, VLaJdovgixtfi 
Oapdrov (Gen. v. 21 ff. ; Luke 11*28). In the Episth* 
of Jude (v. 14, cf. Enoch, lx. 8) he is described as 
“ the seventh from Adam ;’* and the number is pro- 
bably noticed as conveying the idea of divine comple- 
tion and rest (cf. August, c. Faust, xli. 14), while 
Enoch was himself a type of perfected humanity, 
“ a man raised to heaven by pleasing GxS, wliile 
angels fell to exirth by transgression** (Iivn. iv. 
16, 2). 'I*he other numbers connected with his 
history appear too symmetrical to be without 
meaning. He wtis bom when Jiircd was 162 
(9X6X3) yeara old, and after the biith of bis 
eldest son in his 65th (5x6^7) year he lived 300 
years. Fmm the period of 365 years xissigned to 
his life, Ewald (i. 356), with very little piubability, 
reganls him ns “ the god of the new-year,” but the 
number may have been not without infiuence oii 
the later traditions which assigned to Enoch the 
di.scovci*y of the science of astronomy (harpoAoyta, 
En|Kdemus ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. iik 1 7, when* he is 
identified with Atlas). After the birth of Methu- 
selah it is said (Gen. v. 22-4) that Enoch “ wxilkexi 
with God 300 years . . . and he was not ; for 

God took him ” (Plpb, LXX. (^ere 

onl)') ; tulitf Vulg.). The phrase “ walked with 
fled” (D’rt^iKn-nK iiinnn) is elsewhere only 
used of Noah’ (Gen. vi. 9; cf. Gen. xvii. 1, &c.), 
and is to be expLained of a prophetic life spent 
in immediate converse with the spiritual world 
(Enoch, xii. 2, “ All his action was with the holy 
oneSf and with the watchers during his life**). 
There is no fuither mention of Enoch in the O. T., 
but in Ecclcsiasticus (xlix. 14) he is brought for- 
wxuft as one of the pci:uliar glories {phth efr ^k- 
rlaBi) oTos ’E.) of the Jews, fbr he w<as taken up 
Alex. furtriOri) fiom the earth. “ He 
pleased the Lord and was translated [into I’aradisc, 
Vulg.] being a pattern of repentance 
14). In the epistle to the IIcbrcwB the spring and 
issue of Enoch's life are clearly jBrked. “ By faith 
Enoch was translated (fiereritrit translatus est, 
Vulg.) that he should not see death ... for before 
his translation (ptraSiaws) he had this testimony, 
that he pleas^ God.**» The contrast to tliis 
divine judgment is found in the constvaiiiod words 
of Josephus : “ Enoch departed to the Deity (&ve- 
'Xssp^as irphs rh Buoy), whence [the sacred 
writers] have not recorded his death^ {Ant. 1, 
3, 4). 

The biblical notices of Enoch wera a fruitful 
source of speculation in later times. Some theolo- 
gians disputed with subtilty as te the jxlsice to 
which he was removed; whether it was to pnindise 
or to the immediate presence of (jod (cf. Fcuardeii- 
tius ad Iren. v. 5.), though othtn-s more wisely 
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(1p( lined to discuss the question (Thilo, Cod. Apoor, ' 
N. T.f p. 758). On other points there was greater 
unanimity. Both the Latin and Greek fathora 
commonly coupled Enoch and Elijah as historic wit> 
nesses of the possibility of a resurrection of the body 
and of 8 true human existence in glory (Iren. iv. 5, 

1 ; TertuU. de Resurr. C(tm. 58 ; Hieron. c. Joan. ' 
HierosoL §§29, 32, pp. 437, 440) ; and the voice 
of early ecclesiastical tradition is almost unanimous 
in reg^-ding them ns “the two witnesses” fUev. 
xi. 3 if.) who should fiUl before ** the beast,*' and 
aftcrwaids be raised to heaven before the great 
jiidgipent (Hippol. Freuf, in^Dan. xxii. ; de An- 
tichr. xliii. Cosmos Indie, p. 75, ap. Thilo, Karh 
^KKKutruurriK^y irapd^offiv ; Teriull. de 
Anima, 59 ; A|ibros. in Paalm. xlv. 4 ; 
Eoang, Niood. c. xxv. on which Thilo has almost 
exhausted the question: Cod. Apoc, N. T. pp. 
765 f.). This belief removed a serious difficulty 
which was supposed to attach to their translation ; 
for thus it was maxle clear that they would at last 
discharge the common debt of a sinful humanity, 
from which they were not exempted by their 
glorious removal tif>m the eai*th (TertuU. de Anir 
m&t 1. c. ; August. Op. imp, c. Jul. vi. 30). 

In later times Enoch was celebrated as the in* 
Veutor of writing, arithmetic, and astronomy 
(Euseb. Praep. Ef>. ix. 17). is said to have 
tilled 300 books with the revelations which he 
received, and is commonly identified with Kdris 
{i.e. the learned), who is Gommcmonit.ed in the 
Koran (cap. 19) as one “ oxidted [by Go<i] to a high 
place*^* (cf. Sal*, 1. c.; Hottinger, Hist. Orient, 
pp. 30 ff.). But these traditions were probably 
due to the apocryphal bo<)k which beam his name 
(cf. Fabric, Cod. Pseudep. V. T. i. 215 If.). 

Some (Buttm. Mythol. i. 176 fIV; Ewald, 1. c.) 
have found a trace of the history of Enoch in the 
(Phrygian legend of Aniuicus (''AvvaKos, NdvvaKos), 
who was distinguislied for his piety, lived 300 
years, and predicted the deluge of Deucalion. 
[Enoch, 1.] In the A. V, of 1 Chr. i. 3, the name 
IS given as Uknoch. 

3. The third son of Midiaii, the 'son of Abraham 
by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 4, A. V. ITanoch; 1 Chr. 
i. 33, A. V. Henoch). 

4. The eldest son of Reuben (A. V. Hanoch ; 
Gen. xlvL 9 ; Ex. vi. 14 ; 1 Chr, v. 3), from whom 
ttime ** the family of the Hanochltcs ** (Num. 
xxvi. 5). 

5. In 2 Esdr. vi. 49, 51, IJnoch stands in the 

Latin (and Eng.) Version for Behemoth in the 
Aethiopic. [B. F. W.] 

ENOCH, THE BOOK OP, is one of the most 
important remains of that early apocalyi>tic litera- 
ture of which the book of Daniel is the great pro- 
totype. From its vigorous style and wide range 
of speculation the book is well worthy of the atten- 
tion which it received in the first ages ; and I'ecent 
investigations have still left many points for far- 
ther inquiry. 

1. The history of the book is remarkable. The 
first trace of its existence is generally found in the 
Epistle of St. Jude (14, 15 ; cf. Enoch, i. 9), but the 
worts of the Apostle leave it uncei-toin whether he 
derived his quotation from tradition (Ilofmium, 
Schriftbciceis, i. 420) or from writing (dirpo^^cv- 
trep , . . *£irAx \iywv), though the wide spread of 
the in the second century seems almost decisive 
itt favour of the latter supposition. It appears to 
have been known to Justin (Apol. ii. 5), Irenaeus 
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(Adt). Ilaer. iv. 16, 2), and Anatolius (Euseb. //. E. 
vii. .32). Clement of Alexandria {Ecl<^j. p. 80 1 ) and 
Origen (yet oomp. c. Cels, v. p. 267, ed. Sptnic.) 
botli moke use of it, and numerous references occur 
to the “writing,” “books,** and “ words ” of Enoch 
in tho Testaments of the XU. Patriarchs, which 
present more or less resemblance to passages in the 
present book (Fabr. Cod. Pseudep. V. T. i. 161 
ff. ; Gfrorer, Proph. Pseudep. 273 f.). Tertul- 
lian {De Cult. Fem. i. 3 ; cf. De Idol, 4) expressly 
quot^ the book os one which was “ not received by 
some, nor admitted Into the Jewish canon” (in 
armarium Judaicum), but defends it on account of 
its reference to Christ (Icginins omnem sciipturam 
aedificationi habilem divinitus iiispiraii). Augustine 
{De Civ. XV. 23, 4) and an anonymous writer 
whose work is printed with Jerome's {Breo, in 
Psalm, cxxxii. 2; cf. Ilil. ad Psalm. 1. c.) wcie 
both acquainted with it ; but from their time till 
the revival of letters it was known in the Western 
Church only by tlie quotation in St. Jude (Dill- 
mann, Einl. Ivi.). In the Eastern Church it 
was knowu some centuries later. Considerable frag- 
ments are preserved in the Chrmutgraphia of Geor- 
gius Syucellus (c. 792 a.d.), and these, with the 
scanty notices of earlier writers, constituted the sole 
remains of the book known in Euro()e till the close 
of the last century. Meanwhile, however, a report 
was current that the entiro Iwok was preserve«l in 
Abyssinia; and at length, in 1773, Bruce biotighi 
with him on his rctuni from Egypt three MSS., 
containing the complete Aethiopic translation. 
Notwithstanding the iuterest which the disco ery 
excited, the first detailed notice of this translation 
was given by Silvestre do Sacy in 1800, and it wa.s 
not published till the edition of Archbishop Law- 
rence in 1838 {Libri Enoch versio Aethiopica , . . 
Oxon.). But in the interval Lawronce published 
an English translation, with an introiluctiou and 
notes, which passed through throe editions {The 
Book of Enoch, &c. by K, Lawronce. Oxford, 
1821, 1833, 1838). The translation of Lawrence 
formrt the basis of the German edition of Hoti*- 
mann {Des finch Henoch, ... A. K. IloHmann, 
Jena, 1833-38); and Gfrorer, in 1840, gave a 
Latin translation constructed from the tnuislations 
of Lawrence and Hoffmann {Pruphetae vetcres Pseud^ 
epigrnphi . . . ed. A. F. Gfrorer, Stuttgartiae, 1840). 
All these editions were supereoded by those of 
Dillmonn, who edited tlie Aethiopic text from fivo 
MSS. {Liber Henoch, Aethiopioe, Lipsiae, 1851), 
and afterwards gave a German translation of the 
book with a good introduction and commentary 
{Das Buck Henoch, . . . von Dr. A. Dillraanu, 
Leipzig, 1853). The work of Dillmnun gave a 
fresh impulse to the study of the hook. Among 
the essays whicli were called out by it the most 
important were those of Ewald ( Ueher des Aelhio- 
pischen Buches Henoch Entstehumf, &c., Gottingen, 
1856) and Hilgcnfeld [D. Judische Apokalyptik, 
Jena, 1857). The older literature on the subjrot 
is levicwed by Fabricius {Cod, Pseudep, V. 'T. i. 
199 ft.). 

2. The Aethiopic translation was made from the 
Greek, and it was probably made about the aanie 
time as the translation of tlie Bible with which it 
was afterwanls connected, or in other worts, 
towarts the middle or close of the fourth century, 
'fhe general coincidence of the tniiislation with the 
patristic quotations of corresjxindiiig passages shows 
Kati.stactorily that the t(!xt from which it was 
ilfrived was the same os tliut current in the mily 
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Church, thnu);h one coiisulemhle passage quoted 
by Ocorg. SynceJI. is wanting in the present book 
(Bilim, p. 85). But it is still uncertain whether 
the Greek text was the original, or itself a titinsla- 
tion. One of the earliest I'eferences to the book 
occui's in the Hebrew Book of J^tbilees (Dillm. in 
Kwuld’s Ja/trb. 1850, p. 90), and the names of the 
angels and winds arc derived from Aiamnic roots 
(cf. Dillm. pp. 23B ff.). In addition to this a 
llebrew book of Knoch was known and used by 
Jewish writers till the thirteenth century (Dillm. 
KinL Ivii.), so that on these grounds, among 
othci*s, many have supposed ( J. Scaiiger, Lawrence, 
HoHmanu, Dillmanu) that the book was first com- 
posed in Hebrew (Ammaean). In such a awe no 
sti-ess can be laid upon the Hebraizing style, which 
may bo fountl as ' well in an author as in a tmns- 
lator; aud ill the absence of direct evidence it is 
diliicult to wei^ mere coujeciures. On the one 
hand, if the book had liccn originally written in 
Hebrew it might seem likely that it would have 
been moi-c used by Kubbinical teacbci-s; but, on 
the other hand, the writer certainly appeal's to 
have been a native of Palestine," and therefore 
likely to have employed the popular dialect. If 
the hypothesis of a Hebrew original be accepted, 
which as a hypothesis seems to be the more plau- 
sible, the hi.stoiy of the original and the version 
rinds a good pamllel in that of the Wisdom of 
Sirach. [Kcclksi \aTicus.] 

3. Ill its piesent shiqM! the book coiusists of a 
series of levelatious supposed to have been given to 
Euodi and Noah, which extend to the most varied 
aspects of nature and life, and are designed to 
otter a comprehensive vindication of the action of 
Providence. [Enoch.] It is divided into five parts. 
The Jirst part (Oc. 1-36 Dillm.), after a general 
introduction, contains an account of the fall of the 
angels (Gen. vi. 1) and^of the judgment to come 
upon them and upon the giants, their ofi'spriiig 
(6-16) ; and this is followed by the description of 
the joumey of Enoch through the earth and lower 
heaven in company with an angel, who showed to 
him many of the great mysteries of nature, the 
ti'easure-houscs of the storms .and winds, aud fires 
of heaver, the prison of the fallen and the land of 
the blessed (17-36). The second part (37-71) is 
styleil ** a vision of wisdom,” and consists of three 
** parables,” in which Enoch relates the revelations 
of the higher secrets of heaven and of the spiritiud 
world which were given to him. The fiist jiarahle 
(38-44) gives chicHy a picture of the future bless- 
ings and manifestation of the righteous, with fur- 
ther details as to the heavenly bodies : the second 
(4.5-.'}7) describes in splendid imagery the cdhiing 
of Messiah and the results which it should work 
among ** the elect” and the gainsayeis : the third 
(58-69) draws out at further length the blessedness 
of **1hc elect and holy,” and the confusion and 
wretchedness of the sinful rulers of the world. The 
third part (72-82) is styled ** the book of the 
ooiirae of the lights of heaven,” and deals with the 
motions of the sun and moon, and the changes of 
the seasons; and with this the narrative of the 
journey of Enoch closes. Tbo’/ofirih part (83-91) 
is not distinguished by any special name, but con- 
tains the 1 * 6001 x 1 of a dream which was gi anted to 
Enoch in his youth, in which he saw the history 
of the kingdoms of God and of the wot Id up to the 

■ The astronomical caTculatioiis by which Lawrence 
cudciivourcd to fix the locality of the writer in the 
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final establishment of the throne of Messiah. The 
fifth part (92-105) contains the last addresses of 
Enoch to his children, in which the teaching of 
the fomier chapters is made the ground-work of 
earnest exhortation. The signs which attended 
the bii-th of Noah are next noticed (106-7); and 
another short “writing of Enoch” (108) foims 
the close to the whole hook (cf. Dillm. AVn/. 
i. ff. ; Liicke, Versuch eincr 'Collstand. Einl. &c., 
i. 93 ff.) 

4. The general unity which the book possesses 
in its present foim marks it, in the main, as the 
work of one man. Jhc several pai ts, while they 
aie complete in themselves, aie still connected by 
the development of a common purpose. But in- 
ternal coincidence shows with equal cleaniess that 
difierent fragments were incoi iwrated by the author 
into his work, and some additions have been proba- 
bly made afterwaixls. Difierent “ books’* aie men- 
tioned in early times, aud variations in style and 
buiguage are discernible in Ihe present book. To 
distinguish the origiiisd elements and later interjM)- 
lations is the gieat problem which still leiiuiins to 
be bolveil, for the dificieut theories which have been 
proposed are barely plausible. In each case the 
critic seems to stait with piccouceivcd notions as 
to what was to he expcctcri at a particular time) 
and forms liis conclusions to suit his prejudices. 
Hofmann and Weisse place the composition of the 
whole work after the Christian era, hecmise the one 
thinks that St. Jude could nut have quoted an apo- 
cryphal hook (Hofmann, Schi'i/tbeircis, i. 420 ll'.), 
and the other seeks to detach Christianity altogether 
frera a Jewish foundation (Weisse, hvan(/climfra</e, 
214 ff.). Stuart (ilmcrican Bibt. liepert, 1840) 
so far anticipated the argument of Weisse as to 
regard the (fiiristology of the book ns a clear sign 
of its post-Christian origin. Ewald, according to 
bis usual custom, picks out the difierent elements 
with a daring confidence, and leaves a result so 
complicated that no one can accept it in its details, 
while it is cliaiacteriscd in its gieat fcatiues by 
masterly judgment and sagacity. He places the 
composition of 'the gioiind-woik of the book at 
various intervals between 144 B.c. aud cir. 120 H.C., 
and supposes that the whole assumed its present 
form in the fust half of the century before Christ. 
Liicke •(2nd cds) distinguishes two gieat puts, an 
older part including cc. 1-36, and 72-105, which 
he dates from the beginning of the Maccabeeaii 
struggle, and a later, cc. 37-71, whicli he assigns 
to the period’ of the rise of He.od the Gieat 
(141 , &c.). He supposes, however, that later intei- 
jiolations were made without attempting to nsc^i- 
tain their date. Dillmann upholds more decidt'dJy 
the unity of the hook, and assigns the chief pirt of 
it to an Aramaean writer of the time of John Hyi- 
canus (c. 1 10 it.c.). To this, according to him, 
“ historical ** and “ Noachian additions ” were 
made, piobably in the Greek translation (Jiird, 
lii.). Kostlin (quoted by Hilgentcld, 96, &e.) 
assigns cc. 1-16, 21-36, 72-105, to about 110 
B.C. ; cc. 37-71 to c. s.c. 100-64; and the 
“Notion additions” and c. 108 to the time of 
Herod the Great. Hilgenfcld himself places the 
original book (cc. 1-16; 20-36; 72-90; 91, 1-19 ; 
93 ; 94-105) about the bcgimiiug of the first ceur 
tnry licfore (Christ (a. a. 0. p. 145 n.). This book 
he supposes to hare passed tmough the hands of a 


neighbourhood of the Caspian are inoonclusive. Cf. 
DUbn. p. li. 
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Ghiintian writer who lived l^otwcon tl)e times ** of 
Sntuniiuus and Marciou” (p. 181), who added the 
chief I'emaiiiiug portions, including the gieut Mes- 
sianic scctioU) cc. 37*7 1. la the face of these 
conflicting theories it is evidently impossible to 
dogmatize, and tlie evidence is insufficient for coa- 
clusivc reasoning. The inteipiietatioa of the Apo- 
calyptic histories (cc. 50, 57 ; 85-90), on which 
tlie chief stress is laid fur fixing the date of the 
bi>ok, involves neccsssirily minute <!i iticism of de- 
t{iils, which belongs rather to a cornmentaiy tlian 
to a general Inti-oduction ; but notwitiistaiiding the 
aigimieiits of llilgciifeld and dost {(fdsch, Jwi» ii. 
218 ».), the whole book appears to be distinctly of 
Jewish oiigin. 8oine incoiisideiable interpolations 
may have been made in suci'cssive ti-anhlations, and 
large fragments of a much eailier date were un- 
doubtedly incorporated into the work, but as a 
whole it may be regiuded as describing an iin]K>;tant 
phase of Jewish opinion shoHly before the coming of 
Christ. 

5. In doctiinc the Book of Enoch exhibits a 
gieat advance of thought witliiii the limits of 
revelation in each of the groat di\ isions of know- 
ledge. The teaching on nature is a curious attempt 
to I'cduce the sfiattcied images of the 0. T. to a 
physical system. The view of society and man, of 
the temporal tnumpli and final discomfitura ^‘f 
oppi-cssors of (iod*s people, carries out into elabo- 
late detail the pregnant images of Daniel. The 
figure of the Messiah is inveshsl wiili inajostic dig- 
nity as ** the Son of Cod *’ (c. 105, 2 only), ** whose 
name was uameil before the sun was made*’ (48, 
3), luid who existeil ** aforetime in the presence of 
Ood” (02, 0; cf. Lawrence, Fre/. Diss, li. f.). 
And at the same time llis human attributes as ** the 
sou of man,” ** the son of woman ” (c. C2, 5 only), 
** tlic elect one,** ** the righteous one,** ** the 
anoint(‘d,** aie brought into conspicuous notits;. 
The mysteries of the spiritual worhl, the conuevion 
of angels and men, the classes and ministries of the 
hosts of heaven, tlio jiower of Satan (40, 7 ; 65, 
0), and the lemons of darkness, the docti’ines of 
lesurrection, rctiibution, and eternal punishment 
(c. 22, cf. Dilhn. p. xi\.), are dwelt upon with 
growing eiU’nestness ns the horizon of speculation 
was extended by intercourse with Greece. But the 
message of the book is cinphafically one of “ faith 
and truth” (cf. Dillm. p. 32), raid while the 
writer combines and repeats the thoughts of scrip- 
ture, he adds no new element to the teaching of 
the prtipheis. His eiTors spring from an undisci- 
])lined attempt to explain their words, and from a 
proud exultation in present success. For the great 
chraacteristic by which the book is distinguished from 
the later apocalyjise of Ezra [Esduas, 2nd Book] 
is the tone of triumphant expectation by which it 
is pei'vailed. It seeins to repeat in every form 
the great principle that the world, natui^J, moral, 
nniLspiritual, is under the immediate govennnent 
of God, Hence it follows thrit theie is a terrible 
rotribution reserved for sinners, and n glorious king- 
dom propai'ed for the righteous, and Messiah is re- 
pmled as the dixdne mediator of this double issue 
(c. 90, 91 ). Nor is it without a striking tituess that 
a pntriaich translated from earth, and admitted to 
190 k upon the divine majesty, is chosen as “ the 
herald of wisdom, righteousness, and judgment to a 
people who, even in suiTering, saw in their tyrants 
only the victims of a coming vengeance.” 

6. Notwithstanding the quotation in St. Jude, 
and the wid* circulation of the book itself, the 
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apocalypse of -Enoch was uniformly and distiiioily 
seprauk'd from the canonical scriptures. TiMtul- 
lian alone maintained its authority (1. c.), while he 
admitted that it was not received by the Jews. 
Origen, on the other liand (c. CcU, v. p. 267, ^ 
4:>peuc.), and Augustine (ch Civ. xv. 23, 4), defini- 
tively maik it as apociyphal, and it is reckoned 
among the apocryphal books in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (vi. 16), raid ill the catalogues of the 
Synopsis S. Scripiunte, Nicephoiiis (Oroduer, Zar 
Oesoh. li. Kan, 145), and Montfaucon {JMbli/Joislin. 
p. 193). 

7. The literature of the subject has been already 
noticed incidentally. The German ciiition of Dili- 
mann placi‘S within the reach of the student all 
tiie most important materials for the study of the 
book. Special points arc discussed by Gfrorer, D^is 
Jahrh. d. Heiis. i. 3 ff. ; C. Wicseler, Die 70 
Wbehen dcs Daniel ^ 1839. ^11 attempt was made 
by the Rev. E. Mui-ray (JCnoch restitutna^ &c.. Loud. 
1838) to ** separate from the books of Enoch the 
book quoted by St. Jude,” which met with little 
favour. ” [B. K. W.] 

ENOCH, CITY. [Enoch. No. ].] 

ENON. [Aknon.] 

EN-ROGKIi J'Jfi itnyit ; Fim 

Jlojel), a spring which formc<l one of the land- 
marks on the boundary-line between Judah f Josli. 
XV. 7) and Benjamin (xviii. 16). It was the point 
next to Jerusalem, and at a lower level, as is 
evident from the use of the words “ ascended ** and 
“ descended ’* in these two passages. Hero, ajqwi- 
rently concealed from the view of the city, Jonathan 
and Ahimaaz remained, afltn* the flight of David, 
awaiting intelligence from within the wails (2 Sam. 
xvii. 17), and here, “ by the stone Zohcleth, which 
is * close to* 6VS) Kn-. ogel,” Adonijah held the 
feast, which was the firat and last act of his attempt 
on the crown (I K. i. 9). These are all the occur- 
ronces of the iisune in the Bible. By Josephus 
on the last incident {Ant. vii, 14, §4) its situation 
is given as “ without tlie city, in tlic royal ganlen,’* 
and it is without doubt referred to by him in the 
same connexion, in hfs description of the earthquake 
whicli accompuiied the sacrilege of llzziah (A^f/. 
ix. 10, §4), and which, “at the place called 
Eroge,**“ shook down a part of the Ensteiu hill, 
“ so as to obstniet the roads, and the royal gardens.” 

In the Targum, and the Arabic imd Syriac ver- 
sions, the naine is commonly given as “ spring 

of tlie fuller” « generally 

accepted as the signification of the Hebrew name — 
Rofiel being derived from Jiagalf to tread, in allusion 
to the piacticp of the Orientals in washing linen. 

In moro modern times, a tradition, appai*ent.ly 
first recorded by Brocardus, would malce Eu-rogel 
the well of Job or Nehemiah (IHr EyiK). below the 
junction of the valleys of Krdron and lliunom, and 
Nouth of the Pool of Sih>am. In favour of this is 
the fact that in the Arabic x'ersiou of Josh. xv. 7 the 
name of Ain-Eyub, or “ spring of Job,’* is given for 
lt!n-iogcI, and also that in an early Jewish Itineraiy 
(IJri of Biel, in Hottingcris Cippi Hehraici) the 
name is given ns “ well o(Joab** as if retaining the 
memory of Joab*s connexion with Adonijah — a name 


* This natural interpretation of a name only 
slightly corrupt appears to have first suggested itself 
to Stanley (& ^ P. 184). 
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which it still rctdns in the imditions of the Greek 
Christiana (Williams, Holy CUy, 49U). Against this 
general lielief, ^olne strong ai^iimento are urged by 
Ih*. Bonnr in iuvour of identifying En-rogel with 
liRe present “ Fountain of the Virgin,” *Ain Utnmed- 
Daraj = “spring of the mother of steps”-— the 
perennial source from which the Pool of Siloam is 
supplied {Lajid of Promise, App. v.)* These aigu- 
ineiits arediriefly as follows : — 

1. The Sir Eyiib is a well and not a sprifig (En), 
while, m the other linnd, the “ Fountain of the Virgin” 
is the only real spring close to Jerusalem. Thus if 
the latter be not Kn*rogcl, the single spring of this 
locality has escaped mention in the Bible. 

2. The situation of the Fountain of the Vir^n 
agrees better witli the course of the boundary of 
l^iijamin than that of tlie Btr Eyub, which is too 
far south. 

3. Btr EipA docs not suit tlie requirements of 
2 Sam. xvii. 17. It is too far oif both from the city, 
and from the dii*ect road over Olivet to the Jordan; 
and is in lull view of the city (Van de Velde, i. 475), 
which the oilier sjiot is not. 

4. The niai-tyidom of St. James wius effected by 
casting him down from tlie temple wall into the 
valley of Kcdron, where he was finally killed by a 
fliller with his washing-stick. The natuiul inference 
is that St. James fell near wheic the fullers were at 
work. Now Bir Eynb is too far off from the site 
of the temple to allow of this, but it might very 
wel] have hnppentsl at tho Fountain of tlie Vii^n. 
(See Stanley's Sermons on the Apost, Age^ p. 333-4.) 

5. Daroj and Rogcl arc both from the same root, 
and tlicrefoic the modern name may be derived 
from the ancient one, even though at present it is 
t'lken to allude to the **bte|xs'* by which the reser- 
voir of the Fountain is leiwhiHl. 

Add h) these considerations (what will have more 
.significanre when the permanence of Eastern habits 
is recollected) — 6. Tliat the FoimUiin of the Virgin 
is still tlie great resort of the women of Jerusalem 
for washing and trending their clothes : and also— • 
7. That the level of the king’s gardens must have 
been above the Bir Eyiib, even when the^ water is at 
the month of the well — luid it is generally seventy 
or eighty feet below ; while they must have been 
lower than the Fountain of the Virgin, which thus 
inight lie used without difficulty to irrigate them. 
(S»* Robinson, i. 331-334; and for the best de- 
scription of the Bir Eyub, see Williams, Jfoly City, 
ii. 489-495.) fjEliUSALKM.] [G.] 

EN-SHE'MESH (B?ID^p};=« spring of the 
sun ^ rou riXiov, infyii ; 7&’n- 

semes, id est, Eons l^lis), alspiing which formed 
one of the landmarks on the north boundary of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 7) and the south boundiuy ofi 
Benjamin (xviii. 1 7) . From these notices it ap^ira 
to have been between the ** ascent of Adummim ” — 
the road leading u]) from the Jordan valley south 
of the Wady Kelt — and the spring of En-rogel, 
in the valley of Kcdron. It was therefore wist 
of Jeruss4^ Mount of Olives, The 

only spring at present answering to this position 
is uie Ain-llavd or AinrChot — the “Well of the 
Apostles,” — about a mile below Bethany, the trap 
vellei'.s first halting>plnce on the road to .Icrlcho. 
Accordingly this spnng is generally identified with 
Eii-Shcme^. The aspect of Ain-hand is such 
that the rays of ‘he sun are on it the whole day. 
ITiis is not inappropriate in a fountain dedicated to 
that luminary. [G.j 
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ENSIGN (DJ ; in the A . V. generally “ ensign,” 
sometimes “ standard “ standard,” with the 
exception ofCant.ii. 4, “b^ner;” HIK, “ensign”). 
The distinction between these three Hebrew terms 
iti sufficiently marked by their respective uses: nea 
is a signal ; degel a milihiry standard for a largo 
division of an army ; and oth, the same for a small 
one. Neither of them, however, expresses the idea 
which “standard” conveys to our minds, viz., a 
flag; the standards in use among the Hebrews pro- 
I bably resembled those of the Egyptian.s and Assy- 
rians — a figure or device of some kind elevated on a 
pole. (1.) The notices of the nes or “ ensign” are 
most frequent ; it consisted of some well undersUHnl 
signal which was exhibited on the top of a ]Mile 
from a bare mountain top (Is. xiii. 2, xviii. 3)— the 
very emblem of conspicuous isolation (Is. xxx. 17). 
Around it the inhabitants mustereil, whether for 
the puiix>se of meeting an enemy (Is. v. 2G, x\ iii. 
3, xxxi. 9), which was sometimes notified by the 
bhist of a trumpet (Jcr. iv. 21, li. 27); or as a 
token of rescue (Ps. lx. 4; Is. xi. 10; Jer. iv. 
G) ; or for a puhlir; proclamation (Jer. 1. 2) ; or 
simply as a g;itheriiig point (Is. xlix. 22, Ixii. 10). 
What the nature of the signal Wiis, we have no 
means of stating; it has been inferrwl from Is. 
xxxiji. 23, and Ez. xxvii. 7, that it was a flag : we 
do nut ohs(>rvo a flag depicted either in Egyptian or 
Assyrian representations of vessels (Wilkinson, iii. 
211 ; Bonomi, pp. IGO, 1G7) ; Ji>ut, in lieu of a flag, 
certain devices, such as the phoemx, Gowers, &c., 
were embroidered on the sail ; whence it appeals 
that the device itself, and perhaps also the sad 
lM*aring the device, was the ties or “ ensign,” It 
may have been sometimes the name of a header, as 
implied in the title which Moses gave to his altar 
“ Jehovah-nissi (Ex. xvii. 15). It may also have 
been, as Michaelis {Suppl. p, 1648) snggivfs, a 
blazing torch. The important point, however, to 
be ol^rvcd is, that the ncs was mi ocisisional 
signal, and not a military standard, and that eleva- 
tion and conspianity are implied in the use of the 
term: hence it is appropriately applied to the 
“pole” on which the brazen serpent hung (Num. 
xifi. 8), wl>ich wa.H indeed an “ ensign ” of deliver- 
ance to the pious Isiaelite ; and again to the censera 
of Korah and his company, which became a “ sign ” 
or beacon ofwaiuing to Israel (Num. xvi. 38). (2.) 
The term degel is used to dusciilie the standards 
which were given to each of tlie four divisions of the 
Israelite aimy at the time of the Exodus (Num. i. 
52, ii. 2 ff., X. 14 ff.)» Some doubt indeM exists 
as to its meaning in these passages, the LXX. and 
Vulgate regarding it not as the standard itself, but 
as a certain militiiry division annexed to a standard, 
just as vexilhm is sometimes used for a body of 
soldiers (Tac. Hist, i. 70 ; Liv. viii. 8). The sense 
of compact and martial array does certainly seem 
to lurk in the word ; for in Cant. vi. 4, 10, the 
brilliant glances of the bride's eyes are conipar41 to 
the destructive advance of a wcll-miuyed host, 
and a simikir comparison is employed in reference 
to the bridegroom (Cant. v. 10) ; hut on the other 
hand, in Cant. ii. 4, no other sense than that of a 
“banner” will suit, and wo therefore think the 
rendering in the A. V. concct. No iclianuc can 
be placed on the term in Ps. xx. 5, as both tho 
sense and the text are matters of doubt (see Ols- 
hausen and Hengsteubeig, in loo.), A standard 
implies, of courac, a staiidaid-bearer ; hut the sup- 
I |K>sed uotioo to that officer in Is. x. 18, is incorrect 
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the wonlt mcnning raihor ** as a .sick man pineth 
away in a somewhat i«inillel passage (Is. lix. 19) 
tlie imu gimil version is to be followf^, lather than 
the text. The character of the Hebrew militaiy 
stiuidaixls is quite a matter of conjecture ; they pro- 
bably rcseniblwl the Egyptian, which consisted of a 
sacred emblem such as an animal, a Imt, or the 
king’s name (Wilkinson, i. 294). liabbinieal writem 
state the devices to have been as ibllows : for the 
tiibe of Judah a lion; for Reulien a man; tor 
Ephraim an ox; and for Dan an ciigle ((^aipzov, 
Crit. App. j). 6G7) ; but no reliance «in be plaecii 
on this. As each of the four divisions, consisting 
of three tribes, had its stindanl, so Itad each trits* 
its “ .sign ’* (oM) or “ ensign,** probably in imiti- 
tion of the Egyptians, among whom not only each 
battalion, but even each company had its particular 
ensign (Wilkinson, L c.). We know nothing of its 
nature. The woM occura figuratively in Ps. Ixxiv. 
4, apparently in raference to the images of idol 
gods. . [W. L. B.] 



EN-TAPTUAH (man-]'}; = “ spiiug of 
apple,** or “citron;** SwpSdO; Fans Tap- 

huae). The boundary of Mannsseh went from facing 
Shechcin “to the inhabitapts of Kn-tappuah** 
(Josh. xvii. 7). It is probably identical with Taj)- 
piuih, the position of which will be elsewhere ex- 
amined. [Tappuah.] This place must not be 
confounded with Betii-tappuaii in the mountaiiu 
of Judah. [G.] 

EPAE'NETUS ('Ewu/veror), a Christian at 
Rome, greeted by St. Paul in Rom. xvi. 5, and 
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designatal as his belove 1, and the first fruit of Asia 
(so the majority of ancient MSS. and the critical 
^itors: the received text has *Axatar) unto Christ. 
The Synopsis of tlie Pseudo-Dorotheus makes him 
first bishop of Caithagc, but Justinian ramarks that 
the African chu rches do not I'ecognise him. [H . A.] 

EP'APHRAS (*Eiro^pas), a fellow-hiboim*r 
with the AiM)stlc Paul, mentioned Col. i. 7, ns 
Iwiving taught the Colossian church the grace of 
God in tmth, and designatc‘d a faithful minister 
(JiiiKovos) of Christ on their behalf. (On the 
question whether Epaphras w'as the founder of the 
(*olo.ssian church, see the prolegomena to the Epistle, 
in Alfoinl’s Greek Testament^ iii. 35 fi’.) He was 
at that time with St. Paul at Romo (Col. iv. 12), 
dnd seems by the exprehsion 6 there used, 

to have been a (!olos.siaii by birth. We find him 
again mentioned in the Epistle to Philemon (ver. 
2:»), which wjis sent at the sfime time as that to 
the Colussians. St. Paul there csllls him 6 (rvvaix- 
fidKforSs /iov, but wlu‘ther the woid lepresents 
matter of fact, or is only a teiiih*r and delicate ex- 
pn'shion of E^taphias’s attention to the Apostle in 
his imprisonment (csf. Rom. xvi. 13), we cannot say. 

Epnphias may be the same as EiKiphrodiliis, who 
is called, in Phil. ii. 25, the Apostle of the Phi- 
lippians, and having come* from Piiilippi to Home 
with contrihutif>n8 for St. Paul, was sent liack with 
the Epistle. It has been supposi‘d by many, ami 
among them by Grotlu.s. In all probjibility tlie 
narne Ei^aphras is an sibbrcviation of Epaphroditus ; 
but on the question of the identity of the persons, 
tlie very slight notices in the N. T. do not enable 
us to RiH*ak with any (^nlidence. The name Epsi- 
phroditus was sufficiently common: see Tacit, Ann. 
XV. 55; Sueton. Dmnit. 14; Joseph. Lifr^ §7(1. 
Thcmsutyrologies make Epsiphras to have b<*en first 
bishop of Colossiie, and to have suilered mni tyrdoin 
there. [II. A.] 

EPAPHRODITUS (’EircK^^pdJiToy, Phil. ii. 
25, iv. 18). See above under Kpai*huas. [H. A.] 

ETHAH (HD\y ; Fai^d; Ephn\ the 

firat, in onler, of the sons of Midian (Gen. xxv. 4, 
1 (*hr. i. 33), afterwards mentioned by Isaiah in the 
following words ; — “ The multitude of camels sh.all 
cover thee, the dromedaries of Midi.an ^d Ephah ; 
all they from Sheba shall come : they shall bring gold 
and incense ; and they shall shew forth the praist*8 of 
the I.oi-d, All the. flocks of Kedar shall l)e gathered 
together unto thee, tlie rams of Nebaioth shall 
minister unto thee ^ they shall come up with ao 
ceptance on mine altar, and I will gloilfy the house 
of my gloiy’* (Is. lx. 6, 7). This jiassage clearly 
connects the descendants of Ephah witli the Ml- 
dianites, the Keturahito Sheba, and the Ishmaelites, 
both in the ])osition of their settlements, and in their 
wandering liabits ; and shows that, as usual, they 
fonned a tril>e bearing his name. But no satisfactory 
identification of this tribe has been discovered. The 

Arabic woi-d {QheyfeK), which has been sup- 
posed to l)e the same as Ephah, is the name of a 
town, or village, near Bulbeys (the modern Bilbeys), 
a pl.'u:e in Egypt, in the province of the Sharkeeych, 
not far from Cairo : but the tradition that Kpliali 
settled in Africa does not rest on sufficient authority. 
[Mipian; SlfEBA.] [E. S. P.l 

ETHAH(nD'j;; Taitpd; F.pha), 1. Con- 
cubiiie of Caleb, in the line of Judah f 1 Chr. ii. 46). 
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2. Son of JAhda] ; nlso in the line of Jiidiih 
(1 Chr. ii. 47). 

EPHAH. [Measures.] 

E'PHAl (following the Keriy ; but the 
origuial texf is = Ophai ; and so LXX. ; 
Ophi), a Netoplinthite, wIio.se sous weivs among 
the ** captains of tlie foi-ccs” left in Judah 

after the deportation to Babylon (.Ter. xl. 8). They 
submitted themselves to Gedaliah, the Babylonian 
goveraor, and were apparently massacred with him 
by Jshmael (xli. 3, romp. xl. 13). 

ETHER ("IDT; *0(pip\ Opher, 

Kphcr\ tlic second, in oider, of the sons of Mi- 
dian (Gen. xxv. 4, 1 Chr. i. 33), not mentioned 
in the Bible except in the.se genealogical ])assages. 
His settlements have not been identified with any 
probability. Acrording to Gesenius, the name is 
o 

equivalent to the Arabic Ohifi'. signifying 

“ a calf,” and “ a certain little animal, or insect, or 
animalcule.” Two tribes bear a similar appellation, 

(r Ai/dr (^Ixg) ; but one was a branch of the first 

Amalck, the other of the Ishinaclite Kinarich (cf. 
Catisstn, Esstii aur V Hint, des Arabes, i. 20, 297, 
and 298 ; and Abulfcdi, IfisL Antcislaniica^ od. 
Fleischer, 190): neither is ascribed to Midian. 
The first sdttled about Yethrib (El-Medeeneh) ; the 
fMiCond, in the neighbourhood of Mekkeh. [E. 8. P.] 

ETHER (nay; •'A^ep, Alex. Po^^p; Kpher), 

1. A sou of Ezm, among the dcscendiuits of .1 udah ; 
possibly, though this is not clear, of the fiimily of 
the great Caleb (1 Chr. iv. 17). 

2. (’O^^p). One of the heads of the families of 

Manassch on the east of Jordan (1 Chr. v, 24). 
The name may be compared with that of Ophiwh, 
the native pl^e of Gideon, in Maiia.sseh, on the 
west of Jordon. In the original the two ai e iden- 
tical except in termination (l&Vi ill&V); and 
according to the LXX. (as above) the vowel-points | 
were once the same. [,G.] i 

ETHeVdAM MIM DDK ; 

Alex. fjn fin^m Dommim), a place 

between 8ocoh and Azcki^, at whi^ the Philistines 
were encamiied before the affray m which Goliath 
was killed (1 Sam. xvii. 1). fThe meaning of the 
woid is unceitain, but it is generally explained the 
“ end ” or bouniiary of blood,” in tliat ca.se pix>- 
bably derived from its being the scene of fixxiuent 
sanguinary encounters between Israel and the Phi- 
listines. Under the shot ter foim of Pas-damimih 
it occurs once again in a .similar connexion (1 Chr, 
xi. 13). For the situation of the place see Klah, 
Valley of. [O.] 

EPHESIANS, THE EPISTLE TO THE, 
was written by the apostle St. Paul daring bis first 
captivity at Rome (Acts xxviii. 16), apparently 
immediately after he harl written the epistle to the 
Colossiang {Coix>SSiAN8, kp. to], and during that 
priod (perhaps the early part of a.p. 62) when 
his imprisonment h;td not (utsiimed the severer choi- 
which seems to have marked its close. 

TbUi sublime epistle was addiYSscd to the Chris- 
tian church at the ancient and famou.s city of 
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Ephesus (see below), that church which the apostle 
himsrif founded (Acts xix. 1 sq., comp, xviii. 
19), with which he abode so long (rpterfov, Acts 
XX. 31), and from the elders of wliich he parted 
witli sudi a warm-heaited and aflbeting farewell 
(Acts XX. 18-35). It does not seem to have been 
called out by any special circumstances, nor even 
to have involved any distinctly precautiouary teocdi- 
ing (comp. Schneckenburger, jDeitrdge^ p. 135 sq.), 
whether against Oriental or Judaistic theosophy, 
but to have been suggested by the deep love which 
the apo.stle felt for his converts at JCphcsus, and 
which the mission of Tychicus, with an epistle bi 
the Church of Colossac, aObrded him a conveniinit 
opportunity of evincing in written teaching and ex- 
hortation. The epistle thus contains many thoughts 
that liad peiva<led the nearly contemporaneiMis 
epistle to the Colos.smns, reiterates many of the 
same practical wainings and exhoitations, bears 
even the tinge of the same dictioti, but at the 
same time enlarges upon such profound mystenes of 
the divine counsels, displays so fully the origin ami 
developments of the Church in Christy its union, 
communion, and .aggregation in Him, that this ma- 
jestic epistle can never be rightly deemed othei-wise 
than one of the most sublime and consolatory outpuir- 
ings of the Spirit of God to the children of men . To 
the Christian .at Ephesus dwelling under the shadow 
of tliG gre.at temple of Diana, daily seeing its out- 
ward grandeur, and almost daily hc.aring of its 
pompous ritualism, the allu^^s in this epistle to 
that mystic building of which Christ was the 
corner-stone, the apostles the foundaticnis, and him- 
self .and his fellow Christians portions of the aiignst 
superstructure (ch. ii. 19-22), must have spkon 
with a force, an appropriateness, and a. reassuring 
depth of teaching that cannot be over c.stinHitcd. 

The contents of this epistle e.asily admit of being 
divided into two portions, the first mainly dootrmd 
(ch. i. — iii.), the seAind hortatory and praoticnl. 

The dr)ctiinal poition opens with n brief addreas 
to the tuiints in Ephesus (see below), and rapidly 
passes into a sublime ascription of praise to God 
the Father, who has predestinated us to the atlop- 
tioD of sons, blessed and redeemed us in Christ, and 
made kpowu to us His ctcnial purpose of uniting 
all in Him (ch. i. :1>14). This not unnaturally 
evokes a prayer from the apostle that his con- 
verts may enlightened to know the hope of Gotfs 
calling, the riche.s of His grace, and the magnitude 
of tliat power which was displayed in the rcsun'cc- 
tion and ti'ansccndent 'Cxaltatioa of Christ, — the 
Head of His body, the Chuich (ch. i. 15-23). 
Then, with a more immediate address to his con- 
veits, the apostle reminds them how, dead as they 
had been in sin, God had quickened them, laised 
them, and even enthioned them with Christ, — and 
how all was by giace, not by w’orks fch. ii. 1-10). 
They were to remember, tfxi, how they had once 
been alienated and yet were now brought nigh in 
the blood of Christ ; how He was their Peace, how 
by Him both they and the Jews hivd access to the 
Father, and how on Him as the corner-stone they 
had b^n built into a spuitual temple to God (ch, 

ii. 1 1-22). Oil this account, having he.ard, ns ttey 
must have done, how to the apo^tle was revealed 
the prefonnd mystery of this call of the Gentile 
world, they wore not to fiiint at his troubles (ch. 

iii. 1-13) : nay, he prayed to the great Father of all 
to give them inwa^ stiength to tench tliem with 
the love of Christ and fill them with the fulness i>f 
God (ch: iii. 13-19). The piayer is concluded by 
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.1 sublime doxology (ch. iii. ‘JO. ‘21), which sei-vcs 
tu usher in the more diiectly praotiGul poition. 

This the apoiitle cmnineiuxis by entreating them 
to walk wortliy of this calling, mid tu kivp the 
unity of the Spirit: theie was but one body, one 
Spirit, one L«id, and one God (ch. iv. 1-fi). Each 
too had his portion of giace from God (ch. iv. 
7-10), who hud appointed ininisteriiig oideis in the 
Chuich, until all come to tliu unity of the faith, a!i«l 
glow lip and become united witli the living lle:ul, 
even Christ (ch. iv. 11-1(3). Surely then tliey 
weic to walk no longer as daikened, feeiitigU‘s> 
heathen ; they weie to put oil' the old man, and put 
oil the new (eh. iv. 17-‘24). This too Wiis to 
he piactically e\iueed in their outwanl actions; 
they weio to be truthful, gentle, honest, puie, and 
Ibi giving; they weie to walk in love (ch. iv. *2.'>- 

*2). Fornication, covetouMiess, and impurity, 
wiM’e not even to be named; tliey weie once in 
heathen darkness, now they aie light, and must ic- 
piovo the ileeds of the pist (ch. v. 0-14). Thus 
weie they to walk exactly, to be IiIIimI with j<»y, to 
sinir, and to give th.uiks (cli. v. l.VJl). Wives 
were to be subject to their liusbaiids, liusimnds to 
love and cleave to their wives (ch. v. ‘JJ-OO) ; chil- 
dren were to honour their parents, paients to .bring 
up holily tlieir childieii (cli. vi. 1-4); seivants and 
nuistors weie to iiertbim to each other their reci- 
pioeal duties (ch. vi. b-U). 

With a noble and vivid exiioitation to ami them- 
selves against their spiiitual foes with the sumotir 
of tloil (di. VI. lU-2()), a biief notice of the coming 
of Tyohicus (ch. vi. *21, ‘2*2), and a twofold dox- 
ology (ch. vi. ‘28, ‘24), this sublime e]ristle comes to 
its close. 

With legani to the autkentioUy and yenmwness 
of this epistle, it is not too much to say that there 
. 11*0 no Just gioimds tor doubt. The testimonies of 
!Uiti<|iuly are unusually stiong. Even if we do not 
picss the sujipused allusions ill Ignatius, Kph, eh. 
1*2, and I’olycaip, /Vu7i/ip. ch. 1*2, we can coniideiitly 
adduce lieuaeus, Iltuir, v 2, 8, v. 14, 3, Clem, Alex. 
Piwdtii], i. p. loS (e«l. Fott.), attorn, iv. p. .592 
(cd. Pott.), Oiigeu, Contr. Cels. iii. ‘20, Tertull. 
f/t’ 1‘racsGr. Jlaer, ch. 8(3, luid alter them the coii- 
sUnit and jiei-sistont tradition of the ancient Church. 
Even Alai cion did not deny that the epi^Ie wmi 
wiitteii hy St. Paul, nor did heretics lefuse occa- 
sionally to cite it as cunfesscMliy due to him as its 
.luthor ; comp, lienaeus, llaer. i. 8, .5. In recent 
times, Iiowever, its genuineness has lioeii somewhat 
vehemently (allied in question, I)e W’ette, both in 
the intioduciory pages of his Comnientiiry on this 
Kp. (ed. 2, 1847), and in his Introduction to the 
X. T. (cil. .5, 1848), labouis to piove that it is a 
mere .spiiitless expansion of the Ep. to the Colos- 
siaiis, though compiled in the A]iostolic age: 
Schwegier {Ntiahupost, Zeittilt. ii. 880 sij.) ; liaur 
(Pnningf p. 418 sq.), and otheis lulvance a step 
fiiither and reject lioth epistles a.s of no higlier an- 
tiquity than the age of Alontanism and early tlnos- 
ticUin. Witlioiit heie euteiing into the details, it 
seems just to say that the iwlveise ai^uineuts have 
been uiged with a ceitmn amount of specious plau- 
sibility, but that the replies have been so clear, sa- 
tisfuetory, mid in some cases m'ltshing, as to leave 
no reasoiinhle mul im^iartial inquirer in doubt as to 
the authoisliip of the epistle. On the one hand we 
have iiieie subjective judgments, not luitmirked by 
aringaiiue, relying inuiiily on siip^iused divergences 
m doctimc mid pivsumud insipidities of diction, but 
wholly destitute of any sound histuiiual basis; on 
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.he other hand we have unusually G 0 uvin<‘ing coun- 
ter-investigations, and the unvarying testimony of 
the ancient Church. If the discrepancies in nuitter 
and style aie so decided as to lead a w liter of the 
1 9th century to deny confidently the g(>iiuiuetiess 
of this epistle, how uie we to account for its uni- 
vei-sal reception by writci's of the 2iid mid 8id cca- 
tuiies, who s()oku the Imiguage in which it was 
written, and who wore by no moans unacquainted 
with the phenomena of pious fraud and litermy 
Lin)M>stuic ? 

For a detailed reply to the m-gumeiits of De Wette 
and Ihiur, the student may be nderreil to Meyer, 
Einkit, z. Kyh, p. 19 sij[. (ed. 2), Davidson, In^ 
trod, to N. T. ii. p. 85*2 sq., and Alford, Prokyo^ 
uienn^ p. 8. 

Two special points rifpiiic a brief notice. 

(1.) The re>iders for whom this epistle was de- 
signed. In the ojxiiiing wouls, IlaDXor h‘ir6(rTo\oi 
XpKfrov *lT)(rot) Si^ Stkiifiaros @caS roTr aytoiv 
rois oZffiv iv 'E<l>ear([> koI Ttirrois iv Xpiar^ 
’ItjitoO, the wonls iv *E^i(r(p are omittcHl by ]i. 
87, liusil (e\pr*‘ssly), ;uid jiossibly Teitulliun, 
This, combined with tlu> somewhat noticeable omis- 
sion of all greetings to the members ofaChuicii 
with which the apostle stood in such aMectionate 
lelation, and some other internal ohjeetions, liave 
siiggcstiHl a doubt whether these wunls ie.iily formed 
a jmrt of the oiigiiuil text. At tlist sight these 
doubts scHJin plausible; but when ue up^Mist* to 
them (u) the overwhelming weight of dipiomatie 
evidence for the inscition of the woids, (6) the tes- 
timony of all the veisions, (c) the iiiiivei*sal desig 
nation at* this epistle by the ancient Chmch (Mur* 
1*1011 standing alone in his asset tioii that it wsa 
written to the Laodiceiiiis) ns an epistle to the 
EphcsintiSf ((f) the extreme diiriciilty in giving any 
.sitlsfactory meaning to the isolated |Kuticiple, and 
the absence ol‘ any puallel usage in the Apostle’s 
wiitings, — we can swircely feel any doubt as to the 
propriety of removing the biackets in whi<'h these 
wuids are enclosed in the 2nd edition of YW/tt'/i- 
dor/f and of consideiing them .'in integial imu*! o( 
the oiiginal text. If calhtl upon to supply an an- 
swer to, or an explanation of the iiiteiiiai ohji'ctions, 
we mu.st record the opinion that none on the wliole 
seems so free from oljectioii as (hat which ii*gai*ds 
the Epistle as also desigiiwl for the benefit of 
churches either coiitenninous to, or dependent on 
that of Ephesus. The countcr-aiguments of Aleyer, 
though ably urgcil, are not convincing. Nor can 
an appeal to the silence of writers of the micient 
church on this further destination be conceived of 
much weight, as their releienc(*s are to the usual 
and titular designation of the Epistle, but do not, 
and are not intended to afft'ct the question of its 
wider or nai rower destination. It is not unnatural 
to suppos(> that the special greetings might have 
been seiKiiately entrusted to the beaier Tyj:hicus, 
])ossibly himself an Ephesian, and certainly com- 
missioned by tJie AposUe (ch. vi. 22) to inform the 
Ephesimis of his state and (*ircumstanccs. 

(‘2.) The question of priority in icsjiect of com- 
position between this Epistle and that to the Co- 
lossiaiis is very dithcult to adjust. On the whole, 
both internal lUid external considerations seem some- 
what in favour of the piioiity of the Epistle to the 
Culossiiuis. Comp. Neauder, Plant mu i- 829 (Bohn), 
twhleieimacher, Stvd, u. Krit. for 188*2, p. .500, and 
Wieselcr, Chronol.y p. 450, sq. On the siniihu'ity 
of contents, see CoL(>8SiA.NS, Ei>. to. 

(3.) Thu opinion that this Epistle and those to (he 
3 0 
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Oolossiaiis and to Philuinoii woie wiitton dtiring thn 
A{)n!stle*s imprisuninont at ('aesniva (Acts xxi. 27 
-xxvi. 32) ban uircwly bw*n noticoil [( V»iX)SSi ANS, 
Ep. to], and on doliboratinn ioji>ct(>d. Tho weight 
of probability st'ema distinctly on tbe side of the 
opinion of the aiicicMit Cbui*cb, that the present 
Epistle Wiis written during the Apostle’s tirst 
imprisonment in Enmc. 

The editions of this Epistle have bwn numerous. 
We may specify tbo'*c of Kuckcrt ( I-eip/. 1834), 
Ilailess (EsI. 1834'!, — an ndtnirable edition, com- 
pletely undervaliicMl by r>e Wetb*; Olsbausen (Ko- 
nigsb. 1840), l)e Wotte (I.cipz. 1847), Stier (Ib*rl. 
1848', Meyer ((idtt. 18."i:5); and in o>ir own coun- 
try those of Ea<lie ((Jlasg. 1854), Kllicott (Lond. 
1855), and Alfoitl (Lond. 1857). [C. J. E.] 

EPiriOSUS (*'E^€<roj), an illustrious city in 
the distH<*t of Ionia (irdXis *Jo}plas ivuftauftrraTVi, 
Steph. Hyz. s. i\), nearly op]Misite the island of 
Samos, and about the middle of tbe western coast 
of the peninsula commonly called Asia Minor. 
Not that this geogiaphical term was known in the ^ 
tiret ccutuiy. The Asia of the N. T. was simply j 
the Roman province which embiaccil the western j 
jiait of the fM'ninsula. Of this province Ephesus 
was the capital. [Kpunsrs.] 
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Among tho moiv marked physical features of 
the peninsula are the two lai^e rivers, Hermus and 
Macandcr, which flow from a remote [Kirt of the 
interior west wal'd to tho ArchipeLago, Smyrna 
(Rev. ii. 8) being near the mouth of one and Mi- 
letus (Aids XX. 17) of the other. Between the 
valleys diaiued by these two rivers is the shorter 
stream and smaller Isisin of the (^ayster, called by 
the Tiiiks Kvtschuk-Mcndcrc, or the Little Maean- 
der. Its upper level (often called the Oaystnaii 
meadows) was c-lo.'»cd to the westwaul by the goi ge 
lictweeu Callesus and Pactyas, the lather of these 
nioniitAins being a prolongation of the lange of 
M(*ssogis which liounds the valley of the Mae.an(ler 
on the nni th, tlie foimcr more remotely connected 
with the range of Tinclus which bounds the valley 
of the llermus on the south Beyond the gtuge 
and t-owaifls the sea the valley opens out again into 
an alluvial flat (Herod, ii. 10), with hills rising ab- 
ruptly from it. The plain is now al)nut 5 miles 
in hieadth, hut formerly it must have been .smalle 
and some of the hills were once probjibly islands. 
Here Ephesus stood, |«utly on the level ground and 
p:irtly on the hills. 

Of the hills, on which a large poition of the city 
was built, the two most imporbuit w^eic Pi ion and 
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Coressus, the latter on the S. of the plain, and I 
being In fact almost a continuation of Pactyas, the | 
former being in front of ('orossus and near it, 
though separated by a deep and definite valley. 
Further to the N.E. is another conspicuous emi- 
nence. It seems to be the hill mentioned by Pro- 
copius (de Aedif. v. i.) a.H one on whidi a church 
dedicated to St. John was built; and its present 
name Ayaaaluk is thought to have reference to him, 
and to be a corruption of 6 Syios 0t6\oyos. 
Ephesus is closely cuiiticcied with tliis apostle, not 
only as being the scone ( Rev. i. 1 1 , li. 1) of the most 
prominent of the churches of the Apocalypse, but 
dso in the stoiy of his later life as given by f'hise- 
bius. Possibly his (los^l and Epistles were written 
here. There is a tradition that the moilier of our 
1.ord was buried at Ephesus, as also Timothy and 
•St. John : and l^iatius addressed one of his epistles 
to the church of this place (rp iKKKriffte^ rp &|io- 
IMKoplirrtft rp edffri iv *E0c(r^ rris *Airlas, He- 
fuie, Pat. Apostoi. p. 154), which held a conspicuous 


position during the early ages of Chnstiaiiity, and 
was in fact the metropolis of the churohes of 
this part of Asia. But for direct Biblical illustration 
we must turn to the life and writings of St. Paul, 
in following which minutely it is remarkable how 
all the most characteristic fcatui'es of ancient ]<'phesus 
come successively into view. 

1 . Geographical Relations . — These may be viewed 
in connexion, first with the sea and then with the 
land. 

All the cities of Ionia were ix'markably well 
situated for the growth of commeroial prosperity 
(Herod, i. 142), and none more so than Ephesus. 
With a fertile neighbourhood and an excellent cli- 
mate, it was also most conveniently placed for traihe 
with all the neighbouring {tai is of the Levant. In 
the time of Augustus it was the groat ein[K>rium of 
all the regions of Asia within the Taurus (Stiab. 
xiv. p. 950) ; its harbour ^named Panonnus) at the 
mouth of the Cayster, was elnbonitely constructed ; 
though alluvial matter caused serious hindrances 
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both in the time of Athilns, ;ukI in St. Paul’s own 
time (Tac. Ann. xvi, 2.5). The Ajiohtle’s life alone 
furnishes illustrations of its meic^iutile relations 
with Achaia on the VV., Macc.loniu on the N., and 
Syria on the K. At the i lose of his second niis- 
bionary cirauit, he sailed across f^'om Coiinth to 
Kphesus (Acts xviii. 19) when on his way to 
Syria (i7i. 21, 2*2): and there is some wusoii for hi*- 
lieving that he once made the same shoit voya^^e 
over the Aegean in the opposite direction at a later 
peiioil [OoKiM'iiiANS, Kllisr El*. ToJ. On the third 
missionary circuit, besides the notice of the journey 
from Ephesus to Macedonia (xix. 21, xx. 1), we 
have the coast voyage on the leturn to Syria given 
m detail (xx. xxi.) and the geographical relations 
of this city with the islands and iieighliounng pju*ts 
of the coast iniiiutely indicated (xx. 15-17). To 
these t){ussag<’s we must add 1 Tun. i. d ; 2 Tim. 
iv. 12, 20; though it is di/Iicult to say (xmli- 
deiitly whether the journeys implied there woi*e 
by land or l.y water. See likewise Acts xix. 27, 
XV. 1. 

As to the relations of lOphesus to the inland 
regions of the continent, these also are prominently 
brought before us in the A])ostlo*s tiuvels. The 
“ upper coasts” (rit hvuTfpiKh Acts xix. 1) 

through which he |iassed, when about to take up his 
residence in the city, w<*re the Phrygian table-lauds 
of tlie int4*i ior ; and it wius probably in the sjime 
district that on a pie\ious occasion (Act xvi. 6) be 
foimed the unsiKX'essfui j)roject of preaching the 
(jospel in the district of Asia. Two great lojuls at 
h*ast, in the Homan times, led eastward from Ephe- 
sus ; one through the [Kisses of Tmolus to Sai*dis 
(llcv. ill. 1) and thence to Chilatia and the N.K., 
the other i*ound the extremity of Pjictyas to Mag- 
nesia, and so up the valley of the Mjioamler to 1# o- 
nmin, whence the coinmunication was direct to the 
Euphrates and to the Syrian Antioch. There seem 
to have been Siirdian and Magnesian gates on Uie E. 
side of Ephesus corresjionding to these roads le- 
spectively. TJierc were also cojist-ioads leading 
northwaixls to Smyrna and southwards to Miletus. 
By the latter of these it is probable that the Ephe- 
sian elders travelled, when summoned to inwt Paul 
at the latter city (Acts xx. 17, 18). Part of the 
pavement of the Sardian road has been noticed by 
travellers under the dills of (iiillesus. All these 
1 oads, and otheix, are exhibited on the imip in Leake* s 
Asia Minor. 

2. Tcnipie and worship of Diana. — Coiispi- 
<*uous at the head of the harbour of Ephesus was 
tlie great temple of Diana or Artemis, the tutelaiy 
divinity of the city. This building w.as raised on 
immense substructions, in consequence of the swampy 
nature of the ground. The earlier hmiple, which 
had been begun before the Peraian war, was burnt 
down in the night when Alexiuider the fireat was 
h(nn; and another structure, raisoil by the enthu- 
siastic co-operation of all the inhabitants of “ Asia” 
bad taken its place. Its dimensions were very 
grejit. In length it was 425 feet, and in breadth 
220. The columns were 127 in number, and each 
of them was 60 feet high. In style too it consti- 
tutcHl an epoch in (Jraek ait (Vitriiv. iv. 1) ; since 
it was here firet that the graceful Ionic oixlcr was 
perfected. The inngniBcenct* of this sanctuary was 
a pmyerb throughout the civilised world. ('O r^s 
^prtpiSos ueAs iy p6yos itrrl Bt&v 

oJkosj Philo Eiyz. Sped. Mnml. 7.) All these 
circumstances give increased force to the nrohitec- 
tiiral allegory in the great epistle which St. Paul 
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wrote in this place (I Cor. iii. 9-17), to the pas- 
sages where imtigery of tin’s kin<l is used in the 
epistles adilressed to Ephesus (Ephes. ii. 19-22 ; 
I Tim. iii. 15, vi, 19 ; 2 Tim. ii. 10, 20), and to 
the wonls spoken to the Ephesian elders at Miletus 
(Acts XX :{2). 

The chief points connected with the uproar at 
Kphesus (Acts xix. 23-41) are mentioned in the 
aiticlc Diana; but the following details must be 
added. In conse(pieuce of this devotion tlie city of 
Ephesus was called vidaKopos (ver. 35) or “ war- 
den” of Diana. This wsis a recogniseti title ap]»lied 
in such case**, not only to individuals, hut to emn- 
inimities. In the iu‘*t*mee of Ejihcsiis, the term is 
abundantly found both on coins and on inscriptions. 
Its ify;ocoratc was, in laet, as the “town-clerk” 
s.ud, proven blal. Anotlu-r eonsequence of the cele- 
brity of Diana’s woraliip at lOpliesus was, that a 
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riiin of Ulo Tinii>lr of Diuna at Ephraiu (From Guhl*i| Ephewca.) 

large manufactory grow np there of portable shniies 
(Fool, vcr. 24, the a<pidpVfiaraot‘ Dionys. llalicani. 
ii. 2, and other writers) which stiaiigers pur- 
chased, and devotees carried with them on jouruevh 
or st't up in their houses. Of the inanutactiirers 
eiigag^ in this business, perhaps Alexander the 
“coppersmith” (d ;^aAircvf, 2 Tim. iv. 14) was 
one. The case of Demetrius the “ silveramith ” 
(apyvpoiroios iy the Aet.^) is explicit, lie was 
alarmed for his traile, when he saw the Gospel, 
under the preaching of St. Paul, gaining giound 
u|Mm idolatry and supeisiiliuu ; and he spread a 
panic among the craflsmcn of various grades, the 
rdxytfeu (ver. 24) or designers, and the tpyarai 

2 0 2 
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(v. ‘ir>) or oomition woikmen, if this is the (Ustnic- 
tiou betwmi them. 

The Amxrvhs.— Public jpiinos were coiinwteil 
with the wuiship of Diiiiui :it Kphesiis. Tiic iiioiit]i 
of May was .sanvd to her. The U])Ktai' tneiitiotieil 
111 tlie Acts vciy piobably took place at this season. 
^t. Paul was certainly at Kphesus about that time 
ot the year (1 Cor. xvi. 8); aiul Ihanetrius miirht 
well be |M‘culmily sensitive, if lie found his tnuhv 
failiii}; at the time of ^reate>t (xaicourse. However 
this may be, the Asiaichs ['Affidpxait A. V'. 
“chiefs of Asiah” were pieseiit (Acts xix. .SI). 
Tliest* were oMiceis .'ip|)ointetl, after the manner 
of the aediles at Pome, to pieside over the pimes 
ivliicli weie hell in ditVeieiit pails of the pio- 
lincc of Asia, Just as other piovinces had their 
(H aidtnrchit^ L'/citU'chsj 8cc, V.ai-ious eiti<‘s would 
ivquire the jnesenee of these odieer'. in turn. In 
the .account of Polycarp’s maityidorn at Suiytiia 
(Ilefele, Tat. ApoU. p. iiSd) an im}H)rtnnt p.iit is 
played by the Asi.ai’ch Philip. It is a muaik.ahle 
pi oof of the inthiencc which St. Paul iiad gaiueii at 
Kphesus, that the Asiaichs took his side in the dis- 
turhaiice. See Dr. Wordsworth’s note on Acts 
AIX. :H. fAsiAllGHAK.] 

4. Sfiuli/ ami practice of mntjic . — Not uncon- 
iioctiHl with the preciHliiij? subject was the rematkable 
prevalence of magical arts at Kphesus. 'fhis also 
conies conspicuously into view in .‘st. Luke’s nar- 
rative. The peculiar character of St. Paul’s tniia- 
cles (llvvdpfis ov rds ruxov<ras, xev. II) 
would seem to have been intenderl as anta- 
(;onistic to the prevalent su|)eistilion. lii 
illustration of the maiiicil books which wei e 
publicly burnt (ver. 19) under the influeiice 
of St. Paul’s proachinnf, it is oiioufrh hero to 
lefer to the ’E^eVia ypdppara (mentioned 
by Plutarch and otheis), whicli were re- 
{T,mled as a chaiui when pronounced, and 
when wiitteri down w'ere (airied about as 
amulets, 'flic (aitli in theM* mystic syllables 
continued, more or less, till the sixth cen- 
tury. See the Lile of Alex.uider of Tralles in the 
Diet, of Hhij, 

5. Prorincial ami municipal gorermm'nt. — It is 
well known that Asia was a proconsular piovince; 
and in liaimony with this foot we lind ])iocoiisuls 
{avSiiraTOit ** deputies,” A. V.) specially men- 
tioned (ver. 118). Nor is it nrci*ssary to incpuie hcic 
whether the plural in this passaj^e is gciieiic, or 
wiiether the governors of otlier piovinces w'eic pre- 
sent ill Ephesus at the time. Again we leani from 
Pliny (v. 31) tliat Kphesus was an assize-town 
\( forum or cmireniufi)\ and in the sacred iiaiTative 
(ver. 38) wo find the court-days alluded to as ac- 
tually being held ikydpatoi dyovTtUi A. V. ** the 
law is open”) dining the iipionr; though perhajw 
it is not absolutely necessary to give tlie ex- 
pression this exact reference as to time (see Woixls- 
worth). KjihesuH itself was a “ free city,” and 
h.ad ite own assemhlics and its own magistrates, 
'flic senate {ytpovtria or ^ov^^) is mentioned, not 
only by Stiaiio, hut by .losephus (Ant, xiv, 10, 
§25, xvi. 0, §§4, 7) ; and St. Luke, in th|^arra> 
tive Is'fore iis, s^ssiks of the dripos (ver. 30, 33, 
A. V. “ the jx?opli‘”) and of its customary assem- 
blies (^ivvdptp iKK\7jirltft ver. 39, A. V. “a lawful 
a-^senribly ”). 'i’hat the iuinulfcuai^ meeting which 
was grithercd on the occasion in question should 
tike place in tlie theatre (ver. ‘JO, 31) was nothing | 
extraoidiiiary. It was at a meeting in the theatre 
at ('acisarca that Api[»pa I. uveivotl his death- 
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rtniku (Acts xii. *23), and in Oreek citit^ this wiif 
often the place for Jaiire assotnhiies (Tiw. //ist. ii. 
80; Val. Max. ii. 2). We even lind conspicuous 
mention made of one of the most important inu- 
iiici]ial ollicers of Kphesus, the “ 'J'owii-tJlerk ” 
(ypafiLpard^) qr keeper of the records, whom we 
know from other sources to have been a iiersoii of 
gi‘eat iiiliueuce and ies])onsibihty. 

It is remarkable liuw all these political and reli- 
gious characteristics of Kjihesus, which appear in 
the sacred narrative, aie illustratixl by insert jitioiKs 
and coins. An cLpxeiop or state-jiaper o(li<*e is iiu*ii- 
tioned on an in>.crtption in Chisliull. Tlic ypap' 
panvs fioqueiilly a])f)ears ; so also the 'Airiapxat 
and kvObvaTOi, Sometimes these words are coiii- 
hiiunl ill tiie same inscription: see tor instance 
Bo<*kh. Corp. Fuse. 2999, 2994. The tbllowiiig is 
worth i|iiotiiig at length, as containing also the 
words Stfpos and ut^Koposi — 'H <f>i\o<rf0aarThs 
*Eg>f(r[a)v 0ov\^ Kal 6 vit^Kopos tripos KaOiepcoffav 
iir\ dvOvrrdrov UfSovKaiov IlpfitTKelvov ^ijcpKra- 
p€Pov TijS. K\. ’lra\(KoS rov ypappdrtws rov 
SFipov. ‘JlMit). 'file coins of Kplii'Siis are full of 
allusions to the worahipof Diana in vaiiuiih aspects, 
j The wonl vecoKopos is t»f frequent ocean eiwe. 'flint 
I which is given below li.ns also the wuml hvOvvaTos : 
it exhibits an imngc of the temple, and, hearing as 
it does the name and head of Neio, it must have 
iK'on struck about the time of St. Paul’s stay lu 
Kplu*siis. 


We should cuter on doubtful giouud if wc were 
to speculate on the (iimstic and other eriois wliich 
grew up at Kphesus in the Later Apostolic ago, and 
W'iiich arc foiotoh! in the address at Miletus, ainl 
iiidiiuitcd ill the Kjiislle to the Ephesians, and more 
distinctly in the Epistles to Tiniotjiy. It is riioie 
to our purpose if we briefly put down the actual 
tiicts recorded in the N. 'f. :us connected with the 
rise and eaily progress of Christianity in thi.s city. 

Tliat Jews were established there in con- 
siderable numbei's is known from Josephus {II , o.), 
and might be iiifcn*ed from its niGi'cantile eminence ; 
but it is also evidejit from Acts ii. 9, vi. 9. In 
hnnnony with the c^iaractcr of Ephesus as a place 
of concourse and commerce, it is hero, and licre 
only, that we tind disci])les of John the Ikiptist 
explicitly mentiiined after tlie ascension of Christ 
(Acts xxuii. 2.5, xix. .3). The case of Apolios (xviii. 
‘J4) is an exemplifiiaition further of the intercourse 
Ijetween this place and Alexandrta. TJie firat seeds 
of Christian truth were pissibly sown at Kphesus 
immediately after the (Ireat Pentecost (Acts ii.). 
Whatever previous plans St. Paul may have enter- 
taiiuHl (xvi. d), his first visit was on his ‘retiira 
from the second missionary cireuit (xviii. 19-21); 
and his stay on that occasion was very short : nor 
is there any pUKif that he found any Christians at 
Ejihesiis; hilt he left there Aqiiila iiinl Priscilla 
(ver. 19), who liotli then and at a lalcr |ieii<wl 
(2 Tim. iv. 19) were of signal service. In St. 
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Paurs own stay of more than two yeare (xix. 8, 10, 
K. 31), which fonned the niGht important pass{i{^ 
of his third circuit, and durins; which he lalioureil, 
iii-st in the synagogue (xix. 8), and then in the 
school of Tymunus (ver. 9), and also in private 
houses (xx. 20), and during wliich he wrote the 
Fii-st Kpisfle to the Corinthians, we ha\e the piTiod 
of the chief evangelization of this shore of the 
Aegesin. The direct nanative in Acts xix. rweivea 
but little elucidation from the Kpistle to the Kplie- 
siaiis, which was written after several yeara fjom ■ 
Ivome ; but it is supplemented in some* important 
jiaiticulars (especially as regards the Apostles per- 
sonal habits of sell-denial, xx. 34) by the address 
at Miletus. This aiidrcss sliows that the church 
at Kphesus was thoroughly or^ise<l under its ' 
picshytcrs. At a latei peiiod TimOTJIY was set 
«)\ er them, as wo learn fron) the two epistles ad- 
liiesscd to him. Among St. PauPs other com- 
panions, two, Trophimus and Tychicus, were natives 
nt Asia^(\\. 4), and Uie latter probably (2 Tim. iv. 
12), the former cei-biinly (Acts xxi. 29), natives of 
Kphesus. fn tlie same connexion we ought to mcn- 
tnin Cnosiphoi-us (2 Tim. i. 16-18) aiui his house- 
hold (iv. 19). On Ihe other hand must be noticed 
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certain specified Ephesian antagonists of the Apostle, 
tlie sons of ScewA and his party (Acts xix. 14), Hymc- 
neus and Alexander (1 Tim. i. 20 ; 2 Tim. iv. 14), 
and Phygellus and Tlermogcnes (2 Tim. i. 15). 

The site of ancient Ephes\is has been visited 
and examined by many travclleis during the last 
200 years; and descriptions, more or less co- 
pious, have been given by Pococke, Tournefoit, 
Spou and Wlieler, Clwi iidler , 1 *oi ijou lat, Ih okesch , 
Bwiujour, Srhubeit, Arundell, Fellows, and Harnil- 
|ton. The fullest nccouiita are, among ihe older 
travellers, in Chaiuller, and among the more recent, 
ill Harailtati. Some views .are given in the second 
volume of the Toninn AntxQtiitieSf })ublibhod by tiie 
Dilettanti Society. Leake, in liis Amu Minor^ has 
a disrusMon on the fliinensions and style of the 
Temple. The whole jdaw is now utterly desolate, 
with the exception of the small Tiirkisli village at 
Ayoftahik. 'I'hc ruins aic of vast extent, botli on 
Coressus and on the plain ; but there is great doubt 
as to many tojiogiapliical details. In Kiepeit’s 
Helltis is a map, moie or less conjectiual, the sub- 
stance of which will be found in the Did. of Qcofj. 
s. V. Ephesus. Giihrs plans also are mostly fioin 
Kiepert. 
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It is satisfactory, however, that the position of 
the theatre on Mount Prion is absolutely certain. 
Fellows says it must have been one of the largest 
in the world. A view of it, from Laboixle, is given 
sdiove. The situation of the temple is doubtful, but 
it proliably stood where certain large masses re- 
main on the low ground, full in view of thethwitro. 
fhe disappearance of the tcmjile may easily be 
aecounteil for, partly by the rising of the soil, and 
partly by the incessant u.se of its matetinls for 
mediaeval buildings. Some of its columns are said 
fo bo in St. Sophia at Constantinople, and even in 
flic cathedrals of Italy. 

I'o the works above referred to must be .‘idd«l, 

I erry, J)e rebus Kphesionem (Gott. 1837), a slight 
wtah; (luhl, JCphesiaca (Beil. J843), a very 
m^itite work ; Ilemseu’s Panltis (Ccitt. 1830), 
which contains a good chapter on Ephesus ; Biscoe 
'ta the Acts (Oxf. 1829), pp. 274-285 ; Mr. Akci- 
*****1 8 paper on the Coins of Ephesus in the Tnuis. 


of the Ximismatic So(\ 1841 ; (ironov. Anliq. 
Grace, vii. 387-401 ; and an article by Amp6K* 
in tJie Rev. des Deux Mondcs for .Ian. 1842. 

An elaborate work on Ephesus is understood to lie in 
prejwntion by Mr. Falkeuer. [J. S. 11,1 

EPH'LAL ; *A^apefi\; Alex. *O0A(£$ ; 

Oph{al)t a <k’.scendant of .fudah, of tlie fiimily of 
Hexioii and of JeiaJimecl (1 Chr. ii. 37). 

KFIIOD ('liBK), a sacred vestment originally 
apjiropiiatc to the lligh-pricst (K\. xxviii. 4), hut 
artcTwaids worn by ordinary laiests (1 Sam. xxii. 
18), and deemiMl eharacteristic oftheofliee (1 Sam. 
ii. 28, xiv. 3; llos. iii. 4). For a dosi'ription of 
the rolie itaelf see lliaH-PiiiKST. A kind of epliod 
was \>orn by Saioiiel (1 Sam. ii. 18), .nnd bv 
David, when lie brought tlie luk to .Teni.saleiu 
(2 Sam. vi. 14; 1 Chr. xv. 27); it difleral tioin 
the priestly ephod in material, Iwing made ot 
ordinary linen [bad), whereas the other was of fine 
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linen (jshesh) ; it is uotii'tNiblc that the LXX. Joi‘n 
nut give fTTotfiis or in the ihissages last 

quoted, but tcTins of more genenil import, <rroK^ 
i^aWoff (TtoA^ fivfffflvri. Attaclicd to the ephotl 
of the l{igh-piie.st was the breast-plate with the 
(Trim and 'riiummim ; this was the ephod kut 
i^oxhvy >vhich Abiutlior cjiirried oil* (1 Sam. xxiii. 
ti) fr«>m the tiiborimelu at Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 9), 
and wiiich Da\id consulted (1 Siim. xxiii. 9, xxx. 
7). The importance of the ephod as the rccepbicle 
of the breast-plate UhI to its adoption in the 
idolatrous forms of woi'ship instituted in the time 
of the Judges ( Judg. viii. 27, xvii. ."i, xviii. 14 ff.). 
The amount of gold used by (lideon in making his 
ephod (Judg. viii. 21)) has led (jeseuius {Thesaur. 
p. I:d5), following the IVschito version, to give 
the wonl the meaning of un idol-image, as though 
that and not the priest was clothed with the ephod: 
but theie is no evidence that the idol WiW so in- 
vested, nor does such an ide.i harmonise with the 
general use of the ephod. The ephod itself would 
lequire a considerable amount of gold (Ex. xxviii. 
G tf., xxxix. 2 fi'.) ; but certainly not so large 
a sum as is stattni to have been used by Gideon ; 
may we not therefore assume tliat to nmke an 
ephod implioii the intioduetion of a new system 
of worship with its vsuious accossoiies, such as the 
graven image, which seems from the prominence 
assigned to it in Judg. xviii. 31 to represent the 
Llrim and Thuimniin, the molten image, and the 
'foiaphim (xvii. 4, 5), which would require a large 
couhiimptiou of metal? [W. L. B.] 

E'PHOD O'S^; Alex. Ephod), 

llannicl the son of Ephod, as heu'l of the tribe of 
iMaiiasseli, w;ls one of the men ap|K)int(‘d to assist 
Joshua and Elea/ar in the apportionment of the 
land of Canaan (Num. xxxiv. 23). 

E'PIIRAIM (DJ'ISK ; 'E^paf/x ; Joseph. *E^- 
patprfs; Ephmiin) t tho second son of Joseph by 
his wife Asenath. He w'as born tluring the seven 
years of plenteousness, an<l an allusion to this is 
jvo'.sibly latent in the name, though it may also 
allude to Joseph’s incieasing family : — ** The name 
of the second he called Ephraim (». e. double finiit- 
fulpess), for Go*! hath caused me to be fruitful 
hiphrani) in the land of my allliction” 
(Gen. xli. 52, xlv'i. 20).“ 

The lirst indication we have of that ascendancy 
over his elder brother Muiiasseh, which at a later 
pel iod the tiibe of Ephraim so unmistakeably [X)s- 
sessed, is in the blessing of the clilldron by Jacob, 
Gen. xlviii. — a )>assage on the age and genuineness 
of w'hich the scv'crost cidtieism has cast no doubt 
(Tuch, fr ent'sis, 548 ; Ewald, i. 534, note). Like 
bis own father, on an occasion not dissimilar, Jacob’s 
eyes wcie dim so that he could not see (xlviii. 10, 

* Josephus {Ant. ii. 0, §1) gives the derivation of 
the name somewhat differently — “restorer, boenuse 
bo was restored to the fi-cedom of his forefathers 
aTTojifiouv . . . £ia rb dirofiod^eai ktA. * 

“ I will make thee fruitful,” UTaphraehf 

Oen. xlviii. 4. ; “ Be thou fruitful,'”' HID, Phroh, 
XXXV. 11; both from the same root as the name 
Ephraim. 

” There seems to have been soqg^e connexion between 
Ephrath, or Bethlehem, and Ephraim, the clue to 
which is now lost (Ewald, Qeseh. i. 493, note). 

The expression “Ephrathito” is generally applied 
to a native of Ephrath, ‘t.e. Bethlehem; but there 
are some instances of its meaning an Ephraimitc. 


comp. xNvii. I). The intention of Joseph was evi- 
dently that the right hand of Jacob .should convey 
its ampler blessing to the heiul of Manossch, his 
I lirat-borii, and he had so m ranged the young men. 
But the result was otherwise oixlained. Jacob had 
been himself a younger bi other, and his words show 
plainly that he had not forgotten this, and that 
his sympathies were still with the younger of his 
two grandchildren. He recalls the time when he 
was Hying with the bhthright from the vengeance 
of Esau ; the day when, titill a wanderer, God 
Almighty had appeared to him at “ Luz in the land 
of Canaan,” and blessed him in woids which fon;- 
shudowed the name of Ephraim ; the still later 
day when the name of Ephrath “ beciime liound up 
with the sorest ti'ial of his life (xlviii. 7, xxxv. 10). 
And thus, notwithstanding the pre-arrangement and 
the remonstrance of Joseph, for the second time in 
that iamily, the younger brother was made greater 
tliim the elder — Ephraim was set before Maiiassch 
I (xlviii. 19, 20). 

j Ephraim would appear at that time to have been 
about 21 years old. He was bom betbre the bi'- 
gmning of the scv'cn yeara of llmirne, townids tlic 
latter part of which Jacob had come to Egypt, 
17 years before his death (Gen. xlvii. 28). Before 
Joseph’s death Ephraim’s family had iwched the 
tliiid generation (Gen. 1. 23), and it must have 
been about this time that the atlhiy nieiitioued in 
I Chr. vii. 21 occuned, when some of the sons 
weie killed on a plundering expedition along the 
sea-coast to rob the cattle of the men of Gath, and 
when Ephraim named a ^ou Beriah, to pei-petuate 
the memory of the disaster which had fallen on his 
house. [Beriah.] Obscure as is the iiiteipreta- 
tion of tbis fragment, it enables us to catch our 
last glimpse of the Putiiaich, mourning incon- 
solable in the midst of the circle of liis brcthien, 
and at last commemorating his loss in the name of 
the new child, who, unknown to him, was to be the 
progenitor pf the most illustiious of all his descend- 
ants — Jehtieliua, or Joshua, the son of Nun (1 Chi. 
vii. 27; sec Ewtild, i. 491). To this early peiiod 
too must probably be referred the ciicuinstancc 
alluded to in Ps. Ixxviii. 9, when the “childien of 
Ephraim, cairying slack bows,^ turned back in the 
day of battle.” Certainly no instance of such beha* 
viour is rocordeii in the later history. 

The numbers of the tiibe do not at once fulfil the 
promise of the blessing of Jacob. At the census in 
the wilderness of 8inai (Num. i. 32, 33, ii. 19) its 
numbers were 40,500, placing it at the head of the 
children of Hachel — Manasseh’s number being 
32,200, and Benjamin’s 35,400. But forty yenis 
later, on the eve of the conquest (Num. xxvi. 37), 
without any appai'ent cause, while Mannsseh had ad- 
vanced to 52,700, and Benjamin to 45,G()0, Ephraim 
hail decrcaseil to 32,500, the only smaller number 

These are 1 Sam. i. 1, 1 K. xi. 26 ; in both of which 
the word is accurately transferred to our version. 
But in Judg. xii. !i, where the Hebrew word is the 
some, and with the definite article ('niBKn)f it is 

• T : V T 

I incorrectly rendered “ an Ephraimitc.” In the other 
, occurrences of the word “ Ephraimite ” in vers. 4, 5, 0 
of the same chapter, the Hebrew is “ Ephraim.” 

I This narrative raises the curious inquiry, which we 
have no means of satisfying, whether the Ephraimltes 
hud not a peculiar accent or patois — similar to that 
which In later times caused “ the speech ” of the Gali- 
leans to “betray” them to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. 

^ This is the rendering of Ewald. 
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beinf( that of Simeon, t!2,200. At this perio<l the 
families of both the bi*othcr tribes are eniimeiated, 
and Manasseh has precedence over Kphraim in oitler 
of mention. During the march through tlie wilder- 
nt!ss the position of the sons of Joseph and Benjamin 
wiis on the west side of tlic tulHM'uaclc (Niiin. ii. 
18-24), and the prince of Kphraim was Elishaina 
the sou of Ammihud (Num. i. 10). 

It is at the time of the sending of the spies that we 
are lirst introduced to the great Ikmo to whom the 
tribe owed much of its subseipient greatness. The 
representative of Kphiaim on this ocuision was 
“ Oshea the son of Nun,” whose name was at the 
termination of the atlair changt^l by Moses to the 
moie distinguisheil fonn in which it is familiar to 
ns. As among the foundei-s of the nation Abium 
had acquired the name of Abraham, and Jacob of 
Jsiael, so Oshea, “help,” became .Jehoshua or 
Joshua, “ the help of Jehovah” (Kwald, ii. 306). 

Under this gieat leader, and in spite of the small> 
ness of its niunbei*s, the tribe must have taken a 
high position in the nation, to judge from the tone 
which the Kphraimites assumed on occasions shoitly 
subsequent to the conquest. These will be referred 
to in their turn. 

Accoiding to the present ai i angement of the re- 
cords of the book of Joshua — the “ Domesday l) 0 ok 
of l‘alcstlne” — the two gicat trilics of .fuduh and 
Joseph (Kphraim and Alaiiasseli) liist took their in- 
heritance; and after them, the seven other tribes 
eiiteicd on theirs (Josh, xv., xvi., xvii., xviii. 5). 
The boundaiies of the portion of ICphraim are given 
in XVI. 1-10. The passage is evidently in great 
disorder, and in our igiiomnce of tfie landmarks, 
and of the foicc of many of the almost technical 
tenns with which those dcsci iptioiis abound, it is 
unfortunately itn|)Osslblc to at rive at more than nit 
appio.\imatioii to the case. The south boundaiy 
was coincident lor |)art of its length with the noitli 
boinnlai y of Benjamin. Commencing at the Joiiiaii, 
at the reach opposite Jciicho,^* it ran to the “ water 
of Jeiicho,” jaobably the Ain Diik or Ain SnUduf 
thence by one of the ravines, the Wady Harith or 
VV'. it ascended thiough tlie wiltlcmcss — 

Afidbijr, the uncultivated waste hills — to Mount 
Bethel and Lnz; and thence by Ataroth, “the 
.laphletite,” Bethhoioii the lower, aii<l Cezer — all 
with one exception unknown — to the Mediterraue:ui, 
piohthly about Joppa. This agivcs with the enu- 
mei'ution in 1 Chr. vii., in which Bethel is given as 
the Ka.'>tein, and Gczer — somewheie about Jiamleh 
— as the Western, limit. The geiier.U diiectioii of 
this line is N.K. by K. lii Josh. xvi. 8, we pro- 
bably have a fragment of the iiorihem boundary 
(comp. xvii. lu), the toiront Kaiiah being the 
Kuhr cl Akhdur just below the ancient Cacsai*i»a. 
But it is veiy possible that there never was any 
dfliuitc siibtlivisiou of the territory assigned to the 
tw’o brother tribas. Such is ceiiainly the inference 
to be drawn from the very old fragment pre- 1 
sfrved in Josh. xvii. 14-18, in which the two aie 
loprosentcd as complaining that only one jiovtion 
had been allotted to them. At any rate if any 
such subdivision did exist, it is not possible now to 
inake out what it was, except, generally, that 
i'-phraira lay to the south and Manasseh to the 
n<nth. Among the towns named as Mmiassch’s 
were Bethshean in the Jordan Valley, Endor on 

• The expression •* Jord.an- Jericho” is a common ; 
one (Nutn. xxvi. 3, 63 ; xxxiii. 48, &c.) ; the “by” ; 
or “ near ” in the A. V. has no business there. 
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the slopes of the “ Little Keimoii,” Toanach on the 
lioitli side of Carmel, and Dor on the sea-coast 
south of the same niotintaiu. Here the boundary — 
the 1101 th boundary— 'joined that of Asher, which 
dipped l)elow Carmel to take in an angle of tlic 
plain of Sharon; N. and N.W. of Manasseh lay 
Zebulun and Issachar respectively. The territory 
thus allotted to the “house of Joseph” may be 
roughly estimated at 55 milk from £. to W. by 
70 from N. to S., a portion about equal in extent to 
the counties of Norfolk and Sutlolk combined. But 
though similar m size, nothing can be mora diilei'ent 
in its nature from those level counties than this 
broken and hilly tract. Ccntial Palestiiie consists of 
an elevated district which rises horn the flat iimges 
of the wilderness on the sunih of Judah, and teimi- 
iiates on the north with the slopes which descend into 
the gi eat plain of Ksdi aelon. On the west a flat strip 
se[iarates it from the sesi, and on the east another flat 
sti'ip fui ms the valley of the Joiflan. Of this district 
the 1101 them half was occupied by the gi eat tribe wo 
are in»w considei ing. This was the Hfir~JCp/iraim, 
the “ Mount FqJnaini,” a district which seems to ex- 
tend as far soutli ns ihiinah and Bethel (1 Sam. i. 1, 
vii. 17 ; 2 Chr. xiii. 4, 19, comjKueJ with xv. 8), 
places but a few miles north of Jerusalem, and 
within the limits of Benjamin. In structuic it is 
limestone — rounded lulls separatinl by valleys of 
denudation, but much less regular and monotonous 
than the (lait moie to the south, about .and below 
Jeinisalem ; with “ wide plains in the heart of the 
mountains, streams of running water, and conti- 
nuous tracts of vegetation” (Stanley, 229). All 
travellers bear testimony to the “ general growing 
richness” and beauty of the countiy in going iiorth- 
waitls from Jerusalem, the “ innumerable foun- 
tains” and stmimlcts, the villages more thickly 
bcntteied than any whine in the south, the conti- 
nuous comtields and onhards, the moist, vapoury 
atmosphere (Martincsiu, 516, 521 ; V'nn de Velde, i. 
386, 8 ; Stanley, 234, 5). ’ These are the “ piecions 
things of the earth, and the fulness theieof,” which 
arc invoked on the “ ten thousands of Kphraim ” 
and the “ thousands of Manasseh ” in the blessing 
of Moses. These it is which, while Dan, Judah, and 
Benjamin arc personitied as lions and wolves, nii^ng 
their lair and tearing their prey among the barren 
rocks of the south, suggested to the Lawgiver, as they 
had done to the Patriarch befoie him, the patient 
“ bullock ” and the “ bough by the spring, whose 
brandies ran over the wall” as fitter images for 
Ephi.aim (Gen. xlix. 22; Dent, xxxiii. 17). And 
centuiics alter, when its great disaster had tallcn on 
the kingdom of Israid, the same images recur to the 
prophets. The “flowers” aie still there in the 
“ olive valKys,” “ faded ” though they be (Is. 
xxviii. 1). The vine is an empty uiipiolitable vine, 
who.se very abundance is evil (Hos. x. 1 ) ; Kphraim 
IS .still the “bullock,” now “ miaccustouied to the 
yoke,” but waiting a restoration to the “ pleasant 
places ” of his fonner “ pasture ” ( Jer. xxxi. 1 8 ; Hos. 
ix, 1 3, iv. 16) — “ the heifer that is taught and loveth 
to tread out the corn,” the heifer with the “ beau- 
tiful neck” (Hos. x. 11), or tlie “ kiiie of Bashaii 
on the mountain of Samaria” (Amos iv. 1). 

The wealth of their jmssessioii had not the same 
immediately degiading eflinit on this tribe that it 
had on some of if& northern brethren. [Asiikr.] 
Various causes may have helped to avert this evil. 

1 . The central situation of Kphraim, in the highway 
of all communications from one part of the country 
to another. From north to south, fi om Joi'dari to the 
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Sea— from Giililee, or still more distant Damaseiia, 
to I’bilistia and Egypt — ^these roads all lay moi-e or 
less through Kphniiin, and the constant trathc along 
them must have always tended to keep the district 
from sinking into stagnation. ‘J. The position of 
Sliecliem, the nrigimil settlement of Jacob, with his 
well and his “ parcel of gTOund,” with the two 
saci-ed mountjiins of Ebal and Gorizira, the scene 
of the impies.sive#md signi Meant coi'ctnonial of 
blessing and cursing ; and of Shiloh, from whence 
the division of the land was made, and where the 
nrlc remained from the time of Joshua to that of 
Eli ; and fui-tlier of the tomb and patrimony of 
Jashiia, the great hei-o not only of ICphraim but of the 
nation— the fact that all these localities were deep 
ill the heart of the tnhe, must have miule it always 
the resort of large numbers fi-om all parts of the 
country - ot larger niimbei's tbaii any other place, 
until the establishment of Jcrusiilein by David. 

3. But there was a spirit about the tnbe itself 
which may have been both a cause and a conse- 
quence of these advantages of position. That spirit, 
though sometimes taking the ibmi of noble remon- 
strance and reparation (‘J Chr. xxviii. 9-15), usually 
manifests itself in jealous com)>Iaint at some entcr- 
piize undertikeii or advantage g:iiue<l in which 
tliey had not a chief share. To Gideon (Judg. 
viii. 1), to Jephthah (xii. 1), and to l>avid (‘2 Sam. 
xix. 41-4S), the cry is still the same in etfect- 
almost the same in words — “Why did ye despise 
us that our advice should not have been first ba<l T* 

** Wliv hast thou served us thus that thou <»lle<lst us 
not?” The unsettled state of the country in ge- 
neral, and of the interior of Kphmim in {Kirticular 
(Judg. ix.), and the continual incursion^ of foreigners, 
prevent c<l the power of the tnbe from manifesting 
itwdf in a more formidable manner than by the^e 
murmurs, during the time of the Judges and the 
first stage of the monarchy. J^amuel, though 
J.evito, was a native of Itainah in Mount Ephraim, 
and iSaul belonged t(» a tribe closely allied to the 
family of Joseph, so that during the priesthood of 
the former and the reign of the latter the supre- 
macy of Ephraim may lie said to have been prac- 
tically maintained. Gerhiinly in neitlier cji.se had 
an^ advantage been gained by their great rival in 
th^outh. Again, the brilliant succes.ses of David 
and his wide influence and i*eligious zeal, kept 
matters smooth for another period, even in the face 
of the blow given to both Sliechem and Shiloh by 
the concentration of the civil and eccle.sinstica' 
capitals at Jenisalem. Twenty thousand and eight 
hundrcsl of the choice wan-iors of the tribe, “ mer 
of name throughout the house of their &ther,* 
went as far as llehron to make David king ove' 
Israel (1 Chr. xii. 30). Among the oflicers of hi: 
court we find more than one Ephrainiite (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 10, 14), and the attachment of the tribe h 
his person seems to have lieen great (2 Sam. xix 
41-43). But this could not last much longer, an* 
the reign of Solomon, splendid in appeal ance bu 
oppressive to the people, devcloperl both the cir* 
cum stances of revolt, and the lender who was tc 
turn them to account. Solomon saw through the 
crisis, and if he could have sueceftled in killing Je- 
roboam as he tried to do (1 K. xi. 40), the disrup- 
tion might have been postponed for another cen- 
tury. As it was, the outbreak wa.s deferred for a 
time, but the iiritation was not allayed, and the 
insane folly of his son brought the mischief to a 
head. Kehobonra probably selectixl Shechem — the 
■old capital of the countiy— for his coronation, in 
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he hope that his presence and the ceremonial might 
make a favourable impression, hut in this he failed 
tti‘rly, and the tumult which followecl shows how 
soroplete was the broach — “ To your tents, O 
srael! now set* to thine own house, David !” Ro- 
lobonm was certainly not the last king of Judah 
rhose chariot went as far north as Shecliein, buf 
le was the last who vi.sited it as a part of his own 
iominiou, and he was the last who, having come so 
[jir, returaed unmolested to hi.s own capital. Jclio- 
hapluit c-scapoil, in a manner little short of miracu- 
lous, from the risks of the battle of Rjiinoth-Giletid. 
ind it was the fate of two of his sttccessois, Ahaziah 
and Josiah— diflering in everything else, and agreeing 
ally in this — that they were both carried de:ui in their 
ihariots from the plain of Esdmelon to Jeru.salem. 

Henceforward in two senses the history o( 
Ephraim is the history of the kingdom of Ismel, 
sinci* not only did the tribe become a kingdom, hut 
the kingdom cmhmceil little besides the tnbe. 'fhi.s 
is not siii-j>iising, and quite si/scoptihle of explana- 
tion. North of Ephraim the country appews never 
to have been really taken possession of by the 
Israelites. Whether from want of cneigy on tlieir 
Kilt, orp'cat stubbornness of resistance on that of 
Jie Canaanites, ceitain it is that of the list of towns 
from which the oi iginal inhabitants wei e not expcllctl, 
the great majority belong to the northern tiilws, 
M.masseli, Asher, Iss.achar, aiul Na])litali. And in 
addition to this original defert there is much in the 
physical fonnation luid ciroimistaiice's of the iipjioi 
portion of I’alestino to evplairi why those tubes 
never took any actiie part in the kingdom. They 
wera exposed to the iiuoads and seductions of tlieii 
sun’ornitliiig heathen neighl)ouis — on one side the 
luxurious Phoenicians, on the other the pliiudeiincr 
Bedouins of Midian ; they weic op(*n to the attacki 
of Syria and Assyria fiom the north, and Egypt 
from the soutli ; the great plain of Ewlraelon, whudi 
•ommiinieated more or less with all tlio northern 
triht's, was the natural outlet j)f the no less natural 
high io.ads of the maritime plain from Kgj pt, and the 
.Ionian valley for the tribes of the East, and foime<l 
an admirable base of oprations for an inva ling army. 

But on the other harnl the jxosition of Ephiaim 
was altogether different. It was one at once of 
graat richness and grrat security. Her fertile plains 
and well w'ateied valleys could only he reached by 
a laljorious ascent through steep and narrow 
ravines, all but impas.sable for lui army. Thoie is 
no reconi of any attack on the central king<lom, 
either fiom the Jonlan X’alley or the maritime 
plain. On the north side, fi-om the plain of Es- 
draelon, it wa.s more accessible, and it was fiom this 
side that the final invasion n])peais to h.ive bofui 
made. But even on that si<le the entrance was so 
diflicult and so ea.sily defensible — as we leam fi'oin 
the dcseiipfion in the hook of Judith (iv. B, 7) — 
that, had the kingdom of Samaria been less weakened 
by internal dissensions, the attacks even of the great 
Shalmaneser might have been resisted, n« at a later 
date wen* those of Holofernes. How that kingdom 
originated, how it piogie-ssnl, and how it fell, will 
be elsewhere considered. [Ihiiakl, Kingdom of.] 
There are fi*w things more moui nhil in the sacred 
sUiry than the descent of this haughty and jealous 
tribe, fiom the culminating point at which it stool 
when it ontcml on the fairest poi tion of the Land 
of Pioniise — ^the chief sanctuaiy and tlie chief set- 
tlement of the nation within its limits, its leader 
the lender of the whole pooph* — through the dir- 
ti ust which mnrkeil its interroui*se with its fidlow**, 
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while it was a member of the confedoiacy, and the I 
tinnultf dissension, ainl un,<;o(iIinrss which charac- 
terised its independent <*xistcnee, down t<i the sudden ' 
captivity and total oblivion which closed its cjireor. 
Judah luid her times of revival and of recurring 
]irosjK.*rity, but here the rsoui’sc is unifonnly down- 
ward — a Slid pictuic of opjioituiiities wasted and 
]>ei‘sonal gilhs abustvl. ** When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, anti called my son out of l!^<rypt. 
... I taught Ephraim also to go, taking them by 
their arms, but they knew not that I healed them. 

1 diew them with cords of a man, with bands of 
love , . but the Assyniui shall be their king, be- 
cause they refused to return. . . . IIow shall 1 give 
thee up, Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, Israel? 
how shall 1 make thee as Admah ? how shall I set 
thee as Zeboim?” (Hos. xi. 1-8). [O.] 

ETHRAIM ; *E</>pat/4; Tlphraim). 

In ‘Mlaal-hazor which is ‘by* Epluaim” was Ab- 
salom's sheep-faim, at which took place the murder 
of Amiion, one of the earliest precursors of the gieat 
revolt (2 Sam. xiii. 211). The Hebrew particle 
rendered above “by” (A. V. “beside”), always 
seems to imply actual jirovimity, aii<l theiefore we 
should conclude that Ephraim was not the tribe of 
tliat name, but a t«»wn. Ewald conjectuies that it 
is ideuticjil with Eimiumn, Eimitmix, and Oi'liiiAil 
of the O. T., and also with the ICriniATM which 
was for a time the residetux? of our Lor<l (Ciesch. 
in. 219, note'. But with regjud to flic three lii*st 
names there is the dilli<‘ulty that tliey aic sjiolt 
with the giittuial letter ain^ which is \eiy laicly 
exchanged for the ah’phf which coinmenr<s the 
name lictoje us. There is unforlunatoly no clue to 
its situation. The LXX. make the following ad- 
•litinn to veiso 84:— “And the wnichnmn went 
and told the king, ami said, 1 have seen men on the 
load of the Oionen {r^s apwv^v, Alex, ray 
Uptaviiv) by the side of the mountain.” Ewald 
c‘oiisider.s this to be a genuine addition, and to refer 
fo llctli-Zoinm, N.VV. of Jerusalem, off the NahlAs 
road, hut tlie indication is surely too slight for such 
an infeience. Any force it may have is against the 
identity of tliis Ephraim with that in John xi, 54, 
which was piobahly in the direction N.E. of Jeru- 
salem. [G.] 

ETHRAIM (’£<^paf/i ; KpJircm ; Cml. Amiat. 
JiJfrem), a city (*E. \fyofi4vriy irShiv) “ in the 
district near the wildeinc.ss*' to winch our Lord 
retired with His discijdes when tlueatciied with 
violence by the priests (John xi, 54), Jly the 
“wilderness” (ip'fipos) is probably meant the wild 
uncultivateil hill-eountry N.E. of Jerusalem, lying 
between the wntral towns and the .loixian valley. 
In this case the conjecture of Dr. Kohinson is veiy 
admissible that Oplirah an<l E))hraim are identiixil, 
.and that their mo leni repi’csentation is et-Tmtfihch^ 
a village on a conspicuous conical hill, <ximmanding 
a view “ over the whole eiustern slope, the valley of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea” (Kob. i. 444). It 
IS situated 4 or 5 miles cast of Bethel, and 10 from 
Jenisalcm ; a position agreeing tolerably with tin 
indications of Jerome in the Onimasticon {Ephraim, 
Ephron), and is too conspicuous to have escaped 
mention in the Bible. [G.] 

ETHRAIM, GATE OP (DnSK W; iri>Kv 

’E^paf/i; parta Ephraim), one of ihe gate, of the 
of Jerimlem (2 K. xiv. 13; 2 Chr. xxv. 23; 
Nell. viii. 10, xli. .39), doubtless, according to tlv 
Oriental pmetloe, on the si le looking towaixli Ur 
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locality from which it derived its name, and therefore 
at the nort.h, probably at or near the position of the 
present “ Daiii.iscus gate.” [Jerusalkm.] [G.] 

ETHRAIM, THE WOOD OP ; 

9pvphs *Ktppatp ; saltm Ephraim), a wood, or 
rather a forest (the word i/a*ar implying dense 
gi-owth), in which the fattil battle was fought be- 
tween the armies of David and of Absalom (2 Sam. 
xxnii, 0), and the entanglement in which added 
greatly to the slaughter of the hatter (ver. 8). Jt 
would be very tempting to believe that the forest 
derived its name from the place near which Absa- 
lom's sheep-farm was situntcil (2 Sam. xiii. 23), 
and which would have been a natural spot for his 
hciul-quai-tci-s before the battle, espcially associated 
as it was with the murder of Amnon. But the 
statimients of xvii. 24, 26, mid also the expression 
of xviii. 3, “ that thou siicWur us out of the city,” 
f. c. Mahanaim, allow no escape from the conclusion 
that tlie locality was on ihe east side of Joixlan, 
though it is impossible to account satisfactorily fur 
the pi-esence of the name of Ephraim on that side 
of the river. The suggestion is due fo Grotius tliat 
the name was derixed from the slaughter of Kphiaim 
.it the fords of Jordan by the Gileadites under 
.Tephthah (Jiidg. xii. 1,4,5); but that occuiTcnce 
t<K>k ])lace at the very brink of the river itself, 
while the city of ^Tahanaim aiul the woinled country 
must have lain several miles aw.-iy from the stieain, 
and on the higher ground above the Jordan valley, 
la it not at Iciuit oipially probable that the fmest. 
derived its name from this veiy battle? The great 
tribe of Ephraim, though not specially mentioned 
in the transactions of Alisalotn’s revolt, cannot tail 
to have taken the most conspicuous part in the afl.air, 
and the revei sc was a moi e sei ions one tlhin had over- 
taken the tribe for a vei y long time, and jossibly coin- 
binetl with other circumstances to retaid materially 
their rising into an independent kingdom. [(!.] 

ETHRAIN (insy, Ephron; Ken, jnsy; 
*E<f>p(iy; Ephron), a city of Isiael, xvhich witli its 
deiM*ndent hamlets (13133 = “ daughter,” A. V, 
‘Mowuis”) Abijah and llic aimy of Judah captured 
from Jerolioain (2 Chr. xiii. 19). It is mentioned 
with Bethel and Jcshnnnh, Imt the latter not being 
known, little clue to the situation of Eplftaiii is 
obtained from this passagi*. It ha.s been coiijecturtnl 
that this Kphiain or FipTuon is identical with the 
Ephraim by which Absilom’s sheep-farm of Bnal- 
hazor was situated ; with the city called Ephraim 
near the wilderness in which our Loixl lived for 
some time ; and with Ophrah (mBJl), a city of 
B<*njamin, .apparently not far from Bethel (Josh, 
xxdi’i. 23; comp. Jaseph. B.J. iv. 9, §9), and which 
has been located by l)r. Kohinsnn (i. 447), with 
some probability, at the modern village of et-Tai~ 
yiftch. But nothing more than conjecture can be 
aniveil at on these points. (See Ewald,^ GesrMkhte, 
iii. 219, 466, v. 365 ; Stanley, 214.) [<J.] 

EPirUATAH, or Eni RATH (nn’JBX, or 
niBN; 'EtfypaOd imd*E<l>pdd] Ephrafha,^^eTom^. 
1. fcWtxind wife of Caleb the son ot’ He/ion, mother 
of Hur, and grandmother of Caleb the spy, .accord- 
ing to 1 Chr. ii. 19, 6o, and piob.ably 24, and iv. 4. 
[Calkh-Ei'Iikatah.] 

2. The ancient name of Bethlehem-Judah, as is 
manifest from Gen. xxxv. 16, 19, xlviii. 7, both 
which passages distiiiotly prove that it xv.as called 
Ephrath or Kphratah in Jacob's time, and use the 
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r^ular formula for adiling the modem name, 
Dn!?"n'3 N'n, v^hkh is Iklhlcfiemt comp. <?. g» 
Cicu. xxiii. 2, xxxv. 27; Josh. xv. 10. It can- 
not therefoi-e have deiived its name trom Ephratiih, 
the mother ot Hur, as tlie author of Qmest, Hehr, 
in Paraltip. says, and as one might otherwise have 
supposed from the counexion of her descendants, 
Salma and Hiir, with Bethlehem, which is some- 
what okscui-ely intimated in I Chr. ii. 50, 51, iv. 4. 
It seems obvious therefore to infer that, on the con- 
tiury, Ephintnli the mother of Hur was so calletl 
from the town of her birth, and that .slie probably 
waa the owner of the town and district. In fact, 
tliat her name was really gentilitious. But if this 
be so, it would indicate more communication be- 
tween the Israelites in Egypt ami the Canaimites 
than is commonly supposeil. When, however, we 
recollect that the lai^lof Ooshen wa.s the bolder 
country on the Palestine side ; that the Israelites in 
Goslien were a tribe of sheep and cattle drovers ((len. 
xlvii. .'!) ; that theie was an easy communication 1)<>- 
tween Palestine and Egyjit from the earliest times 
(Cilen. xii. 10, xvi. 1, xxi. 21, &c.) ; that there ai*e 
indications of communications between the Ismehtes 
in Egypt and the Cunaanites, caiistHl by tludr t rade 
as kee{)ers of cattle, 1 Chr, vii. 21, and that in the 
nature of things the owners or keepers of lai*gc hcrls 
and flocks in (Joshen would have dealings with the 
nomad tribes in Palestine, it will perhaps seem not 
impossible that a son of llezron may have married 
a woman having property in Ephratah. Another 
way of accounting for the connexion between Ephra- 
tah’s descendants and Bethlehem, is to sup;x)se that 
the elder Caleb wa.s not really the .son of llezron, 
but merely reckoned so as the head of a Hezronite 
house. He may in this ca.se have been one of an 
Edomitisli or llurito tribe, an idea which is fiivouted 
by the name of his son Hur [CaleuJ, and have 
married an Ephnithite. Caleb the spy may have 
been their grandson. It is singular that “ Salma 
the father of Bethlehem ” should have marrieil a 
C^iaanitish woman. Could she have been of the 
kindi-ed of Caleb in any way? If she were, and if 
Salma obtained Bethlehem, a iwrtion of Hur’s in- 
heritance, in consequence, this would account for 
l)oth Hur and Salma being called “ father of Beth- 
lehem.” Another possible explanation is, that 
Ephratah may h.a>e been the name gi\en to some 
daughter of Benjamin to commemorate the circum- 
btanci of Knchcl his mother having diwl close to 
Ephrath. This w'ould leceive some support fioui 
the son of J’achel’s other son Josej)h being called 
Ephrainif a woixl of identical etymology, {u4 apj)eai*s 
from the fact that means indifl’erently an 

Ephrathite, ». (Iluth i. 1, 2), or an 

!' phraimite ( I Sam. i. 1 ). But it woul«l not account 
tor Ephratalj*s descendants bring settlci^l at Beth- 
lohrtn. The autiior of the Qiuiest. Hcbr. in iV<- 
ralip, drriv/s Ephnitn from Ephraim^ “ Ephrath, 
quia de E))hiaiiii fuit.” But tliis is not consistent 
with the appearance of the name in (Jen. It is 
perhaps impossible to come to any certainty on the 
subject. It must suffice therefore to note, that in 
Gen., and perhaps in (!hron., it is «ille<l Ephrath 
or Ephratut in Huth, lUithlehcm-Jwlah^ but the 
iiihnhifaiits, Ephrathiies ; in lllicah (v. 2), /M/i- 
lehem~ Ephratah ; in Matt. ii. 6, Bethlehem in the 
land of Judd. Jerome, and after him Kaliscli, oB* 
serve that Ephratah, / tmiY/m/, has the same meaning 
{US Bctlilrhem, home o/ bread; a view which i.s fa- 
voured h) Stanley’s dcsciiption of the neigliljouriiig 
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corn-fields {Palest. ^ Sin. p. 164). [Betii- 

i.KlIEM.] 

3. (lesenins thinks that in Ps. cxxxii. 6, Ephra- 
tah means Ephraim, [A. C. H.J 

EPHRATHITEOnn^N; 'EtppaBaios; Eph- 
rathtens'). 1 . An inluibibiut of Bethlehem (Ruth 
i* 2). 2 . An Ephnumite (1 Sam. i. 1 ; Jud. xii. 

4, &c.). [A. C. II.] 

ETHRON (fnBP ; Ephron\ the son 

of Zochar, a Hittite ; the owner of a field which lay 
facing Mamre or Hebron, and of the cave therein 
contained, which Abraluim bought from him for 
400 shekels of silver (Gen. xxiii. S-17 ; xxv. 9; 
xlix. 29, 30 , 1. i:j) By Josephus {Ant. i. 14) the 
name is gix^n as Ephraim ; and the purchase-money 
40 shek^s. 

E'PllRON CE<f>p^y ; Ephron)^ a vciy strong 
city {ir6\it ptydkri hxvph (r<p6Spa) on the e.ast ot 
Jordsui between Cariiaim (Ashterofh-lvarnaim) {Uid 
Bethshean, athu'kiHl and deinolisluxl by Juilns Mac- 
cabaeus (1 Mace. v. 40-52 ; 2 Maec. xii. 27). Fiom 
the description in the fomier of these two psis-agrs 
it nppi>n]s to have been situate<i in a <lefilo or valley, 
and to have completely occupied the jrass. Its site 
has not been yet discovered. [G.] 

E'PHRON, MOUNT rh tpo, 

*E(f>pt&y ; Mnyis Ephron), The “ cities of Mount 
Ephron” fonned one of the landnitarks on the 
noitheni houiuhiry of the tribe of .ludah (Josh. xv. 
9), between the “ water of Nephtojdi ” and Kiijath- 
jearim. As these latter nie with git*at prohahility 
Identified with Am Ijifta and Knriet cl-enab^ Mount 
Ephron is piobnhly the range of hills on the west 
side of the Wady Beit^Hanina (traditional valley 
of the Terebinth), opposite fAfta^ which stands on 
the eastei n side. It may possibly be the same place 
as Ephrain. fG.] 

EPIOURE'ANS, THE {^EiriKovptioi) derived 
their name from Epicurus (342-271 B.C.), a 
philosopher of Attic descent, whose “ Gsirdeii ” sit 
Athens riviilliHl in popularity the “ Porch ” and 
the “ Academy.” Tlie doctrines of Epicurus found 
wide acceptance in Asia Minor {Lampsacm, Miiy~ 
Icne, TarsHtSf Diog. E. x. 1, 11 If.) and Alexondna 
(Diog. L. I, a.), and they gained a hrilliunt .advo- 
cate at Rome in Lucietius (95-50 H.C.). The 
object of Epicurus was to find in philosophy a 
puicticsil guide to happiness ( dyepyeia . . . rby 
evSafpoya fiioy wcpiiroioOsra, Sext. Ernp. adv. 
Math. xi. 109). True pleasure and not absolute 
truth was the end at which he aiinixl ; experiiaiee 
and not reason the test on whii-h he relied. He 
ncci^sarily cast aside dialectics ns a profitless science 
(Wog. L. X. 30, 31), and substituted in its plac<* 
(ns rh KayoyinSy, Diog. L. x. 19) .an assertion of 
the right of the senses, in the widest acceptation of 
the term, to bo considered as the criterion of truth 
(KpiT'fipia rijs hKriBiias tJyai riis aiirB^irtis xal rhs 
vpoKfiilfUS (general notions) aal rh irdBi;). He 
made the study of physics subservient to the uses 
of life, and especially to the removal of supersti- 
tious fears (Lucr. i. 146 fl'.); and maintained that 
ethics are tlie proper study of man, as leading him 
to that supreme and lasting pleasure which is the 
common object of all. 

It is obvious that a system thus framed would 
degenerate by a natural descent into mere niate- 
li^isin; and in this foiin Epicureism was the 
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popular philosophy at the boginuing of tlic Christian 
em (cf. IMog. L. x. r>, 9). Whon St. Paul addicssed 
“ Kpicureiuis and Stoics” (Acts xvii. 18) at Athens, 
the philosophy of life was pincticiilly reductni to 
the leaching of those two nntagonistic schools, 
which repieseuted iu their iinal separation the dis- 
tinct and complcmcutury elements which the 
Cospel reconciled. For it is unjust to legard Kpi- 
cuieism as a mete sensual opposition to religion. 
It was a necessary step in the development of 
thought, and pi*epaix>d the way tor the reception of' 
Chiistiunity, not only negatively but positively. 
It not only weakened the liold which ptdy theism 
retained on the mass of men by daring ci iticism, 
but it niuintained with resolute energy the claims 
of the body to be considered a necessary jiart of 
man's nature co-ordinate with the soul, and affirmed 
the existence of individual freedom against the Stoic 
doctrines of jmie spiritualism and absolute fate. 
Yet outwardly Epicureism appears further re* 
movtil from Christianity than Stoicism, though 
essentially it is at least us near ; and in the address 
of St. I'aul (AcU xvii. 22 If.) the alKrmation of 
the doctiines of cieation (v. 24), pjovidence (v. 
2d), inspii-ation(v. 28), resiiirectioii, imd judgment 
(v. .'ll), appetars to be directed against the cardinal 
enois which it involved. 

The tiiidency which proiliiccd Gieek Epicure- 
ism, when earned out to its fullest development, is 
poll liar to no age or couiitiy. Among the Jews 
it led to Sadduceeisra [SauduCEEs], and Josephus 
appeal's to have diawu his picture of the sect with 
a distinct legard to the Greek prototype (Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 1, §4; dc li. ii* 8, §14; cf. Ant. x. 
1 1, §7, i/c KpU'nreis). In modem times the essay 
of G.issondi (J^yniniima Philosophiae /Cpienri, Hag. 
Com. 1 tj.lG ) was a significant symptom of the rcstom- 
(lon of sensationalism. 

The chief original autliority for the philosophy of 
Epicurus is Diogenes Laeitius (Lib. x.), who has pre- 
scivetl some of his letters ami a list of his principil 
wi itings. The poem of Luci etius must be used with 
eniitiim, and the notices in Cicero, Seneca, and Plu- 
taich aie undisgiiisedly hostile. [B, F. W.] 

EriPH'ANES (1 Macc. i. 10, x. 1). [Anti- 

OL'HIJS KUII'IIANKS.] 

E'PIPHI (’Eiri^t, 3 Macc. vi. 38), name of the 
eleventh mouth of the Egyptian Vague year, and 
the Alexandrian or Egyptian Juliim year: Copt. 
t 

eUKU; Amb. In ancient Egyptian it 

is called “ the thii-d month [of] the season of the 
waters.” [EovpT.] The name Epiphi is derived 
from tliat of the gotldess of the moiiUi, Apap-t 
(Lepsius, Chron. d. Afij. i. 141). The supposed 
derivation of the Hebrew moiitli-name A bib from 
Epiphi is discussed in other articles. [('Jiuo- 
NOLooy ; Months.] [R. i?. I'.] 

EPISTLE. The Ejiistlcs of the N. T. are dc- 
scrilied under the names of tlie AjHistles by whom, 
or the churches to whom, they were adtires.scd. It 
is proposed in the present article to speak of the 
Epistle or letter as a means of communimtioii. 

The use of written letters implies, it needs hanlly 
bo Mid, a considerable progress in the dcvclopnn-nt 
of civilised life. There must be a i-ecognised ^y.^tenl 
of notation, phonetic or symbolic; men imi.st la* 
taught to write, and have writing matciials at 
hand. In the eaily nomadic stages of s<H*iety 
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accortlingly, like those which mark tha period of the 
patriarchs of the 0. T., we find no tiaces of any 
but oral communications. Messengeis are sent 
instructiHl what tn ssif from Jacob to Esau (Gen. 
xxxii. 3), from Balak to Balaam (Num. xxii. 5, 7, 
16), bringing back in like mauner a verbal, not a 
written answ^er (Num. xxiv. 12). The negotiations 
between Jephthuh and the king of the Ammonites 
(Judg. xi. 12, 1.3) aic conductol in the same way. 
It is still the I'eccived pi'actice in the time of Saul 
(1 Sam. xi. 7, 9). The reign of David, bringing 
the Israelites, as it did, into contact with the higher 
civilisation of the Phoenicians, witnessed a change 
in this i-espect also. The tiist recorded letter 
(^'IQD = “ book ;” comp, use of fiifiKlou, Herod, i. 
123) in the liistory of the 0. T. was that which 
“ David wrote to Joab, and sent by the himd of 
Driali” (2 .Sam. xi. 14), and this must obviously, 
like the Icttei's that came into another history of 
Clime (in this case also in tmceable connexion with 
Phoenician intliicnce, 1 K. xxi. 8, 9), have been 
‘'sealed with the king's seal,” as at once the 
guarantee of their aiithoi ity, and a safegiini'd against 
their being read by miy but the jiersons to whom 
they weie addressed, 'fbe material used for the 
impression of the seal w.is piobably the “ clay” of 
Job xxxviii. 14. The luL of sending such a Iciter 
is, how'ever, pie-eminenlly, if not exclusively, a 
kingly act, wheie authority aiul sccieey were neccs- 
saiy. Joab, e.tj, answers the lettei wbicl! David 
had sent him atler the old plan, and leceivcs a 
veibal message iu return. The demand of Ben- 
hadad and Ahab’s answer to it ai c conveyed in the 
same way (1 K. xx. 2, Ti). Written coinmunic;^- 
tioiis, however, become more frequent in the later 
history. The king of Syria sends a letter to the 
king of Israel (2 K. v. 5, 6). Elijah the piuphet 
sends a writing (1D!3D) to Jehoram (2 Chr. xxi. 
12). Hezekiali intrcxluces a system of couriei-s like 
that afterwanls so fully organised under the Persian 
kings (2 Chr. xxx. 6, 10 ; comp. Herod, viii. 98, and 
Esth. viii. 10, 14), and receives from Seiiimcherib 
the letter which he “spreads befoic the Lord” 
(2 K. xix. 14). Jeremiah writes a letter to the 
exiles in Babylon (Jcr. xxix. 1,3). The books of Ezra 
aud Neliemiah contain or lefer to m.iny such docu- 
ments (Ezr. iv. 6, 7, 1 1, v. 6, vii. 11 ; Neh. ii. 7, 
9, vi. 5). The .stress Lai*! upon the “ oi»en letter ” 
sent by Sanltallat (Xeh. vi. 6) indicates that this 
was a breach of the customary etiquette of the 
Peraian court. The influence of Pcisian, and yet 
more, peihajis, that of Greek civilisation, led to the 
more frequent use of letters as a means of iiiter- 
coui-se. Whatever doubts may be entertained as to 
the genuineness of the Epistles themselves, their 
occiiiTciicc in 1 Macc. xi. 30, xii. 6,2(J,xv. 1, 16 ; 
2 Ma<*c. xi. 16, .'14, indicate-; th.at they wei'e recog- 
nised as lia\ing altogether superseded the older pKaii 
of inessiges (»ially delivered. The two stages of 
the liistiuy of the N. 'f. present in this respect a 
very striking contrast, 'fhe list of the Canonical 
Books shows how bu*gely Epistles were used in the 
ex]>ansiotr and organisation of the ChuiXJh. Those 
which have survived may be regar-deii as the repre- 
hcrrtatives of many othei-s that are lost. We ai'c 
lieihaps tinr niiu;h in the habit offorgetting that the 
absetroe of all nrention of written letter's fixim the 
(ios|iel history is just ns noti<x‘able. With the 
exception of the spurious letter to Abganrs of 
Edcs.M (Eusi'h. II. K. i. 13) there arc no Epistles 
of .lesu.s. The explanation of this is to be found 
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partly in the oil cinnstances o( one who, known as 
the “ carjK'nter’s s(»n,” was tniinin^as Ilis disciples, 
those wIjo, like hinisoir, l)elnnj;e(l to the class of 
lalwurera and peasants, partly in tlie fact that it 
was by prsonal, rather than by written, teaching 
that the work of the prophetic otlicc, which He 
ie]>ro«hiced and perfi‘cte<l, had to be aoeoinplished. 
'fhe Epistles of the N. T. in their outward fbnn 
aie such as might be cxjiectcd fiom men who wore 
In ought into contact with Gi'cek and Iioman 
customs, themselves belonging to a diflerent race, 
and so rcpioducing the impoi-titl style with only 
partial accuracy, 'fhey begin (the Epistle to the 
liebiews and I John oxoejJlotl) with the names of 
the wiiter, and of those to whom the Epistle is 
adtlressed. Then follows the fuimula of salutation 
(analogous to the ed irpdrTfiy of (licek, the /?., 
K A, or S. 1). J/., sitliitcm, dkit^mlutctn 

dint ytnlftnn, of Latin cone^pondonce) — generally 
in St. rani’s Epistles in sonic combinatuni of the 
woixls tipiiVTi ; in others, as in Acts 

w. 2.J, .lain. 1 . 1, with tlie closer equivalent of 
Xalpciv. Then tljc letter itself coinmonccs, in the 
iirst ])ei>on, the singular and pluial being used, as 
in the lettei-s of Cicero, iiHliscriminatcly (<!omp. 
1 Cor. ii. ; 2 Cor. i. 8, 15 ; 1 Thoss. iii. 1, 2 ; and 
passim). Then when the substance of the letter has 
Ix'en coinplct«*d, questions answered, truths enforce«l, 
come the individual messages, chai acteristic, in St, 
I’anl’s |)pistles es|iecially, of one who never aliowcrl 
Iun {lersoual aftt'ctions to be sw’nllowcd up in the 
greatness of his work. The conclusion in this case 
was probably modified by the fact that tlie lettera 
were dictated to an amanuensis. VV'heii he had done 
Ws work, tlie Apostle took up the |ien or reed, and 
added, in liis own large duuncteis (Cal. vi. 11), the 
authenticating autogi*a]»h, sometimes with s|»ecial 
stress on the fact tliat this was his writing (1 Cor. 
xvi. 21; <*al. Ai. 11; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 
17), always with one of the closing fonnulae of 
salutation, ** Giacc be with thee " — the (irace of 
our Loi\l Jesus Christ he with your spirit.” In 
one instance, Kom. x\i. 22, the nniniiuensis in liis 
own name .adds his salutation. In the fp/lwcro 
of Acts xxiii. 30, the of Act*? xv. 20 wc 

have the equivalents to the rn/c, valetCf which 
fonned the customary conclusion of R(*man letters. 
It nef'd hardly be said that the fact that 8t. Taiirs 
Epistles W’ere dictated in this way accounts for 
many of their most striking jicculiai itics, the fi cquent 
digrassions, the long parentheses, the vehemciicM and 
enei'gy as of a man who is shaking strongly as his 
feelings prompt him rather than writing calmly. 
An allusion in 2 C<ir. iii. 1 livings before us another 
class of letters which must have been in frinjuent 
use in the eaily ages of tlie Christian Chuivh, the 
iirurroKal tTvirrariKaU by which travellers or 
teachers were commcndi'd by one church to the 
goofl offices of others. Other persons (there may be 
a refeience to Apnilos, Acts xviii. 27) ha<l come to 
the Church of Corinth relying on these. St. Paul 
appeals to his conveits, as the iniffroX^ Xpurrov 
(2 Cor. iii. 3), written “ not with ink but with the 
spirit of the living God.” Eor other paiticulars as 
to the material and implements used for Epistles, 
see Writing. [E. h. P.] 

ER (“IJ/, frntc?iful ; ''Hp: Her), 1. Firat-bom 
of Judah. His mother was Bath-Shuali (daughter 
of Sliuah), a Canaanite. liis wife was Tamar, the 
mother, after his death, of Phaiex an I Zamh, by 
Judah. Er “ was winked in the sight »»f the Lord ; 
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and the Lord slew him.’* It dw» not appear what 
the nature of his sin was ; but, from Ins Canaan- 
itish birth on the mother's side, it was probably 
connected with the ahomiiiable idolatries of Canaan 
(Gen. xxxviii. 3-7; J^um. xxvi. 19). 

2. Descendant of Shelah the son of Judah (I Chr. 

iv. 21). 

3. With a final yod, Eri, perhaps designating a 
family, son of Gad (Gen. xlvi. Ifi). 

4 . 8ou of Jose, anil father of Elmodam, in oiiv 

Lord’s genealogy (Luke iii. 28), about conteiii|Kiraiy 
with ITzriali king of Judah. [A. C. H.] 

E'RAN (p? ; but Sam. and Syr. pV Edaii ; 

*ES^y; ifenm), son of Shuthelah, eldest sou of 
Ephiaim (Nuiii. xxvi. ‘ifi). The name does not 
occur ill the genealogies of Ephraim in 1 Chr. vii. 
20-29, though a name, EZKU OTV), is found which 
may |K)ssibly be a corruption of it. Eian was the 
hciul of the isimily of 

ERANITES, THE ('pjin ; Sam. 'iiyn ; « 
'E5evl; Heranitne\ Niim. xxau. 30. 

E'RECH CsinN; 'Opix \ Arnch), one of the 
cities of NImroirs kingdom in the land of Shiiiai 
(Gen. X. lU). Until iecently,tlie leceivoil opinion, 
following the authority of St. Kphicm, JiMome, 
and the Targumi.sts, identified it with Eilcr^sa or 
Callirhoe {Urfnh)^ a town in the noilh-west of 
Mesojiotamia. This opinion is !.iip|M>rte<l by V'on 
Bohlcn to (Hen. j>. 233), who coniieets 

the name Callirhoti with the Biblical Eie<*h thiough 
the Syrian foim fjurhoftf suggesting the Gieck 
word idp^oos. This identification is, howcier, 
untenable: Edessa was piohably built by Sel(‘ucu>., 
and could not, therefore, have been in evisti lU’o in 
Ezia’s time (Kzr. iv. 9), and the extent thus given 
to tlie land of Shin.ar presents a great ohjcitiim. 
Ercch must be sought in the rieighhouihood of 
Babylon: Gesenius {Thesaur, p. 151) identifies it 
with Aratxa on the Tigiis in Susiaiia; but it is 
doubtless the same as Ondioo, 82 miles and 
4.J E. of Babylon, the modern designations of the 
site, //Vfu, and Au4’, lioariiig a considenihle 

affinity to the oi iginal n;ime. This place appeals to 
have been the necropolis of the Assyrian kings, the 
whole neighlHUirhood being coveied with mounds, 
and stiewed with the remains of brieks and coffins. 
Some of the bricks bear a inonogi-am of “ the 
moon,” and Col. Ifawliiisoii suniii.ses tlmt the name 
Krech m.-!}’ be nothing more than a foim of HT' 
(Bonomi, Ninereh^ p. 45, 508). The inhabitants 
of this place weie among those who weie trans- 
planted to Samaria by Asnapper (Ezr. iv. 
9). [W. L. B.] 

ESATAS (Rec. T. ’Hrrafav; Lachm. with B 
’Hiratar; Isnias; Cod. Amiat. Emias)y Matt. iii. 
3, iv. 14, viii. 17, xii. 17, xiii. 14, xv. 7; Mark 
vii. fi; Luke iii. 4, iv. 17 ; John i. 23, xii. 38, 39, 
41 ; Acts viii. 28, .30 ; xxviil. 25 ; Rom. i.\. 27, 29 ; 
X. 16, 20; XV. 12. [IsaiAii.] 

E'SAB-HA'DDON (jMlTIpX; *A<rop8ilv ; 
'Xa\fi^ov6s^ 1-XX. ; 'AffapitavaSf IMol. ; Assitur- 
akh^iddinay Assyr. ; Asui'-Zwirfaton), one of tin* 
greatest of the kings of Assyria. He was the son 
of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 37) and the gi’andson of 
Sargon who succeeded Shalmsuieser. It has l»een 
geuenilly thoiiglit that he w'lus Sennacherib*.s oldebt 
son ; and this seems to have been the view of 
Polyhistor, who made Sciiiiarlierib place a .son, 
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Asord(mes^ on tlie ihrojie of Ikbylon diirino: his 
own Jifctirne (aj). Eusob. V.hntn. (!un. i. 5). The 
coiitmiy, however, appears by the iiihcriptioiis, 
wliicli show the Babylonian viceroy— K’allctl Asor- 
d/tties by Bolyhistor, but Ajuiranadius (Assarana- 
<liiis?) by Ptolemy — to have been ii distinct fieraon 
from Ksar-had<lon. Thus nothing is i-eally known 
of Ksar-lia<Won until his succession (ab. B.c. 680), 
whicli seems to have followed (piietly and wHhout 
dilHeulty on llie nmidor of his father and the flight 
of his guilty bi others (2 I\. xix. 87 ; Is. xxxvii. 
:>.S). It may, perhaps, be concluded fixmi this that 
he was at the death of his father the eld(‘st son, 
As's'iinmnlius, the Babylonian viceroy, having dietl 
previously. ] 

Ksir-lwwldon appears by his monuments to have 
been one of the most powerful -if not the mast 
powerful — of all the Assyrian monarchs. Ho ear- 
ned his ai-ms over all Asia between the IVi^sian 
(Uilf, the Armenian mountains, and the Misliter- 
lanean. Towards the «ust he CMigaged in wais 
with Median tribes of which his fathers hsvl never 
hf.iid the name;” towai'ds the west he extended 
nis intluciu-e over Cilicia and Cyprus ; towanls the 
south he claims authority over Egypt and over 
Ethiopia. In conseipience of the disaflection of 
Itabylon, and it', frcipient revolts fiom fonnerj 
Assyrian kings, Esar-haddon, having subdued tfie 
sous of Meiodach-Baladaii wlio headed the national 
paity, introduceil the new policy of substituting 
for the foimer government by viceroys, a lUi’ect 
<le|s'ndaii<‘e upon the Assyrian crown. Jit* did not 
reduce Babylonia to a province, or attempt its 
actual absoi ptioii into tlie einjiire, but iinib'd it to 
his K'ing<loiii in the way that Hungaiy was, until 
1818, united to Austria, by holding both cisiwns 
himself and lesuling now at one and now at the 
other cajiital. lie is the only Assyrian moiiatx:h 
whom wc find to have actually ivign<*d at Ikibylon, 
wli(>ic he built himself a palace, bricks from whit'h 
have been recently recovered hearing his name. 
Ilia Baiiyloiiian leigii lasted thiiteeii yearn, from 
u.(\ 080 to ii.c. 007 ; and it was undoubtedly 
witliiu this sjuce of time that Manasseh, king of 
.hulah, having be<*n seized by liis capt'iius at Jeru- 
salem on a charge of rebellion, was brought before 
liiin at liataflon (2 Clir. xxxiii. 11) and detainetl ! 
for a time as prisoner thoiv. Eventually KNar-| 
li.iddoii, persuaded of his innocence, or excusing his 
guilt, restored him to his throne, thus giving a 
pi-oof of clemency not very usual in an Oriental 
monarch. It seems to liave Wii in a similar spirit 
that Esarhoddon, according to the inscriptions, gave 
a territory upon the Persi.an Oulf to a son of Me- 
i'()dacIi-B.alariaii, who submitted to his authority and 
beciime a refugee at his court. 

As a builder of gmit works Esar-haddon is par- 
ticularly distinguished. Besides his palace at 
Babylon, wliich has been already mentioned, he 
built at least three othero in difleront |xu1a of his 
dominions, either f'or himself or his son ; while in 
a single inscrijitioii ho mentions the erection by his 
hands of no fewer than thirty toinplos in Assyria 
and Mesojxitmnia. His wotks appear to have 
possessed a jXHiuliar mngniflceiicc. He dc.sciibes 
his temples as “shining with silver and gold,” 
and boasts of l\is Nineveh fxUnce that it was “ a 
building such as the kings his fathers who went 
beflac him h.ad never mailc.” The soiith-wisst 
))a1a<ic at Nimnid is the beat pivserveil of his 
constructions. This building, which was excavated 
by Mr. liavaixl, is lemarkablc from the |N*culiarity 
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of its plan as well as from the scale on which it 
is i'onstriicted. It corresponds in its geneml design 
almost exactly with the palace of Solomon (IK. 
vii. 1-12), but 18 of larger dimensions, the grc'at 
hall being 22i) feet long by 100 bioail (Luyaiil’s 
Nin, ^ Hub. p. 034), and the porch or ante- 
chamber 100 feet by 00. It had the usual adorn- 
ment of winged bulls, colossal sphinxes, and sculp- 
tured slabs, but has futtiished less to our colh>ctioiis 
tlm many inferior buildings, from the ciroumstance 
that it had been originally dcstroye.1 by fire, by 
which the stones and alal^tcr were split and cai- 
cinM. This is the more to be regretted as there is 
reason to lielieve that Phoenician and Greek lU'tists 
took i>art in the oraamentotion. 

It is impossible to tix the length ot ICsar-haddoifs 
reign or tlie oi-der of the events which oecurrod 
in it. Little is known to us of Ins history but 
from his own records, and they have not come 
down to us in the shape of annals but only in the 
form of a gcnwal summaiy. That he reigneil 
thirteen ycare at Babylon is certain irom the 
Ganoii of I’tolemy, ami he cannot have reigneil 
a shelter time in Assyria, lie wiay, however, 
have reigned longer ; for it is not improbable that 
after a while he felt sufficiently secui-c of the 
aliections of the Babylonians to re-estalilish the old 
system of vice-regal government in their country. 
Saosiluchiniis may have been set up as ruler of 
Ihibylon by his authority in n.C. 667, and he may 
have withdiawn to Nineveh and continued to reign 
there for some time longer. His many evjieditions 
and his great works socm to indicate, if not even 
to require, a reign of some considemble duratioij. 
It has lx*en conjectured that lie died about n.c. 

[ 6<Ui, after occupying the thioiu* for twenty years. 
He appaiTJ to have been succee<Ic<l by his son 
I A^shftr-bani-pfd, or Saidsmapalus II., the priiiro 
for whom he had built a jKilace ill his own life- 
time. [G. IL] 

ESAU, the oldest son of Isaac, and twin-bi other 
of Jacob. Tlie singular appearance of the child at 
his birth originated the name : ** And tlie first came 
I out red all over like an hairy gannent, 

and they called his name /jsau ” *■ “ hairy,” 

“ rough,” Gen. xxv. 25). This was not the only 
remarkable circuinstance connected with the birth 
of the infant. Even in the womb the twin-brothers 
strugglwl together (xxv. 22). Esau was tlie first-. 
hofh ; but as he was issuing into life Jacob's hand 
graNjid his licel , The hitter enmity of two brotliers, 
and the iiici casing strife of two gi*eat nations, wero 
thiw fbri'shadowiMl (xxv. 23, 26). Esau's robust 
frame and “ rough ” asjiect were the. types of a wild 
and daring nature. The jieculiarities of his chai’acfer 
soon lx?gan to developo themselves. Scorning the 
peac’cfui and commonplace occupations of the shep- 
Iieiil, he rovelled in the excitement of the chaM*, 
and in the martial exercisi's of the Caiuvmitcs (x\v. 
27). He was, in fai‘t, a thorough Ikdaicyt a “ son 
of the desert ” (so we may ti'aiislato 
who delighted to roam free as the wind of heaven, 
.and who was impatient of the restraints of civilixetl 
or settled life, llis (»ld father, by a caprice of atlw'- 
tiou not uncommon, loved his wilful, vagi-aiit boy; 
and his keen relish for savoury footl being gratilie*! 
by Esau's venison, he liked him all the better for 
llis skill in hunting (xvv. 28). Aii event occmwl 
which o-vliibited the ivckless character of Ewiu on 
the one hand, and the selfish, grasping nature of his 
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brother ou the otlior. Thu Ibnnur ii>turnc<l from 
the liuUl, cxh:iui>t('(l by the exen’i.^e of the chii»', 
and faint with luuiger. Seeing sonie jwttage of 
lentilra which Jaixib had prepiireil, he asked lor it. 
Jacob only consented to give the fotKl on Esau's 
swearing to liim that he would in ivtiiiii give up 
liis biitliiight. Thuie is something revolting in this 
whole transaction. Jacob takes ntlvaiitagc of his 
brother's distress to lob him of that which was dear 
;us life itself to an Kastera jxitnarch. The birthright 
not only gave him the headship of the tribe, both 
spiritual and teraiK»rtd, and the jwssession of the 
gicsit bulk of the family property, hut it canled 
with it the covenant hkmnrj (xxvii. ‘J8, 20, 30 ; 
Ucb. xii. 1<», 17). Then again whilst Ewui, under 
the piessiiic of tempomry buflering, despises his 
birthright by selling it for a mess of jiottage ((Jen. 
xw. 34-), he artel wanls att«*mpts to secure that 
which he had dolibeiatcly sold ^.wvii. 4, 34, 38; 
Hcb. xii. 17). 

It is evident the whole tvsnisaction was public, 
for it resulted in a new name being given to Esau, 
lie Slid to Jacob, “ Feed me witli that wime red 
(Ditjn) ; therafore was his name callt*d ICdom ** 
Gen. XXV. 30). It is worth v of note, 
however, that this name is seldom applied to Es;iu 
himself, though almost univeiMilly given to the 
eountry he settle*! in, and to his posterity. [Eik)M ; 
EnoMiriiS.] The name “ ('biblren of Esjui ” is in 
a few e;isos applied to the Edomites (l)cut. ii. 4; 
Jer. xlix. 8; Chad. 18) ; but it is lather a poetioiil 
cxpiession. 

Esau manied at the ag<‘ of 40, and contrary to 
the w ish of his parent.s. His wives w'ere Iwtli Ca- 
uaanites ; and they “ weie bitteniess of .spirit unto 
Isnim and to llelxjkah” (Gen. xxvi. 34, 35). 

The next episotlc in the histoiy of Esau and Jacob 
is stdl more {laiuful than the foinu'r, as it brings 
fully out those bitter family rivahies and divisioiw, 
w'hich weieull but uni\ersal in ancient times, mid 
which are still a <lisgrace to East**rn society. Jacob, 
thiough the <-ral\; of his mother, is again siiexjessful, 
mid seciirc.s inevcKSibly the co\enant blessing. Esau 
\ows vengeance. But fearing his aged fatlier’s pa- 
triarchal authority, he secretly congratidati's him- 
self: “ The days of mourning for my father are at 
hand, then will I slay my brother Jacob** (tJeii. 
xxvii.). Thus he imagined that by one bloody deed 
he would regain all that had been tak**n Irom him 
by .oitiflce. But he knew not a mother’s watc||ful 
aire. Not a sinister glance of his eyes, not li harty 
expression of his tongue, escajied liclx'kah. She felt 
tliat the life of her darling^^n, wliosc gentle nature 
am! domcrtic habits had whn her heart’s, affections, 
was now in imminent peril ; and she mlvided him 
to fl<*e for a tune to her relations in Mesopotamia. 
'I’lie sins of Imth mother and child were visited upon 
them by a long and painful separation, and all the 
attendant anxieties and dangers. By a churactciiatic 
piece of domestic policy Kchekah succcnided both in 
exciting Isisac’s anger against Esau, and obtaining 
his consent to Jacob’s departure — “an<l Kcliokah 
said to Isaac, I am wem-y of my life because of the 
daiightera of lleth ; if Jacob take a wife such as 
these, what good shall my life *lo rnc?” Her object 
wa.s attaine*! at once. The blessing was renewed 
to Jacob, and he received his father’s commands to 
go to railan-aram (Gen. xxvii. 46, xxviii. 1-5). 

When E.san heard t)iat his father had coinm.andod 
Jacmb to take a wife of the daughters of his kins- 
man Laban, he also resolved to tiy whether by a 
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new alliance he couM prapitiate his parents. He 
accoi'diugly iniUTied his cousin Maholath, tin* daugh- 
ter of Ishmnel (xwiii. 8, 9). This marriage appeals 
to have brought him into connexion with the Ish- 
imelitish triln's beyond the valley ol' Aral>ah. He 
soon afterwards cstablisheil himself in Mount Seir ; 
still i-etaining, however, some interest in bis iiithcr’s 
pioj>city in Southern Palestine. It is piobable 
that his own liabits, and the idolatious practices of 
his wives and rising family, continued to excite 
and even increase the anger of hi.s parents ; and 
that he, consequently, considered it more prudent 
to remove his honseliold to a distance. He was le- 
siding in Mount Scir when Jacob rcturiie*! fnnii 
Padan-.aram,and had then become so rich and jiow- 
eifiil that the impressions of Ins bi'other’s early 
ollcncos seem to have been almost t'ompletely ellaced. 
His reception of Jacob >vas coidial an*l honest; 
though doubts and fears still linked in the miii'l 
of the latter, .and Urtrayini him into something ot 
his old duplicity ; for while he promises to go to 
Soir, ho cjirafully declines his bi other’s esc(»it, and 
iimncdiatoly after his departure, turns west waul 
across the Jordan (Gen. x.xxii. 7, 8, 11 ; xxxiii. 4, 
12, 17). 

It does not apjx'ar that the brothcis again met 
until the death of their father, about ‘20 yeai sattei- 
waixls. Mutual interests and mutual fear seem to 
have constrained them to act honotly, and even 
generously towards each other at this solemn iiit<*i- 
view. They iiiiite<i in laying Lsaac’s body in the 
cave of Mach|)clah, Tlien “ Esan took all his 
(»ittle, and idl his substance, which he had got in 
the land of Caiia.'ui” — such, doubtless, as his father 
with Jawb’s consent had assigned to him — “ and 
went into the country from the face of his brother 
.Jacob” (xxxv. 29 ; xxxvi. 6). He now sawcleaily 
that the covenant bles.sing was Jacob’s ; that God 
had inalienably allotted the land of Canaan to 
•JaajVs posterity; and that it would be folly to 
strive against the Divine will. He knew also that 
:ls C.aunan was given to Jacob, Mount Seir W’a.s 
given to himself (comp, xxvii. 39, xxxii. .3 ; and 
Dent. ii. 5) ; and he was, therefore, de.sinms with 
his increased wealth and power to enter into full 
possession of his country, and drive out its old inha- 
bitants (Dent. ii. 12). Another ciicunwtance may 
have iiiflucnc<'d liiin in leaving Canaan. He ** lived 
by his sword” (Gcii. xxvii. 40); and he felt that 
the rocky fastnesses of Edom would be a safer and 
more suitable nlx)de for such as by their habits pio- 
voked the hostilities of neighbouring tribes, than 
the open plains of Southern Palestine. 

There is a difficulty connected with the names 
of Esau’s wives, which is di.scussed under Aholi- 
lUMAH and BA.SilEMA'nr. Of his subsequent his- 
tory nothing is known ; for that of his dascendanls 
see Edom and Edomites. [J. L. P ] 

K'SAU (’Hira^ ; Sel), 1 Esd. v. 29. [ZiiiA.] 

ESA'Y ('Hiratax; Isaia, Fsfdfts), Ecclus. xlviii. 
20, 22 ; 2 Esd. ii. 18. [Isaiah.] 

ESDRAE'LON. This name is merely the 
Greek form of the Hebrew word Jkzhkkl. It 
occurs ill tins exact shape only twice in the A. V. — 
(Jud. iii. 9, iv. 6). In Jud. iii. 3 it is Esdraklom, 
and in i. 8 KsDitEliOM, with the adilition of “the 
gimt plain.” In the 0. T. the plain is called the 
Valley op Jr:ziikel; by Josephus the great 
plain, rh vt^iov fi4ya. The name is derived from 
the old royal city of Jkzrkkl, which occupied a 
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ooromanding site, near the eastern extremity of tiic 
plain, on a spur of Mount (lilboa. 

“ 'I'hc (Ireat plain of Esdraclon” extends acr(K«s 
Ontial Palestine from the Mediterranean to tlie 
Jordan, separating the mountain rangt's of Ctmnel 
and Samaiia fiom tliohc ofdalilee. The western 
section of it is properly the plain of AccifO, or ’ 

The main body of the plain is a triangle. Its bjis- 
on tlie ea'st extends from Jcutn (the ancient Engmi- 
iiim) to the foot of the hills helow Nazareth, aiwl is 
about 15 miles long; the noith side, foimc<i by tlie 
hills of (inlilee, is about VI miles long; and the 
south side, formed by the Siimaria mnge, is about 
18 miles. The apex on the west is a nairow jniss 
opening into tlie plain of *AUitt, This vast expanNe 
has a gently undulating surface — in spring all 
gi-een with com where ciiltivat(!<l, and miik weeds 
ainl grass where neglected — dotted with several low 
gray tells, and near the sides with a few olive gioves. 
'I’his IS tliat Vallci/ of Mctjiddo 0*^30 bo 

called from the city of Mkgiddo, which stood on 
Its southern bolder), where Tlanik triumphed, and 
wlieie king .losiuli was defeattvl and ret'eived his 
ileafh wound (Judg. v. ; 2 Chr. xxxv.). Probably, 
too, it was before the min«l of the Apostle .lohii 
wlien he figuratively described the linal eoiitlict 
between the hosts of good and evil who wei*e ga- 
thered to a place called Ar-imujcddon (’Ap/iaycS- 
from the Heb. ^**130 “iy, that is, the ciiij of 
Megiddo ; Kov. xvi. 16). The river Kishon — 
“ tiiat ancient river** so fatal to the amny of Sisera 
( Judg. v. 21) — drains the plain, and Howsolftiuough 
the pass wostwaid to the Meititerranean. 

Pioni the base of this triangular plain three 
branches stretch out eastward, like tingei*s from a 
hand, divideil by two bleak, grey ildges — ()ue bear- 
ing the fiimiliar name of Mount Oillioa ; the other 
called by Fiaiiks Little Hermon, but by natives 
Jehet ed^Duhg, The northern bnincli has 'Pabor 
on the one side, and I.iltle Hermon on the other ; 
into it the troops of Bamk defiled fi-oni the heights 
of Tabor (.Fudg. iv. 6) ; and on its opfKisite sale are 
tlie sites of Nam ami Einlor. The southert* bi-aiu-Ii 
lies between Jemn and (MllKia, teiminating in a 
point among the hills to the cast waixl ; it was across 
it Ah.i/iah tlinl from Jehu (2 K. ix. 27). The 
Cl nfral branch is the richest as well as the most 
celebmted ; it descends in green, feitilo slopes to tlie 
banks of the .Foixlan, having Jezreel and Shuiiera 
on opposite sides at the western end, and Beth- 
sheaii ill its midst towaixls the east. This is tlic 
“Valley of Jezrocl’* proper — the battle-field on 
which (tideon triumphed, and Saul and Jonathan 
were overthiwn (Judg. vii. 1, sq. ; 1 8am. xxix. 
and xxxi.). 

Two things are worthy of sjiecial notice in the 
plain of Esdraelon. 1. ita wondeiTul richness. 
Its unbroken expanse of verdure continsts stiwigely 
with tlie grey, bleak crowns of Oilboa, and the 
rugged ranges on the north and south. The gigantic 
thistles, tlie luxuriant grass, and the exuberance of 
the crop on the few ciiltivatiHl s|M>t8, show the fer- 
tility of the soil. It was the frontier of Zebuliin — 
** Rejoice, Zebulnn, in ihj going out” (IVut. xxxiii. 
18). But it was the special poiiion of Lssachar-- 
** And he saw that rest was gcxxl, and the land that 
it was pleasant ; and bowed his shoulder to bear, 
and became a serviuit unto tribute *' (t?en. xlix. 
I'O- 2. its desolation. If we except tlic eastern 
branches, there is not a single inhabited village 
on its whole surface, and not more than one- 
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sixth of its soil is cultivated, it is tlie home of 
the wild, wandering Bcdawiii, who scour itssnuKith 
turf on their fleet horses in wiu’ch of plunder ; and 
when hard pressed can .s|)eedily remove their tents 
and flocks lioyoiid tlie Jordan, and beyond the reach 
ofawi*ak government. It has always been inse- 
cure sin«i history began. The old Caniuiiiite tribes 
drove victoriously threugh it in their iion chaiiots 
(Jinlg. iv. 8, 7) ; the nomad Midianites and Ama- 
lekites— those “ cliildreii of the east,** who were 
“ as giiisshoppers for multitude,’* whose ** camels 
weie without number’* — devoured its rich pastures 
(Judg. vi. 1-6, vii. 1) ; fhe Philistines long held it, 
establishing a stiongliold at Bethshcaii (l Sam. 
xxix. 1, xwi. lo) ; and the Syrians frequently 
swept over it with tiieir armies (1 K. xx. 26 ; 2 K. 
xiii. 17). In its condition, thus exposed to every 
hasty iueuisioii, and to every shock of wai’, we lead 
the fortunes of that tribe which for the sake of its 
riclincos (‘ousonfetl to sink into a half-nomadic state 
— “ Kcjoiie, O Issachar, in thy tenU . . . Issachar 
is a strong ass, couching down between two bur- 
dens; and he saw tliat rest was good, and the land 
that it was pleasant, and bowed his shoulder to 
b«ir, and became a seivant untotnbute” (Gen. 
xlix. 14, l.'j; Deut. xxxiii. 18). Once only did this 
tiibe shake otP the yoke ; when under the heavy 
pressure of Sfsera, “ the chiefs of Issachar were 
with Deborah ** (Judg. v. 15). Their exposed posi- 
I tion and valuable possessions in this o;ien pLiin 
made them anxious for the Kuoccssion of David to 
I the throne, ns one under whose powerful protection 
1 they would enjoy that peace and rest they lo\ ed ; 

I »)d they joined with their neighlxmrs of Zcbulun 
[ and Naphtali in seiiding to David presents of the 
richest pioductious of their rich couutiy (I Chr. 
xii. 62, 40). 

'fhe whole borders of the plain of Esdraelon are 
dotted with places of high historic and sacml in- 
terest. Here we group them together, while re- 
fciTUig the leader for details to the separete articles. 
On the east we have Endor, Nain, and ►SViwatw, 
laiigcd reund the base of the “hill of Morehf* 
then Pethshcan in the «*ontre of the “ Valley of 
Jezicel ;** then G ilhoit, with the “ well of Jfiinjit” 
and fhe ruins of Jared at its western base. On 
the south aie Engannimy Tmmtdiy and Alegiddo. 
At the western apex, on tlie overhanging brow of 
Carmel, is the scene of Elijah’s sacrifice ; ainl close 
by the foot of the mountain bolowr, runs the Kishon, 
on whose banks the false prophets of Baal were 
slain. On the noith, among place's of less note, 
are Nazareth and Tabr, The mmlern Syrians 
have forgotten the ancient name as they have for- 
gotten tlie aiiqiont history of Esdivielon ; and it is 
now known among them only as Merj ibn *Aincr, 
i “ the Plain of the Son of ’Arner.** A graphic 
sketch of Esdi-aeloii is given in Stanley’s S. 4t 
335, wj. See also the Handbook for Syria atui 
Palestine, pp. 351, sq, ; Kobinson, ii. 315-30, 306, 
iii. 113, sq. [J. L. P.] 

ES'BRAB i^E(r9pas; Esdras), 1 Esd. viii. 1, 
3, 7, «, 9, 19, 23. 25, 91, 92, 96; ix. 1, 7, 16, 
39, 40, 42, 45, 46, 49 ; 2 Esd. i. I ; ii. 10, 33, 
42; vi. 10; vii. 2, 25; viii. 2, 19; xiv. 1, 38. 
[Ezra.J 

ES'DKAB, FIRST BOOK OP, the fii^t in 

onler of the AiKH'iyphal books in tlie khiglish Bible, 
which follows Luther and the German Bibles in 
separating the Apocryphal from the Canonical books, 
instead of binding them up together according tii 
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historical ojilei (Walton’s Prolc>iom, da tars. 
Grace, §9). Tin* clast*! liciitioii of the 4 ImniIcs 
which have been naiiK^l after is ]>iirtioulai ly 
complioatoJ. Jii the Vatican and other quasi-mo- 
derii tHliiioiis of the LXX., our 1st Estlr. is called 
t\\o first bt)ok of Esdins, in relation to the Canon ii'ul 
book of Kziu which follows it, and is ciilled the 
srromi Ksiltius. Uiit in tho Vidi^te, 1st Esdr. 
ui(\uis tho c«uionical Book of Kzm, and ‘Jtid Esdr. 
means Kehcmiah^ accordiiij^ to the primitive He* 
blow ai'ran^emeiit, mentioned by Jerome, in which 
Ezra and Nekcinia/i made up two i»ai*t8 of the one 
book of. Ezra; and .‘h*d and 4th Esdr. are what we 
now call 1 and 2 Esdius. These l:ist, with the 
pmycr of Manusscs, aie the only iiixicryphal books 
admitted eo iiombw into the Komish Bibles, the 
other aiKicryplia beinj? dcchucd canonical by the 
Council of Tivut. The i*easoii of the exclusion of 
3rd Esdras fiom the (/anon seems to be that tlic 
Tridentine fathcix in I.^IG, were not aware that it 
existed ill (iieek. Eor it is not in the Compliitcn- 
siati edition ( Licit'S 't, iiortii the Biblia Hegia ; Vatublus 
(about 1540) hail never seen a Creek copy, and, in 
the preface to the a^iocryphal books, speaks of it as 
only existing in some ^1S.S and priiiteil Latin 
Bibles.* Biuiiicl also, a French Prob'stant divine 
(JJibt. Crit.) (about 1550), says that he knew of 
no one who had ever seen a (Jreek copy. For this 
reason it seems it was excluded from tho Canon, 
though it has certainly quite «as good a title to lie 
admitted as Tobit, .Judith, &g. It has indeed been 
stated (Bp. ^larsh, Comp, View. ap. Soames Hist, 
of Ref, ii. 008) that the Coimcil of Trent in ex- 
cluding the 2 Books of Esdras followed Augustine’s 
Canon. But this is not so. Augustine (de Ihwtr, 
Chiist, lib. ii. 13) distinctly mentions among the 
libri Canonici, Esdrae duo}* and that one of these 
was our fii‘st Es(lia.s is maniiest from the quota- 
tion fiom it given below from Dc Civit, 'Dei, 
Hence it is also sure that it was included atnon «4 
those piononnced as Canonical by the 3rd Council 
of t’arthage A.D. 397, or 419, whcie thesiune title 
is given, Esdrae libri duo : where it is to be no* 
lined by tho way that Augustine and the Council 
of Carthage u.sc tho teim ('auoniesd iu a much 
bimder sense than ' we do ; and that the iniuiifest 
ground of considering them Canoniixil in any sense, 
is their being found iu the Creek copies of the 
LXX. in use at that time. Iu all ttic earlier eili- 
tions of the English Bible the books of Ksdrus are 
numbered as in the Vulgate. In the 6th Article 
of the Church of England (fiist introduced in 1.571) 
the firet and si'coud tiooks denote Ezra and Nehe- 
iniah, and the 3nl and 4th, among the Apo(a’yph.a, 
arc our present 1st and 2ud. In the list of re- 
visers or tiaiislatoi's of the JUsliops* Bible, sent by 
Archbishop Parker to Sir William Cecil, with tho 
poriion revised by each, Ezra, Nehcmiah, Esther, 
iuid tho apocryphal boolu of Esdras, seem to be all 
comprisid under the one title of Esdbas. Barlow, 
Bp. of Cliichester, was the translator, as also of the 
books of Judith, Tobias, and &ipieutia (Conesp. of 
Archbp. Parker, Park. Soc. p. 335). The (ieneva 
Bible tiij^t ii^opted the classification used iu our 
present Irbies, in whioh E/.ka and, Neuumiaii 


* ** Oratio Matiamoe, necnon libri duo qul sub libri 

tei'tii ct qaurti Ksdrac nomine clrcuuifenintur, hoc 
in loeo, extra scilicet seriem caTfonicuruin libroruui, 
quoH saiicta Tridcntin.i HynodUH sUHccpit, et pro ca- 
noniciitsuhcipicndiMdecicyit, Hcpositi sunt, lie prursuH 
interirint, quippe qui nonnullis s.inctis Painbinl 
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give their names to the two Canonical books, and 
the two Ai^KKTyjiIial become I and ‘J Esdrsu; where 
the Creek fonn of the name marks that these l>ooks 
do not exist in Hebrew or Chaldee. 

As regal ds the antiquity of.this Jiook and the 
rank assigned to it in the eiwly Chinch, it may 
suffice to inciiiion that JoaephuHquole.s largely fiom 
it, lUid follows its authority, even in (untiailiction 
to the caiionicid Ezia and Neheniiali, by which he 
has been led into hopek^s historical blundeis and 
aiiaclironisms. It is quoted also by (Semens Alex- 
ander (jStroin, i.) ; and the lamous stuitence “ 
ritas manet, ct invaloscit in aeternum, etAuxitei 
obtinot ill saeciila saeculorum is cited by Cyin iaii 
as fiom Esdias, jiretlired by, ut scriptum ej : 
{Epist. Ixxiv.). Augustine also refers to the same 
jxissage {De Civit, Dei^ xviii. 36), and suggests 
that it may he prophetical of Christ xvho is the 
truth. He includes under the name of Esdras our 
1 Ksilr., and the Canonical books of Ezia lUid Xe- 
hemiah. 1 Esdr. is also citcil by Athanasius and 
other tathcis; and peihaps there is mi seuleiiee that 
has beeu more widely divulged than that of 1 Esdr. 
iv. 41, “ Magna est veritas et piaevalebit.” But 
though it is most stiange that the Council of Tient 
should not have mlmittiMi this hook into theii wide 
Canon, nothing can be dealer on the otlier hand 
than that it is rightly ineliuliHl by us among the 
AjMKTypha, not only on the gruuiul of its historical 
inaccuiacy, and coutnidirtioii of the tine Ezra, hut 
also on the external oridcnce of the e.'irly Chuich. 
That it was never known to exist in Hebrew, .'ind 
foriiu*d no pait of the Ilchiew Canon, is ailmitted 
by all. Jerome, in his piefucc to Ezr, and Neh., 
spctiks contemptuously of the di earns (somiiia) ot 
the 3rd and 4th Ksilias, and 'says tliey are to be 
utterly lejectiHl. in his Piologus Caleat.us ho 
clearly ddines the uumber of books iu the C.uion, 
xxii, coriTsponding to the xxii letters of the lielnew 
alphabet, and says that all others are vNpociyphal. 
This of ixiurse excludes 1 Esdias. Melito, Oiigeii, 
Eusebius, Atlianasius, Cicgoiy Naziniizeii, Hilaiy 
of Poitiei's, (^ril of Jerusalem, the Council of 
Laodicea, and many other fathers, expi-essly I’ollow 
the same Ciiiioii, counting us aixicryphal wli.it.o\er is 
not comprehended in it. 

As regal ds the contents of the book, and the 
author or authois of it — the I list ch.spter is a 
tiausciipt of the two lust chapters of 2 Chr. for 
the most pai't verbatim, and only in one or two 
parts slightly ahiiilged and ]xuu]ihruscd, and show- 
ing some corriiptiuiis ot the text, the use of a 
ditferent (Ircek veision, and some various readings, 
as c.g. 1. 5 ficyoAcuJTT^Ta, for iinii- 

cating a various reading in tlie Hebrew ; jierliups 
nb33 for or, as Bretschiieider suggests, 

Driib ; irpwivoi/ (*)j5’3b), for the Heb. of 2 Chr. 
XXXV. 12, “ with tho oxen,” &c. Chaptera 

iii., iv., and v., to the end of v. 6, .aie the orij/inai 
portions of the liook, containing the legend of the 
three young Jews (it the court of Darius; and the 
rest is a tianscript moie or less cMict of the book 
of Ezia, with the chapters transposed and quite 
otherwise arraiigeil, and a pu-tion of Neliemiah. 


interduni citantur, ct in aliquibus Biblils Latiuis, turn 
jiianuscnptis quara imprests, rcpeiiuiitur.” 

Jerome, ill his prcfiieo to his Latin vtrsion of 
A'smaiiil Xrhrmiah, says, ** Uncs ii nobis liber cditus 
CHt,” etc. ; though he Implies tiiut they were ttuiiic- 
tiiucs called 1 and 2 Esdras. 
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Hcncf a twofolil design in the com])ilpr is dts- 
cciiiildc. One to inti'odiicc and give Soiiptninl 
sanction to the legend about ZerublMibel, v^hich 
limy or nmy not have an hbtorical base, and may 
have existed as a separate work ; the othei- to ex- 
plain the gmit obsc\irities of the book of Kxra, luid 
to piesent the iiarmtive, as the anthor iliide. stoml 
it, ill historical oitlcr, in which however he has 
fcigually tidied. For, not to advei*t to innutnemble 
other confAdiotions, the introducing the opposition 
of the heathen, as offered to^Zcrubbabel after he 
had been sent to Jerusalem in such triumph by 
Darius, and the dcsciihiiig that opposition as last* 
ing “ until the reign of I^rius** (v. 7:J), and as 
put down by an ap[iea} to the deoi'cc of ("yrus, is 
such a pal)xible inconsistency, as is alone sutneient 
quihj to iliscrcdlt the authority of the hook. It 
even induces tlie suspicion that it is a farrago made 
up of s(*ra{)s by seven J dilicrent hands. At all 
I Wilts, alloinpls to reconcile the ditfcient |H)i tiotis 
with cu<‘h otlier, or with .Sciiptnre, is lost lalmtir. 

Aa regards the tiAic ami place when the coniptla- 
tioii was made, the original portion is that which 
alone artoids much clue. This seems to indicate 
lliat the writer was thoroughly conversant with 
Hebrew, even if ho did not wiite the book in that 
laiigiuure. He was well acquainted too with the 
books of Ksthcr and Daniel (1 flsdr. iii. sqq.), 
and other liooks of Scripture (i 6 . 20, 21, 39, 
dl, &c.), and 45 compared with Ps. cxxxvii. 7. 
Ihit that he did not live under the Persian kings, 
and was not eoiitemporai'y ^ith the events tiar* 
I'ated, appears by the undiscriminating way ih 
wiiich iic uses jiroiniscuously the phrase Mede^awi 
Persimiff, or, Persians and Afedes, according as he 
h.qipcncxl to be imitating the language of Daniel or 
of the book of Khther. The allusion in eh. iv. 23 
to ** sailing upon the sea and upon tlie rivers,** foi 
the purpose of ** lubbiug and string,** seems tp in - 1 
di(vitc residence in Egypt, and acquaintance with J 
the lawlessness of^Gi-eek pirates there ooquired. 
The phraseology of v. 73 savours also strongly of 
(ji-eck rather than Hebrew. If, however, ns seems 
M*ry ]irobablp, the legend, of &rubbabel appeared 
iinst as a separate piece, and was altrrwtU'ds inopr - 1 
poiatcd iiito'the narrative luade dp from the Imok 
of K^ra, this Greek senUnce ^floni ch. v. would 
not prove anytiting as to the language in which 
the oiiginal legend^ was written. Tha et{)iv>sions 
ill iv. 40, “ Shq is' the stwngth, kingdom, jiower, 
and majesty of all ages,** is very like the doxology 
found in some cop[cs of flio Lord’s Prayer, and re- 
tained by us, ** iliinp is thp kingdom, and the power | 
and the glory for cv^.’* But lightfoot says that i 
the Jews in the tcniple service, instead of saying 
Amen, used .this antiplion. Blessed he the Naino,of 
the Glory of Hi's Kingdom jor* ever and ever(vi, 
427). So that the tosembbmee tftiiy .be accounted 
for by their being both ti^en from a oommq^i 
souree. - . < , * ‘ 

For a further aocdpnt of theiustory of^e tim,^ 
embraced in this bwk, sde Ezra ; . -'EspilAB 2 ; 
JosejAi. Antiq. Jnd. xi.*^; Horvl?)'*s Genaalog, of our 
L, CAr. nh. xi. 4 . Bp. 4 j!Dosin*Qni.</i<? Camn of 
Scr,; YvAWb. Defence of l^ransl, of imifle : Park. 
Soc. p. 18 sqq.} Kitto, JJibl. Gg(sliyp.^ Ksdras ; 
and the authorities'* cited in thd cour^ of this 
»»>’ticle. , , - [A, C. H.] 

K * 


* GfrSrcr obtained a. toanserlpt nf o^fUreok MS. at 

Paris, bearing the title, wl^eh proved to be a worth- 
less compilation of late dot^. JahrhM^JTnlSf i. 70, n. ; 
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ES'DKAS, THE SECOND BOOK OP, in 
the English Veision of the Ajiocrypha, lUid so called 
by the author (2 Ksilr. i. I), is more commoulv 
known, according to tlie urkoning of the Latin 
Vnsioii, an the fourth Imok of EiSia fseo above, 
Esdiias 1.]; but the auaugeiuont 111 the Latin 
MSS. i$ nut unifoim, and in the Ai able and Acthiopic 
vdaious'thc book is called the hist of Ezra. The 
original title, *AvoK<l\wpis ’'Eo'Spa (or xpoipnrela 
‘*E(r8pa)f ** the^ Jierelat ion of Ezia,** which is pre- 
served ill some old catalogues of tlie canonical and 
apiocvyphal books (Nicephorus, api Fabric. Cm/, 
Pseud, V, 2’., ii. 17H. Montfaiicon, Jiiblioth, Coin- 
tin, p. 194) is far more appropriate, and it were to 
be wisluxl that it could be it'stoml.® 

1. For a long time this Book of Ezra was known 
only by an old Latin version, which js preservcfUn 
some MSS. of the Vulgate. This'vei’sion was lAd 
by Ambrose, and, like flic other paits of the Vetus 
Latinat is piohably older than the time of Tiulul- 
lian. A second Arabh* te\t was discxivei'ed by Mr. 
Gregory about the midiilu of the 1 7th century in two 
Bodleian MSS., and an J<m{j^ii>l> version made from 
this by Simon Ockley was inseitcHi by Whistoii in 
the last volume of his Primithe Chrlstionitg 
(London, 1711). Fabilcii's added the vaidoiis i-ead- 
iiigs of the Arabic text to his edition of the Latin 
m 1723 [Cod, Pseiidep, V, T. ii. 174 ff.). A 
thii^ Acthiopic U‘xt was published in 1820 by 
[Archbp.] Lawrence with English and Latin trans- 
lations, likewise from a Bodleian MS. which had 
rcinaiiuHi wholly disieganled, though quoted by 
Ludolf iushis Dictionaiy [PriAii Hsrae /lArt, versio 
Aethkfpim , , , Latine Angliceque reddita^ Oxoii. 
1820). The Latm translation has been repiinted 
by Gfrdrcr, with the various readings of the Latin 
uud Arabic [Praef, Pseudep, Stuttg. 1840, GO 
or.) ; but the original Arabic text hbd not yet b(H>ii 
publish^. 

3, The three versions were all made directly 
fiVm a Greek text. Tliis is evidently the rase with 
r^ard to the l.aUn (Lticke, Versneh ciner vol/st. 
Einieitung, i. 149) oml the Aetliiopic (Vandei \'lis, 
IHsputatw crituti de Kzrae lib, apocr. Aiiistel., 
1839, 75 If.), and apparently so witli regaid to 
the Arabic. A clear trace of a Givek text occurs iu 
tho Epistle of Barnabas (c. .\ii.=;2 Kzr. v. 5), but 
the other supjwsed references in the Apostolic Fathers 
are very unceihiin (<?.//. Clem. i. 20 j IJemi. Past, 
i. 1, 3, &c.). The next witness to the Greek text is 
Clement of Alexandiia, who expressly quotes the 
l)Ook as ihcAVork of the prophet Ezrn^* (♦Vfo’O/n. 
iii. 10. §100). A question, however, has beeu 
niisod whether the Gi'cek text was not itself a 
translation Irom Uie Hebrevt (Bretsi^adeiv ip 
Hcnk&*8 Mns. iii. 478 tf. ap. Liick® 1. c.);, but the 
arguments fi om language by which the hypothesis 
of a Ilebiew (Awmaic) origii\al ii supported, are 
wholly unsatisfactory ; wild in defanlt ot direct evi- 
douce to the oontiary/it must be supposed that the 
b(H)k was oqmiiosed in Greek. This ooipilusioii is 
further strengtlt^ned by ita internal ohuncter, 
whicli points to Egypt as the place of its com|io- 
bition. * 

3. The cOmmpn Latim ta.tt, whibh is foUqured in 
the Knglisli version, contains two hnporiant intcr- 
polationa (Cb. i. ii. ; xv. xvi.) which are not found 
in the Arabic and Aethiopic versions, and are sepa- 

comp. Vtfn der Vlis, JMsp, rrit, fk &rae lib, 

Pref. pp. « ir. ' 
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rated from the geiiiiino i\])OCfil>'pso in the bcKt 
Latin ^ISS. Both ot' these jKissnges are evidently 
of Chi istuiu origin: they contain traces of the use 
of the Christian t^hiptnres (c. tj, i. dO, IKl, ;17, ii. 
L), 26, 4.1 ll*., XV. 8, 3o, xvi. ."id), and still more 
they are pervaded by an anti-Jewish spirit. Thus, 
in the opening chapter^ K/ia is commanded to 
leprove the pco])le of Isiael for their continual 
rebellions (i. 1-21), in consequence of which Gotl 
thieatetis to c,ist them olF(i. 24“;14) and to “give 
their houst". to a i>eoplc that shall come.” But in 
spite of their desciliun, Cod oilers once mora to 
receive them (ii. 1-32). The otter is lejecteil (ii. 
3.1), an<l tlie heathen aie called. Then Ezra sees 
“ the Son of Cod ’* standing in the midst of a gieat 
multitude “ wealing ciuuns and beaiiiig palms in 
their hands” in token of their victoiioiis confession 
(41 the truth. The last two cluiptcrs (xv. xvi.) 
are ditterent in character, 'fhey <x)iihun a stern 
propluH-y of the woes whicii shall come upon 
Egypt, Babylon, Alia, and Syria, and U]Kjn the 
whole eaith, with an exhortation to tlic (‘liosen to 
gnanl tlieir laith in tliQ muht of nil the tiials with 
wiiich they shall be vivsitisl (? the Dedau peise- 
eution. fT'. Luckc, 188, &c.). Another smaller 
iiitci'|iolntioii occurs in the Latin version in vii. 2<S, 
where Jiliiis men» Jetrfis answers to “ Af/y Messiah** 
in the Aethiopic, and to “ ^f^J So» Messiah ** in 
the Arabi(x (d‘. Liicke, 170 n. &c.). On the 
other hand, a long passage occurs in the .\ethiopic 
and Arabic veisioiis aBcr vii. 35, which is not 
found in the Latin (Aethiop. c. vi.), though- it 
bears all the mai ks of gcniiiuciie.ss, an<l «va.s known 
tx) Ambro.'e (</<? bona tmrt 10, 11). In this rase 
the omission wjus piobably <hie to dogmatic causes. 
The chanter contains a strange description of the 
iiiteimediatf' stale of souls, and ends with a per- 
emptory denial of the etticaey of human inter- 
cession after dc^ath. Vigilant ius aiqiealed to the 
p.issage in support of liis (iews, aucl called down 
U|Kni himself by this tlie se\eie reproof of Jeioinc 
(Ai6. c. Vif/iV. c. 7). This civcuiustancc, combined 
with the Jewish complexion of the narrative, may 
have led to its rejection in later times (cf. Liicke, 
15.5 If.) 

4. The original Apocalypse (iii.-xiv.) consists of 
a series of angelic revelations aad visions in which 
E.zra is instructed in some of the great niysteiic-s of 
the moral world, and assui'ed of the final tniimph 
of the righteous. Tlie frst revelatiun (iii.-v. 15, 
at'coixliag to tlio A. V.) is given by the angel 
IJiiel to tlzra, in “ the tliivtietli year after the ruin 
of the city,” in answer to hi^ complaints (c. iii.) 
that Isr^l was neglected by Go<l while the heathen 
were loras over them ; and the chief subject is the 
uDsearchabtenegs of God’s purposes, and the* signs 
of the Age. The secfmJ revelation (v. 20-vi. 
34) candes out this teaching y0 farther, and lays 
open the gradual pi ogress of tne plan of Provi* 
donee, and the nrarnesg of the visitation before 
which evil must atbiin its must terrible climax. 
The iltird revelation (vi. 35-ix. 25) answers the 
objections which arise from the apparent narrowness 
of thil limits wifhin which the hope of bloBsedoess 
is conQned, tn'd desciibcs the coming of Messiah 
and the Iqst sdqno of Judgment, After this follow 
three visi<{n!^. * The first vision (ix. 26-x. 59) is 
of a W(>maa (»^1on) in deep sorrow, lamenting the 

I* Thh description of the duratiem of the world as 
“ divided into twelve (ten Aeth,) parts, of which ten 
parts are gone already, and half of u tenth piurt** 
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lienth, ii|»on his hiidal day, of her ordy son (the 
city built by Solomon), who had been Ixirn to her 
after she had had no child for thirty yeai's. But 
wliilc Ezra looked, her face “ upon a sudden shined 
exceedingly,” aiul “ the woman appeared no moic, 
but theic was a city bail Jed.” The secowl vision 
(xi.-xii.), in a dieam, is of an eagle (Borne) which 
“came up from the sea” and “ spiead her wings 
over all the earth.” As Ezra lookc^ the eagle 
sutfered stimige transformations, so Ait at one 
time “ three heads qpd six little wings ” remained ; 
and at last only one heail was left, when suddenly 
a lion (Messiah) came forth, and with the voice of 
a man rabuked the eagle, and ii was burnt up. 
The third vision (xiii.), in a dream, is of a man 
(Messiah) “ flying with the clouds of h(‘aven,” 
Bgainst wdiom the nations of the earth are ga- 
theied, till he destroys them with the blast of his 
mouth, and gathers together the li»st tiibes of Israel 
and otters Sion, “ piepaicd and huilded,” to Ilis 
people. The last chapter (xlv.) leeounts an afn 
pemance to Ezra of the Loid who showed Himself 
to Moses in the bush, at who.se command lie 
receil cs again the law which had hmi burnt, ainl 
with the help of scribes iviites down mnet)-four 
books (the twonty-four canonical hooks of the O. 'f. 
and seventy hooks of secret mysteiies), and thus 
tha people is prepared for its last trial, guidixl by 
the rocoveied Law. 

5. The date of the book is miicli disputed, 
though the limits within wliich opinions vary sue 
niuiowcr than in the case of the liook of Enoch. 
Liicke (Versueh emer volUt, Einl. &c., oJ, 2, 
i. 209) places it in tlie time of Caesar; Van der 
VTis (Z^wpuf. Grit. 1. c.) shoi fly after the death of 
Caesar. Lawrence (/. c.) biings it down somewhat 
lower, to 28-25 n.c., and Ililgenfeld {Jvd. Apoh. 
p. 231) .agioes with this conclusion, though he 
jUTives at it by very different reasoning. On the 
other hand Cfrorer {,fahrh. d. Jfeih^ i. GO f.) 
assigns the hook to the time of Domitian, and in 
this he is followed by Wioselei’ and by Bauer 
(Liicke, -p, 189, &c.), while Liicke in his first 
©lition luul legardftl it^ the woik of a Helleni.st 
of the time of Trajan. The iritci pi etatiori of the 
details of the vision of the eagle, which fuiiiishcs 
the chief data for iletermining the time of its com- 
position, is extremely unctMtain from the difTiciiity 
of regarding the history of the j^'rlod from tin* 
point of view of the author; and this difticulfy is 
increased by the allusion to the desolation of Jcni- 
sidera, which may he merely suggested by the 
circumstances of Ezia, the imagintwy author : or, 
on the contraiy, the last destruction of Jcnisalein 
may have suggested Ezra ns the nudium of the 
new revelation. ((T. Eahrieii]s„ Cod, Pseudep. ii. 
pp. 189 ff. and Liicke, 187 n. &c., for a sum- 
mary of the earlier opinions on the composition of 
the book.) 

6. The chief charaeteristics of the “ three-hoiulttl 
eagle,” which refer qppai'ently to historic details,^ 
are “ twelve feathei-ed Wings ’ (duodecim alae pi*n- 
nanun), “ eight counter-feathers” (control iac })en- 
nao), and “ thiee hetull^** but though the writer 
expressly interprets tfiese of kings (xii. 14, 20) and 
“ kingiloms ” (xil. 23), hois, perhaps intentionally, 
so obscure in his allusions, that the interpret. it ion 
only increases the difficulties of the vision itself. 

(xlv. 11), is so uncertain in its reckoning, that no 
argument can be based uiarn it. 
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One point only may be considered o^ilain,— tlie 
eaiJ^lc can typify no o^cr empire than Rome. Nob* 
withstanding the identificiition of the eagle with 
the fourth empire of Daniel (cf. Bam. ep. 4; 
Danikl, Book of), it is impossible to suppose 
that it repi'escnts the Gi'eek kingdom (Hilgenfeld ; 
cf. Volkmar, Das vierte Buck Esra, pp. 36 It*. 
Ziirich, 1858). The power of the Ptolemies could 
scarcely have been desenbed in language which 
may be rightly applied to Romo (xi. 2, 6, 40); 
and the succussiou of kings quotal by Hilgcn* 
feld to represent ‘Hhe twelve wings** preserves 
only a faint resemblance to the imagery of the 
vision. But when it is established that the intei*^ 
pretation of the vision is to be sought in the 
history of i^me, the chief difliculties of the problem 
tu'giii. The second wing (». e, king) rules twice 
as long as the other (xi. 17). 'J'his fact seems 
to point to Octavian and the line of the Caesars ; 
but thus tiie line of “ twelve ’* leads to no plausible 
conclusion. If it is supposed to close with Tmjan 
(Liickc, \te Auji.), the three heads*’ i-eceive no 
satisfactory explanation. Jf, again, the “thi-ee 
heads” represent the three RLivii, then “the 
twelve** must be oompose<l of the nine Caesars 
(Jul. Caesju* — Vitellius) and the three pietcndeis 
I’iso, Viiidex, and Nymphidius((ffrdrer), who could 
scarcely have been hi ought within the mnge of 
a .Jewish Apocalypse. \ ulkmar proposes a new 
interpretation, by which two wings are to re> 
pre.sent one king, and argues that this symbol 
was chosen in order to conceal better from strange 
e)'es the levelatioii of the sear. The twelve wings 
thus repiesent the six Cnesare (Caesar — Nero); 
Mifi eight “ coimter-featheis,*’ the usui’ping empe- 
mrs (hilha, Otho, VitcllfuM, and Nerva; and the 
three heads the thiee Flavii, This hy|K)tbesis 
orters many striking coincidences with the test, but 
at the same time it is directly opposed to the fonn 
of interpretation given by Ezra (xii. 14 regnabiint 
. . . dfujdccim rege-s ... v. 18 octo reges), and 
Volkmar’s hypothesis that the twelve and eight 
were marked in the original MS. in some way so 
ns to suggest the notion of division, is extremely 
improbable. Van dcr Vlis and Lucke in his later 
edition regard the twelve kings a.s only genei'ally 
syinlMiiic of the Roman power; and while they 
identify the three heads with the Triumvirs, seek 
no explanation of tlie other details. All is evi- 
tiently as yet vague and uncertain, and will pro- 
bably lemaiii so till some clearer light can be 
thrown upfm Jewish thought and history during 
the critical period lOO B.C.-lOO A.C. 

7. But while the date of the book must be left 
undetcimined, there can be no doubt that it is 
a genuine product of Jewish thought. Wejssc 
{Emngelienfntge, 222) alone dissents on this point 
from the unanimous judgment of recent scholars 
(Hilgenfeld, 190, .&c.); and the contrast between 
the tone and style of the 'Christian interpolations 
and the remainder of the book is in itself fcufiident 
to prove the fiict. The Apocalypse was probably 
written in Egypt ; the opening and closing chaptere 
certainly were. 

8. lu tone and character the Apocalypse of Ezia 
offers a striking contrast to that of Enoch [Thk 
li(X)K OF Enoch]. Triumphant anticipations are 
overshadowed by gloomy foreboiliugs of the destiny 
of the world. The idea of victory is lost in that of 
revcinge. Future blessedness is rcseiTed only for 
**a very few*' (vii. 70, viii. 1, 3, 52-55), vii. 
1-13). .The gi’cat question is “ not how the 
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ungodly shall be punished, but bow the ’righteous 
shall be saved, for whom the world is created’* 
(ix. 1.3). ’fhe “ wties of Messiah” are descrilx'd 
with a teiTible minuteness wliich appronclies tlie 
despairing traditions of the Talmud (v., xiv. 10 11.^ 
ix. 3 ff.); and after a reign of 400 yeai-s (vii. 
28-35; the clause is wanting in Aelh. v. 29) 
“ Christ,** it is said, “ My 8on, shall die (Arofr, 
omits), and all men that have bieath; and the 
world shall be tiinied into the old silence sevtMi 
days, like as in the iirst beginning, and no m.in 
shall remain** (vii. 29). Then sluill follow the 
reauri-ection and tlic judgment, “ tlie end of this 
time and the beginning of immortality *’ (vii. 43). 
In other points the doctrine of the book olleis 
ctirums approximations to that of St. l*aul, as the 
imagery does to that of the Apocalypse («?. g, 2 
Esdr. xiii. 43 if.; v. 4) The iclatiou of “the 
lii*st Adam” to hi* sinful jiosteiity, and the opia- 
tioii of the Law (iii- iiO H’., vii. 48, ix. 30) ; the 
Iransitoriness of the world (iv. 20); tlie eteinal 
coiin.sels of Coil (vi. ff.); llis IVovideuce (vii, 11) 
and long-suffering (vii. 04) ; His sanctiticatiun of 
His people “ from the beginning*’ (ix. 8) and their 
peculiar and lasting privileges (vi. 59) aie plainly 
stated; and on tlie other hand the efficacy of gootl 
woiks (viii. 33) in conjunction with faith (ix. 7) is 
no less clearly affiimed. 

9. One tradition whieh the book eontains ob- 

tained a wide reception in e.'irly times, and seized 
as a pendant to the legend of the origin of the 
LXX. Ezra, it is said, in answer to his pia 3 'er< 
that he might be inspired to write again all the 
l^w which was burnt, received a command to take 
with him tablets and ffvc men, and ictiie for forty 
days. In this retirement a cup was given him to 
drink, and forthwith his underatanding was quick- 
ened and his mcmoiy stiongthemHl ; and for forty 
days and forty nights he dictated to his scribes, 
who wrote ninety-four books 204), of 

which twenty-four were delivereil to the people in 
place of tlic books which wci'e lost (xiv. 20-48). 
This stiange story was repeated in various foims 
by Irenaeus {ado, JIaer, iii. 21, 2), Tertullian (/Jo 
cult, fvcm, i. 3, omne iustrumentum Judaicne 
literaturae per Ksdram constat restauraium), Ch^ 
meat of Alexandria {Strmn, i, 22, p. 410, P. cf. 
p. 392), Jerome {adv. Hdv. 7, cf. Pseudo- Angus- 
line, de Mieah.S. Scr. ii. 32), and many otheis; 
and probably owed its origin to the tiailition which 
regardeil Ezra as the representative of the men of 
“ the Great Synagogue,” to whom the final revision 
of the canonical Inioks was uuivei*sally assigned in 
eaidy times. [Canon.] ^ 

10. Though the book was assigned to the “ pro- 
phet” Ezra by Clement of Alexandri|i (Strom, iii. 
16, p, 556 P.) and quoted with respect 1^ Irenaeus 
(/. €,), Tertullian (r I, c, Cf. adv, Marc, iv. 16), 
and Amhixise (A)?, xxxiv. 2 ; de bono Mortis, 10 IT.), 
it did not maintain its ecclesiastical position in the 
Church. Jerome speaks of it with contempt, and 
it is (arcly found in MSS. of the Latin Bible. 
Arehbisliop Lawrence examined 180 MSS. and the 
book was contained only in thirteen, and in tliese 
it was arranged very differently. It is found, 
however, in the print^ copies of the Vulgate older 
than the Council of ’freut, by which it was ex- 
cluded from the Canon; and quotations from it 
still occur In the Boman services (Basnage, ap. 
Fabr. Cod, Pseud, ii. 191). On the other hand, 
though this book is included among those which 
arc “read for examples of life” by the English 
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Clmrch, fto use of it is there lUivtc in public wor- 
ship., I.iitlic'p and the Koforinc<l Chureh reject<**l 
the l)Ook eiitiivly ; but it was held in high estimation 
by nuineiuus luystica (Kabiic. i. o, 178 if.) for 
M'lioin its contents naturally had great attractions. 

1 1. The chief literature of the subject has been 
nnti(,vd in the ooiii-sc of4hc article. Ltickc luis, 
perhapSy given the best general account of the book ; 
l.ut the essay of Van dor Vlis iA the most important 
contributiou to the study of the text, of >vhich a 
critical edition is still ueedeif, though the Latin ma- 
terials for its construction are abundant, [li. 1«\ W.] 

KS'EBOl^, TIIKY OF (roipj 'ZetfiaviraSt Alex. 
To^r *E<rf/3c6F; /A’sc6on), Jud. v. 15. fHESlinON^.] 

EB'EBKTAS ('EorepejBfaj ; St*dcbicia)f 1 EmI. 
viii. 54. ' [Shkrs;hiau.] 

F/BEK (p^ ; 'MtKla ; CiihunHla)^ a well 
containing a spring of water ; which the 
benlsmon of Isojic dug in the valley of (leijir, anti 
which ret'eiveil its name of Ew‘k, or ** strife,” Im*- 
caii*ie the hordnien of ficvar “ strove’ ’ (-iptrynn) 
with him for the possession of it* (Gen. iwi. 
ESH'-BAAIi = “ RaaVs man ’Atra- 

Alex. *U$dX; ks/tanl), the fourth son of 
Saul, aocoiiling to the gi'iiealogy of 1 (’hr. viii. 33 
and ix .39., lie is doubtless the wmie person as 
ISH-uosilRTn, sime it wsus the piaeticc to change 
the ohiio\ious name of Baal into Bobheth or Besheth, 
as Ml the case of .lerub-besheth for .leruli-lsial, and 
*(in this very genealogy) of Meril>-lKWil for Mephi- 
Iwsheth: comjMirc also Uos. ix. 10, where Bosheth 
(A. V. “ shame”) appears to be umhI as a synonym 
for Baal. If Esh-ba*il is not identical with Jsh- 
twisheth, the latter has been oinittol entirely from 
these lists of Saul’s deseendnnts, which, oousideiing 
his ixisition, is not likely. Which of the two names 
is the earlier it is not possible to decide. [G.] 
ESH'BAN ; *A<r&dv, Alex. 

Z(rt$dp ; A'schiin)^ a Hoiitc ; one of the four sons 
(»f Dish AN (so the Hebrew in Gen.; but A. V. has 
iMshon), the son of iScir the Iforite(Gcn. xxxn.'id; i 
1 (’hr. i. 41). No trace of the name appeara to 
have b<s*n discovereil among the,,m(Hlcm tril)es of 
Idumaea. ' | 

KSH'COri (teev ; ’E<rx<«A ; Josephus *E<r- 
Asc/iof), bi other of Mamre the vNinoiite, 
and of Aner ; and one of Abraham’s companions in 
his pursuit of the four kings who hail earned off 
Lot (tien. xiv. 13, 24). Accoiding to Josephus 
(Ant, i. 10, §2) he was the foremost of the three 
brothers, but the Bible narrative leaves this quite 
uncertain (cojnp. 13 with 24). Their residence 
was at Hebron fxiii. 18), and possibly the name of 
Eshcol remained attache<l to one of the fruitful | 
valleys in that distiict till the arrival of the Israel- , 
ites, who then intei preted the appellation as signifi- | 
cant of the gigantiu ** cluster ” (in Hebr. £^icol) I 
which they obtained there. ^ 

ESHCOL, THE VALLEY, OR THE 
BBOOK, OP 6^3B*s4to. or M>«r{ 

fidrpvos ; Nehelescol,' ii est torrens hotrx), a wady 
in the neighbourhood of Hebron, explored by the spies 
who were sent by Moses from Kadesh-barnea. From 

• The word rehdored “strive” (I'*!) in the former 
part of vvr. 20, and in 21 and 22 is not the same as 
that from which derived its name, and should 


the terms of two of the notices of this transaction 
(Num. xxxiii. 9 ; Dent. i. 24) it might be gathered 
that Ksheol was the fiii-thest point to which the spies 
penetrated. But this would be to contradict the 
express statement of Num. xiii. 21 , that they went 
os far as liehob. From this fruitful valley they 
brought back a huge cluster of graiK's, nil incident 
which, tux’otxling to the narrative, obtained for the 
place its appellation of the “ valley of the idiister ” 
(Num. xiii. 23, 24). It is true that in Hebicw 
ksftcnl signifies a cluster or bunch, but the nniin* 
had oxisteil in this neighbourhood centuries before, 
when Abraham lived there with the chiefs Aner, 
Eshcol, and Mamie, not Hebrews but Ainoritos ; and 
this was possibly the Ili;brew way of appropriatmg 
the ancient name derix'ed fioni Hint hero into the 
language of the conquerors, consistently with the pa- 
roiioniiistic turns so much in favour at that time, and 
with a practice of which tiac'cs apiwaj: elsewhere. 

In the Oiiomasticon of Euscliiiis the <pdpay^ 
fidjpvos is placed, with some hesitation, at (lojihna, 
tiflteeii miles noith of Jerusalem, on the Nea polls 
road. By .leromc it is givi'ii a.s noitii of llebioii, 
on the roiul to Bethsur {^Epitaph. Vanlae), The 
.lewish traveller IIa-l*aix‘lii speaks of it, as north of 
the mountain on which the (uncient) city of Hebron 
stoml (Benjamin of Tudela, Asher^ ii. 437) ; and 
lierc the name has been lately observed still attached 
to a spiing of remarkably fine water called *Ain-‘ 
Esfi/ittlii in a x'alley which crosses the vale of 
Hebron N.K. and S.\V,, mid about tw'o miles noitli 
of the town (Van de Velde, ii. 04). It is light to 
say that this iiitciesting intelligence has not been 
yet confirmed by other obseiTcrs. [G.J 

ESII'EAN ^opd, Alex. *Z(rdp; 

Esnan\ one of the cities of Judah, in the moun- 
tainous district, and in the same group with Hebron 
(Josh. xx\ 52). The name does not occur again, 
uor ha.*) it been met xvith in imxleni times. [G.] 

E'SHKK (p^V ; 'Affi\K, Alex. ’EireA^ff; Esec\ 
a Beiijamite, one of the late descendants of Saul; 
the founder of a large and noted thmily of areliers, 
lit. “ ti-eadera of the bow" ( 1 (dir. viii. 39). The 
name is omitted in the parallel list of 1 (!hr. ix. 

ESllKAL’ONITES, THE (accurately “ Ihe 
Eshklonite,*' in the singular iiiitnber ; 

Ty * AaKaXwlrrji \ Asculmitas), Josh. xiii. 3. 
[A8HKKIA>N.] 

KSH'TAOIi eVtoe’S end ; ’A#-- 

reuiXy *A(rdy *Etr0a6x ; katfuioly Asthaol)y a town 
in the low country — the ShefdoJi — of Judah. It 
is the first of the first group of cities in that district 
(.losh. XV. 33) enumerated with Zoreah (Heh. 
ZareaK)y in company with which it is commonly 
mentioned. Zorah and Eshtaol were two of the 
towns allotted to the tribe of Dan out of Jiidnh 
(.Josh, xix. 4 1 ). Betweefi them , and behind Kiriath- 
jearim, was situated Mahaneh-Dan, the camp or 
stronghold which foiined the head-quarters of that 
little community during their constant encounters 
with the I’hilistincr'. Heie, among the old waniors 
of the tribe, Samson spent his boyhood, and ex|)e- 
rieiiced the fiist impulses of the Spirit of Jehovah ; 
and liither after his last exploit his Ixxiy was brought, 
up the long slojics of the western hills, to its last rest 

bo translated by a different English word. Rueh 
points, though small, are anything but ^unimportant 
in connexion with these nneient and peculiar records. 
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in the buryiiig*place of Manuah his iather (.Iiidg. 
xiii. 25, xvi. ;il, xviii. 2, 8, 1 1, 12). [Dan.] In 
the ^cnenlo^i(»l records of I Chi on. tho n latioiihhip 
between Kshtaol, Zareali, and Kiijath-jeanm is still 
innint'iincd. [Kshtaijlitks.J 

In the Orurnyusticun of Kusebius and Jerome 
Kshtaol is twicc'mentioneil — (1) as Astaol of Judah, 
dcscvibcil as' tlien exiMtirijr between Azoitih and 
Asc;iluu under the name of Astho ; (2) us Esthaul 
of Dan, ten miles N. of Kleutheiopolis. The lai|pr 
position is quite in occoi'daiice with the indications 
of the llible. In more modem times, however, the 
name has vanished. Zoiah has been UTOgnisttHl um 
Sitnih (Itub. ii. 14, 1(>, 224, iii. 15;!), but the ideu- 
titieatioii of Kshtaol h.'us yet to be made. Schwarz 
( 1 02) mentions a village iiuined west of 

Zorali, but, njNU't fi om tho fact that this is corro- 
borated by no other traveller and by no map, the 
situation is too tar west to bo “ behind Kiijath- 
jearim ” if Kanjet eUeimb be Kirjath-jearim. The 
villa£;e marked on the maps of Hobinsfai and Van de 
\"»‘lde, Ycshunt and alluded to by the former (iii. 

I .■).'»), is nearer the requisite ])ositiun ; but the resem-, 
blnnee hetw^ tho two names is too faint to admit 
of ideutitieution. C^*] 

KSH'TAULITES, THE occur. 

“ the ICshfauiIite," in .inf;. nuinlHT ; viol ^E<rtad/i, 
Alex, oi ^EadatoXaioi ; L'sthaolitae), with the 
ieatliib*s, wore atnons: the families of Kiijath-jeaiim 
(I dll. ii. 5.'1). [Kshtaol.] • 

EiSllTEMO'A, and in shoiter fonn, without 
the final guttnml, E8UTEMOH' and 

nbriW ; the lalter occurs in Josh. xv*. only ; 
*Fs<r6afi(i; Alex. *E(r0tfi(6; corruptly "'Es xal Mdi^; 
ifal TeVa, *E<rdif ; Memo, Esteino), a town 
of Judah, in the mountains; one of tlie gioup 
containing; Dkhui (.fosh. xv. 60). With its 
“suburbs” Ksliteinoa was allotted to the priests 
(xvi. 14; 1 Chr, vi, 57). It was one of the 
places frtHjuented hy Ihivid and his follower during 
the long period of their wsuidcrings; and to liis 
friends there he sent presents of the spoil of the 
Anialekites (f Sam, xxx. 28, comp. 81). The 
place was known in the time of Kusebius and 
Jerome {praegrandis vivna), though their descrip- 
tion of its locality is too vague to enable us to 
deteniiine it (Onotn. Esthemo), But thei’e is little 
ilouht that it has been discovered by Dr. Hobinson 
at fiernua, a village seven miles south of Hebioii, 
on the gi*cat road from et-MUh, containing con- 
sider.ible ancient remains, and in the neighbourhood 
of other villages still bearing the names of its com- 
IKinions in the list of Josh. xv. ; Aiiab, *Socob, 
Jattir, &c. (See Kobinson, i. 494, ii. 204, 5 ; 
Schwarz, 105.) 

In the lists — half genealogical, half topographical 
—of the descendiuits of Jidah in I Chron. Ksh- 
teinoa occura us derived from Ishbuh, “ the father 
of Kslitemoa” (I Chr, iv. 17); Gedor, Socoh, luid 
/.anoali, all towns in the same locality being named 
m the following verse. Eshtemoa appeal's to have 
licen founded by tlie descendants of the Egyptian 
wife of a certain Mercd, the three other towns by 
those of his Jewish wife. Sec the explanations of 
Hertheau {Chrvnik, adioc^. In verse 19 the name 
appears to belong to an actual person, “ ESUTKMOA 
the Maachathite.” [G.] 

ESH'TON *Eir(rMp; Esthon), a 

name which occurs* in the genealogies of Judah 
(1 Chr. iv. 11, 12). Mehir was “tlie fiitlicr of 
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Eshton,” and amongst the names of his four children 
are two — Beth-raj»ha and Ir-nohash — which have 
the apiK'suanee of being iiames^ not of ^leisoiis, but 
of places. [G.] 

ES'LI (Rec. T. 'EM, B 'EffXet, probably = 
Azaliah ; Esli, (yod. Amiat. Hesli), son 
of i^agge or Nnggui', and fiither of Naum, in the 
genealogy of Christ (Luke iii. 26). Sec Hervey, 
Oenenlvtjies, &c., 130. 

ESO'EA (Attrupd ; Vuig. omits : the Pcschito 
Syriac reads HeUwhoni), a place fortified by the 
Jews on the approach of the Assyrian army under 
Holofcmcs (Jiul. iv. 4). The name may bo the 
re])iT*bentative of tho Hebrew woid llazor, or Zorah 
(Simonia, (htoin. A. T, 19), bilt no identification 
has yet been arrived at. The Syriac reading siig- 
gi*sta Beth-horon, which is not impossible. 

ES'RITj (*Eirp[\, Alex. *ECplX ; Vulg, omits), 
1 Esd. ix. 84. [AzAKKk.L, or SiiAUAl.] 

ES'KOM (Kec. T. ’EopeS/i; in Luke, I.achm. 
with B, ’Ecrpi^i/; Esrom), Matt. i. 8 ; Luke iii. 88. 
[IIlzhon.] 

ESSE'NES. 1. In describing the diOei'ciit 
sects which existed among the Jews in bis own 
time, Josephus dwells at. great length and with 
e(|>ecial emphasis on the faith and piactice of the 
Essence, wlio appear in his desaiption to combine 
the ascetic viitues of the Pythagoreans and Stoics 
with a spiritual knowledge of the Divine Law.* 
All analogous sect, marked, however, by cluiiac- 
teiistio ditierenees, appeals in the Egyptian Thera’- 
peutac, and fioin the detailed notices of Josephus 
(j8. J. ii. 8 ; Ant, xiii. 5, §9, xv. 10, §4 f., xviii, 1, 
§2 ff.) and Philo (Quod omn.pn^), itfjcr, §12 If. 
hragm. ap. Euseb. Prnep, Kc, Vc vita cunteni’ 
ptativa), luid the casual reinaiks of Pliny {If, N, v, 
17), later writers Iiave tieipiently discussed the 
relation which these Jewish mystics occupied to- 
waitls thA )K>pukr religion of the time, and moi e 
psiriiculoriy towards the doctrines of Christianity. 
For It is a most l emaikablc fiict that the existence 
of such sei^ts Hpiiears to be iiiiiecognised Ixitli in (he 
A|)ostolic writing and in early Hebrew Jiterntuie. 

2. The name J&scTte {’Efffftjyol, Joseph. Essvnt, 
Plin.) or Essaean {'Eaffaioi IMiilo; Jos. fi,J,\. 
8, 5, &c.) is itself full of difficulty. Viu'ious de- 
rivations have been j>roiHjsed lor it, and all nic 
more or less open to objection. Some have con- 
nected it with *l'Dn CAffi0am) ** puritan,** or 
“ the rctirhuj** or jTII, “ the servant (of 
God);” othere, again, find the root in NDK“#o 
heal** (Banr), or RDR “ to bathe** (Griitz). Philo, 
accoi-diiig to his fiishion, saw in the wonl a possible 
connexion with the Greek Saios, holy (^Qwxl mum. 
pnA lib. §12); and Epiphanius interpietcd the 
collateral form *0<r<rrivol as meaning “the stout 
nux}” (arifiaphy yfyos, Jfacr, xix. i, e, {'DH). It 
8(H‘ins more likely that Essene represents ptH, 
**st;ers** (so Suidas =- OcuprjTHCof, Hilgeiiteld) or 
I'KOT, “ the silent, the mysterious ** (Jost). 
Josephus represents (LXX. \oyuov), “the 
High Priest’s breastplate,” by ’E<r<r^w?s, interpreting 
the wonl as equivdent to Ad 7 ioy “oiaclu” {Ant. 
iii. 7, §5). Comp. Jost, Gesch. d. Judrnth. i. 207 
rt. ; llilgenfeld, Jvd, Apok, 277 f. ; Ewald, Oesch, 
Tsr. iv. 420 n. 

2. The obscurity of the Essenes as a distinct 
body arises from the fact that they representeil 
originally a tendency rather than an organisation. 
Tho communities which were foimcd out of them 
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weie n result uf their practiup, nnd not a neces- 
soiy (Kvrt of it. As a sect they were distinguished 
by ail aspimtion at^er idciU purity rather than by 
any spet’ial code of doctrines; nnd like the Cha- 
sidim of earlier times [Assi dean's], they were 
confounded in the popiihu* estimation with the 
great body of the ze<ilous oUseiveis of the Law 
^PhaiiMit‘s). The giowth of Essenisin was a 
natui*al result of the religious feeling which was 
called out by the ciicumstances of the Greek do- 
minion; and it is easy to trace the pi'occss by 
which i^ was matuicd. Fiom the Mni'cahaenn age 
there was a continuous etlbit among the stricter 
.lews to attain an absolute stoiidai'd of holiness. 
ICach cliiss of devotees was looked upon ns pnic* 
tiisilly impuic by -their successors, who carried the 
laws of purity still fiiither; and the Essencs stand 
at the extreme limit of the mystic asceticism which 
\vas thus gradually reduced to shape. The asso- 
ciations of the “ticiibes mid IMiaristHM *• 

“ tfvs companions, the wise**) gave place to others 
liound by a moie rigid rule; and the rule of the 
Ess(*iics was made gnulually stricter. Judas, the 
cailiest Est>cuc who is meiitiouod (c. llO B.C.), 
ap;}eiu*a living in oixliuary &o<noty (Jos. />’. J, i. 3, 
§.)). ^lenahcni, accoixling to tiadition a colleague 
of liillel, was a friend of lleioil, and brought ujion 
his sect the fa\our of the king (Jos. xv. 10, 
§5). But by n natural impulse the Essencs witii- 
diew from the dangers and distractions of busint‘ss. 
Kjom the cities they retired to the wilderness to 
reali/.e the conocptions'of religion which they foimed, 
but still tliey remained on the wholb true to their 
ancient faiUi. To the Pharisees they sh o lncaily 
in the same relation as that in which the Pharisees 
themsehes stood with regard to the mass of the 
people. The ditferenccs lay mainly in ligour'of 
pmcticc, ainl not in aiticles of belief. 

.3. The tl.^ccs ot the existeia-e of Esseiies ill com- 
mon society aie not wanting nor confinetl to indivi- 
dii.d cases. Not only was a gate at Jcrus^ni named 
from them (Jos. If, J, y. 4, §2, *E(r<rnvwv rrwAij), 
but a later tiadition mentions the existence of a con- 
gregation there which devoted “ one third of the 
day to study, one thinl to piuyer, nud one thiixl 
to labour*' (Frankel, Zcitschrift^ 184b, p. 4,58). 
Those, again, whom Josephus s|)eaks of as allowing 
maniage may be sup|MisiHl to have belongwl to 
such bodies as had not yet witlulrawn from inter- 
course with their fellow-men. But the pioctice 
of the extreme .section wa.s afterwaids regarded lut 
characteristic of the whole class, and the i.*>olnted 
oomm unities of Essenes fiiinishcd the type which 
IS preserved in the popular descriptions. These 
wiTe legulatod by strict rules, analogous to those 
of the mouastic institutions of a later date. The 
ciindidate for admission first passed through a 
year's noviciate, in which he recciv&l, as symbolic 
gifts, an axe, an apioii, and a white robe, and gave 
proof of hi.s tcmpcimicc by observing the tacctic 
rules of the oirier (tI^m avr^p At the 

close of this probation, his chaiucter (rb i^0os) was 
submitted to a frc.sh trial of two years, and meiui- 
while he shmed in the lustral rites of the iiiitiatedf 
but not in their meals. The full mcmbeivhip was 
impaitcd at the end of this second period when the 
novice bound himself “ by awful oaths ” — though 
oaths were absolutely fni hidden at all other times 
— to observe piety, justice, oliedience, honesty, and 
secresy, ** preserving alike the books of tlieir sect, and 
the names of the angels** (Joseph, B. J. ii. 8, §7). 

4. The Older itsi'lf was regulated by an iutenial ! 
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jiirisdictioii. Excommunication was equivalent to 
a slow death, since an Esseuc could nut take food 
prepareil by strangers for fear of pollution. All 
things were held in common, without distinction of 
property or house ; and sjiecial provision was mmie 
tor the relief of the poor. Selt-denial, tempeiunce, 
and labour — especially agricultuie — were the marks 
of the’ outwai-d life of the Essencs; purity and 
divine communion the objects of tlieir aspiration. 
8|avcry, war, and commerce wero alike foi bidden 
(rliilo. Quad om, prob, /. §12. p. 877 M.) ; and, 
according to Philo, their conduct geneially was 
directed by tliice rules, “ the love of Gml, the love 
of viitiic, and ihc love of man ’* (Philo, I, c.). 

5. In doctrine, as hits been seen already, they 
did not diller essentially from strict Pbirisecs. 
Moses was liououied by them ue.\t lo (lod (Joseph. 
B, J. ii. 8, {)). They observed the Sabbath with 
singular strictues.s ; and though they ere unable 
to oHer sucriilces at Jcnisalem, pioluibly Itoiii 
regard to purity (bia^opdrijn wyptiSop), they scut 
gifts thither (Jos. Ant, xviii. 2, .5): at the same 
time, like most ascetics, they turned their attention 
spc('Jiilly to the mysteries of the spiritual woild, 
and luoked upon the body as a uieie piison of the 
sou|^ They studied nnd piactised with signal 
success, acooiding to Jo^Gpl)us, the art of prophtH'v 
(Joseph. U, J, ii. 8; cf. Anl, xv. lO, §.5; ]i, J, 

•‘J* fiimihar intercourse with natuie 

gave them an tmiisiial knowledge of pliysic4il 
triith.s. They asseited with peculiar boldnc.ss the 
alisolute power luid foreknow Icilge of God (Josejdi. 
Ant. .MU. 5, §1>, xviii. 1, §.5) ; and disjMiniged the 
various fuiins of mental philosophy as useless or 
beyond the uiuge of man (Philo, 1. c, p. 877). 

ii. The uiiinber of the Essenes is louglily esti- 
mated by Philo at 40UO® (Philo, /, c,), and .Jose- 
phus says that there were “ inoic than 4000” who 
olsiciviHl their rule (Ant, xviii. 2, §.5), Their best- 
knpwu settlements were on the N.VV. shore of the 
1)^ Siui (Philo; Plin. 11. uc.), but otheis lived in 
scattered communities throughout Palestine, and 
jieibups also in cities (Jos. Ji, J, ii. 8, §4, Cf. 
[HipiK)!.] Philos, ix. 20). 

7. In the Talmudic writings there is, as has 
been alreiuly said, no direct mention of the Essencs, 
but their existence is rcqogiiised by the notice of 
{leculiar points of practice and teaching. Under 
the titles of “ the pious,” “ the weakly ” (i. e. with 
study), “the retiring," their maxims nie quotwl 
with lespect, and many of the tiuits piesctved 
in Josephus hud {Munllels in the notices of the 
Talmud (Z. Frankel, Zcitschrift, Dec. 1846, pp. 
4.51 11’. MonatssehHft, 1853, pp. 37 ff.). The 
four stages of purity which aie distinguished by 
the ductal’s (Chagvja, 18 a, ap. Frankel, I, o, 451) 
coiiespond in a singular manner with the four 
chisses into which the Essenes aie said to have 
been divided (Joseph. B, J. ii. 8, §10) ; and the 
periods of prolmtion observed in the two cases oHer 
similar coincidences. 

8. But the best among the Jews felt the peril of 
Essenism as a system, and conibined to discourage 
it. They shrank with an instinctive diead from 
the danger of contacting asceticism with spiritual 
power, and cherished tha great truth which lay in 
the fuiying “Doctrine is not in lieaven.” The 
miraculous energy which was attributed to m^tics 
was regai-ded by them rather n.s a source of sus- 
picion than of respect; and theosophic speculations 
wore condomneil with cmpliatic distinctness (Frankel, 
Afomtsschrift, 1853, pp. 62 1!'., 68, 71). 
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9. The character of Kssenism limited its spmid. 
Out of Palestine, Lovitie-al purity wjis impossible, 
for the very land was impure; and thus there is 
no trace of the sect in Babylonia. The case wsis 
dilfcrent in Kgypt, whoie Judaism assumed anew 
shape fiom iU intimate connexion with 0 recce, 
lleic the original form in which it was moulded 
WiW icpresented not by dii’cct copies, but by ana- 
logo ds Ibrms ; and llie tendency which gave birth 
to tiie Essoncs found a fresh development in the 
])ure speculation of the Tiieiapeutae. These Alex- 
andrine mystics abjured the practiciil labours which 
riglitly belonged to the Essencs, and gave them- 
selves up to the study of the inner meaning of the 
tfciiptures. The imixissibility of fulfilling the law 
nntui'aily led them t-o substitute a spiritutd for a 
liteial inh'i-pretation ; and it was their object to] 
asceriain its moaning by intense labour, and then 
to satisfy its rcquiiements by absolute devotion. 
The ** whole day, from sunrise to sunset, was 
spent in mental discipline.” Bodily wants were 
often forgotten in the absorbing juu’suit of wisdom, 
and “ meat and drink” were at all times held to be 
unwoitliy of the light (Philo, Dc vit. contcmpl. §4). 

10. Prom tlie natuie of the ciisc Essenism in 
its extreme form could exeicise very little intlucnce 
on Christianity. In all its practiad bearings it 
was diametrically opjwscd to the Apostolic teach- 
ing. The dangers which it itivolvcd were fir 
moic clesu’ to the eye of the Christian than they 
weie to the Jewish doctoi*s. The only leal simi- 
luity between Essenism and Christianity lay in 
the common element of line Jiulaism ; and tlieic 
is little excuse for modem writera who follow the 
error of liusebius, and confound the society of the 
Theraiieutae with Cliristian brotherhoods. Nation- 
ally, liowever, tin* Essoiies occupy the same position 
as that to which John th(> Baptist Wiis personally 
allied. Tliey mark the close of the old, the 
longing for the new', but in this ctuse W’ithout the 
jiromise. Ju place of the message of the conjing 
“ kingilom ” they could pmclaim only individual 
purity and isolation. At a biter time tmees of 
iCssenism appeal in the Clenientiiies, and the 
stiange account which Epiphaiiius gives of the 
(hseni \ ’Otrerriyoi ) appeal's to point to some combina- 
tion of Essenc and pseudo-Christian doctrines {Ilaer, 
xix.). After the .lewish xvar the Essencs disappear 
ft oin history. The diameter of J udaisni was changed, 
and ascetic Pharisaism became almost impossible. 

11. The original souicos for the history of the 
Essencs have been ah-ciuly noticed. Of modem 
essays, the most original and important are tliose 
of Fmiikel in his Zeitschrlft, 184d, pp. 441-401, 
and Momitssohrift, 1853, 30 tf., taken in mu- 
junction with the wider view of Jost, Gc^ch. d. 
Jiidenth, i. 207 if. The account of llilgenfeld 
(•/{((/. Apokahjptik. 245 if.) is intciesting and inge- 
nious, but essentially ’onc-siiloil and suWndent to 
the writer's theory (cf. Volkmar, Das vierte B. 
I'zra^ Oo). Cftorer {Philo, ii. 299 If.), Uiihne 
{Jfu2.~Alcx. Rduj, •Philos, i. 407 ff.), and Ewald i 
( (icscJi. d. Volk. Isr, iv. 420 ff.), all contribute j 
important sketches ftom their respective {lointsofj 
x'iew. The earlier Jiteiature, as far as it is of any 
value, is embodictl in these w^oiks. [B. E. W.] 

ES THER ("inpK, tfie planet Venus ; 'E<r0^p), 
the Persian name ot'ilADASSAH, daughter of Abi- 
bnil the son of Shimei, the son of Kish, n Benjamitc 
[MoiiDECAi, and coiisiu of Moiidecai]. The ex- 
planation of her oW name Hodassah, by the addition 
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of her new name, by which she was better known, 
with the foimula, IFlpW K'H, “that is' Esther” 
(Est. ii. 7), ih exactly analogous to the usual ad- 
dition of the modern names of towns to explain the 
use of the old obsolete ones (Gen. xxxv. 19, 27; 
Josh. XV. 10, &c.). Esther was a beautiful Jewish 
maiden, whose ancestor Kisli had been among the 
captives led away from Jerusalem (part of which 
was in ilie tribe of Benjamin) by Nebuchadnexxar 
when Jehoiachin was taken captive. She was an 
uri>h:ui without father or mother, and had been 
brou^it np by her cousin Mordecai, who had an 
office in the houseIu)ld of Ahasuerus king of Persia, 
and dwelt at “ Shushaii the palace.” When Vashti 
was dismissed ftom being ipieen, and all the fairest 
virgins of the kingdom had Imsmi collected at Shn- 
shan for the king to make choice of a successor to 
her ft-om among them, the choice fell ujk)!! Esther, 
and she was clowned queen in the jooin of Vashti 
with much pomp and rejoicing. The king was not 
aware, howeviu', of Iier lacc and jKoentage; and so, 
with the Ciireless jaoihsion of a sensual dcsjxit, on 
the repiesentation of Hainan the Agagite, his prime 
mini'jtev, that the Jews seatteietl through his eni- 
piie were a jua'iiieious race, he gave him full |)ower 
and authority to kill them all, young and old, 
wome^i and childien, and take }xw‘‘sion of all their 
fnojieity. The means taken by Esther to aveit 
this great ealaimty ftom her people and her kindriHl, 
at the risk of her own life, and to turn upon 
llaman the destruction he had plotted against the 
Joins, and the success of her scheme, by Nvhieh she 
changed their mourning, fast lng,Nvceping, and Nvail- 
ing, into light and gladness ,and joy and honour, 
ami became for ever espeeially honoured amongst 
her cuuntiynien, aic fully udaled in the book of 
Esther. *1*116 feast of Piinm, i. e. of Lofs, was 
app4»inttHl by Estlier and Moideau to Ihj kept on the 
14(h :uid loth of the month Adar (February and 
March) in comiriemoration of this grcat deliverance. 
[Pu/ilM.] 'file decree of Esther to this etfwt is tlie 
last thing lecorded of ker (v. 32). The continuous 
('elebr.ation of this ie.-ust by the .lews to the pitfeeiit 
day Jb Ihoiight to be a stiong mdeneo of the his- 
torical tiuth of till* book. [K.sriii:R, Book of.] 

'fbe questions which arise in attempting to give 
Esther her place in piofane histoiy are — 

I. Who ib Ahasuerus? This question is answered 
under Aiiasuiirus, and the le.isons there given 
IcjmI to the concluMou that he was Xerxes the son 
of Darius Ifystaspis. 

II. The becond iiapiiry is, who then was Esther? 
Artissona, Atossa, ami others arc indeed excluded 
by the above decision ; but are we to conclude with 
Scaliger, that because Ahasuerus is Xerxes, there- 
fore Esther is Amestris? Surely not. None of the 
historical pariiculara related by Herodotus concern- 
ing Aimatiis make it possible to iilcntify her with 
Esther. Amestris was the daughter of Otanes 
(Unophas in t'tesias), one of Xerxcb’ generals, and 
biother to his father Darius (Hciod. \ii. GI, 82). 
Ebthcr’s father and motlier h.id been Jews. Ames- 

! tiis was wife to Xc>rxes before the Greek expedition 
(Hciod. vii. (>1), and her sons nocompanied Xerxes 
to Gieecc (Herod, vii. 39), and had all three come 
to man’s estate at the death of Xerxes in the 20th 
year of his reign. Darius, the eldest, had married 
imincdiately after the letum ftom Greece. Esther 
did not enter the king’s pilace till liis 7tli year, 

' just the time of Ikirius’s marriage. These objcH-tions 
I ai’c conclusive, Nvithout adding tlio dii}bi||pce of cha- 
j racter of the two queens, 'flic truth is that his- 
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lory is wholly silont Iwth about Viisliti and Ksther. 
I^cunlot'.^s only happiMis to racntiou one of Xorxes* 
wivrs; Scripture only mentions two, if indeed 
either of them w’O’.e wives at all. but since W'c 
know that it was the custom of the rei'sian kings 
b«*i'ore Xerxes to Inivc seveml wives, besides their 
concubines; that Cyrus had seveml (Herod, iii. 3); 
tliat Cambyw's had four wliose names are men* 
tinned, and others besides (iii. 31, 32, 68); that 
Smerdis had several (ib. 68, 69) ; and that Darius 
nad six wives, -whose nnm<^ are mentioned (ib. 
passini)t it is most improbable that Xerxes should 
have been content with one wife. Another strong 
objoctioii to the idea of Ksther being his one It^iti- 
m.ite wife, and perhaps to her being strictly his 
wife at all, is that the Poi-siau kings seh*cted their 
wires not from the haiein, hut, if not foreign prin- 
cesses, from the noblest lY*i*sian families, either 
their own nearc'-.t relatives, or from one of the seven 
great iVi'^ian houses. It seems therefore natural 
to conclude that Ksther, a capliA'e, and one of the 
harem, was not of the highest lank of wives, but 
that a .s])eeial honour, w itli tli<* name of qui-eii, may 
have lieen given to her, as to Vashti beiore her, as 
the tlivo'irile concubine or inferior wife, w'hose 
olfspriiig, however, if she had any, would not have 
siici ceded to the IVi’sian throne. This view, which 
sts'uis to Vie strictly in acco- dance with what we 
know of the maimers of the l*ei*siau court, removes 
all ditVicMilty in reconciling the histoiy of Ksther 
with the scanty accounts left us by profane authora 
of the reign of Xei*xcs. 

It only remains to remark on the character of 
Ksther as giviMt in tlie Ihble. She ajipeai’s there as 
.1 woman of ile«p piety, faith, courage, (latriotisni, 
and caution, combined with resolution ; a dutiful 
daughter to her adoptive father, dcMiile and obcilient 
to his counsels, and anxious to share the kiug^s 
fireour with him for the goofl of the Jewish jMHiple, 
'I’hat she was a virtuous woman, and, as far as her 
hituaiiou made it ]M)s.sihle, a g(K)d wife to the king, 
her coiitinueil influence oveishim for so long a time 
warrants us to infer. And there must have Wii a 
singular grace and charm in her aspect an<l inaniieiN, 
Miice she “obtained favour in the siglit of all that 
looked upon her” (ii. 15), That she was laisel 
up .as ail instalment in the hands of (mmI to avert 
♦he di*i.tnictioii of the .Jewush peojile, and to atlbid 
them protection, and forward their wealth and 
peace in their captivity, is also manifest from the 
iSi.iiptuic account. But to impute to her the sej.ti- ! 
meiits put into her mouth by the a]X)cryphal author 
of ch. xiv., or to accuse her of cruelty because of 
the death of Haman and his sons, and the second 
day’s slaughter of the Jews’ (4iemies at Shushnn, 
Is utterly to ignore the mannei's and feelings of her 
.ige and nation, and t4» judge her by the staiidaixl 
of Christian morality in our own age and country 
iiisteail. In fact the bimplicity and truth to nature 
of the Scriptural narrative afford a stiiking con* 
t last, both with the forced and florid amplificatioixs 
of the apoei-yphal .additions, and with the senti- 
ments of some later coinmeiitaioi*s. It may be 
convenient to add that the 3rd year of Xerxes was 
W.C. 488, his 7th, 479, and his 12tH, 474 (Clinton, 
F. II.), and that the simiiltaneous battles of I’lataea 
and Mycale, which frightened Xerxes from .‘^ai'dia 
(Uod. Sic. xi. §36) to Susa, hnpiiened, according to 


» It I# not intended by this expression to Imply 
that the t||nHlatorM of the Hebrew lliblo into Greek 
were also tuc authors of the apocryphal additions. 
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I’ridcaux and Clinton, in September of his 7th yertr. • 
For a fuller discussion of the identity of Esther, and 
diflerent views of the subject, see Prideanx’s Cow- 
tiexion, i. 23f>, 243, 297, sqq., and Petnv. de dor.tr. 
temp. xii. 27, 28, who make Esther wife of 
Ai*taxci 7 (es Longim., following Joseph. Ant. xi. 6, 
w he followed the LXX. and the apocryphal Esther ; 
J. Scalig. (de emend, temp. vi. 591; Aniimido. 
Knseh. 100) making Ahasuerus, Xerxes; risher 
(Annal. Vet. Test.) making him Ikirius l[y.sfnspis; 
Loftns, Chnhhtea, &c. Eusebius (Canon. Chron. 
338, ed. Mediol.) reji*cts tliehiTpothcsisof Aitnxerxcs 
Longim., on the score of the silence of the Imoks of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and adopts that of Ai-fcixerxcs 
Mnemon, following the .Tew.s who make Ikiriiis 
Co.loinniius to be the s.ame as Darius Hystaspis, 
and the son of Aitaxcrxes by. Esther! It is ino.st 
observable that all Petaviiis’s and Prideaiuc’s argu- 
ments against Scaliger’s view apply solely to the 
statement that Esther is Amestris. C. H.l 

ESTHER, BOOK OF, one of the latest oi 
the cnnonicnl book.s of .Scripture, h.iving been 
written late in the reign of Xerxes, or early in that 
of his son Artaxerxes Longimanus. The author is 
not known, but may very proliably have been 
Mordocai himself. The minute details givi*n of the 
gi-eat banquet, of the names of the chamberlains ai'il 
eunuchs, and Ifaman’s wife and s^ns, and of the 
customs and regulations of the jxtlace, betoken 
1 that the author lived at Shushan, and probahlv at 
court, while his no less intimate ncqiiaiiitaiice 
with the most private aflairs both of Esther and 
Monlecai W’cll suits the hypothesis of the latter 
being himself the winter. It is also in itself ])ro- 
bahle that as Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, who 
held high offices under the Persian kings, wrote an 
aeeount of the affairs of their nation, in which they 
took a leading part, so Mordccai should have re- 
coinled the triuisactions of the book of Esther like- 
wise, The termination of the book with tVie ini‘n- 
tioQ of Monlecni’s elevation and government, agrees 
al'vo well w'ith this view, which has the fiiithei 
sanction of many great luimes, as Aben Ezra, and 
most of the .Tews, Vatablus, Cai-pzovins, and many 
otliera. 'fhosp wlio ascribe it to Ezra, or the men 
of the great Synagogue, may have merely meant 
tliat JOzra rslittsi and added it to the canon of Sori)>- 
tiire, which he pi-obably did, bringing it, and per- 
haps Jhe book of Daniel, with him from ^bylon to 
Jerusalem. 

The book of Esther appeal's in a different fonn 
in the LXX.,'' and the triuislatious therefrom, 
from that in which it is found in the Hebrew 
Bible. In speaking of it we sh-ill fii-st spe.nk of the 
canonical liook found in Hebrew, to which aI.so the 
above observations refer; and next of the Greek 
book with its ripocryphal additions. The canonical 
Estitkr then is place>l among the hagiographa or 
D^3'in3 by the .Tews, and ih that first portion of 
them which they call the hve volumes, flfejO. It 
is Bometimes emphatically cnllal McijUlaht without 
other distinction, and was held in such high repute 
by the Jews that it is a saying of Maimonidre that 
in the days of Messiah t^e prophetic and hngio- 
I graphical books will pass away, excejit the book of 
Esther, which will remain with the Pentateuch. 
This book is read through by the Jews in tlicir 
syn.agogues at the feast of Purim, w'hen it was, and 

Tho term I.XX. is used to indicate the whole Greek 
volume as wc now have it. 
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is still in sonic synugo^iK>s, the custom at the mcn> 
tion of llanmu's name to hiss, and stamp, and 
flench the fist, and cry, Let his name be blotted ^ 
out, may the name of the wicked rot. It is said 
also that the names of Haman’s ten sons are read 
in one breatli, to sij^iiify that they aH expired at the 
Mune instant of time. Kveii in writing the names 
of Haman’s sons in the 7th, 8th, and 0th verses of 
Esth. ix., the Jewish scribes have contrived to ex- 
press their abhorrence of the race of Haman. For 
these ten names are written in three iterpendicular 
columns of H, 3, 4, as if they were hanging upon 
three parallel coixls, three upon each cord, one 
si1)ove another, to represent the hanging of Haman’s 
MUis (Stelielin’s Habhin. Literat, vol. ii. p. 349). 
The Targiun of Estli. ix., in Walton’s Wyglott,** 
iiiseits a very minute account of the exact jiosition 
occupied by Hainan luid bis soii'^ on the g;iilow;>, 
tlie height fjom the ground, and the interval l)c- 
tween each ; acooixling to wliich they all hung in 
one line, Hainan at the top) and his ten sons at 
Intervals of half a cubit under liiiri. It is add<nl 
that Zeiesli and Haman's seventy sui viving wms fled, 
and bagged their bread from door to door, in evi- 
dent allusion to Ps. cix. 9, 10. It has of^n been 
remarked as a iicculiariiy of this book that the 
iiaiiie of (lud does not once oeour in it. Some of 
the aneierit Jewish tciwhers were somewhat stag- 
gered at tliis, hut othei-s atx'ounted for it by saying 
that ii was a trunscrijit, under Divine inspU'ation, 
fiom the (ihronicles of the Mcdi>s and Persians, and 
that being meant to be reiwl by heathen, the Sawed 
name was wisely omit-ted. Jkixtcr (Saint*s IMf 
pt. iv. eh. ili.) speaks of the Jews using to<ust to 
the ground the biiok of Esther, because the name of 
(lod was not in it. Hut Wolf (It, If, pt. ii. 
p. 00) deni(>s this, .and s;iys that if any such ciLstom 
jirevailed among the Oriental Jews, to whom it i.s 
ascribed by Sindys, it must have been mthcr to 
evprcss their liati'ed of Haman. Ceitain it is that 
tills book was always reckoned in the Jewish caaon, 
and is named or implied in almo.st every enuinera- 
tiou of the IxKiks composing it, from Josephus 
downwards. .Jerome mentions it by name in the 
Prolotj, QaL, in his Epistle to J’aulinus, and in the 
preface to Esther ; as does Augustine, de Cicit. Deiy 
and de Doctr, Christ., and Origen, as cit^d by 
Eusebius (Jlist. Ecclcs. vi. 25), and many others. 
>Sune motleni coniineutatoi’s, both English and 
Herman, have objected to the contents of the book 
as improbable ; but if it be true, os Diodorus Sic. 
reiatf's, that Xerxes put the Medians foremost at 
'fhermopylae on puqwse that they might be all 
Killed, because he thonglit they were not thoroughly 
reconciled to the loss of their national supreinmiy, it 
IS surely not incredible that ho should have given 
]uM*inissiua to Hainan to destroy a few thousand 
stmnge people like the Jews, who were n-pivseiited 
to be injurious to his empire, and disobedient to his 
laws. Nor again, when we remember what Hero- 
dotus relates of Xerxes in I’espect to pi'omiscs made 
at banquets, can we deem it incredible that he 
should iierform his promise to Esther to revoi^se 
the deci'ee in the only way that seemed practicable. 
Jt is likely fiio that the secret friends and aJheienta 
of Haniaii would be the pei^sons to attack the Jews, 
which would be n reason why Ahnsuerus would 
rather rejoice at their destiaiction. In all other re- 

** There are two Turgums to Ksthcr, both of laic 
rtate. See Wolf’s DM. Uebr. Pars 11, 1171-81. 

® Dr. W, 1.00 also has some reniurks on the pi’oof 
of the lUstoticai character of the book derived fhim 
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spocts the writer shows such an accurate ncHpinint- 
‘iiiee with Persian maiinera, and i.s so true to history 
and chronology, as to alTord the strongest intern^ 
evidences to the tnith of the book. 'J'he casual 
way in which the author of 2 Macc. xv. 36 alludes 
to the feast of Puvim, under the name of “ Mar- 
dochaeus’s day,” as kept by the Jews in the time of 
Nicauor, is another strong testimony in its favour, 
and tends to justify the sti-ong expresaon of Dr. 
Lee (quoted in WhistoiPs Josephus, xi. ch. vi.), 
that ** the truth of this history is dcmon8trate«l by 
the feast of Purim, kept up from that time to this 
very day.” c 

The style of writing is remarkably chaste and 
simple, and the nan'ative of the struggle in Esther’s 
mind between fear and the desire to save her people, 
and of the final resolve made in the strength of 
that help, which was to be sought in prayer and 
fasting, IS very touching and Ixmitiful, and without 
any exaggeration. It dot*s not in the least savour 
of romance. The Hebiew is very like that of 
Ezm and jiaiLs of the Chroni<*h*s ; generally pure, 
but mixed with some woids of Persi.an origin, .am! 
some ofOhahlaic allinity, which do not occur in older 
Hebraw, such as 1DNO, |p.J3, 

In shori it is just what one would expect to 
find in a work of the age which the book of Esther 
pretends to belong to. 

As i-egards the J.XX. version of the book (of 
which there are two texts, called by Dr. Fritzscln*, 
A. and H.), it consists of the canonical E.stber with 
various inteiiighitions prefixed, iiiterapersod,** and 
a.'ldcd at the close. Head in (Ireck it makes a 
complete and continuous histwy, exrept that heu* 
and there, as e.(f. in the repetition of Moidecoi's 
pedigree, the patch-work betrays itself. The chief 
additions air, Murdecai’s jiedigrce, his dream, and 
his appointment to sit in the king's gate, in the 
scamd year of Artaxerxes, prefixed. Then, in the 
third chapter, a pretcudt*d cop}^ of AiLixerxes’s 
decree for the destruction of the Jews added, 
written in thorough Greek style, a juayer of Mor- 
decai inseiled in the fourth chaptci', followed by a 
prayer of Esther, in which she excuses hei-self fi>r 
being wife to the uncircumcisod king, and denies 
having eaten anything or drunk wine at the table 
of Haman ; an amplification of v. 1-3 ; a pretended 
eopy of Artiixerxes’s letter for revei-sing the previous 
<lecree, also of mniiitestly Greek origin in ch. viii., 
in which Haman is calhsl a Macedonian, and is 
accused of having plotted to transfer the empire 
from the lVi*siaiis to the Maccxluninns a paliiable 
proof of this portion having been composed utter 
the overthrow of the I’ersiau empire by the Greeks 
and lastly ;m .adiiition to the tenth rhaptei*, in 
widt h Mordt*cai shows how his dri^m was fulfilled 
in tlie events that Iisul ha])piu>d, givra glory to 
Goti, and prescribes the observations of the feast of 
the 14th and 15th Adar. The whole book is 
closed with the following entry ; — “ In tlie fourth 
year of the reign of Ptolemacus and Gb'oixitra, 
i)ositheus, who said he was a priest and Levite, 
and Ptolemy bis son, brought this epistle orPhniim, 
which they said was the .same, and that Lysimachiis. 
the son of Ptolemy, that w.as in Jerusalem, hatl 
interpreted it.” This entry was apjmreiitly in- 
tended to give authority to this Greek vci-sion of 

the feast of 1’urim, as well us oa other points {Inspir. 
of If. 8. 430, Mpi.). • 

^ The Targum to Khther contains other copious 
vinhcllishmcnts und uiiipliti<’Utloiis. [Moudecai.] 
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Esther, by prctt‘iulins< tliat it wn» a ceitiiictl 
ti'aiihUitk>ii the Hebrew original. . rtoleiny 

Philoinotor, who is hwe meant ,* began to I'eign 
11.C. 18 1 . Though, however, the intorpolatioiis of 
the (^ircck copy are thus manliest, they make a 
consistent and intelligible story. But the Apocry- 
phal additions as they are insei*ted in some editions 
of the Latin Vulgate, and in the English Bible, are 
incomprehensible; the histoiy of which is this: — 
When Jerome translatiHl the book of Esther, he 
iirat gave the \crsion of the Hebrew alone as Iwdng 
alone authentic. He then added at the end a voi- 
sioii in Latin of those several jiassagt's which he 
found in the LXX., and which wcie not in the 
Hebrew, stating wrherc each pissago came in, and 
marking them sill witli an obi‘lus. The ilrst jww- 
sage so given is that which foi-ms the continuation 
of chapter x. (w’hit'li of course immeiliatcly pi*e- 
cedes it), einling with the above entry about Hosi- 
theus. Ha\ing annexed tins conclusion, he then 
gives the w'liich he s:iys foniis the 

beginning of tlie (lieck Vulgate, hegiiiniiig with 
what is now veise *J of chapter xi. ; ainl so pi*o- 
ceeds with the other pa-sagiN. But in suhseqaent 
chtions all Jerome’s explanatory matter has Ivcii 
swept away, aiid the disjointed portions have bei*n 
piintinl as chapters xi., xii., xiii., xiv., xv., xvi., as 
if they foiined a n-mative m coiitimiauce of the 
t’anonical book. The extieme absuidity of this 
arrangement is nowhere moie appirent than in 
chajiter xi., where the veree (1), which closes the 
whole book in tboOreek copies, and in St. Jenane’s 
laitiii tmiislation, is actually made Immediately to 
piecede that (ver. 2), which is the x^eiy lii-st veiNc 
of tlie ProfK'inium. As regards the place assigned 
to Esther in the LXX., in the Vatican (Hlitioii, and 
mo>t otheis, it comes b<*t ween Judith and .lob. Its 
place liejbie .Job is a remnant of tlie llebiew onler, 
Estlier theie closing the lustorical, and Job Wgin- 
iiiiig the metiical Mi'fjiUoth. Tohit an<l Judith 
have been place Tbet ween it and Nelnniiah, doubt- 
less lor chronologicid leasons. But in the very 
ancient Codex ]mblished by Tisclieialorf, and called 
C. PVultirico-Angnsttuvtt,. Esther imincshately fol- 
lows Nehemiah (included niider Es-lias B>)’ .and 
piece(les Tobit. This Codex, xvliidi contains the 
Apociyplial additions to Esther, was copied fiom 
one written by the martyr Bamphilus with his own 
li.md, as far .a> to the eml of Esther, and is a^riljed 
by the editor to the fourth centniy. 

As regards the motive w’hicli Ictl to these addi- 
tions^ one sp{*ms evidently to have been bi siqiply 
what was thoiiglit .an omi.ssioii in the Hebrew liook, 
by introducing cojiioiis mention of tlie name of Co«L 
It is further evident fioin the other Aiiociyphal 
books, and additions to ('aiionical Scriptmc, which 
appear in the LXX., such .os Bel and the Diagou, 
Siisimtiah, the J^ong of the Three Children, &c., 
that the Alexandrian Jews loved to dxvell upon the 
events of the Babylonish captivity, ;uid esiNxiiaily 
upon the Divine inter]K)sitioiis in tlieir behalf, 
proliably as being the latent manife.statious of Cod’s 
^t)ecial care for Brjiel. Tnulitionol stories would be 
likely to be cniTent among them, and these would 
be sure sooner or later to he mnmitted to writing, 
with adtliti<)iis according to the fancy of the writeis. 


The most popular among them, or those which had 
most of an historical biisis, or which were written 
by men of roost weight, or whose origin w'us lost 
in the most remote antiquity, or which most grati- 
tied the national feelings, would acquire sometliiug 
of sacied-aiithoVity (especially in the absence of re^ 
inspiration dictating fresh tkaipturos), and get ad- 
mitted into the volume of Scripture, less rigidly 
fenced by the Hellenistic than by the Heine w Jews. 
No subject would be more likely to engage the 
thoughts, and exercise the pens of .such writei-s, 
than the deliverance of the Jews fi*om utter do- 
stniction by the intervention of Esther and Mor- 
dccai, and tho overthrow of their enemies in their 
stead. T^ose who mtulc the additions to the He- 
brew narrative accoixling to the religious taste and 
feeling of their own times, probably acted in the 
same spirit as oihet's have often done, who have 
added florid ua*liitectural ornaments to temjdes 
which W'ere too plain for their own connipted taste. 
The account which Josephus follows seonih to have 
contained yet further particulars, as, e,g. the imine 
of tlie Eimucirs servant, a Jew, who betraye»l Hie 
con^piracy to ^Mordee-ai ; other passages from the 
I'eiVian Chronicle!' read to Ahasuenis, besides that 
i-elating to Mordecai. andamplilications of the king’.** 
speech to Hainan, &(‘. It is of this LXX. vei'siou 
that Athan<asiiis {Fesi. Kpist, .‘Ijl, Oxf. trjuisl.) 
spf>kc when he ascribetl tiie liook of Estlier to tin 
noiw»moni(sil books ; and this also i> jwrhaps the 
reason why in some of the lists of the Canonical 
Iwwks, Esther is not named, its, c, #;. in those of 
Melito of Sardis and Cregory Nixmixeii, unless in 
those it is included und»T some other book, as 
Ruth, or Esdras*^ (see Whitaker, Disput. on JI. 
Srr, Bark. Soc. 57, 58 ; Cosjns on tlie Cation of 
Per, 49, 50). Origen, singiilaily enough, takes a 
different line in his Ep. to Afrieanm (Oiier. i. 14). 
He defends the rauonicity of these Creek additions, 
though he admits they are not in tho Hebrew. 
His sole argument, unworthy of a groat scholar, is 
the use of the LXX. in the churches, an argument 
which embraces equally all the A[)ociyplial books. 
Airiciuius, in his Ep. to Origoii, h.oil made the being 
ill the Hebrew essential to canonicity, ns .lerome 
did later. The Coumdl of Trait pronounces tho 
whole hook of Esther to be canonical, and V.ata- 
blns .s.ays that prior to that decision it xv.os doubtful 
whether or no Estlier was A bo included in the 
Canon, some aiithoiN aflinning, and some denying 
it. He aftenvards qualifies the statement hy saying 
that .at idl extents the seven la.st cbaptei's wcie 
<lonbtfiil. Sixtus Senensis, in spite of the decision 
of the Council, speaks of these additions, after the 
example of Jerome, as “ lacitiias hinc inde qno- 
rumdam ^’cliptonlm temeiitate insertiw,” and 
thinks that they are chiefly derived from JosephiKs, 
but this last opinion is without probability. The 
manner and the order in which Josephus cites 
them (^Avt, xi. vi.) show t!mt they had al- 
rea<ly in his days obtained cuireiicy among the 
HeJJenistic Jews as portions of the Book of Esther ; 
os we know from the way in which he cite^ other 
Apocryphal books that they were cunent like- 
wise ; with othera which are now lost. For it was 
pi-obably from such tl:at Josephus derived his stories 


• He is the same a% is frequently mentioned in was also a eommon name for Jews at that time. 

1 Macc. ; r. g, \, 67. xi. 12 ; cf. Joseph. A. J. xiii. * “ This book of Esther, or sixth of Esdras, as it is 
4, §1, 6, and Clintol| F, H. iii. p. 393. Uosithous placed in some of the most ancient copies of the 
seems to bo a Grccle version of Mattithiuh ; Ptolemy Vulgate.** — Leo’s DUaet't, oti 2d Esdras, p. 25. 
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about Mosos, about SanlKiilat, and the temple on 
Mount Oeriziin, ami the meeting of the High-priest 
and Alexander the (ji’eat. But thesCy not having 
happened to bo bound up with the LXX., perished. 
However, the marvellous purity with which the 
Hebrew (Janon has been presei-ved, under tlie Pro- 
vidence of God, is brought out into very strong 
light, by the contrast of the Greek volume. Nor 
is it uninteresting to obaerve how the relaxation of 
tlie peculiarity of their national character, by the 
Alexaudriaii Jews, implied in the adoption of tlie 
Greek language, and tlrcek names, seems to have 
licen accompanied with a less jealous, and con- 
sequently a less trustworthy guardianship of their 
gieat national ti ensure, ** the oracles of God.” 

S()e furthci*. Bishop Cosins, on the Canon of 
IL R, ; Wolf’s Bibl. liebr, 11, 88, and pamim ; 
Hotting. 2'hemur’. 494; Walton, Pro/oi;. ix. §13 ; 
Whitaker, Disput, of BcHpt, ch. viii, ; Dr. 0. F. 
Fritzschc, Zusatze zim Jiuche Esther ; Baumgartcn 
de Fide Lib, Esther^ &c. [A. C. H.] 

E'TAM (DD'y ; Airdu ; Elam), 1. A village 
("l^^ri) of the tnbe of Simeon, si)edlied only in the 
list ill I Chr. iv. 3‘2 (coinj). Josh. xix. 7); but 
that it is intentionally iutioduced appears liom the 
fact that the number of places is bummcil as ii\e, 
tliough in the jiarallel list as four. The cities of 
Simeon ap]M*ar nil to have been in tlie extreme south 
of the countiy (see Joseph. Jnf. v. 1, §‘2‘2). Dif- 
ferent fiom this, theicforc, Avas; — 

2. A place in Judah, furtitied and garrisoned by 
Iteholmm (‘2 Chr. xi. 0). From its position in 
this list we may conclude that it was near Beth- 
lehem and Tekoah ; and in aeconlance with this is 
Die mention ot Die name among the ttm cities which 
the LXX. im^ert in the text of Josh. xv. 60, ** The- 
coa and Kpliiatlia which is Bethlehem, Pliagor mid 
Aitaii (Ktlianh” Keasoiis are shown below for 
believing it possible that this may have been the 
scene of Saiusou’s residence, the cliif Ktam being 
one of the uuineious bold eininciices which alxmiid 
ill tliis |Kirt of the country ; and the spring of En- 
hak-koiu one of those ahniidant fountains which have 
procured for Etim its chief fame. For here, ac- 
cordinf to the stak'meiits of Josephus (Ant, viii. 
7, §3) and the 'ialmudisls, were the sources of 
Die water ircin which Soloinon’s gardens niid plea- 
s. ire-grounds were ied, lunl Betiitehem and the 
Temple supplied. (See Lightfoot, on John v.) 

3. A name occuiTing in the lists of Judah's 
descendants Chr. iv. 3), but probably referring 
to the pbice named above (*2), Bethlehem being 
mentioned in the following verse. 

E'TAM, THE BOCK (DD'JI l^D ; i rhpa 
*Hrdfif for Alex, see below; Joseph. Avrdv^ 
Petra, and silex, Etam), a cliff or lofty rock (such 
seems to be the special force of ScUi*) into a cleft, 
or chasm (fj'Pp ; A. V. ** top”) of which, Samson 
retired after his slaughter of the Philistines, in 
revenge for their buniing the Tiinnite woman who 
was to have been his wife (Judg. xv. 8, 11*). 
'fhis flatural stronghold (irdrpa 8* iffrlv oxvpd, 
Jos. Ant, Y. 8, §8) was in the tribe of Judah; 
and near it, probably at its foot, was Lehi or 
Ikiniath-lehi, and En-hok-kore (xv. 9, 14, 17, 19). 
These names have all vanished; at any rate* none 
of them have been yet discovered within that com- 

* There is some uncertainty about the text of this 
PassafTO, the Alex. M8. of the LXX. inserting the 

words iropd tow ** by the torrent,” befi»re 
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paratively narrow circle to which Samson's ex- 
ploits up|)ear to liave been confined. Van de 
Velde (ii. 141) wouhl identify Lehi with Lekxyeh, 
a short dnitaucc uoith of Beersheba, but this has 
notliing beyond its name to recommend it. The 
name Ktam, however, was held by a city in the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem, foitifi^ by Kehoboam 
(2 Chr. xi. 6), and which from other sources is 
known to have been situated ia the extremely 
uneven and broken country round the modem 
Urtas, Here is a fitting scene for the adventure 
of Samson. It was suliicieiitly distant from Timnah 
to have seemed a safe refuge from tlie wiath of the 
Philistines, wliile on the other hand it was not too 
far for them to reach in search of him ; for even at 
Bethlcliem, still more dii>tniit from Philistia, they 
hod a garrison, and that in tlie time of their gicat 
enemy king David. In the abundant springs and 
the numerous eminences of the district round Urtas, 
the cliff Etam, Kamalh-lehi, and En-hak-kore may 
be yet disco vcM'eil, [G.] 

ETIIAM. [Exodus, the, p. 599.1 

E'TIIAN (ih'K ; VaMv, AlOdp ; Et/um). The 
name of several pei-sons, 1. E ni AN the E/.kaiiite, 
one of the four sons of Mahol, whose wisdom was ex- 
celled by Solomon ( L K. iv. 31 ). His name is in the 
title of Ps. kxxix. Them is little doubt that tliis is 
the same peison who in 1 Chr. ii. 6 is ineiitioneil — 
with the same brothers as before — its a son of Zei ah, 
the son of Judah. [Darda ; Ezhahite.] But 
being a smi of Judah he must have been a diffeicnt 
peison fiom 

2. Sou of Kishi or Kuslmiah ; n Merarite Levite, 
head of that family in the time of king David 
(1 Chr, vl. 44; hebr. 29), and siKikeii of as a 
“singer.” With Homan and Asapli the heads of 
the other two tamilies of Levites Ethan was ap- 
pointed to sound with cymbals (xv. 17, 19). Fiom 
tlie fact that in other jmsages of these books the 
three names are given as Asaph, Hemati, and 
jKUlWflUN, it has been conjoctur«l that the two 
nam(*s lioth belongwl to the one man, or are idt*ii- 
tical ; but tln'ie is no direct evidence of this, nfir is 
there any thing to show tliat Ethan the singer was 
the same poison as Etjiaii the E/iahife, whose 
name stands at the head of Ps. Iwxix., though it is 
a curious coincidence that thcie nIumiM lie two |iei'- 
sons iiaminl Heiii.in and Ethan so closely couiiccUhI 
in two diffeicnt tiiiics .and W’alks of life. 

3. A Geishonite Levite, one of the anccstois of 
Asaph the singer (I t’hr. vi. 4*2, heb. 27). ^ the 
reversed genealogy of the (Jeislionites (vcrVl of 
this chap.) Jonh stands in the place of Ethan as th« 
son of Zimmali. 

KT’IIANIM. [Months.] 

ETHHA'AlK?Pan«; 'Efi^doA ; Joseph. *106- 
$akos; Ethhaal), king of Sidon and father of 
.Jozelxd, wife of Ahab (1 K. xvi. 31). ,Jost*phus 
(Ant, viii. 13, §1) leprescnts him as king of the 
Tyrians as well as the ISidonians. We may thus 
iilentity him with Eithobalus (Ei0<6i8aAos), noticed 
by Menander (Joseph, c. Apian, i. 18), a piiest of 
Ahtaite, who, utter having assassinated Phcles, 
usui’pcd tlio ^rone of Tyre for 32 ycais. As 50 
yeai-s elapsed between the deaths of Hiram luid 
i*heles, the date of Etlibaal's reign may be gi\eii 
as about B.C. 940-908. The variation iii the name 

the mention of the rock. In ver. 1 1 the reading 
agi'ces with the Hebrew. 
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U easily explainctl ; Klhl),u>l = with Huai ; ItJiobiUns 
= Baal with which is jutircrable 
ill |)4iiut. ot* sense to the athcr. The ])osition which 
Ktlihiuil lielil exphunsy to ti certain extent, the idola- 
trous zeal which Jezebel displayed. [W. L. B.] 

E THER Ony ; *ueip, AlUx. 

Bc0^p ; ICthcr^ Athar), one of* the cities of Judah 
in the low country, the Bhefelah (.losh. xr. 42) 
allotted to Simeon (xix. 7). In the ))iunllel list 
of the towns of Simeon in 1 Chr. iv. 112, Tochkn 
js substituted for Kthcr. in his Ononmsticon 
Eusebius mentions it twice, ns Ether :uid ns Jether 
(ill the latter ca.se confounding it with Jattik, a 
city of priests and containing friends of iJavid during 
his troubles under Saul). It was then a considemble 
place (kcG/ai) iJ,€yl<rTfi)f wtaining the name of Jethira 
or Etera, very neai* MiUutha in the interior of the 
ilistrict of Daroina, that is in the dcsei t country lielow 
Hebron and to the east of Boeishebi. The name of 
Ktlier has not yet been idcntiliecl with any existing 
remains; but Van de V’elde hoard of a Tcl Atfutr 
in this direction 1111). [G.] 

ETHIOTIA AiOioirla; Acthu>pia), 

The country, which the Greeks and Homans de- 
scribed as “ Aethiopia” and the Hebrews as “Cush,” 
l.iy to the S. of Egypt, and emhniced, in its most 
extende»l sense, the modern Nubia, Sennaur, Kor- 
dofan, and northeni Abi^ssinia^ and in its moie 
definite sense the kingdom ot hltM'oe, from the 
junction of the Blue and While branches of the 
Nile to the Iwrder of Egypt, 'fhe only direction 
111 which a dear boundary can be fixed is in 
the N., where fiyene marked the divi.siou between 
Ethiopia and Egypt (Ez. xxix. 10): in other direc- 
tions the boundaries ciui bo only generally de.scnbed 
as the Red Sea on the E., the Libyan de.serl on 
the W., and the Abpsinian highhuids on the S. 
The name ** Ethiopia” is piobably an adaptation of 
the native Egyptian name “ Ethaush,” which bears 
a toh'rably close resemblaiu'e to the gentile^foim 
“Adhiojis;” the Greeks themselves regarded it ns 
expressive of a dark complexion (from dl0w, “to 
hnrn,” and “a countenmiee”). The Hehi’cws 
tniiisfoiTned the ethnical designation “ Cush ” into a 
territorial one, lestrictinglt, however, in the latter 
sense to the African settlcmcuts of the Cushite mce. 
[Cush.] The Hebrews do not appar to have h.ad 
much piactical accpiaintance witli Ethiopia itself, 
though the Ethiopians w’ere well knoxvii to them 
throi^li their intercoui-se with Egypt. They were, 
hoiv||pr, {lerfoctly aware of its riosition (Ez. xxix. 
10) ^nd they de&i-ribe it as a well-watered country 
lying “by the si«le of” (A. V. “beyond”) the 
waters of Cush (Is. xviii. 1 ; Zeph. iii. 10), being 
traversed by the two blanches of the KYle, and by 
the Astihoras or Tncazze. The iWc descends with 
a mpid stream in this part of its coui^o, forming a 
series of cataracts : its violence seems to be reforrctl 
to in the woixls of Is. xviii. 2, “ whose land the 
rivers have spoiled.” The Hebrews seem also to 
have been awara of its tropical characteristics, tlie 
woids translated in the A. V. “the land shadowing 
with wings” (Is. xviii, 1), admitting of the sense 
“ the land of the shadow of both sides,” the shadows 
failing towards the ooiih and south at dillerant periods 
of the year — a feature which is noticed by many 
early writers (comp, the expiession in Strabo, ii. 
p. Id.'J, hfifplffKioi ; Virg. Bel. x. fiS; Pliii. ii. 75). 
The jmpynis lioats (“ \ cssols of bulrushes,” Is. xviii. 
2), which were peculi.'irly ada])ted to the navigsitioii 
of the Upfier Nile, admitting of being c^irried on 
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men’s backs when necessary, were i*cgnrdcd as a 
characteristic teatuie of the country. The Hebrews 
Kirried on commercial intercourse with Etliiitpia, its 
“ merahaiidise ” (Is. xlv. 14) consisting of ebony, 
ivory, frankincense and gold (Herod, iii. 97, 114), 
and precious stones (.Tobxxviii. 19; Joseph. Ant, 
viii. 6, §ri). The couiitiy is for the most jiai-t 
mountuiuous, the ranges gradually increasing in 
altitude towards the S.. until they attain lui eleva- 
tion of about 8000 feet in Abyssinia, 

The inhabitants of Ethiopia were u Hainitic nnee 
(Gen. X. 6), and are dcscriliod in the Bible as u 
(Wk-complexioned (Jer. xiii. 2.'3) and stnlwait lace 
(Is. xlv. 14, “ men of stature xviii. 2, for 
“ scattered,” substitute “ tall ”), Their stature is 
noticed by Herodotus (iii. 20, 1 14), us well as their 
handsomeness. Not improbably .the latter (piality 
is intended by the teim in Is. xviii. 2, wliicli in the 
A. Y. is rendered “ pceW,” hut which rather means 
“ fine-looking.” Their appearance hnl to their lieiiig 
selected as attendants in royal households (Jer. 
xxxviii. 7). The Ethiopians are on one tweasion 
coupled with the Arabians, as occtijiyiiig the opfiusite 
shoi-es of the Hod Sea (2 Chr. xxi. IH) ; but elsewliere 
they are coni«*cted with African natioii<4, piiticularly 
Egypt (Ps. Ixviii. 31 ; Is.xx. 3,4, xliii. 3, xlv. 14), 
Phut (Jer. xlvi. 9), Luh and Lud (Ez. xxx. .5), and 
the Sukkiiins (2 Chr. xii. 3). They wei-e divided 
into various tribes, of which the SalMieaiis were the 
most poweri’ul. [Skua; Sukkiim.] 

The histoiy of Ethiopia is elosely interwoven with 
that of Egypt. The two eoim trios were not un- 
fiequeutly united umier the rule of the same 
soveieign. The first Egyptian king who governed 
Ethiopia was one of the 12th dynasty, iiaiiirtl 
Osirtasen 1., the Sesostris of Heiod. ii. 1 10. During 
the occupation ol’ Egypt by the Ilyksos, the llJtli 
dynasty rotiied to the Ethiopian capital, Najxita; 
ami again we find the kings of the 18tli and 191h 
dynasties cxeraising a supremacy over Ethiopia, luid 
electing numerous temples, the ruins of which still 
exist at Scmiwh, Amadn, Boleb, Abvosirnbol, and 
Jcbcl Berhcl, Tlie tradition of the successful ex- 
pedition of Moses against the Ethiopians, reconlwl 
by Josephus (AnL li. 10), was doubtless fuumled on 
the general superiority of the Egyptians over tJu* 
Ethiopians at that period of th^dr history. 'I'hc 
22nd dynasty still held swayAlver Ethiopia, :us wc 
find Ethiopians foiining a |x>rtion of .Shishak’s aimy 
(2 Chr. xii. 3), and his successor Osorkon appiiiently 
dfcHjribed as Zenih “ the Ethiopiiui ” (2 Chr. xiv. 
9). The kings of the 25th dynasty were certainly 
Ethiripians, who ruled the whole of Upper Egypt, 
and at one (leriod Lower Egypt also,.ih>m their 
noitliern capital, Nnpata. I’wo of these kings arc 
connected with sacR>d hlstoiy, viz., So, prabably 
Sebichus, who made an alliance with Hoshea king of 
Israel (2 K. xvii. 4), and 'firhakah, or 7<irc’W8, who 
advanced against Sennsuiherfb in aid of Hezekiah king 
of Judah (2 K. six. 9). The prophets ajipear to 
i-efcr to a subjection of Ethiopia by the Assyrians 
as occurring about this period (Jls. xx. 4), and parti- 
cularly to the capture of Thebes at a time wh*en the 
Ethiopians wera among its defeudci's (Nali. iii. 8, 9). 
We find, in confiimatioo of these notices, tliat Esiir- 
hitddon is stated in the Assjri’inn iiisci iptions to have 
conqifcred both Egypt and Ethiopia. At the time of 
the conquest of Egypt, Cambyses advanced against 
Mcroe and subdu^ it; but the Persian rule did not 
take any root there, nor did the influence of tlie 
Ptuloiiiies generally extend Ix'vond northern Kthii»i>m. 
Shortly before our Saviour’s birth, a native dynasty 
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of femnles, holding the oiHcial title of Cnndnce (Plin. 
vi. H5), held sway iu Ktiiiopia, and even i-esistwl the 
advance of the Konyui arms. Ono of tln'M* is the quc«»ii 
noticed in Acts viii. ‘27. [CANDACE.] [W. L. B.] 

ETIPMA Alex. Noofid ; 1 Esd. 

ix. 35 ; apprently a coiTuption of Kebo in the 
pjirallel list of Ezra x. 43. 

ETH'NAN (|3nK ; ^EffOaUfi, Alex. ’ErdaSl; 
Kthnnn\ a descendant of .Tud.ah; one of the sons 
of Helah the wife of Ashur, ** the father of Tekoa ” 
(1 Chr. iv. 7). 

KTII'NI 03nK; ’Adewf, Alex. ; 

Athttnm\ a (leislio’nitn Levite, one of the foi*e- 
fathers of Asaph the singer (1 Chr. vi. 41 ; 
llt'h. 20). 

EUBU'LUS (Eii^ooXot), a Christian at Home 
mentioned by St. Paul (‘2 Tim. iv. 21). 

PUJER'GETES (Eft€p 7 €Tijx, a benefactor; 
IHnlcuiicus Ettcri/eies), a iominon surname ainl 
title of honour (cf. Plato, f/o/y/. p. 500 C, and 
Stallb. (ul hiC.) iu Gwxik states, confen-ed at Athens 
by a public vote (l)em. p. 475), fin<i so notorious 
.IS to iMUss into a i>roveib (Luke xxii. *2.5). The title 
was borne by two of the Ptolemies, ITol. III., 
Euergett‘s I., *B.o. *247-2*22, and I’tol. VII., Eucr- 
gi'tes II., n.c. (17U) 14G-1 17. The Euergetes men- 
tioned iu the prologue to I’rdesiasticus has becMi 
identified with each of these, acconling to the dilfei-eut 
views taken of the history of the book. [Kcclk- 
aiASTiccs ; Jesus son ok Siracii.J ' [B. F. W.] 

EU'MENES TI. (Eb/JLivris), kingofPovgamus, 
succeeded his father Athdus 1., IbC. 197, from 
whom he inherited the faVour and alliance of the 
Kouians. In the war with Antiochus the Grent 
he rendered the most important ser^dees to the 
growing republic; and at the luittle of Magnesia 
(n.C. 190) commanded his contingent in peraou 
(Just. xxxi. 8, 5; App. St/r, 34). After jieace 
was made (n.C. 189) he repaired to Rome to claim 
the lewaixl of liis loyalty ; and the Senate cninfeived 
on him tho provinces of Mysia, Lydia, aiul Ionia 
(with some exceptions), Phrygia, Lycaouia, aial 
the Tlu'ncian Chei-soiuNe (App. S}/r. 44; Polyb.* 
A\ii. 7 ; Liv. xxxviii. 5G). His indueDce at Rome 
continued uninterrupted till the war with Perseus, 
with whom ho is said* to have entertained trejuson- 
ahle correspondence (^Liv. xxiv. 24, 25) ; and after 
the defeat of Perseus (B.C. 167) he was looked 
upon with suspicion which he vainly endetivoured to 
ri'tnove., The exact date of his death is not men- 
tioned, but it must have taken place in ii.c. 159. 

The large accession of territory which was 
granted to Eumenes from the foimer dominions of 
Antiochua is mentioned 1 Macc. viii. 8, but the 
present reeling of the Greek and Latin texts ofiera 
insuperable difficulties. ** The Romans gave him,” 
it is said, ” the country of hulia vmd Afcdta, and 
Lydia and parts of his (Antiophus) faiivst countries 
(airb rav koW. a^ToO).” Various con- 

jectures have been proposed to remove those obvious 
eiTors ; l)ut though it may be reasonably allowed 
that Mysia may have stood originally for Media 
('DD for no, Michaelis\ it is not equally easy to 
explain the origin of *Ik8<ic^k. It is 

• So Whiston, Joseph. Ant. x. 10, §2, note. 

*' The Jewish tradition is that Joseph was made a 
eunuch on his first introduction to Egypt ; and yet 
tho accusation of Potiphar’s wife, his marriage and 
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barely possible that *lv1iiK^v may have been sub- 
stituted for after MfiSiar was already 

established in the text. Other cxphiiiations ai'c 
given by Grimm, ^jcey. Ilandh, ad loo. ; Werns- 
dorf, T)g fide Libr. Macc. p. 50 ft’., but they have 
little plausibility, [B. F. W.] 

EU'NATAN (’EwordK, Alex. 'EXvaMv ; En- 
natjam^ 1 Esd. viii. 44. [Elnathan.] 

EUNI'CE (EvvIkti), mother of Timotbciis, 
2 Tim. i. 5 ; there spoken of as pisscsbing unfeigneil 
ftiith; and described In Acts xvi. 1, as a yvvii 
*lovbata vuTT-fi. [II. A. ) 

EUNUCH (D'TD ; tbi/ovxost dAaMax ; spado, 
variously rendered in the A.V. “ eunuch “officer/' 
Hind “ clutinberlain/* apparently as though the word 
intendwl a class of altcndauts who were not always 
mutihited).’* The origiiuil Hebrew word (root Arab. 

impotens esse ad rcncrcm, Gesen. s. v.) 
clearly implies tl)e incupacity which mutilation in- 
volves, and |K‘rhaps incluch's all the cl;te.ses men- 
tioned in Matt. xix. 1‘2, not signifying, sks tho 
Greek (ukoGxox, an office merely. The law, Dent, 
xxiii. 1 (comp. l.ev. xxii. 24), is repugnant to thus 
treiiting any Isiaclitc ; and Siimuel, when describing 
the arbitrary i)owei* of the future king (1 viii. 
15, marg.), mentions “ his eunuchs,” but cbes not 
•wiy that he would make “ their sons’* such, 'fhis, 
if we compare ‘2 K. xx. 18, Is. xxxix. 7, possibly 
implies that these pei-sons would be foreigner’s. It 
was a baihu'ous custom of the East thus to treat 
captives (Heiod. iii. 49, vi. 32), not only of tender 
age (when a non-de\ elojimeut of beard, and feminine 
mould of limbs aud modulation of voice ensues), but, 
it shouM auem, wlien pwt juilierty, which thcic 
occur*8 at an early age. Physiologicid considerations 
lead to the supjHisitioii that in the lq,l.ter case a 
remnant of animal feeling is left ; which may explain 
Kcclus. XX. 4, XXV. 20 (comp. Juv. vi. 366, and 
Mart. vi. 67 ; Philostr. A{)oll. Tyan, i. 37 ; Ter. 
Enn. iv. 3, 24), where a sexual function, though 
/Fruitless, is implied. Busbequius [Ep. iii. 12*2, 
Ox. 1 660) seems to a.sci ibe the absence or presence 
of this to the total or pirtial cJiaractcr of the 
mutilation ; but modern surgery would rather aasign 
the earlier or later perloil of the op’ration as tho 
mil explanation. It is total among modern Turks 
(Tournefort, ii. 8, 9, 10, ed. Par. 1717, taiiles d 
ficnr de ventre') ; a preaiution arising from mix«Ml 
ignorance and jealousy. The “ officer” Potiphar 
(Gen. xxxvii. 36, xxxix. 1, marg. “ eunuch”) was 
an Egyjitian, was married, aud was the “captain 
of the guard and in the Assyrian monuments an 
eunuch often np|)ears, sometinics armed, luid in a 
rvai'like capwity, or as .a scribe, noting the number 
of heads and amount of spoil, as receiving the pri- 
soner’s, and even as officiating in religious ceie- 
inonies (Layai’d, Nineveh, ii. 324-6^ 334). A bloated 
beardless face and double chin is there their con- 
ventional tyire. Chardin {^Voyages en Perse, ii. 
283, cd. Amslei'd. 1711) speaks of eunuchs having 
a harem of their own. If Potipluir hiul become 
such by op’ration for disease, by accident, or even 
by malice, such a inaiTiage seems, thcicfore, accord- 
ing to Eostci^i notions, supp)sable.i> (See Grotius 
on Dcut. xxiii. 1 ; comp. Burckhault, Trav. in Arab, 

the birth of his children, are related subsequently 
without any explanation. Sec Targnm Pseudojon. 

I on Gen. xxxix. 1, xli. 50, and tho details given at 
xxxix. 13. 
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i. 290.) Nor is it wholly rcpupinnt to that Iwir- 
Ikuous social stmidanl to think that the prospect 
of rank, honour, and loyal confldonce, might even 
induce parents to thus treat thoir children at a later 
age, if they showed an aptness for such preferment. 
The characteristics ns regau-da beard, voice, &c., 
might then pej'haps be modified, or might gradually 
follow. The Poti-phernh of Gen. xli. 50, whose 
daughter Joseph married, was “ priest of On,” and 
no doubt a dirterent person. , 

The origination of the practirc is nsci'ibed to 
i^emiramis (Amm. Narcell. xiv. 0), and is no doubt 
as earlyy or nearly so, as Eastern despotism itself. 
Their incapacity, as in the case of mutes, is the 
ground of raliance np>n thorn (Clarke’s ^avels^ 
pjirt ii. §1, 13 ; Busheq. Kp. i. p. 33). By reiis(^ 
of the mysterious distance at wln'ch the sorerei^ 
sought to keep his subjects (Herad. i. 99, comp. Ksth. 
iv. 11), and of the malignant jealousy fosteicd by 
the debased relation of the sexes, such wretches, 
detached from social interests and hopes of issue 
(especially when, ns commonly, and as amongst the 
Jews, foieigneia'', the natural slaves of either sex 
(Esth. iv. 5), and having no piospect in rebellion 
save the change of mast ere, weic the fittest props 
of a government resting on a scn'ilc relation, the 
most complete 6pyava ^fiyf/uxa of its despotism or 
its iustipthe surest (Imt see Esth. ii. 21) guardians 
(Xenoph. C>/rop. vii. 5, §15; Herod, viii. 1().>) of 
the monarch’s pereon, and the sole confidential wit- 
nesses of his ungiianlcd or und{i;iiificd moments. 
Ifenfle they have in all ages ficqucntly risen to high 
olMeea of trust. Thus the “ chief”® of the oup- 
Ix^jirere and of the cooks of Pharaoh wuio eunuchs, 
iis being near his person, though their inferior agents 
nctnl not have be«m so (Gen. xl. 1). The complete 
assimilation of the kingdom of Israel, nivl latterly ^ 
of Judah, to the neighbouring models of despolLstn, 
is traceable- in the rank and prominence of eunuchs 
(2 FC. viii. 6, i.x. 32, >\iii. 1 1 , xxv. 19 ; Js. Ivi. 3, 4 ; 
Jer. xxii. 2, xxxiv. 19, xxxviii. 7, xli. 1(J, lii. 25). 
They mostly appar in one of two relations, cither 
military jw “ set ovei the men of war,” great<»r 
trustworthiness po.ssibly counterbalancing inferior* 
courage and military vigour, or associafcnl, as we 
mostly recognise them, with wonu*ii and chiUlran. 
We find the Assyiian Kab-S.iri.s, or chief eunuch 
(2 K. xviii. 17), employed together with other high 
olllcials as ambassador. Similarly, in the det.ail.s of 
the tia\els of .m emba.ssy sent by the Duke of 
Holstein (p. 130), we find a eunuch nuMttioiKHl as 
sent on occasion of a .sbitc-maiTiage to negotiate, 
and of another (p. 273) who was the Mehctery or 
chambeilain of Shah Alihas, who w.^-s always near 
his prson,and had his ear (comp. Chardin, iii. 37), 
and of another,, originally a Georgian prisoner, 
who olBoiated as supreme judge. Fiyer {^Travels 
m Tndifi and Persia^ 1098) and Chardin (il. 
283) describe tliem as being the base and I'eady 
tools of licentiousness, as tyrannical in humonr, 
and prtinacious in the authority which they exer^ 
cise; Clarke (Travels in Europe, kc,, part ii. §1, 
p. 22), as eluded and ridiculed by those whom it 
is their oflice to guard. A great number of 'them 

® Wilkinson (Anc. Egypt, ii* 61) denies the use of 
eunuchs in Egypt. Herodotus, indeed (ii. $2], con- 
firms his statement as regards Egyptian monogamy ; 
but if this as a rule applied to the kings, they 
seemed at any rate to have allowed themselves 
concubines (ib. 181). From the general beardless 
character of Egyptian heads It is not easy to pro- 
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accompny the Shah and his Iddies when hunting, 
and no one is allowed, on pain of death, to come 
within two leagues of the field, unless the king 
sends an eunuch for him. So eunuchs run before 
the closed arabahs of the sultanas when abroad, cry- 
ing out to all to keep at a distance. This illustrates 
Esth. i. 10. 12, 15, 16, ii. 3, 8, 14. The moral 
tendency of this Scid condition is well known to be 
the repression of dburage, gentleness, shame, and 
remorse, the develojanent of* malice, and often of 
melancholy, and a dispsition to suicide. The fa- 
vourable description of them in Xenophon (^. c.) is 
overcharged, or at least is not coniiimed by modem 
observation. They arc not more liable to diseiuie 
than others, unless of such ns often follows the foul 
vices of which they are the tools. The opratioii 
itself, especially in infancy, is not more dangerous 
than an onlinary amputation. Chardin (ii. 285) 
says that, only one in four sun'ives; and Clot Iky, 
chief pliyhiciaii of the Pasha, states th.-it two-thirds 
die. Buickhardf, therefore (Nnh. 329), is mis- 
taken, when he says that the opiation is only fatal 
in about two out of .a huuthed csi'-es. 

It is probable that Daniel and his eomiKinicais 
were thus treated, in fulfilment of 2 K. xx. 17, 18 ; 
Is. xxxix. 7 ; comp. Dan. i. 3, 7. The court of 
IIcrtMl of course had its eunuchs (Joseph. Anl, 
xvi. 8, §1, XV. 7, §1), as had ako that of Queen 
! (\aiidace (Acts viii. 27 ). Michaelis (ii. 1 80) regards 
them as the proper consequence of the p oss poly- 
gamy of the East, although his further remark that 
they tend to balance the sexual disprity which 
.such moiiojioly of women causes is less just, since 
the countries desjHiiled of their w'omeu for the one 
puipsc are not commonly tho.so which furnish m.ale 
childien for the other. 

• In the three c'lasses mentioned in Matt. xix. 12 
the firet is to be rankcil w ith other examples of 
defective organisation, the last, if taken literally, as 
it is siiid to liave been personally exeniplifietl in 
Oiigea.(Eu.seb. EvcL I/ist, vi. 8), is an in.stancc of 
liiiinaii ways and means of ascetic devotion lieing 
valued by the Jews al>ove leveiiled precept (sec 
Schdttgoii, JIur. Heb. i. 159). But a figurative 
sense of wvovxos (comp. I Cor. vii. 32, 34) is also 
jNissible. 

In the A. V. of Esther the woi-d “ chairiherlain *' 
(mnrg. “eunuch”) is the con.stant rendering of 
D^'ID ; and as the word also occurs in Acts xii. 20 
auii Horn. xvi. 23, where the original expressions 
are very dilfereiit, some caution is roquiicil. In 
Acts xii. 20 rhv M rov Koiruyos rov fiaariAfwv 
may mean a “ chambeilain” ;increly. Such were 
persons of public influence, ns we learn from a Greek 
iiiscTiption, prcscrvc<l in Wnl|x le’s Turkey (ii. 559), 
in honour ot P. Aelius Alcibiades, “ chamberlain of 
the emperor” Koirwvos SejS.), the epithets in 
which exactly suggest the kind of patronage ex- 
pressed. In Rom. xvi. 23 the word iwirponos 
is the one commonly rendered “ steward ” (e. g. 
Matt. XX. 8 ; Luke viii. 3), and means the one to 
whom the care of the city was coiiimittcd. For 
further information, Salden, Otia Theol, de En~ 
nuchis, may be consulted. [H. H.] 


noiince whether any eunuchs appear in the sculp- 
tures or not. 

^ 2 Chr. xxviii. 1, is remarkable as ascribing 
eunuchs to the period of David, nor ban it be doubted 
that Solomon's polygamy made them a necessary 
consequence ; '^but in the state they do not seem to 
have played an important part at this period. 
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EUO'DIAS (Ei«5^a), a Christian wonmn at 
Philippi (Phil, iv, 2). I'he name however is cor- 
ivctly Eiiodia, that bfin^ the norAinative aohc 
of EicoSiay. 'fhe two persons whom St. Paul 
there wishas to bring into accordance am both 
women, rofeiTed to in the following verse by airrois 
and alrivfs, [H. A.] 

EUPIIRA'TES (n'JS ; EiKppdrris ; Euphrates) 
is piobably a woi-d of Avian origin, the initial ele- 
ment being ’ m, which is in Sansciit in Zend /tu, 
anil in (lieek *11; and theseamd element bi‘ing/r/t, 
the particle of abundance. The Euplnates is thus 
“ the gooil and abounding river.” It is not impi*o- 
hable that in common parlance the name was s<M>n 
sh.ortened to its mo<lern form of Frdt, which is 
almost exactly what the IIel)rcw literation expresses. 
But it IS most frequently denoted in the Bible by 
the tenn "inSH, han-iKtktr, i. e. “ the river,” the 
liver of Asia, in grand contiast to the shortlived 
tonvnts of Palestine. (For a list of the occurrences 
of this tenn, see Stanley, S. <J‘ i‘. A])p. §34.) 

'fhe Euphrates is the hugest, the longest, and 
by far the most important of the rivers of VVcsti‘rn 
Asia. It rises fi-om two chief sources in the Ar- 
menian inoiiiiliiins, one of tliom at Doinlif milci^ 
N.E. of Erzeroum, and little more than a degree 
fiom the Black Sea; the other on the northern 
slope of the mountain range called Ala^Taifhy near 
the village of Dufailin, and not far from Mount 
Aiaiat. The former, or Northern Euphrates, luus 
the name Fmt fmni the fh*st, but is known also as 
the Kant~t^H (Black Itiver) ; the latter, orSouthein 
Euphrates, is not called the Fiat h\ii the 31 nrad 
(%d. yet it is in leality the main river. Both 
hranehes ilow at first towanls the west or south-xvest, 
jiassing through the wildest mouiitain-dislrieis of 
Armenia ; they meet at Kcbban-Matfen, neaily in 
long. E. fiom (Ireeiiwieh, having run respect- 
ively 400 and 270 miles. Ileie the stream foimed 
by their combiinHl waters is 120 yards wide, rajiid, 
ami \ ery deep ; it now flows nearly southwartl, but 
in a tortuous coin ms foieing a way through the 
nmges of Taurus and anti-Taurus, suul still seeming 
as if it would empty itself into l.lie Meditemmean ; 
but prevented from so doing by the l(Higitudinal 
ranges of Ainanus and l.ebanon, wdiieli here run 
])aiaJlel to tlio Syrian coast, and at no great dis- 
tance from it ; the river at last desists fiom its en- 
ileavoiir, and in about bit. 30° turns towards the 
south-east, and proceeds in this dii’cctiou for above 
looo miles to its embouchiii’e in the Pcisiaii (lulf. 
'I’he last part of its course, from Jltt downwards, 
is through a low, -lllat, and alluvial plain, over 
which it has a tendency to spread and stagnate; 
above J/itf and fiom thence to Sumeisat (Samo- 
sata), the country along its banks is for the most 
part open but hilly ; north of Sumeisatt the stream 
runs in a narrow valley among high mountains, 
.and is intcmipted by numci'ous rapids. The entire 
couj-se is calculated at 1780 miles, nearly G.jOmorc 
than that of the Tigris, and only 200 short of that 
of the Indus ; and of this distance more tlian two- 
thirds (1200 miles) is navigable for boats, and 
even, as tho expedition of Col. Chesney provro, for 
small steamers. The width of tho river is gifate^t 
at the distance of 700 or 800 miles its mouth 
~that is to say, from its junction with the AVnt- 
war to the village of Wenti, It thero averages 
400 yarA«, while lower down, from Wet'di to 
Eamlunt it coutimially decreases, until at the last 
named pliu'c its width is not moro than 120 yards, 
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its deptli having at the same time diminished from 
an average of 18 to one of 12 feet. The causes of 
this singular phenomenon are tlie entire lack of 
tributaries below the Khnboiu', and the employ- 
meut of the water in irrigation. The river has also 
in this put of its course the tendency already 
noted, to run off and waste itself in vast marshes, 
which every year more and more cover the alluvial 
tract west and south of the sti^m. From tliis 
cause its lower course is continually varying, and 
it is douhU'd whether at present, except in the 
season of the inundaiion, any pirtioii of the Eu- 
phrates water is poured into the Skit-eUArah, 

The .animal inundation of the Euphrates is causwl 
by the melting of the snows in the Armenian high- 
lands. It occurs in the month of May. The rise 
of the Tigris is earlier, since it drains the southern 
flank of the great Armenian chain, 'fhe Tigris 
scarcely ever overflows [HiddkkkiJ, but the Eu- 
phrates inundates large tracts on l^th bides of its 
coum* 1‘iom Hit downwards. The great hydraulic 
works .ascribed to Nehuchadne/zar (Ahyilen. Fr. 8) 
had fot their gioat object to control the inunda- 
tion by turning the waters through ‘sluices into 
‘an.als, preiiareil for them, and distributing them in 
clnmneb over a wide extent of country. 

The Eupli tail's h:us at all times been of some im- 
|)ortnnco .as furni'shing a line of traflic between the 
East and the West. Herodotus s]>e:iks of persons, pro- 
bably merchants, using it regularly on their passage 
fioin the Meilitejaimean to Babylon (Her. i. 185). 
He .also describes the Imats which were in usAqwu 
the stream (i, 104)— and mentions that their priii- 
cipvl freight was wine, xvliieh he seems to have 
thought was fuiiiisheil by Armenia. It was, how- 
ever, moro probably Syrian, as Armenia is too cold 
for the vine. Boats such as ho describes, of wicker 
work, and coated with bitumen, or sometimes co- 
vered with skins, still abound on the river. Aleio- 
aiuler appears to have hi-ought to Babylon by the 
Euphrates loute vessels of some considerable size, 
which he had had made in Cypnis and Phoenicia. 
They were so constructecl tliat they could take to 
pieces, and werc thus canned piecemeal to Thap 
sicus, where they w'erc put together and launched 
(Arlstuhiil. ap. Strab. xvi. 1, §11). The disid- 
vautage of the route w^as the dilliciilty of conveying 
retiiin cargoes against the ciurent. Accoi-ding to 
Herodotus the butts W'hidi descendi'il the river 
were broken to pieces and sold at Babylon, and the 
owuera returned on loot to Armenia, taking with 
them only the skins (i. Ifl4). Aristobiilins how- 
ever related (ap. Strab xvi. 3, §:i) tliat the (ler- 
rhaeaiis ascended the river in their rafts not only to 
Babylon, hut to 'fhapwicus, whence they carried 
their wares on foot in all dirix'tions. The spii'cs 
.and other protliicts of Arabia formed their principal 
merchandize. On the whole tliere arc sufficient 
grounds for believing that throughout tho Babylo- 
nian and Perainn periods this route was made use 
of by the nicrchauts of various nations, and that by 
it the east and west continually intercliangwl their 
most important products. (See Layai'd’s Nineveh 
and liiibtilonf pp. 536-7.) 

The Euphrates is first mentioned in Scripture as 
one of the four rivere of Eden (Hen. ii. 14). Its 
celebrity is there sulKciently indicated by the ab- 
sence of any explanatory phrase, such as accom- 
pinies the names of the otlicr streams. We next 
hear of it in the covenant made with Abraham 
(den. XV. 18), where the whole Country from “tho 
great river, the river Euphrates ” to the river of 
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Egypt is promisoil to tho ohoson race. In Heu- 
terononiy and .loshun wc find that this proniiso was 
borne in mind at tliu time of the settlement in Canaan 
(Dent. i. 7 ; xi. 24 ; Johli. i. 4);* nud from an im- 
portant jxussage in the first Ihwk of Chronicle it 
appeal's that tlie tiibe of Keiibi.<n did actually extend 
itself to tho Euphrates in the times anterior to Saul 
(I (Jhr. V. 9). Here they rauie in contact with 
tiie Hagaiites, who appear upon tile middle Ku- 
phiates in the Assyrian inscriptions of the later 
empire. It is David, however, who seems for tho 
tii'st time to have entered Cn the full enjoyment of 
the promise, by the xietoiies which he gained ‘over 
iiadadozer, king of Zobah, and his allies, tin* Sy- 
rians of Damascus (2 Sam. viii. 3-8; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 3). The object of his expedition was “to 
i-ecover his border,*' and “ to stnblisli his dominion 
hy the liver Euphrates;’* and in tliH object he ap-, 
pi'ni's to have been altogether successful ; ill so mu^ 
that Solomon, his son, who was not :t man of war, 
/)ut only inhciited his lather's doiiiitiioii,>4, is said to 
have “leigiied over all kingihnns fiom the river 
(i. e, the Euphrates) unto tho land of the Philis- 
tines and unto the bonier of Egypt” (I K. iv. 21 ; 
corafrare 2 Chr. ix. 26). Thus during the reigns 
of L^vid and Solomon the dotniiiioii of Israel ac- 
tually attained to the full extent both ways of the 
oiiginal promise, the Euplirates forming the boun- 
ilary of their empire to the noiili-cast, and the river 
of Egypt {torrens Actiypii') to the soutlv>west. 
'fhia widl-spread dominion w;w lost upon the dis- 
Vuptiin of the ompiie under Kehoboani; and no 
nioie is heard in Scripture of the Euphniti^ until 
the expedition of Necho against the Ikibyloiiians 
in the reign of 5osiuh. The “ Great Hi ver** had 
inoanwhiic served for some time as a boiindiuy be- 
tween Assyria and the country of the liiitites (sec 
Assyria), but had been repeatedly crosstnl by tlie 
aiinies of the Ninevitc kings, who giaduiilly esta- 
blished tlieir sway over the countries upon its right 
bank. The crossing of the river was always dilll- 
eiilt; and at the point where certain natuial faci- 
lities fixed the ordinaiy passjige, the strong foit of 
Cai'chemish luul been built, probiibly in very e.iily 
times, to (aminiand the {lositioii. [CAUCin:*Misii.] 
Hence, when jS’e<'lio determined t<i attempt the jier- 
maiient conquest of Syiia, his march was ilirtH*tc*d 
ii|K»u “ Carchciiiish by Euplimfes** ('2 tlhr. xxxv. 
20), whiih he cJiptured and thus extending 
tlie dominion of Egypt to the Euphrates, and ic- 
newjng tlie old glories of the Itiimes-Hido kings. 
His •triumph, however, was short-lived. Three 
yeais afterwaids the Babylonians — whq had iuho- 
ritc(l the Assyrian dominion in these parts^made 
an expediflou under Ecbuchndnezziu: against Necho, 
<Iefeatednis aimy, “which was by the river Eu- 
phiate.H in Caichemish'* (Jer. xlvi. 2), and reco- 
vered all Syria and Palestine. Then " the king of 
Egypt came no more out of his laud, for tlie king 
of Babylon had taken fnim ^hc river of Egypt unto 
the river Euphrates all that peitained to the king 
of Egypt” (3 K. xxiv. 7). 

These are the chief events which Scripture dis- 
tinctly connects with the “Great Uiver*” It is 
probably included among the “ rivers of Babylon,” 
by the side of which the Jewish captives ** remem- 
bered Zion” and “wept” (Ps. cxxxvii. 1) ; and no 
doubt is glanced at in the threats of Jeremiah 
against the Chuldaean “ waters ” and “ springs,” 
upon which there is to be a “ drought,” that shall 
“dry them up (Jer. 1. 38 ; li. 26). The fulfil- 
ment of thc'sc pro)>h<*cies has teen noticed under the 
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head of Chaluaea. The liver still brings dew'll 
as much w'ater ns of old, hut the pmnous element 
is wasted by the neglect of man ; tho various watei- 
courses along whioh it was in former times con- 
veyed ai'e dry ; the main cluiiinel has shrunk ; and 
tiic water staguates in uiiw^iolesoine marshes. 

It is I'cmarkable that Scripture contains no dear 
and distinct rcfereuce to tliat striking occiu^ioii, 
when, accoiding to profane historians (Herod, i. 
191 ; Xeii. C'l/rqp. vil. 6), the Euphrates was turiKai 
agaiaat its mistress, and used to the ruin of 

Babylon. The brevity of Daniel (v. 30-31) is jier- 
haps sufTlcicnt to account for his silence on the 
]K)iiit ; but it might have been lucjMH'ted iVoiii the 
fulness of Jeremiah (chs. 1. and li.) that so remaik- 
ablc a feature of the siege would not have escaped 
mention. Wo must, however, remember, in tlie 
first place, that a clear prophdy may have beiii 
purposely withheld, in onler that the ikihyloiiiaiis 
‘might not be put upon their guoid. And secondly, 
we may notice, that there docs seem to be at least 
one reftaence to the ciivuinstanee, though it Is 
covert, as it was necessary that it should be. In 
imniet.li:iiecoQj,niii‘tion with tho passage whii h nio'-t 
clearly d^'clares the taking of the city hy a sin prise 
is found an expression, which reads vory ohscairely 
in our vei-sioii — “the passages aie stoppwl” (Jer. 
li. 32). Here the Hebrew tcmi used (nnSJD) 
applies most properly to “fords or feiries over 
rivei*s” (comp. Judg. iii. 28); and the whole fuis- 
sage may best be translated, “ the ferries arc seized *’ 
or “ occupied ;” which agrees very well with the 
enti-anco of the Peiwans hy the river, and with the 
ordinary mode oftiansit m tho place, where tlicic 
was but one bridge (Heiod. i. 186). 

(See, for a general account of the Euphrates, 
Col. Chesney’s Euphrates Ejcpcdttiuny vol. i. ; and 
for the lower course of the stream, compare Lottus's 
Ckaldaea and Susiana, See also Ibiwlinson's J/aro- 
dotiiSf vol. i. Essay ix., and Layard’s Eineveh and 
Babylon^ chs. xxi. and xxii.) [G. K.] 

EUPOI/EMUS (EuirJXc/aoy'), the “ son of 
John, the sou of Arco.s** ('Akkc^x ; cf. Neh. iii. 
4, 21, &c.), one of the envoys sent to Rome hy 
Jmlas Maccabaeus, cir. B.c. 161 (1 Macc. viii. 17 ; 
2 Macc. iv. 1 1 ; Joseph. Ant. xii. 10, §6). He has 
b(>eii identified with the histoi iaii of the same name 
(Euseb. Praep, Er. ix. 17 ft’.); hut it is hy no 
means clear thajt tlie historian was of Jewish de- 
scent (Joseph, c. Ap. i. 23 ; yet cf. Hieroii. de I ir. 
Tilnstr. 38). [B. F. W.] 

EUROC'IjYDON (EvpMXi(8»v\ the name 
given (Acts xx\ ii. 14) to the j^e of wind, which oft’, 
the 8outh coast of Crete seiz^ the ship in which 
Paul was ultimately wiccketl on the coast of 
Malta. The ciivumstances of this gale ai e describixi 
with much jxuticulaiity; and they admit of 
abundant illustration i'rom the experience of mo- 
dern seamen in the Levant. In the Hi'st place it 
came down from thd island (war* ai/r^x), and 
therefore mu.st have blown, moie or less, from the 
Noilhwaid, since the ship was sailing along the 
South const, not far fioin Mount Ida, and on tho 
way Tioni Faik-Havens towai'd Phoknice. So 
Captain Spratt, U.N., after leaving Fair-Havens 
with a lightibutheily wuid, fell in with “a sBoiig 
nortlierly breeze, blowing direct from Mount Ida ” 
(Smith, Voy. and Shipwreck of 8t. Paul, 1 856, p]>. 
97, 245). Next, ihe wind is described as being like 
a typhoon or whirlwind (rv^wriieJx, A, V. “tem- 
ificstuous”) ; and the same authority sjieaks of 
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such gales in the Levant its, being gcnemliy **acuom* 
(Hiiiied by ten*Jlic gusts and M^ualls from tlio!»e 
high niouiitiins ” ( TAfe and Epistles of 8t. Pavl^ 
1856, ii. 401). It is also observable tliat the 
chuiigo of wind in the voyage • before us (xxvii. 
Id, 14) is exactly what might have been expected; 
for Ca}>t:iin J. Slewai't, U.K., observes, in his 
ivmiuks on the Archi])clago,that "‘it is always safe 
to anchor under tlie lee of an island witli a northeily 
wind, as it dies away gradually, but it would tie 
<'\trenioly dangerous with southerly winds, as they 
jdmost invariably shift to a violent uorthaly wind 
(I\udy*s Snilintf Oirectory, pt. ii. p. 61). The 
long duiation of the gale (“ the fourteenth night,*' 
‘J7), the overclouded 'state of the sky (“neither 
sun aor stai*s appeai’ing,** 20), and even the 
neavy rain which concluded the storm (rhy verhy, 
xxviii. 2) could easily be matclied witli parallel 
instances in modem times ( k(>c Voy. and ti/iip» 
wrecks p. 144; Life and Epp. p. 412)i^ We 
have seen that tiic wind was more or less northerly, 
'fne context gives us full materials for determine 
ing its diieetion with gre.'it exactitude. The vessel 
was driven fioni the cojist of Crete to ('LAUDA 
(wvii. 16), iuid n])pi'eheiision was felt that she 
would be driven into the Afrit^aii Syitis (v. 17). 
Combining these two circumstanees with the fiict 
that she was less tlian half way fixim Fair-Havens 
to riioeniee when the stomi began (v. 14), we 
;:onie to the eonclusion that it came from the N.E. 
or M.N.E. This is quite in hariiiony with the 
natural sense of EvpasiXup {Euroaquilo, Viilg.), 
which is reganlevl as the true i eading by Bentley, 
and is found in some of the best MSS. ; but we are 
disposed to adhere to the Iteceived Text, inoix* espe- 
cially as it is the more diflicult reading, and the phrase 
uschI by St. l.uke {6 KdKo^ptvos EvpoK\6^uv) seems 
to point to some pcculiai* wui-d in use among the 
sailois. Dean Alford thinks that the true name of 
the wind was e&pa«c^Aaiv,'but that the Greek sailora, | 
not uudcrataiiding the Latin tei'minatioii, corrupted 
tlic woid into thpoKXvZav, and tliat so St. Luke wiote 
It. [Winds.] [J. S. IL] 

EU'TYOllUS (Etfrvxoj), a youth at Tioas 
( Acts XX. 9), who sitting in a window, mid having 
fallen asleep while St. Paul was discoursing far into 
the night, tell from the tliii’d story, and lieing token 
up dead, was miraculously restoi'ed to life by the 
Apostle, llie plain statement, vcKpdx, and 
the proceeding of St. Paul wdth the botly (cf. 2 Kf 
iv. 54), forbid us for a moment to cnteriniii the view 
of De Wette, Meyer and Olshausen, who suppose 
that miimation was merely suspended. [H. A.] 

EVANGELIST. The constitution of the 
Aj)astolic Church included an oi-d^* or body of 
men known as Evangelists. The absence of any 
defoiled account of the brgimisation and practice 
working of the Chuirh of the firat century leaves 
MS in some uncertainty os to their functions and 
IKisitioiw. The meaning of the name, “ The pub- 
hshera of glail tidings," seems common to the work 
of the Christian ministry generally, vet in Eph. 
iv. 11 the eua77eAurTal appear on tiie one hand 
after the &ir4<rroXoi and irpi^sprai) on the other 
before the Trolptuts md ZiidcKaXoi. Assuming 
that the Apostles here, whether limited to the 
Twelve or not, are those who were looked on as 
the special delegates and representatives of Christ, 
And therefore higher than all othera in their 
authority, and that the Prophets were men spaking 
under 'the immediate impulse of tlie Spirit woi'ds 
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' that wcie mighty in their eflects on men's hearts 
and oonscieuces, it would follow that the K\aiige- 
listsdiad a function subuitlinate to theirs, yet tnoie 
conspicuous, and so far higher than that of the 
Pastors who watched over a chureh that had been 
founded, and of the Teachera who canied on the 
work of ' systematic instruction. This passage 
accordingly would lead us to think of them as 
standing between the two other groups — sent forth 
as missionary pieachers of the Gospl by the firat, 
and as such prepaiing the way for the labouis of 
the Se(‘ond. The same inference would seem to 
follow the occuirance of tlie word as applied to 
Philip in Acts xxi. 8. He had been one of those 
who bad gone everywhere, tvaYYfKi^6p€yoi rbv 
K&yov (Acts viii, 4), now in one city, now in 
another (viii, 40); but he has not the pwer 
or autliority of an A{xistlc, does not s^nsik as a 
prophet himself, though the gift of prophecy 
belongs to his four danghteis (xxi. 9), excix-ises 
apparently no pastoial siiprintcndcnce over miy 
jiortiou of the tlock. The omission of Evange- 
lists in the list of 1 Cor. xii. may be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis that the nature of 8t. 
Paul's argument led him there to speak of the 
settled organisation of a given local I'hurch, which 
of 60111*86 prosupjiosed the work of the missionary 
peacher as already accomplished, while the train of 
thought in Eph. iv. 1 1 brought before*his mind all 
who were in any way instrumental in building up 
the Church univei'bal. It follows fiom whav has 
been said that the calling of the Evangelist is ex- 
pressed by the woiyI Ki)p{t(reeiy rather than Si8ci- 
(Txrciv, or vapoKoXtiy ; it is the preclaination of 
the glnd-tidings to those who liave not known them, 
rather tlian the instruction and 'pistoral 001*6 of 
those who have believed and been baptised. And 
this is also what we gather from 2 Tim. iv. 2, 5. 

[ Timotheus is “ to p*each the woid ; " in doing this 
I he is to fulfil “the work of an Evangelist." It fob 
lox'^s also that the name denot&s a work rather than 
an order. The Evangelist might or might not be 
a BishopElder or a Deacon. The Afxistles, so far 
as they evangelized (Acts viii. 25, xiv. 7 ; 1 Cor. 
i. 17), might claim the title, though theie were 
many evangelists who weic not Apstles. The 
brother, “ whose pnuse wits in the Gospl ” (2 Cor. 
viii. f8), may be looked on as one of St. Paul's 
ooinpniotis in this work, and known probably by 
the same name. In this, its in other piiits^n- 
iiertod with the organisation of the Church ii^he 
Apstolic age, but little infoimatiun is to be gnineil 
from kiter writcra. 'flie' name was no longer ex- 
plained by the pieseiice ot those to wh|||[i it had 
been specially ajiplieil, an<l came to be variously 
interjneted. Theodoret (on Eph. iv, 11) describes 
the Evjuigelists (as they have lieeii doscriW above) 
as travelling missionaries. Cliiysostoin, as men 
who preached the Gospl pii irepnoyres vturraxot. 
The account given by Eusebius (//. E. iii. 57), 
though somewhat rhetorical and vague, gives piv- 
minence to the idea of itinerant missionary preaching. 
Men “do the work of Evangelists,* leaving tlieir 
homes to pi-oclaim Clirist, and deliver the written 
Gospls to those who were ignoriuit of the faith.” 
The last clause of this description indicates a change 
in the work, which before long affected the mean- 
ing of the name. If the Gospl was a written 
bmk, and the otlicc of the Evangelists was to read 
or distribute it, tlien the writer of such books 
were kot* i^oxfty THE Evangelists. It is thus 
accordingly that Eusebius (/. c.) speaks of them^ 
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though the old meaning of the word (os in E, 
V. 10, whei-e he applies it to Panta^us) is not 
forgotten by him. Soon this inciuiiiig so over- 
shadowed the old that Occumenius (Estius on Eph. 
iv. 11) lias no other notion of the Evangelists 
than as those who have written a Gospel (conip. 
Harless on Eph. iv. 1 1). Augustine, though com- 
monly using the wonl in this sense, at times 
ininnbers its earlier signification {Serm, xeix. and 
cclxvi.). Ambrosianus (Estius, /. c.') identities 
them w'Uh Deacons. In later liturgical language 
the work was applied to the reader of the Gospel 
for the day. (Co^ip. Neauder, Fflunx. n. Lcit, iii. 
o ; Hooker, E. l\ Bk. Ixxviii. 7, 9.) [K. H. P.] 

EVE (n-jn, i. e. Chavvahf LXX. in Gen. iii. 20, 
Zw^i elsewhere ESa ; Jloi'ft), the name given in 
Scripture to the first woman. It is simply a feminine 
form of the adjective 'n, Ih'ing, alicc, which more 
commonly makes n*n ; or it may be rcgaidetl as a 
variation of the noun n^Hi which means life. The 
account of Eve’s creation is found at Gen. ii. 21, 
22. Upon the failure of a compuiioti suitable 
for Adam among the cresvtures which were 
bi ought to him to be named, the Loid God uiused 
a deep sleep to fall upon him, and took one of his 
rihs fmm him, which he fashioned into a womiui, 
and broiigl^ her to' the man. Various expla- 
nations of this nairative have been ufleied. Per- 
haps that which wo are chiefly intended to letun 
fi-um it is the foundation upon which the union 
between man and wife is built, viz. identity of 
nature and oneness of origin. 

'fhrough the subtlety of the sei’pent, Eve was be- 
guileil into aviolation of the one commandment which 
had been imposed u[M)n her and Adam, 8he took 
of the fruit of the forbidden tree and gave it her 
husband C(^lmp. 2 ('oi. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 13, 14). 
fAoAM]. The different aspects under wbidi Eve 
regiii-ded her mission as a mother are seen in the 
names of her sons. At the biith of the first .she 
s;iid “ I have gotten a man from the I.orcl,” or 
perhaps, ** I have gotten a man, even the Lord,” 
mistaking him for the Kedcemcr. When the 
second was born, finding her hopes frustmted, she 
named him Abel, or vanity. When his brother hail 
slain him, and she again haie a son, she called his 
name Seth, and the joy of a mother seemed fo out- 
weigh the sense of the v.*iuity of life; “ Por God,” 
sai^she, “ hath appointed me another seed instead 
of MDel, for Cain slew him.” 'fhe Scripture account 
of F]ve closes with the birih of Seth. [S. L.] 

E'VI^'IK; Eul; EU, Hevaeus\ one of the 
live kiiif^or princes of Midian, slain by the Israelites 
in the war after the matter of Baal-peor, and whose 
lands 'were afterwards allotted to Keuben (Niim. 
x\xi. 8 ; Josh. xiil. 21). [MiDiAN.] [E. S. P.] 

E'VIL-MER'ODACH S'lN ; EdioA- 

fiapta^K, Ov\(UfiaSdx9p j Ahyden. ’Afu\ftapo6~ 
Bokos ; Beros. EittiAfuipdJllovxos ; Enilmerodach), 
acooi-ding to Berosus and Abydenus, was the sou 
and successor of Nebuchadnezzar. We learn from 
the second book of Kings (2 K. xxv. 27) and 
from Jeremiah (Jer. Iii. 31), that in tlic first 
year of his reign this king h^ compassion ii|mn 
his fkthePs enemy, Jehoiachin, and released him 
from prison where he had languished for tliirty- 
seven years, ** spake kindly to hm,” and gave him 
a portion at his table for the rest of his life. He 
reigned but a short time having ascended the tlirone 
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on the death of Nebucluidnezzar in B.C. 561, and 
being himself succeeded by Neriglissar in B.C. 559. 
(See the Canon of Ptolemy; given under Babylon.) 
He thus appears to have reigned but two years, 
which is the time a.ssigned to him by .abydenus (BV. 

9) and Berosiis (B'r. 14). At the end of this brief 
space Evil-Mei*o^h was murdered by Neriglissar 
[Nebgal-sii arkzek] — a Babylonian noble niai ried 
to his sister — ^who then seized the crown. Ac- 
coi-ding to Borosus, Blvil-Mcrodach provoked his 
fate by lawless government and intemperance. 
Perhaps the dejKU'ture from the policy of his father, 
and the substitution of mild for severe measures, 
may have been vievrcil in this light. [G. K.J 

EXECUTIONER (HSID ; tnrtKovXdrap). 
The Hebrew tabbiu h describes in the first iiLstiuice 
the olllce of executioner, and, secondarily, the genc- 
j ral duties of the body-guard of a monaich. I'hiis 
Potipliar was “ captain of the executioners ” (Gen. 
xxxvii. 3fi ; see margin), and had his olficial resi- 
dence at the public gaol (Gen. xl. 3). Nebuzarad.'ui 
(2 K. xxv. 8; Jer. xxxix. 9) and Arioch (D<in. ii. 
14) held the same office. That the “ captain of 
the gmard” himself occasionally perforniwl the duty 
of an executioner appai-s from 1 K. ii. 25, 34. 
Nevertheless the post was one of high dignity, and 
something Is^yond the present position of the zdfnt * 
of modem Egypt (comp. Lane, i. 103), with whicli 
Wilkinson (ii. 45) comp:u‘es it. It is still not un- 
usual for officera of high rank to inflict corpoial 
punishment with their own hands (Wilkinson, ii. 
43). The LXX. takes the wonl in its oiiginal 
sense (cf. I Snm. lx. 23), and teiuis Potiphar c/itef- 
cookf hpx^iidyupos. 

The Gieek orireKovKdrwp (M.ark vi, 27) is bor- 
rowed from the Latin speenhfor; originally, a 
military spy or scout, hut under the emperors 
tinusfeiTwl to the body-gmrd^ from the vigil, ince 
which their office demanded (Tac. Hid. ii. 11; 
Suet. (Jlmui, 35). [W. L. B.J 

EXILE. [Cai'Tivitv.] 

EX’ODUS (ntoB’ nVw, U-iug the first wov.Is 

of the Book, or ahhr. rtov; in the Masora to 
Oen. xxiv. 8 called see Buxt. Lcr. Tal. p. 

1325; "E^oSor; Exodiin), the second hook of the 
Law or Pentateuch. 

A. Contents , — The book maybe divided into two 
principal parts, I. Historical, i. 1 — xviii. 27 ; and 
11. Legislative, xix, 1 — xl. 38. The former of these 
may be subdivided into (1.) the preparation for the 
deliverance of Israel from their bondage in Egypt ; 
(2.) the accomplishment of that deliverance. 

I. (1 .) The first section (i. 1 — xii. 36) contains an 
account of the following p.'u'ticuhu's : — The gi-eat 
inciease of Jacob’s posterity in the land of Egypt, 
and their oppression under a new dynasty, which 
occupied the throne after the desith of Joseph (ch. 
i.) ; the biith, education, and flight of Moses (ii.) ; 
his solemn call to be the deliverer of his people 
(iii. 1 — iv. 17), and his return to Egypt in con- 
.scqucncc (iv. 18-31); his first ineffectual attempt 
to prevail upon Pharaoh to let the Isi'aclites go, 
which only i-csultcd in an increase of their burtlens 
(v. 1-21) ; a further preparation of Moses and Aaron 
for their office, together with the account of their 
genealogies (v. 22 — vii. 7) ; the successive signs 
luid wonders, by means of which tlie deliverance of 
Israel from the land of bondage is at length accom* 
plished, and the institution of the Passover (vii* 
8~^xii. 30). 
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(2.) A narrative of events from the dcMiiure 
out of Egypt to the arrival of the Israelites at 
Mount Sinai. We have in this section («.) the 
(lepsirture and (mentioned in connexion with it) the 
injunctions then given respecting the Passover and 
the sanctification of the fiist-boru (xii. 37 — xiii. 
16) ; the mai'ch to the Ked Sea, the passage through 
it, and the destruction of Pharaoh and liis host in 
the midst of the sea, together witli Moses^ song of 
tnufiiphupon the occasion (xiii. 17 — xv. 21); (It.) 
the principsU events on the journey from the lied 
Sea to Sinai, the bittor waters at Maiah, the giving 
uf quails and of the iniuiiia, the obseiTonce of the 
sabUith, the miraculous supply of water from the 
lock at liephidim, and the battle them witli the 
Amalokites (xv. 22 — xvii. 16) ; the arrival of Jethra 
in the Israelitish (%imp, and his advice as to the 
civil government of the people (xviii.). 

II. The solciim ostablishineut of the Theocracy 
oil Mount Sinai. The people arc set apart to (Jod 
a.s “ a kingdom of priests and an holy nation (xix. 
6) ; tlie ten commandments are given, lUid the laws 
which are to regulate the social life of the people are 
enacted (xxi. 1 — xxiii. 19) ; an Angel is promised as 
their guide to the Promised Land, and the covenant 
iM'tween God and Moses, Nailab and Abihu, and 
seventy elders, as the representatives of the people, 
is most solemnly ratified (xxiii. 20 — xxiv. 18); in- 
structions are given respecting the tabernaele, the 
ark, the mercy-seat, the altar of burnt-oflering, 
the separation of Aaron and his sons for the priest’s 
oflice, the t'estrnciits which they are to w'ear, the 
ceremonies to be observed at their consecration, the 
altar of incense, the laver, the holy oil, the selection 
of Be/aleel and Aholiab for the woik of the taber- 
nacle, the olwei vance of the .sabbath and the de- 
livery of the two tables 6f the Law into the hands of 
Moses (xxv. 1 — xxxi. 18) ; the sin of the people in 
flic matter of the golden calf, their rejeetion in con- 
sequence, aii<l tlieir restoration to God’s favour at 
the iiitei cession of Moses (xxxii. I— xxxiv. 3r>) ; 
lastly, the construction of the tabei’nacle, an<l all 
pertaining to its service in accordance \yith the in- 
junctions previously given (xxxv, 1— xL 38). 

'riiis Book in short gives a sketch of the early 
iiistory of Israel os a nation ; and the history has 
three clearly marked stages. Firat we see a nation 
enslaved ; next a nation n*deemed ; lastly a nation 
set apart, and through the blcn<ling of its reli- 
gioiLs and political life consecrated to the service 
of God. 

B. Integrity, — Accoixliiig to von Lengerkc 
f Kemaut Ixxxviii. xc.) the following portions of 
the book belong to the original or Elohistic docu- 
ment: — Chap. i. 1-14, ii. 23-25, vi. 2 — vii. 7, 
'li. 1-28, 37, 38, 40-51 (xiii. 1, 2, ^rhaps), xxi., 
^ix. 1, XX., xxv. -xxxi,, xxxv.-xl. Stalicliu {Krit. 
Unterss,) and De \fQiie*{Kmleitnmij) agree in the 
main with this division. Knoliel, the most recent 
writer on tl>e subject, in the intixiduction to his 
commentary on Exodus and Leviticus, has sifteti 
these books still more carefully, and with regard to 
many- passages has formed a dillercnt judgment. 
He assigns to the Elohistt—i. 1-7, 13, 14, ii. 2.1- 
25 from inaK'1, vi. 2 — ^vii. 7, except vi. 8, vii. 8- 
13, 19-22, viii. 1-3, 11 fi«m and 12-15, 
1*. 8-12 and 35, a. 9, 10, xii. 1-23, 28, .37 a, 
+0-42, 43-51, xiii. 1, 2, 20, xiv. 1-4, 8, 9, 16-18, 
(except 'h» pjivn no in T«. 15, and HK Din 
^ in ver. 16), 2 1-23, and 26-29 (except 27 from 
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XV. 19, 22, 23, 27, xvi. 1. 2, 9-26, 31-36, 
xvii. 1, xix. 2 a, xxv.-xxxi. II, 12-17 in the main; 
xxxv. 1— xl. .38. 

A mere comparison of the two lists of pas- 
sages selected by these diflerent writera as be- 
longing to the original document is sufHdcnt to 
show how very uncertain all such critical processes 
must be. The firat, that of v. Lengerke, is opii 
to many objcctioii.s, which liave been urged by 
Bavei-niek (JJiaL in dcr Pent. §117), Hanke, and 
others. Thus, for instanc,e, chap. vi. 6, whidi all 
agree in regarding as Elohistic, speaks of **gicat 

judgments D'OB^ in the plur.), wh«‘re- 

with God would redeem Israel, .and yet not a word 
is said of tliese iu the so-called original document. 
Again xii. 12, 23, 27 coiit:iiiis the annouiu-ement 
of the dcsiructiun of the fiist-born of Egypt, but 
the fulfilment of the threat is to bo found, according 
to the critics, only in the later .Ichovistic additions. 
Hupfeld has tried to escape this dilliculty by sup- 
posing that the original documents did contain ua 
account of the slaying of the first-boin, as 'the in- 
stitution of the Passover in xii. 12, Ac., has clenily 
a reference to it: only lie will not allow that the 
story as it now stands is that account. But even 
then the ditliculty is only paitially remo\ed, for 
thus one judgment only is nn*ntioiied, not nvmy 
(vi. 6). Kiiobcl has done his best to obviate this 
gliuing inconsistency. Feeling no doubt th.it the 
ground taken by liis prctlccessors waas not tenable, 
lie retains as a ]Hirt of the original work miieh which 
they had rejected. It is especially woithy of notice 
that ho considera sonic at le.ast of the miraculous 
])ortiotis of the story to belong to the older docu- 
ment, and so accounts for the expression in vi. 6. 
The changing of Aaron’s rod into a sm’pent, of the 
waters of the Mile into blood, the plague of frogs, 
of mosquitoes (A. V. lice), and of boils, and the de- 
structioa of the fii-st-born, are, accoiding to Knobel, 
Elohistic. He jwints out what he eonsideis here 
links of connexion, and a regular se(|uenee in fhe 
narratia'c. He bids ns observe that Jehovah alw.ays 
addresses Moses, ,aiid that Mo^es iliiects Aaron hour 
to act.. The niiiiu-les, then, arc arranged in cider 
of impoitaiice: fii-st then* is the sign avhieli selves 
to accredit fhe mission of Aaron ; next follow thiee 
plagues, which, however, do not touch men, rthd 
tlf^e are sent tlnongh the iii'-ti nmcntality of Aaron ; 
the*fouith plague is a plague upon man, and here 
M« 5 es takes the most promiiuMit part ; the fifth 
.and lost Is aecomplisheil by Jehovah himself. Thus 
the miracles incieuse in intensity as they go on. 
The agents likewise rise in <lignity. If Ai^ou with 
his rod of might Iwgiiis the work, he gives way 
aftenvavds to his gre.atcr brother, whilst for the 
last act of redemption .leliovali employs no human 
agency, but Himsidf with a mighty hand and out.- 
btretched ami eflects the deliverance of his jieople. 
The passages thus selected have no doubt a sort of 
connexion, but it is in the highest degree arbitrary 
to conclude that because portions of a work may 
be omitted without seriously disturbing the sense, 
these }X)rtions do not belong to the original work, 
but must be rcgaided as subsequent embellishments 
and*additions. 

Again all agree in assigning chaps, iii. and iv. to 
the .fehovist. The call of Moses, ns tliere descriiied, 
is 6aid to be merely the Jchovistic parallel to vi. 2 — 
vii. 7. Yet it seems improbable that the Elohist 
should introduce Mftes with the bare Woids, “ And 
God spiiko to Moses,” vi. 2, without a single woni 
2 Q 2 . 
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as to the p]^‘viuu'« hi^to^y ot‘ m> i-emarkable a man. So 
ai*gtios Haveriiick, and as it Rp{)cai's to us, not with- 
out reason. It will be obsuiTed that none of these 
critics attempt to make the Divine names a criterion 
whereby to di^tin»cul^h the several documents, 
rims in the Jehovistie portion, chap. i. 15-22, De 
Welle is obliged to remark, with a soit of uneasy 
candour, “but vei*s. 17, 20, Khhxni (?),** and 
again chap. lii. 4, G, 11-15, “here ^ven times 
Elohim** In other places there is the same dilH- 
cnlty as in chap. xix. 17, 19, wliich Staholin, as 
well (US Knobel, gives to the Jeliovist. In the pas- 
s>agt"» in chaps, vii., viii., ix., which KnoUd classt‘s 
in the eailicr record, the name Jehovah occuis 
thioiighout. It is obvious then that there must be 
other moans of determining the relative antiquity 
ot‘ the different }K)i tions of the book, or the attempt 
to ascertain which me earli(>r and which arc later 
must ciitiiely fail. Accordingly certain j»ecu- 
liaiitieK of style aie 4-up|M>sed to 1)0 chara(‘t eristic of 
the two documents. Tims, for instance, De Wette 
{Kinl. §151, S. 18.1) .npiieals to Hmi mB, i. 7. 

nrn '^n ovya, xii. n, 4i, nnn D'pfi* vi. 4, 

the ibinmla nma bx nm'i. xxv. i. 

XXX. 11, &c., vi. 2G, vii. 4, xii. 17, 41, 

51 ; D'nnvn pa, xii. G, xxiv. 41, x.xx. 8, and other 
expressions, as decisive of the Klohist, Stahelin also 
pr«)i>oses on very .similar giounds to separate the first 
fiom the second legislation. Wherever, he says, I 
fiinl mention of a pillar of fire, or of a cloud. Ex. 
xxxiii. 0, 10, or an “ Angel of Jehovah,” as iCx.xxiii., 
xwiv., or the phrase “ flowing with milk and honey, 
as Ex. xiii. 5, xxxiii. 8 . . . where mention is made 
of a coming down of (lod, ns Ex. xix., xxxiv. 5, or 
where tlie Canaan ite natioius are numbered, or the 
tabernacle suppcused to be without the camp, Ex. 
xxxiii. 7, 1 feel tolerably cei-taiu that I am reading 
the words of the Author of the Second Legislation 
(». c. the Jehovist)." But these nice ci'itical dis- 
tinctions aie very precarious, especially in a stereo- 
ty])ed language like the llehi'ew. 

Unfortunately, too, dogmatical pre])ossessions 
have been allowed some share in the controversy. 
r)e Wette and his school chose to set down eveiy 
thing which sivourcd of a miracle as proof of later 
autliuj ship. The love of the marvellous, which is all 
they see in the stories of miracles, a<*eording to th^ 
could not have existed in an earlier and simpler n{^. 
But on their own hypothesis this is a very extr»* 
ordinary view. For the earlier traditions of a people 
aic not generally the locust wonderful, but the re- 
verse. And one cannot, thus, acquit the second 
writer of a design in einbellishiug his narrative. 
However, this is not the place to argue with those 
who deny the f)ossibility of a miracle, or who make 
the narration of miracles proof sufKcicnt of later au- 
thoiship. Into this error Knobel it is tme has not 
fallen. By adinittmg .some of the plagues into his 
Elohistic catalogue, he shows that he is at least free 
fiom tlic dogmatic prejudices of cntics like De 
Wette. But his own ciitical tests are not conclu- 
sive. And the way in which he cuts verses to 
pieces, as in viii. II, and xiii. 15, IG, 27, where it i 
suits Ills purpose, is so completely arbitrary, «nd 
results so evidently from the stem constraint of a 
theoiy, that his labours in tliis direction are not < 
more satisfactory than those of his predecc)i 80 i*B. I 

On the whole there seems much reason to doubt ] 
whether critibnl acunuui will be able piau.sibly | 
to distingiii.sh between the original and the supple- | 
metit in the book of Exodus. Thera is nothing in- 
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deed forced or improbable in the supposition, either 
that Moses himself iticorpoiut<>d in his memoirs 
ancient tnulitioii whether oral or written, or that a 
writer later tlian Moses maile. use of materials left 
by the gieat legislator in a somewhat fiagincntary 
form. Theie is an occasional abmptness in the 
naiTativo, which suggests that this may )x).ssibly 
have been the case, as in the intioductiou of tJie 
genealogy vi. l.‘)-27. The remaiks in xi. 5, xvi. 
115, 'Mi lead to the same conclusion. The apfKireut 
confusion at xi. 1-8 may bo explained by ragarding 
the.s(* vci-ses as paranthetical. 

We shall give reasons hereafter for c.oncIudiiig 
that the Pentateuch in its present form was not 
altogether the work of Moses. [PhNTATKUCii.] 
For the pi*eseiit it is sufficient to remark, that e\en 
admitting the hand of an iHlitor or conqiiler to be 
visible ill the book of Exodus, it is quite im]) 0 .ssilile 
accurately to distinguish the documouts from wicli 
other, or from his own additions. 

C. Credibility . — Almost every hi-storical fact 
mentioned in Exodus has at .some time or other 
lieen calleil iu question. But it is ceitiiii that, all 
iiiV(*stigation has hitherto tended only to establish the 
veracity of the narrator. A coiiqiaiison with otlier 
writers luid an exiunimilion of the monnment.s 
confiiin, or at lea.st do not ixintiadict, the most ma- 
teiial statements of this book. Thus, for instance, 
Manetho's stoiy of the Hyksos, questionable as 
much of it is, mid diflorently as it has binui inter- 
preted by diilerent wi iters, pbints at least to soim* 
early connexion between the Israelites amt the 
Egyptians, and is corroborative of the fact implied 
ill the Pentateuch that, at the time of the Isuaclitish 
sojouin, Egypt was ruled by a foreign dynasty. 
[Egvi»t,] Afaiieibo speak,s, too, of strangers fiom 
the East who octatpied the eastern jinrt of Lower 
Egypt. And his account shows that the Israelites 
had Ix'como a numerous and fonmdablc people. 
Accoitlmg to Ex. xii. 37, the ruimbiT of men 
beside women ami children who left Eirypt was 
G0U,0()0. This would give for the whole na- 
tion about two millions and a half. There is no 
doubt some ditiiculty in accounting for this im- 
mense iiierease, if we suppo.su (as on many accounts 
seems probable) that the actual rasideiice of the 
children of Israel was only 215 years. AVe nm.st 
remember indeed that the number who went into 
Egy-pt with Jacob was considerably more than 
“threescore and ten souls” [see Chronology]; 
we must also take into account the extraordinary 
fruitfulness of Egypt" (conceiTiing which all writers 
are agreed), and especially of that part, of it in 
which the Israelites dwelt. Still it W'ould be more 
satisfactory if we. could allow 430 years for the 
increase of the nation rather than any shorter 
peiiod. 

According to Dc Wette, l^e story of Moses’ birth 
is mytliical, and atises fi*om an attempt to aoconnt 
etymologically for his name. But the beautiful 
simplicity of the iiariative places it foi* above tlie 
stories of Bomulus, Cyrus, and Semiramis, with 
I wjiich it has been compared (Knobel, p. 14). And 
as ragards the etymology of tlic name, there can be 
yei y little doubt that it is Egyptian (from the Copt. 
iULCOf “water,” and XI o** 6l» “1® take;” 
cf. Ocsen. Thes. in v., and Knolxil, Comm, in loc .) ; 
and if so, the author has either playeck upon the 

■ Cf. Strabo, xv. p. 478; Aristot. Hitt. Anim. vlb- 
4 ; Plin. H. N. vii. 3 ; Seneca, Qu. Nat. Hi. Sf, 
quoted by H&verniok. 
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name or is mistiikvii in his piiilology. But this 
doc'f* not prove that the whole story is nothing but 
a myth. Philology as a soience is ot* very modem 
growth, and the truth of history docs not sbuid or 
till I with the explanation of etymologies. The same 
remark applies to Dc Wette’s objection to the ety- 
mology in ii. 22. 

Other objections are of a very arbitrary kind. 
I'll us Knobel thinks the command to destroy the 
male children (i. 15 If.) extremely improbable, be- 
(»iuse the object of the king was not to destroy the 
people, but to make use of them as slaves. To re- 
quire the midwives to act as the enemies of their 
own pc'ople. and to issue an injunction that every 
son Ijoiii of Israel it ish parents should be thrown 
into the Nile, was a piece of downright madness of 
which he thiiiKsthc king would not be guilty. But 
wp do not know that the mi«l\vives were Hebrew, 
they may ha\e been Egyptian; and kings, like 
other slave-ownei-s, may act contrary to their in- 
terest in obedience to their fears or their passions ; 
indeed, Knobel himself compares the story of 
King liocchoiis, who commanded all the unclean 
in iiis land to he aist into the sea (Lysim. ap. 
Joseph, c. Apion. i. :i4), and the desti notion of 
the S{>aitan llelota (Plutarch, Lycunj. ‘28). He 
objects further that it is not easy to reconcile such 
a command with the number of tJie Israelites 
at their o\o<lus. But we may suppose that in very 
many instances the command of the king would 
he evaded, and prulaibly it did not long continue 
ill force. 

Again, I)e Wotte objects to the call of Moses 
that he could not have thus foinie<i the resolve to 
become the saviour of his people — which, as Hdver- 
inck justly reinniks, /s a dogmatical, not u critical 
decision. 

The plagues are physically, many of t^cm. 
what might l>e cx;)(H;ted in Egypt, although in their 
intensity and in their rapid succession, they arc 
clearly siipeinatuial. Even the oi'der in which 
they occur is an older in which j)hy.Hi«Uil causes aie 
allowed to opciate. The coiiujitioii of the river 
is followed by the plague of fiogs. From the dead 
frogs are hied the gnats au<l ilia., from these came 
themuiTairi among the cattle and the boils on men, 
and so on. 

Most of the plagues indeed, though of course in 
a much less aggravated foi’iu.aiid without such suc- 
cession, are actually experienced at tliis day in 
*'"Sypt. Of the plague of locusts it is cxpi-essly 
remarked that “ bcfoi'c them w’eic no such locusts, 
neither after them shall be such.'* And idl tin- 
vellei-s in Egypt have observed swarms ol* locusts, 
brought generally by a south-west wiiul (Deiioii, 
however, mentions their coming with an east wind), 
and in the winter or spring of the year. This last 
fact agrees also with our narrative. Lepsius speaks 
oi being in a “ regular snow-drift of locmts** which 
came from the deseit in hundreds of thousands to 
the valley. « At the edge of the fruitful plain,*' 
he sjiys, ** they fell down in showers.” And this 
continued for six days, indeeil in weaker flights 
much longer. He lUso saw hail in Egypt. In Ja- 
nuary 1848, he and his party were surprised by a 
stonn. ** Suddenly,” he writes, “ the storm grow 
a tremendous hurricane, such as I have never 
seen in Europe, and hail fell upon us in such 
masses, almost to tuni day into night ” He no- 
tices, too an extraordinary cattle murrain “ which 
wirricd off 40,000 head of cattle” (Lettet'S from 
Eng. Transl. pp. 49 , 27, 14 ). 


The institution of the Passover (ch. xii.) has 
been subjected to scveie criticism. Thi.** has abo 
b<x?n called a mythic tictiou. The alleged circum- 
stances are not historical it is said, but arise out of 
a later attempt to explain the origin of the cere- 
mony and to refer it to the lime of Moses. 'J'bc 
critics rest inainly on the diilereiice between the 
dinndions given for the observance of this the first, 
and those given for suhseqiieiit passovora. But 
there is no reiusou why, considering the very re- 
markable circumsbiiices under which it was insti- 
tutc<l, the lii-st Passover should nut have had its 
own protiliar solemnities, or why instructions 
should not then have been given lor a soniewhat 
difleieiit observance for the fiituie. [PASStiVliiU.J 

la minor details the wiilcr shows a letnaikable 
acquaintance with Egypt. Thus, for instance, Pha- 
r.iulfs daughter goes lo the liver to bathe. At the 
present day it is true that only women of the lower 
orders batlie in the river. But Herodotus (ii. 35) 
tells us (what we Icarii also from the monuments) 
that in ancient Egypt the women wci e uuder no 
le^traillt, blit apixireiiily lived raoic in public 
I than the men. To this must be aildcd that the 
Egyptians supjiosed a sovereign virtue to exist in 
tlui Nile-waitM-s. The wriiei speaks of chaiiot-s 
and “chosen chariots” (xiv. 7) as constituting an 
important elLMiicnt in the Egyptian army, and of 
the king ns knuUng in person. The monuments 
aiii]>ly confirm this representation. The Ph.uaohs 
leail their ami ies to battle, and the armies consist 
entiiely of infantiy and ehaiio^s. 

Many other liicts have been disputed, such ns 
the jKUssage of the K<*tl Sea, the giving of the 
mamin, &c. But respecting these it may suffice to 
lefer lo other ailicles m which they are discussed. 
[Thk Exodus; Manna; Tuk Red Ska.] 

1). The authorship and date of the book aie dis- 
cussed under Pentatkl'CH. [J. J. S. 1*.] 

EX'ODUS, THE. The object of this article is 
to give a combined view of the results statwl in the 
various artich'S relating or referriiig to the Exodus 
of the childieii of Jsiacl from Egypt. It may be 
divided into tlirec pa its, ti eating of the chionolo- 
gical, the histoiical, and the geogiajihical aspect of 
the event. 

1. Dnlr,, — The date of the Exodus is discussed 
under CiiiiONOLOov, where it is held that a pre- 
ponderance of eviilcncc* is in favour of the year 
li.C. Ifi.VJ. The historical questions connected with 
this date aic noticed under Egvi’T, Hales places 
the Exodus ii.c. 1948, Usher B.c. 1491, and Bunsen 

1320. 

2. History. — The Exodus is a great tnrniiig-poiiit 
in Biblical history. With it the Patiiaichal dis- 
pen.satioii I'lid'? and the Law begins, and with it the 
Israelites cease to be a timiily and lier'ome a nation. 
It is therefore important to observe how the pre- 
vious history led up to this event. 1'hc advaiiw*- 
ineiit of .Joseph, aud the plai’iiig of his kinsmen in 
wdiat was to a pastoral people, at li*ust, “ the best 
of the land,** yet, as fai* as possible, njiait from 
Egyptimi infiueiice, fiivoiircii the multiplying of 
the Israelites and the preservation of their na- 
tionality. *rhe subsequent persecution bound them 
more iiiinly together, and at the same time loosened 
the hold that Egypt had gained upon them. It 
was thus that the Israelites wlhe reaily when Moses 
declared his mission to go forth ns one man from 
the land of theiif bondage. [.TosCPii ; Mosks ; 
kk3yi»T.] 
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The history of the Exodus itself commences with 
the rlobc of tliiit of the Tea Plagues |■|*LAQUES OP 
Royit]. In the night in which, at midnight, the 
Arstboin were slain tEx. xii. 29), Pharaoh ni^ed 
the departure of the Israelites (ver. 31, 32). They 
at once set forth fiom Uameses (ver. 37, 39), ap- 
parently duiing the night (ver. 42), but towards 
morning, on the loth day of the first n^onth (Niim. 
xxxiii. 3). They made three jofiraeys and en- 
camped by the Ketl Sea. Here Pharaoh overtook 
them, and tliQ grcjit niiracle occuired by which 
they were saved, while the pursuer and his aimy 
were destroyed. It has bt*en thought by some that 
Pharaoh <li(l not p<*rish in the Ked Sea, but not only 
does the nanativc seem to forbid such a supposition 
(Kx. xiv. IH, 23, 2H), but it is expressly contradicted 
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in Ps. cxxxvi. (ver. 15). JtecenHy it has been sug- 
gested that the Israelites crossed by a ford. If, 
however, their safe passage could thus be accounted 
for, the drowning of the Egyptians would become 
more extraordinary than before. Obviously ordinary 
cause.s are not sufficient to explain the deliveraia e of 
the fonner and the destrnction of the latter. But 
even were it so, the question would have to be asked 
whether the oecurreiice of tlie event at the fit time 
could reasonably be considcied as due to such onlinary 
aiuses, ainl the neccssiiry negative reply would show 
the fallacy of attempting a naturalistic e)^)Ianation 
of the event on account of the use of natural means. 
It would be more reasonable to deny the event, hut 
this could not be attempted in the face of the over- 
whelming evidence of its occuiTenct|| 
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Mrp to illustrate tbo Kxudua uf the Uraclitct. 


3. Gerigraphy . — The determination of the route 
by which the Israelites left Egypt is one of the 
most difficult questions in Biblical geography. The 
following points must be settled exactly or approxi- 
mately: — the situation of the Land of Goshen, the 
length of each da/s march, the j^ition of the firet 
station (Kameses), a|^ thediiectioii of the journey. 

The Land of Goshoi may he concluded from the 
Biblical narrative to have Wn part of Egypt, but 
not of what was then held to be Egypt Proper, 
it must theivfore have been an outer eastern pro- 


I vince of Lower Egypt. The Israelites, setting out 
I from a town of Goshen, made two days* journey 
towards the Red Sea, and then entered the wilder- 
ness, a day’s journey or less from the sea. They 
^ could only therefore have gone by the valley now 
called the Wd(ii-t*TutneylAtf for every othei- culti- 
vated or cultivable tract is too fiu* from the Red 
Sea. Ramases, as we shall see, most h||e lain in 
this valley, which thus corresponded in port at least 
to Goshen. That it wholly corresponded to tliat 
region is evident frem its being markedly a single 
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valley, and from the insulficiency of any smaller 
territory to support the Isiaelites. [Goshkn.] 

It is not difficult to fix very nearly the length of 
each day’s march of the Israelites. As they had 
with them vromen, children, and (»ittle, it cannot 
be supposed that they went more than fifteen miles 
daily; at the same time it is unlikely that they 
fell fjir short of this. The three journeys would 
therefore give a distance of about ibi'ty-live miles. 
There seems, however, as we shall see, to have 
becMi a deflexion from a diri'ct course, so that we 
cannot consider the whole distance from the start- 
ing-point, ilamescH, to the shore of the Ked Soa 
as much more than about thiity miles in a dirced; 
line. Hlensuring from the ancient western shore 
of the Arabian Gulf due east of the Wddi-t-Tu’ 
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three miles from the western side of the ancient 
heAd of the gulf. The I’atumos of Herodotus and 
Strabo, which appars to have been the same as the 
Thoum or Thou of the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
is more likely to be the Pithom than the Eflinm 
of Scriptiiie. [Prj'iiOM.] It is too far west for 
the latter. 

Ailer leaving Ktham the direction of the route 
changed. The Israelites were commanded ** to turn 
and encamp before Pi>hahiroth, between Migdol and 
the soa, over agtainst Baal-zephon” (Kx. xiv. 2). 
Theiefore it is most probable that they at once 
turned, although they may have done so lab'r in 
the marcli. The tliiection cannot be doubted, if our 
description of the route thus far be coirect, tor 
they would ha\'e Iwcii entangled (ver. .*1) only by 


mryldty a distance of thirty miles In a direct lino | turning southwanl, not northwaid. They encaniiieil 
places the site of Rameses near the mound called , for the night by the sea, probably after a full day’s 
in the present day Ahbdsccyehf not tar from jouraey. The place of their encampment and of 
the western end of the valley. That the Israelites the passage of the sea woulil theielbie be not far 
vtaitotl from a place in this position is fuither | from the Peisepolitaii inoimmeiit, which is wnule in 
evident from the account of the two routes that ! Liiumt's map the site of the Seiapenm. We do 
lay beforo them “ Aial it came to pass, when not venture to attempt the idoutilication of the 
Pharaoh had let the people go, that God led them places mentioned in the nariative with modem 
not [by] the way of the laud of the Philistines, ! sites. Nothing but the discoveiy of ancient Egyptian 
although that [was] near ; for God said. Lest | names, and thoir positive appropnatiou to siwli 
perad venture the |S‘ople repent when they see war, , Mtes, could enable us to do so. Something, how- 
aud they return to Egypt: but Gtsl let the people • ever, may be gatbeiwl from the names of the 


turn to the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea 
(Ex. xiii. 17, 18). The expression used, 3DM, does 
not necessanly imply a idiange in the diicctioii of 


places. The position of the Israelite encam]>ment 
was before or at Pi-hahiioth, behiiui wliich Was 
Migdol, and on the other hand Baal-zephon and the 


the journey, but may nuym that tlod did not lead ' [Baal-?5KI>iion.] Pi-)ialiiioth or Hahiroth 
the 'isiaelites into Palestine by the nearest route, is probably the name of a natiiial locality. The 
but took them alioiit by the way of the wilderness, seixuable prefix is evidently the Egyptian masciiliiiH 
Were the meaning that the people f umed, we should article, and we thcrcfoie hold the name to be 
have to suppose Raineses to have been beyond the 1 Egyptian. Jablousky pioposed the Goptic cty- 


> alley to the west, and this W'ould jirolMibly make 
the distance to liie Red Sea too great fur the time 
occupied in traversing it, besiiles overthrowing the 
reasonable identification of the land of Goshen. 
[Ramksks.] Hence it is dear that they must have 
started from near the eastern sitie of the ancient 
Delta, along which lies the commencement of the 
loute to the Philistine territory. 

Raraeses is evidently the Ihiamscs of Ex. i. 11. 
It seems to have been the chief town of the land 
of Goshen, for that region, or possibly a part of it, 
is called the land of Rameses in Gen. xlvii. 11, comp. 
4, 0. [Ramuses ; Goshen.] 

A^ler the first day’s journey the Israelites en- 
camped at Succoth (Ex. xii. :J7, xiii. 20; Num. 
xxxiii. T), (j). This was probably n mere resting- 
pliuje of cai’avans, or a military station, or else a 
town named from one of the two. Such names as 
the So^iiae Vet^ranoinim (which has licen lashly 
identified with Succotli), and the Scenae Alaudiue 
of the Itinerary of Antoninus, and the settlement 
of Ionian and Oarian mercenaries called rh, ^rpard- 
freSa (Herod, ii. 1.54), may be compared to this. 


mology, “ the place where 

sedge gi'ows,” which, or a similar name, the cri- 
tical sagacity of Kiesnel recognised in the modern 
Ohmveybct-cl’booSf “ the boil of m*ds.” We cannot , 
however, hold that the Ghwceybct-cl-boas in the 
neighbourhood where we place the jiassage of the 
sea is the Pi-halnrolh ^ tlip Bible: theie is an- 
other Ghtnrcyftct-cl-boosnoiW Suez, .and such a 
n.ame would of course depend for its permanence 
upon the continiuiiice of a vegetation subject to 
change. [Pi-HAlliUOTll.] Migdol appears to have 
been a common niinie for a trout ier watch-tower. 
[Migdol.] Baal-zephon w’e take to have had a 
similar me.aning to that of Migdol, [Baal- 
ZErilON.] We shonbl expect therefore that the 
encampment would have been in a depression, 
pjirtly marehy, having on either hand an elevation 
inarkfHl by a w'alch-tower. 

The actual passage of the tea forms the subject 
of another article. [Red wSea, Passage of.] 
There can be no doubt that the direction was from 
the W’Cst to the ea.st, and that the breadth at the 


Obviously such a name is very didicult of ideiitifi- j place of crossing was great, since the whole Egyp- 
cation. [SU0CX)TII.J j tian army perislieiL 

The next camping-place was Etham, tlie position We do not propose to caamine the various th<*- 
of which may be vciy nearly fixed in coiise(|ueiicc j orics that have been put forth respecting the route 
of its being desciibed as ** in the eilge of the wilder- of the Israelites. We have thought it enough to 
ness” (Ex. xiii, 20 ; Num. xxxiii. (i, 7). The ciil- ' state all the points of evidenoe which can, in our 
tivable land now extends very nearly tq the western ! judgment, lead to a satisfactory cnnclusion. It 
fcide of the ancient head of the gulf. At a perioii ! might, however, be thought neglectful if we did 
when the etOstern jiart of Lower Egypt was largely j not alluile to what Prof. Lepsius has wiitteii on 
inhabit^ by Asiatic settlera, there can be no doubt j Hie subject. He does not enter into any detailed 
that this tract was under cultivation. It is therefore ‘ exposition the geography of the Exodus, and 
reasonable to place Etham where the cultivable land , attempts but one identification with any modern 
near the S^hx Bidr, or Seven Welle, about site — that of Rameses, with the ancient Egyptian 
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site now called Aboo- Kesheyd^ about eight miles 
the old head ot* the gulf. The argument he 
adduces for this identification is that a monolith iH 
foiiiul here repicscnting Hameses II. seatc'd between 
the ginh Turn and lla, and that therefore he was 
woi’sliipped at the place which must have borne his 
name. It might equally, however, have been called 
Pa-tum, from Turn, and have corresponded in ety- 
mology to Patumos or else Pithom. The conclu- 
sion to which Prof. Lepsius arrives, that because 
Aboo-Keaheyd is Ivainescs, therefoie the land of 
(loshen must have been within the eastern pait 
of bower Kgypt below Heliopolis, is singularly 
illogiciil. for Kameses w'as in the Imid of liosheii, 
and not 20 miles east of it, and it oecuj)ie<l the 
Israelites more tlkui two <hiys to journey from it 
to the Uttl Sea, which makes its tdlocatioii within 
about eight miles of the sea absurd. The supjK)- 
sition involves therefoie a double impossibility. 

The preceding map exhibits the main featuivs 
of the country in which we place the route of the 
Israelites, and the places leteired to in this ailicle. 
The best map is lunant’a in the Atlas of tlie J^ercc- 
tnent dc V hihuui de Sue*. [R. S. P.] 

EXORCIST {i^opKurrris ; cj-orcista). The 
verb 4^opKi{u occui-s once in the N. Test, and once 
in the LXX. version of the 0. T. In both tsises it 
is used, not in the sens<* of <>Toro*.s<’, but as a synonym 
of the simple verb dpHi^ot, to charge with an mih, 
to adjure. Comp. (leii. xxiv. 3 A. V, “ I 

will make thee swear”) wdth .37, aild Matt. xxvi. 
f)3, with Maik v. 7; and see 1 Thess. v. 27 
{.iyopKiCwf Laclim. Tischeiid,'. The cognate noun, 
however, together with the simple vcib, is found 
once (Acts xix. 13) with reiereiice to the ejection of 
evil spiiits fiotn pei’sons possessed by them (cf. 
i(opKth(nsy dpxboff Joseph. Ant. viii. 2, §5). The 
use of the t^Min exorcists in that passage as the de- 
signation of a well-known class of jtei'sons, to which 
the individuals mentioned belonged, coiiiimis what 
we know from ofln'i* somws as to the <ximmoii 
piactii ft of exorcisan amongst the Jews. That some. 
Jit least, of them not only lueteijded to, hut jiassesscd, 
the jwwer of exorcising, ^pcai s by oiir l.ord's ad- 
inissum when he asks the Phaiisces, “If I by Beel- 
zebub east out ilevils, by whom do your disejples 
(viol) <ast them out?” (Matt. xii. 27.) VVliat 
means were employed by real exorcists we aie not 
infonned. David, by playing skilfully on a harp, 
proem ed the toinijorary depaitiirc of the evil sjnrit 
which troubled Saul (1 JSain. xvi. 23). Justin 
Alartyr has an interesting suggestion as to the jios- 
sihility of a Jew successfully exorcising a devil, by 
employing the name of the CJod of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. (aAA* cl &pa i^opKl^ot ns bja&p 
Karh Tov 6eov *A0pa&fi Kal Ofov *la’ahK Kol 
Btov 'laKf&Pt iaus vvorayhaeTai [rb Sat/adviovJ, 
Dial, cum Tryph. c. b.'i, p. 31 4* C. See also 
Apol. II. c. G, p. 45, B, where he claims for Chris- 
tianity superior but not necessarily exclusive power 
in this respect. Compare the statements of Iren. 
ado. Hiicrent. ii. 5, and the authorities quoted by 
Orotius on Matt. xii. 27.) But Justin goes on io 
say that the Jewish exorcists, as a class, had sunk 
down to the superstitious rites and usages of the 
heathen pivroi ol bp&v iiropKitrraL 

4^opKl(own 

icfld Bufiidfuuri koI Kara64apLOis xp^vrai, clirov). 
With this agrees the account given by Josephus 
{Ant. viii. 2, §5) of an exorcism whidi he saw jicr- 
Ibimed by Kleazar, a Jew, in the presence of Ve*»- ^ 
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psiaii and his sons, though the virtue of the cure is 
attributed to the mention uf the name of Solomon, 
and to the use of a root, and of ceriain incantations 
said to have been prchcrilied by him. It was the 
profane use of the name of Jesus ns a mere charm or 
s|xdl which led to the disastrous issue recoixled in 
the Aids of the A^iostles (xix. 13-16). 

The power of CiLstiiig out devils was bt'stowed l»y 
Christ while on earth upon the a{)ostIeK (Matt. 
X. 8), and the seventy disciples (Luke x. 17-19), 
and was, according to His promise (Mark xvi. 17), 
exemsed by believei-s after His Ascension (Acts xvi. 
18) ; but to the C3iristiaii miracle, whether as per- 
fontied by onrl.ord himself or by His followeis, the 
N. T. writers never ajijily the tenns “ exorcise” or 
“ exorcist.” [T. T. 1\] 

EXPIATION. [Sacuifice.] 

EZ'BAI ('3TR ; *A(ofial ; Asbai), father of 
Xoarni, who was one of’ David's thirty mighty men 
(1 Chr. xi. 37). In the pamllel list (2 Sam. xxin. 
35) the names are given “ P.-uii.-ii the Arliitc,” 
which Kennicott decides to be a corruption of the 
reading in Chi onidcs. ( Diasertationf &c. , 200 . ) 

EZ'BON (fSVK ; ©airojBdi/, . and 'EircjS^v, or 
'A(rt^^v\ Esehan). 1. Son of O.-ul, and founder 
of one of the Gadite families (Gen. xlvi. 16 ; Kum. 
xxvi. 1 6). Ill the ktter p.nss!igc the name is written 
'MR (A. V^. Ozni), pvolwbly by a eorniption of the 

text of very e.'irly date, since the LXX. have 'ACtyi. 
The process seems to have been the ai'cidentnl omission 
of the 3 in the firet instiunic (.ns in Abiozor 

(Josh. xvii. 2), which in Num. xxvi. is written 
Jeezer), and then, when was no 

longer a Hebrew form, the changing it into 'MR. 

2. Son of Bela, the son of Benjamin, acconling 
to 1 Chr. vii. 7. It is singular, however, that while 
Kzbon is nowhcie else nieiitioiicd among tlie sons 
of Bela, or Benjamin, he appeals here in coiiijiRny 
with '*l'y, Iii, wliich is not a Beiijaniitc family 
either, acconling to the other lists, but which is 
found in coinjuiny with Kzbon among the (jadite 
families, both in Gen. xlvi. 16 (lOri, '*l}f), and 
Num, xxvi. IG. Weie those two Gadite families 
iiicorjjonited into Benjamin after the slaughter nicn- 
tioiMsl Jiidg. XX.? Possibly they were from Jabesh- 
(Jilead (comp. xxi. 12-14). [Beciier.] 1 Chr. 

vii. 2, seems to 6x the date of toe census as in king 

iMvid’s time. [A. C. H.] 

EZECHPAS CEC^Kias; Ozias, Ezechias). 

1. 1 Esd. ix. 14; put for .Jahaziah in £zr. x. 1.5. 

2. ^2 Esd. vii. 40. [Hezekiah.] 

EZECIAS CECctcftts; Ezechiasi 1 Esd. 
ix. 43 ; for Hilkiah in the parallel passage, Neh, 

viii. 4. 

EZEKl'AS (ECcfflas, and so Codex B in 
N. T. ; Ezechias),^ Ecclus. xlviii. 17, 22; xlix. 4; 

2 Macc. XV. 22 ; MaR. i. 9, 10. [Hezekiaii.] 

EZE'KIBL (^n?, i. e. TeohmM, for 
Ood will strengthen, or from pjh, 

the strength of God; 'Icfeiri^A ; Ezechiel), one of 
the four greater urophets. There have been various 
fancies about his name; acconiiiig to Abarbanel 
(Praef. in Ezcch.) it implies “ one who naiTates the 
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might of God to be displayed in the fiitare,** and some 
(as Villolpaiulus, Pracf, in Ezech, p. x.) see a play 
oil the word in the expressions D'p^n, and 'pjfl 
(iii. 7, 8, 9), whence the groundless conjecture of 
Sauctius {Proletjom. in Ezccli, p. 2, n. 2) that the 
iiatne was given liim subsequently to the commence- 
ment of his career (Carpzov. Introd. ad Libr. BibL 
Vet, Testum. ii. Part. iii. ch. v.). lie was the sou 
of a priest named Buzi, respecting whom fresh oou- 
jecturcs have been reconled, although nothing- is 
Known al)Oiit him (as Aixhbp. Newoome obsei-ves) 
beyond the fact that he must have given his son a 
careful and Icsiriied education. The liabbis had a 
rule that evciy prophet in Scripture was also the 
son of a prophet, and hence they (as Ii Duv. 
Kimchi in his Coinmeiitaiy) ahsuidly identify Buzi 
with .fciemiah, who they hay was so railed, liecause 
he was rejf»ct-ed and desj)is«*d. Another tradition 
makes Ezekiel the servant of Jeremiah (Greg. Naz. 
Or. xlvii.), and Jerome suppos(*s that tlie prophets 
being conteinponiries during a part of their mission 
interchanged their propIn*cies, sending them re- 
spectively to Jerusalem and (^haldaea for mutual 
cuntinnaiioii and encouragement, timt the Jews 
might hear as it were a strophe and autistrophe of 
warning and promise, ** relut ac si duo cantores 
alter ad alteriiis vorem scse componerent ** (('alvin, 
Comituint. ad Ezeoh. i. 2). Although it was only 
towards quite the close of Jeieiniah’s Icngtheuetl 
ollice that Ezekiel received his commission, yet 
these suppositions are easily nccoiinied for by the 
internal harmony between the two prophets, in 
proof of which Htiverniek {fntml. to Ezech.) 
quotes Ez. xiii. as c’oin]Kircd with Jer. xxiii. 9 sq., 
and Ez. xxxiv. with Jer. -\x\iii., &c. This inner 
resemblance is the moi e striking frain the othenvise 
wide dilleiciice ofcluirueter which separates the two 
prophets ; for the elegiac tenderness of Jeremiah is 
the reflex of his gentle, calm, and introspective 
spirit, while Ezekiel in that ago when true pro- 
phecy was so rare (Ez. xii. 21 ; Lam. ii. 9), 
** comes foi-waixl with all abruptness and iron con- 
sistency. lias he to contend with a iieoplc of bi*azcn 
front and unbending neck? He poi,scs8es on his 
own ]NU*t an unbending nature, opposing the evil 
with <ui unflinching spirit of boldness, with words 
fullof consuming Hre’’ (Haveniick's Introd, trans- 
lated by Kev. E. W. Gotch in Journal of S, L. i. 23). 

Unlike his jiredecessor in the prophetic otHce, 
who gives us the amplest details of his iTei-sonal 
history, Ezekiel rarely alludes to the facts of his 
own life, and we have to complete the imperfect 
pictui-e by the colours of late and dubious ti-adition. 
We shall mentioii both sources of information, (h)ii- 
tentiiig ourselves with this general caution against 
the latter. lie was taken captive iK y^s -6ap- 
ripd (Isidor. de Vit, ct Ob. Sand. Qd ] Epiphaii. 
de Kit. et Mort, Prophet, ix. ap. Carp/ov.) in the 
captivity (or ti'ansmigration, as Jerome more accu- 
rately prefers to render i. 2) of .Tehoiachi 

(not Jehoiachiin lus Josephus (^Ant. x. 6, §3) 
sUit^, probably by a slip of memory) with other 
distinguished exiles (2 K. xxiv. 15) eleven years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. Josephus 
(L c.) says that this removal happened when he 
was a boy, and although we cannot consider the 
assertion to be refuted by Havemick’s aigument 
from the matured vigorous priestly character of his 
Writings, and feel still less inclined to say tlmt he 
hail “ undonbiedly exercised for some conhiderablc 
♦imo tlie function of a priest, yet the statement is | 
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questionable, because it is improbable (as Haver- 
niqk also points out) that Ezekiel long suivived 
the 27th year of his exile (xxix. 17), so that if Jo- 
sephus be correct he must have died very young. 
He was a member of a community of Jewish exiles 
who settled on the banks of the Chebar, a ** nver'* 
or stream of Babylonia, which is sometimes taken 
to he the Khabour, but which the latest invrati- 
gatora suppose to be the Nahr Malcha or Royal 
canal of Nebuchadnezzar. [Chkuak.] The actual 

name of the spot where he resided was 
(** acejTus novarum frugum,*' Vulg. ptriapos 
KalTfpirjKBov (?) LXX., “ the hill of grief," Syr.) 
a name which Jerome, as usual, allegorises; it 
is tliought by Michaelis to be the same as Thal- 
laba in D*Anville's map (Roscnmiill. Schol. %n 
Ezek. iU. 16). It was by this river “in the 
land of the Chaldaeans ” that God’s mes&age first 
readusl him (i. 3) ; the Chaldee version however 
interpolates the wonls “ in the land [of Israel : and 
again a second time he s^Kike to liiin in the laud] of 
the (3iald<*ans,” because tlie Jews had a notion that 
the Shccliinah could not overshadow a piophet out 
of the Holy loind. Hence R. Jarchi thinks that 
ch. xvii. was Ezclders first prophecy, and was 
uttei-ed bcfoie the captii ity, a view which he sii]>- 
ports by the Hebrew idiom n'H n'H (A. V. “came 
expressly ") in i. 3. R. Iviinclii, however, makes an 
exception to tlie rule in casc the prophecy was iii- 
spited in some puie and quiet s{>ot like a river s bank 
(cf. Ps. cxxxvii. 1). His call took place “ in the litth 
year of king Jehoiacliin’s c-aptivity" B.c. 595 
(i. 2\ “ In the thirtieth year in the fourtli month." 
The latter exprassion is veiy uncertmn. Most com- 
mentators talce it to mean the 30th year of his age, 
the recognised period for assuming full prii*stly 
functions (Num. iv. 23, 30). Origen, foJlow'ing 
Uiis as.sumptiou, makes the prophet a type of Christ, 
to whom also “ the heavens were opened " when he 
was baptised in Joixlan. But, as Pradus argues, 
such a computation would be unusual, and wouhi 
not be sulliciently imiwtant or well known ns a 
nmrk of genuineness, and would raquii'e some moie 
definite addition. The Cliuld. paiaphrase by Jon. 
Ijen Uzziel has — “ 30 years after Hilkiah the high 
piicst had found tlie book of the Law in the sane- 
tnary in the vestibule under the poich at midiiiglit 
after the setting of the moon in the days of Josiah, 
&c., in the mouth Thammuz, in the fifth day of the 
month" (ef. 2 K. xxii.). This view is adopted by 
Jerome, LWier, llaveiiiick, &c. ; but had this lieeii 
a nH»giiised era, we should have found traces of it 
elsi'wherc, whereas even Ezekiel never retera to it 
again. There are similar and more foiciblc objec- 
tions to its being the 30th year from tlie Jubilee, 
IIS Hitzig suppo.se8, following* many of the early 
commentators. It now scc'ms generally agreed that 
it was the 30th year from the new era of Nqboi^ 
lassar, fatherf' of Nobuclnidnezzar, who began to 
reign B.C. 325 (Kawlinson’s Uctod. i. ji. 508). 
The use of this Chaldee epoch is the more appro- 
priate na the prophet wrote in Babylonia, and he gives 
a Jewisli chronology in vcr. 2. Compare the nol(*s 
of time in Dan. ii. ], vii. 1 ; Ez. vii. 7 ; Neh. ii. 
l,v. 14- (Kosenmiiller, Schol.; J*oli Sifnops. in 
li>c. ; Scaliger de emend. Temp. Proletfom. p. xii.). 
The decision of the question is the less imiortant, 
because ill all other places Ezekiel dates fi*om tlie 
year of .Tehoiachin's captivity (xxix. 17, xxx. 20, 
et |KissimL We learn fiom an iiici<lental nlliisioii 
(xxiv. 18) — the only reference which he makes ti 
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his pei'sonal history— tlmt he wais murriod, and had j dieted and survived, which clieered the exiles wkli 
a house (viii. 1) in liis place of exile, and lost his , the confidence of his ho|)e8 in the future, and tended 
wife by a sudden and unforeseen stroke, lie lived to pi'eserve their decaying nationality. Mr. F. 
in the highest consideration among his companions Newman is even more contemptuous than the Ger- 
in exile, and their elders consulted him on all occa> man critics. ** The writings of Ezekiel,’* he says 
sions (viii. 1, xi. 2r), xiv. 1, xx. 1, &c.), becjiuse (Zfe&r. Monarchy, p. 330, 2nd ed.), “painfully 
in his united olHccs of pnest and prophet, he was a show the growth of what is merely visionary, and 
living witness to “ them of the captivity ” that God an inci-easing value of hoi’ll sacenlotalism and he 
had not abandoned them. Vitringa even says {de speaks of the “ heavy materialism ” of Ezekiel’s 
Stpuuj. Vet. p. 332^ tlmt “ in aedibus suU ut in temple, with its priests, sacrifices, &c., as “ tcilious 
scliolft qii Adam public^ con ventus iustituebat, ibique and unedifying as Leviticus itself.” His own ic- 
coram froiiuenti txuicione diviiiam interpretabatur mark that Ezekiel’s predictions “ so kept alive on 
voluntatem oratioue facundA” (quoted by Haver- the minds of the next geneiat ion a belief in ceitain 
nick). There seems to be little ground for Theo- return from c^iptivity, as to have tended exceed- 
doiet’s supposition that he was a Nazarite. The ingly towai-ds the result,” is a sufficient refutation 
last date he mentions is the 27th year of the caj> of such criticisms. 

tivity (xxix. 17), so that his mission extended over We may also note in Ezekiel the ahsorbing nn-og- 
tweiity-iwo yeai-s, during pai-t of which (leiiod iiiiion of his high calling whicli enabled Irm chii i- 
Dniiiel was piobably living, and already fatnuus fully to endure any deprivation or misiTy (except 
(Ez. xiv. 14-, xxviii. 3). 'fradition ascribes various indeisl ceremonial |K)llutiou, fioin whieli lie shrinks 
* miracles to him, as, for iristaiiee, esc.aping from his with chaiactciistic loathing, iv. 14), if thereby he 
enemies hy walking dry-sliod aeross the Chebar ; imay give any wai’uing or lesson to his people (iv., 
feeding the famished pcojile with a miiaculous xxiv. 15, 16, &c.), whom he so aidently lovwi (i\. 
diaiight of fishes, &c. He is said to have bei*ii miir- 8, xi. 13). On one occasion, and on one only, the 
cleiod in Bahyloii by some .Jewish prince (? 6 riyo^- feidings of the man burst, in one single expression, 
fi€vos TOW \dov, callcil in the Roman maityreiogy through the self-devotion of the prophet; and while 
for vi. Id. Apr. “judex |K)puli.” Oai’pzov. Mrod. even then his oliedience is unwavering, yet the in- 
/. c.), whom he lual convicted of idolatry; and to cxpicssihlc depth of submissive pathos in the brief 
have been buried in a avriXaiov SiirAoww, the tomb woiils which tell how iii one day “ the de.siie of his 
of Shorn and ArphRx<a<l, on the banks of the Eu- eyes was taken from him” (wiv. 15-18), shows 
phratos (Epiplian. do V it. vt h fort. Prophet.). The what well-springs of the tciideiest human emotion 
tomb, said to have been built by Jehoi.achin, w.as were concealeil under his uncoinpioniising opjiosi* 
shov’ii a few days* joui'ney from Bngdiul (Menasse tion to eveiy form of sin. 

hen T<ra(‘l da Jiasur, Mart. p. 23), and was cvalleil His prinlictioiis are marvellously varied. He hag 
“ habitneuluin elegaiitiae.” A lamp was kept there instsmeos of visions (viii. — xi.), symbolical actions 
continu,ally burning, and the aufogiaph copy of the (as iv. 8), similitudes (xii., \v.), parables (as xvii.), 
prophecies was said to be there preserv(^. This proveibs (as xii. 22, xviii. I sq,), [Kiems (as xix.), 
tomb is mentioned by Pietro de la V'alle, and fully allegories (as xxiii., xxiv.), ojien piophecies (as vi., 
described ill the Itinerary of R. Benjamin of Tudela xdi., xx. &:c.), “ taiitAipie ubertate et figiirnnim va- 
(Hottiiiger, jf’Acs. /Vu7. II. i. 3 ; Cippi JIchraici,p. riatione floret ut imus oimies prephefici seiinonis 
82). A curious conjecture (discredited by' Clemens iiumeros ac motlos cxplevisse, jure suo sit dicendus ” 
Alexandrinus (Strom, i.), but I’onsiderol not im- (Carp/ov. fntnuf. ii. pt. iii. 5). It is therefore im- 
|M)s.-<ible by Seidell (*%«f<o/m.(/<7 tS'yr.ii.p 1‘20), just to charge him with plagiarism, as is done by 
Meyer, and othci's) identities him with “ Nazai^atus Miehaclfs and others, althoiigli no doubt his language 
the Assyrian,” the teacher of Pythagoras. We (in which several Aramaisins .arid \(y6fitva 
need haixlly mention the ridiculous supjiositions that also ociuir) is coloured largely both hy tlie Pentateuch 
he is identical with Zomastcr, or with flic ’Efeicfiy- and by the writings of Jeremiah. His style is charac- 
Xor 6 T«w lovUaiKoip rpayofSlwv voiririis (Clem, terised by “iiumbeilcss jiarticularisms,** as may be 
Alex. Strom, i. ; Eusi'b. Praap, PJoantf. ix. 28, 29) clearly observed by contrasting his prephecy against 
who wrote a play on the Exodus, called *E{a 7 a> 7 ^ Tyre (xxviii.) with that of Isaiah (xxiii.) (KairKaira’s 
(Fabridus, Bibl. (irec. ii. 19). Tliis Ezekiel livwl Ezekiel). Grotiiis (in Critici Sucri, iv. 8) com- 
K.C. 40 (Sixt. Sen. Bihi. Snnet. iv. p. 2.35). pares him to Homer for his knowledge, especially' 

But, as Hiivernick remarks, “ by the side of the of aiThitoctiire, from which he repeatedly draws his 
scattcreil data of his external life, those of his in- iliiistrcitious; and Witsiiis (Misc, Sacr. i. 243) 
tenial life appear so much the richer.” We have says, that besides his “ incomparabile donum pro- 
already notiml Iiis stem and inflexible eiieivy of phetiae,” he deserves high literary reputation for 
w'ill and character; and wo also obseive a devoted the leai*ning and beauty of his style. Michaelis on 
aiUiereiicc to the rites and ceremoiiies of his national the otlier hand is x^ery disparaging, and Lowth 
religion. Ezekiel i.s no cosmopolite, but displays (referring to the ditfuseness of his details) says “ he 
everywhere the peculiar tendencies of a Hebrew is oftener to lie cla.ssed with the omtors than the 
oduc.iitcd under Levitical tiaiiiiiig. The priestly poets.” Few will agree with Archbishop Newcome’s 
bias is always visible, especilllly in chaps, viii. — depreciation of such remarks on the ground (appa- 
ri., xl.-xlviii., and in iv. 13 sq., xx. 12 sq., xxii. rently) that even the lanymye of a sacred writer is 
8, &c. It is stnuige of De Wett^ and Gesenius to a matter of inspiration ; for it is clear that inspira- 
attribiite this to a “ contracted spirituality,” and tion in no way supersedes the individualities of the 
of Ew.ald to sec in it “ a one-sided conception of an- divine messenger. Ewald (Die Proph. des Alien 
tiquity which he obtained merely from books and Bundes, ii. 2i2), though not enthusiastic, admits 
traditions,” and “a depression of spirit (1) enhanced that “simply os a writer he shows gi’cat excel- 
by the long continuance of the banishment and Icncies, particularly in this dismal period,” and he 
bondage of the people ” (Havemick’s /a<rod.). It points out his “ evenness and repose ” of style to 
was surely this very intensity of patriotic loyalty which wc suppose Jemme alludes when he says 
to a system whose {xirtial simpensiuii he both pre- “ Sermo ejus iiec satis disertiis ncc aitnioilum rus- 
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ticus, sed ex utroque gciiere medie temperatus 
{Pracf. in Ezech.). Htivernick seems to us too 
strong ill saying, that ** tlie glow of the divine in* 
dignation, tho mighty rushing of the spirit of tho 
Lord, the holy majesty of Jehovah, as the seer be- 
held it, are remarkably reflected in his writings. . . 
The lofty action, tlie torrent of his eloquence . . . 
rests on this combination of power and consistency, 
the one as unwearied as the 6 ther is imposing.'* 
Among tho most splendid passages aro chapter i. 
(called by the Kabbis the prophecy against 

Tyrus (xxvi.-xxviii.), that agsiiust Assyria, "the 
noblest monument of Eastern history" (xxxi.), and 
rh. viii., the account of what he saw in the temple- 
porch, 

“ when, by the vision led, 

II is 05-6 surveyoil the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah.** — Milton, Par* Lost, i. 

Certain phrases constantly recur in his wntings, as 
" Son of Man,” " They shall know that I am the 
Lord,” "the* hand of the I.ord was upon me,” 
" Set thy face agaiq^t,” &c.. 

'fhe depth of his mattert and the maiwellous 
nature of his visions, make him occasionally dbscure. 
Hence liis prophecy was placed hy the Jews among 
the I'p 3 ^(treasures), those [Kn-tions of Scriptuic 
which (like the early pait of (lenesis, and the Can- 
ticles) weift not alloN^Pd to be reail till the age 
of ;iu (Jer. Ep. ad Emtorh. ; Orig. proem, hv/mil. 
iv, in Caniv'.,; Hottinger, Tlica. Phil, ti. 1,3). 
Hence Jerome compares the " inoxtricabilis error” 
of his wi’itings to Viigil's labyrinth (" Oceanus 
Scripturarum, mystcrioiumqiie iH;i labyiinthns 
and also to tlie catsiconibs. The Jews classed him 
in the very highest lank of prophets, flregory 
Noz. {Or, 23) calls him 6 vpo^r&v Bavpaorid- 
raros Kai d^ri\6TaTof, ainl again d reiy pfydKwv 
iiroirr^s Ka\ pvarrriplay. Isidore {dc Vif. 

et 6b. Sanct. 39) makes him a type of Chiist from 
the title " Son of Man,” but that is eqiuilly applicxi 
to Daniel (viii. 17). Other similai* testimoniiis are 
cpioted by (^arpzov {Tntrod. ii. 103 sq.). Tho San- 
hedriin is said to liave hesitated long whether his 
book should form psirt of tho canon, from the occap 
sional obscurity, and from the supposed contradic- 
tion of xviii. 20 to Ex. xx. 5, xxxiv. 7 ; Jer. xxxii. 
18. But in point of fact these apparent opiKisi- 
tions are the mere expression of truths comple- 
mentary to each other, as Moses himself might 
have taught them (Deut. xxiv. 16). Although 
geinjrally speaking comments on this book were 
forbidden, a ceibiin K. Nananiaa undertook to re- 
concile the supposed differences. (Spinosa, Tract. 
Theoi, Polit. ii. 27, partly from these considera- 
tions, infers that the present book is made up 
of mere dwo<r/«a<r/adr<a, but liis argument from its 
commencing with a 1 , and from the expression 
ill i. 3 above alluded to, hardly needs refutation.) 

Of the authenticity of Ezekiel's prophecy there 
has been no real dispute, although a few rash 
critics (as Oeder, Vogel, and Corrodi) have raised 
questions about the last cliapters, even suggesting 
that they might have been written by a Samaritan, 
to incite the Jews to sulT'er the cooperation in re- 
building the Temple. Thcie is hardly a shwlow 
of argument in favour of this view, and absolutely 
none to support tho anonymous objections in the 
Monthly Magazine for 1798 against the genuine- 
ness of other chapters ; which never would have at- 
tracted any notice hud not Jahn taken the supef- 
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finoiis trouble to answer them. The specific nature 
of some of his predictions (xii. 12 , xxvii. 6 , &e. ; 
on the foimer passage and its apparent contradic- 
tion to Jer. xxxii. 4, see Joseph. Ant, x. 8 , §2) is 
also in a very unhistorical manner made a ground 
for impugning the authenticity of the book of Eze- 
kiel by Zunz and othera. This style of criticism is 
veiy much on the incrftuse, and we have had some 
audacious instances of it lately : but though it is 
quite true that the prophets deal far more iu eternal 
principles than specific anuoiinccmeqts, yet mtne 
>how of argument must be adduced before we settle 
the date of a sacred book as iic(*esssiiily subsequent 
to an event which it professes to foretel. 

The Ixiok is divided into two gieut parts — of 
which the destruction of Jerusalem is the turning- 
point; chapters i.-.\xiv. contain predictions deli- 
vered before that event, and xxv.-xlviii. after it, 
as we see from xxvi. 2 . Again, chaptera i.-xxxii. 
are maiidy occupied with correction, denunciation, 
and lepioof, while the remainder deal chiefly in 
consolation ainl promise. A parenthetical section 
in the middle of the l)ook (xxv.-xxxii.) contains a 
group of pi'ophecics against seven foieign mitions, 
the septenary arrangement being apparently (as 
elsewhere in Sevipturo) intentional (see an art. on 
this subject in the Journal of Sacr. Lilernturc), 
De Wettc, Carpzov, &c. have adopted various ways 
of grouping the piophecies, but the best synopsis is 
that of Haverniok, who divides the book into nine 
sections distinguished by their snpeiscHptions, a.s 
follows; — I. Ezekiel's call, i., iii, 15. 11. The (jc- 

nn'nl carrying out of the commission, iii. 16-vii. 
III. The 1 ejection of tlie people, because of their 
idolatrous worship, viii.-\i. IV. Tho sins of the 
age lebuked in detail, xii.-xix. V. The nature of 
the jinlgmont, and the guilt which causctl itxx.- 
xxiii. VI. The meaning of the now commencing 
punishment, xxiv. VIT. God’s judgment denounccil 
oil seven heathen nations (Ammon, xxv. 1-7 ; Moab 
8-14; the Philistines, 15-17; Tyre, xxvi.-xxviii. 
19; Bidou, 20-24; Egypt, xxix.-xxxii.). VIII, 
Prophecies, after the destiuction of Jerusalem, con- 
reriiiiig the future wiidition of Israel, xxxiii.- 
xxxix. IX. The glorious consummation, xl.-\lviii. 

Chronological order is followed throughout (the 
date of the piediction being constantly refeirod to), 
except ill the section devoted to prophecii's against 
heathen nations (xxix.-xxxii.), wheie it is several 
times aliandotied (xxix. 17 ; cf. xxvi. 1, xxix. I), 
so that ia the piediction against Egypt, one utter^ 
in the 27th ye.ir of the captivity is inserted be- 
tween two uttered in the 10 th and llth yeara. 
Hence Jahn supposes a purely " accidental ” order, 
which Kichhorn expands into an economical arrange- 
ment of the separate scrolls on which the prophe- 
cies wore written. But there is no necessity to 
resort to such arbitrary hypotheses. The general 
unity of subject in the arrangement is obvious, and 
Jerome (although he assumes some mystery in the 
violation of chronology throughout the warnings 
adilressed to Pharaoh) correctly rcmai'ks, " in pro- 
phetis nequaqiiam historiae onto servatur; neque 
enim narrant praeterlta sed futuia pronuntiaut, 
prout voluntas Bpiritus Bancti fuerit” (Com. in 
Ezech, xxix. 17, where he especially adduces the in- 
stance of Jeremiah). Itosenmuller {Scholia in loo,) 
thinks that the causes of the destruction of Egypt 
are put together (xxix. 2 - 21 ), and then the actual 
nature of that predicted judgment is described. 

Josephus {AtU, X. 6 ) has thepfolluwing passage* 
ov fi6yov oBtos (Jeremiah) irpoc^Jtrirnrc ravra 
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&XX& ical 6 Tpoit^rris [cts] irpuros vtp\ 

rovr»¥ 9io filfiKia ypdr^as Kar^Xiircv. The un- 
doubted iiieauiiig sci'ins to be that Ezekiel (although 
Eichhoni on vaiious groumib applies the woi^ to 
Jeremiah) left t>co books of prophecy; which is 
also btated by Zonaras, and the Latin translation of 
Athaii.isi us, where, after mentioning other lost books, 
and Ont of Kzekiel, the writer continues, “ nunc 
vero jam untim duntaxat iiiveniri scimus. Ttaqiie 
haec omnia per impimum Judacorum amentiam et 
iueurium periisse manifestum est '* {Sifnops, p. 
13(5, but the pwsage does not occur in the Greek). 
In coutil matiou of this view (which is held by 
Maldonatus and others) we have a )tass:ige (ptottxl 
in Clem. Alex. i. 2('(, iv ^ ttfpof <rt iv 

uvT^ KoX KpivSd <rff and again rtroKtv Kal oit t6- 
roKfv <piiiriv ff ypcup-fi (id. Strom, vii. p. 75(5); 
.1 prophecy also mentioned, as alluding to the 
N'irgin .Maiy, in Teitiillian, who wiys “ Legiimis 
apud Ezechielein de vaced ilia (piae pejau'it et non 
peperit” (De Cnni. Christ i, cf. Epiphan. /hteres. 
XXX. 30. The attempt to refer it by an error ol 
memoiy to Job xxi. 10, seems a failuie). That 
these passages (quoted by Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepufr. 
Vet. Test. num. 221) can come from a lost //enninc 
hook is cxtiemely impiobablo, since we know tioni 
riiilo and Justin Martyr the extiaordinary care 
with which the Jews guarded the \6yta (uvra. 
'i'hey may indeed come from a lost apoi'njphal 
book, although we find no other trace of its 
existence (Sixtus Sen. IHbl. tS met. ii. p. 01). 
Le Moyne (Vnr. Socra^ ii. p. 332 a|.) thinks 
that they undoubtedly belong to the collec- 
tion of traditionary Jewish apophthegms called 
Pirke Ahoth^ or “ chapters of the lathers.” Just in 
the same way wc find certain Aypet^a Z6ypara attri- 
buted to our Lord by the Fathers, and oven by the 
Ajxistles (Acts IX. 35), on which see a monograph 
by Kuinod. The simplest sup]K)sition about the 
passage in Josephus is either to assume that he is 
in error, or to admit a foi-mer division of Ezekiel ' 
into two books, possibly at ch. xl. Le ^loync adopts 
the latter view, and aiqipoits it by analogous cases. 
Thera is nothing which militates against it in the 
fact that Josephus mentions 9io p6va irol tXKotn 
(c. Apion. i. 29) as forming the canon. 

There are no direct quotations ftom Flzekiel in 
the New Testament, but in the Apocalypse there 
are many {larallcls and obvious allusions to the 
later chapters (xl.-xlviii.). We cannot now enter 
into the ditliculties of these dr other chaptera (for 
which we must refer to some of the commentaiies 
mentioned below) ; but we will enumerate, follow- 
ing Fail bairn, the four main lines of intci'pretation, 
viz., 1. The Historico-literai, adopted by Villal- 
ixindus, Grotius, Lowth, &;c., who make them a 
prosaic description interid<‘d to presence the me- 
moiy of Solomon's temple. 2. The Historico-idcal 
(of Eichhorn, l)athe, &c.), which i educes them ** to 
a sort of vague and well-meaning announcement of 
future good.” 3. The Je wish-carnal (of Lightfoot, 
IIoHman, &c.), which maintains that their outline 
was actually adopted by the exiles. 4. The Chris- 
tian-spiritual (or Messianic), followed by Lutte, 
Calvin, Cocccius, and most modem commentate, 
which makes them “ a gimid complicated symbol 
of the good God had in reserve for his Church.” 
Koscnmuller, who disapproves alike of the liter- 
alism of Grotius, and the arbitrary, ambiguous 
allegorising of others, remarks (SchoL in xxviii. 
2(5) “ Nobis quide^n oleum et opeiiam perdera 
videntur, qui hnjusmodi oraeula ad certos cventus 
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referre student, aiit poetica ornarnenta ad flictonim 
fidem explnraut." Other prophecies of a general 
Messianic character are xxxiv. 11-10, and xxxvi.- 
xxxix. 

The chief commentators on this “ most neglected 
of the prophets " are, among the fatliers, Oi igen, 
Jerome (Comment, in Ezcch. H. xiv.), and Theo- 
doret; among the Jews, Rabbis Dav. Kimchi and 
Abai'banel ; of the Refonners, Oecolampuliiis and 
Calvin ; and of the Romanists, Pnidus and Villal- 
pandus (Rome, 1590). More modem commentaries 
aio those of Msuck (17.31), Venema (1790), New'- 
come, W. Gfecnhill, Faitkiini, Hendei*son, llilver- 
iiick (Comm. iV>vr Ezechiel\ Hitzig (Der Prophet 
Ezechid erkliirt). [Jkiikkkkkl.] [F. W. F.J 

E'ZEL, THE STONE 13Sn ; rh *£,>- 
ya0 ^Kfivo ; Alex, tpyov ; lapis cai nomen est 
Ezel). A wi'll-knowii stone in the neighl)oiirhood 
of .''aurs lesidciice, the .scene of the fniiting of 
Diivid and Jonathan when the former tinally fled 
fmm the court (1 >nm. xx. 19). Af second 
mention of tlu* spot (verse 41) the Hebrew text 
(333n ; A.V. “ out of* a pi ice toward the 

outh,* literally “ from close to the south "), 
is, in the opinion of critics, undoubt(‘dly corrupt. 
The true raading is indicated by the LXX., which 
in both cases has Krijnh or Artjab — in ver. 19 for 
the Hebrew EbcHf “ston^” and in ver. 41 for 
han-^negebt “the south.” Ergab is doubtless !lie 
Greek rendering of the Ilehiew Argd) =. a hesip ot 
stones. The true reading of xer. 41 will there- 
fore 1h» as follows; “ David arose from close to the 
stone heap,"- - close to wliich (the same preposition, 
A.V. “by”) it hud been anangiHl beforc- 
haiui that he should remain (ver, 10). The change 
in 41 from as the text stood at the time 

of the LXX., to 33311, as it now stands, is one 
which might easily take p^ace.' [G.] 

E’ZEM (G^ ; Ai<r^/u, Alex. BoaurSp ; Anum), 
one of towns of Simeon (I Chr. iv. 29). In 
the lists of Josliua (xix. .3) the name appears in the 
slightly diflcriMit form of AzEM (the vowel being 
lengtlienetl before the pause). 

E'ZER (“Ity*, ’Eff'p; Ezer). 1. A son of 
Ephixiim, who was slain by the aboriginal iiiliabit- 
ante of Gath, while engaged in a foray on their 
cattle (l.Chr. vii. 2 1). Ewald (^GoscKichte, i. 490) 
assigns this occurrence to the pre-Egyptian period. 
2. A priert noticed in the book of Nehcmiah (xii. 
42 ; 'leCoiJp, LXX.). 3. 1 Clir. iv. 4. [W. L. B.] 

EZEltl'AS (6 Zexplas, Alex. 6 *E(tpias ; 
Azarias\ 1 Esd. viii. 1. [AzAUlAlT, 7.] 

EZFAS (d’Offor, Alex.^Effaf ; 1 Ksd. 

viii. 2. [Azauiaii; Aziki.] 

E’ZIONGA'BEB, or . . . GE'BEB 
"133; = “ the giant's- back-bonc,” ratrluv Fa/Bcp; 
Mongaber ; Nuin. xxxiii. 35; Dent. ii. 8: IK. 

ix. 2(j, xxii. 48 ; 2 Chr. viii. 17), the last station 
named tor the encampment of tlie Israelites before 
they came to “the wilderness of Ziii, which is 
Kadesh,” subsequently the station of Solomon’s 
navy, described as “ besides Eloth, on the shora of 
tlie Iteii Sea, in the land of ICdom ;” and whei-e 
that of Jehoshaphat was afterwaids “broken,” — 
prolxibly destroyed on the ixicks which lie in 

ranges on each side” (Stanley, S. ^ P. 2). 
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WelbtiHl (ii. ch. ix. p. 153) woiiiil find it in Dahali 
[Di/AiiAu], but. this could hardly be icgiii’ded as’ 
** in tlie land of hLdoni ” (although possibly the 
rocks which Wellsted descjil)es may have been the 
actual scene of the wi'eck), nut* would it accoixl with 
Joseplius \Ant, viii. G, §+)“ f\» “not far from 
Kliith.” According to the latest map of Kicpei*t 
(in Kobinson, 185G), it stands at Ain cl^Ghudi/dn, 
about ten miles up what now the diy be<il 
of the Ai-ahah, but, as he sujiposed, wiu. then 
noitherii (‘iid of the gulf, which may have 
fuiciontly had, like that of Suez, a fuithci extension. 
Tliis prol>ably is the best site for it. liy com- 
imiiig 1 K. ix. 2G, 27 with 2 ('hr. vii'i. 17, IS, it 
IS probable that timber was floated from Tyie to i 
the nearest point on ilie Moditeriaiioan coast, and ' 
then conveyed over bind to the head of the (Julf of' 
Afuthuh^ where tlic shijis seem to have been built ; j 
tin* theie can hardly have l^*n aiietjuate forests in 
the neighbourluKid. [VVii.DKKNKSa Of thk Wan- i 
iiiniiNii.] [11. H.] ' 

EZ'NITE, THE (latyn, Am* ; h »A<r«- ' 

vtuoi). According to the stalemtMit of 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 8, “ Adiiio the Kznite ” was another name 
ihr “ Joshcb'liasshebeth aTachccmonite (A.V. “ the 
Taclimonite that sate in the seat’*), chief among 
the captains.” 'flie passage is, however, one of the 
most disputed in the wjiolc Bible, owing paitly to 
the (liiHciilty of the one man beaiing two names so 
distinct without any assigmsl reason, and partly to 
the diserepaucy between it and the ii<irallel sentence 
in 1 (Jhr. xi. 11, in wliich for the woixls ** Adiiio 
the Eznite” other Hebiew words are found, not 
very dissimilar in appeal mice but meaning “he 
shook (A.V. ‘lifted up*) his .sp<*ar.** The ques- 
tifui naturally arises whether the woixls in Chio- 
iiicles aie an explanation by a later wiitcr of those 
in Samuel, or whether they preserve the original 
text whicli in the latter has become coiTuptcsl. 
The form of this particuuir woixl Is the original 
text (the C/ieiifi) Etziio, which has ^^u.:<plteml to 
Et/ni by the Masorct scrils's (in the Keri) apisi- 
rently to admit of some meaning being obtained 
fiom it. .Jerome ivad it Ktzno^ and taking it to 
be a declension of JCtz ( =: wood ”) has I’endcred the 
words f/iowi tenrrrimus ligiii venniculus. The 
bXX. and sinne Hebrew MSS. (see Davidson’s //c'6. 
Te.L'f) add the woiite of Clhionicles to the text of 
Samuel, a course followed by the A.V. 

'fhe pu.ssage has been examined at length by 
Keniiicott {^Dissertation 1, 71-128) and Gesenius 
{Thes. 994-995), to whom the render must be 
lelerieil for details. Their conclusion is that the 
reading of the Chnmicles is wirect. Ewald does 
not mention it (Gesch. iii. 180, note), [<i.] 

EZ'RA (Knjy = help ; ''Etripas). 1. The head 
of one of the twenty-two courses of priests which 
retiu’iied from captivity with Zerubbabcl and Jo.'thiia, 
(Xeli. xii. 2). But ill the somewhat parallel l^t of 
Nell. X. 2-8, the name of the same person is w^ritten 
npty, Azaiiah, ns it is probably in £zr. vii, 1. 

A man of Judah (1 Chr, ir, 17), 

3. The famous Scribe and Priest, deacendcii from 
inildali* the high-priest in .losiah’s reign, from 
whose younger son Azariah, sprung Seraiah, Ezra’s 
father, quite a difler^t person from ^eiaiah the 
high-priest (Ezr. vii. 1). All that is really known 
of Ezra is contained in the four Inst chapters of the 

* *A(rutfyyd/8apor, avrb BtpeiftKJf xoAetrai, ov n^pta 
vJAcaiv. 
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b(K)k of Ezra and in Neh. viii. and zii. 26. From these 
passages we learn that he was a leanied and pious 
priest lesiding at Babylon in the time of Aiiaxerxes 
i.ongiinanus. The origin of his influence with the 
king does not appi'ai*, but in the seventh year of his 
leign. 111 spite of the unfavourable report vihidi 
hud been sent by liehum and Shimshai, he obtained 
leave to go to Jenisalem, imd to take with him a 
compmy of Israelite.^, together witli priests, Levites, 
siiigera, portei-s, and Nethinim. Of these a list, 
amounting to 1754, is given in Ezr. viii.; and 
these, also, doubtless foim a part of the full list of 
the returned cnptiies contained in Neh. vii., and in 
duplicate in Ezr. ii. 'J’hc journey of Ezra and liis 
panions fiom Babylon to Jerusalem took just 
four months ; and they brought up with them a 
laige free-will olTering of gold and silver, ;uid silver 
vesht'l.s, contribute*!, not only by the Ibibyloninii 
Jews, but by the king himself and his counsellors. 
These oderings were for the house of God, to 
lieautify it, and for the purchase of bullocks, rams, 
and the other ollciings required for' the tcmplo- 
scrvlce. In addition te this Ezra was empoweren 
to draw upon the king's treasurers beyond the river 
fur any fuithcr supplies he might icquiie; and all 
piiests, Levites, and other miiiisteis of the temple 
weie exempted from taxation. Ezra had also au- 
thority given him to appoint magistrates and judges 
in Judaea, with power of life and death over all 
otJeiidcrs. 'J'iiis ample commission was granted 
him at his own requm>t (v. G), and it appiuiis that 
his gi'cat design was to effect a religious reformation 
among the P.nlesimc Jews, and to bring them back 
to the observ.ation of the law of Moses, fiom which 
they had gi ievoiisly declined. His first step, accoid- 
ingly, was to enfoicc a se^xiration from their wives 
upon all who had nuulc heathen marriages, in which 
number were many priests and Levites, as well us 
other Israelites. This was cflected in little tnoie 
than six mouths after his nn’ivul at Jerusalem. 
With the detaileii account of this imiioriant trans- 
action Ezra’s auto-biogiaphy ends abi^nptly, and we 
hear nothing inoie of him till, 13 yeJirs al'tenvards, 
in the 2()th of Aitaxerxes, we find him again at 
Jerusalem with N«*lieiniali “ the Tiishatha.** It is 
generally assumed that Ezra’had eontinueti governor 
till Neheinirh siqiei’seded him ; but as Ezra’s com- 
mission was only of a temporary natuie, “ to 
inquire concxjniing Judali and Jerusalem** (Ezr. 
vii. 14), and to cairy thither “ the silver and 
gold which the king and his counsellors had 
freely oU’eie<l unto the God of Israel** (15), and 
os thci'i* is no tiai'e whatever of his presence at 
Jerusalem betwet-n the 8th ainl the 20th of Arta- 
xcixes, it seems probahlc that atlcr lie had efferted the 
alxive-naiTiod leloim.ition, and had appointed com- 
petent judges and magistrates, with authority to 
maintain it, he himself returned to the king of 
Pcj-sia. This is in itself what one W'ould exisHt, 
and what is borne out. by the parallel case of Nclu'- 
miuh, and it also accounts for the abrupt temiinatioii 
of Ezra’s narrative, and for that relapse of the Jcw» 

t their foiTner irregularities which is nppaicnt in 
book of Nehemiali. Such a i elapse, am I such a 
state of afiaira at JeniKilein in general, could 
scaicely have occun’od if Ezia had continual thcie. 
Whether he I’etuineil to Jerusalem with Nchc- 
iiii.ih. or separately, dm*s not ap|x*ar mtaiiily, but 
as he is not mentioned in Nchemiah’s narrative till 
after the completion of the wall (Neh. viii. 1), it is 
pi'rhaps probable that he followed the latter some 
months later, Imving, jierhap, been sent fur to aid 
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him in his woik. Tlip i unctions he executed under 
Neliemiah's government Averc purely of u priestly 
and eeclesiustittil dinrocter, such its residing and 
interpreting the law of Moses to the people during 
tl»e eiglit days of tlie Feast of Tabernacles, praying 
in the congregation, and assisting at the dedication 
of the wall, and in promoting the religious refonna- 
tion so ha}>pily eflected by the Tirshathn. But in 
such he tilleil the tii'st place; being repeatedly 
couple 1 with Nehcniiah the Tirshatha (viii. 9, xii. 
JG), while Eliashib the high-priest is not mentioned 
taking any pait in the leformation at all. In 
tljc sealing to the covenant d«vscribed i\eh. x., Ezra 
probably sealed under the patronymic Seraiah or 
A/aiiah (v. 2). As Ezia is not mentioned after 
Nelimninh’s depsirtme for Ihibylon in the 32nd 
Aitaxerxcs, and as everything fell into confusion 
during Nehemiah’s absence (>i’eli. xiii.), it is not un- 
likely that Ezra may have died or returned to 
Babylon before that year. .Tosephus, who should 
\v} our next, best authority after Scripture, evidently 
knew nothing about the time or the jilace of liis 
tleath. He vaguely says, “he diisl an old man, 
and w;is buried in a magnificent manner at Jeri!s.a- 
lem” (A/*Z. xi. 5, §5), and places his death in the 
high-pricsthood of .loacim, and before the govern- 
ment of Nehemiah ! But that he lived under the 
high-pi'iesthood of Eliashib and the govcinment of 
Kehemiah is expressly stated iii Xcliemiah; and 
there was a stmng Jewish tradition that he was 
buried in I'crsia. Thus Benjamin of Tiuleia hays of 
Nehar-Samorah — appaivntly * some pla<» on the 
lower Tigris, on the fioiitier of Persia; Zamiiza 
neemding tq the Talmudists, otherwise Zamzumii — 
“The sepulchre of Ezra the pri<>^t and viihe is in 
this place, wheie he died on his journey from Jeru- 
salem to king Artaxerxos” (vol. i. p. 1 16), a tradition 
whicli cotainly agrees xeiy xA’ell with the nariativc 
of Nehemiah. ' This sepulchre is sliowii to this 
day (i6. Apl, ii., note p. 1 llj). As regards the tra- 
ditional history of Ezin, it is extieniely diflicult to 
judge what portion of it has any histoi ical founda- 
tion. Tlie princifKil works ascribed to him by the 
Jews, and, on the strength of their testimony, by 
(Miristians also, are; — 1. The institution of the 
(jreat Synagogue, of which, the Jews say, Ezra xvas 
president, and Daniel, llaggai, Zechanali, Malachi, 
Zoiohabcl, Monlecai, Jeshua, Nehemiah, &c., wore 
ineiiiliers, Sinu'ou the .Just, the last survivor, living 
on till the time of Alexander the (iraat ! 2. The 

i*etlJing the i^inun of Scriptuie, ami icstoring, coi- 
recting, and ediling, the whole sacied volume 
accouiing to the threefold arrangement of the Law, 
the Piophets, and the Ilagiogiapha, with the diid- 
sious of the or x'erses, the vowel-points 

handed down by tradition from Moses, and the emen- 
dations of the AVi. 3. The introductiun of the 
Chaldee character instead of the old Hebrew or Sa- 
maiitan. 4. 3'he authoiship of the books of Chro- 
nicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and, some add, Esther ; and, 
many of the Jews say, also of the books of Ezekiel, 
Ikiniel, and the 12 prophets. 5. The establishment 
of synagogues. Of most of these works a full ac- 
cxmnt is given in Prideaux's Connexum, i. 308-3 A 
and 355-376 ; also in Buxtorf’s Tiberius, Kel^ 
eiices to the chief rabbinical and other authorities 
will be found in Winer. A compendious a(K:ouut 
of the oigninents by which most of these Jewish 
8tatcm(‘nts are proved to be fabulous is given in 
Steheliifs Jiuhbin. LUerat, p. 5-8; of which the 
chief are drawn from the silence of the sacred 
writers themselves, of the apocryphal books, and 
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of Josephus — arid it might be added, of Jci*omt 
and from tlie fact that they may traced to the 
author of the chai)ter in the Mishna called Pirkc 
Avoth, Here, how'over, it must suflice to obsen'e 
that the point^ description of Ezra (vii. 6) as “ a 
ready sci'ibe in the law of Moses,** repeated in 
11, 12, 21, added to the iufoiination conceining 
him that “ he had prcjiaicd his heart to seek tlie 
law of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel 
statidcs and judgments'* (vii. 10), and his commis- 
sion “ to teach the laws of his God to such as knew 
them not ” (25), and his diligence in i-ead- 
ing the Scriptures to the })eo^e, all gives tlie ut- 
most prolxibility to the account which atti ihutes to 
him a correctcHl edition of the Scriptures, and the 
circulation of many such copies. The books of 
N’tdiemiah and Malachi must indeed have been 
added later ; possibly by Mahichi’s authority. 
Some tnadition to this effeert may have given rise 
to the Jewish fable of Malachi being the sjime 
|)ersun as Ezra. But we cannot aftiini that Ezra 
insiuit^ in the Canon any books that were not 
already acknowleilginl as inspired, as we have no 
sufticient ground for ascribing to him the pioph(>tic 
character. Evi‘n the books of w'hich he was the 
author may not have assumed delinitely the cha- 
racter of SCRIPTUKK till they were sanctioned by 
Malachi. There docs not, however, seem to be 
sufticient ground for fonning a jleHiiite opinion on 
the details of the subject. Jn like manner tme can 
only say that the intioauction of the Chaldee cha- 
racter, and the commencenient of such stated nuH*t- 
ings tor hearing the Scriptures read as kri to the 
legular synagogue-service, an> things likely to ha\e 
occurred nlaatt this time. For the cpiestion of 
Ezra’s authoiship, sec CitKONlCLKS; also E/RA, 
HOOK OF. [A. C. H.] 

EZ'RA» BOOK OF. The book of Ezra speaks 
for itself to any one who reads it with ordinniy iutek 
ligcucc, and without any prejudice as to its nature 
and composition. It is manifestly a cuntinuatif)n of 
the books of Chronicles, as indeed it is called by 
Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, Srrmoncs dicnitn Ksifnw 
(ap. Cosin’s Cttnon of Scr. 51). It is naturally a 
fresh liook, as commencing the history of the returned 
captives after se^'enty years of suspension, as it were, 
of the national life. But when we speak of the book 
as a chronicle j we at once declaie the natuic of it, 
which its contents ako abundantly ixinfirm. Like 
the two b<H)ks of ('hronich's, it consists of the con- 
temporary liistoi ical jouriiak kept fiom time to time 
by the prophets, or other authorized persons, who 
were eye-witnesses for the most part of what they 
rccoril, and whose several narratives were afterwanis 
strung together, and cither abridged or added to, as 
the case recpiired, by a later hand. That later hand, 
in the book of Ezra, was doubtless Ezra’s own, ns 
appeal's by the four last chapters, as well as by other 
matter inserted in the previous chapters. While 
therefora, in a certain sense, the whole book is 
Ezra’s, as put together by him, yet, strictly, only 
the four last chapters are his ori;^nal work. Nor 
will it be diilicult to point out with tolerable cer- 
tainty several of the writers of whose writings the 
first six chapters are composed. It lias already 
been suggested [Chroniclks] tlmt the chief por- 
tion of the last chapter of 2 (^hr. and Ezr. i. 
may probably have b^n wiitten by Daniel. The 
evidences of this in Ezr. i. must now be given 
more fully. No one probably can read Daniel as a 
genuine book, and not be struck with the very 
singular circumstance that, while he tells us in 
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<*h. ix. that he w:u‘i aware that the seventy years* . 
cjiptivity, forcteltl by Jeremiah, wa-^ near dose, 
and was led thereby to pray eiiiiiestly for the 
mstoration of Jernsaleni, and while lie records the 
remarkable vision in answer to his pr.iyer, yet he 
takes not the slightest notice of Oyj*u.s*s decjree, by 
which Jeremiah’s prophecy was fu I tilled, and his 
own heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel was 
accomplished, and which must have been the most 
stirring event in his long life, not even excepting the 
incident of the den of lions. He passes over in utter 
silence the fii'st yodjlpf Cyrus, to which pointed 
allusion is made in H. i. 21 , and pixicecds in ch. x. 
to the third year of Cyrus. Such sileneo is utterly 
unaeeouiitablc. But Kxr. i. sujiplies the missing 
iKdice. If placed between Dan. ix. and x. it exactly 
tills up the gap, and records the event of the lirst 
year of Cyrus, in which Daniel was so deeply iu- 
teiested. And not only so, but the manner of the 
lecoixl is exadly Daniel’s. Kzr. i. 1 : “ And in tlie 
fust year of Cyrus K. of Persia,” is the precise 
foiiniila used in Dan. i. I, ii. 1, vii. 1, viii. 1, ix. 1 , 
X. 1, xi. 1. The designation (vor. I, 2, 8 ) “ Cyrus 
king of I'ersia” is tliat used Dan. x. 1 ; the vefcienee 
to the ]»rophccy of Jerainiah in ver. I is similar to 
that in Dan. ix. 2, and the natural sequence to it. 
'fhe giving the text of the decree, ver. 2-4 (cf. Dan. 
iv.), the mention of the name of ** Mithredath the 
ti-easurer,” ver. 8 (cf. Dan. i. .' 1 , 11), the allusion to 
tlie ssicred vessels placed by NebiiclnMlne/zar in the 
houHe of Ills god, ver. 7 (cf. Djin. i. 2 ), the giving 
the Clialdee name of Zerubbnbel, ver. 8 , 11 (cf. 
Dan. i. 7), and the whole locm standi of the nar- 
rator, who evidently wrote at liabylon, not at 
Jerusalem, are all circ.umstances which in a marked 
manner point to Divniel as the writer of Ezr. i. 
Nor is there the least improbability in the sujv 
position that if Ezra edited Daniel’s papera he 
might 'think the chajiter in question more con- 
\eiiiently placed in its c)ironologi<;al position in 
Hie Chronic/cH than in the collection of IMniel’s 
proplieeies. It is seaiccly nca*ssary to add tlmt 
several chapters of the prophets Isiiali and Jeremiah 
an* actiudly found in the hook of Kings, as e. g. 
Is. xxxvi.-xxxix. in 2 K. xviii.-xx. 

Ezr. i. then was by the hand of Daniel. 

As regai-ds Ezr. ii., and as far as iii. l,W'here 
the change of name from Sheshhaz/ar to Zernh- 
habel ill ver. 2, the mention of Nehemiuh the 
'rirahatha in ver. 2 and 63, and that of Moi*dccai 
ill ver, 2 , at once indicate a different and much 
later hiunl, we need not seek long to discover 
where it came from, because it is found in cjr- 
trnstiy verbatim et literatim (with the exception 
of clerical eiTOrs), in the 7th ch. of Nehemiah, 
whei*e it belongs beyond a shadow of doubt [Nk- 
iiKMiAir, Book ofJ. This ixirtion then wjis writ- 
ten by Nehemiah, and was placed by Ezra, or 
iKissibly by a still later hand, in this position, as 
hearing upon the return fioin captivity i elated in 
eh. i., though chroiinlngically out of place. Whe- 
ther the extract originally extended so far as iii. 1 
may be doubted. The next portion extends from 
in. 2 to the end of ch. vi. With the exception of 
one lai-ge explanatoiy addition by Ezra, extending 
from iv. 6 to 23, which has cruelly but most need- 
lessly perplexed coinraeutatora, this jioition is the 
Work of a writer coutemponu-y with Zeruhbabel 
and Jeshna, and an eye-witness of the rehuildiug 
at the Temple in the begimung of the reign of 
^rius H 3 rst^pi 8 . The minute details given o^l 
the circiinistanoes, such as the weeping of the old 
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men who had seen the first Temple, the names of 
the Levites who took part in the work, of the 
heathen goveriiora who hindered it, the cxjireshiun 
(vl. Ift) “ This hrmsc was finished,” &c., the num- 
ber of the suci ificcs offered at the dedication, and 
the M'hole tone of the narrative, bespeak an actor 
in the scenes dcscribi^. Who then was so likely 
to I'ecord these iiiteiesting events ns one of those 
projihets wlio took an ucti\e jiait in promoting 
tlieni, and a branch of wliose duty it would be to 
coiitiuiic till* national chronicles i That it was the 
prophet Haggai liecomes tolerably sure wlien we 
obseiwe further the following coincidences in style. 

1. The title “the prophet,” is throughout tliis 
portion of Ezra attached in a peculiar way to the 
name of Haggai. Thus chapter v. 1 we fend 

•Then the prophets, Haggai the jg^iphetf and 
Zechariah the son <if Iddo, prophesied, &c. and 
vi, 14, “ They prosp<‘reil through the prophesying 
of Haggai the prophet, and Zcchariali the sou of 
Iddo.” And in like nuimier in Hagg. i. 1 , 3, 12, 
ii. I, 10, he is called “ Haggai the prophet.” 

2 . The dcsigqatiun of Zeruhl>ahel and Jeshna is 
identical in the two writera. “ Zei ubhahcl the son 
of Shcaltiel, and Jesliua the sou of Jozadnk ” (comp. 
Ezr. iii. 2, 8 , v. 2 , with Hagg. i. 1, 12, 14, ii. 2, 4, 
23). It will be seen that both writers usually name 
them together, and in the same order : Zochai iah, oil 
fhe contrary, docs not once name them teigether, and 
calls them simply Zeriihhaliel, and Jemima. Only 
in vi. 11 he adds “ the son of .Josedech.” 

3. The description in Ezr. v. 1 , 2 of the eflk’t of 
the preaching of Haggai and Zechaiiah upon Zeruh- 
habel, Jeshua, and the people, is identical with that 
in Hagg. i., only abbreviated. And Hagg. ii. .3 
alludes to the interesting ciicuinstanee recorded in 
Ezr. iii. 12. 

4. Both writera mark the date of the trniis- 
lU'fions they record by the year of “Dai ins the 
king” (Ezr. iv, 24, vi. 15, coinpnrod with Hagg. i. 

1, 15, ii. 10, &c.). 

5. Ezr. iii. 8 contains exactly the .same enumera- 
tion ofthuse that worked, viz. “ Zcruhljabol, Jeshu.i. 
mid the remnaut of their hicthrcn,” as Hagg. i. 12 , 
14, where we have “ Zerubhibel, .'ind Jeshua, with 
all the rctniwni t)f the people ** (comp, too Ezr. vi. 

16, and Hagg. ii. 2 ). 

6 . Both wntert use the expression “ the work of 
the house of the Lord” (E/r. iii. 8 and 9, coin- 
pai’ed with Hagg. i. 14); and both use the phrase* 
“the foundation of the temple was laiil” (Ezr. id. 
6 , lU, 11, 12, eomp'iied w ith Hagg. ii. 18). 

7. Both writera ii.se indiH’crently the expressions 

the “ houw* of the Lord,” and the “ temple of the 
Loixl,” but the former much more tewpiently than 
the latter. Thus the writer in Ezra uses the expn*s- 
sion “the house” (H^S) twenty-five times, to six in 
which he speiiks of “ the terapte” Haggai , 

speaks of “ the house ” seven times, of “ the temple ” 
twice. 

8 . Both writere make tnaiked and frequent 
reference to the law of Moses. Thus com]). Ezr. iii. 

2 , # 6 , 8 , vi. 14, 16-22, witli Hagg. i. 8 , 10, ii. 

17, 11-13, &c. 

Such strongly maiked resemblances in the com- 
pas*' of two such brief portions of Scripture seem to 
prove that they arc from the jieii of the same writer. 

But the above observations do not apply to 
Ezr. iv. 6-23, which is a parenthetic addition by* a 
much later hand, and, as tlie passage most clearly 
6 how.s, made in the reign 0 of Artaxerxes Luiigi- 
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manus. The fompiler who inserterl chapter ii., 
a document drawn up in the rei^ of ArUixerxes, 
to illustmte the i-eturn of the captives under Zenib- 
babel, liere inseils a notice of two historical facts, — 
of which one occurred in the reign of Xerxes, aud the 
other in the reign of Artaxerxes — to illustmte the 
o])|K)sition oHered by the heathen to the re>buildiug 
of the temple in the icign of Cyrus and ("ambybes. 
He tells us that in the beginning of the reigii of 
Xerxes, «. e, before Ksthcr wsus m favour, they had 
written to the king to prejudice him against the 
Jews — a circumstance, by the way, whicli may 
i.ither have inclined him to listen to Hatuiin’s pro> 
])ositiuu ; aud he gives the text of letteis sent to 
Artaxerxes, and of Ai-taxeracs’ answer, on the 
stmigth of which Kehum and Shiinshai forcibly 
hindered the Jews from icbuikling the city. 
These letters doubtless came into Ezra’s hands at 
Ikibylon, and may have ltd to those eudeavoum on 
his port to moke the king favourable to Jerusalem 
whi(‘h issued in his own commission in the seventh 
year of his reign. At ver. tl4 Haggai’s namitive 
puiceeds in connexion with ver. 5. The mention of 
Aitaxerxes in chapter vi. 14, is of the siiine kind. 
The last four chapters, b<*gimiing with chapter vii., 
ai*e Ezra’s own, and contimie the history after a 
gap of fifty-eight yearn — -/roin the sixth of Darius 
to the seventh of Avt4uei*xes. The only histoiy of 
Judaea during this interval is what is given in the 
above-named piireiithosis, from which we may infer 
that tluring this time there was no one in Pales- 
tine to write the Chronicles. The history of the 
Jews in Peisia fur the same fau'iod is given in the 
book of Esther. 

The text of the book of Ezm is not in a good 
condition. There are a goi^ many palpable cor- 
ruptions both in the names and numerals, and 
}Hahaps in some other points. It is written partly 
in llcbiw, and paitly in (’haldee. The Chaldee 
begins at iv. 8, and continues to the end of vi. 18. 
The letter or lieoree of Artaxerxes; vii. 1*2-20, is also 
given in the original Chaldee, 'riierc h.as never Ikh-ii 
any doubt about Ezra being c'aiioiiical, although 
there is no quotation from it in the N. T. Au- 
gustine says of Ezia ** magis leruni gestanim 
scriptor e?t habitus quam propheta ” (JJe Cit\ Dciy 
xviii. 30). The period covered by the ItHwk is 
eighty years, from the fimt of Cyius n.c. 530 to 
the beginning of the eighth of Art^ixerxes B.c. 450. 
It embrace.s the goveniments of ZerubfialK'l and 
Ezra, the high-pricsthood of Jeshua, Joiakim, and 
the eaily part of Eliashib ; and the reigns of Cyrus, 
(*ambyses, Smerdis, Darius Hystaijpis, Xerxes, ainl 
part of Artaxei-xes. Of these ( ’amhyscs and ^merdis 
are not named. Xerxes i.s ba];^!/ named iv. 0. 
[EsDRAS, FI«ST lJO()K OF.] [A. C. H.] 

EZ'BAHITE, THE ('nntKn ; d ZaptVijj, 
Alex. 'ECpav^irris ; JiJzrafnta), a title attachtnl to 
two pel sons — Eibaii (1 K. iv. 31 j Pa. Ixxxix. 
title) and Homan (Ps. lxxx\iii. title). The woid is 
nntumlly derivable fioin Ezrah,or — which is almost 
the same in Hebrew — Zerach, IT1T ; and accoixiingly 
ill 1 Chr. ii. 6, Ethan and Hemuu are both given 
as sons of Zerah the .son of Judah. Another Ethan 
and another Heman are named as Levites and 
musicians in the li.sts of 1 Chr. vi. and elsewhere. 

EZiacntP; Alex. ’Efpaf; Am), 

son of Chelab, superintendent for King David of 
those “ who did the work of the Held lor tillage of 
the giwiud” (1 Chr. :jjtvii. 26). 
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FABLE (/aD6ov ; fabula). Taking the worda 
fable and iximble, not in their strict etymological 
meaning, but in that wliich has been stamped u]a)n 
them by current usage, looking, i. e. at the Aesopic 
fable as the ty|K; of the one, at the I'ar.ibles of the 
N. T. as the type of the other, we have to ask 
pO in what relation they sj|||| to each other, as 
instruments of moial teachn^r (2.) what use is 
made in the Bible of this or of that form ? That 
they have much in common is, of course, obvious 
enough. In both we Hud “statements of lacts, 
which do not even pretend to be hi.storical, used as 
vehicles for the exhibition of a general trutli” 
(Neander, Leben JesUy p. 68). Both difler from 
the Mythiis, in the modern sense of that word, in 
being the result of a deliberato choice of such a 
moiie of teaching, not the sfioiitmieous, unconscious 
evolution of thought in sornes'ymbolic foim. They 
take their ]>lace so lai' as species of the same genus. 
What arc the characteristic marks by which one 
difl'ere from the other, it is perhaps easier to feel 
than to deline. Thus we ha\e (comp. Tieiidi On 
Parables^ p. *2) (1.) Lessing’s btatement that the 
fable takes the form of an actiud narrative, while 
the Painble a.ssiimes only that what is related might 
have happened; (2.) Herder’s, that the diHeieiice 
lies in the fable’s dealing with brute or in.iniinate 
nature, in the jiai able’s drawing its materials oxelu- 
sively from human life ; (3.) Olshausen’s (on Matt, 
xiii. 1), followed by Trench (/. c.), that it is to be 
found in the higher truths of which the {xii-able i.s 
the vehicle. Perhaps the most satislactory sum- 
ming up of the chief distinctive feature's of each is 
to 1x3 tumid in the following extract fioin NV*ander 
(/. c.): — “The parable is distinguished fiom the 
fable by this, that, in the latter, qualities, or acts of 
a higher class of beings may be attributed to a 
lower (c. y. those of men to brutes) ; wliile in the 
foiTwr, the lower sphcie is kept iierfectly distinct 
from that which it seems to illustrate. The beings 
and poweis thus introduced always follow the law 
of their nature, but their acts, accoiding to tJiis 

law, aie used to figure those of a higher race 

The meic introduction of hriiles as p(;isonal agents, 
in the fable, is not suIHcient to distinguish it from 
the pii.\ble which may make use of the same cou- 
ti ivaiice ; as, for example, Christ employs the sheep 
in one of his parables. The great distinction liei e, 
also, lies in what has alreiuly Wn i emarkwi ; brutes 
iiitioduced in the parable act accoiding to tlie law 
of their nature, and tli® two spheres of natm e and 
of the kingdom of God are carefully separated from 
each other. Hence the recipro(‘al relations of brutes 
to i>iich other arc not made use of, as these could 
fui-nish no apprupi-iate imago of the relation between 
man and tla- kingdom of Go;!.** 

Of the fable, as thus distinguished from the 
Parable, we have but two examples in the Bible, 
(1.) tliat of tlie ti*eea choaring their king, addressed 
by Jotham to the men of 8hcchem ( Judg. ix. 8-15 ; 
(2.) that of the cedar of Lebanon and the thistle, as 
the answer of Jelioash to tlie challenge of Amaziah 
(2 K. xiv. 9). The narrative of Ezek. xvii. 1-10, 
though, in common with the fable, it brings before 
us the lower fonns of creation as representatives of 
hmpQ.in charactei’s and destinies, dilleis fiom it, in 
tlie iKiints aliove noticed, (1.) in not introducing 
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them ns having human attributes, f2.) in the 
higher prophetic character of the trutns conveyed 
h)” it. The great eagle, the cedar of Lebanon, the 
wpnwling vine, me not grouped together as the 
iigciits in a fable, but are simply, like the bear, the 
l^piird, and the lion in the visions of Daniel, sym- 
bols of the great monarchies of the world. 

In the two instances refericd to, the fable has 
moi-e the chaiacter of the Gi-eek alvos (Quintil, 
Inst, Orat» v. 1 1 ) than of the ixvOos ; that is, is less 
the fruit of a vivid imagination, sporting with the 
analogies between the woj Ids of nature and of men, 
than a covert I'cproof^aking the ‘-arcasm which it 
aileots to hi<le all the sharper (Miiller and Donald- 
son, Hist, of Greek Literature, vol. i. c. xi.). 
The appearance of the fable thus early in the his- 
tory of Israel, and its entire absence fmm the direct 
teai hing both of the O. and N. T. are, each of 
them in its way, siguilicant. Taking the ivceived 
chitmology, the fable of .Totham was spoken about 
120y n.c. The Araliian traditions of Loknian do 
not assign to him an earlier date than that of Diivid. 
The earliest Greek cUvos is that of Hesiod {Op, ct 
I). V. 202), and tlie prose form of the fable does 
not meet us till we come (about 550 u.c.) to Ste- 
sichorus and Aesop. The jlr.-«t example in the his- 
tory of Rome is the apologue of Menenius Agiippa 
K.G. 49 1, and its genuineness has been questioned on 
the ground that the table could hardly at that time 
liave Ibimd its way to Latium (Miiller and Donald- 
son, /.«.). It may be noticed too that when col- 
lections of fables became familiar to the Gix'cka tliey 
wcic looked on as imported, not indigenous. The 
tiaditions that surround the name of Aesop, the 
absence of any ertdcncc that he wrote fables, the 
traces of Kiustern origin in those ascribetl to him, 
leave hi* little more than the representative of a 
period when the forms of teaching, which had long 
been familiar to the more Eastern nations, were 
travelling westvnii’d, and were adopted eagerly by 
the Greeks. The collections themselves' are de- 
scribed by titles that indicat^ a foreign origin, 
'fhey are Libyan (Arist. Hhrt, ii. 20), Cyprian, 
Cilician. All these facte lead to the conclusion 
that the Hebrew mind, gifted, as it was, in a speiikl 
measure, with the power of perceiving analogies in 
things apparently dissimilar, attained, at a very 
early stage of its growth, the power which docs 
not appear in the history of other nations till a later 
periml. Whatever antiquity may be ascribed to 
the fables in the comparatively later collection of 
tlie Panclia Tantra, the land of Canaan is, so far as 
we have any data to conclude from, the father- 
land of fable. To conceive bnites, or inanimate 
objects ns representing human cliamcteristics, to 
personify them as acting, speaking, reasoning, to 
draw lessons from them applicable to human life, 
‘—this must have been common among the Israelites 
•n the time of the Judges. The part assigned in 
fhc earliest records of the Bible to the impressions 
made by the bnite creation on tfic mind of man 
when “the Lwxi God formed every beast of the 
field and ovciy fowl of the air, and brought them 
unto Adam to see what he would call them” 
(Gon. ii. 19), and the apparent symbolism of the 
serpent in we nan*ative of the Kali (Gen. iii. 1) 
are at once indications of teaching adapted to men 
[•' the possession of t]nkpow6r, and must have 
heljied to develope it (He^r, Geist der Ebraischen 
Poesie, Werke, xxxiv. p. 16, ed. 1826). The 
wge number of proverbs in which analogfia of this 
kind are made the bases of a moral precept, and 
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some of which {c.g, Prov. xxvi. 11, xxx. 15, 25- 
28) are of the nature of condensed fables, show 
that there was no decline of this power ns the 
intellect of the people advanced. The absence of 
iiiblcs accordingly from the teaching of the 0. T. 
must be fuscrib^ to their want of fitness to be tin* 
media of the truths which that teaching was to 
convey. The points in which brutes or inanimate 
objects present analogies to man are chiefly those 
which belong to his lower nature, his pride, indo- 
lence, cunning, and the like, and the lessons derived 
from them accordingly do not rise higher than the 
prudential morality which aims at repressing such 
dofet'ts (comp. Tieiich on the Parables, t. c,). 
Hence the fable, apit from the nssot-intious of a 
grotesque and ludicrous nature whidi gather round 
it, apart too from its presenting narratives, which 
are “ nec verae ncc vciihimiles” (Cic. de Invent, 
i. 19), is inadwjuate as the exponent of the liigher 
truths which belong to mati s spiritual life. It 
may serve to exhibit tlic lolattons between man 
and man; it fails to ie])ie.sciit those between man 
and God. To do that is tlie othoo of the Pauadlk, 
finding its outwaid fininewoik in the dealings of 
men with each other, or in the woild of nature as 
it is, not in any grotesque parody of nature, and 
exhibiting, in eitlier ca.<>e, real and not fanciful 
analogies. I'he Fable seizes on that which man har 
in common with the creatures below him; the 
Parable rests on the truths that man is made in the 
image of God, and that all things are double one 
against another.” 

It is noticeable, as con6rming this view of tlic 
ofTicc of the fable, that, though those of Aesop 
(so called) were known to the gtent preacher ot 
righteousness at Athens, tliough a metrical para- 
phrase of some of them wius among the employ- 
nicnte of liis imprisonment (Plato, Pktedon, pp. 
GO, 61), they were not employed by him ns illus- 
trations, or channels of instruction. While Snerntes 
shows an appreciation of the power of such fables 
to represent some of the phenomena of human life, 
he was not, he says, in this sense of the word, 
/ivBo\oytK4s. The myths, which appear in the 
Gorgias, the Phnednis, the Pliaedon, the Republic, 
are as unlike as possible to the Aesopic fables, are 
(to take his own account of them) ob fivBoi dXAa 
kSyoi, true, though figurative, repi'esentations of 
spiritual realities. While the illustrations from the 
common facts of life which were so conspicuous in 
his onlinary teaching, though diiTering in being 
comparisons rather than narratives, come nearer to 
the parables of the Bible (comp, the contrast be- 
tween T& IwKpwmKd, as examples of the iropadoA^ 
and the \dyoi AtVcfirctot,' Arist. Rhet, ii. 20). It 
may be Kiid indeed that ^e use of the Fable as an 
instrument of teaching (ajiart from the embellish- 
ments of wit and fiuicy with which it is associated 
by such writers as Lessing and La Fontaine) belongs 
ratlicr to childhood, and the child-like period of 
national life, than to a more advanced development. 
In the earlier stages of political change, as in the 
esLses of Jotham, Stesichoinis (Arist. Rhet. 1. c.), 
Menenius Agrippa, it is used ad an element of per- 
suasion or repixiof. It ceases to appear in the 
higher eloquence of orators and statesmen.# The 
spi'cial excellence of fables is that they are bngarfo- 
piKol (Arist. Rhet. I, c.); that **ducere animos 
sclent, praedpue rustioorum et imperitorum ” 
(Quint. Inst, Orat. 1. c.). 

The pMoi of false teachers claiming to belong to 
the Christian church , alluded to by writers of the 
• 2 R 
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N. T. ill connexion with ytpfoKoylai airtpavroi 
(1 Tim. i. 4), or with epitliots *lov9mKol (Tit. i. 
14), ypawBus (1 Tim. iv. 7), (r^tro^uTfitvoi (2 
Pet. i. lt>), do not appear to have had the cha> 
racter of fable**, piDperly so called. As applied to 
ihem, the word takes its general meaning of any- 
thing false or unreal, and it does not fall within 
the scope of the present article to discuss tjic nature 
of the liiisehoods so referi'cd to, [E. II. P.] 

FAIR HAVENS (KoAol Aifihts), a harbour 
in the i.slaiid of Crkte (Acts xxvii. 8), not men- 
tioned ill any other ancient writing. There seems 
no probability that.it is, ns Riscoe siiggcsti>d (on the 
Acts, p. d47, ed. 1829), the KaA^ of Steph. 
Byz. — fur that is s<'iid to be a city, whereas Fair 
Haven', is described as “ a place near to which was a 
city called Lasaea ” (rdiros ns # iyyhs 
A.). Moreover Mr. Pashloy found (7>rtcc& m 
Crete, vol. ii. p, 57) a district called Acte ; and it 
is most likely that KoX)) *Ajct^ was situated there ; 
but that district is in the W. of the island, whereas 
Fair Havens was on the S. Its position is now quite 
certain. Though not mentioned by classical writers, 
it is still known by its old (Ireck natne^ as it was in 
the time of Pococke, and other early traveller men- 
tioned by Mr. Smith ( Voy. and Shipw, of St. Pa\d, 
2nd ed. pp. 80-82). Lasaka too has recently been 
most explicitly discovered. In fact Fair Havens 
appears to have been practically its harbour. These 
places are situated four or five miles to the E. of 
Cape Matala, which is the most conspicuous head- 
land on the S. coiist of Ci'ete, and immediately to 
the W. of which the coast imids suddenly to the N. 
This liUit circumstance explains why the ship which 
conv<*yed St. Paul was brought to anchor in Fair 
Havens. In consequence of violent and continuing 
N. W. winds slic had been unable to hold on her 
coui'se towaixis Italy from Cnidus (v. 7), ami had 
run down, by Salmone, under the lee of Crete. It 
was passible to reach Fair Havens: but beyond 
Cape Matala the difficulty would have recurred, so 
long as the wind remaimxl in tlie same quarter. 
A considerable delay took place (v. 9) during which 
it is {lossible that .St. Paul may have had oppor- 
tunities of preacliing the Co-spel at I.asaea, or even 
at Gortyna, where Jews resided (I Macc. xv. 
23), and which was not hir distant ; hut all this is 
conjectural. A cxinsultation took place, at which it 
was decided, again.-.t tlie Apostle’s advice, to make :m 
attempt to I'each a good harbour named Phenick, 
their pi’estAt anchoiagc being Ai^rvOcror Tphs Trapa- 
Xfipcurlw (v. 12). All such tonus are compara- 
tive : and there is no doubt tha|f as a safe winter 
hai'bour, Fair Havens is infinitely inferior to 
Phenice; thougli perhaps even as a matter of 
seamanship St. Paul’s adviee was not bad. How- 
ever this may be, the south wind, which sprang up 
afterwards (v. 13), proved delusive; and the vess**! 
was caught by a hurricane [Euroclydon] on her 
way towaids Phciiice, ancT ultimately wrecked. 
Besides a view (p. 81) Mr. Smith gives a chart of 
Fair Havens with the soundings (p. 2r)7), from 
which any one can form a judgment for himself of 
the mcrita of the harbour. [J. S. H.] 

rflBS ityopd ; nundinae, forum), 

a won] which occurs only in Ez. xxvii. and there | 
no less than seven times (vcr. 12, 14, 16, 19, 22, | 
27, 33) : in the last of these vencs it is rendered 
“wares,” and this we bolieve to be the true 
meaning of the word throughout. It will be ob- , 
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served that the word stands in some sort of relation 
to throughout tlie whole of the chapter, the' 

latter word also occuiring seven limes, and translated 
sometimes “ market ” (vcr. 13, 17, 19), and elsc- 
wherc “ merchandise ” (ver. 9, 27, 33, 34). The 
woids arc used alternately, and represent the alter- 
nations of commei'dal business in which the mer- 
climits of Tyre were engaged. That the firat of 
these woids cannot signify “ faira” is evident from 
ver. 12; for the inhabitants of Tarshish did not 
visit Tyre, but vice versa. Let the reader substi- 
tute “ paid ” or “ exchanged for thy wares,” for 
“ occupied in thy fairs,” ttd the sense is miicli 
improved. The relation which this teim bears to 
nuiarab, which properly means barter, appeals to 
be pretty mucli the same ns exists between exiioits 
and im[)orts. The requirements of tlic Tyrians 
themselves, such as slaves (13), wheat (17), steel 
(10), were a matter of maarab ; but wliero the 
business consisted in the exchange of Tyrian waies 
for foreign productions, it is specified in this form, 
“Tarshish paid for thy wares with silver, iron, 
tin, and lead.” ’fhe use of the teims would pio- 
bably have been more intelligible if the prophet 
had mentioned what Die Tyrians gave in ex^angc : 
as it is, he only notices the one side of the bargain, 
viz., what the Tyrians received, whether they wore 
buyei-s or sellcra. [W. L. B.] 

FALLOW-DEER ("l-IDnj; bu- 

balus), mentioned among the’ bcasbi that may he 
eaten,' in Dcut. xiv. 5, and among the provisions for 
Solomon’s table in 1 K. iv. 23. An aiiimul of the 
deer tribe (probably Ce}'tm dama), of a reddii-h 
colour (from "IDH, to be red), shedding its hoi ns 
every year. The Cervus dama is foun(]|Wild in 
Barluiry, and is still very gencially spi-ead over 
Westem and Southern Asia (Boch. Hicroz. p. 010 
sq., ii. 200 sq.). The female is called in the 
Talmud and is identified by Lewysohn 

with the German Damhirsch, [W. 1).] 

FAMINE. When the sweet influences of the 
F^DoiJes aro bound, and the bands of .^corpio cannot 
be looscfj,® then it is that famines generally prevail 
in the lands of the Bible. In Egypt a deficiency 
in the rise of the Nile, with drying winds, pro- 
duces the same results. The famines recorded in 
the Bible are tiaiseable to both these phenomena; 
and we generally find that Egypt was resorteij to 
when sciircity affiicted Palestine. ’J’his is nofcibly 
the case in the first three famines, those of Abia- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, although in the last 
case Egypt was involved in the calamity, and oiijy 
saved fioin its hoiroi's by the providential policy of 
Joseph. In this instance, too, the famine whs widi*- 
sprend, ami Palestine further suifered from the 
rehtriction which must have been placed on the 
supplies usually derived, in such rirciimstaneas, from 

Egypt- 

In the whole of Syna and Arabia, the fruits of 
the enrih must ever be dependent on rain; the 
watei-sliecL^ having few large springs, and the small 
rivers not being sufficient for the irrigation of even 

* That is to say, when the best and most fertilizinf^ 
of the rains, which fall when the Pleiades sot at dawn 
(not exactly heliacally) a# the end of autumn, foil* 
rain scarcely ever foiling at the opposite season, when 
Scorpio sets at dawn. is clearly Scorpio, or 

Cor Soorpionis, as Aben Ezra'says. 
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the level Inmlsi. If thcMdoro the heavy mins of| 
Novcnibci* and DccomluM* liiil, the siiKt4>nnm:e of the 
]>eoj)lc is cut oil' in the iMin-hing rh'oiight of han'estr 
time, when the country is almost devoid of moisture. 
Further, the pastoral tribes rely on the scanty h<*rl)- 
age of the desert-plains and valle}'s for their flocks 
and heixls ; for the desert is intci'spei'SGd in spring- 
time with spontaneous vegetation, which is the pro- 
duct of the preceding rain-fall, and fails almost to^ly 
without it. It is thcrcfoi-c not diflicult to conceive- 
the frt'queut occurrence and severity of famines in 
ancient times, when the scattered population, mther 
of a })iistoral tluin an agricultural country, was 
dependent on natuml phenomena which, however 
ivgular in their season, occasionally fiiiled, and wifh 
them the sustcmincc of man imd bciist. 

Kgyjit, again, owes all its fertility — a fei-tility 
that gamed for it the stiiking compai'ison to the 
“ garden of tiie Loitl ” — to its mighty river, whose 
annual rise inundates neatly the wQiole land and 
renders its cultivation an easy certainty. But this 
very bounty of nature has not unfrcquently exposed 
the country f4) tliu opposite extreme of drought. 
With siavrcely any lain, and that only on the Medi- 
terranean coast, and with wells only supplied by 
/iltmtion from the river through a niti-ous soil, 
a iailure iii the rise of the Mile almost certainly 
entiiils a degree of si'jircity, although if followed 
hy cool weather, and if only the occuncncc of a 
single year, the labour of the jieoplo may in a 
gicat. measuro avert the calamity. The causes of 
doiutJi and famine in Kgypt lu’c occtisioned by de- 
fective JniJiidaiion, preetded and ncconijianied mid 
iW lowed by prevalent easterly and southerly winds, 
liotli these winds dry up the earth, and tlie latter, 
keeping back the miu-clouds from the north, are 
perhaps the cliicf cause- of the defective inundation, 
SIS they arc also by tlieir accelerating the cm rent of 
the river — tlie northerly winds producing the c^n- 
trary eilects. Famines in Kgypt and Fideitiac seem 
to be atTccted by drought extending from northera 
Syria, through tlie meridian of Egypt, as far as the 
highlands of Abyssinia. 

The lirst fiuiiine recorded in the Bible is that of 
Abraham after he had pib^hed his tent on tlie east 
of Bethel: “ Ainl thcjc was a famine in the land: 
and Abram went down into Egypt to sojourti 
tiiere, for the famine was grievous in the land’* 
((leu. \ii. 10). We may conclude that this famine 
Wius extensive, although this is not (piite proved by 
the fact of Abraham’s going to Egypt ; for on the 
occasion of the second famine, in the days of isanc, 
this patriarch found refuge with Abiinelech king of 
tlie Philistines in (lerar, and was warned by (Jod 
not to go down into Egypt, whither thei’eibre we 
may suppose ho was journeying ((joii. xxv). I «</.). 
We hear no more of times of waut;ity until the 
great famine of Egypt which “ was over all the 
tacc of the earth j” “and all countiies emne into 
to Joseph to buy [doom], because that the 
fatniue was [so] sore in all lands” (Gen. xH. 56, 
57). “ And the sous of Israel came to buy [com] 
among those that came ; for the famine was in the 
land of Canaan” (xlii. 6). Thus, in the thiM 
generation, Jacob is afflicted by the famine, and 
sends from Hebron to Egypt when he hears that 
there is com there; and it is added in a later 
iKLssa^, on the cyccasion of his sending the second 
tune for com to Egypt) “ and the famine was soro 
m the land,” i, e, Hebron. 

The famine of Joseph is discussed in art. Egypt, 
so far as Joseph’s history and policy is concerned 
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It is only neiLH‘s.siiry here to consider its physical 
characteristics. We have mentioned the chief causes 
of famines in Egypt: this inshince diifera in tlie 
providential recuriencc of seven yeara of plenty, 
whereby Joseph was enable«l to provide against the 
coming dearth, and to supply not only the {lopu- 
lation of Egypt with corn, but those of the siir- 
rouudiug countries : “ And the seven years of plen- 
teousnoNS, that weie in the land of Egypt, were 
ended. And the seven yearo of dearth began to 
come, according as Joseph had said : and the dearth 
was in all lands ; but in all the land of Egypt there 
was brrad. And when all tlie kind of Egypt was 
famished, the people cried to IMiaianh for lu'cad ; 
and Bhanioh said unto all the Egyptians, (lo unto 
Joseph, and what he s;iith to you, do. And the 
famine was ovci^ll the face of the earth: and 
Joseph opened aW the storehouses, and sold unto 
the Egyptians; and the famine wumhI sore in the 
land of Egypt. And all countries came into Egypt 
to Joseph for to buy [com], lieiuiuse that the 
famine was [so] sore in all lands” (Gen. xli. 5.’5-ri7). 

The model n history of Egypt throws some cm ions 
light on these nneient lecords of famines-; and in- 
stances of their recurrence may be cited to ns 
in understanding their course and extent.' Viiey hai e 
not been of very rare occurrence siiua* the Muhnm- 
inadaii conquest, nix:ording to the testimony of Arab 
historians: one of gieat severity, following a de- 
ficient lise of the Nile, in the year of the Flight 
597 (a.d. 1‘JOO), is lecordcd by ’Abd-El-I.atei*l, 
who was an cyo-wifness, and is legaixled justly as 
a trustworthy authority. Jfe gives a interest- 
ing account of its hoiToi-s, states that tlie jM'ople 
throughout the countiy weic driven to the last 
extremities, iiating oilid, and even their own den<l, 
and mentions, us an instance of the dire straits to 
which they were driven, that iieraons who were 
burnt alive for eating huniaii flesh were themselves, 
thus v«wly roasted, eaten by othera. Multifiales 
fled the country, only to perish in the desert-road 
to Palestine. 

But the most i-emnrkable fluninc was that of the 
leigii of the Fdiimeo Khaleefeh, El-Mustiuisir hilldh, 
which is tlic only instance on lecoi-d of one of sevtMi 
ycara’ duration in Egypt since the time of Joseph 
(A.H. 457-464, A.D. 1064-1071). This famine 
exceeded in severity all otlicrs of modem times, an«l 
was aggravated by the tuiarohy which then ravagetl 
the country. Vehenient drought and pestilence (s.iys 
Es-Suyootee, in his cl Mohoilaruh^ MS.) t-on- 
tinued <l»r seven consc*culi\e years, so that tlwy 
[the people] ate coijKses, and animals that died of 
themselves; the cattle perished; a dog was sold 
for 5 deeiiui-s, and a cat for 3 d(‘ciid)s . . . and an 
ardebb (abc>ut 5 buslicl.v) of wheat for lOO deeiiars 
mid then it failed altogether. He ailds, that all the 
horaes of the Khaleefeh, save thiee, peiisheil, and 
gives numerous instmices of the straits to which 
the wretched inhabitants were driven, and of the 
organised bands of kidnappm-s who infested Caiix> 
and caught passengers in tiir streets by ropes fur- 
nished wdth hooks and let down from the houses. 
This account is confinued by El Mnkii^ezee (in his 
Khitat),^ from whom we further leani that the 
family, and even the women of the Khaleefeh fled, 
by the way of Syria, on foot, to esaipe the pril 

^ Since writing the above, we find that Quatremi^re 
has given a translation of El-Makrcesecc’s accoiint of 
this famine, in the 'life of El-Mustansir, contnined in his 
Mvmniir* Gvoyraphiquen et Hisiorigwa aur 
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that threntontHl all ranks of the pctpulntion. The 
whole naiTativp is wovtliy of attention, since it con- 
tains a parallel to the duration of the famine of 
Joseph, and at the same time enables us to form 
an iilca of the character of famines in the East. 
The famine of Samaria resembled it in many [sir- 
ticiilai-s; and that very briefly rccoiiled in 2 K. 
viii. 1 , 2, affords another instance of one of seven 
ycara : Then spoke Elisha unto the woman whose 
son he had restored to life, sayirifr, Aiise, andgo 
thou and tliy household, and sojourn wheresoever 
thou canst sojourn ; for the Lonl hath cidled for a 
famine; and it shall also come upon the land seven 
yeais. And the woman arose, and did offer the 
saying of the man of God : and she went with her 
household and sqjourDcd in the land of the Philis- 
tines seven years.’* BuiiNcn (/^.v/)i’s Places &c., 
ii. quotes the reconl of a ftninc in the reign 
of Sesertesen I., wliich he supposes to be that of 
Joseph; but it must be obseived that the iiistaneo 
in point is expressly stated not to have extended 
over the whole land, and is at least equally likely, 
ajiart from clironological reasons, to have been that 
of Abrahatn. 

In Arabia, famines arc of frequent occunence. 
The Arabs, in such oases, when tliey could iiotaflbnl 
to slaughter their camels, used to bleed them, and 
drink the blood, or mix it with the shorn fur, making 
a kind of black-pudding. They ate also various plants 
and grains, which at other times were not used as 
articles of food. And the tube of Haneideh weie 
taunted with having in a famine eaten their god, 
which couMstcil of u dihh of <latcs rnasheil up with 
elaviticd butter and a preparation of dried cuixls of 

milk (fi'i/id/i, MS., art. ^'). [E. S. P.] 

FARTHING. Two names of coins in the 
N. T. aie rendered in the A. V. by this woixi. 

1. KoZpdvrriSt qmdrans (Matt. v. 26; Mark 
xii. 4*2), a coin current in Palestine in the time of 
Our bold. It was C'}uivnlent to two lepta (AcittA 
5^0, 3 itrriv /eoSpdmijs, Mark, /. o.). The name 
qiiadrans was originally given to the quarter of the 
Homan as, or piece of three miciae, therefore also 
called teruocius. The AcirrJv was originally a 
very small Greek copper coin, seven of which with 
the Athenians went to the x<kAkovs. The copper 
ciiirency of Palestine in the leigu of Tiberius was 
partly of Roman coins, |)aitly of Graeco-Itomaii 
(techniiKilly, (rreei Imperial). In the former class 
there was no common piece smaller than the 
as, equivalent to the iurirdpioy of the N. T. (infra), 
but in the latter, 1;hera were two common smaller 
pieces, the one apparently the quarter of the itarffd- 
ptoy, and the other its eighth, though the irregu- 
larity with which they were struck makes it difllcult 
to pronounce with certainty : the foiinei’ piece was 
doubtless called the Kollpayrris, and the latter the 
\(irr6y. 

2. daadpioy (Matt. x. 29; Luke xii. 6), pro- 
perly a small as, assanum, but in the time of Onr 
Loud used as the Gr. elpii valent of the Lat. as. The 
Vulg, in Matt. x. 29 renders it by as, and in Luke xii. 
6, puts diporulins for two assaiia, the dipondiiis or 
dupondius being equal to two a.sses. The iurerdpioy 
is therefore cither tlie Roman as, or the more com- 
mon eqniv^ent in Palestine in the Graeco-Roman 
mries, or perhaps both ; the last suppo.sition we are 
inclined to think the most likely. The rendering 
of the Vulg. in Lnke xii. 6 makes it probable that 
a single coin is ihtended by two assaria, and this 
opinion is strengthened by the occurrence, on coins 
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of Chios, struck during the imperial period, hut i 
without the heads of cinperora, and therefore of the 
Greek autonoimus class, of the words ACCAPION 
ACCAPIA ATO, ACCAPIA TPIA. [R. S. P.] 

FASTS. The woid vriffr^la, jejmium, 
is not found in the Pentateuch, but it often occurs 
in the historical books and the Prophets (2 Sam. 
xii. 16 ; 1 K xxi. 0-12 ; Ezr. viii. 21 ; Ps. Ixix. lO ; 
Is. Iviii. .Tool i. 14, ii. 15; Zeeh. viii. 19, &c.). 
In the l.aw, the only term used to denote the 
religious observance of fasting is the more signi- 
licant one, nSJ! ; Taireii'oCi/ r^y ^vxhy ; 
affiujerc aniniam; afflicting the soul’* (Lev. xvi. 
xxiii. 27 ; Num. xxx. l‘^). The word 
affliction, which occurs Ezr. ix. 5 where 
it is rendered in A. V. “heaviness,** is commonly 
used to denote fasting in the Talmud, and is tlie title 
of one of its treatises. 

I. One fatA only was appointed by the law, tlint 
on the diiy of Atonement. [Atonf.mknt, Ibvv 
OP.] There is no montioii of any other perio<llc;d 
fast in the 0. T., except in Zech. vii. 1-7, viii. 10. 
From these ixissagcs it aiiiieara that the Jews, 
during their txipti\ ity, observed four annual fasts in 
the fourth, fifth, sevoul h , and tenth months. When 
the building of the second temple had commencxMl, 
those who lemained in Babylon sent a message to 
the priests at Jerusalem to inquire whether the 
ol»crvaiice of the fast in the fifth month should not 
be discontinued. 'J'he prophet hikes the occasion 
to rebuke the Jews for the spirit in which they 
hatl observed the fast of the seventh month ns well 
as that of the fifth (vii. 5-6) ; and afterwards (viii. 
19), giving the subject an cvtangclical turn, he dcclan*s 
Uiat the whole of the four fasts shall bo turned to 
“joy and gladness, and cheerful leasts.*’ Zechariah 
simply distinguishes the fasts by the months in which 
tliey were obsen’^cd; but the Mishna (Taanith, iv. 
6) and S.’ Jerome (in Zachariam idii.) give state- 
ments of certain historical events which they weie 
intended to commemorate 

The fast of the fourth month. — The breaking of 
the tables of the law by Moses (Ex. xxxii.;, and 
the stoiinitig of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer. lii.). 

The fast of the fifth month. — The return of the 
spies, &o. (Num. xiii., xiv.), the temple burnt by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and again by Titus ; and the plough- 
ing up of the site of the temple, with the capture of 
Bother, in which a vast number of Jews from Je- 
nisalcm )iad taken refuge in the time of Hadrian. 

The fast of the seventh month.— The complete 
sack of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and the death 
of Gedaliah (2 K. xxv.). 

The fast of the tenth month.— The receiving by 
Ezekiel and the other captives in Babylon of the 
news of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Some other evenia mentioned in the Mishna are 
omitted as unimportant. Of those here stated 
several could have had nothing to do with the fasts 
in the time of the prophet. It would seem most 
prolsihle, from the mode in which he has grouped ’ 
them together, that the original purpose of idl tour 
was to commemorate the ciroumstances connected 
with the commencement of the captivity, and 
the other events were subsequently associated with 
them on the ground of some real or fancied coin- 
cidence of the time of occurrence. As regards the 
fast of the fifth month, at least, it can hardly be 
doubted that the captive Jews applied it exclusively 
to the destruction of the temple, and that S. Jerome 
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was right in regarding as the reason ui' their request 
to be released from its observance, the fact that 
it had no longer any pui'pose atler the new temple 
was begun. .As this lost (as well as the thiee 
others) is still retained'in the Jewish Calendar, we 
must infer either that the priests did not agree with 
the Babylonian Jews, or that the fast having been 
dibcontinucd for a time, was lenewed after the de- 
struction of the temple by Titus. 

The number of annual tlists in the present Jewish 
Calendar Inis been multiplied to twenty-eight, a list 
of which is given by Helaud {Anliq. p. 274-). 

IL Public Hists were occasionally proclaimed to 
c.xpiess national humiliation on nct^ouni of sin or 
inislbrtiine, and to supplicate divine favour in re- 
gard to some great uiidoi hiking or threatened 
danger. In the case of public danger, the procla- 
mation appeal's to have been accompanied with the 
blowing of trumpets (Joel ii. 1-15; cf. Tmnitht i. 
6). The Ibllowing instances aic recorded of strictly 
national fasts: — S<imuel gathered “all Israel” to 
Mizpeh and pioclaimcd a ftist, perfunniiig at the 
same time what seems to have been a rite sym- 
bolical of purification, when the people confessed | 
their sin in having worshipped Ibudim and Ashta- 
i-oth (1 Ssim. vii. 6); JeWhaphat appointetl one 
“ throughout nil Judah” when he wsis prejiaring 
for war against Mo.'ib and Ammon (2 Chr. xx. 3) ; 
in the reign of Jehoiakim, one was proclaimed for 
“all the people in Jerusalem ami all who came 
thither out of the cities of Judah,” when the pro- 
phecy of Jeremiah was publicly rciid by Baruch 
(Jcr. xxxvi. G-IO ; cf. Baruch i. 5); thice days 
after the feast of 'fabeniacles, when the second 
temple was completed, “ the ehildien of Isiael as- 
sembled with fasting and with sackclothes and earth 
upon them ” to hear the law read, ami to confess 
tlieir sins (Nch. ix. 1). There arc refeicnccs to 
general fists in the Biophets (Joel i. 14, ii. 15; 
Is. Iviii.), svnd two arc noticed in tlie books of 
the Maccabees (I Macc. iii. 4G-47; 2 Macc. xiil. 
10 - 12 ). 

There arc a consiilerablo number of instances of 
cities and bodies of men observing fasts on occasions 
ill which they were e.specially concerned. In the 
tlays of Phinehas, tlie giWidson of Aaron, when tlie 
men of Judah had been defeated by those of Ben- 
jamin. tliey fasted in making preparation for an- 
other luittle (Judg. XX. 26). Lbivid and his men 
tasted for a day on account of the lieatli of liiaul 
(2 Sam. i. 12), and the men of Jabefli Gilead 
fasted seven days on Saurs burial (1 Sam. xxxi. 13). 
Jezebel, in the name of Ahab, appointed a lust fur 
the inhabitants of JezrccI, to render more striking, 
as *it would seiMn, the punishment about to be in- 
flicted on Naboth (I K. x.\i. 9-12). Kzra pro- 
claimed a fast for his companions at %c' river of 
Ahava, when he was seeking fur God’s help and 
guidance iu the work he was about to undei-tike 
(Kzr. viii. 21 *23). Kstlicr, when she was going to 
intercede with Ahasuerus, oommauded the Jews of 
Shushan neither to eat nor drink for three days 
(Esth. iv. IG). 

Public fiists expressly on account of unseasonable 
weather and of famine, may perhaps bo traced in 
the first and second chapters of Joel. In later 
times, they assunied great importance and form the 
main subject of the treatise Taanith in 'the Mishna. 

111. Private occtiHional fasts are recognised in 
one pass^e of the law (Nuin. xxx. 13). The in- 
•''binces given of individuals fasting under the influ- 
ence of grief, vexation p or anxiety, (u*c numerous 
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(1 Sam. i. 7, xx. 34; 2 Sain. iii. 35, xii. IG; IK, 
xxi. 27; Ezr. x. G; Neli.o. 4; Dan. x. 3). The 
fasts of forty days of Moses (Ex. xxiv. 18, xxxiv. 
28; l)eut.'iz. 18) and of Elij^i (I K. xix. 8) are, 
of coni'se, to be reganled as special acts of spiritual 
discipline, faint though wonderful shadows of that 
fast iu the wilderness of Judaea, in which all true 
flisting finds its meaning. 

IV, In tlic N. T. the only references to the 
Jewish fasts are the mention of “ tlie Fast,” in Acts 
xxvii. 9 (generally undeiv^tood to denote the Day of 
Atonement), and the allusions to the weekly lasts 
(Matt. ix. L4; Mark ii. 18; Luke v. 33, xviii. 12; 
Acts X. 3U). These fasts originated some time 
after the captivity. 'I’hey were obscrvetl on the 
si'cond and fifth days of the week, which being 
appointed ns the days for public lasts {^Taanith ^ 
ii. 9), seem to Iiave been selected lor these private 
voluntary fasts. The ( lemara states that they 
were chosen because Moses went up Alouut Sinai 
on the fifth ilay, and came down on the second. 
All that can be known on the subject appears to be 
given by Groiius, Lightfoot, and Seboettgen on 
Luc. xviii. 12; cuid Lightfoot on Matt, ix, 14, 

A time of fasting for bciicveis in Chri.st is foie- 
told Malt. ix. 15, and a caution on the subject is 
given Matt. vi. lG-18. Fasting and piayer .are 
spoken of as the great sotim's of spiritual stiength, 
Matt. xvii. 21 ; Mark ix. 29; 1 Cor. vii. 5; and 
they ai-e esjiecially connected with ordination. Acts 
xiii. 3, xiv. 23. 

V. The Jewish fiists weic obseiwed with >a- 
rioiis degrees of strictness. Sometimes tlicre was 
entire abstinence from food (Esth. iv. IG, &c.). 
On other occasions, ^ere apfieara to have been 
only^a lestrictioii to a very plain diet (Dan. i. 3). 
Knies aie given in the Talmud (both m Joma imd 
'faanith) as to the mode in which fasting is to he 
observed on paiticular occasions. The last of the 
day according to Josi'plius was considered to tenni- 
nate at sun-set, and St. Jerome speaks of the fasting 
Jew as anxiously waiting for the rising of the stars. 
Fasts were not obsej ved on the Sabbaths, the new 
inooiKs, the gieat festivals, or the feasts of Purim 
and D^ication (Jud. viii. 6 ; Taanith, ii. 10). 

Those who thsted, frequently dressed in sack- 
cloth or rent their clothes, put ashes on theii* head 
and went baiefoot (1 K. xxi. 27 ; cf. Joseph. Ant. 
viii. 13, §8; Neh. ix. 1 ; Ps. xxxv. 13). The rab- 
binical directions for the ceremonies to be obscived 
in public fasts, and the praycra to be used in them, 
may be seen in Taanith, ii. 1-4. 

VI. The sacrifice of the personal will, which 
gives to fasting all its value, is expressed in the old 
teiin useil in the law, nj^k'lin>i the soul, 'I’he# 
faithful son of Israel lealised the blevsing of “cluis- 
teniiig his .soul xvith fasting” (Ps. Ixix. 10). But 
the fioquent admonitions and stem denunciations ot 
the propheiH may show us how pi one the Jews weie 
111 their fomal liists, to lose tlie idea of a spiritual 
discipline, and to regard them as being in themselves 
a means of winning favour from God, or, in a still 
worse spirit, to make a parade of them in oider to 
appear leligious bcfoie men (Is. Iviii. 3; Zech. vii. 
5, 6; Mai. iii. 14 ; comp. Matt. vi. 16). [S. C*] 

FAT. The Hebrews distinguished between the 
suet or puro fat of an animal (ibn)'* and the fat 
which was intermixed with the lean 
Neh. viii. 10). Ceidaiii restrict ions were impost 
u^wn them in reference to the former : .some piwts 
nt the suet, viz., about the stomach, the entrails, the 
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kidueys, and thu t:iil oi'a slipop, which grows to an 
excessive size in many eastern countries, and produces 
a huge quantity of* lich fat [SiiKEi'J, were toibidden 
to be eaten in thu case of animals oHered to Jehovah 
in siicrilioc (Lev. iii. 8, 9, 17, vii. 3, 23). The 
giound of the prohibition was Uiat the fat was the 
ricliest part of the animal, and therefore belonged 
to Him (iii. 16). It hits been supposed that 
otlier reasons were suiieiadiled, as tliat the use of 
fat was unwholesome in the hot climate of Pales- 
tine. Theie appears, however, to be no gi-ouiid for 
such an assumption. The presentation of the fat 
as the richest part of the animal was agreeable to 
the dictates of natural feeling, imd was the ordinary 
pmctice even of heathen nations, os instanced in 
the Homenc descriptions of s.acritices (//. i. 460, ii. 
423; Oil. iii. 457), and in the customs of tlie 
Kgyptians (Her. ii. 47), nn<l Peirians (fcjtnib. xv. p. 
732). Indeed, the term cheleh is itself signiHcaiit 
of the feeling on which the regulation was based ; 
for it descrilMJS the best of any production (Hen. 
\lv. 18; Num. xviii. 12; Ps. Ixxxi. 10, cxlvii. 
14; comp^uc 2 Sam. i. 22; Judg. in. 29; Is. x. 
16). With regal'd to other paits of the fat of 
MKU'iliccs or the fat of other animals, it might be 
consumed, wiili tlie exception of those dying 
either by a vioh'ut or a riatuml death (Lev. \ii. 

24) , which might still be used in any other way. 
The burning of the tat of sacritim was |jartieul:irly 
spechied in eacli kind of otleriiig, whether a jieace- 
oHmng (Lev. iii. 9), ennscemtion olTcring (viii, 

25) , sin-ollering (iv. 8), trcspass-ollering (vii. 3), or 
letlemptioa-oirering (N urn. xviii. 17). The Hebrews 
fully appreciated the luxury of welM'utted meat, and 
had their stall-fed o.xen and calves (1* K. iv. 23; 
.ler. jilvi. 21 ; Lnke xv. 23): nor is there anf rea- 
son to suppose its use unwholesome. [W. L. B.] 

FAT, I. e. Vat. The woid employed in the 
A. V. to translate the Hebrew tei-ra Yckeh, 
ill Joel ii. 24, iii. 13 only. The woid commonly 
used for ijckcb. indiscriminately with fjuthf HI, is 
“winepress” or “winefat,” and once “ prosstat” 
(Hag, ii, 16) ; but the two appear to be distinct — 
the upjier reccjitacle or “ press” in which the 
grapes W’orc trod, and yckeb the “ vat,” on a low'cr 
level, into which the juice or must was collected, 
'file wonl ih derived by (lescnius {Thes. 619 6) 
from a root signifying to hollow or dig out: and in 
.icconlance with this is thu practice in Palestine, 
where the “ winepre^ ” and “ vats ” appear to 
have been excavated out of the native rock of the 
hills on which the vineyards lay. One such, ap- 
p'lrently ancient, is described by Robinson as at 
mifableh in central Palestine (iii. 137), and another, 
probably more modern, in the Lebanon (603). 
'fhe woi-*! rendered “winefat” in Mark xii. 1 is 
xmoKiivwVf which is fi-equcntly used by the LXX. 
to tianslutc yehcb in the O. T. [O.j 

FATHER (A6, 3K, Chald. A66a, MSK, Mark 
XIV. 36, Rom. viii. 15 ; ; pater: a primitive 

word, but following the analogy of HSM, to sftoio 
kindness f (Jesen. Thes, 6-8). 

The position and authority of the father as the 
head of the £imily is expressly assumed and sanc- 
tioned in Scripture, as a likeness of that of the 
Almighty over His creatures, an authority —as 
Philo remarks — intermediate between human and 
divine (Philo, aepl yovtwv §1). It lies 

o( com-se at the root of that so-called patriarchal 
govesnmeut (Hen. iii. 16; 1 Cor. xi. 3), which 
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was introductory to the more definite systems 
which followed, and which in part, but not wholly, 
liuperseded it. When thcrefoic the name of “la- 
ther of nations” (DninK) was given to Abram, 
he was thereby held up not only os the ancestor, 
but as the example to those who should come 
after him (Gen. xviii. 18, 19; Rom. iv. 17). 
The father’s blessing was regarded as conferring 
.sjiecial benefit, but his malediction special injury, 
on those on whom it fell (Gen. ix. 25, 27, xxvii. 
27-40, xlviii. 15, 20, xlix.) ; and so also the sin of 
a parent was held to afl’ect, in ceitain cases, the 
welfare of his descendants (2 K. v. 27), though thu 
law was forbidden to punish the son for his Other’s 
inmsgression (Dent. xxiv. 16 ; 2 K. xiv. 6 ; Ez. 
xviii. 20). The command to honour parents is 
noticed by St. I^aul as the only one of the Deca- 
logue which boic a distinct piomise (Ex. xx. 12 ; 
Eph. vi. 2), ^nd disrespect towards fhein was con- 
demned by the Law as one of the worst of ci inios 
(Ex. xxi. 15, 17 ; 1 Tim. 1, 9; comp. Virg. 
Aen, vi. 6t)9 ; Aristoph. JSun. 274-773). Instances 
of legal enactment in support of parental authoiity 
aie found in Ex.xxii. 17 ; Num. xxx. 3, 5. xii. 14 ; 
Dent. xxi. 18, 21; Lev. xx. 9, xxi. 9, xxii. 12; 
and the spirit of the law in this direction may be 
seen in Prev. xiii. 1, xv. 5, xvii. 25, xix. 13, xx. 
20, xxviii. 24, xxx. 17 ; Is. xlv. 10 ; MuL i. 6. 
The father, however, had not the power of death 
over his child (Dent. s.vi. 18-21 ; I’hilo, 1. c.). 

From the patiiarclial spirit also the principle of 
rc‘^pect to age uiul authority in general appeal's to 
be derived. Thus Jai’ob is descnbiHl as blessing 
Pharaoh (Gen. xlvii. 7, 10; comp. Lev. xix. 32; 
Piov. xvi. 31 ; Philo, /. c. §G). 

It is to this well iccogniscd theory of parental 
authority and supremacy that the very vaiiouj 
use.s of the term “ father” in Scripture aic due. 
(1.) As the source or inventor of an art or practice 
(Gen. iv. 20, 21 ; John viii. 44 ; Job xxxviii. 28, 
xvii. 14 ; 2 Cor. 1 , 3). (2.) As an object of respect 
or reverence (Jcr. ii. 27 ; 2 K. ii. 12, v. 13, vi. 
21). (3.) Thus also the pupils or scholars of the 
prophetical schools, or of any teacher, arc called 
sous* (2 K. ii. 3, iv. 1 ; 1 Sam. x. 12, 27 ; I 
XX. 35; Heb. xii. 9 ; 1 Tim. L 2). (4.) The term 
father and also mother is applied to any ancestor 
of the male or femuld line resisjctively (Is. li. 2 ; 
.lev. XXXV. 6, 18; Dan. v. 2 ; 2 Sam. ix. 7 ; 2 Chr. 
XV. 16). (5.) in the Talmud the tenn father is 

used to RMicatc the chief, e. g, the principal of cer- 
tain works are termcil “ fathers.” Objects whose 
contact cau.ses pollution are called “ fathers ” of 
defilement (Mishn. Shabb, vii. 2, vol. ii. p. 2^9; 
Pesachf i, 6, vol. ii. p. 137, Surenh.). (6.) A pro- 
tector or ^ardian (Job xxix. 16; Ps. Ixviii. 5; 
Deut. xxxir 6). Many pereonal names are found 
with the preBx as Absalom, Abishai, A hi ram, 
&c., implying some quality or attribute possessed, 
or ascribed (Gesen. 8, 10). 

“ Fathera” is used in the sense of seniors (Acts 
vii. 2, xxii. 1), and of'porents in general, or ances- 
I tors (Dan. v. 2 ; Jcr. xxvii. 7 ; Matt, zxiii. 30, 32). 

Among Moliammedans parental auHiority has 
great weight during the time of pupilage. The son 
is not allowed to eat, scarcely to sit in his father’s 
presenqp. Disobedience to parents is reckonerl one 
of the most heinous of crimes (Burckhai’dt, Notes 
on Bed. i. 355 ; Lane, Mod, Eg, i. 84 ; Atkinson, 
Travels in £'i&eria, &c. 559). [H. W. P.] 

FATHOM. Measures.] 
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FEASTS. [Festivals.] 

FE'LIX Acts xxiii.-xxiv.; inTac. Hist, 

V. 9, called Antonius Felix; in Snidus, Claudius 
K(>lix ; in Jose^us and Acts, simply Felix : so also 
111 'file. Ann, xii. 54), a lioman procurator of Judaea, 
appointed by the Kinperor Claudius, whose freed- 
innii he was, on the banishment of Ventidius 
('uinanus in A.D. 5.‘1. Tacitus (Ann. xii. 54) 
btntei that Felix and Cumanus Wei’s joint procu- 
ratoi's, Cumanus having Galilee, and Felix, iSamaria. 
In this account Tacitus is directly at issue with 
Josephus {Ant, xx. 6, 2-7, 1), and is geiienilly 
siipiKised to be in en’or; but his account is very 
eircumstantial, and by adopting it we should gain 
»>omo little justilication for the expre.s.sion of St. 
Paul, Acts xxiv. 10, that Felix had been judge of 
the nation “ for many ycai-s." Those woi’tls, how- 
ever, must not even thus be closely pressed ; for 
('umanus himself only went to Judaea in the 
eighth year of Chiudius (Jos. Ant, xx. 5, §2). 
Felix was the brother of Claiidius*s powerful freed- 
nian Pallas {li. J, ii. 12, §8 ; Ant. xx. 7, §1) ; 
and it was to the cii’cumstance of Pallas's influence 
surviving his master's death (Tacit. Am, xiv. 65) 
that Felix was retained in his procur.itorship by 
Nero, lie iiiled the province in a mean, ciuel, 
•uid profligate manner , “ per omnem saevitiam ct 
libidinem jus i-egium servili ingenio exci’cuit" 
1 Tacit, /fist. V. 9, and Ann. xii. 54). With this 
compeiidious de.scriptioii the fuller details oi Josc- 
pliuh agiee, though his naiTative is tinged with his 
iiostility to the Jewish patriots and xcalots, whom, 
under the name of jxibbers, he ilescribes Felix as 
putting down and cnicifying by hundreds. His 
peiiud of ollice was full of troubles and seditions. 
We lead of his putting down lUlbC Messiahs 
(Jot-oph. Ant. XX. 8, §5 ; B. J, ii. 1 J, §4) ; the 
followers of an Kgyptian magician {Ant. xx. 8, §6 ; 
Ih J. ii. 15, §5 ; Acts xxi. 58), liots between the 
Jews and Syrians in Caesarea (Ajrf. xx. 8, §7 ; 
B. J. ii. 5, §7) tmd between the priests and the 
pniiciptil citizens of Jerusalem {Ant, xx. 8, §8; 
Joseph. LifCt 5). He once employed the sicarii 
tor his own pui’poses, to biing about the inui'dcr of 
the high-priest Jonathan (Aa^. xx. 8, §5). His 
seviM-e mciisures and cruel letributions seemed only 
l<i .uxxilenite the already lapid coui'se of the Jews 
to ruin; *Mntempestivis remediis delicta acceude- 
bat d (Tacit. Ann. xii. 54 ; b irdAc/Li6v «ca0* 
v}fi4pav dvc|3/liirf^€To, Joseph. B. J, ii. §^)* 
St. Paul was brought before Felix in Cuesaixia, 
having been sent thither out of the way of the 
Jews at Jerusalem by the “ chief captain ” Clau- 
«lius ' Lysias. Some eflcct was produced on the 
guilty conscience of the. procurator, as the Apostle 
r<‘{isoned of righteousness, and tempei'ancc, and 
judgment to come ; but St. Paul was remanded to 
prison and kept there, in hopes of extorting money 
from him, two yeara (Acts xxiv. 26, 27). At the 
enil of that time Pordus Festua [FkstUS] was 
appointed to supersede Felix, who, on his retura to 
Home, was accused by the Jews in Caesai'ea, and 
Would luive snffei'ed the penalty due to his atro- 
cities, had not his brother Pallas prevailed with the 
hmpiTor Nero to spare him {Ant, xx. 8, §9). This 
was probably in the year 60 A.i), (Anger, Do tern- 
fxM'um in Act. Apost. rations,' &c., p. 100 ; Wie- 
sricT, Chronologic der Apostehicschichlc, pp. 66-82). 
The wife of Felix was Drusilla, daughter of HercA 
^grippa L the tbimer wife of Azizus King of Emesa. 
ri>HUSILLA.] [H. A.] 
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FENCED CITIES or 

Dan. xi. 15, from "IVH, cut off,’ 8epa»\ite, equiva- 
lent to Dny ^Ges. 231 j irJxcts 

Tcix^peis, TCTcix<o'/i^y(u ; ur6es, or civitntes, mu- 
ratae, munitae, munitissirniie, firrnae). The broad 
dStinction between a city and a village in Bib- 
’lical language has been shown to consist in the 
possession of walls. [City.] The City had walls, 
the nllage was unwalled, or had only a watchman's 

tower ; vbpyos ; tutris custodum ; com- 

pare Gescii. 267), to which tlie villagers, re- 
horted in times of danger. A threefold distinction 
is thus obtained — 1. cities ; 2. unwalkHl villagi*s ; 
5. villages with castles or towcis (1 Chr. xxvii. 
25). The district east of the .Jordon, forming the 
kingdoms of Moab and Bashau, is said to have 
abomidcd from very early times in castles and 
fbi’tixisses, such as wcie built by ITzziah to protwt 
the cattle, and to^’cpel the iniuads of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, besides mnvalU’d towns (Anim. 
Maic. xiv. 9 ; Dent. iii. 5; 2 Chr. xxvi. 10). Of 
these many leinaiiis are thought by Mr. Porter to 
exist at the present day (Damascus, ii. 197). The 
dangers to which unwalled villages aic e\[)Osed 
from the mnniuding tnlx’s of the dcscit, and also 
ilie fortifications by which the inhabitants some- 
times piotect tliemselves arc illustrated by Sir J. 
Malcolm {Sketches of Bci'sia, c. iiv. 148; ttnd 
Fimcr,' Persia, 579, 580 ; comp. Judg. v. 7). 
Villages in the HawAn are sometimes enclosed by 
a wall, or raiiier the houses being joined together 
fbnn a defence against Arab lobbei s, and the eutrani’c 
is closed by a gate (BurckhtuAt, Syria, 212). 

A further chimicteristic of a city as a fortified 
pla«i ih found in the use of the woixl nj3, liiiild, 
and also fortify. So that to “ build " a city appears 
to be sometimes the same thing .is to Ibrtify it 
(comp. Gen. viii. 20, and 2 Chr. xvi. 6 with 
2 Chr, xi. 5-10, and 1 K. xv, 17). 

The fbitilicatfons of the cities of Palestine, thus 
rogularly “ fenced,” eonsisted of one or more walls 
crowned with battleincnted parapets, niHB, having 
towers at regular iiitemils (2 ('hr. xxxii. 5 ; Jer; 
xxxi. 38), on which in later times engines of war 
were placed, and watch was kept by day and night 
in time of war (2 Chr. xxvi. 9, 15 ; Judg, ix, 45 ; 

2 K. ix. 17). Along the oldest of the three walls 
of Jerusalem, there w^ere 90 towers; in the second, 
14; and in the tliinl, 60 (Joseph. B, J. v. 4, §2). 
One such tower, that of Hananeel, is reixiateilly 
mentioned (Jer. xxxi. 58 ; Zech. xiv. 10), as also 
others (Neh. hi. 1, 11, 27). The gateways of 
fortified towns were also fortified and closed with 
strong doors (Neh. ii. 8, iii. 5, 6, &c. ; Judg. xvi. 2, 

3 ; 1 Sam. xxili. 7 ; 2 Sam. xviil. 24, 33 ; 2 Chr. 
xiv. 7 ; 1 Macc. xiii. 33, xv, 39). In advance of the 
wall there appeal's to havf) been sometimes an out- 
work (^'H, frporttxicfM), in A. V. “ditch” 
(1 K. xxi. 23; 2 S»mi. xx. 15; Ges. ITies. 4.54), 
which was perhaps cither a palisade or wall lining 
the ditch, or a wall raised midway within the ditcli 
itself. Both of these methods of stran^henlng 
fortified places, by hindering the near approach of 
machines, wore usual in earlier Egyptian fortifica- 
tion (Wilkinson, Anc, Eg, i. 408), but would 
generally be of less use in the hill foits of Palestine 
than in Egypt, lit iminy towns there was a keep 
or citadel for a last ivscniroe to the defenders. 
Those remaining in the Ham on and Ledja are 
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tiqaare. Sudi existed ut Shechem find Tiiebez (Judg. 
ii. 40, 51, viii. 17; 2 K. ix. 17), and the great 
10118 or towel's of Psephinus, Hippicus, and espe- 
cially Antonia, served a similar pui-pose, as well as 
that of overawing the town at Jerusalem. These 
forts were well furnished with cisterns (Acts xid. 
34 ; 2 Macc. v. 5 ; Joseph. Ant, xviii. 4, 

U. J. i. 5, §4, V. 4, §'2. vi. 2, §1). At the time 
of the entrance of Israel into Caiuuui there were 
many fenced cities existing, which fli'st caused 
gieat alaiiii to the exploring piu'ty of searchers 
(^Nuni. xiii. 28), and afterwai-ds gave much trouble 
to the people in subduing them. Many of these 
were refoititied,or, as it is expressed, rebuilt by the 
Hebrews (Num. xxxii, 17, 34-42; ‘Dent. iii. 4, 5; 
Josh. xi. 12, 13; Judg. i. 27-33), and many, cs- 
pci'ially those on the sea-coa&t, reniaintHl for a long 
time in the possession of their inhabitants, who 
were enabled to preserve them by means of their 
strength in chiiriots (Josh. xiii. 3, 8, xvii. 16 ; 
Judg. i. 19; 2 K. xviii. 8 ; 2 Chr. xxvi. 6). The 
strength of Jerusalem was shown by the lact that 
that city, or at leitst the citadel, or “ stiongbold of 
Zion,’* remained in the possession of the Jebusites 
until the time of David (2 8am. y. 6, 7 ; 1 Chr. 
xi. 5). Among the kings of Israel and Judah 
several are mentioned as fortitiera or “ buildera’* of 
cities. Solomon (1 K. ix. 17-19 ; 2 Chr. viii. 
4-61^ Jeroboam 1. (L K. xii. 25), Kehoboam (2 
ChrT xi. 5, 12), Baasha (1 K. xv. 17)» Oinri 
(1 K. xvi. 24), Ilezekiah (2 Chr. xxxii. 5), Asa (2 
Chr. \iv. 6, 7), Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 12), but 
especially Uzziah (2 K. xiv. 22 ; 2 Chr. xxvi. 2, 9, 
15), and in the reign of Ahab, the town of Jericho 
was rebuilt and fortlHeil by a private individual, 
Kiel of Bethel (1 K. xvi. 34). Herod the Gitsat 
was conspicuous in foitifying stiong positions, as 
Masada, Machaerus, Herodium, busidra his great 
works at Jerusalem (Joseph. H . ./. vii, 6, §§1, 2, 
and 8, §3 ; B. J. i. 21, §10 ; Ant. xiv. 13. 9). 


FENCED erriES 

Blit the furtiHeil phu'es of Palestine served only 
in a few instances to check efiectually the progress 
of an invading force, though many instances of 
determined and proti'actcd resistaiici; are on i-ecoi-d, 
as of Samaria tor thiee yeara (2 K. xviii. 10), 
Jerusalem (2 K. xxv. 3) for four months, and in 
later times of Jotapata, Gamala, Machaerus, Masada, 
and above all Jerusalem itself, the strength of 
whose defences drew foith tlic adnii ration of the 
coiiqueior Titus (Joseph. B.J. lii. 6, iv. 1 and 9, 
vii. 6, §§2-4 and 8 ; Uobinson, i. 232). 



The lo-cttllitl (ioUtfii Uate of JeriiMilt>in, >hoiriDg vuppotnl 
remninft of tho old lewlah Wall. 


The earlier Kgyptian fortiKcations consisted 
usually of a quadrangular and sometimes double 
wall of suD-dned brick, tilleen feet thick, and often 
fifty feet in height, with square towei's at intervals, 
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of the same height as the whHs, both crowned with 
a paitipet, and a round'headed luittlemcnt in shape 
like a shield, A second lower wall with towers at 
the entrance was added, distant 111 or 20 feet 
from the main wall, and sometimes another was 
made of 70 or 100 feet in length, projecting at 
right angles from tho main wall to enable the 
defenders to aiimj the assailants in flank. The 
ditch was sometimes foi*titied by a sort of teuailie 
in the ditch itself, or a ravelin on its edge, in 
later times the practice of fortifying towns was laid 
aside, and the large tem])les with their enclosin’^ 
were made to serve the puifiose of forts (Wilkinson, 
dm;. IJgypt, i. 408, 409, abridgm.). 

The fortifications of Nincveli, Babylon, Ecbatana, 
.ind of Tyre and Sidoii arc all mentioned, either in 
the Canonical books or the Apocryplia. In the 
sculptures of Nineveh reprosentotions are found of 
walled towns, of which one is thought to represent 
Tyre, and all illustrate the mevie of fortifleation 
adopted both by the Assyrians and their enemies 
(Jcr. li. 30-112, 58; Am. i. 10; Zech. ix. 3; 
kz. xxvii. 11; Nah. iii. 14; Tob. i. 17, xiv. 14, 
15 ; Jiid. i. 1,4; Layard, Nin. vol. ii. 275, 279, 
388, 395 ; Nin. ^ Bab. 2 11 , 358 ; Afon. of Nin. 
pt. ii. 39, 43). ‘ [H. W. P.] 

FERRET (njJJE ; fivyaXii ; myyale), one of^ 
the unclean creeping things mentioned in Lev. 
xi. 30. The fivyaLK'fi of Aristotle {Hist. An. viit. 
24) is the Mas araneuSy or shrew-mouse ; but it is 
more probable that the animal referred to lit' Lev. 
was a reptile of the lizard tribe, deriving its name 
from the mournful cry, or wail, which some lizaixls 
utter. The root is P?K. to sitjh or (jt'oan. The 
iuibbinical writera seem to have identified this 
aiiinial with the hedgehog; see Lewysohii, Zool. dc$ 
TaUnndSy §§129, 134. [W. I).J 

KESTIVAI.S (D*jn).« The object of this 
article is merely to give a classiflcatiou of tlie siuTed 
tunes of the Hebrews, accompanioil by some general 
lemaiks. A particular account of each festival is 
given in its proper place. 

I. Tiie religious times ordained in the Law fall 
under three heads; — (1.) Those formally connected 
with the institution of the Sabbath ; (2.) The his- 
toric.'il or great festivals ; (3.) The Day of Atonement. 

(1 .) Immediately connected witli the institution of 
the Sabbath are — 

(u) 'fhe weekly Sabbath itself. 

Uf) The seventh new moon or Feast of Trumjiets. 

(c) The Sabbatical Vear. 

(d) The Yccar of Jubilee. 

f 2.) The great feasts ; ill tho Talmud, 

Qv3*1, pilgrifnatje feasts) ai'c’; — 

(а) ’ The Passover. 

(б) The Feast of Pentecost, of Weeks, ofWhrat- 
harvest, or, of the Firet fruits. 

(c) The Feast of Tabernacles, or of Ingathering. 

On e*tt;h of tliese occasions every male Israelite 
was commanded “ to appear before tlie Loial,” that 
is, to attend in the court of the tabernacle .or the 
temple, and to make his ofleiing with a joyful 
heart (Deut. xxvii. 7 ; Nch. viii, 9-12; cf. Joseph. 
Awf. xi. 5, §5). The attendance of women was 
v oluntary, but the zealous often went up to the 

*■ The 'original meaning of tho word 1* » 
“ dance.** The modern Arabic term RadJ Is derived 
from tho same root (Gesen. 7'ke*. 444), 

The Law always speaks of the Days of Holy Con- 
vocation as Sabbaths. But the Mishna makes a dis- 


Passover. Thus Mary attended it (Luke ii. 41), 
and Hannah (1 Sam. i. 7, ii. 19). As might be 
supposed, tiiere was a stricter obligation regarding 
the Passover than the otbei* feasts, and hence there 
was on express provision to enable those who, by 
unavoidable ciroumstaiices or legal impurity, had 
been prevented from attending at the proper time, 
to observe the feast on the same day of the succeed- 
ing month (Num. ix. 10-11). 

On all the days of Holy Convocation there was 
to be an entire suspension of oi-dinary labour of all 
kinds (Ex. xii. Iti; Lev. xvi. 29, xxiii. 21, 24, 25, 
35). But on the iutei-vcning days of the longer 
festivals work might be carried on.<> 

Besides their religious pin pose, the great festi- 
I vals must have had an important bearing on the 
1 maintenance of a feeling of national unity. I’his 
may be traced in the apprehensions of Jeroboam 
(1 K. xii. 2l>, 27), and in Hie attempt at reform- 
ation by Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxx. 1), as well as ni 
tlie necessity which, in Liter times, was telt by the 
Homan government of mustering a considerable 
military force at Jerusalem during the festivals 
(Joseph. Ant, xvii. 9, §3 ; xvii. lU, §2 ; cf. Matt, 
xxvi. 5 ; Luke xiii. 1). 

Tlie frequent recurrence of the Mibbaiicai num- 
ber in the organization of these festivals is too 
remarkable to be passed over, and (as Ewald has 
observed) seems, when viewed in connexion witli 
the Hiiblxitical sacred times, to furnish a^stiong 
proof that the whole system of the ilestivals of the 
Jfewish law wius the pioduct of one mind. Pente- 
cost occurs seven weeks after the J’assover; the 
Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles last seven 
days each ; the days of Holy Convocation are seven 
in the year — two at the Ptissover, one at Pentecost, 
one at the Fwust of Trumpts, one on the Day of 
Atonement, and two at the Feast of 'raberaaclcs ; 
the Feast of 'rabeniacles, as well ns the Day of 
Atonement, tails in the seventh month of the sacred 
year ; and, lastly, the cycle of annual feasts occu- 
pies seven months, IVora Nisan to Tisii. 

Tiie agricultural significiuice of the three gi-eat 
frativals is clearly set forth in the account of the 
Jewish sacred year contained lii Lev. xxiii. Thu 
prominence which, not only in that chapter but 
elsewhere, is given to this signilicancis in the names 
by which Pentecost and Tabernacles are often (silled, 
and also by the ofl’ering of “ the lirst fruits of 
wheat-hai’vest’* at Pentecost (Ex. xxxiv. 22), and 
of “the fii'st of the flirt fruits ” at the Passover 
(Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 2fl), might easily suggest that 
the origin of the feiusts xvns patriaichnl (Ewald, Al~ 
torthiBnery p. 385), and that the hisiovical assoiia- 
rionswith which Moses endowed them were grafted 
upon their primitive meaning. It is perhaps, how- 
ever, a dilliciiUy in the way of this view, that we 
should rather look for the institution of agricultur.ii 
festivals amongst on agricultural, than a pastoial 
people, such ns the Israelitt^s and their aiicestois 
were before the settlement in the land of promise. 

The times of the festivals were evideiitl}’^ onlaiiiotl 
in wisdom, so ns to intcriere ns little as possible 
with the industry of the people. The Passover was 
held just before the work of harvest commenced, 
l*entecost at the conclusion of the cem-harvcst and 
before the vintage, the Feast of 'fabcniaclcs after all 

tlnction, and states in detail what acts may be 
performed on the former, which are unlawful on the 
sabbath, in the trratiso Yam Toh ; while in Afovd 
Katun, it lays down stranzo and tiurduHsomc condi- 
tions in reference to the intermediate du}s. 
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the fruits of the ground wert* gathered ‘in. In win- 
ter, when travelling was diiliciilt, there were no 
fe.stivuls. 

(3.) Fur tlie Day of Atonement see that article. 

11. After the captivity, the Feast of Puriin (Esth. 
ix. 20 sq.) and that of the Dedication (1 Maoc. iv. 
50) were instituted. The Festivals of NVood-caiyy- 
ing, as they were calleil (lopraX rwy ^ukc^oplwv), 
aie mentioned by Josephus Jwl, ii. 17, §6) 
and the Mishna ( Tnanith^ iv. 5). What appears to 
have been their origin is found in Neh. x. 34. The 
term, “the Festival of the Basket” (iopr^ Kop- 
rdXXov) is applied by Philo to the ofieriiig of the 
Fii*st Fruits described in Dent. xxvi. 1-1 1 (iVtiVo, 
vol. v. p. 51). [FiitST FiiUiTS.] 

The system of the Hebrew festivals is treated at 
large by Bahr {Stfmbolxk des Mosaisc/ien cultus, 
b iv.), by Ewald {^Alterthiiinei\ p. 379 sq.), and 
by Philo, in a characteri.^tic manner (llepl 

Op. vol. V. p. 21, edit. Taucli.)'. [8. C.] 

FES'TUS, rOR'ClUS (ndpxios ♦^(rTos, Acts 
.wiv. 27), successor of Felix as pioiMiiator of Judaea 
( Acts /. c . ; Jos. Ant. xx. 8, §9 ; U. J. ii. 14, §t), 
sent by Nero, jnobjddy in the autumn of the year 
00 A.D. (Sec Fklix.) a few weeks alter Ff*stus 
reached iiis prevince he heaid tlie cause of St. 
Paul, who had been left a jn'isoner by Felix, in the 
pi esence of Herod Agrippa 1 1 . and Beniice his sister. 
Not finding any thing in the Apostle worthy of deiith 
vr of bonds, and being oonfiimed in this view by his 
guests, he would have set him free, had it not been 
that Paul had himself previously (Actsxxv. 11, 12) 
nppaled to ('aesar. In (»nsequeiicc, Festus scut him 
to Koine. Judnea was in the same disturbed state 
during the procuratoi*ship of Festus, which had jire- 
vmled through that of his predecessor. -Hicrnii, 
lobliers, and magicians were put down witli a strong 
hand ( Ant. xx. 8 , §10) . Festus liad a did'erciicG with 
the Jews at Jemsalera about a high wall which 
they had built to prevent Agripjxi seeing from his 
{Kilacc into the court of the Temple. As this ako 
hid the view of the Temple fi<jm the Roman giianl 
appointed to watcli it during the festivals, the pro- 
curator took strongly the side of Agriy)jja; but 
jtennitiod the Jews to send to Rome for the decision 
of the emjwror. He being influenced by Poppaea, 
who was a proselyte, decideii in favour of the Jews. 
Festus died prolxtbly in the summer of 62 A.D., 
having mled the province less tluui two yeai-s. 
'file chronological questions concci’iiing his entrauco 
on the province and his death ai'e too intricate and 
ditlicult to be entered on here, but will lie found 
fully discus.sed by Anger, de trmporum m Act. 
Apost. rations, pp. 9H If., and Wiestder, Cliromi- 
lojie der Apostelfjeschichte, pp. 89-99. Josephus 
implies {B. ,J. ii. 14 §1) that Festus was a just as 
well as an active magistmte. [H. A.] 

I’ETTEBS (DjnB'HJ ; ^33 ; 1. Tlio 

lir.st of these Hebrew words, fk:c4f/s4fatm, expresses 
the material of which fettere were usually made, 
viz. hrasji {vfSai xoAwaf, ; A. V. “ fettens of 
brass ” ), and also that they were made in 
pairs, the v^oid being in the dual number: it is 
the most usual tei'm for fetteiti (Judg. xvi. 21 ; 

2 Sam. iii, ; 2 K. xxv. 7 ; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 11, j 
xxxvi. 6; Jer. xxxix. 7, lii. 11). Iron was occo- j 
bioiiully employed for the pui-pose (Ps. cv. 18,cxlix. ' 
8). 2. Cehet occurs only in the above Psalms, 

and, fioin its appealing in the singular nurolier, | 
may perhaps apply to the link which connected the ! 
fettere. XHikim (•* fettew/’ Job xxxvi. 8) is more ! 


usually translated “ chains (Ps. cxlix. 8 ; Is. xlv* 
14; Nah, iii. 10), but its indical sense apijeare to 
refer to the contractiim of the feet by a cliaia 
(desen. Thesaur. p. 424). [W. L. B.j 

FEVEE (nmp, DD^n, nmnj rurtpos 
^lyos, iptSnrphs; Lev. xxvi. 16, Dent, xxviii. 22). 
These words, from various roots*€iguifyiiig heat or 
inflammation, are rendered in the A. V. by vaiious 
w^oi*ds suggestive of fever, or a feveiish ail'cction. 
The word flyos (” shuddering ”) suggests the ague 
as accompanied by fever, as in the opinion of tho 
I.XX. probably int4?ndcd ; and this is still a very 
common disease in Palestine ; the Ihiiti word, wiiicli 
they render iptBurphs (a tenn btill known to 
(lathology), a feverish irritation, and whi(*h in the 
A. V. is called buniing fever, may perha|)s be 
erysipelas. Fever constantly accompuiies the 
bloody flux, or dysentery (Acts xxviii. 8; conij>. 
De Mandclslo, Travels, cd. 16G9, p. 65). Fevers 
of an inflammatory chai'acter aie mentioned (Uuiek- 
hardt, Arab. i. 446) as common at Meewa, and 

S utrid ones at Djidda. Intermittent fever aiul 
ysenteiy, the latter often fatal, are ordinary Arabian 
diseases. For the fonniT, though often fatal to 
strangers, the natives care little, but mucli dread a 
1 elapse. 'Phesc fevers sometimes occasion most 
tioublosotnc swellings in the stomach and legs (ii. 
29iV291). [11. H.J 

FIELD (nnb). Tho Hebrew “ .wA4” is imt 
ade([|iAtcly reprew‘ntcd by our ** field:" tho two 
woras agree in desci-ibing cnltivated Iniid, but they 
differ in point of extent, the sadeh being sj>ecifieally 
applied to wbat is unenclosed, while the oji^iosite 
notion of enclosure is involved in the woni field. 
The essence of tho Hebiew wortl has been Miiiously 
taken to lie in each of these notions, (ie.senius 
{T/icsaur. p. 1321) giving it the sense oi freedom, 
Stanley (p. 490) that of snmdhncss, comparing 
arvwn from arare. On the one hand sadeh is 
applied to any cultivated giound, whether pasture 
(Gen. xxix. 2, xxxi. 4, xxxiv. 7 ; Ex. ix. 3), tillage 
(Gen. xxxvii. 7, xlvii. 24 ; Ruth ii. 2, 3 ; Job xxiv. 
6; Jer. xxvi. 18 ; Mic. iii. 12), woinilnnd (1 Sam. 
xiv.25, A.V. “giound;” Ps. cxxxii. 6), or mountain- 
top (Judg. ix. 32, 36 ; 2 Snm. i. 21) ; and in some 
instances in marked opisisition to the neiglibonring 
wilderness (Stanley, p. 236, 490), as in the instance 
of Jai’ob srttliiig in the iield of Shechem (Gen. 
xxxiii. 19), the field of Moab (Geil. xxxvi. 35; 
Kum. xxi. 20, A. Y. “country ;” Ruth i. 1), and the 
vale of Siddiin, i. c. of the cultivated fields^ which 
formed the oasis of the Penfapolis (Gen. xiv. 3, 8), 
though a difl'erent sense has bren given to the name 
(by Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 1321). On the other hand 
the sadeh is fjcqueiitly coutiastcd with what is 
enclosed, whether a vineyard (Ex. xxii. 5; Lev. 
xxv. 3, 4; Num. xvi. 14, xx. 17; compare Num. 
xjcli. 23, “ the ass went into the held,” with verse 
24, “ a path of the vineyaixis, a wall being on this 
side and a wall on that side”), a garden (the very 
i name of which, jj, implies endusure), or a walled 
town (Deut. xxrtii. 3, 16); unwalled villages or 
' scattei'cd houses ranked in the eye of the kw as 

* Winer suggests tho Arable which he 

renders Stickfluss, 1. e. choking phlegm. It rather 
Bonus to mean the fhithing at the mouth which 
aceompunies the violent religious exercitutions of the 
fanatical Arabs on the occasion of the festival of the 
Nebi-Muusa. 
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fivldii (Lev. x\v, lil), and hence the expi'&ision us 
robs &yfM>6s~^nnm’ii in the fields {in vilicis, Vulg. ; 
Mark vi. 136, 50), In man)'' passages the term 
implies wliat is ix>mote lium a house (tjeu. iv. 8, 
XXIV. 0.‘3 ; Deut. xxii. 25) or settled habitation, as 
III the case of Esau ((Sen. xxv. 27 ; the LXX., how- 
ever, refers it to his character, irypotKos ) : this is 
moic fully expressed by 'JQ, “ the open 

field'* (Lev. xiv. 7, 53, xvii. 5; ^^UII 1 . xix. 16; 
2 Sam. xi. 11), with which is naturally coupled 
tile notion of expo^re and desertion (Jer. ix. 22; 
E/. xvi. 5, xxxii. 4, xxxiii. 27, xxxix. 5). 

The sepanite plots of ground were marked off by 
stones, which might easily be removed (I)cut. xix. 
14, xxvii. 17 ; cf. Job xxiv. 2 ; Prov. xxii. 28, 
xviii. 10): the absence of fences rendered the fields 
liable to damage fiom stiaying cattle (Ex. xxii. 
5) or lire (ver. G; 2 Sam. xiv. 30); hence the 
nocoMsity of constantly watching flocks and hcixls, 
the people so employed being in the present day 
iMiiied Natmi' (Woitabet, Syria^ i. 293). A cei*- 
taiii amount of pruteclinn was gained by sowing the 
tallest and stiongest of the grain crops on the out- 
side: ‘^spolt** ap})cars to have been most commonly 
used for this pui*posc (Is. xxviii. 25, as in the 
margin). From the absence of enclosures, cultivated 
land of any si/e might be teim(>d a field, whether 
it wore a piece of ground of limited area (Gen. 
wiii. 13, 17 ; Is. v. 8), a man’s whole inheritance 
(I.ev. xxvii. IG ff. ; Kuth Iv. 5 ; Jer. xxxii. 9, 25; 
I’lov. xxvii. 2G, xxxi. IG), the aycr pMiem of a 
town (Gen. xli. 48 ; Noli. xii. 29), as distinct, how- 
ever, from the ground iinmcdiaf-ely adjacent to the 
walls of the Levitioil cities, which wius called CJHJD 

(A. V. sa&«/*6x), .and w'as doenuxl an appendage of 
the town itself (Josh. xxi. 11, 12), or lastly the 
territory of a people (Gen. xiv. 7, xxxii. 3, xxxvi 
35 ; Nuni. xxi. 20 ; Ilutli i. G, iv. 3 ; 1 Sam. vi. 1, 
wvii. 7, 11). In 1 Sam. xx\di, 5, “a town in the 
field” (A. V. countni) =zi\ provincial town as dis- 
tinct from the royal city. A plot of giound senn- 
i.ited from a lai^ur one was tenned i*T7^ 

((Jen. xxxiii. 19; Kuth ii, 3; 1 Chr. xi. 13), or 
simply np^n (2 Sara. xiv. 30, xxiii. 12 ; cf. 2 Ssuu. 

vix. 29). Fields occa.sionally received names after 
remarkable events, iu> Helkath-Ua/zurim, the field of 
the btrony 7/icn, or pusbibly of swords (2 Sum. ii. 16), 
or from the use to wliich they may have been ap- 
plied (2 K. xviii. 17 ; Is. vii. 3 ; Matt, xxvii. 7). 

It should be observed that the expressions “ fruit- 
ful Held" (Is. X. 18, xxix. 17, xxxii. 15, 16), and 
“plentiful field” (Is. xvi. 10; .ler. xlviii. 33), are 
not connected with stjuleh, but with carmel, mean- 
ing a park or well-kept wood, as distinct from a 
vvildeniess or a forest. The same term occurs in 
2 K. xix. 23, and Is. xxxvii. 24 (A. V. Carmel), 
Is. X, 18 (forest), and Jer. iv. 2G (fruitf id place) 
[Garmi:!.]. Distinct from this is the expression 
in Ez. xvii. 5, Xnrn'jl^ (A. V. fruitful field), 
which means a fieki suited for planting suckcra. 

We have further to notice other terms— (1.) She- 
demoih (Hten^), translated “fields,” and connected 
hy Oesenius with the idea of enchsttre. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the nofion of burning does not 
ratliei* lie at the bottom of the word. This gives a 
more eousistent sense throughout. In Is. xvi. 8, it 
woiibi thus mean the withet^ gnipc ; in Hah. iii. 17, 
com; in Jer. xxxi. 40, the burnt parts of 
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tlic city (no “ fields” intervened between the south- 
eastern angle of Jerusalem and the Kidron) ; while 
in 2 K. xxiii. 4, and Deut. xxxii. 32, the sense of a 
place of burning is appropriate. It is not there- 
fore necessary to treat tlie word in Is. xxxvii. 27, 
“ blasted,” as a oon*upt reading. (2.) Abel (i>5fct), a 
well-ieafcroJ spot, frequently employed as a prefix in 
proper names. (3.) Achu (^W), a word of Egyptian 
origin, given in the LXX. in aOraccised form, 

(Gen. xli. 2, 18, “ meadow;” Job viii. 11, “ fiflg;** 
Is. xix. 7, LXX.), meaning the flags and rashes that 
gi'ow m the marehes of lower Egypt. (4.) Maareh 
(n^J|D), which occurs only once (Judg. xx. .33, 
“me^ows”): it has been treated as a comipt ion 
either of cave, or from tfiC west 

(Airb Zvifp&v, LXX.). But the sense of openness 
or exposure may be applied to it : thus, “ they came 
foilh on account of the exposure of Gibcah,” the 
Beujamites having been previously enticed away 
(ver. 31). [W. L. B.] 

FIG, FIG-TREE, njNn, a word of frequent 
occuiTence in the 0. T., where it signifies the tree 
Ficos Carica of Linnaeus, and also its fruit. The 
LXX. render it by <rvKri and ffvKoy, and when it 
.signifies fruit by avKii — also by arvKethv or avKtau, 
ficetum, in Jer. v. 17 and Am. iv. 9. In N. 'f. 
ffOKri is the fig-tree, and trDaa tlie figs (Jam. iii. 
12). The fig-tree is very common in Falestiiic 
(Dent. viii. 8). Mount Olivet was famous for its 
fig-trees in ancient times, and they aie still found 
there (see Stanley, S, 4’ P- 187, 421, 422). 
“ To sit under ono*8 own vine and one’s own fig-tree ” 
became a proverbial expression among the Jews to 
denote peace nnd prosperity (1 K. iv. 25; Miu. 
iv. 4; Zech. lii. 1(J). The character of tlie tree, 
with its wide-spreading branches, accoids well witli 
the derivation of the name from |Kn, to stretch out, 
port exit brachia. In Gen. iii. 7 tlie identification 
of nJNn with the leaves of the Ficus Carica 
has been disputed by Geseiiius, Tudi, and others, 
who think that the largo leaves of the Indian Mvsa 
ParadisMca are meant (Genii. Adamsfeige — Fr. 
figiiier d’Adam). Thc,sc leaves, liowever, would 
not have iiee(|cd to he strung or sewn together, nnd 
the plant itself is nut of the same kind with the 
fig-tree. 

When figs arc spoken of as distinguished from 
tlie fig-tree, the plur.form D'iKfi is used (see Jer. 
viii. 1.3). 2. There are also the words n'3^33, 
and n^an, signifying different Kinds of figs, ((i) 
In Ho»."ii. 10, njEHn n>13a signifies the first 
ripe of the fig-tree, aiid the same word occurs in 
Is. xxviii. 4, and in Mic. vii. 1 (comp. Jer. xxiv. 2). 
Lowth on Is. xxviii. 4, quotes from Sliaw’s Trav, 
p. 370, foL, a notice of the eai'ly tig called bocedre, 
and in Spanish Albacora, (&) JQ is the unripe fig, 
which hangs through the winter. It is mentioned 
only in Cant. ii. 13, and its name comes fiom the 
root J39, crudmfuit. The LXX. render it bKvvBoi. 
It is found in the Greek word BrfOipay^ - 

“ house of green figs” (see Buxt. p. 1G91). 

(c) In the historical books of the O. 3’. mention 
is made of cakes of figs, used as aiticlre of food, nnd 
compressed into that foim for the sake of keeping 
them. ITicy also appear to have been used reme- 
dially for boils (2 K. xx. 7; Is. xxxviii. 21).^ 
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Such a cake was ciillcil 01 * moi 0 fully : 

cyan n^a’i, Oil account of its shape fi’om root 

• • •• ; V V : ^ , 

73'^, to tnsike round. Hence, or rather from the ^ 
Syriac KnSai, the first letter being diopt, carac ! 
the Gk. woi-d Ta\d0i). Athenaeus (xi. }>. -jOO, ed. j 
C\a.saub.) makes express mention of the Tra\d$7i 
picuc'fi. Jerome on Ez. vi. describes the raKdiv to 
be a mass of figs and rich date.'i, fonned into the 
shape of bricks or tdes, and coiu])ichsed in oixier 
that they may keep. Such cakes hanleti so as 
to need cutting with an a\c. [W. D."] 

FIE — or n^*13f probably an Aramaic 

form — from Bn3, caf, Gesen. 24 G ; vaiiouhly in 
L.KX. wlrvsy KvvdpKrtros, and (Ez. xxvii. 

5) KcSpor ; in Is. xiv. 8, ^oAa Aifidvou : in Vulg. 
chiefly abics^ ciipresiSHs), As the term “cedar** is 
in all probability applimble to iiioie than one tree, 
so also “fir** in A. V. represents moie than one 
sort of wooil. The opinion »f Celsius that ISarosh 
exclusively mCfans “cedar” is probably iueorrcct; 
but it is highly probable that s(»int* of the pui|) 0 ses 
for whidi cedar is said to have U'cn used can 
scarcely have been fultillcd, except by a tree like 
the pine or fii . Hesidcs the wotsls above mentioned 
there are one or two jv^issages iii which Berosk is 
rendered in LXX. by &pK€u6oi, Juniper. The 
passages from wliieh any special aceouiit of its use 
can be derived are: — 1. Of musical instruments 
(2 Sam, vi. 5); 2. Of do«is (ntvKiya, I K. vi. 
:14);.3. Of gilded ceilings (Kf^pivoitt 2 Chr. iii. 
.*>) ; 4. Boards or decks of ships, xidpos (Gcsen. 
748 ; Ez. xxvii. 5). It scorns prolKible that the 
ceilings in (3) would he of deal, the wockI either of 
the iScotch fir {piiins sjjlicstris), or jiossibly larch 
(irct^Ki}), while in (2) the material is likely to have 
been of cypress (ctiprcssns sempcrvtrenSf or cupr. 
thj/ioides), a tree of a harder and finer quality, not 
unlike the jimifK-r (&pKev0os). 

• On the whole therefore it seems likely that by 
Berosh or Beroth is intendtil one or other of the 
following trees; — 1. I’iuus sylvestiis, or Scotch 
fir; 2. lareh; 3. Cupiessus scnipervircns, or cy- 
press, all whii’li are at this day found in iiie Lebanon 
(Balfour, Trees of Scripture, p. 11 ; Winer, s, v. 
Toimc ; Thenius on 1 K. vi. 34 ; Saalschiitz, Arch, 
/lehr. i. 280, note 4; Miller, Gui'dencSs J)u:t. 
Ciiprcssus; Stephens, Thes. Liny. Gr. <irci$Ki;; 
Ik'lon. Ohs. c. 110, p. 1G5 ; Loudon, Arijorctnm, 
iv. 2163). [H. W. r.J 

FIRE (1. irvp] ignis: 2. "I'lK, and also 
; Ituc ,* name or light. The applications 
of fire in Scripture may be cLissed as ; — 

I. Religious. (1.) Tliat which consumed tlu 
burnt saci'ificc, and the incensc-oirering, b^i li- 
ning with the sacrifice of Noah (Gen. viii, 20), 
and continued in tlic ever burning fire on the altar, 
first kindled from heaven (Lev. vi. 9, 13, ix. 24), 
.md rekindled at the dedication of Solomon’s Tom pli 
(2 Chr. vii. 1,3). (2.) The symbol of Jehovuh*t 
piehcucc, and the instrument of his jiowcr, m tlu 
uay cither of ap*proval or of destruction (Ex. iii. 2, 
XIV. 19, xix. 18 ; Num, xi. 1, 3 ; Judg. xiii. 20 ; 
1 K. xviii. 38; 2 K. i. 10, 12, ii. 11, vi. 17; 
comp. Is. li. 6, Ixvi. 15, 24; Joel ii. 30; Mai. iii. 
2, 3, iv. 1 ; Maik ix. 44 ; 2 Pet. iii. 10 ; Kev. xx. 
14, I.'i ; Keland, Ant. Sacr. i. 8, p. 26 ; Jennin^, 
Jewish Ant. ii. ],p. 301; Joseph. Ant. iii. S, 
§6, \iii. 4, §4). Parallel with this application of 
lire and \> ith its syinboliail meaning is to be noted 
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the siniilnr use for sacriflcuil pur|x)ses, and the 
ivs|)ect jjaiil to it, or to the heavenly bodies os 
symbols of deity, wliich prevailcil among so many 
nations of antiquity, and of which the traces are 
not even now extinct; c. g. the Sabaean and Ma- 
giau systems of worship, and their alleged con- 
nexion with Abraham (Spencer, do Leg. Ilebr. ii. 
1, 2) ; the occasional relaiise of the Jews themselves 
into sun-, or its coiTupted fonn of fire-worship 
(Is. xxvii. 9 ; comp. Gesen. )13n, p. 489 ; Deut. 
xvii. 3 ; Jer. vdii. 2 ; Ez. viil. 10 ; Zeph. i. 5 ; 
2 K. xvii. 16, xxi. 3, xxiil. 5, 10, 11, 13; John, 
Arch. IJibl. c. vi. §§40.5, 408) [Moi/jCii] ; the 
woi'ship or deification of heavenly bodies or of tiie, 
prevailing to some extent, ns among tlie Persians, 
so also even in Egypt (Her. iii. 16 ; Wilkinson, 
>lnc. JCg. i. 328, nbridgm.) ; the sacred fire of tlie 
Gieeks and Uom.'ins (Time. i. 24, ii. 1.5 ; Cic. de Leg. 
li. 8, 12; Liv. xxviii. 12; Dionys. ii. 67; Pint. 
Niuiui, 9,i. 263, ed. Keiske); the ancient foims and 
usages of worship, diflcring from each other in suuie 
im}X)rtant lespccts, but to some extent similar lu 
principle, of Mexico and Peru (Prescott, Mcjcxco, i. 
00, 04; Pern, i. 101); and lastly the theory of 
the so-called Gnebres of PciNi'a, and the Parsecs of 
Bombay. (Frazer, Persia, c. iv. p. 141, lf)2, 104 ; 
Sir R. Porter, Travels, ii. 50, 424 ; Gllardin, 
Vogages,’\\. 310, iv. 2.'>8, viii. 307, and foil.; 
Niebuhr, \%joujes, ii. pp. .30, 37 ; Mandelslo, 
Travels, b. i. p. 70; Gibbon, //ist. c. \ui., i. 335, 
eil. Smith; Benj. ofTudeln, Early Trav. pp. 114, 
116; Biirckhardt, Syria, p. 156,) 

The pei-petual fire' on the altar was to be reple- 
nished with wood every moining (Lev. vi. 12 ; 
comp. Is. xxxi. 9). Acroi’diiig to the Gcinara, it 
was divided into .3 parts, one lor hii ruing the vic- 
tims, one for incense, and one for supply of the 
other portions (Lev. \ri. 15 ; Reland, AnUg, Ilebr. 
]. 4, 8, p. 26 ; and ix. 10, p. 98). Fire fur sacml 
puiqioses obtained eKcwhere than from the altar 
was callerl “ strange lire,’* and for use of sucli 
Nadab and Abihu were punished with death by 
lire from God (Lev. x. 1, 2 ; Num. iii. 4, xxvi. 01 ). 

(3.) In the case of the spoil taken from the Mi- 
diaiiites, such ailicles as could bear it weie purifieil 
by file as well as in the water appointed for the 
pin*posc (Num. xxxi. 23). 3'he victims slain for 
sin-offerings were ntlerwaixls consumed by fire out- 
side the emnp (Lev. iv. 12, 21, vi. 30, xvi. 27 ; 
Heb. xiii. 1 1). The Nazaiite who liaii comideteil 
his vow, inaiked its completion by shaving his head 
and casting the hair into the fire on tlie altar on 
which the peace-off eriiigs were being sacrificed 
(Num. vi. 18). 

II. DomcMc. Besides for cooking pin poses, file 
is often requited in P.alo.stine for waimth (Jer. 
xxxvi. 22 ; Mark xiv. 54 ; John xviii. 18 ; Hanner, 
Obs. i. 125; Rnumer, p. 79). For this pm pose 
a hearth with a chimney is sometimes constinicted, 
on which either lighted wood or pans of charcoal 
are placed (Hanner, i. 405). In Persia, a hole 
made in the floor is sometimes filled with char- 
coal, on which a sort of table is set covennl with 
a carpet ; and the comjiany placing their feet under 
the carpet diaw it over themselves (Olearius, Tra- 
vels, p. 294; Chai-din, Voyage8,r\\i. 190). Rooms 
in Kgyjit are wai-meif, when necessary, with pans 
of chiu'conl, as there are no fire-places except in the 
kitchens (Lane, Mod. Eg. i. 41 ; Eng. in Eg. ii. 

^ On the Sabbath, the Law forbade any fire to U* 
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kindled even for cooking (Kx. xxxv. 3 ; Num. xv. 
32). To tliirt gcnonil prohibition the Jews mldod 
varionsi retinements, c.r/. that on the eve of the' 
Sabbath no one might read with a light, thongh ' 
{Msaiigcs to be ivjid on the Sabbulh by thildi-en in 
.srhools might be looked out by the toucher. If a 
(jcntile lighted a lamp, a Jew might use it, but 
not if it had l)een lighted for the use of the Jew. 
If a festival day fell on the Sabbath eve no cooking 
was to be done (Mishn. Shabb. i. 3, xvi. 8, vol. 
ii. j*p. 4, r)3, Moed Katmt ii. vol. ii. p. 287, 
Surenhus.). 

111. The dryness of the land in the hot season in 
Syiiti, oj^ourso inci oases liability to accident iiom 
Hie. The Law therefore ordei*ed that cany one 
kindling a tire which caused damage to corn in a 
field, should m.ake restitution (Kx. xxii. 6; comp. 
Judg. XV. 4, S; 2 Sam. xiv. 3(»; Mishn. Maccoihf 
VI. r», 6, vol. iv. 48, Surenh. ; Burchhardt, St/rioj 
pp. 408, 822). 

IV^. Punishment of death by fire was .avrardeil 
by the Law only in the cases of incest with a 
uuither-in-Iaw, and of uuchastity on the of a 
daiiglitcr of a priest (Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9). In the 
former case both tlie parties, in the latter, the 
woman only, was to sulfcr. This sentence appeals 
to have lietMi a relaxation of the original practice in 
such cases (Ocn. xxxviii. 24). Among other na- 
tions, buniiiig appears to have hoeii no uncommon 
mode if not of judicial punishment, at least of 
vengeance ujion captives ; .and in a modi lied foiin 
was not unknown in war among the Jews them- 
selves (2S{im. xii. 31 ; Jer. xxix. 22; Dan. iii. 20, 
21). In certain cases the bodies of cxecutedcii- 
minals and of infamous persons wcie subsetpieutly 
burnt (Josh. vii. 25; 2 K. xxiii. Ifi). 

The .Jews were expressly oidered to destroy the 
idols of the heathen inations, and especially any city 
of their own relapsed into idolatry (Kx. xxxii. 20 ; 
2 K. X. 20 ; Deut. vii. 5, xii. 3, xiii. 10). In some 
cases, the cities, and in the case of Hazor, the cha- 
riots also, were, by God’s order, consumed with fin 
(Josh. vi. 24, viii. 28, xi. 0, 9, 13). One of tin 
expedients of war in sieges was to set fiie to the 
gate of the besieged place (Judg. ix. 49, 62). 
[Sieges.] 

V. Incense was sometimes burnt in honour of 
the dead, especially royal person.agcs, as is men- 
tioned sjiecially in the citses of Asa and Zedekiah, 
and negatix'-ely in that of Jeh’onim (2 Chr. xvi. 14, 
Kxi. 19 ; Jer. xxxiv. 5). 

VI. The use of fim in metallurgy was well 
known to the Hebrews at the time of the Kxodus 
(Kx. xxxii. 24, xxxv. 32, xxxvii. 2, 6, 17, xxxviii. 
-N 8 ; Num. xvi. 38, 31^. [Handicraft.] 

VI I. Fim or flame is used in a metiiplioricil 

sense to express excited feeling and divine inspim- 
tion, and also to describe temporal calamities and 
future punishments (Ps. Ixvi. 12 ; Jer. xx. 9 ; Joel 
ii. 30; Mai. iii. 2 ; Matt. xxv. 41 ; Mark ix. 43; 
Uev. XX. 15). [H.W,P.] 

FIBEPAN (nriHD; irupcTov, Ovmar^piov; 
ionium recaptnculiim ; thitrihulum), one of the 
vessels of the Temple service (Ex. xxvii. 3, xxxviii. 
'3; 2 K. xxv. 16; Jer. Iii. 19). The same word 
is elsewhere rendei'ed "snuff-dish” (Ex. xxv. 38, 
*avii. 23 ; Num. iv. 9 ; ivapvtrr^p ; emuiwio- 
f^um) and "censer” (Lev. x. 1, xvi. 12; Num. 
3tvi. 6 ff,). There appeal', therefore, to have 
h^n two articles so c^led; one, like a chafing- 
dish, to carry live coals for the purpose of burning 
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incense; another, like a snuffei'-dish, to be used in 
trimming the lamps, in onler to cany the smiffoni 
and I'onvcv away the ^n^ff. [W. L. B.] 

FIRKIN. [Measures:] 

FIBM AMENT. This term was introduced 
into our laugimge from the Vulpte, which gives 
firtmmaitnm us the equivalent of the ffrtpettfia ot 
the LXX. and the mkvi (Jf^jp*!) of the Hebiew text 
(Gen. i. 6), The Hebrew tcjm first demands 
notice. It is generally regaided as expressive of 
simple ejrpmmon, and is so rendered in the margin 
of the A. V’. (/. r?.); but the true idea of the word is 
a complex one, taking in the mode bv which the 
cxpiinsioii is effected, and consequently implying 
the nature of tlie nmterial expanded. I’ho verb 
ra^a •means to ox]>:ind by $faUng, whether by the 
hand, the fcMti, or any instrument. It is esj«cially 
used, however, of beating out metals into thin 
plates (Kx. xxxix. 3; Num. xvi. 39), and hence 
the substantive D'yipS = "broad plates” of metal 
(Niim. xvi. 38). It is thus applied to the flatteiuHl 
surface of the solid earth (Is. \lii. 5, xli^ 24; P.s. 
exxxvi. 0), and it js in this .sense that tnc term is* 
applied to the hea\en in Job xxxvii. 18 — "Hast 
tliou spreail (Either hammered) out the sky which 
is strong, and ns a molten looking-glass” — the 
minors to which he refeis being made of metal. 
The sense of solidity^ therefore, is combined with 
the ideas of expiinsum and tenuity in the tern 
rakia» Sivilschiitz {ArchaeoU ii. 07) conceives that 
the idea of soliility is inconsistent with Gen. ii. 0, 
which implies, according to him, the passage of the 
mist th lough the nikia; he therefore gives it the 
sens<‘ of pure expansion — it is the laige and lotly 
mom in which the winds, &c., have their abode. 
But it should be observed that Gen. ii. 0 implies 
the very revei*se. If the mist had penetrated the 
mki t it would have descended in tlie form of rain : 
the mist, however, w.as formed under the ra^tVt, 
and resembled a heavy dew — a mode of fructifying 
the earth which, from its i-egularity and quietude, 
was more appropriate to a state ol' innocence than 
rain, the occasional violence of which associated it 
with the idea of divine vengeance. But the same 
idea of solidity iiins through all the references to 
the rakia. In Kx. xxiv. 1 D, h is represented as a 
solid floor — "a ]Mvcd work of a sapphire stone;” 
nor is the image miudi weakened if we I'egard the 
word as ajiplying to the transparency of the 
stone ratlier than to {heptmuy as in the A. V., 
either sense being admissible. So again, in Ez. i. 
22-26, the “ firmament ” is the floor on which the 
throne of the Most High is placed. That the raJtia 
should be ti ansparent; as implied in the comparisons 
with the s;ipphire (lOx. /. c.) and with crystal (Ez. 
/. c , ; comp. Lev. iv. 6), is by no means inconsis- 
tent with its solidity. Further, the oflice of the 
rakia in the economy of tlie world demanded 
stranjth and subl^lance, It was to serve os a divi- 
sion between the waters above and the waters below 
(Gen. i. 7). In oMer to enter' into this description 
w6 must carry our ideas back to tJic time when the 
earth was a chaotic mass, ovor.spread with water, 
in which the materkal elements of the heavens weie 
intermingled. The first step, therefore, in the 
work of orderly arrangement was to separate the 
elements of heaven and earth, and to fix a floor of 
partition between the waters of the heaven and the 
watem of the earth ; and accordingly the rakia was 
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cmitiMl to suppuit the uppr reservoir (F*s. nxlviii. 
4 ; comp. Ps. civ. 15, where Jehovah is repn'seiitetl 
as “building hifl chambeis of water,” not simply 
“in water,” ns the A. V.; the prop. 3 signifying 
the mnteritil out of which the beams an«l joists 
were made), itself being supported at the ctlgc or 
rim of the earth's disk by Uie mountains (2 Sam. 
xxii. 8 ; Job xwi. 11). In keeping with this view 
the nikia was provided with “ windows ” ((Jen. vii. 
11 ; Is. xxiv. 18; Mai. iii. 10) and “doore” (Ps. 
Ixxviii. 28), through which the rain and the snow 
might descend. A secondary purpose which the 
rakiu served was to support, tlie heavenly bodies, 
sun, moon, and stare ((Jen. i. 14), in which they 
wei*e fixed as nails, and from which, consequently, 
they might be said to drop oil’ (Is. xiv. 12, xxxiv. 
4 ; Matt. xxiv. 28). fin all these puticula^fS we 
recognise the same view as was entertained by the 
Creeks and, to a cerbiin extent, -by the Latins. The 
former applie.l to the heaven such epithets a.s 
“ brazen ” (xtlAxcoi/, TL xvii. 425 ; iroXdxaXicov, 
ll. v. 504) and “ ii-on ” (<ri8^p60v, Od. xv. 328, 
xvii. .565) — ^ithets also used in the Scriptures (Lev. 
xxvi. 19^p-and that this was not merely ))octii»l 
embellishment appears from the views promulgated 
by their philosophers, Kmpedocles (Plutai'ch, Phic, 
Phil, ii. 11) and Art.emidorus (Senec. Qmest, vii. 

13) . The same idea is expressed in the caelo affixa 
sidera of the Latins (Plin. ii. 39, xviii. 57). If it 
be objected to the Mosaic account that the view 
embodied in the wonl mkia docs not hamionize 
with strict philosophical truth, the answer to such 
an objection is, that the writei*. describes things ns 
they appear rather than as they are. Ilut in truth 
the same absence of philosophic truth may be treoed 
throughout all the teims a))plicd to this subject, 
and tlie obj(<ction is levelled mthcr against the piiii- 
ciples of language than anything else. Examine tlie 
Tiatin coelim (koIXov), the “hollow place” or 
cave scoo|)ed out of solid aptace ; our own “ heaven,” 
i.e. what is heaved up; the (iivek ovpaif6s, simi- 
larly significant of height (Pott. I'tum. Forsch. i. 
123) ; or the Gerinmi “ hininiel,’* from Jwimelih, to 
cover — the “ roof” which waistitutcs the “ heim ” 
or ab<Nle of man : in each there is a large amount of 
philosophical error. Correctly speaking, of coui-se, 
the atmosphere is the true rakia by which the 
clouds are suppoited, and undefined spact: is the 
abmlc of the cclt'stial bodies. There ceiianuly aj>- 
pears an inconsistency in treating the rakia as the 
support both of the clouds and of the stars, for it 
could not have escaped observation that the clouds 
were below the stare: but perhaps this may be 
referred to the s;jine feeling which is expressed in 
the coclnm rail of the Latins, the downfall ol 
tlie rakui in .stoiniy weather. Although the rakia 
an<l the shammjiin (“ heavens”) are tre;itcd as iden- 
ticjil in ficn. i. 8, yet it was iiiojo correct to recog- 
nise a distinction between them, as implied in the 
expression “finnamc*nt of the lieavens” ((icu. i. 

14) , the foitner being the upheaving power and the 

hitter the upheaved body— the foiiner the line of 
demai'cntion . between heaven and cai’th, the latter 
the strata or stories into which the heaven was 
divided. .[W. L.B.] 

FIRST-BORN (*1^33: rpurSTOKot; primo- 
genitus ; from "133, earlg, n)w, Gesen. p . 206), 
applied etjually both to animals and himuin beings. 
I'lmt .some rights of primogeniture existed in very 
eai’iy times is plain, but it not so clear in what they 
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onsisitHl. They have been classed as, a. authority 
over the rest of the family; 6. pviesthoo(i; c. a 
double portion of the inhenionce. The birthright 
of Esau and of Keubon, set aside by authority or 
forfeited by misconduct, prove a general prirtlego 
an well a.s quasi-sacreduess of primogeniture (Gen. 
XXV. 23, 31, 34, xlix. 3 ; 1 Chr. v. 1 ; Heb. xii. 10), 
and a pivc.edence which obviously existed, and is 
alluded to in various ^xuswigcs (as Ps. Ixxxix. 27 ; 
Job xviii. 13; Horn. viii. 29 ; Col. i. 15 ; Heb. xii. 
23) ; but the story of Esau’s rejection tends to show 
the supreme and sacred mitiiority of the )mreiit 
irrevocable even by himself, rather than iiiljen*ut 
right existing in the eldest son,w}ii(‘h Wii^videiitly 
not inalienable (Gen. xwii. 29, 33, 30 ; Grotius, 
Cnlniet, Patrick, Knbbcl, on Gen. xxv.). 

Under the law, in memory of the Exodus, the 
eldest son was regarded as devoted to God, and was 
ill eveiy case to be redeemed by an olieriiig not 
exceeding 5 shekels, within one month from birth. 
If he died before the expiration of 30 d.ay.'*, the 
Jewish (lotdois held the iuthcr excused, but liable 
to th# piymcnt if he outlivcHl that time (Ex. xiii. 
12-15, xxii. 29 ; Num. viii. 17, xviii. 15, 10 ; Lev. 
xxvii. 6 ; IJghilbot, Hor, Ilcbr. on Luke ii, 22 ; 
Philo, de Pr, Sacerd. i. ii. 233 ; Mangey). This 
devotion of the first-born was belie vihI to indicate 
a prif>thood belonging to the eldest sons of families, 
wdiich being set aside in the case of l^ciibeii, was 
tninsfeiTed to the tribe of Levi, 'fliis priesthood 
is said to have lastisl till the comi>letion of the 
Tabeuiucle (Jabu, Arc*4, Ilibl. x. §165, 387 ; Patrick, 
Si’lden, Si/n, c. 16; Misha XebnchiWf xiv. 4, 
vol. V. 58 ; comp. Ex. xxiv. 5). 

• The ceremony of redemption of the firet-lMun is 
dcfciibed by CJalmet fiom Leo of Mwlena (('aim. 
on Jium. xviii.). The eldest son receivetl a liouble 
poitiou of the hither’s inheiitiincc (Dcut. xxi. 17), 
but not of the mother’s (Misbn. Hccoroihy viii. 9). 
If the father had married tw'o wives, of wbdin he 
prefen etl one to the othci’, he was forbidden to giie 
precedence to the sou of the one, if the child of tlie 
other were the first-born (Dcut. x\i. 15, 16). Jii 
the case of leviiate marriage, the son of the next 
brother succeeded to his uncle’s vjuxint iuliejitaiice 
(Dcut. xxv. 5, 6). Under the monarchy, the eldest 
son usually, but not always, as appears in the case 
of Solomon, succeeded bis fatlier in the kingdom 
(1 K. i. .30, ii. 22). 

The male 6rst-born of animals (DPII "ItDB ; 
huLvoiyov piiTpav ; quod aperit mlvam)’ was also 
devoted to God (Ex. xiii. 2, 12, 13, xxii. 29, xxxiv. 
19, 20 ; Philo, 1. c., and quis rerum div, haerrs. 
24, i. 489, Mang.). Unclean animals were to he 
redeemed witli the addition of oue-fillh of the value, 
or else put to death ; or if not redeemed, to Ik* sold, 
and the price given to the priests (Lev. xxvii. 13, 
27, 28), The iirstp-boin of an ass was to be 
leileomcJ with a lamb, or, if not redeemed, put to 
death (Ex. xiii. 13, xxxiv. 20; Num. xnii. 15). 
Of cattle, goats, or sheep, tlie first-born from eiglit 
days to twelve months old were not to be used, but 
offered in sacrihee. After the burning of the fat, 
the remainder was appropriated to the priests (Ex, 
xxiL 30; Num. xviii. 17, 18; Dent. xv. 19, 20; 
Neh. X. 36). If there were any blemish, the animal 
was not to sacrificed, but eaten at home (Oeut. xv. 
21, 22, and xii. 5-7, xiv. 23). Various re6nements 
on the subject of blemishes are to be found in 
Mishn. Becoroth, (See Mai. i. 8, By “ firetlings,” 
Dent. xiv. 23, compaiXMl with Num. xviii. 17, are 
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mount titho animals: sec lielund, Antiq, lii. lU, 
p. 827; Jahii, Arrf,. BibL §887.) I'll. W. P.j 

FIRST-FRUITS. 1. iiom 

sihohe, Gcsen. pp. 1249, 1252 ; sometimes 
Q'>1D3. 2. Dn-133 in pi. only, or Dn33, Ges*.’ 
p. 200 ; usually vpwroyfvp^lifJMrat h,vapx<^l ray 
vponoyeyyrifiiirtioy (Kx. xxiii. 19) ; primitUxe^ fm- 
(film initiiif j)rimUiva, 8. HD'nrif Ges. p. 1276 ; 
a^alpcjLia, irapxh 1 primitiae, 

Bosides the first born of man and of beast, tlic 
1.JIW required that offerings of firat-fruits of protiuce 
should ho made publicly by the nation at each of 
tlio 8 grfeat yearly festivals, and also by individuals 
without limitation of time. No ordinance appeai-s 
to have be»‘n more distinctly recognised than this, 
so that the use of the term in the way of illustra- 
tion carried with it a full signifiianco even in 
N. T. times (TroA*. iii. 9; Tob. i. 6; 1 Miu-c. iii. 
49; Rom. viii, 28, xi. 16; Jam. i. 18; Rev. 
xiv. 4). 

1. The Law ordered in general, that the first of 
all ripe fruits and of liquors, or, as it is twice ex- 
pressed, the first of (irat-fruits, should be oflered in 
(Jod’s house (Kx. xxii. 29, xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; 
rhilo, lie MonarchUit ii. 8 (ii. 224, Mang.) ). 

2. On the moiTow after the Passover sabbath, 
k e. on the 16th of Nisan, a sheaf of new corn W'sts 
to he braught to the priest, and waved before the 
iJtar, ill acknowledgment of the gift of fruitful- 
ness (Lev. xxiii. 5, 6, 10, 12, ii. 12). Josephus 
tells Us that the sheaf was of barley, and that until 
this cerimiony had been performed, no harvest work 
was to bo begun (Joseph. Ant, iii. 10, §5). 

8. At the expiration of 7 weeks from this time, 
». e. at the Feast of Pentecost, an oblation was to 
1)0 made of 2 loaves of leavened bread made fiom 
the new flour, which ivere to be waved in like 
manner with the Psussover sheaf (Kx. xxxiv. 22 ; 
Lev. xxiii. 1.5, 17; Nuin. xxviii. 26). 

4. The feast of ingathering, i. e. the Feast of 
TalMM-nacles in the 7th month, was itself .an acknow- 
ledgment of the fruits of the harvest (Kx. xxiii. 16, 
xwiv. 22 ; Lev. xxiii. 89). 

These four sorts of oft'erings were national. Be- 
sides them, the tw'o following were of an individual 
kind, but the last was made by custom to assume 
.also p. n.ational ch<aracter. 

5. A cake of the first dough that w.as baked, 
wai to Iw ofli'i’cd as a heave-olfeiing (Num. xv. 
19, 21). 

6. The fii-st-fniits of the land were to be brought 
in a liasket to the holy place of God’s choice, and 
there presented to the priest, who was to set tlu 
basket down before the altar. The olforer wa> 
then, ill words of which the outline, if not tin 
wliole fbnn was prescribed, to i-ecite the .story of 
Jacob’s dohcent into Kgypt, ami the deliverance 
therefrom of liis posterity ; and to acknowledge th 
blessings with which God had visited him (Deut. 
xxvi. 2-11). 

The offerings, both public and private, resolve 
themselves into 2 classes, a. produce in general, 
in the Mishna Btourim, firet-froits, 

primitim fructust Tpuroytyp^fiara, raw produce. 

Terumothf offerings, primitiae, hirap- 
Xal, pi*epn'i*ed produce (Gesen. p. 1276; Augus- 
tine, Quaest, in Hept, iv. 32, vol. iii. p. 782; 
Xpencer, de tjcg, Hcbr, iii. 9, p. 71.3; Keland, 
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Antiq, iii. 7 ; Philo, do Pr, Sacenl, i. (ii. 288, 
Afang.)c/t7/S'rttvi/yc. Abel, ct Cain, 21 (i. 177, M.) ). 

a. Of the public offerings of firat^fruits, tlie 1 -aw 
defined no place fh»m which the Passoi'cr sheaf 
should be chosen, but the Jewish custom, so far a.s 
it is rej)rescnted by the Mishna, prescribed tliat 
tlic wave-sheaf or sheaves should be taken from the 
neighbourhood of Jemsaleni {Tcnitmth,x. 2). De- 
puties from the Sanhedrim went out on the eve of 
the festival, and tied the growing stalks in bunches. 
In the evening of the festival day the sheaf was cut 
with all possible publicity, and carried to the 
Temple. It was there threshed, and an omcr of 
graiu alter being winnowed, was bruised and imsted : 
after it h;wl Ijeeii mixed with oil and frankinttuise 
laid upon it, the j)ricst waved the offering in all 
directions. A handful was thrown on the altar- 
fire, and the rest belonged to the priests, to be 
oaten by those who were free from ceremonial de- 
filement. After tliis the iiarvest might be carried 
on. After the destruction of the 'femplc all this 
was discontinued, on the principle, ns it siH'ms, 
that the House of God wits exclusively the place for 
oblation (Lev. ii. 14, x. 14, xxiii. 18; Num. xviii. 
11 ; Mishn. Terum. v. 6, x. 4, 5 ; Sche^alim, viii. 
8 ; Joseph. Ant,\\\. 10, §5; Philo, deptoem. boc. 
i. (ii. 283, Mang.) ; Iceland, Antiq, iii. 7, 3, iv. 

3 . 8 ). 

The offering made at the feast of the Pentecost , 
was a tlianksgiving for the conclusion of wheat 
harvest. It consisted of 2 loaves (acronling to ,Io- 
sephus one loaf) of new flour baked with leaven, 
which were waveti by the priest at the Passover. 
The size of the loaves is fixed by tl» Mishna at 
7 jmlins long and 4 wide, with hoi ns of 4 fingers 
length. No priA’^ate offerings of first-fruits were 
allowed befoie this public oblation of the 2 loaves 
(Lev. xxiii. 15,20; Mishn. Terum, x. 6, xi. 4; 
Joseph. Ant, iii. 10, §6; Reland, Antifj. iv. 4, 5). 
The private oblationir of fi rat-fruits m.iy be classed 
in the same manner as the public. 'I'he directions 
of the Law respecting them haA'e bwn stated gene- 
mlly above. To these the Jews addinl or deduced 
the following. Seven .sorts of produce wore consi- 
dered liable to oblation, viz. wheat, barley, gi*apes, 
figs, pomegi'anntes, oliA’^es, and dates (Ge.sen. p. 
219; Deut. viii. 8; Mishn. lUcnrim i. 8; Ilns- 
sclquist. Travels, p. 417), but the laAV appears to 
have contemplated prmhici* of all sorts, and to have 
lieen so undei stood by Nehemiah (Deut. xxvi. 2 ; 
Nell. x. 85, 87). 'I'Iip portions intended to be 
otfeioHi Avere dc*cided by in^jiection, and the selected 
fruits Avere fastened to the stem by a band of 
rushes {JJic, lii. 1). A proprietor might, it he 
thought fit, deA'ote the whole of his proiluce as 
firet-tfuits (i6iV/. ii. 4). But though the LaA\ laid 
downnoniLMis to qiuuitity, the minim fixol l)y 
ciwtom was (Reland, Antiq, iii. 8, 4J. No ofler- 
iiigs were to k* made before Pentecost, nor after the 
fi'ast of the Dedication, on the 25th of Cisleii (Kx. 
xxiii. 16 ; Lev. xxiii. 16, 17 ; Bio. i. 3, 6). The 
pi'actice was for companies of 24 peisons to a.s8emble 
in the evening at a central station, and pass the 
night in the open air. In the rooimiig they Avere 
summoned by the leader of the feast with the woids, 
“ Let us arise and go up to Mount Zion, the House 
of the LoiaI our God.” On the road to JeioLsqlem 
they recited portions of Psalms exxii. and cl. Each 
party was pi'eceded by a pi|)er, a sacrificial bullock 
haA'ing the tips of his honis gilt and crowned with 
oliA'C. At' their approach to the city they were 
met by priests ap{)ointcd to inspect the otlcrings 
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and were wploomod by companies of citizens pix)- 
portioned to the iitiinlM*!* of the pilgrims. On 
ascending the Temple mount each person tookiiis 
basket, containing the tiret-fruits and an plVering 
of turtle doves, on his shoulders, and prdce^cd to 
the court of the 'Temple, where they were met 
by Levites singing I’s. xxx. 2. The doves were 
siicrificed as a burut-olToring, and the Hi-st^fniits 
presented to the prichts with the woixls appointed 
ill Dcut. xxvi. The baskets of the rich were* of 
5 old or silver ; those of the poor of pceled'willow. 
The baskets of the latter kind were, as well as the 
otlerings they contained, pi*cscnted to the priests, 
who waved the offeiings at the S. W. corner of tlie 
altar : the more valuable 'baskets were retuiticd to 
the owners {Bic, iii. 6 , 8 ). After passing the night 
at Jerusalem, the pilgrims returned on the follow- 
ing day to tlieir homes (Deut. xvi. 7 ; Tentm. 

ii. 4). It is mentioned that King Agrippa bore his 
pai’t in this highly pictui*esque national ceremony 
by carrying his basket like the rest, to the Temple 
{Bici iii. 4). Among other byc-jpws were the fol- 
lowing: 1 . He who ate his first- 8 mits elsewhere 
than in Jeioisalem and without the preper form 
was liable to punishment {Maccoth^ iii. 3, vul. iv. 
284, Kiirenh.). 2 , Women, slaves, deaf and dumb 
persons, and some others were exempt from the 
verbal oblation bcfoic the priest, which was not 
generally used after the Feast of Tabernacles {Bk. 
i. 5, 6 ). 

6 . The firat-fruits prepared for use were not 
i-equired to be taken to Jerusalem. They consisted 
of wine, wool, bread, oil, date-honey, onions, cucum- 
bei *8 {Torum, ii. 5^ Num. xv. 19, 21 j Deut. 
xviii. 4). They were to be made, according to some, 
only by dwellere in Palestine; but acooi'diug to 
othera, by those also who dwelt in Moab, in^m- 
monitis, and in Egypt {Tcnm. i. 1 ). They were 
not to ^ taken hum the portion intended for tithes, 
nor from the corners left for the poor {ibid. i. 5 , 

iii. 7). The proportion to he given is thus estimated 
in that treatise : a liberal measure, 4 ^, or, according 
to the school of Sliaromai, ^ ; a moderate poidiion, 
s'n ; a scanty portion, (See Ez. xlv. 13.) The 
raensuring-b.'isket was to be thrice estimated during 
the sea.son (lA. iv. 3). He who ate or drank his offer- 
ing by mistake was bound to add and present it to 
the priest (Lev. v. 16, xxii. 14), who was forbidden 
to remit the penalty ( Tcrum, vi. I, 5). 'I’he ofl’er- 
ings were the perquisite of the priests, not only at 
.Ternsalem, but in the provinces, and were to be 
eaten or used only by thase who were clean from 
'ceremonial defilement (Num. xviii. 11 ; Dcut. 
iviii. 4). 

The comiption of the nation after the time of 
Solomon gave rise to neglect in those as well ns in 
other ordii^ces of the Law, and restoration of them 
was among^the reforms breiight about by Hezekiah 
(2 Chr. xxxi 5, 1 1). Neheminli also, at the Return 
fi-om Captivity, took pains to reorganize the ofier- 
ings of firatpfruits of both kinds, and to appoint 
places to receive them (Neh. x. 35, 37, xii. 44). 
PeiTcrsion or alienation of them is reprobated, as 
care in observing is eulogized by the prophets, and 
specially roentioued in the sketch of the rcstorntiou 
of the Temple and Temple-service made by Ezekiel 
(Ez. XX. 40, xliv. 30, xlviii. 14 ; Mai. iii. R). 

An offering of first-fruits is mentioned as an 
acceptable one to the prophet Elisha (2 K. iv. 42). 

Brides the offerings of first-fruits mentioned 
above, the Law direct^ that the fruit of all trees 
fresh planted should be reganled as uncircumcii^, 
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or profane, and not to tie tasted Ire the owner for 
three yeara. The whole produce of the fourtii year 
was devoted to Cod ; and did not become free to 
the owner till the fifth year (Lev. xix. 23-25). 
The trees found growing by the Jews at the con- 
quest were ti’eated as exempt from this rule. 
(Mishn. Or/oA, i. 2.) 

Ofierinn of fin»trfruits were sent to Jerusalem 
by Jews living in foreign countries (Joseph. Ant, 
xvi, 6, §7). 

Ollerings of firat-fiiiits were also customaiy in 
heathen systeim of worahip. (See, for instances 
and authorities, Patrick, On Bent. xxvi. ; and a 
copious listinSjK'ncer, de Lcfj. Hchr. iii. 9,d^ jPW- 
mitiafum Origine ; also Leslie, On Tithes^ Works, 
vol. ii. ; Winer, s. i>. Erstlinge,) [H. W. P.] 

FISH ; FISHING. The Hebrews recognized 
fish ns one of the great divisions of the animal king- 
dom, and, as such, give tlicm a place in the account 
of the creation (Gen. i. 21, 28), ns well as in othei' 
ptiss.'iges w4ierQ an exhaustive description of living 
ci-eatui'es is intended (Geu. ix. 2 ; Ex. xx. 4 ; Dcut. 

iv. 18*; 1 K. iv. 33). They do not, however, 
appear to have acquii-H any intimate knowledge of 
this branch of natural history. Although they were 
acquainted with some of the names given by the 
•Egyptians to the different species (for Josephus, B. J. 
iii. 10, §8, compares one found in the Sea of (lalilr 
to the corrtcmitf), they did not adopt a simih 
method of distinguishing them ; nor was any classi- 
fi«ition attempted beyond the broad divisions of 
clean and unclean, great and small. The foimer 
was established by the Mosaic law (Lev. xi, 9, 10), 
which pronounced unclean such fish ns wt^re devoid 
of fins and scales : these were and aie regaixled ns iin- 
wholosomc food in Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. 
iii. 58, 59), so much so that one of the laws of El- 
Hakim prohibited the sale, or even the capture of 
them (Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. 132). This 
distinction is prohjibly referred to in the tenns 
trarrpd (emi non idonea, Schlcusncr’a Lex. s. v. ; 
Trench, On Parables, p. 137) and icoAd (Matt, 
xiii. 48). Of the various species found in the Sea 
of Galilee (as eniimeratcd by Haumer, Paldstina, 
p. 93), the silums would be classed among tlie 
former, while the spants Galilaeus, a species of 
bmim, and the mngil, chub, would be deemed 
“ clean” or ** good.” The second division is marked 
in Gen. i. 21 (as compared with vei*se 28), where 
the great marine animals DO'Jn ; rtlni 

ficycUa), generlcally dcscribiMl as whales in tlie 
A. V. (Gen. /. c.; Job -di. 12) [Whale], but in- 
cluding also other animals, sii^ as the crocodile 
[Leviathan] and ^rhaps some kinds of serpents, 
ai'B distinguished from “every living creature 
that creepeth ” (nW-lH; A. V. “moveth”), a 

description applying to fish, along with other rep- 
tiles, as having no legs. To the ibrmcr class wc 
imy assign the large fish refen'ed to in Jon. ii. 1 
; ic^Tov fi^a. Matt. xii. 40) which Winer, 
(ait. Fisohe), after Bocbait, identifies with a species 
of shm’k (cam's carcharias) ; and also that referred 

in Tob. vi. 2 ff., identified by Dochait {Ilieroz. 
iii. p. 697 ff.) with the silwnts giants, but by Kitto 
(art. Fisfi) with a species of crocodile '(the seesaY} 
found in the Indiu. The Hebrews were struck 
with the remarkable fecundity of fish, and have 
expressed this in the term the root of which 
signifies increase (comp. Gen. xlviii. 16), and in 
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the secondary sense of jn65^, lit. to creeps thence to 
multiply ((Sen. i. 20, viii. 17, ix. 7; Ex. i. 7), as 
w’ell as in the allusions in Ez. xlvii. 10. Doubtless 
they lanxime familiar with this fact iti Egypt, where 
Uie abundance of fish in the Nile, and the lakes and 
uuiiils (Strab. xvii. p. 823 ; Diod. i. 36, 43, 52 ; 
Her. ii. 93, 149), rendcml it one of the staple com- 
modities of food (Num. xi. 5 ; comp. Wilkinson, iii. 
H2). The destruction of the fish was on this ac- 
co'Uit a most serious visitation to the Egyptians 
(Ex. vii. 21; Is. xix. 8). Occasionally it is the 
ivsult of natuml causes : thus St. John ( Travels in 
Valley of the Nile, ii. 246) de.^nbes a vast de- 
stru(;tion of fish from cold, and Wellsted {^Traceh 
in Arabia, i. 310) states that in Oman the fish are 
visited with an epidemic about every hve yew’s, 
which destroys immense quantities of them. It was 
)H>rha|>s as an image of fecundity that the fish was 
selc(*t^ as an object of idolatry : the woi*8hip of it 
was widely spreail, from Egypt (Wilkinson, iii. 58) 
to Assyria (Ijiyaiid, Ninerc/i, ii. 467), and even 
India (Baur, Mythologie, ii. 58). Among the Phi* 
lisliues, Dagoii ( = little jisli) was represented by a 
figuiv, half m<*ui and half fish (1 Sam. v. 4). (hi 
this account the woi’&hip <»f fish is expressly pro- 
iiibited (Dcut. iv. 18). In Palestine, the Sea of 
(lalilee v/os and still is remaikubly well stored with 
fish, and tlie value ntiatdied to the fishery by the 
Jews 18 shown by the traditional belief that one of 
the t<‘ii laws of Joshua enactinl that it should be 
open to all comers (LightfbutVs Tahmdical Kxer- 
citations on Matt. iv. l.S). No doubt the iiilmbit- 
nnls of northern ^daea drew large supplies thence 
tor their subsistXe in the eai'lier os well os the 
later jicriods of the Bible history. Jerusalem de- 
rived its supply chiefly from the Mediterranean 
(cxnnp. Ez. xlvii. 10), at one time through Phoe- 
nician traders (Neh. xiii. 16), who must have pre- 
uously saltetl it (in which form it is termed HvD 
in the Talmud; Lightfoot on Mutt. xlv. 17): the 
existence of a regular tish-market is implied in the 
notice of the fish-gate, which was probably con- 
tiguous to it (2 Chr. .xxxiii. 14; Neh, iii. 3, xii. 39 ; 
Zeph. i. 10). In addition to these souixx's, the 
reservoii’s foimed In the neighbouihood of towns 
may have been stocked with lish (2 Sam. ii. 13, 
iv. 12; Is. vh. 3, xxii. 9, 11 ; Cant. vii. 4, where, 
however, “fish” is interpolated in the A. V.). 
With wgai-d to fish as an ai'ticle of food, see Food. 

Numerous allusions to the ai't of fishing occur 
in the Bible: in the O. T« these allusions are of a| 
metaphorical character, descriptive either of fhe 
conversion (Jerjxvi. 16; Ez. xlvii. 10), or of the 
destruction (Ez. xxix. 3 iT. ; Eocl. ix. 12; Am. iv. 
2 ; Hab. i. 14) of Hie enemies of God. In the 
N. T. the allusions ai*e of a historical character for 
the most part, though the metaphorical application 
is still mainthined in Matt. xiii. 47 if. The most 
usual method of catching fish was by the use of the 
net, either the casting net (D1H, Hab. i. 15; Ez. 
xxvi. 5, 14, xlvii. 10; SlxTvoy, Matt. iv. 20, 21 ; 
Mark i. 18, 19 ; Liikc v. 2 ff. ; John xxi. 6 ff. ; 
^^tfiK-qerrpoy, Matt. iv. 18 ; Mark i. 16^, probably 
resembling the one used in Egypt, as shown in 
Wilkinson (iii. 55), or the draw or drag net 
{n'^30, Is. xi*.8 ; Hab. i. 15; eraylivri. Matt, 
xiii. 47^), -which was larger and required the use of a 
boat: the latter was prolmbly most used on the Sea 
of Galilee, os the number of boats kept on it was very 
considerable (Joseph. Ii. iii, 10, §9). On other 
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waters a method, analogous to the use of the weir 
in our country, was pursued : a fence of canes or 
I'eeds was made, within wliich the fish were caught : 
this was fbi'bidden on the Sea of Galilee, in couso- 
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quence of the damage done to the boats by the 
stakes (Lightfoot on Matt. iv. 18). Angling wiis a 
favourite purauit of the wealthy in Egypt, as 
as followed by the jxjor who could not afford a net 
(Wilkinson, iii. 53 if.): the requisites weie a hook 
(nan. Is. xix. 8 ; Hab. i. 15 ; Job xli. 1 ; HHV and 
Tp, so called fi'om its resemblance to a thorn. 
Am, iv. 2; JkyKifrrpoy, Matt. xvli. 27), and a line 
(Van, Job xli. 1) made perha))s of reeds: the ml 

was occasionally dUpenstvl with (Wilkinson, iii. 5.3), 
and is not mentioned in the Ih’ble: gix>und-bait 
alone was uscil, fly-tisliing l)oiiig unknown. A still 
more scientific method was with the trident (113^, 
A. V. “barbed iron”) or the spear 
tised in Egypt in taking the ciXKJodile (Job xli. 7) 
or tlie hippopotamus (Wilkinson, iii. 72). A similnr 
custom of spearing fish still existo in Anibia (Well 
sted, ii. 347). 1’he refeience in Job xli. 2 is not to 
the use of the hook in fishing, but to the custom 
of keeping fish alive in the water, when not required 
for immediate use, by piercing the gills with a ring 
(nin ; A. V. “ thorn”) attached to a .stake by a 
rojx* of reeds ()^3K ; A. V. “hook”). The night 
was esteemed the best time for fishing with the net 
(Luke V. 5; Plin. ix. 23). [W. L. B.] 

FITCHES. This word occurs three times in 
Is. xxviii. 25, 27 ns the repixisentative of the Heb. 
word nyp, whiih the LXX. ronder by pehdyOtoy, 
and tlie Vulg. by giih (perhn})s from the Heb. 13^ 
coriander, see Plont. Uud. 5, 3, 39). It -is the black 
poppy, in Latin ; in Geiin. Scbwai’Z-kiimmei, 

and has a st^ed like cummin, much used in sauces 
(Plin. 19, §8 ; Dios6. 3, 9!1). Isaiah tells us that 
fitches were not threshed with a thi'eshing instru- 
ment, but beaten out with a staff. 

In Ez. iv. 9 ** fitches ” aie mentioned among the 
materials of the bi*ead the prophet was bidden to 
make, but thero it repi-escnts the Heb. woixi nDD3. 
This woi’d is incorrectly translated in A. V. “'ne^* 
in Ex. ix. 32, and Is. xxviii. 25 ; but in the latter 
place, ns in Ez. iv. 9, we have the maiginnl ivading 
“ spelt,” which is the trae meaning of the woixl. 
The ixiot of riDDS » Dp3, to shear, and the species 
of corn, to wh^icfi it gives a name, lathe Triticum 
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SpcltcL of Tiiniiaeiis — in Greek in LtdKi fai\ 
and tidor. “ li;i8 a four-leavod blunted caliT, 
small bloKsoin‘«, with little awns, and a smooth, 
sleiidor ear (as it were shorn'), the j^riins of which 
Mt so llrmly in the husks that they must be fieed 
from them' by |wcn liar devices; it grows aliout ns 
high as l>arley, and is extensively cultivated in the 
southern countries of Kurope, in Egypt, Arabia, 
and Palestine, in more than one spetnes. The LX\. 
translate it by iiAwpa, in I'liny arinen, which 
corresponds with the Kreiieh rujuet; and Hero- 
dotus (ii. M) obsones that it was iiswl by the 
Egvptians tor bsiking bread.*' See Kulisih on Ex. 
ix.’:iJ. [W. I).] 

FLAG. In .Tob viii. 11 it is asked, “Can the 
flag glow without water?** the word rendered 
“ flag” being the Heb. -inF, Achu. This is an Egyp- 
tian woid, as Cieseuius has prove*l (77ics. p. 67), 
and signifies mnnth I'ciictntiun of every kiwi, or, as 
.loi-onie on N. ,\ix. 7 says, ** qui(X]uid in iiaUide 
virens naseitur.” !n (Jen. xli. ‘d, the LXX. lender 
the word by ^ • ** nio.adnw.”) Theodotion 

in .bd) viii. 11 has axi; niid 4x* ‘wicur-i in the 
I.XX. (Is. XIX. 7) also as the iepie.sentative of 
(A. V. “ jisiper re^H^^**) which woul is ex- 
plained by Gesenius, naked places without trees - 
the grassy pl.aoes on the banks of the Nile. 
In Ex. ii. 3, and Is. xix. the Heb. CjJ|D (A’w/)A; 
the woid fiom which the Rod Sea deiivcs its Scrip- 
ture name of Vum-Sviih, the “woeily sea’*) is 
rcndcicd //<//. The reteienee in both rases, is to a 
water-plant groxviug iu Egypt at tlie river-side. 
This plant was probably the N’duticn, e^illtHl 
by the Egyptians Sari, Pliny (xiii. 23) cleseribes 
it. (See Kaiiseh on Ex. 1. c.) (‘W. D.'j 

FLAGON, a woid employeil iu the A. V. to 
render tw'o distinct Hebrew toinis: 1. AskUluth, 
(2 Sam. vi, 19 ; 1 Chr. x'd. 3 ; Cant. ii. 5; 
Hos. iii. IX The real meaning of this woid, ac- 
cording to the conclusions of (lesenius (7’4<'s. 166), 
i.s a cake of preh.sed rai-^ins. He derives it fiom a 
root sigtiifying to. compress, and this is eonliimed 
by the renderings of the LXX. {kAyavov, Afiopirri, 
vdiAfiara) and of the Vulgate, and al.so hy the 
indications of the Tai-gum ]*s<'udojon, and the Uli.shiia 
{Nedarim, 6, §10). In the jxisvige in Hnsea theie 
is proliably a refci-cnce to a practice of ofl'ering 
sucli (sikes before tlie fiilse deities. The reiideiing 
of the A. V. is perhajis to lie trawsl to J.uther, vrho 
in the firat two of the above jwssages has ein Nli^scl 
Wein, and in the last Kanne UVm; hut primal ily 
to the mtcrpi editions of miNlcM-n Jews (c. r/. Gc 
mara, linba Jiathra, and Targuin on Chronicles), 
gi-oundetl on a false etymology (hcc .Michaelis, 
quoted by Gesenius, and the observations of the 
latter, as aboxe). Jt will lie observed that in the 
two first yuussjiges the words “ of wine*' aiv inter 
polated, anti that in the last “ of wine'* should be 
“ of grapes.*' 

2. Nebel, 733 (Is. xxii. 24 only). Nebel is 
commonly used for a bottle or veasel, ongiiially 
probably a skin, but in later tim<« a piece of 
pottery (Is. xxx. 14). But it also fi^equently occurs 
with the force of a musical instrument (A. V. gene- 
rally “ psalteiy,” but sometimes “ viol ”), a mean- 
ing which is adopted by the Targum, nnd the 
Arabic and Vulgate versions, and Luther, and gix'en 
in the m-'u^in of the A. V. The text, however, 
follows the Yendering of the LXK., and with this 
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£^'oes Gesenius's rendei ing, “ Becken \md Flaschm, 
von allerhand Art.** [G.] 

FLAX. Two Hebrew words are used for this 
plant ill O. T., or i-ather .the saiin4 wohi slightly 
miMlitied- mid About the former 

T ; • V • • 

thei*e is no (picNtion. It occurs only in thiec pbices 
(Ex. ix. 31 ; Is. \lii. 3, xliii. 17). As regaixls the 
latter, theic is probably only one pissage Where i( 
stauds foi tlie plant in its undressed .state (Josh. ii. 
6). Eliminating all the places when* the words 
are useil for the aitiele niaiiufiietuied in the thread, 
the piere, or tlie made up (farmrnt fLiNKNg Ckrr- 
ton], we reduce them to two: Ex. ix. 31, eeitaiii, 
and Josh. ii. 6, di»piited. 

In the former the fiav of the Egy)>liaiis is le- 
cordetl to have been damaged by the plague of bail. 
Tlic word is retained by Oiikelos ; but is 

rendered in T.XX. <rittppari(pv, and iu Vnlii. /<»//*- 
cuha (fcrinmahat. The A. V. seenis fo have fill- 
I lowtxl the LXX. (bo/ird — (rirfpfiariCov) ; and .s<» 

I Rosenm. “glol)ulu.s sen noilus lini matin eseenti.s *‘ 
(Schol. ad lac,). Gesen. makes it the enlix, or co- 
rolla; rtdeis to the Mishna, wheie it is iisfxi for tin- 
calix of the hyssop, ami deseril-es thisexplauatiou as 
one of long standing among the nioie learned Rabbins 
(TAc.v.*p. 261). 

For the flax of nmdent Egyyd, sec lIcHHlot. ii. 
37, 10.*); Cels. ii. p. 285 iF.; Heeieii, fdrru, li. 2, 
p. 368 If. For that of incMleru Egyjit, sec Ha-sel- 
quist. Joumcii, p. 500; Oliviei, ioniu/f, iii. p. 
207 ; Gil aid’s (ihscrvafious in /k'svv ipt. de rEt/upte, 
T. xvii. {etat moderac), p. AS; I'aul Lucas, 
Voymjes, P. ii. p. 47. ^ 

Fiom Ritter’s Krdkumlr, ii, p. 016 (comp, liis 
Vorhalle, kc., 4.‘)-48), it seems piohable that tlie 
cultivation of flax for the purjioso of tlio manu- 
facture of linen was by no nic*ans conliiiHl to 
Egypt; but. that oiiginating in India it spirad ov(‘r 
ilie whole continerf^p of Asia at a \eiv early period 
of aiiticpiity. That it was grown in Pali'.stine e\eu 
Isdoie the eoiU|iiest of that country ]»y tlie Isracliles 
appeals from .Jo.sh. ii. 6, the second of the two pas- 
sages iiK'iitionwl above. Tiieie is, Iiowu'mt, some 
dillerciice of oyiinion about the ine.uiitig oi the 
wonls ; KivoKakdpii ; Vulg. stipulac 

Uni; and .so A. V. “ st.alks of flax;” .losejdi. speaks 
of klvov ayKuAiSas, armfuls, or bundl<*s of flax ; 
but Ar.ab. Vers, “ stalks of co//«n.’* fJeseiiius, how- 
ever, and Rosenirmller are in favour of the render- 
ing “.stalks of flax.*’ If thi.M be i-onect, the place 
involves an allusion to the custom of iJrying the 
flax-btalks by exposing tliom to ^he heat of tiie 
sun upon the flat loofs of bouses; ainl so expr«*.sly 
ill Jo.s(>ph. (Ant, V. i. §2), klyov yh.p AyKoklBas 
M TOW rdyovs dif/vx^- In later times this diyiiig 
was done iu oieiKs (Rosenm. Alter tlitumli,). Theie 
i.s a decidcil refen-iieu to the raw material in the 
LXX. rendering of Lev. xiii. 47, Iparltp (rrvirtruiy^, 
and Judg, XV. 14, irrvinrloy,-comp. Is. i. .31, 

The various processes employed iu proyiaring the 
flax for manufacture into cloth are indicated — 
1. The drying process (see above). 2. The jieel- 
ing of tlie stalks, nod separation of the fibres (the 
name being derivable either, as Parkh. fi*om 
to .strip, yieel, or as Gesen. fi-om to separate 

into parts) ; 3. The hackling (Is. xix. 9 : LXX. 
kiyov rh <rxi(rrhv; vid. Gesen. Lex.s.v, 
and for the combs used in the pixicess, comp. Wil- 
kinson, Anc, Egypt, iii. p. 140). The flax, how* 
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ever, was not always dressed befoi*e weaving (see 
lOcclus. xl. 4. wliGi-e ufi.6\ivov is mentioned us a 
hp^Hiios of clothing woin by the poor.) That the 
ubc of the coaler Hbres was known to llie lleb. 
may be infer Jcd fiom the mention of tow 
m Jiulg. xvi. P; Js. i. 31. That flax was an- 
deiitly one of the most important emps in Pales* 
tine appears fiom Hos. ii. b, 9; that it continued 
to be grown, and maniif.ictured into linen in 

Palestine dawn to the Middle Ages we have the 
testimony t)f nnnierons Talmudists and Kabbins. 
At piX‘S^it it docs not srtnn to be so much cul- 
iiratisl there as tlft cotton plant. [COTTON ; 

^ [T. li. ig 

FliEA, an insect twice only mentioned in 
Scupt.mp,' viz. in 1 Sam. xxiv. 14, xxvi. 20. In 
both (CISC'S Diivid in speaking to Saul applies it to 
biniself as a teiin of humility. The Ueb. wold is 
which the LXX. render by ipuAXos, aud 
the Vulg. by pulcj\ Fleas are abundant in the 
Fast, and ailbrd the subject of many ]>roveibial 
<‘\pi essioiia. • [W. D.j 

FI.KSn. [Foon.] 

FLINT. The Jleb. quadiiliteial is ren- 

1 lured y/ot/- in Dent. viii. 15, xxxii. 1.3; Ps. exiv. 8; 
and Is. 1. 7. In .lob xwiii. 9 the s.nne wal'd is 
jeuJeied toci; in tlie text, and jUnt in the inaigin. 
!n the thiee fiist pu'suges the refeiou^'i* is to (kkPs 
bnnging \\.iter and oil out of the natuiaily banen 
Kxlis of the Wilderness fur the .sake of Ihs jMHiplc. 
Ill Isaiah the woi'clj is use»l metnphoiically to slg- 
iiify the firmness of flu* prophet in re.sistaiu*e t<» 
his ptusecutois. In Kz. lii. 9 the Knglish word 
*‘tlint” oecurs in the same sense, but there it 
reprusciits the Ueb. T^or. S<i also in Is. v. 28 we 
have iiUi jfinf, in lefereiice to the hoofs of horses, 
ill 1 Macc, X. 7;J fcdxAa^ is tianslated Jltutf and in 
Wisd. xi. 4 tlie e\piession in ic^rpas &KpoT6fJiou is 
.idoptod fioin Dcut. viii. 15 (LXX.). [W. D.] 

FLOOD. [Noam.] 

FI.OOK. [PAVi.Mi:Nr.] 

FLOUU. [Bukad.J 

FIjUTE a musical instrument 

mentioned .unongst otliers (Dan. lii. 5, 7, 10, 15 
as iisuil .it the worship oi' the giddeii image whirl 
Nehuehad’iezzar had .sot nji. lb is derivGil fron 
his.s; .'sept. <r6piy^, a pipe, ^’coiding to 
tlie author of JShiltc-Hf«/</ihorimf thisnnstrument 
was suinetiraes made of a gieat iiumher of pijies — 
.1 statement wliieh, if correct, would make its nami 
the Cdialdce for the musical instrument «dled ii 
llebicw and crroncoii»ly rejidercd in tin 

A. V. “Organ.” [D. W. M.] 

FLUX, BLOODY (fivirevTepIa, Acts xxviii 
H), the .smit as our dysentery, which in the Fast is, 
though sometimes sporadic, genersilly epidemic and 
infectious, and then assumes its worst foini. It is 
•dways attended with fever, [Fkvick.] A shaip 
gnawing uud burning sensation seizes the bowel 
which give off in purging much slimy mutter ai.« 
punUeiiJb discharge. VVlie!i blood flows it is said to 
be less' I/ingcious than without it (Schmidt, 
Madic, c. xiv. p. .lOS-SO?). King JehoranPs 
diseasii was probably a chronic dysentery, anti th 
“bowels fulling out” the prolapsm nni, know 
sometimes to ensue (2 Chr. xxi. 1 5, 19). [II. II.] 
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FLY. 1. In Ex, viii. 20-32 we have n de- 
scription of the plague of “ flies." The auini.als 
so denominated are called in Heb. and the 
same term occurs in Ps. Ixxviii. 46 and cv. .31, 
where tliis visitation is alluded to. In the first 
of these passages the A, V. has “swarms,”^ m the 
last two “ divem sorts of flies.” The LXX, has 
a each KvvSfiviat the “ dog-IIy." Perhaps the 
better rendei'ing of tlie Hebrew would bo Voiles, 
[Beetle.] 

2. 'fhe word 3-1 3 J, rendered pj in A. V. and 
/tufa by the LXX., oc’cui*s twice in the 0. T. In 
Is. vii. 18, some noxious insect, like that which con- 
stituted the ]4ague of I’haraOli and the Egyptians, 
is meant ; but the etymology of the woi-il affords 
no clue as to the iiise^ spuciiilly referred to. In 
Keel. X. 1 the effect of imy decaying animal matter, 
however small, in producing coiruptioii in substances, 
xvith which it may bo in contact, is illustrated by 
the saying, “ Dead flics amse the ointment of the 
a|M»thccai y to send fui th a stinking savour.” (Comp. 
Wisd. xvi. 9, xix. 10.) [W. D.] 

FOOD. The diet of eastern nations has been 
ill all ag'*H light and simple. As compared with 
our own habits, the chief points of contiast aie 
the small amount of animal food consumed, the 
variety of articles used as accompaniments to 
bread, the substitution of milk in xaiious forms 
for our liquors, and the cunibination of what we 
should ileem huterogeiieons elements in the same 
lish, or the same nuMl. 'flic chief point of agree- 
ment 18 the laige coiisnmjition of bread, the im- 
IKutance of which in the eyes of the Hebrew is 
tc'-tiflcd by the use of the tcim Icckem (originally 
fooil of any kind) specitically tor bread, as well as 
by the expression “ staiV of bi ead ” (Lev, xxvi. 2(5 ; 
P.S. cv. Id; Fz. iv. Ifl, xiv. 13). Simpler pn^ 
(xirutioiis of corn were, however, common ; some- 
times the fiesh giceii eare weie eaten ni a uatuial 
stile, the Hisks being jubbed ofl’ by the liaud 
(Lev. xxiii. 14; Dcut. xxiii. 25; 2 K. iv. 42; 
Matt. xii. 1 ; Luke vi. 1) ; more frequently, 
however, the giaiiis, after being tsuefully picked, 
were joastml in a jkui over a file (Lev. ii. 14), 
.iiid eaten as “ paiched coin," in which form 
it was an ordinary aiticle of diet, particularly 
among laboiircis, or others who had not the means, 
of diUsiiig iboil (Lev. xxiii. 14; Kuth ii. 14; 
1 Sam. xvii. 17, xxv. 18; 2 Sam. xvii. 28): thia 
piaclicc is still veiy usual i 4 the East (cf. Lane, i, 
251 ; Uobinson, Itcscarch€St\\, 350). Sometimes 
the gmin was briiistd (like the Ureek polenta^ 
PJiii, xviii. M), in which state it was termed 
either (fpiKrd, LXX. ; A. V. “ beateu ” 
Lev. li. 14, 10), or 13*13'*} {vriffAvai, Aquil. 
Sytnin, ; A. V. “com;" 2 Sara. xvii. 19; cf. 
Prov. xwii. 22), and tlien dried in the sun ; it was 
eaten either mixed with oil (Lev. ii. 15), or made 
into a soft cake named (A. V, “dough;” 

Num. XV. 20 ; Kch. x. 37; fez. xliv. 30). 3’ho 
Hebrews usihI a great vaiiety of ai'ticles (.lohn xxi. 
5) to give a lelish to bread. Sometimes salt was so 
used (.Job vi. 0), as we learn from the jiassage just 
quoted ; sninetimos tlie bread was dipped into the sour 
wine (A. V. “ vinegar ”) which tho labourers diank 
(Kuth ii. 14) ; or, where meat w.is eaten, into the 


• Tins iiistom is still practised in Talcstine (Ito- 
biiisun's iivM’ irdieSt i. 493). 
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gravy, which was pithor servcnl up separately for ■ 
the purpose, as by Ouleoa (Judg. vi. 19), or placed 1 
in the middle of the meat dish, as done by the! 
Arabs (liurckhai-dt, Notesy i. 63), whose practice of 
dipping bread in the broth, or melted tat of the 
animal, sti'ongly illustrates the leferencc to the. 
Nop in John xiii. 26 if. The modem Kgyptiaus 
seiison their bread with a sauce** composcii of various ' 
stimulants, such as salt, mint, sesame, and chick- I 
peas (bane, i. 180). Tlie Syrians, on the other hand, | 
use a mixture of savory and salt for the same 
purpose. (Uussell, i. 93). Whera the above men- 
tioueil accessories were wanting, fruit, vegetables, 
tish, or honey, were used. In sliort it may be said 
that all the articles of* food, which we are about to 
mention, were mainly viewed as subordinates to the 
.staple anninodity of br^. The various kinds 
of bieud and cakes 01*6 des(fflbed under the head of 
^Bruad. 

Milk and its preparations hold a conspicuous 
place in Kivstern diet, as atlbrding substantial nourish- 
ment; sometimes it was produced m a fiesh state 
Ceu. xviii. 8), but more generally in the 
fiirm of the modern lebutiy t. e. sour milk (iIMpn ; 
A.V. “butter;” Gen. xviii, 8; Judg. v. 25; 2 
Sam. xvii. 29). The Litter is universally used by 
the Bedouins, not only as their ordinary beverage 
(Buickhai'dt, Notes, i. 240), but mixed with flour, 
meat, and even salad (Burckhardt, i. 58, 63 ; 
Kussell, Aleppo, i. 118). It i.s constantly oflered 
to travellers, and in some parts of Arabia it is 
deemed scandalous to take any money in return 
tor it (Burckhanlt, Aralnt, i. 12U). For a 
certain season of the yem*, lebnn makes up a gi*eat 
part of the food of the poor in Syria (Kussell, 
t. c.). .Butter (Pi*ov. x\x. 33) and various forms 
of coagulated milk, of the cousistoncy of the modern 
kaimnk (Job x. 10; 1 Sam. xvii. 18; 2 Sam. 
xvii. 29) were nl.so used. [Butthr; OiiKRSR ; 
Milk.] 

Fruit was another souive of 6ula.stcnce: 6gs 
stand firat in jwint of imporiance ; the early sorts 
described as the “ summer fndt ” ; Am. viii. 

1, 2), and the “ firet ripe fruit” ; ITos. 

ix. 10 ; Mic. vii.'l) were esteemed a gieat luxury, 
and were oaten as fresh fruit ; but they were gene- 
rally dried and pi'esscd into cakes, similar to the 
Mate-cakes of the Arabians (Burakhardt, Anzbia, 
i. 57), in which form they were termed 
(ira\dOat, A. V. “ cokes of 6gs 1 Sam. xxv. 
18, XXX. 12 ; 1 Chr!' xii. 40), and occasionally 
simply (2 Sam. xvi. 1 ; A.V. “summer 
fruit”). Grapes were genei-ally eaten in a dried 
slate as raisins (D'pJ^V ; li<jatur(tG uvae pzssae, 
Vnlg. ; I Sam. xxv. 18, xxx. 12 ; 2 Sam. xvi. 1 ; 

1 Chr. xii. 40), but sometimes, as bcdbie, pressed 
into cakes, named (2 Sam. vi. 19 ; 1 Chr. 

xvi. 3 ; Cant. ii. 5 ; llos. i'ii. I ), understood by thc,| 
LXX. as a sort of c^e, Xdyapop &irb Trrydpou, and 
by the A. V. as a ** flagon of wine,” FruitKake 
forms a part of the daily food of the Arabians, and 
is particularly adapted to the wants of travellers; 
dlsrolved in water it adbrds a sweet and refreshing 
|riiik (Niebuhr, ilra6ia, p. 57 ; Kussell, Aleppo, i. 
82) ; an instance of its stimulating effect is re- 
corded in 1 Sam. xzx. 12. Apples (probably 
citrons) are occasionally noticed, but rather in 

^ The later Jews named this sauce HDim (Mishn. 
Pes. 2, §a) : it consisted of vinegar, almonds, and 
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reference to their fragrance (Ctuit. ii. 5, vii. 8) and 
colour (Pi*ov. xxv. 11), than as au ariicie of fowl. 
Dates are not noticed in Scriptuie, unless we accept 
the rendering of in the LX)ik (2 Sam. xvi, 
1) as = ifioiptKfs; it can hardly be doubted, how- 
evCT, that, where the palm-tree flourished, as in the 
neighbourhood of Jericho, its fruit was consumed ; 
in Joel i. 12 it is reckoned among other trees 
valuable for their fruit. The pomegi’anate tree 
is also noticed by Joel ; it yields a luscious fruit, 
from which a species of wine was expressed (Cant, 
viii. 2 ; Hag. ii. 19), Melons were grown in 
(Num. xi. 5), but n^ in Palestine. The 
inulben'y is uudoubt^ly mentioned in Luke xvii. 
6 under the name ffvWdpivos ; the Hebrew 
so translated (2 Sam. v. 23 ; 1 Chr, xiv. 14) is 
rather doubtful ; the Vulg. takes it to mean pears. 
T\imrvKOfiop4a (“sycomore,” A.V ; Luke xix. 4) dif- 
fen*d fiom the tree last mentioned ; it was the Egyp- 
tian fig, which abounded iu Palestine (1 K. x. 27), 
and was much valued for its fruit (1 Chr. xxvii. 
28 ; Am. vii. 14). [Apple ; Citro.v ; FiflS ; 
Mitlrerry-tree ; Palm-tree; Pomegranate; 

SVCAMINE-TREK ; SYCAMORE.] 

Of vegetables we have most frequent notice of 
lentils (Gen. xxv. 34 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 28, xxiii. 1 1 ; 
Ex. iv. 9), which are still largely used hy the Be- 
douins in travelling (Burckhardt, Arnbitt, i. 65) , 
beans (2 Sain. xvii. 28 ; Ez. iv. 9), which still form 
a favourite ilish in Egypt and Arabia for breakfast, 
lioiled iu water and eaten witli butter and pepper ; 
fi-om 2 Sam. xvii. 28 it might be inferred that h^ns 
and other kinds of pulse were roasted, as barley 
was, but the second in that verae is probably 
interpolated, not iqqieariug in the LXX., and even, 
if it weic not so, the reference to pulse in the A. V., 
as of cicer in the Vulg. is wholly unwarranted ; 
cucumbers (Num. xi. 5 ; Is. i. 8 ; Bar. vi. 70 ; 
cf. *2 K.iv. 39 wheie wild gourds, CMCt/rncrcsastntm, 
were picked in mistake for cucumbei's) ; leeks, 
onions, and garlick, whicli were and still are of a 
superior quality in Egypt (Num. xi. 5; cf. Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Kfjypt. ii. 374; Lane, i. 251); lettuco, 
of which the wild species, lactuca agrestis, is identi- 
fied with the Greek iriKpls by Pliny (xxi. 65), and 
formed, according to the LXX. and tiie Vulg., the 
* bitter herbs” (D^*nKD) eaten with the paschal 
lamb (Ex. xii. 8; Num. ix. 11); endive, which is 
still well known in the East (Kussell, i. 91) may 
have been jgchided under the same class. In addi- 
tion to theTlbove we have notice of certain “ heibs ” 

; 2 K. iv. 39) eaten iu times of scarcity, 
whif:h were mallows according to the Syriac and 
Arabic versions, but, according to the Talmud, a 
vegetable resembling the brassica eruca of Lin- 
naeus ; and again ot sea-purslane ; Akifia ; 

“A. V, mallows”), and broom-root 
“ A. V. juniper Job xxx. 4) as es^en by tic 
poor in time of famine, unless the latter were 
gathered as fuel. An iii8ipi4 plant, probably puis- 
laue, used in salad appears to be referred to in Job 
vi. 6, under the expression (“ white 

V.). The usual method of eating 
vegetables was in the form of pottage (1^{3 ; ; 

pultnentum ; Gen. xxv. 29 ; 2 K. iv. 38 ; Hag. ii. 
12) ;*a meal wholly of vegetables was deemed very 

spice, thickened with flour. It was used at the 
celebration of the Passover {Pes. 10, §8). 
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poor fare (Prov. xv. 17 ; Dan. i. 12 ; Rom. xiv. 2). 
The modem Arabians consume but tew v^tables ; 
radishes and leeks are most in use, and are eaten 
raw with ba^ (Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 56). 
[Beans ; CucCrMHEK ; Garlic ; Gourd ; Leek ; 
Lentil; Onion.] 

The spices or condiments known to the Hebrews 
were numerous ; cummin (Is. xxviii. 25 ; Matt, 
xxiii. dill (Malt, xxiii. 23, “ anise,” A. V.), 
conandcr (Ex. xvi. 31 ; Num. xi. 7), mint (Matt, 
xxiii. 23), rue (Ltike xi. 42), mustard (Matt. xiii. 
31, xvii. 20), and salt (Job vi. G), wliich is 
reckoned among “ the princijial things for the wliole 
use of man's life” (^Ecelus. xxxix. 26). Nuts 
(pistachios) and almonds (Gen. xliii. 11) were also 
used us to/tcr^.s to the appetite. ‘ [Almonlhtree ; 
Anise ; Coriander ; Cummin ; Mint ; Mus- 
tard; Nuts; Swces.] 

in iiddition to tliuso idasses, we have to notice 
some ot.her im|x>rtaut articles of food : in the first 
plac.e, honey, whetlier tlie iiaturni product o£ the 
bee (1 iiiain. xiv. 25; Mutt. iii. 4), which abounds 
in most ])arts of Arabia (Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 
51), or the other natural luid artificial productions 
included under that heatl, especially the dibs of the 
Syiians and Aiabiaus, i, e. giapc-jiiice boiled down 
to the sbitc of the lloinaii defrutnm, which is still 
extensively used in tlie East (Russell, i. 82); the 
latter is suppo^iMl to be rofcired to in Gen. xliii. 11 
and Ez. xxvii. 17. The impoi-tiince of honey, as a 
substitute for sugar, is obvious ; it was both used 
iuceihiin kinds of cake (though prohibited in the 
cjLse of meat ollerings, J.ev, ii. 1 1), as in the jiastry of 
the Ambs (Biirekhaixlt, Arabia, i. 54), and was also 
eaten in its natuial state eitlier by itself (1 Sam, 
xiv. 27 ; 2 Sam. xvii.-2U ; 1 K. xiv. H), nr in con- 
junction witli otlier things, even with fish (Luke 
x\iv. 42). “Butter and honey” is an expiession 
foi lich (iiel (Is. vii. 15, 22); such a mixture is 
fiopiilm* among tiie Arabs (Burckliaidt, ArMt, 
i. 54). “ Milk and honey” are similaiiy coupled 

togetlier, iKit only frequently by the sacred writers, 
as expressive of tlie richness of the promised land, 
but also by the Greek poets (of. ('alliin. //yz/rn. in 
Joo. 48 ; Horn. Od. xx. 68). Too much honey 
was deemed unwholesome (Prov. xxv. 27). With 
regal'd to oil, it does not appear to have Wu useti 
to the extent we might iiave anticipated ; the 
mo'lerii Arabs only employ it in fiying fish 
(Burckiiai-dt, Arabia, i. 54), but for all other pur- 
|K>ses butter is sulistitutiHl : among the Hebrews 
it was deemed iiii expensive luxury ( I'rov. xxi. 17), 
to lie reserved for festive occasions (1 Chr. xii, 40 ; 
it was chiedy used in cei'tain kinds of cake (Lev. ii. 
5 if. ; I K. xvii. 12). “ Oil and honey ” uie men- 
tioned ill conjunction with bread in Ez. xvi. 13, 
U). The Syrians, especially the Jews, eat oil and 
iioriey {diha) mixed together (Russell, i. 80). Eggs 
are not often notii-ed, but were evidently known as 
ahieles of fooil (Is. x. 14, lix. 5 ; Luke xi. 12), 
and arc reckoned by Jerome (/» Epitaph, Paul, 
i. 176) among tlie delicacies of the table. [Honey ; 
Oil.] 

The Orientals have been at all times spaiing in 
tile use of animal tbod ' not only does tiie excessive 
heat of the climate reader it both unwholesome to 
eat much meat (Niebuhr, Dcscript. p. 46), and ex- 
pemdve from tlie necessity of immediately con- 
suining a whole uiiimal, but beyond this the ritual 
regulations of the Mosaic law in ancient, as of the 
Koran in modern times, have tended to the same 
vesult. It has been infen-cd from Gen. ix. 3, 4, 
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that animal food was not permitted before the 
Hood : but the notices of the Hock of Abel (Gen. iv. 
2) and of the hcnls of Jabal (Gen. iv. 20), as well 
as the distinction between clean and unclean animals 
(Gen. vii. 2), favour the opposite opinion ; and the 
pei*missiou in Gen. ix. 3 may be lidd to be only a 
more explicit declaiation of a condition implied in 
the grant of univoiNil dominion previously given 
(Gen. i. 28). The prohibition then expiessed against 
consuming the blood of any animal (Gen. ix. 4) 
was more fully developed in the LeviticiU law, and 
enforced by the penalty of death (Lev. iii. 17 vii. 
26, xix. 26 ; Dent. xii. 16 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 32 H. ; Ez. 
xliv. 7, 1.5), on the ground, as stated in l.ey. xvii. 

11, and Dciit. xii. 23, that the blood contained the 
piinciple of life, and, as such, was to be ofieiad on 
tiie altar; proliably there was an additional reason 
in the heathen piactice of coiisuiiiing blood in their 
saciificcs (Ps. xvi. 4; Ez. xxxiii. 2.’*). The pro- 
hibition H)>plied to stimigei'S as well us IsmelItc^(, 
and to all kinds of beast oi fowl (Lev. vii. 26, xvii. 

12, 13). So strong wits the feeling of the Jews on 
this point, that tiie Gentile converts to Cliristianity 
were laid under similar restrictions (Acts xv. 21), 
29, xxi. 25). As a neccss.'iry deduction iiom the 
above principle, all animals wliich hud died a na- 
tural death (11^33, Dcut. xiv. 21), or hati been 
tom of beasts (HB^D, Ex. xxii. 31), were also 

prohibited (Lev. xvii. 15 ; cf. Ez. iv. 14), and to be 
till own to the dogs (Ex. xxii. 31): this prohibition 
dill not exb'iid to strangere (Dent. xiv. 21). Any 
pei*soii infringing this lulc was held unclean until 
the evening, end was obliged to wosli his clotiies 
(Lev. xvii. 1.5). In tlie N. T. these cases are de- 
serils'd under the teini ttviKTh (Acts xv. 20), ap- 
plying not only to what was strariffkd (as in 
A. V.), but to any miimid from which the blood 
was not regularly jioured forth. Similar pruliibitlons 
ai'e cout^^iuetl in the Koran (ii. 175» v. 4, xvi. 116), 
the result of wiiich is tlint .at tlie present day the 
Arabians eat no meat excejit wiiat has been bouglit 
at the shmnbles. Certain portions of the fat of sa- 
crifices were also forbidden (Lev. iii. 9, 10)» as 
lieing set apart for the alhir (Lev. iii. 16, vii. 25; 
cf. 1 8am. ii. 16 If.; 2 Chr. >ii. 7): it should Iw 
ob-^rved that the lenn in Neh. viii. 10, tnuishited 

fat, is not 3^n, but D'3?D^D = thc fatty pieces of 
meat, delii’iicies. In aildition to the above, Chi istians 
w ere foi bidden to eat tlie ilc»li of aiiiinuis, poitions 
of which iiad liceii oHeml to idols (jeidu\60uTa), 
whetlier at jirivate leasts; or as liought in the 
nwiket (Acts xv. 29, xxi. 25; 1 Cor. viii. 1 ff.. 
All beasts and biids classed as unclean (Lev. xi 
1 IT. ; Dent. xiv. 4 ff.) were also prohibit^ [UN- 
CLEAN Beasts and Birds]: and in addition to 
these gencml precepts there was a special pro- 
liibitioii against “ Si*ething a kid in his mother's 
milk” (Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Dcut. xiv. 21), 
which has been variously understood, by Talmudical 
writers as a general prohibition against the joint use 
of meat and milk (Mishna, C/tolin, cap. 8, §1); 
by Micbaelis ( Jfos. itcchU iv. 210) as prohibiting 
the use of fat or milk, as comjiai'ctl with oil, in 
cooking ; by Lutlier and Calvin as prohibiting the 
slaughter of young animals ; and by Bochort and 
oiliers as discountenancing lAidty in any way. 
These interpretations, however, all fail* in establisli- 
ing any connexion between the precept kiid the 
oi^riiig of the Hrst-fniits, as Implied in the three 
{xissugcs quoted. More probably it has reference to 
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certain hciithcn usages at their hni'vest fi>stivals 
(Maimoni<les, More Nebooh. 48 ; Si)cncer, de 
Letjij. Hehr. Ritt. 535 ff.) : there is a remarkable 
ivldition in the Samnrilau verhion and in some 
copies of the JAX. in Dent. xiv. 21, which sup- 
ports this view } ts yhp iroifi tovto, &<r«l iunrir 
Aafca dxKTtit 2 (ti /Alaarfia iart ’laKc6j3 (cf. 

Knohel, Comment, in Kx. xxiii. 18). The Hebrews 
tiuther alistaiiunl from eating the sinew of the hip 
(nK^3n n'5, Clen, xxxii. 32), in memory of tlie 
struggle between .laeob and the angel (comp. ver. 
25). The LXX.,thc Vulg., and the A. V. interpret 
the aTa( \^y6n^vov woi-d nashch of the shrinking 
or benumbing of the muscle (h 4vdpKri<rtp; qui 
1 ‘uvtrcuit ;** which shinnk”): Josephus (Jln^.i. 20, 
§2) more conectly explains it, rb vtvpov rh ttAotu; 
and theie is little, doubt that the neive he refers to 
is the ncrvns isrhiuUcuSy which attains its gieatest 
tliickiipss at the hip. Theie is no further i*eierence 
to thi^ cubtom in the Bible; but the Taliniidi>ts 
((Vjo/m, 7) enforced its (discrvance by jK*naltu*!». 

Ihider thcM* icstrictioii.s ihe.Hebrcw^s wcie p<*i- 
luitted the free iis^lp of aiiinud food: geneially 
s|N>aking they only a^ ailed themselves of it iii the 
exeicise of hospitality ((leii. xviii. 7), or at tl*^tivals 
of a leligioub (K\. xii. 8), public (1 K. i. 8 ; 1 (Ihr. 
Ml. 4 )), or piivMte chaiactoi ((icu. xxvii. 4; l.iike 
w. 23) : it was *inly iii 103’iil households that thne 
was a daily consumption of meat (1 K. iv. 23; 
Nfh. V. 18). The use of meat is reher>ed for similar 
oceasioiis among tlie Hefloiiins (Burckhaidt’s Notes, 

1 . G3). Tlie aiiimuis killed f<)r meat weie— calves 
Mien, xviii. 7; I Sain. xx\iii. 24; Am. \i. 4), 
which aie farthei desciibcd by the tenn fatling 
— f*<l(<rxos <rtT€UT<iy, Luke \v. 23, ainl' 

aiTKrrd, Matt. xau. 4 ; 2 Sam. vi. 13 ; 1 K. i. 9 ff. ; 
A. V. “ fit cattle ”) ; lambs (2 S.ini. Mi. 4; Am. 

\ I. 4j ; oxen, not ahu\e lliioc yeais ot ago ^1 K. i. 
t» ; l*iov. XV. 17; Js. xxii. *13; Matt. xxii. 4), 
winch were either stall-fed fi(i<rxoi ^ic- j 

\fKTol), or taken up fjoiii (he paxiujcs OVll 
ifO[xd!i€S] 1 K. iv. 23) ; kids ((Jcii. xxvii. 9; Judg. 
\i. 19; I Siiin. .vvi. 20); Jiaits, iwhiicks, and 
tallow -deer (I K. I v\ 23), which aie also brought 
into close coniiexioii with oidinaiy cattle in l)i>ut. 
\iv. 5, as though holding an intermediate place 
hi'tvveeu tame and wihl animals ; birds of v\*uious 
kinds (OnaV; a. V. “Ibwls;” NcH, v. 18; the 
LXX., howevei, gives though the read- 

ing were D'TBV) ; quail in certain paiLs of Aiubia 
1 K\. xvi. 13; Niim. xi. 32); |M»ultiy (D'"}3*13; 

1 l\. iv. 23 ; uiidei-silood generally by the LXX., 
dpviOuu airfvrd ; by Kimehi and the 

A. V. as latteil fowl; by (jcseiiiiis, Thc.vmr, 24(i, 
as geese, from the v'/iit.eness of their plumage ; by 
'fheiiius, Comm, in 1. 0., ns guinea-fowls, as though 
the woid represented the (*ail of that biixl) ; 
partridges (I Sam. xxvi. 20); fish, with the ex- 
ception of siudi as weie without scales .and fins 
(Lev. xi. 9; Deut. xiv'. 9), both salted, as. was 
probably the case with the sea-fish brought to 
.feiiisalem (Neh. xiri. 10), and fresh (Matt. xiv. 19, 
XV. 36 ; Luke xxiv. 42) : in our Saviour’s time it 
rippars to have been the usual food about the Sea 
of (lalilee (Matt. vii. 10) ; the tenn oi|^dpiov u 
applied to it by St.tfohn (vi. 9; xxi. 9 ff.^ in the 
restricted sense which the word obtaincil among 
the later (1 recks, i\»=zfish. Locusts, of which wr- 
taiii s^iecics only weix* esteemed clixui fLev. xi. 22), 
wei’e 0(x;asionAlIy eaten (Matt. iii. 4), but coii-, 
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stdcriHi as poor fare. Tht>y are at the pi-esent day 
largely consumed by the poor both in Persia 
(Morier’s Secofui Joumef/, p. 44) and in Arabia 
(Niebuhr, Votfaqe, i. 319); they ^ salted and 
dried, and roast^, when required, on a fiyiiig-pan 
with butter (burckhaidt’s Notes, ii. 92 ; Niebuhr,. 
/. c,\ 

Meat does not appear ever to have been eaten by 
itself ; vmious uccoinpauimcnts are notioed in Scrip- 
ture, as bi*ead, milk, and sour milk (Gen. xviii. 8) ; 
bread and broth (Jiulg. vi. 19); and with fish 
either bread (Matt. xiv. 19, xv. 36 ; John xxi. 9) 
or honeycomb (Luke xxiv. 42) : tlie instance in 
2 Sam. vi. 19 cannot be rclictl on, as the term 
rendered in the A. V. a good piece of flesh, 
after the Vulg., iissatura hihulae carnis, means 
simply u poition or measure, and may apply to 
wiue JUS well as meat. For the modes of preparing 
meat, sec (looKiNu ; and for the times and manner 
of eating, Mkals: see also Fisii, Fow'L, &c. &c. 

T5 pass from ordinary to occasional sources of 
subsistence: prison di(‘t consisted of bread jukI 
water administe;-ed in small quantities (IK. xvii. 
27; Jer. x.xxvii. 21) : pulse and water was con- 
sidered but little better (Dan. i. 12): in time of 
siuiow or tasting it was usual to jibstain either 
alt4vgethcr from food (2 Sam. xii. 17, 20), or from 
meat, wine, and other dtdicacies, which were de- 
M-nbed ns lit. bread of desires (Dan. 

X. ,3). In time of i vtienie famiru* tho most loath- 
some food was swallowed ; such as au ass’s hojid 
(2 K. vi. 25), the ass, it must be remembered, 
being nil unclean animal (for a pirullel case comp. 
Pliitaich, ArtcLccrx, 24), and dov'e’s dung (see the 
aiticle on that subject), the dung of cattle (Joseph. 
Ji.J. v. 13, §7), and even pissibly their own dung 
(2 K. xviii. 27b 'fhe consumption of human tiesh 
was not altogether unknown (2 K. vi. 28^ cf. Joseph. 
Ii. J. vi. 3, §4), the iKissages quoted supplying 
instances of the exact fiillilnieiit of the pivdiction 
in Deut. xxviii. 56, 57 : compaie ;ilso Lain. ii. 2l), 
IV. 10 ; V.I.. V. J 0. 

•With legard to the beverages used by the Ilfs, 
brews, we have already iiieiitioiusl milk, and the 
probable use of hai ley-water, mid of a mixture, 
resenibliiig the inoderii slurbvt, tormed of lig-cake 
ami water. The Ilebievvs ]>n)b.d)ly resemblwl the 
Aiabs in not di inking much dining their meals, 
but concluding them with a long di aught of water. 
It IS almost needless to say that w'liter was most 
generally drunk. In addition to these the Hebrews 
were acquainted with various intoxicjiting liquors, 
the most vidued of which was the juice of the 
grape, while othere wei-e . dcserilMMl under the 
genoml tenn of s'tcchar or strong drink (Lev. x. 9 ; 
Num. vi. 3 ; Judg. xiii. 4, 7), if indeed the latter 
does not sometimes include the foimcr (Num. 
xxviii. 7). These wcie reseiTcd for the wealthy 
or for festive occasions: the poor consumed a sour 
wine (A. V. “ vinegar Kuth li. 14 ; Matt, xxvii. 
48), calculated to quench thii'st, but not agreeable 
to the hibte (Piov. x. 26). [Diunk, strong; 
ViNbGAK; Wati:k; Winn.] [W. L. B.] 

FOO’TMAN, a word employed in the Auth. 
Veision in twosiMises. 1. Genei*^ly, to distinguisli 
Hiose of the people or of the figliting-meu who went 
on foot fi'om those who were on horeeback or in 
uhai’iuts. 'fhe Hebrew word for this is ragli, 
j from regcl, a foot. The LXX. commonly express it 
! by If eCoff oci;abionally raypdra. 
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But, 2. The woi’<l uceui's in a more special sense 
(in 1 Sam. xxii. 17 only), ami sis the translation 
of a dilfercMit tenn from tho alwve — rontz. 
Tins passage alfords the fii-st mention of the ex- 
istence of a bmly of swift runnel's in nttendunce on 
the kinv, though suclv a tiling liad Ixmmi foretold hy 
Samuel (1 Sam. viii. 11). Tliis body apiiear to 
hav'c been atterwards kept up, and to liave been 
distinct from the body-guard — the six hundred and 
the thirty — who were originated by David. Si*e 
I K. xiv. 27, 28; 2 Chr. xii. 10, 1 1 ; 2 K. xi. 4, «, 

1 1, l.'l, 19. In each of these eases tlie word is the 
same as the above, and is rendered ** guard but 
the tiaiislators were eviilently awjire of its signtllcn- 
tion, for they have put the word “runners ” in the 
margin in two instances (L K. xiv. 27 ; 2 K. xi. 
18). This indeed was the foi-ec of the term “ foot- 
man at the time tlie A. V. urns made, a^ is plain not 
only from tlie refci’cnces just tpioted, but amongst 
others flora the title of a well known tract of Bun- 
y,ui*s — The Jfcucenly Fuotmim,ora Jh’scnptUMof 
the Man t^iat gets to Ifcacm, on 1 Cor. ix. 24 (St. 
Paul's figure of the race). Swift riyiiiiiig was evi- 
dently a valued accomplishment of a piTfeet wan loi — 
a giblior^ as tlie Hehiew word is —among the Israel- 
ites. There are e-onstant allii*^ioiw to this in the 
Bihle, though obscure<l in the A. V., fnmi the 
translator .not recognising the teciinical sense of 
the word gibbor. Amon^- ollieis see Ps. xix. 5; 
,Iob xvi. 14; Joel ii. 7, wlicie “strong man,” 
“ giant,” and “ mighty man,” are all gibhor. David 
WJLS famed for his jKJWtTs of running; they am 
so mentioned as to seem characteiistic of him (I 
Sam. xvii. 22, 48, .51 , \x. 0), and lie makes them 
;i spiMial subject of thanksgiving to (lod (2 Sam. 
xxii. .30; Ps. xviii. 29). 'fhe cases of Cuslii and 
Aliimaaz (2 Sam. xviii.) will oix'ur to every one. 
It is not iin|) 0 ssil)le that the foimer— “ the Ktlii- 
opiaii,” as his name, most likely is — liad some pe- 
culiar mode of running. [Ciisiii.] .\sdicl also 
was “swift on his feet,” ami the (hwlite heioe‘< 
who came across to David in his dilliculties weic 

swift as the roes upon the mountains;” hut ii 
neither of these last cases is tlie word rootz om 
ployed, 'fhe word probably <lerivt« its moderi 
sense from Uk* custom of domestic servants run- 
ning by the side of the carriage of their master 
rdiJAUi).] [(i.] 

FOREHEAD (nVD, from lad. inus 

s/iinr, Oesen. p. 815; fx^rwirov] from). Tht 
pnwtice of veiling the face in public for women of 
the highiT classes, csjiecially marriiHl women, in the 
Kast, sufficiently stigmatizes with reproach the 
unveiled face of women of bad chai'acter (den. x^v, 
«5; Jer. iii. 3; Niebuhr, Voy. i. 1.32, 149, 150; 
Shaw, 'Ihtvcls, p. 228, 240 ; Hnsselqiiist, Trarclsy 
p. 58; Buckingham, Ari%h Tril)fs, p. 312 ; Liiiie, 
Mod. Eg. i. 72, 77, 22.5-248 ; Burckhardt, Travels, 
i. 233). An e.sjieei.al force is thus given to thetm-m 
“ hard of f'orehead ” ••vi descriptive of audaciiv iu 
general (Ez. iii. 7, 8, 9 ; comp. Juv. Sat xiv. 2 42 — 
“ Ejeetum attritft de fronte ruliorem "). 

Th4 ciLstom among many Oriental nations Iwth 
of colouring the face and forehead, and of imprassing 
on the body marks indicative of devotion to some 
special deity or religious sect is mentioned elscwhcie 
[Cuttings in Flesh] (Bui-ckhaidt, Xotci . 
Eed. i. 51 y Niebuhr, Voy. ii. 67 ; Wilkinson, 
Anc. Eg. ii. 342 ; Lane, Mod. Eg. i. 60). It is 
doubtless alluded to in Itev. (xiii. 16, 17, xiv. 9, 
xvii. 5,* XX, 4), and in the opposite dim'tioi#by 
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Ezekiel (ix. 4, 5, 6).. and in Kev. (vii. 3, ix. 4, 
xiv. 1, xxii. 4.) The mark mentioned hy E/.ekie,l 
with approv;il lias In^en supposed to be thefigme of 
till* cross, Slid to be denobxl by the word here used, 
IE, in the ancient Semitic language ((lescn. p. 
49.5 ; Spencer, dr Leg. JTebr. ii.»2U. 3. 4(l9, 413). 

It may have been by way of contrialictioii to 
lie.*itbcii practice that the nigh-pric.st wore on the 
front of his mitre tlie golden pl.ite inscribed “ Holi- 
ness to the Lord" (Ex. xxviii. 30, xxxix. 39; 
4j>encer, 1. c.). 

Tlie “ jewels foi^ tho forcliead,” mcntion(»<l 
jy Ezekiel (xvi. 12), and in margin of A. V’, 
(len. xxiv. 22, were iu all piolxability nose-rings 
(Is. iii. 21; Lane, Mt)d. Eg. in. 225, 220; 
llsu-mcr, Obs. iv. 311, 312; (Ichoii. p. 870 ; 
Winer, «. n. Nascnrini). The Persian and also 
Egyptian women wear jewels and stiings of cuins 
aeioss their foiolieads (Uleariiis, Traccls, p. 317 ; 
Lane, Mod. Eg. ii. 2g8). [Nosi>je\\i:l.] 

For the use of fnmtlcts between tlie eyes, see 
Kuonti.lts, and fof the s}m[doms of Icpiosy 
apiarent in the forelu'ail, Licrnosv. [II, W. l*.j 

FOREST. The coi responding Hehi ew terms a' e 
65nh, .and D‘|1")S. The first of these most 
truly expi esses the idea of a foiest, the etymological 
foice of the woid being tibmid uicc. aiul its use lieing 
ivstiicteii (with the exception of 1 Sam. xiv. 20, 
.and (^ant. v. i., iii which it lefeis to lioney) to an 
almndunce of tiees. The second is seldom used, and 
applies to wtxvls of less extent, tlie woixl itself iii- 
voix’ing the idea ol what is being cut doxvn [silrn a 
r.acdcHdo dicta, Ccsen. Thesanr. p, .')3u): it is 
oMy twici* (I Sum. xxiii. 15 fl'. ; 2 Chr. xxvii. 4) 
applied to woods properly so calbnl ; its sense, how- 
ever, is illusti'cated in the other ^mssages m winch it 
ocems, viz.. Is. \\il, 9 (A. V. “liougli''), wlieie 
the comparison is to the solitaiy relic of an ancient 
forest, an<l Ez. xxxi. 3, where it applies to tree.s m'’ 
foliage Kulficicnt to atlord shell er (^f rotidibii'i wc/oo- 
rosits, Vulg. ; A. V. “ with a sliadnxx ing shroud ” j. 
The thiitl, pardrs (a word of foieign oiigni, mean- 
ing a park or jdintiition, whence also comes tiu' 
(Ireck irapadeuros), occuis only hi lelcicuce 
to foi-est trees (Neh. ii. 8), and apiiropriatcly ex- 
pivsses the cai'e with which (he Ibi'ests of Palestine 
xveiv picsi'ixcd uinler the Peisian rule, a regular 
waiden lieing appoiiileil, without whose siuictiuii no 
tree couhl he felled. I'ilsewlieie tlie word desmhes 
an orchard (Eccl. li. 5; ('ant. iv. 13). 

Although Palestine has never been in historical 
times a woo Hand countiy, yet theie can he no 
doubt Unit tlicie was much more wo(kI Tormcrly 
than there is at present. It is not improbable that 
the highl.inds weio oiut* coxered with a primaeval 
lliiest, <»f whicli tlie celebratcil oaks and ter<4)inths 
scatteii'd heie and there were the velifxs. The womls 
and forests mentioned in the Bible appear tohaxe 
liecn sitiniUHpwheie they arc usu.a]ly found in inl- 
tiv.ittHl countrii*s, in the valleys and defiles that lejid 
down from the high- to the lowlands ahd in tiie 
adjacent plains. They were tlieiefoic of no gieat 
size, and coiies{K)nd ratlier with the idea of the 
Latin snltus tliaii with ouv forest. 

(1.) The wood of Ephraim was the most exten- 
sive. It clothed the slop{»s of the hills that boideicd 
the plain of Jezreel, and the plain itself in the 
neighbourhood of Bethshan (.losh. xvii, 15 fl'.). 
extending, perha|)s, at one time to 'fahor, whicli is 
translated fipu/iJs by Theodution (Hos. v. 1), and 
which is still well coveied with foil's! tn*os (Stan- 
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p. 350). (2.) Th«» of IMhrl (2 K. ii. 
23t ‘^4) WiiH situntinl in the mviiio which dcscendH 
to the plain of Jericho. (3.) The foj-est of lloreth 
(1 Sam. xxii. 5) somewhere on the bonier of 
the Philistine plniti, in the soiithem pnit of Judah. 
(4.) Tlie wood through which the Israelites j)asse<l 
in their pursuit of the l*hilistines (1 Sam. xmt. 25) 
was probably near Aijalon (romp. v. 31 h in 
one of the valleys leading down to the plain of 
Philistia. (.5.) The “wood” (Ps. cxxxii. (») im- 
plied in the name of Kiijath-j'earira (1 Sam. vii. 2) 
must have been similarly situated, as also (fi.) wei*e 
the “forests” {CUoresh) in which Jotham placed 
his forts (2 Chr. xxvii. 4). (7.) The plain of 
Sharon wits partJy covered with wooil (Strab. xvii. 
p. 758), whence tlie LXX. gives Bpvfi6s as an equi- 
valent (Is. Ixv. 10). It has still a fair amount of 
wood (Stanley, p. 2(10. ) (8.) The wo < k 1 {CItoresh) 
in ’the wilderness of Ziph, in which Davnl concealed 
himself (1 Sam. x\iii. 15 If.), lay S.K. of Hebion. 

The greater portion of Peraea was, and still is, 
covei'ed with foiivts of oak and terebinth (Is. ii. 13 ; 
Kz. xxvii. 6; Zeeh. xi. 2; corap. Buckingham’s 
i\tlesUnc, pp. 103 If., 240 if. ; Stanley, p. 324). 
A portion of this near Mnhanaim was known as the 
“ woo'l of Kphiaim ” (2 Sam. xviii. »•), in which the 
battle between David and Absdom took plat'e. 
VV’iner (art. Wtilder) |>la<'cs it on the west side of 
the Jordan, hut a coinpaii&on of 2 Sam. xvii. 26, 
xviii. 3, 23, proves the reveise. The statement in 
xviii. 23, ill particular, rnaiks its pobition ns on the 
highlands, at some little distance fiom the valley 
of the Jonlan fcomp. Josi’ph. Ant. vii. 10, §1, '2\. 

The house of the foiest of Lebanon (1 K. vii. 2, 
X, 17, 21 ; 2 (’hr. ix. 16, 20) was so called pi\)- 
hably from lieiiig fittetl up with cedar. It has also 
been explained as referring to the foie-.t-liko lows of 
ce lar Pinal’s. The number and niagni licence of the 
cedai*s of Lebanon is frequently notieiHl in the 
•pocticid portions of the Bible. The forest generally 
supplied Ilcbiew writere with an image of pride 
and exaltation doomed to destruction (2 K. xix. 
23 ; Is. X. 18, xxxn. l‘J, xxwii. 24; Jcr. xxi. 14, 
xxii. 7, xlvi. 23; Zeth. xi. 2), as well as of un- 
fi'iiitfuliic.NS as coiitiasteil with a cultixnted field or 
vincx'aid (Is. x.\ix. 17, xxxn. 15; Jcr. xxvi. 18; 
no.s.' ii. 12). [VV. L. B.] 

FORTIFICATIONS. [Kkncud Citiks.] 

FOllTUNA'TUS {*opro6paros, 1 Cor. xvi. 
17), one of thixM* Corinthians, the otliei’s Isang 
Mephanas luid Achaieus, whp were at Eplnwiis when 
St. I’aul wrote his tirst Epistle. Some have sup- 
|M)hOfl that tliey were ol XAo^s, allmleil to I Cor. 
i. 11; but the language of irony, in whieh the 
.\postIe must in that case be interpreted in ch. xxi. 
as speaking of their pi'csciicc, would become sar- 
casm too cutting tor so tender a heart as St. Paur.s 
to h.'ive uttered among his x'aledictions. “The 
household of Stejilianns ** is mention^l in ch. i. 16 
as having been baptized by himself ; perhaps For- 
tunatusnnd Achaieus may luivebccn members of that ‘ 
household. There is a Fortunatiis mentioned at the 
end of Clement’s tirst Epistle to the Corinthians, 
who was possibly the same pei’son. [H. A.] I 

FOUNTAIN. 1 . ]% fixim to flow ; also 
signifies an “eye,” Ccseu. p. 1017. 2. j^yiD (from 
1), a well-watered place; sometimes in A. V. , 
« well,” or “ spring.” S. DJt? from KVJ, | 

to go forthf (Jesen. p. 613; a gushing foi-th of 
wraters. 4. fiwn *Vlp, dig, (ie.sen. p. 


1209. 5. from yaj, to bubble forth, Gesen. 
p. 845. 6. ^3, or n^3, from ^^3, to roll, Gesen. 

p. 288, all usually, vnyh* “ifTn Sbaro^ ; fans, 
and fons ngnartim. The spcta’al use of these various 
terms will lie found examined in the Appendix to 
Stanley’s Sfinai and Palestine, 

Among the atti’activc features pre.senied by the 
Land of Promise to the nation migrating from 
Egypt by xvay of the desert, none would Iw more 
striking than the natural gush of waters from the 
ground. Instead of watering his field or ganlen, as 
ill Egypt, “ with his foot ” (Shaxv, Travels, p. 408), 
the Ilebrew cultix'ator was taught to look forwarf 
to a land “ drinking water of the rain of heaven, a 
land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths 
springing fiom valleys and hills” (Deut. viii. 7, 
xi. 11). In the d.*sert of Sinai, “ the few living, 
{Muhaps perennial springs,” by the fact of their 
rarity .assume an importance hardly to bo under- 
stooil in moister climates, and more than justify a 
{Hietical expression of national rejoicing over the 
disc‘overy of oue(Niim. xxi. 17). But the springs 
of Palestine, though short-lived, aie romaikahlo for 
their abundance and beauty, especially those wliieh 
fall into the Jordan and its lakes throughout its 
whole course (Stanley, S. <5* P. 17, 122, 123, 
295, 373, 509 ; Burokhaidt, Sgria, 344). The 
spring or fountain of living wiitci , the “ eye ” of 
the landscape (see No. 1), is distinguished in all 
Orientsd languages from the artificially sunk and 
oiicloseil well (>tRnley, 509). Its importnnee 
implied by the nimiber of topographical names 
compounded with En, or Ain (Arab.): En-gedi, 
Ainfidy, “spring of the gazelle,” mnyseiveasa 
striking instanw* (I Sam. xxiii. 29 ; Itelnnd, 763; 
Hobiiison, i. 504 ; Stanley, App. §50). 



Pouptain nt Nunreth. (Rubiim.) 


The volcanic agency which has operatinl so power- 
, fully in Palestine, has from very early times given 
tokens of its working in the wann springs which 
are found near tiM sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. 
One of them, En-eghiim, the “ spring of calves,” 
at the N.E. end of & latter, is probably identic^ 
with Callinhoe, mentioned by Josephus as a place 
I'esorted to by Herod in his last illness (Joseph. 
B, J, i. 33, §5 ; Kitto, Phys. Oeogr. of Pa!. 
120, 121; Stanley, 8. ^ P, 285) His son 
I'hilip built the town, which he named Tiberias, at 
the sulphureous hot*springs at the S. of the sea 
ofiSalilee (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2, §3 ; HasseLquist, 
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TravclSf App. 283 ; Kitto, 1 14- ; Buix'.khanit., 

35i8, 330). Other liot-hpiini^s are flmrid at Me\c*n 
miles dihtaiiee from Til)CMias, and at Oinktiis (da* 
dam) (Uelaiid, 77o ; Burc.klmidt, 270, 277 ; Kitto, 
110,118). 

Jerusalem, thou{;h mainly di'pcndent for its mijv- 
ply of water upon its min-water cish'rns, np{)ears 
from rerent impiirics to have |)osseh.soiJ eitlier more 
than one perennial spriiij;, or one issuiuj; by nuiro 
than one outlet. To this aj^iee the “ fons peieuiiis 
aquae” of Tacitus (///«/. v. 12), and the vZdrtev 
iv€/cA«iTrTOS <r6(rTaaris of Aiisteas (Joseph, li. 112, 
eJ. Havercamp. ; llobiiison, i. 343, 343; Williams, 
ffohj Citu, ii. 458, 408; Ikiuincr, 298; ICz. xlvii. 
1, i2; kitto, Phfjs, Gatjjr. 412, 415). [Cis- 
TICUNS; Si LOAM.]' 

In the towers built by lleiol, Josephus sjiys 
there weie dsteiiis with X“Aicoup 7 ^)uoTa thmi«;h 
which water was jioured fortli: these may have 
been statues or figures containing siHuits t<>r water 
nfler Konian models (IMin. IJpkt. v. (i ; W. Jl. 
Awvi. 15, 121 ; Joseph. H. v. i, §4). 

No Kastern city is so well supplied with water 
as Dama.sciih {h'ltrftf Tniv. 294). In Oiiental 
cities generally public fountains aie fietjiieut (Poole, 
I'ln/jlishit'. in Ktj, i. 180j. Tiaccs of such foun- 
tains at Jeiusnlem may perhaps he found in the 
names. En-llogel (2 .Sam. xvii. 17), the “ Dragon- 
well" or fountain, and the “gate of tlie fountain” 
(Neb. ii. 13, 14). The water which .supplied 
.St)l(*moirs pools near BcthleluMn wa.s con\eytsl 
to Uu'ni by .subtenaneau channels. In these may 
perhaps he found the “.scaled fountain ” of (’ant. iv. 
12 (Hassehjuist, 14.5; Maundiell, Ear, Trav, 
4.57). 'fhc fountain of N.azarctli licai.s a traditional 
nntupiijy, to which it has probably good derivative, 
if not actual claim (Koherts, rica.s in Palesiinet 
i. 21. 29, .3.1; Col. Oh. Ohion. Xo. cxw. 147 ; 
Fisher’s IVfl'Cs in Pifi'ui,], 31, iii. 44). fll.W.I*,] 
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FOWL. ■Seveml distinct Hebrew and (Ireek 
wonls are thu.s rendered in the A. V. of the Bible. 
Of tln•^o the most comnhou is which i.s usually 
a collective term for all kinds of blixls, frequently 
with the addition of D'OCPH, “ of the skies.” 

Ojy is a collective term for hjnls of prey, derivcil 
from tJ'y, “ to attack vchejnently.” It is tramslatctl 
/oiel in Gen. xy, 11, Job xxviii. 7, Is. xviii. 6. 

uBV (Chald. *11DV)» ** ^ hlssj” 

is also a collective term for birds, though occa- 
sionally rendered by swalUm and sparrow. For 
we collective use of the word see Dent. iv. 17, 
Ps. viii. 8. Ea. xvii. 23, and Dan. iv. 12. In Neb. 
V* 18, the woi*d seems to have the special sense 
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which “ fowl " has with us, as it is enumerated among 
the rinmls piovideil for Xehemiah’s tiible. 

In I K. iv. 23, among the daily jirovisions for 
iSoIoiiion’s table “ fatted ibwl ” are included, the 
Hch. wonls Ix'ing D'D-ISN Ge.se/iiiis 

pref(M*N to traiisl/ite this “tatted gee-.e,”^ refening 
the woid to the root T53, “ to lie pine,” because 
of the pure whiteness of the bird. He gives i‘c.n.sons 
for believing thsit tlu* .same W£>rd in tlic cognate 
biiiguages included also the meaning of .st/'OM. 

fu the N. T. the wonl tiaii'.l/ited *• low is” is most 
ficqnently rh vtreirdf which comprehends all kinds 
of birds (including ravens^ Luke xii. 24); hut in 
liev. xi\. 17-21, where tliecoiitc\l show.s that bird.s 
of prey are meant, the (!ieek is ra 6pvfa. 'fhc 
same distinction is observed in the A|Kiciyphal 
writings; comp, Jiul.xi. 7, Ec«-lus. xmi. 4, \liii. 14. 
with 2 Maec. \\. .3.5. [NV'. D.j 

i>’ox ( W, shnal ; Tlieiootof^y*1C* 

is hv^, “ to hre/ik throngli, to make hollow' and 
hence its appli«»jtion to the li»\, whicli hiiiiow.s. 
'fhe term piohnhly in its use by the Hcbiews in- 
clude 1 the j.ackal .as w’ell as tin* conmMui Ibx; for 
.some of the j):is.sages in which A. V. leiulers it “fox ” 
suit that animal, wJiile others belter icjiresent the 
habits of the jackal. 

'I'he fox IS }).oveiliially fond «d' giajMS, and a voiy 
destructive xisitor to vineyards ((’aiit. ii. 1.5). 'fhe 
prox'erhijilly running eliaiucter of the fox is alluded 
to in Ex. xiii. 4, and Luke xiii. 32, when* the pro- 
phets of Israel are saitl to be like fo.xes in the desert, 
and where our Faviour calls llcrisl “ tliat fox," 
His h.abit of burrowing among i uiiis is refern’d to m 
Neh. iv. 3 lUid I.ani. v. 18 (see also Matt. viii. 20). 
In Jndg. AV. 4, and in Ps. Ixiii. 10, it seems prokilile 
that the jackal lather than the fox is spoken of. 
The Uabbinical writcis iftake fiequent mention ot 
the fox and his h.abiis. In the ’rnlimid it is’ said, 
“ 33ie fox doe!> not die fiom being under the eaitli ; 
lie is used to it, and it doe.s not huit him." Ami 
.again, “ Ileha.s gained ns miieh ;u.a fox in n jdongheil 
l:eld,# I. c. nothing. Another pi overb relating to 
him is this : 

“ If the fox be at tlie rudder, 

SiH'uk him fairly, ‘ My dear brother.' ” 

I Botli the fox and tlie jsickal Jire conimon in Pa- 
lestine; the latter iwin'e being ]»rol)ably connect wl 
with the Jleb. shndl; Fi. chacai; Geim. sc/utkal; 
Scinscr. (^riyala, 

A curious inst/ince of a not nn frequent error in 
the LXX. will be found in 1 K. xx. 10, where 
sEdlim, foxes, h.^s been read for snlim^ h/indfuls, 
ami rendered aei-ordingly. [W . D.J 

FBANKINCKNSK (mb^, from jaV, to Ik- 
white; AfjSaFOS, Ex. xxx. .34, &c., and Matt. ii. 1 1 ; 
Ki^avwrdsy I Chr. ix. 29 ; Kev. viii. .3, N. T.), a 
vegetable rc.sin, brittle, glittering, and of a bitter 
taste, used for the purpose of .sacrificial fumigation 
(Ex. xxx. 34-36). It is obtained by successive in- 
cisions in the hark of a tree called the arbor thwris, 
the first of whi^h yields the purest and whitest kind 
(nST Klfiarotf Sto^av^, or KoBapdr ) ; while the 
produce of the alter incisions is spotted with yellow, 
and as it becomes old loses its whiteneas altc^ther. 
The Hebrews irapoiied their fiankincense from 
Arabia (Is. lx. 6 ; Jer. vi. 20), and more particularly 
from Saba ; but it is remarkable that at piixient the 
Arabian Lihannm, or Olihannm, is of a veiy inferior 
kind, and that the finest frankincense imported into 
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Turkey cotiK's throiigli Ai-abljifi'om tlic islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. The Arahitui plant may pos- 
sibly have degenerate d, or it may be that the finest 
kind was always pnxMiied fiom India, as it certainly 
was in the time of Dioscoiidts. 'I’he Arabs call the 
best frankincense cnwiiirf with which compare the 
S'lnsciit an oilorons gum which is statetl 

by the Hindu medical writers to be the pioduceof a 
tree ealleil Sdfhtci or Sitlni. 'fliis trin* giows on 
the mountains of India, ami is tleM’ribed by Dr. 
Koxbnrgh, who calls itthe liosWelliaserrata {Asiat. 
AVs. ix. p. ;177, 8vo. edit.). 

The re-.in itself is well known ; but it is still im- 
oeitnin by what tree it is piodiiccd. Ancient as 
well a-j modern authors vary in their descriptions 
to such au extent, that it is difficult fo aiTive at a 
consistent, still more difficult to piin a iKibuiical, 
idea of the jilant. It is dosciilied by 'riicophrastiis 
as attaining the height of about h ells, having many 
branches, leaves like the pear-tree, and bark like 
the laurel ; but at the same time he mentions an- 
other description, acconling to which it lesenihles 
the mustit'k-trce^ its loaves Ixnng of a reddish 
colour {/fiat. Plnuf. ix. 4). Acconliiig to Dio- 
dorus (v. 41) it is a ^m^dl tree, lesembling the 
Kgyjitian hawthorn, with gold-yellow leaves like 
those of the tcoud. 'Phe dilficnlty was rather in- 
creaserl than otherwise in the time of I’liiiy by the 
im|>oitation of some shoots of the tree itself’ which 
seemed to belong to tlic terebint/iua (\ii, .’U). 
Carcla de Horto represents it as low, with a leaf 
like that of the mastich : he distinguishes two kinds, 
the liner, glowing on the mountains, the othm* 
daik, and of an infciior quality growing on the 
plains, (’hardin says that the frankincense tree 
on the mountains of Caramania rascmhles a lai’ge 
pear-tree. It is not mentioiutl hy Foi’skal, and 
Niobulir could learn no^iingofit (Trav. p. .‘I5d). 
A more definite notion or the plant might possibly 
be obtained fiom the Thnia occidentalis, the Ame- 
rican arbor tuYoc, or Frankincense five. But at any 
rat« there can be Ilf tie doubt that the five which 
produees the Indian frankincense, and which in all 
proliability supplied Arabia with the finer kind 
supposed to be indigenous in that conntiy, is the 
Boswellia sonata of Itoxburgh anpr.) ; or 

Bo,>wcllia thuriftiia of Colebrooke. Its claims have 
been maintained by Colebrooke against the .Iiirii- 
penis lycia of Linnaeus, wliich was long stipposeil 
to be the true frankiuceiise tree. Colebrooke shows, 
upon the testimony of French boiaiiists, that thi! 
tree, which grows in the .South of Fiance, dot's not 
yield the gum in question. It is still extromely 
doubtful wliat tree pioduces the Arab. Olibanum: 
Lamarck proposes the i^myris Cileadensis ; but, as 
it would seem, wport inconclusive evidence. ' 

The Indian Olibanum, or frankincense, is imported 
in chests and casks from Bombay, as a regular 
article of sfile. It is chiefly usexl in the rites of 
the Greek and Ihunan churches ; and its only 
medical application at present is as a perfume in 
sick rooms. The Olibanum, or frankincense used 
by the .lews in the temple sendees, is not to be 
confounded with tlie frankincense of ommeroe, 
wliich is a spontaneous exudation of the Hu us 
abies, or Norway spruce fir, and i-esembles, in its 
nature and uses, the Bui*giindy pitch which is ob- 
tained from the same tree. 

From Cant, iv, 14, it has been infen-ed that the 
fimikincjense tree grew in Palestine, and csi>ecially 
on Monnt Lebanon.* The connexion between the 
names, however, goes for nothing (Lcbonali, lieba- 


non) ; the woitl may be used for aixunntic plants 
generally (Gcs. Le.v.); and the rhetorical flourishes 
of Florus (Jilpit. iii. 0, “ thuris silvas”), and Au- 
semius (J/r>no.s7L p. 110) aie of little avail against 
tlic fact that the tree is not at present found in Pa- 
lestine (Cels. Ificrohot. i. p. 231 ff. ; Posenm. At- 
tert/iunisk. iv. p. Ifi.I ff.). [T. K. B.] 

FROG. The mention of this reptile in the O. T. 
is cHinfinerl to the p.issjigc in Fx. xdii. 2-7, &c.’, in 
wliich the plague of frogs is desciil)e<l, and to the 
two allusions to that event in l*s. L\XYiii.4ri, cv. 30. 
The term also occurs in WisiL xix. 10 in inference 
to the same event. 'I’he Heb. wonl is yUlDV, 
which is rendered by the LXX. jSdrpaxos, VuJg. 
rana. In the N. T. the woixl occurs once only 
m Lev. xvi. 13, “ three unclean sjarits like 
frogs.** 'fheic is no question as to the animal 
meanf. Many sjiecies of frogs are found in Egypt, 
but the most common is the Hum pnnetuta, the 
dotted Egyptian frog, wliich is of ash colour with 
green sjKits, the feet being marked with transverse 
b:uids, and the toes separated to liaif their length. 
(See Kalisch on Ex. 1. c.) Gesenins deiivcs tlic 
Heb. noun from "IDV, “ to leap,** and the Arab. 

** marsh,’* ». e. “ leaping in the niJU'sh.” 

Geseniiis qianies wliethor we tnny not trace fid- 
rpaxos to the Heb. loot — throwing away V, and 
trai)sj)OHng tlie 1 and *1, so as to get the fomi 

jma. [w. D.j 

FRONTLETS, or VIIYLACI'EUIES 
(niBDiO, E\. xiii. 10; Dent. vi. 8, xi. 18; the 
only tlueo passages of the 0. T. in which tlie word 
o(x:iirs ; liXX. d<ra\euTd ; N. i'. (pvXaKrfipia, 
Matt, xxiii. .I; the modem Jews willed them 7’c- 
a woid not found in the Bible, 
Biixtorf, Lex. Talm. s. r.). These “ frontlets*’ or 
** phylacteries” wuie strips of parcliment, on wliich 
were writttMi four piissages of Sciipfnie (Ex. xiii. 
2-10, 11-17 ; Dent. vi. 4-9, l3-22j in an ink pre- 
pareil for the purpose. They were then lolleil up 
in a case of black calfskin, which ivas attached to a 
stiller piece of leather, having a thong one linger 
bi <Kid, suul one and a half cubits long. “ They wei e 
placed at tlie bend of 
the left aim, and after 
the thong had maile a 
little knot in the sh.apc 
of the letter it was 
wound about the aim 
in a s})ival lino, whicli 
endeil at the top of tlie 
middb' linger.*’ This 
was called “ the Tephil- 
fth on the urm,” and 
thelcathei case contained 
only one cell, the pas- 
sages being written on a 
single piece of parch- 
ment, with thin Jines 
rilled between (Good- 
wyn, Mos. d* Aar. 1. 

X. 2159). Those xvorn 
on the forehead were 
written on four strips of 
parchment (which m iglit 
not of any hide except cow’s hide, Nork^ Bramm. 
inul Ttabh. p. 211; comp. Hesych. s. v. 'XK^nlKH 
4irtKovpta)f and put into four little cells within a 
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fM^uai-e case, on which the letter ^ was written; 
the three points of the E5^ being “nn emblem of 
the heavenly Fathere, Jehovah our Loixl Je- 
hovah” (Zohar. fol. 54, col. 2). The scpiare had 
two thongs (niy'VI), on which Hebrew letters 
were inscribwl ; these were passed roiinl the 
head, and after making a knot in tlic shajie of T 
]Kiss<‘d OVJT the breast. This phylactery WJia called 
“the Tcphitlah on tin* head,” and was worn in the 
centiv of the forehead (Leo of Modena, Ceremonies 
of the Jeos, i. 11. u. 4 j (*alinet, s. o. Phylactery ; 
Otho, Lex, Rabbin, p. (ioti). 

'I’he derivation of is iincerliLin. Gesenius 

den'ves it by contiacfion from (T/ies. 

548). The ILabbinic name Iy'DW comes from, 
n^n, “ a pi-siyer,” because they wore worn during 
prayer, and weie supposed to typify the sincerity 
of the worshij)per ; heraw* they were liound on the 
left wrist (Ociji, Rriicin, 95. 2 ; Otho, 1. c. ; Buxt. 
Lex. Tahn. s. u.). In Malt, xxiii. 5, only, they 
are called <fiv\aKT‘fipta, either because they tcndtnl 
to jMoinote obseivance of the law (del fimjfiiiv 
TOW 0eoO, Just. Mart. Dial. c. Tryph. p. 
20.5, for which leason Luther happily icmlers the 
wonl by Dcnkzeltcl) ; or fiom the jisc of them .*« 
amulets (Lat. Praebia, Gk. ‘ircpiairr^t, (^mtius ad 
Matt, xxiii. 5). 4fv\aKT^piou is the ordinary Greek 
word for an amulet (Pint. ii. 278. B, where ^wA. 
= thc ivomau /lulla)^ and is used ap/xireiUiy with 
this me.'ining by a Greek translator, Ez. xiii. 18 
for niriDS, cushions (Uosenmuller, Schol. ad loc. 
L; Schleusnor, Lex, in N, T.). That phylac- 
teries v'cre uscil as amulets is certain, and was 
very natural (Targ. ful Cant. viii. 3; Baito- 
locc. Pihl, Rah, L 573; Winer, s. vv. Amn~ 
letCf Phtflahterien). Jerome (on Matt, xxiii. 
.5) says they were thus used in his day by the 
Ikibylonians, Peisiaus, and Indians, an<l condemns 
<*eitiiin (Jhristian ** mulierculae ” for .similarly 
using the gospels (** p.'iiwula evangolia,” filfiXia 
piKpkf Chry.s.) as wcpid/i/iara, especially the Proem, 
to St. John (comp. Chrysost. /lorn, in Mutt. 73). 
The Komn and other saoicd books arc applied to 
the same purpose to this day (Hottinger, Hist. 
Orient, i. 8, p. 301, de numinis Orient, xvii. sq. ; 
** The most esteemed of all Hhegabs is a Mooshaf, 
or copy of the Koran/' Lane, Mod. Kg. i. .338). 
Sc-diger oven supposes that phylacteries were de- 
signed to supcisede those amulets, the use of which 
hail been already learnt by the Israelites in Egypt. 
[Amulets.] 'fhore was a spurious book called 
Phylact, Angelonm, where Pope Gclasiiis evidently 
undcretood the wonl to mean “ amulets,” for he re- 
marks that Phylacteria ought rather to be ascribed 
to devils. In this sense they were expressly for- 
bidden by Pope Gregory (“ 8i quia . . . phylacteriis 
usus fucrit, anathema sit,” Sixt. Senensis, Bibl. 
Sanct, p. 92 ; comp. Can. 30. Concil. Laod.). 

TheLXX. i-cndering iurahevrA (Aquil. iriycucra) 
must allude to tlieir being tightly bound on the 
foi-ehead and wrist during prayer. Petit (Fur. 
Lectt. ii. 3^ would read &^a\curd (h. o. appensa, 
aiSoia ^irl ateorpoir^? Schlcusner, Thee, s, v. 
diroA.), but he is amply refuted by Spencer (de 
Legg. Rit. iv. 2, p. 1210) and Witaius (Aegypt. 
*L 9, §11). Jerome calls them Pxttaciola (al. 
Pictat.) a name which tolerably expresses their 
purpose (ForcelUni, Lex. s. v,). 

The expression “they make broad their phy- 
lacteries ” (vKvr^Povtri rh <f>u\. a&r&y, Matt, xxiii. 
•») refera not so much to the phylacteiy itself. 
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which seems to have been of a prescribed breadth, 
as to the (XTse (HX^Vp) in which the parolimciit 
was kept, whicli the Pharisees (among their other 
pretentious customs, Mark vii. 3, 4 ; Luke v. 33, 
&c.) made as conspicuous as they (x>iild (Kelaiid, 
Antiff. ii. 9, 15). Misled probably by the tcim 
vKaTvifovirif .•md by the mention of the TlX'X, or 
fringe (Num. xv. 38, KhSiapa baaclv9iP0V ^irl tA 
Kpdcrireha tup irrtpvylup. LXX.) in coiinexioii with 
them, Epiidiaiiius says that they wcie irAdrea cr^- 
pura irop<pvp<iSt like the Uoman hxtidarCy or the 
strij^ics on a Dalmatic {rh 84 aiipara r^s vop- 
tpvpas g>v\aKr'fipia eidOatrip oi iiKpifiap^POi pe- 
Topopdiiip, c. //iter, i. 33 ; Sixt. Sen. 1. c.). J1 , 
sjiys that these purple sfiipes were W'oin by the 
Pharisees with fringes, and lour iiomegraiiates, that 
no one might touch them, ainl hence he derives 
their iinine (llelaiid. Ant, ii. 9, 15). But that 
this is an error is cloaily shown liy Scaliger {Elenc/i. 
Tri/ioer. viii. p. 00, sq.).^ It is said that tlie Pha- 
risees wore them always, whereas the common 
jicople only used them at piaycrs, heeause they 
weic considered (o be even holier than the or 
golden plate, on the piiesPs tiaia (Ex. xxviii. 30) 
since that had the sa<*ied name once engraved, but 
ill eaeh of the 'r<‘pliillin the tetragiaimnaton rc- 
cuiTcd twenty-throe times (Gaipzov. Ajtp. Critic. 
190). 'Again the 13iarisees wore the 'Icp/iilla/i 
above the elbow', but tlie Saddncees on the jialrii 
of the hand (Goodwyn, I, c.). 'fhe moilem .lews 
only wear them at moiniiig prayera, and some- 
times at noon ( Leo of Modena, t. a,). 

In our Lord’s time they were worn by nil .lews, 
ex«*j)t the Kaiaites, women, and slines. Boys, 
w'heii (at the age of thirteen years and a day) they 
liecaime JIIVD (sons of the commandments), 
were Iwiiiiid to wear them (Baba Ik*i nc. fol. 22. 1. in 
Glossft), and therefore they may have been usihI even 
by our I.oid, as he mciely discountenanced their 
abuse. The suggestion W'as made by Scaliger (/. c.), 
and led to a somewhat idle controversy. Light foot 
(JJur. JLcbr. ad Matt, xxiii. 5) and Otho {/.cx. 
Rab. p. 650) agree with Scaliger, hut Carpzov 
(/. c.) and otlieis strongly deny it, from a belief 
that the entire use of phylacteries aro.se lioin an 
ciTor. 

The Karaites explained Dent. vi. 8, Ex. xiii. 9, 
&c. as a fgnraliec command to remember the law 
(Keland, Ant, p. 132), as is certainly the case in 
siiniliU' passages (Prov. id. 3, vi. 21, vii. 3; Cant, 
viii. 6,&c.). It seems clear to us that tlie scope of 
these injunctions favours the Kanute intci]ii elation, 
and in Ex. xiii. 9 the woiil is not n^Ot3lt3, but 
“a mpinoiTnl *' (<ierhAi(lus on licitt, vi, 8; 
Kdzaiflus on Rcrac/ioth, i. 209 ; Heidamis, de'Orig, 
KrroriSf viii. B. 6; Schditgen, ffor. llelrr. i. 199; 
Roscmmilllcr, ad loc. ; Ilengstenbcrg, Pent. i. 
458). Gonsidering too the nature of the pa.s.sages 
inscrilied on tlie phylacteries (by «o meatis the 
most impirtant in the Pentateuch — for the Fathcra 
are mistaken in saying that the Decalogue was used 
in this way, Jer. 1. o. ; Chrysost. 1. c. ; Theophyl. 
ad Matt, kziii. 5), and the fact that we have no 
trace whatever of their use before the exile (dining 
which time the Jews prolKibly leaivit the iiracticc 
of wearing them from the Babylonians), we have 
no doubt that tlie object of the precepts (Dent. vi. 
8 ; Ex. xii. 9) was to imjiress on the minds of the 
people the necessity of remembering the Law. But 
the figuintive language in which this duty was 
uiged upon them' was mistaken for a literal com- 
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mand. An additional a^^inst the litoral 

interpretation of the di jwtion is the daiijrorons abuse 
to which it was imintMliutely liable. Indeed such 
an observance would defeat the supposed intention 
of it, by substituting an out wal’d ceieinony for an 
inwai’d remembrance. We have a specimen of this 
ill the curious literalism of Kimchi’s Comment on I 
I’s. i. 2, Storting the objection that it is impossible | 
to meditate in (loirs law day and night, because of 
sh*ep, domestic can^s, &e., he answers that for the ful- 
filment of the text it is siilficient to wear Tephillin! 

In spite of these cnnsideratioiis, Justin {Dittl. c. 
Tryph. Chrysostom, Knthyniius,Tli<*ophyIact, 
and iiuiny modems (Baiimgarteii, Coinin. i. 479 ; 
Winer, s. v. Phylact.) prefer the literal meaning. 
It rests therefore w itli them to account for the entire 
absence of all allusion to phylactories in the 0. T. 
The passages iii 1‘roverhs ( r. supra) contain no such 
reference, and in Kz. xxiv. 17 ‘HKQ means not a 
Phylactery (as Jarchi says), hut a tin ban. 
[Crowns.] (Ccsen. 'ntes. p. lo80.) 

The Habbis liave many rules about their use. 
’fhey were not worn on Sabbaths or otlier ssicied 
days, because, those days were themselves a sign or 
pledge (n*1K\ and lequircd no fiiither memorial 
(Zohar, fol. ’idb ; lielaiid, /. r.). They must 1m* lead 
standing in the moriiing (when blue can be dis- j 
tiiiguish»*d from green), but in the evening (at sun- 
set) they might be read sitting. In times of pin-se- 
euiion a lod thread was worn instead (Munsti*r, tie 
pracc, affirm. ; comp. Josh. ii. 18). Both hands 
were to lie used, if iiossible, in writing them. The 
leather must have no hole in it. A single blot did 
not signify if an uneducated boy could reailthe woiil. 
At the top of the jiarchmciit no niora room must be 

left than would suffice for the letter^, but at the 
bottom there might be room even for p or *1. A 
man, when wearing the Trphillin^ must not approach 
within four cuhits of a cemetery (Sixt. Scncnsis, 1. c,). 
He who has a taste for fu itlier fiivolities (which 
yet are dcejdy interesting as illustrative of apiiestly 
siqierstition) may find them in I.iglitfoot (//or. 
fleh. ad loc.), Schbttgen, Otho ( f.cj\ Rah. s. r.), 
and in the Mishna— especially in the troatisc callcil 
Rash Ffitshan ih. 

The Itobbis even declai’od that flod wore them, 
arguing from Is. Ixii. 8 ; Deut. x.v\iri. 2 . Is. xlix. 
IG. Perhaps tliis was a pious fraud to ineuleate 
their use ; or it may liave had some mystic mean- 
ing (Zohar, pt. ii. fol. 2; Carpzov. c.). 

Josephus gives their general .signifii’ance (An^. iv. 
8, §Ki. &s ir€pifi\t7rrhv Tcurrax^Bsy rb vtpl 
aOroits irp60vpov rov OcoG). They were supjKised 
to save from the de\ ii ('fai’g. ad Cant. viii. 3) and 
from sin (Hottinger, Jnr. Hebr. Ley, xx. p. 29), 
and they were used for oaths ; but the Rabbis dis- 
approved tlic application of them to charm wounds, 
or lull children to sleep (Id. Leg. 253; Maimon. 
de Idol, ii.). He who wore them was supposed to 
prolong his days (Is. .xxxviii. 10), but who did 
not, wa.s doopieit to perdition, since he thereby broke 
eight afHimative precepts (Maimon. Tephil, iv. 26), 

On the analogous practice alluded to in Kev. xiii. 
16, xiv. 1, see Forehead. 

Besides the authoi's already quoted (Sixt. Senensis, | 
Reland, Otho, Lightfoot, Schottgen, Carpzov, Hot- 
tinger, floixlwyn, Rosenmiiller, &c.), sec the fol- 
lowing, to whom they refer : Maitnonidcs, Tephillin ; 
W.agenseil in Sota, cap. ii. 397*418; Surenhusius, 
Mishna ad Tract, Beracoth, pp. 8, 9; Beck, dc 
Jvdaeorum Hyai/wntis precativist and de usu Thy^ | 
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(1079); Basnage, ffist, dcs Jitifs, v. xii. 12 
8<^.; Bmunius, de Vest, Sacerd, p. 7 sq.; Buxtorf, 
Jud. p. 170 sq.; Ugolini, Tbes. tom. x.xi,; 
(in iisn phylacl. There is in tliis latter work much 
further iiifonnation, but we have inserted all that 
seemwi interesting. [F. W. F.] 

FULLEB (Dn^, fiom DiS, treads Gesen. p. 
657 ; yya<f>€6s; fnllo). The trade of the fullers, 
so far as it is meiitioneil in Scripture, appears to 
have consistoil chieOy in cleansing garments and 
whitening them. The use of white garments, and 
also the feeling respecting their use for festal and 
religious purposes, may !>« gathered fiom the fol- 
lowing passages: — Keel. ix. 8; Dan. vii. it; Is. 
Ixiv. 6; Zoch. iii. 3, 5; 2 Sam. vi. 14; 1 (3ir. 
XV'. 27; Mark ix. 3; Rev. iv. 4, vi. 11, v'ii. 9; 
Mishna, Taanith, iv. 8 ; si*e also Stat. *SV/» i. 2, 
237 ; Ovid. Fast, i. 70; ('laudiaii, tic Land, Stil. 
iii. 289. This branch of the trade was p(>ib:i])S ex- 
ercised by other iversons than those who carded the 
wool and smootlunl the cloth when wov'cn (Mishna, 
Jlavn kaouiy i. x. 10). In applying the inaiks 
used to distinguish cloths sent to bo cleansed, fulloi-s 
were tiesired to be caiefiil to avoid the mixtiiies 
forbidden by the Law (Lev. xiv. 19 ; Dcut.xxii. 11 ; 
Misbiiu, Massrc, Cdaini. ix, 10). 

The process of fulling or cleansing cloth, so far 
as it may be gathered from the praclice of other 
nations, cniisisteil in ti ending or stamping on the 
ganneuLs with the feet or with bats in tubs of 
water, in which some alkaline substance answering 
the purpose of soap had been dissolved (Gesen, 
Thes, 1261, ; B<*ckmaiin, /fist, of inrenthm, 

ii. 94, 95, Bohn), The snlvstanees used for this 
pui'pose which arc mentioned in Sciiptuie arc "1113, 
nitre, virpovt vitrum (Ci 0 s(*n. p. 9.*>() ; Prov. xxv. 
20; Jer. li. 22), and Jl'lS, soap, rroia, /lerha 
fnllouHnif herlxi borit/i (Gesen, p. 211) ; Mai. lii. 2). 
Nitic is found in Egvpt and in Syiia, ami vegetable 
alkali was also obtained t-liere from tlie a.sbcs of 
certain plants, pi obably Salsola kali (Gesen. 246; 
l*lin. xxxi. 10, 46; Ilassclquist, 275; Biirck- 
hardt, Syriat 214). The juice also of some sapo- 
naceous plant, perhaps Gypsaphila strutUium, or 
Faponaria officinali% was sometimes inivisl with 
the water for the like purpose, and may thus be 
reganled as representing the soap of JSrriptuic, 
Other substances also arc mentioned as being em- 
ployed in cleansing, which, together with alkali, 
.seem to identify the Jewish with the Roman pro- 
cess, a.s urine and chalk, creta ciniolia, and bean- 
water, I. e. bean-meal mixed with w'ater (Mishna, 
Shabb, ix. 5; Niddah^ ix. 6). Urine, both of men 
and of auiinals, was regularly collected at Rome 
for cleansing cloths (Piiii. xxxviii. 6, 8; Athcn. 
xi. p. 484; Mart. ix. 93; Plautus, Asin. y, 2, 
57), and it seems not improbable that ito u.se in 
the fullers* trade at Jerusalem may have suggested 
the AXiarse taunt of Rabshakeh,. during his intci-viow 
with the deputies of Ilezekiah in the highway of 
the Fullers’ Field (2 K. xviii. 27), but Schoettgen 
thinks it doubtful whether the Jews made use of it 
in fulling [Antiq.fulL §9), The pi-ocess of whiten- 
ing garments was performed by rubbing into them 
chalk or earth of some kind. Creto Cimolia (Cimo- 
lite) w'fis probably the earth most frequently used. 
The whitest sort of eaiiii for this purpose is a white 
potter’.s clay or marl, with which the poor at Rome 
rubbed their clothes on festival days to make them 
apfioar brigliter (Plin. xxxi. 10, §118, xxxv. 
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17). Sulphur, which was umhI at Home tor dis-i baker's oven, which is ilescribed under Brhai), 


chiU'giug positive colour, was abundant in some 
l>arts of Palestine, but tlune is no evidence to show 
tliat it was used in the fidleis’ ti-ade. 



♦ Kj'yptiiifi Fuller ( 

Tlie tmjlc of the full(M“s, as caiisiiig oflensive 
STiiells, and also as rctiuiring sjjace for drying 
clothes, aj»pcni*s to have lH*eii carried on at Jeru- 
salLMii outside the city, and from them a held, a 
inonninent, and also a sjaing (ICn-rogel), to ha\e 
derived tlieir names (Beckmann, fUst. of fnv. ii. 
9'J, lOd, Bohn ; Pivt.'of Aniiq. ail. Kl’LLO ; Winer, 
s. V. W(ilf:rr ; Wilkinson, abridgm. ii.'lod, Saal- 
schutz, i. d, 14, I1‘J, ii. 14, (I ; Schoettgen, AntPj, 
fullonitw). [Handicrakt.J [H. W. P.] 

FULLKlfS FruriD, THE (Dab nYC'; 

h,ypos Tov 7i'o4>€«y, or KVa<pf(as\ *f{fer fttliotiis), 
a spot near .Jerusalem (‘J K. xxiii. 17; Is. xxwi. 
‘J, vil. 8) so close to the walls that a pci son sjieak- 
ing from there could be heard on tliem (2 K. xviii. 
17, 2(J). It is only incidentally mentioned in 
these passages, as giving its iimne to a ** highway “ 
— an enihankeil n»ud, Clcseii. 7Vrc's. 957 6), 
“ in” (2) or “on” A. V. ‘*in”j, which high- 
way was the “coniluit of the upper pool." The 
** end " (nyp) of tlie conduit, wlKatcver th.'it was, 
iij)i)ears to have la-cn close bi the roiid (Is. vii, Ii). 
Olio report of the fullers of Jerusalem woubl .seem 
to have been beloxv the city on the south-east 
side. [K.v-iiOdF.r..] But Kabshakeli and his “ gi-eat 
host” can hardly have a]ipioached in thatdii'ection. 
'fliey must have come fiom the north — tlie only 
acvoshible side for any body of jiooplc— as is cer- 
tainly indicated by the route tracwl in Is. x. 28-32 
[(JiHBAli]; ainl the Fuller’s Field xvaN thcrefoie, 
to judge from this circumstance, on the table-land 
on the northorn side of the city. The “ jiool ” and 
the “ conduit” would he sutlieient reasems for the 
presence of the fullers. But on the other hand, 
itabshakeh and his (ximpanions in.^y liavc left the 
aitny and .advanced along tlie east .side of Mount 
Moiiah to Kii-rogel, to a convenient place under 
the temple walls for speaking. 

Ill considcniig the n.aturc of this spot, it should 
he home ill mind that Sndeh, “ field,” is {fterm 
almost invariably confined to cultivated amble- 
land, a.s op])osc'd to unreclaimed giound. [jBriif- 
sai.km.J [«.] 

FUNERALS. [Buuiai..] 
furlong. [MEASfura.] 

FURNACE. Various kinds of furnaces are 
noticed in the Bible. (1.) is so translated in 
the A. V. ill fJen. xv. 17 ; I.s. xxxi. 9; Neb. iii. 
llf xii. 38. (Generally the woiti applies to thej 

J 


and there is little doubt that the ** tower of the 
furnaces” in Neh. should Isi rendered “tower of 
the ovens.” In (Jen. xv. and Is. xxxi. it is used in 
a more general sense. (2.) |65^23j 
II smelting or calcining furnace ((len. 
xix. 28; Kx. ix. 8," 10, xix. 18), 
especially a lime-kiln, the use of 
which was evidently well known to 
the Hebrews (Is. xxxiii. 12; Am. 
ii. 1). (3.) a refining fiii-nnce 
(Prov. xvii. 3, xxvii. 21; Ez. xxii. 
18 tK), metaphorically applied to a 
.state of trial (Dent. iv. 20; 1 K. 
\iii. .'>1 ; Is. xlviii. 10; Jor. xi. 4). 
The fbi-m of it was pixihably similar 
to the one used in Egypt, which is 
ligureii bdow. (4.) a large 

fuinacc built like a brick-kiln, with 
an oi>eiiing at fhe top to cast in the materials 
(Dan. 111. 22, 23), mul a door at the ground hy 
which the metal might be extracted (v. 2(5), The 
Uomaii fornax, as reprcscnteil in Diet, of Ant, p. 
.54G, givc.s an iilea of the Persian Attun. The 
Pcrsiiuis weie in the habit of using the furnace 



Pumnec.-^An Pgypti.in bltming tli* Are for molting gold. 
(W’llkinnon ) 


as a meaiis of infiicfing c.apital punishment (Dan. 
f. c. ; Jer. xxix, 22 ; 2 Mace. vii. !) ; Hos, vii. 7). 
A |KU'alIel ca.se is mentioned by (J'haidiu ( lo/^age 
ai PersCf iv. 270), two ovens having been kept 
re.'idy heated for a whole month tt> tbroxv in any 
coni-dealem wlio raiswl the price of 'com. (5.) 
The potter’s furnace (Ecclus. xxvii. 5 ; xxxviii. 30), 
which resembles a chimney in shape, and W'as about 
five or six feet high, as represented behiw. (0.) The 
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blacksinitli’s furnace (Kcclus. xxxviii. 28). TheUreek 
KdfAivoSt which is applied to the two latter, also de- 
scribes the calcining funi.nce fXen. Vectitj. iv. 49). 
It is metaphorically used in the N. T. in this sense 
(IJev. i. If), ix. 2), and in Matt. xiii. 42, with an 
e^JM*cml rufeicnce to D;tn. lii. 0. [W. L. B.] 
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son of Ebcil, aided the Shechemites in their 
rvlMillion against Abimeleeh (Jndg. ix. ; Joseph. 
Ant. V. 7, §§.‘h 4). He does not seem to have 
been u native of Shcchcm, nor spficially interebted 
in the revolution, but rather one of a class of 
(jondolticri, who at such a period of anarchy would 
be willing to sell their services to tlie highest 
bidder. Josephus ciUls him rls r&y apj(6vrtaVf 
a tei-m which scuicely designates any special otHcc, 
ns in the case of Zebul {rav '^iKifiirwv 
Joseph, /. 0 .) : more probably it hits roference to 
the headship of his family (Judg. ix. 20; Joseph. 

/. c.)f and the command of a b^wly of men-at-arms, 
who seem to have betui permanently attached to 
his SCI vice (cruv dirKlrais xal crtryycycVi, Joseph.). 
His appeal to ante-Israelitiish traditions (Judg. ix. 
28), together with the le-establish incut of idolatry 
at Shechem, shows tlint the movement in which he 
t»)ok part was a icactionary one, and proceeded upon 
tlie principle of a combination of the alxirigines 
with the idolatrous Israelih's against the iconoclastic 
family of (.iidi^ni as ropresenfed by Abimeleeh. 
The ambitious de.slgiis of (Jaal, who .seems to have 
aspired to the supreme rominand, awakened the 
jealou.sy of Zebul, who lecalled Abimeleeh, and 
procured the expulsion of (liuil IVom the city upon 
a charge of cowardice. L'f. 

GA'ASH = eaithquako ; Tads, once Ta- 
XodS ; Oaas). On the north .side of “ the hill of 
<iaat-h” (accuiately “Mount G.’* hi the 

district of “Mount Kphraini,’* was Timiiath-scTach, 
or 'rimnath-c’hercs, the city which at hi.s reipiest 
w s given by the nation to Joshua; wheie he resided, 
suid wheiu at last he was buried (Josh. xxiv. 30 ; 
Judg. ii. 9; comp. Jo.sh. xiv. 40, 5U). We only 
hear of it apiiii incidentally as the native place of 
one of Ehivid’s guard, “ lliddai, or Hurai, ot the 
biooks (the torrent - buds or wadys, of 

Gaiusli” — the “toiTent.sof the earthquake” (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 30 ; 1 Chr. xi. 32). liy Eusebius and Jerome 
the name is mentioned {Onom. “ Gaas”), but evi- 
dently witliout any knowledge of the place ; nor 
does it appear to have been recognized by any more 
modern traveller in Palestine. [<J.] 

GA'BA(y33 ; TafigidtTaifidKyrafia<6y\ Gabce, 
Gaboftf Geha). The same name a.s Gkua, hut with 
till' vowel sound made broiulcr, according to Hebrew 
cu.st<iii), because of its occurrence at the cud of a 
clause or sentence. It is found in the A. V. in Josh, 
xviii. 24; E/.r. ii. 2G ; Nch. vii. 30: but in the 
Hebiew also iu 2 Sam. v. 23 ; 2 K. xxiii. 8 ; Nch, 
xi. 31. [GAlJDhS.] 

GAB'AEL (rajSa^X, LXX. ; Tafio^A, Cod. 
Alex.; Vet. Lat. [Tob. i, 1]; Vulg. Ga- 

behts, 1. All ancestor of Tobit (Tob. i. 1). 

2. A poor Jew (Tob. i. 17, Vulg.) of “ Rages in 
Media,” to whom Tobias lent {snh chii'ographo dedit, 
Vulg.) ten talents of silver, which Gabael aftei- 
wnrds faithfully rostored to Tobias in the time of 
Tobit’s distress (Tob. i. 14, iv. 1, 20, v. C, ix., 
X. 2). [Gaurias.] [B. F. W.] 

GAB'ATHA {Ihujatha), Esth. xii. 1. [Bus- 

TllAN.^ • 


GAB'BAl (^33 ; ; Gebbai)^ appai’ently 

the head of an imporUuit family of Bciijainiii resi- 
dent at Jerusalem (Nell. xi. 8). 

GAB'BATHA {Tafifiaed; Gabbatha.) The 
Hebrew or Chaldee ajqiellation of a place also called 
“Pavement”, (XifldcTTpwToi/), where the judgment- 
seat or bema (firjfia) was planted, from his place on 
which Pilate deliveml our Loid to death (John 
xix. 13). The name, and the incident whicli leads 
to the mention of the name, occur nowhere but in 
this passage of St. John. The place was outside 
the praetorium (A. V. judgiiieiit-hall), for Pilate 
brought Jesus forth from thence to it. 

It is suggested by Lightfoot (^Excra. on St. John, 

I ad loc.) that the word is derived fi’om D3, a surface, 
in which case Gabbatha would be a mere tiaiishitioii 
of KiO^trrpuTOv. There was a room in ^he Temple 
in Vhich the Sanhedrin sate, and which was called 
Gazith, because it was paved with smooth and square 
flags (n'|3) ; and Lightfoot conjectures that Pilule 
may on this occasion have ilelnered liis Jiidgnifiit 
in that room. But this is not eoiisistciit with the 
piactu'c of St. John, who, m other instances, gives 
the Hebrew name as that prop<M*ly bidonging to the 
place, not ns a meie translation of a Gieck one. 
Besides, Pilate evidently spoke fiom the beina — tin; 
regular seat of justice — and this in an impoitant 
place like Jeiiisalcm would be iu a lixed spot, lie- 
sides, the Praetoiium, a Roman ivsideucu with the 
idolatrous emblems, could not luivu been within the 
Temjdo. The word is more probably CJialdce, 
3<n33, from an ancient root sigiiifyiug height or 
roundn«*ss — the root of the Hebrew woid Gibeah, 
which is the common term in the 0. T. for a bfiltl 
rounded hill, nr elevation of iiiodeiate height. In 
this ease Gabbatha designated the elevated Jienm; 
lUid the “ jiavemeiit” was possibly some mosaic oi 
tessellated work, either forming the hema itself, oi 
the flooring of the court immediately lomid it— 
{icrhnps some such work ns that which we are told 
by Suetonius {Caesar, 40) Julius Caesar was ac- 
customed to carry with him on his expeditions, in 
Older to give the Bema or Tiibiinal its necessaiy 
couTcntioiial elev^ation. [G.J 

GAB'DES (raj3/3^j, both MSS, ; Guhea), 
I Esd. V. 20. [Gaiia.] 

GA'BRI AS {Tafiplas, LXX. ^Vafip^t, Cod. F. A. ; 
i. e. nnni, the mtin of J elm ah), accoiUmg to the 
present text of the LXX. the biuthei of Gabael, the 
creditor of Tobit (Tob. i. 14), though in another 
place (Tob. iv. 20, ry toC T^pla ; cf. Frilzsche, 
ad loc.) he is described as his father. I'he readings 
throughout are very uncei tain, and in the versions 
the names arc strangely confused. Jt is an obvious 
correction to suppose that Ta$a^Ktp 

Vappia should be read iu i. 14, as is in tact 
bugg^itid liv Cod. F, A., TafiiiXtp . . . aS. 
raPpfl. The misundci-standing of Tfp (cf. 

Tob. i. 10, 10, &c.) naturally oaiasioned the omis- 
sion of the article. The oM Latin has, Gahelo frntri 
irteofiiio Oabahel; and so also iv. 20. [B. F. VV.] 

GA'BRIEL 6«n33, “ man of God ;” Ta- 
LXX. and N. T. j. The word, which is not 
in itself distinctive, but roeiely a description of tlie 
angelic otricc, is iLsed as a proper name or title, in 
Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21, and in Luke i. 19, 26. (It is 
also added in the Toi'gums as n gloss on some other 
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passages of the 0. T.) In the oi^iuaiy traditions, 
Jewish and Chiistian, Gnbiiel is spoken of as one 
of the archangels. In Sciipturc, he is set foiih 
only as the reju'csentative of the angelic nature, not 
in its dignity or power of coutcnding against evil 
[Miciiakl], but in its minisiiation of cuinfort and 
symi^ithy to man. Thus his mission to Daniel is 
to interpret. in plain words the vision of the ram 
and the hu-goat, and to comfoi-t him after his prayer 
with the piopheoy of tlie “seventy weeks.” And 
so in the New Testament he is the herald of good 
tidings, declazing as he docs the coming of the pre- 
dicted Messiah and of his foixTimner. His pro- 
minent cJiaractcr, theiefore, is that of a “ fellow- 
sei vant” of the saints on earth ; and there is a cor- 
responding simplicity, and absence of all tcri'or and 
mystery, in his rommuuications to men. [A. B.] 
GAD (13 ; rd5 ; Joseph. rdSas; Gad)y Jacob’s 
seventh son, the first-born of Zilpah, Leah’s maid, 
and whole-brother to Asher (Gen. xxx. 11-13; xlvi. 
10, 18). (f«) The iKissage in wdiich the bestowal of 

the name of Gad i'> preserved — like the others, an 
ewlamatioii on liis hiith — is nioie than usually «l)- 
scuie : “ And Loah said, ‘ In foitunc ’ (betjadj 133 ), 
an<l she called his name Gad” (Gen. xxx. 11). Such 
is supjiosccl to be the meaning of the rild text of the 
passage (the (*ctib) ; so it stooil at the time of the 
LXX., who render the key-word by ip rvxy ; iii 
which they are followed by Jeiomc in the Vulgate, 
fclir.iUr,'^ But in the marginal emendations of the 
Masorcls (the Juri) the woixl is given 13 
“Gad comes.” Tliis construction is adopted by 
the aiieieiit versions of Oiikclos, Aiiuila (i)A0€i' ri 
([wins), and Symmachus (^A0cv r<£8). (6) In the 
blessing of Jae()b, however, w<* find the name 
jiKiyed upon in a difleient manner: “Gad” is 
here taken as moaning a piratical band or troop (the 
term constantly used for which is gcdwidy 1313 ), 
and the allusion — tlie turns of whicli it is impossible 
adcipiatcly to convey in ICnglish — would seem to be 
to the iriogular life of pieilatory W'aifare which 
should he puisuoil hy the tribe nftiM' their settlement 
oil the bouleis of the IVomiswl I, and. “ Gad, a pliiii- 
ilering trooj) (gcdAd) shall plunder him 
enu), but he will plunder at their heels” 

(Gen. xlix. 19).'’ (c) The force here lent to the 

name has been by some piu-tiully transfeiTcd to the 
iKivrative of Gen. xxx., e. if, tlie t^amaritan Vci-sion, 
the Veiieto-Greek,:uul our own A. V. — “ a tioop(of 
children) cometh.” Jiut it must not be overlooked 
that the woni jr/erfflt/ — by which it is here sought 
to interpret the (fad of Gen. xxx. 11 — pos'scsswl its 
own special signification of tuibuleiice and fierce- 
ness, which nitikes it hardly applicable to children 
in the sense of a number or crowd, the image 
sus^Gsted by the A. V. Exactly as the turns of 
Jacob’s language ajiply to the characteristics of the 
tribe, it does not appear that there is any coiinexiou 
htjtween his allusions and those in the exclamation 
of Le.'ih. The key to the latter is probably lost, 
'i'o suppose that Leah was invoking some ancient 
divinity, the god Foi'tuiie, who is coiijecturc<l to be 
once alluded to— and once only — in the later pirt 
of the hook of Isaiah, under the title of Qad (Is. 

tivKipj” Gesenius, “dem 
Gltick ”), is suraly a pool* explanation. 

• In his Qttaeat. in Oencaim^ Jerome has in fortunn, 
Josephus [MU. i. 19, §8) gives it still a different 
turn — rvxaun—fortuUna, 

^ Jerome {Da Benedict. Jacobi) interprets this of 
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Of the childhood and life of the individual Gad 
nothing is preseivcd. 'At the time of the descent 
into Egypt seven sons m*e ascribed to him, remark- 
able fi-om the tact that a majority of their names 
have plural teunioations, as if those of families 
rather than prsoiis (Gen. xlvi. Ifi). The list, 
with a slight variation, is again given on the occa- 
sion of the census in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. 
xxvi. 15-18). [ApjOD; Ezuon; Ozni.] The 
position of Gad during the march to the Promised 
Land was on the south side of the Tabenipcle 
(Num. ii. 14). The leader of the tribe at the time 
of the start from Sinai was Eliasaph son of lieuel 
or Deuel (ii. 14, x. 20). Gad is regularly named 
in the various cimmcratious of the tribes through 
the wanderings — at the despatching of the spies 
(xiii. 15) — the numliering in the plains of Moab 
(xxvi. 3, 15) ; but the only inference we can draw 
IS .an indication of a commencing alliance with the 
ti ibe which was subseipiciitly to be his next neigh- 
iMmr. Uc has leil the mure closely i elated tribe of 
Asher, to take up his position next to ileuben. 
These two tubes also jaeseiTe a near equality in 
their numbers, not siilleiiiig fiom the fluctuations 
which weic ciidni'ed by the others. At the tiist 
omsiis Gad ha<l 45,C50, and Heciben 4tJ,.')<)0; at 
tho last. Gad had 40,500, and Ileuben 43,3.30. 
This alliance was doubtless induced by the simi- 
larity of their pursuits.* Of all the sous of J.-icob 
these two tribes alone returned to the land wliicli 
their foiefathcrs had lell five hundred ycara beloic, 
with their occupations unchanged. “ 'I’he tiade of 
thy .slaves hath been about cattle from our youtli 
even till now ” — “ we aie shepherds, both we and 
our fathers ” (Gen. xlvi. 34, xlvii. 4) — such wsls the 
account which the Patriarchs gave of themselves to 
Pharaoh, 'fhe civilisation and the persecutions of 
Egypt had workiMl a change in the habits of most ol 
the tiilies, but ileuben and Gad mnaiiied i’aithful to 
the {Kittoral purauits of Abiaiiam, h.nae, and Jacob; 
and at the halt cm the east^of Joidtui we find lliem 
coming i’orw.nrd to Moses w’ith the rUju'c’sentatiuii 
tliat they “have cattle” — “a great multitude ot 
cattle,” and the Iniul where they now aie is a “ plaee 
for cattle.” What should they do in the close pie- 
ciiict.s of the coiintiy went of Jordan willi all their 
flwks and heids'/ Wheicfoie let this land, they 
pray, be given them for a jmssession, and let them 
not be brought over Joiilan (Xurn. xxxii. 1-.5). 
They did not, however, attempt to evade taking 
their proper sli.ue of the diliiciilties of subduing 
the land of Canaan, and aller that task had been 
effected, and the apport ionineiit amongst the nine 
and a half tribes completed “ at the doorway of the 
tabernacle of the (xmgirgation in Shiloh, bcfoie 
.Jehovah,” they were dismissed hy Joshua “ to 
their tents,” to their “ wives, their litilc ones, and 
their cuttle,” which they had lelt behind them in 
GiMad. To their tents they went — to the daiigejs 
and delights of the ti’ce Bedouin life in which tliey 
had clecteil to icmaiii, and in which — a few pnrti.ii 
glimpses excepted — the later history allows them 
to remain hidden from view. 

The country all(»tted to Gad appears, speaking 
ixiughly, to have lain ohiefly about the centio of 
the land east of .Jordan. 'J'he south of that district 
— fiom the .Anion ( Wadi/ Mojeh)^ about half way 

the revenge taken by the warriors of the tribe on 
their return from the conquest of Western Palestine, 
for the incursions of the desert tribes (luring their 
abseiico. 
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down the Dead Sfa, to Hcbhbon, ihmjIv due east of 
Jeruiialem w.is oct;iipied by KeutK'u» uiid at or atioui 
Heshbou the possessions of Gad commenced. They 
embinixHl half (Jih*ad, as the oldest rwjord specially 
states (Deut. iii. 12), or half the land of the children 
of Ammon (Josh. xiii. 25), probably the mountainous 
distiict which is intcrsccbsl by the torrent Jabbolc 
— if the Wady H-Arka Ije the Jabbok - including, as 
Its most northern town, the ancient s:mctuary of 
Mahaiiaim. On the East the furthest landmark 
given is ** Arocr, that faces h'abbah,** the present 
Amnian (Jodi. xiii. 25). West was the Jordan 
(27). The ten’itory thus consisted of two compara- 
tively separate and independent parts — (1.) The 
high laud, on the genei-ol level of the counti'y east 
of Jonlan ; and (2.) the sunk valley of the Jordan 
itself — the former stopping short at the Jablmk; 
the latter occupying tlie whole of the great valley 
on the wLst side of the river, and extending up to 
the very sea of Ciuncreth, or Gennesarct, it*elf. 

Of tlie structure and character of the hmd which 
thiw belongral to the tribe — “the land of Gad 
and Gilead”— we have only vague information. 
Ki*om the western part of Palestine its aspect is 
that of a wall of purple mountain, with a 
singularly horizontal outline; here and then* the 
surface is seamed by the mvines, through whi<*h 
the torrents find tlu‘ir way to the Jordan, but this 
does not much nlVect the vcitieal wall-like look of 
the range. But on a nenier approach in the Jonlnn 
valley, the horizontal outline becomes broken, and 
when the summits are attained a new scene is said 
l« bui-st on the view.' “ A wide table-land appears, 
tosseil about in wild coufusiun of undulating downs, 
clothed with rich grass throughout ; "in the southern 
parts tus's aie thinly mattered here and there, 
aged trees coveied with lichen, as if the relics of a 
piimeval forest long since cleared away ; the noilh- 
eni parts still abound in mnguitieeni woods of 
sK'ainoic, beech, terebinth, ilex, and enormous lig- 
tiech. Th(*.'e downs aiy bitikon by thre<* deep de- 
nies, through which the thr«‘e rivers of the Yarmukf 
the Jabbok, and the Arnon fill into the valley of 
the Joiilciii and the Ibwl Sea. On the east they 
melt away into the vast red plain, which by a 
gradual descent joins the level of the plain of the 
llauiAn, and of the Assyrian desert” (Stanley, 
S. <Jr P. 520 ). A very picturesque country — not 
the “ ilat op*n downs of smooth and even turf” of 
the country round lleshbon (Irby, 142), the sheep- 
walks of Ueubeu and of the Moabites — ^but “ most 
beautifully varied with hanging woods, mostly of 
the vallonia oak, laurestiniis, cellar, arbutus, arbu- 
tus aiidracUne, &c. At times the country had all 
the appearance of a noble pu*k” (147,), “graceful 
liills, rich vales, luxuriant herbage ” (Poi ter, Handb. 
510). [Gilkad]. 

Such was the teiritory allotted to the Gadites ; 
but there is no iloubt that they soon extended them- 
selves beyond these limits. The oiHcial racords of 
the reign of Jot ham of Judah (1 Chr. v. II, 16) 
show them in haie bi-en at that time I'stablished 
over the whole of Gilead, and in possession of 
BiUtlian as far as Salcah — the modem SulMuid, a 
town at the eastern extn'njity of the noble plain of 
the Ifaw'dn — ^and very tar both to the north and 
the east of the bolder given them originally, while the 
Mauassites wera pushed still fui’ther noithwaids to 
Mount Heraion (I Chr. v. 25). They soon became 
identified with Gilead — that name so memorable in 
the earliest history of the nation ; and in many of 
the earlier reconls it supei-seiles the name of Gad, 
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as we iinve already remarked it did that uf Bashan. 
In tlie song of DelMiiah “ Gilead” is said to liave 
“abode beyond Jordan” (Judg. v. 17). Jephtliah 
appears to have been a Oadite, a native of Mizpeh 
(Judg. xi. 34 ; comp. 31, and Josh. xiii. 26), and 
yet he is always designated “ the Gileadite ; ” and 
so also with Baiziiloi of Mahunaim'’(2 Sam. xvii. 
27 ; Ezr. ii. 01 ; comp. Josh. xiii. 26). 

The character of thetiibe is throughout strongly 
marked — hcrccaiid warlike— “ strong men of might, 
men of war for the battle, that couhl handle sinolil 
and buckler, their faces the faces of lions, and like 
roes upon the mountains for swiftness.” Sucli is 
the graphic description given uf tliose eleven he- 
roes of %id — “ the least of them more than equal 
to a hundi'ed, and the greate.st to a thousand” — 
who joined their fortunes to Ihivid at the time uf 
his greatest discredit and embarrassment (1 Chr. 
xii. 8), undcteiTcd by the natmal difiiculties ol' 
“ flood and field ” which stood in their way. Sui - 
rounded, as they were, by Ammonites, Midianites, 
Hagaiitcs, “Children of the East,” and all the 
other countless tribes, animated by a common hos- 
tility to the strangers whose coming had dispos- 
sessed them of their fairest distrieJs, the waiiike 
propensities of the tribe must have had many 
o])i)ortuniti(‘s of exercise. Gne of its great engage- 
ments is related in 1 Chr. v. 19-22. lleie their 
opponents w'eie the waiulenng Ishmaelite tribes of 
Jetur, Nephish, and Noilab (eomp. (len. xxv. 15), 
nomad people, possessed of an cnoiinoiis Tvcalth in 
citmels, sheep, and asses, to this day the character- 
istic possessions of their Bedouin successors. This 
immense booty came into the hands of the con- 
querors, w ho seem to have entered with it on the 
former miwle of life of their victims: probably 
pushed their way fiiither into the eastein wildei- 
ne^s ill the “ steads ” of these Ilagariti's, Another 
of these encounters is I'ontained in the history of 
Jcphthnh, hilt this latti*r story develops elements of 
:i difirreiit nature and a higher order than the mere 
fierceness nocessary to repel the attacks of the jilun- 
dcrcra of the desert. In the behaviour of Jephthah 
throughout that affecting history, there are traces of 
a spirit which we may almo.st call cliivaleiesque, 
the high tone taken with the Eldeis of Gilcail, the 
noble but fruitless expost ukition with the king of 
Ammon befme the attack, the hasty vow, the over- 
Avhelmiiig grief, and yet the persistent dei'otion of 
purpose, surely in all these there are marks of u 
gieat nobility of character, which must have been 
moi'e or less chaiacteristic of tlie Gadites in geiieial. 
If to this we add the loyalty, the generosity and the 
delicacy of Barzillai (2 ^sani. xix. 52-39) wc obtain 
a very high idea of the tribe at whose head were 
such men as these. Kor must we, while enu- 
merating the worthies of Gad, forget that in all pio- 
bability Elijah theTishbite, “ who was of the iiiha- 
; bitants of Gilead,*’ was one of them, 
i But while exhibiting these high personal qualities 
I Gail appi*ai's to have been wanting in the |)Owers 
nccessai y to enable him to take any active or le<ad- 
ing ])avt in the confederacy of the nation. The 
wuniors, who rendered such assistance to David, 
might, when Islibosheth s(‘t up his coui*t at Maha- 
naiin as king of Isi'ael, have done much towaids 
afiiiining his rights. Dad Abner made choice of 
Shcchem or Shiloh instead of Mahanaim — the quick, 
explosive Ephiaim instead of the unready Gad — 
who can doubt that the troubles of David's reign 
woiilii have been immensely incrcaAcd, perhaps the 
j eiitablihlimeiit of the iioitherii kingdom ante4aicd 
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by iioarly a century? IXivid’s prc;.i.*iu;c at the same 
city during his flight from Abssilom jmslticeii no 
effect on the tribe, and tliey are not mentioned as 
having taken any pirt in the qinirrels between 
Kphiaiin an<l Judah. 

Out off as Gad was by position and circutnstiinces 
fiom its brethren on tlie west of .Jordan it still re> 
tninctl some connexion with them. We may infer 
that it was eonsidju-etl as belonging to the iiorthiTii 
kingdom — “ Know ye not,” says Aliab in Samaiia, 
“ know ye not that llamotli in (iilo.ad i.s GUI's, aiul 
we be still, and take it not out of the hand of the 
king of Syria?” (1 K. xxii. 3). The territory of 
Oiiil Wiis the battle-field on which fhe long and 
fierce struggles of Syna and Isiael wc^ fought 
out, and, tvs an agricultund ]iastoial cMiiitiy, it 
must liavo suffered severely in consequence (^2 K. 
XX. 33). 

(Isul wsvs etiiTicd into c.aptivify by Tiglath l*ile.ser 
(1 Ghr. V. 2G), and in the time of Jeromiali the 
cities of the tribe seem to have Iteeii inlvabiled by 
the Aunnoiiites. “ Hath lsr.ael no sons? liathheno 
lieir? why doth Ahdeham (*. e. Molocli) inherit 
(had, and his people dwidl in his citi«*s?” (Jer. 
xhx. 1). [G.] 

(JAD 03 , rd5; Gad), the aoer” (n?hn), 
or “ the king’s seer,” i. c. David’s — such .'ip{K:ai*s 
to have been his oflicial title (1 Chr. xxix. 21) ; 
2 Chr. xxix. 2 .j ; 2 Sam. xxiv. U ; 1 Chr. x\i. 9) — 
wjts a “prophet” (N'33), who aj?j)oai*s to have’ 
joined David when in “ the hold,” and at whose 
sulvice he quitted it for the forest of Haieth (1 Stim. 
xxii. .*)). Whether he leinaine.l with David dining 
Ills wanderings is not to be ascertained ; we do not 
again encounter him till late in the life of tiie king, 
wliuii he le-appears in eoniu‘xion with the punishment 
iidlicted for tlie uumhering of the jieople (2 Sam. 
wiv. 11-19; 1 Chr. wi. 9-19). Hut he wivs evi- 
dently attacheil to the royal cstahlishment at Jeru- 
salem, for lie wiote a book of the Acts of David 
(1 Chr. xxix. 29), and also assisted in settling the 
.'irrangemeiits for the musical service of the ** hou.se 
of God,” by which his name xvas handed down to 
times long after his own (2 Chr. xxix. 25). In the 
abruptness of his introduction Gad has lx>en com- 
pared with Elijah (Jerome, Qii. Hchr. on 1 S.'un. 
xxii. 5), with whom lie may liave been of the same 
^iibcy if his name can be taken as denoting bis {m- 
reiitage, but this is uiisiipporti*d by any evidence. 
Nor is there any n]q)arent ground for Exvald’s sug- 
gestion {Gvsch.xW, IIG) that he xvas of the selusil 
of Sjuiiuel. If this could he mjwle out, it would 
afford a natiuxil reason for liis joining l).avid. [Da- 
\ii), p. 405.] [G.J 

GAD'AliA, a strong city (.Joseph. Ant. xiii. 13, 
§3), situatwl near the river Hiciomax (Plhi. //. N. 
V. KJ), east of the Sea of Galilixj, over against 
Scythopolis and 'fibeiias (Euseb. Onom. s. v.), uiid 
sixteen lionuin miles distant fiom encli of tho:>c 
places {/tin. Anion, eil. Wess. pp. 19G, 198; lUb, 
Pent.), It stoinl on the top of a hill, at the foot 
of which, upon tlie banks of the llieruiiiax, thiee 
ii'iles distant, were warm spiings and baths chIIihI 
Vmatiia (Dwo/n. s. v. Aetham et Gudtira ; I fin. 
Ant, Martyr.). Josephus laills it the capital of 
Ponica; and Polybius says it was one of the most 
stiongly fortified cities in the country (.Joseph. 
B. J. iv. 7, §3; Polyb. v. 71). A large distiict 
was attached to it, called by Jo!>ephus ra8ap?rts 
iil. 10, §10); Stixibo also infonns iis th.it. 
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the waim healing springs were iv rp VaSaptSi, 
“ 111 tlic teiTitory of Gadaia” ( Geoy. xvi.). Gadara 
itself is net mentioned in the Bible, but it is evi- 
dently identiiMil with the “ Country of the Gad.!- 
rcties,” ra5afn}vci;i^(Muik 

V. 1 ; Luke viii. 20, 37). 

Of the site of Gaiiara, thus so clearly defined, 
there eamiot bo a doubt. On a partially isolated 
hill, . it the north-westeiii extremity of the moun- 
tains of Gilead, about sixteen inile^ from Tiberias, 
He the extensive and remaikable luins of Uin Keis. 
Throe miles northward, at the foot of the hill, is 
the deep bed of the Shcriat cUMimlhUr, the ancient 
llieiomav ; and here are still the wnim springs of 
Ain.atha. On the west is the JoixLin valley ; and 
on the south is Wady el-* Arab, running jiamllel to 
the jMsimlhftr. Dm Keis occupies the crest of the 
ridge between the two bitter wadysj and us this 
crest declines in elevation towards the east ivs well 
as the west, the situation is strong and comma'iding. 
The whole sp:ice occupied by the ruins is about two 
miles in cireiimferenee ; and there aie tiacc*s of 
fortifications all round, though now almost com- 
pletely prostrate. 

The first histoi ical notice of Gadara is its capture, 
along with Pella and other cities, by Aiitioi'hiis the 
Great, m the year u.o. 218 (Josuph. Ant. xii. 3, 
§3). About twenty yeai*s afterw.irds it was t.akcn 
from the Sjiians by Alex. Jaimaous, after a siege 
often mouths (Anf. xiii, 13, §3; B. J. i, 4, §2). 
'The Jews retainetl possession of it for some time; 
but the ])lace having Ix'en destioyed dining their 
civil wars, it w.^s lebiiilt by Ponipey to gratify liis 
frcoduiau Demefrius, wlio was a Gadareno (7>*. J. i. 
7» §7). When Gabinius, the proconsul of Syiia, 
changed the governimait of Judaea, by dividing the 
country into five disti lets, and placing each under 
the authority of a council, Gadam was made the 
capital of one of these districts {B, •/. i. 8, §5). 
The territory of Giulaia, with the adjoining one of 
llip|)os, was siibse<|ueutly added to the kingdom of 
Heiiwl the Great {Ant. xv. 7, §3). 

Gadaia, however, derives its gieatc.st iiitere.st 
from having lieen the scene of our I.oi'd's miiaclc 
ill healing the Demoniacs (Matt. viii. 28-34; Alark 
v. 1-21; I.nke viii. 2<»-ly). “They ware no 
clothes, neither alxMle in any house, but in the 
toiidis.” (!liiist came across the lake from Gaper- 
imum, and landed at the soiith-eiustern corner, 
wlieie the stec}), lofty hank ^ the eastern jdateiiu 
bleaks down info the plain of the .Ionian. The 
demoniacs met Him a short distance from the 
shoie; on the side of the adjoining declivity the 
“great herd of swii^’* wen; feeding; when the 
demons W(*iit among thmi the whole lieid rushc<t 
down that “ steep place ” into the lake* and pcri.slieil ; 
tile keeiKT-s ran up to the city and tohl the news, 
anil the excited population ciimc down in h.aste, 
and “besouglit Jesus that he would depsiit out of 
their coasts.” 3'lie whole ciicunistance.s of the 
iiarmtive aie thus stiikingly illiistiated by the fea- 
tmes of the country. Another thing is worthy of 
notii'c. 'I'hc most iiiteiesllng remains of Gadara 
are its tombs, which ilot the cUtVs for a consideiahle 
distaiieo round the city, 'fiicy .-ire excavated in 
the limestone roek, and consist of ch.'inihei's of 
various dimensions, some more than 20 feet sr^iiai'e, 
with jeces.se.s in the .sides for bodies. Tlie doors 
.m* slabs of stone — a few being oriiainenled with 
panels: spine of them still reiiiaiii in their places, 
'fhe piesent inhabitants of Um Keis aic all troglo- 
dyte.s, “ dwelling in tombs,” like the |K)or maniacs of 
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old ; and occasionally thoy arc almost os dangerous 
to the UDprotectetl traveller. In the (iospel of 
Matt. (viii. 28) we have the woihI Fcpyecrqi/wv 
(instead of raiSaprivwv)^ which seems to be the 
same as tlie Hebrew (LXX. repyemos) in 

Gen. XV. 21, and Deut. vi’i. 1 — tlie name of an old 
Canaaiiitish tiibe [(iinoASUlTEs], which Jeiome 
(in Comm, ad Gen. xv.) locates on the shoro of the 
soa of Tiberias. Origen also says {0pp. iv. 140) 
that a city called Genjesn anciently stood on the 
eastein side of the lake. Even were this tnie, still 
the other Gospels would be strictly accumte. 
Gadara was a lai-gc city, and its district would 
include Gergesa. But it must be remembered that 
the most ancient MSS. give the woi*d Ffpeurripay, 
while othem have raSopijvwv — the former reading 
is adopted by Griesbach and Lachmann; while 
Scholz prefers the latter ; and either one or other 
of these is preferable to Ttpytfffivwv . [Geras A.] 

Gadara was captui’ed by Vei»pasinri on the tirst 
outbreak of the war with the Jews; .ill its in- 
habitants massacred; and the town itself, with the 
surrounding villages, reduced to ashes (Joseph. 
y>*. J, iii. 7, §1). It was at this time one of the 
most important eitfes east of the Jordan, and is even 
called the Capital of Peraea. At a later peiiod it 
was the seat ot a bishop ; but it fell to ruin at, or 
soon alter, the MohammcHhui coiupiost. 

The ruins of Um Kcin bear testimony to the 
splendour of ancient Gadara. Gii the noithcrn side^ 
of the hill is a the.\tre, and not far fiom it arc the 
romains of one of the city gates. At the latter a 
street commences — the via vectn of Gadara— which 
ran through the (’ity in a straight line, having a 
colonnade on each side. The columns aie all pros- 
trate. On the west side of the hill is another 
larger theatre in bottei picseivation. The priitci|»d 
part of the city lay to the west of these two theatics, 
on a level piece of ground. Now not a house, not 
a column, not a wall rcuiains shinding ; yet the old 
pavement of the main street is nearly })erfect; and 
lieic and there the traces of the chai iot-wheels 01*0 
visible on the stoin's, icinindiiigone of the thorough- 
fares of Pompeii. (Full desi riptioiis of Gadara aro 
given ill UnmVmk for Si/r. Buickhardt, 

Syria, 27<J S(j. ; Porter, in Journal of Sac. Lit. 
vol. vi. 281 stj.) [J. L. P.] 

GAD'DI ('*13 ; rad5l ; Gatldi), son of Susi ; 
representative of the^ribe of Mamtsseh among the 
spies sent by Aloses to c.xploi'e Canaan (Nuin. 
xiii. 11). 

GAD'DTEL TowSt^X; Geddiel), son 

ofSodi; rcpieseiitative of thi tribe ofZcbulun on 
the same occasion (Num. xiii. 10). 

GA'DI (na ; TMl, Alex. reSSef, and VaZM ; 
Gadi), father of Mennhem, who seized the throne of 
Israel Irom Shallum (2 I\. xv. 14, 17). 

GA'HAM (Dna*. Tad/i, Alex. Fad/i), .son of 
Nahor, Abraham's brother, by his concubine Reii- 
mah (Gen. xxii. 24). No light has yet been thrown 
oil thi.s tiihe. 'I'hc name piobably significa sun- 
burnt, or swarthy. 

GA'HAll C^n| ; Fadp ; Gaher). The Bciie- 
Gacliar were among the families of Nothinim who 
rrturiipd from the captivity with Zcruhbabcl (Ezr. 
ii. 47 ; Neh. vii. 49). In the lists of 1 Esd. the 
name la given as Gkddur. qp j 

GArUS. [John, Second and Third Eris- 
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GAL'AAD (roXodS), 1* Macc. v. 9,' 55; Jud. 

L 8, XV. 5 ; and the country of Galaad Fa- 
XoaStTix; Oahaditis), 1 Maco. v. 17,20,25,27,86, 
45 ; ziiL 22), tlie Gieck fonii of the word Gilead. 

GA'LAL (^^3 ; ToXadX ; Galal), 1. A Levite, 

one of the sous of Asaph (1 Chr. ix.»15). 

2. Another Levite of the family of Elkanali 
(1 Chr. ix. 16). 

3. A third Levite, son of Jeduthun^Neh.^i. 17). 

OALA'TIA {FoLkaria). It is sometimes ditfi- ' 
cult to deteimine, in the case of the names of dis- 
tricts mentioned in the N. T., whether they aro to 
be understood in a general and pe^pular sense as rc- 
feriing t#a region ‘inhabited by a race or tribe of 
people, or whether they define piccisoly some tract 
of country marked out for {loliticid purposes. 
Galatia is a district of this kind ; and it- will be 
convenient to consider it, first ethiiologiuilly, and 
then as a Roman province. 

Galatia is literally the “Gallia” of the East. 
Ronmu wiituis call its inhabitants Galli, just as 
Crock writci-s call the inhabitants of ancient Fiance 
FdXarat. In 2 Tim. iv. 10, some commentators 
suppijse Western Gaul to be meant, and several 
MSS. have FoXXfav instead of Fakariau. In 
1 M.ux*. viii. 2, whcie Jiulas Maccabaeiis is heuiing 
the* story of ilie piowc^s of the Romans in con- 
quering the FdXarat, it is possible to interpret tlie 
passage either*of the Eastern or Western Gauls; 
tor the subjugation of Spain by the Romans, aiul 
their defeat of .\ntiochus, king of Asia, aic meii- 
tioncHl in the same context. Again, Fdkarai is the 
same W()i*d with K^Xrut ; and the Galatians were 
in their origin a stream of that groat Keltic torrent 
(apparently Kymiy, and not Gai*l) which ixnired 
into Greece in the third centuiy before the Christian 
era. Some of these invaders moved on into Thrace, 
and aiipeaitHl on the sliores of the Hellespont and 
lk>s|X)riis, when Nii’omcdes J., king of llithyuisi, 
Injing then engaged in a civil wav, invited them 
acioss to help him. Once establislii'd in Asia Minor, 
they became a leriiblo scouige, and cxteinled their 
invasions far and wide. The neighbouring kings 
succeeiled in leprcssiiig them within the general 
geograpJiical limits, to which the name of Galatia 
was permanently given. Antioclius I., king of 
Syria, took his title of Soter in consctiueiioe of 
his victory over them, and Attains 1. of Per- 
gamus commemorated his own success by taking 
the title of king. The Galatians still found vent 
for their lestlcK'ne.ss and love of war by hiiiiig 
themselves out as mercenary soliiicra. This is 
doubtless the explanation of 2 Macc. viii. 20, which 
refeis to some struggle of the Seleucid princes in 
which both Jews and Galatians wore engaged. In 
Joseph. Ii. J. i. 20, §8, we lind sonic of the latter, 
who had been in Cleopatra's liody-guanl, acting in 
the same character for Herod the Great. Mean- 
while the wars liad been taking place, which brought 
all the coimtrios round the East of the Mediter- 
* laiiean within tlie range of the Roman isiwer. The 
Galaiimis fought on the side of Antioclius at Mag- 
i' nesiit. In the Milhiidatic war they fought on both 
sides. At the end of the Republic Galatia appears 
ns n depeinlent kingdom, at the Ix'giiming of the 
Emjiirc as a province. (Sec Ritter, Krdkundei xviii. 
597-610.) 

The Roman province of Galatia may be roughly 
describeil as the central region of the pminsula of 
Asia Minor, with the provinces of Asia on the 
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West, Cappadocia on the Kast, Pamphylia 
and CiLiOia on tho South, and Bitiiynia and 
PONTUS on th^* North. It would be dilKcult to 
deiiiic tho exact liinits. In fact they were fre- 
quently changiii};. ' For iuibrmatiou on this subject, 
see the T>ict, of Geog. i. 9306, At one time thei'e 
IS no doubt that tliis province contained Pisidia and 
Lycaonia, anil therefore those towns of Antioch, 
Iconium, Lystra, and Dcrbe, which ai^c (xnispicuoiis 
ill the narrative of St. Paul’s travels. But tho 
characteristic part of (Jalatia lay northwaitl fixnn 
those distiicts.' On tlR tahle-lmd between the 
,Sau:;aHus and th'e Ilalys, the Galatians woie .settlcHl 
in thi'ee tribes, the Tectosages, the Tolistoboli, and 
the 'ri-ocmi, the iirst of which is i<lenticjj| in name 
with a tnbe fuiniliiu* to us in the history of Gaul, 
,'ks distributed over the (Jevonnos near Toulouse. 
The thix'e capitals were m-spectively Tavium, Pes- 
binus, and Aiu-yra. The last of these (the modem 
Antjora) was the centie of the roads uf the distiiet, 
and may be ieg,\rded as the nietiopolis of the 
Galati.ins. These lOastern (iauls jireservod much 
of their ancient characler, and something of their 
Hiieient Language. At least Jeiome says that in 
his d,iy the same language might be heaid at 
Aneyi.i as atTihves: and he is a good witness; 
for he liinibeiniad been at Treves. The ptevailiiig 
speech, however, of the district was Greek. Hence 
the Gal.itians were wdled tlallograeci. (“Hi jam 
degeiiercs simt ; mixti, et Gallognieci vere, quoil 
appellantur.” Manlius in Livy, xxxviii. 17.) The 
niKTiptions found at Ancyia are Greek, and St. 
Paul wrote his Kpistle in Greek. 

It is dilllcult at liist sight to determine in what 
seii.se the word Gulati.i is used hy the writers of 
tho N, T., or whether alwajs in the same sense. 
Ill the Acts of the Aiiostles tho journeys of St. 
Paul tliroiigh the district are mentioned in very 
general tenns. VVe are simply told (Acts xvi. t>), 
tli.it on his second inissiouary ciicuit he went with 
Sil.is and Tiniolhiuis through ^pvyiau ical 
ri]v ra\aTiK)}V Fiom the Kpistle indeeil 

we liave this .supplementary iiifoiination, that an 
attack of sickness (8<’ atrSfUfiav rtjs trccpfcds. Gal. iv. 
13) detained him among tho (inintians, and gave 
him the opportunity of preaching the Gospel to 
them, anil also that he was leeeivisl by them with 
extiaoidinary fervour (ib. 14, 15); but this does 
not infoim us of tlie mute which he t-ook. So on 
the third ciicuit he is desenbed (Acts xviii. 23) as 
Jiifpx6fievos tV I'oAotikV X^P^^ 

*pvylay. We know fioin the first Kpistle to the 
Corinthians that on this journey St. Paul was occu- 
pitsl with the collection ior tlie poor ChiKsliaus of 
Judaea, and that he gave iiiRtriictions in Galatia ou 
the subject (&ffirtp liidra^a rals iKK\7i<riais rTjs 
VaXarlas, 1 Cor. xvi. J ) : but liej-e again we are 
m doubt aa to the places which he had visited. I 
We observe that the “churches” of Galatia aie 
mentioned here in the plural, a.s m the opening of 
the Kpistle to the Galatians themselves (Gal. i. 2). 
Fmin this we should l>e inclined to infer that he 
visited several parts of tlie district, instead of resid- 
ing a long time in one place, so as to form a great 
central church,* as at Kphesus and (Joriuth. This 
is in harmony with the plirasc ^ roAariK^ X«5pa 
used in^ both instances. Since Phrygia is men- 
tioned lii-st in one case, and second in the othc-r, 
we should suppose that the oixler of the journey 
Wiis ditfei’ent on the two occasions. Phrygia also 
being not the name of a llomau province, but 
simply an ethnographical term, it is imitiral to 
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concliSe that Galatia is used here by St. Luke 
in the same general way. In confirmation oi his 
view it is worth while to notice that in Acts ii. 9, 
10, where the enumeration is etlmogniphiail rather 
than political, Phtygia is mentioned, and not 
Galatia, — while the exact contrary is the case in 
1 Pet. i. 1, 2, where each geographical term is tho 
name of a })rovince. 

The Kpistle to the Galatians was probably writ- 
ten veiy soon after St. Paul’s second visit to them. 
Its abrtipiness and severity, and the sadness of its 
tine, are (‘aused by their sudden pei*version from 
the doctrine which the Apostle had tauglit them, 
and which at fiist they had received so willingly. 
It is no fancy, if we see in this fickleness a specimen 
of that “ e.sprit inip^tueux, ouvert A toutes les 
impressions,” that “ inobilitd extreme,” which 
Thieriy marks as charocteiistic of the Gaulish 
race {/list. (Jes Qaulois, Iiitiod.- iv. v.). From 
Joseph. Ant. xvi. G, §2, we know that many Jews 
wore settled in Galatia ; but Gal. iv. 8 would lead 
us to supiMise that St. Paul’s converts were mostly 
Gentiles. 

Wo must not leave unnoticed the view advocated 
byliottger {Sc/ninpl<(tz dvr Wirksnmkcit des Apos- 
tels J*inilnSf pp. 28-30, and the third of his 
Bcitrdtjet pp. 1-5), viz. that the Galatia of the 
Epistle is i‘iitiiely limited to the distiict between 
Dim ho and Colossae, i. e. the extioine southein'fi on- 
tier of the Homan province. On this view the 
VLsit alluded to by the Aixistle took place on his 
first missionary circuit ; and tho dirB/veia of GaL 
iv. 13 is identified with .the effects of the stoning at 
Lystra (Acts xiv. 19). Gcogiaphiuilly this is not 
impos.sihlo, though it seems unlikely that regions 
called Pibidia and Lycaonia in one place should be 
calk'd Galatia in another. Bottger’s geography, 
however, is comiectcd with a Uieory concerning the 
date of the Epistle ; and for tlie determination of 
this |K)int we must refer to the aitiele on the 
Galatians, Tiik Eiustlk lo the. [J. S. H.] 

GALATIANS, THE EPISTLE TO THE, 

was written hy tin* Apostle 8fc. Paul, not long after 
his journey through (Jalatia and Phiygia (Acts 
xviii. 23), and prohabltf (bee below) in the early 
{Kutiou of Ids two y«ub and a half stay at Ephesus, 
which tciiTiinatcd with the Pentecost of A. I). 57 
or 58. It would thus succeed in oixler of com- 
position the Epi'^tles to the Thessalonians, and 
would foim the first of the second gioup of epistles, 
the remaining jxirtions of which are Epistles to the 
Corinthians and to the* Homans. 

This cliaiactcrihtic letter was addiesscd to the 
churches of the Asiatic jirovince of Galatia (i. 2), 
or Gallt^iaecia (Sliabo, xii. 5()0) — a pioviucc that 
bore iu its name its well-founded claim to a Gallic 
or Celtic origin (Pausauias, i. 4), and that now, 
after an establishment, fiist by predatoiy conqiu*st, 
and sulisequently by recogiiitiou but limitation at 
the hands of neighbouring rulcis (.Strabo, l.c.; 
Pausauias, iv. 5), could date an opcupaucy, though 
not an independence, extending to moie than thiec 
huudml years; the liist subjectiun of Galatia to 
the Humans having taken place in 189 ii.C. (Liv. 
xxxviii. IG, sq.), and its formal reduction (with 
tmTitorial additions) to a regular Homau piovince 
in 26 A.D. The epistle appeals to have lieeu called 
forth by the machinations of .Tiidaiziiig teachers, 
who, shortly before the date of its composition, had 
endeavoured to stnluce the churches of this province 
into a i-ccogniiiun of circumcisiou (v. 2, 11, 12, 
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vi. 12, sq.), nml hud ojionly to doprcciatu i 

tlie claims of Paul (comp. i. 1, 11). 

The scope and contents oi'tlic epistle are thus — 

(1) apologetic (i., ii.) and polemiciil (iii,, iv.), and 

(2) hoi-tatory and pmctical (v., vi.), the positions 
ainl demonstmtions of the foiiiier portion being 
used vrith gi'ent power and pei'swisivencss in the 
oxhorttrtions of the latter. The following is a brief 
summary ; — 

Ailer an address and salutAtion, in which his 
total independence of huinnn mission is distinctly 
asserted (i. I), and a brief doxology (i. 5), the 
Apostle expresses his a.stoDishment at the speedy 
lapse of his converts, and reminds them how he 
had forewarned them that even if an angel prcachtnl 
to them another gospel he was to be anathema 
(i. 0-1 0). The gospel he preached was not of men, 
as his ibimer coni-sc of life (i. 11-14), and ns his 
actual history subsequent to his^ouveision (i. 15- 
24), convincing.'y proved. When he went up to 
.Terusalcm it was not to be iiisti'ucted by the 
Apostli*s, but on a spivial mission, which resulted 
in his being formally accredited by tiieni (ii. 1-10) ; 
nay more, when St. Peter dissembled in his com- 
munion with Gentiles, he rebuked him, and de- 
monstrates the danger of such inconsistency (ii. 1 1- 
21 ). The Apostle then turns to the Galatians, and 
urges specially the doctrine of justification, as 
evinced by the gift of the Spirit (iii. 1-5), the case 
of Ahi-aham (iii. 0-9), the fact of the law involving 
a curse, from which Christ ha*! froed us (iii. 10-14), 
and lastly the piior validity of the promise (iii. 
15-18), and that prepiratoiy character of the law 
(iii. 19-24) wliich ceased when faith in Christ and 
Kiptism into Him were fully conic (iii. 25-29). 
All this the ApasHe illustrates by a comparison of 
the nonage of an heir with ihab of bomlage under 
the law: they were now sons and inhciitors (iv. 
1-7), wliy then wore they now turning back to 
bondage (iv. 8-11)? They once treated the Apostle 
very differently (iv. 12-10); now they piy couit 
to others and awaken feelings of seriiius mistrust 
(iv. 17-20), arnl yet with all their approval of the 
law show that they do not nuder^Umd its <Ipe|ier 
and more .illegoiical meanings (iv. 21-00). Jf this 
be so, they must staiul fast in their freedom, ami 
hewaie that they make not void their union with 
Clinst (iv. 31-v. 0): their perverlers at any rate 
shall Ik* punished (v. 7-12). The real fulfilment 
of the law is love (v. Ll-15) : the works of the 
Spiiit are what no law (Kiudemns, the woiks of the 
flesh arc what exclude from the kingdom of Goil 
(v. 16-20). The Apostle fuHher exhoiis the spi- 
ritiml to he forbearing (vi. 1-.5), the taught to be 
liberal to their toachei's, and to remember tliat ns 
they .sowed .so would tliey leap (vi. 6-10). Then 
afb*)* a noticeable i-ecapitnlation, an«l a coutmst be- 
tween his own conduct ami tJiat of the false tcfuihera 
(vi. 11-10), and an affecting entreaty that they 
would trouble him no more (vi. 17), the Apostle 
concludes with his usual benediction (vi. 18). 

Witli regal’d tq the genuineness and authenticity 
of this epistle, no writer of any credit or respect- 
.'ihility hiw expressed any doubts. The testimony 
of the early church is most deciiU'tl and unanimous. 
Beside express rcferonces to the epistle (Ireimcus, 
Hncr. iii. 7, 2, v. 21, 1 ; Tertull. de Pruescr, ch. 
60, a/.), we have one or two diiwt citations found 
as early as the time of the Apostolic Fathers (Polyc. 
ad Phil, ch. 11), and several apparent allusions (see 
Davidson, fntntd. ii. 318, sq.). The attempt of 
Bruno Bauer {Kritih dcr Paulin. liriefc, Beilin, 
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1850) to demonstrate that this ’epistle is n com- 
])ilatioii of 1at(‘r times, out of those to the Homans 
and to the Corinthians, has been treated by Meyer 
with a contempt and a severity ( VorrcdCy p. vii. ; 
Einleit. p. 8) which, it docs not seem too much to 
My, ate both completely deserved. Such effoits aie 
alike melancholy and despeiate, but are useful in 
exhibiting the real issues and tendencies of all IiIn- 
torical criticism that has the hardihood to place its 
own, often interested, speculations before external 
testimony and recognised tacts. 

Two histoiical (questions fe(iuii*e a brief notice: — 

1. The number of visits nvide by St. Paul to the 
churches of Galatia previous to his writing the 
epistle. These seem ccitaiiily to have been ttDo.g 
The Apostle founded the churches of Galatia in the^ 
visit recorded Acts xvi. 0, during his second mis- 
siuunry journey, about A.l>. 51, and levisitcd theni 
at the period and on the occasion iiieiitioued Acts 
xviii. 23, when he went through the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia, iTiarriplCcoy rramas robs 
padrirds. On this occasion it would seem probable 
that he found the leaven of Judaism beginning to 
work in the churches of Galatia, and that he then 
warned them against it in language of the most 
decided character (comp. i. 9, v. 3). The majoi ity 
of the new coiiveits consisted of Gentiles (iv. 8). 
but, as we may infer from the langi'age of the 
epistle, had coiisidcniblc rontact with Jews, and 
some thiniliaiity with Jewhh modes of interpre- 
tation. It was then all the more necessary to warn 
them emphatically against believing in the necessity 
of circumcision, and of yielding themselves up to 
the bondage of a law which, however strenuously 
urged upon them by those urouinl them, had now 
become merged -in that dispensation to which it 
was only prevenient and preparatory. 

2. Closely allied with the preceding question is 
that of tlie date, and place from which the e])istlc 
was wiitteu. If the preceding view be coiiect, 
the epistle could not have been written before the 
second visit, as it contains clear allusions to woin- 
ings that were then gi^’en whi*n the Apostle was 
present with them. It must then date from some 
peiiod subsequent to the journey leconled in Acts 
xviii. 23. How long subsequent to that jounicy is 
somewhat debatciible. Conybearo and llowson, and 
more recently Lightfoot {Journal of Sacred and 
Class. Philol. for .Ian. 1857), urge the probability 
of its having been written at about the same time 
as the Epistle to the Koinaiis, and find it very un- 
likely that two epistles so iieiu ly allied in subject 
and line of arguiuent should have been sepaiated 
ill (mler of composition by the two i'pistles to the 
Corinth iuiis. They wouhl therelbrc assign Corinth 
as the place where the epistle was written, and the 
three months tliat the Aiiostlc stayed there (Acts 
XX. 2, 3), ajiparently the winter of a.d. 57 or 58, 
as the exact jicriod. It is not to he denied that 
there is a cxinsideinble plausibility in these ai-gu- 
nients; still when we consider not only the note of 
time in Gal. i. 6, oSras rax^wj, hut also the ob- 
vious fen’our and freshness of intin’est that seems to 
breathe through the whole epistle, it does seem 
almost impossible to assign a later period than the 
commencement of the prolonged stay in Ephesus. 
The AjM)stlo would in that city have lieeii easily 
able to i-eceive tidings of his Galatian converts ; the 
dangers of Judaism, against which he personally 
WiU'ned them, would Imve been fresh in his 
thoughts ; and when he found that these warnings 
wera proving unavailing, and that even his apostoliG 
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authol'ity was bocomiiig uudm'niiiied by a rKsIi 
arrival of Judaizing ti‘achcrh, — it is then that he 
would have written, as it were on the spur of the 
moment, in those tia'ms of eai’iiest and almost im- 
passioned warning that noticeably mark this 
epistle. We do not thercfoie see suilicient m'lson 
for giving up the anciently-received opinion tliat 
the epi.stlc was written from Kphesns, ]H‘rha{is not 
very long after the Apos»tle’s ai rival at that city. 
The subscription iypdtpri itirh *P«&fi7iy has found, 
both in ancient and model u timC'., sumo snp|M)i’i<>is, 
hut seems in c\Giy way impioliahle, and was not 
unlikely suggested by a mist.iken r«*fer<*nee of the 
espressions in oh. vi. 17 to the snlferings of iiii- 
jirisonmcnt. Sim’ Meyer, /^</^/<'^/. p. 7 ; l>avi<Uon, 
Inlroduciion, ii. 29'i, sq. ; Alford, P/'oUyoitu'nat 
p. d-ol). 

The editions of this ep’sUo have licen veiy nu- 
meions. NVe may specify those of Winer (Lips. 
1 H20), lJuokert(^Leipz.l8:i.l), IJsteri (Ziinch, 18*18), 
Schott (Lips. 18;i4), Olshauseii (Konigsb. 1840), 
Windisehinaim (Mainz, 1848), I)e Wette (Leipz. 
184.b), Meyer ((lotting. 18r>l). Turner (New York, 
ISuri), and in our own eoiiutry those of Ellii^tt 
(Lend, 18.14, 2n<l ed. IH.'d)), llagge (Lond. 185l>), 
anil Alford (Lond. 18r)7.) [0. J. E.] 

GALBANUM (UwSn, clielh*nah)f one of the 
jieifumes einjiloyeil in the prepaiation of the sacied 
iiicenw* (Ex. xxx. 84). The similarity of the Hebrew 
name to tlic (lieek xaAjSdvr} and the Latin Oalha- 
nuni has led to the supposition that the substance 
indicated is the same. The g.alh.inum of eoramei’oe 
is bmught chietiy ft out India and the Levmit. It 
is a u'siiious gum of a brownish yellow colour, and 
strong, disjigieeahle smell, usually met with in 
masses, hut sometimes found in yellowish tisar-like 
drops, 'file ancients believcsl that when burnt the 
smoke of it was etlicaoioua in ilrivingaway serpents 
and gnats (Pliii. xii. .IG, xix. .18, xxiv. 18; Virg. 
Ocorfj. iii. 41.1). Bui, though gallwumni itself is 
well known, the plant which yields it has not been 
exactly detennined. Dioscorides (iii. 87) describes 
it os the juice of an umlwlliferous plant growing in 
Syria, and called by some /xerdtmov (cf. j. 71). 
Kuhn, in his eoramentary on Dioscorides (ii. p, 
582) is in favour of the Ferula ferulnijOf L., 
which grows in North Africa, CreU', and A.sia 
Minor. Acoonling to Pliny (xii. 5U) it is tlie 
resinous gum of a plant called sfagonitiSf growing 
on Mount Amanus in Syria; while the metopim is 
the product of a tree near the oracle of Ammon 
(xii. 49). The testimony of Theophi’astns (Flist 
Plant, ix. 7\ so for as it goes, contiims the ac- 
counts of Pliny and Dioscorides. It was for some 
time supposed to be the product of the ^ufwn gal” 
hanum of Linnaeus, a native of the IJape of Good 
Hope. Don found in the gallKmum of commerce 
the fruit of an umbelliferous plant of the tribe 
vSilcrinac, which he assumed to be that from whicli 
the gum was produced, and to which he gave the 
name of Galbanum officinale. But his conclu.Hion 
was callwl in question by Dr. Lindlev, who received 
from Sir John Macneil the fruits of a plant grow- 
ing at Dun-ood, near Nishaporo, in Khorassan, 
which he named Opoidia Galbanifera, of the tribe 
J^iyrneae. This plant lias been miopted by tlie 
Ihibliu Coll<^ in their Pharmacopeia, as that 
which yields the galbanum (Pereira, Mat. Med. ii. 
pL 2, p. 188). M. Bulise, in his Persian travels 
(quoted in Royle, Mat. Med, pp. 471,472), identi- 
fied the plant producing galbanum with one which 
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he tound on the I Vmawend mountain.s. 1 1 w.as called 
by the natives Kkassuofif and bore a veiy i:lohe re- 
si*mblanco to the Ferula endtescenet but belonged 
neither to the genus Gnlbaniim nor to G|)oidc.a. It 
is believed that the Perskm galbanum, and that 
brought from the J.cvant, arc the produce of <lit- 
fereut plants. But the question remains undecided. 

If the galhaimm he the true representative of 
tlie chelh'nah of the Hebrews, it may at first sight 
apiiear strange that a substance which, W'hen hiiriit 
by itself, jiroduces a repulsiv'O odour, should be 
em])ioycd in the (xunposition of the sweet-smelling 
iiiccaise for the service of the tabernacle. We have 
the authority of Pliny that it wras usctl, with other 
resinous iiigrixlirMits, in making purfiimcs among the 
ancients; and the same author tells us that these 
rosinons siibskinces were added to enable the per- 
fume to retain its tVagnince longer. “ Resina aut 
gtimmi adjiciuntur ad contincnduni odoieni in cor- 
pote’* (xiii. 2). Galbauuiu was also employed in 
adfiltcrating the opohalsamum, or gum of the bal- 
sam plant (PI in. xii. .14). [W. A. W.J 

GALEKD OVkh <'J«1-Lal=“heap of wit- 
ness”). The name given by Jacob to the hi*ap 
W'hich he and l.aban iiuvle on Mount Gilead, in 
witness of the covenant then entereil into between 
them (Gcii. xxxi. 47, 48; comp. 28, 2.’)). [Gil- 
ead; jEUAK-SAHADUTllA.j 
GAL'GALA {TaKydKa; Gnlgnla)^ the oi di- 
nary equivalent in the LXX. lor Gilgal. In the 
A. Y. it is named only in I Macxi. iv. 2, as desig- 
nating the direction of the road taken by the ai-my 
of Demetrius, when they attackcil Mnsaloth iii Ar- 
bcla — “ the w'.ay to Galgala ” MUhy els FelA- 
yoKa). The aimy, as wc learn^m the statements 
of .Josephus (/Inf. iJi. 11, §1), was on its way fioin 
AntirK*h, and there is uo leasoii to doubt that by 
Arlada is meant the place of that name hi Galilee 
now surviving as IHnd. ■ [.ARiihLA.J Its ultiinato 
destination was .lerusidcm (1 Mace. ix. 8), aiulGal- 
giila may tlierefoie be either the u])per (jilgal nixir 
Bethel, or the loxxer one near .Jericho, as lln* route 
through the Ghor or that tluough the cegtre of 
the country was chosen (Ewald, Gcsch. iv. 870). 
Josephus omits the name in his vei-sioii of the 
passage. It is a gratuitous supjKisition of Ewald*s 
that the Galilee which Josephus introduces is a 
corruption of Galgida. [G,] 

GAL'IIjEK (roAiAoJo). This name, winch in 
tlie Roman age was applieil to a large province, 
seems to have been onginally confined to a little 
* circuit” (the Hebrew woid /yS, Galil, the origin 
of the later “ Galilee,” like “133, signifies a “ circle, 
or cirouit ”) of counti y round Kedesh-Napliiali, in 
which were situated the twenty towns given by 
Noloinon to Hiram, king of Tyre, us payment for 
his work in conveying timber from Lebanon to Je- 
rusalem (.Josh. XX. 7 ; I K. ix. 11; LXX. ToAi- 
Aafa). They were then, or subsequently, oe-cupied 
by strangers, and for this reason Isaiuh gives to the 
district the name “ Galilee of the Gentiles’* (^'Ss 
Is. ix. 1. In Matt, iv. 15, FoAiAafa ray 
iBvay ; in 1 Macc. v. 15, FoAtAala aKKotft^Kav], 
It is probable that the strangeis increased in number, 
and became during the captivity the great body of 
tlie inhabitants ; extending themselves also over the 
surrounding country, they gave to their new teni- 
torics the old name, until at length Galilee became 
one of the largest provinces of Palestine. In the 
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time of the Maccabees (laliloe contained only a few 
JowR living in the midst of a large heathen popula- 
tion (1 Macc. y. ; Stmbo states that in his 

day it was chiefly inhabiU><l by Syrians, Phocnicituis, 
siiul A mbs (xvi. p. 700) ; and Josephus says Greeks 
also dwelt in its cities ( Vit. 12 ). 

In the time of our Lord all Pah*stine was divided 
into tiuee piovinces, Judaea, Samaria, and Galilee 
(Acts ix. dl ; Luke xvii. 11 ; Joseph. B.J. iii. 3). 
The latter included tlie whole noitherp section of 
the country, including the ancient teiTitoiics of 
Isshchar, Zcbulun, Asher, and Naphtali. Josephus 
defines its boundaiies, luxd gives a tolerably full 
description of its sceneiy, pn^ucts, and population. 
He says the soil is rich .n.nd well cultivatc*d ; fruit 
and forest trees of all kinds abound; numei'ous 
lai^e cities and populous villages, amounting in all 
to no le-« tlijui two hundml and forty, thickly stud 
the whole face of the country ; the inhabitants are 
iiiiliistiious and warlike, being trained to annsOom 
their infancy {B. /. lii. 3, §3 ; Vit. 4.'i). On the 
west it was bounded by the teiritoiy of l*t«lemais, 
which probably included the wlmlc jilaiii of Akka 
to the toot of Carmel. The southern border lan 
along the base of Carmel and of the hills of Saniai i:i 
to Mount Gilboa, and then descended the valley of 
Jczrecl by ^’cytholK 3 lis to the Joixlaii. The iiver 
Joixlan, tlie St*a of Galilee, and the up)»er Joixlan to 
the fountain at Diui, formed the eastern bolder; 
and the northern laii fiom Daii westward across 
the mouniiiiu ridge till it tonchetl the territory of 
the Phoenici.'ins (i?. J.iii. 3, §1, ii. 18, §9; comp. 
Luke viii. 20 ). 

Galilee was di\ided into two sections, “ Lower** 
and “ Upper ;*’ ndru koX if &vta FoAiAa/a. 
<7yiil says (c. Jul, ii.) £x(rl 7 ^ roAiAaiai duo, S)v 
fl fila Kurd r^v *lov$a(au Ifye fitv ir4pa reus 
^oivIkcov v6\tcriy ^yLOp6\ re koX yilrofy. A 
single glance at the roiintry shows that the division 
was natural. Lower Galilee included the great 
plain of Esdraclon with its oHslusds, which run 
down to the .Jordan aii<1 the I.alve of Tiberias ; and 
tlic whole of the hilLcoiintiy adjoining it on the 
noi'thi to the foot of tlie iiiountain-raiigp. The 
woi-ds of Josephus are clear and important (B. J. 
iii. 3, §1): Kqi ndrot KdKovpLfvris FoAi- 

Aalas airb Ti/3cpiddov ZafiovKify iy 

rails vapa\lois nroAffial's ytlrwy rh nrjKos 
veraf irAaruucrai Awd rrjs iy rtp fi€yd\^ 
Kcifiiyris Kdfiris ^ HaA ^0 KaAsTrat /icxpt 
BripirdfiTis. “ The village of Xalolh** is evhhaitly 
the ChcKulloth of Josh. xix. 12, now cidled Iksdit 
and situated at the liase of Mount Tabor, on tli^ 
northern border of the Great Plain (Porter, ffatid- 
bookf p. 359). But a conijiarisou of Josephus, Ant. 
XX. 0, §4, with B. J. lii. 2, §4, proves that Lower 
Galilee extended as far as the village of Ginca, the 
modem Jentn^ on the extrame southern side of the 
plain. The site of the iioiiheni border town, 
Bei-sabe, is not known ; but we learn incidentidly 
tlint both Arbela and' Jotopata wera in Lower 
Galileo (Joseph. Vit. 37 ; B. J. ii. 20 , § 0 ) ; and 
«is the fornier was situated near the north-west 
angle of the Lake of Tiberias, and the latter aljout 
eight miles north of Nazareth (Porter, Haruibook, 
pp. 432, 377), we conclude that Lower Galilee 
included the whole region extending from the plain 
of Akka, on the west, to the slioies of the lake on ^ 
the e.ast. It was thus one of the rielieKt and most I 
lieautiful si'ctioiis of Palestine. The Plain of! 
Esdraelon prasents an uubioken surface of fertile ; 
soil — sod so good that to enjoy it thi* ti ibo of Issa- 
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dinx condcsocndoil to a semi-nomadic state, and 
“ became a kervuiit to tribute** (Dent, xxxiii 18; 
Gen. xlix. 14, 15). With the exception of a few 
rocky summits round Nazareth the hills are all 
uroqlpd, and sink down in graceful slopes to broad 
winoing vales of the richest green. The outlines 
aie Viuied, the coloins soil, and the whole land- 
scape is characterised by that picturesque luxuriance 
which one set^s in paiis of Tuscany. The blessings 
)n‘omiscd by Jacob and Moses to Zcbulun and 
Asher seem to be liere inscribed on the featuies of 
the coiintiy. Zebulnn, nestling timid these hills, 
** oilers saciiiices of lightcousncss** of the abuudmit 
flocks nourish(‘d by tlieir rich juistincs; he icjoiccs 
“in his goings out** along the fertile plain of 
Esdnielon ; “ he sucks of the .'ibuiidunce of the 
seas ** — his possessions skirting the bay of Htiifa at 
the base of Gai nicl ; and “ he sucks of treasures 
hid in the sand,” piobahly in silliiAion h> the glut»s, 
wliidi was first made fiom the .sinds of the river 
Beilis (Dent, xxxiii. 18, 19 ; Pliii. v. 19 ; Tuc. 
Hist. V.). Aslier, dw<*lling amitl the hills on the 
north-w«‘st of Zebulun, on the borders of 'I'hoeiiK’ia, 
“dips his feet in oil,** the pioduco of luxuriant 
olive groves, such .as still distinguish this region ; 
“ his brojid,’* the pioducc of the pLiin of Phoenicia, 
and tlie fertile uplainl valleys “ is tat ; ** “ he yields 
royal dainties” — oil and wine fiom his olives and 
vinejards, and milk mid butter from his jiastuies 
(Gen. xlix. 20 ; Deiit. xxxiii. 24, 25). The chief 
towns of Lower Galilee wcio Tiberias, Tarich.'iea, at 
the southern cud of the Sea of Galilee, ami Sepphoris 
(.Joseph. T’»V. 9, 26, 29, 37). TIic latter jilaycxi 
an imiKirtaiit part. 111 the last great Jewish xvar 
(Joseph. 45 ; Ji.J.n. 18, §11). It is now 
called Sefurieh^ and is sitiiaU^l about thice miles 
north of Nazal eth (Porter, Hmvdbookt ]). 378). 
There were hesliles two stiong foi tresses, .Jotatmta, 
now called Jvjatj and Mount Tabor (Josepli. />. 7. 
iii. 7, §3 sq., iv. 1, §0). The towns most celc- 
biatini ill N. T. history aie Nazareth, Cana, and 
Tiberias (Luke i. 26; John ii. 1, vi. 1). 

Upper (hjtUlcCf according to Josephus, exteiide<l 
fiom Bersabe on the south, to the village of Bma, 
oil the boidera of the territory ot Tyie, and from 
Melotli on the west, to 'J’hella, a city near tlie 
Jordan {B.J. iii. 3, §1). None of these jJaces 
arc now known, hut tlieio is tin dilliculty in nscei- 
taiiiiug the iiosition mid approximate extent of the 
province. It embraced the whole mountain-range 
lying between the upper Joidaii and Phoenicia. 
Its souihem boi'dcr ran along the foot of the Safed 
range fiom the north- wert angle of the 8ea of 
Galilee to the plain of Akka. To this region the 
imme “Galilee of the Gentiles** is given in the 
O. and N. T. (Is. ix. 1 ; Matt. iv. 15). So Euse- 
bius states : ^ p\y FaAiAala iBywv tXptrai iv oplois 
Tvpivy irapaKcipiyrit iy6a fHuKe ^o\ofiii>y 
Xipdfi k4 irjAetx K\ipov Nc^OoXcI/i (Oiiom. f. v. 
FoAiAala). The town of Cai)ernauni,on the north 
shore of the lake, was in upper Galilee ( Onom. s. v. 
Cuph(imaiim)f and this fact is iroMidaiit, as show- 
ing how far the proxdnce extended southward, and 
ns jiroving that it, os well as I^ower Galilee, touched 
the lake. The mountain-range of Upper Galilee 
is a southein prolongation of Lebanon, from which 
it is separated by the deep ravine of the Leontes 
[Lebanon], The summit of the range is table- 
land ; part of which is beautifully wooded with 
dwarf oak, intermixed with tangled shrubberies of 
liawthorn and arbutus. Tlie whole is varied by 
fertile upland plains, green forest glades, and wild 
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pictuivsqup glens breaking down to the east and 
west. The population are still niiincrous and indus- 
trious, consisting ehiefly of Aletawileh, a sort of 
Mohammedans. Saf«l i<, the principal town, and 
contains about lOOO souls, ono-thiid of wliora are 
Jews. It is one of the four holy Jewish cities of 
T*alostine, and iiiis for three contuiios or moie been 
celebrated for the bsicredncss of its toinbr., and the 
learning of its Ilabbins. Saled seems to be the 
centre of an extensive volcanic distiict. Shocks of 
earthquake aie felt every few years. One occurred 
in 18:17, which killed about oOOO persons (Torier, 
l[mdl)unAf p. 4118). On the table-land of Upper 
(lull lee be the ruins of Ivedesb-Naphtiili f Josh. xx. 
7), and (lisciila (now a city fortilied by 

Joticpliiis, and celobiatcd as the last place in (hililce 
that held out against the Uomaiis (/>'. J. ii. 22, 
§(l,iv. 1, §1,2, §1-5). 

Oalilee was the scene of the gveattu* part of our 
T.ord’s piivate life and public acts, llis early yeats ] 
weresiicut at Nazareth; and when He eutcied on 
Ills gieat work He made Capernaum His home 
(Matt. IV. 1.1, ix. 1). It is a leinaikablc f;u.t that 
the first thiee (lospols arc chiefly taken up with 
our Lord’s miuistiations in this province; while 
the («o''pol of John dwells more ujmju iho^e in 
Judaea. The iiatme of oiir Lord’s paiables and 
illiistiations xvas ^really influenced by tlic peculiar 
features and pioducts of the country. The vine- 
yaul, the tig-1 lee, the shephiM'd, and the dc.ert in 
the paiable of tlie (lood Samaiitan, were all appro- 
pi iatc in Judaea; while tlio corn-fields (Mark iv. 
28), tii(‘ fisheries (Malt. \iii. 47), tlic nuM'cinuits 
(Matt. xiii. 4.“)), aii<l the llowois (Matt. vi. 28), 
aic no less appiopiiato in Calilee. The Apostks 
wcic all either (jaiilcaus by biith or leddencc (Acts 
i. 11); and ns sueh they wore despiswi, as their 
Master had been, by the proud Jews (John i. 40, 
Mi. h'2 ; Act.s ii.7). It appears also that the pio- 
iiunciatioii of those Jews, who resided in Galiir'o, 
had become |KH;uliar, probably fioni their contact 
w'lth tlieir Gentile neighbours (Matt. xxvi. 73; 
Maik xiv. 70 ; see Liglitfoot, 0pp. ii. '^). After 
the destruction of .Jeiusaiem (ialilee became the 
ciiicf seat of Jewish schools of learning, and the 
rt'sidencc of their most celclawteil Ixabbius. Tlie 
National Council or Saiiliediiiu w'as taken tor a 
lime to Jabueh in Philistia, but was soon removed 
to Sepphoris, and ailerwards to Tiberias (Lighkfout, 
Oj)p. ii. p. 141). The Mishna was here coin- 
juled by liabbi Judali Hakkodesh (cir. A.D. 109- 
220) ; and a few yeare aftciwaixls the Gemara wsvs 
aihkxl (Biixtorf, Tiberias^ p. 19). Hemains of 
splendid synagogues still exist in many of the old 
towns and villages, showing that from the second 
to tlie se\ euth century the Jews were ns prosperous 
as they were numereus (Porter, Handbook, pp. 
427. 440). f J..L. P.] 

GALILEE, SEA* OP. [Gunnesaurtii.] 

GALL. The Ileb. word so rendered in many 
passages of Scripture is or, as it is written in 
Dcut. xxxii. 32, It was some kind of bitter 

and poisonous herb, but great differences exist os to 
the particular herb whit^ it indicates. According 
to tJelslus (Hierofwt, ii. 46 seq.) it was hemlock 
(so rendered by A. V. in Hos. x. 4); Oedmann 
says colocynth, and Michaelis tares ; but Gesenius, 
with greater probability, “ the poppy** In Jer. viii. 
14, ix. 15, xxiii. 15, 'D, snocus papaveris 

= opium. 
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In all the pjissnges, when is rendered by 

gall in the A. V., the LXX. have except in 

Am. vi. 12, where they have riKpla. The Gk. 
Xobdi signifies a bitter juice, one of the humours of 
the body in man diid beast, anrl is so used in the 
N. T., literally in j\Iatt. xxvii. 34, and meta- 
phorically in Acts viii. 2.3. In Job xvi. 13 the 
Heb. ITJ’nP, n«‘l ib. xx. 14, 25, is rendered 

gall in the* A. V., the derivation of either woixl 
from to be bitter. In Job xvi. 13, xx. 
25 the gall of the human body is signified, but in 
XX. 14 the gall = the poison of asps (comp. Heb. 
xii. 15, viKplas). [W. I).] 

GATiLEllY, au architectural tenn, describing 
the porticos or vciandas, which are not uncommon 
in Ejustern houses. It is doubtful, however, whe- 
ther the Hebrew words, so tnuislatcd, have .my 
reference to such an object. (1.) In Cant. i. 17, 
the woid rdc/iit (D'ni) means “ lumelling,” or 
** fretted work,’’ and is so uiulei stood in tlic LXX. 
and Vulg. (jpdrytopa, laqnettre). The sense of a 
“ gallciy” a]>})eais to bo derived from the marginal 
reading raJtil (D'H^, Kcri), which contains tlie idea 
of** running,” and so of an ambulatory, as a place 
of exereisc: such a sense is, however, loo remote to 
be aixMJpted. (2.) In Cant. vii. 6, rdhit is applied 
te the hair, the legularly arrangwi, flowing locks 
being compared by the poet to the channels of run- 
ning water seen iu the pasture-grounds of Palestine. 
[IIaik.) (3.) In Kz, xli. ITi, xlii. 3, the word 
attik (p'nK) seems to mean a pillar, used for the 
s.ippoit of a floor. The LXX. and Vulg. give in 
the latter passage -KepiarvXov, and portiuus, but a 
comparison of icim*.s 5 and 0 shows that the “ gal- 
leries” and *‘pillar§” were idciitic.il; the reason 
of the upper chambers being shorter is ascnlM*d to 
the absence of supporting pillare, which allowed 
an extra length to the chambers of the lower story. 
The space thus included within the pillars would 
as.sume the corner of an open gallciy. [W. L. B.] 
GALLEY. [Ship.] 

GAL'LIM (D'^a = ” boaps,” dr possibly 
** springs roAAef;u ; Gallini), a place which is 
twice ineiitipne<l in the Bible: — (1.) As the native 
place of the m.in to whom Michal l>.ivid’s wife was 
given — “ Phalti the sf)n of L.iisli, who w.is from 
G.illim ” I Sam. xxv. 44). The I AX. h.is 

'Pd/a/aa, ainl Josephus ; but there is no clue 

in either to the situation of the place. In 2 Sam, 
iii. 15, 16, where Michal returns to David at He- 
bron, her huslmiid is represented as following her as 
fill* as Bahurim, i. e. on the road between the Mount 
of Olives and Jericho (comp. 2 Sarn. xvi. 1). But 
even this does not necessarily point to the direction 
of Galliin, because Pluilti may have been at the time 
witli Ishbosheth at Mahiuiaim, the roatl from which 
would naturally le,id past Bahurim. (2 .) The name • 
ocenvs agtiin in the catalogue of places temfied at 
the appiwh of Sennacherib (Is. x. 30) ; ** Lift up 
thy voi(*e, O daughter (t. c. 0 inhabitant) of Gallim I 
attend, 0 Laish ! poor Anathoth !” The other towns 
in this passage — Aiath, Michmash, Ramah, Gibeah 
of Saul — are all, like Anathoth, in the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, a short distance north of Jerusalem. It 
should not be overlooked that in both these pass- 
ages the names Laish and Gallim are mentioned in 
connexion. Possibly the Ben-Laish in the fonner 
implies that Phalti was a native of Laish, that being 
dependent on Gallim. 
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Among the iiami’M of towI)^ liy tlic LXX. 
to those of Judith Ml Josh. xv. 59, (iiilein {ra\4ft) 
oucui*s, between Kiiiem iiud Thethcr. In Is. xv. 8, 
the Vulgiite has Oallim for Kglaim, among the | 
towns of Mtuib. 

Ylie name of Gallim has not been met with in 
modem times. Schwaiz (131) rcjMnts a Beit- 
Djallin between Itainleh ami Jopiw, but by other 
explorei-s the name is given sis Beit-Dcjnn. Euse- 
bius, from heareay (\^ 76 Tai), places it near Akkaron 
(Ekron). [(t.] 

GAL'LIO Junius Anniwus Gallio, 

Plin. JI. N. xxxi. 33), tlie Uomiui proconsul of 
Acliaia when St. Paul was at Goriiitli, a.d. .53, 
under the Emperor Claudius, lie wais brother to 
Lucius Annaeus .Seneca, the philosoplier, and was 
originally named Marcus Annaeus Movatus, but 
got the above name from his adoption into the 
family of the i hetoi ician Lucius J iinius Gallio. (Sec 
1’acit. Ann. xv. 73, xvi. 1 7 ; Seneca, N^at. Quaest, 
4pi*}ief. ; Dion Cass. lx. 35 ; Stsitius, Site. ii. 7, 32.) 
Gallio aiipeare to have resigiicMl the government of 
Achaia <m account of the climate not agreeing with 
his healtfi, Seneca, Ap. civ. : qmnj, in Aehnia 
febrem habere coepmetf protinm nnvem adscemiiU 
elamitans non co'poris sed toci inorbwn. 'fhe 
character of him w'liich his brother gives is in ac- 
cordance with that which we might infer from the 
nanntive in the Acts: ruwo mtrtalium mi/ii turn 
duleiH eift, qmm hie otnnibns : Gallionem frattem 
nunm, quoin nemo non purnm anuxt, vtiam qm 
awtro plua non poteift. And Statius (I. c.) says, 
Hog plus qnam Se nocam dedissc mundoy aid dulcem 
generaase Oallionetn. He is said to have been put ^ 
to death by Nero, “ as well as his brother Seneca, but 1 
not at the same time ” (Winer) ; but there is ap|ui- 
roiitly no authority for this. Tacitus describes him, 
Ann, XV. 73, as fratris morie pneidumt et pro am 
incohimitate supplicem ; and Jerome in the Chro- 
nicle of Eusebius says that he committed suicide 
in the year 65 a.T). Of Seneca’s woiks, the He Ira 
is dedicated to him {Exegisti a Novate, &c.), 
and the VUa Beata {Vivero, Gallio f rater, Oimes 
beatc volant'). [II. A.] 

GALLOWS. [PuNISIIMKNT.] 

GAM'AEL (rojuoAt^A, Alex. Po/ia^A; Arne- 
Hits), 1 Esd. viii. 29. [Daxiul, 3.J 

GAMA'LIEL ; Fo^mAi^A ; Gama- 

hot), son of Pcdahzur ; prince or ca]itain of 

the tribe of Manasseh at the census at Sinai (Num. 
i. 10; ii. 20 ; vii. 54, 59), and at starting on the 
inarch through the wilderness (x. 23). 

GAMA'LIEL (TapaKohX ; for the Hebrew equi- 
valent see the preceding ailicle), a Pharisee and cele- 
brated doctor of the law, who g.ave prudent worldly 
atlvice in the Sanhedrim respecting the trwitmentof 
f the followers of .Jesus of Nazaieth (Acts r. 34 ff.). 
We leam from Acts xxii. 3, that he was tlie pre- 
ceptor of St. Paul. He is generally identitied with 
the very celebrated Jewisli doctor Gam.aliel, who 
is known by the title of ** the glory of the law,” 
and was the first to whom the title “ Rabbaii,” 
“ our master,” was given. The time agrees, and 
there is eveiy rea.son to suppose the assumption to 
be coiTect. This Gamaliel was son of Kabbi Simeon, 
and gmndson of the celebrated Hillcl ; he was pre- 
sident of the Sanhedrim under Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Chiudius, and is raported to have died eighteen yeara 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. Winer says. 


“ aAj'r” {nach); but it is evidently a mistake, for he 
WiUi KiuxM‘eded in the piesidemy by lus son .Simeon, 
who iierished in the siege (si'e Lightibot, Centuria 
chorographica MttHhaeo praemissa, ch. xv.). If 
the iilentity be a.ssuined, th(*re is no reason — and we 
should arrive at the same result by inference from 
his conduct in Acts (1. c.) — for supposing him at .ill 
inclined towaitls Christianity. The Jewish ac- 
counts make him die a Pharisee. And when we 
remember that in Acts v. he was opposing the then 
prevalent feature of iSiulduciieism in a matter where 
the UesuiTection was called in question, and was a 
wise and enlightened man opposing liirious and 
unreasoning zealots, — smd consider also, that when 
the onti-pharisaical element in Christianity was 
brought out in tlie acts and sayings of Stephen, his 
pupil Saul was found the Ibiemost persecutor, - 
we should be slow to suspect him of forwarding tlie 
Apostles as falloicers of Jesus. 

Ecclesiastical tradition mak«s him become a 
Cbristian, and be baptised by St. Peter and St. 
Paul (Phot. Cod. 171, p. 199), together with his 
son Gamaliel, and with Nicodemiis; and the Cle- 
meatinc lierogiiitions (i. 1)5) state that lie was 
secietly a Chri^tmii at this time. V^.'iiioiis notices 
and ani'cdotes (‘oaeeriiitig him will be found in 
ronyljcare and Howsoii’s Life of S7. Paul, eilition 
2, vol, i, pp, 09 1}‘. [II. A.J 

GAMES. Of the Ibrci* classes into wbi< l» games 
maybe arranged, juvenile, manly, ami public, the 
tw'o first alon(‘ belong to the Hebrew life, the 
hitter, as notj«*ed in the Bible, lieing cither foreign 
introductions into Palestine or the customs of other 
countries. With regard to juieiiilo games, the 
notices arc very few. It must not, liowcver, In- 
infeired from this lluit the Hebrew children wme 
without the aniiiscmeiits adajiied to their age. The 
toys ainl sports of childhood claim a remote .inti- 
qiiity ; and if the children of the ancient Egyptians 
had their dolls of ingenious construction, and pla}<Mi 
at Ijall (Wilkinson, Anc. Eggpt. abridgm. i. 197), 
and if thoichildren of the Homans amu'' 0 il iliein- 
selves much ns those of the prosent <lay, 

“ Aediflcarc casas, plostcllo acljungcre mures, 

Ludcic par iinpar, cquitarc in arundiiic longti ” — 
Ilor. 2 Hat. iii. 247. 

wc may imagine Uie Hebrew cbildivii doing the 
samo, as they played in the strei’ts of Jerusalem 
(Zech. viii, h). The only reconled sports, how- 
ever, are keeping tame birds (Job xli. 5; cf. C^atull. 2, 
1, Passer, deliciac meae puellac) and iinitoting the 
proceedings of marriages or funerals (Matt. xi. 16). 

With n*gard to manly games, they were not 
much followed up by the Hebrews; the iiatural 
earin'stness of their cliaraetor and the infliumce ot 
the clim.ite alike indisposed them to active exertion. 
The chief amusement of the men appears to ba\ e 
consisted in conversation and joking (Jer. xv. 17; 
Prov, xxvi. 19). A military exercise seems to be 
noticed in 2 .Sam. ii, 14, but the term undiT which 
it is described (pHI^) is of too general an applica- 
tion to enable us to foim an idea as to its cha- 
racter: if intended as a sport it must ha\e re- 
sembled the Hjerid, with the exception of the 
comlmtants not being mounted ; but it is more 
consonant to the sense of the passage to reject the 
notion of sport and give aiclioJi the sense oH fencing 
or fighting (Thcniiis, Comm, in he,). In Jerome’s 
day the usual sport consisted in lifting weights as 
a trial of strength, as also practised in Egypt 
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(Wilkinson, i. 207). Dicp are mentioned the 
Talmudists (3/wAna, Smihcdr, 3, 3; SfuM. 23, 
2), probably introduced frem Kgvpt (Wilkinson, ii. 
424); aud, if we n^sunie that the Hebrews imi- 
tated, as not improbiibly they did, other amuse- 
ments of their neighbours, we might add such 
games os udU and even, tmra (the ditfitis of 

the Ilomiins), draughts, hoops, catching balls, &c. 
(Wilkinson, i. 188). If it be objected that such 
trilling amusements were inconsistent with the 
gnivity of the Hebrews, it may be remarked that 
the amusements of the Arabians at the present day 
aie equally trifling, such as blind man's bull*, 
hiding the ring, &c. (WelLstod’s Ab'iibiti, i. IGO). 

Public games weie altogether foreign to the 
^pir^t of llebiew institutions: the great religious 
fiNtirnls supplied the pleasurable excitement «'uid 
the feelings of national union which rendered the 
games of Greec.e so* popular, arid at the same time 
iiispiri'd the {>eri>uasiou tliat such gatherings should 
l)e i*xfluf*ivcly councctcHl with religious duties. Ac- 
cordingly the erection of a gtiinnasium by Jason, 
m wliirh the discus was chiefly practisol, was 
hxiked ii[Min as a heathenish proceiHliiig (1 Macc. i. 
14 ; 2 Mace. iv. 12-14), and the subsequent erection 
by Heiod of a theatie and amphitheatre at Jem- 
silem (Joseph. Ant. xv. 8, §1), as well as at 
(’aesaiea {Ant. xv. 9, §(i; J. i. 21, §8) and at 
Herytus {Ant. xix. 7, §5), in each of which a 
quiiuiuenuial festival in honour of Oaesar was 
celobrattHl with tlie usual contests in gymnastics, 
chariot-ra< es, music, an<l with wild beasts, — was 
viewed with the deepest aversion by the general 
body of the Jews (^Ant. xv. 8, §1), 

The entirf' alwence of verbal or historical refer- 
ence to tills subject ill tlie Gospels shows how little 
it entered into the life of the Jews : some of the 
foreign Jews, indeed, imbibed a taste for tbeatiical 
representations ; Joseplius ( Ktto, 3) siieaks of one 
Alituius, an actor of farces who was 

111 high favour with Nero. Among the Greeks 
tile rage for thcatiical exhibitions was such that 
every city of any size possessed its theatre and 
sbidium. At Kphesus an annual contest {iyiity 
fcal yvfivMhs iral fiov(ru(6s, Thucyd. iii. 104) was 
held in honour of Diana, which was supt'rintendod 
by onicera named *\etdpx<u (Acts xix. 31 ; A. V. 
“ chief of Asia”). [Akiarchak. 1 It is probable 
that St. Paul w'as present when these games were 
piocecdiiig, us they were celebrated in tlie niotiih 
of May (comp. Acts xx. IG ; Couybetue and How- 
son’s St. Fault ii. 81), A direct reference to the 
exhibitions that took place on such occasions is 
mjule ill the term ^0i}p(o/idxv?<ra (1 Cor, xv. 32). 
The Sripiofidxoi werc sometimes professional *per- 
fuiincrs, but more usually criminals (Joseph. Ant, 
XV. 8, §1) wlio were exposed to lions aud other 
wild beasts without any means of defence (Cic. 
Fro Sext. 04 ; Tcrtull. Apol. 9). ' Political of- 
fenders were so treated, and Josephus {Ii. J, vii. 
•h §1) records that no less than 2500 Jews were 
destroyed in tlie tlieatre at Caesarea by this aud 
similar methods. The expressien as used by St. 
Paul is usually taken as metaphorical, both on 
account of the qualifying words kot' dv9pwK0Vt 
the absciu^> of all reference lb the occuironce in 
the Acts, and the rights of citizenship which St, 
laul enjoyinl: none of those arguments can be 
held to Ik? absolutely conclusive, while on the other 
hand the term ^pio/aaxeiv is applied in its literal 
sense in the Apostolical Kpistles (Ign. ad Eph, 1 ; 
Troll. 10; Mart. Folyc. 3; zt Euseb. E. H. 


iv. 15), aud, where metuphoncally used 1[lgtt. ad 
Horn. 5), an explanation is added which implies 
that it would otherwise liave been taken literally. 
Certainly St. J\iul was ex|)oscd to some extraor^ 
diiuiiy siiflering at Kphesus, which he describes in 
language borrowc^l from, if not descri^ve of, a real 
case of dripiofiaxia ; for he speaks of himsidf as a 
criminal coiidoimied to deatli (hriBavarlovs, 1 ('or. 
iv. 9 ; AirSuptfia rov Bwdrov ^crx^ao/icv, 2 Cor. 
i. 9), exhibited previously to the execution of the 
sentence (iirtSet(€v, 1 Cor. 1. c.), reserved to the 
conclusion of the games (lo’xdrous) as was usual 
with the tlieriomiclii (novissimos elegttf velnt 6c.s- 
tiarios, Tcrtull. de Fuilic.'lA), and thus miide a 
spectacle (^carpoi' iyfviiOrifity). IJghtfoot (Ex’ 
creit, oil 1 (*or. xv. 32) points to the friendliness 
of the Asiai'chs at a subhciiueiit period (Acts xix. 
31) as prclkibly resulting from some wonderful 
preservation wliich they had witnessed. Nero 
selected this mode of executing tlie Chrihtiaiis at 
Rome, with tlie iKirbaruiis aggiiivation that the 
victims Were dressed up in the skins of beasts (Tac. 
Ann, XV. 44). St. l*aul may possibly allude to 
his escape from such toiturc in 2 Tim. iv. 17). 
[^J)ict. of Ant. art. Ukktiaiui.] 

8t. Paul's Kpistles abound with allusions to the 
Greek contests, borrowed prcbably from the Istli- 
mimi games',* at which he may well liave iM'en 
present duiing his iirst visit to Corinth (Conyh<‘ai« 
Olid Howson, ii. 20G). These contests (6 kyup—A 
word of general import, applied by St. Paul, not to 
the Jiyht, as the A. V. has it, but to the race, 2 
Tim. iv. 7 ; 1 Tim. vi, 12) were divideil into two 
classes, the pancratium, consisting of boxing and 
wrestling, and the pentathlon, consisting of leaping, 
running, quoiting, hurling the spear, and wrestling. 
The (‘ompetitors (d kyuvtCiptt'os, 1 Cor. ix, 2r> ; 
ikp kBX^ Tis, 2 Tim. ii. .*)) required a long atul 
severe course of jirevioiu training (ef. aapariKii 
yv/ipcurla, I Tim, iv. 8), duiing which h iiaili- 
cular diet w.as eilf)W;ed {irdpra iyupdreverai, 
SouXayuyu, I Cor. ix. 25, 27). In the Olymiric 
contest these preparatoiy exci-cises (wpoyvfipda'- 
para) extended over a period of ton mouths, 
dui'ing the last of which they were condiicteil 
under the siijicrvision of appointed ofliceis. The 
contests took place iu the presence of a vast multi- 
tude of ^ctatora (TrfpiKfipepop pltpos paprApwp, 
Hebf^ xli. 1), the conqietitors being the sfjcctucle 
{94aTpr^=idiapa, 1 Cur. iv. 9; 0eaC6p€Poi, Heb. 
X. .33). r The gam&s werc opened by the proclama- 
tion of Bj(,Wdld (KTipi^as, 1 Cor. ix. 27), whoso 
oGice it WA. to proclaim the name arid country of 
each candicbite,'' and es^iccially to announce the 
name of the victor Indore the assembled multitude. 
Certain conditions and rules were laid down tor 
the dilfercnt contests, as, that no bribe be oU'ered 
to a com^M'iitor; that in boxing the combatants 
should not lay hold of one another, &c. ; any 
infringemeyt of these rules (ikp voplpws 
oBXiitrri, 2 Tim. ii. 5) involved a loss of tlie prize, 
the^iiiplitor beiug pronounced disqualilied (A3d- 
kipS, 1 Cor.eix. 27 ; indifnus brabeo, Bcngel.). 
The judge wa.H selects for his spotless integrity 
(d dlxcuos Kpvriis, 2 Tim. iv. 8) : his oGioo was to 
decido.any disputre (iBpai9evdr», Col. iii. 15; A. V. 
** rule*’) and to give the prize (rd fipafiuov, 1 Cor. 
ix. 24; Phil. iii. 14), consisting of a crown (itts- 
^caros, 2 Tim. ii. 5, iv. 8) of leaves of wild olive at 
the Olympic giunes, ;md of pine or, at one period, 
ivy at the Isthmian games. Tliese crowns, though 
perishable {(p0apr6p, X Cor. ix. 25 ; cf. 1 Pet. v 

QU 
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GAMMADIMS 


4), werc*al\vays i-oganled as a source of unfailing 
exultation (Pliil. iv. 1; 1 Thcss. ii. 19): palm 



bnuiclics were also placed in the hands of the 
victors (Iiev. vii. 9). St. Paul alludes to two only 
out of the five contests, boxing and running, most 
frequently to the latter. In boxing ; cf. 

TVKTevUt 1 Cor. ix. 26), the hands and aims were 
bound with tlie cestuSf a bdnd of leather studded 
with nails, which veiy much increased th^ severity 
of the blow, and rendcied a bruise inevitable 
(^TwmdCtOt i Cor. /. c. ; i^diria = rh 6irb rhvs 
2 IT ax Twi' irAi|7«i' tx»^» Pollux, Onom. ii. 4,.'>‘2). 
The skill of the coiubiitant was shown in avoiding 
the blows of his advorsjiiy so that they were 


TtXticn-fiv (Heb. xii. 2), .Jesus Ix'ing, as it were, 
the starting-point .and the goal, the Ituim a quo 
and the locus.ad quern of the ("hristiau’s couree. 
The judge was stationed by the goal (cKorSy*; 
A. V. “ mark” ; Phil. iii. 14), whic h was clearly 
visible from one end of the stadium to the otlier, 
so that the runner could make straight ibr it 
{piiK 1 Cor. ix. 26). St. Paul brings 

vividly before our niiiuls the earnc'stness of the 
competitor, having cast oil' eveiy encumbianee 
{tyKov airo64fifvoi irdpra), especially any closely- 
littiug lobe (evircpfirraroi^, Hi‘b. xii. 1 ; cf. Cony* 
bciire and Howson, ii. .143), holding on his (xansc 
uniuteri uptcdly Phil. iii. 12), his eye 

fixed on the distant goal {d^opwyreSf dirc/BAewe, 
Heb. xii. 2, xi. 26; &irb notat /oni/c.’, Bi-ngcl), 
unmindful of the sjKice already jiast {rd ii\v dirfcroi 
4iciKapdav6iJLtvos, Phil. 1. c.), and stretching for- 
ward with bent body (roix 8c tpirpooBtv iirtK- 
rttvdfitpos), his peisevemnce (8i* \nrop.ovi\s^ Heb. 
itii. 1), his joy at Ihe eompletion of the ooiii-se 
ypLtrh exultation as he 

not only recM‘ix'e'4 (4\a$op, Phil. iii. 12) but actually 
grasps {KaraXdfiWf not “ apjirehend,*’ as A. V. 
Phil.; iviXafiout 1 Tim. vi. 12, 19) the caown 
which had been set ajxiit (dirdKcirat, 2 Tim. iv. 
8) for the victor. [W. L. B.J 


expended on the air (o8ic i»s d4pa B^pay, 1 Cor. 
(. €.). The foob-raec (Bpdfios, 2 Tim. iv. 7, a 
woi-d peculiar to St. Paul ; cf. Acts xiii. 25, xx. 



lluxltig 


24) was run in the stadium (4y craSl^ ; A. V, 
“ race 1 Cor. ix. 24), an oblong area, ojwn at one 
end and rounded in a semicirculiu* forip at the 
other, along the sides of which were the raised 
tiers of scats on which the spectators sat. The 
race was either from one end of the stadium to 


GAMMADIMS (Dn©3). This woixl occurs 
only in Ez. xxvii. 1 1, where it is said of Tyre “ the 
Cammadims were in thy towere.’* A x’ariety ot ex- 
[lUuiatioiis of the tcim have been oriered, (1 .) < >i>e 
•lass turns upon a supposed connexion xvitli *103^ 
a cubit, as though = cubit hiqh mm, whence the 
Vulg. has Pi/qnutcu Michaelis thinks that the 
apjuircnt height alone is referred to, with the 
intention of conveying an id<*a of the great height 
of the towers. Sjiencer {de Leq, J/cb. Pit. ii. 
cap. 24) explains it of sin.ill images of the tutelar 
gods, like the Lares of tlie Homans. (2.) A second 
class treats it ns a gcH)gi'nphical or loc*al teiin ; 
Grotius holds (Jamad to he a llehr.aized form of 
the name Awcon, a Phoenician town ; the Chaldee 
pfirnphrosc has Cappadocians, as though reading 
; Fuller [Misccll. vi. 3) identifies them as 
j the iniiabitants of Gamala (Plin. v. 14) ; and ag.ain 
the word has been broken up into Onij D| = ati^o 
the Mciles, (3.) A tliird class gives a more geneial 
sense to the woid ; Geseiiius {I'hesaur. p. 292) 
connects it with * 103 , a bough, whence tire sense of 
brave warrior's, hastes arhonim instar caedentes. 
Ilitzig {comm, in foe.) srrggests deserters {neber- 


thc other, or, in the SlavXoSf back again to the lanf^) and draws attention to the pi'eposition in 
st-ii'ting-]v)8t. There in.ny bi» a latent referenee as favouring this sense : he inclines, however, to ihe 
to the BiavXos in tire expression dpxny^v opinion that the prophet h.id in view (’ant. iv. 4, 
l&r and that the word D''1^33 in that passage has been 

n successrx'ely corrupted into as read hy the 

y I LXX. which gix'cs (ftUXaugs, and as in the 

pi-esent text. After all, the i*endeiing in the LXX. 





GAMUL 

ruriiis}i<>s the simplest cxplsi nation : the Luthenin 
tnuislsitioa has followed this, giving w&cktcr. The 
following wonls of the Averse — “ the/ hanged tijoir 
shiehU ui)on thy Avails round about” — aie illiis- 
tnited by one of the bius-relicfs found at Konjnajlk 
(See preceding cut). [W. L. B.] 

GA'MUTj (SiO| ; & TafioiKf Alex. Ta/LiovijA ; 
CnunHl)i a priest ; the leader of the 22nd course in 
the seiTiee of the sanctuary (1 Chr. xxiv. 17). 

GAR (Fds; Snami). “ Sons of Car'* are nametl 
among the “sons of life sevA’ants of Solomon*’ in 
I Ksd. V. IH. There arc not in the lists of K/ra 
and Neheiniah any names cori-espouding to the tAvo 
preceding and the six succeeding this name. It 
does not ap}X!ar whence the form of the name in 
the A. V. is derived. 

GARDEN (II, n3|, n3| ; k^wos). Gardens 
in the East, as the llehrcAv word indicates, arc 
inclosurcs, on the outskiils of towns, plaiiU*d Avith 
A'jirious, trees and shrubs. From the allusions ini 
the Bible Ave learn tliat they were sunounded by ' 
hedges of thorn (Is. v. 5), or Avails of stone (Prov. 
xxiv. lU). For further prot(vtion lodges (Is. i. 8 ; 
ham. ii. 6) or Avatchtowers (Maik xii. 1) wcie built 
in them, in which sat the keeper (*1^3, Job xxA'ii. 
18) to drive away tlu* Avild beasts and robbers, as 
is the case to tJiis day. l.ayard {Nin, ^ Bab. 
p. Ihi.'i) gives the following dcsoiiptiou of a scene 
which he Avitne.^ed ; — “ The broad silver river j 
wound tlirough tlie plain, the great ruin ca.st ihs 
dark shadows in the moonlight, the lights of Uhe 
lodges in the ganlens of cucumbers ’ ilickeretl at 
onr feet, and the deep silence Avas only broken by 
the shaip report of a ntio tired by the Avatchful 
guards to fiighten aAvay tl«* wild boars that lurked 
in the melon I>eds.** The scarecroAV also was an 
invention not unknown {TrpoficurKdpiov^ Bor. vi. 
70). 

The gai'dens of the Hebrows were planted with 
flow'crs niul aromatic shrubs (Cmit. vi. 2, iv. 10), 
besides olives, fig-trees, nuts, or walnuts (Oant. vi. 
11), pomegranates, and others for domestic use 
(Ex. xxiii. 11; Jer. xxix. 5; Am. ix. 14). The 
ipiince, miHiJar, citron, almond, and seiwice tiws 
ai e among those enumerated in the Mishna a^ cul- 
tivated m I'alestiue (A'l/aim, i. §4). Gai’dens of 
h(M bs, or kitchcn-gardens, are mentioned in Dent, 
xi. 10, and 1 K. xxi. 2. Ciieumbcra were grown 
in them (Is. i. 8 ; Bar. vi. 70), and pn»l>ably also 
melons, leeks, onions, and garlie, which are spoken 
of (Num. xi. 5) as the productions of a neighbouring 
eouiitry. In wldition to these, the lettuce, mustanl - 1 
plant (Luke xiii. 19), coriander, endiA'^c, one of the 
bitter herbs eaten with the posclial lamb, and rue, 
are particularised in the precepts of the Nishno, 
though it* is not ceitain that they were all, strictly 
spcakiiig, cultivated in the gardens of Palestine 
( A ilaim, i. §§2, 8). It is >vell known that, in the 
time of tlie Romans, the art of gardening was car- 
ried to great pi^ection in Syria, Pliny (xx. 16) 
says, “Syria in hortis operosissimn rst; iiidcque 
proyorbium Graccis, ‘ MultaSyrorum oleni; ’*’ and 
agam (•xii. 54) he describes the balsam plant as 
growing in Judaea alone, and there only in two 
>’oyal ^rdens. Strabo (xAd. p. 763), alluding to 
oue ot^ these gaiAlens near Jericho, calls it 6 rov 
paXeafiov ir^dS€iaros. The rosc^iAlen in Jeru- 
wuem, mentioned in the Mishna {Afansarothy ii. 
$o),and said to have been situated westward of the 
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temple mount, is remarkable as having been one of 
the few ganlens Avliich, from the time of the pi-o- 
phets, existed within the city Avails (Lightfbot, 
Hor. Heh, on Matt. xxA’i. 36). They were usually 
planted Avithout the gates, according to tlie gloss 
(pioted by IJghtfoot, on aaxiunt of the fetid smell 
arising from the weeds thrown out from them, 
or from the tnnnnre employed in their cultiA’ation. 

'fhe gate Gennath, mimtioned by .Foscjihus (B. ./. 
V. 4, §2), is supposed to haA'C derived its name 
fiom the rose-garden already inentionerl, or from 
the fact of its leading to the gaixlens without the 
city. It was near the ganlen-gi’oiiiid by the tJatc 
of the Women that Titus Avas surpiiscrl by the 
Jews while reconnoitring the city. The tieiicli by 
which it was surrounded cut olf liis rctn^at (.los. 
B. J. V. 2, §2). But of all the ppindens of Pales- 
I tine none is possesseil of associations moix* sacjod 
and imperishable tlum the gaiden of Gethsemnne, 
b<»side the oil-ptesscs on the slopes of Olivet. Eiglit 
aged olive trees mark the site which tnulition luus 
connected with that memorable garden-scene, and 
their gnarled steins and almost loaficss branches 
attest an antiquity as A'eiierahle as tliat which is 
claimed for them. [Gktiiskmank.] 

In addition to the ordinaiy productions of the 
country, avl* are tempted to infer from Is. xv.i. 10 
that in some gai'dens care was bestowed on the 
resiling of exoties. To this conclusion the descriji- 
tioii of the gaixh'iis of Solomon in the Targum on 
End. ii. 5, 6 seems to p()int: “ I made me Avell- 
wntcrefl gard(*ns and parailises, and sowed |^ere all 
kinds of plants, some iiir use of eating, and some for 
use of drinking, and some for purposes of medicine; 
all kinds of plants of spices. 1 p1anted*in them 
ticcs of emptiness (». c, not fruit-bearing), and all 
trees of spices Avhich the spectres and demons 
brought rac from India, and (‘veiy tiee which pro- 
duct's fruit; and its liorder avils from the W’all of 
the citadel, Avhich is in Jeiusalem, by tlie waters of 
Siloah. 1 chose leserioirs of water, which behold ! 
arc for watering the trees and the plants, and I 
made me fish-pomls of water, some of them also for 
the plantation which icars the tiees to water it.” 

Ill a climate like that of Palestine the neighbour- 
hooil of water w.as an im^ioit'int cviusidciation in 
selecting the site of a garden. The noim*nolatiire 
of the country has jieipctu.ntcil this fict in the 
name Engannim — “the fountjiiii of goidcns” — the 
modern (of. Gant. iv. !.'»). 'fo the old Hebrew 
p<M*ts “ a AA'ell-Avatered gaixleri,” or “ a tixie planted 
by tlie watcra,” was an emblem of himriant fertility 
and material prosperity (ft. Iviii. 11 ; Jcr. xvii. 
8, xxxi. 12); while no figure more graphically 
ctiHA'cyed the idea of dieary barrenness or misery 
than “a garden that hath no water” (Is. i. 30). 
From a neighbouiingi^ream orcistero were supplieti 
the channels or conduits, by which the ‘ganlens 
’ were intcrse*cted, luid the water was thus conveyed 
to all parts (Ps. i. 3; Eccl. ii. 6; Ecclus. xxiv. 
30). It is matter of doubt what is the exact mean- 
ing of the expi-ession “to Avator with the foot” in 
Deut. xi. 10., Niebuhr (Besor. de I'Arabie, p. 
138) describes a Avhccl which is employed for irri- 
gating gaixlens where the water is not deep, and 
whicii is worked the hands and feet alter the 
ipintier of a treadmill, the men “ pulling the uppr 
part towards them with their hands, and pushing 
with their feet ufidn the lower part” (Kobimson, 
ii. 226). This mode of irrigation might be de- 
scrilied as “Avatering Avith the foot.” But the 
method practised by the agriculturists in Oman, as 
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nm'niied by Wellst4»(l {Trav. i. 281), answers more 
nesirly to t)iis de-scription, and server to illustiate 
Pi-ov. xxi. 1 : “ After ploiighinj?, tliey fonii the 
ground with a spade into small squares with ledges 
on cither side, along which the water is couducttnl 
.... When one of the hollows is Idled, the peasant 
stops the supply by turning up the caith with his 
foot, and thus opens a channel into another.** 

The orange, lemon, and mulbcny gro\e8 which 
lie around and behind Jalfa supply, peihaps, the 
most sti'iking peculiarities of oriental gardens — gar- 
dens which Mauudrell describes as being “a con- 
fused miscellany of trees jumbled togctlier, with- 
out either posts, walks, arliours, or anything of 
art or design, so that they seem like thickets rather 
than gardens** {Early Trav. in Pal. p. 41G). The 
Persian wheels, whicli are kept ever working, day 
and night, by mules, to su)>ply the gardens with 
water, leave upon the tr.ivellcr*s ear a* most en- 
during impression (Lynch, Ejcp. to Jordan^ p. 
441 ; 8iddon*s Memoir, 187). 

The law against the piojiagation of mixed speties 
(Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 9, 11) gave rise to 
numerous enactments in the Mishna to ensure its 
obsei-vance. The poitiuns of the held or gai*den, in 
which the various plants were sown, were separated 
by light fences of reed, ten palms in height, the 
distance between the reeds being not more than 
three palms, so that a kid could not enter {Kilaim, 
iv. §§M, 4). 

The kings and nobles had tlieir country-houses 
sunouHled by gardens (1 K. xxi. 1 ; 2 K, ix. 27), 
and these were used on festal occasions (Cant. v. 1). 
So intimately, indeed, were gardens associated with 
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1 festivity that hortifulture and conviviality are, in 
j tlie Talmud, denoted by the same tenn (cf. Huxtorf, 
Tidm. smv. niD'IN). It is possible, how- 
ever, that this may be a merely accitlental coinci- 
tleuce. The ganlcii of Ahasuci us was in a court of 
the palmx! (Ksth. i. 5), adjoining the iNinquetiug- 
hall (ICsth. vii. 7). In Babylon the gardens and 
oreliards were inclosed by the city-walls (Laytml, 
Tiiti. ii. 248). Atticheil to the house of .Joachim 
was a giirdeii or orchai'd (Sus. 4) — “ a garden in- 
closed** (Cant. iv. 12) — provided with Iwiihs and 
other appliances of luxuiy.(Sus. 15; cf. 2 Siim. 
xi. 2). 

In large gardens the orchard TrapiZficros) 

was probably, as iu Egypt, the iuclosure set apirt 
fur the cultivation of date and sycamoie trees, and 
fiiiit-trees of various kinds (Cant. iv. 13 ; Eccl. ii. 
5). t>chroeder, in the preface to his Thesam'us 
Lifujane Armenicae, asscits that the word “ pirdes'* 
is of Annenian origin, and denotes a gsudeii near ;i 
house, planted with herbs, trees, and floweis. It 
isappli^ by Diodorus Siculus (ii. 10) and Berosiis 
(quoted by Jos. Ant. x. ii. §1), to the famous 
hanging gardens of Babylon. Xenophon {Anab. 
i. 2 §7) desenbes the “ paradise’* at Celaenac in 
Phrygia, whoic Cyrus had a pjd.iee, as a large pie- 
serve full of wild beasts; and Aulus Gelhus (li. 
20) gives ** vivaria ’* as the equivalent of vapaHttffoi 
(cf. Philosti-atiis, Vit. Apull. Tyan. i. 38). The 
ollicer in charge of such a domain was called ** the 
keeper of the piiadisc ” (Neh. ii. B). 

The ancient Hebrews made use of gardens as 
phaces of burial (John xix. 41). Mnnasseh and his 
son Amou were buried in the garden of their 
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palnoc, tla* fpmltm of LTzza ('2 K. Kxi. 18, 26 ; 
4p rois ahrov wapadfltroiSf Jos. Ant. x. 3, §2). 
The rotimneut of gsu-dens n*ndercd them favoiuite 
places fur devotion (Matt. xxvi. 36 ; John xviii. 1 ; 
cf. (ien. XXIV. 63). In the degeiiemte times of the 
inonai-cliy they weie selcf-tefl ius the sciencs of idohi- 
iroiis >\oiship (Is. i. 29, l\v. 3, Ixvi. 17), and 
images of the idols were pnibably elected in them. 

(ini doners arc alluded to in Job xxvii. 18 and 
.John XX. 15. But how far the mt of gardening 
was carried among the Ilebiews we ha\e few means 
of asccitaining. That they were acquainted with 
the process of grafting is evident from Kora. xi. 17, 
21, as well as fiom the minute proliibitions of the 
Mishiia;'' and the method of propagating plants by 
l.iyei’s or cuttings was not unknown (Is. xvii. 10). 
Buxtorf says that I'DHE, d/**sln (Mishna, liiccn- 
rim, i. §2) were gaideneis who tended and looked 
after gaifhuis on considerailoii of leceiving some 
poition of the fiuit {Lex, Tnlm. s. v.) But that 
ganlcning w.is a special means of livelihooit is clear 
from a pi o\erb which contains a warning against 
lasli .Speculations: Who hues a ganlcn eats the 
bit (Is ; who hues gankuis, him the biids cat” (Dukes, 
JLMin. lU'iinenleset 141). 

The tiaditional gaidcns and pools of Solomon, 
supposed to be allialed to in Ewl. ii. 5, 6,aie shown 
indlie \V<Hfy (Trim (*. r. Hortus), aljoutaii hour and 
quai ter to the south of Bethlehem (ef. Jos. Ant. viii. 
7, §3). The Aiabs peqHjtuate the tuulition in the 
name fif a neighhoiiriiig hill, which they <‘all “V/e- 
or ** Mouutivm of the Paiadise** 
(Stanley, SV/t. <jr P(d. p. 166). Maundroll is sceptiml 
on the subject of the gardens {Early 'Ihiv. in Pal, 
j). 457), but they lind a chaiiipion in Van de Velde, 
who asseits that they “ were not confined to the 
W<uli ILtAs] the hill-slopes to the Icll and right 
also, with their heights and hollows, must have 
been covered with ti ees and plants, ns is shown by 
the names they still bear, as ‘ peach-lull,* ‘nut- 
vale,’ ‘ lig-vale,’” &c. (SyrUt ^ Pal. li. 27). 

The “ king’s gaixlen,” mentioned in 2 K. xxv. 4, 
Xoh. iii. 1.5, Jer. xxxix. 4, Hi. 7, was near the pool 
of Siloam, at the mouth of the Tyropoeon, iioii.h of 
Bir Kyub, and was Ibnned by the meeting of the 
valleys of Jehosliaphat and Ben Hiniiom (Wilson, 
Landu of the Bible, i. 498). Josephus places the 
scene of the feast of Adonijah at Enrogol, “ beside 
tin fountain that is in the royal panidise” {Ant, 
vii. 14 §4 ; cf. also ix. 10. §4). [W. A. W.] 

OA'REB {y)} ; rap4/3), one of the heroes of 
David’s army (2 Sam. xxiii. 38). He is described 
as the (A. V. “an”) Ithrite, et ipse Jethrites, 
Vulg. This is generally explained as a patronymic 
= soii of .lether. It may be observed, however, 
that Ira, who is also Ciilled the Ithrite in this 
liass.'q^e, is called the .Tairitc in 2 Sam. xx. 26, and 
that tiie readings of the LXX. vary in the fonner 
passage *U0paios, *E0tpaios, and *E9evaros. These 
v.iriations sup|Kti*t to a certain extent the sense 
given in the Syriac version, which reads in 2 Sara. 
XX. 26 «. e. an inhabtihnt of Jathir in the 

momitainnus district of Judah. [W. L, B.] 

ga'reb, the hill (nni nyaa ; fiowoi 

Tl'aphfi ; enliis Gareh\ in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem, named only in Jer. xxxi. .39. [JERU8AI.EM.] 

* It was forbidden to graft trees on trees of a dif- 

ferent kind, or to graft vegetables on trees gr trees 
on vegetables 1. §§ 7, 8). 


GAHIZTMvrapt^v, Alox. FapiCcii'; Oarizin), 
2 Macc. V. 23; vi. 2. [(iKUlZIM.] 

6ARTJOK (D-IJJ^; tA trieSpSa; allid), men- 
tioned in Niim. xi. 5 its one of the Egyptiaff plants, 
the loss of which w.as rogrctt«*d by the mixed multi- 
tude at Taberah. It is the Allium Sativum of Lin- 
naeus, which abounds iu Egypt (see Cels. Ilierobot. 
pi. ii. p. 52 seq.), a fact evident from Hei’odutus 
(^ii. 125), when he states Uiat the allowance to the 
workmen for this and other vegetables was in- 
set ilied on the gieat pyiamid. [W. D.] 

GARMENT. [Dress.] 

GAR'MITE, THE ; Vappi, Alex. 

ffrapfti; Garmi). Kcilah the (hu mile, i. e. the 
debcendant of Dei cm (see the Targum on this wonl), 
is mentioned in the obscure genealogical lists of the 
families of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 19). Keilali is appa- 
rently the place of that name ; but there is no clue 
to the reason of the soubriquet licrc giv(*ii it. 

GARRISON. The Ilebiew woid.s so tendered 
in the A. V.are derivatives fiom the loot natzab to 
“place, erect,” which may be a])pli(‘d to .a variety 
of objects. (1 .) MatUah luid matizabah (H3-^Dj 
3*VD) undoubtedly mean a “ ganison,” orfoiti- 
fictl tiost (1 vSain. xiii. 2.3, xiv. 1, 4, 12, 15; 2 
Sam. xxiii. 14). (2.) Mzib (TV^) w also used 

for a “ garrison” (in 1 Chr. xi. 16),’ but elsewhcie 
for a “column ” erectoil in an enemy’s countiy as a 
token of coucpiest, like the stelae elected by Sesostiis 
(Her. li. 102, 106): the LXX. conectly gives 
kvdffTJfpa (1 Stiin. x. 5) : .Jonathan broke in pieces 
a column which the Philistines had cietded on a 
hill (I Sam. xiii. 3). (3.) ’I'he same woid else- 
wheic means “ oHieers ” placed over a vanquished 
{leople (2 Sam. viii. 6, 14; 1 Chr. xviii. 1.); 
2 Chr. xvii. 2) : the presence of a “ gai'rison ** in 
sutth eases is implied but nut expressed iu the word 
(comp. 1 K. iv. 7, 19). (4.) Mutizebnh 

means a “pillar:” in Ez. xxvi. 11, refcieiice is 
made to the beautiful pillars of the Tyrian temples, 
some of which attract^ the atteutibn of Heiodotus 
(ii. 44). [W. L. B.J 

GASH’MU (-1^1; Qossem, Neh. vi. 6. 
Assumed by all the lexicons to be a variation of 
tJic name of Gkshem (see vera. I, 2). The woids 
“and Cnshmu saith ” arc omitted iu both MSS. of 
the LXX. 


GA'TAM (Dn]|J|; roed>fi, Towedfi, Alex. 
ToBdfn; datham, Gathan), the fourth son of Eli- 
phnz the son of Esau (Cen. xxxvi. 1 1 ; 1 Chr. i. 36), 
and one of the “flukes” of EHphaz (Gen. xxxvi. 16). 
By Knobel {Genesis, ad loc.) the name is uompai-^ 

with Jodam a tribe inhabiting a |)art of 

the mountains of Sherah called Hlsinah. But in 
this case the Ain in the original name would have 
been dropped, which is very rarely the case. 


Rodiger (Gesen. Thes, iii. 80) quotes as 

the name of an Arab tribe, referring to Ibn Duraid, 
1854, p. 300. 

GATE. 1. ftom to divide, Gcaen. 
p. 1458; \ porta, introitm, 2. ni] 19. from 

nns, to open, Ges. p. 1138; Bltpa, nlXn ; ostivm, 
a “doorway.” 3. t|p, a vestibule or gateway; 
avK'ti, (Tra0fi6s ; limen, posies. 4. Chald. 
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GATE 


only in Kzi'n nnd I)aiii(>l ; avA^, $6pa ; ostium, 
fores, 5. fl^T from rhi , to hana down ; Oesen. 

V V T T 

p. (I dfH}r; 6vpa\ valmi^ ostium^ fores^ the 
“ door "•or v;iivc. 

'I'lm gates and gntew’ays of eastern cities anciently 
holii, and still hold, an imporhint piu’t, not only in 
the defence but in the public economy of the place. 
'I'liny aro thus sometimes taken tis representing tlie 
city itself (Gen. xxii. 17, xxir. 60 ; Ueut. xii. 12 ; 
.ludg. V. 8; Uuth iv. 10 ; I’s. Ixxxvii. 2, exxii. 2). 
Among the special purposes for which they wore 
Used may be mentioned — 1. As places of public 
resoit, either for business, or wheie people sat to 
eoiMcrse anc^hear news (Gen. xix. 1, xxiii. 10, 
xwiv. 20, 24; 1 Sam. iv. 18; 2 Sun. xv. 2, 
xviii. 24; Ps. Ixix. 12; Nefi. Anil. 1, 3, 16; 
.Shaw, p. 207). 2. Places for public deliberation, 
ndniinistration of justice, or of aialience for kings 
and rulero, or aml^sodors (Deut. xvi. 18, xxi. 19, 
XAv. 7 ; Josh. XX. 4 ; Judg. ix. 35 ; lluth iv. 1 ; 
2 Sam. xix. 8 ; 1 K. xxii. 10 ; Job xxix. 7 ; Prov. 
x\ii. 22, xxiv. 7; Jer. xvii. 19, xxxviii. 7; Lam. 
V. 14; Am. v. 12 ; Zech. viii. 16 ; Polyb. xv. 31). 
Hence esune the uhn«^e of the word “ Poiie” in 
sp(‘akiug of the government of Constantinople 
i^Karly I'rar. p. 349). 3. Public markets (2 K. 
vii. 1; comp. Aristoph. h'q. 1243, etl. lik‘kk.; 
Nell, xiii. 16, 19), [CiTihS.] In heathen toAviis 
the open spaces near the gates appear to have lieen 
sometimes used as places for saciilioe (Acts xh% 13 ; 
comp. 2 K. xxiii. 8). 

Regarded therefore as positions of great impori- 
ance the gates of cities were carefully guarded and 
closed at nightfall (Deut. iii. 5; Josh. ii. 5, 7 ; 
Judg. ix. 40, 44 ; 1 Sam. xxiii. 7 ; 2 Sam. xi. 23 ; 
Jer. xxxix. 4 ; Judith i. 4). They contained cham- 
liers over the gateway, and probably also chambers 
or recesses at the sides for the various pmposcs to 
Avhich they were applied (2 Sam. xviii. 24 ; Layard, 
xVm. ^ Bab. p. 57, and note). 
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Aiwjrriiui gata. (^yard.) 

The gateways of Assyiian cities were nnhed or 
Miuare-headcd entrances in the wall, Bometimes 



at)oni.-FiK. I ’Dio upper pm, «ni wIulIi tliu door Uirncd 
Fii(. I.<twvr pin. (\\ ilkinain ) 
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flanked by toAvers (Layaixl, Ntn^ch, ii. 388, 395, 
Nin, ^ It ah. 231, Mom. of Nin. Pt. 2, pi. 49 ; see 
sdso Assyrian bas-ielftjts in Brit. Mus. Njjs. 49, 25, 
26). In later Kgy})tiau times, the gates of the temples 
seem to have been intended as places of defence, if 
not the principal iortihcations(VVilkiDson, Anc. Kg. 
i. 409, abritigni ). The 40017, themselves of the larger 
gates mentioned in .Scripture wero tAvo-leaved, plated 
Avith metal, closed with locks and fastened with 
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metal bars (Deut. iii. 5 ; Judg. xvi. 3 ; 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 7 ; 1 K. iv. 13; 2 (Jhr. viii. 5; Neh. in. 
3-15; Ps. evil, 16; Is. x1a\ I, 2 ; Jer. xlix. 31). 
Gates not defended by iron were of course liable to 
be set on fire by an enemy (Judg. ix. 52). 



Modern K^yptlnn door. (Lana.) 


The gateways of royal palaces and even of pri- 
vate houses wero o^n richly oroamented. ^n- 
tences from the l.aw wore in^*ribed on and above 
the gates, as in Mohammedan countries sentences 
from the Kunm are inscribed over doorways and on 
doors (Dcut. vi. 9 ; Is. liv. 12 ; Hcv. xxi. 21 ; 
Mauudrell, JS. T. p. 488 ; Lane, Mod. Eg. i. 29 ; 
Rauwolff, Travels, I*t. iii. c. 10; Ray, ii. p. 278). 
The principal gate of the royal palace at Jspahan 
was in Cliaixlin^s time held sacred, and seiwcd as a 
sanctuary for criminals (Clurdin, vii. 368, luid 
|Jctitions were presented to the sovereign nt the 



Tlu* gates of SoI(»«ioii\ Teiuplc wore very massive 
ami costly, being u\eilaitl with gold and carvings 
(1 K. vi. .'»4, 30; 2 K. xviii. 111). Those of the 
Holy I*lace were of olive-wood, two-leaved, and 
overlaid wit.li gold ; those of the tcinjiie of hr ( 1 K. ! 
\ i. .11, :Vi, 34 ; K/. xli. 23, 24). Of the gates ofj 
tin* ont<‘r <*ourt of Hermrs temple, 9 were covered 
wilii gold mid silver, as well as the posts and 
lintels, but the outer one, the Beautiful Gate (Acts 
iii. 2), was made entirely of Corinthian bi-ass, and 
was considered to surpass the others far in costli- 
ness (.loscpli. yy. J, v. T), §3). This gate, which 
w.is so heavy as to rcquiie 20 tueu to close it, was 
uiiexpoch'dly found open on one occasion shortly 
belbi e the close of tlie siege (Joseph. B, J, vi. 5, 
§.l; c, Ajj. ii. 9). 



Ancient Rgyptinn floor. (Wilkinion.) 

The figurative gates of pearl and precious stones 
(Is. liv. 12; Kcv. xxi. 21) may be regarded as 
having their types in the massive stone doors which 
tiT ^®“***^ f ancient houses in Syiia. 

Those are of single sbibs several inches thick, some- 
times 10 feet high, and turn on sitme pivots above 


Anrlmt EKypUim door. (Wilkmaon.) 

Egyptian doorways were often richly oriiamentetl. 
The parts of the dooi*way were the fhi*eshold 
(5)0, Jiidg. xix. 27; irp60vpov, limen); the side- 
posfei ; crraBfioi ; iiterqtw posits), tlie lintel 

svjHTliminare, Kx. xii, 7). It 
was on the lintel and side-posts that the blood of 
the Passover lamb was sprinkled (Kx. xii. 7, 22). 
A trace of some similar practice in Assyrian worship 
seems to have been discovei'ed at Nineveh (Layard, 
Ifin. ii. 236). 

The camp of the Israelites in the desei-t appears 
to have been closed by gates ( Kx. xxxii. 27). 

The word “door” in reference to a tent, ex- 
presses the o{)etiing m;ule by dispensing with tlie 
cloths in front of the tent, which is then supported 
only by the hinder and midille poles (Geu. xviii. 
2 ; Burckhtmlt- Notes on Bed, i. 42). 

In the Teni{de, I.evites, and in houses of wealthier 
classes, and in [oilnces, pci-sons weio especially ap- 
pointed to kiM*p the door (Jer. xxxv. 4 ; 2 K. xii. 
9, XXV. 18; 1 Chr. ix. 18, 19 ; Kst ii. 21; Dnj^; 
Ovpwpot, nvAatpoi ; portaiHi, janitores). In the 
A. V. these are frequently called “jiorters,” a 
woiyI which has now ae.quired a different meaning. 
The chi(‘f steward of the household in the palace of 
the Shah of IVrsia was called chief of the guardians 
of the g-atc (Chardin, vii. 369). [Curtain ; 
Hoi'sk ; Tr..MrLE.] (H. W. P.] 

GATH (HI, ** a wine-press r«6 ; Josej)h. 
rlrra ; G eth\ one of the five royal cities of the 
Philistines (Josh. xiii. 3 ; 1 Sam. vi. 17) ; and the 
native place of the giant Goliath (1 Soni. xvii.*4, 
23). The site of Gath has for many centuries re- 
mained unknown. The writer of tliJs article mode 
a tour through Philistia in 1857, one special object 
of which was to search for the long lost city. After 
a careful survey of the country, and a minute cxn- 
niiiiatioii of the several passages of Scripture in 
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which the name Is mentioned, he came to the con- 
clusion that it stood u]N)n tiic conspicuous hill now 
called Tell-es^Safieh, 'I'liis hill stands u]x>n the 
side of the plain of Philistia, at the foot of the 
mountains of Judah ; 10 miles K. of Ashdod, and 
about the same distance S. bj E. of Ekrcai. It is 
irregular in form, and about 200 ft. high. On the 
top arc the foundations of an old castle ; and gi*eat 
numbers of hewn stones are built up in the walls 
of the terraces that run along the declivities. On 
the N.E. is a projecting shoulder, whose- sides ap- 
pear to have been scarp^. Here, too, aj-e traces | 
of ancient buildings ; and hei’e stands the modem 
villige, extending along the whole northern face of 
the hill. l|i the walls of the houses are iiiiuiy 
old stones, and at its wesliem extremity two co- 
lumns still remain on their jiedestnls. Hound the 
sides of the hill, especially on the S., are large cis- 
terns excavated in tharock. Gath occupied a strong 
position (2 Chr. xi. 8) on the boi-dcr of Judith and 
I’hilistia (1 Sam. xxi. 10; 1 Chr. xviii. 1); and 
from its strength and I’osources, fonning the key of 
both countiios, it was tliesCcne of frequent struggles, 
and was otlen captured and recaptured (2 Chr. 
xi. 8, xxvi. 6; 2 K. xii. 17 ; Am. vi. 2). It w'os 
near Shocoh and Adullnm (2 Chr. xi. 8), and it 
appeal's to have stood on the way leading from the 
ibinier to Ekmii; lor when the Philistines fled on 
the death of Goliath, they -went “ by the way of 
Shaaraim, even unto Gath and unto Kkron ” (1 Sam. 
xvii. 1, 52). All these notices combine in pointing 
to Tell-ea-Hdfieh as the site of Gath. The state- 
ments of most of the early geogi'aphcrs as to the 
))o>ition of Gath are not only contiised, but contra- 
dictory, probably owing to the fact that there was 
more tiian one place of the same name. But there 
is one very clear description by Eusebius, translated 
without change or comment by Jerome. It is as 
follows: •‘Gath, from which the Anakim and Phi- 
listines were not exterminated, is a village seen by 
such as go from Elcutherepolis to Diospolis, at 
aliout the fifth milestone” — irapi6rrw Airb 
*E\€v6€pofr6\tws ir€pl AiScwoKiv irspl ir^/air- 
Toy arrjfieiov Trjs 'EAcv0cpoirdAfais {Onofn, s. v. 
FtOBd). The raid Irom Eleutheiopolis, now Beit 
Jchi'in, to Diospolis or Lydda, mu^t have passed 
near Tell-es-Safieh^ which would be distinctly seen 
at about the distance indicated. Eusebius iiieiitioiis 
another Gath (C^ndrn. s. v. Geth), a large village 
liclween Aiitip-itris and Jamiiia, which he consi- 
dered to be that to which the Ark was carried 
(I Sara. V. 8), but this position, on the western 
side of the j^lain of Philistia, docs not agree with the 
descriptions above referred to. Jerome, who, as 
stated above, translates Eusebius’ former notice 
without change or comment, gives a pei-plexing 
statement in his Comm, on Micah : Gcth una est de 
5 urhibm Palaestinae vicina Judaeae conjinio ct de 
Elexitheropoli cuntibue Gazam, nme usque vsctis 
vel maximus. Yet in his preface to Jonah, he says 
that Gelh in Opher, the native place of the prophet, 
IS to be distinguished : Alktnim Geth urhium quae 
juxta Eleutheropolim sive Diospolun hodie quoque 
monstraniur. On the whole then tliere is nothing 
in these notices to conti'adict the direct statement 
ofTilusebius, and we may, therefore, safely conclude 
that TeU-es^Sdfieh is its site. 

The ravages of war to which Gath was exposed 
appear to have destroyed it at a compai'atively early 
period, as it is not mentioned among the other royal 
cities by the later prophets (Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zeeh. ix. 
5, 0), It is ramiliar to the Bible student a» Uie 
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scene of one of the most reinaiitic incidents in the 
life of king David (1 Sa*n. xxi. 10-15), when to 
save his life “ he feigried himself mad ; scrabbled 
on the doors of the gate, and let his spittle fall down 
upon his bcayd.” A few years later he returned 
to the city, was well received by the Philistine 
king, and had Ziklag assigned to him ala residence. 
He thcMi secured some firm friends among his here- 
ditary foes, who were true to him when his own 
son rebelled. We have few more striking examples 
of devottsi attachment than that of ittai the Gittite 
(2 Sam. XV. 19-22). [J. L. P.] 

GATII-HETHKRior GITTAH-HETIlKIt 
O^nn n|. “the wine-press of the well;” and 
wi t¥ n loc' -©n nnj, .Tosh. xix. 18), a town on 
the bonier of the territory of Zebulun, not far from 
Japhia, now Vafa (.Josh. xix. 12, l.'l), celebrated 
as the nAti\e pltu-e of the piophet Jotmh (2 K. xiv. 
2.5). Jerome s.*iyM, (^Profmn. in Jonarn): Gethy 
qnae est in Opher hand grandis est vicuhs, m se- 
cundo Sepp?toris mxliario qnae Imlie nppcllatur 
Diocaesarea euntihus Tiberindeiny uhi ct sepulehnim 
(jm ostenditur. Benjamin of Tiidela in the 12th 
century says that the tf>mb of Jonah wa» still 
shown on a hill near Scp)>horis (AVrr/y Tear els in 
PaL p. 89), About 2 miles E. of Sefurieh (Sej)- 
phoris), on the top of a rocky hill sfjinds the little 
villi^e of cUMeshhady in which the tomb of Jonah 
yet exists. It belongs to the Miisicms, ami both 
they and the Christians of Nazareth agri'c in ro- 
ganliug this as the native village of the prophet. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that el^Mcshhxd is 
the ancient Gath-hepher. [J. L. P.] 

GATH-BIM'MON(J^O'jna). 1. A city Riven 
out of the trilie of Dan to the Levites (.losh. xxi. 
24 ; 1 Chr. vi. 69), situated on the plain of Phi- 
listia, apparently not far from .Topjia (.Tosh. xix. 
45). Eusebius nientioiiH a FerOA lying between 
Antipatris and Jainnia, whieh would answer well 
to the position ofGath-rimmoii (G^om. s. v. Geth), 
But in another place* he says TtBpfppd>v vvv itrri 
Kt&pri fieyitrrji &irb ffttpelvv Aioo-irdAfoif 

dmdvTtoy (is 'EKevBfpdwoKiy {Onom. s. v.). This, 
however^'^ would seem to agree better with the po- 
sition of Gath, the ro^l city of I’hilistia, than of 
that assigned to Gath-rminon in the passage above 
cited. The site of Gath-rimmoii is unknown (He- 
hmd, 8Q8). 

2. A town of the half tribe of Manasseh west 
of the Jordan, assigned to the Levites (.Josh. xxi. 
25). It is only once mentioned, and the LXX. 
reading is BaiOadv. In the jmrallel jinssage in 
1 Chr. vi. 70, this tewn is called Bilkam. The 
reading Gath-riramoii is, theiefoie, piobably an 
en-or of the transcribers, and may be merely a 
repetition of the same name occurring in the pr(>- 
vious verae, * [J. L. P.] 

GA’ZA (illy, t. e. Azzah ; r<«c«: still calhnl 
QhuzzeK or 'Azzah: the foiin Oazara is found in 
the Apoci7pha and Josephus, and Brocardus men- 
tions it as usihI in his day), one of tlie five chief 
cities of the Philistines. It is remarkable for its 
continuous existence and importance from the very 
earliest times. Like Damascus, it is mentioned both 
in the book of Genesis and in the Acts of the Apostles : 
and it is still a place of veiy considerable size, larger 
than Jerusalem. 

The secret of this unbroken history is to be found 
in the situation of Gaza. It is the hist town in the 
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S.W. of Palestine, on the f'luiitior towanls Kgypt. 
*E(rx«tTij uKt7TO &5 Alyiirrou 4 k Ifotvlieris 
Umi 4irl rjj hpxS t^s ipiifiou (Anian, JtJjcp. Alex. 
li. It Jny on llic load which always 

have been the line of eommiinication Indween the 
\ alley of the Nile and the whole region of Syria. 
Kveii now its bsizaai-s are better than those of Jeru- 
sab'tn. “ Those tnivclling towai-ds Kgypt natnnilly 
lay in here a stock of provisions and uecessaiies for 
tlio liesort ; while those coming from Kgypt anivc 
at (laza exhansted, and must of course supply 
themselves anew” (itobinson, ii. 40). 

The siime {lecnliarity of situation has mode Gaza 
important in the tnihlary sense. Its name means 

the strong and t ids was well elucidated • in its 
siege by Alexander the (iieat, wiiich, notwithstand- 
ing all his resources of artillery, lastwl live months. 
As Van do Velde says (p. 1S7), it was the key of 
tlie country. What had happ«‘ned in the times of 
the Phaiaohs (Jer. xlvii. 1) and ("ambyses (Pomp. 
Mel. i. 1 1 ) happened again in the struggles between 
the l’t^)lemies and Seleiieidae (Polyb. v. 08, xvi. 
40). This city was one of the most important 
militaiy positions in the wars of tlie Maccabees (see 
1 Maec. xi. 01, 02, xni. 4.‘1 ; .loseph. Ant. xiii. 5, 
§.*), and 13, §3). By the Komans it w:vs assigned 
to the kingdom of Heiod (\v. 7, §3), mul after his 
jieath to the province of Syiia (wii. 11, §4). Nor 
«loes the history of (hiza in connexion witli war end 
iiere. In A.i». 034 it was taken by the generals 
of the tiist Khalif Abu lh‘kr, though he did not 
live to hear of the Nictory. Some of the most 
important campaigns of the crusaders took place in 
the neiglibonrhoiiil. In tlie 12th oeiitnry wc find 
the place ganisoiKsl by the Knights Templai's. It 
finally fell into the hamls of Saladin, A.D. 1170, 
after the disastrous battle of llattin. 

The Biblical histoiy of Ga/a may be tniced 
through the following stages: — In (len. x. 19 it 
appears, even before the call of Abraham, as h 
“ l)«jrdcr” city of the Caiiamiitcs. With this wc 
should compirc the descriptive w’or«is in Deut. 
li. 23, where the name is spelt “Azzah" in the 
English Veraion. In tlie conquest of Josliua the 
tei ntory of Gaza is mentioned as one which he was 
not able to suImIug (.Josh. x. 41, xi. ^2, xiii. 3). 
It was assigned to the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 
47), and tliat tribe did obtain possession of it 
(Judg. i. 18); but tlieyidid not hold it long; for 
soon afterwards we find it in the bands of tlie Phi- 
list ines (Judg. iii. 3, xiii. 1, xvi. 1, 21); indeed it 
seems to have been their capital ; and uotwith- 
stainling the gigantic eflbrfcs of Samson, who died 
here, Gaza apparently continued tliraugh the times 
of Samuel, Saul, and David to be a Philistine city 
(1 Sam. vi. 17, xiv. 52, xxxi. 1 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 15). 
Solomon become ma-st^r of “ Azzah” (IK. iv. 24). 
Ihit ill after times the same trouble wiUi the Phili.s- 
tines reeuiTod (2 Chr. xxi. 16, xxvi. 6, xxviii. 18). 
In these {Passages, indeed, Gaza is not specified, but 
there is little doubt that it is implied. In 2 K. xviii. 
S, we are distinctly told that Ilezckiah ** smote the 
Philistines even unto Gaza, and the Ixirders thereof, 
tow’er of the xvatchmen to the fence*! 
city." During this period of Jewish history, it 
seoms that some facts concerning the connexion of 
Gaza with the invasion of Sciinatiherib may Ik* 
added from the inscriptions found at Nineveh 
(lAyard’s Nmctteh and Babylon, p. 144). We 
ought Iiere to compare certain passages in the pixi- 
phets where the name of the Philistine city octuirs; 
via. Am. i. 6, 7 ; Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zech. ix. 5. The 
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{icnod iiiteiincdiatc lietween the Old and New Tes- 
taments has been touched on above. 

The passage where Gaza is mentioned in tlie 
N. T. (Acts viii. 26) is full of interest. It is the 
account of the ha[>tism of the ’Ethiopian eunuch 
»n his return from J(>rusalcm to Egypt. Tlie 
woids in this passage — ** Arise and go towards 
the south, unto the way that goeth down from 
Jerusalem to Gaza, which is deseit" (wopci&ov Kara 
fita-flfifipiav, 4ir\ r^v r^v KOftc^aivovaav 
&irb *Iepoua’a\^fi clf affrtf 4trr}y Upryiof), 

have given rise to much discussion. It is doubted, 
in the first phwe, whether they are to be attributed 
to the angel or to tlie narrator. The solution of 
this doubt depends pai'tly on another question, viz. 
whether oBttj is to be leferred to the load or the 
city. If to the hitter, the rcmiiik will naturally 
be understood as St. Luke’s ; and w’e may 8iip|M)se 
that he wiotc the passage* just after the beginning 
of the Jewish war (A.ii. 65), when Gaza was 
actually desolated ( Josepli. /?. J. ii. 18, §1 ). Others 
would refer us to a passage of Strabo, where be 
says that the town was UpripLos after it was taken 
by Alexander: but the text of Strabo in this plac** 
is doubtful ; and it is evident (see above) that tlie 
staU'ment cannot be literally true. Pompoiiiiis 
Mela speaks of Gaza as ** ingeiis urbs ci. inuiiita 
oilmodum,’* and it is prominently notice<l in Pliny. 
Some suppo.Ne (a.s Jerome) that the site of Gaza 
was changed : and ibis may possibly be true ; for 
Strabo says that it was only st*ven sUuiia fiom tlie 
sea, wlicrcos it is now considerably more : and the 
encroachment of the diifting sands near the coast 
may liave been a motive for the restorers of the 
city to move it further eastwaixls. The probability, 
howex'er, is that the woixls aUriy icrrlu fpripos 
refer to the road, and are used l»y the angel to 
infoi*9i Philip, who was then in Samaria, on what 
route lie would fiiul the eunuch. Besides the ordi- 
nary read from JeniwJcm by liumich to Gaza, there 
was anoth(*r, more favourable for caiTinges (Acts 
viii. 28), further to the south, through Heliron, 
ami thence through a district comparatively with- 
out towns and inurli expo'-eii to the incuisloiis ot 
people from the deseit. The matter is disciissiHl 
by Kaumer iu one of his HeitrcLije, incorpor.iti*d in 
the last edition of his Palastina, also by liohinson 
in the Aj)pen«lix to his second volume. The hittia- 
writer suggests a very probable place for tiie 
baptism, viz. at the water in the TiW/y-f7-///i.s7/, 
betwei'ii Eleutheropolis and Gaza, not far from t]/e 
old sites of Lacliish and Kglon. The legendary 
scene of the baptism is at Bcii-s4ir, between Jeiii- 
salem and Hcbren : the tiudition having arisen 
apparently from the opinion that Philip himself 
was travelling southwanls frem Jerusalem. But 
there is no need to sujqMise that he went to Jeru- 
salem at all. Lange (A/k«I. Zeitalt, ii. 109) gives 
a spiritual sense to the word fpiifios. 

The modern Qhizzeh is situated pai-tly on fin 
oblong hill of moderate height, and {larlly on the 
lower ground. The climate of the plare is almost 
tropical, but it has deep wells of excellent w.-iter. 
There are a few jxilm-trees in the town, and its 
fruit-orchards arc very jiroductivc. *Biit the chief 
feature of tlie neighboui hood is the wide-spread 
oliv»*-gTOve to the N. and N.E. Hence arises a 
considerable miuiufacture of soap, which Ghnzzeh 
expoils in large quantities. It hits also an active 
trade in com. For a full account of nearly all that 
has been writ Urn concerning tlie typographical and 
histuricid relations of Gaza, see KittePs Bi'dkunde, 
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xvi. 45-60. Among the travellers who have de- 
ifcribed the place we may mention csfiecially llo- 
binson {Bibiical Researches, ii. 35-4:1) and Van 
dc Velde (Syria and Palestine, ii. 179-188), from 
whom we have ’already quot^ ; also Thomson 
( The Land and the Book, ii. 3.31-343). The last 
writer speaks of the great extent of corn-land 
near Gaza, and of the sound of mill-stones in 
the city. Botli these cii'cumstanccs are valuable 
illustrations of the acts and suiferings of Samson, 
the great hero of Gazii. [J. S. H.] 

GAZ'ARA rdCopa, and Td^apa; Goz- 
ard), a place frequently mentioned in the wars of 
the Maccabc(*a, and of great importance in the ope- 
rations of both parties. Its Hi'st introduction is as 
a stronghold (6x^peo/M), in w'hich Timotheus took 
refuge after his defeat by Judas, and which for four 
days resisted the elTbrts of the infuriated Jews 
(2 Ma<^. X. 32-36). One of the firat steps of 
Bacohides, after getting possession of Judaea, was to 
fortify Bethsura and Gazara and the cibuJel (AKpa) 
at Jerusalem (1 Macc. ix. 52) ; nnd the same names 
ara mentioned when Simon in his turn i-ecovered 
the country (xiv. 7, 3:i, 34, 36; xv. 28). So im- 
porfant wjis it, tliat Simon made it the residence of 
his son John as general-in-chief of the Jewish army 
(xiii. r»3, xvi. 1). 

There is every reason to believe that Gazara was 
the same place as the mow ancient Gezeti or Gazkb. 
The name is the same as that which the LXX. use 
for Gczer in the 0. T. ; and more than this, the 
indications of the position of both are veiy much in 
accordance. As David smote tlie Philistines from 
Gibcon to Gozer, so Judas defeats Gorgias at Em- 
maus,.and pursues him to Gazera (1 Macc. iv. 1.5). 
G.'tzura also is Gfaistantly tnentione<l in connexion 
with the sea-coast — Joppa and Jamnia (xv. 28, 35 ; 
iv. 15), and with the Philistine plain, Azotus, Adasa, 
&c. (iv. 15; vii, 45; xiv. 34). [G.] 

GA'ZATHITES, THE ('njjn, occur. «thc 
Azzathite ;” Ta{al ^ ; Oazneos), Josh. xiii. 3 ; 
the inhabitants of Gaza. Elsewhere the same 
name is rendered Gazitks in the A. V. 

OA'ZER (njl ; rafe>; Qazer), 2 &im. v. 25 ; 
1 Chr. xiv. 16. The same place as Gezer; the 
diftbronce arising from the emphatic Hebrew accent ; 
which has lieen here retained in the A. V., though 
disrcgaided in several other places where the same 
form occurs. [Gezkr.] From the uniform prac- 
tice of the LXX., both in the 0. T. and the books 
of Maccabees, Ewald infers that the original form 
of the name was Gazer ; but the punctuation ot Gie 
MiLHorets is certainly as often the one as the other. 
(Ewald, Gesch, ii. 427 note.) [G.] 

GAZE'RA, 1. (tA rdCnpa, Alex. Tdartpa; 
Joseph. tA rdSapa; Oezeron, Gazara), 1 Miicc. 
iv. 15; vii. 45. The place elsewhere given as 
Gazara. 

2. One of the ** servants of the temple,” whose 
sons returned with Zorobiibel (1 Esd. v. 31). In 
Ezra and Nchem. the name is Gazzam. 

GA'ZEZ (Tt|; d TefowJ; Oezez), a name 
which occurs twice in 1 Chr. ii. 46 ; (1) as son of 
I’aleb by Ephah his concubine; and (2) as son of 
Hai'an, the son of the same woman : the second is 
possibly only a repetition of the first. At any 
rate there is no necessity for the assumption of 
Uoubigant. that the second Gazez is an error for 
Jahdai In some MSS. and the Pcschito the name 
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is given Gazen. The Vat. LXX. omitn the second 
occurrence. 

GA'ZITES, THE (D'myn; toij Fafafois; 
Philisthim), inhabitants of Gaza (Judg. xvi. 2). 
Elsewhera given as Gazatuitks. 

GAZ'ZAM (D4| ; Fij^d/i ; Gazam). 

The Bene-Gazzam were among the families of the 
Nethinim who retui-ned fixim the captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 46; Nch. vii. 51). In 1 Esd. 
the name is altered to Gazera. 

GE'BA (y33, often with the dcBuite article, = 
** the hill ; Tafiad ; Gabai, Gdbee), a city of 
Benjamin, with ** suburbs,” allotted to the priests 
(Josh. xxi. 17 ; 1 Chr. vi. 60). It is named 
amongst the first group of the Benjamite towns, 
ap|)arently those lying near to and along the noith 
boundary (Josh, xviii. 24). Hcie the name is 
given as Gara, a change due to the emphasis re- 
quirad in Hebrew before a pause; and the same 
change occura in Ezr. ii. 26 ; Neh. vii, 30 and xi. 
31 ; 2 Sam. v. 25 ; 2 K. xxiii. 8 ; the last three of 
these being in the A. V. Geba. In one place Geba is 
used as the northern landmark of the kingdom of 
Judiih and Benjamin, in the expression ** fiom G. 
to Beersheba ** (2 K. xxiii. 8) ; and also ns an 
eiibteni limit in opposition to Gazer (2 Sam. v. 25). 
In the {inrallel jiassage this last, in 1 Chr. xiv. 1 6 
the name is chimged to Gibeon. Duiing the wars 
of tlie earlier p;ui of the reign of Saul, Geba was 
held as a garrison by the Philistines (1 Siun. xiii. 
Ij), but they were ejected by Joimihan, a feat 
which, while it added gi'catJy to bis renown, ex- 
asperated them to a more overwhelming invasion. 
Later in the same isampaign we find it referred 
to to debnp the position of the two rocks which 
stood in the ravine below the gaiTison of Mich- 
mash, in terms which fix Geba on the south and 
Michmash on the north of the ravine (1 Snm. xiv. 
5: the A. V. has here Gibcah). Exactly in ao 
coixlance with this is ihe position of the modem 
village of Jeba, which stands pic'turosqdely on tlie 
top of its steep ten aced hill, on the very e<lge of the 
gi’eat Wady Suweinit, looking northwards to the 
opposite village, which also retains its old name 
of Mikhmas, The names, and the agreement of the 
situation with the nniuirements of the story of 
Jonathmi, make the ideiftidcation all but ciM-tain ; 
but it is still further conftrmed by the invaluable 
li.st of Benjamite towns visitefl by the Assyrian 
ai-my on their mad through the country south- 
ward to Jerusalem, which we have in Is. x. 28- 
32; wjiere the minute details — the stoppage of 
the heavy baggage (A. V. “ caiTiagcs ”), which 
could not be got acrass the broken giuund of the 
wady at Michmash ; then the passage of the ravine 
by the lighter portion of the army, and the sub- 
sequent bivouac (“lodging,” })te=rest for the 
night) at Geba on the opposite side, — 10*6 in exact 
accordance with the nature of the spot. Stand- 
ing as it does on the south bonk of this important 
wady — one of the most striking natural features 
of this pait of the country — the mention of Geba 
as the northern boundary of the lower kingdom is 
very significant. Thus commanding the pass its 
fortification by Asa (1 K, xv. 22; 2 Chr. xvi. 6) 
is also quite intelligible. It continues to be named 
with Michmash to the very last (Neh. xi. 31). 

Geba is probably intended by the “ Gibeah-in 
thc-Held ” of Judg. xx« 3] , to which its position is 
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vfry applicable. [Giukah, <i.] The ** ficMs” are 
Tncniioiied again as late as Noli. xii. 29. 

It remains to notice a few places in which, from 
the siraihirity of the two names, or possibly from 
some provincial usage,* “ Gelia” is used lor ** O’ibcah.” 
These are;— (1.) Judg. xx. 10; bore the A. V. 
pi obably anx ions to prevent confusion , hius “ G ibcah 
(2.) Jiidg. XX. 33; “the meadows,*' or more pro- 
bably “ the cave of Gcl»a.” Geba may be neie 
intendfHl, but Gibeah — as in the A. V. — seems almost 
inres&aiy. Owing to the woid occurring hero at a 
pause the vowels aio lengthened, and in the Hebrew 
it stands as Gaba. (3.) 1 Sam. xiii. IG; hei-e the 
meaning is e valent, and the A. V. has again altered 
the name accordingly. Josephus {Ant. vi. G, 2) 
liiis rajSactff/, Gibeon, in this placi^; for which 
perhajis compare 1 Chr. viii. 29, ix. 35. 

2. The Geba {Taifial ; Alex. Taifiaif) named in 
Jiid. iii. 10, wheie Holofei'uos is said to' have 
made his encampment — “ between Geba and Scy- 
tliopolis ” — must be the place of tlie same name, 
JcbiU on the ixiail between Samaria and Jenin^ 
about three miles from the former (Kob. i. 440). 
The Vulgate has a remarkable vaiiation here — venit 
ad fdumacos tn terrain Gahaa. [G.] 

GE'BAL (^33, G^haU from ^33, Gabal, to 

twist ; thence b*13|, G*bulf a line ; thence 
Gcbfdf a line of mountains as a natural boundary ; 
VffidK ; Ocbal), a proper name, occurring in Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 7 (Vulg. Ixxxii.) in connexion with Edom 
and Moab, Ammon and Amalek, the Philistines and 
the inhabitants of Tyre. The mention of Assur, or 
the Assyrian, in the next verse, is with reason sup- 
|M)sod to refer the date of the composition to the 
latter days of the Jewish kingdom. It is inscribed 
moreover with the name of Asaph. Now, in 2 Chr. 
x\, 14, it is one of the sons or dascendants of Asaph, 
Jalia/iel, who is inspired to ciicounige .fehoshaphat 
and Ills jM>ople, when Uireatetieii with invasion by 
the Moabiti's, Ammonites, and others fmm bfcyond 
the sea, and from Syria (as the LXX. and Vulg. : 
it is nil necessary here to go into the uhscurities and 
varieties of the Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic veraions). 
It is impossible iherefoic not to recognise the con- 
nexion betw(>en this psalm and these events; and 
hence the contexts lioth of the psalm and of the 
historieid records will justify our assuming the 
Gobal of the Psalms to be one and the same city 
with the Gebal of Ezekiel (xxvii. 9), a maritime 
town of Phoenicia, and not another, as some have 
supposed, in the district round about Petra, which 
is by Josephus, Eusebius, and St. Jerome calleil 
< iclialene. Jehoshaphat had, in the beginning of hi.s 
reign, humbled the Philistines and Arabians (2 Chr. 
xvii. 9-10), and still more recently had assisted 
Ahab against the Syrians (ibid. ch. xviii.). Now, 
according to the poetic language of tlie Psalmist, 
there were symptoms of a general rising against him. 
On the south the Edomites, Ishmaclitos, and Ha - 1 
gai-enes ; on the south-east Moab, and north-east 
Ammon. Along the whole line of the western coast 
(and, with Jehoshaphat's maritime projects, this 
would naturally disturb him most, sec 2 Chr. xx. 
3G) the Atnalekites, Philistines, and Phoenicians, or 
inhabitants of Tyre, to their frontier town Gclial ; 
with Assur, ». e, the Syrians, or Assyrians, from 
the more distant north. It may bo observed that 
^e Ashurites are mentioned in connexion with Gebal 

» As with US, Bartohire for Berkshire, Darby for 
Derby, fto. 
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no less in (ver. 6) the prophecy thim in the jisalni. 
But, again, the Gebal of Ezekiel was evidently no 
mean city. From the fact that its inhabitants are 
written “ Giblians** in the Vulg., and “ Hiblians*' 
111 the LXX., we may infer their identity with the 
Gibiites, spoken of in connexion with Lcliuiion by 
Joshua (xiii. 5), and that of their city with the 
“ JBiblus ” (or Byblus) of profane literature — so ex- 
tensive that it gave name to the surrounding district. 
(Sec a passage from Lucian, quoted by Keland, 
Palest, lib. i. c. xlii. p. 2(>9.) Jt was situated on the 
frontiers of Phoenicia, somewhat to the north of the 
mouth of the small river Adonis, so celebrated in 
mythology (comp. Kz. viii. 13). Meanwhile the 
Giblitcs, or Bibliuns, seem to have been pre-eminent 
in the aits of stone-carving (2 K. v. 18) and ship 
ciUking (Ez. xxvii. 9) ; but, according to Strabo, 
their industry siifleriHl greatly from the robbera in 
festing iiic sides of Mount Lebanon. Pompey not 
only destroyed the strongholds •from whence these 
pests is.siicd, but freed the city from u tyrant 
(Strab. xvi. 2, 18). Some have confounded (lebal, 
or Biblus, with the Gabala of Strabo, just ' below 
Lao<lic(>a, and ainsequently many leagues to the 
north, the ruins and site of which, .still called 
Jebilec, are so graphically described by Maundrell 
{Karbj Travellers in P. by Wright, p. 394). By 
Moraiii (Dizion. ICccles.) they are accurately dis- 
tinguish^ under their respective names. Finally, 
Biblus became a Christian see in the patriarchate 
of Antioch, subject to the metropolitan see of Tyra 
(Keland's Palest, lib. i. p. 214, et seip). It shared 
the usual vicissitudes of Christianity in these parts ; 
and even now funiishes episcopacy with a title. It 
is allied Jebail by the Arabs, thus reviving the old 
Biblical name. [E. S. Ff.] 

GK'BEll Ta04p, NoiS^p; Oaher'), ti 

name occurring t wice in the list of Solomon's com- 
missariat odicera, and theie only. 1. The son of 
GcIht {Ben-Gcber) resided in the fortress of Ivainoth- 
Gilead, and had charge of Havoth-Jair, and the 
district of Argob (1 K. iv. 13). JosephuS {Ant. 
viii. 2, §3) gives the name as T^dpris. 2. Geber 
the son of Uri hful a district south of the foiincr — 
the “ land of (Jilead,” the country originally pos- 
sessed by Sihoti and Og, probably the modem 
PelAa, the great pasture-^und of the tribes 
east of Jordim (1 K. iv. 19). The conclusion 
of this veise a.s rendered in me A. V. is very 
unsatisfactory — “and he wa.H the only oflicer 
which wa.s in the land" — when two others are 
mentioned in 13 and 14. A more accurate in- 
I terpretation is, “and one officer who was in the 
land,” that is, a superior (3'VJ» a wonl of rare oc- 
currence, hut used again for Solomon’s “ officers" in 
2 Chr. viii. 10) over the three. Josephus has M di 
rolrrwv fh irdKiy diroMfiKTo, the irdKiv 

referring to a similar statement just before that there 
was also one general superintendent over the com- 
missaries of the whole of Upper Palestine. [G.] 

GE'BIM (Q^33n, with the article, = proliably 
“ the ditches the woid is used in that sense in 
2 K. iii. 16, and elsewhere ; PijS/Sctp ; Oabim), a 
village north of Jerusalem, in the neighbourhood of 
the main road, and apparently between Anathoth 
(the moiierii Anata) and the ridge on which Nob 
was situated, and from which the first view of 
the city is obtained. It is named nowhere but 
I in the cnumenition by Isaiah of the towns whose 
I iiiliabitauts fled at Seiiiuichcrib’s appioach (x. 31). 
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.liidging by those |)lac(‘s the situation of which , 
is known to iw, the emimenition is so orderly 
that it is iini>ossiblu to cuteilain the conjecture of 
either Kiisebius {Onom. Gebin), who places it at 
Geba, five miles noith of Oojihna; or of ISchwarz 
( I :n }, who would have it identical with Gob or Gezer : 
flic former being at least 10 miles noilli, and the 
latter 20 miles west, of its probable position. 
El~Isavoi}ieh occupies about the light sjiot. [(>.] 
GEDALI'AH a>«i ’njhl. 

daliahu ; ToBoXlas i ^ tTudolias ). 1. Gkdaliah, 
tlie son of Ahikam (.leremiah’s protector, Jer. xxvi. 
2 1), and grandson of Shaplnui the secretary of king 
Johiah. After the destruction of the Temple, n.c. 
fiSS, Nebuchadnezzar departed from Judaea, leaving 
Ginlaliah with a Chaldaean guard (Jer. xl. 5) at 
Mizpah, a strong (1 K. xv. 22) town, six miles N. of 
Jerusalem, to govern, asntiibutary (Joseph. Ant.x. 
D, §1) of the king of Babylon, the viiii*-diessers and 
liusbandinen (Jer. lii. Id) who wera exempted. from 
cajdivitv. Jeremiah joined Gcdaliah ; and Miz])iih 
becacse the resort of Jews fiom vaiious quai*ters 
(.ler. xl. 0, 11), many of w'hom, as might be cx- 
I»ecte*l at the end of a long war, were m a demo- 
lalized state, unrestrained by religion, (mtiiotism or 
prudence. The gentle and popular character of 
Gedaliah (Joseph. Ant. x. 9, §1, 3), his hercHlitary 
]>iely (Rosenmuller in Jer. xxvi. 24), the prosperity 
of his brief rule (Jer. xl. 12), the reverence which 
revivixl and was Ibstereil under him for the ruined 
Teiniile (xli. 5), fear of the Chaldaean conquerors 
whose oiliccr he wius, — all proved insufKcient to 
secure Gedaliah from the foreign jealousy of Ba.alis 
king of Ammon, and the domestic ninhition of Ish- 
inael, a member of the royal family of Judah 
(Joseph. Ant. x. 9, §3). This man came to Mizpah 
with a secret purpose to de.stroy Gcdaliah; G^a- 
lisih, genoi-ously refusing to believe a friendly warn- 
ing which he received of the iriteiidetl treachery, 
was nitinlered, with his Jewish mid Chaldaean fol- 
lowers^ two months after his ap]K)intnicnt. After 
his d^th, w'hich is still commemorated in the 
Jewish (\alendar (Prideaiix, Omnpxian, anno 588, 
and Zec-h. vii. 19) as a national calamity, the Jews, 
ill their native land, anticipating the resentment of 
the king of Ikibylon, gave way to dt‘spair. Many, 
foreing Jeiemiah to accompany them, fled to Kgypt 
.mder Johmian. 2. Gkdaliatiu ; a l.evite, one 
of the six sons of Jeduthun who played the hnip in 
the service of Jehovah (1 Ohr. xxv. 3, 9). 3 . Gh- 

DM.iAii ; a priest in the time of Ezm (Ezr. x. 18). 
[JoADANiTS.] 4. Gedaliaiiu; son of Pashur 
(Jer. xxxviii. 1), one of those who caused Jeremiah 
to be imprison(>d. 5. Gedaliah ; grandfather of 
Zephaniah the prophet (Zeph. i. 1). [W. T. B.] 

GED'DUR ; Gcddii), 1 £sd. v. 30. 

[Gahau.] 

GED'EON ; Oedeon). 1. The son of 

Kaphaim ; one of the anccstoi's of Judith (Jud. viii. 

1 ). The name is omitted in the Vat. 

2 . The Greek form of the Hebrew nameGiDixiN 
(Ifeb. xi. 32) ; letained in the N. T. by our trans- 
lators, in company with Elias, EHseus, Osce, Jesus, 
and other Grecised Hebrew names, to the confusion 
of the oi-dinary reader. 

GE'DER (“na ; TaUp ; Gader). The king of 
Geder was one ot‘ the 31 kings who wei'O overcome 
by Joshua on the west of the Joidan (Josh. xii. 13), 
and mentioned in that list only. Being named with 
Hebir, llormah, and Arad, Ginler was evidently in 
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the extreme south : this prevents our identifying 
it with Gedor (Josh. xv. 58), which lay hetweiMi 
I Hebron mid Bethlehem ; or with ha-Gederah in the 
I low country (xv. !!(»). It is possilde, however, thak 
it may he the same place os the Ginlor nnmiHl in 
connexion with the Simeoiiites (1 Ohr. iv. 39). [G.] 
GED'EKAU article = the 

shecpcote; FdSrjpa; Gedera), a town of Judah in 
the Shefelah or lowland country (Josh, xv. 3G), 
apparently, from the near mention of Azekali, 
>S^h, &c., in its eastern part, near the ** valley of 
the Terebinth.” [Elaii.] This position agrees* 
ixissnbly with that assigned by Eusebius (^Otwmus- 
ticon) to “Geflour,” which he says was in his time a 
very lai^o village 10 miles from Eleutheroiiolis, on 
the road to Diospolis (Lydda) ; and also with another 
which he gives asGidura, in the boundaries of Jeru- 
salem (Aelia), near the Terebinth. No town bi'.ir- 
ing this name has however been yet diseoveied in 
this hithei-to little explored district. The name (if 
the iiitei-pret'ition given lie correct), and the occur- 
rence next to it of one so similar as GEDElwrilAl.M, 
seem to point to a great deal of sheep-bi ceding in 
tliis part. [G ] 

GED'ERATIUTB, THE ('finnin ; 6 Ta- 
SapaBdfif Alex. raSripuOi ; GcidcrothUesi)^ the nal i\ e 
of a place called Gedeivah, but not of that in tlie 
Miefelah of Judali, for Josabail the Gederatliite ( 1 Clir. 
Xli. 4) was one of SaiiPs own trib<* — his “ hiethieii 
of Benjamin” (ver. 2). No other is nuin<>d. [G.J 

QEDE'RITE, THE 1 h 

Alex. 6 TfBdtp \ Gcdct itcs\ i. e. the native of some 
jdacc named Geder or Gederah. Banl-hnnmi the 
Gcnieritc had chai’ge of the olive and syeomoie 
gloves in the low countiy (Shefelah) for king I)a\id 
(1 Chr. XX vii. 28). He possibly belonged to Ge- 
DERAir, a place in this district, the very locality 
for sycomores. [G.] 

G£D'EROTH(n’n'li = ‘* sheep-cotes,” but in 
Chron. with the article ; roAijpw, but in Chron. 
re85(6p, Alex. radrfptiO; Gtdr/ot/i, Gadofvth'), a 
town in the .Shefclali or low countiy of Juduli (Josh. 
XV. 41 ; 2 Chr. xxviii. 18). It is not n.*inusl in the 
same group with Gederah and Gkdkrothaim in 
the list in Joshua, but lay ap[KU’ontly a little more 
to the north with Makkedah. The notice in Chro- 
iiidcs shows, however, that all the towns of these 
groups xvere comjMiratively close together. [G.j 

GEDEROTHA'IM (Djnhna = two sheei>. 
folds; Gedorathaim), a town in the loxv country 
of Judali (Josh. xv. 36), named next in order to 
Gederah. The LXX. treat the word as refening to 
the name preceding it, and render it Kal al iirattKfis 
avrijs. • [ 0 ], 

GE’DOB CAlJ ; Gedor). 1. Alex. 

VeSeip), a town in the mountainous part of Judah, 
namc«l with Halhul .and Bethzur (Josh. xv. 58), 
and thcrcfoi-e a few miles north of Hebron. Eusebius 
(Onom. “Gaedur”) places it at ten miles south of 
Diaspolis, the modern LiiiJd ; but this does not 
agree with the i-equirements of the passage. Oti 
the other hand, Robinson (iii. 283) has discovered a 
JcdUr half way between Bethlehem and Hebron, 
about two miles west of the roail, which very pro- 
bably i^prcsents the ancient site. The Gaedur of 
Eusebius is more likely 

2 . The town — a jijiarently of Benjiunin — to which 
** Jerohmn of Gedoi ” liclongcd, whose sons .loelah 
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find Zcbiwliah wpro atnoni; tbo miijhty mon, ** Saurj* | 
brethuMi of lienjainin,” who joined David in his' 
dillioultles at Zikla? (I Chr. xii. 7). Tho name Inis ' 
tin* doHiiite article to it in this psissa^e ("l^nsrTjD; | 
tfi rov VeSap). If this be a Benjamite nanic, it is 
very prohablv connecteil with 

3. (r^doi^p) A man among the ancestoi-s of 
i?aul ; son of .lehiel, the “ fatherof (Iiboon” (1 On*. | 
viii. :U •, ix. :i7). 

4. The name occurs twice in the genealogies of 
Judah — 1 (’hr. iv.4, and 18 — (in both slnntenod to 
“Thi; FeSeip). In the former passage I’enuol is 
said t« be “ father of (je«lor,” while in the latter 
Jere«h son of a ceitain Kzra by his .lewish wife (A.V. 
“ Jehudijah *’), has the siine title. In the Targnm, 
.bued, (ledor and other names in this passage aw 
treated as b«‘ing titles of Moses, confeiTe<l on him 
by .le^udijnh, who is identilied with the daughter of 
Vliaiaoh. 

5. In the records of the tribe of Simeon, in 1 C!hr. 
iv. I1‘J, ceitain chiefs of the tiilieare said to have 
gone, in the i-eign of Ilezekiah, “ to the entrance of 
(ledor, unto the east side of the \ alley 

in search of pasture grounds, and to have exjielled 
thence the Hanutes who dwelt there in tents, and 
the Maonites (A. V. “habitations”). Simeon lay 
in the extreme south of Judah, and therefore this 
(ledor must be a diHeient place from that noticed 
alwve—No. 1. If what is told in ver. 42 was a 
siibseijuent incident in the same exjKHlition, then 
we should look for (ledor between the south of 
Judah and Mount Seir, t, e. 1‘etra. No place of 
the name has yet Iwen met with in that direction. 
The LXX, (both IMSS.) reatl (lerai* for (ledor (?o>s 
Tov Metp Fepdpa) ; which agrees well iKith with 
the situation and with the mention of the “jms- 
tiire,” and is adopted by Kwuld (i. 322 note). 
The “valley" (Ont\ i. e. rather the “mvine”), 
fiom the preseneo of the article, would appear to be 
pome well-known spot ; but in our present limited 
knowledge of thet district, no conjecture <xin be 
made as to its locality. It may Ik* noticed that 
Nochat ( = waily’', and not Gai, is the word elst*- 
wliere appiieil to Gerar, [(!.] 

GEHA'ZI ('tna ; ri€f( ; Giezi)y the seiVant or 
boy of Klislia. He was sent as the prophet’s mes- 
senger on two occasions to the gooil Shuiiammite 
(2 K. iv.) ; obtained fraudulently in Klisha’s name 
money and garments from Nanman, was miracu- 
loiLsIy smitten with incurable leprosy, and was dis- 
missed from the prophet’s service (2 K. v). Later 
in the history he is mentioned ns be.ng engaged in 
relating to King Joram all the great things wliich 
Klislia liad done, when the Sliuiiammite whose son 
Klisha had restored to life appeared before the king, 
petitioning for her house and land of which she 
had been (lispossessed in her seven veais’ absence in 
Philistia (2 K. viii.). ' [W. T. B.] 

GEHEN'NA (Fc^i^va), the Giwk representa- 
tive of D3n"'j[, Josh. XV. 8, N<*li. xi. 30 (i-endcred 
Iv LXX. Ttuivva^ Josh, xviii. 16; more fully, 
D3n“l3 '5, or '3, 2 K. xxiii. 10, 2Clir.xxviii. 

3, xxxiii. 6, Jer. xix: 2), the “ vallev of Hinnom,” 
or “ of the son," or “ children of H.” (A. V.), a deep 
narrow glen to the S. of Jerusalem, where, alter 
the introduction of the worship of the tire-gods by 
Aliaz, tlw* idolatrous Jews offeied their children to 
Molwh (2 Chr. xxviii. 3, xxxiii. 6; Jer. vii. 31, 
xix. 2-6). In consequence of these abominations 
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the valley was poI1iit(*d by Jnsiali (2 K. xxiii. 10) ; 
subsequently to which it became the cxnnmon lay- 
stall of the city, wlicre the deml bodi<*s of crimiiitJs, 
and the carcasra of animals, and every other kind of 
tilth was cast, and, according to late luid some- 
what questionable authorities, the combustible por- 
tions cousumeil with fire. From tlic depth and 
narrewiicss of the gorge, and, perhaph, its ever- 
burning Hies, as well as fix>m its being the receptacle 
of all sorts of putiifying matter, and all that defiled 
the holy city, it became in later times the image of 
the place of evei lasting punishment, “ where their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched;” 
in which the Talmudists placed the mouth of hell : 
“ There arc two palm-trees in the V. of H., between 
which a smoke ai isolh .... and this is the door of 
Gehenna." (Talmud, quoted by Barclay, City of 
Great King, p. 90 ; Lighttwd, Cmtnr. Cfiorograph, 
Matt, proem, ii. 200.) 

In this sense the woid is used by oiir blessed Loni, 
Malt. V. 29, 30, x. 28, xxiii. 15, 33; Mark ix. 43, 
45; Luke xii. 5; and with the luldiiion rov nupds. 
Matt. V. 22, xviii. 9 ; Mark ix. 47 ; and by St. James, 
lii. 6. [Hinnom, VALLiiV OF; Tohikt.] [E.V.] 

GELIL'OTH (n'lWl ; roXiXcSfl, Alex. ’A 7 aA- 
\t\^0y as if the definite article had been originally 
prefixed to the Hebrew word ; oit tmnulos)^ a pbn-e 
named among the marks of the soiilh bouniiry line 
of the tnbe of Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 17). The 
boundary went fiom Knshemesh towaids Geliloth, 
which was “over against” (HDi)) the ascent of 
Adiimmim. In the description of the north boundary 
of Jndnh, which was identical at this pait with the 
south of Benjamin, we find Gilgal suhstitutod for 
Gclilotli, with the same specification as “ ovi*r 
ajpiinst” (HD!)) the ascent of Adummim (.losh. xv. 
7), The name Geliloth never oocurs again in this 
locality, and it theiefore seems prehable that Gilgal 
is the right reading. Many glimpses of the JonJan 
valley are obtained thiough tlie hills in the latter 
pait of the descent ti-orn Olivet to Jcriclio, along 
which the boundary in ejuestiou appears to have 
run ; and it is very possible that, from the ascent 
of Adummim, Gilgal appeared through one of these 
gaps in the distance, “ over against " the spectator, 
and thus furnished a point by which to indicate the 
diri*ction of the line at that pirt. 

But though Geliloth does not again appear in the 
A. V., it is found in the original bearing a pculiar 
topographical sense. The following extract from the 
Appendix to I’rofussor Stanley’s S. ^ P. (1st Edit.) 
§13, contains all that can he said on the (mint: — 
“ This word is derived from a root ^^3, ‘ to roll ' 
(Cesen. Thvs. 287 5.). Of the five times in which 
it occurs in Scripture, two are in the geuer.'d sense 
of boundary or bonier: Josh. xiii. 2, ‘All the 
f)ordcrs of the Philistines* (Bpia); Joel iii. 4, ‘ All 
the coasts of Palestine* (FoAiAala dAAo0i5A«v) ; 
and three spcially relate to the coiii'se of the .Iordan : 
.Tosh. xxii. 10, 1 1, ‘ The Ixfrders of .Jordan * (FoAaaS 
rov*loplidyov); Ez. xlvii, 8, ‘The east country* 
(eJr r^v TaKiKaiav), It has been jiointwl out in 
ch. vii. p. 278 note, that tliis word is analogous to 
the Scotch term ‘ links,* whitJi has both the meanings 
of Geliloth, being used of Hie snake-like windings of 
^ sti-eam, os well as with the denied meaning of a 
enast or shore. Thus Geliloth is distinguished from 
f 'iccar, which will rather mean the circle of vege- 
tation or dw^cllings gathered round the bends and 
lenchos of the river.” 
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It will not 1)0 ovoi'lookiHl that the placo Geliloth, 
noticod above, is in thr neighbourhood of the 
Jordan. [<*.] 

GEMAL'LI ('poa ; Fa/ioXf ; GetmlH), the 
£tthci‘ of Aniniiol, who was the “ ruler’* {Nnni) of 
I)nn, chosen to repieseut that tribe among the spies 
who ex))lorcd the land of Cansuui (Num. xiii. 12). 

GEMARI'AH (nnoa ; Fa/iaptas; Gatna- 
rias). 1. Son of Shaphan the scribe, an<l father of 
Michaiah. He was one of the nobles of Judah, and 
had a chamber in the house of the Loid, from which 
(or from a witulow in which, Prideaux, Michaelts.) 
Barnch read Jeremiiih's alanning prophecy in the 
eai s of all t he people, B.C. 606 ( Jer. xxxvi Gema- 
riali with the other princes hea^ the Divine message 
with tciTor, but without a sign of repentance; though 
Gcmariali joined two othci's in intreating king Je- 
hoiakim to forbeaf destroying the roll which they 
luid taken from Baruch. 

2. Son of Hilkiah, being sent B.C. 597 by king 
Zedekiah on an embassy to Nebuchsuluezzar at Ba- 
bylon, was made the b<*arer of Jci'emiah’s letter to 
the captive Jews (Jer. xxix.V [W. T. B.] 

GEMS. [Stones, Precious.] 

GENEALOGY (r€veoXo 7 /a\ literally the net 
or art of the yeutaXSyoff i. c. of him who treats 
of birth and family, and reckons descents and gc- 
iiiM-ations. Ht'iicc by an easy tinnsitiou it is often 
(like iffTopid) used of the document itself in which 
siich series of gcnemtions is set down. In Hebrew 
the term for a genealogy or pedigree is "IBD, 

and "IBD, ** the book of the generations 

and because the oldest histories wera usually drawn 
up on a genealogical basis, the expression often ev- 
tended to the whole history, as is the case with the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, where ** the book of the 
generation of Jesus Thrist” includes the whole 
history conhiiucd in that Gospel. So (len. ii.4, 
“ These are the generations of the heavens and of 
the earth,’* seems to be the title of the history 
which follows, Gen. v. 1, vi. 9, x. 1, xi. 10, 27, 
XXV. 12, 19, xxxxn. 1,- 9, xxxvii. 2, are other ex- 
amples of the same u.sage, and these passages seem 
to mark the existence of sefKirate histoiies from 
which the book of Genesis was rompilc<l. Nor is 
this genealogical fonn of histoiy peculiar to the 
Hebrews, or the Semitic races. The eailiest Greek 
histories were also genealogies. Thus the histoiies 
of Acusilaus of Argos and of Ilecatacus of Mileitu 
were entitled rfyea\oylat, and the fragments ix*- 
maining of Xauthus, (’haroii of Lampsneus, and 
Hellanicns, are strongly tinged with the same 
genealogical element,* which is not lost even in the 
pages of Herodotus. The frequent use of the pa- 
tronymic in Greek, the stories of |iarticular races, 
as Heiaclides, Alcmaeonidae, &c., the lists of priests, 
and kings, and conquerors at the Games, presei-ved 
at Klis, Sparta, Olympia, and els(‘wherc ; the here- 
ditaiy monarchies and priesthoods, as of the Bran- 
chidae, Eiimolpid.'ie, &c., in so many cities in 
Greece and (Jreek Asia; the division, ns old as 
Homer, into tidbes, fiatriae and yturi, and the ex- 
istence of the tribe, the gens and the familia among 
the Homans; the Celtic idaus, the Saxon families 
using a common patranymic, and their royal genea- 
logies running hack to the Teutonic gods, these av 
among the many instances that may be cited to 

• itra ’EAXavurof *kKOv<nXa.tf irtpX rmv ytvtoXoytStv 
fjoseph. <?. Apion, i. 3). 
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prave the strong family and genealogical instinct of 
the ancient world. Coming nearer to the Israelites 
it will be ejiougli to allude to the hcralitary prin- 
ciple, and the vast genealogical records of the Egyp- 
tians, as regaids their kings and priests, nml to 
the passion for genealogies among the Arabs, meii- 
tiou^ by Ltiyaixl and others, in order to show that 
the attention jwiid by tlie Jews to genealogies is in 
entire accoixlance with the mmine]*s and tendencies 
of their con tern jioraries. In their case, however, it 
w'as heightened by several peculiar circumstances. 
The promise of the land of (’anaan to the seed of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob successively, and the 
(«*paration of the Israelites fi-om the Gentile world ; 
the expectation of Messiah as to spring from the 
tribe of Judah ; the exclusively heretlilary priest- 
hood of Aaron with its dignity (and emoluments ; 
the long succession of kings in the line ot David; 
and the whole division and occupation of the land 
upon genealogical principles by the tribes, tlunilies, 
and houses of fathera, gave a deeper importance to 
the science of genealogy among the Jews than per- 
haps any other nation. We have aheady note<1 
the evidence of the existence of family iriemoiis 
even before the floinl, to which we are probably in- 
debted for the genealogies in Gen. iv., v. ; and Gen. 
X., xi., &c. indicate the continuance of the same 
system in the times between the flood and Abiu- 
ham. But with Jacob, the founder of the nation, 
tlie system of reckoning by genealogies or 

in the language of Moses, Num. i. 18, was 

much further developed. In Gen. xxxv. 22-26, 
we have a formal account of the sons of Jacob, the 
patriaivhs of the nation, rapeated in Kx. i, 1-5. lii 
Gen. xlvi. we have an exact genealogical census of 
the house of Israel at the time of Jacob’s going 
down to Egj’pt, The way in which the former 
part of tliis census, relating to Reuben and Simeon, 
is quoted in Ex. vi., xvhere the census of the trilie 
of Levi is all that was waulrnl, seems to show that 
it Was transcribed from an existing document. 
When the Isiaelites were in the wilderness of Sinai, 
in the second month of tlie second year of the 
Exo<1u 8, their number was taken by Divine com- 
mniid, “ after their families, by the house of their 
lathers,” trilje by tribe, and the number of eax'h 
tribe is given “by their generations, after their 
families, by the house of their fathei's, ncconling to 
the number of the names, by their polls,” Num. i., 
lii. This c(>nsus was rapeated 38 yeai*s aftiTwards, 
and the names of the families addt^, as we find in 
Num, xxvi. Acconling to these genealogical divi- 
sions they pitched their tents, and marched, and 
otfered their glfls and oflciings, and chose the s])ies. 
Accoixling to the same they cast the lots by which 
the troubicr of Israel, Achan, was discovered, as 
later those by which Saul was called to the throne. 
Above all, accoi-ding to these divisions, the whole 
land of Canaan was parcelled 0ut amongst them. 
But now of necessity that took place which always 
has taken place with respect to such genealogicjil 
arrangements, viz. that by mairiage, or servitmle, 
or incorporation as friends and allies, persons not 
strictly belonging by birth to such or such a family 
or tribe, wera yet reckoned in the census as belong- 
ing to them, when they had acquired property 
within Hieir borders, and wera liable to the various 
sendees in peace or war which were pciToiined 
under the heads of such tribes and families. No- 
body supposes that all the Cornelii, or all the 
Cnniphells, sprang from one anciestor, and it is in 
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tho teeth of dii'ect ovid(‘nre fiom Scripture, as well 
:iH of probability, to suppose that the Jewish tribes 
contained absolutely none but such as were dc- 
sci'iided from the twelve pjitriarchs.'* The tribe of 
Levi was proUably the ‘only one which luuf no ad- 
mixture of* foreign blood. In many of the Scrip- 
ture genealogies, ns c. 7 . those of Caleb, Joiib, 
Segub, and the sons of Rephaiah, &c., in 1 Ohr. iil. 
‘ 21 , it is quite clciir that birth was not the ground 
of their incorporation into their respective tribes. 
[Becheu; Calkb.] However, birth was, and 
continued to be throughout their whole national 
course, the foundation of all the Jewish organiza- 
tion, and the reigns of the moi*e active and able 
kings and iiilers were marked by attention to ge- 
nealogical operations. When David established the 
ti‘inple seiTices on the footing which continued till 
the time of Christ, lie divided the priests and Le- 
vitcs into courses and companies, each under the 
family chief. The singers, the portera, the trura- 
petei-s, the playei*s on instmmeiits, were all thus 
genealogically distributed. In the active stirring 
reign of Rchoboam, we have the work of Iddo con- 
cerning genealogies (‘2 Chr. xii. 1.5). When Heze- 
kiah reopened the temple, and restored the temple 
services which ha/l fallen into disuse, he reckoned 
the whole nation by genealogies. This appears 
from the tact of many of the genealogies in Chro- 
nicles tenniiiating in Hezekiah's reign [Azahiaii 
1 : 1 ], from the expression “So all Israel were reck- 
oned by genealogies’* (I Chr. ix. 1), immediately 
following genealogies which do so bmninat^, and 
from the naivative in 2iJhr. xxxi. 16-19 proving 
that, as regards the priests and l^cvites, such a com- 
plete census was taken by Ifezekiah. It isindicatwl 
also in 1 Chr. iv. 41. We learn too incidentally 
from Prov. xxv. that H<*zekiah had a staff of 
senbes, who would be equally useful in tninscribing 
genealogical registers, as in copying out Proverbs. 
tSo also in the reign of Jotham king fif .ludah, who 
among other great works built the higher gate of 
the house of the Lord (2 K. xv. 35), and was an 
energetic as w#*!! as a good king, we find a genea- 
logical reckoning of the Rculamites (1 Chr. v. 17), 
probably in connexion with Jotham’s wars against 
the Ammonites (2 Chr. xxvii. 5). When Zerub- 
babel brought back the captivity from Babylon, 
one of his first cares seems to have been to take a 
(.ensiis of thdft that returned, and to settle them 
according to their genealogies. The evidence of 
this is found in 1 (’hr. ix., and the duplicate pas- 
sage Neh. xi. ; iii 1 Chr. iii. 19 ; and yet more dis- 
tinctly in Neh. vii. 5, and xii. In like manner 
Nehemiali, as an essential part of that national, res- 
toration which he laboured so zealously to promote, 
gathered “ togctlier the nobles, and the rulers and 
the people, that they might be reckoned by genea- 
xii- 26. The abstract of this 
census is preserv^in Ezra ii. and Neh. vii., and a 
iwrtion of it in I (jhr. iii. 21-24. That this system 
was continued after their times, as far at least as 
tlic priests and Levites were conoeraed, we learn 
from Noh. xii. 22 ; and we have incidenfal evidence 
of the continued care of the Jews still later to pro- 
seiwc their genealogies in such passages of the apo- 
cryphal books as 1 Macc. ii. 1 - 5 , viii. 17, xiv. 29, 
and perhaps Judith viii 1 j Tob. i. 1 , &c. Passing 
on to the time of the birth of Christ, we have a 

^ Jul. AMcanus, in his JSp. to Ariatiden, expressly 
mentions that the ancient genealogical records at 
Jerusalem included those who were descended from 
proselytes, and Tciupot, as well as those who sprang 
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striking incidental proof of the continuance of the 
Jewish genealogic^d economy in the fm‘t that when 
Augustus oixlered the census of the empire to be 
taken, the Jews in the province of Syria immedi- 
ately went each one to his own city, t. c, (its is 
clear from Joseph going to Bethlehem tfie city of 
DavidV to the city to wliich his tribe, family, luid 
fathers house lM>longod. ,So that the return, if 
complctcil, doubtless exhibited the ibrai of the old 
censuses taken by the kings of Israel and Jiiiduh. 

Another proof is tlie existence of our Loid*s ge- 
nealogy in two foims as given by St. Mattliew and 
St. Luke. [Gknealocjy of Chris r.] The men- 
tion of Zocharias, as “of the course of Abia,*' of 
Elizabeth, as “ of the daughters of Aaron,*’ and of 
Anna the daughter of Phaniicl, as “ of the tribe of 
Aser,** are further indications of the same thing. 
And this conclusion is expressly coiifiniied by the 
testimony of Josephus in the opening of his Life, 
There, after deducing his own descent, “ not only 
from that race which is considered the noblest 
among the Jews, that of the priests, but from the 
fii'st of the 24 courses ** (the course of Jehoiarib), 
and on the mother’s side fnan the Asmoncan sove- 
reigns, he adds, “ I have thus traced my genealogy, 
as I have found it recorded in the public tables ** 
{iv Tuis hri/ioffiais HiXrois itvaytypapfiivtiv) ; and 
again, coiitr. Apian, i. §7, he statics that the priests 
were obliged to verify tlie descent of their intended 
wives by reference to the archives kept at Jeru- 
salem ; adding that it was the duty of the priests 
.after every war (and he specifies the wars of An- 
tiochns £pip})., Poinpey, and (^. Varus), to make 
new g(‘nealngi(‘al tables from the old ones, and to 
ascertain what wom(‘n among the priestly families 
had bi*eu rruide juisoneis, ns all such were deemed 
impnqKT to be wives of priests. As a proof of the 
care of the Jews in such mattera he fiirthiT men- 
tions tliat in his day the list of successive high 
priests proserved in the public records extended 
through a period of 2000 yeai’s. From all this it 
is abundantly manifest that the Jewisli genealogical 
recoi-ds continued to b<* kept till near the ilestruction 
of Jerusalem. llene,e we are constrained to dis- 
believe the story told by Arric.anus conceming the 
destruction of all the Jewish genealogies by llcrod 
the Great, in order to conceal the ignoblent'ss of his 
own origin. His statement is, that up to that time 
the Hebrew genealogies had been prcseived entire, 
juid the different fiimilies were traced up either to 
the patriarchs, or the first proselytes, or the yudi- 
pai or mixed petqile. But that on Herotl’s causing 
tliese genealogies to be burnt, only a few of the 
more illu&tnous JiW^s who had private pedigrees of 
their own, or who could supply the lost genealogies 
from memory, or from the laioks of chronicles, were 
able to retain any account of their own lineage — 
among whom he says were the Desposyui, or bie- 
thron of our Loixl, from whom was .said to be de- 
rived the scheme (given by Africanus) tor recon- 
ciling the two genealogies of Christ. But there can 
be little doubt that the registers of the .Jewish 
tribes and families ])erished at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and not before. Some jiartial records 
may, however, have survivwl that event, as it is 
probable, and indeed seems to be implieil in .Jo- 
sephus’s statement, that at least the priestly fami- 
lies of the dispersion had recoixls of their own 

from the patriarchs. The registers in Em a and 
Nchemiah include tho Nethiniin, and the children of 
SoIomon*8 servants. 
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^ciioalofiry. Wo lc;ini too from Benjamin of Tu<lo1a, ! 
that in his day the princes of the captivity pit)- 
fesbod to trace their descent to David, and he also 
names otheis, e,ij, II. Calonymos, **a descendant 
of the house of David, as proveil by his pedigree,** 
vol. i. p. 32, and R. Kleaxar Ben Tscmach, ‘‘who 
})OSbC8ses a pedigree of his descent from the prophet 
Samuel, and knows the melodies which wei’e sung« 
in the temple during its existence,” ih. p. 100, &u. 
He also mentions descendants of the tribes of Dan, 
Zabulon, and Naphthali, among the mountains of 
Khasvin, whose prince was of the tribe of Levi. 
The patriaichs of .Tcnisalera, so calh^ from the 
Hebrew ntaK churned descent from ifillcl, 

the Ihibyloninn, of whom it is said that a genealogy, 
found at Jerusalem, declared his descent fiom David 
and Abital. Others, however, traced his descent 
from Benjamin, and fiom David only through a 
daughter of Shephntiah'* (Wolf, B. H. iv. 380). 
Blit however tradition may have preserved for a i 
while true gcucidogies, or imagination and pride | 
have cninod fictitious ones, aOer the destruction of 
Jeiusalem, it may lie siifely ailirmed that the Jewish 
genealogical system then came to an end. Essen- 
tially connect^ as it was with the tenure of the 
land on the one hand, and with the |)cculiar pri- 
vileges of the houses of David and Levi ou the 
other, it natuially failed when the laud was taken 
away fi-oin the Jewish raw, and when tlie promise 
to David wius fulfilled, and the pricstliood of Aaron 
superseded by the exidtatiun of Christ to the right 
hand of God. The ramains of the genealogical 
spirit among the later Jews (which might ol‘ course 
be much moie fully illustrated from liabbinical 
literature) has only been glanced at to show how 
deeply it had pnetiatcd into the .Jewish national 
mind.** It remains to be said that just notions of 
the nature of the Jewish genealogical records are of 
great importance with a \ iew to the right interpre- 
tation of Scripture. Let it only be remembered 
that these reconls have icspcct to political and ter- 
ritorial divisions, as much as to strictly genealogical 
descent, and it will at once be seen how erraneous 
a conclusion it may be, that all who ai’e adled 
“sons** of such or such a jiatriarch, or chief 
f'tther, must necessarily be his very children. Just 
{ts ill the very first division into tribes Manasseh 
and Ephraim wera numbered with their uncles, as 
if they had been sons instead of grandsons (Gen. 
xlviii. 5) of Jacob, so afterwaids the names of per- 
sons belonging to different generations would often 
stand side by side os heads of families or houses, 
and lie called the sons of thoir^ommon ancestor. 
Kor example, Gen. xlvi. 21 conmius grandsons as 
well as sons of Benjamin [Bklaii], and Ex. vi. 24 
piobahly eniunenites the son and grandson of Assir 
as heads, with their father, of tli« Emilies of the 
KorhiteX And so in innumerable instances. If 
any one family or house became extinct, some other 

" Some farther information on these modern Jewish 
genealogies is given in a note to p. 32 of Asher's 
Benj. of Tudda^ vol. ii. p. 6. 

^ Thus in the Targum of Esther we have Haman's 
pedigree traced through 21 generations to the “im- 
pious Ksau and Mordecai's through 42 generations 
to Abraham. The writer makes 33 generations from 
Abraham to King Saul ! 

* The Jews say that only 4 courses came back with 
Zerabbabel, and that they were subdivided into 24j^ 
saving the rights of such courses as should reinm 
from captivity. See Selden, 0pp. v. i. t. L p. x. 

f “ The term ‘son of* appears to have been used 
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would succeed to it.s pla<‘e, called after its own chief 
father. Hence of course a ct'usus of any tiilie 
diuwn up at a later period, would exhibit (liffcroiit 
divisions flora one drawn up at an earlier. Com- 
pare, e. g.f the list of courses of priests in Zeruhba- 
hel's time (Neh. xii.), with that of those in David’s 
time (1 Chr. xxiv.).* The same principle must be 
borne in mind in interpreting any particular genea- 
logy. The sequence of generations may reprcMMit 
the succession to such or such an inheritance or 
headship of tribe or family, rather than the ivl.i- 
tionship of father and son.' Again, where a ])e> 
digree was abbreviated, it would naturally spci iiy 
such generations as would indicate fiom what chief 
houses the person descended. In cases where a 
name was common the father’s name would he 
added for distinction only. These reasons would 
be well underatood at the time, though it may he 
difficult now to ascertain them positively. 'I'hus 
in the pedigree of Ezra (Ezr. vii. I-.*!), it would 
seem that both Seraiah and Azariah were heiuls of 
houses (Ndi. x. 2) ; they aie both therefore iiainc'd. 
Hilkiah is named as having been high-priest, and 
his identity is established by the iuldition “ the son 
of Bhallum" (1 (!lir, vi. 13); the next iianu’d is 
Zadok, the priest in David’s time, who was chief of 
the 10 courses spning from Eleazar, and tlieii 
follows a complete jicdigrcc fif)ni this Ziulok to 
Aaron. But then as regards the chioiiological use 
of the Scripture genealogies, it follows from the 
above view that great caution is necessary in using 
them os measures of time, though they are inva- 
luable for this puipoM jvhenever we can be sure 
that they aie complete*! What seems necessary to 
make them trustworthy mensiiros of time is, either 
that they should have special intcmal marks of 
being complete, such as where the mother as well 
as the father is named, or some historical cireum- 
stuiice deliues the several relationships, or, that 
there should he several genealogies, all giving the 
same number of gciu'iations within the same ter- 
mini. When these conditions are found it is diili- 
cult to ovcirattt the v;due of genealogies for chro- 
nology. In dctennini'ng however the relation of 
generations to time, some allowance must be made 
for the station in life of the persons in question. 
From the early maiTiages of the princes, the average 
of even 30 years to a> generation will probably be 
found hio long for the kings.z # 

Another feature in the Scripture genealogies 
which it is worth while to notice is the recurrence 
of the same name, or inodilications of the same 
name, such as Tobias, Tohit, Nathan, Matiatlia, 
and «ven of names of the same signification, in the 
same family. This is an indication of the careful- 
ness 'ivith which the .Jews kept their pedigrees (as 
otherarisc they could not have known the names of 
thefr remote ancestors); it also gives a clue by 
which to judge of obscure or do^ihtful genealogies. 

throughout the East in those days, os it still is, to 
denote ooimexion generally, either by descent or 
sutpession” (Layard’s Bin. ^ Bah. p. 613). The 
observation is to explain the inscription “ John the 
son of Omri.” 

* Mr, J. W. Bosanquet, in a paper read before the 
Qbronolog. Iiistlt., endeavoura to show that a genc- 
fttion in Scripture language = 40 years ; and that 
St.: Jdatthew'e throe divisions of 14 generations, 
consequently, equal each 560 years; a oaleulatioii 
which suits his chronological scheme exactly, by 
placing the captivity in the year b.o. 568. 
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The Jewish genealogies have two fomis, one 
giving the geucmtious in a dcHcending, the otlier 
in an ascending scale. Examples of the descending 
form may be seen in Kutli iv. 18-22, or 1 #r. in. 
Of the ascending 1 Chr. vi. 38-48 (A. V.); Ezr. 
.... - The descending fonn is expiesscd by the 
foi-muhi A begat B, and B begat C, &c. ; or,*the 
sous of A, B his son, C his son, &c. ; or, the sons 
of A, B, C, D ; and the sons of B, c, n, B ; and the 
sons of C, E, F, G, &c. The ascending is always 
expressed in the same way. Of the two, it is 
obvious, ^h^t the descending scale is the one in 
which wo.ai*c most likely to find collateral descents, 
iiiiustnuch as it implies that the object is to enu- 
merate the heirs of the person at the head of the 
stem; and if diiect heirs failed at'any |)oint, colla- 
tcml ones would have to be inserted. In all Ciisos 
too where the onginal document was pre^en-ed, 
wlien the direct line failed, the heir wouhi luitui’ally 
place liis own niunc next to his immcHliatc pi'ede- 
eessor, though that predecessor wjis not liis lather, 
but only his kinsman. Whereas in the ascending 
scale theie can be no failure in the natui e of things. 
But neither tbrni is in itself more or loss fit than 
the other to express either proixu* or imputed lilia- 

tioii. 

Fj-miiles are named in genealogies when there is 
anything remarkable about them, or when any 
light or preperty is tiimsmitted threugh them. 
Sec <icii. xi. 29, xxii. 23, xxv. 1-i, xxxv. 22-2tJ ; 
Ex. \i. 23 j Num. xxvi. 33 j 1 Chr. ii. 4, 19, 50, 
35, &c. 

'fhe gcnealogic-al lists of njunes are peculiaidy 
liable to corruptions of the text, and there aie many 
such in the books of (^hrenicles, Ezra, &c. Jeitime 
sjHvtks of these corruptions having lisen to a fetirful 
height in the LXX. : ** Si/lvam mminum qtiae 
si'riptontm vitio conf tisa sunt,** ** Ita in Graec. et 
Lfit. Oxtd, hia nominum liber vitivsus est, ut non 
tarn Hcbmea quam barbara qmedam et Sarmatica 
tumina conjecta arbitrandun sit** **S(fepe tria 
noniina, subtractis J medio si/llabis, in tinumvocabu- 
liim cogunt, vel . . wimn nomen . . m duo eel tria 
rocabula dwidnnt ” ( /‘roof at, in raraleip.). In like 
manner the lists of liigh-priests in Josephus are sil 
corrupt, that the niimes are scarcely I’ecc^izable.* 
Tins must be bonie in mind in dealing with the' 
genealogies. 

TU(* Bible genealogies give an unbroken descent 
of the house of David from the creation to the time 
of Clirist. The rcgistei’s at Jerusalem must have 
supplied the same to the priestly and many other 
families. They also infonn us of the origin of 
most of the nations of the earth, and winy the ge- 
neidogy of the Edomitish sovereigns down to about", 
the time of Saul. Viewed as a whole, it is a jffe- 
nenlogical collection of suipissing inteiw>t and accii- 
i-^y. (liawlinson*8 ller^t, vol. i. ch. 2 ; Bin^ 
rington’s Geneal, Tab,; Sclden’s Wotdis, passim; 
lienj, of Tudela*8 Itin,, by A. Asher.) [A. 0. H.] 

GENEALOGYof JESUS CHRIST. The 

New Testuineiit gives us the genealogy of but on» 
peraon, that of our Saviour. The priesthood of 
Anion having ceased, the possession of the land of 
Canaan being transfenTd to the gentiles, there being 
under the N. T. dispensation no difiei-eiice between 
circumcision and imcireurncision. Barbarian .and . 
f'cythian, bond and fi-ee, there is but One whosc^ 
gen^ogy it concerns us as (.*hristian# to be ac- 
juainted with, tliat of our Loixl Jesus Christ. 
Him the prophets annbunci'd as the seed of Abi^iham, 


, and the son of David, and the angel declai'cc that to 
J Him should be given the threno of Hisfiitlier David, 
that He might reign over the house of Jacob for ever. 
His descent liom David and Abiaham being therc- 
I lore an essential jNU-t of his IHcssiahslup, it was 
right that His genealogy should be given as a 
tion of (jlospel ti'uth. Considering, furtlier, that 
to the Jews fi»t He was mmiiiested and pi'cached, 
and that Ifls descent frem David and Abraham was 
a matter of special interest to them, it seems likely 
that the proof of his descent would be one esiiecialiy 
adapted to convince thim'; in other woixls that it 
would be drawn from documents which they deemed 
authentic. Such were the genealogical rwoixis 
preseiTcd at Jerusalem. [Gknkalogy.J And when 
to the. above cousideratious we add the tiict tliat the 
lineage of Joseph was actually made out fiom 
authentic records for the purpose of the civil ctmsus 
ftidei'ed by Augustus, it becomes inomlly ceitaiu 
that the genealogy of Jesus Christ was uxtracteil 
frem the public registers. Another consideration 
adds yet further conviction. It has olleii excited 
surprise that the genealogies of Christ should both 
give the descent of Joseph, and not Maiy. But if 
these genealogies were those contained in the public 
regibtera, it could not be otberwisi*. In them Jesus, 
the son of Miuy, the es|)uuscd wife of Joreph, 
could only appear as Ju.s(>p]rs son (comp. Jolin i. 
45). In ti'iuisfening tlietn to the pages of the 
Gospels, the ci'angelists only added the qualifying 
expression “ as was supposed ” (Luke lii. 23, and 
its equivalent, Matt. i. 1(3). 

But now to approach the difficulties with which 
the genealogies of Christ are thought to be beset. 
These difficulties have seemed so considerable in all 
ages as to drive commentators to very stiurige 
shiilts, home, ns eitrly as the second century, 
bi’oochcd the notion, which Julius Alricanus 
vigoi-ously repudiates, that the genealogies arc 
imaginary lists designed only to set for th the union 
of royal and priestly descent in (’hiist. Others on 
the contrary, to silerrco this and similar solutions, 
brought in a Bens ex macinnd, in the shape of a 
tradition derived fi’om the Dusposyni, in whicli by 
an ingenious application of the law of Levi rate to 
two uterine brother’s, whose inotlTcr had marriml 
first iirto the house of Solomon, and afh‘rwiri'ds into 
the liousc of Nathan, some of the di.scre]i:incius wer’o 
I'ecoircilod, though the mrctiiig of the two genealo- 
gies in ZerublKibel and Salathiel is wholly un- 
accounted for. Later, mrd chitdiy among Protestant 
divines, the theory was invented of one genealogy 
being Joseph's, and the other Mary's, a theoiy in 
direct contr'adiction to the plain letter of the Scrip- 
ture narr-ntive, ami leaving untouched ns many 
difficulties as it solves. The fertile invention of 
Aunius of Viterbo forged a book in Philo's name, 
which accounted for tire disci epancics by assei-ting 
tliat all Christ's ancestors, from David downwai'ds, 
had two names. The ch'cumstance, however, of 
one line rumring up to Solomon, and the other to 
Nathan, was overlooked. Other fanciful sugges- 
tions have been ofTerod ; while infidels, from Poi*- 
']rfiyry downwai'ds, have seen in what they call the 
contr'adiction of Matthew and Luke a pixiof of the 
spuriousness of the Gos|jel8; and critics like Pro- 
^sor Norton, a proof of siieh jrortions of Scripiui'e 
being intei’polat^. Ql^hera, like Alfoi-d, content 
tH^raseHes with saying that solution is impossible, 
without fiii-thcr knowledge tluui we possess. But 
it i$ not too muoli to say that after all, in regaixi 
to the main points, thoi'e is no difficulty at .ali, if 

2 X 
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only the <loriiincnts in question are dealt witli rea- 
sonably, and aft<*r the analogy ol' similar Jewish 
documents in the 0. T. — and that the clues to a 
right underetanding ot* them are so patent, and so 
strongly marked, that it is surprising that so much 
diversity of opinion should have existed. The ibl- 
h'wing projwsitions will explain Hie true consti’uc- 
tion of these genealogies: — 

1 . They are both the genesilogies of .Tfiseph, t. e, 
of .Tosus (!lirist, as the reputed and legal son of 
Joseph and Mary. One has only to read them to 
be siitistied of this. The* notices of .Toseph as being 
of the house of David, by the same evangelists who 
give the pedigrt'e, are an additional contiri nation 
(Matt. i. ‘JO; Luke i. ‘J7, ii. 4, &c.), and if these 
poligrees were extracted fiom the public archives, 
they must have been Joseph's. 

‘J. The genealogy of St. Matthew is, as Grotins 
most tiuly and unhesitatingly asserted, Joseph'^ 
genealogy as legal successor to the throne of David, 
i. e. it exhibits the successive heirs of the kingdom 
ending with (‘hrist, as Joseph’s reputed son. St. 
J.uke's is Joseph’s privTitc genealogy, e\*liibiting his 
real birth, as David's son, and thus showing why he 
was heir to Solomon’s crown. This is cai»ahlc of 
being almost demonstrated. If St. IMattliew’s 
geneidogy had sto<Ml alone, and wc had no further 
infoimation on this siibjert tlnui it alfoi ds, we might 
imloi'd liave thought tliat it was a genealogical stem 
m the .strictest .sense of the word, exhibiting Joseph’s 
foiefatliei-h in siicee.s.siou, fiom David downwaiils. 
Dut immetliately we find a second genealogy of Jo- 
seph - that in St. Luke’s Gospel — such is no longer 
a imsonahle opinion. Because if St. Matthew's 
genealogy, tracing as it does the suooessive genem- 
tions through the long line of Jewish kings, hiid 
been Joseph’s leal paternal stem, there could not 
possibly have been room for a .secoisl genealogy. 
The steps of ancestry coiiwiding with the steps of 
succession, one pedigree only could in the nature of 
things bo proper. The mere existence therefore of 
a second insligree, tmeing .losej ill’s ancestry throiq^h 
private persons, by the sideof one ti'siciiig it through 
kings, is ill itself a proof that the lattei is not the 
true slein of birth. When, with this due, we 
examine St. Matthew's li.st, to ilis^'over whether it 
contains in itself any evidence as to when the lineal 
ilesceiit was broken, wc fix at once upon .ledionias, 
who could not, we know, lx* litemlly the father of 
Salathicl, because the woid of God by the mouth 
of .Teremiah had pronounced liim childless^ and 
declared that none of his seed should sit upon the 
till one of Davkl, or rule in Judah (Jer. xxii. 80). 
The same thing had been diH:iared conceining his 
father Jclioiakim in Jer. xwvi. 30. Jechonuus 
therefore could not be the father of Salathiel, nor 
could (Jhrist spring either from him or hi.sjather. 
Here then we have the most striking confirmation 
of the jiurtice of the iiifeience dmwn fi-om finding a 
second genealogy, vi/.. that St.* Matthew gives the 
mccessioiif not the strict birth ; and we conclude 
that the iiamt's alter the childless Jechoiiias arc 
those of his next heii*s, .as al.so in 1 Clir. iii, 17. 
One more look at the two genealogies convinces us 
that this conclusion is just ; for we find that the 
two next names following Jechonias, Salathiel and 
/iUiobabel, are actually taken from the other ge- 
nealogy, which teaches us that SalathieTs real 
father was Nen, of the house of Nathan. It be- 
comes therefore pert'ectly certain, that Salathiel of 
the house of Nathan heir to David's throne 

on the fail-lie of Solomon's line in .Tcchonias, and 


that as such he and his descendants were transferred 
as ** sons of Jeconiah " to the royal genealogical 
table, according to the principle of the Jewish law 
laid d4|rii Num. xxvii. 8-11. The two genealogies 
then coincide for two, or rather for four genei:ations, 
as will be shown below. There then occur six 
nanfes in St. Matthew, which are not found in 
St. Luke; and then once more the two genealogies 
oiincide in the name of Matthan or Mattliat (Matt, 
i. 15 ; Luke iii. 24), to whom two dillerent sons, 
Jacob and Heli, are assigned, but one and the same 
gi-aiulson and heir Joseph, the husband of Mary, 
and the reputed father of Jesus, who is called 
(^hrist. The simple and obvious cxplaiiaiion of 
this is, on the same principle as before, that Jo- 
seph W’as descended fioin Jo.seph, a younger son 
of Abiud (the Juda of Luke iii. 28), but. that on 
the failure of the line of Abiud's eldest son in 
Eleazar, Joseph’s grandfather Matthan bfKxime the 
heir ; that Matthan had two sons, Jacxib and Hell ; 
that Jacob bad no son, .‘uul consequently that 
Jo.seph, the son of his younger brother Heli, became 
heir to his uncle, and to the threne of David 
Thus the simple principle that one evangelist ex- 
hibits that g(*n(‘alogy which contained the siu'cessive 
heii-s to David’s and Solomon's tin one, while the 
other exhibits the paternal stern of him who was 
the heir, explains all the anomalies of the t wo pedi- 
grees, their agreements as well as their discre- 
pancies, and the circumstance of there being two at 
all. It must be added that not only docs this 
theory explain all the phenomena, but tliat that 
imrtion of it which juvserts that Luke gives Joseph’s 
])aternal stem receives a most remarkable confirma- 
tion from the names which compose that stem. 
For if we begin with Natlian, we find that his son, 
^lattatha, and four others, of whom the la.st was 
grandtather to .Joseph, hnrl names which are merely 
modifications of Nathan (Matthat twice, and Matta- 
tlii.^s twice); or if we begin with Joseph, we shall 
find no less than tliiee of his name between him 
and Nathan ; an evidence, of the most convincing 
kind, that Joseph was lineally descended from 
Nathan in the way St. Luke represents him to be 
(comp. Zech. xii. 12). 

3. Mary, the inotlier of Jesus, was in all pro- 
bability the daughter of .Jacob, and firat cousin to 
JoM>ph her husband.'’ So that in point of /act, 
though not of /o»*w, both the genealogies are as 
miicii hers ns her husband's. 

But besides these main difficulties, as they have 
been thought to be, there are .seveial others which 
cannot be pas.scd over in any account, however con- 
cise, of the genealogies of Christ. The most stai-tling 
is the total discrep-aiicy between them both and 
that of Zcnibbabel in the 0. T. (1 Chr. iii. 19-24), 
In this last, of seven sons of Zcrubbabel not one 
bears the name, or an)i;hing like the name, of 
Khesa or Abiud. And of the next generation not 
one bears the name, or anything like the name, of 
Eliakim or Joanna, which are in the corresponding 
generation in Matthew' and Luke. Nor can any 
subsequent generations be identified. But this dit- 
ference will be entirely got rid of, and a remarkable 
hai-mony established in its place, if we suppose 
Khesa, who is named in St. Luke’s Gospel as Zerub- 
babel's son, to have slipped into the text from the 


• Ilipp^’tus of Thebes, in the 10th century, 
asserted tmt Mary was granddaughter of Matthan, 
but by her mother (Patritlus, Dmort. lx. &c., I)e 
Gm. Jen. Chrinti). 
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margin. Hhcsa ia in fact not a name at all, but it 
ia the Chaldee title of the princes of the captivity, 
who at the end of the sci'ond,iUid thiough the thiixl 
century after Christ, rose to great eminence in the 
Hast, aasiiined the state of sovereigns, and wcie 
tfinsidered to be of the house of David. (Stn: pre- 
ceding article, p. 672 o.) These princes then were 
exactly what Zcriibbabel was in his day. It is ^eiy 
probable therefore that this title, IViesa^ 

should have been placed against the name of Zerub- 
babel by some early Chiistian Jew, ami thence 
crept into the text. If this lie so, St. Luke will 
then give Joanna, 'laiai^Fas, as the son of Zerub- 
liiibel. But *laayms is the very same name as 
J/amnitthy the son of Zerubbabel accoi’iling 

to 1 Chr. iii. 19. ’ [Hanaxiaii.] In St. Matthew 
this generation is omitted. In the n<>\t generation 
we identify Matthew’s Ab-jud (Abiud), 
with I.uke’s Jiida, in the Hebrew of that day 
(Jud), and both witli Hodaiah, of 

J Chr. iii. 24 (a name which is actually intcr- 
dianged with Juda, m-in), K/r. iii. 9 ; Neh. xi. 9, 
compared with Ezr. ii. 4<j ; 1 Chr. ix. 7), by the 
simple pnicess of supposing the Sheinaiali, 
of I Clir. iii. 22 to be the same jwrson ;is tiie 
Shimei, 'VPty. of ver. 19 ; thus at the same time 
cutting off all those redundant generations which 
bring this genealogy in 1 Chi*, iii. down some 200 
yeare later than any other in tliu book, and long 
after the close of the canon. 

The ne.\t dillicnlty is the difference in the num- 
ber of gen(‘mtions between the two genealogic.s, 
St. Matthew’s division into three foiu'ti'ens gives 
only 42, w'hile St. Luke, fiom Abraliam to Christ 
inclusive, reckons 56, or, wliich is more to the point 
'since the giMiemtions between Abraham and David 
are the same in both genealogies), while St. Matthew 
reckons 28 from David to Christ, St. I.uk<* reckons 
4.‘l, or 42 without Khesa. Hut the genealogy itself 
supplies the expl.anation. In the second tessai*©- 
decade, including the kings, we know that thi’ee 
genoiaiions are omitted — Ahazialt, Joash, Amaziah 
— in order to reduce the generations from 17 to 14; 
the difference between these 17 and the 19 of St, 
Luke being \ery small. So in like manner it is 
obvious that the generations have been abridged in I 
the same way in the thinl division to keeji to the 
number 14. The true number would be one much 
noaicr St. Luke’s 23 (22 without Uhc.sa), implying 
the omission of about seven generations in this last 
division. Dr. Mill has sliown that it was a common 
practice with the Jews to distiibute genealogies 
into divisions, each containing some favourite or 
mystical number, and that, in onler to do this, 
generations were cither repeated or left out. Thus 
in Philo the generationB from Adam to Moses are 
divided into two dectuls and one hebdomad, by the 
repetition of Abraham. But in a Ssunaritan poem 
the veiy same series is divided into two decads 
only, by the omission of six of the least important 
names (Vindicatvm, p. 110-118). 

Another difficulty is the apparent deficiency in 
the numlxT of the last tossai-odccad, which seems 
to contain only 13 names. But the explanation of 
Ibis is, that cither in the process of translation, or 
othei-w ise, the names of Jehoiakim and Jehoiadiin 

* See Jer. xxU. 11. 

® Those of Zadok, Heman, Ahimoth, Asaph, Ethan, 
In 1 Chr, vi. ; that of Abiathar, made up from dif- 
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have got confusccl and expressed by the one name 
Jeehonias. For that Jechonias, in ver. 11, means 
Jehoiakim, while in ver. 12 it means Jehoiachin, js 
quite cei'tain, as Jerome saw long ago. Jehoiachin 
had no brothers, but Jehoiakim had three brothera, 
of whom two at least sat upon the throne, if not 
three,** and were therefore named in the genealogy. 
The two names arc very commonly considered a% 
the same, both by Greek and Latin writei's, e. g, 
Clemens Alex., Ambrose, Africanus, £pip§anius, as 
well as the author of I Esdr. (i. 37, 43), and others. 
Irenacus also distinctly asserts that Joseph’s gene- 
given by St. Mattlicw, expresses both 
Joiakim and Jechonias. It seems that this identity 
of name has led to some corruption in the text of 
very eswly ilato, and that the clause ’Ic^oyfas 
iy€vpvi<rt rhy *Uxovlay has fallen out between 
avTov smd t^s /ter. BajB., in ver. 11. The 
Cod. Vat. B. contains the clause only after Ba3l^• 
Xmvos in ver. 12, where it seems less proper (see 
Alfonl’s G. T.). 

The lobt diiliculty of sulBcient Impoi'tance to be 
mentioned here is a chronological one. In both 
the genealogies there arc but three names between 
Salmon and Ikivid — Boaz, Obod, Jesse. But, .le- 
(‘ 01 ‘ding to the common chronology, from the en- 
trance into Canaan (when Salmon was come to man’s 
e^>tatc) to the birth of David was 405 yeara, or 
from that to 500 yeare and upwards. Now foi 
about an equal prsn^, from Solomon to Jehoiachin, 
St. Luke’s genealogy contains 20 names. Obviously 
therefore cither the chronology or tlie genealogy is 
wrong. But it cannot be the genealogy (which is 
repeated four times over without any variation), 
liecause it is supporied by eight other genealogies,® 
which all contain almut the same number of genc- 
lati ns from tlie Patriarchs to David as David’s 
own line docs: except that, as was to be expected 
from Judah, Boaz, and Je^se being all advanced in 
ye.ira at the time of the With of their sons, David’s 
line is one of the .short«*Mt. The number of g<‘nera- 
tions in the genealogies refcri*ed to is 14 in five, 
ir> ill two, and 11 in one, to conespond with the 
11 in David’s line. There are other genealogies 
where the scries is not complete, but not one which 
contains more generations. It is the province there- 
fore of (^hionology to square its calculations to the 
genealogies. It must suffice here to aasert tliat tlie 
shoi telling the interval Indwivn the Exodus and 
David hy about 200 yeai*s, whicli brings it to the 
length indiwitod by the genealogies, does in the 
most I’omarkable manner bring Israel itisli histoiy 
into hiinnony with Egyptian, with the traditional 
Jewish date of* the Ex^us, with the fragment of 
Edomilish history preserved in Gen. xxxvi. 31 — 39, 
and witli the iiitornal evidence of the Israelii ish 
history itself. The following pedigree will exhibit 
the successive generations as given by tlie two 
Ex^angelists : — 


Atrorduig 

Atinm 

liBilinh 

to 

1 

St. Luke. 

Bith 

1 

nJiU 


Knm 

1 

Slum 


Ciiinnn 

1 


Miilllpcl 

1 

Arpimxnil 


Oa^nnn 


Jnnii 

1 

Siilii 


Knoi'li 

1 

lirUr 


MnthuMlii 



ferent notices of his ancestors in 1 Sam. ; that of Saul, 
from 1 Chr. viii., ix., and I Sam. ix. ; and that of 
Zabad in 1 Chr. ii. 
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At^nAmg 
40 Matt, 
and Luka. 


rhaUic (PelvK) 
Ha||iiu (Reu) 
Sanicb (Senig'\ 
Nnchor 

Thnin (Tvnili) 


limn*! 

Eirum 

Arum (Rmiii) 
Amiuadab 


iJiRC 

0ni(»b 

^ 1 


SRlmonaKatlwb 

RoMviHutli 

jL 

DRVMlssBntlidielm * 


Ai furdiitg 
l<> Matt. 


Suliimon 

Roboam 

A^la 

aL 

I . 




Junini (Ahnziah, 
Joaah, Ainiiiiiili 

OxLs 

JiXitliain 

Ai'iiai . 

K»|ctaii 

Aniun 


Jechoniaa (i. f ie- 
boi«kitn) and hia 
brotheni {i. #. Jc- 
lumhas, %«l«biah, 
and Sballum) 

JwbnniaH (<. «. Ji‘* 
houirliin}, child- 
haa 


Natlian 

MatLtha 

Miwan 

Mi-*lea 

Elinkim 

Junan 

Jdapph 

hula 

I 


Levi 

Mattliat 

Jnrim 

Kli!‘7er 

Jo«e 

I 

I , 


aLi 

Melchl 

Neri 

I 


Elia^cim 

I 

Amr 

Saioc 

Ac/iim 

Ellud 

. I 


{Matt, gpd Lukf'i 
. Sulaibiel 

Znrobabel (the Prinee nr Kb«a) 

Joanna (Hananiiih, in I Chr. hi. 19, 
omitted bjr Matthew,* i. la) 

Jii^a, or Ab-iiul (IKalniuh, 1 Clir. ni. ti) 


Luka. 


, I 


Mattnthiaa 

Miuith 

± 

Naum 

Amna 

I . 


JeJoph 

. I 


(Moil, and tukt.) 

Hla heir waa Matthan or Matthat 


Levi 

J 


Jacob 


(Molt, and Luka.) 


~h1ii 

-i 


Mnrj Jacob'a heir waa Jowph 

Jnatii, called Ctanak. 

Thus it will be seen that the whole number of 
generations from Adam to Christ, both indusive, 
is 74, without the second Cainan and Rhesa. In- 


duding these two, and adding the name of Goi), 
Augustine reckon^ 77, and thought the number 
typical of the forgiveness of all sins in baptism by 
Him who was thus bom in the 77th generation, 
alluding to Matt, xviii. 22 ; with many other won- 
derful speculations on the hidden meaning of the 
numbers 3, 4, 7, 10, 11, and their additions and 
multiplications {Qmest, Kvang. lib. 11). Irenaeus, 
who probably, like Africanus and Kusebius, omitted 
Matthat and Levi, reckoned 72 generations, which 
he connected with tlie 72 nations into which, ac- 
cording to Gen. X. (LXX.), mankind was divided, 
and so other &thei*s likewise. 

For an account of the different explanations that 
have been given, both by ancient and modern com- 
mentators, the reader may refer to the elaborate 
Dissciiation of Fatritius in his 2nd vol. De Evan- 
geliis; who, however, does not contnbutc much to 
elucidate the difficulties of the case. The opinions 
advanced in the foregoing article are fully discussed 
in the writers work on tlie (Genealogies of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and much valuable matter will 
be found in Dr., Mill’s Vindicaiion of the Gcneal.^ 
and in Grotiiis’ note on I.uke iii. 23. Other trea- 
tises are, Gomarus, De Geneal, Christi; Hettinger, 
Dissert, duae de Qenent. Christi; G. G. Voss, De 
J. Chr. Gencal.; Yardley, On the Gcneal. of J. Chr., 
&c. [A. C. H.] 

GENERATION. 1. Abstract: — time, either 
definite, or indcfiniti*. The primary meaning of 
the Hel). li**! is revolution ; hence period of time : 
comp. iTfploSof, ivtavrSsf and annm. From the 
general idea of a penod comes the more special 
notion of an age or generation of men, the or- 
dinary period of human life. In this point of view 
the history of the word seems to be dirwtly cou- 
tiusted with that of the J^at. scculum; which, 
starting with the idea of bleed, or race, acquired 
the secondary signitimtion of a definite period of 
time (Censorin. de Die Nat. c. 17). 

In the long-lived Patriarchal age u generation 
seems to have been computed at 100 ywii-s (Gen. 
XV. 16; comp. 13, and Ex. xii. 40); the later 
reckoning, however, was the same which has Wii 
adopted by other civilised nations, viz. from thirty 
to forty years (.Job xlii. 16). For generation in 
the sense of a definite period of time, see Gen. xv. 
16 ; Deut. xxtii. 3, 4, 8, &c. 

As an indefinite period of time : — ^for time past, 
see Deut. xxxii. 7 ; Is. Iviii. 12; for time future, 
see Ps. xlv. 17, Ixxii. 5, &c. 

2. Concrete .’-"the men of an age, or time. So 
generation = contemporaries (Gen. vi. 9 ; Is. liii. 
H ; see Lowth ad loc. ; Ges. Lex. ; better thmi 
“ aetema gencratio,” or “ multitudo credituva”) ; 
posterity, especially in legal foimulae (Lev. lii. 17, 
&c.) ; fathers, or ancestors (Ps. xlix. 19 ; Rosenm. 
Schol. ad he. ; comp. 2 Chr. xxxiv. 28). Dropping 
the idea of time, generation comes to mean a race, 
or class of men ; e. g. of the righteous (Ps. xiv. 
5, &c.) ; of the wicked (Deut. xxxii. 5 ; Jer. vii. 
29, where ** generation of his wratli ” = against 
which God is angry). 

In A. y. of N. Test, three words are rendered by 
generation : — 

yivseris, ytwiipara, ysvsh. 

y4rt(ris, properly generatio ; but in Matt. i. 1 
$lfiXos ysvfotus =zT\\^\Ti '1BD=a genealogical 
scheme. 

ysvyflfiara pi. of ^4utnma, Matt. iii. 7, &c.. 
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A, V. generation ; more properly brood, as the 
result of genemtioii iu its primary bense. 

ytyeit in most of its uses corresponds with the 
Hcb. ii% 

For the abstract and indefinite, see Luke i. 50, 
Kph. iii. 21 (A. V. ** e^ea*'), future : Actsxv. 21 
(A. V. “ of old time ”), Eph. iii. 5 (A. V. “ ages •), 
past. 

For concrete, see Matt. xi. 16. 

For generation without reference to time, see 
Luke xvi. 8, “ in their generation,” i. e. in their 
disposition, ** indoles, ingenium, et ratio hominum,” 
Schlcusn. Matt. i. 17, “ all the generations;” cither 
amcrcte use, sc. “familitw sibi inviaun succc- 
dentes ; ” or obstruct and definite, acconling to the 
view which may be taken of the difliculties con- 
nected with tlie geniialogies of our Lord. [Genea- 
Looy.] [T. E. B.] 

GENES'ARETII. In this form the name 
appeal's 111 the edition of the A. V. of ICl 1, in , 
Mark vi. 53, and Luke v. 1, following the spelling ' 
of the Vulgate. In Matt. xiv. 34, where the Vulg. 
has Genesar, the A. V. originally followed the Ib‘- j 
t«ived Gi-eek Text — Geiieboret. 'flic ohlest MSS. 
have, however, TfytnriirM^r in each of the three 
places. [Gennes A RET.] 

GEN'ESIS Nye<r<r; Genesis; 

called also by the later Jews HTVJ 1SD), the 
first liook of the Law or Pentateuch. 

A. The hook of Genesis has an interest and an 
imiMii-tance to which no otlicr document of antiquity 
can pretend. If not absolutely the oldest book in 
the woild, it is the oldest which lays any clfum 
to l)C‘ing a trustworthy history. 'Irare may be 
some (Kipyrub-rolls in our Museums which were 
written in Egypt about the same time that the 
geueal(^ies of the Semitic race were so carefully 
collected in the tents of the Patriarchs. But these 
rolls at best conUtln barren registers of little service 
to the historian. It is said that th ire are fragments 
of Chinese literature which in I lieir pi’esent form 
date back as far as 2200 years B.o., and even more.* 
But tliey are either calendars contiiining astrono- 
miad ctdculations, or records of merely local and 
tomiKirary interest. Genesis, on the contrary, is 
rich in details respecting other races besides the 
race to which it more immediately belongs. And 
the Jewish iicdigreGs there so studiously preserved 
are but the scaffolding whereon is reared a tcmjile 
of uiiivei^l history. 

If the religions books of other nations make 
any pretensions to vie with it in sintiquity, in all 
other respects they are immeasurably inferior. The 
Maiitius, the oldest portions of the Vedas, are, it 
would seem, ns old as the fourteenth centuiy w.C.^ 
The Zenda vesta, in the opinion of competent ^tcho- 
lars, is of very much more modem date. Of the 
(Miiiicsc sswjrc(\ books, the oldest, the Yih-king, is 
undoubtedly of a venerable antiquity, but it is not 
certain that it was *a religious Wk at all ; while 
Ihe writings attributed to Confucius arc cei*tainly 
not earlier than the sixth century n.c.® 

But Genesis is neither like the Vedas, a collection 
of hymns more or less sublime ; nor like the Zenda- 
vesta, a philosophic speculation on the origin of all 
thmgs; nor like the Yih-king, an unintelligible 
jumble whose expositora could twist it from ai 

• QfrSror, Vrgeschichte, 1. s. 215. 

** Hoe Colehrokc, Asiat, Bea. fii. 283, and Professor 
NVilson^s preface to his translation of the Rig^Veda* 


cosmological essay into a standard treatise on ethical 
philosophy .d It is a histoiy, and it is a religious 
history. The earlier portion of the book, so far as 
the end of the eleventh chapter, may l)e properly 
termed a history of the world; the latter is a 
history of the others of the Jewish race. But 
from first to last it is a religious history : it begins 
with the cieation of the world and of man ; it tells 
of jthe early happiness of a Paradise in whic^ God 
spake with man ; of the first sin and its conse- 
quences; of the promise of Kedemption; of the 
gigantic ^wlh of sin, and the judgment of the 
Flood; of a new earth, and a new covenant with 
man, its unchangcableuess typified by the bow in 
the heavens ; of the dispersion of the human race 
over the world. And then it passes to the story 
of Redemption ; to tlie promise given to Abraham, 

I and renewed to Isaac and to Jacob, and to all that 
chain of circumstances which paved the way for the 
great symbolic act of Kedempton, when with a 
I mighty hand and a stn‘tchwi out arm Jehovah 
brought his people out of Egypt. 

It is very important to bear in mind this reli- 
gious aspect of the histoiy if we would put oi^ 
selves in a ^sitiuii rightly to understand it. 
course the tacts must be treated like any other 
historical facts, silled in the same way, and siib- 
JiHited to the same laws of evidence. But if we 
would judge of the work ns a whole we must not 
foi^ct the evident aim of the writer. It is only in 
tliis way we can underatand, for instaniM;, why tlie 
histoiy of the Fall is given with so much minuto- 
ness of detail, whereas of whole generations of men 
we have nothing but a bare catalogue. And only 
in this way can we account for the fact that by far 
the ^*eater portion of the book is occupied not with 
the fortunes of nations, but with the biographies ot 
the three patriarchs. For it was to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob, that God revealed himself. It 
was to them that the promise was given, which was 
to be the hope of Israel till “the fulness of the lime” 
should come. And hence to these wandering sheikhs 
attaches a grandeur and an intci'est gi'eatcr than 
that of the Babels and Kimrods of the world. The 
minutest circumstances of their lives are worthier 
to be chronicled than the rise and fall of empires. 
And this not merely from the patriotic feeling of 
the writer as a Jew, but from his religious feeling 
as one of the, chosen race. He lived in the laud 
given to the fathers ; he looked for the socii pro- 
mised to the fathers, in whom himself and all the 
families of the caith .sliould be blessed. 

B. Unity and Design . — That a distinct plan 
and method charactorisc the work is now generally 
admitted. This is acknowledged in fact quite as 
much by those who contend for, as by those who 
deny the existence of diilerent documents iu the 
book. Ewald and Tuch are no less decided advu- 
rates of the unity of Genesis, so far as its plan is 
I concerned, than Ranke or Hengstenberg. Ewald 
indceil (in his Composition der Genesis) was the 
first who establish^ it satisfactorily, and clciuly 
pointed out the principle on which it rests. 

What then is the plan of the writer ? First, we 
must bear in mind tliat Genesis is after all but a 
poition of a larger work. The five books of the 
Pentateuch form a consecutive whole: they are not 
merely a collection of ancient figments loosely 

I •> Gfr5rer, i. 270. 

I d Hardwick. Christ and other Masters, iii. i. p. 16. 
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strung together, but, os we shall prove elsewhere, 
n welkligested aiul connected oom^sition. [Pen- 
tateuch.] 

The great subject of this history is the establish- 
ment of the Theoci-acy. Its central point is the 
giving of the Law on Sinai, and the solemn covtuLint 
them ratified, whereby the Jewish nation was con- 
stituted “ a kingdom of priests and a holy nation to 
Jehoyah." With reference to Uiis gi*cat central 
fact all the rest of the narrative is grouped. 

Isi-ael is the people of God. God rules in the 
midst of them, having chosen them to Himself. 
But a nation must have laws, therefore He gives 
them a law ; and, in virtue of their pecnliar relation- 
ship to God, this body of laws is both religious and 
political, detining their duty to God as well as their 
duty to their neighbour. Further, a nation must 
have a land, and the promise of the land and the 
preparation tor its possession are all along kept in 
view. 

The book of Genesis then (with the first chapters 
of Exodus) describes the steps which led to the 
establishment of the Theocracy. In reading it we 
oust remember that it is but a part of a more ex- 
Inded work ; .'uid we must also bear in mind these 
two prominent idcius, which give a characteristic 
unity to the whole com(X)sition, viz., the people of 
God, and the piomised land. 

We shall then observe that the history of Abra- 
ham holds the same relation to the other potiions 
of Genesis, which the giving of the law does to the 
entire Pentateuch. Abraliam is the father of the 
Jewish Nation : to Abi*aham the Land of Camuiti is 
first given in promise. Isaac and Jacob, though 
also prominent figures in the narrative, yet do but 
inheiit the promise as Abraham's children, and 
Jacob especially is the chief connecting link in the 
chain of ev(*nts which leads finally to the possi^ 
sion of the land of Canaan. In like manner the 
former section of the book is written with the siune 
obvious purpose. It is a part of the writer's plan to 
tell us what the Divine preparation of the world 
was in order to .show, the significance of the 
call of Abraham, and next, the tiue nature of the 
Jewish theocracy. He docs not (as Tuch asserts) 
work backwaixls from Abraham, till ho comes in 
spite of himself to ther beginning of all things. He 
does not ask, Who w.os Abi'aham ? answeiing, of the 
posterity of Shem ; and who was tShem ? a son of 
Noah ; and who was Noah ? &c. But he begins 
witli the creation of the woild, because the God 
who created the world and the God who reve.alctl 
Himself to the fathers is the same God. Jehovah, 
who commanded His people to keep holy the seventh j 
day, was the same God who in six dap created 
the heavens and the earth, and rested on the 
seventli day from all His work. The God who, 
when man had fallen, visited him in mercy, and 
gave him a promise of redemption and victory, i# 
the God who sent Moses to deliver His people out 
of Egypt. He who made a covenant with Noah, 
and through him with “all the families of the 
earth," is Sie God who also made Himself known as 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. In 
a word, creation and r^emptlon are eternally linked 
together. This" is the idea which in fact gives its 
shape to the history, although its distinct enuiicio^ 
tion is re.served for the N. T. Th’ere we Jeani that 
all things were createil by and for Christ, and that 
in him ^1 things consist (Col. i. 16, 17) ; and that 
by the churoh is made known unto piinciiialities 
and powers the manifold wisdom of God. It would 
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be impossible, therefore, for a book which tells us 
of the beginning of the church, not to tell us also 
of the beginning of the world. 

The book of Genesis has thus a character at once 
special and universal. It embraces the world ; it 
speaks of God as the God of the whole human race. 
But as the introduction to Jewish history, it makes 
the universal interest subordinate to the national. 
Its design is to show how God revealed Himself to 
the firat fathers of the Jewish race, in order that 
He might make to Himself a nation who should be 
His witnesses in the midst of the earth. This is 
the inner principle of unity which per\'ades the 
book. Its external fiamework we are now to 
examine. Five principal persons ai'e the pillars, so 
to speak, on which the whole superstructure rests, 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

I. Adam, — The creation of the woild, and the 
earliest history of mankind (ch. i.-iii.). As yet, no 
divergence of the dilfercnt families of man. 

II. Noah, — The histoiy of Adam's descendants 
to the death of Noah (iv.-ix.).- — Here we have (1) 
tlie line of Cain branching off while the history 
follows the fortunes of Seth, whose dcsa‘udants 
are (2) traced in genealogical succession, and in an 
unbroken line as far as Noiih, and (.‘1) the history 
of Noah himself (vi.-ix.), continued to his death. 

HI. Ahraham. — Noun's posterity till the death 
of Abraham (x.-xxv. 18). — Here we have (I) the 
peopling of the whole earth by the desceiul.'uits of 
Nosih's throe sons (xi. 1-0). The history of two of 
these is then dropped, and (2) the line of Shem only 
pursued (xi. 10-32) as far as Terah and Abiahain, 
where the genealogical table breaks off. (3) 
Abraham fl now the prominent figure (xii.-xxv. 
18). But as Terali had two other sons, N.ihor and 
Haran (xi. 27), some noliees res^iecting their fami- 
lies are added. Lot’s migi’ation with Abraham into 
the liUid of Conaiui is mentioned, as well as the 
fact that he was the father of Moab and Ammon 
(xix, 37, 38), nations whose later history was 
intimately connected with that of the posieiity of 
Abrahiun. Nahor remained in Meso|)otnmia, but 
his family is briefly enumerated (xxii. 20-24), 
chiefly no doubt for Hebrkah's sake, who was ailci'- 
wai-ds the wife of Isaac. Of Abraliam's own 
children, there branchc.s off first the line of Ishmael 
(xxi. 9, &c.), and next the children by Keturah ; 
ami the geiicsilogical notices of these two branches 
of his posterity are apparently brought together 
(xxv, 1 -6, and xxv, 12-18), in order that, being here 
severally dismissed at the end of Abraham's life, 
the main stream of the nan’ative may flow in the 
channel of Isaac's fortunes. 

IV. Isaac, — Isaac's life (xxv. 19-xxxv. 29), a 
life in itself retiiing and uneventful. But in his 
sons^thc final separation takes place, leaving the 
field clear for the great story of the chosen seed. 
Even when Nahor's family comes on the scene, as 
it does in ch. xxix., wc hear only so much of it as 
is iiwessary to throw light on Jacob's history. * 

V. Jacob, — The history of Jacob and Joseph 
(xxxvi. 1 ). — Hera, affer Isaac’s death, wc have (1) 
the genealogy of Esau, xxxvi., who then drops out 
of the narrative, in oufer that (2) the histoiy of 
the Patrioi'clis may bo carried on without inter- 
mission to the deatli of Joseph (xxxvii-l). 

Thus it will be seen that a specific plan is pre- 
served throughout. The main purpose is never 
forgotten. God’s relation to Israd holds the first 
place in the writer's mind. It is this which it is 
his object to convey. I'he histoiy of that chosen 
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seed who weie the heirs of the promise, atul the 
guaitlians of the Divine oraeles, is the only^ history 
which interprets man’s relation to God. By its 
light all others shine, and may be read when the 
time shall come. Meanwhile as the didercnt iami- 
lies drop olf here and there from the principal 
stock, their course is briefly indicated. A hint is 
givcMi of their parentage and their migrations; and 
then the narrative returns to its regular ch^cl. 
Thus the whole book may be com|miicd to one of 
those Viust American rivers which, instead of being 
fed by tributaries, send off liere and there ceidain 
lesser streams or bayous, as they are termed, the 
main cun'ent meanwhile flowing on with its great 
mass of water to the sea. 

Beyo;^d all doubt then, we may trace in the book 
of Genesis in its pi’csent tbim a systematic plan. 
It is no hasty compilatioti, no mcie collection of 
ancient fragments witlnuit oitlcr or arrangement. 
It coheres by an internal principle of unity. Its 
whole structure pi’cseiits a very definite and clearly 
marked outline. But docs it follow from this that 
the iKKik, as it at pi'esent stands, is the work of a 
single author ? 

C. Tntegnt}/. — ^This is the next question we have 
to consider. Granting that this unity of design, 
wliich wc have alrciwly noticed, leads to the con- 
clusion that the work must have l)cen by the siimc 
hand, are there .any reasons for supjmsing tliat the 
author availed himself in its conijKisition of mrlier 
documents ? and if so, are we still able by critical 
investigation to .'tsceii.ain where they liave been 
iiitioduced into the body of the work ? 

1. N'ow it is almost impossible to rciid the book 
ofGene.sis with anything like a critical eye without 
being struck with the greaf jieculiarities of style 
and language* which ceiiaiu portions of it present. 
Thus, for instanix*, chap. ii. ll~iii. 24 is quite difle- 
lent lioth from chap. i. and fnjtn chap. iv. Again, 
chaf). xiv. and (.acconling to .lahn) chap, xxiii. arc 
evidently separate documents transplanted in their 
original form without conation or modification into 
the existing work. In fact there i.s nothing like 
uniformity of style till we come to the histny of 
Joseph. 

2. Wc are led to the same conclusion by the 
inscriptions which are prefixed to ceilaiii sections, 
ns ii. 4, V. 1, vi. 9, x. 1, xi. 10, 27, luid seem to 
indicate so many older documents. 

.'1. Lastly, the distinct use of the Divine names, 
JeJuyoah in some sections, and Jilohim in othere, is 
characteristic of two diflerent writers; and other 
peculiarities of diction it lias been observeil fall 
in with this usage, .and go far to esbiblish the 
theory. All this is quite in hannony with wh.at 
wc might have ex})ectod d prioi'i, viz., th.at if 
Moses or any later writer were the author of the 
book he would have availed himself of existing 
traditions either oral or written. That they might 
have been written is now cstablislied beyond all 
doubt, the art of writing having been proved to be 
much earlier than Moses. That they were written 
we infer from the book itself. 

Astruc, a Belgian p^ician, was the firat who 
broached the theory that Genesis was based on a 
collection of older documents. [Pentatkucii.] 
Of these lie professed to point out as many os 
twelve, the use of the 'Divine names, however, 
having in the firat instance suggested the distinc- 
tion. Subsequently Kichhom ^opted this theory, 
^ *0 admit that two documents, the one 

rJohistic, mid the other Jchovistic, were the main 
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sources of the book, though he did not altogether 
exclude othcra. Since his time tlie theory has been 
maintained, but variously modified, by one class of 
critics, whilst another class has strenuously opimsed 
it. 1>0 Wette, Knoliel, Tuch, Delitzsch, &c,, think 
that two original documents may be traced through- 
out the work, the Jehovist, who was also probably 
the editor of the book in its present fonn, having 
designed merely to complete the work of the 
Elohist. llengstenborg, Keil, Baumgarten, and 
liaveraick contend fur a single author. The great 
weight of probability lisa on the side of those who 
ai-giie for the existence of ditTerent d(x:uments. 
The evidence already alluded to is stiong ; and 
nothing can be moi e natural thsi^ that an lionest 
historian should srek to make • his work more 
valuable by embodying in it the most atcient 
rccoi’ds of his race; the higher the value, which 
they possessed in his eyes, the more anxious would 
he be tc^pieserve them in their ori^nal foim. 
Those particulaily in tlie oariicr portion of the 
work were pci haps simj»ly tiaiiscribed. In 
one instance wc have what looks like an omission, 
ii. 4, where the inscription seems to jiioinise a 
Larger cosmogony. Hero and there throughout the 
book we meet with a later icmaik, inteiuli'd to 
explain or supplement the eailicr momnnent. 
And in some instance's there seems to have bccni so 
complete a fusion of the two [irincipnl lUuainients, 
the IClohistic*. and the Jeliovistic*, tliat it is no longcn 
possible occairatcly to distinguish them. The latci 
writer, the Jehovist, instead of transcribing the 
Elohistic account intact, thought fit to blend and 
iutci'h])erse with it his own remarks. We have an 
instance of this, .acconiing to llupfidd (Die Qnellen 
in chap, vii.; vera. 1-lU are usually 
gned to the Jehovist; hut whilst he admits 
this, he detects a Im’gc admixture of Elolnstm 
phiTiseology mid colouring in tlie naiiativc. But 
this sort of criticism it must be admitted is 
very doubtful. Many othc*r inshmec's might be 
mentioned where there is the same dilliculty in 
assigning their own to the several authois.^ Thus 
ill scctitms generally recognised as Jehuvistic,* chaps, 
xii., xiii., xix., here and there a sentence or a 
phrase occurs, wliich seems to betray a ditleront 
origin, as xii. 5, xiii. fl, xix. 29. These anontalics, 
however, though it may be diflicult to aivonnt for 
tliem, csui hai’dly be considered of sufficient force 
entirely to ovei^hiow the theory of indepnident 
documents wliich has so much, on other giounds, to 
re»'ommend it. And cei taiiily whc*n Keil, Hengsteri- 
lierg and others, who reject this theory, attcimpt to 
accfiunt for the use of the Divine names, on tlie 
hy}H)thcsis that the wrifor designedly employed the 
one or tlie other name according to the subject of 
which he wius ti-eating, their explanations are oft<*n 
of the most arbitrary kind. As a whole, the docu- 
mental y character of Gciesis is so remarkable wlien 
wc compare it with the latef books of the Peiita- 
tench, and is so exactly what wc might exjieet, 
supposing a Mosaic authorship of the whole, that, 
whilst contending against the theory of diflerent 
documents in the later portions, wo feel convinced 
that this theory is the only tenable one in Genesis. 

Of the two principal documents, the Elohistic is 
the earlier. So far os we <»ui detach its integral 
portions, they utill present the appearance of some- 
thing like a connecteil woik. This has been very 
well argiiGfi by Tuch {Die (rmests^ Aligein. Dint. 
li.-hv.), as well as by Hujifold (Die Quetlcn der 
fjencsis)t Knobel, and Delitzsch. 
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Hnpfeld, however, whose analysis is very care- 
ful, tlnnkg that he can discover traces of three 
original records, an earlier Elohist, a Jehovist^ and a 
later Klohist. These three documents were, accord- 
ing to him, subseiinently united and arranged by a 
fourth pel sun, who acted as eilitor of the whole. 
His argument is ingenious and worthy of con- 
sideration, though it is at times too elaborate to be 
convincing. 

The following table of the use of the Divine Namra 
in Genesis will enable the -reader to form his own 
judgment as to the relative probability of the hypo- 
theses above mentioned. Much as commentatom 
differ concerning some portions of the Book, one 
pronouncing prussgges to be Elohistic, which another 
with eqrnil confidence assigns to the Jehovist, the 
fact ft ceiiain that whole sections are characterized 
by a separate use of the Divine names. 

(1.) Sections in which Klohim is found exclu* 
sively, or nearly so:— Chap, i.-ii. 3 (meation of 
heaven and earth) ; v. (generations of Adam, except 
ver. 29, where Jehovah occurs ; vi. 9-22 (genera- 
tions of Noah) ; vii. 9-24 (the entering into the 
ark), but Jehovah in ver. IG ; viii. 1-19 (end of 
the flood); ix. 1-17 (covenant with Noah); xvii. 
(covenant of circumcision), W’here, however, Jehovah 
occurs once in ver. 1, os com()iircd with Elohim 
seven times ; xix. 29-38 (conclusion of Lot’s history) ; 
XX. (Abi-giham’s sojouni at Gerar), where again we 
have Jehovah once and Elohim four times, and 
Haelohim twice; xxl. 1-21 (InWs birth and Ish- 
inael’s dismissal), only xxi. 1, Jehovah; xxi. 22-34 
(Abraham’s covenant with Abimeloch), where Je- 
hovah is found QDce; xxv. 1-18 (sons of Ketumh, 
Abraham’s deiith ami the generations of Ishmael), 
Elohim once; xxvii. 46-xxviii. 9 (Jacob gnes^o 
Haran, Esau’s marriage), Elohim once, and El S®- 
dai once; xxxi. (Jacob’s departure from Laban), 
where Jehovah twice ; xxxiii.-xxxvii. (.Jacob’s re- 
conciliation with Esau, Dinah and the ShcH^emites, 
Jacob at Bethel, Esau’s family, Joseph sold into 
Egypt). It should be observed, however, that in 
lai-ge portions of this section the Divine name docs 
not occur at all. (»See below.) xl.-l. (history of 
Joseph in Egypt) : here we have Jehovah once only 
(xlix. 18). [Ex. i.-ii. (Israel’s oppiessiou in Egypt, 
and birth of Moses as deliverer).] 

(2.) Sections in which Jehovah occurs exclusively, 
or in preference to Elohim ; dv. (Cain and Abel, and 
Cain’s jiosterity), wheie Jeliovaft 10 times and 
Elohim only once ; vi. 1-8 (the sons of God and 
the daughters of men, &c.) ; vii. 1-9 (the entenng 
into the ark), but Elohim once, ver. 9 ; viii. 20-22 
(Noah’s altar and Jehovah’s blessing) ; ix. 18-27 
(Noah and his sons) ; x. (the families of msinkind 
as descended hum Noah) ; xi. 1-9 (the confusion of | 
tongues) ; .xii, 1-20 (Abram’s joumey lirat from 
Haran to Canaan, and then into Egypt) ; xiii. 
(Abi urn’s separation fi-om Lot) ; xv. (Abram’s faith, 
sacrifice, and covenant) ; xvi. (Hagar and Ishmael), 
where once ; xviii.— xix. 28 (visit of the 

three angels to Abram, Lot, destruction of .Sodom 
and Gomorrah) ; xxiv. (betrothal of' llobcknh and 
Isaac’s marriage); xxv. 19-xxvi. 35 (Isaac’s sons, 
his visit to Abiinolev.h, Kssiu’s wives) ; xxvii. 1-40 
(Jai!ob obtains the blessing), but in ver. 28 Haelohim ; 
XXX. 2.5-43 (Jacob’s bai gtiin with Laban), whei'e how- 


* This is capable of proof, not hrom the meaning 
of the root which docs not necessarily mean 
creation out of nothing (though it is ^ever .used but 
of a Divine act), but from the whole structure of the 
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ever Jehovah only once ; xxxviii. (Judah’s incest) ; 
xxxix. (Jehovah with Joseph in PoMphai^s house 
and in the prison) ; [Ex. iv. 18-31 (Moses’ return 
to Egypt) ; V. (Pharaoh’s treatment of the mes- 
sengera of Jehovah).] 

(3.) The section Gen. ii. 4-iii. 24 (the account 
of Paradise and the Fall) is generally regarded as 
Jehovibtic, but it is clearly quite distinct. The 
Divine name as there found is not Jehovah, hut 
Jehovah Eloliim (in which foim it only occurs once 
beside in the Pentateuch, Ex. ix. 38), and it occurs 
20 times; the name Elohim being found thi'co 
times in the same section, once in the mouth of the 
woman, an<l twice in that of the sei’iKMit. 

(4.) In Gen. xiv. the prevailing name is El-Elyon 
(A. V. *‘tlie most high God”), and only«once, in 
AbranCs mouth, “ Jehovah the most high G(h 1,” 
which is quite intelligible. 

(5.) Some few sections .are found in which the 
names Jehovah and Elohim seem to be used pro- 
miscuously. This is the case in xxii. 1-19 (the 
oOeriug up of Isaac) ; xxviii. 10-22 (Jacob’.s dream 
at Bethel); xxix. 31-xxx. 24 (birth ‘and naming 
of the eleven sous of .Jacob) ; and xxxii. (.Jafjob’s 
wrf'siling with the angel) ; [Ex. iii. l-iv. 17 (the 
call of Moses).] 

(6.) It is worthy of notice that of the other 
Divine names Adoiiai is always found in connexion 
with Jehovah, except Gen. xx. 4 ; whereas El, 
El-Sh.addai, &c., occur most frequently in the 
Elohistic sections. 

(7.) In the following sections neither of tlic 
Divine names occur: — Gen. xi, 10-32, xxii. 20-24, 
xxiii., xxv. 27-34, xxvii. 40-45, xxix. 1-30, xxxiv., 
xxxvi., xxxvii., xl., Ex. ii. 1-22. 

D. Authenticitij , — Luther used to say, Niliil 
pulcrius Genesi, nihil utilius.” But hai-d entities 
have tried all they con to mar its beauty and to de- 
tract from its utility. In fact the bitterness of the 
attacks on a document so venerable, so full of un- 
dying interest, hallowed by the love of many gene- 
rations, makes one almost suspect that a secret 
malevolence must have been the mainspnng of 
hostile criticism. Cerbiin it is that no book has met 
with more determined and unsixiring assailants. To 
enumerate and to reply to all objections would be 
im])ossible. We will only refer to some of the most 
important. 

(1.) Tlic steiy of Creation, as given in the firat 
chapter, has been set aside in two ways : iirst by 
placing it on the same level with other cosmogonies 
which are to be found in the sacred writings of all 
nations ; and next, by asserting that its statements 
are directly contradicted by the discoveries of mo- 
dem science. 

Let ns glance at these two objections. 

(a.) Now when we compare the Biblical with all 
other known cosmogonies, we are immediately 
struck with tlie gp'cat moral superiority of the 
former. Tliere i.s no confusion here between the 
Divine Creator and His work. God is l)efAi'e all 
things, God croates* all things; this is the sublime 
assertion of the Hebrew Writer. Whereas all the 
cosmogonies of the heathen world eiT in one of two 
directions. Either they are Dualistic, that is, they 
rcganl God and mattei* as two eternal oo-cxisteut 

sentence. In the beginning — put that beginning 
when you will— God, already existent, seated. But 
at the time of the Divine act, nothing but God, 
according to the sacred writer, existed. 
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principles ; or they arc Pantheistic, «. e. they oou- 
tbund (lod and matter, making the material universe 
a kind of emanation from the great Spirit which 
infonns the mass. Botli these theories, with their 
various modifications, whether in tlie more subtle 
philosophemes of the Indian races, or in the rougher 
and grosser systems of the Phoenicians and Babylo- 
nians, are alike exclusive of tlie idea of creation. 
Without attempting to discuss in imy thing like 
detail the points of resemblance and diil'ercnce' 
between the Biblical record of creation, and the myths 
and legends of other nations, it may suffice to men- 
tion certain pailiculars in which the superiority of 
the Hebrew account can hanily be called in ques- 
tion First, the Hebrew .story alone clearly acknow- 
ledges the personality and unity of God. Secondly, 
here only do we find rocogniKod a distinct act of 
creation, by creation being undei-stood the calling 
into cxistenix! out of nothing the whole material 
universe. Thii-dly, there is here only a «“lear inti- 
mation of that great law of progress wliich we find 
everywhere oh^rved. The order of creation as 
given in Genesis is the giudual progress of all 
things from the lowe^st and least pcricct to the 
highest and most completely develojied forms. 
Fourthly, there is the fact of a lelation ^tween the 
pci'sonal Creator and the work of. His tingei*s, and 
that relation is a relation of Love : for God looks 
uj»on Hih creation at every sbige of its progress and 
pronounci's it very good. Filllily, there is through- 
out a sublime simplicity, which of itself is charac- 
teristic of a hustoiy, not of a myth or of a philo- 
sophical speculation. 

(6.) It woulil occupy too large a space to discuss at 
any length the objections which have been urged from 
the results of modem discoveiy against the literal 
truth of this chapter. One or two romarks of a 
geneiul kind must suffice. It is argued, for instance, 
tliat light could not have existed before the sun, 
or at any rate not that kind of light which would 
be nece.s.saiy for the supfxirt of vegetable life; 
wlicrcas the Motuuc iiairative makes light ci'entetl 
oil the fii'bt day, trees and plants on the third, and 
the sun ou the fourth. To this we may reply, 
that wc must not too hastily build an argument 
upon our ignorance. We do not know that the 
existing laws of creation were iu operation when 
the creative fiat was firat put forth. The very 
.ict of Creation must have been the introducing of 
laws : but when the work was finished, those laws 
may have suH'ered some modification. Men aro not 
now created in the full staturo of manhood, but 
arc bom and giow. Similarly the lower ranks of 
being might have* been influenced by certain neces- 
sary conditions during the firat stages of their ex- 
istence, which conditions wero aftemanls removed 
without any disturbance of the natural functions. 
And again It is not ceiiain that the language of 
Genesis can only mean that the sun was created 

* licnee the force of our Lord's argument, very 
generally misunderstood, in John ▼. 17. 

* One of the most elaborate of these is by the late 
Hugh Miller, in his Testimotiy of the Boeke, No man 
had u better right to be heard, both as a profound 
geologist and as a sincere Christian. And it is impos- 
sible not to admire the eloquence and ingenuity with 
which he attempts to reconcile the story of Genesis 
with the story of the rocks. Bht his argument is far 
from convincing. And he only attempts to reconcile 
three of the Mosaic days with the three great periods 
of geology. Another writer, Mr. M'Causland, who 
has adopted hia view, and tried to extend it to the 
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on the fourth day. It rrnttf mean that then only 
did that luminary become wisibie to our planet. 

With n^rd to the six days, no reasonable doubt 
can exist that they ought to be interpreted as six 
{leriods, without defuSng what the length of those 
periods is. No one can suppose that the Divine 
rest was literally a rest of 24 hours. On the con- 
trary, the Divine Sabbath still continues. There 
has t^en no creation since the creation of man. 
This is what Genesis teaches, and this geology con- 
firms. But God, after six periods of ci'rative activity, 
entei'ed into that Sabbath in which His work has 
been not a work of Creation but of Redemption.^ 

No attempt, however, which hits os yet been 
made to identify these six periods with con*espond- 
ing geological cpo<>hs can be pronounced satisfac- 
tory.** On the other hand, it seems rash wid pre- 
mature to .'isscrt that no reconciliation is jK>SKible.*' 
What we ought to maintain is, that no raconcilia- 
tion is necessary. It is certain that the author of 
the first chapter of Genesis, whether Moses or some 
one else, knew nothing of geology or iLstrouomy. 
It is certain that he made use of phi*nsoology cou- 
ocruing physical facts in acconlanc^ with the limited 
range of infoiinaiion whi^ he possessed. It is 
also certain that the Bible wsis never intended to 
reveal to us knowledge of which our own faculties 
rightly used could put us in possession. And we 
have no business therefore to exjMJct anything but 
popular language in the dcMuiption of physical 
phenomena. Thus, for instance', when it is said 
that by means of the fmnament God divided the 
waters which were als^ve from those which were be- 
netiih, we admit the fact without admitting the 
implied explanation. The TTehrew supposed that 
there existed vast resemirs above him correspond- 
ing to tlie “ watera under the earth.'' We know 
tliat by certain natural processes the rain descends 
from the clouds. But the fact remains tlie same 
that there are watera above as well as below. 

Further investigation may perhaps tlirow more 
light on these interesting questions. Meanwhile it 
may be safely said that modern discoveries are in 
no way opjiosed to the great outlines of tlie Mosaic 
cosme^ony. That the world was ci'cated in six 
periotls, that creatiini was by a law of gradual lul- 
vauce beginning with inoiganic matter, and then 
advancing fiom the lowest oiganisms to the highest, 
that since the appearance of inmi upon the earth no 
new species have come into being ; these are state- 
ments not only not disproved, but the two last of 
them at least amply coiifirmed by geological re- 
scareh.* 

(2.) To the description of Pai’adiso, and the his- 
tory of the Fall and of the Deluge very similar re- 
marks apply. All nations have their own version of 
these fails, coloured by local circumstoncea and em- 
liellished acconling to the poetic m* philosophic spirit 
of the tribes among whom the tradition has t^cn 


gix days, docs not seem entitled to speak with authority 
on the geological question. 

•» As Professor Powell does in his Order of Nature. 

* I am aware it may be said that the trllobite 
which is discovered in the lowest fossiliferous rocks 
is not the lowest type of organic being : but lower 
forms may have perished without leaving traces 
behind them. And if not, manifestly in such a nar- 
rative as that of Genesis wo ought not to expect 
minute accuracy: in the main it is ciTtamly true 
that, as wc adyunce from the lower to the higher 
straui, wc Ibid a corresponding advanne in organic 
deposits. 
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root. But if thera be nnjr one originiil soiirco of 
th(^e traditions, any root from which thej di> 
verged, we aumot donbt where to look for it. The 
earliest recoi-d of thc!>e inomciitous facts is that 
preserved in the Bible. We cannot doubt this* 
because the simplicity of the narrative is greater 
than that of any other work with which we are 
acquainted. And this simplicity is an argument 
at once iii favour of the greater antiquity and also 
of the greater truthfulness of the story^ It is 
hardly possible to suppose that traditions so widely 
spi over the surface of the ciii*th are the tra- 
ditions of the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge, 
should have no foundation whatever in foci. And 
it is quite as impossible to suppo^c that that version 
of these tacts, which in its moral and religious 
aspect is the purest, is not also, to take the lowest 
ground, the most likely to be true. 

Opinions have ditlered whether we ought to take 
the story of the Fall in Gen. iii., to be a liteKal 
statement of facts, or whether with many expositors 
since the time of Philo, wo should ivgai-d it .as an 
allegory, framed in childlike woids as befitted the 
childhoc^ of the world, but conveying to us a deeper 
spii itual truth. But % the latter case we ought not 
to deny that spiritual truth. Neither should we over- 
look the very important bearing which this narrative 
has on the whole of the subsequent history of the 
world and of Israel. Dclitasch well says, ** The stoi y 
of the Fall, like that of the Creation, has wandered 
over the world. Heathen nations have transplanted 
and mixed it up with their geography, their history, 
their mythology, although it has never so completely 
changed form and colour, and spirit, that you can- 
not recognise it. Hera, however, in tlio Law, it 
preserves the chavaeter of a universal, human, world- 
wide fact: and the gro<ins of CieHtion,the Hedemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus, and the hcait of every 
man, conspire in their testimony to the most literal 
truth of the narrative.” 

The universality of the Deluge, it may be proved, 
is quite at variance with the most certain facts of 
geology. But then we are not bound to contend 
for a universal deluge. The Biblical writer himself, 
it is true, supposed it to be univerad, but that was 
only because it covered what was then the known 
world : there can be no doubt that it did extend to 
all that part of the world which was then inha- 
bited : and tliis is enough, on the one hand, to satisfy 
the temis of the narrative, and on the other, the 
geological diflicnlty as well as other ditliculties con- 
cerning the ark, and the number of animals, dis- 
appear with this interpretation. [Sec No All.] 

(d.) When we come down to a later period in 
the narrative, where we have the opportunity of 
testing the accmacy of the historian, we find it In j 
many of the most impoitant particulars abundantly 
corroborated. I 

Whatever interpretation we may be disposed to | 
put on the story of the confusion of tongues, and | 
the subsequent dispcraion of in.ankind, there is no 
good giound for setting it aside. Indeed, if the 
leading of a cylinder recently discovered at Birs 
Ninii'ud^ may be teiisted, thera is independent evi- 
dence c-orroborative of the Biblical account. But 
at any rate the other versions of this, event ara far 
less probable (see these in Joseph. Antiq, i. iv. 3 ; 
Euseb. Pra^, Ev, ix. 14). The later myths 


^ As given by M. Oppert in a Paper read before 
the Royal Society of Literature. 

“ Die Volkeriafel der Oenegis. 
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concerning the wars of the Titans with the gods 
aic apparently based upon this story, or rather 
upon perversions of it. But it is quite impossible 
to suppose, as Kaliach docs {GenesiSt p. 313), that 
** the Hebrew historian converted that very legend 
into a medium for solving a great and important 
problem.'* There is not the smallest appearance 
of any such design. The legend is a peiweraion of 
the history, not the history a comment upon the 
legend. One of the strongest proofs of the botul 
fide historical chaiucter of the earlier portion ot 
Genesis is to be found in the valuable ethnoli^ical 
catalogue contained in chap. x. Knobel, who has 
devot^ a volume "» to the elucidation of this docu- 
ment, has succeeded in establishing its main accu- 
racy beyond doubt, although, in accordance with his 
theory as to the age of Pentateuch, he assigns 
to it 110 greater antiquity tlian between 1200 and 
1000 B.c. 

(4.) As to the fact implied in this disiiersioii, 
that all hmgcajges had one origin, philological re- 
search has not ns yet been carried far enough to 
lead to any very certain result. Many of tlic 
gn-atest philologists® contend for real affinities be- 
tween the Indo-European and the Semitic tongues. 
On the other hand, languages like the Coptic (not 
to mention many others) seem at present to stand 
out in complete isolation. And the most that has 
been elTected is a classification of languages in three 
great families. This classitication however is in 
exact accordance with the threefold division of the 
lace ill Shem, Ham, and Japhet, of which Genesis 
tells us. 

(.'>.) Anotlier fact which rests on the authority 
of the earlier chapters of Genesis, the derivation of 
the whole human race from a single pair, has been 
abundantly confirmed by recent investigations. For 
the full proof of this it is sufficient to refer to 
Pricliard’s Physical Uistory of in which 

the subject is discussed wi^ great cai'e and ability. 

(6.) It is quite impossible, as has already been said, 
to notice all the objections made by hostile critics at 
every step as we advance. But it may be well to 
refer to one more iustance in whkdi suspidon has 
been cast upon the credibility of the narrative. 
Three stories are found in thi'ee distinct {xirtions of 
the Book, which in their main features no doubt 
present a striking similarity to one another. 8f‘R 
xii. 10-20, XX., xxvi. 1-11. These, it is said, besidcii 
containing certain improbabilities of statement, are 
clearly only three dillerent versions of the same 
story. 

It is of courae possible that these are only different 
versions of the same story. But is it psychologi- 
cally so very imprcbable that the same incident 
should happen three times in almost the same 
manner? All men repeat themselves, and even 
repeat their mistakes. And tlie repetition of cir- 
cumstances over which a man has no control, is 
sometimes as astonishing as the rapetition of actions 
which he con coutitil. Was not tlie state of so- 
ciety in those days such as to render it no way 
improbable that Pharaoh on one occasion, and Abi- 
melei'h on another, should have acted in the same 
selfish and arbitrary manner? Abraham too might 
have been guilty twice of the same sinful cowardice ; 
and Isaac might, in similar circumstances, have 
copied his iatheFs example, calling it wisdom. To 


» As Bopp, Lopsius, Bumouf, &c. See llCnon, 
Ilistoire des Languea SfmiHquest 1. v. c. 2, 8. 
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Bay, ns the most recent -expositor of this Book has 
done, that the object of the Hebrew writer was to 
represent an idea, such as *Hhe sanctity of matri- 
mony that “ in his hands, the facts are suboixli- 
uated to ideas,” &c., is to cut up by the very roots 
the historical chaincter of the Book. The mythical 
theory is preferable to this ; for that leaves a sub- 
stratum of fact, however it may have been embel- 
lished or perhaps disfigured by tiTulition.** 

There is a further difficulty about the age of 
Sarah, who at the time of the first occurrence must 
have been 65 years old, and the fieshncss of her 
beauty therefore, it is said, long since faded. In 
reply it has been argued that ns she lived to the 
age of 127, she was only then in middle life ; that 
consequently she would have been at 65 what a 
woman of modern Europe would be at 35 or 40, 
an age at which pcraonal attractions are not neces- 
sarily impured. 

But it is a minute criticism, har<lly worth an- 
swering, ^hich fries to cast suspicion on the veracity 
of the writer, because of difliculties such as these. 
I'he positive evidence is overwhelming in favour of 
his credibility. The ]iatriarch}il tent beneath the 
shade of some sprcitdiiig tree, the wealth of flocks 
and licnls, the free and generous hospitality to 
stnuigci's, the strife for the well, the purchase of tlie 
cave of M.'ichpelah for a burial'place, — ^we feel at 
once that these arc uo inventions of a later* writer 
ill more civilised times. So again, what nm lie 
more life-like, more touchingly beautiful, than the 
picture of llagar and Ishinael, the meeting of Abra- 
ham’s servant with Rebekah, or of Jacob with 
Rachel at the well of Ilaran? There is a fidelity 
in the minutest incidents which convinces us that 
we are leading history, not fable. Or can anything 
more eompl(*tely tiansjiort us into iiatiiarchal times 
than the battle of the kings and the interview bi*- 
tween Abraham and Melchiscdec? The very open- 
ing of the story, “ In the days of Amraphel,” &c., 
reads like the work of some old chronicler who 
lived not far from the time of which he speaks. 
The archaic fomis of names of places, Bela for 
Zoar ; (7h:\tisat7.on Tamar for Engedi ; Kmok Sha- 
vch for the King’s V’^ale; the Vale of Siddim as 
descriptive of the spot which was afleiwards the 
Dead Sea; the expression “Abram the Hebrew;” 
are remarkable evidences of the antiquity of the 
narrative. So also arc the names of the diilerent 
tribos who at that early period inhabited Canaan ; 
the Rephaim, for instance, of whom we find in the 
lime of Joshua but a weak remnant left (Jos. xiii. 

12) , and the 8usim, Emim, Chorim, who aro only 
mentioned beside in the Pentateuch (Dcut. ii. 10, 

13) . Quite in keeping with the rest of the picture 
is Abiahain's “ arming his trained servants” (xiv. 
H)~-n phrase which occura no where else — and 
above all the character and position of Molchiscilec. 
“ Simple, calm, great, comes and goes the piiest- 
king of the IMvinc histoi^.’* 'riie ^presentations 
of Creek jMets, says Creuzer {Sy^. iv. 378), 
fell very fer short of this. And as Haveniick 
justly remarks, such a person could be no theocratic 
invention ; for the union of the kingly and priestly 
offices in the same peraon was no part of the theo- 
cracy. Lastly, the name by whi^ he knows Cod, 
“ the mobt high God, PoMessor of heaven and 
earth,” occurs also in the Phoenician religions, but 


® If the view of Delitzsch is correct, that xil. 10-20 
is Jehovistio ; xx., Elohistic (with a Jehovistio addi- 
tion, ver. 18) i xxvl. I-IS, Jchovistic, but token from 
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not amongst the Jews, and is again one of those slight 
but accurate touches which at once distinguishes 
the historian from the fabulist.* 

Passing on to a latei* portion of the Book we find 
the writer evincing most accurate knowledge 
of the state of society in Egypt. The Egyptian 
jealousy of fbreignci’s, and especially their hatred 
of shepherds ; the use of intei'preters in the court 
(who, we learn from other sources, ibimcd a distinct 
caste) ; the existence of caste ; tlie iniportiuice of 
the priesthood ; the means by which the land 
which had once belonged to fiee proprietora passctl 
into the hands of the king ; the thot that even at 
that early time a sotth^ trade existed between 
Egypt and other emintries, are all confirmed by the 
monuments or by later writers. So again Joseph’s 
priestly dress of hue linen, the chain of gold round 
ins neck, the chariot on which he rides, tlie liody- 
guai'd ot the king, the rites of burial and craLdm- 
ing (though spoken of only incidentally) are siiokon 
of with a minute accuracy, which can leave no 
doubt on the mind as to the credibility of the 
historian. 

E. Auihar and date of composition. — It will be 
seen, from what has been said above, that the Book 
of Genesis, though containing ditVerent documents, 
owes its existing fomi to tlie labour of a single 
author, who has digested and incoipoiated the ma- 
terials he found ivady t.o his hand. A modem 
writer on history, in the same way, might some- 
tim(« transcribe passages from ancient chronicles, 
sometimes place diDcrent accounts together, some- 
times again give briefly the snlistaneu of tlie older 
document, neglecting its tbrm. 

But it is a distinct inquiry who this author or 
editor was. This question cannot propei ly be dis- 
apart from the general ([iiestion of the 
authorsliip of the entire Peiitatcueh. Wc shall 
therefore ri'sei’vc this subject for another article. 
[Pentateuch.] [J. J. S. P.J 

OENNEVSAR, THE WATER OF (rh Sdap 
reyy^arap; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5, 7, ri SSaru rk 
Teyyriirdpa \fy. ; Aqua Oenrsar), 1 Nacc. xi. 07. 
[Gennesaret.] 

GENNESARET, SEA OF {Kipvri Tci/w,- 

erap4r, Luke v. 1 ; F^vyriadp, 1 3Iaec. xi. 

67), called in the 0. T. “the Sea of Chinneieth,” 
or “(Miiiierotli,” Num. xxxiv. 11; Josh. xii. 3), 
from a town of tiiat name which stood on or near 
its shore (Josli. xix. 35). In the later Hebrew 
we always find the Greek fonn which 

may jiossibly be a corruption of though 

some derive the word fi f»m Gannah, “ a garden,” 
and Sharon, the name of a plain between Tabor anil 
this lake {Onom. s. v. Sape&v ; Relatid, pp. 193, 
2.'>9). Joscplms calls it Pci/i^o’aptTiv \lpvy\v 
(Art?, xviii. 2, §1) ; and this seems to have been 
its common name at the ooimnenmnent of our eia 
(Strab. xvi. p. 755; Pliu. v. 16; Pdol. v. 15). At 
its north-western angle was a beautiful and fertile 
plain called “Gcnnesaiet” (yfjy Tfvvii<rapkr, Matt, 
xiv, 34), from which the name of the lake was taken 
(Jaseph. B. J, iii. 10, §7). The lake is also calle.1 
in the N. T. BdKatra-a r^s FoAiAaias, from tlie 
province of Galilee which bordeied on its wesfrin 
side (Matt. iv. 18; Mark vii. 31 ; John vi. 1); and 

written documents, this may to some minds explain 
the roiietition of the story. 
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BciXao'o'a TtfifpidBoSt from tho celebrated city 
(John vi, 1). Kii^cbius calls it Alfitni Tifitptds 
(^Onom, 8. V. iapuif'f sec also Oyr. In Jes, i. 5). 
It is a cunous tnct that all the numerous names 
given to this lake were taken from places on its 
western side. Its modem name is Bohr 2\ihariyeh 

In Josh. xi. 2 ** the plains south of Chinneroth ** 
are mentioned. It is the sen and not the city that 
is here referred to (comp. Dent. iii. 17 ; Josh. xii. 
3) ; and ** the plains” aie thane along the banks of 
the Jordan. Most of our Lord's public life was spent 
in the environs ^f the Sesi of Geniiesarct. On its 
shores steal (\‘ipeniaum, “ His own city ” (Matt. iv. 
13); on its shoix! he called His first disdples from 
their occupation as nsliennen (Luke v. 1-11); and 
near its shores He spake many of His parables, and 
perfonned many of His miracles. This region was 
then the most densely peopled iu all Palestine. No 
less than nine cities stood on the very shores of the 
lake; while numerous large villages doited the 
plains and hill-sides around (Poi*ter, ILmibuo/i, 
p. A U). 

Tlie Sea of Gennesaret is of an oval shape, about 
thirteen geographical miles long, and six biosul. 
.loscphus giA'cs the length at 140 stadia, and the 
breadth forty (/?. J. iii. 10, §7) ; and Pliny says it 
measured xvi. M. I*, by vi. (A^. //. xiv.). Both 
these arc so near the tiuth that they could scarcely 
have been mere estimates. The Hver Jordan ent(‘rs 
it at its noithern end, and passes out at its southern 
end. in fact the bed of the lake is just a lower 
section of the great Jordan valley. Its most re- 
markable feature is its deep depression, being no less 
than 700 feet below the level of the ocean (Ilobiu- 
son, Pfii, i. 613). Like almost all lakes of voleiuiic 
origin it occupies the bottom of a groat Uasin, the 
siilos of which shelve down with a uniform slop 
Irom the sui rounding plutoaiis. On the east the 
banks aic nearly 2000 feet high, destitute of ver- 
dure and of foliage, dwply fun owed by ravine'*, 
but quite Hat along the summit ; forming in fact 
the supporting wail of the table-land of Bsishan. 
On the north there is a gradual descent from this 
bible-land to the valley of the Jonlan ; and then a 
gradual rise again to a plateau of nearly equal eleva- 
tion skirting the mountains of Upper Galilee, 'fhe 
western banka ai*e less regular, yet they pi'esent the 
s.ame general featuras — plateaus of dilferent altitudes 
breaking down abruptly to the shore. The sceneiy 
liiLS neither grandeur nor beauty. It wants featui es, 
and it wants variety. It is bleak and tnoiiotonons, 
especially so when the sky is cloudless, and the 
sun high. The golden tints and purple shiuiows of 
evening help it, hut it looks liest during a thunder- 
sb>iin, such as the writer has often witnessed in 
early s])ring. Tho cliffs and rocks along the shores 
arc mostly a hal'd porous basalt, and the whole 
basin has a scathed volcanic look. The fi'oqucnt 
(•arthquakes prave that the elements of destruction 
01*0 still at work beneath the suifain. There is a 
copious wann fountain near the site of Tiljerias, 
and it is said that at the time of the great eaith- 
qtiakc of 1837 both the quantity and temperature 
of the water were much incmT^eil. 

The great depi’cssion makes the climate of the 
shores almost tropical. This is very sensibly felt 
by the traveller in going down from the plains of 
Galilee. In summer the heat is intense, and even 
in early spnng the air laws something of an Egyp- 
tian halminess. Siiow’ very rarely dills, and though 
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it often whitens the noighbonring mountains, it 
never lies hero. The vegetation b almost of a 
tropical character. The thorny lote-ti'ce grows 
among the basalt rocks ; jKUtns flourish luxuriantly, 
and indigo is cultivated iu tlie fields (comp. Joseph. 
B. J. iii. 10, §0). 

The water of the lake is sweet, cool, and trans- 
parent; and ns the beacli is every whcie pebbly it 
has a beautiful sparkling look. This fact is some- 
what strange when we consider that it is exposed to 
the powerful niys of fJie sun, that many warm and 
brai'kish springs How into it, and that it is supplied 
by the Joi'dan which rushes into its northern end, 
a turbid, ruddy toricnt. Tho lake abounds iu rish 
now as in ancient times. Some ai-e of the same 
species as those got in the Nile, such as the Silitr us f 
the Mutjxlf and miother called by Hasselquist Sparus 
Galilacus (7iWs^, pp. 181, 412 sq. ; comp. Jo.seph. 
B.J, iii. 10, §7). The fishery, like the soil of 
tho sm-rounding country, is satlly neglected. One 
little crazy boat is the sole representative of the 
fleets that covered the Jake in N. T. times, and 
even with it there is no deeji-water fishing. Two 
modes are now employed to e.at4Ji the fish. One is 
a hand-net, with which a man, usually uakal 
(John xxi. 7), stalks along the shore, an<l watcliiiig 
his opjxirtimity, throws it round the game with a 
jerk. The other mode is sti 1 1 more cu i ions. Bi'&id- 
crumhs are mixed up with bi-chloi id of mercury, 
.and sown over tlie water; the fish swallow the 
imisoii and die. The dead bodies Hoat, an* picktnl 
up, and taken to tlie market of Tiberias ! (Uorter, 
Jlandhookf p. 432.) 

A “ mounifiil and solitiry silence” now reigns 
along the shores of the sea of (ileuiiesai'et, whidi 
wero in fonner ages stmlded with great cities, and 
n*soundoil with the din of an active and industiioiis 
jieople. Seven out of the nine cities above lefencd 
to are now uninluibitcii ruins; one, Magdala, is oc- 
cupied by half^i-dozeii mud hovels ; and Tiberias 
alone rotuius a wrotched romiumt of its former 
puKsperity, [J. L. 1*.J 

GENNE'TJS (Tfyyalos, Alex. Tfvvfds ; Gc7t- 
n(ieu8)f father of Apollonius, who was one of several 
generals (ffTpartiyot) cominaiiding towns in Pales- 
tine, who molested the Jews while Lysias was go- 
venior for Antiochus Eupator (2 Mace. xii. 2). 
Luther undcratands the won! as an adjective 
vaior= well-born), and has “des edlen Apollonius.” 

GENTILES. I. Old Testumeni. -The He- 
j brew '*13 in sing. = a people, nation, body politic ; 
in which sense it is applied to the Jewish nation 
amongst othcra. In the pL it acquii'es an ethno- 
graphic, and also an invidious meaning, and is ren- 
deied iu A. V. by Gentiles and Heathen. 

the nations, the surrounding nations, 
foreigners .as opposed to Israel (Neh. v. 8). In 
Gen. X. b it occurs in its most indefinite sense = the 
far-distant inhabitants of the Western Isles, without 
tlie slightest accessory notion of heathenism, or 
Lirharism. In Lev., Dent., Ps. the term is applied 
to tho various heathen nations with which Israel 
[ came into contact; its meaning gi'ows wider in pro- 
I portion to the wider cirole of the national experience, 
and more or less invidious according to the success 
or defeat of the national arms. In the Prophets it 
attains at once its most comprehensive and its 
most hostile view ; hostile in presi'uce of victorious 
rivals, comprehensive with i-eferencG to the triumphs 
of a spiritual future. 

Notwithstuidiiig the tlisagi'eeable connotation of 
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the term, the Jews were nhle to use it, even ia the 
plural in tt purely technical, geographical sense. So ! 
<ien. X. 5 (see above); Gen. xiv. 1; Josh. xii. ' 

; la. ix. 1. In Josh, xii, 2‘1, ** the king of the ' 
iKitious of Gilgal,” A. V. ; better with Geaenias 
the king of the Gentiles at Gilgal,*' where pro- 
liiibly, as afterwards in Galilee, foreigners, OentileSf 
wore settled among the Jewb. 

For ** Galilee of the Gentiles,** comp. Matt. iv. 
15 with Is. ix. 1, whei-e A. V. “GtUiloe of the 

nations." In Heb. the “ circle of the 

Gentiles;" kot ha-Galeel ; whence 

the name Galilee applied to a district which was 
largely peopled by the Gentiles, espccuilly the 
riwcniciaus. 

The Gentiles in Gen. xiv. 1 may either be the 
inhabitants of the same territory, or, as suggested 
by Gesenius, nations of the West” generally. 

II. New Testament. — 1. The Greek tOyos in 
sing, means a people or nation (Matt. xxiv. 7; 
Acts ii. .5, &c.), and even the Jewish iieoplc (Luke 
vii. 5, xxiij. 2, &c. ; comp. '^J/supr.) It is only 
in the pi. that it is used for the Hcb. heathen, 
gentiles (comp. I0vo5, heathen, ethnic) : in Matt. 
x\i. 4.'} tSvtt alludes to, but does not dii’octly stand 
for, “ the Gentiles.” As equivalent to Gentiles it 
is fbund in the Epistlas of St. Paul, but not always 
iu an invidious .sense ie.g. Kom. xi. Li; Eph. 
iii. 1, G). 

2. John vii. 35, ^ Siacrvopic tup 

*E\A^ywPt ** the Jews dispersed among the Gen- 
tiles," Uom. iii. 9, 'lov^aloor nal “^EWiipas, Jews 
and Gentiles. 

The A. V. is not consistent in its treatment of 
this word ; sometimes rendeiing it by Greek (Acts 
xiv. 1, xi'ii. 4; Horn. i. 16, x. 12), sometimes by 
Gentile (Rom. ii. 9, 10, iii. 9; I Cor. x. 32), 
insei-tiiig Greek in tlie margin. The places where 
*E\\riy is equivalent to Gieek simply (as Act! xvi. 
1, 3) me much fewer than those whei^ it is equiva- 
lent to, (fontile. The foimer may proh.'ibly Iw 
ledueod to Acts xvi. 1, 3 ; Acts xviii. 17 ; Rom. i. 
14. The latter use of the woixl seems to have 
arisen from the almost univcrsiil adoption of the 
Greek language. Even in 2Macc. iv. 13*£AAi}i^((r- 
fids appears Kynonymotis with dAAo^vXur/adf 
(comp. vi. 9) ; and in Is, ix. 12 the LXX. renders 

D'niWBby* EKKrivas] and so the Greek Fathere de- 
fended the Christian faith **EAAi}i'ar, and Ka0* 
*EAA^i/c0v. [Greek ; HeatiiISn.] [T. E. B.] 


Greek form of the Hebrew name, the same which 
is used by the LXX. in Gen. ii. 13. 

GE'RA (fcfjS ; FijpA), one of the ‘‘sons,’* i.e. de- 
scendants, of Benjamin, enuiuCTated in Gen. xlvi. 21, 
os already living at the time of Jacob’s migration 
into Egypt. He was son of Bela (1 Chr. viii. 3). 
[Bela.] The text of this last passage is very 
connipt ; and the diiforent Geias there luinied seem 
to reduce themselves into one, — the same as the 
son of Bela. Geia, who is named Judg. iii. 15 ns 
the ancestor of Ehud, and in 2 Sam. xvi. 5 os the 
ancestor of Shiinci who cui-sed David [Beciier], 
is probably also the same pci'son. Ge|a is not 
mentioned in • the list of Benjamite families in 
Nuin, xxvi. 38-40 ; of which a veiy obvious ex- 
pliuiation is th;it at that time he was not the head 
of a separate family, but w.ns included among the 
Belaitcs ; it being a mott(‘r of necessity that some 
of Bela’s sons should be so includeil, otherwise 
there could be no family of Belaites at all. Dr, 
Kalisch has some long and rather perplexed ob- 
seiTaUops on the disci ei>ancics in the lists in Gcmi. 
xlvi. and Num. xxvi., and s])e<jally os rogaids the 
sons of Benjamin. But the tnith is that the two 
lists agree very well as far as Benjamin is con- 
cenied. For the only discrepance that remains, 
when the absence of Beidier and Gera fioni the list 
ill Mum. is thus ex])lained, is that for the t\vo 
names 'PlB and (Khi and liosh) in Gen., wc 
have the one name (Ahirara) in Num. If 

this last were written DM1, as it might be. the 
two texts would be almost identical, especially if 
written in the Smnaiitan character, in which the 
shin closely resembles the mcm. That Ahirarn is 
right wc are quite sure, from the family of the 
Ahiiamites, and fiom the non-mention elsewlu'ic 
of Uobh, which in fact is not a proper naim*. 
[110811.1 The conclusion therefore seems ccitain 
tliat ill ilen. is a mere clerical error. miJ 

that there is peifcct agreement between the two 
lists. This view is strengthened by the further 
fact that in the word which follows Rosh, viz. 
Muppim, the initial m is an cirorfor sh. It .should 
be Shuppim, as in Num. xxvi, 39 ; 1 Chr. vii. 12. 
The Gnal m of Ahiranif and the initial sh of Shufh 
pirn, have thus been transpost'd. To the remarks 
made under Becukr should be added that the great 
d<%»truction of the Benjamites recoiilcd hi Judg. xx. 
may account for tlie introduction of so many new 
names in the Iiater Benjamite lists of 1 Chr. vii. 
and viii., of which several seem to be women’s 
munes. [A. C. H.] 

GERAH. [Measures.] 


GEWBATH (naja ; raarnfide] Genubath), 
the son of Hadarl, an Edomite of the royal family, 
by an Egyptian princess, the sister of Tahpenes, 
the queen of the Pharaoh who govemed Egypt in 
the latter paii; of the reign of David (1 K. xi. 20 ; 
comp. 16). Genuhath was bran in the palace of 
Pharaoh, and weaned by the queen herself ; after 
wliich ho became a member of the royal establish- 
ment, on the same footing as one of the sons of 
Pharaoh. The fragment of Edomite chronide in 
which this is contained is very remarkable, and may 
be compai'ed with tha# in Gen. xrxvi. Genubath 
is not again mentioned or alluded to. 

QE'ON (Pfidv ; Gc/*on), i. o. Gihon, one of the 
four rivers of Eden ; introduced, with the Jordan, 
and probably the Nile, into a figure in the praise of 
wisdom, E(^ub. xxiv. 27. This ia merely the 


GE'RAR (113; Ttpapa; Josefih. Ant. i. 12, 
§1 ), a very ancient city south of Gaza. It occurs 
chiefly in Genesis (x. 19, xx. 1 , xxvi. 1,6); also inci- 
dentally in 2 Chr. xiv. 13, 1 4 in Genesis the jieople 
are spoW of as Philistines ; but their habits appear, 
in that early stage, more pastoral than they subsc- 
quentlv were. Yet they arc even then warlike, since 
Abimelech was “ a captain of the host," who appeals 
from his fixed title, ** Phicliol," like that of tlie king, 
“Abimelech," to be a permanent oflioer (comp. Gen. 
xxi. 32, xxvi. 26, and Ps. xxxiv., title). The local 
description, xxi. 1, “between Kadedi and Shur," is 
probably meant to indicate the limits within wliich 
these ixistoral Phili.stines, whose chi^f seat was then 
Gerar, ranged, although it would by no means follow 
that their territoi'y embraced all the interval between 
those cities. It must have trenched on the “ south ” 
or “ south country ” of later Palestine. From a com- 
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parison of xxi. 32 with xxvi. 23, 2G,» Beersheba i 
would seem to he just on the veige of this territoiy, 
and perhaps to hi* its limit towards the N.E. For its I 
southcMH bonndar)', though very unceiiain, none is 1 
more probable tlian the Wadys El Arish (“ River of 
Egypt and El 'Ain ; south of which the neigh* 
bounng “ wilderness of Panin" (xx. 15, xxi. 22, 
3+) may be probably reckoned to begin. Isaac was 
most probably born in Genii*. The great crops 
which he subsequently raised attest the fertility of 
the soil, which, lying in the maritime plain, still 
contains some of the best ground in Palestine (xxi. 
2, xxvi. 12). It is possible that the wells mentioned 
by RobiiBon (i. 190) may represent those di^cd 
by Abraham and reopened by Isaac (xxvi. 18-22).^ 
Williams {ffoh/ City, i. 40) speaks of a Joorf el 
Gernr as now existing, three hours S.S.E. of Gaza, 
and this may pj obably indicate the northern limit 
of the teriitory, if not the site of the town; but the 
range of that territory need not be so far narrowed 
as to make tlie Wady RtJiaibch an im])ossiblc site, 
as Robinson thinks it (sec his map at end of vol. i. 
and i. 197), for Rehoboth. Theie is aUo a Wady 
cl Jemr laid down S. of the wadys nbovc-iiJiraed, 
and running into one of them ; hut this is t<M) fm* 
south (Robinson, i. 189, note) to he accepted as a 
^lossible site. The valley of Gerar may he almost 
any im]viitnnt wady within the limits in<lic.'ite<l ; 
hut if the above-mentioned situation for the wells 
he not rejected, it would tend to designate the 
Wady cl Ain. Robinson (ii. 44) appears to piefer 
the W. es Schcritt, running to the sea south of Gaza. 
Eu‘»i‘bius (de sit. ^ nom. loc. Hob, 8. v.) makes 
Gerar 25 miles S. from Eleutheropolis, which would 
be about the latitude of lieei'sheba ; but see Je- 
rome, Lib. quticst. Jfeh. Gen. Ixii. 3. Thaed (xvi. 
14) may peihsips have lain iu this teiTitory. In 1 
rhr. iv. 39, the l.XX. read Gerar, els r^p T4papa, 
for Oedor; a substitution which is not without 
some claims to support. [Beri:!) ; Bkersiiera ; 
Gkdor.] [II. H.] 

GER'ASA (r4pa<ra,. Ptol. ; repd<rffa, Not. 
Eocles. ; Arab. Jerash, This name does 

not occur in the 0. T., nor in the Received Text of 
the N. T. But it is now generally admitted that in 
Matt. viii. 28, “ Gei:asenes" supersedes “ Gadarenes.” 
Gerasa was a celebrated city on the eastern bordera 
of Peraea (.loseph. B. J. iii. 3, §3), placed by some 
in the province of Coelcsyria and region of Det^a- 
polis (Steph. s. r.), by others in Arabia (Epiph. ado. 
liter. ; Oiigeii. tn Johan.). These various state- 
ments do not .-u-isc from any doubts as to the locality 
oftlie city, but from the ill-dcfine<l boundaries of the 
provinces mentioned. In the Roman age no city of 
Palestine was better known than Gerasa. It is 
situated amid the mountains of Gilead, 20 miles east 
of the Jordan, and 25 north of Philadelphia, the 
ancient Kabbath- Ammon. Several MSS. read Pe- 
paarTiP&p instead of repyeanip&p, in Matt; viii. 28 ; 
but the city of Gerasa lay too fur from the Sea of 
Tiberias to admit the possibility of the minudes 
having lieen wrought in its vicinity. If the reading 
Tepaffiivup be the true one, the xc^pa, ** district,** 
must then have been very large, including Gadara 
and its environs ; and Matthew thus uses a broader 
appellation, where Mark and Luke use a moro spe- 

• The well where Isaac and Abimclech covenanted 

is distinirulHlicd by the LXX. .from the lleershcba 
where Abraham did so, the former being called 
b^iKw, the liittcr il>p*!ap opKurnov. 
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cifia one. This is not improliable ; as Jerome (ad 
Ohad.) states that Gilead was in his day called 
Gerasa; and Origen affirms that TepourriP&v was 
the ancient reading (Opp. iv. p. 140). [Gadara.] 

It is not known when or by whom (ierasa was 
founded. It is first mentioned by Josephus as 
having been captured by Alexander Jannaeus (ctVe. 
1I.C. 85 ; Joseph. B. J. i. 4, §8). It wa^ one of 
the cities the Jews burned in revenge for the mas- 
sacre of their countrymen at Caesarea, at the com- 
mencement of their last war with the Romans; 
and it had scai-cely recovei*cd from this calamity 
when the Emperor Vespasian despatched Aniiius, 
his general, to capture it. Annius, having canied 
the city at the first assault, put to the sword one 
thousand of the youth who had not effected their 
escape, enslaved their families, and plundei'ed tneir 
4lwcllings (Joseph. B. J. iv. 9, §1). It appetirs to 
have Wn nearly a centui*y subKeipient to this 
pi'rioil that Gerasa attained its gi*catest prosperity, 
and was adonied with those monuments which give 
it a place among the proudest cities of Syria. His- 
tory tells us nothing of this, but the fragments of 
iiis(‘riptions found* among its ruined palaces and 
temples, show that it is indebted for its architec- 
tural splendour to the age and genius of the Aiito- 
nines (a.d. 138-80). It subsequently became tlic 
scat of a bishopric. There is no evidence that the 
city was ever occupied by the Saracens. There are 
no traces of their aichitectui’e — no mosk*«, no inscrip 
tions, no rcconstru(‘tion of old edifices, such as ai'c 
found in most other great cities in Syria. All here 
is Roman, or at leiist aute-Islamic ; every structure 
remains as the hand of the destroyer, or the earth- 
quake shock left it — ruinous and deserted. 

The ruins of Gerasa are by far the most beau- 
tiful and extensive cast of the Joi’daii. They are 
situated on both sides of a shallow valley that runs 
from north to south through a high undulating 
plain, and falls into the Znrka (the ancient Jnbbok^ 
at the distance of about 5 miles. A little rivulet, 
thiclfly fringed with oleander, winds through the 
valley, giving life and beauty to tlie deserted city. 
The first view of the ruins is very striking ; and 
such as have enjoyed it will not soon foigct tlie 
imprcission made upon the mind. The long colon- 
nade I’uuning through the ccntie of the city, ter- 
minating at one end in the grawful circle of the 
fomm ; the. groups of columns clustered here .and 
there round the crumbling walls of the t4'mples 
the heavy masses of ma.sonry that distinguish tlm 
positions of the great theatres ; and tlie vast field 
of shaiieless ruins rising gi'adually from the green 
banks of the rivulet to the battlemeiitcd heights on 
each side — all combine in foiming a picture such aa 
is rarely equalled. The form of the city id an in*e- 
gular square, each side measuring nearly a mile. 
It was surrounded by a strong wall, a huge portion 
of which, with its flanking towera at intervals, is 
in a good state of preservation. Thi'ee gateways 
are still nearly pei’fect; and wiiliin the city up- 
wards of tm hw^red and thirty columns remain 
on their pedestals. (Full descriptions of Gerasa 
arc given in the Handbook for Syr. and Pal.; 
Burokhai'dt’s Travels in Syria / Buckingham’s Arab 
Tribes; Ritter's Pal. tmdSgp.). [J. L. P.] 

GEKGESE'NES, Matt. viii. 28. [Gadara.] 

^ Tlio stopping wells is a device still resorted to by 
the Bedouins, to make a country untenable by a neigh- 
bour of vhom they wish to lie rid. 
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GERGEBI'TKS, THE (oi r^pytcaloi-, Vulg. 

oiiiiti.), Jml. V. lt>. [(iiiuiASHrn‘:s.] 

GERIZIM (always har-Gcrizzm, 

the inount'iin of the Gerizzitcs, from G*rizzi, 
dwellcro in a shorn (t. e, desert) land, from T"ia, 

garaz, to cut oif ; possibly the tribe subdued by 
l)avi(l, 1 Sam. xxvii. 8 ; FapiCly ; Ganzim), a 
niountain designated by Moses, in conjunction with 
Mount Kbal, to be the scene of a great solemnity 
upon the entrance of the children of Israel into the 
piomise'l land. High places had a peculiar chatm 
attached to them in these days of external observ- 
ance. The law was deliviTcd from Sinai ; the 
blessings and curaes aflixeil to the performance or 
neglect of it were directed to be pronounced upon 
(ierizim and Kbal. Six of the trlljcs — Simeon, LeAT 
(but Joseph being represented by two tribes, Levi’s 
actual place piobably was as assigned below), Judah, 
Issachai', Joseph, juid Benjamin were to Lake their 
stand upon the fonner bless ; and six, namely — 
Jicuben, Gad, Asher, Zebuliin, T>.in, and Naphtali — 
upon the latter to curse (Dent, xxvii. 12-18). 
A])i)j\rently, the Aik halb'd mi«l-way between the 
two mountains, cneoinpassed by tlie priests and 
Levites, tluis divided by it info two bands, wiUi 
Jo-^hiia for their coryphaeus. He read the blessings 
and cursings successively (Josh. viii. 88,84), to be 
re-echoed by the Levites on either side of him, 
and icspondtHi to by the tribes in their double 
army with a loud Amen (Oeut. xxvii. 14). Cu- 
riously enough, only the foimula for the curses is 
giA'eii (ibid. v. 14-28) ; and it was upon Kbal, mid 
not Gerizim, where the altar of whole unwrought 
stone was to be built, and where the huge plasteied 
stoiK's, with the wonls. of the law (Josh. viii. 32 ; 
Joseph. Ant, iv. 8, §44, limits them to the bless- 
ings and curses just pronounced) written upon 
them were to be set up (I>ut. xxvii. 4-G) — a 
significant omen for a ^leople entering joyously 
upon their new inheritance, and yet the song of 
Mos(*s abounds Avith foreboiliiigs still moic sinister 
and plain-spoken (Dcut. xxxii. 5, G, and 15-28). 

The next question is, Has Moses dedued the 
localities of Kbal and Gerizim? Standing on the 
eastern side of the Jordan, in the land of Moab 
(iXmt. i. 5), ho lusks: “ Are they not on tlie other 
side Joixlau, by the Avay Avhere tlie sun gocth 
down (*. e. at some distance to the W.), in the land 
of the Caiiaanites, Avhich dAvell in the cliampaign 
over against Gilgal {ue, whose tenitoiy — not these 
moun^iqs — commenced over against Gilgal — see 
Patrick on Dent. zi. 30), beside the plains of 
Moreh?” . . . These closing words would seem to 
mark their site with unusual precision ; for in Ger.. 
zii. 6 “ the plain (LXX. * oak ’) of Moreh ” is tkf- 
pressly connected with “the place of Sichem or 
Bhechem” (N. T. Sychem or Sychar, which last 
lomi is thought to conA’^ey a repioach. Beland, 
Dissert, on Gerizim^ in Ugol. Tliesaur, p. deexxv., 
*11 Josephus the fonn is Sicima), and accordingly 
Judg. ix. 7, Jotham is made to addross his cele- 
brated parable to the men of Shcchem from “the 
top of Mount Gerizim.” The “ hill of Moreh,” 
mentioned in tlie histoiy of Gideon his father, may 
have been a mountain overhanging the same plain, 
but certainly could not have been fartlicr south 
(comp. c. vi. 33, and \»ii. 1). Was it therefore 
prejudice, or neglect of the true import of these 
passages, that made Eusebins and Epiphanius, 
both natives of Palestine, concur in placing Kbal 
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and Gerizifn near Jericho, the foimer charging the 
Samaiitans with giave error for aflinning them to 
be near Ncapolis? (Iceland, Dissert, ^ as above, p. 
deexx.). Of one thing we may be assiii’ed, namely , 
that their Scriptuial site must huA^e been, in the 
foui’th century, lost to all but the Samaritans ; 
otherwise these tAvo fathers would have spoken 
A'eiy differently. It is true that they consider the 
Samaritan hypothesis in'cconcileablc with Deut. xi. 
30, which it has already been shown not to be. A 
more formidable objection would haA'e lieen that 
Joshua could not haA^emarehed from Ai to Shechetn, 
through a hostile country, to petfonn the above 
solemnity, and retraced his steps so soon aftcrwni’ds 
to Gilgal, as to have been found tliore by the 
Gilieonites (Josh. ix. 6 ; comp. viii. 30-35). Y'et 
the distance between Ai and Shechetn is not so long 
(under tAvo days’ jouniey). Neitlier can the 1n- 
temil implied in the context of the fonner passage 
haA'e been so shoii, as even to warrant the modern 
supposition that the hitter passage has been mis- 
placed. The remaining objection, namely, “ the 
wide inteival between the twQ mounfciins at 
Sheclicm” (Stanley, jS. (J* P, 238, note), is still 
more easily disposed of, if we cotis'uler the blessings 
and curses to haA’c been pionoiinceil by the LeAdtes, 
standing in the midst oftheA’alley — thus .abridging 
the distance by one-half— and not by the six tribes 
on either hill, who only responded. Hoav indeed 
could 000,000 men and upw aials, besides Avomen 
and children (comp. Kum. lif 32 Avjth Judg. xx. 2 
and 17), haA'c been accommodated in a smaller 
space ? Besides in those days of assemblies “ sub 
dio,*’ the sense of hearing must have been neces- 
sarily more aente, just as, before the aids of writing 
and printing, memo)les were much more retentive. 
We may conclude therefore that, there is no iwm 
for doubting the Scriptural position of Ebal and 
Gerizim to luree been — where they are now placMjd 
— ^in the tenitoiy of the tribe of Ephraim; the 
latter of them overhanging the city of Sliechem or 
Sicima, as Joscplius, following the Scriptural naiTa- 
tive, asserts. Even Eusebius, in another work of 
his (Praep, PJvanff. ix. 22), quotes some lines from 
The^otus, in which the tiaie position of Ebal and 
Gerizim is described witli great foree and accuracy : 
and St. Jerome, Avhile following Eusebius in the 
Onomasticon, in his oidinaiy coirespondence does 
not hesitate to connect Sichem or Ncaimlis, the 
well of Jacob, ind Mount Gerizim (^Ep, cviii. c. 
13, ed. Mig’oe). IVocopius of Gaza does nothing 
more thQ-n fhYow Eusebius, and that clumsily 
(Relarud, hb. ii. c. 13, p. 503); but his 

more dcouratc namesake of Caesarea expressly 
nuiseri} tliat Gerizim I’osc over NcHpolis (7>o Aedif, 
I V. 7) — that P^bal was not a peak of Gerizim 
(V. Qiiai-esra. Elucid. T, S, lib. vii. Per. i. c. 8), 
but a distinct mounbiin to the N. of it, and se- 
Iiainted fi-ora it by the valley in whidi Shcchem 
blood, we Hie not called upon here to proA'e; nor 
again, that Elxd Was entirely barren, which it can 
scarce be called now ; while Gerizim was the same 
proverb for vei-durc and gushing rills formerly, 
that it is now, at least where it descends toAvai’^ 
NablUis, It is a far more impoiiant question whether 
Oeiizim was the mountain on which Abraham was 
directed to offer his son Isaac (Gen. xxii. 2, and 
sq.). First, then, let it be obseived that it Is m>t 
the mountain, but the district which is there called 
Moriah (of the same I’oot with Moreh : see Corn, 
a T.apid. on Gen. xii. 6), and that antoGedentlp to 
the oocnivence which took place “ upon one of the 
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inountAins” in its vicinity — a consideration which 
of itself would naturally |ioint to the locality, 
already known to Abraham, as the plain or plains 
of Mureh, “ the land of vision/* “ the high land ;** 
imd therefore consistently ** the land of adoration/’ 
or “ religious worship/* as it is variously explained. 
That all these interpretations are incomparably 
mora applicable to the natural features of (ilerizim 
and its neighbourhood, than to the hillock (in com- 
paiison) upon which Solomon built his temple, 
none can for a moment doubt who have seen both. 
Jerusalem unquestionably stands upon high ground ; 
but owing to the hills ** rauiid alxiut” it, cannot be 
seen on any side finni any gi%at distance ; nor, for 
the same reason, could it ever have been a land of 
vision, or extensive views. Even from Mount 
Olivet, which must always have towered over the 
small eminences at its base to the S.W., the view 
cannot be named in the same bi'cath with that fram 
Gerizim, which is one of the finest in Palestine, 
commanding, as it does, from an elevation of nearly 
2500 feet (Airowsmith, Geograph. Diet, of the 
JT. S. p. 145), ** the Mediterranean sea on the W., 
the snoWy heights of Heimon on the N., on the £. 
tlie wall of the tnuis-Jordanic mountains, braken 
by tlie deop cleft of the Jabbok ** (Stanley, 8. 4“ 
p. 235), and the lovely and tortuous expinse of 
plain (the Mukhna) stretched as a caipet of many 
coloura beneath its feet. Neither is the appearance, 
which it would “ present toartravellcnulviuicingup 
the Philistine plain *• (ibid. p. 252) — the dii'ection 
from which Abraham came — to be overlooked. It 
is by no means necessaiy, ns Mr. Porter thinks 
{Hei^book of 8. 4 i. 339), that he should 
have darted from Boer-sheba (see Gen, xxi. 34 — 
“the >\liole land being before him,** c. xx. I."!). 
Then, “ on the morning of the thii'd day, he would 
arrive in the plain of Shaixni, exactly where the 
mahhive height of Gerizim is visible athr ofl’** (ibid, 
p. 251), and from thence, with the mount always 
in view, he would pixicccd to the exact “place 
which God had told him of” in all solemnity — for 
agiiin, it is not noceasni'y that he should have ar- 
rived on the actual spot during the thiixl day. All 
that is said in thq nan'ative, is that, fi'om the time 
that it hove in sight, he .*ind Isaac parted from the 
young men, and went on together alone. The 
Samaritans therefoiv, thraugh horn the tradition 
of the true site of Gerizim hi ’n preseiwed, are 
prebably not wixing when the_, i out still — ^as 
they have done from time immeiii'^’^^l*?, -Gerizim as 
the hill upon which Abraham’s “ iv "is made 
jicrfcct and it is observable that no' is 
attempted to be shown on the rival hill 
Salem, as distinct from Calvaiy. Diflerent 1%”^ i 
in all probability cau.sed these two localities to J 
so uamed : the firet, not a mountain, but a land, 
district, or plain (for it is not intended to be as- 
serted that Gerizim itself ever bore the name of 
Moriah; though a certain spot upon it was ever 
aflerwai'ds to Abraham pei*son^ly “ Jehovah- 
jireh ”), called Moi-eh, or Moriah, from th^ noble 
vision of nature, juid therefore of natural religion, 
that met the eye ; the second, a small hill deriving 
its name from a special revelation or vision, as tlie 
express woixls of Sci-ipturc say, which took place 
“ hy the threshing floor of Araunah the Jebusite” 
(2 Chr. iii. 1 ; comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 16). If it 
be thought strange that a place ofice called by 
the “ Fatiier of the faithful ” Jehovah-jireh, should 
have been merged by Moses, aud ever aflemaiAs, 
iu a general name so different from it in sense and 
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origin as Gerizim ; it would be still more strange, 
that, if Mount Moriah of the book of Chronicles 
and Jehovali-jireh were one and the same place, no 
sort of allusion should have been made bv the 
inspired historian to the prime event which hod 
caused it to be so called. True it is that Josephus, 
in more than one place, asserts that where Abraham 
offered, therer the temple was afterwards built 
(Ant. i. 13, §2, and vii. 13, §9). Yet the same 
.Josephus makes God bid Abraham go to the moun- 
tain) — ^iiot the l^nj — of Moriah ; having omitted 
all mention of tlie plains of Moreh in his account of 
the preceding narrative. Besides in jpore than one 
place he shows that he bore no love to the Sama- 
ritans (ibid. xi. 8, §6, and xii. 5, §5). St. Jerome 
follows Josephus (Quaest, in Gen. xxii. 5, cd. 
Mignc), but with his unceiiainiy about the site of 
Gerizim what else could he have done? Besides it 
appears from the Onomasticon (s. v.) that he con- 
sidei'cd the hill of Moreh (.Tudg. vii. 1) to be the 
same with Moriah. And who that is aware of tlio 
extravagance of the Rabbinii'al traditions respecting 
Mount Moriah can attach weight to any one of 
them? (Ciuiacus,. De Republ. Deb. lib. ii. 12). 
Finally, the Christian tradition, which makes the 
site of Abraham’s sacrifice to have been on Calvary, 
will derive countenance from neither Josephus nor 
St. Jerome, unless the sites of the Temple and of the 
Crucifixion are admitted to have been the. same. 

Another tradition of the Samaritans is far less 
trustworthy; viz., that Moupt Gerizim was the 
spot where Mclchisedech met Abraham — though 
there cu»*tainly was a, Salem or Shalem in that 
neighbourhood (Gen. xxxiii. 18; Stanley, 8. 4 
p. 247, and seq.). The tirat altar eit?ctcd in the land 
of Abra})am,and the first appearance of Jchoiah fo 
him in it, wa^ in the plain of Moreh near Sichrm 
(Gen. xii. C) ; but the mountain overhangiitg that 
city (assuming our view tc lie correct) had not yet 
been hallowed to him for the rest of his life by that 
decisive trial of his faith, which was mode theie 
s^ljscquently. lie can haitlly therefore be supposed 
to have deviated from liis road so far, which lay 
through the plain of the Jonhui ; nor again is it 
likely that he would have found the king of Sodom 
so far away fi'om his own tciTitory (Gon. xiv. 17, 
and seq.). Lastly, the altar which .Jacob built 
was not on Gerizim, as the Samaritans contend, 
though probably about its base, at the head of the 
plain between it and Elxil, “ in the paicel of a 
field** which that pitriareh purchased from the 
children of Hamor, and where he spread his tent 
(Gcu. xxxiii. 18-20). Here was likewise his w'ell 
(John iv. 6); and the tomb of his son Joseph 
(Josh. xxiv. 32), both of which are still shown; 
)H^e for^ier snimounted by the iietnains of a vaulteil 
' wember, and with the ruins of a chureh hard by 
(Uobinsoii, Bibl, lies. ii. 283) the latter, with “ a 
fiiiitful vine** trailing over its white-washed in- 
closurc, and, before it, two dwarf pillars, hollowisl 
out at the top to I'cceive lamps, which arc lighted 
every Friday or Mahometan sabbath. There is, 
however, another Mahometan monument claimfng 
to be the said tomb (Smnley, 8. 4 P« 'J41 note). 
The tradition (flobinsoii, ii. 283 note) that the 
twelve patriaitdis were buried there likewise (it 
should have made them eleven without Joseph, 
or thirteen, including his two sons), probably de- 
pends upon Acts vii. 16, where, unless we are to 
sup)X)se confusion in the narrative, A&rbs should 
be rtad for ’A/Spo^, which may well have been 
suggested to the copyist from its recurrence v. 17 ; 
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while aMs, from having alieady occuiTcd, v. 15, 
might have been thought suspicious. 

We now enter upon the second phase in the his- 
tory of Gerizim. Accoixling 'to Josephus, a mar- 
riage contracted between Idanasseh, brathcr of 
Jaddus, tlie then high-priest, and the doughier of 
Sanballat the Outhacan (comp. 2 K. xvii. 24), 
having created a great stir amongst the Jews (who 
had been strictly forbidden to contract alien mar- 
riages (Kzr. ix. 2; Nch. xiii. 23)-«-Sanballat, in 
onler to reconcile his son-in-law to this unpophlar 
affinity, obtoined leave from Alexander the Great to 
build a temple upon Mount Gerizim, and to in- 
augurate a rival priesthood and sdtur there to those 
of Jerusalem (Ant. xi. 8, 2-4, and, for the hai*- 
inouising of the names and dates, Prideaux, ConAect. 
i. .‘196, and seq., M*Caul’sed.). ** Samaria thenci*- 
forth,** says Prideaux, “became the common re- 
fuge and (usylum of the refractory Jews'* (ibid.; 
see also Joseph. Ant. xi. 8, 7), and for a time, at 
least, their temple seems to have been called by the 
name of a Greek deity (Ant. xii. 5, 5). Hence 
one of the first acts of llyrcanus, when the death 
of Antiochiis Sidetes hsul set his hands freo, was to 
seize Shechem, and destiny the temple u|)on Geri- 
zim, after it htul shNid ihera 200 years (Anf. xili. 
0, 1). But the destruction of their temple by no 
means crushed the nuicour of the Samaritans. The 
road from Galilee to Judaea lay then, as now, 
thraugh Samaria, skiiiiiig tlic foot of Gerizim 
(.St. John iv. 4). Ilera was a constant occasion 
for religious contraversy and for outrage. “ How 
is it that Thou, being a Jtw, askest to drink of 
me, which am a woman of JSamiu’ia?" said the 
female to our Loiri at the well of Jai'ob— whera 
both paities would always be sure to meet. “ Our 
fathers worahipped in this mountain, and ye say 
that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought 
to worship?” , . . Subieqiienily we read of the 
depreilations committed on that roml upon a party 
of Galilaean.s (Ant. xx. G, 1). The lilieral attitude, 
first of the Saviour, and then of his disciples (Acts 
viii. 14), was thrown away upon all those who 
would not abandon their creed. And Gerizim con- 
tinued to be the focus of outbresiks through succes- 
sive centuries. One, under Pilate, while it led to 
their severe chastisement, procured the disgrace 
of tha^ill-staiTed magistrate, who had crucified 
“Jesus, the king of 'the Jews," with impunity 
(Ant. xviii. 4, 1). Another hostile gathering on 
the same spot caused a slaughter of 10,600 of them 
under Vespasian. It is remarkable that, in this 
insiantx!, want of water is said to have made them 
easy victims; so that the deliciously cold and pure 
spring on the summit of Gerizim piust have failed 
before so great a multitude (Bell, Jud, iii. ?«■ 32). 
At lenj^h their aggressions wera directed against 
the Christians inhabiting Neapolis— now powerful, 
and under a bishop— in the reign of Zeno. Tere- 
hinthus at once cairied the news of this outiuge to 
Byzantium: the Samaritans were foraibly ejecta! 
from Gerizim, which was handed over to the 
Christians, and adorned with a church in honour of 
tjic Virgin ; to some extent fortified, and even 
giiaided. This not proving sufficient to repel the 
foe, Justinian built a second wtdl round the church, 
which his hi8torian,says defied all attacks (Procop. 

Aedif. V, 7). It is probably the ruins of these 
buildings which meet the eye of the modem tra- 
veller (Handb. of 8, ^ JP. ii. 339). l*reviou8ly 
to this time, the Samarifan.s had been a uimerous 
and imi)ortont sect — sufficiently so indeed to be 
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carefully distinguished from the Jews and Caclico- 
lists in the Th^osian code. This last outrage led 
to their comparative disappearance from history. 
Travellers of the 12th, 14th, and 17th centuries 
take notice of their existenc(>, but extrome paiicify 
(A'oWy Travellers, hy Wright, pp. 81, 181, and 
432), and their numbers now, as in those days, 
is said to be below 200 (Robinson, Bibl. Res, li. 
282, 2nd ed.). Wc are confined by our subject 
to Genzim, and thcrefme can only touch upon the 
Samaiitans, or their my Neapolis, so fur as their 
history connects directly with that of the mountain. 
And yet we may observe that as it vfas undoubtedly 
this mountain of which our Lord had said, “ Wo- 
man, believe n^e, the hour cometh, when ye shall 
neitlier in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusidem 
(i. e. exclusively), woi'ship the Father ** (John iv, 
21) — so likewise it is a singiilar historical foct, 
that the Samaritans have continued on thia* self- 
same mountain centuiy afW century, with the 
briefest inteiTuptions, to worship according to their 
ancient custom ever since to the piesent day. 
While the Jews— expelled from Jerusalem, and 
therefore no longer able to oiler up bloody sacrifices 
accoiding to the law of Moses — have been obliged 
to adapt their ceremonial to the circumstances of 
their destiny here the Pa.schal Lamb has been 
offered up in all ages of the Christian eia by a 
small but united nationality (the spot is accurately 
marked out by Di*. R., Bibt. Res. ii. 277). Their 
copy of the law, probably the work of Mani\sseh, 
and known to the Fathers of the 2nd ami 
centuries (Prideaux, CtMnect. i. G(f0 ; and Robin- 
son, ii. 297-301), was, in the P/th, vindicated 
from oblivion by Scaliger, Usher, Morinus, tuul 
oihera; and no traveller now visits PaU«tine with- 
out making a sight of it one of his prime objects. 
Gerizim is likewise still to the Samaritoiis what 
Jerusalem is to the Jews, and Mecca to the Ma- 
hometans. Their prostrations are directed toWt^irds 
it, wherever they are ; its holiest ‘spot in their 
estimation being tli(> traditional site of the tabcnu'icie, 
nmr that on which tiny believe Abraham to have 
oflei’ed his son. Both these spots* are on the sum- 
mit ; and near them is still to be seen a mound of 
ashes, similar to the larger and more celebrated 
one N. of Jerusalem ; collected, it is said, from the 
sacriGces of each su' issive age (Dr. R., Bihl. Rrs. 
ii. 202 and 299 dcntly did not see this om 
G erizim). Intr» more legendary traditions 
respecting G«*e)* , and the stoi‘y of their alleged ^ 
worship to/’e —clue to the Jews, their enemies 
(Relaiid id, ap. Utjolin. Thesaur. vii. p. dccxxix.- 
xxxG* e u is needless to enter. [K. S. Ff.] 

I I Sam. xxvii. 8. [Geuzitks.] 

GEKRHF/NIANS. THE (tWr 
Alex. Tsyyrip&y ; ad Oerrenos), nameil in 2 Maa:. 
xiii. 24 only, as one limit of the district committed 
h/ Antiochus Kupator to the government of .Iiidas 
Macculioens, the other limit being Ptolemnis(Aecho). 
To judge *by the similar expression in deiining the 
extent of Simoul government in I Macc. xi. 59, 
the specification has refoience to the sca-coaht of 
Palestine, and, from the nature of the case, the 
GeriheiiiMis, wberover they were, must have been 
south of Ptolemais. Grotius seems to have heeu 
the first to suggest that the town Gerrhon or Gei-rha 
wiis intended, which lay between Pelusium and 
Rhinocolum ( Wady el^Arislt). But it been 
pointed out by Ewold (Qeschichte, iv. 365 note) 
tliat the (mst as far north as the latter place was 

2 Y 
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at that time in possession of Egypt* and ho thereon 
conjectures that the inhabitants of the ancient city 
of Gerar* S.E. of Gaza* the residence of Abraham 
and Isaac* arc meant. In support of this Grimm 
(Kurzfj. ffandb, ad loc.) mentions that at least one 
MS. reads Ttpaptiywy, which would without ‘diffi- 
culty be corrupted to Vt^^riy&y, 

It seems to have been overlooked that the Syriac 
version (early* and entitled to mudi respect) has 

Gozor (^}^^)* By this Say be intended either 

(o) the ancient Gezer* which was near the sea ; 
somewhere about Joppa ; or (h) Gaza* which appeal's 
sometimes to take that form in these books. In 
the former case the government of Judas would 
contain half* in the latter the whole, of the coast 
of Palestine. The latter is most probably con-ecti 
as otherwise the impoi*tnnt district of Idumaea* 
with 'the great forti*ess of Bethsura, would have 
been Idft unprovided for. [G.] 

GEBSHOM (in the emtier books Dlthl, in 
Chron. generalljr 1. (Fiipir ^ ; in Judg. 

Fripff^y, and Alex. rripff<&fL\ Joseph. Tripffos\ 
Oersonit Oersati) The first-burn son of Moses and 
Zippomh (Ex. ii. 22 ; xviii. 3). The name is ex- 
plained in these passages as if (Ocr sham) 

=** a stranger there**' in allusion to Moses* being 
a foreigner in Midian — ** For he said* I have been a 
stranger ( Oer) in a foreign land.** This significa- 
tion is adopted by Josephus {Ant, ii. 13* §1), and 
also by the LXX. in the foiin of the name which 
they give — >Vrip(rdfi\ but according to Goseiiius 
{Thes. 3066)* its true meaning* taking it as a 
Hebiw word* is ** expulsion*** from a root 15^3, 
being only another form of Gf.rshONT (see also 
Fiirst* Ffandwb,), The circumcision of Gei*shom is 
probably related in Ex. iv. 25. He docs not appear 
again in the history in his own person, but he was 
the founder of a family of which more than one of 
the members are mentioned later, (a.) One of these 
was a remarkable pci’son — ** Jonatlian Uie son of 
Gershom*** the “young man the Levite*** whom 
we first encounter on his way from Bethlchcm- 
Judah to Micah’s house at Mount Ephraim (Judg. 
xvii. 7)* and who subsequently be<»mo the first 
priest to the irregular woi-ship of the tribe of Dan 
(xviii. 30). The change of the name ** Moses** in 
this passage* as it originally stood in the Hebrew 
text* to “ Manasseh*** as it now stands both in the 
Text and the A. V., is explained under Mai^asseh. 
(6.) But at least one of the other branches of the 
family preserved its allegiance to Jehovah* for when 
the coui'ses of the Levites wero settled by king 
David, the ** sons of Moses the man of God ** re- 
ceived honourable prominence, and SHEByEL chief 
of the sons of Gershom was appointed ruler of 
the treasures. (I Chr. xxili. 15-17 ; xxvi. 24-28.) 

2. The form under which the name Gershon 
— the eldest son of Levi— is given in several passages 
of Chronicles, viz. 1 Chr. vi. 16, 17* 20* 43, 62, 71 ; 
XV. 7. The Hebrew is almost altern.ntely Dbni and 

; the LXX. adhere to their ordinary render- 
ing of Gershon; Vat. FeSirtiSv* Alex. ri 7 p<rc&v; 
Vulg. Oersonand Oersom, 

3. (Dishi; Tnixriii’, Alex. Tripfft&ii ; Gersom), 
the representative of the priestly family of Phinehas, 
among 4hosG who accompanied Ezra from ^bylon 
(Ezr. viii. 2). InEsdnwthenameisGKRSON. [G.] 
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QBBSHON ; in Gen. rriptnby, in other 

books uniibi'mly Tt9<r(&y ; and so tUso Alex, with 
three exceptions ; Joseph. Ant. ii. 7* 4* Tripffdfjns), 
the eldest of the three sons of Levi* born l^foro the 
descent of Jacob's family into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 1 1 , 
Ex. vi. 16). But though the eldest born, the fa- 
milies of Gerahon were outstripped in fame by their 
younger brethren of Kohath, fiom whom sprang 
Moses and the priestly lino of Aai-on." Gershon's 
sons were Libni and Shimi (Ex. vi. 17; Num. 

iii. 18* 21; 1 Chr. vi. 17), and their families 
were duly recognized in the reign of David* when 
the permanent aivangements for the service of Je- 
hovali were made (1 Chr. xxiii. 7-11). At this 
time Gerahon was represented by the famous Asaph 
' the seer,’* whose genealogy is given in 1 Chr. vi. 
30-43, and also in part, 20, 2 1 . The family is men- 
tioned once again as taking part in the reforms of 
king llezckiah (2 Chr. xxiz. 12, where it should be 
observed that the sons of Asaph aro reckoned as dis- 
tinct from the Gcrahonites). At the census in the 
wilderness of Sinai the whole number of the m.ales 
of the Bene-Gershon was 7500 (Num. iii. 22), mid- 
way between the Kohathites and the Mciarites. At 
the same date the efiicient men were 2630 (iv. 40). 
Gn the occasion of the second census the numbers 
of the Levites are given only in gross (Num. xxvi. 
62). The sons of Gershon had charge of the fabrics 
of the Tabernacle — the coverings, curtains, hangings, 
and cords (Nnm. iii. 25, 26 ; iv. 25, 26) ; for the 
traiispoii of these they had two covered wagons and 
four oxen (vii. 3, 7). In the encampment their sta- 
ti<Hi was behind (\inii) the T.^bernacle, on the west 
side (N um, iii . 2.3). ’ When on the maroh they went 
with the Memritos in the rear of the fiist body 
of three tribes— Judah, Issachar, Zebnlun — with 
Reuben behind them. In the apportionment of the 
Leviiical cities, thirteen fell to the lot of the Ger- 
shonites. .These wero in the noriheni tribes — two 
in Manasseh beyond Jordan ; four in Isanchar; four 
in Asher ; and three in Naphtali. All of these arc 
said to have possessed “ suburbs,” and two were 
cities of refuge (Josh. xxi. 27-33 ; 1 Chr. vi. 62, 
71-76). It is not easy to see what special duties 
fell to the lot of the Gershouites in the service of 
the Tabernacle after its emotion at Jerusalem, or in 
the Temple. The sons of Jeduthun “ pr^hesiod 
with a Lu'p,** and the sous of Heman “ Imed up 
the horn,** but for the sons of Asaph no instrument 
is mentioned (1 Chr, xxv. 1-5). They were ap- 
pointed to “ prophesy ” (that is, proliabfy, to utter, 
or sing* inspirocf words, K3J)* perhaps after the 
special prompting of David himself (xxv. 2.) Others 
of the Gershonites, sons of Laadan, had charge of 
the “ trtasnrcs df the house of God, and over the 
treasdi'es of the holy things ” (xxvi. 20-22), among 
which precions stones are specially named (xxix. 8). 

In Chronicles the name is, with two exceptions 
(1 Chr. vi. 1, xxiii. 6), given in the slightly dif- 
ferent form of Gershom. [Gershom, 2.] . Sm alsp 
Gershonites. [G.] 

OEBSHONITE6, THE (*3^1111, i. t. the 
Gershunnite ; 5 4 FeScMvI; vfoi TsSirayl ; 

Alex. Tiipa’(&y), the family descended from Gershon 
orOERSHOM, the son of Levi (Num. iii. 21, 23, 24 ; 

iv. 24, 27 ; xxvi. 57 ; Josh. xxt. 33 ; 1 Chr. xxiii. 
7 ; 2 Chr. xxix. 12). 

• See an instance of this in 1 Chr. vi. 2-15, where 
the lino of Kohath is given, to the exclusion of the 
other two fomilics. 
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" The GeubkoHITK ” as applied to indivi- 1 
duals, occurs in 1 Chr. xxvi. 21 ( Laadan), xxix. 8 
(Jehiel). [O.] 

GER'SON (Viipirdyi Oersomus), 1 Esd. viii. 

29. [Gershom, 3.] 

GER'ZITES, TIIE OPin, or 'flJPl— (Ges. 
Thea, 301) — the Girxite, or the Gcrixiitt* ; Vat. 
omits, Alex, rhv Fc^paioy ; Gerxi luid Oezrif but 
in Ills Qmest. Ilebr, .Terotne has Oetri ; Syr. and j 
Arab. Godola)^ a trilra who with the Geshurites 
and the Amaickites occupied the land between tlie 
south of Palestine* and K^ypt in the time of Saul 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 8 ). They were rich in Bedouin 
treasures — ** sheep, oxen, asses, csimels, and apparel” ) 
(ver. 9j comp. xv. 3; 1 Chr. vi. 21 ). The 
name is not found in the text of the A. V. but 
only in the margin. This arises from its having 
hr(>u coiTooted by the Miisorets (Aeri) into GlZ- 
RiTics, which form our translatora have adopted 
in the text. The change is suppoiied by the Tnr- 
giiin, and by the Alex. MS. of the LXX. os above. 
There is not-, however, any apparent reason for re- 
linquishing the older ibim of the name, the interest 
of which lies in its connexion with that of Mount 
Gcrizim. In the name of that ancient mountain 
we have the only remaining trace of the presence 
of this old tribe of Bedouins in central Palestine. 
They ap{)car to have occupied it at a very early 
period, and to have relinquished it in company jsrith 
the Amalekites, who also leit their name attached 
to a mountain in the same lot^lity (Judg. xii. 15)} 
when they abandoned that rich distiict for the less 
fei'tile but freer South. Other tribes, as the Awim 
and the Zemarites, also left traces of their presence 
in the names of towns of the central district (see 
p. Ut 6 , 188 note). 

The connexion between the Gerizites and Mount 
Gorizim appeara to have been first suggested by 
Gesenins. it has been since adopted by Stanley 
(S. ^ P. 237 note). Gesenius inteiprets the name 
as ** dwellers in the dry, barren country.” [G.] 

GE'SEM, THE LAND OF ( 71 } r«r^/* ; terra 
Jes8e)t the Greek form of the Hebrew name Goshen 
(.Jud. i. 9). 

GE'SHAM(l^^J,i.<?. Geslian; Sarydp, Alex. 
Ffipatifi; Oesan), one of the Mns of Jahdai, in 
the genealogy of Judah and Bimily of Caleb (1 Chat 
ii. 47). Nothing further concerning him has been 
yet traced. The name, as it stands in our present 
Bibles, is a corruption of the A. V. of 1611, which 
has, accurately, Geshan. Burrington, usually very 
careful, has Geshur (Table xi. 1 , 280), but without 
giving any authority. 

OE'SHEH, and GASH'MU ^ID&i ; 
iyi(rdfi ; Gossem), an AmMan, mentioned in Neh. 
ii. 19, and vi. 1, 2, 6 , who, with ** Sanballat the^ 
Horonite, and Tobiah, the seiwaut, the Ammonite,” 
opposed Nehemioh in the repairing of Jerusalem. 
Geshem, we may conclude, was an inhabitant of 
Arabia Petniea, or of the Arabian Desert, and pro- 
bably the chief of a tribe which, Ijke most of the 
tribi» on the eastern frontier of Palestine, was, in 


the time of the captivity and the subsequent period, 
allied with the Pereians or with any peoples 
threatening the Jewish nation. Geshem, like f^n- 
ballat and Tobiah, seems to have been one of the 
“ governors beyond the river,” to whom Nehemioh 
came, and whose mission “ grieved them exceed- 
ingly, tliat there was come a man to seek the wel- 
fare of the children of Israel” (Neh. il. 10); for 
the wandering inhabitants of the frontier doubtless 
availed tliemselves largely, in their pi'edatory ex- 
cursions^ of the distracted state of Palestine, and 
dreaded the re-establishmcut of the kingdom ; and 
the Arabians, Ammonites, and Aslidodit^, are re- 
corded as having ** conspired to fight against Jeru- 
salem, and to. hinder” the rejtairing. The en- 
deavoura of these confederates and their failure are 
i-ecordinl in chapters ii., iv., and vi. The Arabic 
name corresponditig to Geslicin cannot easily be 


identified. Jusim (or Gusim, |mmL>) is one of very 


remote antiquity ; and Jashum ( ^ « ,^) is the name 

of an historical tribe of Arabia Proiier ; the latter may 
more probably be compared with it. [K. S. P.] 


GE'SHUR and » a bridge 


Arab.^.^.^ ; Jessur), a little principality in the 


north-eastern comer of Bashaii, adjoining the pit)- 
vince of Argob (Deut. iii. 14), and the kiiigilom of 
Amm (Syria in the A. V. ; 2 Sam. xv. 8 \ comp. 
1 Chr. ii. 23). It was within the boundary of the 
allotted territory of Manasseh, but its inhabitants 
were never expelled (Josh. xiii. 13; comp. 1 Chr. 

11. 23). King David manned “ the daughter of 
Talmai, king of Geshur ” (2 Sam. iii. 3) ; and her 
son Absalom sought refuge among his maternal 
relatives after the munler of his brother. The 
wild acts of Absalom’s life may have been to some 
extent the reifilts of maternal training ; they were 
at least characteristic of the stock from which he 
sprung. He remained in ” Geshur of Aram ” until 
he was taken bock to Jerusalem by Joab (2 Sam. 
xiii. 37, xv. 8 ). It is highly prebable that Geshur 
was a section of the wild and rugged region, now 
called cl-LijcA, among whose rocky fastnesses the 
Geshurites might dwell in security while the whole 
surrounding plains were occupied by the Israelites. 
On the norih the Lejah borders on the ten-itory of 
Damascus, the ancient Aram ; and in Scripture the 
name is so intimately conne^i with Bashan and 
Argob, that one is led to supfiose it fonned part of 
them (Deut. iii. 13, 14; 1 Chr. ii. 23 ; Josh. xiii. 

12, 13). [ARflOn], [J. L. P.] 

GESHU'RI and GESHU RITES ('^m). 

(1.) The inhabitants of Geshur, which see (Deut. 
iii. 14; .Josh. xii. .5, xiii. 11 ). (2.) An ancient 
tribe which dwelt in the desert between Arabia and 
Philistia (Josh. xiii. 2 ; 1 Sam. xxvii. 8 ) ; they are 
mentioned in connexion witli the Gezrites and 
Amalekites. [Gezer, p. 693 a.] [J. L. P.] 


GE'THEB (*)DJ ; Far^p ; Oether), the thinl, 
in order, of the sons of Aram (Gen. x. 2.3). No 
satisfactory trace of the people sprung from this 


* The LXX. has rendered the passage referred to 
w ^folkras ; — xal iSob ^ xarymiro airb iLyifK6vn»v 
^ FsXafi^^oftp (Alex. PeA^tfodp) r«rcixi 07 *tfiwv 

cw« Aiyuerou. The word OtJamaour may be 
a eormptinn of the Hebrew meolam . ♦. Shurah 
(A. V. "of old . . to Rhur”), or it may contain a 


mention of the name Telem or Telalm, a place in the 
extreme scrath of Judah (Josh. xv. 24), which bore 
a prominent part in a former attack on the Amalekites 
(I Rom. XV. 4). In the latter case F has been read 
for T. (Bee Lengerke : FttrsVs Handwh., &c.). 


2 Y 2 
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Rtoclc has been found. The theories of Bochart and 
others, whicli rest on • improbable etymologies, aiu 
without support ; while the sug^tions of Cnriaiis 

(Hieron.), Bactrians (Joseph. Ant,)^ and 

(h^d.), are not better founded. (See Bochnit, 
Phalcg, ii. 10, and Winer, a, v.) Kalisch proposes 
(iKSiiUR ; but he does not adduce any argument in 
its favour, except the similarity of sound, and the 
(lermutation of Aramaean and Hebrew lettera. 

The Arabs write the name^’lx (Hhifthir) ; and, 

in the mythical history of tlieir country, it is said 
that the probixhly aboriginal tribes of Thamood, 
Tjisur, Jadccs, and "Ad n,lie last, in the sewnd 
generation, through *Ood\ were descetided from 
(jhathir (Caussin, Kssai, i. 8, 9, 23 ; Abul-Fidi, 
Hiat. Anteisl. 16). Thchc traditions ara in the 
highest degree untiustwoithy ; and, as we have 
stilted in Arabia, the tribes jcferfcd to wera, 
almost demonstrably* not of Semitic origin. See 
Aaauia, Aram, and Naiiatiiakans. 

GETHSEM'ANE (n|, gnth, a “ wine-presa," 
and V??’ shemen, **oil;” FtOcnifiapal, or mora 
generafly rtBtrrifxavrj), a small ** farm,*’ os the 
French would say, “ tin hien aiu champs ** 

..„agert praedium ; or as the Vulgate, villa; A. V. 
•‘plaw,” Matt. xxvi. 36; Mark xiv. ;12), situated 
across the brook Kedron (John xviii. 1), probably 
at the foot of Mount Olivet (Luke xxii. 39), to*tlie 
N. W., luid altout ) or if of a mile English fi'om the 
walls of Jerusalem. There was 'a ** gaiden,” or 
rather orchaixl (fc^iros), attached to it, to which 
the olive, tig, and pomegranate doubtless invited 
rcsoii; by their “ hospitable shade,” And we know 
from the Evangelists 88. Luke (xxii. 39) and John 
(xnii. 2) that our Lord olUimes resulted thither 
with his disciples. ** It was on the i-oad to Be- 
thany,” says Mr. Greswell (ffarA, Diss. xlii.), 
** and the family of Lazarus might have possessions 
there ; ” but, if so, it should have been rather on 
the S.E. side of the mountain wheic Bethany lies: 
part of which, it may be remarked, being the pro- 
perty of the village still, as it may well have been 
then, is even now allied Bethany (eUAzartych) by 
the natives. Hence the exiwssions in S. Luke 
xxiv. 50, and Acts i. 12, are quite consistent. 
Acconling to Josephus, the suburbs of Jerusalem 
abounded with gaklens and plcnsurc-ground:^ (wa- 
paZtiffoiSy B. J. vi. 1, §1 ; comp. v. 3, §2) ; 
now, with the exception of those belonging to 
the Greek and Latin convents, haixily the vestige 
of a garden is to be seen. There is indeed a fa- 
vourite paddock or close, half-ar>ihile or more to the 
norih, on the same side of the coitinuation of the 
valley of the Kedron, the property of a wealthy 
Turk, where the Mahometan ladies pass the day 
with their families, their bright-flowing costume 
foiming a picturesque contiusc to the stiff sombre 
foliage of the olive-grove beneath which they cluster. 
But Gethsemane has not come down to us as a 
scene of mirth; its inexha^ustible associations are 
the offspring of a single event — ^the Agody of the 
Sou of God on the evening preceding Jlis Passion. 
Here emphatically, as Isaiah had foretold, and 
as the name impoi'is, were fulfilled those dai'k 
woids, ** I have ti'odden the wine-press alone” 
(liiii. 3 ; comp. Rev. xiv. 20, ” the wine- 
press . . . without the citg ”). “ The period 
of the 3 ear,*’ pi*ocpeds Mr. Gi*esswpll, “was the 
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Vernal Equinox : the day of the month aliout two 
days before the full of the moon — in whicli case the 
moon would not be now very far past her meridian ; 
and the night would be enlighten^ until a lute 
hour toward the morning ” — the day of the week 
Thursday, or rather, accoi'ding to the Jewtf, Friday 
— for the sun had set. The time, accoi'ding to 
Mr. Gresswell, would be the lost-watch of the 
night, between our 11 and 12 o’clock. Any 
recapitulation of the cireumstances. of that in- 
cflable event would be unnccossary ; any comments 
upon it unseasonable. A modern giu-den, in which 
are eight venerable olive-trees, and a grotto to the 
noith, detached from it, and in clnsci* connexion 
with the Church of the Sepulchre of the Virgin — 
in fact with the road to the summit of the moun- 
tain running between them, as it did also in the 
days of the Crusaders (Saiiuti Secret, Fidel, Cnic, 
lib. iii. p. xiv. c. 9) — both securely enclosed, and 
under lock and key, aie ])nintcd out as innkiiig up 
the true Gethsemane. 3'hese may, or may not, be 
the spots which Eusebius, St. Jerome {Liber do 
Situ et Nominibua, a. ».), and Adamnaiius mention 
as such ; but from the 4th century down wauls some 
such localities ai e spoken of as known, frcHiuented, 
and even built upon. Every geneiation dwells 
most upon what accords most with its instincts 
and predilcfdions. Accoi'dingly the ])ilgrims of an- 
tiquity say nothing about those time-honoured olive- 
tree^, whose age the poetic minds of a Lamartiiip 
or a Stanley shrink from criticising — they weie 
doubtless not so imposing in the 6tb century ; still, 
had they been noticed, they would have nll'onleii 
undying witness to the locality — while, on the 
other hand, lew modern travellera would inqniie 
for, and aiiore, with Antoninus, the three jirccise 
spots where our hol'd is said to have iallcn upon 
His foce. Against the contemixirary antiquity of 
the olive-trees, it has been urged that Titus cut 
down all the tiees round about Jerusalem ; and 
certainly this is no more than Josephus states in 
express tenns (see particubuly B, J, vi. 1, §1, 
a passage which must have escaped Mr. Williams, 
Holg City^ vol. ii. p. 437, ed. 2nd, who only cites 
V. 3, §2, and vi. 8, §1). Besides, the 10th legion, 
aniving from .lericho, weie posted about the Mount 
of Olives (v. 2, §3 ; and comp. vi. 2, §8), and, in 
the couree of the siege, a wall was carri^ along the 
^valley of the Kedion to the fountain of Siloani 
(v, 10, §2). The probability therefore would seem 
to be, that they were planted by Christian hands 
to, mark the sj^t: unless, like the sacred olive of 
the Acropolis (Bahr ad Het'od, viii. 55), they may 
have repiixluced themselves. Maundrell {Early 
Travellers in P, by Wright, p. 471) and Quarc^ 
mlus {Elucid, T, S. lib. iv. per. v. ch. 7) appear to 
have been the hrat to notice them, not more than 
three centuries ago; the former ai^uiug against, 
and the latter in favour of, their reputed antiquity, 
but nobody reading their accounts would imagine 
that there were then no more than eight, the lo- 
oality of Gethsemane being supposed the same. 
Parallel claims, to be sure, are not wanting in the 
cedan of Lebanon, which are still visited with so 
much enthusiasm: in the terebinth, or oak of 
Mamre, whidi was standing in the days of Con- 
staiitinc the Great, and even worshipped (Vales, ad 
Euseh. Vit, Const, iii, 53), and the flg-tree (ficus 
ehstica) near Neibudda in India, which native his- 
torians assert to bo 2500 yeai'S old (Patterson’s 
Journal of a Tour in Egypt, ^., p. 202, note). 
Still more apiiohitely there were olive-ti-ees ncai' 
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Linteraam ‘25t) y«*ai*8 old, oucoi'diiig to Pliny, in 
his timet which tire I'ecoi'ded to have survived to the 
middle of the tenth century {Nouveau Diet. d*Jfvtt, 
Nat. Paris, 1840, vol. xxix. p. 0^1). [K. S. tf.] 

GEU'KL Sam. ; Toutt^X ; 

Gael), son of Mochi ; ruler of the tribe of Gad, and 
its representative among the spi(» sent from the 
wilderness of Paran to explore the Promised Ltuid 
(Xum. xiii. 15). 

GE'ZER Ori, in pause Taftp. TeCh* 
Va^dpa ; Gazer )t an tiucieut city of Ctmaaan, whoso 
king, lloiain, or Elam, coming to the us^i8taac(> of 
l.tichish, was killed with all his jicople by .loshtta 
(Josh. X. iJ.l; xii. 12). The town, however, is 
not Miid to have Ihx'ii destroyed ; it foi*me<l one of 
the liuidmtirks on the south boundai y of Ephraim,'^ 
lH*twc<*ii the lower lleth-hoi'oii and the Mi^iterraueon 
(xvi, 3), the western limit of the tribe (1 Chr. vii. 
28). it waa allotted with its suburbs to the Ko- 
luthite Levitos (Josh. xxi. 21 ; 1 Chr. vi. 07); but 
the original inhabitants were not dispossessed (Judg. 
i. 29) ; and even down to the leigii of 8oluiuon the 
(^'lnaJUlltcs, or (acconliug to the LXX. n<ldition to 
Josh. xvi. 10) the Cainuuiites and Perizzites, were 
still dwelling thci'e, and [mying tribute to Isiuel 
(1 K. ix. 16). At this time it must in fact have 
been inde))cudent of Israelite rule, for Phaitudi had 
burnt it to the giouud mid killed its inhabitmits, 
and then presented the site to his daughter, 
Solomon’s queen. But it was iinmediahdy rebuilt by 
the king ; and though not heard of again till after the 
iiiptivity, yet it playinl u somewhat prominent part 
in the later struggles of the nation. [Ga/.i:iia.] 

Ewald (Gesch. iii. 280; comp. ii. 427) takes 
<jezer and Geshur to be the same, and sees in the 
destruction of the foimcr by Phanudi, and the 
simultaneous expedition of Solomon to Hamath- 
zohali in the neighbourhood of the latter, indiniiions 
of a i*evolt of the Canamiites, of whom the Geshurites 
formed the most jmweiful remiiaiit, and whose at- 
tempt against the new monarch was thus iVustmted. 
But this (»n haixlly be supported. 

In one place Gob is given os identical with Gezer 
(1 Chr. XX. 4, tminp. 2 Sanf. xxi. 18). The exact 
site of Gezer has not been discovered ; but its general 
]M>hition is not difficult to infer. It must have been 
between the lower Beth-horoji} and the sea (Josh, 
xvi. H ; 1 K. ix. 17) ; therefore on the great main- 
time plain which lies beneath the hills of which 
Bcit\ir ct-tdhta is the last outpost, mid forms tlie 
r^ular coast road of communication with Egypt 
(IK. ix, 16). It is theiefore appropriately named lus 
the last point to which David’s pursuit of 4he Phi- 
listines extended (2 Sara. v. 2.5; 1 Chr. xiv. 16^) ; 
and as the scene of at least one 811011 ) encounter 
(1 Chr. XX. 4), tills plain being their own peculiar 
territory (comp. Jos. Ant. viii. 6, §1, FaCapd rtiy 
Tjjs UoKeuarlywy tndpxoviray ) ; and ns 

commanding the oominunication between Egypt and 
the new capital, Jerusalem, it was an important 
IKtiiit for Solomon -to fortify. By Eusebius it is 

• If liOchtsh be where Van de Velde and Porter 
would plaoe it, at Urn LaJda^ near Gaea, at least 40 
miles from the southern boundary of Ephraim, there 
is some ground for suspecting the existence of two 
Gexers, and this is condimied iy the order in which 
It in mentioned in the list of Josh. xil. with Hebron, 
P-Klon, and Debir. There is not, however, any means 
uf determining this. 

** In these two places the word, being at the end 
of a iieriod, has, according to Hebrew custom, its first 
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mentioned as four miles north of XicopOlis (Amicds) ; 
a position e.xactly occupied by the imiiortant towu 
Junzu, the ancient Gimzo, and correoponding well 
with the requirements of Joshua. But this hardjy 
agrees with the indications of the 1st book of M<ic(n- 
bees, which siieak of it as between Emmaus {Amicds) 
and Azotus mid Jamnia ; and again os on the con- 
fiueH of Azotus. In the neighbourhood of the latter 
there is more than one site bixmng the name jrusur ; 
but whether this Arabic name can be dei'ived from 
the Hebrew Gezer, and also whether so impoi’taiit a 
town MS Gozaru was in the time of the Maccabees, 
can be leprcsentcd by such insignificant villages ai^ 
these, are questions to be detei mined by future in- 
vestigation. If it can, then ]ierhaps the strengest 
claims for identity with (iezor are put forwaiil by a 
village called Yas&r^ 4 or 5 miles east of Jop|ia, on 
the road to Uamleh and Lydd. 

) From the occasional occiincnce of the fortn Gazer, 
and from the LXX. vei-sioii being almost uiiiforinly 
Gazera or Oiuer, Ewald infere that iliis was really 
the original name. [G.] 

GEZ'UITES, THE (n|jin, accur. the Gizrite ; 
rhv r((patov; Gr>ri). Tlic woid which the Jewish 
critics have substituted in the margin of the Bible 
for the ancient leading, ** the Geiizite** (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 8), and which lias thus became incorpointed 
in the text of the A. V. If it mean anything 
— at least that we know — it must signify the 
dwellers in Gezer.' But Gkzkr was not less 
than .50 miles distant fiom the south of Jiidali, 
the south of the Jcmhineelites, and the south of the 
Kciiiies,” the scene of DavUrs inroad ; a fact which 
stands greatly in the way of our i*eceiving the change. 
[Geiizitics, thk.] [G.] 

GTAH (n'l ; Ted ; vallis), a place named only 
in 2 .Sini. ii. 24, to designate the position of tJic 
hill Anunali — “which faces Giah by the way of the 
wilderness of Gibeon.” No trace uf the sihi.ation $$ 
either has yetlieen found. By the LXX. the name 
is lead as if i. c. a ravine or glen ; a view also 
taken in tl.c \''ulgate. 

GIANTS. The frequent allusion to giants in 
Scripture, and the numerous Iheoriw and disputes 
which have arisen in consequence, lemler it neces- 
sary to give a brief view of hoine of the main opi- 
nions and curious infei ences to which tJie mention 
uf them leads. 

1. They are first spoken of in Gen. vi. 4, under 
the name Nephilim (D'Vw; LXX. yly<ur,si 
Aquil. iiriirlirToyrts ; Symm. jSiaTot; Vulg. gifjan^ 
tes ; Onk. Luther, Tyrannen). The word 

is deiivetl either from or kSb ( = “ mar- 

vellous”), or, os is generally believed, from 
either in the sense to throw down, or to fall 
( = f}illcii angels, Jarchi, cf. Is. xiv. 12; Luke x. 
18); or meaning ** ^puts irruentes** (Geseu.), or 
coUnpsi (by euphemism, Boettcher, de In/eris, p 

vowel lengthened, and stands in the text as Gazer, 
and in these two places only the name Is so trans- 
ferred to the A. V. But, to be consistent, the same 
change should have been made in several other 
passages, where it ocours in the Hebrew ; e. gr. 
Judg. i. 29 ; Josh. xvi. 3, 10 ; 1 K. ix. 13, ftc. It 
would seem better to render the Hebrew name always 
by the same English one, when the difference arises 
(Tom nothing but an emnhatlc accent. 
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92) ; but certainly not ** because men fell from terrar 
of them*’ (as R. Kimchi). Tliat the word means 
** giant ” is clear from Num. xtii. H2y 63, and is 

confinned by the Chaldee name for **the 

aery giant'* Orion (Job ix. 9, xxxviii. Sl ; Is. xiii. 
10 ; Targ.)y unless' this name arise from the 
Miquity of tlie constellation (Oen. of Earthy 
p. 35). 

But we now come to the remarkij^blc conjectures 
about the origin of HtvsB/o^Nephilitn in Gen. vi. 
1*4-. (An immease amount has been written on 
this |)assiige. See Kurz, Die Eftpn der SOhpe GotteSt 
&c.y Berlin, 1857 ; Ewatd, Jfthrh. 1854, p. 120 ; 
Oovett*s fsaiah OnfutjiUed^ ¥&hef» Many Man- 
sions, J. of Sac, Lit, Oct. 1858, &c«). We are told 
tlut ** there were Nephilim in th^ earth,** and that 
“ atlcrwjwls (aal ^k«ivo, I.XX.) the ** sons 
of God” mingling with the beautiful “daughters 
of men** produced a iwe of violent and insolent 
G ihfjorim (Dn*31 ). I’hi?. latter word is aki rendered 
by tJie I.XX. ylycurres, but we sludl see hereafter 
tliat the mesuiiiig is more general. It is clear how- 
ever that no statement is made that the Nephihm 
themselves sprang from this unhallowed union. 
Who then were they? Taking the usual deri- 
vation (^Bl), and explaining it to mean “ fallen 
spirits,” the Nephilim seem to be identical with the 
“ sons of God but tlie verse befora us militates 
against this notion as much as against that which 
makes ilic Nephilim the same as the Gibboriin, viz. : 
the offering of wicked marriages. This latter sup* 
position can only be acce[)tetl if we a<lmit either 

(1) that there were two kinds of Nephilim,— those 
who existed before the unequal intercourse, and thosa 
produced by it (Heidegger, f/isi. Pair, xi.), or 

(2) by following the Vulgate rendering, postqtmm 

enim itufressi sunt^ &c. But the common ren- 
dering seems to be correct, nor is there much pro- 
4hbility in Abeu Ezra’s explanation, that 
(“after that”) means "inK (». c. “a& 

the deluge”), and is an allusion to the Anakims. 

The genealogy of the Nephilim then, or at any 
rate of the earliest Nephilim^ is not roixirdcd in 
Stjripture, and the name itself is so mysterious 
that we are lost in conjecture ivspwdiiig them. 

2. The sous of the marring(» mentioned in Geu. 
vi. 1-4, are called GilAtorim (Dna^ from nai, 
to he strong), a general name meaning poirerful 
iofipiaral Kod irdtnos vrepowral iroAov, Joseph. 
Ant. i. 3, §l ; yrjs iraTScs toi' vovv infiifidtrar- 
res rov Xoyl^taBai ir.r.A., Philo de Gigant, p. 
270; comp. Is. iii. 2, xlix. 24; Kz. xxxii. 21). 
They were not necessarily giants in our sense 
of the wiwl (Tlieodoret, Qmest. 48). Yet, as 
was natural, these powerful chiefs were almost 
universally represented as men of extraonlinary 
stature. The I^XX. render the word yiyavres, 
and call Nimro l a yiyas Kvyiiyhs (1 Chr. i. 10); 
Augustine calls them Staturosi (de Civ. Vet, 
XV. 4 ) ; Chrysostom fjpwes elfir/i^eTs, Theodoret 
vappeyeBets (comp. iWr. iii. 26, thptydBeis, 
iiriirrdptvoi wdkepov). 

But who were the i>arenis of these giants ; who 
arc “the sons of God” '33) ? The opi- 

nions are various, (1.) Men of power (viol Swatr- 
TtvdpTwv, Symm. Hieron. Qnaest. Tl^eb. ad he. ; 
K'aiaT '33, Ouk. ; n'3B^B' '33, Samar. ; SO too 
^Wde’n, Vorst. &c.), (comp. Ps. ii. 7, Ixxxii. 6, 
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Ixxxiz. 27 ; Mic. v. 5, &c.). The expression will 
then exactly resemble Homer's Aioyeyeis fituri- 
Xries, and the Chinese Tidn-tseit, “ son of heaven,” 
as a title of the Emperor (Gesen. 8, v. ]3). But 
why should the union of the high-born and low- 
born produce offspring unusual for their size and 
strength? (2.) Men with great gifts, “in the 
image of God ” (Kitter, Schumann) ; (3.) Cainites 
arrogantly assoming the title (Paulus); or (4.) the 
pious Seihites (comp. Gen. iv. 26 ; Maimon. Mor. 
Neboch. i. 14 ; Suid. s. vv. and piaiyapias ; 
Cedren. Hist. Comp, p. 10 ; Aug. de Cio. Vet, xv. 
23; Chrysost. Jlom. 22, tn Gen. ; Theod. in Gen. 
Quaest. 47 ; Cyril, c. Jid. ix., &c.). A host of 
modem commentators catch at this explanation, but 
Gen. iv. 26 has probably no connexion with the 
subject. Other texts quoted in favour of the view 
are Deut. xiv. 1, 2 ; Ps. Ixxiii. 15 ; Prov. xiv. 26 ; 
Hos. i. 10 ; Kom. Anii. 14, &c. Still the mere 
antith(>sis in the verse, as well as other considera- 
tions, tend strmigly agaiuht this gloss, which indeed 
is built on a foregone conclusipu. Oomimre how- 
ever the Indian notion of the two races of men 
Suras and Asuras (children of the sun and of the 
moon, Nork, Jtrnrnm. und Jiabh. p. 204, sq.), and 
the Peraian lielief in the marriage of Iljeinshid 
with the sister of a dev, whence sprang black and 
impious men (Kitlisch, Gen. p. 17.')). 5. Woi'-‘ 

shippers of thls(> gfals (iraiScx r&y Bt&y, Aqu.) 
making '35 = “ servants ** (comp. Deut. xiv. 1; 
l*rov, xiv.* 26; Ex. xxxii. 1 ; IVut. iv. 28, &e.). 
This A’iew is ably suppoiteii in Genesis of Earth 
and Man, pp. 39, sip (6.) Devils, such as the 
liicubi and Succubi. Such was the belief of the 
Oabbalisis (Volesius, de S. Jiiilostqdi. cap. 8). 
That these ^iiigs can have intercourse with women 
St. Augustine dcclai’es it would be lolly to doubt, 
iu)d it was the universal belief in the East. Mo- 
hammed makes one of the ancestors of Balkis Qiieeii * 
of Nheha a demon, and Damir says he had heard a 
Mohammedan doctor openly boast of having married 
in succession four demon wives (Bochart, ffieroz. 
i. p. 747). Indeed the lH*lief still exists (Lane’s 
Mod. Eg. i. ch. x. mUn.). (7.) Closely allieil to 
this is the oldest opinion, that tliey were angels 
(JkyytXct rov 6coo, LXX., for such was the old 
reading, not viol, Aug. de Civ. Vei, xv. 23 ; so too 
.loscph. Ant. i. «, §)(; PhiLrfe Gig. il. 358; Clem. 
Alex. Stnm. iii. 7, §69; Snip. i>’ever. Hist. Script. 
fh Orthod. 1. i. Btc , ; comp. Job i. 6, ii. 1 ; i*s. 
xxix. 1, Job iv. 18), The rare expretisiou “sons 
of God” certainly means angels in Job xxxviii. 7, \ 
i. 6, ii. I, and that such is the meaning in Gen. 
vi. 4 also, WHS the most prevalent opinion both in 
the Jewish oml early Christian Chureh. 

It was prebably tliis very ancient view which 
gave rise to the spurious book of Enoch, and the 
notion quoted from it by St. Jude (6), and alludeil 
to by St. Peter (2 Pet. ii. 4 ; comp. I Cor. xi. 10, 
Tert. de Virtf, Vel. 7). A(XM)rdiiig to this book 
certain angels, sent by God to guard the eaiih 
CEyp^iyopoi, ^^Aa«fv), were perveited by the 
beauty of women, “ went after strange flesh,” 
taught sorcery, ffnery (Jwnina ktpUhrtan, cavcuIos 
ex awe, Tert., &c.), and being bani^ed frxim hea- 
ven had sons 3000 cubits high, thus originating a 
celestial and terrestrial race of demons — “ Unde 
modo vagi stibvertnnt corpora multa” (Commodiani 
Instrnct. III. Cvltus Vamumvm) i. e. they jire 
still the source of epilepsy, &n. Various names were 
given at a later time to these monsters. Their cliief 
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was Leiiixas, nnd of their number were Machsael) 
AzUf Schcmchozai, and (the wickedest of them) a 
jroat'like demon Azoel (comp. Azazel, Lev. xvi. 8, 
nnd for the very curious questions connected with 
this name, aeo Bochai’t, Hicroz. i. p. G52, sq. ; 
iiab. Kliezer, cap. 23, Bereshith RaJ^ ad Gen. vi. 2 ; 
Seunert, de OigantibuSf iii. 

Against this notion (which ITavemick calls the 
silliest whim of the Alexandrian Gnostics and Cab- 
balistic Rabbis”) Heidegger {Hist. Pair. 1. e.) 
(piotes Matt. xxii. 30 ; Luke xxiv. 30, and similar 
testimonies. Philastrius {Adv. liaeres, cap. 108) 
chamcteiises it as a heresy, and Chrysostom {Horn, 
22) even calls it rb iKtivo. Yet .fude is 

explicit, and the question is not so much what can 
Ik*, as what ms believed. The fathers almost unani- 
mously accepted these fables, and Tertullinn m gucs 
wannly (partly on erpedient grounds !) for the 
genuineness of« the book of Enoch. The angels 
were called ’Eyp^yopoi, a word used by Aquil. 
and Symm. to lender the Chaldee 1'y (Dan. iv. 
13, sq.; Vulg. Vigil; LXX. tip; Lex Cyrilli, 
&YYfkot ^ iypviryot; Fabric. CW. Pseudepigr. 
V. T. p. 180) and therefore used, ns in the ^nd- 
Avesta, of good guaitlian angels, and applied espe- 
cially to archangels in the Syriac litui*gicH (cf. 

Is. xxi. 11), but inoic often of evil angels 
(Castelli, Lex, Si/r. p. 649 ; Scalig. ad Emeb, 
Chi'on. p. 403 ; Gesen. s. t>. The story of 

the Egregofi is given at length in Tert. de Cult. 
AJ'/w. i. 2, ii. 10; Commodiamis, Instruct, iii.; 
1. actant. Die. Inst, ii. 14; Testnm, Patriarc. c. 
V., &c. Every one will remember the allusions 
to the same inteipretation in Milton, Par, Reg. 
li. 179— 

** llcforc the Flood, thou with thy lusty crew. 
False-titled sons of God, roaming the earth. 

Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men. 

And coupled with them, and begat a race.” 

The use mwle of the legend in some modern poems 
cannot suiliciontly be reprobatc*d. 

We need hardly say how closely allied this is to 
the Greek legends which conuected the Aypia^vTia 
yiydrrotim with the gods (Hum. Od, vii. 205 ; 
l^iusan. viii. 29), and made balpoyts sons of the 
gods (I’lat. Apolog. 4ipl$toi ; Cratyl. §32). Indeed 
the whole heathen tr^ition resembles the one befoi*o 
us (Cumberland's Sanohoniaiho, p. 24 j Horn. Od. 
xi. 306, sq. ; Hes. llheog. 185, Qpp. ct D, 144 ; 
Plat. Rep. ii. §17, 604, E. ; de Legg. iii. §16, 
805 A. ; Ov. Metam. i. 151 ; Luc. iv. 593 ; Lucian, 
de Led Sgr.^ &c. ; cf. Grot, de Ver, i. 6) ; and 
the Greek translators of the Bible make the resem- 
blance btill more close by introducing such woids 
iis OtAfzax^^* and even Tiruvcs, to which 

lost Joseplius (L c.) expressly comperes the giants 
of Goiesis (LXX. Prov. ii. 18; Ps. xlviii. 2; 
2 Sam. V. 18 ; Judith xvi. 5). The fate too of 
these demon-chiefs is identical witli that of heath<m 
story (Job xxvi. 5 ; Sir. xvi. 7 ; Bar. iii. 26-28 ; 
Wisd. xiv. 6; 3 Macc. if. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 19). 

These legends may therefore be regarded as dis- 
tortions of the Biblical narrative, handed down by 
ti^adition, and embellished by the fancy and imagina- 
tion of eastern nations. The belief of the Jews in 
later times is remarkably illustrated by the story 
of Asm^eus in the book ofTobit. It is deeply 
instructive to observe how wide ami marked a con- 
trast thei*e is between the incidental allusion of the 
sacred narrative (Gen. vi. 4), and the minnte 
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frivolities or piiirient follies which degrade the 
heathen pathology, and repeatedly appear in the 
groundless imaginingsof the llabbinic iiiterpretei’s. 
If there were fallen angels, whose lawless desii-es 
gave birth to a monstrous pixig^y, both they and 
their intolerable offspring were deetroyed by the 
deluge, which was the ^retribution on their wicked- 
ness, and they have no existence in the baptised 
and Innovated cqith. 

Before passing to the other giani-raccs we may 
observe that all nations have h^ a dim fiuicy that 
the aborigines who preceded them, and the earliest 
men generally were pf itnmcnto stature. Berosus 
says that the teh antedilqvian kings of Chaldea 
were giants, and yre find in all monkish historians 
a similar statement about the earliest possessois of 
Britain (comp. Hom. (!>rl. x. 119; Aug. de Civ. 
Dei, XV. 9; Plin. vii. 16; V.'frr. ap. Aul.^Oell, iii. 
to ; Jer. on Matt, xxvii.). The gi eat size di‘ci*eas(Hl 
gmdually after the deluge (2 Esdr. v. 52-55). That 
we aic dwarfs com}>ai*cd to our ancestors was a 
common belief .among the Latin and Greek poets 
(//. V. 302scqq. ; l.ueret. ii. 11.^1 ; Virg. Aen. xii. 
900; Juv. xv« 69), although it is now a matter of 
absolute certainty from the remiains of antiquity, 
reaching back to the veiy earliest times, that in old 
days men were no taller than ouraelves. On the 
origin of the mistalccn supposition there are curious 
passages in Natalis Comes {Mytholog. vi. 21), and 
Macrobius {Saturn, i. 20). 

The next raee of giants which we fin^ mentioned 
in Scripture is - 

3. The Kmfhauc, a name which frequently 
occui*s, and in some remarkable passages. The 
earliest mention of them is the record of their 
defeat by Chedorlaomer and some allied kings at 
Ashteroth Karuaim (Gen. xiv. 5). They are again 
mentioned (Gon. xv. 20), their dispersion recorded 
(Dcut. ii. 10, 20), and Og the giant king of Bashan 
said to bo the only remnant of them ' (Deut. iii. 
Ill; Jos. xii. 4, xiii. 12, xvii. 15) Extirpated how- 
ever from the east of Palestine, they long found 
a home in the west, and in connexion with the 
Philistines, under whose protection the small rom- 
nant of them may have lived, Uiey still employed 
their aims against the Hebrews (2 Sam. xxi. 18, 
sq. ; 1 Chr. xx, 4). In the latter passage there 
seems however to Ito some confusion between the 
Kephaim, and the sons of a paiiicular giant of Gath, 
named Rai)ha. Such a name may have been con- 
jectured as that of a founder of the nice, like the 
names Ion, Dorus, Tent, &c. (Boettcher, de Inferis, 
p. 96, n. ; Kapha occure idso as a proper name, 

1 Chr. vii. 2.5, viii, 2, .37). . It is probable that 
they had possi^scd districts west of the Jordan in 
early times since the ** Valley of Repluiim ” (koiAAs 
ray Ttrdyup, 2 Siim. v. 18 ; 1 Chr. xi. 15 ; Is. 
xvii, 5 ; k. r&yyiydyravt Joseph. Ant. vii. 4, §1), 
a rich valley S.W. of Jerusalem, deriv^ its name 
from them. 

Thtit they were not Canaanites is dear from 
there being no allusion to them in Gen. x. 15-19. 
They were probably one of those aboriginal people, 
to whose existence the traditions of many nations 
testify, and of whose genealogy the Bible gives us 
n6 information. The fewt names record^ have, 
as Ewald remarks, a Semitic aspect {Qeschich. des 
Volkes Isr. i. 311), but from the hatred existing 
between them and both the Canaanites and He- 
brews, some suppose them to be Japhethites, ** who 
comprised especially the inhabitants of the coasts 
and islands" (Kalisch on Gen. p. 351). 
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is rendewd by the Greek versions very va- 
riously ylyapr€St Ttryeveif, 0cd/Aa)foi, 

Tiravts, and tarpolt Vuljj. Medici ; LXX. l*a. 
Ixxxvii. 10 ; Is. xxvi. 14, where it is confused with 
; cf. Gen. 1. 2, and sometimes ycicpol, rtOtnti- 
Kdrex, especially in the later versions). In A. V. the 
words used for it are ** Uephaim,” ** giants/* and 
the dead.*' That it has the hitter meaning in many 
})Hssnges is certain (Ps. Ixxxviii. 10; Prov. ii. 18, ix. 
18, xxi. IG; Is. xxvi. 19, 14). The question arises, 
how ai c these meanings to bo i econciled ? Geseniub 
gives no derivation foi the national name, and de- 
rives "'1 = inortui, fiom sanavit, and the 

proper iminc Iiai)ha fixim an Arabic root signifying 
** tall/’ thus seeming to sever all connexion between 
the meanings of the woni, which is suiely most un- 
likely. *Masius, Simouis, &c., suppase the second 
meaning to come fiom the fact that both spectres 
and giants strike terror (am*pting the derivation 
frpm nsni remisit, “ unstrung with fear,” R. Be- 
chiii on Dent, ii.^; Vitringa and Tliller from the 
notion of length involved in stretching out a corjise, 
or from the fancy that spirit^ appeal* in more than 
liuman size (Hiller, S^ntatim. Iferinen. p. 205; Virg. 
Acn. ii. 772, &c.). J. D. Michaclis (ad Lowth s. 
poes. p. 466) endeavoui ed to prove Ahat the Ucphatms, 
&c., were Troglodytes, and that hence they came to 
be identified with the dead. IVssing over otlier con- 
jectnies, Blittchcr sees in an<l MD*! a double 
root, and thinks that the giants were called D'K&I 
(laiupiefanti) by an euphemism; and that the 
dciid were so called by a title which will thus ex- 
actly patallcl the Givck wa/advrer, iceic/Af)irdres 
(comp. Bnttmann, ii. 237, sq.). His ai^u- 

mouts are too elaborate to quote, but see Bottchcr, 
pp. 94-100. An attentive consideration seems to 
leave little room for doubt that the dead were 
called Hephaim (as Gesonius also hints) from some 
notion of Sheol being the residence of the fallen 
spirits or buried giants. The pji^'.nges which somu 
most strongly to prove this are I*rov. xxi. 10 
( where obviously soinething mora than mere phy- 
sical death is meant, since that is the common lot 
of all) ; Is. xxvi. 14, 19, which are diiKenlt to 
explain without some sfihh snp(}Osition ; I.s. xiv. 9, 
where the woiil (ol yrjsy 

LXX.) if taken in its literal meaning of 
may mean evil spirits represented in that form 
(cf. Lev. xvii. 7) ; and especially Job xxvi. 5, 6. 
“ Behold the gynntes (A. V. ‘dead things’) 
grown under the watei-s” (Houay version), where 
tlicrc seems to Ire clear allusion to some subaqueous 
prison of rebellious .spirits like that in which (ac- 
cording to the Hindoo legend) Wisebnu the water- 
god confines a race of giants (cf. wvXdoxoXy as a 
title of Neptune, Hes. Theog. 732 ; Nork, Bram- 
min. nnd liabb, p. 319, sc;.) [Oo; Goliath.] , 

Branches of this gi-eat unknown people were 
called Kmim, Anakim, and Zuzim. 

4. Emim LXX. *Iju/ia7ol), 

smitten by Chedorlaomer at Shaveh Kiriatliaim 
(Gen. xiv. 6), and ^tipying the country after- 
wards held by the Moabites (Fleut. ii. 10), who 
gave them the name ** terrora.” The word 

rendered ** tall ” may perhaps be merely “ haughty’** 
( icrxiSovTfx). [ Kmim.] 

f>. Anakim The imbecile teiTor of 

the <.pies exaggenit^ tlieir jn opoilions into hoine- 
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tiling superhuman (Num. xiii. 28, 33), and their 
name bc^me proverbial (l>eut. ii. 10, ix. 2).^ 
[Anakim.] 

6. ZuziM (D^]'*IT), whose principal town was 
Ham i^Gen. xiv. 5), and who lived between the 
Aruon and tlu%Jabhok, being a northern tribe of 
Hephaim. The Ammonites, who defeated them, 
called them ^Deut. ii. 20, sq. which is 

however probably an early gloss). 

We have now examined the mam names np]>lied 
to giant-races in the Bible, but exqept in the case 
of.the two Hi'st (Nephilini and Gibboriin) there is 
no necessity to suppose that tbei'e. was anything 
very remarkable in the size of these nations, beyond 
the general fact of their beings finely jrroirortioned. 
Nothing can he built on the ^exaggeration of the 
spies (Num. xiii. 33), and Og, Goliath, Ishhi-ln'iioh, 
&c. (see under the names themselves), are oi)vioiisly 
mentioneil as exceptional oases. Tlie Jews how- 
ever (misled by supposed rolics) thought otlreiwi.se 
(Joseph. Ant. v. 2, §3). 

No one has yet proved by experience the possi- 
bility of giant races, materially exceeding in size 
the average height of man. There is no gi*eat va- 
riation in the ordinary standai'd. The most stiinti'd 
tribes of Esquimaux are at least four feet high, and 
the tallest races of America (e.g. the Guayaqiiilists 
and people of Paraguay) do not exceed six feet 
and a half. It was long thought tlrat the Patago- 
nians wera men of enoi mous stature, ^tid the as- 
sertion.s of the old voyagers on the point were po- 
sitive. For instance Pigah‘tta ( Voyage Hound the 
Worldy Pinkorton, xi. 314) mentions an individual 
Patagonian so tall, that they “ hni-dly reached to 
his- waist/* Similar exaggerations are found in the 
Voyages of Byron, Wallis, Carteret, Cook, and 
Forster; but it is now a matter of certainty from 
the recent visits* to Patagonia (by Winter, Capt. 
Snow, &c.\ that there is nothing at all extraor- 
dinary in tneir size.* 

Tire general heKcf (until very recent times) in 
the existence of fabulously enormous men, arose 
from fatreied giant-grave.s (see De la Valle’s Travels 
in BersMy ii. 89), and above all from the discovery 
of huge bones, which were taken for tho:^ of men, 
in days when comparative anatomy was unknown. 
Even the anejent Jews wei'e thus misled (Joseph. 
Ant. V. 2, §3). Augustin appeals triumpliaiitly 
to this argument, and mentions a molar tooth 
which he had seen at Utica a hundred tini3s lar'ger* 
thau ordrnary teeth (T)g do. xv. 9). No 
doubt it ona* belongetl to an elephant. Vives, in 
his commentary on ^e place, mentions a tooth as 
big as a fist which was showir at St. Christopher’s. 
In fact this soirroc of delusion has only very re- 
cently been dispelled (Fennert de Ghjant. passim, 
Martirr’s West, [stands in Piirkeiton, ii. 691). 
Most bones, which have been exhibited, have tunred 
out to belong to whales or elephants, as was the 
case with the veiiebra of a supposed giant, exa- 
mined by Sir Hans Sloftne in Oxfordshire. 

On tire other hand, isolated irrstances of mon- 
strosity arc suflrciently attested to prove that beings 
like Goliath and his kinsmen may have existed. Co- 
lumella (/if. R. iii. 8, §2) mentions Navius Pollio 
as one, and Pliny says that in the time of Claudius 
Caosar there was an Apb named Qabboras, nearly 
ten feet liigh, and thjatjsven he was not so as 
Pusio aird iSeciiQdilla*in the reign of Augustus, 
whose bodies wero pi'oserved (vii. 16). Joseph u.** 
tolls us that, among other host^cs, Ai'tabanus sent 
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to .Tiberius a certain Eleaaar, a Jew, sumamed ** the 
(iiant/* seven cubits in height (rin^ zviii. 4, §5). 
Nor nro/well-authcnticsited- instances wanting in 
modem times^ O’Brien, whose skeleton is preserved 
in the Museum -of the Coll, of Suigeons, must have 
been 8 feet high, but his unnatural height made 
him weakly. On the other hand tlie blacksmith 
Parsons, in Charles 11. 's i-eign, was 7 feet 2 inches 
high, and also remarkable for his strength (Fuller’s 
Worthies^ StaHbrdsliii'e). I 

For informiitioii on .the vaiious subjects touched ! 
upon in this Article, besides minor authorities I 
quoted in it, see Grot., do Veritat, i. 16; ‘Nork, ! 
Brammm, vnd Jtabb, 210 ad Ewaldf Oesch, i. 
j)p. 30ri-3l2 ; Winer, s. t. liieaen, &c.; Gesen. 
s. V, ; Rosenmiiller, Kalisch et Comment, ad 

hca cit. ; itosenm. Alterlhumsk. ii. ; Boettch(«r, 
de InferiSy p. 95, sq. ; Heidegger, Hist. Pair, ». ; 
ITiiveriiick’s Introd, to Pentat. p. J45, sq. ; 
Horne's Introd. i. 148 ; FabeFs Bampt, Led. lii. 
7 ; Maitliuid’s Emvin ; Orig. of Pagan Idol. i. 
217, in Maitland's False Worshipf l-iil \ Pritch- 
aiil’s Nnf. Hist, of Mmkt v. 489, swj. ; Hamilton 
on the Pentut, 189-201 ; P.apei's on the Itephaim. 
Iiy Miss F. Oorbaux, Jouni. of Baer. Lit’. 1851. 
Thoicare also inuu(}ginpli.s by Ca.ssanion, Sangntelli, 
and Sennert; we have only mot with the hitter 
{/>issert. Hist. Phil, do Ghjantibnsy Vittemb. 

it is interesting and learned, but oxtraor- 
diuaiily ciedulous. [F. W. F.] 

GlB'BAli<-ia| ; rajS^p; Gc&6ar),Benc-Gibbar, 
to the number of ninety-five, returned with Zchib" 
linbel from Babylon (Ezr. ii. 20). In the parallel 
list of Neh. vii. the name is given as Giueon. 

GTB'BETHONT ; B€7€d«5i^, 

Alex. Gahathtin)^ a town al- 

lotted to the tribe of Dim (.Tosli. xix. 44), and aflber- 
w.ird.s given with its “ subiubs ” to the Koha- 
thiU* Levites (xxi. 28). Being, like mo.st of 
the towns of Dan, either in or close to the Phi- 
li.stiiie.s' couutiy, it was no doubt gion taken pos- 
M>.s.siiin of by them ; at any jate they held it in the 
Pally days of the monarchy of Isiael, when king 
Niidub *• and all Israel,” and after him Omri, Ih*- 
sioged it (1 K. xv. 27, xvi. 17). What were the 
special adv.uitages of situation or otherwise which 
leiidered it so desimble as a possession for Israel 
are not apparaut. In the Onomastiaon (Gabathon) 
it is quoted as a small village (voMxt'vi) called 
Gabc, in the 1 7 th naile from Caesarea. This would 
place it nearly due west of Samaria, and about the 
same distance therofi om. No name at all resembling 
it has, however, been discovered in that dii\*ction. 

GIB'EA ; ratjSdA., Alex. Taifiad ; Ga- 
bon). Sheva, *‘’lhe father of Macbenah,” .and 
“ father of Gibea,” is mentioned with other names 
luimistakeably those of places and not pemns, 
among the descendants of Judah (I Chr. li. 49, 
comp. 42). This would seem to point out Gibea 
(which in some Hebrow MSS. is G;bcah j see Bur- 
rington, i. 216) as the city GiDEAll in Judah. ! 
The mention of Madmaimah (49, pomp. Josh. xv. 
81), as well as of Ziph (42) and Maon (45), seems 
to carry us to a locality considerably south of 
Hebron. [Gtbbah, 1.] On the other hand Mod- 
fipnnuh r^ls Maclmenah, a town named in con- 


* For instance, Beth maroaboth, ** house of bha- 
riots,” and Hazar susah, “ village of horses ” (Josh, 
xix. 9), would seem to date from tlio time of Solp- 
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nexion with Gibeah of Benjamin (Is. x. 31), and 
theroibie lying somewhere noi'th of Jerusalem. 

GIB'EAH (n^3]|y derived according tqOesenius 
{'Hies. 259, 260) from a root, pill, riguifymg to he 
round or humped; comp, the Latin <;t&bus, Eng. 
giibous; the Arabic^jj^, a mountain, ,aud 
the German g^fcl). A word employed in the 
Bible to denote »a “hill” — that is an emi- 
nence of less considerable height and extent than 
a ** mountain,” the term for which is in, har. 
For the distinction betw(H*n the two terms, see 
Ps. cxlviii. 9 ; Prov. viii. 25 ; Is. ii. 2, xl. 4, &c. 

' In the historical books gibeah is commonly applied 
to the bald rounded hi11.s of central Palestine, espe- 
cially in tlic neighbourhood of Jerusalem (Stanley, 
App. §25). Like most words of this kind it gave 
its name to several towns and places in Palebtine — 
which would doubtless be generally on or ncai* a hill. 
ITiey are 

1. Giukau {Tafiad’y Gabaa), a city in the 
mountain-district of Judah, nnmcj with Maon and 
the sou them Carmel (Josh. xv. 57 ; and comp. 1 
Chr. ii. 49, &c.). In the Onoinasticon a village 
named GalKitha is mentioned as containing the 
monument of Habakkuk the prophet, and lying 
twelve miles fiom Kleutheropolis. The direction, 
however, is not stated. I'ossibly it was identical 
u^th Keila, which is giieii as eiutwnid from 
Elcutlieroplis (Eusebius says seventeen, Jerome 
eight miles) on the road to Hebiou, and is also men- 
tioned as containing the monument of llalmkkuk. 
But neither of these can be the place intended in 
Joshua,* since that would api^ear to have been to 
the S.E. of Hebron, near where Carmel and Maon 
are still existing. For the same reason this Gibeah 
cannot be that discovered by Hobinson as Jebdh in 
the Wadg MtisUrry not far west of Bethlehem, and 
ten miles north of Hebron (Kob. ii. 6, 16). Its 
site is thcreforo yet to seek. 

2. Gidkatii (ny!l3 ; rafiauB, Alex. TafiadB ; 
Gahaath). This is enumerated among the last 
group of the tdWns of Bcnjiunin, next to Jerusalem 
,(Josh. xviii. 28). It is generally taken to be the 
place which afterwards became so notorious as 
“ Gibcah-of-Benjaniin '* or “ of-Smil.” But this, as 
we shall prcsi*ntly see, was five or six miles no.rth of 
.Terusalem, close to Gibron and Itamah, with which, 
in th.-it case, it would have been mentioned in ver. 
25. The name 'being in the “ constract state” — 
Gibcoth and not Gibeah — may it not belong to the 
following name Kiijath (i. e, Kiijath-jearim, as 
some MSS. artnally read), and denote ‘the hill 
adjoining that town (sec below. No. 3)? The 
obvious objection to this proposal is the statement 
of the number of this group of towns as fourteen, 
hut this is not a serious objection, as in these caia- 
Jogues disci-epancies not unfrcquently occur between 
the numbers of the towns, and that stated as the 
sum of the enumeration (comp. Josh. xv. 82, 86, 
xix. 6, &c.). In this very list tliero is reason to 
believe that Zelah and ha-Eleph are not separate 
names, but one. The lists of Joshua, though in 
the main coeval with the division of the country, 
must have been ofUsK added to and altered befbi e 
they became finally fixed as we nifw possess thein,'| 
mid the sanctity (xinfen'ed on the ** hill of Kiijath *’ 

mon, when the traffic in these articles began with 
Egj’pt. 
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by the temporary sojourn of the Ai'k the:e in the 
time of Saul, would have secured its insertion among 
the lists of the towns of the tribe. 

3. jn ; iv 0ouyf ; tn Qabaa), the 
place in which the Ark remained from the time 
of its return by the Philistii^ till its romoval by 
Ibivid (2 Sam. vi. 3, 4 ; coi^. 1 Sam. vii. 1, 2). 
The name has the definite article, and in 1 Sam. 
vii. 1 it is translated ** the hill.'* ^See No. 2 above). 

4. Giukah-of-Bknjamin. This town does 
not apjiear in the lists of the cities of Benjamin 
in Josh, xviii. (1.) Wc first encounter it in the 
tragical story of tlie Levito and his concubine, when 
it brought all but extermination on the tribe (Judg. 
xix. XX.). It was then a “ city ** (I'}!) with the 
usual open street (l^n*)) or square (Judg. xix. 15, 
17, 20), and contiuning 700 “chosen men" (xx. 
15), probably the same whose skill as slingers 
is preserved in the next verse. Thanks to the 
pi*ccision of the narrative wc can gather some 
general knowledge of the position of Gibeah. The 
Levite and his party left Bethlehem in the 
** afternoon ” — ^wheii the day wits coming near tlie 
time at which the tents would bo pitched for 
evening, it was probably between two and three 
o’clock. At the ordinal y speed of eastero travellers 
they would come “ over {gainst Jebus ” in two 
hours, say by five o'clock, and the same length 
of time would take them .an equal distance, or about 
four miles, to the north of the city on the Nablfts 
ro.ad, in the direction of Mount Kphraim (xx. 13, 
comp. 1). Kamah and Gibeah both kiy in sight of 
the i-aad, Gibeah apparently the neai’est; and when 
the sudden sunset of that climate, unoccompitiied by 
more than a very brief twilight, made further pro- 
gress impossible, they “turned aside** from the 
Wten ti’ack to the town whci% one of the party was to 
meet a dreadful death (Judg. xix. 9-15). Later indi- 
cations of the story seem to show that a little norUi 
of the town the main track divided into two— one, tke 
present Nablus road, leading up to Bethel, the “ house 
of God,” and the other taUng to Gibeah-in-the-field 
(xx. 31), iMssibly the present Jeba. Below the 
city probably — about Ihe base of the hill which 
gave its name to the town — ^was the “cave'' of 
fiibeah,” in which the lieia in wait concealed them- 
selves until the signal was given® (xx. 33). 

Dming this nnirative the niune is given simply 
ns “ Gibeah,” with a few exceptions ; at its introtluc- 
tion it is called “ Gibeah which belongeth to Benja- 
min ’* (xix. 14, and so in xx. 4). In xx. 10 we have 
the expression “ Gibeah of Benjamin,” but hero the 
Hebrew is not Gibeah, but Geba — ^33. The 
same form of the word is found in xx. 3.3, where 
the meadows, or cave, “ of Gibeah,'* should be 
“of Geba.** 

In many of the above particulars Gibeah agr^ 
very closely with TideH-el-Ftil, a conspicuous emi- 
nence just four miles north of Jerusalem to the 


right of the road. Two miles beyond it and full 
in view is Er-Jianif in all probability the ancient 
Kamah, and between the two the main ixiad divides, 
one branch going oif to the right to the village of 
Jeba, while the other continues its course upwards 
to Jieitin, the modem representative of Bethel. 
(See No. 5 below.) 

(2.) We next meet with Gibeah of Benjamin dur- 
ing the Philistine wars of Saul and* Jonathan (1 Sam. 
xiii. xiv.). It now bears its full title. The posi- 
tion of matters seems to have been this ; — The Pldlis- 
tines were in possession of the village of Geba, the 
present Jeba on the south side of tlie Wady Smeeinit, 
In their front, across the Wady, which is here 
about a mile wide, and divided by several swells 
lower than the side eminences, was Saul in the 
town of Michmosh, the modern Mukhnids, and hold- 
ing also “ Mount Bethel,” that is, the heights on 
the north of the great Wady — Deir Diwdn, Bnrka, 
Tell el-Ifr^ar, as far as Beitin itself. South of the 
Phili&tine camp, and about three miles in its rear, 
was Jonathan, in (.^ibeah-of-Benjamin, with a thou- 
sand chosen waiTiora (xiii. 2). The first step was 
taken by Jonathan, who drove out the Phiiibtines 
from Geba, by a feat of arms, which at once ]m*o- 
ctired him an immoise reputation. But in the mean- 
time it inci-eased the difficulties of Israel, for the 
Philistines (hearing oftheineverse) gathered in pro- 
digious strength, and advancing with an enoimous 
armament, pushed Saul's little force before them 
out of Bethel and Michmosh, and down the Kastern 
passes to Gilgal, near Jericho in the Jordan valley 
(xiii. 4, 7). They then established themselves at 
Michmash, formerly the head-quarters of Saul, and 
from thence sent out their bands of plundered. North, 
West, and East ( 17, 18). But nothing could dislodge 
Jonathan from his main stronghold in the South. As 
far as we enn disentangle the complexities of the stoiy, 
he soon relinquished Geba, and consolidated his little 
force in Gib<»h, whero he was joined by his father, 
with Samuel the prophet, and Ahiah the prirot, who, 
perhaps remembering the former fate of the Ark, 
had brought do%n the sacred Ephod** from Shiloh. 
These three had made their way up from Gilgal, 
witli a force sorely diminished by desertion to the 
Philistine camp (xiv. 21), and flight (xiii. 7) — a 
mere remnant {tcardKeififui) of the people following 
in the rear of the little band (LXX.). Then 
occurred the feat of the hero and his armour-bearer. 
In the stillness and darkness of the night tliey de- 
scended the hill of Gibeah, crossed the intervening 
country to the steep terraced slope of Jeba, and 
threading the mazes of the ravine below climbed 
tlie opposite hill, and discovered themselves to the 
garrison of tlie Philistines just as the day was 
breaking.® 

No one htid been awai'e of their departure, but it 
was not long unknown. Saul's watchmen at Tuleil 
el-Fhl were straining their eyes to catch a glimpse 
in the early morning of the position of the foe ; 


^ myD, A. V. “meadows of Gibeah,” taking the 
word as Maarch an open hold (Stanley, App. §10) ; 
the LXX. transfers the Hebrew word literally,,! 

Mapaayefii ; the Syriac has = cave. The 

Hebrew word fo%eaTe, Mcarah, dilTers fTom that 
adopted in the A. Y. only in the vowel* points ; and 
there seems a certain consistency in an ambush con- 
cealing themselves in a cave, which in an oiwn field 
would be impossible. 

■ Josephus, Ant. v. 2, §1 1. 


^ 1 Sam. xiv. 8. In ver. 18 the ark is said to 
have been at Gibeah ; hnt this is in direct contra- 
diction to the statement of vii. 1, compared with 
2 Sam. vi. 3, 4, and 1 Chr. xiii. 3 ; and also to those 
of the LXX. and Josephus at this place. The Hebrew 
words for ark and ephod — and 11DM — ^ory 
similar, and may have been mistaken for one another 
(Kwald, Oesch. iii. 46 note ; Stanley, 205). 

* We owe this touch to Josephus: vvo^vowms 
nSn 1 YS (Ant. vi. 6, §2). 
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and as the hrst rays of the rising sun on their 
right broke over the mountains of Gilead, and glit- 
tered on the rockv summit of Michmash, their prac- 
tised eyes quickly discovered the unusual stir in 
the camp ; tliey could see ** the multitude melting 
away, nu<J beating down one anotlier.** Through 
the clear air, too, came, even to that distance, 
unmistakable sounds of the conflict. The muster- 
roU was hastily CBlle<l to discover the absentees. 
The oracle of God was consulted, but so rapidly did 
the tumult increase that Saul’s impatience would 
not permit the rites to be completed, and soon 
he and Ahiah (xiv. 36) were rushing down from 
Gibenli at the head of their hungry warriors, 
joined at every step by some of the wretched 
Hebi-cws from ^eir hiding places in the clefts and 
holes of the Benjamitu hills, eager for revenge, and 
for the recovery of the ** sheep, and oxen, and 
calves” (xiv. 32), equally with the ai'ms, of which 
they had been lately plundered. So q[uickly did 
the news run through the district that — if we 
may acx»pt the statements of the LXX. — by the 
time Siiul reached the Philistine camp his following 
amounted to 10,000 men: on every one of the 
heights of the country the people rose 

against the hated invaders, and before the day was 
out there was not a city even of Mount Kphraim to 
which the struggle had not sprcnil. [Jonathan.] 

(3.) As “ Gibeah of Benjamin ” tliis place is re- 
ferred to in 2 Sam. xxiii. 29 (comp. 1 ('hr. xi. 31), 
luid as “ Gilieah” it is mentiouod by Ht'Si-a (v. 8, 
i\. 9, X. 9), but it does not agiiiu apis>ar in the 
histoiy. It is, however, almost without doubt 
identical with 

6. Gibkaii-of-Saul HJl? j ; the LXX. 

do not recognize this name exc*ept in 2 Sam. xxi. 6, 
where they have Xao6\t and Is. x. 30, wdXis 

3aof}A, elsewhere .simply Tafiad nr FoiSa^d). This Is 
not mentioned as Saul’s city till afler his anointing 
(1 ,San^ X. 26), when he is said to have gone 
“ home” (iHebr. “ to his house,” as in xv. 3+) to 
Oibeah, “ to which,” adds Josephus {Ant, vi. 4, §6), 
“ he belonged.” In the subsequent naiTative the 
town besu's its full name (xi. 4), and tlie king is 
living tliere, still following the avocations of a 
simple fanner, when his relations ^ of Jabesh-Gilcad 
beseech his help in their danger. Ills Ammonite 
expedition is followed by the (irot Philistine wiu*, 
and by x'arious other conflicts, amongst others an 
expedition against Amalek in the extreme south of 
I ’alestine. But he returns, as befoi e, « to his house ” 
at Gibcah-of-Saul (1 Siim. zv. 34). Again we 
encounter it, when the seven sons of the king weiv 
hung there as a sacrifloe to turn away the anger of 
Jehovah (2 Sam. xxi. 6 *). The name of Saul has 
not been found in connexion with any place of mo- 
dem Palestine, but it existed as late as the days of 
Josephus, and an allusion of his has fortunately 
gix'en the clue ter the identification of the town with 
the spot which now bears the name of Tukilel-FiU. 
Josephus {B.J, V. 2, §1), describing Titus’s maroh 
from Caesarea to Jeru8afem,givcshis route as through 
Samaria to Gophna, thence a day’s mniTh to a valley 
** called byAhe Jews the Valley of Thoms, near a 
certain village called Gabathsaoule, distant from 
Jerusalem alxmt thirty stadia, ’W. e, just the dist- 
ance of TukU el-FU. Here he was joined by a 

' This is a fair inference from the fact that the 
wives of 400 out of the 600 Beiflamites who escaped 
the massacre at Gibeah came from Jabesh Gilead 
(Jiidg. xxi. 12). 
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part of his army from Eraroaus (Nicopolis), who 
would naturally come up the road bpr Beth-horou 
and Gibeon, the same which still tolls into the 
northern road close to Taleil el^FCd, In both 
these respects therefore tlie agreement is com}ileto, 
and Gibeah of Benjamin must be taken as idcnticxil 
with Gibeah of Saul. The discox'ery is due to Dr. 
Kobinson (i. 577-79), though it was poitly sug- 
gested by a writer in Stud, und Kritiken, 

This identification of Gibeah, as also that of 
Geba with /e6a, is fully suppoited by Is. x. 
28-32, where we hax'e a specificat^oii of the route of 
Sennacherib from the north through the villages of 
the Benjamite district to Jerusalem. Commencing 
! with Ai, to the ca.st of the present Beitin, the 
i route proceeds by MukhmoSj across the ** passages” 
of the Wady Suteeinit to Jeba on the opposite side ; 
and then by er»Ram^ and Taleil el-F0l, villages 
actually on the piesentrond, to the heights north of 
Jerusalem, from which the city is visible. Gallim, 
Madmenah, and Gebim, none of whiiih hax^e been 
yet identilied, must have been, like Aiiathoth 
{Anata\ villages on one side or the other of the 
^rect line of march. The only break in the chain 
is Migron, which is hero placed between Ai and 
Miehmash, while in 1 Sam. xiv. 2 it appears to 
have been five or six miles south, at Gibeah. One 
explanation that presente itself is, that iu that 
uneven and rocky district the name “Migron,” 
“ pi’ecipice,” would very probably, like “ Gibeah,” 
be borne by more than one town. 

In 1 Sum. xxii. 6, xxiii. 19, xxxd. 1, ** Gibeah” 
doubtless stands fur G. of Saul. 

6. Gibbah-in-the-Field (ni6P3 nj?! ; Fb- 
i8a& iv ; Oabaa)^ named only in Judg. xx. 3 1 , 
as the place to which one of the “ highways” 
(m^pP) led from Gibeah-of-Benjamin, — “of which 
one gtwth up to Bethel, and one to Gibeah-iii-the- 
fidd.” Sadeh, the word here rendered “ field,” is 
applied specially to cultivated ground, “ os distin- 
guished fi-om town, desert, or gaixlen" (Stanley, 
App. §15), Cultivation was so general throughout 
this district, that the teim afibids no clue to the 
situation of the place. It is, however, remarkable 
Uiat the north road from Jerusalem, shortly after 
passing Tul^il el-FAl^ separates into two branches, 
one running on to Beitin (Bethel), and the otlier 
diverging to the right to Jeha (Geba). The attack 
on Gibeah came from the noith (comp. xx. 18, 19, 
and 26, in which “ the house of God ” is really 
Bethel), and thcrofore the divergence of the roaifs 
was north of the town. In the case of Gibeah-of- 
Benjamin we have seen that the two foims “ Geba” 
and “ Gibeah ” appear to be conxrertible, the former 
for the latter. If the identification now proposed 
for Gibeali-in-the-ficld be correct, the case is here 
reversed — and “ Gibeah ” is put for “ Geba.” 

The “ m<«dows of Gaba ” ; A. V. Gibeah ; 

Judg. XX. 33) have no connexion with the “field,” 
the Hebrew words being entirely dillerent. As 
stated above, the word rendered “ meadows ” is pro- 
bably accurately “ cave.” [Gada.] 

^ 7, There are several otiier names compounded of 
Gibeah, which are given in a translated ibrm in the 
A. V., probably from their appearing not to belong 
to towns. These are: — • 


s The word in this verso rendered “ hill ” is not 
ffibeah but har, 1. e. “ inountuin,** a singular change, 
and not quite intelligible. 
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(1.) The “ hill of the foi-ft.kins ” (Jash. v. 3;, be- 
tween the >Tonlan niul Jericho ; it derives its name 
from the circumcision which took place there, and 
seems afterwuids to have rcceiv^ the name of! 
(ilIX)AL. 

(2.) The ** hill of Phinclias ” in Mount Ephraim 
(J 9 sh. xxiv. 3o). This may be theyi^ux on tlie 
loti of the NabiAs road, half-way between Bethel 
and Shiioh ; or the Ma north of Nablus (Rob* ii. j 
265 note, 312). Both would be **in Mount 
Ephraim,’* but there is nothing in the text to fix 
the position of the place, while there is no lack of the 
name among the vilhiges of (/cntml Palestine. 

(3.) The hill of Moi-eh*(Judg. vii. 1). 

(4.) The hill of God — Gibci\th-ha-Eloliiin (1 
Sam. X. 5) ; one of the places in the route of Saul, 
which is so diflicuitto tmi'o. In verses 10 and 13, 
it is at)i>iU'ently callcil “ tlie hill,” and “ the high 
place.’* 

(5.) The hill of Hachibih (1 Sam. xxiii. 19, 
XX vi. 1). 

(6.) The hill of Ammah (2 Sam. ii. 24). 

(7.) The hill Gaieb (Jer. xxxi. 39). 

GlB'EATll, .Josh, xviii. 28. [Giueah, 2.]' 

GIBEATHI'TE, THE ('nyaSH j 6 Tafia- 
Biros; Giibiiaihites)^ i. e. the native of Gibeah 
(I Chr. xii. 3); in this case Sheinaiih, or the 
Shcrniuih,” father of two Bciijainitcs, Saul’s 
brethren,” who joined David. 

GIB'EON ». c. ” belonging to a hill 

Tafia^p, Joseph. Tafiad ; Gabaon\ one of the four® 
cities of the Hivites, the iiiliabitants of which 
made a league with Joshua (ix. 3-15), and thus 
escapeti the fate of Jericho and Ai (comp. xi. 19). 
It appeai^s, as might he infermd fi om its tiikiiig the 
initiative in this mutter, to have been the hugest 
of the four — “ a gieat city, like one of the loyal 
cities” — laiger than Ai {^x. 2). Its men too were 
all practised warriors {Gibborim, D'T33). Gibeon 
lay within the tcrritoiy of Benjamin (xviii. 25), 
and with its “ subuibs*’ wiis allotted to the pihr^ts 
(\xi. 17), of whom it became atlerwaids a piin- 
cfixU station. Occasional notices of its existence 
occur in the historical books, which am examined 
more at length below; and after 1!he captivity 
we find the “ men of Gibeon ” returning with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. x'ii. 2.5; in the list of Ezra 
the name is altered to Gihbar), add assisting 
Neheiniah in the repair of the wall of Jerusalem 
(iii. 7). In the post-biblical times it was the scene 
of a victory by the Jews over the Roman troops 
under Ccstius Gulliis, which oifere in many I'espects 
a close parallel to that of Joshua over the Ouiaan- 
iti*s (Jos. B,J. ii. 19, §7 ; Stiinley, -S'. 4" 212). 

The situation of Gibeon has fortunately been 
leixjvcied with as great certainty as any ancient 
site in Palestine. The traveller who pureues the 
nort^rn ctimel-road fifim .lerixstdem, tuniing oft' to 
the left at Tuleil el-fAl (Gibeah) on that branch 
of it which lends westwairi to Jafta, finds himself, 
litter ci'ossing one or two stony and bonen ridges, 
in a district of a more open clvimctcr. The hill# 
are rounder and more isolated than those through 
which he has been passing, and rise in well-defti^ 
mamelons fix>m i)i’oad undulating vallejv of to^ 
leinble extent and fertile soil. This is the cenM 
plateau of the oountiy, the “ land of Benjamin tind 

* So Josh. ix. 17. Josephus {Ant, v. 1, §16) omits 
Bcenith. 
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these round hills are the Gibeiihs, Gebas, Gil)eons, 
and Ramahs, whose names occur so frerpieutly in 
the recoiris of this district. Retaining its ancient 
name almost iutiict, KUib stands on the northern- 
most of a couple of these mamelons, just at the 
place whei-e the iml to the sea parts into two 
branches, the one by the lower level of the Wady 
Saleimant the othei' by the heights of the Both- 
horons, to Gimzo, Lydda, and Joppa. The road 
passes at a short distance to the north of tne base 
of the hill of El~Jib. The strata of the hills in 
this district lie much more liorizontally than those 
further south. With the hills of Gibeon tins is 
pet'uliaily the case, and it imiiarts a remoi'kable 
precision to their appearance, especially when 
viewed from a height such as the neighbouring 
eminence of Nehy Samml. The nnttiml terraces 
ai‘e carried round the hill like contour lines ; they 
are uU dotted thick with olives and vines, and the 
ancicntphxiking houses are scattered over the ftattish 
summit of the mound. On the esust .side of tlie 
hill is a copious spring which issues in a cave ex- 
cavated in tlie limestone rock, so as to foim a large 
reservoir. In the trees farther down are the remains 
of a pool or tank of txinsiderible size, probably, say.s 
Dr. Robinson, 120 fi‘etby 100, i.e. ot'iatlier smaller 
dimensions than the lower por.l at Hebron. Thir 
is doubtless the ** pool of Gibeon” at which Abner 
and .loab met together with the tioops of Ish- 
Isisheth and Daviil, and where th.it shnip conflict 
took place wliich ended in the death of Asahel, and 
led at a later jieiiixl to the trracherous nmiiier of 
Abner himself. Here or at the spring were the 
‘♦great waters (or the many waters, D'3T D‘D) 
of Gibeon,” ^ at which Johaiiaii the son of Km eah 
found the traitor Ishmael (Jer. xli. 12). Round 
this water also, aceoi'ding to the notice of Josephus 
{iwl ripi miyp rris irdAcwr ovk BirwOfPt Ant. v. 
1, §17), the five kings of the Ainoiites weie en- 
camjied when Joshua burat upon them frorn Gilgal. 
The “ wilderness of Gibeon” (2 8am. fi. ^) — the 
Midbar y i, e. rather the waste pasture-giounds — 
must have lieen tb the east, licyond the caicle or 
suburb of cultivated fields, and towards the neigh- 
bouring swells, which bear the names of Jedireh 
and Jtu' Nehiillah. Such is the situation of Gibeon, 
fulfilling in position evei y rwiuirement of the notires 
of the Bible, Josephus, Eusebius, and Jerome. Its 
distance from Jerusalem by tlie main rond is as 
nearly as possible 6^ miles ; but there is a more 
dii^;t road reducing it to 5 miles. 

(1 .) The name of (jiheon is most familial* to ns in 
connexion with the artitice by which its inhabitants 
obtained their safety at the hands of Joshua, and 
with the memorable battle which ultimately re- 
sulted theiefrom. This ti*nnsaction is elsewhere 
examined, mid therefore re'quires no furtRer reference 
here. [Joshua; Beth-horon.] 

(2.) We next hear of it at the encounter between 
the men of David and of Ishbosheth under their 
re8|)ective leaders Jonb and Abner (2 Sam. ii. 12-17). 
The meeting has all the air of having been pre- 
meditated by both parties, unless we suppose tlui^ 
.loab had heard of the intention of thc«Bcnjamites 
to revisit from the distant Mahanaim their native 
vilioges, and had seized the opportunity to try his 
sti ength with Abner. The details of this disastrous 
encounter are elsewhere given. [Joad.] The place 
where tlie struggle began received a name from the 

Both here and in I K. iii. 4, Josephus substitutes 
I Hebron for Gibeon {Ant. x. 0, §5, viii. 2, §1). 
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ciraumBtancey and awms to have b(M*u long afterwards 
known as the field ot* the strong men.” [Hbl* 
KATU-IIAZZUUIM.] 

(3.) We a^iin meet with (Tibcoii in connexion with 
JcKib ; this time us the scone of the cruel and re- 
volting death of Amasii by liis hand (2 Sam. xx. 5- 
1 0) . Jouh wus in pursuit of the l ebcllious Sheba the 
sou of Bichri, and his being so tiu* out of the direct 
iioilh road os Gibeoii may be accounted for by aup- 
positig that he ma making a soai-ch for this Ben* 
jamiti; among the towns of his tribe. The two rivals 
met at the great stone « which is in Oibeon” — 
some old landmark now no longer recognizable, at 
Itiiist not 1 ‘ccognized — and then Joab rt'peated the 
treachery by which he had murdered Abner, but 
with ciicnmstiiuces of a still moi'e revolting cha- 
racter. [J0A»; AkmS, p. 110 a.] 

It is remarkable that the retribution for this 
crowning act of perfkly should have oveiiakcn Joab 
close to the very spot on which it hud been com- 
mitted. For it was to the tabernacle at Gil)eoii 
(1 K. ii. 24, 29 ; comp. I Chr. xvi. 39) tliat Joab 
iled for siinctuary when his death was pronounceil 
by Solomon, and it was while ciitiging to the horns 
of the brazen altar Uiere that he letteived his dciith- 
blow fiiim Bcnaiah the son of Jehoiada (1 K. ii. 
28, 30, 34; and LXX. 29). 

(4.) Familiar as these events in connexion with the 
histojy of (Jil)coii aie to us, its rcj»utation in I.M-nd 
was due to a xeiy dilVereiit ciicuinstnncc — the fiict 
tiuit the talM‘rnacle of the congregsitioii and'fhe 
biazen altar of burnt-oHering were for some time 
lotated on the “ high place ” attached to or near 
the town. We are not informed whether this 
** high place” liad any fame for sanctity befiire the 
tabernacle came there; but if not, it would have 
pioliably been erected elscwliere. We only Inar of 
it in counexion with the tabeinacle, nor is fheie 
any indication of its situation iii rcganl to the town. 
Pi’ofessjjr Still ley has suggc'.ted that it was the re- 
markable hill of Xebff-Sijiimcilf tlie most prominent 
and individual cmiuencc in tliat pail of the country, 
and to which the 8|)ccial appellminii of “the gieat 
high-place” (1 K. iii. 4; nOSH) would 

peifectly apply. And certainlyl if “great” is to 
be understixxl as retbiTing to height or size, there 
is no other hill which can so justly claim the 
distinction {Simi awl Pal. 218). But the woi’d 
has not always that meaning, an<l may equally 
imply eminence in other respects, g. superior 
sanctity to tlie numenius other high places — Bethel, 
Bamali, Mizpeh, Gibeah — which surrounded it on 
every side. The main objection to this identifica- 
tion is the distance of Nebjf Samu il from Gibeon — 
more than a mile— and the absence of any closer 
connexion therewith than with any other of the 
neighbouring places. The most natuml position 
for the high pl^ce of Gibeon is the twin mount 
immediately south of El-Jib — so close as to be all 
but a pait of the town, and yet quite sepanite and 
distinct. The testimony of Ejiiphanius, by which 

• The Hebrew preposition (D]ll) almost implies that 
they were oh or touching the stone. 

^ The various stations of the Tabernacle and the 
1 ^**®^*^ entry on the Promised X.and to their 

nnal deposition In the Temple at Jerusalem, will bo 
examined under Tabisilnacx.| 5. Meanfime, with rc- 
orenco to the above, it may bd «id that though not 
expressly stated to have bt*en avNob, it may be con- 
clusively inferred from the mention of the “ shew 
bread (1 8am. xxi. fl). The “ ephwl ” (9) and the 
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Ml*. Stanley Kup|)Oi*ts his ooujectiiro, viz., that the 
** Mount of Gabmm ” was the highest round Jerusalem 
{Adt% JIaerem, i. 394), should be received with 
caution, standing as it does quite alone, and belong- 
ing to an age whicli, though early, was marked by 
ignorance, and by the most improlial^le conclusions. 

To tills high phico, wherever situated, the 
** taliernacle of the congregation ” — the sacred tent 
which had aciximpanied the children of Israel 
through the whole of their wanderings — had been 
ti-anstibncd from its Inst station at Nob.** The 
exact date of the tranter is left in uncertainty. 
It was either before or at the time when David 
breught up the ark from Kirjath-jeaiim, to the new 
tent which he had pitched for it on Mount Zion, 
that the original tent was* spi'oad for the last time 
at Gibeon. The expression in 2 Chr. i. 5, “ the brazen 
altai* he put before the tabernacle of Jehovah,” at 
first sight appears to refer to Daviil. But the text of 
the jKissage is disputed, and the authorities are di- 
vided lietween Db=“ he put,” and Dt}*=‘* was 
there.” Whether king Ikiviil transfeired the taber- 
nacle to Gibeon or not, he certainly np|K>iiited the 
start of priests to ortl‘r the daily ssuailices thi»re on 
the brazen altar of Moses, and to fiiftil the otiier 
requirements of the law (1 (’hr. x\i. 40), witlt no 
less a poison at their hesul than Ziulok the priest 
(3*J), assisfeil I>y the famous musicians Hemaii and 
Jcduthiui (41). 

One of the earliest acts of tSolomon*s reign — it 
must have been while the lememhrance of the 
execution of Joab was still fresh — was to visit 
Gihron. The ceremonial was truly magnificent: 
he^ went up with all the conp’egation, the p'eat 
ofiicers of the state— the captains of hundreds 
and thousaiyls, the judges, the governors, and 
the chief of the fathers — and the sacrifice con- 
sisted of a thousand hunit-ortbrings* (1 K. iii, 4). 
And this glimpse of Gibeon in all the Splendour 
of its greatest prosperity — the smoke of the thou- 
sand animals rising from the venerable altar on the 
commanding height of “ the gmit high place ” — 
the clang of “ trumpets and cymbals and musical 
instruments of God” (1 Chr. xvi. 42) resounding 
tlirough the valleys far and near— is virtually the 
last we have of it. In a few years the temple at 
Jerufuilem was completed, and then the tabeiliacle 
was once more taken down and removeil. Again 
**all the men of Israel iibsembled themselves” to 
king Solomon, with the “elders of Israel.” and the 
priests and the i.evites brought up both the tabei^ 
nacle and the aik, and **all the holy vessels, that 
were in the tabernacle” (I K. viii. 3; Jos(>ph. 
Ant. viii. 4, §1 ), and ])laccd the venerable relics in 
their new home, there to remain until the plunder 
of the city by Nebuchadnezzar. The introduction 
of the name of Gibeon in 1 Chr. ix. 35, which 
seems so abrupt, is probably due to the fact that 
the preceding vciscsof the chapter contain, as they 
appear to do, a list of the staff* attached to the 
** Talieniai^ of the congregation ” which was 

expression ** before Jehovah ” (C) provlP nothing 
Either way. Josephus throws no light on it. 

• Itf would bo very satisfactory to believe, with 
Thompson {The Land and the Book, il. 247), that the 
present Wady Suleiman, i. e. “ Solomon’s valley,” 
which commences on the west side of Gibeon, and 
leads down to the Plain of Sharon, derived Its name 
from this visit. But tho modem names of places in 
Palestine often spring from very modern persons or 
circumstances; and, without confirmation or inves- 
tigation, this cannot be received. 
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erected there ; or if these persons should prove to 
be the atteiulauts on the **new tent” which 
David liad pitched for the ark on its arrival in the 
city of David) the transition to the place where the 
old tent was still standing is both natural and 
Ciisy. [G.] 

GIB'EONITES,THE(D'3i;nin; a/ro^ow- 

rlrai ; Oahaonitttc), the people of Gibeon, and 
perhaps also of the three cities associated with 
Gibeoii (Josh. ix. 17) — Hivitesj and who, on tJie 
discovery of the stratagem by which they hod ob- 
tained the protection of flie Israelites, were con- 
demned to be jierpetual bondmen, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the congregation, and for 
the house of God and altar of Jehovah (Josh. ix. 
23, 27). Saul appears to have broken this covenant, 
and in a Ht of enthusiasm or patriotism to have 
killed some and devised a general massacre of the 
I'est (2 Sam. xxi. 1, 2, 5). This was expiated mimy 
years after by giving up seven men of Saul’s de- 
scendants to the Gibeonites, who hung them or 
crudfied them “ before Jehovah” — asu kind of sacri- 
fice — ^in Gibeah, Saul’s own town (4, 6, 9). At this 
time, or at any rate at the time of the composition 
of Uie narrative, the Gibeonites wera so identified 
with Israel, that the historian is obliged to iu8ei*t a 
note explaining their origin and their non-Israelite 
extraction (xxi. 2). The actual name ** Gibeonites” 
appears only in this passage of 2 Sam. [Netiiinim.] 

individual Gibeonites named are (1) IsMAtAH, 
one of the Benjamites who joined David in his diffi- 
culties (1 Chr. xii. 4) ; (2) Melatiau, one of those 
who assisted Nchemiah in rcpaiiing the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 7) ; (3) Hananiah, theson of 
Axur, a fitlse prophet from Gibeon, who opposed Jere- 
miah, and shortly tifterwards died ( Jcr. xxviii. 1 , 
10, 13, 17). • [G.] : 

GIBT-ITES, THE i. e. singular, “ the 

Giblite ^vAtirricI/i, Alex. TafiKt ; con- 
fnifi). The ** land of the Giblite ” is mentioned in 
connexion with Lebanon in the enumeration of the 
portions of the IVomised Land reinaiiiiiig to he 
conquered by Joshua (Josh. xiii. 5). The ancient 
versious, as will be seen above, give uo help, but 
there is no reason to doubt that the allusion is to 
the Inhabitants of the city Gedal, which was on 
the sea-coast at the foot of the northern &1 o{m« of 
Lebanon. The one uame is a regular deiivativc 
from the other (see Qesenius, Thes. 258 6). We 
have here a confirmation of the identity of the 
Aphek mentioned in this passage with Afka, which 
was overlooked by the writer when examining the 
latter name [Aphek, 2] ; and the whole passage 
is instructive, as showing how very far the limits 
of the country designed lor the Isiwelites exceeded 
those which they actually occupied. 

The Giblites are again named (though not in the 
A. V.) in 1 K. V. 18 (D'fein ; Alex, ot Blfikm ; 
Biblit) as assisting Solomon’s builders md Hiram’s 
builders^ prepara the trees and tUf stones for 
building^e Temple. That they were cle>'er arti- 
ficers is evident from this passage (and comp. 
xxvii. 9) ; but why our translators should have so 
fiir improved on this as to render the word by 

stone-sqiiarers ” is not obvious. Possibly they 
followed the Targum, which has a won! of simihff 
import in this pl^. [G.] 

OIDDALTI ; ro>oK)M0i, Alex. Fe- 
BoA\a$l)r one of the sons of Heman, the king’s seer. 
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and therefore a Kohathite Levite (1 Chr. xxv. 4; 
comp. vi. 33) : his office was with thirteen of his 
brothers to sound the horn in the service of the 
tabernacle (5, 7). He liad also chaige of the 22nd 
division or course (29). 

On)'DEL(^'1J; reta^lX; Oaddel). 1. Children 
of Giddel {Bene-Giddel) were among the Nethinim 
who retuinod fium the captivity with Zeiaibbabel 
(Ezr. ii. 47*; Neh. vii. 49). In the parallel lists of 
1 Esdras the name is corrupte<i to Cathua. 

2. Bene-Giddel were also among the ** seiTants 
of Solomon” who retunied to Judjien in the same 
caravan (Ezr. ii. 56; Neh. vii. 58). In 1 Esilrus 
this is given as Isdael. 

OID'EON fi*«m jr^f ** a sucker,” 

or better = ** a hewer,” i. e. a brave waiTior ; 
comp. Is. X. 33; Oedeon), a Nanassite, 

youngest son of Joash of the Abiezrites, an undistin- 
guished family, who lived at Ophrah, a town pro- 
bably on this side Jordan (Judg. vi. 15), although its 
exact position is unknown. He was the fifth rccoided 
Judge of Israel, and for niiuiy re^isons the gi'eatestof 
them all. When we first hear of him he was grown 
up and had sons (Judg. vi. 11, viii. 20), and from 
the apostrriphe of file angel (vi. 12) we may con- 
clude that he had already distinguished himself in 
war against the roving bands of nomadic robbers 
who had oppressed Israel for seven years, awl 
whbse rauntless multitudes (compared to locusts 
from their tcniblc devastations, vi. 5) annually 
destroyed all the produce of Canaan, except such 
as could be concealed in mountain-fostiicsses (vi. 2). 
It was probably during this disastrous period that 
the emigration of Elimcloch took place (Kuth i. 

1 1 , 2 ; John’s /Mr. Comm, §xxi.). Some have 
identified the angel who appeai'cd to Gideon {pdu~ 
rwfia vewlvKov /Aop^> Jos. Ant, v. 6) with the 
prophet mentioned in vi. 8, which will remind the 
reader of the legends about Malaclu in Origen 
and other commentators. Paulus {Exeg, Contra, 
ii. 190 sq.) endeavoura to give the narrative a sub- 
jective coloming, but rationalism is of little value 
iu acoounts like this. When the angel appeared, 
Gideon was thrashing wheat with a flail (ffKoirrc, 
LXX.) in the wine-press, to conceal it from the 
predatory tyrants. After a natural hesitation he 
accepted the commission of a deliverer, and learnt 
Uie true chaiacter of his visitant from a miracu- 
lous sign (vi. 12-23); and being reassuiad from 
the fear which first seized him (Ex. xx. 19 ; Judg. 
xiii, 22), built the altar Jehovah-shalom, which 
existed when the book of Judges was written (vi. 
24). In a dream the same night he was ordered 
to throw down the altar of Baal and cut down the 
Asherah (A. V. “ grove ”) upon it fAsHERAH j, 
with the wood of which he was to offer in sacrifice 
his father^B ** second bullock of seven yemv old,” an 
expxfBssion in which some see.an allusion to the seven 
years of servitude (vi. 26, 1). Perhaps that parti- 
cular bullock is spedfied because it had been i:eserved 
by his father to sacrifice to Baal (RosenmUller, eehot, 
ad loc,), for Joash seems to have been a priest uf 
that worship. Bertheau can hardly he right in 
supposing timt Gideon was to offer two bullocks 
(Bicht, 115). At any rate the minute touch is 
valuable as an indication of truth in the stray 
(see Ewald, Qeach. iu 498, and note), Gideon, as- 
sisted by ten faithful servants, obeyed the vision, 
and next morning ran the risk of being stoned ; hut 
J6ash appeased the popular indignation by using 
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the common argument that Baal was capable of 
deteiuling his own majesty (<x)mp. 1 K. xviii. 27). 
This clfcumstauce gave to Gideon the sunnime of 
bysn'. (“ Let Baal plead,” vi. 32 ; LXX. *I«po- 
fiiiaxj, a standing instance of national irony, ex- 
pressive of Baal’s impotence. Winer thinks that 
this irony was increased by the fact that byaT 
was a surname of the Phoenician Hercules (comp. 
Movers, PhSniz. i. 434). We have similar cases of 
contempt in the names Sychar, Baal-zebul, &c. 
(liightfoot, Hor, Hebr, ad Matt. xii. 24). In 
conseciuence of this name some have identified 
Gideon with a certain priest *ltp6fifidKot, men- 
tioned in Kusobius (Praep. Ecang. i. 10) as 
having given much accurate infoimation to Sancho- 
iiiatho the Berytian (Bochart, Phateg^ p. 776; 
lluetius, Dem, Kmng. p. 84, &c.), but this opinion 
cannot be mainbiin^ (Kwald, Qesch. ii. p. 494 ; 
(icsen. 8. V,), We also And the name in the form 
Jerubbesheth (2 Sam. xi. 21 ; comp. E^fhbaal, 1 
Chr. viii. 33 with Ishbosheth 2 Sum. ii. aq,), 
Ewaid (p. 495, ti.) brings forward 8cvei*al argu- 
ments against the supposed origin of the ii&me. 

2. After this begins the second act of Gideon’s 
life. “ Clothed” by the Spint of God ( Judg. vi. 34 ; 
comp. 1 Chr. xii. 18; Luke xxiv. 49), he blew a 
trumpet ; and, joined by “ Zebulun, Naphtali, and 
even the mluctant Asher” (which tribes were 
chiefly cndiuigercd by the Midianiies), and possibly 
also by some of the original inhabitants, who would 
suffer from these predatory “ sons of the East” no 
less than the Israelites themselves, lie enoamperl on 
the slopes of Gilboa, from wliich he overlooked the 
plains of Esdraelon ooveml by the tents of Midian | 
(Stanley, Sin, if Pal, p. 243). Strengthened liy a ! 
double sign from God (to which Ewaid gives a 
strange Agumtive meaning, Gesch, ii. p. 500), he 
reduced bis aiiny of 32,000 by the usual proclama- 
tion (Deut. XX. 8; comp. I Mooc. iii. 56). The 
expre.ssion *' let him depait from Mount Gilead ” 
is |)erplexing ; Dathe would render it ** to Mount 
Gilead,” — on the other side of Jordan; and Cle- 
ricus reads pbi. Gilboa ; but Ewaid is probably 

right in regaixling tlie name as a sort of waixry 
and general designation of the Manassites. (See 
too Gesen. Thea. p. 804 n.) By a second test at 
“the spring of ti’embling*' (now probably Ain 
Jahloodf on which see Stanley, 342), he agiun re- 
duced the number of his followers to 300 (Judg. 
vii. 5, sg.), whom Josephus explains to have been 
the fnost cowardly in the army (An#, v. 6, §3). 
Finally, being encouraged by words fortuitously 
overhead (what the later .Jews termed the Bali 
Kol) (comp. 1 Sam. xiv. 9, 10 ; Lightfoot, ffor, 
Ilebr, ad Mutt, iii. 14), in the relation of a signiA- 
oant dream, he fiamed his plans, which were ad- 
mimbly adapted to strike a panic terror into the. 
huge and undisciplined nomad host (Judg. viii. 
15-18). We know from history that large mid 
irrogubur Oriental armies are especially liable to 
sudden outbursts of uncontrollable terror, and when 
the stillness and darkness of the niglit were sud- 
denly disturbed in three different directions by the 
of torobes and by the reverberating echoes 

• It to cnrlous to And “lamps and pitchers” in 
use for a similar purpose at this very day in the 
streets of Cairo. The ZaXth or Agha of the police 
carries with him at night, “a* torch which burns 
soon after it to lighted, without a Aame, excepting 

▼hen it is waved through the air, when It suddenly 


which the tnimpets and the shouting woke among 
the liills, we <'jiUDot be astonished at the complete 
rout into which the enemy were thrown. It must 
be remembered too that the sound of 300 truro^ts 
would make them suppose that a corresponding 
number of companiea were attacking them.* For 
specimens of similar stratagems see Liv. xxii. 16; 
Folyaen. Strateg. ii. 37 ; Frontin, ii. 4; Sail. Jug. 
99 ; Niebuhr, Desc, de VArabiet p. 304 ; J&um, 
Aa. 1841, ii. p. 516 (quoted by Ewaid, Roscnmlillcr, 
and Winer). The custom of dividing an army into * 
three seems to have been common (I Sam. xi. 11 ; 
Gen. xiv. 15), !uid> Gideon’s war-cry is not unlike 
that adopted by Gyrus (Xen. Cyr, iii. 28). He 
adds his own name to the war-ciy, as suited both 
to inspire couAdence in his followers and strike terror 
in the enemy. His stratagem was eminently suc- 
cessful, and the Midianites, breaking into their wild 
peculiar cries, Aed headlong “doWh the descent 
to the Jonlon,” to the “ house of the Acacia ” 
(Beth-shiibi) and the “meadow of the dance” 
(Abel-meholali), but were intcn;eptod by the 
Ephraimites (to whom notice had been sent, vii. 
24) at the foi-ds of Beth-barah, where, after a 
aecond fight, the princes Oreb and Zeeb (“the 
Haven ” and “ the Wolf”) were detected and slain, 
— ^ihe former at a lock, and the latter concealed in 
a wine-press, to which their names wore afterwaixts 
given. Meanwhile the “ higher sbeykbs Zeba and 
^Imnnna, had alrcarly escaped,” and Gideon (after 
pacifying— by a soft ans^ver, which became pro- 
verbial — the haughty tribe of Ephraim, viii. 1-3) 
pui'sued them into eastern Manassch, and, bursting 
upon thorn in their fancied security among the 
twits of their Bedouin countrymen (see Karkor)^ 
won his third victory, and avenged on the Midian- 
itish emirs the massacre of his kingly brethion whom 
they had slain at Tabor (yiii, 18, aq.). In these 
three battles only 1.5,000 out of 120,000 Midianites 
escaped alive. It is indeed stated in Judg. viii. 1 0, 
that 120,000 Midianites Lad already fallen : but 
hero as elsewhere, it may merely be intended that 
such was the original number of the routed host. 
During his triumphal retum Gideou took signal and 
appropriate vengeance on the coward and a|X)state 
towns of Succoth and Peniel. The memory of this 
splendid deliverance took deep root in the national 
ti'aditions (1 Sam. xii. 11 ; Ps. Ixxxiii. 11 ; Is. ix. 
4, X. 26 ; Heb. xi. 32). 

3. After this there was a peace of 40 years, and 
we see Gideon in peaceful possession of his well- 
earned honoui'R, and surrounded by the dignity of 
a numerous household (viii. 29-31). It is not 
improbable that, like Saul, he had owed a part of 
his popularity to his princely appearance (Judg. 
viii. 18). In this third stage of his life occur alike 
his most noble and his most questionable acts, via. 
the refusal of tlio monarchy on theocratic grounds, 

, and the irregular conseciaition of a jewelled ephod, 
foi-med out of the ricA ^ spoils of Midian, which 
proved to the Israelites a temptation to idolatry, 
although it was doubtless intended for use in the 
worship of Jehovah. Gesenius and othen ( Thea, 
,|). 135; Bertheau, p. 133 seq.) follow the Peshito 
in making the worn Ephod here mean an idol, 
chieAy on account of the vast amount of gold 

biases forth : it therefore answers the same purpose 
OB our dark lantern. The burning end is aometimea 
concealed in a email pot or jar t or covered with some- 
thing else, when not required to give light ” (Lane's 
Mod, Eg. 1. oh. iv.). 
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(1700 shekels) and other rich material apprapriatod 
to it. But it is simpler to understand it as a sig- 
niBoant symbol of an unauthorised worship. 

Kespecting the chronology of this ueriod little 
certainty can be obtained. Making full allowance 
for the use of round numbers, and even admitting 
the improbable assertion of some of the llabbis 
that the ppriod of oppi'ession is counted in the 
years of i3»t ft>. Roscnmiiller, on Judtj, iii. 11), 
insuperable difficulties remain. If, however, as has 
been suggested by Lord A. Uen'ey, sevei-al of the 
judgeships really synchmiiise inst^ of being suc- 
cessive, much of the confusion vanishes. For 
instance, he supjioses (from a coinpaiison of Judg. 
iii., viii., and xii.) that there was a combhied move- 
ment under three great chiefs, Ehud, Gideon, and 
Jep^thah, by which the Ismolites emaneijMited 
themselves from the dominion of the Moabites, 
Ammonites, ftid Midianites (who for some years 
had occupi^ their land), and enjoyed a long teim 
of peace through all their coasts. “ If,” he says, 
** wc string together the diB'erent accounts of tlie 
diflerent parts of Ismel which are given us in that 
miscellaneous collection of ancient records called 
the book of Judges, and treat them as connected 
and successive history, we shall fall into as gieat a 
chronographicid e»Tor as if we t)x*ated in the same 
manner the histories of Mercia, Kent, Essex, 
Wessex, and Northumberland, before England be- 
came one kingdom” {OcTiealog, of our Lord, p. 
238). It is now well known that a similar source 
of error has long exisled in the chronology of 
Egypt. W. F.] 

GIDEO'NI ('3yi3, or once '3^13 i VaZtotyl ; 
Oedeonis). Abidan, sou of Gideoiii, was the chief 
man of the tribe of Benjamin at the time of the 
census in the wilderoess of ISinai (Num. i. 11 ; ii. 
22; vii. 60, 65; x. 24). 

GI'DOM (D'yia ; r«8ai/, Alex. roAod*), a 
place named only in Judg. xx. 45, as the limit to 
which the pursuit of Benjamin extended afler the 
Hnal battle of Gibeali. It would appear to have 
been situated between Gibcah {Tuleil cl-Ful) and 
the cliff Kimmon (probably EUmmon, about three 
miles E. of Bethel) ;'but no trace of the name, nor 
yet of that of Menucah, if indeed that wjw a place 
( J udg. XX. 43 ; A . V. ** with ease ” — but see margin), 
hjw yet been met with. The reading of the Alex. 
LXa. “ Gilead,*’ can hardly be taken as well fbuiid<>d. 
In the Vulgate the word docs not seem to b^epre- 
sented. [G.] 

GIER-EAGLE (Dn*J, ’ irop<livp(o»v ; 
porphf/rio), one of the unclean bii^s mentioned in 
Lev. xi. 18, and Deut. xiv. 17. Accoixling to 
Gesenius a small species of vulture, white with 
black wings, a feeder on carrion; the vnftur 
perenopterus of Linnaeu#— Germ. Adsgeyer ; so 
called from its tenderness t9 its young, the root 
being DHI, to cherish, to looe, j\ist ns 
(from kind) is the name of the stork, on 

account of her piety towards her ofl^piing^ 

It seems more likely that some bii'd of the oixler 
Grallatores is meant by Dm in the above two pas- 
sages. In both it is classed with the pelican, the 
coi-morant, and the stork, and is separated from 
the birds of prey, the eagle, the ossifrage, &c. The 
rendering of the LXX. conBrms this suggestion. 
Porphyrio, mmen avis aqwdicae rostnm pur- 
pwrewn et pedes purpiu'eos hahentis, mde nomen 
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nacta cst. The Toptpvpitay is mentioned in Aristoph. 
Av. 707. It is the h\ttica porphyria of Linnaeus, 
in English, the Saltanorhen, [W. 1).] 

GIFT. The giving and receiving of presents 
has in all ages been not only a more frequent, but 
also a more formal and significant proceeding in 
the East than among ouroelvos. It enters largidy 
into the ordinary transactions of life : no negotiation , 
alliance, or contract of any kind can be entered into 
between states or sovereigns without a picvious 
interchange of presents: none of the im]>ortaiit 
events of private life, betrothal, mairiagc, coming 
of age, birth, take place without presents : even a 
visit, if of a fomial nature, must be prefaced by a 
present. We cannot adduce a more remarkable 
proof of the imiwrtaut |>art, which presents play in 
tlie social life of the East, than the fact, that the 
Hebrew language possesses no less than fifteen 
dlHerent expressions for the one idea. Many of 
these expressions* liavc specific meanings: for in- 
stance, ntinchah (nn3p)*npplics to a present from 
an inferior to a siipej ior, as from subjects to a king 
(.Judg. iii. 15; 1 K. x. 2.5 ; 2 Chr. xvii. 5) : maseth 
expi*es8es the conveme idea of a present 
from a superior to an inferior, as from a king to his 
subjects (Esth. ii. 18) ; hence it is iise<i of a i)ortion 
of food sent by the master of the house to his in- 
ferior guests (Gen. xliil. 34 ; 2 J^ani. xi. 8) : nkseih 
has VGiy much th^ same sense (2 Sam. 
xix. 42) : bcrdcah (nD*13), literally a ** blessing,” 
is used where the present is one of a complimentary 
nature, either accompanied with good wishes, or 
given as a token of affection (Gen. xxxiii. 1 1 ; Judg. 
i. 15; 1 Sam. xxv. 27,xxx. 26; 2 K. v. 15); 
and again, shoohad (1W) is a gift for the pm pose 
of escaping puiiLslimcut, presented cither to a judge 
(Ex. xxiii. 8; Deut. x. 17), or to a conqueior 
(2 K. xvi. 8). Other tcims, as multdn (|TO), 
were used more generally. The extent to wliic'h 
the custom prevailed admits of some explanation 
from the jieculiar usages of the Eiust; it is clear 
thjit the tenn “gift” is fietpicntly used where 
wc should substitute “ tribute,” or “ lee.” The 
tribute of subject states was paid not in a fixeil sum 
of money, but in kintl, each nation presenting its 
[particular productr— a custom which is fiuquently 
illustrated in the sculptui'es of As.syrm and Egypt ; 
henbe the numerous instances in which tlie present 
was 110 voluntory act, but an exaction (Judg. iii. 
1.5-18; 2 Sam. viii. 2, 6; IK. iv. 21 ; 2 K. xiii. 
3; 2 Chr. xvii. 11, xxvi. 8); and hence the ex- 
pnHXsiori “to bring pi-esents” ^ to own subiiiissinn 
(Ps. Ixviii. 29, Ixwi. 11 ; Is. xviii. 7). Again, 
the present token to a propliet was viewed veiy 
much in the light of a consulting “ fee,” and ‘con- 
veyed no idea of bribery (1 Sam. ix. 7, comp. xii. 3 ; 
2 K. V. 5, viii. 9): it was only when fnl.se prophets 
and corrupt judges arose that the present was pro- 
stituted, and became, instead of a minchah (as in the 
instances quoted), a skoehad, or bribe (Is. i. 23, v, 
23; Ez. xxii. 12; Mic. iii. 11). But even allow- 
ing for these cases, which are haixlly “ gifts *’ in 
our sense of the tm, them is still a large excess 
i-emaiiiing in the practice of the East: friends 
brought presents to friends on any joyful occasion 
(Esth. ix. 19, 22), those who asked for information 
or advice to those who gave it (2 K, viii. 8), the 
noedy to the weoltliy from whom any a'<sistan(» 
was exfiected (Gen. xliii. 11 ; 2 K. xv. 19, 
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XVI. 8), rulers to their favourites (Oen. xlv. 22 ; 

2 Sam. xi. 8), especially to their oilicors (Esth. ii. 
18; .loseph. Ant, vii. 2, §15), or to the people 
generally on festive occasions «( 2 Stun. vi. 19): on 
the occasion of a inamage, the bridegroom not only 
paid the parents for his biide (A, V. “dowry”), 
hut also gave the bride cei-ttiin presents (Gen. xxxiv. 
12 ; comp. Gen. xxiv. 22), while the father of the 
bride gave her a present on sending her awmjy as is 
expressed in the term shilluchtm (D'H^^) (IK. 
ix. 10) : and again, the {portions of the sons <if concu- 
bines were paid in the form of presents (Gen. xxv. G). 

The natui'e of the pi’esents was as various as 
were the occasions : food (1 Sam. ix. 7, xvi. 20, xxv. 
18), sheep, andciittle (Gen. xxxii. I.'I-IS ; Judg. xv. 

I) , gold (2 Sam. xviii. 11 ; Job xlii. 11 ; Matt. ii. 

II) , jewels (Gen. xxiv. 53), furniture, and vessels 
for eating and diinking (2 Sam. xvii. 28), deli- 
cacies, siidi as spices, honey, &c. (Gen. xxiv. 53 ; 

1 K. X. 25, xiv. 3), and robffl (1 K. x. 25 ; 2 K. 
V. 22), particularly in the case of persons inducted 
into high ofiicc (Ksth. vi. ^Dan. v. IG; comp. 
Herod, iii. 20). The mode of presentation was 
with as much parade as possible ; the presents were 
conveyed by the hands of serviints (Judg. iii. 18), 
or still better on the ba<*ks of lieasts of bunlen 
(2 K. viii. 9), even when sucli a mode of conveyance 
was unnecessary. The J'efusal of a present was re- 
gained as a high indignity, and this constituted the 
aggravated insult noticed in Matt. xxii. 11, the 
marriage robe having been oftcre<l and refused 
(Trench, Parables^. No less an insult was it, not 
to bring a present when the |Tositioii of the pirtics 
demanded it (1 Ssun. x. 27). [W. L. B.] 

OrHON(fima; re«i/, Alex. Qcim), 

1. The second river of Panwllsc (Gen. ii. 13). The 
name tloes not again occur in the Hebrew text of 1 
tlie 0. T. ; but in tlic LXX. it is used in .ler. ii. 18, 
.%s .ail equivalent for the w^oixl Shichor or Sihor, 
t. c. the Kile, and in Keel us. xxiv. 27 (A. V. 
“ (icon ”). All that can be said upon it will lie 
found under Eukn, p. 485 h. 

2. (pna, and in Cliixin. fin'i ; rt Tid/y^ Vfiwy\ 
Gifum). A place near Jerusalem, memorable as the 
scene of the anointing and proclamation of Solomon 
as king (1 K. i. 33, 38, 45). From the terms of this 
passage, it is evident it was at a lower level than 
the city — “bring him down (DJjn^h) upon 
Gihou ” ^ “ they am come up (•’I^J?') from 
thotj|||L” With this agrees a later mention (2 Chr. 
xxxiif: 14), whei-e it is called “Gihon-in-t.he- valley,” 
the word rendered valley being nnchal iVm). In 
this latter place Gihon is named to designate the 
direction of the wall built by Manasseh — “ outside 
the city of David, from the ^est of Gihoii-in-the- 
valley to the entrance of the Gsh-gate.” It is not 
slated in any of the above passages that Gihon was , 
a spring ; but tlie only I’emaining place in which ! 
it IS mentioned suggests this belief, or at least that 
it hjid given its name to some water — “ Hezekiah 
also stopped the upper source or issue (MV'lD, from 
NVJ, to rush forth ; incorrectly “ watercourse” in 
A. V.) of the waters of Gihon” (2 Chr. xxxii. 
30), If the place to which Solomon was brought 
down on the king’s mule was Gihon-in-Uie-valley 
-^and from the terms above noticed it seems pro- 
bable that it was — then the “ upjier source ” would 
be some distancx* away, and at a higher level. 
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The locality of Gihon will be inx'cstigatcfl under 
Jeuusali::m; but in the meantime tin following 
facts may l)e noticed in regard to the occun cnees 
of the woitl. 

1. Its low level ; as nliovo stated. 

2. The expression “ Gihon-in-the-valley'; ” where 
it will be observed 'that mehal (“torrent** or 
“ wady*’) is the word always employed for the val- 
ley of the Kedron, east of Jciiisalem — Ahc so-called 
Valley of Jehoshaplmt ; ge (“ ravine ’* or “ glen**) 
being as constantly employed for the Valley of 
Hinnom, south and west of the town. In this 
connexion the inenfJon of Opliel (2 Chr. xxxiii. 14) 
with Gihon should not be disrcgaixled. In ngi'ee- 
ment with this is tlic fact Hint 

3. The Targum of Jonathan, and the Syriac and 
Arabic Veraions, hax'c Sliilofia, i. e. Siloam (Anib. 
Am-Shiloha) for Gihon in 1 K. i. In Chronicles 
they agree with the Hebrew text in having Gihon. 
If, Siloam be Gihon, then 

4. From the west of Gihon to the lish-gate — 
which we know from St. Jerome to have been near 
the present “ Jafla-gate,’* — would answer to the 
coui-sc of a wall enclosing “ the city of David ’* 
(2 (Jhr. xxxiii. 14) ; and 

5. The omission of Gihon from the very detailed 

catalogue of Keh. iv. is explained. [G.] 

GILALAI' ; r«X<«A), one of the pirty 
of priests* sons who played on David’s insirmnents 
at the consecration of the wall of Jernsahnn, in the 
com{uuiy at whose hciul wtw Ezra (Nch. xii. 36). 

GIL’BOA “ bubbling fountain,*’ from 

^1 and Jl-IS ; ; Gelboe)^ a mountain range 

on the eastern side of the plain of F^sdiaclon, rising 
over the city of Jezrecl (comp. 1 Sum. xxviii. 4 
with xxix. 1). It is only mentioned in Scriptun* 
in connexion with one extent in Israelitish histoiy, 
the defeat and death of Saul and Jonathan by the 
Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi. 1 ; 2 Sam. i. 6, xxi. 12 ; 
1 Chr. X. 1, 8). The latter had enaunped at 
Shnnem, on the nortHci’n side of the x'alley of Jez- 
ixiel ; the former took up a position round the foun- 
tain of Jezrcel, on the southei n side of the valley, 
at the biuse of Gilboa. The resnlt is well known. 
Saul and Jonathan, with the fiowei* of their army, 
fell uiKWi the mountain. When the tidings were 
caiiied to l>.ivi«I, he broke out into this pathetic 
strain: “ Yc mountains of Gilboa, let there be no 
rain iiiiwi you, neither dew, nor field of offering ** 
(2 Sam. 1. 21). Of the identity of Gilboa with the 
ridge whicli stretches castwaixl, from the ruins of 
Jezrcel, no doubt can be cnfM^ained. At the 
northern base, half-a-mile fiom the ruins, is a large 
fountain Called in Scripture both the “Well of 
Harwl** (Judg. vii. 1), and “The fountain of 
Jezwl ** (I Sivm. xxix. 1), sftid it was probably 
from it the name Gilboa was derived. Eusebius 
places Gilboa at the ^ist^ice of six miles from 
ScythoiMilis, and says there is still a village upon 
the mountain allied Gelhus (0«ow. s. v. Ttfiovd). 
The village is now called ,fdb6it (Robinson, ii. 
.3'! 6), and its position answers to the description of 
Eusebius; it is situated on the top of the moun- 
tain. The range of Gilboa extends in lengtli some 
tini miles from W. to E. The sides are bleak, 
white, and barren ; they look, ill fact, as if the 
{xithetic exclamation of David Inul proved pro- 
phetic. The greatest height is not more than 
.500 or 600 feet above the plain. Their modem 
local iisune is Jebci FnhUtdh^ and the highest point 

2 Z 
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is crowned by a village and wely called Wexar 
(Porter, Handbook^ p. 353). [J. L. P.] 

GIL'EAD PaXo^?; Galaad), a moun- 

tcainous region east of the Jordan ; bounded on the 
north by Bashan, on* the east by the Arabian plateau, 
and on the south by Moab and Ammon (Gen. xxxi. 
21;l)eut.iii. 12-17). It is sometimes t ailed “Mount 
Gilead” (Gen. xixi. 25, IH), sometimes 

“ the land of Gilead ” (Num. xxxii. 1, ; 

and sometimes simply “ Gilead ” (Ps. lx. 7 ; («‘cn. 
xxxvii. 25) ; but a coinp.irison of the scveml pas- 
sages shows that they all mean the same thing. 
There is no evidence, in fact, that any particular 
mountain was meant by Mount Gilojul mom than by 
Mount Lebanon (Judg. iii. 3) — they btdh compre- 
hend the whole range, and the range of Gilead em- 
braced the whole pi-ovince. The name Gilead, as is 
usual in Palestine, describes the physical aspect of the 
country. It signifies “ a hard rocky i*egion and 
it may be regarded as standing in contrast to Ba- 
shan, the other groat traiis-Jonlanic pmvinco, which 
is, as the name implies, a “ level, fertile tnict.” 

The statomonts in Gon. xxxi. 48, are not opix'sed 
to tliis etymology. The old name of the <listrict 
was (Gilead), but by a slight change in the 
pronunciation, the mdical lettei-s being retained, 
the meaning was made beaiitifnlly applicable to the 
M.lioap of .stones ” Jacob and Laban had built up — 
** and Laban said, this heap (^ll) is a witness m 
between me and thee this day. ITiorefore was the 
name of it called Ual-eed** “ the heap of 

witness”). Those acquainted with the modem 
Arabs and their literature will see how intensely 
such a play upon the word yrould lie appreciated 
by them. It docs not ap|war that the interview 
between Jacob and his father-in-law took place on 
any particular mountain peak. Jacob, having 
posscil the Euphrates, “ set his face towaixl Mount 
tiilead he struck across the desert by the .givat 
fountain at Palmyra; lliffli traversed the e.asteni 
part of the plain* of Duniascus, and the plateau of 
llashaii, and entered Gilead from the north-east. 
“ In the Mount Gilead Laban oveilxaik him ” — np- 
yiarently scxui after he entered the district; for 
when they sopamted again, Jacob went on his way 
andairivisi at Mahanaim, which must have been 
considerably north of the river Jabbok (Gen. xxxii. 
1 , 2 , 22 ). 

The extent of Gilead we can ascertaiif^ith to- 
Icmble exactness from incidental notices in the 
Holy Sciiptures. 1’he Jordan was its western 
liorder (1 Sam. xiii. 7 ; 2 K. x. 33). A compa- 
lison of a number of pass.ages shows that the river 
Hieromax, the motlem Shermt et’MaiuVv&r, sepa- 
rated it from Bashan on the north. ** Half Gilead ” 
is said to have Inien possessed by Sihon king of the 
Amorit^, and the other haU' by Og king of Bashan ; 
.and the river Jabbok was Hic ilivisinii lietween the 
two kingdoms (Dent. iii. 12 ; .tosh. xii. 1-5). The 
half of Gilead possessed by Og must, therefore, have 
hiHLTi north of the Jabbok. It is also stated that 
the territory of the tribe of Gad extended along the 
Jordan valley to the Sea of Galilee (Josh. xiii. 27) ; 
and yet “a/1 Bashaii” was given to Manossch 
(ver. 30). IV'e, thcicfoiv, conclude that the deep 
glen of the Hieiomax, which runs eastward, on the 
parallel of the south end of tlio Sea of Galilee, was 
the dividing line between Bashan and Gilead. North 
of that glen stretches out a Hat, fertile plateau. 
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such ns the name Bastuin (It^S, like the Arabic 

XjSj, signifies “ soft and level soil ”) would sug- 
gest; while on the south we have the rough and 
rugged yet picturesque hill countiy, for which Gilead 
is the fit name. (Sec Porter \\\. Journal of Sac. lAt. 
voL vi. pp. 284 sq.) On the east the moiiiitaiu 
iunge melts away gradually into the high plateau 
of Arabia. The boundary of Gilead is here not so 
clearly defined, but it may be rogaixlcd ns miming 
along the foot of the range. The soiithem boun- 
dary is less certain. The tribe of Heuben occupied 
the countiy ns fur south as the river Amon, which 
was the boixler of Moab (Deut. ii. 3fi, iii. 12). It 
seems, however, that the southern sixiiion of their 
territory was not included in Gilead. In Josh. xiii. 
9-11 it is intimated that the “plain of Medeba” 
(“ the Mishor ” it is called), north of the Arnoii, is 
not in Gilead ; and when speaking of the cities of 
refuge, Moses describes Bezer, which was given out 
of the tribe of Keiibcn,as being “ in the wilderness, 
in the plain country^.e, “ in the country of the 
Mishorj* l^^)f wliile Kamoth is said to 

be in Gilead (I)cut. iv. 43). This southcni plateau 
was also Ctilled*** the land of .lazer” (Num. xxxii, 
1 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 5 ; compare also .Tosh. xiii. 10-2.')). 
The valley of Heshbon may theiefore, in all proba- 
bility, be the southern bonndaiy of Gilead. Gilead 
thus cxtciidcil fram the parallel of the soiitli end <if 
the Sta of Galilee to that of the north end of the Dead 
Sea — ^about 00 miles; and its average brcailth 
scarcely excmled 20. 

While such were the proper limits of Gilead, 
the name is used in a wider sense in two or thiee 
parts of Scripture. Moses, for example, is snitl to 
haxt seen, from the top of Pjsguli, “ all the Kind ol 
Gilead unto Dun” (Deut. xxxiv. 1); and In .Indo*. 
XX. 1, and Josh. .xxii. 9, the name seems to com- 
prehend the whole territory of the Israel itis beiond 
the Jordan. A little attention shows that, tliis i.<; 
only a x^agne way of siieakiiig, in common u.se 
everywhere. /We, for insLance, often say “ Kiig- 
land ” when we mean “ England and Wahw.” 'flip 
section of Gilead lying between the .Jabbok and Ihe 
Hiennnax is now called Jcbcl Ajliln ; while tlnit to 
the south of the Jabbok constitutes the modei-n 
provine.e of Belka, One of the must conspicuous 
pesiks ill the mountain range still retains the ancient 
name, being called Jehel JiCad, “ Mount Gilead.” 
It is about 7 miles south of the Jabbok, and com- 
mands a magnificent xiew ox'cr the whole .Ton Ian 
valley, imd the roountnins of Judah and E}J|aini. 
It is probably the site of ftamath-Mi/peh o^osh. 
xiii. 26 ; and the “ Mizpch of (iilead,” fixim which 
Jephthah “ passed over unto the children of Am- 
mon** (Judg. xi. 29). The spot is admirably 
adapted for a gathe^png place in time of invasion, 
or aggressive war. The neighbouring village ot 
es-Snlt occupies tlie^ite of the old “ city of refuge** 
in (lad, Kamoth-Gilwd. [UAMOTii-GiLEAn.] 

\Ve have already alluded to a sjKscial descriptive 
•tenn, which may almost be regarded as a proper 
name, u.se.i to denote the great plateau which bor- 
ders Gilead on the south and east. The refiige-ciiv 
Bezer is said to be “ in the country of the Mishor* 
(Deut. iv. 43); and Jeremiah (xlviii. 21) says, 
“judgment is come u^n the country of tJie Mi- 
8Mr'* (see also .Tosh. xiii. 9, 16, 17, 21, xx. 8). 
Mishor and "IB^p) ' signifies a “ level 

plain ” or “ table-land ;’* and no word couhl be 
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more applicable. Thia is one among many ex- 
amples of the mimitc accuracy of Bible topography. 

The mountains of Gilearl have a real elevation of 
from two to three thousand feet ; but their apparent 
• elevation on the western side is much g) eater, owing 
to the depression of the Jordan valley, which aver- 
ages al)out lOOO feet. Their outline is shigularly 
uniform, resembling a massive wall running along 
the horizon. From the distant east they seem very 
low, for on that side they meet the plateau of Ara- 
bia, 2000 ft. or more in height. Though the range 
appears bleak from the distmice, yet on ascending it 
we find the smiery rich, picturesque, and in places 
even grand. The summit is bmad, almast like 
table-land “tossed into wild confusion of undulating 
downs” (Stanley, S,^P, 320). It is every whem 
covered with luxuriant herbage. In the extreme 
north and south there are no trees ; but as We ad- 
vance toward the centre tliey s(K)ii begin to nppoiir, 
at tiret singly, then in groups, and at length, bn ciudi 
side of the Jabbok, in due forests chiefly of prickly 
oalc and terebinth. The rich pasture land of Gilead 



and along the heights of Cannel, there is nothing to 
be coiniKired with it as “ a pl.ace for cattle ” (Num. 
xxxii. 1). Gilead anciently abounded in spices and 
aromatic gums which were exported to Fgypt (Gen. 
xxxvii. 23 ; Jcr. viii. 22| xlvi. 11). 

The first notice we have of Gilcsui is in connexion 
with the history of Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 21 sq.); but 
It is possibly this s;ime region which is refened to 
under tlie name Ham, and was inhabitcfl by the 
gi.ant Zuzims. The kings of the East who came 
to punish the rebellious “ cities of the plain,” first 
at tacked the ilephaims iii Ashtefoth Kartiaim— «. e, 
ill the comitry now called Haurdn ; then they ad- 
\anced southwanls against the “ Zuzims in Ham 
and ne\t against the Emims in Shaveh-Kiriathim, 
which was subsequently possessed by the Moabite 
(Gen. xiv. .5; Deut. ii. 9-19). [See Emims ; Rk- 
Pii \iMS.] We hear nothing more of Gilead till the 
iiivahion of the country by the Ismelites. One-half 
of it was then in the bands of Sihon king of the 
Ainoi ites, who had a .4iort time previously driven 
out the Memhites. Og, king of Basliari, had the 
other section north of the .Jabbok. The Israelites 
ch’foated the former at Jahnz, and the latter at 
Ediei, and took possession of Gilead and Baslmn 
(Nnm. xxi. 23 sq.). The rich pasture laud of 
Gilead,' with its shady forests, and copious streams, 
attracted the attention of Reuben and Gad, who 
“ had a very great multitude of cattle,” and w.ts 
allotted to them. The future history and habits 
of the ti-ilics that occupied Gilead were greatly 
affected by the chai'acter of the country. Rich in 
flocks and heixls, and now the lords of a fitting 
region, they retained, almost unchanged, the noroad 
pastoral habits of their patriarchal ancestora. Like 
all Bedawtn they lived in a constant state of war- 
fare, just as Jacob had pi'edicted of Gad — “ a troop 
shall plunder him ; hut he shall plunder at the 
last ’* (Gen. xlix. 19). The sons of Ishmael wert 
subdued and plundei-ed in the time of Saul (1 Chr. 
V. 9 sq.) ; and the children of Ammon in the days of 
Jephthah and David (Judg. xi. 32 sq. ; 2 Sam. x. 
12 sq.). Their wanderii^g tent life, and their 
almost inaccessible country, made them in ancient 
times what the Bedawy tribes are now — the pro- 
tectors of the refugee and the outlaw. In Gilead 
tne sons of .Saul found a home while they vainly 
attempted to re-establish the ' mithoi ity of their 
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house (2 Sam. ii. 8 sq.). Here, too, David found 
a sanctuary during the unnatural rebellion of a lie- 
loved son ; and the surrounding trijbes, with a cha- 
racteristic hospitality, carried presents of the be^t 
they possessed to the fallen monarch (2 Sam. xrii. 
22 sq.). Elijah the Tishbite was a Gileadite (1 K. 
xvii. 1); and in his simple garb, wild aspect, 
abrupt address, wonderfully active habits, and 
movements so rapid &s to evade the search of his 
watchful and bitter foes, we see all the cliaractcr- 
istics of. the genuine Bedawy, ennobled by a high 
pi-ophetic mission. [Gad.] 

Gilead was a fiontier land, exposed to the first 
athicks of the Syrian and Assyrian invaders, and 
tu the unceasing raids of the deseit tribes— >“ Be- 
cause Mnchir the first-born of Manaasoh was a man 
of war, thcM-efore he iiad Bashan and Gilead ” (Josh, 
xvii. 1). Under the wild and waywaix^Jephthah, 
Mizpeh of Gilead became the gathering place of tlie 
iraiis-Jordanic trib<*s (Judg. xi. 29) ; and in subse- 
quent times the ncighlM)iiring stronghold of iin- 
moth-Gilcad appears to have been considered the 
key of Palestine on the east (1 K. xxii. 3, 4, fi ; 
2 K. viii. 28, ix. 1). 

The name Gahuui (roXadS) occurs several times 
in the history of the Maccabees (1 Macc. v. 9 sq.) ; 
and nlso*iii Josephus, but genenUly with the Greek 
termination — F oAouiSit^ or VaKaJ^‘i\vi\ {Ant, xiii. 
14, §2 ; B, J. i. 4, §3). Under the lioinan domi- 
nion the country became more settled and civilizM ; 
and the great cities of Gadara, Pella, and Gorasa, 
with IMiiiadelphia on its south-eastom border, 
s})eedily rose to opulence and splendour. In one of 
these (PeUn) the Chiistians of Jerusalem found a 
sanctuary whin the annies of Titus gathered round 
the devoted city (Euseb. H. E, iii. 5). Under 
Mohammedan iule*liie country has again lapsed 
into somi-lKirbarism. Some scattered villages amid 
the fastnesses of Jd)el Ajlun, and a few fierce wan- 
dering tril)(*s, constitute tlie whole population of 
Gilead. They are nominally subject to the Porte, 
but their allegiance sits lightly upon them. 

For the scenery, products, antiquities, and his- 
tory of Gilead, the following works may lie con- 
sulted. Burckhardt’s Jrav, in Bucking. 

Arab Tribes ; Irby and Mangles, Travels ; Porters 
Handbook ; and Five Years m t)anmcus ; Stanley’s 
Sin, and Pal. ; Ritter's Pal, and Syr, 

2 . Possibly the name of a mountain west of the 

Jordan, near Jezreel (Judg. vii. 3). Wc are inclined, 
howevef, to agree with the suggestion of Clericus 
and others, that the true re.ading in this place 
should be Gilboa, instead of Gideon 

was encamiKHl at the “ spring of Hai-od,” which is 
at the base of Mount Gilboa. A copyist would 
easily make the mistake, and ignorance of geography 
would prevent it from being afterwards detected. 
For other explanations, see Ewald, Gcsch, ii. 500 ; 
Schwarz, 164 note ; Gesent Thes, 804 note, 

3 . The name of a son of Machir, grandson of 
Manasseh (Num. xxvi. 29, 30). 

4 . The father of Jephthah (Judg. xi. 1 , 2). It 

is difficult to understand (comp. vcr. 7, 3) whether 
this Gilead was an individual, or a peraonification 
of the community, [J. L. P.] 

GIL'GAL (always witii the article, 
but once ; r(l\ 7 aXa (plural) ; Galgnld), By this 
name were calleil at least two places in ancient 
Palestine. 

1. The site of the firet camp of the Israelites on 
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the west of Ihu Joixliiii, tho place at which thoy 
{KisHtid the fust night atler crossing the river, and 
where the twelve stones were set up which had 
been fciken from tlie bed of the stream (Josh. iv. 19, 
20, comp. 3); wheie also they kept their first 
passover in the land of Canaan (v. 10). It wsw in 
the “end of the east of Jericho” HITD nVj53; 
A. V. “ in the cast border of Jericho”), apparently 
on a hillock or rising ground (v. 3, comp. 9) in the 
Arboth-Jericho (A. V. “ the plains”), that is, the 
hot depresstvl district of the Ghor which lay between 
the town and the Jonlan (v. 10). Hero the Isiaelites 
who had been born on the inaieli through the wil-‘ 
derness were circumcisivl ; an occun*ence from which 
the sacred historian derives the name : ** * This day 
1 have lolled away {gnlliothi) the reproach of Kgypt 
from oil' you.' Therefore the name of the place is 
called Gilinr to this day.” By Josephus {Ant, 
V. 1, §11) it is said to signify “froctloin” {4\€V~ 
04piov), The camp tlius estiiblished at Gilgul 1 * 0 . 
rnaiiieil there during the early pii*t of the con- 
quest (ix. (), X. 0, 7, 9, 15, 4.*3) ; and we may 
probably infer from one narrative that Joshua rctirt*d 
thither at the conclusion of his labours (xiv. G, 
comp. ir>}. 

(2.) Wc again encounter Gilgal in the time of Siiul, 
when it seems to have exchanged its •military 
associ.ations for those of sanctity. Tine, Saul, when 
driven fiom the highlands by the Philistines, collected 
his feeble force ift the site of the old camp (1 Sam. 
xiii. 4, 7); but this is the only occunvnee at all 
ronnecting it with w.ar. It Was now one of the ” hely 
cities” (oi Tiyiaafiivoi ) — if we accept the addition 
of tho h.\X. — to which Samuel regularly resorted, 
whore he administered justice (1 J^in. vii. 16), 
and where Immt-oll'erings and pcace-oirerings were 
accustomed to be oH'orwl “ bcfhre .rchovah” (x. 8, 
xi. 15, xiii. 8, 9-12, xv. 21) ; .and on one occasion 
a sacritioc of a more terrible (lescription than either 
(xv. 33 ). The air of the narrative all through Iwids 
to the conclusion that at the time of these w;cur- 
rencGs it was the chief sjtnctuaiy of the central por- 
tion of the nation (see x. 8, xi. 14, xv. 12, 21). 
But there is no sign of its being a town ; no men- 
tion of building, or of its being allotted to the piiosts 
or Levit's, as was the case with other sacred towns. 
Bethel, Shechein, &c^ 

(3.) We again have a glimpse of it, some sixty 
yeai-s later, m the hishiry of David’s return to Jeru- 
salem (2 Sam. xix.). The men of .Tndah came down 
to Gilgal to meet the king to conduct him over 
Jordan, as if it was close to the river (xix. 15), 
and David arrived there immediately on cixissing 
the strixam after his jKii-ling with Bnrxillui the 
Gileadite. 

How the remarkable sanctity of Gilgal became 
appropriated to a fiilsc worship we are not told, 
hut certainly, as far as the obscure allusions of 
Ho.sca and Amos can be understood f provided that 
they refer to this flilgal), it was so appropriated by 
the kingdom of Israel in tho middle period of its 
e\i.>,tence (Hos. iv. 15, ix. 15, xii. 11; Amo.s iv. 
4, v. 5). 

Beyond the general statements above quoted, 
the sjicred text contains no indications of the jKwi- 
tiofi of Gilgal. Neither in the Apocrypha nor tho 

■ This derivation of tho name cannot ai)ply in the 
case of the other Gilgals mentioned below. May it 
nfot he the adaptation to Hebrew of a name previously 
rxi.sting in the former language of the country ? 

•* Such is the real force the Hebrew text fxix. 40). 


N. T. is It mentioned. I.atcr authorities are more 
precise, hut uufurtuiiatcly discordant among them- 
selves. By Josephus (An#, v. 1, §4) the enwimp- 
motit is given as Hily stadia, rather under six miles, 
from the river, and ten fi'om Jericho. In the time, 
of Jerome the site of the camp, and the twelve 
memorial stones w'cre still dibiinguishahle, if wc 
are to take literally the expression of the IJpit. 
Paidac (§12). The distance from .Icriclm was 
then turo miles. The spot was loft uncultivated, 
but regai-ded with great veneration by the residents ; 
loom desertus , , , ub illius retjionis rnortaiibics 
niiro cultn habitus {Drum. Galgal.i). When Anailf 
wsLs there at the end of the seventh century the 
place was shown at five miles from Jericho. A 
hu‘gc church covered the site, in whicli tlie twelve 
stones were ranged. The church and stones were 
seen by Willibald, thirty years later, hut he gives 
tho distiiice as five miles from the Jordan, which 
again he states correctly as seven from Jericho. 
The stones arc mentioned also by Thictmar,® a.d. 
1217, and lastly by Ludolf dc Suchem a centuiy 
later. No modem traveller lias succeeded in elicit- 
ing the name, or in discovering a piobahlc site. 
In Van do Velde’s m.ap (1858) a spid named 
Moharfei't a little S.K. of er-Rihn, is maiked as 
possible ; but no explanation Is aiforded either in 
ids SyrtLtf or his Memoir. 

But, 2. this was certainly a distinct place from 
the Gilgal which is connected with tho ia.st scene in 
the life of Klijali, and with one of Elisha's miisu’les. 
The chief reason for believing this is the impos- 
sibility of making it fit into the notice of Eli- 
jah's translation. He and Klislia arc said to “go 
do>vn” OlIT) from Gilgal to Bethel (2 K. ii. 2), in 
opposition to the repeated expressions of the narra- 
tives in Joshua and I Samuel, in which the way 
from Gilgal to the nclghbout hood of Bethel is always 
siH)ken of as an ascent, the fact being that the former 
is nearly 1 200 feet below the latter. Thus there 
must have been a second Gilgal at a higher level 
than Bethel, and it was prolwihly that at w1dt:h 
Elisha workinl the miracle of healing on the poi- 
sonous pottage (2 K. iv. 38). Perhaps the expiession 
of 2 K. ii. 1, coupled with the “ came again” of 
iv. 38, m.ay indicate that Elisha resided thei*e. 
The mention of Baal-shalisha (iv. 42) gives a due 
to its situation, when taken with tlic notice of 
Eusebius {0mm. Betbsarisa) that that place was 
fifteen miles from Diospolis (Lydda) towaids the 
north. In that very position stand now the ruins 
Waring the name of Jifjilieh, i. e. Gilgal. (See 
Van dc Veldti's map, and Rob* iii. 139.) 

3. The “ KINO OP THK NATIONS OP GiLOAL,” 
or rather perhaps the “ king of Goim-at-Gilgal ” 
is mentioned in the c.atalogue of 

the chiefs overthrown by Joshua (.losh. xii. 23). 
The name occurs next to Dor (22) in an enumera- 
tion apparently proceeding southwaixls, and there- 
fore the position of the Jiljilieh just named is not 
wholly in.appropriate, though it must he con- 
fessed its distance from Dor — ^morc than twenty- 
live miles — is considerable : still ii is nearer than 
any other place of the name yet known. Eusebius 
and Jerome {Otnom. Gelgel) speak of a “ Galgnlis” 

« According to this Filfrrim, it was to those Ihiit 
John the Baptist pointed when he said that God was 
“able of tluise sUnes to raise up children unto 
Ahrahiini” (Thictinur, Ptrrgr. :n}. 
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six miles N. of Antijiatris. This is slightly more 
suituble, but has not been identified. VVhat tln»se 
{joi/n were has been discusswi under Heathen. 
liy tfiat word (Judg. iv. 2) or “nations” ((Jen. 
MV. 1) the niinic is usually rendered in the A. V. 
as in the well-known pbi'ase, “ (JIalilec of the 
iiatHins” (Is. ix. 1 ; comp. Matt. iv. 15). Pos- 
sibly they wcie a tribe of the euily inhabitants of 
the country, who, like the Gerizitos, the Aviin, 
the Zemantes, and othei's, have left only this feint 
casual trace of their existence there. 

A phu:e of the same name has also been discovered 
naiR*r the centie of the coiintiy, to the left of the 
niaiii north road, four miles fi-om Shiloh {Sailuii)^ 
and I'ather mote than the same distance from Bethel 
{lieitiJi). This suits (he i-equircments of the stoiy 
of Elijaii and Elisha even better than the former, 
being more in the neighbourhood of the establisluMl 
holy places of the country, aud, as more centnd, 
.uid theiefore less liable to attack from the wan- 
derers in the maritime plain, moie suitetl for the 
I'cs^deuce of the suns of the prophets. In jiohition 
it appesu^ to be not les^ Uian 5tH) or 000 feet above 
Bethel (Van de Velde, Mctmif, 179). It may 
be the Beth-(Jilgal of Neh. xii. 29 ; while the 
Jiljiiieh north of Lydd may Ik* that of Josh. xii. 2.‘1. 
Another Gilgid, under the slightly dillereiit form of 
Kilkilichf lies about two miles E. of Kefr Saba, 

4. A (JiJgal is spoken of in .losh. xv. 7, in di*- 
.sciibing the north border of Judah, la the parallel 
list {.losh. xviii. 17) it is given as GEMLom, and* 
under that xvord an attempt is made to show that 
Gilgal, i.c, the Gilgal near Jericho, is probably 
eovrect. [G.] 

OI'LOH (ri^l ; rfiX<&fA, Alex. VtiXAp; inS.'im. 
FoiAd), a town in the mountainous iiait of Judah, 
iiaini*ii in the tirst group, with Debir and Kslitemoh 
(.Josh. XV. 51). Its only inteiert. to us lies iii the] 
fact of its having been tlie native place of the fomous 
Ahithopliel (2 ,Sam. xv. 12), where he was residing 
when Absalom scut for him t4i Hebron, aud whither 
ho rotumed to ilestroy himself after his counsel had 
been sot aside for that of Hushni (xvii. 23). The 
site IwB not yet been met with. 

GI'LONITE, THE ('iS'JH mid ; 0«- 
Ktopi, TeKuplros, Alex. FiAoivaiOTi t. c, the native 
ofGiloh (as Shilonitc, f4|^ IShiloh) : applied only 
to Ahithopliel the famous counsellor (2 Sam. xv. 12 ; 
xxiii. 34). 

OIM'ZO (^tOl i ^ Tan(<i, Alex. Fajuai^at)) 
a town which with its dejieudent villages (Hcbr. 
“daughters”) was taken poshossion of by the Phi- 
listines ill the reign of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 18). 
'fhe name — which occurs nowhere but hei« — is 
mentioned with Timnath, Socho, and other towns 
in the nortli-west part of Judah, or in Dan. It 
still remains attached to a large village between 
two ami three miles S.W. of Lydda, south of the 
road between Jerusalem and .Tafia, just where the 
lulls of the highland finally break down into the 
maritime plain. Jimiu is a toleiubly large village, 
on an eminence, xvell suiTouiided W'ith tr«'es, aud 
st.'uuling just beyond the point where the two main 
roads from Jerusalem (that by the Betlihorous, and 
that by Wady SiUeiman), which partwl at GilH*on, 
again join and run on as ohc to Jajfa. II. is remark- 
ahlc Ibr notliiug but some extensive coi u magazines 
undei-groimd, unless it he aNo for the silence niain- 
feiu(»d regarding it by all liaxclleis up to I>r. Ilo- 
biiwon (ii. 249). [G.T 
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(I IN, a trap for birds or beasts : it coiisiste<l ot 
a net (nd)» and a stick to act cus aspiinge (t^j!)^D) ; 
the latter xvord is translated “gin” in the A. V. 
Am. iii. 5, and the former in Is. viii. 14, the term 
“ snare’' being in each c<xse used for the other ])art 
of the trap. In Job xl. 24 (marginal imnslation) 
the sc*coiul of these terms is applied to the ring run 
through the nohtrils of an animal. [W. L. B,] 

GI'NATH (ri3'5 ; FapdO ; Gbicth)^ father of 
Tiuni, wlio after the death of Ziinri disputed the 
throne of Isi.ael with Omri (1 K. xvi. 21, 22). 

GTN'NETHO ('17133, *. e, Ginnethoi ; Alex. 
TtppjjOovi ; (ienthon), one of tlie “ chief ’* ('^K‘1 
= heads) of the priests ami l.cvitcs xvho rcturncil 
to Judaea with Zenibbaliel (Nch. xii. 4). He is 
doubtlesA the same ]»l*isoii as 

OIN'NETIION(pn33 ; Yappa9<Lp, Tava9fLd: 

(ijmfhnn), n ]*ru‘.st xvho soaleil tlie covenant, with 
Nmcmiah (Nch. x. 6). He w.is lu\ul of a iainily, 
aiiil one of his descendants is lueiitioiu’ l in the list 
of priests and T.cxites at a latei |)eriod ^^xii. 10), He 
Is piobably the same person as the pieceding. 

GIRDIjE, an essential article of diess in the 
East, and worn both by men and women. The 
corresponding Hebrew xvords are : 1 . “11311 or 
niiin, which is the general term ibr a girdle of 
any kind, xvhether worn by soldiers, as 1 Sam, 
xviii. 4, 2 bam. xx. 8, IK. ii. .5, 2 K. iii. 21 ; or 
by women, Is. iii. 24. 2. e.spwi.'illy u.scd ol’ 

the girdles worn by men; xvhetlier by prophetr, 
2 K. i. 8, .Tor. xiii. 1; soldioi.s. Is. v. 27, Ez. 
Xxiii. 15; or kings jn tlieir militmy cajiacity. Job 
xii. 18. 3. ntD or ll'ft), used of the giixlle worn 

by men alone, ,j<ib xii, 21, Ps. cix. 10| Is. xxiii. 
10. 4. DISK, the giixlle woni by the priests and 
state ofticcre. In addition to these, ^'rns, Is. iii. 
24, is a costly girdle worn by women. The 1'ul- 
gatc renders it fascia pcctoralis. It would thus 
seeni to coiTespond xvith the Latin stnydiinm, a 
belt xvorii by xvomen about the breast. In the 
LXX. however, it is tiaashitcd x**’’^*' fiecroirdp- 
^vpoSj “ a tunic shot with ]au pie,” and Gesenius has 
**buiUesFcycrI:lenr* (comp.Schio(Hler,</c FtsL Afnl.’ 
137, 8 ; 404). The D'l-IB'p mentioned in Is. iii. 
20, .Ter. ii. 32, xvere probably gii-dlcs, although 
both Kimchi and Jarehi consider them as fillets for 
the hair. In the latter piussage the Vulgate has 
i^in fascia pcctoratisf and the LXX. aTri9oS€a’fils, 
an appTOjiriate bridal ornament. 

The common girdle was made of leatliei* (2 K. 
i. 8 ; Matt. iii. 4), like that worn by the Bedouins 
of the present day, whom Curzon describes as 
“ armed with a long crooked knife, and a pistol or 
two stuck in a red leathern ginlle” IMvnust, of 
the Levant, p. 7). In the time of (’hai-din the 
nobles of Mingi-elia xvoie girdles of leather, four 
fingers bioad, aad embossed with silver. A finer 
giixile was made of linen (Jer. xiii. 1 ; Ez. xvi. 
10), cnihroideral xvith silk, ami somelimes with 
gold and .silver thread (Dan, x. 5 ; Kev. i. 1.3, xv, 
l>), and trwiueutly studded with gold and pvcrioiis 
stones or pearls (Lc Bniyn, Pot/, iv. 170 ; comp. 
Vivg, Acn. ix. 3.59). Moricr (Seemd Jouniry, p. 
1.50), de.scril)iiig the dress of the Armenian xvomen, 
says, “they xyctir a silx'ev girdle xvhich vests on 
the hills, and is generally ciiriou.sly xvroiiglit.” 
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The inanutacture of those gii'dles ibiinoJ pai't ut‘ 
the employment of women (Prov. xxxi. 24). 

The giidle was fastened by a clasp of gold or 
silver, or tied in a knot so that the ends hung 
down in front, ns in the figures on the ruins of 
Pei scpolis. It was worn by men about the loins, 
hciico the expiessions Is. xi. 5; 

Is. V. 27. The ginllc of women was 
generaily looser than that of the men, and was 
Avom al^ut the hijw, except when they weie ao* 
tively engaged (Prov. xxxi. 17). Curzon (p. 58), 
describing the dre&s of the Egyptian women, says, 
** not rciind the w:iii>t, but round the hips a large 
and heavy Cashmci'e shawl is worn over the yelek, 
and the whole gracefulness of an Egyptian dress 
consists in the way in which this is put on.” 
The military girdle was w'orn about the waii>t; 
the sword or dagger was suspended from it (Jia^. 
iii. Id; 2 Sam. xx. 8; Ps. xlv. 3). In the 
Nineveh sculptures the soidicro are represented 
with broad girdles, to which the swoul is attacl^, 
and through which two or even three daggem in a 
sheath aie pasiieil. (j. Curtins (iii. 3) says of 
Darius, “ zona aun^a muliebriter ciuctus acinacem 
snspendejut, cui ex gemma crat vagina.” Hence 
giiiding up the loins denotes preparation for battle 
or for active exeilion. In times of mourning, 
gii*dles of sackcloth were worn as marks of humilia- 
tion and sorrow (Is. iii. 24, xxii. 12). 

In consequence of the costly materials of whieli 
girdles were made, they weic frequently given as 
presents (1 8aiii, xviii. 4; 2 8am. xviii. 11), as i.s 
still the custom in Persia (cf. l^oriur, p. 83). 
Villages were given to the queens of Pensia to 
supply them with girdles (Xen. AnitO, i. 4, §0 ; 
Plat. /Uc. i. p. 123). , ' 

They were used as pockets, as among the Arabs 
still (Niebuhr, iJescr, p. 50), and as pui*ses, one 
end of the giidlc being folded back for the purpo.se 
(Matt. X. 9; Mark vi. 8). Hence, “ zunam per- 
dere,” ** to lose one’s purse ” (Ilor. Upist. ii. 2, 40 ; 
comp. .luv. xiv. 297). lukhonis were also coiricd 
in the girdle (£z. ix. 2). 

The 1333N, or girdle worn by the priests about 
the cluse-litting tunic (Ex. xxviii. 39, xxxix. 20), 
is do^cril)ed by .Josephus {Ant, iii. 7, §2} as made 
of linen so fine of texture as to look like the slough 
of a snake, and embroidered with flowei's of scarlet , 
purple, ^blue, and fine linen. It Wiis about four 
fingers* broad, and was wrapped several times 
round the priest’s body, the ends hanging down to 
tlie feet. When engaged in sacrifice, the priest 
threw the ends over his left shoulder. According 
to Maimonides {de Kts. Sanat. c. 8), the girdle 
worn both by the high-priest and the common 
priests was of white linen embroidei'ed with wool ; 
but that worn by the high-priost on tiie day of 
Atonement was entirely of white linen. The length 
of it was thirty-two cubits, and the breadth about 
throe fingers. It was worn just 1 k*1ow the arm- 
pits to avoid pei'spiration (comp. Ez. xliv. 18). 
.lerome {Ep, ad Fabhlam, de Vest. Sac.) follows 
Josephus. With regard to the manner in which 
the girdle was embroidered, the ** needlework ** 
(D{?h Ex. xxviii. 39) is distinguished in the 

Mishna from the ** cumiing-work ” (3j^n 
Ex. xxvi. 31) as being worked by the needle with 
figures on one side only, whereas the latter was 
woven work with figures on both sides (Cod. 
loma. c. 8). So also Maim nidcs {de Vas, Sanct, 
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viii. 15). But Jm'chi on Ex. xxvi. 31, 30 expluins 
tile difference as consisting in this, that in the 
former case the figures on the two sides arc the 
some, whereas in the latter they are diifei'ent. 
[Embroidkrkr.] 

In all passages, except Is. xxii. 21, is 

used of the gitvlle of the priests only, but in that 
instance it appears to have been worn by 8hebna, 
the treasurer, as part of the insignia of his oHice ; 
unless it be suppoi^ that ha was of priestly rank, 
and wore it in Ms prie&tly capacity. He is called 
“ high-priest ** in the Chronicon Paschakt p. 1 15 fi, 
'and iu the Jewish tradition quoted by Jarchi in loc. 

The “ curious girdle ** (3K^H, Ex. xxviii. 8) was 
made of the same material:^ and colours as the 
ephod, that is of “ gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, 
and fine twined linen.” Josephus describes it as 
sewn to the breastplate. After passing once round 
it was tied in front upon the seam, the ends hang- 
ing down {Ant, iii. 7, §5), According to Maimoii- 
ides it was of woven worL 

“ Girdle *’ is used figuratively in Ps. cix. 6 ; 
Is. xi. 5; cf. 1 Sam. ii. 4; Ps. xxx. 11, Ixv. 12 ; 
Eph. vi. 14. [W. A. W.J 

GIR'GASHITES, THE ('^nan, i. e„ ar- 

cording to tlie Hebiew usage, singular — “tlie Gir- 
^hite ; ” in which fomi, however, it occurs in flic 
A. V. but twice, 1 Ghr. i. 14, and Gen. x. 18, in 
the latter THK Giiuiasite ; elsewhero unifomily 
as above : d Pep^sirator, and so also Jo- 
sephus ; Gei'gesactts)t one of the nations who were 
in possession of Canaan betbre the entianoe thither 
of the children of Israel. The name occurs in the 
following passages: — Gen. x. IG, xv. 21 ; Deut. vii. 
1 (and XX. 17 in Samarit. and LXX.) ; Josh. iii. 10, 
xxiv. 11 ; 1 Chr. i. 14; Neh. ix. 8. In the first of 
these “ the Girgasite *' is given as the fifth son of 
Cmiaan ; in the other places the tribe is ‘Merely 
mentioned, and that but occasionally, in the for- 
mula expre&sing the doomesi country ; and it may 
truly be said in the wonts of Josephus {Ant, i. G, 
§2) that wc possess the name and notliing more ; 
not even the more definite notices of position, or the 
slight glimpses of character, general or individual, 
with which we are favoured in tlie case of tlie 
Amorites, Jebusites, and some othiTs of these ancient 
nations. The expression ^ Josh. xxiv. 11 would 
seem to indicate thl^^ the Strict of the Girgashites 
was oa the west of Jonlan ; nor is this invalidated 
by the mention of “Gergesenes” in Matt, viii. 28 
{Vi^itnivwv iu Kec. Text, and in a few MSS. men- 
tioned by Epiphaiiius and Origen repyetrafoii/), as 
on^the east side of the sea of Galilee, since tliat 
name is now generally recognized ns Ttpcunivav — 
“ Gentsenes ” — and therefore os having no connexion 
with the Girgashites. [G.] 

GIR'GASITE, THE (Gen. x. IG). Sec the 
foregoing. 

GIB'PA (KB^I ; Alex. Pccr^cl; GaspAa), one 
of the overseers of the Nethinim, in ‘‘the Ophcl,” 
after the return from captivity (Neh. xi. 21). By 
the LXX. the name appears to have been taken as a 
place. 

GIT'TAH-HETHER, Josh. xix. 13. [Gath- 
Hepiier.] 

GIT'TAIM (DJj^l* »• ^wo wine-presses ; 
PfOaJju, Alex. Qetfiam), a place inci- 

dentally ineirtioned in 2 Sam. iv. 3, where the 
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meaning nvpeiivs to be that the inhabitants of 
Uecruth, which was alluttcd to Dcnjamin, had been 
comiiellcd to fiy train that place, and liad taken rafugo 
at (Jittaini. Bceroth was one of tlie towns of tlie 
(lil)eonites (Jobli. ix. 17) ; and Oie cause of tlie 
flight of its people may have been (tliough this is 
but conjecture) Saul’s peisecutiou of the (jibconit(% 
alluded to in 2 Sain. xxi. 2. (iittaim is again nieii- 
tioiied in the list of ]»laces inhabited by the Beii- 
janiites after their letunifrom the captivity, with 
ihiniuh, Nelmlliit, and other known towns 

of Benjamin to the N.W. of Jerusalcni. The two 
may be the same ; though, if the persecution of the 
Berothites pm^eeded from Bcnjiuuiu, as wc must 
infer it did, they would hardly choose as a refuge a 
place within the limits of that tribe. Oittaim is 
the dual form of the word (Jatli, which suggests 
the PluliAtiiie plain as its lomlity. But there is no 
evidence for or .against this. 

(iittaim occurs in the LXX. vcisioti of 1 >Satn. 
MV. dd — “ out of (ieithaim roll me a great stouc.** 
But this is not supported by aity other of the 
ancient voi*sionsj which unanimously adheie to the 
llebr. text, and probiibly ]noceedb fram a mistake 
or corruption of the Hcbiew word ; A. V. 

“ ye have transgressed.” It further occui's in the 
l.XX. in (icn. xxxvi. il5, and 1 Chr. i. 46, as the 
representative of AviTil, a change not so intel- 
ligible :us the other, and equally unsuppoitcd by 
the other old versions. [C.J 

GIT'TITES (D'riJ, patron, fiom n|), the 
600 men who followed David fiom Ciath, under 
Itt.ai the (iittite 2 Sam. xv. 18, 19), and 

who probably acted asa kind of body-guard. Obed- 
edom the Levite, in >^ose house the Ark was for a 
lime pl.iceti (2 Sam. vi. 10), uiiil who nOerwaids 
served in .Jerusalem (I Chr. xvi. 118), is called “ tlie 
(jittite ” ('Win). We can scarcely think, Iiow’^ever, 
that he >vas so named from the royal city of the 
IMiilistiues. May he not have been from the town 
.of (iittaim in Benjamin? (2 Sam. iv. 3; Xeh. 
xi. .33), or from (iath-rimmon, a town of Dan, 
allotted to the Kohathitc Levites (Josh. xxi. 24), 
of w'hom Ohcd-cdom seems to have been one (1 
Chr. xxvi.4)? [J. L. P.] 

GIT'TITH (D'Wi), a musical instrument, by 
SOUK' supposed to havo been #ed by the jxioplc of j 
( «ath, an<i thence to have been introduced by David 
into Palestine ; and by others (who identify JTI'Wi 
with Wi, 4 wine-press, or trough, in which the 
grapes were tro<Uleii with- the feet) to have been 
employed at the festivities of the vintage. The 
(Chaldee piuiiphraae of n'Wjin occasionally found 
in the heading of Psalms, is, “ On the instrument 
(Cinora), which was brought from Gath.” 
Ilashi, whilst he admits Gittith to be a musical in- 
.stnimeiit, in the manufacture- of the artisans 
of Gath excelled, quotes a Talmudic authority 
which would assign to the word a different meaning. 
“Our sages,” says he, “have remarked * On tfiQ 
nations who are in future to be trodden doun Wic 
rt wine-press.* ** (Comp. Is. Ixiii. 3.) But neither 
of the Psalms, viii,, Ixxii., or Ixxxiv., which have 
Gittith for a heading, contains any tiling that may 
be connected with si^ an idea. The inti-i'pretation 
ol the LXX. Mp rSy Xrfy&y “for the winfe-presses,” 
IS condemned by Aben-Eara and other eminent 
Jewish scholars. Ftirst {Concordance') describes 
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Qiltith .as a hollow instrument, fiom TIH^, to dceiK'ti 
(synonymous with [D. W. M.J 

GrZONITE, THE (Oltan ; d Uiwvlros, 
Alex. 6 Twvvl ; Gezonite^. “ The sons of Ilasliem 
the Giiionite” aie ii.amed amongst the warriois of 
i)avid’K guai'd (1 (3ir. xi. .34). In the |)arnllel list 
of 2 b'am. xxiii. the word is entirely omitted ; and 
the conclusion of Kemiicott, who examines tJin 
passage at length, is that the name should* U* 
Godni, a proper name, and not an apjiellativc 
{DisseH. 190-203). 

. GLASS (n'DWt ; Oa\os ; vitrum). The word 
occuis only in Job xxiiii, 17, where in A. V. it is 
rendered “crystal.” It comes from (^o be 
pure\ and according to the best authoritie^ means 
a kind of glass which in ancient days w.as held in 
hi^ esteem (J. D. Micliaells, Hist. Vitri ctpud 
liebr.; and Harabergor, Hist. Vitri ex imiiqnitutG 
cruta^ quoted by Geseu. s.-o.). Symmachus ren- 
ders it Kp^araWoSt but that is lather intendoil by 

(Job xxviii. Itt, A. V. “ pearls,” LXX. ydfiis, 
a wuiil which also means “ Ice cf. Pllii. H. N. 
xxxvii. 2), and ITII? (Kz. i. B2). It seems then 
tluit Job xxviii. 17 contains the only allusion to 
glass found in the O. 3'., .aiid even this raference is 
dispiitetl. Ik'sides Sytiimuchus,<»others also render 
it Utavyrj KputrraWoy (Schlensnei*, Thcsinir. s. i . 
vot\05), and it is ai^iied that the wwl Ca\os fie- 
-queutly uieuus crystal. Thus the Sehol. on Aristojth. 

764, defines Sa\os (when it oeeiirs in old 
writers) ns bia4>av^5 \lBos ioiKu>s iutKtpt and He- 
sychius gives as its equivalent Af0os ripios. lu 
Herodotus (iii. 24) it is clear that ucAor must 
mean cryshi), for he says, fi S4 a<pi iroAXb 
ti/epyos op^<r<rfraif and Achilles Tntiiis speaks of 
crystal as tfaAos bpwpvypiyri (ii. 3; Baelir, On 
Herod, ii. 44; Heeren, Idccn^ ii. 1, 335). Othcis 
consider n'3wt to be amber, or elect nun, or 
ulalmstcr (Bochari, Hierox^ ii. vi. 872). 

In spite of this absence of specific allusion to 
glass in the sacred writillg^, the Hebrews must 
have been aware of the invention, 'rhore has Keen 
a violent modern prejudice against tlie belief that 
glass was early known to, or extonsividy used by, 
the ancients, but Iwth facts are now certain. From 
paintings representing tln^irocess of gla-ssUowing 
wliich Imve been discoveied in paintings qt Bcni- 
Ilassan, lUid in tombs at otlier places, we kiibw that 
the invention is at least ns remote as the age of Osir- 
tasen the tiiiit (perhaps a contemporary of Joseph), 
3500 years ago, A bead as old as 1500 l».C. was 
found by Captain Hervey at Thebes, “ the .specific 
gravity of which, 25® 30', is precisely the same aa" 
that of the crown glass now in.ade in Kiiglniid.” 
Fragments too of wine-vases as old a^ the Exodus 
have been discovered in Egypt. Gbiss beads known 
to be ancient have been found in Africa, and also 
(it is said) in Cornwall and Ireland, which are in 
all probability tlie relics of an old Phoenician tiade 
(Wilkinson, va ^awl\nsc/ii s Herod, ii. 50, i. 475; 
Anc. Hgypt, iii. 88-112). The art was also known 
to the ancient Assyrians (Layard, Nineveh^ ii. 42), 
and a glass bottle was found in the N.W. palace of 
Nimroiid, which has on it the name of Sargon, and 
is therefore probably older than B.c. 702 (id. A'in. 
and Bab. p. 197, 503). This is the cfirliest known 
specimen of transparent glass. 

The disbelief in the antiquity of gloss (in spite 
of the distinct statements of early wvitera) is dilli- 
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cult to account for, because the invontiou must | This is probably tlic explanation of the incredibly 
almost naturally arise in making bricks or pottery, • large gems which wc iiiid mentioned in ancient 
diuring which processes there must be at least a | authors ; e, g, harcher considers that the emerald 
suporticial viirilicatiou. Thci*o is little doubt that ; column alludcrl to by Herodotus (ii. 44) was ** du 
the honour of the discovery belongs to the Egyptians. | verre colore', dont rintc'rieur etiiit cclaire par dcs 
I'liny gives no date for Ids celebmted story of the . lampes.** Strabo was told by an Alevandriaii glass* 
discovery of glass from the solitary accident of some maker that tliis success was partly due to a rare 
rhocaiciaii sailors using blocks of natron to support ' and valuable eai'th found in Egypt (Heckman, Ilis- 
their saucepans when they were unable to tindltor^ of Inventions^ “ Colouixjd (Hass,** i. 19r», sq., 
stones for the puqiosc (//. N. xxxvi. 65). But this Eng. Trims!., also iii. 208, s<i., iv. 54). Tet the 
account is less likely than the sup|x>sitioii that perfectly clear and tmnsparent glass was considoi od 
vitreous matter firat attracted observation from the the most valuable (Plin. xxxvi. 26). 

custom of lighting ti.es on the saiui •• in a ^untry , Some suppose that the proper name DHS niS'TO 
producing natron or siibcaibonato ot soda (luiw-j •- • 

linson’s Ilet'od. ii. 82). It has been pointed out '(“ burnings by the waters") contains an allusion 
that Pliny’s story may have origin.ate»l in the fact to Sidoiiiau glass-factories (Meier on Jos. xi. 8, 
that the san<l of the Syiian river Belus, at thei^Hi. b), but it is much nioie probable that it was 
mouth of which the iiuideni is supposed to have so callwl from theibuining of Jabin*s chariots at 
occtiri'ed, “was esteemed peculi.arly suitable for '^bat place (Loi-d 4- Hervey, On the GewalogicSy 
gl!Lv«i-m.akiug, and expoited in groat quantities to p. 228), or from hot springs, 
the workshops of Sidon and Alexandri.a, long the In the X. T, glass is alluded to as an emblem of 
most famous m the ancient worM ’* {iJu't. of Ant. brightness (Hev. iv. 6, xv. 2, xxi. 18). The three 

* other places where the 

I n jf A word oc(‘urs in the 

^1^ ^ (• ^' 01 * xiii. 

^ ® 12; 2 Cor. iii. 18: 
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Jam. i. 25), as also 
the wonl “ ghisses ’* 
(Is. iii. 25), aro consi- 
dered under Miiuions. 
For, stnmge to say, 
althciigh the ancients 
weie awaro of the le- 
Hectivp power of glass, 
and altliough the Sido- 
i^s used it for mir- 
ror8(Pliii, /f.i^.xxxvi. 
60), yet fur some un- 
explained reasiiii mir- 
rors of glass miist have 
proved unsuccessful, 
since even under the 
empire* they were uiii- 
versally made of me- 
tal, whicli is at once 


Art. Vitrum, where everything requisite to the 
illustration of the classical allusions to glass may be 
found). 8ome 6ud a romarkablc reference to tliis I 
little river (I'especting wlwh see Plin. If. N. v. 
xxxvi. 65 ; Joseph. B. J. ii. 10, §2 ; Tac. Hist. 
V. 7) in the blessing to the tribe of Zebulun, “ they 
shall suok of the -abundance of tin* seas, and of trea- 
sures hid ill the sand** (l)eut. xxxiii. 19). Both 
the name Belus (Relaiid, quoted in Diet, of Geogr, 

s. V.) and the Hebrew woi-d ^^Pl, “ sand ** (Calmet, 
s. r.), have been sugg^ted as derivations tor the 
Creek SoAor, whiqh is however, in all probability, 
from an Egyptfaii root. 

Class was not only known to tlic ancients, but 
used by them (as Winckolmann tliinks) far more 
extensively than in nwxlci n times. I’liny even tells 
us that it was employed in wainscoting (vitre4ie 
camerae, H. AT. xxxvi. 64; Stat. Sylv, i. v. 42). 
'I'he Egyptians knew the ait of cutting, grinding| 
and engmving it, and they could even inlay it with 
gold or* enamel, and “permeate opjuiue gUiss with 
d&signs of x^arious colours.’* Besides this they could 
colour it with such brilliancy as to be able to 
imitate precious stones in a maimer wliicli oflen 
defied detection (Plin. //. N. xxxvii. 26, .55, 7ii). 


less wrfcct, moro ex- 
pensive, and more difficult to preserve {Dial, of 
Ant. Art. Speculum). [F. \V. F.] 

GTiEANING as a]q>lied to produce 

gcnci-ally, rather to coin). The remarks under 
CJoRXEn on tlic definite character of the rights of 
tlie poor , or rather of poor relations and dependants, 
to a share of tlie crop, aro especially exemplified in 
the instance of Ruth gleaning in the field of Boaz. 
Poor young women, recognised as being “ hiu 
maidens,*’ were gleaning his field, and on her claim 
uiion him by jiear affinity being made known, ^he 
was bidden to join them and not go to any other 
field ; but for this, the reajiers it seems would 
liavc driven her away (Ruth ii. 6, 8, 9). The 
gleaning of fquif treerf, as well as of conificlds, 
was reserved for the poor. Hence the proverb of 
Gideon, Judg. viii. 2. Maiinonides indeed lays 
down the jinnciple (^Cmsmitvmcs de donis pan- 
perntn^ ii, 1)^ that Whatever ciop or growth is 
fit for food, is kept, and gathered all at once, imd 
tariiod into store, is liable to that law. .See for 
fuiiher lemarks, Maimon. Constitutionea. de. donis 
panperum, caji. iv. [Ij, }f j 

GLLDK, the old name for the coininon kite (mi/- 



GNAT 

mu ater), occui-s* only in Deut, xiv. 13 (HK^) among 
tho unclean bii-ds of pi*ey, and if HKI be the 
correct reading, yrts must suppose the name to have 
been tsiken from the binVs acuteness of vision j 
but as in the parallel pnssage in Lev. xi. 14 we 
find wtiturj it is piolxible that we should ^ 

road nijn in Deut. also. The LXX. have in I 
both phices. [W^ I).] j 

GNAT (Ki&yu\lf)f mentioned only in tho pio- j 
verbiai cxpiossion uswl by our Saviour in Matt. ' 
xxiii. 24, “ Ye blind guides, which stniiu at a gnat | 
aral swallow a camel.” “ Strain at” in the A. V., 
seems to he a typogi'nphical error, since the transla- ' 
tit)us b<*fore the A. V. hatl “ strain owf,** the Greek 
wonl SivXi^ai signifying to strain thmujh (a sieve, 
&c.), to iilter (see Tiench, On the Aiiih, Vers. 1st 
Kd. 131). The Gi'eok is the generic word for 

gnat. [\V. D.] 

GOAD. The equivalent terms in the Hebrew 
are (1) nOf? (-) 

(1 Sam. xiii. '21; Eccl. xii. 11). The explanation 
given by Jahn {Archacol. i. 4, §59) is that the 
f(»nner j-epresents the pole, and tin* latter the iron 
spike with which it was shod for the pur})Ose of 
gojKlirig. With ivgard to the latter, however, it 
may refer to anything ])ointed, and the tenor of 
Eccl. xii. rwpiires mthcr the sense of a peg or nail, 
any tiling in short which can be fastened; while in 
I Sam. xiii. the point of the plomjlishare is more 
probably intended. The foi mer does probably refer 
to the goad, the long han<Ue of which might be 
used as a formidable weapon (comp. Horn. //. vi, 
135), though even this was otlieiwise uudcrstiMKl 
by the LXX. ns a ployghshnre (Jp hporp^Trodi): 
it should also bo noted tliat the etymological force 
of the woi*d is that of (fiom to teach) 

rather than ijoading (Saalschutz; Archaeol. i. 105). 
'riicre are undoubted references tn the use of the 
goad ill driving oxen in Eccliis. xxxviii. 25, and 
Acta xxvi. 14. The instrument, as still uswid in tlie 
countries of southeni Europe and western Asia, 
consists of a rod about eight fwt long, brought to 
a .^ihiirp point and .sonietime.*« cased with iron at the 
he.ad (llaniuVs ObservationSf iii. .348). The cx- 
presHon “to kick against the goails” (Acts4x. 5; 
A. V. “ the iiricks ”), was proverbially used by the 
Greeks for unavailing resistance to superior power 
(<oinp. Aesch. Ayam. 1G33, Prom. 323; Kurip. 
Pacch. 791). [W. L. B.J 

GOAT. 1. Of the Hebrew woids which are 
tiaiislatcd goat and she-goat in A, V. the most 

• n 

common is tjf = Syr. Arab.^xc, Ilioen. d^a. 

^le Indo-Gcrmanic languages have a similiu' word 
in Sansc. ay'a =goat, a/d =shc-goat, Qcrm. gets or 
getnSf Greek af|, aly6s. The deri,vation from tTV, 
to be strong^ {Kiints to he-goat as the original mean- 
ing, but it is also specially used fdt* ^~goat^ as in 
Gen. XV. 9, xxxi. 38, xxxii. 14;’ NumV xv. 27. In 
Jud. vi, 19 DMy is rendei’ed Aid, and in Deut. 
xiv. 4 is rendered ths goat, but propcil^ 

signifies flock of goats, is used ellipticidly for 

goats* hair in Ex. xxvi, 7, xxxvi. 14, &c., Num. 
xxxi. 20, and in 1 Sam. xix. 13, 

2. DvJJ^ are wild or mthiMain goats, and ore 
rendered wild goats in the three passages of Scrip- 
ture in whicli the word occure viz. 1 Sam. xxiv. 2, 
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Job xxxix. 1, and Ps. civ. 18. The word is from a 
root to ascend or climb, and is the Heb, name of 
the ibex, which aboimds in the mountainous parts 
of the ancient tenitory of Moab. In Job xxxix. 1, 
the LXX. luive Tpa 7 cAd^»v v4rpas. 

3. < is rendered the wild goat in Deut, xiv. 5, 
and occurs only in this passage. It is a contracted 
fomi of nip3K, according to Lee, who renders it 
gazelle, but it is more properly the tragelaphm or 
goai-deer (Sliaw, Suppl. p. 70). 

4. a he-goat, .ns Gosenius thinks, of four 
months old — strong and vigorous. It occurs only 
in tho pluml, and is reudero»i by A. \. iiidifferently ' 
gotiU and hc-goats (see Ps. 1. 9 and 13). In Jer. 

1. 8 it signifies hc~goats, leaders, of the flock, and 
hence its nudaphorieal use in Is. xiv. 0 for chief 
ones of the earthy and in Zech. x. 3, whoro goats 
=priiicii)iil men, chiefs. It is derived from the 
loot inv» to set, to place, to prepare. 

5. TDV occurs ill 2 Ghr. xxix. 21, and in Dan, 

I'iii. 5, 8 — it is followetl by' and siguifie'^ 

a hegoat of the goats. Ge.sL'niua.,dflr(vaa it from 
IBV, to leap. It is a woid fbimd only in the later 
Ijooics of the 0. T. In ICzr*. vi. 17' WO iind the 
Chald. fcirin of the wonl "I'PV* 

0. is transliited goat,' HTui signifies ^ivopcrly 

a ho-goat, being tlcriied from to stand on 

end, to brtstlof It oc'cni’s fiequontly in Leviticus 
and Numbei-s (HKlfinn und is the gout of 

the sin-olfcring, Lev. ix. 3, 15, x. 10. 'flie word 
is used as an adjective with "I'QY in Dan. viii. ?l, 
“—and Hie goat, the rough ov*** the king of 
Javuu.” 

7. is from a root to strU.c. It i'' 
rendered hc-tfoai in Gen. xxx. 35, xxxii. 15, i*rov. 
XXX. .31, and 2 Chr. xvii. 11. It does not oiTur 
elsewhere. 

8. scape-goat in Lev. xvi. 8, 10, 20.* 
On this xvonl see A'ioni’MKN r. Day or, p. 138. 

In the N. T. the wools rendered goats in Matt, 
XXV, 32, 33, aie 4pi<pos and = a young goat, 

or kid; luid in Jleb. ix. 12, 13, 19, and x. 4, 
= he-goat. G oat-skins, in Heb. xi, *17, arc 
in the Greek, 4p alytlois bippaaiv, and in Jud. ii. 
17 (dyas is ien«lereil gotds. [W. D.] 

GOAT, SCAPE. [Atosemi:st, Day of.] 

GO ATII (nya *, the LXX. seem to h.avc had a 
diflercnt text, mid road 4k 4K\€Krwv \leav', 
Goatha), a placi* apparently in the neighliourhood 
of Jerusalem, and name<l, in connexion with the 
hill Gareb, only in Jer. Xxxi. 39. The name 
(which is accurately Goah, aS above, the th 
being added to connect the Hebrew partick of 
motion, — Goathah) is deriveil by Gescniiis Trom 
nyi, “to low,” as a cow. In acconhuKU with 
this is the rendering of the Targuin, which has 
for Goali, TlDnS = the heifer’s pool. The 

Syriac, on the other hand, has l&^mto, 

“to the eminence,” perhaps reading HKi (Filrst, 
Ifandwb. 2696.). Owing to the presence of the 
letter Ain in Goath, the rosemblance between it and 
Golgotha does not exist in the original to the bame 
degroe as in Englisli. [OOLUOTHA.] [G.] 
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GOB (33, iind 313, iwilmps = a “pit*’ or 
“ditch;” rtff, ‘Pd/i, Ali‘.\. Fd/S; (io6), a place men- 
tioned only in *2 Sam. xxi. 18, lU, ns the bueue ot* 
two eiicountei’s between ihivid’s waniors luid the 
Philistines. In the panillcl account— rof the first of 
these only — ^iu 1 Chr. xx. 4, the name is given as 
Okkkk, and this, as well as the omission of any 
locality for the second event, is supporbsl by Jo- 
sephus (^AnL vii. 12, §2). On the other Imiid the 
LXX. and Syriac have Oath in the fii-st ease, a 
name which in Hebrew much resembles Oub; and 
this appears to be borne out by the account of a 
third and subsequent fight, which all agree happi'iicd 
atUath (2 Sam. xxi. 20 ; 1 Chr. xx. 6), and which, 

* from the terms of the narmtive, seems to have oc- 
cuired at the same place as the others. The sug- 
gestion of Nob — which Diividson (^Ilchr. Text) 
reports as in many MSS. and which is also found 
in copies of the LXX. — is not admissible on account 
of the situation of that place. [O.] 

GOBLET (PX; Kpar-lip; crater; joinetlwith 
"ino to express roundness, Oant. vii. 2 ; Gesen. 
7%tfs. 22, :19 ; inplur. Ex. xxiv. 6 ; A.V. “basons," 
is. xxii. 24 ; LXX. litendly iiyav^d ; craierne ; 
A. V. cups*’), a circubir vessel for wine or other 
liquid. [Basxn.]* - [H. W. P.] 

GOG. ,1. (313 ; rou 7 ; Goff.) A Heulienite 
(1 Chr. V. 4) ; according to the Hebrew text son 
* of Shemafali. The LXX. however have a dilfeit^nt 
text throughout the passage. 2. [Magog.] 3. 
In the Samarit. Codex ai'd LXX. of 5»um. xxiv. 7, 
Gog is substituted for A gag. 

GO'LAN ; FavASv), a city of Bashan 
fAi, Deut. iv. 4:t) »llottccl out of the half 
tribe of Maiiassch to the i.evites (Josh. xxi. 27), 
and one of the three cities of refuge east of the 
.Iordan (xx. 8). We find no fai'thor n()ti<*e of it in 
Sciipture; and though Eusebius and Jerome wiy it 
was btill an important place in their time (0mm. 
e. V. ; Keland, p. 815), its very site is now unknown. 
Some have supposed that the village of jfawa, ou 
the eastern border of Jnnlaii, around which are ex- 
bnsive ruins (see JhmViook for Syr. ami Pal.), 
isidentiwd with the ancient Gol.an ; hut for this 
there is not a shadow of evidence ; and Nawa be- 
sides is much too iiir to the eastwanl. 

The city of Golan is several times refeiTed & 
by Josephus (FavAdv??, B. ./. i. 4, §4, and 8); 
he, howex’er, more frer(uent1y speaks of the pro- 
vince which took its name fiom it, Gaulaiiitis 
(rauAovxTiy), When the kingdom of Israel was 
overthrown by the Assyrians, and the dominion 
of the .lews in Boshan ceased, it api^ears that the 
aboriginal tribes, before kept in subjection, but 
sever annihilated, rose again to son^e power, and 
rent the country into provinces. Two of these pio- 
vinctt at least were of ancient origin [TnAcno- 
NTTKTand IIauuanJ, and had licon distinct prin- 
' cipalitiq^ previous to the time when Og oi his 
predocessoi'8 united them under one sceptre. Before 
the Babylonish captivity Bashan appeai-s in Jewish 
history as one kingdom ; but subsequent to that 
period it is spoken of as divided into four p»x]i*| 
viiiees-T-Gaulanitis, Trachonitia, Aiiranitis, and Ba- | 
tanoa (Joseph. Ant, iv, 5, §3, and 7, §4, i. 6, 
H xvi. 9, §l ; B. J, i. 20, §4, iii. 3, §1, iv. 1, 
§1 ). 1ft seems that when the city of Golan rose to 
power it became the hea<f of a large province, tlie 
extent of whicdi is pretty .accmately given by Jo- 


sephus, especially when his statements aro compare 1 
with the modem divisions of Basluui. It lay east 
of Galilee, and north of Gadaritis (Gadara, JoMqili. 
B. J. iii. 3, §1). Oamala, an impfu'huit town on 
the eastern bank of the Sesi of Galilee, now called 
(see Handbook for Syr. and Pal.), mid 
the province attached to it, were included in Gaii- 
lauitis (B. J. iv. 1, §1). But the botiiidary of the 
provinces of Gadm'a and Gainnla must evidt'iitly 
have been the river Hieromax, which may thcrefoie 
Ik: regarded ns the south border of Gaulanitis. The 
.lordim from the Sea of Galilee to its fountains at 
Dmi and Onesaroa-Philippi, iurmcxl the wc‘st»u 
boundary (7?. J. iii. 3, §.5). It is imjiortnnt to 
observe that the boundaries ot the modem province 

of Jaulan is the Arabic form of the He- 

brew 1^13, from x^uch is derix'cd the Greek Fai;- 

Aavtris) corrospond so far with those of Gauln- 
nitis; we may, therefore, safely assume that their 
northern and eastern boundaries are idso iilenticnl. 
Jaulfi,n is bounded on the north by Jedar (the 
ancient Tturaaa), and on the OiTst by HaurAu 
[Haukan]. The principal cities of Gaulanitis 
were Golan, Hippos, Gamala, Julias or Bethsiiida 
(Mark viii. 22), Seleucia, and Sogane (Josejih. B. J. 
iii. 3, §1, and 5, iv. 1, §1). Tlie site ot Beth- 
saida is at a small tell on the left bank of the 
Jordan [BirniSAiDA] ; the luins of KuCat d~Hvsn 
mark the place of Gamala; but nothing definite is 
known of the others. 

The greater pait of Gaulanitis is a fiat and fertile 
teble-land, well watered, and clothed with luxii- 
rimit gi'ass. It is probably to this region the name 
JftsAor (ib^'p) is given in 1 K, xx. 23, 25 — “ the 
plain** in which theSyiiausciveie overthrown by the 
Israelites, near A phek, which perhaps sto(sl upon the 
site of the modem Flk (Stanley, App. §fi ; Hamlh. 
for Syr. and PaL42,)). The western side of Gau- 
huiitis, along the Sea of Galilee, is steep, rugged, 
and bare. It is upwards of 2500 ft. in height, 
and when seen from the city of Tiberias resembles 
a mountain iniige, though in reality it is only the 
supporting wall of the pLitcau. It was this re- 
markable feature which 1^ the aiicieftt geographers 
to buppase that the mountain range of Gileail was 
joined fb Lebanon (Keland, p. 342). Farther north, 
along the bank of the upper .loixian, the plateau 
breaks down in a series of terraces, which though 
somewhat rocky, are covereil witli rich soil, and 
clothed iti spring with the most luxuriant herbage, 
fpangleil with multitudes of bright and beautiful 
fiowei-s. A range of low, round-topped, picturesque 
hills, oxteuds south wanls for neaily 20 miles from 
the base of Hermon along the western edge of the 
plateau. These aro iu places covered with noblefoi est s 
of prickly ouk and terebinth. Gaulanitis was once 
densely populifted, but it is now almost completely 
desert^. Tlie writer has a list of the towns 
and villages which it once contained ; and in it arc 
the names of 1^7 plac<*H, all of whidi, witli the ex- 
ception of about eleven, are now uninhabited. Only 
a few patches of its stnl are cultivated ; and the 
very b^t of its pasture is lost — the tender grass of 
early spring. The fiocks of the TurkmAiis and 
el-Fedhl Arabs— the only tribes that remain iKir- 
manently in tliis region — aro not able to (xnisuiiie 
it ; and the *Anazeh, those “ obildrcn of the East ** 
w'ho spread over the land lilw locusts, and “ xvhose 
c;\inel8 are .without nUii^hcr ” (Judg. vii. 12), only 
arrive about the bcginuiiig of May. At that season 
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the whole couutiT is covered with them — their 
hlsick teats pitclieu in circles ncur the tbuntains; 
llieir cattle thickly dotting the vast pltuii ; and their 
litii'cc ciivulici's roiimiug lai‘ and wide, ** their hmid 
against every man, and every man’s hand against 
tiuMii.” 

I'or fuller accounts of the scenery, antiquities, 
anil history of Oaulanitis, see l*urter*s 
*S7/r. and Pal. ‘295, 4‘24-, 4dl, 5H1 ; Fine I'ears m 
JJaiftasciiSt ii. 250 ; Journal of Sac, Lit. vi. 28‘2 ; 
burckhaidt’s Trav. in Sgr. ‘277. [J. L. P.J 

GOIJ), tlic most valuable of metals, from its 
colour, lustre, vreight, ductility, and other useful 
j)i*operties (^Pliu. If. If. xxxiii. 19). Hence it is 
used tus an emblem of purity (Job xxiii. 10) and 
nobility (Lam. iv. 1). I'here are six Hebrew woi^ds 
used to denote it, and four of them occur in Job 
xxviii. 15, 16, 17. These are: — 

1. nnt, thewanmon name, connected wdth HHV 

T T - T 

{to he yelloii ), as geld, from gelj yellow. Various 
« l>itheU JU'e applied to it : as, “ line ** (‘2 Chr. iii. 5), 

“ retined ” (^Chr. xxviii. 18), “ pure” (Ex. x\v. 11). 
In opiwsition to these, ** beaten gold (tt-lPlSS^ 't) is 

probably mu'cdgold; LXX. iKarSs ; usetl of Solo- 
mon's shields (1 K. x. 16). 

‘2. -lOD {KHfi4\iou)t treasured, i. e. fine gold 
(1 K. vi. 20, vii. 49, &c.). Many names of pre- 
cious substancoa in Hebrew come from nwts sigui-- 
lying eoueealmeut, as pDlClD ((icu. xliii. 23, A. V. 

“ tieasujc ’’). 

3. TQ, pure or native gold (Job xxviii. 17 ; Cant. 

V. 15; probably from TTS, to separate). Kos»*n- 
inuller iv. j*. 49) makes it come fiom 

aSyiiac root meaning H/wi or massy; but ihHD 
(‘2 (Mir. i\. 17) corresponds to TB-llD (I K. x. 18). 
The LXX. render it by \i9os rlfiioSf 
&Trupou (Is. jciii. 12 / MMieodot. &v€<f}6ou ; comji, 
'fluu!. ii. 13 ; Plin. xxxiii. 19, obrussa). In Ps. 
cxix. 127, tlie LXX. render it roirdCiov (A. V. 
‘Mine gold”); but Schleusner happily ' coujpcture^^ 
rh irdCiop, the Hebrew wonl being adopted to 
avoid the re^ietitioii of (Thes. s. v. rdira ^ ; 

Hesyi'li. s. V. vd^ioy). 

4. *1X3, gold eaith, or a mass of raw ore (Job 
xxil. 24, iirvpop, A. V. “ gold as dust”). 

The poetical names for gold arc : — 

1 . Dr]3 (also implying soniethiiig concealed) ; 
LXX. xP'^o'iov; and in is. xiii. 12, \(0os iroAw- 
reAijs. In Job xxxvii. 22, it is rendered in A. V. 
“ fair wcjither LXX. vi^i\ 

(Comp. Zecli iv. 12.) 

2. pin, = “dug out” (Prov. viii. 10), n| 
geiieml name, which has become special, Ps. Ixviii. 
13, where it cannot mean gems, as some suppose 
(Hochart, Hieroz, tom. ii. p. 9]h Michaelis con- 
nects the woi-d charutz with the Creek xP^^^^- 

Gold was known from the very earliest times 
(Gon. ii. 11). Pliny attributes the discovery of it 
(at Mount Pangaeus), and the art of working it, 
i« Cadmus {If. N. vii. 57) ; and his statement is 
adopted by Clemens Alcxandnrius {Strom, i. 363, ed, 
Pott.). It was at firat chiefly use«l for oi'imments| 
fco. (Gen. xxiv. 22) ; and although Abi^iham is said 
lo have been “ very rich in cattle, in silver, and in 
gold” (Gcu. xiii. 2), yet no tnciition of it, as used in 
pirchasea, is made till atltef his return from Kgypt, 
Coined money was not known to the ancients (c, g. 
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Horn. II. vii. 473) till a compamtivcly late pcritKl ; 
and oil the Egyjitiaii tombs gold is represcaitml as 
being weighed in rings for commcrchd piiijioses. 
(Comp. Gun. xliii. 21.) No coins are found in the 
ruins of Egypt or Assyiia (Layai’d's Nin. ii. 418.) 
“ Even so late as the time of David gold was not 
used as a staiulaixl of value, but was eoiisideied 
mexfly as a very piecious aiticlc of coinmnce, and 
was weighed like other article^ ” (Jalm, Arch. Fill. 
§115, I Ohr. xxi. 25). 

Gold was extremely abuiidaiit in ancient times 
(I Chr. xxii. 14; 2 Chr. i. 15 , ix. 9 ; Nah. ii. 9 ; 
I>cin. iii. 1 ); but this did not de])rcciatc its value, 
because of the eiionnoLis (piaiitities ('oiisiimed by the 
wealthy in furniture, &c. (1 K. vi. 2*2, x. {itussim ; 
Cant. iii. 0, 10 ; Esth. i. 6 ; Jcr. x. 9 ; comp. Horn. 
Od. xix. 55 ; llei-od. ix. 8‘2). Probably too the art 
of gilding was known extensively, being applied 
even to the battlements of a city ( Herod, i. 98 ; and 
other authoritif's ipioted by Lay.ird, ii. 264). 

The chief eouiitries mi'iitionwl us producing gold 
are Amhia, Sheba, aiul Ophir (1 K. ix. 28, x. 1 ; 
Job xxviii. 16: in Job xxii. 24, the woid Ophir 
Is iistnl for gold). Gold is not found In Arabia now” 
(Niebuhr’s Tranche p. 141), but it used to be 
(Artemidor. ap. Stiab. xvi. .3, 18, where he speaks 
off an Arabian river ^ypa jtpv<rov Kara^ipwv). 
Diodorus also says that it was found tiiero imtivu 
{diropop) in good-sized nuggets {0u\dpia). Some 
supi^se tiiat Ophir wsus an Arabian jiort to which 
gold was bi ought (comp. 2 (Mir. ii. 7, ix. 10). 
Other gold-bearing countries were IJpliaz (Jer. x. 9 ; 
Dan. X. 5) luid Parvaitn (2 Chr. iii. 6). 

Mctallurgic processes are meutionc.l in Ps. Ixvi. 
10, Prov. xvii. 3, xxvii. 21 ;• and in Is. xlvi. 6, the 
ti’ade of goldsmith (cf. .Tndg. xvii. 4, 
alluded to in connexion with the overlaying of idols 
with gold-leaf (Kosenmiiller's Minerak of Script.^ 
pp. 46-51). [Handiokaft.] [F. W. F.] ’ 

GOL'GOTHA (roAyotfa ; Golgotha), the He- 
brew name of the spot at which our Lord was 
(Tiiciiied (Matt, xxvii. ; Mark xv. 22 ; Joliii xix. 
17). By these three Evangelists it is interpreted 
to mean the “ place of a skull.” St. Luke, in ac- 
cxirdance with his practice m other cases (compare 
Oabbatha, GcthsciTuuie,&c.), omits the Hehiew teim 
iuid gives only its Greek equivalent, Kpavlov, M'he 
word Calvary, which in Luke Xxiii. 33 is retained 
ill the A. V. ftTOU the Vulgate, as the lendcriiig of 
Kpavlov, obscures the statement of St. J.iike, whose 
woids are really as follows — “ the place which • is 
called ‘ a skull ’ ” — not, as in the other Gospels, 
Kpavlov, “of a skull;?* tlius employing the Greek 
teiiii exactly as they do the Hebrew one. MMiis 
Hebrow, or rather Chaldci*, teim, was doubtl(««8 

Gulgalta, in pure Hebrew nSAs# ajiplied 

to the skull on account of its round globular form, 
that being the idea at the root of the W'^oid. 

'fwo explanations of the name are given : ( 1) that 
it tvasasiK)t where executions ordinarily toi^ place, 
and therefore abounded in skulls ; but according to 
the Jewish law these must have been buiicd, and 
thercfi)re wei’e no more likely to confer a name on 
the spot than any other part of the skeleton. Ih this 
j aisc too the Gi*eek should be rdreos Koavlav, “ of 
skulls,** instead of Kpavlov, “ of a skull,** still less 
“a skull** os ill the Hebrow^ and in the Greek of 
St. Luke. Or (2) it ma}ii come from the look or 
form of the spot itself, bald, round, mid skull-like, 
mid therofoio a mound or hillock, in accuidaiicc with 
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the common phinse — 'for which there is no direct 
authority — “ Mount Cah ary.” Whichever of these 
is the correct explanation— and there is appu’ently no 
means of deciding with cei*tainty — Golgotlia seems 
to h<i\ c been a known spot. This is to be gathenid 
from the way in which it is mentioned in the (lospels, 
each except St. Matthew* having the ilcfinitc article 
— “ the place tiolgotha” — “ the place which is 
called a .slvull” — “ the place (A, V. omits the article) 
called of, or alter, a skull.” It wiis ** outside the 
gate,” rris w6\rjs (Hcb. xiii. 12), but close to 
the city, ^ 77^5 ir^\€Ofs (John xix. 20) ; appa- 
i-ently near a thoroughfaie on which there were 
passeis-by. This road or path Iwl out of the 
“countiy”** {&yp6s). Itwaspmbably theortlinmy 
spot for executions. Why should it have lieen other- 
wise ? 'fo those at least who earned the sentence 
into edect, (’hrist was but ati onlinary criminal ; 
and there is not a woixi to indicate that the soldiei-s 
in “ leading Him away” went to any other than 
the usual jilace for wliat must have been a com- 
mon opemtion. Howe\cr, in the place (tv 
roirtjp) itielf —at the very spot — was a garden or 
orchai’d (jc^ros).' 

'I'hcse all the indications of the nature and 
situation of Golgotha which present themselves in 
the N. T. Its locality in regard to Jerusalem is 
fully examined in the description of the city. 
[Jkkusalem.] 

A tradition at one time prevailed that Adam Was 
buried On Golgotha, that from his skull it derivoil 
its name, and that at the Ciucilixion the drops of 
Christ’s blood fell on the skull and raiscil Adam to 
life, whereby the ancii'iit prophecy qiioteil by St. 
Paul in Kph. v. 14 iwcived its fulfilment — “ Awake 
thou Adam that slecpost,” — so the old veisions 
appear to have run — “wid arise from the dead, 
for Christ shalt touch thee ” for ^irt- 

See Jerome, Comm, on Matth. xxvii. 
33, and the quottition in Ucland, Pal. 860; also 
Saewulf, in ICarly Travellers, p. 39. The skull 
commonly introduced in e.arly pictures of the Cru- 
cifixion refere to thi.s. 

A rx)nnexion has been supposotl to exist between 
Goath and Golgotha, but at tlie best this is mere 
conjecture, and there is not in the original the 
same similarity between the two names — njli 

and snSAj — which exists in tlieir English or 
Latin garb, iuul which piobably occasioned the 
huggestion. [G,] 

GOTJ'ATHCn^^J; raXirffr, GoliaJi)i a famous 
giant of Gath, who ‘‘ morning and evening for forty 
days ” defied the armies of Israd (1 Sam. zvii.). He 
was possibly descended from the ol(( Hephaim, of 
whom a scattered remnant tw)k refuge with the Philis- 
tines after tlieir dispereion by the Ammonites (Deut. 
ii. 20, 21; 2 Sam. xxi. 22). Some trace of this con- 
dition may be preserved in the giant’s name, if it be 
connected with , an exile. Simonis, howevci', dc' 
rives it from an Arabic woixl meaning “stout" 
(Gesen. Tlics. s. v,). His height was “ six cubits and 
a span,” which, taking the cubit at 21 inches, would 
make him 10^ feet high. But the LXX. and Jo- 
sephus read “ fpur cubits and a span” (1 Sam. 
xvii. 4 ; Joseph. Ant, vi. §1). This will make 
him about the same size as the royal champion 
slain by Antimcnida8,iibR>tlier of Alcaeus (diroAcf- 
vovra fiicw fiSvov rrax^otv dirb •nlfjLvwv^ a[). Strab. 

* Bt. Matthew too has the aiticlc in Codex B. 

But tho Vulgate has de tilln. 
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xiii. p. 617, with Miiller’s emendation). Even on 
this compiibition Goliath would be, ns Josephus 
calls him, vaiiyufytBiaraTos — a truly enor- 

mous man. 

The circumstances of the combat arc in all 
respects Homeric; free frcm any of the puerile 
legends which Oriental imagination subs'eipieiitly 
introduced into it, — as for instance that the stones 
used by David called out to him from the brook, 
“By our means you shall slay the giant,” &c. 
(Hottiugcr, Hist. Orient, i. 3, p. Ill, sq. ; DMIer- 
belot, 8, V, Gialnt). The fancies of the Ibibbis 
are yet moic extraoixiinary. After the victoiy 
David cut off Goli.ath’s head*(1 Sam. xvii. .'il ; 
comp. Herod, iv. 6; Xciioph. Anab. v. 4, §17; 
Niebuhr mentions a similar custom among the 
Arabs, Ikscr. Winer, s. r.), which he brought 
to Jerusalem (probably after his accession to the 
throne, Kwald, Gcsch. lii. 94), while he hung the 
.annoiir in his tent. 

Tho scene of tliis fiimons combat was Ihe A'alley 
of theTerebintli, botwreen Shochoh and .\zekab, jn-o- 
bablyamong the western passes of Bcnjamiii, although 
a confused mcxlein tradition has given the imine of 
Am Jahlood (spring of Goliath) to the s])ring of' 
Harod, or “trembling” (Stiinley, 342; Judg. vii. 
1). [Er.AII, VAU.KY OF.] 

In 2 Sam. xxi. 19, we find that .'mother Goliath 
of Gath, of whom it is also said fliat “ the staff ot 
fiis spear was like a weaver’s beam,” was slain by 
HJhniian, also a Bethlehemitc. St. Jerome {Quacst. 
llehr, ad loc.) makes the unlikely conjectiiro that 
KUmnan wras another name pf David, ’flie A . V. hci e 
inter|)olates the words “ the brother of,” from 1 ('’hr. 
XX. 5, where this giant is called “ Lahmi.” 'I’lii-s 
will be found fully examin^ under Ki.hanax. 

In the title of the Psalm added to tin* Psalter in 
the LXX. we 6iid Aw&iH irpbs rhu FoAidS; 
and although the allusions are vague, it is peihnps 
possible that this Psalm may have \|een written 
after the victory. This P.salni is given at length 
under David, p. 403 b. It is strange that we iiinl 
no more definite allusions to this combat in Hebrew 
poetry ; but it is the opinion of some that the song 
now attributed to Hannah (1 Sam. ii. 1-lU) was 
originally written really in eonimemoriition of 
David’s triumph on this occasion (Thenius, die 
Bm'Jier Sum. p. 8; comp. Bertholdt, Kinl. iii. 
915; Ewald, Poet. /tUcher des A. B. i. 111). 

By tho Mohammedans Saul and Goliath are called 
Taluth and Galuth (Jalut in Koran), perhaps for 
the sjike of the homoiotoleutoii, of wrhit;!! they are 
so fond (llottinger, Hist. Orient, i. 3, p. 28). 
Abullbda mentions a Cananuitc king of the name 
Jalut (JBst. Anteislam. 176, in Winer s, v.) ; 
and, nccoixling to Ahmed al Fassi, Ginlout was a 
dynastic name of the old giant-chiefs (lyHerbelot, 
8. V. Falasthin). [Giants.] [F. W. F.] 

GO'MER ('Dl ; Teyilp^ Gmer). 1. The cldast 
son of Japhcth,nnd the father of Ashkenaz, Kiphnth, 
and Togai-mah (Gen. x. 2, 3). His name is subse- 
quently noticed but once (Ez. xxxviii. 6) ns an ally 
or subject of the Scythian king Gog. He is generally 
recognised as the progenitor of the early Cimmerians, 
of the later Cinibri and the other blanches of the 
Celtic family, and of the modern Gael and Cymry, 
the latter presen'ing witli x'ery slight deviation the 
original name. The Cimmerians, liifheu fii-st known 
to us, occupied the Tauric CJhni'soneso, where they 
left traces of their presence in tlic ancient names, 
Cimmerian Bo.sponis, (Jimmerian Isthmus, ]Mouiit 
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Cimmenain,thc district Cimmeria, and particularly 
the Cimmerian walls (Her. iv. 12, 100 ; At*sch. 

Prom, Vimt. 729), and in the modern name Crimea. 
'I’hey fbi’sook this abode under the piussure of the 
Si-ytliian tribes, and during the early pu t of tlie 
7th century ii.c. they poured over the western 
part of Asia Minor, committing immense devasta- 
tion, and delying for more than Iialf a ccntuiy the 
power of the Lydian kings. They wci*e finally 
c<pi‘lled by Alyattes, with the exception of a tew, 
who settled at iSinopo and Anttiudrus. It was 
about the same period that lilzekiel noticed them, as 
acting in conjunction with Armenia (Togiirmah) 
and Magog (Stythia). The connexion between 
(lomer ami Aniienia is supported by the tradition, 
pi’cservcd by Moses of Chorene (i. 1 1), that Caniir 
was tlie ancestor of the Haichiaii kings of the latter 
country. After the expulsion of the Cimmcriaiis 
from Asia Minor their name disnppeai's in its 
original form ; but there con be little reasonable 
doubt that both the name and tlie {leople are to be 
recognised in the Cimbri, whose abodes were fixcil 
during the Homan Kmjiire in the nortli and west of 
Europe, particularly in the Cimbric Chei-soncse 
(^Denimrk), on the coast between the Elbe and 
Rhine, ami in Belgium, whence they had crossed 
to Britain, and occupicnl at one period the whole of 
the British isles, but were ultimately driven back 
lo the western ami northern* (fistricts, which their 
ilesceiidaiits still occupy in two great divisions, the 
Csiel ill Ireland and Scotland, the Cymry in Wales, 
'i’he latter name pnjserves a greater similarity to 
the original Comer than either of .the classical 
forms, the consonant# lieing identical. The link to 
connect Cymry with (Jimbri is fuiiiishcd by the 
forms Cambria and Cw/nicT-huid. The whole 
(Jeltic race may therefd!*e be regarded as descended 
fiom Ciouier, ami thus the opinion of Jasephus 
(Ant. i. 0, §1), that the (lalatians were sprung 
fiom him, may be reconciled with the view pro- 
piiindcd. Various other conjisturcs have bc<»n 
lia/iuidcd on the subject: Bochart (Phaleg, iii. 81) 
identifies the name on etymological grounds with 
riiiygia; Wahl (A«iVa, i. 274) projioses Cuppa- 
<l(M’in; and Knlisch (Comm, in Gen.) .seeks to iden- 
tify it with the Chnmari, a nation in Bnctriaim, 
noticed by Ptolemy (vi. 11, §8). 

2. The (Laughter of Diblaim, and concubine of 
IIose.i (i. 3). The name is signilic-ant of a- maiden, 
ripe for nianiagc, and connects well with the name 
Diblaim, which is also derived from tho subject of 
fruit. [W.L. B.] 

GOMOB'BAH (iT^by, Gh'rmrah, probably 
“ subraci-sion,” from "llOy, an unused root ; in 
Arabic ghamara, is to ** ovemhelm with 

wa^r;’* Tofi6f^^a; Gomorrha), one of the five 
“cities of the plain,** or “vale of Siddim,** that 
under their respective kings joined battle there 
with Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2-8) and his allies, 
l)y ^hom they were discomfited till Abram came to 
the rescue. Four out of the five were aftei'wards 
destroyed by the Lord with fire from heaven (Gen. 
^ix. 23-29). One of them only, Zoar or Bela, 
which was its original name, was spared at the 
request of Lot, in oilier tliat he might take refuge 
there. Of these Gomorrah seems to have been only 
second to Sodom in impoiinnce, as well in the 
wickedness that led to thdr overthrow. What 
that atrocity was may bo ^thered from Gen. xix. 

Their miserable fate is held up as a warning 
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to tlu* children of Israel (Dent. xxix. 23) ; as a 
prec(»dent for the destruction of Babylon (Is. xiii. 
19, and Jcr. 1. 40), of Edom (Jer. xlix. 18), of 
Moab XZeph. ii. 9), and even of Israel (Amos iv. 
11). By St. Peter in the N. T., and by St. Jude 
(2 Pet. ii. 6; Jude, vers. 4-7), it is made “an 
ensamulc unto those that after should live iin- 
ginlly,** or “ den}- (Jhrist.’* Similarly their wicked- 
ness rings as a proverb throughout tlie prophecies 
(v.. Dent, xxxii. 82 ; Is. i. 9, 10 ; Jer. xxiii. 14). 
Jerusalem herself is there unequivocally called 
Sodom, and her people Gomonuh, fbr their enore 
mities ; just in the same way that the corruptions 
of the t’hurch of Home have caused her to lie called 
Babylon . On the other hand, aixiording to t he N . T., 
there is a sin which exceeds even tliat of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, that, namely, of which Tyre and 
Sidon, Cnpornaum, Choraziii, luid Bethsaida were 
guilty, when they “rcpent(*d not," in spite of 
“the mighty works** whieli they had witnessed 
(St Matt. X. 15) ; and St. Maik has ranged under 
the same categoiy all those who would not receive 
the preaching of the Apo.stles (vi^l). 

To turn to their gcographifxal ^oition, one pas- 
sage of Si'riptiire seems expresriy to a'^sert that the 
vale of Siddim had become the “ salt,** or dead, 
“sea" (den. xiv. 3), ciiUihI clsewheie too the 
“sea of the jilain*' (Josh. xii. 3) ; the expression, 
however, ocems juitecedently to their overtliiow, 
.losephus (Ant. i. 9) says that the lake ^spliaitites, 
or Dead Sea, was foilned out of what used to be the 
vall(‘y whore Sodom stood; but elsewhere he de- 
dal e.s that the territory of Sodom was not sub- 
merged in the lake (Dc Bell, Jitd. iv. 8, 4), but 
still existed patched and burnt up, as is the apiiear- 
ance of that region still ; aud certainly nothing in 
Scripture would 1(>ad to the idea that they wcie 
d<sitioy(*d by submeiiiiou — though they may have 
boon subiULM’gcd afterwai'ds when destroyed — for 
their de.strnclion is expressly attributed to the brim- 
stone and fire rained upon them from heaven (den. 
xix. 24 ; see also Di'ut. xxix. 22, and Zeph, ii. 9; 
aLso St. Peter and St. Jude liefore id ted). Aud St. 
Jerome in the Onomastiron rays of Sodom “ civitas 
impioium diiino igne eouhumpta jiixtn mare mor- 
tuum,’* and so of the rest (ibid. s.v.). The whole 
subject is ably handled by (*cllarius (up. Ugol. 
Thesnvr, vii. p. decxxxix-lxxviii.), though it is not 
always necessary to agi-eo with his condusions. 
Among modem ti-a\olleis, Dr. Hobinson shnus that 
the Joidan could not liave ever flowed into the 
gulf of *Ahah<xh ; on the contrary that the rivers of 
the desert themselves flow northwards into tho 
Dead Sea. [Arauah.] And this, added to the con- 
figuiation and deep depi-ession of the valley, serves 
in his o]>inion to jirove that there must have been 
always a lake tliere, into wliich the Jordan flowed ; 
though he admits it to have been of far less extent 
than it now is, and even the whole southern part 
of it to have been added subsequently to the over- 
throw of the four cities, which stood, according to 
him, at the original south end of it,' Zoar probably 
being situated in the mouth of Wady Kerah, as it 
opens upon tho isthmus of the peninsula. In the 
same plain, he remarks, weie slime-pits, or wells of 
bitumen |#en. xiv. 10 ; “ salt-pks ** also, Zeph. ii. 
9) ; while the enlargi^mcnt of the lake ho considers to 
have been caused by some convulsion or catastrophe 
of nature connected with the ntiraculous destruction 
of the cities — volcanic agency, tlint of earthquakes, 
and the like (Bibl. Res. ii. 187-192, 2iui ed.). 
He might have adduced the great earthquake at 
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Lisbon as a cas» in {Ktiiit. The gi'eat difference of 
level between the bottoms of the northern and 
aouthuru ends of the lake, the former 1800, the 
latter only 18 feet below the surface, singularly 
confirms the above view (Stanley, S. ^ 1\ p. 287, 
‘2nii e l.). Pilgrims of Palestine fonnerly saw, or 
fancied that they saw, ruins of towns at the bot- 
tom of the sea, not far from the shore (see Maun- 
drell, E'trli! TrctvellcrSf p. 454). M. de Sanlcy 
wiis the first to point out ruins along the shores 
(the Jiedjonih^-Mezorrhel ; and more particularly 
apropos to our present subject Oonmt'an on the 
N. W.). Both pei*haps are i*i«:lit. (lomomih (as 
its very name implies) may have been more or leas 
subiner'^ed with the othej thi-ee, suljseiiiiently to 
their destruction by lire; while the riiyis of Zoiu*, 
inasmuch as it did not share their fate, would be 
found, if found at all, upon the shore. (See generally 
Mr. Isaacs* Dead Sea.) [E.S. Pf.] 

GOMO'RRHA, the mruiucr in which the name 
(lOMORRAil is written in the A. V'. of the Ajkj- 
cryphal books ^ the X. Testament, following the 
Greek form oflRe word, TofiSf^a (2 Esd. ii. 8 ; 
Matt. X. .15 ; Mark vi. 11 ; Kom. ix. 29 ; Jude 7 ; 
2 Pet. ii. 6). 

GKJPHER WOOD. Only once in Gen. vl. 14. 
The Heb. 103 'Vg, trees of Gopher, does not occur 
In the cognate dialeeis. The A. V. has made no 
.attempt at* ti-ansktiou ; the LXX. {^6\a rerpd- 
yauaj and Vulgate (lit/na lamjat i), elicited by 
motatnesis of 1 and tj (103 = S]13), the former 
having referetu« to equate blocks, cut by the axe, 
the latter to planks smoothed by the plane, have 
not Ibiind much favour with ino(l(*rii comineutators. 

The conjectiu’es of cedtr (Kben Ezm, Oiik. 
Jonath. and Kabbins generally), irood rnouf proper 
to float (Kimulii), the Greek Kt^iptXdrri (Jim.; 
Treinell. ; Buxt.), pine (Aveuar. ; Munst.), tur- 
pentine (Gastalio), are little better than gmtuitoMS. 
The lendering cedar has been tlefended by Pelletier, 
who refere to the great abuiulance of this tree 
in Asia, and the dtirabillly of its timber. 

The Mohammedan equivalent is satj, by which 
Hcrbelot imdemtands the Indian plane-tree. Two 
piincipal conjectures, however, have bt^en pro- 
posed ;—l. Byls. Vossius {Dm. de LXX. fnterp. 
c. 12) that 103 = lOb, resin ; whence '3 'Vy, 
meaning any trees of the resinous kind, such as 
pine, fir, &c. 2. By Fuller {Misccll. Sac, iv. 5), 
Boclmrt {Phaleq, i. 4), Celsius {Hicrcibot. pt. i. 
p. 328), Hass. {Kntdcckungcn^^.pi. ii. p. 78), that 
Gopher is cypress, in £ivour of which opinion 
(adopted by Ges. Lex.) they adduce the similarity 
in sound of gopher and cypress {Kurap = yoiftep'^ ; 
the suitability of the cypress for «hip-buildiiig ; 
and the fact that this tree abounded in Babylonia, 
and more particularly in Adiabenc, where it sup- 
plied Alexander with timber for a whole fleet 
(Arrian, vii. p. 161, ed. Steph.). 

A tradition is uicntioiiefl in Eutychius {Anmls, 
p. 34) to the effect that the Ark was made of the 
wood Sadj\ by which is probably meant not the 
ebony, but the Juniperas Sabina, a species of cypress 
( Bochart and Cels^ ; lioscum. Schol. ad Qm, vi. 14, 
and Alterthumsh. vol. iv. i»t. 1). E. B.] 

OOR'QIAS {Topy(as)t a general in the ser- 
vice of Aiitiochiis Epiphancs (I Macc. iii. 38, 
Hvvarhs Twx rov fieuri\4os; cf. 2 Macc. 

viii. 9), who was appointed by his regent Lysias to a 
command in the expedition agiiiiist Jiidinea B.C. 166, 
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in which he was defeated hy Judas Maccabacus with 
gi'eat loas (I Macc. iv. 1 fl’.). At a biter time (H.C. 
164) he held a ganisou in Jamnia, and defeated the 
forces of Josepli and Azarias, M’ho attacked him con- 
trary to the oiflers of Judits (1 Macc. v. 56 tf. ; 
Joseph. Ant. xii. 8, §6 ; 2 Macc. xii. 32). The 
account of Gorgias in 2 Macc. is very obscure. He 
is represented theie as acting in a militaiy ciipacity 
(2Macc.-x. 14, (rrpariiyhs rav rdirwvi?), hardly 
of Coelc-Syria, as Grimm (/. e.) takes it), apparently 
in concert with The Idumaeans ; anti afterwards he 
is described, accoixling to the pi:e.sent text, as 
“goveraor of Idumea** (2 Macc. xii. 32), though 
it is possible (Grotius, Grimm, /. c.) that the i ead- 
iug is an error for “governor of Jamnia” (Joseph. 
Ant. xii. 8, §6, 4 *lajui/cfar arparriyds). 'fbe 
hostility of the Jews towards him is dcsciibcd in 
strong terms (2 Macc. xii. 35, rhv Kardparov, 
A. V. “ that cursed man **) ; and while his success 
is only noticed in passing, his defeat and flight are 
given in detail, though confuse Jly (2 Matte, xii’. 
34-38; cf. Joseph. /, c.). 

, The name itself was boinie by one of Alpxander*s 
generals, and occure at later times among the eastern 
Greek.s. [B. K. W.J 

GOBTY'NA (rdprvvcu; in classical witers, 
rdprvva or Toprdy), a city of Crete, and in ancient 
times its most impoKntit city, next to OnossUs. 
The only direct Biblical interest of Gortyna is in 
the fact that it appt^ara from 1 Macc. xv. 23 to 
have coiitainetl .lewish residents. [CRETE.] Thu 
circunistuice alluded to in this passage took place 
ill the reign bf Ptolemy ITiysipn ; and it is jmsible 
that the Jens had increased in Ciete during the 
reign of his pn^lccessor Ptolemy ndlometor, who 
receivinl many of them into Egyj>t, and who also 
rebuilt some i>ai*ts of Gortyna (Strab. x. p. 478). 
This city was neaily half-way between the Kasti'rn 
and Western extremities of the island ; mid it is 
worth while to notice that it was near Fair Havens; 
so that St. Paul may possibly liavc preached the 
Gospel there, when on his voyage to Pome (Acts 
XX vii. 8, 9). Gortyna smuns to have been the 
capital ^of the island under the Homans. For the 
remains on the old site and in the neighbourhood, 
see the Museum of Classical Antiquities, ii. 277- 
286. [J. S. H.] 

GO'SHEN (Jtf^3 ; Tefrip., Vetriv, Gessen), a 
word of uncei'taiu etymology, the name of a jmrt 
of Egypt where the Israelites dwelt for the whole 
period of their sojourn in that country. It is 
usually colled the “ land of Goshen "IB'i PS, 
but also Goshen simply. It appeal's to have borae 
another name, “the Iwd of Ramescs,*' DDlD!j^1 yiN 
(Gen. xivii. 11)} unless this be the name of* a district 
of Goshen. The first mention of Goshen is in 
Joseph’s messnge to his father: — “ Thou shalt dwell 
IB the land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto 
me** (Gen. xlv. 10). This shows that the terri- 
tory Was near the usual royal I'esidenoe or the rchi- 
dence of Joseph’s Pharaoh. The dynasty to which we 
assign this king, the fifteenth [EarpT; Joseph], 
appeal's to have resided part of the year at Memphis, 
and part of the year, at harvest-time, at Ava^ns on the 
Babostite or Pelusiac branch of the Nile; this, 
Manetho tolls us, was the custom of the first king 
(Joseph, c. Ap. i. 14). Id the account of the aiTival 
of Jatx)b it is said of the patriarch “ He sent Judah 
before him unto 'Joseph, to direct his face unto 
Goshen ; and they came into the land of Goshen. 
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And Joseph made reaily his chariot, and went up 
f-o meet Israel his father, to Goshen ’* (Gen. xlvi. 
28, 29). This land was thci-cfore between Joseph's 
residence at the time and the frontier of Palestine, 
and apparently tlie extreme province towanls that 
frontier. The advice that Joseph gave his brethren 
as to their conduct to Pliariioh tiutlier characterizes 
the territory : — “ When Pharaoh slmll call you, and 
shall say. What [is] your occupation? Then ye 
shall say. Thy serviuits have been henlsmon of 
cattle (njJpp our youtli even until 

now, both we [and] also our fathers : that ye may 
dwell in the laud of Goslien ; for ev<*ry shephei**! 
dtlv njn) [is] an abomination unto the Egyp- 
tians” (xlvi. 33, .34). It is rcnnirkable tlmt in 
Coptic CytOC higuifies both “a shopheixl” and 
“disgrace" mid the like (Rosellini, Afonmnenti 
Storicifi. 177). This pissage shows that Goshen 
was scarcely regartled as a part of Egypt Proper, 
and was not peopled by Egyptians —characteristics 
tliat would positively indicate a front icr-jirovince. 
liut it is not to l>e inferred th.at (.Joshen had 
no Egypti.an inhabitants at this perioil: .it the time 
of the ten plagues such are distinctly mentioiUHl. 
'fliat there was, moreover, a foreign population be- 
sides the Israelites scorns evident from tire account 
of the calamity of Eplu aim’s house [BKlitAll], 
aud the mention of the 31 2'^V who went out at 
tlie Exodus (Ex. xii. 38), indices referring to the 
ear\ier and the Inter jieriod of the sojourn. The 
name Goshen itself appears to be Hebrew, or Semitic 
— fllthongh we do not venture with Jerome to 
derive it from — for it jilso occurs as the luamc 

of a district and of a town in the south of Palestine 
(*n//vf, 2), wliere we could scarcely cxpccjt an iip- 
]H>llation of Egyptian origin unless given after the 
Exoilns, which in tliis case does not seem likely. 
It is also noticeable that some of the names of 
])bices in Goshen or its neighbourhood, as ceitaiiily 
Aligdol and l>a:d-/C|)lion, ai’e Semitic [Baai.- 
ZkiMicix], the only irositive exceptions being the 
citic's Pillioin aiur I Jameses, built during the op- 
pression. The next mention of Goshen confirms 
tlie previous inference that its position was between 
Carman .mid the Delta (Gen. xlvii. 1). The mature 
of tlje comitiy is indic.ated more clearly than in 
the passage bust quoted in the answer of Pharaoh 
to the request of Joseph’s brethren, and in tlie ac- 
count of their settling ; — ** And Pharaoh spake unto 
Josopli, saying, Thy father and thy brethren are 
come unto thee; the land of Egypt [is] before 
thee ; in the liest of the land make thy father .and 
brethren to dwell: in the land of Goshen let them 
dwell : and if thou knowest [any] men of activity 
among them, then make them nrlers over my 
<»ttle, . . . And Joseph placed his father and hii 
brethren, and gave them a possession m the land o 
^'sypt, in the bpst of the land, in the land of Ka- 
mescs, as Pliaraoh liad commanded ” (Gen. xlvii. 5, 
1 1). Goshen was thus a pastoral country where 
some of Phai-aoh's cattle were kept. The expression 
** in the best of the land, ” 

in optimo /bco), must, we think, be 
relative, the best of the land for a pastoral people 
(although we do not accept Michaelis’ reading 

“ pastures" by comparison with » « ^V^j_ro r Sitppi 

P. 1072; see Ges. T/ies. s.V. aiS'tt),'' for in the 
matter of fei‘tility the richest parte of Egypt an 
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those nearest to the Nile, a position which, as 
will be seen, we cannot assign to Goshen, 'fhe 
Budicicncy of this tract for the Israelites, their 
prosperity there, and thpir virtual separation, as is 
evident from the account of thd plagues, from the 
great body of the Egyptians, must also be borne in 
mind. The clearest indications of the exact position 
-kf Goshen are those atlbrded by the nanmlive of the 
Exodus. I’he Israelites set out from the town of 
IJamcses in the land of Goshen, made two days* 
journey to “ the edge of the wilderness,** and in one 
day more reached the Retl Sea. At the starling- 
jioint two routes lay |)cfore tliem, “ the way of the 
imid of the Philistines . . . that [was] near,** and 
the way of the wilderness of tlie Red Sea** (Ex. 
ii. 17, 18). From these indications we infer that 
the land of Goshen must have in ]Kirt been near the 
eastt*i‘n sme of the ancient Delta, Rameses lying 
within the valley now callctl the Wdfli-t-Tumejildt, 
about thirty miles in a diiect course from the an- 
cient westoni shore of the Aiahian Gulf [ExomJS, 
the]. 

j The ivsults of the foregoing examination of 
Biblical evidence .arc th.at the land of Goshen lay 
I lM*tween the e.mitcin part of the ancient Delta and 
the western border of Palestine, that it was si-avcely 
11 part of Egypt Proper, xv.as inhabited by otlier 
foreigners besides the Israidites, and was in its 
geographical n.ames lather Semitic than Egx'ptian; 
that it was a ixistui e-land, ospecaally siutetl to a 
shephenl-people, and sufHcient for the Israelites, 
wlio thcie prospennl, and were separate from tlie 
main body of the Egyptians ; aad lastly, th.at one 
of its towns lay near the western extremity of the 
Wadi-l-Tumeiildt, These indications, exc'ept only 
that of sufficiency, to he afterwards considenni, 
seem to us decisively to indicate the irchb-^-T’cwic//- 
Idt^ the valley along which anciently flowed the 
canal of the Red Sea.tf Other idcntitioations seem 
to us to be utterly'Hiitenable. If with hcjisius we 
place Goshen below Heliopolis', n(‘ar Bubnstis aud 
Bilbeys, the distance from tlie Ili'd Sea of three 
days’ journey of the Israelites, and the s<a(xarate 
diameter of the country, uic lioleiitly set aside. 
If we consider it the s.ame as the Bucolia, we have 
cither the same dilliculty as to tlic distance, or we 
must im.agine a loute almost wholly through the 
wildcniess, instead of only for the last thiixl or less 
of its distance. a 

Having thus concluded tliat the mud of Goshen 
appe.oi’s to have corresponded to the Wddi‘l~Tumeti- 
idtf we have to cousidia* whether the extent of this 
tract would be sufficient for the stisteniuice of the 
I.sraelites. The sujierficial extent of the Wtuli-U 
Ttmeifldf^ if we include the whole cultivable jvart of 
the natural valley, which may somewhat excecil that 
of the tract lieariiig this appellation, is probably under 
60 square gcogra]>hieal miles. If wc suppose the 
entire Israelite population at the time of the Exodus 
to have been 1, 800,00%,* and the whole population,, 
including Egyptians and foreignera other than the 
Israelites, alxmt 2,000,000, this w'ould give no less 
than between 30,000 and 40,000 inhabitants to the 
square mile, whi(‘h would be half as dense as the ordi- 
nary population of an eastern city. It must be re- 
memTiered, however, that we need not suppose the 
Israelites to have been limited to the valley for pas- 
I ture, but like the Arabs to have led their flocks into 
f^ile tracts of the deserts around, and that we have 
taken for our estimate an extreme sum, that of the 
people at the Exodus. For the p enter part of the 
.sojomofi their numbers must have been fiir lower, 
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and befoiti the Exodus they seem to have been paiily 
apmul about the territoiy of the oppressor, although 
culicctiOd at ihuneses at the time of their depaiiuiv. 
One very lai^e place* like t)ie Shepherd-stronghold 
of A vat is, wliiuh Hj^aqptho I'clates to have had at the 
jfirst a gtirrisoii of 240,000 men, would also greatly 
diminish the disproportion of population to super- 
ficies. The very small superficial extent of Egypt 
ill relation to the population tu'ccssary to the con- 
struction of the Viist monuments, and the main- 
tenance of the gresit armies of the Pharaohs, requires 
a different proportion to that of other countries — a 
condition -fully explained byt^k^* oxtraoi-dinaiy fer- 
tility of the soil. Even now, when the population 
, is almost at the lowest point it has I'eached in 
history, when villages have replaced towns, and 
hamlets villngcs, it is still denser thiui ^at of our 
rich and thickly-populated Yorkshire. %e do not 
think therefore tliat the small superdcics presents 
any sciious diiliculty. 

Thus far we have reasoned alone on the evidence 
of the Hebrew text. The LXX. vei*sion, however, 
presents some curious evidence which must not be 
passed by unnoticed. The testimony of tliis ver- 
sion in any Egyptian matter is not to be disre- 
garded, although in this particular case too much 
stress should not be hud on it, since the tradition 
of Goshen and its inhabitants must have become 
very faint among the Egyptians at the time when 
the Pentateuch Wiis tnmslated, and we have no 
warrant for attiihuting to the translator or trans- 
lators .any moi e than a gencml and popular know- 
ledge of Egyptian matters. In Gen. xlv. 10, ft>r 
the LXX. has rctr^/A *Apa$las. The ex- 
pianatory word may be miderstood eith<*r as 
meaning that Goshen lay in tlie region of Lower 
Egypt to ilie oast of the Delta, or else <%h indica- 
ting that the Arabian Nonm was juirtly or wholly 
the same. In the latter one ^t must be reincm- 
btncil that the Nomes very Anciently wcie hir tiioic 
extensive' tluin under the Ptolemies. On cither 
siijiposition the passjige is favourable to our identi- 
fication. Tn Gen, xlvi. 28, instead of 

t^e LXX. has icaff 'HpcSoiv ir6\iv, yp 'Pa/ueinrp 
(or tis *Pa/i€<r<r^), seemingly itleutifying Ra- 
moses with HerooiMilis. It is scarcely possilile to 
dx the site of the latter town, but theie is no 
doubt that it ffy in tlie valley not far from the 
ancient head of the Arabian Gulf. Its po.sition is 
too ne.ar the gulf for the Hameses of Scripture, and 
it was probably chosen mercly because nt the time 
when the tmiisldlion was made it was fhe chief place 
of the territory where the Israelites liad been. It 
must be noted, however, that in Kx. i. 1 1, the LXX., 
followeil by tlie Coptic, reivls, instead of “ Pithom 
.and Raamses,” riiu t € TltiBitf koI 'Papi€ff(rVf zeal 
4} f<rrttf 'HAioi&iroXts. Eusebius ideutides 
liameses with A vans, flic Shcpheid-stroiighnld on 
the Pelusiac bmnch of tNb Nile (ap. Oramef, 
Anend. Paris, ii. p. 174). The evidence of the 
LXX. version therefore lends a general support to 
the theory we have adn'ocated. [See Kxodus, 
THE.] [R. S. P.] 

2. (1^3 ; roa6/A ; Oessen, Cfozen) the “ land ” 
or the “ country (both of Goshen,” is t>vice 

named .as a district in Southcni Palestine (.Josh, f, 
4 1, xi. 1 G). From the drst of these it would seem 
to have lain between Gaza .and Gilicon, and there- 
fore to be some part of the maritime plain of 
Juduli; but ill the latter passage, that plain — the 
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Shefclnh, is expreasly specified in addition to Goslien 
(hen* with the ai-ticle). In this place too tlie situa- 
tion of Goshen — ^if the order of the statement be 
any indication— would seem to be between the 
“ soutli” and the Shefchih (A. V. “ valley ’*). Ijt 
Goshen was any portion of this rich plain, is it not 
possible that its fertility may have suggested the 
name to the Israelites ? but this is not more than 
mere coirjecture. On tlic other hand the name 
may be far older, and may retain a trace of early 
intercourse Ubtween Egjqit and the soutli of the 
pramiNcd land. For such intercourse comp. 1 Chr. 
\'ii. 21. 

3» A town of the same mime is once mentioned 
in company with Debir, Socoh, and others, as in 
the mountains HHT Judah (Josh. xv. iU). Theie is 
uotliiiig to connect tliis place with the district last 
spoken of. It has not yet been identified. [G.] 

GOSPELS. The name Gospel (from god and 
»pcll, Ang. Sax. good message or newSf wliich is a 
translation of the Greek cua 77 c\iov) is applied to 
the four inspired histones of the life and teaching 
of Christ contained in the New Te^tameut, of which 
sejxirate accounts will be given in their place. 
[Matthew; Mauk ; Luke; John.] It may 
be fairly said that the genuineness of these four 
nan'atives rests upon belter evidence than that of 
any bther ancient writings. They were all com- 
posed during the latter half of the first century: 
those of t)t. Matthew and »St. Miu*k some years 
before the destruction of.lerusalcm ; that of M. Luke 
proliahly about a.d. G4 ; and that of St. John 
towards the close of the cent my. I’lefore the end of 
the second ccntuiy, there is abmuiaut evidence that 
the four Gosjm*1s, os one collection, were generally 
list'd and accepted. Ircnaeus, who suffereil martyr- 
dom about A.D. 202, the disciple of folycaiT) and 
J*apias, who, fiwn liaving been in Asia, in Gaul, 
and in Rome, had ample means of knowing the 
belief of various churches, says that the authority 
of the four Gospels was so far conHitnetl that even 
the heretics of his time could not reject them, hut 
were obliged to attempt to prove ilieir tenets out 
of one or othoflfo^, thorn {Contr. Ifaer.Ai\. U, §7). 
Teitullian, in a work wiittcn about A.D. 208, 
mentions the four Gospels, two of them as the 
work of Apostles, and two as that of the disciples 
of Ajwstlos {apostolici) ; and rests their authority 
on their apostolic origin (Adv. Marcion, iv. ch. ii.). 
Oiigcii, who w.as bom about A.D. 185, and died 
A.D. 253, describes the Gospels in a characteristic 
strain of metaphor as ** the [fooi'] elements of the 
Ohurcli's faith, of which the whole world, reconciled 
to Grxl ill Christ, is composed ” (/n Jo/wn.). Else- 
where, in commenting on tlie opening words of St. 
Luke, he draws a line between inspired Gospels 
and such productions as ** the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians,” ** the Gospel of the Twelve,” and 
the like {ffomd. in Luc, iii. p. 932, sq.). Althougli 
Theophilus, who became sixth (seventh?) bishop 
of Antioch about AJ>. 168, speaks only of “ the 
Evangelists,” without adding their names {Ad Au- 
tol. iii. pp. 124, 125), we might fairly conclude 
with Gies^er that he refers to the collection of four, 
already known in his time. But frcm Jerome wo 
know that Theophilui arranged the records of the 
four Evangelists into one work {Epvst, od Algos. 
iv. p. 197). Tatian, who died about A.D. 170 (?), 
compiled a Dvxtessaronf or Ilaiinony of the Gospels. 
The Muratorian fragmetat (Muratori, Antiq. It, iii. 
p. 854 ; Routh, Reliq, 8, vol. iv.), which, even if 
t be not by Cains and of the second century, is at 
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iRiist. Si vwy old monument of ilie Rom:m Chui'cb, 
describes the OoRpels of l.ukc and John ; but time 
and cai*elessuess seem to have dchlroycd tlic sentences 
ivlatini^ to Matthew and Mark. Another souix.'e of 
evidence is open to us, in the citations from the 
tiospels found in the earliest writei's. Barnabas, 
Clemens Uotnanus, and l*oIycai*p, quote ptssitj^ 
from them, but not with veibal exactness. The 
te^timony of Justin Martyr (bora about A.D. 90, 
martyred a.d. 105) is much fuller; many of his 
(pinbitions arc found verbatim in the (lospels of 
8t. Matthew, St. laike, and St. John, and ]K)ssibly 
of St. Mark also, whose words it is more ditlicult 
I to separate. The quotations fiom St. Matthew are 
the most numerous, lii historical rafcrancas, the 
mode of (piotMtion is more free, and the nanative 
oc«Lsionally unites those of M.itthow and Luke : in 
a very few cjises he alludes to matters not men- 
tioned in the ianouifsil (iosjiels. Be.sides these, 
St. Matthew appears to be quoh'd by tlic author of 
the Kpistle to l)i«)gnetus, by He<./esipj)Us, lr«‘iiacus, 
Tatiii% Athenagoins, and 'fheopliilus. Htisebius 
racoi-ds that l*antaenus found in India ( ? the south 
of Arabia?) Christians who used the fhispel of St. 
Matthew. All this shows tliat long before the end 
of the seeond century the <ios]>el of .St. Matthew 
was ill general use. From the fact that St. Mark’s 
(lospel has few places pisMiliar to it, it is more 
dillicult to id<‘Utify citations not expnssly assigiietl 
to him ; but Justiii Marty i and Atlieuagoras apjK'ar 
to quote birt Compel, and freiiaeus iloes so by name. 
St. Luke is quoted by Justin, freiiaeus, Tatian, 
Athenagoras, and Tlieophilus ; and St, .fohn by all 
of these, w'ltii the ivldition of Ignatius, the Kpistle 
to Diognetus, and I’olyciates. From these we may 
<’oiu*lude timt iK'fora the end of the bccond century the 
(ios{w*l coIle<*tion was well known aii<l in general luse. 
Thera i« yet another line of eviih'iax*. The here- 
tical setts, as well a.s the Fathera of the Churah, 
knew the (Jospels ; and as there wits the graate.st 
hostility hetwran them, if the Clospels had become 
known in the Church after the disscMision luxise, the 
heretics would never liave accejiUsl tlicm lus geninnc 
fioin .such aquaiter. But the (iiiostics and Mar- 
eiointes arose early in the second century ; and 
therefore it is probable that the (josptds were then 
aeeepteJ, .and thus they are traced back almost to 
the times of the Apostles (Clshauscn). Upon a 
review of all the witnesses, fi’oin the Apostolic 
Fathera down to the Canon of the Laodicean (’ouncil 
in .'tC4, and that of the thirf Council of Carthage 
•n .‘197, in Iwth of wlvch the fourCospels are nuin- 
horad in the Canon of Seripture, there can hardly 
he iiooin for any eandiil pei-son to doubt that from 
the Hret the tour Cospels were I'ecogiv'zed as genuine 
and as inspired ; that a shar]) line of distinction was 
drawn between them and the so-called apocryphal 
(lospcjs, of which the number was very great ; that, 
Irotn the citations of passages, the Gospels l^aring 
these four names were the same ns those which we 
possess in our Bibles imder tlie s;imc names ; that 
unbelievera, likeCelsus, did not deny the genuineiie.ss 
ef the Go.'.pels, even when rejecting their contents ; 
and, lastly, that heretics thought it neces.sRi*y to 
pl“ad some kind of sanction out of the Gospels for 
their doctrines : nor could they venture on the easier 
iwth of an entire rejection, because the Gospels were 
everywhere known to be genuine. As a matter of 
i^rary history, nothing can be better established 
iwn the genuineness of the Gospels ; and if in these 
atest times they have been assailed, it is plain that 
Geological doubts have been concerned in the attack. 
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Tlic authority of the books has been denied from 
a wish to set aside tJieir contents. Out of a mass 
of authorities the following may be selected : — 
Norton, On the Oentiincness of the Gospels, 2 vols. 
London, 1847, 2nd ed.; Kirdihofer, Quell^atntn- 
lumj zur Geschichte des N. T, Canons, Zurich, 
1844; lleWette, Lehrbuch dcr hist,-krdi. Emleit- 
unij,ise., 7th ed., Berlin, 1852; ling’s Einleitumf, 
&c., Fosdick’s [Amcriran] traii.slation, with Stuart’s 
Notes ; Olshnnsen, JtAlischer Cnmmcntar, Intro- 
diiclton, and his IJchtheit tier 4 Canon. Evangvlicn, 
I82o ; Jer. .Tones, Mctlwd of srttlmi] the Canonical 
Authonti/ of the N. 'H, Oxfoitl, 1798, 2 vols. ; 
F. C. Ihiur, Jvnt. Unlcrsuchnngcn iitfcr die Knnmi. 
Ermiffelien, Tubingen, 1847 ; Ihuiss, Geschichte 
des N. 7'.; Dean AlfoitJ's Greek Testaincntf l*jo- 
legtiinena, vol. i. ; llev. B. F. Westcott’s J/istonj 
of N. T. Canon, London, 18.>9 ; Gieseler, Jlistorisch- 
kritiseher Versuch iiher die Knslchmg, ^'C,, dcr 
schriftiitihen Erungelienj l.eiji/ig, 1818. 

On comparing thi‘.se ibiir bonks one with nnotber, * 
a peculiar ditliculty claims nttoiition, wbicii lias had 
much to do with the coiitroveray as to their genuiiie- 
nos.s. In the fourth Gosjwd the narrative coincides 
with that of the other three in a few pasNigos only. 
I’utting aside the areoiint of the Passion, there arc 
only three facts which .lohn relates in common with 
the other Kvangelists. Two of thcM* are, the feeil- 
ing of tlie five thousand, and the storen on the Srei 
of (ialilre (ch. vi.), w'hich appear to 1 k» iiitiXMliiced 
in eoiinevion w'ilh the dis<a>tirse that arose out of the 
miracle, redated by John alone. The thiid is the 
anointing of Ills feet by Alary ; and it is worthy of 
notice that the narrative of John recalls something 
of eacJi of the other three ; the actions of the womuii 
are* drawn from Luke, the ointment and its value 
are* flescribed in Mark, mid the admonition to Jmlis 
np}M>ai's in Matthew ; and John conihines in his 
narrative all these iNirticulara. WhiJ.st the thre<* 
pivsent the life of jAiis in Galilee, John follows 
him into Judaea ; nor sliould wc know, hut iW him, 
that our LoM had jonraeyed to .ici nsalein at tlie 
prcscribiai feasts. Only one diseoiiisu of ruir Lorel 
that was delivered in Galilee, tliat in the 6th chn])ter, 
is i-econled by John. The disciple whom Jesus loved 
had it put into his mind to write a Gos]Kd w'hich 
should inoie expressly than the othei-s set forth Jesus 
as the liirarnate Woiil of G(k 1 : if he also had in Auew 
the beginnings of the errors of (y>rinthus and othcra 
before him at the time, ns Irenaens and Jerome 
assert, the ))oIcniical purjiose is quite sul)ordinate 
to the dogmatic. He docs not war against a tein- 
]>orary cnor, but preaches for all tiine that .Tosus 
is the Christ the Son of God, in order that believing 
w'e may have life throiigli liis name. Now many 
of fhe filets omitted by St. John ninl ivcoixled by 
the i-est lu'e such .as W'ould liave contributed mwt 
directly to this givat design ; why then .are they 
omitted ? The received explanation is the only 
.vitlsfiictory one, namely, that John, writing Inst, at 
the clase of the firat centuiy, had seen the otliei 
Gospels, and pur(K)scly abstained from writing anew 
what they had suiKcieiitly recovded. f JoilN.] ’ 

In the other tbiee Gospels there is a great amount 
of agreement, !f we supjxise tlie history that they 
contain to be divided into si'ctions, in 42 of these 
all the three nan’ativcs coincide, 12 more arc given 
by Matthew and Mark only, 5 by Mark and Luke 
only, and 14 by Matthew and Luke. To these must 
be added 5 peculiai* to Matthew, 2 to Mark, and 9 
to Luke ; and the enumeration is complete. But 
this applies only to general coincidence ns to the facts 
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niirmtci: the amount of verbal coincidence, that is, 
the pitssiigcs either verhilly the Munc, or coinciding 
ill tiic use of many of the ssuno woids, is much 
smaller. liy far the larger [xntion,*’ sjiys Trofessor 
Andrews Norton {(ronuinoticssy i. p. 240, 2iid cd.), 
“ of this verbal ngi^inent is found in the recital of 
the wolds of othere, and paitieularly of the words 
of Jesus. Thus, in Matthew’s tJospel, the passages 
verbally coincident with one or both of the other 
two (iuspols amount to less than a sixth part of its 
contents ; and of these about seveu-eightJis occur in 
the ivcitsd of the words of otheis, and only alxiut 
one-eight)i in w'hat, by w«iy of distinction^ 1 may 
cull mere narrative, in which the Kv.ingelist, speak- 
ing in his own peison, was iinrostmiiKsl in the 
choice of his expresdons. lii Maik, the pro}M)i*tion 
of coincident passages to the whole contents of the 
Gospel is about om‘-'.ixtli, of wliich not onu-iifth 
000111*5 in the naiTutive. Luke Im still less agret*- 
meiit of expression with the other Kvniigelists. The 
pLss:^;es in which it is found amount only to about 
a tenth part of his Gospel ; and but an inconsider- 
able portion of it ajipcars in the iiariative- less 
than a twentieth part. These pro])ortions should be 
further compared with those whicli the namitive 
pfirt of each Gospel lM*ai*s to that in which tiic wonls 
of othei*s are prod^sedly' repeated. Matthew’s nai- 
rative occupies about ono-foiirth of his Go>]k‘I, 
Mark's about one-half, and TiUk(»*s alxuit onc-thiid. 
It limy easily he computed, therefore, that the 
proportion of verbal coineideuce found in the nar* 
rative p:ii*t of ejich Gosjiel, comparoii with wh;it 
exists in the other jiart, is .alxuit in the follow- 
ing ratios : in Matthew as one to somewhat more 
than two, in Mark as one to four, and in Luke as 
one to ten.” 

Without giiing minutely into tlie examination of 
examples, wliicli would fee desiiahle if spjice per- 
mitted, Uie leading taets counectAl with the subject 
may be thus summed up : —The verbal and matciial 
agreement of the three fir^t Kvangclists is such .as 
does not occur in any other authors who have written 
independently of one another. The veilial agreement 
is greater where the spoken words of othei sure cited 
than where tacts aic rcwided; and gioatost in quo- 
tatioas of the words of our Loid. lint in some 
leading ex-ents, ns in the call of the four fustihsi*iph*s, 
that of Matthew, and theTmnshgurationfthe agree- 
ment even m expression is remarkable: there are 
also narratives where there is no verbal harmony in 
the outset, but only in the ensis or emphaiii’ part 
of the story (Matt. viii. .3 = Mark i. 41 = Luke v. 13, 
and Matt. xiv. 19, 20 = Mark vi. 41-43 = Luke ix. 
16, 17). The naiTatives of oni* Lor<l’s early life, 
.^s gix'en by St. Matthew and St. Luke, hare little 
in common ; while St. Mark does not include that 
part of the history in his plan. The agreement in 
the imrmtive iioidioiis of the Gospels begins with 
the baptism of .John, and reaches its highest point 
ill the account of the Passion of onr J.ord and the 
facts that prweded it ; so that a dinx:! ratio might 
almast be said to exist between the amount of agi’pe- 
ment and the nearness of the facts related to the 
Passion. After this event, in the account of His 
burial and resurrection, the coincidences are few. 
The language of all thiee is Greek, with Hebrew 
idioms: the Hebraisms are most abundant in St. 
Mark, and fewest in St. Luke. In quotations 
from the Old Testcrncnt, the Kvaiigelists, or two 
of tliem, sometimes exhibit a vcrlxil agi cement, 
although they difler from the Hebrew and from 
the Septuagint vereioii (.Matt. iii. 3 = Maik i. .3 
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= Luke iii. 4. Matt. iv. 10 = Luke iv. 8. 
Matt. xi. 10 = Mark i. 2 = Luke vii. 27, &c.). 
Except as to 24 verses, the Gospel of Mark contains 
no principal facts which arc not found in Matthew 
mid Luke ; but he often supplies details omitted by 
them, and these are often such as would belong to 
the graphic account of an eye-witness. There an* 
no cases in whicji Matthew and Luke exactly har- 
nionize> whero Mark docs not also coincide with 
them. In seveial places the woixls of Mark haxe 
something in coiiiniou xvith e:u'.h of the otlier iiai- 
i*ativ<*s, w> as to form a connecting link between 
them, whore their words slightly ditlcr. 'J'he 
cxtamples of xrerlKil agreement bt'tween Mark and 
I^uke are not hO long or bo iiiinicious as tho^e 
between MatUiew and l.iike, and Matthew and Mai k ; 
but as b) the arrangement of events Mark and Luke 
frequently comcitle, where Mattlicw ililfei-s fi-om 
them. These are the leading ptirticulavs ; hut they 
arc very far from giving a complete notion of a 
phenomenon that is well worthy of that attention 
and reverent study of the .sacreil text by whicli 
alone it can be fully ami fairly apprehendetl. 

These facts exhibit the thrre Gos})i’ls as tlirce dis- 
tinct records of the lileanil works of the lhHl«s‘m«*r, 
hut with a greater amount of agreement than fhiee 
wholly independent accounts conld lx* exjM-cted to 
exhibit. The agreement would be no ditliculty, 
without the dill'ei eiiccs ; it would only mark tin 
one divine source fiom whicli they me all deiived — 
the Holy Spirit, who spake by the )nophcls. Th» 
Jirterenco of fonn and style, without the agieement, 
would otfer no ditPiculty, since there may l>e a siil>- 
stantial hai*mony between iicconnts that difler 
greatly in mode of expression, and the \eiy dith'i - 
dice might be a giiaiaiitee of ludcpendence. The 
liamiuiiy and the x'ariety, the agreement and the 
(lillerences, foim together the problem with W'hieh 
Bihlieal critics have occiiiaed themselves for a cen- 
tury and a half. 

The attempts at a solution are so many, that 
they can be more easily classilii'd than eiiiimemteil. 
The liret and most obvious suggestion xvonhl be, 
that the iiariators made use of each other’s work. 
Accoulingly Giotins, Mill, Wetstein, (iriesl»acii, 
and many otheis have cmlerivonred to ascertain 
which (loqx*! is to he reganled as tlie first; wliich 
is copied fiom the first ; and xvhich is the last, and 
copied from the other two. It is remarkable tliat 
eai'h of the six possible combinations Imve found 
a*lvocatcs ; and this of itself proves the uncertaiiitv 
ofthe theory (Bp, Maish’s J/ic/wcfis, iii. p. 172; I>e 
Wette, /farulhiich, §22 et sqr|.). When we are 
told by men of research that the Gospi*l of St. 
Maik is ))lairily founded upon the other two, jus 
Griesbaidi, Busching, and othere assure us; and 
again, that the Gosjx*! of St. Mark is cei'taiiily the 
primitive Gosjicl, on wliich the other two are 
found'd, as by Wilke, Bruno Bauer, and others, 
both sides relying mainly on facts that lie within 
the cumimss of the text, we are not disposed to 
expect much fruit fiom the discussion. But the 
theory in ita crude foi*in is in itself most iinpvo- 
laiblc; and the wonder is that so much time and 
Icrcirning hax’e liecn devoted to it. It assumes th;it 
an Kx'angidist has token up tlie work of his pi*edc* 
ci'hsor, and .without snb'«tantial alteration has ina Ic 
a few changes in form, a few additions and rcti’ench* 
inents, and lia.s then allowed the whole to go foith 

under his name. Whateircr older of the three i** 
adopted to favour the hypothesis, the omission m 
the second or third, of matter inserted by the nvs » 
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ofTci's u great difficulty ; niucc it would indicate a 
tacit opinion that these passages are either less 
usetiil or of less authority than the rest. The 
nature of the alterations is not such as we should 
expect to find in an age little given to literary 
coin]x>sition, and in writings so sim])1c and iiii- 
Icanicd as tlicse are adinitttNl to be. The roplore- 
ment of a woi*d by a synonym, neither more nor 
less apt, the omission of a saying in one place and 
insertion of it in another, the occasional transiw 
tion of events; these are not in confonnity with 
the habits of a time in which composition was 
little studied, and only piactised as a necessity. 
Besides, such deviations, which in writers wholly 
indq)endent of each other are only tin* giiaranteo of 
their independence, cannot appear in those who copy 
from each other, without showing a cci*tain wilful - 
ness — an intention to contiadict and altt*r-— that I 
seems quite ivreconcileable with any view of inspi- j 
ration. These geneial objcHitions will be found to 
take a still moie cogent shape against any parti- 
(Milrir form of this hypothesis; whether it is 
atteinpti'd to show that the (lospcl of St. Mark, as 
the shoi test, is also the earliest au<l primitive ( lospel, 
or that this very tlospel bears evident signs of 
being the latest, a compilation fiom the other two; 
or that the order in the canon of Scrijiture is also 
the chronological order — and all these views have 
fouml defenders at no distant date — the theory that 
«fich Evangelist only c^ipiisl from his prwlecessor 
otlevs the same general features, a plausible aigii- 
merit from a few facts, which is met by insuperable 
difficulties as soon as the remaining facts are taken 
in (dieseler, pp. 3.“), .36 ; Bp. Mai-sli’s MichacliSf 
iii., Paitii., pp. 1 71 sqq.). 

The supposition of a common oiiginal fiom 
which tlie thi-ee CJospels were diawn, each with 
more or less inodilicat on, would natuially cMVur 
to those who rejected the notion that the Evan- 
gi'lists had copiisl from each oth(*r. A passage of 
Epiphauius has been otlen quotcnl in supjiort of 
tins (/[acres. .51, 6), hut the abr^s TTjsvnyris 
no doubt refers to the iiisj)iring Spiiit from which 
all three drew their authority, and not to any 
eartidy copy, written or oral, of IIisdl\iiie message. 
'I’he best notion of that class of speculations which 
would establish a written document as the common 
original of the fluee (Josptds, will bo gained j»er- 
haps fioin Bishop Mai-sh’s (Mie/ntelis, vtd. iii., 
^^art ii.) account of Eicliliorn’s hypothesis, and of 
his own additions to it. It appearofl to Eichhom 
that the portions which are common to all the three 
*»ospel8 were contained in nceitain comnmii docu- 
ment, from which they all drew. Niemeycr had 
nlreiuly nssumcHl that copies of such a document 
had got into circulation, and had been altej-ed and 
annotated by diiTeient hands. Now Eichhorn 
hies to show, from an exact comparison of passages, 
that the sections, wliether great or small, which 
are common to St. Matthew and St. Murk but not 
tst. Taike, and at the same time occupy places 
ni the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark which 
WMTcspond to each other, were additions made in 
the copies used by St. Matthew and St. Mark, hut 
ti«t in the copy used by St. Luke ; and, in like 
*^janiier, that the sections found in the coiTosponding 
places of the Gospels of St. Mark and vSt. Luke, 
ait not contained in the Gos|)i»l of St. Matthew, 
lions made in the copies used by St. Mark 
and St. Luke" (p. 192). Thus Eichhorn considi 
umself entitled to assume that ho can reconstruct j 
** original document, and also that theie mustj 
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have been four otlier documents to aeppunt for the 
phenomena of the text. Thus he makes — 

1. The original document. 

2. An altc^ copy which St. Matthew used. 

3. An altered copy which St. Luke used. 

4. A third copy, made fiom the two preceding, 
used by i''t. IMark. 

.5. A fomth altered copy, used by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke in common. 

As there is no external evidence worih consider- 
ing that this original or any of its niimeioiis copies 
ever existed, the value of this elaborate liypothosis 
must depend ujMm its funiishing 'the only explana- 
tion, and that a sufficient one, of the tacts of tlis 
text. Bishop Marsh, how'cver, finds it neccsNiry, 
in order to complete the* account of the text, to 
raise the mimber of documents to eight, still with- 
out producing any external evidence for the exist- 
ence of any of them ; and this, on one sidc,dcj)iives 
Eichhom’s theory of the moilt of coinplett'iicss, 
and, on the other, piescnts a much broader surface 
to the obvious objections, lie assumes the exist- 
ence of — 

1. A Hebrew original. 

2. A Greek tiaiislatioii. 

3. A transcript of No. 1, with alterations and 
additions. 

4. Another, with Mother sot of alterations and 
additions. 

5. Another, combining both the prcceiling, use<l 
by St. Mark, who also list'd No. 2. 

0* Another, with the altuiatiuns and additions of 
No. 3, and with fuitlier additions, used by St, 
Matthew. 

7. Another, with those of No. 4 and further ad- 
ditions, used by St. Luke, who also used No 2. 

8. A w’holly distinct Ilehiew document, in which 
our LonEs pracepts, parables, and discourses were 
rcctmlod, but not in clii onological older; used both 
by St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

To’ this it is added, tliat “as the Gospels of St. 

I M.^rk and St. Luke contain Greek translations of 
} llehiew muteiials, which wen* incorpoiated into 
I St. Matthew's Hebrew Gospel, the person who 
! translated St. Matthew's Jlchrew' (iospel into 
j Greek fic*fiupntly derixed .assist,! ncc from 1 lie Gospel 
I of St. Alark, xvhere he had matter in connexion 
with St. Matthew : and in those pl.-iccs, hut in 
those places «»iily, wliere St. Mai k had no matter in 
connexion xvith St. Matthew, he had froiiuently re- 
course to St. Luke’s Gospel" (p. 361). One 
hardly suiqwised after this to learn tliat Eichhorn 
soon after ])nt foith a reviMnl hypothesis ( /•Jinledimij 
in das N. 7’., 1804), in which a supposed Gieck 
tnanslution of a siqqwscHl Aiamaic. original tonka 
conspicuous pait; nor that Hug was able to jioint 
out that even the most liberal assumption ofwiilten 
documents had not piovided for one case, that of 
the xa'ilxil .agreement of St. Mark and St. Luke, to 
the exclusion of St. Matthew ; and wliich, fhotigh 
it is of rsiic orcuiToncp, would icqiiivo, on Eicldiurn’s 
tlnsuy, an additional Greek version. 

It will be allowed that tliis elaborate hypothesis, 
whether in the form given it by Marsh or by Ei<‘h- 
horn, jiossesses almost I'very fault that can be 
charged against, an argument of tliat kind. For 
every new class of facts a new document must be 
assumed to have existed ; and Hug’s objection docs 
not really we.aken the theoiy, siiu.'G the new clnss 
if coincidences he mentions only requires .a new 
ven>ion of the “original Gospel," which can lie 
suppliiHl on demand. A theoiv so prolidc in as- 
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sumptions lyay still stand, if it can bo proveii that 
no other solution is possible ; but since this cannot 
be shown, even ns ;igninst the modified theoiy of 
Oiat/ (Nater VeraHoh^ &c., 1812), then we ai*e 
reinindi^ of the schooiinaif s cantion, entia non sunt 
innltipliiuinda practer neccfisitatein. To assume for 
every new class of liicts the existence of another 
complete cditiou.and lecension of theoii^iiial work 
is cpiite gratuitous ; the documents might have been 
as easily supposeil to lie tiagmentary memorials, 
wrought in by the Evangelists into the web of the 
original (los|)el ; or the coincid(*nces might bo, as 
Giatz supi^oscs, ca.sc!> whei’e one fiospcl has been in- 
tt*rpohito'l by tions of another. Then the ** original 

is supposed to have been of siieli authority 
as to be circulated everywhere: yet .so dcftH*tive, as 
to roquiic annotation from any hand, so little rcve- 
rcnciHl, that no hand .sjuircd it. If all the Evan- 
gelists ;\gi eed to di aw from such a woik, it must 
have been widely if not universally accepted in the 
Church ; uiid yet theie is no lecoidof its existence. 
The foicc of this dileiuuia Inis been felt by the sup- 
porteis of the theoiy; if the work was of high 
authoiity, it would have been preseivtxl, or at least 
nientioiKHl ; if of lower authority, it could not have 
become the basis of three canonicjil (io.spc].s: and 
XMi'inus attempts have been m:ido to escape from it. 
BeitliolJt trii*s to iind traces ifs exi-^teiice in the 
titles of works other tliaii our present (ios|)els, 
which weiv current in the earliest ages; but Gii'seler 
has so diminished the force of his arguments, ihat 
only one of them need here be mentioned, liertholdt 
ingeniously argues that a Gospel used by St. Paul, 
and tiaiisinittoil to the (Christians in iNnitus, was 
the basis of Mart'ioifs Gospel; and as.snmes that it 
wa.s also the “original Gosiiel;*’ so that in the 
Go.sj)el of Marcion theie would bo n transcript, 
though corrupted, of this jirimitive document. But 
theie i.i no proof at all th.\t St. Paul used lUiy 
written Gos]m* 1 ; and as to that of Mnrcioii, if the 
Wviik of Hahn had not settled the question, the re- 
suarehes of such w riters as Volckinar, Zeller, Uitschl, 
and Hilgenicld, are held to h.-ne prov«Hl that the 
oil opinion of Teitullian and Kpiphaiiius is also the 
tine one, and that the .so-called GosiMd of Maixdon | 
was not an iridepeinlent work, but an abi idge«l ver- • 
sinn of St. Luke’s Gospel, altered by the heretic to 
suit his poeuliar tenets. (See Beitholdt, iii., pp. 
1208-1 ; Gieseler, p. !)7 ; Weisse, Evumielivn^ 
friUje, p. 7:L) Wg must conclude then that the 
work hiw peiished without rccoixl. Not only ha.s 
this fate betallen the Aramaic or Hebrew oiiginnl, 
hut the translation ami the live or six recensions. 
But it may well be askwl whether the state of 
letters in Palestine at this time was such a,s to 
make this constant eiliting, translating, annotating, 
and enriching of a history a natural and pi'obnhle 
process. With the independence of the Jews their 
litcratuic had declined ; ti'om tKe time of Ezni and 
Xehemiah, if a writer here and there arose, his 
works liecame known, if at all, in Greek tninslations 
through the Alexandrine .Jews. That the period 
of which we are speaking was for the Jews «iie of 
very little literary activity, is generally admitted ; 
and if this applies to all eliwises of the people, it 
would be true of the humble and uneducate*! class 
from which the first converts came (Acts iv. 13 ; 
James ii. 5). Even the scKxind law (8cvrcpdl(rcir), 
which grew up alter the captivity, and in which 
the knowledge of the learned class consisted, was 
handed down by oml tmdition, without •being re- 
dncivl to writing. The theory of Eichhem is only 
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probable amidst a people given to litcraiy habits, 
and in a class of that people where education was 
good and Iftcmry activity likely to prevail : tire 
conditions here arc the veiy reverse (sec Giesclor’g 
able argument, p. 59 stiq.). These are only a few 
of the objections which may be mised, on critiiMil 
and historical grounds, again.st the theory of Eieh- 
huiii and Marsh. 

But it must not be forgotten that this question 
reaches licyond history ami criticism, and has a 
deep theological interest. We aie otiered here an 
oiiginal Golpel comjiosed by some unknown person ; 
probably not an apostle, as Eiehhoi u admits, in his 
endeavour to account for the loss of the book. 
This was tianslated by one equally unknown ; and 
the various peivais into who.se hands the two docu- 
ments came, all equally unknown, exercised freely 
the flower of altering and extending the materials 
thus provided. Out of such unattested materials 
the three Evangelists composed their Gu.spels. Bo 
far as they allowed their matciials to bind and 
guide them, so far their woith as independent 
witnesses is lessened. But, aeeoiding to Eichhorn, 
they all telt, bound to admit ihc xrholc of the 
original docninent, so that it is passible to rci'ovei* 
it from them by a simple process. As to all the 
passages, then, in which this document is ein- 
ployeii, it is not the Evniignlist hut an anonymous 
prcdeces.sor to whom we are listen ing-^ot Matthew 
the Afiostle, and Maik tlic com{)anion of Apostles, 
ami Luke the beloved of the Apostle Paul, aie 
atfording ns the strength of their testimony, but 
one witness whose name no one has thought fit to 
rccoixl. Jf, indeed, all three Evangelists coiiHiml 
themselves to this document, this of itself would 
be a guaniilhx* of its fidelity and of the lespect in 
which it was held ; but no one seems to have 
taken It in hand that did not think himself entitled 
to amend it. Surely serious jieople would have a 
light to ask, if the ciitleal ohjeetions were less 
decisive, with what view of inspiration such a 
hyjjothesis could be leconeiled. 'I’he internal evi- 
dence of the tiuth of the Gospel, in the haimonious 
and self-eousisteiit rc|)re.sentatioii of the Pei'son of 
Jesus, and in the promisi^ and firocepts vhich 
meet the innermost needs of a hi*art stricken with 
the eoii.M;iousness of sin, would still remain to us. 
But the wholesome eonlidencc with which we now 
rely on the Gosficls as piij-e, true, and genuine 
hi.storie^ of the life of .lesiis, eomfKiseil by four 
iudopeiidcnt witnes.ses iii<«|>ired for that work, would 
Ik* taken away. Even the testimony of the writei-s 
of the second century to the univeiwil acceptance 
of these books would be invalidated, from their 
silence and ignorance about the strange cirenm- 
.stances which aro sup^ioscd to have affected their 
com])osition. 

BiiiLKK’.RAniY. — The English student will find 
in Bp. Marsh’s IVimslution of Aiiohttelia* /wf/wf. 
to N. T. iii. 2, 1803, an account of Eichhoni’s 
earlier theory and of his own. Veysie’s Kxamim- 
lion of Mr. MaraICa TTyp(tthesia^ 1808, has sug- 
gested many of the ohje<;tioiis. In Bp. Thirlwall’s 
Translation of Schleierrmicher on St, Luke, 1825, 
Introduction, is an account Of the whole question. 
Other priticipd works are, an essay of Eichhorn, in 
the 5th vol. AWjcttmne Bihliothek der Bihlischcn 
Literatur, 1794; the Essay of Bp. Marsh, jn.st 
quoted; Eichhoni, Einleituntj in das N, T, 1804 ; 
Gratz, Afeuer Versnrh die Emtehung dcr drry 
ersten Emnff. zn erklUrenf 1812; Bertholdt, Ilistor. 
kritische Einleitung in sHmmtliche kanofi, un^i 
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apok» Rchnftcn des A. und N, 'A, 1812-1819, 
and the work of Gicitclcr, quoted nlxwc. tnie also 
De Wette, /jcht'huchf and VVcstcott, Introduction^ 
alreatljr quoted ; also Weiitoe, KvanjelUstifragef 
18 :> 6 . 

There is another supposition to account for these 
facts, of which ]ieiha)js Giescler luis been the most 
acute cx|)osit^r. It is pi-obiible that none of the 
Gospels was written until many yeara after the 
day of Pentecost, on which the Holy Spirit de- 
^;cendcd on the assembled disciples. From that 
day commenced at Jerusalem the woik of preaching 
the Gospel and converting the world. So sedulous 
were tlie apostles hi this work that tlicy divested 
themselves of the labour of tninistering to the poor, 
in order tliat they might give themselves ‘•con- 
tinually to prayer and to the ministry of the 
word” (Acts vi.). Prayer and preaching were 
the busiue'is of their lives. Now their preaching 
must have been, from the natui'c of the ciso, in 
gloat part hisiorioal; it must have been based 
upon an account of the life and acts of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 'I'hoy had been the eye- witnesses of a 
wondrous life, of acts and sufferings that had an 
iiifiuenre over all the world : many of their hoarai-s 
had never heaixl of Jesus, numy others had re- 
ceived false micounts of one whom it suited the 
Jew'ish rulera to stigmatize as an impostor. The 
ministry of#ur I.oid went on prmeiijally in Ga- 
lilee ; the fii’st pivaching was addressed to people 
ill Judaea. Tlieie was no wiitten recoixi to which 
the heaiers might be retbired for histoiical details, 
and therefore the proachera must furnish not only 
iiifeivuees from the life of our Loi-d, but the facts 
of the life itself. The preaching, then, must have 
been of such a kind as to be to the hearera what 
the reading of lessons from the (iospels is to us. 
*So far as the records of apostolic pi I'aching in the 
Acts of the Apostles go, they contirm this view. 
Peter at Caesaica, and l*aul at Antioch, preach 
alike the facts of the Redeemer’s life and death. 
There is no improbability in supposing that in the 
course of twenty or thirty years’ assiduous teaching, 
without a wiitten Gospel, the matter of tl||ai)ostolic 
preaching should have taken a settled lorm. Not 
only might the Apostles think it well that their 
own accounts should agree, as in substance so in 
form ; but tlic teaclici-s whom they sent forth, or 
left behind in the churches they visiUH], would 
have to be prepai’ed for their mission ; and, so long 
as thero was no w'litten Gospel to put into their 
hands, it might be desirable that the oral iusiiuc- 
tioii should be as far os passible one and the same 
to all. It is by no means certain that the interval 
between the mission of the tJoinforter and Ills 
work of directing the writing of the lirat Gospel 
was HO long as is here supposed: the date of the 
Hebrew 8t. Matthew may he earlier. [Mat- 
tiikw.] But the argument remains the same: the 
proaching of the Apostles would jiiobably begin to 
take one settled form, if at all, during the firat 
years of tlvjir ministry. If it wero allowed us to 
why God in His providence saw lit to defer 

• The opening words of 8t. Luke*s Gospel, “ Foras- 
much as maiiy have token In hand to set forth In order 
u dcolaratlou of those things which ore most surely 
Deheved among us, even as they delivered them unto 
uis which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word,” appear to mean that many 
^rsons who heard the preaching of the Apostles wrote 
uurn what they heard, in order to preserve it in a 
pernuiuent form. The luml “many” cannot refer 
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the gift of a written Gospel to His ])cople, the 
anhwer would be, tiuit for the lirst ftw years the 
jmwertul working of the Holy Spirit in the living 
inerabera of the (Jhuroh supplied the ])lacc of tho-^u 
records, which, as soon us the brigliLiicss of His 
presence began to be at all withdrawn, became 
itidis|)eusable in order to prevent the corruption of 
the Gaspel history by liilst* teaclicrs. He was 
promised os one who should “teach them all things, 
and bring all things to their remembrance, what- 
soever” the Loitl liad '‘said unto them” (John 
ziv. 26). And more than once His aid is spoken 
of as needful, even for the proclamation of the facts 
that relate to Christ (Acts i. 8; I I’ct. i. 12); 
and He is desi'iihed as a witness ivit/i the Apostles, 
rather than through them, of the things whicli 
tliey hatl seen during the course of a ministry 
which they had shared (Jolin xv. 36, 27 ; Acts v. 
32. Compare Acts xv. 28). The peraonal au- 
thority of the AjKistles as cyc-witiicsses of what 
they preached is not set a<^ide by this divine aid : 
a<piin and again they describe themselves ns “ wit- 
nesses ’* to iarts (Acts ii. 32, iii. 15, x. 39, &c.); 
mid when a vacancy occiiis in their number ihrungh 
the fiili of Judas, it is almost asstiiiicd as a thing 
of course that his successor shall be chosen iroin 
those “ whieh had com])aiiied with them all tlie 
time that the Loni Jesus went in and out among 
them” (Acts i. 21). The teachings of the Holy 
•Spirit consisted, not in whispeiing to them liu ls 
whiclt they had not witnessed, but latlier in le- 
viviiig the fading lemembiancc, and throwing out 
into tlieir true importance events mid sayings that 
had been esteemed too lightly at the time they 
took place. But the Apostles coiiffl not have 
siMiken of the Spirit as they did (Acts v. 32, xv: 
28) unless He were known to he woikiiig in and 
with them and directing them, und iiianiiesting 
that this was tlie case by unmistakeablc signs. 
Here is the answer, both to the cpiestion why was 
it not the lirat care of the Apostles Jo piei«ire a 
written Gosiiel, and also to the scruples of those 
who fear that the supposition of an oral Gosjiel 
would give a precedent lor those views of tradition 
which have been the bane of the Chiistiau Chiiroh 
as tliey were of the .lewish. The guidance of the 
Holy Spirit supplied for a time such aid ns made 
a written Gospel unneL■e^sary ; but the Apostles 
saw the dmigers and cnois which a traditional 
Gospel would be e\ix).s«l to in the coui’sc of time ; 
and, whilst thi'y were still preaching the oral 
Gospel in the strength of the Holy Ghost, they 
were adinomslietl by tlic siine divine l*ei-soii to 
prejMire those wntU'u iccoids which were here- 
after to be the <laily spiiitiial food of all the 
Church of Chiist." Nor is there anything uu- 
uatiinil in the Supposition that the A}K)stlcs inten- 
tionally nttei-cd their witness in tlie same older, 
and even, for the^ most part, in the same form of 
woids. ’riipy would thus npproacli most nearly 
to the coiiditiou in which the Cliundi was to be 
when writt<»n liooks were to be the means of 
cdUieatiou. They quote the sciijitures of the Old 

to St. Matthew mi6(||. Murk only ; and if the pussago 
implies an intention^o supersede the writings alluded 
to, then these two Evangelists cannot be included under 
them. Partial and incomplete reports of the preaching 
of the Apostles, written with a good aim, but without 
authority, are intended ; and, if we may argue from 
St. Luke’s sphere of observation, they were probably 
H'jmiMiscd by Greek converts. 
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Testaineut fi-eqiicntly in their discourses; mid as 
their Jewish ediicitioii had accustomed them to tlie 
use of the words of the Uible as well as the matter, 
tiiey would do no violence to their prejudices in 
as^siiiiilaiing the new lecords to the old, and in' 
rcilucing them to a “/o/v/t of sound words.** They j 
were all Jews of PahMine, oflnimblc oijgin, all 
alike chosen, we may suppose, for the loving zciU 
with which they would observe the woiks of their . 
Ma.ster and aftcrwanls pi-opngate his name; so that j 
the tendency to variance, arising from jieculiurities j 
of education, taste, and ehuiacter, wotihl be I'e- , 
duoeil to its lowest in such a body. Tiie language j 
of their fiist preaching was the Syro-Clmldaic, j 
which m\A a ]X)or and scanty language ; and ! 
tliough Greek was now widely spreivl, and was I 
the language even of several places in Palestine | 
(Josephus, Ant. xvii. 11, 4; Itdl. J^ul. iii. 0, 1), 
though it prevailed in Antioch, whence the first 
missions to Graeks and Hellenists, or Jews who 
spoke Greek, proceedtMl (Acts xi. 20, xiii. 1-3), 
the Greek tongue, as used by Jews, iKiiiook of 
the povGity of the spewb which it raplacctl; 
as, indeed, it is iin^Kissible to borrow a whole 
language without bon owing the habits <»f thought 
uisiti which it lias built itself. Whilst inmlern 
taste aims at a vaiiety of expression, and abhois 
a repetition of the same plnuses as monotonous, 
the simplicity of the men, and their language, 
and their education, and the state of literature, 
would all lend us to expect that the Apostles 
would have no such fooling. As to this, wo have 
more than ineic conjecture to rely on. Occasional 
reiiotitions occur in the Gospels (Luke yii. ID, 20; 
xix. 31, such as a wiiter in a iiioie copious 
and cnltivaleil language would peiha{)s have sought 
to avoid. In the Acts, the couveraion of St. Paul 
is three times i elated (Acts ix., xxii., xxvi.), once 
by the writer ami twice by St. Paul himself ; and 
the two first hannoiiizc exactly, except as to a 
few expressions and a** to one more important 
circumstaiM# (ix. 7 = xxii. ») — which, however, 
admits of an explniiatioii — uliil^t Ihc tliiid deviates 
somewhat more in expression, and has one passage 
peculiar to itself. The vision of Cornelius is also 
three times related (Acts x. 3-6, 30-32, xi. 13, 
14), where the words of the angel in the two first 
are almost precisely alike, an<l the rest v<*ry similar, 
whilst the other is an abridged account of the same 
facts. The vision of Peter is twice related (Acts 
X. 10-10, xi. 5-10), and, except in one or two 
expressions, the agreement is vei bally exact. These 
pliuies fiom tin; Acts which, both as to their 
resemblance and their difTereiice, may be con^pareil 
to the nareatives of the Evangelists, show the same 
tendency to a common form of naiTativ^e whicli, 

. acconling to the present view, may have influenceil 
the preaching of the Apostles. It is supposed, 
then, that the preaching of the apostles, and the 
teaching whereby they prcpare«1 others to preach, 
as they did, would tend to assume a common form, 
more or less fixed; and tliat the portions of the 
three Oo'^mds which harmoiiixc most exactly oxve 
their agreement not to the fact that they were 
copied from each other, altliof|h it is impossible | 
to say that the later writer made no use of thej 
earlier one^ nor to the existence of any original ' 
document now lost to us, but to the fact that the 
ajiostolic preaching hwl already clutlied itself in a , 
settled or usual foim of words, to whicli the I 
wi iters inclined to conform without feeling bound! 
to do so ; and the ditlcix>na‘s whidi occur, often | 
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in the eJosesk proximity to tlie harmonies, arise 
from the feeling of independence with which each 
wrote whai he had seen and heard, or, in the case 
of Mark and Imke, wh.'it ajiostolic witnesses had 
told him. The harmonics, as we Inwe seen, begin 
with the baptimi of John; Hiat is, with the con- 
secration of the Lni*d to His Messianic office ; and 
w'ith this event probably the oixlinary prenchiiig of 
tlie A(K>stles would begin, for its ])Uiport was that 
Jesus is the Messiah, and that as Messiah He sut- 
fered, died, and rose again. They arc veiy fre- 
quent as wc approach the period of the Passion, 
Ik'caiisc the siitlerings of the Luid would be much 
in the month of cvciy one who ploughed the 
Gospel, and all would become familiar with the 
xvfiixls in wliich the Apostles described it. But as 
regards tlie Kcsiiirectiun, which dill'ered fiom the 
Passion in that it xvas a fact which the enemies of 
Q*hristianity felt Ixnind to dispute (Mutt, xxviii. 
15), it is ))o-sible that the divergence aiose from 
the intention of each Evangelist to contiibute some- 
thing towards the weight of evidence for tliis 
central truth. Accoixlingly, all the four, even 
St. Mark (xvi. 14), who oflencr throws a new 
light upon old giound than opens out new, men- 
tion distinct acts and appearances of tlie Lord to 
establish that lie was risen indeed. The verbal 
agreement is greater where the woids of otheis are 
recordal, and gieah'st of all where |hcy aie those 
of Jesus, because here the apostmic pleaching 
would 1)0 especially exact; and where the liis- 
toiical fact is the uttcuiiite of ceitain words, flic 
duty of the historian is narrowed to a l>are reroixl 
of them. (See the works of (liesclcr, Noiton, 
Wcstcott, Weisse, and otheis alieady quoted.) 

'I'hat this opinion would explain many of the 
facts connected wiHi the text is ceitain. Whether, 
besides conforming to the woixls and arrangement 
of the apostolic preaching, the Evangelists did in 
any erases make use of each other's work or nut, it 
would require a more careful investigation of de- 
tails to discuss than space permits. Every reader 
would piobably find on examination some places 
which c(^ld best be explained pn ibis supposition. 
Nor doc^liis involve a sacrifice of the independ- 
ence of the iiai-rator. If each of the three drew 
the substanoo of his nanative liom the one com- 
mon strain of preaching that everywhere prevailed, 
to have departed entirely in a written account 
fiom the common form of wolds to which Chiis- 
tiau enra were beginning to be familiar, would not 
have been indcpndence but wllfulness. To follow 
here and there tlie woids and arrangement of 
another written gos{)cl already current would not 
compromise the winter’s indcj^ndent position. If 
the princip.nl part of the naiTative was the voice of 
the whole Church, a few portions might be con- 
formeil to another writdir without altering the cha- 
racter of the testimony. In the separate articles on 
the Gospels it will be shown that, however close 
may be the agreement of the Evangelists, the inde- 
pendent position of each appears from the contents 
of his book, and has been i-ecogniscd by writei's of 
all agi‘s. It will appear that St, Matthew describes 
the kingdom of Messiah, as founded^ in the (fid 
Testament and fulfrlled in Jesus of N^reth ; that 
St. Mark, with so little of narrative peculiar to 
himself, brings out by many minute circumstances 
a more vivid delineation of our Lurd*8 completely 
human life; that St. Luke puts forward the work 
of Redemption as a universal benefit, and shows 
.Jesub not only ns the Messiah of tho chosen people 
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but as the Saviour of the world J" timt St. John, 
writing Inst of nil, ]Kisscd over most of what his 
pMdecessors had related, in order to set fortli moixj 
fully all that he had iietii'd from the Master wlio 
lo\ed luHi, of Ilis lelatjon to ’the Father, and of 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to both, 'fhe inde- 
pendence of the writers is thus eshihlisliod ; and if 
they seem to have here and thei e useil each otlieFs 
a<'cotiiit, which it is pcM'haps impossible to prove 
or disprove, such cases will not coinproiuisi* thaff 
claim which alone* gives value to a plumlity of 
witnesses. 

How does this last theory bear upon our belief 
in the inspimtion of the (Jospcls? This momentous 
question admits of a satisfactory i eply . Our bh‘sscd 
Lord, on five dilferent occasions, piomised to the 
Apostles the divine guidance, to teach and enlighten 
them in their dangera (Matt. x. 19; Luke xii. 11, 
1l2; Mark xiii. 1 1 ; and John xiv., xv., xvi.). He 
bade them take no thouglit about defending tliein- 
selves before judges; ho promised them the Spirit 
of Truth to guide them into all truth, to teach 
them all things, and biing all things to their re- 
inetnbi'ancc. That this promise was fully realised 
to them the history of the Acte sufticiontly shows. 
But if the divine assisbince was given them in their 
discouites and preaching it would be leiidered 
etpially when they were about to put down in 
writing thc^ame gospel which they })i cached; and, 
as this \^ouhl l»e their greatest time of need, the 
aid would he gi anted then most surely. So that, 
as to St. Matthew and St. John, we may say that 
Ihelr Gospels arc inspired because the writeis of 
them wcie inspired, according to their Master's 
])romise ; for it is imiiossible to sup[X)sc tliat 11c 
who put words into their mouths when they stood 
before a human tribunal, with'^no gi eater fear tlnan 
that of death before them, woukl withhold His 
light and truth when the want of them would mis- 
lesul the whole Church of (’hiist and turn the light 
that was in it into darkness. The case of the other 
two Kvangolists is somewhat dillerout. It has 
always been held that they were under the guid- 
ance Apostles in what they wiote — St. Mark 
under that of St. Peter, and SI. Luke under that of 
St. Paul. We aie not expressly told indeed that 
these Evangelists themselves were persons to whom 
Chiist's pmmiscsof supornatiiinl guidiauce had been 
extended, but it certainly was noj; confined to the 
twelve to wliom it was oiiginnlly made, .as the c,ise 
of St. Paul himsel^noves, who was admitted to all 
the privileges ofVi apostle, though, as it weie, 
‘‘boin out of due time;” and as St. Mark and 
St. Luke were the comjianions of apostles — shared 
their dangers, confronted hostile tiibunals, had to 
tejich and preach — there is reason to think that 
they equally enjoyed what they equally neede<l. 
hi Acts XV. ‘28, the Holy Ghost is sjioken of as the 
< <>mmon guiilc and light of all the brethi-en, not 
ol* apostles only; luiy, to speak it reveieutly, as one 
of tiiciiiselvcs. So that the Gospels of St. Miu'k 
and St. Luke appear to have been mlniitted into 
<iie canon of Scnptnre as written by inspired men 
ni free and dose communication with inspii’ed 
aiM)stlos. But supposing that the poition of the 
three firat Gospels which is common to all has been 
deriv^ fiom the preaching of the ajxtstlos in geneial, 
then it is drawn diiectly from a source which we 
know from our Lord Himself to have been inspiretl. 
it comes to us from those apostles into whose mouths 
Ghn'st promised to put the words of His Holy Spirit. 
It is not from an mionymous writing, as Eichhom 
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thinks — ^it is not that the three witnesses aro really 
one, as Storr and others have suggested in the 
theory of copying — but that the daily preaching of 
all apostles and teachers has found three independent 
tinnscribers in the three Evangelists. Now the 
inspiration of an historiail writing will consist in 
its truth, and in its selection of events. Every- 
thing narmted must he substantially mid exactly 
true, and the ctMparison of the Gospels one with 
another offers ns nothing that docs not answer to 
this test. There are diflereiices of anungemeut of 
events; here some details of a nai'rative or a dis- 
(M)uise are supplied which are wanting there; «iiid 
if the wiiter had piofusscd to follow a strict chiouo- 
logical onler, or had pivteiuhsi that his recoixl was 
not only true but complete, then one inversion of 
Older, or one omission of a syllabic, w'ould convict 
him of inaccuracy. But if it is plain— -if it is all 
but avowed— that minute chinnologicid <lata are 
nut pari of the writei’s pin pose —if it is also plain 
that nothing but a selection of the tacts is intended, 
or, indeed, possible (John xxi. — then the proper 

test to apply is, wliether each gives ns a picture of 
the life and ministry of .lesus of Nazareth that is 
self-(!oiKsistont ainl consistent with the others, such 
as would be suitable to the use of those who were 
to Ixdicvc on His Name — for this is their evident 
intention. About the answer there sliould be no 
doubt. We have seen tliat each Gospel has its 
own fcxituics, and that the divine element has con- 
trolled the human but not destroyed it. But the 
picture which they conspiie to draw is one full of 
harmony. The tiaviour they all describe is the 
same loving, tender guide of His disciples, sym- 
pathising with them in the sorrows and temptations 
of earthly life, yet ever roiwly to enlighten that life 
by rays of truth out of the infinite world where 
the Father sits upon His throne. It has been f^aid 
that 8t. Matthew poi trays rather the human side, 
and St. John the divine ; but this holds good only 
in a limited sense. It is in St. John that we lead 
tliat “ Jesus wept ;” and there is nothing, even in 
the last disitinrsc of Jesus, as reported by St. John, 
that opens a deeper view of His divine nature than 
the words in St. Matthew (xi. ‘2.')-J0) beginning, 

“ 1 tliaiik thee, O Father, Lord of hctiven and eai*ih, ’ 
because thou Inist iiid these filings from the wise 
and piudent and hast leveahsl them unto babes." 
All levcal tlie same divine and human Teacher ; four 
copies of the same puitinit, perhaps with a differ- 
ence of expression, yet still the same, are drawn 
heic, and it is a poitiait the like of which no one 
had ever delineated bcfbie, or, indeed, could have 
done, except from having looked on it with ob- 
servant eyes, and fi om having had the mind opened 
by tlie H(»ly Spiiit to comprehend featuies of such 
unspeakable ladiance. Not only does this highest 
** liainioiiy ol the Gospels " manifest itself to every 
pious lender of the Bible, but the lower harmony — 
the .'igieenient of fact and word in all that relates 
I the ministry of the Lord, in all that would con- 
tribute to a true view of Ilis sjiotless character—* 
•xiste also, and cannot be denied. For example, all 
tell us alike that^ Jesus was transfigured on the 
mount; that i\i%*8hekmah of divine glory shone 
\)on His face ; that Moses the lawgiver and Elijah 
fhe projihet talked with Him ; and that the Voice 
li'om heiiven bare witness to Him. Is it any impu- 
Rtioii u])on the truth of the histories that 8t. 
Matthew alone tells us that tlie witnesses fell pros- 
trate to the earth, and that Jesus raised them? or, 
that St. Luke alone tells ns that fur a iiai't of the 
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time tliey were hesivy with sU*cp? Agniii, one 
Kvaii,i;uli!»t, in de-soribing our Loixl’s temptation, 
follows the Ollier of the occurrences, ano^er ar- 
niiij;os acconliiig to the degrees of temptation, and 
tlic tim'd, (lasMiig over all pailiciilars, meraly men- 
tions tiiat our Lui'd mts tempted. Is there any- 
thing here to shake our faith in the writer ns 01 * 6 - 
dible historians? l>o we treat ^her histories in 
this exacting spirit? Is not the wry independence 
of tmitmeut the pletlgc to us that we have really 
three witnesses to the fact that Jesus was tempte<l 
like as we are? for if the Kvaugclists were copyists 
nothing would have been more easy than to remove 
such an obvious ditference as this. The histories 
are true aecoitling to any test that should be ap* 
plied to a histoiy ; and the events that they select 
— though we could not presume to say that they 
were more impoi-tant than what ore omitted, except 
frara the iiict of the omission— are at Inuit such as 
to have giveu the whole Christian Chureh a clear 
conception of the iiodeoiner's life, so that none 1ms 
ever complained of insulKcicnt means of knowing 
Him. 

Tlieie is a peiTcrtwl form of the theory we are 
considering which pretends that the facts of the 
liedeemer's life remained in the sUte of an 01 * 0 ! 
tradition till the latter part of the second century, 
and that the four iiospels were not written till 
that time. The dilfereiice is not of dcgi ee but of 
kind between the opinion that the Gos|)els were 
written during the lifetime of the Apostles, who 
were eye-witnesses, and the notion that for nearly 
a ceMtury after the oldest of them had piissed to his 
11 ‘st the events were only preserved in the change- 
able and insecure foi-m of an oral account. Hut 
lor the latter opinion is not one spark of his- 
torical evidence. Heretics of the second century 
who would gladly haxe rejected and exposed a new 
gospel that made against them never hint that the 
Gospels are sjMirious; and orthodox writers ascribe 
without contradiction the authorship of the books 
to tliose whose names they bear, 'fhe theoiy was 
invented toaccoixl with the assumption that miracles 
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are impossible, but upon no evidence whatever; 
and the ai'gument when exposed runs in this vicious 
circle ; — “ There are no mii'acles, therelbro the 
aecouiiis of them must have grown up iu the coiii'se 
of a century from pbpular exaggeration, and as the 
accounts aie not contemporaneous it is not proved 
that tliere are miracles ! ** That the Jewish mind 
in its lowest decay should have invented the cha- 
racter of Jesus of Nazareth, and the sublime system 
6f morality contained in His teaching — ^that four 
writers should have Hxerl the j)opnlai' impression in 
lour plain, simple, uiiadorneil imiTativcs, without 
any outbiii'sts of national prejudice, or any attempt 
to give a political tone to the events they wrote of 
—would be in itself a miracle haixler to believe 
tlian that Lazarus came out at the Lord’s ciill from 
his four-days* tomb. 

It will lie an appropriate condnsion to this im- 
perfect sketch to give a cous|)ectus of the liamony 
of the Oo'.juds, by which tlie several theori(»s may 
be examined in their bearing on the gospel accounts 
in detail. Let it be rememlieml, however, that a 
complete harmony, including the chronological ar- 
r.uigeineni and the exact sueitession of all events, was 
not intended by the sacred writers to be constructed ; 
indeed the diita tor it arc pointedly withheld. Hei'e 
most of the pbices where there is some special dif- 
ficulty, and where there has bocm a question whether 
the events are poi'iillel or distinct, are marked by 
figures in dilVerent type. The sections might in 
many cast*s have been sulxlivided but for the limits 
of space, but the reiuJer can siip[>ly tliis defect tor 
himself as cstses arise. (The pi incipal works employeil 
in coiistnicting it are, (iritsbach, Sympsis Kvan- 
getiorunit 177G ; l)e Wetteand Liicke, Siyn. Evang.t 
1842; RexUger, Sm, Hvfing.t 1829 ; Clausen, 
Qmtnor PJvnntf. Synopticne, 1 829 ; Gres- 

well’s JLinmny ami DisscrtntkmSf a roost <m- 
poidant work ; the Ucv. I. VVillioins ()n Gf«»- 

j)els; Theile*s Grech Testament; and Tischeii- 
doi'f*s 6’v«. Kvamj.^ 1854; besides the well-known 
woiks of Lighttbot, Macknight, Newconie, and 
Kobinson.) [W. T.] 


• TABLE OP THE HAIIMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

N.B. — In the following Table, where all tin* references under a given section arc printed In thick type, 
as under ** Two Genealogies,” it is to be understood that some sjx^ial difficulty besets the harmony. 
Where one or more references under a given section are in thin, and. one or inoK} iq thick type, it is to 
be iiiideref4)od that the former are given as in their proper pbire, and that it is more or less doubtful 
whether the latter arc to lie considered os pariUlcl narratives or not. ^ 



St. Matthew. 

St. Mark. 

St. Lnko. 

St. John. 

“The Word** 




1. 1-14 

Preface, to Thciiphilus 

• . 


i. 1-4 


Annunciation of the Baptist’s birth 

, , 


i. 5-25 


Annimriation of the birth of Jesus . . 

, , 


i. 26-38 


Mary visits IClizabeth 

, , 


i. 39-.')6 


Birth of John the Baptist 

. 


i. 57-80 


Birth of .Test IS Chiist 

L lS-25 


ii. 1-7 


Two Geuealf^es , .. 

1147 


iiL 23-38 


The watcUng Shepherds 

, 


ii. 8-20 


The Circumcision 



ii. 21 


Pi'esentation in the Temple 

The wise men from the East 

, , 


ii. 22-38 


ii. 1-12 




Flight to Egypt 

ii. 1^23 


Ii. 39 


Disputing with the Doctora 

.• . 


ii. 40-52 


Ministry of John the Baptist 

ill. 1-12 

i. 1-8 

iii. M8 

1 . 15-:»1 

Baptism of Jesus Christ 

iii. 13-17 

i. 9-11 

iii. 21, 22 

i. 32-;i4 

The Temptation 

iv. Ml 

J 

i. 12, 13 

iv. t-13 
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St. Matthew. 

St. Murk. 

St. Luke. 

St. John. 

Andrew and anothm* see Jesua 

. 

. 

, , 

i. 35-40 

Simon, now Cephas 

. 

. 

. . 

i. 41, 42 

Piiilip and Nathanael 


. 

. 

i. 4.3-51 

The water made wine 

. 

. 

. 

ii. 1-1 1 

Passover (1st) and cleansing the Temple 

. . 

. 

. . 

ii. 12-22 

Nicodemus 

, • , 

. , 

, 

ii. 2.3-iii. 21 

(Christ and John baptising 

. 

. 

. 

iii. 22-16 

'Pile woman of Samaria 


, , 

. 

iv. 1-42 

John the Baptist in piison 

iv. 12 ; xiv. 3 

i. 14; vi. 17 

iii. 19-20 

iU. 84 

Return to Galilee 

iv. 12 

i. 14, 15 

iv. 14, 15 

iv. 4 : 1-45 

The synagogue at Nazai'eth .. 

The iiohleman’s son 

• * 

i. 1&.20* 

iv. 16-30 

iv. 46-54 

Gapemaum. Four Apostles called 

iv. 13-22 

v.i-ii 


Demoniac healed there 

. 

i. 21-28 

iv. :ii-:;7 


Simon’s wife’s mother hesiled 

viii. 14-17 

i. 29-34 

iv. :38-41 


Circuit round Galilee 

iv. 2:1-25 

i. .3.5-.39 

iv. 42-44 


Healing a leper 

viii. 1-4 

i. 40-45 

v. 12-16 


<Mirist stills the storm 

viii. 18-27 

iv. 3.5-41 

viii. 22-25 


lV>moniacs in land of Gadnrcucs .. 

viii. 28-:i4 

V. 1-20 

viii. 26-39 


.lai ms’s daughter. Woman healed 

ix. 18-23 

V. 21-43 

viii. 40-56 


Blind men, and demoniac 

Healing the paralytic 

Matthew the publican 

ix. 27-34 
ix. 1-8 

ii. LI 2* 

V. 17-26 


ix. y-13 

ii. 1 : 3 - 1 7 

V. 27-32 



ix. 14-17 

ii. 18-22 

V. 33-39 


.lonmey to .lerusiilom to 2nd Passover .. 

v. 1 

Pool of Betiiesda. Power of ( Jirist 
Plucking cal's of corn on Sablnith .. 

xii. 1-8* 

ii. 23-28 

vi. 1-5 ’ 

V. 2-47 

The withered hand. Miracles 

xii. 9-21 

iii. 1-12 

vi. 6-11 


The Twelve Apostles 

x.2-4 

in. 13-19 

vi. 12-16 



V. l-viL 29 

viii. .*>-13 


vi. 17-49 


The centurion’s seiraut 


vii. 1-10 

*iv. 46-5 1 




vii. 11-17 


Messenger from John 

xi. 2-1 D 


vii, 18-35 


Woe to the cities of Galilee 

xi. 20-24 


, , 

, 

Call to the meek and siitleiing 

Anointing the feet of Jesus 

xi 25-:l0 

• • 

vii. :i6-50 


Seeoiul circuit round Galilee 



viii. l-:3 


Panilile of the tJower 

xiii. 1-23 

iv. 1-20 

viii. 4-15 


„ Caudle under a Bushel 

. 

iv. 21-25 

x’iii. 16-18 


„ the Sower 

„ the Wheat and Taros 

xiii. 24-30 

iv. 26-29 



„ Gmiti of Mustard-seed 

xiii. 31, 32 

iv. 30-3*2 

zui.'l8,'l9 


„ Leaven 

xiii. 33 

, , 

ziu. 80, 21 


On teaching by parables 

xiii. .34, 35 

iv. .3.1, 34 

. 


Wheat iuid tares explained 

xiii. 36-4:} 

. 



The treasure, the pearl, the net 

xiii. 44-.'>2 

. 



His mother and His bi'ethren 

zii46-a0 

iU. 81-85 

viii.*19-*21 


Ileception at Nazu'eth .. .. 

xiii. .5.3-58 

vi. 1*6 

. 


Thii’d cireuit round Galilee 

ix.3.5-.38; xi.l 

vi. 6 ' 

. 


S<*nding forth of the Twelve 

X. 

vi. 7-13 

ix. 1-6 


Herod’s opinion of Jesus 

xiv. 1, 2 

vi. 14-16 

ix. 7-9 


Death of John the Baptist . . , . 

Approach of Passover (.‘lixi) 

xiv. 3-12 

vi. 17-29 

• • 

vi. 4 

Feetling of the five thousand 

xiv. *13-21 

vi. 30-44 

ix. 10-17 

vi. 1-15 

Walking on the sea 

xiv. 22-:i3 

vi. 4.5-.52 

. , 

vi. 16-21 

Miracles in Genneraret 

The biuofl of life 

xiv. ,34-36 

vi. .53-56 

• • 

vi. 22-65 

J he washen lionds 

XV. i-30 

vii. i-23 

, , 


1 he Syrophociiiciaii woman 

XV. 21-28 

vii. 24-^30. 



Minicles of healing 

XV. 29-31 

vii. .31-37 

, , 


Feeding of tlic four thousand 

XV. 32-39 

viii. 1-9 

. 


The sign from heaven 

xvi. 1-4 

viii. 10-13 

, , 


1 he leaven of Uie Pharisees 

xvi. 5-12 

viii. 14-21 

, , 


Blind man healed 


viii. 22-26 

. , 


PeteFs profession of faith 

xvi. 13-19 

viii. 27-29 

ix. 18-20 

vi 66-71 

Hie PuMBion foretold 

xvi. 20-28 

viH.:30-ix. 1 

ix. 21-27 

Iho TmnsHgumtion 

xvii. 1-9- 

ix. 2-10 

ix. 28-36 


E«jah 

xvil. 1 0 - 1.1 

ix. 1 1-1.3 
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St. Matthew. 

St. Mark. 

St. Luke... 

8t. John. 

The lunatic healed 

xvii. 14-21 

ix. 14-29 

ix. .37-42 


The Passion again foretold 

xvii. 22, 23 

ix. 30-32 

ix. 43-45 


Fish caught for the tribute 

xvii. 24-27 

, , 

*, 


The little child 

xviii. 1-5 

ix. 33-37 

ix. 4t)-48 


One cohtiug out devils 

, , 

ix. 38-41 

ix. 49, 50 


Otlences 

xviii. 6-9 

ix. 42 48 

z^. 2 


The lost slieep 

Forgiveness of injuries 

xviii. 10-14 


zv. 4-7 • 


xviii. 15-17 

, 

. 


Binding and loosing 

xviii. 18-20 

. 

. . 


Forgiveness. Parable 

xviii. 21-33 




“ Salteii with fire" 

, . 

ix. 49, 50 

. 


Journey to Jerusalem 

• , 

. . 

ix. 51 

vii. 1-10 

Fire from heaven . . 

, , 

, , 

ix. 52-56 


Answers to disciples 

viii. 19-22 


ix. 57-62 


The Seventy disciples 

, 

. 

X. 1-16 

vii. 11 -."^3 

Discussions at Feast of Tabernacles 

. 

. 

. 

Woman taken ill adultery .. .• 

, , 

. , 

. 

viii. 1-11 

Dispute with the Pharisees 

, , 


. 

viii. 12-59 

The man born blind 

, , 

. , 

. 

ix. 1-41 

The good Shepherd 


. 

X. 17-24 

X. 1-21 

The i*ctum of the Seventy 

, 

. 


The good Samaritan 

, , 

, , 

X. 25-37 


Maiy anti Martha 

. 

, 

X. 38-42 • 


The Lord’s Prayer 

Vi 9-13 

, 

xi. 1-4 


Prayer eircctual 

vii.7-U 

, 

xi. 5-13 


" Through Beelzebub " 

Jdi. 22-37 

iii. 20-80 

xi. 14-23 


The unclean spiiit returning 

xii. 43-45 

. 

xi. 24-28 


The sign of Jonah 

xii. 38-42 

. . 

xi. 20-32 


The light of the body 

(v.lfi; vi.22J 
i 23 i 

. ■ 

xi. 33-36 


The Pharisees 

xxUL 


xi. 37-54 


What to i’ear 

z. 26-33 

. 

xii. 1-12 


“ Master, speak to my brother ” . . . . 



xii. 13-15 


(lovetousness 

vi lb- 3’3 

. , 

xii. 16-31 


Watchfulness 


, , 

xii. 32-59 


tialiieans that perished 


. 

xiii. 1-9 


W<iraan healed on Sabbath 


, 

xiii. 10-17 


The grain of mustaid-sced 

ziii 31, 32 

iv. 30-32 

xiii. 18, 19 


’I’he leaven 

ziiL33 

’ 

xiii. 20, 21 


Towards Jemsalem 



xiii. 22 


“ Are there few that be saved ?” .. .. j 

, 

. , 

xiii. 23-30 


Warning against Hero<l 


. 

xiii. 31-33 


“ 0 Jcrusjilem, Jerusalem” 

zziiL 37-39 

. 

xiii. 34, 3.5 


Di’opsy healed on Sabbath-day 

. 


xiv. 1-6 


Choosing the chief rooms 



xiv. 7-14 


Pa«ible of the Cieat Supper 

zziil.i4 

. 

xiv. 15-24 


Following Christ with the Cross .. 
Parables of Lost Sheep, Piece of Money,! 

z. 37, 88 

• 

xiv. 25-35 


Prodigal Son, Unjust Stewaid, Rich Mmi> 
and Lazarus ) 



XV., xvi. 


Olfenccs 

zviii6.15 

. 

xvii. 1-4 


Faith and merit 

zvii.20 

. 

xvii. 5-10 


The ten lepers 

. 

. . 

xvii. 11-19 1 


How the kingdom (*onieth 

. 


xvii. 20-37 


Parable of tho Unjust Judge 

. 

. . 

xviii. 1-8 


„ the Pharisee and Publican . . 

, 

. 

xviii. 9-14 


Divorce 

xix. 1-12 

X. 1-12 

xviiL lil7 


Infants brought to Jesus 

xix. 13-15 

X. 13-16 


The rich man inquiring 

xix. 16-26 

X. 17-27 

xviii. 18-27 


Promises to the disciples 

xix. 27-30 

X. 28-31 

xviii. 28-30 


Labourers in tbe viiieyaiid 

XX. 1-16 

. 

xviii. 31-34 


Death of Christ foretold 

XX. 17-19 

X. 32-34 


Itequcst of James and John 

XX. 20-28 

X. 35-45 

xviii. 35 43 


Blind men at Jericho .. 

XX. 29-34 

X. 46-52 


Zncchaeus 

, , 

. . 

xix. 1-10 


I’arable of the Ten Talents 

zzv. 14-80 

. 

xix. 11-28 

X. 22-39 

Feast of Dedication 

. 

. 

. . 

Beyond Jordan 

• • 

*, * 

• • 

X. 40-42 
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St. Matthew. 

St. Mark. 

St. Luke. 

St. John. 

• 

itaibing of LazaiHis * 




xi. 1-44 

Mei'ting of tha >iniihcdriin 

, 

. , 

, , 

xi. 45-33 

(Mii'iht in Ephraim 

, , 

, , 

, 

xi. 54-57 ‘ 

Tlio anointing by Mary 

xxvL 6*13 

xiv. 3-9 

vlL 86-50 

xii. 1-11 

Christ enters Jerusalem .. .. 

xxi. 1-11 

xi. 1-10 

xix. 29-44 

xii. 12-19 

1 'leansing of the Temple (2ud) 

xxi. 12-16 

xi. 15-18 

xix. 45-48 

1118^ 

'fhe bjirren fig-tree 

xxi. 17-22 

fxi. 11-14,\ 
\ 19-23 / 

. . 


Pray, and forgive 

.114,15 

xi. 24-26 

. 


** liy what authority,” &c 

xxi. 23-27 

xi. 27-33 

XX. 1-8 


Paiable of the Two tions .. .. .. 

xxi. 28-32 


„ the Wieked HuslMUidraen .. 

xxi. 33-4(> 

xii. 1-12 

XX. 9-19 


„ the Wedding (Javinent 

xxii. 1-14 

, , 

ziY. 16-24 


'fhe tribute-money 

xxii. 15-22 

xii. 13-17 

XX. 20-2(i 


The shifo of the risen 

xxii. 23-33 

xii. 18-27 

XX. 27-40 


The great Comiuandincnt 

xxii. 34-40 

xii. 28-34 

, 


l):ivi(i's Son and David*s Lonl 

xxii. 41-46 

xii. 35-37 

XX. 41-44 


Agiiinst the Pharisees 

xxiii. 1-39 

xii. 38-40 

XX. 45-47 


The widow’s mite 

, , 

xii. 41-44 

xxi. 1-4 


Chiisl’s sccMind coming 

xxiv. 1-51 

xiii. 1-37 

xxi. 5-38 


Paral)Ie of tlio Ten Virgins 

XXV. 1-13 




„ the 'I'aleuts 

XXV. 14-30 

, 

ziz.U-28 


The Last Judgment 

(•reeks visit Jesus. Voice from haaven . . 

XXV. 31-46 

• • 


xii. 20-36 

Ileilef'tious of John 

, , 

, 

. , 

xii. 36-50 

Last Passover (4th). Jews conspire 

xxvi. 1-5 

xiv. 1, 2 

xxii. 1, 2 


Judas Iscariot 

xxvi. 14-16 

xiv. 10, 11 

xxii. 3-6 


Paschal Supper 

xxvi. 17-29 

xiv. J2>25 

xxii. 7-23 

xiii. 1-35 

Contention of the Apostles 

• • 

, , 

xxii. 24-30 


Peter’s fall foretold 

I .ast discoui’se. The dejiarture ; the Com- 1 

xxvi. 30-35 

xiv. 26-31 

xxii. 31-39 

xiii. 36-38 

xiv. 1-31 

tbrter A i 

'fhe vine and the hranches. Elding in love 

• • 

• • 

• • 

, , 

, , 

, , 

XV. 1-27 

Work of the Comfoitcr in disciples 

, , 


, 

xvi. 1-33 

The prayer of Christ 

, , 

, , 

, , 

xvii. 1-26 

( teLltscinane 

xxvi. 36-16 

xiv. 32-42 

xxii. 40-46 

xviii. 1 

The betrayal 

xxvi. 47-56 

xiv. 43-52 

x.\ii. 47-53 

xviii. 2-11 

Before Annas (Caiaphas). Peter's denial 

1 xxvi. 57, 58,) 
1 6P-75 1 

/xiv. 53, 54, \ 
\ 66-72 / 

xxii. 54-62 

xviii. 12-27 

Befoic the Sanhedrim 

xxvi. 59-68 

xiv. 55-65 

xxii. 63-71 

• 

Ikjfom Pilate 

jxxvii. 1, 2,) 
\ 11-14 ; 

XV. 1-5 

xxiii. 1-3 

xviii. 28 

'fhe I’raitor's death 

xxvii. 3-10 

, , 



Before Hero<l 



xxiii. 4-11 


Accusation and Condemnation . . . . 

xxvii. 15-26 

XV. 6-15 

xxiii. 13-25 

f xviii. 29-40, 

^ xix. 1-16 

Treatment by the soldiers 

xxvii. 27-31 

XV. 16-20 

zziii. 86, 37 

xix. 2, 3 

The Crucifixion 

xxvii. 32-38 

XV. 21-28 

xxiii. 26-34 

xix. 17-24 

The 'mother of Jesus 

Mockiiigs and railings 

xxvii. 39-44 

XV. 29-32 

xxiii. 35*39 

xix. 25-27 

The malefactor 



xxiii. 40-43 


fhe death 

xxvii. 50 

XV. 37 

xxiii. 46 

xix. 28-30 

Darkness and other portents 

xxvii. 45-53 

XV. 33-38 

xxiii. 44, 45 


'fhe bystanders 

The side pierced 

xxvii. 54-56 

XV. 39-41 

xxiii. 47-49 

xix. 31-37 

The burial 

xxvii. 57-61 

XV. 42-47 

xxiii. 50-56 

xix. 38-42 

The guard of the sepulchre 

f xxvii. 62-06 ) 
(xxviii. 11-15J 

. . 

. . 


The Resurrection .. 

xxviii. 1-10 

xvi. Ml 

xxiv. 1-12 

xz. 1-18 

Disciples going to Emraaus 


xvi. 12, 13 

xxiv. 13-:15 


Appearances in Jerusalem 


xvi. 14-18 

xxiv. 36-49 

XX. 19-29 

At the Sea of Tiberias 

On the Mount in Glalilco 

xxviii. 16-20 


xxi. 1-23 


Unrccoi-ded Works 

. 


/XX. 30, 31; 

\ xxi. 24,25 

Ascension 

• • 

xvi. 19, 20 

xxiv. 50-53 
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724 GOTHOLIAS 

GOTHO'LIAS. Jo.Nia», son of GothoHas (Fo* 
9o\lov ; (Jot/wiiae), was one of the sons of Elam 
who I'etuniecl from l^ibyloii with Esdraa (1 Esd. 

38). The name is the same as Athaliaii, 
with the common subMtitution of the Greek (t for 
the llebrow gnttural Am (enmp. Gomoimh, Gaza, 
&(:.). 'I'liis piissage compared with 2 K. xi. 1, &c. 
shows that Athaliaii was both a male and female 
name. 

GOTHO'NIEL Cro6ow^X, i.e Othniel; Oo- 
thuniel), fatlier of Chabiis, who was one of the 
goveniors {S,pxovT€s) of the city of Bethulia (Jud. 
vi. 15). . 

GOURD. I. only in Jon. iv. (i-tO ; ko- 

KokMh ; hedera. A difference qf opinion has long 
existed as to the plant whicli is intended by this 
word. The ai'guineiit is ns old ns Jerome, whose 
rendering hedern was impugned by Augustine as a 
heresy ! In roality Joi'ome*s lendoring was not 
intended to he cntiuil, but mthor as a kind of pis 
aller neccshiUited by the want of a proper Latin 
wonl to express the onginal. Besides he Wcis un- 
willing to leave it in merely Latinised Hebrew 
(kikayon), ivhicli might have occasioned miMipprc- 
hensions. Augustine, following the LXX. and %r. 
Veisions, was in favour of the leiideiing gotuxU 
which was adopted by Luther, the A. V. &c. 
In Jcioilie*s description of the plant called in 
Syr. hnro, and Punic el-lieroa, Gelsius recognises 
the Kidnus, Palma Chiisti, or Castor-oil plant 
(Ilierobot, ii. 273 ff. ; Boehm t, //kroz, ii. 293, 
()2M). 3'he Jlicinus was wjcn by Niebuhr (De~ 
script, of Arab, p. 148) at Biusra, whero it ivas 
distinguishcHl by the name el^keroa ; by Paiiwolf 
(Trav. p. 52) it WJis noticed in gieat abundiuice 
near Tripoli, wlicic the Arabs called it cl-kerua; 
while both llasselquist and Kobiiison obseiTed very 
large specimens of it in the neighbourhood of 
.lerioho (** Jiieinus in altitiulinem arboris insignis,” 
IIas8eh|. p. 555 ; see also Robins, i. 553). 

Niebuhr observes tliat the Jews and Christi.Hns 
at Mosul (Nineveh) maintaine<l that the tree which 
sholtered Jonali was not “ el-kerou,” but “ el- 
kerm,” a wirt of gonrd. This revival of the 
August, rondcring lias been defended by .T, E. 
Faber (Notes 07i ITarmer's Observations^ &e. i. 
Id.")). And it must be confessed that the evi- 
dently miraculous character of the narrative in Jon. 
deprives the Palma Christ I of any special claim to 
identilicatioD on the gixmnd of its rapid growth and 
decay, as described by Niebuhr. Much more im- 
poriant, however, is it to observe the tree-like 
character of this plant, rendering it more suitable 
for the pui’pose which it is stated to have fulfilled ; 
also the authority of the Palestine Jews who were 
contempoiaiics of Jerome, as eomjiared with that 
of the Mosul Jews convei'sed with by Niebuhr. 
But most decisive of all seems the derivation of the 
Hebrew woixl from the Egyptian kiki (Herodot. 
ii. 94 ; comp. Bahr nd loc, ; and Jablonsky, Ojmc, 
pt. i. p. no) established by Celsius, with whose 
aignments Michaelis declaims himself eutii'ely satis- 
fied (J. D. Mich. Supplem.) ; and confirmed b]jf the 
Talmiidical kik-oil, prepared from the 

seeds of tlie Ricinus' (Buxt. Lex. ChaUi. Talmud. 
p. 2029), and Dioscorides. iv. 164, where KpArwv 
( = Palma Christ!) is described under the name of 
kIki^ and the oil made from its seeds is called 
kIkivov tkaxov, 

II. And 1. In 2 K. iv. 39 ; a 
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fruit used as food, disagreeable to the taste, and 
supposed to lie poisonous. 2. In 1 K. vi. 18, vii. 24, 
as an architectural ornament, where A. V. “ knops.** 
In Hebrew the plant is described as }|p3 ; 
ipvekoif iv ; ^tem silvestrem ; whence 

in A. V". ** wild vine.” The fruit is callol in Heb. 
as al)ove ; roKkirri ii/ypla, LXX. = k,ypia woAo- 
K^vBrit Suid. ; colocynthides agri; “ wild gourds,” 
A. V. 

The inconsistency of all these renderings is mani- 
fest ; but the fact is that the Uebrow name of the 
plant may denote any shrub which gi’ow's in ten- 
drils, such as the colocyuth, or the cucumber. 
Rosenmilller and Gesenius pronounce in favour of 
the irild cucumbery ciicuinis ngrostis, or itsminus 
(Cels. Ifierohot. i. 393 ff.). This opinion is con- 
fiitned by the derivation from JIpS, to burst. The 
wild cucumber bursts at the touch of the finger, 
and scatters its seeds, which the colocynth does not 
(Rosenm. Alterthumsk. iv. pt. 1, &c.).[T. E. B.] 

GOVERNOR. In the Auth. Ver. this one 
English wonl is the representative of no less than 
ten Hebrew and four Greek wonts. To discriminate 
between them is the objis;! of the following article 

1. alluphf the chief ot a tribe or family, 

cloph (JuJg vi. 15; Is. lx. 22 ; Mie. v. 1), 
aiul equivtolent to the “ prince of a thousand ” of Ex. 
xviii. 21, or the “ head of a thousand” of Niim. i. IG. 
It is the teim applied to the “ dukes ” of Edom (Gm. 
xxxiv. The LXX. have retained the etymological 
significance of the woixl in rendering it by 

in Zetih. ix. 7, xii. 5, G (comp. fjoin 

The usage in other pn^tees seems to imply a moi’e 
intimate relationship man that wliich would exist 
lietween a chieftain and his fellow-clansmen, and 
to express the closest friemlship. Alluph is then 
** a guide, director, counsellor” (Ps. Iv. 13; Prov. 
ii. 17 ; Jer. iii. 4), the object of confiflence or trust 
(Mic. V. 1). 

% P5^n, chokek (Judg. V. 9), and 3. PP'no, 
irCchdkvk (Judg. v. 14), denote a ruler in his ca- 
j»acity of Iwrgiver and dispenser of justice (Gen. 
xlix. 10; Ihov. viii. 15; comp. Judg. v. 14, with 
Is. X. 1). 

4. Sb>0, moshvly a ruler considered especially as 
having over the property and poisons ol’ his 
subjwjts ; whether his authority were absolute, as 
in Josh. xii. 2 of Sihon,and in Ps. cv. 20 of Pharaoh : 
or delegated, as in the case of Abraham’s steward 
(Gen. xxiv. 2), and Joseph ns second to Pharaoh 
(Gen. xlv. 8, 26 ; Ps. cv. 21). The ** governors of 
the people” in 2 Chr. xxiii. 20, appear to have heeii 
Uic king’s body-guai’d (cf. 2 K. xi. 19). 

6. n'33, ndgidy is connected etymologically with 
W and *lM, and denotes a prominent pei'sonnge, 
wtiatever liis enpapity. ft is applied to a king as 
the military and civil chief of his people (2 8nm. 
V. 2, vi. 21 ; 1 Chr. xxix. 22), to the general of nn 
army (2 Chi. xxxii. 2l), and to tlie head of a tribe 
(2 Chr. xix. 1 1). The heir-npiiai'ent to the crown 
was thus designated (2 Chr. xi. 22), as holding a 
prominent position among the king’s sons. The 
teim is also used of persons who fnlGlIed certain 
offices in the temple, and is applied equally to the 
high-priest (2 Chr. xxxi. 10, 13), as to inferior 
priests (2 Chr. xxxv. 8) to whose cbai^e wci’e com- 
mitted the ti'casui*c8 and tlie dedicated things (1 Chr. 
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xxvi. 24), and to Levit&s appointed tor spccitil 
vice (2 (rhr, xxxi. 12). It denotes an oHicer of high 
nuik in the pnlace, the loi*d high chamherlain (2 Chr. 
xxviii. 7), who is also dcbcrihcd as “ over the house- 
hold” (1 K. iv. ti), or ** over the house” (1 K. 
Aviii. Jt). Such was the office held by .''hcbirn, the 
sciibe, or scci'etary of state (Is. xxii. 15), and in 
which he was su(x;eeded by Eliakim (2 K. xviii. 18). 
It is perhn|)sthee(piivalent of oiKovSfiot, Kom. xvi. 
2:{, and of UpoffrdrriSf 1 Esd. vii. 2 (cf. 1 Esd. i. 8). 

«. S'bj, tiAsL The prevailing idea in this woivi 
is that of deontion. It is apjilied to the chief of the 
tiihe (den. xvii. 20 ; Xinn. ii. 3, &c.), to the heails 
of sections of a tribe (Nuni. iii. 32, vii. 2), and to 
a powerful sheykh (Gen. xxiii. 6). It appeara^ to 
he synonymous with atlAph in 2 Chr. i. 2, 

{pi\ 2 Chr. v. 2). In general it 
denotes a man of elevated rank. In later times the 
title was given to the president of the gi'cat san- 
hedrim (Seldeu, l)c Synedriif, ii. 6, §1). 

7. nn3, pechdfi, is probably a woixl of Assyrian 
origin. It is applied in 1 K. x. 15 to the petty 
chietltains who weic tributary to Solomon (2 Chr. 
ix. 14) ; to the inilitaiy commander of the Syrians 
(1 K. XX. 24), the Assyrians (2 K. xviii. 24, xxiii. 
0), the Ctialdeaiis (Jer. li. 23), and the Modes (Jor. 
li. 38). Under the Persian vicoroj’s, during the lia- 
hylouian cjiptivity, the land of the Hebrews ap{K*ai*s 
to have btvu portioneil out iuuong ** governors” 
(ninS, paclidth) interior in rank to the satraps 
(Exr. viii. 30), like the other provinces which were 
under the dominion of the Persian king (Nch. ii. 
7, 0). It is impossible to detoimine the precise 
limits of their authority, or the functions which 
they had to perlorm. They foimed a pai’t of the 
Babylonian system of government, and aie expiessly 
distinguished fram the sgdnun (Jer. Ii. 23, 

28), to whom, as well as to the satiaps, they seem 
to have been inferior (Daii. iii. 2, 3, 27); as also 
from ihe surim (Esth. iii. 12, viii. 9), who, 

on the other liaiid, hiyl a subordinate jurlsiliction, 
Sheshbaz-sar. the “prince” Ezr. i. 8) of 

Judah, was appoinbri by (^yriis “ govcnior” of Je- 
rustilom (Ezr. v. 14), or “governor of the Jews,” 
:is he i's elsewhere designated (Ezr. vi. 7), an office 
to wliich Nclicmiah uftorwanls succeedeil (Neb. v. 
14) under the title of Tirshatha (Ezr. ii. 63 ; Neh. 
viii. 9). Zerubhabel, the rapi’esenbitive of the rayal 
family of Judah, is also cjilUsl the “govoraor” of 
Judah (in^Tii. 1), hut whether iii conse<iueuce of 
his position in the tribe or from bis official laiik. is 
not cnuito clear. Tatnai, the “governor** beyond 
the river, is spoken of by Josephus {Ant. xi. 4, §4), 
under the name of 8isiiics, as firapxos of Syria and 
Phoenicia (cf. 1 Esd. vi. 3) ; the same teim being 
employed to denote the Roman proconsul or pro- 
pi*aetor as well as the procurator (Jos. Ant. xx. 8, 
§ 1). It nppnrs from Kzr. vi. 8 that these governora 
were entrusted with the collection of the king’s taxes ; 
and from Neh. v. 18, xii. 26, that they were sup- 
ported by a contribution ‘levied upon the jieople, 
which was technically termed “the bread of the 
goveiTior” (comp. Ezr. iv. 14>. They were pro- 
bably assist^ in discharging their official duties by 
a council (Ezr. iv, 7, vi. 6). In the Peshito version 
of Neh. iii. U, Pahath Moab is not taken as a proper 
name, but is randered “ chief of Moab and a similar 
transLvtion is given in other passives where the wonls 
occur, as in Ezr. ii. 6, Nch. vii. 11, x. 14. The 
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“ goVoraor ” bcyoinl the river had a judgment-seat 
at Jerusalem, from which probably he administered 
justice when making a piogiess through his province 
(Neh. iii. 7). 

8. pAkUt denotes simply a pei-soii <rp- 
pointed to any office. It is used of the officers 
proposed to be appointed by Jos;eph (Gen. xli. 34); 
of Zebul, Abimelech’s lieutenant (Juilg. ix. 28) ; 
of an officer of the High-pricst (2 Chr. xxiv. 11), 
inferior to thend^SJ (2 Glir.xxxi. 12, 13), orjwiAW 
naijid (Jer. xx. 1) ; and of a priest or Lewte of high 
rank (Neh. xi. 14, 22). The same tei*m is appliei^ 
to the eunuch who xvas over the men of war (2 K. 
XXV. 19 ; Jer. Iii. 25), and to aii officer appointed 
for especial sciwiw (Esth. li. 3). In the passage 
of Jer. XX. abov* queted it probably denotes tlie 
ca])tain of the temple guard ineiitiuued in Acts iv. 1, 
V. 2, and by Josephus {B. J. vi. 5, §3); 

9. skallitf a man of authority. Applieil 
to .Joseph as Pharaoh's prime minister (Gen. xlii. 
6); to Arioch, tha captain of the guard, to tlio 
king of Babylon (l>an. ii. 15), and to Daniel as 
third in rank under Bddiazzar (Dan. v. 29). 

10. lb, sar, a chief, in any capacity. The tenn 
is used equally of tlie general of an army (Gen. xxf. 
22), or the commander of a division (1 K. xvi. 9, 
xi. 24), as of the governor of Pliaraoh’s prison 
(Gen. xxxix. *21), and tlie cliief of his butlers and 
bakers (Gi*ii. xl. 2), or henlsmen (Gen. xlvii. 6^. 
The chief officer of a city, in his civic capacity, 
was thus designated (1 K. xxii. 26 ; 2 K. xxiii. 8). 
'I’lio same dignitary is elsewhere describtri as 
“ over the city** (Neh. xi, 9). In Judg, ix. 30 mr 
is synonymous with pAKtd in ver. 28, and with both 
pdkkl and nA’jkl in 1 Chr. xxiv. 5. n^3n©rf 
sard hamm*dtndth, “ the princes of provinces ” 
(1 K. XX. 14), appear to have held a somewhat 
similar position to the “ governors” under the 
Peraimi kings. 

11. iOvdpxnSj - Cor. xi. 32 — an offii-er of 
rank under Arrtas, the Arabian king of Dtiinascns. 
It is not easy to ileteimine the capacity in which 
he acted. The term is applied in 1 Macc. xiv. 47, 
XV. 1 to Simon the High-p1*iest, who wiy made 
general and clhnarch of the .lews, ns a Missal of 
Demetrius. From this the office would ajipoar to 
be distinct from a nii litn ry command. The jurisdic- 
tion of Archelaiis, called by Josephus (il. J. ii. 
6, §3) an ethnarchy, extended over Idumaea, Sa- 
maria, anil all Judaea, the half ol his lather’s king- 
dom, 'whirh he held its the Empror’s vassal. 
But, on the other hand, Strabo (xvii. 13), in 
enumerating the officers who formed pnit of the 
machinery of the Roman goveniment in Egypt, 
mentions ethiiarchs apparently as inferior both to 
the military commandera and to the nomarc lis, or 
goA’ciuora of districts. Again, the prefect of the 
colony of .Jews in Alexandria (called by Philo 
ytvdpxnft idu Flacc. §10) is designated by this 
title m the edict of Claudius given by Josephus, 
{Ant. xik. §2). Accoi’ding to Strait (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv, 7, §2) he exercised the prerogatives of an 
ordinaiy ind<qiendent rnlor. It has therefore bi*en 
conjectured that the ethnan*h of Damascus was 
merely the governor of the I'esident Jews, and this 
conjecture receives some snppurt from the parallel 
narrative in Acts ix. 24, whero the Jews alone are 
said to have taken part in the conspiracy against 
the A])ostle. But it does not seem probable that 
an officer of sneh limited jurisdiction would be 
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stylncl “ the ethimivh of AMiw the king arid as 
the teiTO iR.<*learly capnhie of a wide mean- 

ing, it was most likely intended to denote one who 
held the city and district of Damascus ;is the king^a 
vassal or lepresentatire. 

12. ^7 c/u 6 v, the procurator of Judaea under 
the Homans (Matt, xxvii. 2, &c). The verb is 
employeil (Luke ii.’2) to denote the natiu'c of the 
jiinsdiction of Quirinus over the imperial province 
of Syria. - 

13. oli^vSfjLos (Oul. iv. 2), .n siewiaid; ap])a- 
•rently entrusted with the management of a minor’s 
proijci-ty. 

14. John ii. 0, “ the tjoremor of 
the feast." It has been coujcctui <-d, but without much 
shotv of probability, tliat this officer coiTesj)onded 
to the ayprrotrioLpxoi of the (iioeks, whose dnCies 
are described by Plutsiich {Sympos. Qmest. 4), and 
to the arbiter bViendi of the Homans. Lightloot 
supposes him to have been n kind of chaplain, who 
pronounced the blessings u|)on the wine that was 
drunk during the seven ilays of the marriage feast. 
Again, some have tjiken him to be equivalent to 
the Tpairefoirotds, who is defined by Pollux {Onoin. 
vi. 1 ) as one who luul the charge of all the sei*vantH 
at a fea^t, the can’ers, cup-bearers, cooks, &c. 
But there is nothing in the nan-ative of the mar- 
riage feast at Cana which would lead to the supposi- 
tion that the hpxi'rptKKivos held the lank of a 
spn’ant. He appt'ura rather to have lieen on inti- 
mate teims with the bridcgi oom, and to have pre- 
sided at the banquet in his stead. The duties of 
the master of a feast are given at full length in 
Ecclus. XXXV. (xxxii.). 

In the Apocryphal books, in addition to the 
common woids, Apxvyt SforirdTiyj, trrparrtySs, 
whicli aie renderetl “ governor," we find imtrrdrvis 
(1 Esdr. i, 8; Jud. ii. 14), wdiicli closely cor- 
rcs{ionds to ; tirapxos used of ZerublMibcl and 
Tatnai ( I Esdr. vi. 3, 20, vii. 1 ), .and vpaffrdrriSt 
applied to Sheshbazzar (1 Esdr. ii. 12), both of 
which represent HnS ; UpotrrdruK (1 Esdr. xii. 2) 
.and irpoirrdrJis rov Upov (2 Macc. iii. 4), the 
goveraor of the temple” — ‘I'Ji (cf. 2 Chr. xxxv. 
8) ; and (rarpdin^f (1 kfsdr. iii. 2, 21), satrap," not 
alw'aysu^ed in its strict sense, but as the cr^ui valent 
of arpantyds (Jud. v. 2, vii. 8). [W. A. W.] 

GO'ZAN (jrt3 ; rwflii'; (/o««n) seems in the 
A. V. of 1 Chr. v. 26 to be the name of a river; 
but in Kings (2 Iv. xx'ii. 6, and xviii. 11) it is evi- 
dently applied not to a river but a country. Where 
Kings and Chioniclcs ditfer, the authority of the 
latter is weak ; and the name Ciozan will therefore 
be taken in tlic present ni*tide for the name of a 
tract of C4)unti*y. 

Gozan was the tract to which the Israelites were 
carried away ciiptlvo by Pul, Tiglath-Pileser, and 
Shalmaneser, or possibly Sfu*gon. It has been x’a- 
■ riotisly placed; but it is probably i<lcntical with the 
Gauzanitis of Ptolemy {(jleofjroph, v. 18), and may 
*be regarded as reprcseiitwl by the Mygdonia of otlier 
writers (Strab., Polyb., kr..). It was the tract wa- 
te:ed by the Halmr (’A^d^^as, or XajS^pav), the 
modern K/utbour, the great MesojKitamiaii nillueiit of 
tlie Euphrates. Mr. J.ayanl clesciilies this region as 
luio of remarkable feitility (Nincie/t and Dabybrn, 
pp. 269-313). Accoidiiig to the LXX. Halali and 
HalH>r w’ete M4 rivers of Gozan (2 K. xxii. 6); 
but tliis IS a mistranslatio.! of the Hebrew text, and 
it is correctinl in the tbl lowing ibajiter, where we 
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have the term “river" used in the singular of the 
Halwr only, Halah seems to have been a region 
adjoining Gozan. ■ [Halaii.] With respect to the 
tenn Mygdonia, which l^eciune the recognized name 
of the region in classic times, and which Stinbo 
(xvi. 1, §27) and PluUrch (Lncidl. c. 32) absui’dly 
connect with the Macedonian Mygdones, it may be 
observed that it is merely Gozan, with the parti- 
cipial or adjectival ID jirelixed. ’riie Greek writers 
always represent tlie Semitic z by their own d. 
Thus Gam became Ca^/ytis, Achrib became Ecrfippa, 
the river Zab became the Diabu, and M'go^an became 
Mygt/oii. 

Tlie conjunction of Gozan with Haran or Ilarran 
in Isaiah (xxxvii. 12) is in entire agreement with 
the position heie assigned to the fonner. As Gozan 
was the district on the Khahour, so Haran was th.at 
upon the Jiilibf the next allluent of the Eiqihrates. 
[See CllAUiiAN.] The Assyrian kings, Inmug con- 
quered the one, would naturally go on to the 
other. • [G. H.] 

GIIA'BA (*A7paj3i£, Alex.*A77a/5c{; Armncha)^ 
1 Esd. V. 29. [HAdAiiA.] As is the case with 
m.any names in the A, V. of the AfH>cryphal books, 
it is not obvious whence onr tiiinslntora got tlu* 
fonn they have here employed -without the initial 
A, whicli even the corrupt Vulgate retains. 

GIlArK. [ViNF..] 

GRASS. 1 . 'Phis is the oi dinary rendering of ilio 
Heb. word “I'Vn, which signilies preperly an en- 
closed spot, from the loot IVH, to enclose ; but thia 
root also has the second meaning to flourisli, and 
hence the noun fretjuently signifies “ fodder,” “ food 
of cattle.” In this sense it otjcurs in 1 K. Jtviii. ; 
Job xl. .5; Ps. civ. 14; Is. xv. 0, &c. As tlie 
herbage rapidly fades under the jiaichingheat of the 
sun of Palestine, it liasatlbnied to tbesaered wiiteis 
an image of the fleeting nature of human fortunes 
(Job viii. 12 ; Ps. xxxvii. 2), and also of the brevity 
of human life (Is. xl. 0, 7 ; Ps. xc. 5). Tlu* LXX. 
render “I'VH by fiordvTi and v6a, but most fie- 
quently by ;c<^pToy, a woid which in Gici-k has 
passed through the veiy same rnodificatiniis of 
meaning ns its Hebrew representative: x^P^os — 
graincnj “ fodiler,” is properly a cotfrt or im'losed 
spticti for cattle to feed in (Horn. H, xi. 774), arid 
then any fewling-place whether inclosed or not 
(Ear. Iph, 7’.'134, (ifSeuSpoi). Gesenius 

questions wJietlier TVn, Sansc. 

/ianY = green may not be traceable to the sjiine root. 

2. In .Ter. 1. 11, A.V. rendeis as 

the heifer at grttss, and tlie LXX. &s fiotBia iv 
fifrrdtrp. It should be “ as the heifer treading out 
corn ” (comp. Hos, x. 1 1). comes from ty-H, 

contcrerej triturnre, and has been confounded with 

grameut from root to germinale. This 

is the woixi rendered grass in Gen, i. 11, 12, where 
it is distinguished from the hitter signifying 

Jicrbs suitable for human ?ood, while the fonner is 
herbage for cattle. Gesenius aiys it is used chiefly 
concerning grass, whicli has no seed (at least none 
obvious to general oliservera), and the smaller wcwls 
which spring up spoiitnncously from the soil. The 
LXX. render it by x^^V* ^ well as by 
fiordvrit and irda. 

3. In Num. xxi*. 4, where mention is made of 
the ox licking up the grass of the f\eld, the Heb. 
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word is pT, which* elsewhere is rendered green, 
when followed by or 3^, as in Gen. i. .SO, 
and Ps. xxxvii. 2. It iinswcrs to the German das 
Grune, and cfjmes from the root p^J, to flourish 
like grass. 

4. i. used in Dent., in the Psalms, and in 
the Piiipliets, and as distinguiiiheil fi-om 
vinrnilies herbs for human food (Gen. i. .*10 ; 1 *n. 
ciV. 14),’ but also fodder for cattle (l)eut. xi. l.'i; 
.Icr. xiv. G). It is the gi-ass of the field (Geu. ii. 
5; Kx. ix. 22) and of the mountiiin (Is. xlii. I.*); 
1*1 ov. xxvii. 25). 

In the N. T. whei^ever the word gra&s oocure it 
IS the ivpresentative of the Greek x<^pTOj. [W. 1).] 

GRASSHOPPER. [Locust.] 

GRAVE. [Burial.] 

GREAVES (nnV*?)- This word occui-s in the 
A. V. only in 1 Sain.’mi. 6, in the description of 
the equipment of Goli.'ith — •* he had greaves of biuss 
upon his legs.” Its ordinary meaning is a piece 
of defensive armour which reached from the foot to 
the knee, ami thus protected the shin of the wearer. 
This wsis the aose with the itPiifits of the Greeks, 
which derived its name fioni its covering the Kuiifiii, 
u e, the part of the leg ahove-nanicd. But the 
Mitzchah of the above passage can hardly have been 
ainuiur of this nature. Wh|^;ver the artuour was, 
it was not worn on the legs, but on the feet ('^3"1) 
of Goliath. It ajipears to be derived from a root 
signifying brightness, as of a stir (see Geseniiis 
and Fiirst). The wonl is not in either the dual or 
plural number, but is singular. It wouhl therefore 
appear to have been tnoie a kind of shoe or boot than 
a “ gi’cave;” though in our ignomnee of the details 
of the ai-ms of the Hebrews and the Philistines we 
cannot conjecture inoi*e closely .is to its nature. At 
the same time it must he allowisl that all the old 
vel^io 1 l 8 , including Josephus, give it the meiuiiiig 
of a piece of armour for the leg — ^some even for tlie 
thigh. [G.] 

GREECE, GREEKS, GRECIANS. The 

hihtoiies of Grei'ce and Palestine are as little coii-. 
iiected as those of any other two nations exercising 
the same influence on the destinies of mankind could 
wcdl be. 

The Homeric Epos in its widest range does not 
include the Hebrews, while on the other hand the 
Mosaic idea of the Western world seems to have 
lieen sufliciently indefinite. It is pissible that Moses 
may liave derived some geographical outlines from 
the Egyptic'uis ; but lie does not use them in Gen. 
X. ‘j-.'i, where he mentions the descendants of Javan 
as peopling the isles of the Gentiles. 'Phis is merely 
the yoguost ]x>ssible indication of a geographical 
locality ; and yet it is not improbable that his 
Egyptian teachci's were almost equally in the dark 
as to the position of a country which had not at 
that time arrived at a unity sutlieiently imposing to 
arrest tlie attentioh of its neighliours. The amount 
and pi-ccisioii of the information possessed by Miises 
must be measured by the nature of the ivlation 
which we can conceive .as existing in his time 
between Greece and KgJ'pt. Now it appenra fmm 
Iierodotiis that prior to the Trojan war the cmTont 
m tradition, sacred and myt}iologiral, set from 
-gj’pt towards Greece ; and the fimt qiiasi-historiciil 
jveut which awakened the curiosity, ami stimulutinl 
the imagination of the Egyptian piiests, was the 
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story of Paris and Helen (Hei-od. ji. 43, 51, .52, 
and 112). At the time of tlie Exodus, tlierofore, 
it is not likely Wt Greece had entered into any 
definite relation whatever with Egypt. Withdrawn 
from the. sea-coast, and only gradually fighting 
their way to it during the period of the Judges, 
the Hebrows can have had no opportunity of fonn- 
ing connexions with the Groeks. From the time 
of Moses to that uf Joel, we have no notice of tlie 
Greeks in the Hebrew \viitings, except tJiat which 
Wiu contained in tlic woul Javan (Gen. x. 2) ; and 
it does not seem probalile that during this period 
the word hod any pecaliar sigiiificiUicc fur a Jew, 
except in so far os it. was associated with the idea 
ot islandeis. When, indeed, they came into contact 
with tlie luniaiis of, Asia Minor, and recognized them 
as the long-lost islamlei-s of the western migration, 
it was natural that they should mark the siinilirity 
of sound between = wid lones, and the appli- 
cation of that name to the Asiatic Greeks would 
tend to s<atisfy in some measure a longing to realize 
tlie Mosaic ethnogmphy. Accoiilingly the O. T. 
woid which is Grrrvt, in A. V. (J recce, Greeks, &c., 
is in llehivw |V, Javan (Joel iii. 6 ; Dan. viii. 21) : 
the Hebrew, however, is sometimes retained (Is. 
Ixvi. 19; Ez. xxvii. 13). In Gen. x. 2, the LXX. 
have, jcol *lf&uav Koi *E\urd, with which Kosen- 
muller (‘ompares Herod, i. 5G-.58, ami piofesstN to 
discover the two eloinciils of the Groek ia<*e. From 
*l{ivav he gets the Ionian or Pelnsglan, from 'EAurd 
(for which he supposes the Hel> original 
the Hellenic element. This is excessively faueit'ul, 
and the degree of a(x;uraoy whicii It implies upon 
an ethnological question * cannot p^)S8ibly be attri- 
buteil to Mosc*s, and is by no means necessarily in- 
volved in the tact of his divine inspiration. 

The Giecks and Hebrews met for the fii’st time 
ill the slave-market. The inediiiln of communi- 
cation seems to have been the Tyrian slave-mer- 
chant. About ibC. 800 .Toel siieaks of the Tyri.ans 
IIS selling tlie children of Judah to the Grecians 
(.Toel iii. G); and in Ez. xxvii. 13 the Gi-eeks aio 
mentioned as barteiiug their brazen vessels tor 
slaves. On the other hand, Bochait says that the 
Greek slaves were highly valued throughout the 
East (Gtof/r. Sac. pt. i. lib. iii. c. 3,p. 175) ; ami it 
is probable tliat the Tyrians took mlvantage of the 
calamities which hetell eitlier nation to sell them 
as slaves to the other. Abimdnnt opportuiiitjes 
would be atlbixled by the attacks of tlie Lydinii 
monarchy on the one people, and the Syi imi on the 
other ; and it is certain that 'I'yre would let slip no 
occasion of replenishing her slave-market. 

Plophetical notice of Greece occurs in Dan. viii. 
21, &c., where the history of Alexander and his 
successors is rapidly sketched. Zeehariah (ix. 13) 
foretells the triumphs of the Maccabees against the 
Graeco-Syrian empire, while Isaiah looks foi-wanl 
to the couvereion of tlie Greeks, amongst other 
Gentiles, through the instrumentality of Jewish 
missionaries (Ixvi. 19). For the connexion between 
the Jews and the ciuosi-Greek kingdoms which 
sprang out of the divided empire of Alexander, 
reference should be made to other a» tides. 

The presence of Alexander himself at Jerusalem, 
and his respectful demeanour, are described by 
Josephus {Ant. xi. 8, §3) ; and some .Tews arc even 
said to have joined him in his expedition against 
Peraia (Hecxit. ap. Jo.sppli. c. Aphn, ii. 4), as the 
Samaritans had ali'eady done iu the siege of Tyre 
(Joseph. Ant. xi. 8, §§4-6). In 1 Mace. xii. 5-23 
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(aliout ii.o. IftO), ami Joseph. Ant, xii. 4, §10, we j these references, and dted Hei-Motus only ns meli- 
havo an uooouiit of an embassy and letter s^iit by J tinning the rite of oiinimcision. 
the Lacodaeinoniaiis to tin* Jews. [Arkus ; Onias.] j The w’Di-k of Theophiustus cited is not extant ; he 
The most remarkable feature in the tmiisaction is I enumerates amongst other oaths that of Corbnn. 
tlie claim which the Lacedaemonians prefer to kin- 1 Chocrilus is supposed by .Joscplius to desciil)e tlie 


died with the .lews, and which Aiciis professes to 
establish by reference to a book. It is by no means 
unlikely that two declining nations, the one crouch- 


Jews in a by no means flattering portrait of a 
people who accomfianied Xerxes in his expedition 
a^inst Greece. The chief points of identilication 
in«^ lieneath a Roman, the other beneath a (5raeco- ' ai^, their speaking the Phoenician language, and 
Syrian iiivAdcr, should duiw together in Dice ot the dwelling in the Sulymean mountains^ near a broad 
common calamity. This may have been the case, j lake, which atrording to Josephus was the Dead Sea. 
or we may with Jahn (^/feb. Comm, ix. 91, note). The Ilivabieus of Josephus is Hecataeus of Ab- 
regfinl tlicalKiir as a piece of pomfsius* trifling or|dei-a, a contemporary of Alevmider the (beat, and 
idle curiosity, at a period when “ all nations were l»toleiny son of La'gus. .The authenticity of the 


curious to ascertain their oiigin, and their relation- 
ship to other nations.” 

The notices of the Jewish people which occur in 
Greek wi iters have been collect^ by Josephus (c*. 
Apion, i. 22). The chief are Pythagoins, Hero- 
dotus, Choeriliis, Aiistotle, Thcophi'astus, and Uc- 
oatacus. The main drift of the argument of Josephus 
is to show that the Greek authore derived their ma- 
terials fiom Jewish soui(x>s, or with more or less 
distinctness refen od to .Jewish history. For Py- 
thagoius, he cites Ilennippus* life; for Aristotle, 
Clearehus: but it should bo remembered that the 
Neo-Platonism of these authorities makes them 


History of the Jews attributed to him by .losephus 
has been called in question by Oiigen and others. 

After the complete subjugtitiou of the Greeks by 
the Homans, and the absorption into the Roman 
empii 0 of the kingdoms which were foi-mQil out of 
the dominions of Alexander, the political cdlmexion 
between the Gieeks and Jews as two independent 
nations no longer existed. 

The name of the country, Grei»ce, Orem's once in 

N. T., Acts XX. 2, "EAXoj^ Greece, i. e, (Irm-e 
Proper, as opposed to Macedonia. In the A. V. of 

O. T. the word Greek is not found ; either Javan 
is retaineil, or, a.s in Joel iii, 0, the word i.s rendered 


compai-ativoly worthless ; that Hei-mippns in iKir-jl,y Grecian, In Maccabees Greeks and Grecians 
ticulai' belongs to that Alexandrian school which to be used indiflercntly (comp. 1 More. i. 10, 
maile it its biusiuesa Ui fuse the Hebrew traditions | ^ i, o; also *2 Mnec. #. 10, Gret'kish). In N. T., 
with the philosophy of Greece, and prepitiated the j on the other hand, a distinction is olisenedj^EAAijy 


veloiied by lamblichus; and a very good si^ecimen N. T. is either a Greek by im-e, ... ... 

of it may be .seen iu Lo Clcic’.s notes on Grotins, I ^Vets xvi. 1-3, xviii. 17, Rom. i. 14; or more fre- 
de Verit, It has been ably and vehemently jusssuled qu4.utly a Gentile, as op|)Oseil to a .low (Rom. li. 
by Ritter, Wst. Phil. b. i. c. .3. 9^ 10, &c.) ; so fem. ‘EAAijyfs, Mark \ii. 2fi, Acts 

Herodotus mentions the Syrians of Palestine as ' ' 1 .. v 1 

confessing that they derive«l the rite of ciivumcision 
from the Egyptians (ii. 104). Ihilir, however, do<*s 
not think it likely tliat Herodotus visited the in- 
teiior of Palesline, though lie w:is acquainted with 
tiie sea-coast. (On the other hand see Dahlinann, 


pp. ri5, fiO, Engl, troiisl.) It is almost im|K)ssible 
>'o suppo.se that Herodotus could have visited Jeru- 
•salem without giving us some more detailed account 
of it than the merely incidental notices in ii. 159 
and iii. 5, not to mention that the site of KdSvrtf 
is still n dispiited question. 

The victory of Phai-aol^Xecho over Josiah .at 
Megiddo is reooialed by Heiodotus (comp. Heiaid. 
ii. 159 with 2 K. xxiii. 29 if., 2 Chr. xxxv. 20 fl'.). 
It is singular 'that Josephus should have omitted 



SaernI itjmibolie Tm> of the AMyrian*. From i.onl Als-nU<en’ii Ul.u.a Stuno. 
(IVr^UMioa** Nmn’eh and Vnraepiiu, p. liOil.) 


xvii. 12. 'EAATjFtcrr'/s ( pi oD'i ly “ one who sp«*aks 
Greek”) is a foicign .lew; ojiposetl, thevcfoi e. not 
to ’lovSatos, blit to a hoiiie-Jew, one 

who dwelt in Palestine, So Sclilcusner, &c. ; acconl- 
iiig to Salmas! us, however, the Hellenists were Greek 
pixwelytes, who had become Christians; so Wolf, 
Parkhurst, &c., arguing from Acts xi. 20, when* 
'ZKKrjvurral arc coutiastefl with *lov8a7o( in 19. 
The question resohes itself ]>aitly into a textual 
one, Griesbach having a lopted the reading ‘^EAA tj- 
pas, and so also Lachmaim. [T. E. IL] 

GIUNDIKG. [Mill.] ' 

(xROVE. A wonl used in the A. V., with two 
e.xccptions, to translate the mysterious Hebrew teiiii 
Asherali This term is examined under its 

own h«id (p. 
120), where it 
is obaeived that 
almost all mo- 
dem interpret- 
ers agree that 
an idol or image 
of some kind 
must be in- 
tended, and not 
a gi'ove, a.s our 
translators ren- 
der, following 

the version of the 

LXX. (JlAeror) 
i*and of the Vul- 
gate (lucus). 
This is evident 
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fi'om many passages, and es|)ecia]ly from 2 K. xxiii. 6, 
where we hnd that Josiah ** Brought out the Ashe- 
rah ” (translated by our version ** the grove ”) 
** from the house of the Lord '* (comp, also Judg. 
iii. 7 ; 1 Iv. xiv. 23, xviii. 19). In many pai»sag(» 
the “ gi-oves ” ai’e grouped witJi molten luid graven 
images in a manner that leaves no doubt tliat some 
idol W 21 S intended (2 Chron. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 3, 4; 
Is. xvii. 8). There has been much dispute as to 
what the Asherah wa.s ; but in addition to the views 
set forth under Ashekah, wc must not omit to 
notice a probable connexion between this symbol or 
image — whatever it was — and the sacred b 3 rmbolic | 
tree, .the representation of which occurs so fre- 
(jnently on Assyrian sculptures, and is shown in 
the preceding woodcut. The connexion is inge- 
niously maintained by Mr. Fergusson in his Nineveh 
and Persepolia restored (pp. 299-304), to which 
tlie reader is referred. 

2. The two exceptions noticed above are Gen. xxi. 
33 and 1 Sam. xxii. 6 (margin), where grove'* is 
employed to render the word Eshei, which 

in the text of the latter pasMige, and in 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 13, is translated “ tree.” Protessor Shinley 
{S. if- P, §77 ; also p. 21, note) would have Eshel 
to be a tamarisk ; but this is controverted by lionar 
{Land of Prom on the ground of the thin and 
hlisulclcss nature of tliat tree. It is now howevei ge- 
iK^rally recogni.->ed (amongst others, see Gesen. 'I'hes, 
506 ; Stanley, 8. ^ P. §70, 3 1 p. 142 note, 220 note, 
iiiid /Kessz/n), thiit the word Elont which is 


uniformly renderod by the A. V. ** plain,*' signifies a 
gi'ove or plantation. Such were the Elon of Mamre 
(Gen. xiii. 18, xiv. 13, xviii. 1); of Morch (Gen. 
xii. 0; Dent. xi. 30); of Znanaim (Judg. iv. 11), 
or Znsumuniin (Josh. xix. 33) ; of the pillar (Judg. 
ix. 0) ; of Mconenim (Judg. ix. 37) ; and of Tabor 
(I Sam. X. 3). In all thc.se cases the LXX. have 
8pCs or fid\avos ; the Vulgate — which tlie A. V. 
probably followed — Vallis or Conmllis, in the'last 
three however Qucrcus, 

111 the religions of the ancient heathen world groves 
pljiy a prominent jKirt. In old times altars only 
wci-e eiertctl to the go»is. It was tlioiight wrong to 
sliut up the g(Kls within walls, and hence, as Pliny 
^•xpIt•t•^ly tells us, trees wei-e the first temples (Tac. 
//. V. xii. 2 ; Germ. 9 ; Lucian, de Sacrific, 10 ; 
see (\irpzov, App. i 'rit. p. 832), and from the earliest 
times L;r(^vps are mentioned in connexion with reli- 
gious woiship (Gen. xii. fi, 7, xiii. 18 ; j|^ut. xi. 80 ; 
A. V. “ plain see above). Their high antirpiity, 
rpFre.shin{j shade, solemn silence, and awe-inspiring 
solitiiilej^as well as the striking illustration they 
allbid of natural life, marked them out as the tit 
localities, or even the actual objects of worahip 
(“ Lucos et in iis silentia ipsa adoramus,” Plin. xii. 
M .^Sccretum luci . . . et admiratio umbrae fidem 
tibi numinis tacit,** Sen. Ep. xii. ; “ Quo posses 
vise dicere Numou habet,*' Ov. Fast. iii. 295 ; 
“ SaciA nemus accubet umbrA,” Virg. Georg, iii. 
^3-^; Ov. Jfet. viii. 748; Ez. vi. 13; Is. Ivii. 5; 
Hos. iv, 18). This last passage hints at another 
and darker reason why groves were opportune for 
the degrad^ services of idolatry ; their shadow hid 
he atrocities and obscenities of heathen worship, 
the groves were generally found connected with 
temples, and often had the right of aifording an 
■“ylum (Tao. Oenn. 9, 40 ; Henid. ii. R8 ; Vii*. 
"*«*• i. 441 , il. 512 ; Sil. Ital. i. 81 ). Some 
supposed that even the Jewish Temple had a 
TS/tevof planted with palm and cedar (Ps. xcii. 


12, 13) and olive (Ps. Iii. 8) os the mosk which 
stands on its site now has. This is more than 
doubtful ; but we know that a celebrated oak stood 
by tlie sanctuary at Shecliem (Josh. xxiv. 20; 
Judg. ix. 6 ; Stanley, Sin. and Pal. 142). We find 
ropeated mention of giovcs consecrated with deep 
8U{icrstition to particular gods (Liv. vii. 25, xxiv. 3, 
XXXV. 51 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 12, 51, &c., iv. 73, &c.\ 
For this leuboii they weie stringently foibidden to 
the Jews (Ex. xxxiv. 13 ; Jer. xvii. 2 ; Ex. xx. 28), 
and Maimonidos even says that it is forbidden to 
sit under the shade of any green tiee wheie an idol- 
statue was (^<abiic. Pibi. Antiq. p. 290). Yet we 
find abiuidant indications that the Hebrews felt the 
influence of groves on the mind (** the spirit in the 
wooiIk,** Woidsworth), and therefore selected them 
for solemn pui))OSGs, su(‘h as great national meetings 
(Judg. ix. 6, 37) and the buiitil of the dead (Gen. 
XXXV. 8 ; 1 &im. xxxi. 14). Those connected with 
pitriarchal history were peculiaily liable to supei*- 
stitious reverence (Am. v. 5, viii. 13), and wc find 
that the groves* of Mamre W'ere long a place of 
worship (Sozomeii. //. E, ii. 4 ; Euseb. Vet. Con- 
itant. 81 ; Relaiid, Palacst. p. 714). There are in 
Scripture many memoi able tices ; c.g. Allon-bachuth 
(Gen. XXXV. 8), the tamarisk (hut see above) in 
Giheah (1 Sam. xxii. fi), the terebinth in Shechem 
(Jos. xxiv. 23, under which the law was set up), the 
palm-troe of l)elM«ah (Judg. iv. 5), the teiebinlh of 
enchantments (Judg. ix. 37), the teiehinth of waii- 
derera (Judg. iv. 11), and otheis (1 Sam. xiv. 2, x. 
3, sometimes “ plain** in A.V,,Vulg. “convsdlis’*). 
This obsciTiition of iiarticiilar trees was among 
the heathen extended to a regular worship of them. 
“ Trec-worahip may be traced from the interior of 
Africa, not only into Egypt and Arabia, bi.t tdso 
onwjml uninterruptedly into Palestine and Syria, 
Assyria, Peisin, India, Thibet, Siam, the Phili]>pine 
Islands, China, Japan, and Siheiiu; also westwaid 
into Asia Minor, Greece, Ihily, and other countries ; 
and in iftost of the countries heie named it obtains 
in the present Jay, combined as it has been in other 
paits with various forms of idolatry ** {Gen. of Earth 
ami Many p. 189). “The worship of trees even 
goes bac*k among the Jrannians to the rules of 
Horn, called in the Zend-Avesta the proniulgutor 
o,f the old law. We know fiom Heuxlotus the 
delight which Xerxes took in the gicat phine-t>ee 
in Lydia, on which ho h{‘sto\vecl golden ornaments, 
and appointed for it a sentinel in the person of one 
of the “ immoittd ten thousand.’* The etirly vene- 
ration of trees was asslfciated, by the moist, and 
refreshing canopy of foliage, with that of sacred 
fountains. In similar connexion with the early 
worship of nature weie among the Hellenic nations 
the fame of the gicat palm-tree of Delos, and of on 
.aged platanus in Ai'cadia. The Buddhists of Ceylon 
venerate the colosstd Indian fig-tree of Anurah- 
depura. ... As single ti'ecs thus became objects of 
veneration from the beauty of their foiin, so did 
also groups of trees, undei* the name of * groves of 
gods.' Pansanias (i. 21, §9) is full of the piaise 
of a grove belonging to the temple of Apollo at 
Grynion in Aeolis ; and the grove of Colone is cele- 
brated in the renowned chorus of Sophocles ** (Hum- 
boldt, Cosmos, ii. 96, Eng. od.). The custom of 
adorning trees “ with jewels and mantles ** was very 
ancient and universal (Hciaid. vii. 31 ; Aelian, V. n. 
ii. 14 ; Theocr. Id. xviii. ; Qv. Met. viii. 723, 745 ; 
Arnob. adv. Gentes, i. 39), and even still exists in 
m East. 7 

The oramdar ^'ees of antiquity are well known 
3 B 
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(//. xvi.liliM; Od. v.'J:i7 ; Soph. Trrtc/t. 754; Vii^. 
Gconj. ii. 10 ; Sil. Itol. iii. II ). Kauh gotl had •tome 
sacred tree (V'iii;. JHcLyW. 01 sqq.). The Etru- 
rians are wiid to have worshipiwl a palm, and the 
Celts an oak 'Pyr. JjLssert. .‘18, in Go<l\vyn*s 

Mos. fttul Aar. ii. 4). On the Diliidic veneration 
of oak-groves, see Pliny, II. N. xvi.44; Tac. Atm. 
xi V. 30. In the same way, according to the mission- 
ary OMeiidorp, the myros “ have sacred gro^ es, the 
ahoiles of deity, wliicli no negro ventures to enter 
except the ]^rie^ts '* (Prichard, ^at. Iluit. of /Ifan, 
r)‘25-.'}39, 3rd 0.1. ; Park’s I'ravelsy p. O.")). S<) too 

the ancient Egyptians (H.iwlinson’s Herod, ii. 298). 
J.ong alter the intioiluctiou of ('‘hristianlty it was 
found iiei-essary to foibiil all abuse of trees an<l groves 
to the puiiw^sOh of superstition (llaitlnin, Ael. Cormil. 
i. 988 ; see Orelli, ad Tac. Genu. 9). [F. W. F.] 

GUARD. The Hcbi-cw tciins commonly used 
had reference to the special duties which the body- 
guard of a monarcli Inid to perfomi. 

( I .) Tahhach (PISID) oi igiually^slgnified a “cook,” 
and SIS butchering fell to the lot of the cook in Eastern 
countries, it gainiMl the .secondary sense of “ extHJii- 
tioner,” and is applied to the body-guaixl of the kings 
of Egypt ((lon. xxxvii. 36), and Babylon (2 K. xxv. 8 ; 
Jer. xxxix. 9, xl. 1 ; Dan. ii. 14). [Exhcutioner.] 

(2.) Ratz (p"1) pioperly means a “runner,” and 
is the oidinary teim einployetl for the attendants of 
the Jewish kings, whose otlice it was to run before 
the ch.ariot (2 S.am. xv. 1 ; 1 K. i. 5), like the 
carsores of the Homan Em|)erers (Scncc. Ep. 87, 
126), That the Jewi.sh “ninncrs” superadded 
the oidinary duties of a military guard appeal's from 
seveml p.as.sagea (1 Sam. xxii. 17 ; 2 K. x. 25, xi. 
6 ; 2 Chr. xii. 10). It was their office also to carry 
despatches (2 Chr. xxx. 0). They had a guard-ioom 
set apart for their use in the king’s palace, in 
which their arms were kept ready for use (1 K. 
xiv. 28 ; 2 Chr. xii. 11). [Foot.man.] . 

(3.) The terms mishnereth (HID^D) and rnish- 
mar expre.ss prop«;riy the act of watchintj, 

but are occasionally transferred to the peraons who 
kept xratch (Xeh. iv. 9. 22, vii. 3, xii. 9 ; .lob vii. 12). 
The A. V. is proliably correct in substituting rnish- 
marto (IITIDCJ'D) for the present miding in 2 Sara, 
xxiii. 23, Benaiah being appointed “ cnpt.ain of the 
giiaid,” a.s Jo.sephus {Ant. vii. 14, §4) relates, and 
not privy councillor: the same error ha-s crept into 
the text in 1 Sam. xxii. 14,(]¥hcre the words “ which 
goeth at thy bidding” may originally have been 
“ captain of the body-gnai*d.” For the duties of the 
captain of the guai-d, see Captai.n. [W. L. B.] 

GUD'GODAH (with the art. H'Jjnjnr TaS- 
ydS ; Gudgad)t Deut. x. 7. [Hou Hagidgad.] 
GUEST. [Hospitality.] 

GUL'LOTH (ni^, plural of a Hebrew 
terra of uiifj'equcnt occuirence in the Bible, and 
used only in two passages — and those identioil re- 
lations of the same occunoncc — to denote a natural 
object, viz. the springs added by the great Caleb to 
the south land in the neighbourhood of Debir, which 
formed the dowiy of his daughter Achsah (.Tosh. xv. 
19 ; Judg. i. 15). The springs were “ upjier ” and 
“ lower’— possibly one at the top and the other 
the bottom of a ravine or glen ; and they may have 
derived their unuswil name fiom their appeai’ance 
being different to that of the oi'diniuy springs of the 
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countiy. The root (SSs) has the force of rolling 
or tumbling over, and {leihaps this may imply that 
they wnlknl up in that romid or mushroom foim 
which is not nin-ommon hero, though app-nrcntly 
most rare in Talcstinc. The reni|cring of the Vat. 
LXX. is singular. In Josh, it has rijv BorQavist 
and T^u TovaiOhdvi the latter doubtless a nuMi* cor- 
ruption of the Hebrew. The Alex. M.S., as usual, 
is faithful to the Hebrew text. In .Indge.s both 
have X^Tpwtris. An attempt has been Lately imwle 
by Di*. Hoseii to identify these springs with the 
Ain Nankur near Hebron (see Zeitschrift dcr /). 
M. G. 1857); but the identification can hanlly 
be reci‘ive<i without fuller coutinnation (Staidey, 
S. ^ R. App. §54). [Dejiiu.] [G.] 

GU'NI ('i-IS ; Foivl, b Faiivf, Alex. Feeupt ; 
Gm\%). 1. A son of Nnphtali (Gen. xlvi. 21; 

1 Chr. vii. 13), the founder of the family of the 
G unites (Nnm. xxvi. 48). Like soveial others of 
the eaily Israelite names. Gum is a patronymic — 
“ Giinitc ; as if already a family at the time of 
its fii.st mention (comp. Arodi, Hushim, &c.). 

2. A descendant of Gad ; father of Abdiel a chief 
man in his tribe (1 Chr. v. 15). 

GU'NTTES, THE CllSn ; b Tavui; Gunitao)y 
the “family” which sprang from Guni, son ot 
Napht.ali (Xiim. xxvi. 48). There is not in the 
Hebrew any difli'rencc between the two names, 
of the individual and the family. 

GUB, THE GOING UP TO (T!|rn!?J!0 
= the ascent or steep of Gur, or the lion’s whelp, 
Ges. Thes. 275 ; iv b,va$aiv€iv Fat ; tmcrmn 
Garrr)f an .nseeiit or rising ground, at whieh 
Ahaziah received his death-blow while Hying from 
Jehu aller the slaughter of Joram (2 K. ix. 27). 
It is ilescribcd as at (^) Iblenm, and on the way 
between Jezreel and Beth-hag-gan (A. V. “ tiie 
garden-house”). As the latter is identified with 
tolerable prolmbility with the present Jenin^ we 
may conclude that the ascent of Gur was some 
place more than usually steep on the difficult road 
which leads from the plain of Esd radon \o Jenin. 
By Josephus it is mentioned {Ant. ix. 6, §4) 
merely as “ a certain ascent ” {%v run vpofffiiffti). 
Neither it nor Ihloam have been yet lecovered. 

For the details of the occurrence see Jkhi). For 
other asevnts see Adummim, AcilAliiiiM, [G.] 

GUE BA'AL nlrpo; Gttrhaal), 

a place or district in which dwelt Arabians, ns 
recoi-ded in 2 Chr. xxvi. 7. It appears fi-ora the 
context to have been in the country lying betvroen 
Palestine and the Arabian peninsula; but tins, 
although probable, and although tlic LXX. reading is 
in favour of the conjecture, cannot be proved, no site 
liaving been as.sign^ to it. 'I'he Arab geographers 
mention a place called Baal, on the Syrian roa<l, 
noilh of El-Medeeneh {JIfardsid, s. v. >.). Tho 
Targum, as Winer ( 5 . ».) remarks, reads 'tOIV 
*7133 — “ Arabs living in Gerar ” — suggest- 

ing ‘I'lJ instead of 3J|J ; but there is no further 
evidence to strengthen this supposition. [See also 
Gerar.] The ingenious conjcctui'es of Boebart 
{Phaleg, ii. 22) i-espocting the Mehnnim, who are 
mentioned together with the “ Arabians that dwelt 
in Gur Baal,” may be considered in reference to 
the Mchunim, although they are far fetched. 
[Mkhunim.] [E. S. P.] 
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HAAHASHTAKI OWnNH, with the ar- 
ticle, = tlie Ahashtarite ; r6v *Aeur0‘tipy Alex. *A<r- 
Brjpi; Ahnsthuri), a inai»> orafiimily, imniedial<‘ly 
dc.sccu(liHl li-om Ashur, “father of Tekoa” by his 
second wife Naarah (I Chr. iv. C). The name d<>es 
not appear again, nor is there any trace of a place 
of similar name. 

HABAI'AH (njnn, in Neh. n'^II ; Aafitia, 
’EjSfa, Alex. *Ofiala ; Jlobia^ TInhia), Bene-t'ha- 
baijah were among the sons of the priests who 
returned from Babylon with Zcrubbabel, but whose 
genealogy being impeiTect, were not allowed to sei ve 
(Hzr. ii. 61 ; Neh. vii. 66). It is not clear fiom 
the pn.ssngc whether they were among the de- 
st'Oiidants of Barziilui the (lileaditc. In the lists 
of 1 Esdras the name is given as OitDiA. 

HAB'AKKUK (p-1j3nn).; Jerome, Prol. in 
Hah. renders it hy the fii-eek irtpiXrit^is ; *A/a/8a- 
Kou/M ; T/nbnciui). Other (Ireek forms of the luune 
are *A$$cuco^fii which Sui<liLs erroneously ivinlera 
irarhp iy4p(rf<a5t *A$aKovfi. ((loorg. Cedrenu.s), 
and 'AfifioKO^K ( Dorotheus, Doctr. 
2). The l^atin forms are Ambacnmf AmbacuCy 
and Abacno. 

1 . Of the facts of the ])rophet’8 life'we Inive no 
cei’tain information, and witli rogui'd to the jieiKKl 
of his prophecy there is groat division of opinion. 
The Habbiniuil tradition tliat Habakktik wa.s the 
son of the Shunammito woman whom Elisha ic- 
stored to life is ropeated by AbarlMUiel in his com- 
nioiitary, and has no other foundation than a 
fanciful etymology of the jirophet’s name, based on 
the e\pression in 2 K. iv. 16. Equally unfounded 
is the tradition that he was the sentinel Mit by 
Isaiah to watch for the destmcfioii of Babylon 
(comp. l.s. x\i. 16 with Hab. K. 1), In the title 
of the hi.stoiy «f Bel and the Dragon, as found in 
the LXX. veraion in Origeifs Tctrapla, the airthor 
is calk'd “ Haltakkuk, the son of Josliua, of the 
tribe of Levi.” i^ome have supposed this apocry- 
phal writer to be identical with the jnophet (Je- 
rome, prttoem. in Van.), 'fhe jisalm in ch. 6 and 
its title are thought to favour the opinion that 
llabakkuk was a Levite (Delitzsch, Ilabahuk, p. 
lii.)* Pseudo-Epiphanius (vol. ii. p. 240, de Vitis 
Prnphetanm) and Dorotheus {Chron, Pasch. 
p. 150) say that he was of fifiBCoK-^p dr fiiidirovxdp 
(Pethacaif Isid. Hispd. c. 47), of the tribe of 
Simeon. This may have been the same as Bethza^ 
charias, where Jud^s MaccaWus was dcfeat€d by 
Antiochus Enjiator (1 Macc. vi. 32, 33). The 
same authors relate that when Jerusalem was 
sacked by Nebuchadnezzar, Habakkuk fled to 
Ostracine, and remained there till aft«r the Chal- 
daraiis had left the city, when he returned to his 
own country and died at his farm two years before 
the rotuni from Babylon, n.C. 638. It was during 
his residence in Judaea that he is (laid to have car- 
ried food to Daniel in the den of lions at Babylon. 
Tiiis legend is given in the history of Bel and the 
Dragon, and is repeated by Eusebius, BorHebitieus, 
and Eutychius*. It is quoted from Joseph ben 
» (^. J* ri. 3) by Abarbanel {Qmm. on ! 

and seriously refuted by him on chrono- j 
logical grounds.^ The scene of the event was shown j 
to mediaeval travellers on the romi fiom Jerusalem 
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to Bethlehem {Early Travels in Palestine^ p. 29). 
Habakkuk is said to have been buried at Keilah in 
the tribe of Judah, eight miles E. of Elentlieropolir 
(Eu.sebius, Onomasticon). Rabbinical tradition 
])laces his tomb at Chukkok, of the tribe of Naph- 
tl#li, now called Jakuk, lu the days of Zobcniis, 
biVhop of Eleutlif'io[N)lis, according to Niceplioiu^ 
( If. E. xii. 48) and So/.omcti (7/. E. vii. 28), the 
remains of the prophets Habakkuk and Micah wcic 
discovered at Keilah. 

2. 'I’he Rabbinical traditions ;igree in placing 
Ilalmkkuk with Joel and Nahum in the reign of 
Muiia.sseh (cf. Seder Olam linbba and Euiay and 
Tsetnaeh Valid). This «late is a«loptc(l by Kimchi 
and Abarbanel among the Rabbis, and by Witsiiis, 
Kaliusky, aibl Jabn among mudeni writcis. 'flu* 
general corniptioii and lawlessiit'ss wbicli prevaihsl 
in the reign of MntiasM'h are supposed to be lofeired 
to in Hab. i. 2-4. Ibith Kaliusky an<l .lalin con- 
jw'tnre that Habakkuk may have been one of the 
piophets mcntioneil in 2 K. \xi. 10. JSyncelliis 
XcUromtyraphia^ pp. 214, 230, 240) makes him 
coiitemjKjrai y with Ezekiel, and extends the }»eri(Kl 
of his prophecy fiom the time of Manassch to that 
of Daniel and .Joshua the son of Josedcch. The 
Chionicon Paschale placi's him later, first men- 
tioiiiiig him in the beginning of the leign of Josiali 
(Ohmp. 32), as contempgrary with Zephaiiiah and 
Nahum; and again in the beginning of the reign of 
(yyius (Olymp. 42), as contemiKirary with iHuiiel 
and Ezekiel in Persia, with Haggni and Zecliaiiah 
ill Judaea, and with Baruch in Egypt. Diniilson 
(/fome*s Intr, li. 968), following Keil, decides in 
favour of the early pait of the irigii of Josiali, 
(Jalmet, .Jaeger, Ewald, De Wette, Rosemnuller, 
Knobcl, Mauier, Hitzig, and Meier agree in assign- 
ing the commeiicemeiit of IlHl)akkuk*s prophecy to 
the leigii of Jehoiakim, though they are dividiHl as 
i to the exattt period to wliicli it is to be referred. 
Knobcl {Ver Prophetism. d, Ilchr,) and Meier 
{Gesch, d, poet, nnt. Liter, d. Hebr.) are in favour 
of the commencement of the Chaldean eia, afler 
the bfittle ot Carcheniisli (li.C. 606), when Judaea 
was first threatened by the victors. But the ques- 
tion of tlic date of Halwikkiik's piophwy has been 
discussed in the most exhaustive manner, by 
Delitzsch {Ver Projdict Ilabdink^ Einl. §3), and 
though his arguments are rather ingenious tlian 
convincing, tlieyare well deserving of consideration 
as based upon iiiicriinl eyddeiicc. The conclusion 
at which he airives is tlint Habakkuk delivered Jiis 
jM-oplifcy alx)iit tlie 12th or 13th year of Josiali 
^.C. 630 or 629), for leasons of which the follow- 
ing is a summaiy. In Hab. i. 6 the expression 
“ in your days” shows that the fulfilment of the 
prophecy would take jilacc in thq lifetime of those 
to whom it was addressed. The same )>hrase in 
Jer. xvi. 9 embraces a period of at most Iw’eiity 
yeara, while in Ez. xii. 25 it denotes about six 
ycai-s, and therefore, reckoning backwards from llie 
Chaldean invasion, the date above assigned would 
involve no violation of probability, though the 
argument docs not amount to a proof. From the 
similarity of Hab. ii. 10 and Zeph. i. 7, Dclitzsck 
infers tJiat the latter is an imitation, the former 
being the original. He suppoiia this conclusion 
by many collateral arguments. Now Zephnniah, 
according to the suprscription of his prophecy, 
lived in the time of Josiah, and from iii. 5 must 
have prophesied after the woi'ship of Jehovah was 
restorra, that is, after the twelfth year of that 
king’s reign. It is ]iroliable that he wrote HlMiiit 
.3 B 2 
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B.C. 624, between this period tlicrcfure anil the 
12t.h yoai' of Josiah (B.O. OilO.) DelitzscU ])lucos 
lliibakkiik. But Jeremiah began to prophesy in 
the lltfh year of Josiah, and many pw.sjiges a»*e 
Iwn-owed by him from Haiiakkuk (ef. Hab. ii. 13 
wilh Jor. If. r>8, Sec.). The latter therefore m^t 
have wiitton about 030 or 629 n.fl. This vi^ 
receives some coiiliimation from the position of 
his prophecy in the O. T. Canon. 

.3. Instead of looking msm the prophecy as an 
orgjvuic whole, Hoseumiilier divideil it into tlmi* 
paits corresponding to the chapters, and assigned 
the tiist cliapter to the reign of Jehoiakiin, the 
seeond to that of Jehoiachin, and the third to that 
of Zedekiah, when Jerusalem was besieged for the 
third time liv Nebuchadnezzar. Kalirtsky ( Vatic. 
Cknhic. ct M ih.) makes Hair divisions, and refers 
tlic prophecy not to Nebuchadnezzar, but to Ksar- 
haddon. But in sucli an aibitrary arrangement 
the true eharacter of tlie composition as a iM*rfectly 
developed poem is entirely lost sight of. Tlie pio- 
phot commences by announcing his oiticc and im> 
portant mission (i. I ). He bewails the coiTuptioii 
and social disorganisation by which he is sur- 
rounded, and cries to Julwv.ah for help (i. 2-4). 
Next follows the reply of the Deity, thn*ateniiig 
swift vengeance (i. 5-11). The prophet, trans- 
ferring himself to the near future foresh.adowe<l in 
the divine threateuings, sees the ra}wity and boast- 
ful impiety of the.fhaldean hosts, but, coulident 
that (iod has only employed them as the instru- 
ments of correction, assumes (ii. 1 ) an attitude of 
hopeful expectancy, and waits to see the issue. 
Ho riH’oives the divine command to write in an 
enduring form the vision of fJoirs letiibutivc jus- 
tice, as leveale I to his prophetic eye (ii. 2, 3). The 
doom of the (^.haldeans is tii'st foretold in general 
terms (ii. 4-6), and the announcement is followed 
by a series of denunciations prououni'ed upon them 
by the nations wlio had suHered from their oppivs- 
fiion (ii. 6 20), 'Phe strophical aiTangement of these 
“ woes” is a remarkable feature of the prophecy. 
They aro distributed in strophes of threi' vei'ses 
each, chai-acteiiseil i)y a ceitaiu leguhiiily of struc- 
ture. The iiiat four cotniiience with a “VVoel” 

and close with a verse lieginning with '3 (for). 

The fii>t vei'se of each of these contains the cha- 
racter of the sin, the second the development of 
the woe, while tlie thiivl is coiiHimatory of the 
woe denounced. The lifth .strophe ditlci’s from the 
othem ill form in having a verse introductory to 
the woe. The prominent vices of the Chaldeai^ 
character, as delineated in i. 5-11, aie mafle t* 
subjects of separate denunciations : their insatiable 
ambition (ii. 6-8), their covetousness (ii. 9-11), 
cruelty (ii. 12-14), drunkenness (ii. 1.5-17), .and 
id«datry (ii. 18-20). The whole concludes with 
the magnificent Psalm in chap, iii., “ llabakkuk’s 
Pindaric ode” (Ewald), a eompoxilion unrivalled 
for boldne.ssj>f conception, sublimity of tliought, 
and nuijesty of diction. This constitut<*s, in De- 
litzsch's opinion, **the second grand division of 
the entire prophecy^ as the subjective reflex of 
tlie two subdivisions of the tii’st, and the lyrical 
recapitulation of the whole.” It is the echo of the 
feelings aroused in the prophet's mind by the divine 
answers to his appeals ; fear in anticipation of tiie 
threatened jinlgments, and thnnkfiJness and joy at 
the promised I'etributiou. But, though intimately 
comieehMl with the former {KU’t of the prophei-y, it 
is ill iteolf a perfect whole, as is sufiicieTitly evident 
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from ite lyrical character, and the musical nrrange- 
tiieiit liy w'hich it was adapted for use in the temple 
sei vii'e. . 

Ill other piarts of the A. V. the n.ame is given as 
Haiibacuc,* and Abacuc. [NV. A. W.] 

HABAZINFAH (njayin ; Xafiaalu, Alex. 
Xapafi(4y\ /fiAsaniLi)^ appaicntly the head of one 
of the families of the llKCiiAHil'M: his desceiid- 
niit Jaazaniah was the chief man among them in the 
time of Jeremiah (Jer. xxxv. 3). 

HAIVBACUC (*A/ij8aKO^/a *. iA<?wr«c), the form 
in which the name of the prophet Habakkuk is 
given ill the Apocrypha (Bid, 33-39). 

IIABKRGEON, a coat of mail ixivcring the 
neck and bieast. The Hebrew terms are R"injn, 
and The first, t ichantf occurs only 

ill Ex. xxviii. .32, xxxix. 23, and is noticed inci- 
dentally to illustrate the mode of making the aper- 
ture for the lieail in the sncei'dotnl nu'it. It was 
prolaibly similar to the linftii corslet {\iuoO<&pri^)^ 
worn by the Egyptians (Her. if. 182, iii. 47), 
and the (Irwks (//. ii. 529, 830). Tlie second, 
shiryahf occurs only in .fob xli. 26, and is re«garded as 
another form of .s7uVj/«» (j'*)l^), n “breastplate” 
(Is. lix. 17); this sense has been questioned, ns the 
context requires ofl’ensive rather tli.m defensive 
ai*mour ; but the object i«)U may be met by tbe sup- 
position of ail extondiMl sinise being given to the 
verb, aceording to tbe grammatical usage known as 
zeiujmn. The thiul, shiri/m^ occui’s as an article 
of defensive armour in 1 Sam. xvii. 5 ; 2 Plir. xxvi. 
14, and Neh. iv. 10. [W. 1. B.] 

HA'BOK (Sbn ; ’AfliSp, Xo/J^p ; H.ilm-), tho 
“river of (lozan” (2 Ix. wii. 6, .and xviii. II) 
has been all cady distinguisbed from the Cbebar or 
(Khobar of Ezekiel. [OhkbaR.] It is identified 
bcyoml .all rcasouable doubt with the famous 
afllueut of the Euplirates, which is calle«l Abonhas 
by Str.ibo (,xvi. 1, §27 j and Piocojiius 
(Jicil. Pers. ii. .5) ; Aburas (*A$o6pav • by Isidore of 
diarax (p. 4), Aboia {'A$wpa) by Zosirniis (iii. 
12), and (’luihoias (Xa^c^pax), by Pliny and 
Ptolemy (v. 18). 'fhe stieam in qut'stioii still 
beai-s the name of the Khahour. It Hows fiom 
several sources in the mountaiu-clmiii, which in 
about the .37th parallel closes in the valley of the 
'figris upon the south tbe Mons Masius of* Sfiabo 
.ami Ptolemy, at present the Kharej Thujh. 'Flic 
chief source is s.aid to be “ a little to the west of 
ManliiP* (Layaid, Nin. and Ihb. p. .309, note); 
but the upper course of the riverj’s still very imjier- 
fectly known. The main' stream was seen by Mr. 
Layai'd flowing from the north-west as he stood on 
the coniial hill of Konkah (about lat. 36^ 20', 
long. 41®); and here it was joined by an important 
tributary, tbe Jentjerf which flowed down to it 
from Nisibis. Both streams were here fordalde, 
but the river foimeil by their union had to be 
crossed by a raft. It flowed in a tortuous course 
through rich meads covered with flowers, having a 
general direction *about S.S.W. to its junction with 
the Euphrates at Karkesia, the .ancient Circesiiim. 
The country on both sides of thi* rix’er was coveieil 
with mounds, the remains of cities bplouging to the 
Assyriiui period. 

The Khaho^ur occurs under that name in 
Assyrian inscription of the ninth century before 
era. • [G. R.] 
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HAOHAIifAH (nj^Sn ; Xt\Kla. and *Ax«- I 

\ia ; Flechli (, Hahcliit, AcJielai), the Mher of Nc- 
heiniah (Nfh. i. 1 ; x. 1). 

HAOHiLAu, THE HILL (H^'ann Jiyai ; 

& fiovvhs rod (and H) *£xcAu ; collist ^nd Gubua, 
lfachila)i a lull np}Kirc‘utl^V 'situated in a wood* in 
the wilderness or waste land (ISIO) in tlie ncigh- 
boiirhood of Ziph ; in the fastnesses, or passes, of 
which David and his six linndrc‘d followers weie 
linking when the Ziphitcs infoiined Saul of his 
wheieabonl^i (I Sam. xxiii. IP; comp. 14, I.*), 18). 
The sjM*cial toi>ogi aphical note is added, that it was 
“ on the right (xxiii. 10, A. V. “ south”) of the 
.Icshinioii,” or, accoiding to what may be a second 
account of the same trans.iction (xxvi. 1-d), “Hieing 
t he .Tcshimoii ” ('33 , A. V. “ before ”), that is, 

the waste barren distiict. As Saul appurachetl, 
D.ivid drew down fiom the hill into the lower giound 
(XXVI. ;i), still pi obahl]^ remaining concealed by the 
woikI which then roveied the country. SjiuI ad- 
laiux'd to the hill, and bivouackcsl there by the side 
of the road A. V. “ way ”), which appears 

to have nm over the hill or clohc below it. It was 
duiiiig this in»cturnal halt that the lomantic adven- 
ture of the spear and ciuse of water took place. 
In xxiii. 14, and xxvi. 13, this hill would seem 
(though this is not tpiite clear) to be dignified by 
the title of ‘‘ the mountain ”Cinni ill (he lattiT, 
tlie A. V. has “ hill,” and in liotli the ailicie is 
inished) ; but, on the other liuiid, the same emi- 
nence apiiears to be again d«‘signatetl as “ the 
elilV” (xxiii. 25, yS&H ; A, V. “ a rock”) from** 
which l>avid descended jnto the midbar of Maon. 
Places hearing the names of Ziph and JMaon arc 
still found in the south of .Iinfidi — in all prolia- 
hdity the identical sites of tho.se ancient towns. 
'I’liey arc suHiciently chxse to each other for the 
district between them to bear indiscriminately tlie 
naiyc of both, but the wood has x^anibhed, and no 
tiace of the name lladiilah has yet been di.*>tx»verotl, 
nor has tlie giound been examined with the view to 
see if the in mute iiidiixitions of the .story can be I'e- 
cogni/ed. By Eusebiu.s and Jerome ( Onomasticon)^ 
Kchela is immed as a village then standing ; but the 
situation — seven miles fnnn Kleuthcropolis, «. e, on 
the N.W. of Hebron — would be too far from Ziph j 
and Maon ; mid as Kcland has pointed out, they j 
inobably cMifbiindod it with Kcilah (comp. Onom. 
“Ceeilah and Reland, 745). [G.] j 

HACHTHONI, SON OP, and THE HACH'.’i 
MONITE (1 Chr. xxvii. 32, xi. 11), botli rtndei*- 
ings— the former the con*cct one — of the same 
Hebrew words ('3^1D3n")3 = son of a Hacraon- 
ite ; vl6s 'Axetf/dp, *Axa/Ai, Alex. *Axo^Myi ; 
Achamoni), Two of tlie Bcne-IIocmoni aie named 
in these jiassagra, .Tkiiiel in the former, and 
Jasiiobeam in the latter. Hachmon or Hachmom 
was no doubt tlie founder of a family to which 
these men belonged : the actual father of Jashobeam 
Was ZabdM (I Chr, xxvii. 2), tind he is also said 
to have belonged to the Koi-hites (1 Chr. xii. 6), 
possibly the Levites descended fi*om Korah. But tlie 
name Hadimop nowhere appears in the genealogies 

• For the « wood” the LXX. hxw iv 
*’®^**JF Knn for Bnn. And so too Josephus. 

14 1 Hebrew exactly answers to our expression 

descended the cliff ” ; the “ into ” in the text of the 
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of the Lovites. In 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 the name is 
altiMvd to the Tachccinonite. [Tachmonite.] Sec 
Kcnnicott, Diss. 72, 82, who calks attention to the 
fact that names given in Chronicles 'with Jten aro 
ill Samuel given without the Ben, but with the 
definite articles [G.] 

HA'DAU (‘inPl; ’A«<£5, *Apo«, *A»ip, Xod- 
idp] Hadad). This name occins frequently in the 
history of the Syrian and Edomite (lyiiastie.s. It 
was originally the indigimous appellation of the 
Sun among the Syrians (Macrob. Hntnrmil. i. 23 ; 
Pliii. xxxvii. 11), .and was thence tiansferuHl to the 
king, lus the highest of earthly autlioiitics, in the 
tbriiih Hadad, Bori-hadad (“ woi’shipperof Hadn«l”), 
and HiuI.kI'Cz^i' (“as.sl.stod by Hiulad,” Ge.s<*ii. The- 
smu\ p. 218). Tliu title appeal's to liavc been an 
ollicial one, like Pharaoh ; and porlnqxs it is so used 
by Nicolaus Ihimasccnus, as (pioteil by Josephus 
(Awl. vii. 5, §2), ill rctereiice to the Syiiaii king 
who oidtHl Hadiulezer (2*Sam. viii. 5). Jos(‘pIins 
appeal's to have used the name in the same .sense, 
where he substitutes it for Benhadivl (Anf. ix. 8, 
§7, compaml with 2 K. xiii. 24). The name aji- 
IK'su's occa.sionally in the alteied form Hadar (Gen. 
XXV. 1?>, xxxvi. 39, com|vai'ed with 1 ('hr. i. 30, 50). 

1. The first of the name was a son of Jslimaei 
(Gen. XXV. 1.5; 1 (Jhr. i. 30). His deseendaiits 
jirobably occupied the w«*slem^a.st of the IVi-siaii 

^Gulf, wheie the names Af^ar’P( Ptol. vi. 7, §15), 
Aftene, and Chnieni (I’liii. vi. 32) bem* afliuity to 
the original namo. 

2. (*1*15). The second was a king of Edom, 
who gained an important victory over the Midian- 
ites on the field of Moab (Gen, xxxvi. 35; 1 Chr, 
i. 48) ; tlie position of his terntory is marked by 
his cajiitul, Avith [Avrru.] 

3. (I^n). The thinl was also a king of Edom, 
with !*au for his capital (1 Chr. i. 50). tPAU.*] 
He was the lost of the kings : the change to the 
dukedom is pointedly connected with his dcatii in 
IChr. i. 51. [Hadar.] 

*■ Clin). The la.st of the name was a member 
of the royal Aiouse of Edom (1 K. xi. 14 ff.), prolxibly 
the ginndson of the one last noticed (In ver. 1 7 it is 
given ill the mutilated fonn of TIP). In his child- 
hood he escaped the massacre under Joab, in which 
his famer apiiears to have ^lerisiicKl, and fled with 
a band of followci's into Egypt. Scane difficulty 
anses in the account of his flight, from the woixls, 
“they arose out of Midian” (vei*. 18); Thenius 
{Comm, in he.) siii'misas that the i-eading has bcaai 
coniiptcd from to and that the place 
intended is Maon, i. e. tlie V^^ufcneie for the time 
licing of the royal family. Other explanations aro 
that Midian was the territory of some of the 
Midianitish ti-ibcs in the peninsula of Sinai, or that 
it is the name of a town, the MoSfai/a of I'tol. vi. 
7, §2 ; some of the MSS. of the LXX. supply the 
words r^f wSXtus befdre Modiidfi. I'liamob, the 

d ccessor of Solomon’s falHer-iu-law, troated him 
ly, and gave him his sister-in-law in marriage. 
After David’s death Hadad resolved to attempt the 
recovery of his dominion: Phnraoii in vain dis- 
courage him, and ui>on this he left Egypt and 

A. V. is derived from the LXX. ei$ and the Vulgate 
tui. See Jerome’s explanation, ad petram, id eat, ad 
tutkrimum locum, in his Quaeat. Utbr. ad loo. 
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ruiumctl t<) his own country (see the sulditioii to 
ver. 22 in the LXX. ; the omission of the clause in 
the Hebrew probably arose from an en'or of the 
transcriber). • It does not apiwar fixim the text as 
it now stands, how Hadad became subsequently to 
this an “ adversary unto ISolonion ’* {ver. 14), still 
less how he icained the sovereignty over Syria (ver. 
25). 'Itie hXX., however, reters the whole of ver. 
25 to him, and substitutes for D*1K (Syria), 
(Edoin). This reduces the whole to a consistent 
and intelligible nariative. Hadad, occoixling to this 
account, siicceedi'd in his attempt, and canied on a 
Inn-der wartiire on the Israelites from his own terri- 
tory. Jo.suphus ( Ant. viii. 7, §6) retains the lead- 
ing Syria, and represents Hadad lus having failed in 
his att<‘inpt on Idumaea, and then ^having joined 
Rezon, from whom he received a portion of Syria. 
If the present text is correct, the concluding woixis 
of ver. 25 must be roferred to Itezon, and be con- 
sidered as a lepetition in an amplified fomi of the 
concluding wonls of the pAvious veree. [VV. L. B.] 

HADAUE'ZER, ITVinn, 6 ^A^paaCdp, in 
liotli MSS. (2 Sam. viii. 3-i‘i | ’i K. xi. 23). [Ha- 
da rtK/EK.] 

HA'DAD-UIM'MON Tin ; *Vrrrij 
^o&uos ; Aihuirenunon) is, aorording to the oi-dinary 
interpretation of Z<*ch. xii. 11, a place in the valley 
of Megiddo, name^ifter two Syiian idols, where a 
nation il lamentati^ was held for the death of king 
.Tosiah in the last of the four great liattles (hce 
Stanley, S. & P. ix.) which have rauile the plain 
of Ksdraelon famous in Hebrew history, (see 2 K. 
xxiii. 29 ; 2 Chr. xxxv. 23 ; .Joseph. Ant. x. 5, §1). 
The LXX. translate the word “pomegranate;” and 
the Hreek commentators, using that version, see 
here no reference to Jo-Muh. Jonathan, the Chaldee 
iiAerpretcr, followed by Jaichi, understands it to 
lie the name of the son of king Tabrimon who was 
oppo.sed to Ahab at Ranioth gilead. But it has 
been taken for the place at which Josiah die<I by 
most intcipretci's since .Jerome, who states {Cointn. 
in E'lch.) that it was the name of u city which was 
c!ilh*d in hi^i time M.iximianopolis, and was not far 
fioin Jezieel. Van de Velde (i. 355) thinks that 
he has identified the very site, and that the more 
ancient name still lingers on the spot. There is a 
treati^G by Wichmanshausen, Pe ptanctu Uadadr. 
in the Nov. Thes. Theol.-phil. i. 101. [W. B.] 

UA'DAB (Tin ; XoSSdu ; Iladar), a son of 
I.shinncl (tien. xxv. 15); written in 1 Chr. i. 30 
Ilndad (H^PI, XouSdy, fladad) ; but Ccsenius sup- 
poses the fonner to be the true reading of the name. 
It has not been identified, in a satisfactory way* with 
the appellation of any tribe or place in Arabia, or on 
the Syrian frontier ; but names idcnticxil with, or very 
closely resembling it, are not uncommon in those 
|Kirts, and may contain traces of the Ishmaolite tribe 
spi’uiigfrom Hadar. The mountain //odac/, belonging 
to Tiymh [Tem a] on the boixlers of the .Syrian desert, 
north of El-Mcdccneh, is pM-haps the most likely to 
1)6 correctly identified With the uiicicnt dwelling of 
this tribe ; it stands among a group of ntuncs of the 
sons of Ishmael,.containing Dumah (Doomah), Ke- 
dai* {Keyddr), and Tema {Teynul). [E. S, 1*.] 

2. ("1*1 n, with a different aspirate to the preced- 
ing ; *Apdd vibs BapdS, Alex. *Apd0 ; Adar). One 
of the kings of Edom, successor of Bool-hanan ben- 
Aobor (Hen . xxxvi . 39), and, if we may so imderstand 
the statement of ver. 31, about contemporary with 
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Saul. The name of his city, and the name and ge- 
nealogy of Ins wife, are given. In the parallel list in 
1 Chr. i. he appears as Hadad. We kiipw' from an- 
other soui-CG (1 K. xi. 14, &c.) that Hadad was one 
of the niunes of the royal family of Edom. Indeed 
it occurs* in this very list (den. xxxvi. 35). But 
pei'haps this fiict is in &your of the form Hadar being 
cori'ect in the present case : its isolation is probably 
a proof that it is a different name from the others, 
however similar. 

HADABE'ZER ("ITV’l'in ; *A9paa(dp, Alex. 
*A9paCdp ; Adarezer), ^n’ of* Hehob (2 Sam. viii. 
3) ; the king of the Anunite state of Zobah, who, 
while on his way to “ establish his dominion ” at 
the Euphrates, was overtaken by David, defeated 
with great loss both of chariots, horses, and men 
(1 Chr. xviii. 3, 4), and driven with the remnant of 
his force to the other side of the river (xix. 16^. The 
golden weapons captured ond;his occasion A.V. 
“shields of gold”), a thqpsand in number, were 
taken by David to Jerusalem (xviii. 7), and dedi- 
catai to Jehovah. 'I'he foreign aims were preserved 
I in the Temple, and were long known as king David’s 

1 (1 Chr. xxiii. 9 ; (.^ant. iv, 4). [Akms ; 

Not daunted by this defeat, Hadarezer seized an 
early op{X>rtumty of attempting to revenge himself; 
iuid after the first repulse of the Ammonites and 
their Syrian allies by .loah, he sent his army to the 
assistance of his kindled the {leople of Maachah, 
Rehob, and Ishtob (1 Chr. xix. 10 ; 2 Sam. x. 15, 
comp. 8). The army was a large one, as is evident 
from the numbers of the slain ; and it was espe- 
cially stronjj in horse-soldiera (xix. 18). Under the 
command of Sliophnuh, or Shubach, the captain of 
the host (R3*Vn 1^) they crossed the Euphrates, 
joined therother Syrians, and encamped at a place 
called Hklam. The moment was a ci itiiiil one, and 
Da\id himself came from Jerusalem to take the 
coinimuid of the Israelite nimy. As on the former 
occasion, the lout was complete: seven hundred 
clmiiots were captured, seven thouMiiid chaiiotj^ers 
imd tbrty thousand liorse-soldieis killed, the petty 
sovereigns who had before been subject to Hadarezer 
submitted themselves to David, and the great Syrian 
confederacy was, for the time, at an end. 

But one of Hadarezer’s more immediate retainers, 
Rk/dx beu-Kliadah, made his escafie from the army, 
and gathering round him some fugitives like himself, 
formed them into one of those marauding ravaging 
“ baiuls” (I’nsj which found a congenial refuge in 
the thinly peopl^ districts between the Jordan and the 
Euphrates (2 K. v. 2 ; I Chr. v. 18-22) Making 
their way to Damascus, they possessed themselves of 
the city. Rezon became king, and at once began to 
avenge the loss of his countrymen by the course of 
“ mischief” to Israel which he pursued down to the 
end of Solomon’s reign*, and which is summed up in 
the emphatic words “ he was an ail versary (a * Satan ’) 
to Jbrael” . . . « he abliorred Israel” (1 K. xi. 23-26). 

In the iiarratii’e of David’s Syrian campaign in 

2 Sam. viii. 3-12 thi.s name is given as Hoilad-czer, 

and also in 1 K. xi.,23. But in 2 Sam.^., and in 
all its other occurrences in the Hebrew text as well 
as in the LXX. (both MSS.), and in Josephus, the 
form Hadarezer is maintained. [G.] 

HADA'SHAH (H^nn ; *A«a<rdD, Alex. *A5»- 
ad ; ffadassa), one of the towns of Judah, in the 
Shefelah or maritime low-country, named between 
Zenan and Migdal-giul, in the second group (Josh. 
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XV. 37 only). By Kusebius it is spoken of as lying 
near “ Taphna/’ %.e. Oophna. But if by this Eusebius 
intends the well-known (Jloplina, theix* must be some 
error, as Gophiia WHS st'veml miles north of Jerusalem, 
near the direct not th road to iYubl^. N o satisfactory 
i*easun presents itself why Hodosliah should not be 
the Ad ASA of the Maccabaean history. Hithei-to it 
has eluded ditsiovciy in modcin times. [G.] 

HADAS'SAH (nDin ; LXX. omits; Edma), 
a name, piobnbly the earlier name, of Esther (Esth. 
ii. 7). Gesenius {T/ies, 3G6) suggests that it is 
identical \\ itii ‘'Aroo’fl'a, the name of the daughter 
of Cyrus. 

HADAT'TAH (nnnn ; LXX. omits; noia). 
According to the A. V. one of the towns of Judah 
in the extiemc south — “ liazor, Haduttah, and Ke- 
rioth, ainl Hezron,” &c. (Josh. xv. 25) ; but the 
Hlasoi'et aecjouts of the Hebrew connect the wqi'd 
with that preceding it, as if it wei-e Hazor-chadatiah, 
i. p. New Razor, in distinction from the place of the 
same name in vor. 23. This reading is expressly 
sanctioned by Eusebius and Jerome, who speak 
{Omni, “Asor”) of “New Razor” as lying in 
tlieir day to the cast of juid near AsgiIoii. (Sec 
also Hcland, 708.) But Ascaloii, as Itobinson has 
pointed out (ii. 34, note)* in the Shefelah, and 
not in the South, and would, if named in Joshua 
at all, be included in the second division of the list, 
beginning at ver. 33, instead of whei'e it is, not 
far from Kwlesh, [G.J 

HA'BID (inn* *. «. “ bhivp,” possibly from 
its situation on some craggy eminence, Gesen. Thes, 
440 ; ’A818 ; If(tdid), a place namc<l, with Lod 
( Lydda) and Ono, only in the later b(M)ks of the 
history (Kzv. ii. 33; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 34), but yet 
so as to imply its earlier existence. Jn the time 
of Eusebius {Onom. “ Adithaim”) a town called 
Aditha, or Adatha, existed to the east of Diospolis 
(Lydda). 'i'liis was probably Undid. The Adida 
of the MnrtmlMicaii histor}' ciuinot be the same place, 
as it is distinctly specified as in the maritime or 
IMiiiistine plain fui-thcv south- - ** Adida in Sejihelu ” 
( I M}u:e. xii. 38) — with which agrees the desci iption 
of .Tosephua (AaL xiii. G, §5). About tlwee miles 
east of I.yd<l stainls a village called eUHadttheh, 
inaikud in Van <le Velde’s map. This is described 
by the old Jcwi.sh traveller lia-Parchi as Ving “ on 
the summit of a round hill,” and identified by him, 
no doubt coiTOctl y , with Hiuiid . See Zunz, in Asher’s 
Jknj. of Tudcla, ii. 439. • [G.] 

HAU'LAI {'Sin ; ’EA»<rf, A1m.’A88{ ; AdaK), 
a inmi «)f Ephraim ; fatlier of Ainasa, who was ono 
of the chiefs of the tribe in the reign of Pekoh 
(2 Chr. xxviii. 12). 

HADO'RAM (D*3iin ; ; Adfuran#), 

the fifth son of Joktan (Gen. x. 27 ; 1 Chr. i, 21). 
Ris settlements, unlike those of many of Joktiui’s 
sons, haa’-c not been identifiof^ B(x:hart supiK».se<l 
th;it the Adramitae represented his descendants ; but 
arteiw.ii'ds believed, as later critics have also, that, 
this {xople was the same as the Chatnimotitae, or 
l*oople of Hadrainawt {Ehaic;/, ii. c. 17). [Razar- 
mavkth.] Fresnel cites an Arab author who iden- 
tilics Railorara with Jnrhuin (4"^ LettrCf Jonm. 
■Aaiaiuftw^ iii serie, vi. 220) ; but this is highly 
unprobable ; nor is the suggestion of Iladhoorttf by 
Caussin (Essui, i. 30), more likely ; the latter being 
one of tile alMU’iginnl tribes of Arabia, such as ’A’(i, 
riiamood, &c. [Arabia.] [K. S. P.] 
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2. (Dlh^n ; 'A9oupdfJL, Alex. Aovpdfi ; Ado- 
ram)f son of Ton or Toi king of Hamath ; his 
father’s ambassador to congratulate David on his 
victoiy over Hadarezer king of 2^bah (1 Chr. xviii. 
10), and the bearer of vid liable pixisents in the fonn 
of articles of antkpie manufactiii'e (Joseph.), in gold, 
silver, and brass. In the (tavollel iiaii'ative of 2 Sam. 
viii. the name is given as Jnvam ; but this being a 
contraction of Jehoram, which contains the name oi 
Jehovah, is peculiarly mi Israelite apjK'llation, and 
we may therefore conclude that Hadoram is the 
genuine fiirm of the name. By Josephus {Ant, t'ii. 
5, 4) it is given as ^ASdpajuos, 

3. ; 8 *A8wutpdfA, Alex. *A8wpdfi ; 
Aduram). The form assiimMl in Chronicles by 
the name of the intendant of taxes under David, 
Solomon, and Keho)>oam, who lost his life in the 
revolt at Sliechem after the coronation of the last- 
named ])rimx5 (2 Chr. x. 18). He was sent by 
lichclKMiiii to apixMse tlm iiiinult, jxissibly as being 
one of the old and modi'i-ate fsirty ; but the choice 
of the chief olhcer of the taxes wa.H not a happy one. 
His interference was inctlcrtmil, and he himi»elf fell 
a victim : “ all Israel stoned him with stones that 
he died.” In Kings the name is given in the longer 
form of Adoniram, but in iSamucl (2 Sara. xx. 24) 
as Adoram. By Josephus, in both the first and 
last case, he is called *A8dpaixos, 

HA'DBACH CiQin ; itipdx f Hodnich), a 
country of Syria, mentioned once only, by the pro- 
phet Shariah, in the following words; — ^“Tbe 
burden of tlie wortl of Jehovah in the land of 
H.adrach, and Damascus [shall he] the rest theroof ; 
when the eyes of man, ns of all the trib<*s of Israel, 
sh.all be toward Jchovidi* And Hamatli also shall 
border thereby; Tyrus and Zidon, though it be 
very wise ” (ix. 1 , 2). The position of the di-striut, 
with its iMirdera, is hej'e geneially stated, although 
I itidoes not appear, as is commonly a.ssumed, that it 
was on the east of Damascus ; but the name itself 
si'ems to have wholly disapixm-ed ; and tlio inge- 
! nuity of critics has been exercised on it without 
•attaining any trustworthy results. It still remains 
unknown. It is true tliat W. Jose of Daninscu.s 
identifies it with the site of an important city, i-ast 
of Damascus; and Joseph Abnssi makes nuiitioii 

of a place called lladnik (,*^J^^) ; but, with 

Gesenius, we may well di.strust these wiitci's. 
The vague statement of (Jyril Alex, seems to Ik* 
founded on no particular facts beyond those con- 
tained in the piophocy of Zochariah. Besides tliese 
identifiwitions we ran point to none that j)as‘iesses 
the smalh'st claim to accepbince. Those of Movers 
(P/m«r.),Bleek, and others are piiroly hyjiothetical, 
and the same must be said of the theoiy of Alphens, 
i^his monograph Jfe terra Hadrach et J)ainasco 
(Traj. Kh. 1723, reforre<i to by Winer, s. «.). A 
.solution of the difticultics surrounding the name 
may perhaps be found by supposing that it is 
derived from Hadar. ' [E. S. P.] 

HA'GABCajn; *Ayd$ ] Ifrujah), Bone-Hagab 
were nuiong the Nethiiiiin who retunied from Ba- 
bylon with ZerubbalK?! (Ezr. ii. 46). In the parallel 
list in Neheiiiiah, this and tlic name preceding it aic 
omitted. In the Apocryphal Esdras it is given as 
Auaba. 

HAG A'BA (N33n ; *Ayufid ; ffagaba), Beno- 
Il.agalxi were among the Nethinim who caiiio back 
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from captivity with Zvrnbbabel (Nvh. vii. 48). The 
uamn is.slii^iitiy ilillereiit iu fonn I'lDVn 

IIAGA'BAH (naan *, 'Aya$d ; Jlatfaba), under 
which it i<> foiiiKi ill tlic pamllel libt of Ezr. ii. 45. 
In EMiins it is given lus Gkaua. 

IIA'GAK (nan ; ‘'A^op; Agar), an Egyptian 
woman, the handmaid; or slave, of Sarali (Gen. xvi. 
1), whom the latter gave as a concubine to Abra- 
ham, after he htui dwelt ten ycara in the laud of 
Canniui and liad no children by Sfuah (x\ i. 2 and .‘1). 
'I'hat she was a bondwoman is stated both in the 
O. T. and in the N. T. (in tlie latUn* as pail; of her 
typical ciiaracter) ; and tlic condition of a slavc^was 
one essential of her ]x>sition iis a legal concubinei It 
is reconled that wli(*n slie saw that she hod con- 
ceived, her mistress was despised in her eyes ** (4), 
and Sar.ih, with the anger, we may sup|H>He, of 
a free woman, ratlier tlian of a wile, rcpitxichcHl 
Abiahani for the reniilts of her own act: “My 
wrong be upon thee : 1 have given my maid into 
thy bosom ; and when she saw tliat she had con- 
ceivc<l, I was <Ii*spised in her eves : Jehovah judge 
between me anti tiiee.** Abraham’s answer seems 
to have been ftn'cctl fitim him by his love for the 
wife of many years, who besides was hi«»half-sisti‘r ; 
and with the appirent want of pui‘]M)se that he 
before dl.^playcd in Egypt, and afterwanls at the 
couil of Abiipclech" (in contrast to his linn cou- 
rag«* and constancy wiieii liinnited by (Jotl), he said, 
“ ik'hold, thy maitl is in thy hand ; <lo to her as it 
picascili thoe.” This |K'rinission was necessary in 
an Eastern household, but it is wortliy of remark 
that it is now very r.irely given; nor can we 
tliiiik, from the unchangeableness of Eastern cus- 
toms, and the stioiigly-mM'ked national ciiai<*u*ter 
of those peoples, tliat it wius usual anciently 
to allow a wife to desd hardly with a slave in 
llagar^s {losition. Yet the truth and individuality 
of the vivid narrative is enforced by this ap|)ai'ellt 
departure fi-om usage: “ And when Sami dealt 
hardly with her, she lied from her face,” turning 
her stops towanls her native land through the gi'cat 
wilderness tniversed by the Egyptian road. Bv 
the tbuiitain in the way to Shur, the angel of the 
Lord found her, charged her to I’eturn and submit 
herself nn^r the hands of her misti'ess, and de- 
li veanl th* remarkable prophecy respecting her 
unborn cliild, reconled in vcr. 10-1‘J. [Ishmael.] 
“ And she cidicd the name of the Lord that spake 
unto her, Thou God oii; a God of vision ; for she said, 
Have I then seen [i.e. lived] after vision [of God]? 
Wherefore the well was called Beer-I.AHAI-ROI ” 
(13, 14). On her return, Hagar gave birth to Ish- 
mael, and Abraham was then eighty-six years old. 

Mention is not aguiu made of Hagar in the history 
of Abmham until the feast at the weaning of Is^, 
when “ Sai-ah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, 
which site had taim unto Abmham, mocking^’ ; and 
in exact sequence with tlie limt flight of Hagar, we 
now ivad of her expulsion. ** Wherefum she said 
unto Abmham, Cast out this bondwoman and her 
son ; for the son of this bondwoman .shall nut be 
heir with iiiy sou, [even] wi^h Isaac” (xxi. 9, 10). 
Abmham, in his gi’ief, and unwillingness thus to 
act, was comforted by God, with the assiinmce that 
ill Isaac should his seed lie called, and that a nation 
shouli also be raised of the bondwonnui’s sou. In 

■ It seems to be uuDecessary to assume (as Kalisoh 
does, Commmt, on limesis) that we have here another 
proof of Abraham's laith. This explanation of the 
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his ti'ustful obedience, we md, in the jKithetic luu'- 
lativo, “ Abi-aham lose up early in the morning, 
and took bread, and a bottle of water, tuid gave 
[it] unto Hagar, putting [it] on her shoulder, and 
the ehild, and sent her away, and she departed and 
wandei*ed in the wildeniess of Bcershelsi. And the 
water was sjieiit in the bottle, and she cast the 
child under one of the sliriibs. And she went, and 
sat her down over against [him] a good way off, os 
it were a bow shot ; for slie said. Let me not see 
the death of the child. And she sat over against 
[him], and lift; up her voice and wept. And God 
heard the voice of the lad, and the angel of God 
called to Hagar out of heaven, and said unto her, 
What aileth thee, Hagar? fear not, for God hath 
hemil tlie voice of the lad where ho [isj. Arihe, 
lift up the lad, and hold him in thine hand, for 
I will make him a gmt nation. And G(h 1 ojiened 
her eyes, and she saw a well of water, and she 
went iuifl filled the bottle with water, and gave the 
IjmI to drink” (xxi. 14-19), The verisimilitude, 
oriental exactii(‘ss, and simple beauty of this story 
are internal evidences attesting its truth apart 
from all other evidence ; and even Winer says 
(ill alluding to tlie subteifuge of scepticism that 
Hagar flight” would lead to the assuiiiptioii of 
its being a myth), “ Das Ereigiiiss ist so einliich und 
den orieiitalischen Sitten so angemcssiMi, dass wir 
hlergewiss eine vein historische Sage vor iiiishabon” 
{Rcdlu'UH. s. tJ. “Hagar”). 

The name of Hagar ficeiim elsewhere only wlu-ii 
she takes a wife to Ishmsud (xxi. 21); and iu tlie 
genealogy (xxv. 12) St. Taiil refers to lier as the 
type of the old covenant, likening her to Mount 
Sinai, the Mount of the Law (Gal. iv. 2J seqq.). 

In Mohammadau tmdition Hagar Hujir, 

or Hdgir) is ^presented as the wife of Ahraham, 
as might be expecU'd when we rerm^inber that 
Ishmael is tlie head of the Amb nation, and the 
reputed ancestor of Mohammad. In the same 
manner she is said to have dwelt and been biirieil 
at Mekkeh, and the well Zemzem in the sucml en- 
closure of the temple of Mekkeh is jiointed out by 
the Muslims as the well which was inimculously 
formed for Ishmael in the wildci'iiess. [E. S. P.] 

HAGARF/NES, HAGARITES (Onan, 
; *Ayc^yol, *Ayapaioi ; Agareni, Aga- 
rci), a peo))le ilv^lliiig to the east of Palestine, with 
whom the ti’ilie of Reuben made war in the time of 
Saul, and “ who fell by their hand, and they dwelt 
in their tents throughout all the eiist [land] of 
Gilead” (1 Chr, v. 10) ; and again, in ver. 18-20, the 
sons of Reuben, and the Gaditcs, and half the tribe 
ofMaiiasseh “ made war with the Hagarites, with 
Jetur, and Nephish, and Nodab, and they were 
helped against them, and the Hagarites were de- 
livered into their h|pd, and all that were with 
tliem.”* The spoil- ncre recorded to have lieen 
taken shows the wealth and importance of these 
tribes ; and the conquest, at least of the tenitory 
occupied by them, was complete, for the Israelites 
'** dwelt in their steads until the captivity ” (v. 22). 
The same {leoplc, as confederate a^nst Israel, are 
mentioned iu Ps. Ixxxiii. — “ The tabernacles of Edom 
and the lahmaelites ; of Moab and the Hagurencs ; 

event is not required, nor does the narrative appear 
to warrant it, unless ^braham regarded llagar's son 
os the heir of the prumiso : comp. Gen. xvii. 18 
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GebaU Ammon, and Anmlek ; tho Philistines with 
the inhabitants of Tyi-e ; Assur also is joined with 
them ; they liave holpen tho children of Lot ** (vci*. 
6 - 8 ). 

Who these people were is a question that cannot 
readily be decided, though it is geuer^ly belie\'ed 
that they were named after Hagar. ITieir geogra- 
pliical ]K)sition, as iiiferi^d from the above psissages, 
WHS in tlic “east coiintiy,*’ where dwelt the de- 
scendants of Ishtnael; the wcunence of the names 
of two of his sons, .Jetur and Nephish (1 Chr, v. 
ID), as before quoted, with that of Nodab, whom 
(ics(>Mius sup{)oses to be another son (though he is 
nut found ill the genealogical lists, an<l must remain 
doubtful [Nodab]), seems to indicate that these 
Ihigarones wore named after Hagar; but in the 
|«issage ill Ps. Ixxxiii., the Ishmaclites arc apparently 
tli^linguished fioni the Hagureiics (ef. Bar. ii. 23). 
May they have becMi thus called after a town or 
<listnct luiined after Hagar, and not only because 
they were her iliwiendants ? It is neeiilev> to follow 
the suggestion of some writers, that Hagar may 
have been the motlier of other child i-en after her 
sepamtioii from Abraham (as the Bible and tradition 
are silent on the question), and it is in itscit highly 
iinpiobable. 

it is also uncertain whether the impoitnnt town 
and district of ffejer (the inhabitants of which 
were probably the same as the Agraei of Stiabo, 
\\i. 767, Dionys. Perieg. 956, Plin. vl. 32, anil 
Pt. V. ID, 2) represent thA ancient name and a 
dwelling of tlie Ilagarencs ; hut it is reasonable to 

> ^ ^ 

suppose that they do. or Uejerd 

indeclinable, accoi-ding to Ydkoot, Mmhtarak^ s. v. ; 

but also, according to Kdmoos.j A. as Gcs. and 

Winer write it), is the capital town, and also a sub- 
division, of the province of north-easteni Arabia 
C!i11,h1 El~fiahrcyn, or, as some writers say, the 
name of the province itself (^MiMarak and Afa- 
rdakly s. «.), on the boixlera of the Peraian Gulf. 
It is a low and feilile country, frcipiented tbi its 
abundant water and pasturage by the wandering 
tiibes of the neighlximing desei’ts and of the high 
land of Neid. For the Agraei, see the Dictiomnj of 
Geography. There is another //ger, a place near 
£1-Medeeneh. 

The district of Hafar boi-ders of 

IWrt Arabia, north of El-Medeenehf has been 
thought to possess a trace, in its name, of the 
llagarenes. It is, at least, less likely thqn Hejei* 
to do so, both from situation and etymology. The 
tract, however, is curious from the caves ^at it is 
reported to contain, in which, say the Arabs, dwelt 
the old tribe of Thamood. 

Two Hagarites are mentioned in the 0. T. : see 
Miuhah and Jaziz. [£. S. P.] 

hag'erite, the (nann; h'Ayapims; 

Agareus, or Agarenwt), Jaziz the Hagerite, i. a. 
the descendant of Hagar, had the chaige of David’s 
•‘*eep A. V. « flocks;” 1 Chr. zxvii. 31). 
The word appears in the other forms of HAQABm^ 
and Haoahenes. 

IIAG’GAI ('in ; *A 77 cuof ; Aggaeiis), the 
tenth in order of the minor prophets, and first of 
those who prophesied after the Captivity. With 
I'egard to his tribe and parentage both history and 
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tradition are alike silent. Some, indeed, taking in 

its literal sense the expression (rnalac 

y*hdrdh) ill i. 13, have imagined that he was an 

angel in human shape (Jerome, Comm, in he.'). 
In the absence of any dii'cct evidence on the point, 
it is more than probable that he was one of the 
exiles who returned with Zeriihbabel and Joshua ; 
and Ewald {die Proph. d. Alt. B.) i.s even tempted 
to infer from ii. 3 tlij^t he may have been one of 
the few smvivois who had seen the first temple in 
its spleiuloiir. The rebuilding of the temple, which 
was commenced in the reign of Cyrus (ii.c. 53.5), 
was suspended during the reigns of his siiecessoi s, 
Cambyses and Pseudo-Sineiriis, in consequence of 
the determined hostility of the Samaritans. On 
the accession of Danus Ilysi'Lspis (ii.C. 521), the 
prophets Hnggai and Zechnriah urged tlie leiicwal 
of the undertaking, and obtained the {lermission 
and assistance of the king (Ezr. v. 1, vi. 14; Jos. 
Ant, xi. 4). Animateil by the high courage 
{mugni spnrituSf .Terome) of these devoted men, the 
people pnareuted the work with vigour, and the 
temple was compIetiHl and dedicated in the sixth 
j'ear of Darius (n.C. 516). According to tiadition, 
Haggai was boin in Babylon, w.as a young man 
when he came to .leriisalem, and was buiied with 
huiiuur near tho sepulchres of the priests (I sidor. 
Hispiil. c. 49 ; P8eiido-l)«rotheus, in CImm. 1‘imh, 
1.51 d). It has herire been conjectincd that he was 
of priestly rank. H.-iggai, Zech.ariah, and Malachi, 
ai-coiiling to the Jewish writers, were the men 
who were witli Daniel when he saw the vision 
related in iXm. x. 7 ; and were after the csqdivity 
members of the Great Synagogue, which consisted 
of 120 elders (Com, iii. 6.5). The Seder 01am 
Ziita places their death in the 52nd year of the 
Medes and Persians; while the extravagance of 
another tradition makes Haggai survive till the 
entry of Alexander the Great into Jerusalem, and 
even till the time of our Saviour (Carpzov, Inti'od.). 
In the Roman Martyrology Hose.'i and Haggai are 
joined in the catalogue of saints {Actn Sanctor. 
4 Jiilii). The question of Haggai's probable con- 
nexion with the authoiship of the book of Ezra will 
be found fully discussed in the .aiticle under that 
head, p. 607. # 

The names of Haggai and Zechari^ are asso- 
ciated in the LXX. in tlie titles of H. 137, 145- 
148; in the Vulgate in those of Ps. Ill, 145; 
i and in the Peshito Syriac in those of Ps. 125, 126, 

1 145, 146, 147, 148. It may be that tradition 
assigned to these prophets the aiTangemeut of the 
above-mention^ ^ms ibr use in the temple ser- 
vice, just as Ps. Ixiv. is in the Vulgate attributed 
to Jeremiah and Ezpkiel,«nd the name of the foimcr 
is inscribed at the head of Ps. cxxxvi. in the LXX. 
According to P^iido-Epiphauius {de Vitis Proph.)^ 
Ha^ai was the first who chanted the Hallelujah in 
the second temple: “ wherefore,” he adds, “ we say 
I * Hallelujah, which is the hymn of Haggai and Ze- 
i chariah.' ” Haggplis mentioned in the Apocrypha 
as AooEUS, in 1 Esdr. vi. 1, vii. 3; 2 Esdr. i. 
40 ; and is alluded' to in Eoclus. xlix. 11 (cf. Hag. 
ii. 23), and Heb. xU. 26 (Hag. ii. 6). 

The style of his writing is generally t^e and 
prosaic, &ough at times it rises to the dignity of 
severe invective, when the prophet rebukes his 
couiitiymen for their selfish indolence and neglect 
of God's house. But the brevity of the prophecies 
is so gi-eat, and the jxiverty ol expression which 
chonuiterises them so striking, as to give rise to a 
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conjfKiture, not without reason, that in their pre- 
sent foiin they are but the outline or summary 
of the original discourses. They were delivered in 
the second year of Darius Hystaspis (n.c. 520), at 
intervals from the Ist day of the 6th month to the 
24th day of the 9th month in the same year. 

In his iirst message to the people tne pi*ophet 
dcuoonced the listlessness of the Jews, who dwelt 
in their ** panelled houses,*' while the temple of 
the Lonl was roofless and desolate. The displeasure 
of God was manifest in the failure of all their 
efloiis for their own gratiflaition. The heavens 
were “ stayed from dew/* and the earth was 
« stayed from her fruit.** They had neglected that 
which should have been their first care, and rosi^ 
the duo wages of their selfishness (i. 4-11). The 
words of the prophet sank deep into the hearts of 
the people and their leaders. They acknofrledged 
the voice of God speaking by His servant, and 
obeyed the command. Their obedience was re- 
warded with the assurance of God's presence (i. 13), 
and twenty-four days after the building was re- 
sumed. A month had M-nrcely elapsed when tlic 
work seems to have slackened, and the enthusiasm 
of the people abated. The prophet, ever ready to 
rokindle their seal, encouraged the flagging spirits 
of the chiefs with the renewed assurance of God’s 
presence, and the' fre:>h jiromise that, stately and 
magnificent ns was the temple of their wisest king, 
the glory of the latter house should be greater than 
the glory of the former (ii. 3-9). Yet the pe<iple 
wero still inactive, and two months afterwards we 
find him again consuiing their sluggishness, which 
rendeml worthless all tlioir oereinouial obscn’ances. 
But the rebuke was accompanied by a repetition 
of the promise (ii. 10-19). On the same day, the 
four-mid-twentieth of the ninth month, the prophet 
delivered his last prophecy, addressed to Zerub- 
babel, pi i nee of Judah, the representative of the 
royal family of David, and as such the linrol 
ancestor of the Messiah. This closing pre<liotion 
foreshadows the establishment of the Messianic 
kingdom upon the overthrow of the thrones of the 
nations (ii. 20-23). [VV. A. W.] 

IIAG'OERI ('IJn i. e. Hagii, a TIagaiite; 
*Ayapi, Alex. 'Arapaf; Afjnral). ** MlUiiATl son 
of ilaggeii,” was one*of the mighty men of David's 
guaixl, aceoifing to the catcalogue of 1 Chr. xt. 38. 
The parallel pasisage — 2 Sam. xxiii. 36 — ^has “ Ban! 
the Gailite** ('“13 H). This Kennicott decides to 
have been the oiiginal, fiom wliich Haggeri has 
been c^)mlJ)te(^ (Dissert. 214). The Targum has 
Jiur Oeda “13). 

IIAG'GI ('3n ; *A 77 (|, Alex. *A 77 e<r; Tlnggii 
Aggi)f second son of Gofl (Gen. xlvi. 10 ; Num. 
xxvi. 15), founder of the Haggites ('3nn). It will 
be ohsei ved that the name, though given as that of 
an iiidividutd, is really a pationyinic, precisely the 
same as of the family. 

HAGGrAn(nj3n; 'Ayyicii /^i 7 (/w),aLe- 

vitc, one of the descendants of Mciaii (1 Chr. vi. SO). 

IIAG'GITES, TJ£E ('3nn ; d Ayyi ; Ajitae), 
the family sj)riing from Haggi, second son of Gad 
(Nuiii. xxvi. 15). 

HAG’GITII (n'in. ‘‘ a dancer 'Ayyit ; 
Alex, *AylOf *Ayytl$ ; Joseph. *Ayyl9ii ; 

Aijgith^ ll(u)ilith), one of iHivurB wives, of whom 
noising is told us except that she was the motlicr 
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of Adonijfdi, who is commonly designated as ** the 
sun of Haggith" (2 Sam. iii. 4 ; 1 K. i. 5, 11, ii. 13 ; 
1 Chr. iii. 2). He was, like Absalom, renowned for 
his limidsome prosence. In the flrat and last of the 
above passages Haggith is fourth in order of mention 
among the wives, Adouijidi being also fourth among 
the sons, ^is bii*th happened at Hebron (2 Sam. 
iii. 2, .5) shoilly after that, of Absalom (1 K. i. 6; 
where it will be obsei-ved tliat the words “ his 
mother** arc iiisei*ied by the translatora). [G.] 

H A'GIA (*Ay(a ; Ajgia), 1 Esd. v. 34. [Hat- 
til.] 

HA'I ('yn ; *A 77 o£ ; J7a{), The form in which 
the well-known place Ai appears in the A. V. on its 
first introduction (Gen. xii. 8, xiii. 3). It arises 
from the translators having in these places, and these 
only, i-ecognized the definite aitide with which Ai 
is invariably and emphatically accomp;mied in the 
Hebrew. In the Samaritan Version of the above 
two passages, the name is given in the first Ainah, 
and in the second Cephrah, as if Ck PiitRAH. [G .] 

HAIR. The Hebrews were fully alive to the 
impoi'tance of the hair as an element of personal 
brauty, whether as seen in tlie “eurled locks, 
black as a raven,** of youth (Cant. v< 1 1), or in the 
“ Clown of glory ** tliat encircled the liend of old 
age (Prov. xvi. 31). The customs of ancient na- 
tions in regard to the hair vaiied considerably : the 
Egyptians allowed thOi women to wear it long, but 
kept the heads of men closely shaved from eai'ly 
childhood (Her. ii. 36, iii. 12 ; Wilkinson’s Ancient 
DgyptianSf ii. 327, 328). The Greeks admired 
long hair, whether in men or women, ns is evi- 
denced in the expression K<ifHfiKOfJL6uvr€S ’Axatof, 
and ia the reprosentations of their divinities, esjKj- 
dally Bacchus aud Apollo, whose long locks were 
a symbol of perpetual youth. The Assyrians 
also wore it long (Her. i. 195), the flowing curls 
being gathered together in a heavy cluster on the 
hack, as repiesented in the sculptures of Nineveh. 
The Hehrows on the other hand, wliile they encou- 
raged the growth of hair, obiM'rveil tlie ii.'itui'al dis- 
tinction between »the sexes by allowing the women 
to wear it long (Luke vii. 38 ; John xi. 2 ; 1 Cor. 
xi. 6 ff.), while the men restrained tlieirs by fre- 
tpieut clippings to a inotlcrate length. This difter- 
ence between the Hebrews aud the surrounding 
nation^, especially the Egyidinns, arose no doubt 
partly from iiatural taste, hut f)aiily also from 
legal eimetments: clipping the hair in a certain 
manner and oil'ering the locks, was in eaiiy times 
connected with religious worship; many of the 
Arabians practised a peculiar tousuro ui honour of 
their God Orotal (Her. iii. 8, Kfipovrai ircpirpd- 
XoAct, ir€pi(vpovyi'ts roi/s Kpordtpovs), and hence 
the Hebrews were forbidden to round the cairncrs 
lit. the extremity) of their heads*' (Lev. 
xix. 27), meaning the locks along tlie forehead an<l 
temples, and behind the eais. This tonsure is de- 
sciibod in the LXX. by a peculiar expression (no'di} 
(=the classical (Ticd^iov), probably dcidved from 
the Hebrew D'X'X (comp. Bocliart, Ccm. i. 6, p. 
379). Tliat tlie practice of the Arabians was well 
known to the Hebrews, apjicars from the expression 
rmvndcd as to the locks, by wliich 
they arc described ( Jer. ix. 26, xxv. 23, xUx. 32 ; 
see inai'ginal translation of the A. V.). The pro- 
hibition against cutting off the hair on the death of 
a i-elative (Dent. xiv. I) was probably grounded on 
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a similar reason. In addition to these regulations, 
the Urbruws dreaded baldness, as it was frequently 
the i-esult of leprosy (Lev. xiii. 40 if.), and hence 
formed one of the disqualiticatioiM fur the priesthood , 
(LAv. xxi. 20, LXX.). [Baldness.] The rule im- 
posed u]M)ii the priests, and pi-obubly followtHl by the : 
rest of the community, was that the hair should be i 
polled (DD3f Kz. xliv. 20), neitlier being shaved, { 
nor allowed to grow too long (Ley. xxi. 5 ; Ex. 

1. c..)» What was the precise length usually worn, 
we have no means of tvseortaining ; but fiom voiious 
cxpi'cssions, such as lit. to lei loose the 

head or the hair ( = solvere crincs, Virg. Aen. iii. 
(iri, xi. 35 ; demissos litgentis more capillos, Ov. 
Kp. X. 137) by unbinding the head band and let- 
ting it go dishevelled (Lev. x. 6, A. V. ** uncover 
your heads”), which was done in mourning (cf. 
Kz. xxiv. 17) ; and again lrt« n^J, to uncover 
the car, previous to making any communication 
of imiKH-tiince (1 Sam. xx. 2, 12, xxii. 8, 
A. V., margin), as though the hair fell over the 
car, we may conclude that men wore their hair 
somewhat longer than is usual with us. The word 
yiB, used as = hair (Nnm. vi. 5 ; Ez. xliv. 20), 
is especially indicative of its free growth (cf. 
Knobcl, Comm, in Lev. xxi. 10). Long hair was 
admired in tlie ctise of young men ; it is eb{)eciaily 
noticed in the description of Absalom's person 
(2 Sam. xiv. 20), the inconceivable weight of whose 
hair, as given in the text (200 shekels), has led to 
a variety of explanations (comp. Harmer's Ohser^ 
vatimSf iv. 321), the more probjihle being that 
the numeial 3 (20) has been turned into T (200): 
.losephus {Ant. vii. 8, §5) adds, that it was cut 
every eighth day. The hair was also worn long by 
the body guaixl of Solomon according to the Mime 
authority {Ant. viii. 7, §3, firiKloras 
Xalras). The care mjuisite to "keep the hair in 
oiticr in such cases must have been very great, and 
hence the practice of wearing long hair vras un- 
usual, and only resoi ted to as an act of ivligious 
observance, in which csise it was a sign of humil- 
iation and self-denial, and of a certain religious 
slovenliness " (Lightfoot, Kxcrcit. on 1 Cor, xi. 14), 
and was pmctiseil by the J^azarites (Num. vi. 5 ; 
Judg. xiii. 5, XVI. 17; 1 iSam. i. 11), and occa- 
sionally by others in token of sjiecial mercies (Acts 
xnii. 18); it was not unusual among the Egy])iian8 
when on a joinney C^l'^d. i. 18). [Nazaritk.] 
In times of ufliiction the hair was altogether cut olf 
(Is. iii. 17, 24, xv. 2, xxii. 12 ; Jer. vii. 29, xlviii. 
37 ; Am. viii. 10 ; .Joseph. B. J, ii. 15, §1), 
tlie practice of the Hebrews being in this respect 
the reverse of that of the Egyptians, who let 
their hair gimv long in time of mourning (Herod, 
ii. 36), shaving Uieir heads wdieii the term was 
over ((len. xli. 14); but rasembling that of the 
Creeks, as frequently noticed by classical wnters 
{e.g. Soph. Aj. 1174; Eurip. Electr. 143, 241). 
Twiring the hair (Ezr. ix. 3) and letting it go 
dishoveIlo(i, as nlrc^y noticed, were similar tokens 
of gi-ief. [Mourning.] The practice of the mo- 
dem Arabs in mgaixl to the length of their liair 
varies ; generally the men allow it to grow its na- 
toral length, the tresses hanging down to the breast ! 
and sometimes to the waist, alfording substantial j 
protection to the head and neck against the, violence { 
of tlic sun's rays (Burckhardt’s Notes^ i. 49 ; Well- 1 
sted's Travels, i. 3.3, 53, 73). The modem Egyp- j 
tiaus retain the practices of their iuiccstors, shaving 
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the heads of the men, but suffering the women's 
hair to grow long (Uiie's Mod. Egypt, i. 52, 71). 
Wigs were commonly used by tiie hitter people 
(Wilkinson, ii. 324), but not by the Hebrews : Jo- 
sephus ( Vit. §11) notices an instance of talse hair 
{ireptBer^ tedp-rf) lieiiig used for the purpose of dis- 
guise. Whether the ample ringlets of the Assyrian 
monarchs, as represented in the sculptures of Ni- 
neveh, were I'cal or artificial, is doubtful (Layard's 
Nineveh, ii. 328). Among the Medcs tlie wig was 
worn by the upper classes (Xen.‘ Cgrop. i. 3, §2). 



Egyptian Wiga. (WilkiiiwHi.) 


The usual and favourite colour of the hair was 
black (Cant. v. 1 1 ), as is indjpited in the compa- 
risons to a . “ Hock of goats and the “ tents of 
Kedar" (Cant. iv. 1, i. 5): a similar hue Is pro- 
bably intended by the purple of Cant. vii. 5. the 
term lieing broadly used (as the Creek irop^dpcor 
in a similar application = p4\as, Anacr. 28). A 
fictitious hue Wtis occasionally obtained by spi ink- 
ling gold-dust on t^e hair (Joseph. Ant. viii. 7, 
§3). It docs not appear that dyes were oi’di- 
narily used; the ‘♦Curmel" of Cant. vii. 5 has 
been understood as = (A. V. ** en'mson,” 

margin) without good reason, though the simi- 
larity of the woitls may have suggested the subse- 
quent reference to piu'ple. Hei*^ is said to have 
dyed his gray hair lor the purpose of concealing his 
age {Ant. xvi. 8, §1), but the practice may have 
lieeii bormwed from the Greeks or Homans, among 
whom it was common (Aristopb. Kccles. 736; 
Mai-tial, Ep. iii. 43; Propert. ii. 18, 24, 26): from 
Matt. V. 36, wo jnay infer that it was not usual 
.'unong the Hebrews, 'fhe approach of age was 
marked by a crinkling (p^t, Hos. vii. 9; comp, a 
similar use o( spargere, Propcit. iii. 4, 24) of giay 
bail’s, which soon overspread the whole head (Gen. 
.xiii. 38, xliv. 29 ; 1 K. ii. 6, 9; Piov^xvi. 31, xx. 
29). The reference to the almond i *EccL xii. 5, 
has been explained of the white blossoms of that 
tree, as emblematic of old age : it may be observed 
however that the colour of the flower is pink rather 
than white, and that the verb in that passage ao- 
coi^ing to high authorities (Gesen. and Hitzig) 
does not bear the sense of blossoming at all. Pure 
white hair was deemed characteristic of the Divine 
Majesty (Don. vii. 9 ; Itev. i. 14). 

The chief beauty of the hair conristed in curls, 
whether of a natural ir artificial character. The 
I Helnew terms are highly expressive : to omit the 
I ivoni n)3X, — rendered “locks" in Cant. iv. 1, 3, 
I vi. 7, and Is. xlvii. 2, but more probably meaning 
a veil, — we have (Quit. T. 11), properly 

pnduloiis flexible bofiglis (according to the LXX., 
ihdrai, the shoots of the palm-tree) which supplied 
an imago of tlio coma pendula ; nV'V (Ez. vii!. 
3), a similar image borrowed from the emwe of a 
blossom ; pjjl (Cant. iv. 9), a lock falling over tiie 
shoulders like a chain of e^pendant (m uno crine 
colli tui, Vulg., which is better than the A. V., 
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“ with one chain of thy nock ") ; D'lSn'l (Cant, vii, 
5, A. V, “gnllerios,”), projHirly the chaunelh hy 
which water w«u> brought to the Hudks, whicli Mip- 
pliinl an image cither of the cutna flnenst or of the 
rogiilaiity in which the locks were arranged ; nVi 
(Cant. vii. 5 ), again an expression for coma pen- 
dtUa, bovmvod from the threads hanging down 
from an unfinihhed woof ; and hustly 
(Is. iii. *J4, A. y. ** well set hair,^)’, projierly 
plaited worhf i. <?.* gracefully curved locks. With 
rcgiiid to the inode of drohhing the hair, we have 
no veiy precise infonnution ; the terms used are 
of a gencml character, as of Jezebel (2 K. ix. 
110), 1 . 0 . she adfjmeil her head; of Judith 

(\. .1), • SicTo^e, i. c. arranged (the A. V. has 
“ bniMltHl,” and* the Vulg. disen'minaritt here use<l 
in a technical sense in the reference to Ihe disrri- 
itiinalc or hair-pin) ; of Herod (Joseph. Ant, xiv. 0, 
§4), KfKotrp’gjj.ivQi rg ffvvBitrti rr\s and 

of those wlio adopted feminine fashions (7/. J, iv. 

§1‘0* (TvydfTt^SfjLfvoi. The terms uscil 

in the N. T. (irXcy/iaint/, I 'fim. ii. 9 ; ifinXoKris 
Tptx&y^ 1 I'et. iii. d) are also of a ‘genend cha- 
lacter; Sclilensner (Lex. s. v.) tmderstaiuU them of 
rnrling rather than jilaiting. 'fhe airangenient of 
Samson’s hair into seven locks, or more properly 
braids fioin to interchange ; ff€i- 

pal, LXX. ; Jiidg. \vi. Id, if), involves the pr.ic- 
tice of plaiting, which was also familiar to the 
Kgyptiaus (WilKiiisuii, ii. dd5) and (Ireeks (Horn. 
II. xiv. 17()). The loiks were probably kept in 
their place by a fillet as in Kgypt (Wilkinson, 1. c.). 



Egyptian Wigk (Wllkfauon.) 


Oinamcnts were worked into the hair, as prac- 
tised by the modem Kg/ptians, who ** add to wioh 
bivJd tlu-ee black silk-coitls with little oraametild 
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of gold ” (Lane, i. 71) : the LXX. iiiiderataiids tlie 
tcim D'p'3^ (Is. iii. 18, A. V. “ cauls*'), as ap- 
plying to such oniamonts (^/tirXdKia) ; Schroeder 
{de Vest, Mill, Ilcb. cap. 2) approves of this, and 
conjectuies that they were sm-shaped, i. e. cii- 
culur, as distinct from the “ round tires like the 
moon,** f. e. the cresceiit-shapcd ornaments used for 
necklaces. ’Fhe Arabian women attaidi small liells 
to the tresses of their hair (Niebuhr, Voyage, i. 
13H). Other tcims, sometimes undeistood as ap- 
plying to the liair, are of doubtful signification, c. g. 

(Is. iii. 22 ; aciis ; “ erispiiig-pins ’*), more 
probabiy/>u/'5cs,as in 2 K. v. 23 ; (Is. iii. 20, 

“ hcad-lmnds ’*), bridal girdles, atxioiding to Scbroc- 
der and other authorities ; (Is. iii. 20, dis- 

criminalin, Vulg., i. e. pins iiseti for keeping the 
hair parted ; cf. Jerome in Itvfin. iii. cap. nit.), 
more proKably turbans. Coinbb and halr-j)iiis are 
mentioiKHl in the Talmud ; the Kgyptiau combs 
weie nihde of wood and double, one side having 
lai'ge, and the other small teeth (Wilkinson, ii. 
343) ; from the ornamentivl devices worked on them 
we may infer that they weie worn in the hair. 
With regard to other ornaments worn alnjut the 
head, see Hi:aI)-i>uk 8S. The Hebrews, like otlier 
nations of antiquity, anointed the hair piofiiscly 
with ointtnenis, which tveie genet ally cnmjKiiinded 
of various aromatic ingi'cdients (ihitli iii. 3 ; 2 S;im. 
xiv. 2; Ts. xxiii. 5, xiv. 7, xcii. Iti; Led. ix. 8 ; 
Is. iii. 24); more especially on occasion of ticsti- 
vitias or hosjiitality (Matt, vi, 17, xxvl. 7; Luke 
vii. 40; cf, Jnsej^di. Ant. xix. 4, §1, 

H^pois rV KetfiaXhf't nirh avyovfflas). It is 
IMU'haps in lelerenee to tlic glossy appi^aiancc so 
imjKivted to it that the hair is desevihal as pin pie 
(Cant. vii. 5). 

It appeal's to have lieon the custom of the Jews 
in our Saviour's time to swear by the hair (Malt. 
V. 36), much as ihe Egyptian women still swear 
by the side-lock, and the men by their beaixls 
(Lane, i. 52, 71, notes). 

Hair was employeil by the Hebrews as an image 
of what was least valuable in nmn's person ( 1 Sam. 
xiv. 45 ; 2 Sam. xiv. 11 ; 1 K. t. .52 ; Matt. x. 30 ; 
Luke xii. 7, xxi. 18; Acts* xxvii. 84); as well *as 
of what was innumerable (Ps. xl. 12, Ixix. 4) ; or 
pirticularly fine (Judg. xx. 16), In Is. vii. 20, it 
represents the various productions of the field, trees, 
crops, &c. ; like tpos KtKoptniivov SXp of Callini. 
y^ian. 41, or the humus coinaus of Stat. Theb. v, 
502, Hair ** as the hair of women ** (Kev. ix. 8), 
means long and undressed hair, whicli in later times 
was regaraed as an image of barbaric rudeness 
(Hengstenberg, Comm, in loc.). [W. L. IL] 

HAK'KA'PAN (}td|9n ; 'AuKurdv ; Kccetan), 
Johanan, son of Haklmtw, was the chief of the 
Bene-Azga<l who ictnrned from Babylon with Ezra 
(Ezr. viii. 12). The name is probably Kahui, witJi 
the definite article prefixed. In tlie Apocryphal 
Esdras it is Acatan. 

HAK'KOZ {y\pn ; 6 Kds, Aicx. 'AkkcSs ; 
Accos), a priest, tlie chief of the seventh course in 
the service of the sanctuary, as appointed by David 
(1 Chr. xxir. 10). In Ear. ii. 61 the name occurs 
again as that of a fiunily of priests ; though here the 
prefix is, taken by our translators — and no doubt 
correctly — as the dcHnite article, and the jiame 
appeals as Koz. The same thing also occurs in 
Neh. iii. 4, 21. In Esdras Accoz • 
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HAKUTHA (KWpn : *Akou^, 

ITacnpha). Bcnc-Chakuphu were among the fami- 
lies of Ncthinim who letiirned from Babylon with 
Zernbbubel (Kzr. ii. 51 ; Neh. vii. 53). in Esdias 
(v. 31) the mime is given os Acipha. 

IIA'LAH (H^H; *AAa^, XoA^x; 
probably a lUiferent place frem the Culah of Oen. 
X. 11. [See Oalaii.] It may with some con- 
lidenft* l)e identified with the ('haloitis (XoAittrif) 
of I’toleray (v. 18), which ho places between 
Anthemusia (cf. Strab. xvi. 1, §27) and Gniizaiiitis. 
The name is thought to remain in the modern 67a, 
a large mound on the upper Khabour, above its 
junction with the Jemjcr (^hayaixl, Nin. and Bab, 
p. 312, note). [G. R.] 

HALAK, THE MOUNT (with the ai-ticle, 
p7nn “inn =**tlie smooth mountain;** tfpos tow 
XcAx<^> Alex. *A\dK, or *A\6k ; pa/‘s tnontis), a 
ninuntain twice, and twict! only, named ns tiie 
southern limit of Joshiufs cntupiosts— the Mount 
Ihilak which gocth up to Scir” (Josh. xi. 17, xii. 
7), but which has not yet been identified — lias not 
apiiaiently been sought foi"^ — by travelled. Keil 
suggests the line of chalk clilis which cross the 
valley of the C/Aor at about G miles south of the 
rwd Sea, and fonn at once the southern limit of 
the (f/ior and the noi-thern limit of the AmbaA, 
[AiiMtAii, 89&.] And this* suggc.st ion would be 
jilausibln enough, if there were any example of the 
wonl /i(tr, “ mountain,** .iK'iiig applied to such a 
veiticnl clitf as this, which rather answers to what 
we supixise was intended by the terai Seia. The 
word which is at the loot of the name (sup^xisiiig it 
to be Hebrew), and which has the force of smooth- 
ness or baldness, has ramified into other teims, as 
llelkah, an even plot of ground, like those of Jacob 
(Gen. xxxiii. 19) or Naboth (2 K. ix. 25), or that 
which gave its name to Helkath hat-tzurim, the 
“Held of the strong” (Stanley, App. §20). [G.] 

IIALTIUL(‘?')n^n; AlAowd, Alex. *AAodA; 
// il/tui), a town of .Jlidali in the inoimtaiii district, 
one uf the giuupcontiuiiing Bothzuraiid Gedur(.Tosh. 
XV. 53). Jerome, in the Onommstivon (under Elul), 
lepoits the existence of a hamlet {vilhtla) nameil 
“ Alula,” near Hehron." 'fhe name still remains 
unalt«*ied, attached to a conspicuous hill a mile to 
the lell of the road from Jerusalem to Hebron, 
between .3 and 4 miles frem the hitter. Opposite 
it, on the other side of the ixiad, is Beit-snr, the 
modern representative of Bethzur, and a little fur- 
tlier to the north is Jedh', the ancient Gedor. The 
site is marked by the ruins of walls and foundations, 
amongst which stands a dilapidated mosk 'beai ing 
the name of Ncby Ptmiis— the prophet Jonah (Rob. 
i. 210). In a Jewish ti-adition quoted by Hettinger 
(Gi/>/>i Hchraicif p. 38) it. is said to be the burial- 
place of Gad, David's seer. See also the citations 
of Zunz in Asher’s B&nj, of TudeUt (ii. 437, 
note). [G.] 

IIA'LI ('^n ; *AA/(^, Alex. *OoAef ; ChaU), a 
town on the boundary of Asher, named between 
Helknth and Bcten (Josh. xiz. 25). Nothing is 
known of its situation. Schwarz (191) compares 
tile name with Chelmon, the equivalent in the Latin, 
of CvAMON in the Greek of Jud. vii. 3. [G.] 

* It Is not unworthy of notice that, though so far 

from Jerusalem, Jeroma speaks of it as “ in the dis- 
trict of Aelin.” • 
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HALICAR'NASSUS (’AXiicdpwairiros) in 
Caria, a city of great renown, as being the birth- 
place of Heixidotus and of the later historian Diony- 
sius, and as embellished by the Mausoleum erected 
by Artemisia, but of no Biblical interest except as the 
resideiK'C of a Jewish population in the periods 
Mweon the Old nnd New Testament histories. In 
1 Msicc. XV. 23, this city is specified as containing 
such a population. The decree in Joseph. Ant, 
xiv. 10, §23, wliere the Romans direct that the 
Jews of }ialicaim<$ns shall be alloxved rhsirpoff^ 
€vxAs iroitiffOat irphs rp OaAdffffp Kvrk rh 
irarpioif ^Oost is interesting when compared with 
Acts xvi. 13. This city was celebrated for its 
haibour and for the Btreugth of its foi tifications ; 
but it never rtH-ovci Al the damage which it suflered 
after Alexander's siege. A plan of the site is given 
in Ross, Beisen avf tfen Griech, fnsvln. (See vol. 
iv. p. 30.) The sculptures of the Mausoleum are 
the subject of a jvsqwr by Mr. Newton in the CVas- 
sical Mnscnnit and many uf them are now in tlie 
British ^luscnin. The mudci*u name of the place 
is Budrum. [J. S. 

HALL {ah\4 \ ; atrium), used of the court of 
the high-priest’s house (Luke xxii. 55). AftX^ is* 
in A,* V. Matt. xxvi. 69, Mark xiv. 66, John xviii. 
15, “palace;** Vnlg. atrium; vpoabKiov, Mark xiv. 
68, “ ]X)reh ;” Vulg. ante atrium. In Matt, xxvii. 
27, and Mark xv. 1 6, a^A^ is syn. with irpavT^piov, 
whicJi in John xviii.' 28 is in A. V. “judgment- 
hall.** Ah\)i is the equivsilent for “IVH, an en- 
closed or fbrtifictl space (Ges. 512), in many places 
in O. T. whcje Vulg. and A. V. have respectively 
villa or viculm, “ village,” or atrium, ** court,*’ * 
chiefly of the tabernacle or temple. The hall or 
court of a' house or jxilace would prebably be an 
enclosed but uncovered space, impluvium, on a lower 
level than the apartments of the lowest ifhwr which 
looked iiite it. 3'lie irpoabKioy was the vestibule 
le.iding to it, ciilletl also Matt. xxvi. 71, 

[House.] [11: W. 1*.] 

HALLO'HESn {Jiyrf/pn j ’AAb^ », Ale*. 'aw ; 

Alahes), one of the “chief of the j)Oople” who 
sealed the covenant' with Nchemiah (Neh. x. 24). 
The name is Lochesh, with tlie dcliiiite article pre- 
fixed. That it is tlie name of a family, and not 
of an individual, appeals piobalde from another 
passage in which it is giveu m the_A. V. as 

UALO'HESH ( ’AAA«?»; Aloha,). 

.Shalium, son of Hal-luchcsh, was “ ruler of the 
half j«irt; of Jerusalem ” at the time of the rei^* 
of the wall by Nchemkih (Neh. iii. 12). Accoixling 
to the Hebrew' spelling, the name is identical with 
Haijamie»i[, • 

HAM (DJI ; Xdp , ; Cham), 1. The name of one 
of the three sons of Noah, appaiently the second 
in age. It is' prububly darned from ** to 

be waini,” and signifies jj^warm '* or ** hot,*^ This 
meaning seems to be ooiifiimed by that of the 
Egyptian woixi Kebit (Egypt), which we believe to 
be the Egyptian equivalent of Ham, and whicli, as 
an adjective, signifies “ black,” probably implying 
warmth as well as blackness. [Egypt.] If the 
Hebrew and Egyptian w'ords he tlie sjime. Ham 
must mean the swartliy or sun-bumt, like Atdfoif^, 
which has been derived from tlie Coptic name 
of Ethiopia, eeoDoj, but which we should bo 
incliuod to trace to OO^f ** & boundary,” unless 
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the Siiliidic gSxOCJJ ^ derived from Keesh 
(Cush). It is obscrvAble that the names of Noah 
and his sons appear to have had prophetic signi- 
fications. This is stated in the case of Nnnh (Gen. 
V. 29), and iinpHed in that of Japheth (ix. 27), 
and it can scarcely be doubted tliat the same must 
be concluded as to Shem. Hnm may therefore have 
been so named as progenitor of the sunburnt Kgyp- 
tiaus and fhishites. 

Of the history of ITam nothing is related except 
his imverenre to his father, and the curse which 
that ])atriaroh pronounced — ^the fulfilment of which 
is evident in the history of the Hnmites. 

The sons of Ham are stated to have been “ Cush 
and Mizraim and Phut and Canaan ” (Gen. x. 6 ; 
comp. 1 Ohr. i. 8). It is remarkable that a dual 
fonn (Mizraim) should occur in the firet generation, 
indicating a counti-y, and not a person or a tribe, 
and wo ai’C therefore inclined to suppose that the 
gentilo noun in the plural dilforing alone in 

the pointing from D)"lVl!D, originally stoo<l here, 
which would be quite consistent "with the jdural 
fonns of the names of the Mizmite tribes which 
follow, and analogous to the singular foinus of the 
names of the Caiuiailite tribes, oveept the Sidoniaiis, 
who arc mentioned not ns a nation, but under the 
name of their forefather Sidon. 

Tlie name of Ham alone, of the thi’oc sous of 
Noah, if our identification be coiToct, is known to 
have been given to a countiy. Egypt is roc<jgnised 
as the “ land of Ham ” in the Bible (IV. Ixxviii. fil, 
cv. 2:1, Gvi. 22), and this, though it does not prove 
the identity of the Egyptian name with that of the 
patriarch, ceitainly fnvoure it, and establishes the 
historical fact that Egypt, settled by the (descendants 
of Ham, W51S peculiaidy his territory. The name 
Mizraim we believe to confinn this. The restriction 
of Kara to Egypt, unlike the case, if we may mison 
inferentially, of his hiethren, may be ac'counted for 
by the very eaidy civilization of this part of the 
Hamite territory, while much of the rest was com- 
paratively barbarous. Egypt may also have been 
the first settlement of the Hnmites whence colonics 
went forth, as we know to have been the case with 
the Philistines. [Capiitor.] 

The settlements of the descendants of Cush have 
occasioned the givatest ditliculty to critics. The 
main question upon v^ich everything tunis is 
whether there was an eastern and a western Cu.^h, 
like the eastern and western Ethiopians of the 
Greeks. This has been usually decided on the 
Biblical evidence as to the land of Cush and the 
Cushites, without’ refei-ence to that as to the several 
names designating in Gen. x. his progeny, or, except 
in Niini'odV casc/i^he territories hcM by it, or both. 
By a more inductive method we Jiave been led to 
the conclusion that .settlements of Cush extended 
from Balylonia along the shores of the Indian Ocean 
to Ethiopia above Egypt, and to the supposition that 
theie was an eastern as #ell as a western Cush: 
historically the latter inference must be correct; 
geographically it may be less certain of the post- 
diluvian world. The ancient Egyptians applied the 
name Keicsii or Kesii, which is obviously the same 
as Cash, to Ethiopia above Egypt. The sons of 
(.%ish are stated to have been ScImi, Havilah, Sabtah, 
Iiaamah, and Sabtechah: it is added that the sons 


* It has been supposed that some or all of the 

notices of events in Manrtho’s lists were inserted by 
copyists. This cannot we think have been the ease 
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of Ranmah wero Sheba and Dcdnn, and that ** Cush 
begat Nimrod.” t'eriaiu of the-se names recur in 
the lists of the descendants of Joktnn and of Abra- 
ham by Koturah, a circumstance which must he 
explained, in most cases, as historical ('vidence tends 
to show, by the settlement of Cushites, Joktaiiites, 
and Abrahamites in the same regions. [Akahia.] 
Seba is generally identified with Merog, and there 
seems to little doubt that at the time of Solomon 
the chief kingdom of Ethiopia above Egypt was that 
of Seba. [Skba.] The postdiluvian Havilah .seems 
to be restricted to Arabia. [Havilah.] 8nbtah 
and Sabtec^hah are probably Arabian names : this is 
ceifcilrdy the case with Raamah, Shelxi, and Dodan, 
which ai-e recognised on the Pereian Gulf. [Sab- 
TAii; Sabtechah; Raamah; Sheba; Dedan.] 
Nimrod is a descendant of Cush, but it is n(»t 
ccriain that lie is a son, and his is the only name 
which is positively peraonsil and not territori.d in 
the list of the descendants of Cush. The .account 
of'his first kingdom in Babylonia, and of the ex- 
tension of his rule into As.sy)ia, and the founda- 
tion of Nineveh — for this wc take to be the mean- 
ing of Gen. X. 11, 12 — iudic.'ites a spread of Hamite 
cftlonisis along the Euphrates and Tigris north- 
wards. [Cush.] 

If, as wc suppose, Mizraim in the lists of Gen. x. 
and 1 Chr. i. stand for l^Iizrim, we should take the 
singular Mazor to be name of the progenitor of 
the Egyptian tribes. It is reinarkahh' that Mazor 
appears to be identical in signification with Harn, 
so that it may bo but afiother name of the luitri- 
arch. [Eovpt.] In this case the mention of Miz- 
raim (or Mizrim) would Is* geographical, and not 
indicative of a Mazor, son of Hnm. 

The Miziaites, like the dc.scen(hints of Hdm, 
occupy a territory W'ider than that bearing the 
name of Mizraim. We may, however, suppore that 
Mizraim included all the tirat settlements, and that 
in remote times other tribes besides the IMiilistiiies 
migi7iti‘d, or extended their temtories. This we 
may infor to have been the case with the Lehabim 
(Lubiin) or Libyans, for Manetho speaks of them 
as in the remotest j)criod of Egyptism history sub- 
ject to the Pharaohs. He tells us that under the 
first king of the Third Dynasty, of Memphites, 
Nechcrophes, or Nccherocliis, “ the Libyans icvolteil 
from the Egyptians, but, on account of a wonderful 
increase of the moon, submitted through fear”" 
((?oiy*s Anc, Frag, 2iid ed. p. 100, 101). It is 
unlikely that at this very early time the Memphite 
kingdom niled far, if at all, beyond the western 
boundary of Egypt. 

The T.uiiim appear to have been beyond Egypt 
to the west, so probably the Ananiim, ai^ cei’tainly 
the Lehabim. [Ludtm; Anamim ; Lehabim.] 
The Nnphtuhim seem to have been just beyond the 
westeiTi Imrdcr. [Naphtuhim.] The Pathnisim 
and Caphtorim were in Egypt, and proliahly the 
Casluhim also. [Pathros ; Caphtor ; Cas- 
LUtiiM.] The Philtstim ai’e the only Mizraite tribe 
that we know to have passed into Asia : their first 
estahli.shmeiit was in Egypt, for they came out oi 
Caphtor. [Caphtor.] 

Phut has been always placed in Africa. In the 
Bible, Phut occura as an ally or suppoitcr of Egyp* 
tian Thebes, mentioned with Cush and Lubim (Nah, 
iii. 9), with Cush and Liidhn (the Miziaite Ludim ?)* 


with most of those notices that occur in the older 
dynasties. 
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ns supplying part of* the army of Pharaoh-Necho 
(Jer. xlvi. 9), iw involved in, the calamities of Kgypt 
together with Cush, Lud, and Chub [Chuij] (Ez. 
XXX. 5), as fiiniiKhing, with Pci’sia, Lud, and other 
Ininls or tribes, mei’cenaries for the sei’vice of 'fyre 
(xxvii. 10), and with Persia and Cush as supplying 
part of the army of (Jog (xxxviii. Ti). 'J'here can 
therefoic be little doubt that I’hut is to be placed 
in Afrijja, whore we find, in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions, a great nomadic people corresponding to it. 
[Phut.] 

Iiospecting the geograjihical position of the 
Caujuinites then* is no dispute, although all the 
names are not id<>ntified. The Ilumathites alone 
of those identiiled were settled in early times whoUy 
beyond the land of Caiiaiin. Perhaps there was a 
primeval extension of the Cunaanite tribes afllGr 
their first estsihlishinent in the land called after 
their ancestor, for before the speiiication of its 
limits as those of their settlements it is sfcvted 
affei wal’d wei-e the f.uniiies of the Cniinanites 
spread abroad” (Gen. x.‘18, 10). One of their 
most important extensions was to the north-east, 
where was a great iiranch of the Hittite nation in 
the valley of the Orontes, constantly raentioneil in 
tlie Will’s of the Phai’aohs [Euyht], and in thow* of 
the kings of Assyria. Two pjussag<*s whieh have 
occasioned much controvei-sy may be hcni notictsl. 
Ill the uecount of Abraham’s entrance into Pales* 
tine it is said, “ And the (vaiiaanite [was] then in 
the land” (xii. d ) ; and ns to a somewhat later 
time, that of the separation of Abi ahain and Lot, 
wc mid that ** the Canaanite and the Perizzitc 
dwelled then in the land” (xiii. 7). These passages 
liave been supjKised cither to be late glosses, or to 
indicate that the IVntntench was wrttten at a late 
period. A comparison of all the pn.<isages refer- 
ring to the primitive history of Palestine and Idu- 
maea sliows that there was an earlier population 
expelled by the llamite and Abrahamitc .settlers. 
This population was important in the time of the 
war of Chedorlaomer ; but at the Exodus, more than 
i'our hundred yeaii* aftomavds, there was but a 
remnant of it. It is most natund therefore to 
infer that the two passages under consideration 
mean that the Canaanite settlers were already in the 
laud, not th*at they were still there. 

Philologeraare not agreed as to a Hamitic class 
of languages. Recently Bunsen has applied the 
term “ Hamitisra,” or as he writes it Chamitism, to 
the Egyptian language, or rather fiimily. He places 
it at the head of the “ Semitic stock, to which he 
considers it as but partially belonging, and thus 
dewriliib it:— “Chamitism, or ante-historical Se- 
mitism: theChamitic deposit in Egypt; its>daugh- 
ter, the Demotic Egyptian ; and its end the Coptic ” 
(OtUlines, vol. i. p. 183). Sir H. Rawlinson has 
applied the term Cushite to the primitive language 
of Ihibylonia, and the same teiixi has been used 
for the ancient language of the southem * coast of 
Arabia. This terminology depends, in every in- 
stance, upon the race of the nation speaking the 
language, and not upon any theory of a Hamitic 
class. There is evidence whicli, at the first view, 
would incline us to oonsider that the term Semitic, 
as applied to the Syro-Arabic class, should bo 
changed to Hamitic ; but on a more careful examh 
nation it becomes evident that any absolute classi- 
hcation of languages .into groups con'csponding to 
TK Noai^ian families. is not tenable. 

I he Hibli^ evidence seems, at firat sight, in 
lavour of Hebrew being classed ns a Hamitic rather 
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than a Semitic form of speech. It is called in the 
Bible “ the language of Canaan,” (Is. 

xix. 18), although those speaking it arc elsewhere 
said to spiiak nn-IHJ, Judaice (2 K. xviii. 26, 28 ; 
Is. x.xxvi. 11,13; Neh. xiii. 24). But the one term, 
.os ftoseuiiis remarks {Gram, liiti'od.), indicates the 
country where the language was siiokeii, the other ns 
evidently indicates a people by whom it was spoken : 
thus the question of its lieiiig a Hamitic or SScmitic 
language is not tOucheil ; for the circumstance that 
it was the language of Canaan is agreeable with its 
lieing either indigenous (and therefore either Ca^ 
naanite or Rcphaiti;)« or adopted (and therefoie * 
)ioihaps Semitic). The namc^ of Canaanite persons 
and places, as Gesonius has observed (/. c.), conclu- 
sively show that tiie Canaaiiites spoke what we call 
Hebrew. Elsewhere we might find evidence of the 
use of a so-calleii Semitic language by nations either 
partly or wholly of Hamite origin. This evidence 
would favour the theory that Hebrew was Hamitic ; 
but on the other hand wc should be uuable to dis- 
sociate Semitic langut^es frein Semitic peoples. Tbc 
Egyptian language would also oil'er great diiliculties, 
unless it were held to be but jiartly of Hamitic 
origin, since it is mainly of an e'litirely diilereut 
clium to the Semitic. It is mainly Nigritian, but it 
also contains Semitic elements. We are of opinion 
that the groundwork is Nigritian, and that the 
Semitic part is a layer aildcd to a complete Ni- 
gritian language. The two elements are mixed, 
but not fu^. This opinion those Semitic scholars 
who have stiulied the subject share with us. Some 
Iranian scholars hold that the two elements aie 
mix<>d, and that the ancient Egyptian represents the 
transition from Tiimiiian to Semitic. The only 
solution of^the difficulty seems to be, iliat what we 
call Semitic is early Noachian. 

An inquiry into the history of the Hamite 
nations presents considerable difficulties, since it 
cannot be determined in the cases of the most 
important of those commonly held to he Hamite 
that they were purely of that stock. It is certain 
that the three most illustriuiis Hamite nations — the 
Cushites, the Phoenicians, and the Egyptians — were 
greatly mixed with foreign peoples. In Babylonia 
the Hamite element seems to have been absorbed by 
the Shemite, but not in the earliest times. There 
are some common characteristics, however, which 
appear to connect the different branches of the 
Hamite family, and to distinguish them from the 
children of Japheth and Shem. Their aivhitecture 
has a solid grandeur that we look for in vain 
elsewhere. Kgypt, Babylonia, and iSoutliern Arabia 
alike alfoi'd pixiofs of this, and the few i*emaining 
monuments of the Phoenicians are of the same 
doss. What is very important as indicating the 
purely Hamite character of the monuments to 
which wc refer is that the earliest in Kgypt are the 
most characteristic, while the earlier in Babylonia 
do not yield in this i*e»^t to the later. The 
national mind seems in all these cases to have been 
these material forms. The early history of each 
of the chief Hamite nations shows great power of 
oiganising an extensive kingdom, of acquiring ma- 
terial greatness, and checking the inroads of neigh- 
bouring nomadic ^peoples. The Philistines afford a 
remar^ble instance of these qualities. I n every case, 
however, the more enetgetic sons of Shem or .Tapheth 
have at last fallen upon the rich Hamite territories 
and despoiled them. Egypt, favoured by a position 
fenced round with nearly impassable barriers— on 
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the north an almost havenless coast, on the east and 
west sterile deserts, held its fre^om far longer 
than the rest ; yet even in the days of Solomon the 
throne was tilM by forei^iere, who, if Hamites, 
were Sheinite enough in their belief to revolutionize 
the religion of the country. In Babylonia the 
Medes luid already ci^tui'ed Kimroirs city more 
than 2000 years before the Christian era. . The 
Hamites of Southeni Arabia were so early over- 
thrown by the Joktaniies that the sdhnty remmus | 
of their history are alone known to us through tni- 
ditioii. Yet the story of the magnihcence of the 
ancient kings of Yemen is so penectly in accord- 
ance with all we know of the Hamites* that it 
is almost enough of itself to prove what other 
evidence has so well established. The history of 
the Canaauites i» similar; and if that of the 
Phoenicians be an exception, it must be recol-; 
lected that they became a merchant class, as Eze- 1 
kiel*8 flimous description of 'fyic shows (chap, 
zxvii). In speiiking of Hamite charnc^ristics we 
do not intend it to be infened that they were 
necessarily altogether of Hamite origin, and not 
at least partly l^nowed. • [R. S. P.] 

2. (Cin, Cen. xiv. 5 ; Sam. DH, C^uim). Ao- 

coiding to the Masoretic text, Chedorlaomcr and 
his allies smote the Zuzim in a place called 
Ham. If, as seems likely, the Ztizim be the 
same as the Zamzummim, Ham must be placed 
ill what wa.s afterwards the Ammonite tenitory. 
Hence it has been conjectured by Tuch, that Ham 
is but another form of the name of the chief 
stronghold of the children of Ammon, Kabbali, 
now The LXX. and Vulg., however, 

throw bome doubt upon the M.^soretic reading-: 
the fonner has, as the rendering of 

Dn3, Kcd fdvrj aOroTs ; and the latter, 

et knzim cmh eis, which shows that they read 
ona: but the Mas. rendering seems the more 
likely, as eaidi clause mcMitions a nation, and its 
capital or stronghold ; although it must be allowed 
that if the Zuzim had gone to the assistance of the 
Itcjihaim, a deviation would have been necessary. 
The Samaritan Version has Lishahj perha^is 

inteuding the Lash A of Gen, x. 19, which by some 
is i«lciitified with Callirlioe on the N.E. quai-tcr of 
the IX'jul Sea. The Targunis of Oiikelos and Pseu- 
dojon. Iiavc KHDil, Hemta. Schwarz (217) sug- 
gests Humehnath (in Van do Velde's map 
one mile alwve KMa, tlie ancient Ar-Moab, on the 
Roman road. 

3. In the account of a migration of the Siineonites 
to the valley of Gc«V>r, and tlieir destroying the 
pastoral iniiabitaiits, the latter, or possibly their 
predecessors, are sai<l to have been “ of Ham " 
(DIT|D ; iK r&v viStv Xdju ; de sth'pe Ciiam^ 1 Chr. 
iv. 40). -This may indicate that a Hamite tribe 
was settled here, or, morn precisely, that there wius 
an Egyptian settlement. The cuuuexion of Egypt 
with this port of Palestine will be noticed under 
Zi^KAH. Ham may, howevei*,'here be in no way 
connected with the patriarc-h or with Egypt. 

HA'MAN (t^H; 'A/adv; Amon), the chief 
minister or vizier’^of king Aliasucrus (Esth, iii. 1). 
After the failure of his attempt to cut off all the 
.lews in tiie Persian empiio, he was hanged on the 
gallows which he had erected for Mordecai. Moit 
probably he is the same Aman who is mentioned as 
the oppii^ssbr of Achiacharus (Tob. xiv. 10). The 


HAMATH 

Targnm and Josephus {Ant. xi. 6, §5) interpret 
the description of him — the Agagite — as signityiug 
that he was of Amalekitish doscent: but he is 
called a Macedonian by the LXX. in Esth. ix. 24 
(cf. iii. 1), and a Persian by Snlpicius Sevcixis. 
Pridcaux {Connexion^ anno 4.53) computes the sum 
which he offered to pay into the royal treasury at 
more than £2,000,000 sterling. Modern Jews ore 
said to be in the habit of designating any Christian 
enemy by his name (Efsonmenger, Knt. Jttd. i. 
721). [VV. T. B.] 

ham:ath (non ; 'H/uda, AifUe ; 

Einath) appears to have been the princi]Kil city of 
U^jier Syria from the time of the Exodus to that of 
the'prop^t Amos. It was situated in the valley 
of tlie Oh)ntes, about half way between its soui'ce 
near Baalbekf and tlie bend which it makes at 
Jisr-hadid. It thus naturally cumm.'uided the 
whole of the Oinntes valley, from the low scieeii of 
hills which foiius tlie waterslufl between the 
Orontes and the AtYdn// — the ^‘ontiance of Ha- 
math,” 08 it is called in Scii]>tnrc (Nnin. xxxiv. 8 ; 
Josh. xiii. 5, &c.) — to the delile of Daphne below 
Antioch; and this tract .appears to have foivneil 
the kingdom of Hamath, during the time of its 
independence. 

The Hamathites weie a ITamitic race, and are 
included among the descendants of (^anaan (Gen. 
X. 18). There is no reason to ^iip|)nse with Mr. 
Kenrick {Phoemcia, p. fiO), that they were ever in 
any sense Phoenicians. VVe must regard them as 
closely akin to the Hittites on whom they bor- 
dered, and with whom they were gerierally in 
alliance. Nothing ap})?^^ of the power of Ilaiimth, 
l»eyond the geogiaphical notices w’hich show it to 
be a well known place (Xum. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 8; 
Jos. xiii. 5 ; Judg. x\ih. 28, &c.), until the time 
of David, when we hoar tliat 'I’ui, king of Hamath, 
had “hail ware” with H.'uladezor, king of Zohah, 
and on -the deteat of the lattor.hy David sent his 
son to congratulate the .lewish monarch (2 8ani. 
viii„10), and (apjiarently) to put Haiunth under 
his protection. Hamath seeniir cleaily to have 
been includetl in the dominions of Solomon (1 K. 
iv. 21-4); and its king Wtos no doubt one of those 
many princes over whom that monarch ruleil, 
who “brought presents and seiTcd* Solomon all 
tlie days of his life.” The “ store-cities," which 
Solomon “ built in Hamath” (2 Chr. viii. 4), were 
js'i-hajis staples for trade, the importance of the 
Oi'ontes valley as a line of tratlic being olwayis 
gi'cat. On the death of Solomon and the setKinition 
of the two kingdoms, Hamath seems to ffive re- 
gained its indcjiondeiice. In the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions of the time of Ahab (u.c. ‘900) it*appears as 
a scjxiratp -power, in alliimce with the Syiians’ of 
Damascus, the Hittites, and 'the IMiocnicians. 
About three-quarters of a ’century later Jeroboam 
the second “yecovered Hamath” (2 K. xiv. 28); 
ho sc(*ms to have dismantled the place, whence the 
prophet Amos, who wrote 4n his reign (Am. i. 1), 
couples *<Hamalh the great” with Gath, as an 
instance of desohftion (ib. vu 2). Soon afterwanls 
the Assyrians took it (2 K.xviii. 34,xix. 13, &c.), 
and from this time it ceased to .be a place of much 
importance. Antiochus Epiphanes appeal's to have 
changeil its name to Epiphaneia, an appellation*^ 
under which it was known tq the Greeks and Wo- 
*roans trom his time to that of St. -Jerome {Cmmcid^ 
m Ezek, xlvii. 16), and possibly later. The 
natives, however, called it Hamath, even in St. 
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Jerome's time; pnd its present name, iTomoA, is 
but very slightly altered iroin the ancient form. 

Burcklmi^t visited Hamah in 1812. He de- 
scribes it as situated on both sides of the Orontes, 
[KU'tly on the declivity of a hill, partly lu the plain, 
and as divided into four quartei's — Hadher, El 
Ijjisr, El Aleyalf and El the last l^ing 

the quarter of the Christiafts. The population, 
iiccoi^iiig to him, was at tliat time !)0,O00. The 
town pos^essed few antiquities, and was chiefly 
icniwkable for its huge water-wheels, whereby the 
g.iixlens and the houses in the upper town were 
bu])plicd from the Oroutes. The neighbouring 
territory he calls “ tlu* granary of Northern Syria” 
( Travels in Syrian pp. 14(l-7. Sec also Pocadee, 
Travels in the East, vol. i. ; Irby and Man^^ 
Trmelsy p. 244; and Stanley, Sinai ^ PalestiM, 
j)p. 40<), 7). [G. R .3 

IIA'MATH-ZO'nAH (na^ynon i ; 

Emath-Sub'i) is said to linve been attacked and 
(.oiu|iiered by Solomon (2 Ohr. viii. 3). It has 
hfon conjoctiircd to be the same as Hamath, here 
M>OMrded as included in Aram-Zohnli--4 geo^phical 
('xp)(>sKion which has usual Ly a narrower meaning. 
Put the name IJamath-Zobah would scorn rather 
Miitcd to another Hamath which was distinguished 
flora the V Great Hamath,’* by the suffix “ Zoliah.** 
Compare Uarmth- Gilead, which is thus distin- 
giiihhed from Hamah im Benjamin. [G. K.] 

IIAM'ATHITE, THE ('nOPlJI; 6 ‘A/xadf), 
Ainathtu'us, IfaituUhacus), one of tlie families de- 
scended from Canaan, named last in the list (Gen. 
X. 18 ; 1 Chr. i. 16). The place of their settle- 
ment was doubtless Hauatk. 

HAM'MATH (fllSn ; 'afiaBcaaK40--ihe last 
two syllables a corruption of the name following — 
Alex. Emath), one of the foi titled cities in 

the territory allotted to Naphtall (Josh. xix. 35). 
It is not possible from this list to detei'miiie its 
jiosition, but the notices of the Talmudists, rollM'ted 
by Lighifoot in his Cfmxnjraphical Century, -and 
Chor, Pecad, leave .no doubt that it was near 
Tibet ias, one mile distant — in fact that it had its 
name, (ffiammatb, **>hot baths,” because it contained 
those of Tiberias. In aamdance with this ara 
the slight notices of Josephus, who mentions it 
under the name of Emmaus as a “ village not far 
.... oIk ftirwdcv) from Tiberias ” {Ant, 
xviii. 2, §3), and as where Vespasian had encamped 
“ before (irp6) Tiberias ** {B. J, i v. l> §3). Hemains 
of the wall of this encampment were recognized by 
Irby and Mangles (896). In both C 98 es Josephus 
names the hot springs or bafhs, adding in the latter, 
tliat such is the interpretation of the name * A/ufiao&s, 
and that the waters are medicinal. The Ifatnmdm, 
at present three in number, still send uj^theii' hot 
and sulphurous waters, at a spot rathemore than 
a mile south of the modem town, at the extremity 
of the niins of the ancient city (Rub. ii. 383, 4 ; 
Von de Velde, if. 399). 

It is difficult, however, to reconcile with this 
position other observations of the Talmudists, quoted 
on the same place, by.Lightfoot, to the etfe^ that 
Chammath was cdled also tii/ '* wells'of Gadara,” 
from its proximity to that place, 'and also that hiUf 
the town was on the east sicle of the .Iordan and< 
half on the west, with a bridge between* them — 
the fact being that the andent Tiberias was at least 
4 miles, and the Hamnnan 2j|, from the present 
embouchm-e of the Jordan. 'Hie same difficulty 


besets the aoconnt of Parchi (in Zunz's Appendix to 
.benjamin of Tudela, ii. 4()3). He places the wells 
entirely pn the east of'Jordan. 

In the list of Levitical cities given out of Naph- 
tali (Josh. xxi. 32) the name of this place seems to 
be given as Hammoth-dor, and in 1 Chr. vi. 76 
ii is further altered to Hammon. [G.] 


HAMMEDA'THA (Kn^ltSil ; *ApM0os ; 
Amadathm), father of the infuinous Hainnii. and 
commonly designated os ** the Agagite** (Estn. iii. 
1,10, viii. 5, ix. 24), though also without that title 
(ix. 10). By Geseiiius {Tex. 1855, p. 539) the 
name is *taken to be Mciiutha, prccedwl by the 
definite ariicle. For other expUuiations, see Fiirst, 
Ifdwhuch., and Simonis, Onmuistioon, 586. The 
latter derives it from a I^eraian word moaning 
“double.” For. the termination compare Ari- 
DATIIA. • 

IIAMMEXEOH Plteil; TOO ; 

Amelech), rendeml in the A, V. a.s a proper name 
(Jer. xxxvi. 26, xxxviii. 6) ; but there is no appa- 
rent reiison for supposing it to be anything but 
the ordinary Hebrew word for “ the king,” i. e. in 
the first case Jehoiakim, and in the latter ^kidekiuh. 
If this is it enables us to connect with the royal 
family of .ladah two persons, Jerachmeel and Mal- 
ciah, who do not api^ar in the A. V. as membera 
thereof, [fj.] 


HAMMEB. The Hebrew language has several 
names for this indispensable tool. (1.) Pattish 
ipjnnected etymologically with nardcriru, 
to strike), which was used by the gold-beater (Is. 
xli. 7, A. V, “carpenter”) to overlay with silver 
and ** srooplh ” the surface of the image : as well 
as by the quarry-man (Jor, xxiii. 29). (2.) J/ri/i- 
WAh (HlpD), properly a tool for hollowinyt hence 
a stonecutter’s mallet (1 K. vi. 7), and geneially 
luiy workman’s hammer (Judg. tv. 21 ; Is. xliv. 
12; Jer. x. 4), (3.) Nalmdth (WD^il), used 

|.onfy in Judg. v. 26, ami then with the addition of 
the woid “workmen's” by way of explanation. 
(4.) A kind of hammer, named mappetz ()^&0)» 
Jer. li. 20 (A. V, “battle-axe”), or mipliltz 
(j^'DD), Prov. XXV. 18 (A. V. “maul*’), was 
used as a weapon of war. “ Hammer ** is used 
figuratively for any overwhelming power, whether 
worldly (Jer. 1. 23), or spiritual (Jer. xxiiit 29). 

[W. L. B.] 

HAMUOLE’KETH (DS^ten, with Uic article, 
= “ the Queen ;'* ^ MoAcx^flj Reyina), a woman . 
Introduced in the genealogies of Manaaseh a^daughter 
of Macliir and sister of Gilead (1 Chr. vii, 17, 18), 
and as having among her children Abi-kzer, from 
whose family sprang the great judge Gideon. The 
Targiim translates the name liy nates = who 
reigned. The Jewish tradition, as piWrved by 
Kimchi in his commentary on the passage, ii» that 
“ she used to reign ciVer a portion of the lAnd wliidi 
belonged to Gilc^,” and that for that reason her 
lineage has been preserved. 

HAU'MOK ()^Sn; X<vui». Alex. 7LtLti^v\ 
Hamm, Ammon). 1. A city in Asher (Josh. xix. 
28), apparently not far from Zidon-rabhah, or 
“Great Zidon.’^ Dr. Schultz auggtt^ its identi- 
fication with the modeiti village of //amu/, near 
the coast, about 10 miles below Tyre (Rob. iii. 

3 C 
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66 ), but this is doubtful both in etymology and 
position. 

. 2. A city allotted out of the tnbe of Nuphtali to 
the Lovites (1 Chr. vi. 76), and answering to the 
somewhat similar names Hammath and Uamiioth- 
DOR in Joshua. [Q.] 

HAM'MOTH-DOR ON*** Hten ; Ns/a/id®, 
Alex. *E/Lia95dp ; Ammoth Dor\ a city of Naphtali, 
allotted with its suburbs to the Gerahonite Levites, 
and for a city of refuge (Josh. xxi. 32). Unices 
there were two places of the .same or very similar 
name in Naphtali, this is identical with Hammath. 
Why the suffix [for is a<lde<l it is hard to tell, 
unless the woid refers in some way to the situation 
of the place on the coast, in which fact only had it 
(as far as we know) any resemblance to Dor, on 
the shore of the M^iterranean. In 1 Chr. vi. 76 
the name is contracted to Hammon. ‘ [G.] 

HAMO'NAH (HJ^IOn ; UokudvBptop ; Atnona), 
the name of a city mentioned in a highly ol)scure 
passage of Ezekiel (xxxix. 16) ; apparently that of 
the place in or near which the multitudes of Gog 
should be buried after their p*cat slaughter by 
God, and which is to derive its name— ** multi* 
tude ” — from that circumstance. [G.j 

HA'MON-OOG, THE VALLEY of {m 
3^3 = the “ ravine of Gog’s multitude 

Fal t6 irokudpipiop rov rdy ; vallis multitudina 
Oog)f the name to be bestowed on a ravine or glen, 
previously known as ** the ravine of the missengers 
on the east of the sea,” after the burifl there of 
“ Gog and all his multitude” (Ez. xxxix. 11, 15). 

IIA'MOR t*. e. in Ileb. a large he-oss, 

the dgure employed by Jacob for Issachdr ; 'Ejut/n^p ; 
Ifsmor), a Hivite (or aocoixling to the Alex. LXX, 
a Horite), who at the time of the entrance of Jacob 
on Pale.stine was prince (Nrisi) of the land and city 
of Shtichem, and father of the impetuous young 
man of the latter name whose ill ti*eatmeiit of DinA 
brought dcstnruutiou on himself, his father, and the 
whole of tlieir city (Gen. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 2, 4, 6,' 
8 , 13, 18, 20, 24, 26). Hamor would seem to 
have been a person of great influent, because, 
though alive at the time, the men of his tribe are 
citlled after him Benc-JJarMr, and he himself, in 
reconls narrating events long subsequent to this, is 
styled Haimr-Abi-Sl^cem (Josh. xxiv. 32 ;• Judg. 
ix. 28 ; Acts vii. 16). In the second of these 
passages his name is used as a signal of revolt, 
when the remnant of the ancient Hivitos attempted 
to rise against Abimelech son of Gideon. [SHe- 
CilEM.] For tlie t^le Abi-Shecem, ** father of 
Sbechem^’ compare ** rather of Bethlehem,” ** father 
of Tekoah,” and others in the early lists of 1 Chr. 
li. iv. In Acts vii. 16 the name is given in 
the Greek form of Emmor, and Abraham is said 
to have bought his sepulchre from the ** sons of 
Emmor.” 

HA'Mi;£L(^4Sn, i.e. HamuOta; 'A^A; 
Amuel), a man of Simeon ; son of Mishma, of the 
fiimily of Shaul (1 Chr. iv. 26), from whom, if we 
follow the records of this passage, it would seem 
the whole tribe of Simeon located in ‘Palestine were 
derived. In many Hebrew MSS. the name is given 
as Chammiiel. 


* The LXX. have here read the word without its 
initial guttural, and rendered it vapA rSw 
“ from the Amorites.*’ 


HANAN 

HA'MULcSflWJi Snm. JKIDri! ’I«f«nWiA, 
*lafioiv ; Amul), the younger son of PlianxE, Judah’s 
son by Tamar (Gnn. xlvi. 12; 1 Chr. ii. 5). 
Hamul was, head of the ftunily of the Hamnlitcs 
(Num. xxvi. 21), but none of the genealogy of his 
descendants is preserved in the lists of 1 Chronicles, 
though those of the ^ascendants of Zerah are fully 
given. 

HAMDM'TES, THK ('^^Dnn ; ’ImiMuW, 
Alex. ’Ia/iovi}X( ; Amulitac), the family 
of the pi-eoeding (Num. xxvi. 21). 

HAMU'TAL (^WOn, = perhaps, “ kill to the 

di|^ 'A/iirdA, in .Ter. *Aficirda\ ; AmiYa/), 
daughter of Jeremiah of Lihnah ; one of the wives 
of Ung Joslah, and mother of the unfoiluiiatc 
princes Jdioahaz (2 K. xxiii. 31), and Mattaninh or 
^ekiah (2 K. xxiv. 18; Jer. lii. 1). In the two 
last passages the name is given in the original text 
1 08 Chamital, a reading which the LXX. 

I follow throughout. 

HAN'AMEEL ; *kvafit4i\ ; Ha- 

nameel)f son of Shallum, and cousin of Jcrciniuh. 
When Judaea was occupied by the Chaldaeaim, Je- 
rusalem beleaguered, and Jeremiah in prison, the 
prophet bought a field of H^amecl in token of liis 
assurance that a time was to come when land 
should be once more a secure possession (Jer. xxxii. 
7, 8, 9, 12 ; and comp. 44). The suburban fields 
belonging to the tribe of Levi could not be sold 
(Lev. XXV. 34) j but possibly Hannmcel may have 
inherited property from his mother. Compare the 
case of Baroabas, who also was a Levite ; and the 
note ofGrotius on Acts iv. 37. Hciidereoii (on Jer. 
xxxii. 7) supposes that a ])ortioii of the Lcvitical 
estates might bo sold within the tribe. [W . T. B.] 

IIA'NAN ({jn ; ’Avdv • Hanan), 1. One of 
the chief people of tlie tribe of Benjamin (1 Chr. 
viii. 23). 

2. The last of the six sons of Azel, a descendant 
of Saul (I Chr. viii. 38, ix. 44). 

3. “ Son of Maachah,” i. e, possibly a Syrian of 
Aram-Maacah, one of the heroes of David’s guard, 
according to the extended list of 1 Chr. xi. 43. 

4. Bene-Chanan were among the Nethinim who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Kzr, ii. 
46 ; Neh. vii. 49). In the parallel list, 1 Esdr. v, 
30, the name is ^ven as Anan. 

5> (LXX. omits.) One of the Levites who as- 
sisted Ezra in his public exposition of the law 
(Neh. viii. 7). The same person is probably men- 
tioned in X. 10, as sealing the covenant, since several 
of tiie same names occur in both passages. 

6. ^>^f ** heads ” of the ** people,” that is 

of the la^'en, who also sealed the rovenant (x. 22). 

7. (AiViiv.) Another of the chief laymen on the 
same occasion (x. 26). 

8. Son of Zaccur, son of Mattaniah, whom Ne- 
hemifth made one of tlie storekeepers of the pro- 
visions collected as tithes (Neh. xiii. 13). He- was 
probably a layman, in which case the four store- 
keepers represented the four chief classes of the 
ipeople — priests, scribes, levites, and laymen. 

9. Son of Igdaliahu ” the man of God” (Jer. 
xzxv. 4). The sons of Hanan had a chambOT in 
tlie Temple. The Vat. LXX. gives the name twice 
— *lwpw vlov 'Apopiov. 



HANAKEEL, THE TOWEB OP 
HAirANEBL, THE TOWEB OP (^JD 
VkUH ; nifyot *AnvM4x ; turns Ifammeei)i a 
tower which foilncd part of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Nch. iii. 1> xii. 39). From tliese two passages, 
particularly fi'om the former, it migiit almost be 
inferred that Hananeel was M another name for 
the Tower of Meah (HNlgn =“ the hundred '*) : at 
any rate they were close together, and sIxkmI between 
the sheep-^te and the fish-gate. This tower is 
further mentioned in Jer. xxxi. 38, where the 
reference appears to be to an extensive breach in 
the wall, reaching from that spot to the gate of 
the comer" (comp. Neh. iii. 24, 32), and which 
the prophet is announcing shall be ** rebuilt to 
.Tchovah " and ** not be tlirown down any more for 
ever." The remaining passage in which it is named 
(Zech. xiv. 10) also connects this tower with the 
“ corner gate,” which lay on the dther side of the 
shcop-gate. This verse is rendered by Ewald with 
a different punctuation to tlic A. V. — ** from the 
gate of lleujamin, on to the place of the first (or early) 
gate, on to the corner-gate and Tower Hananeel, on 
to the king's wine-presses." [Jerusalem.] 

IIANA'NI ; 'Aywt ; ffanant). 1. One 
of the sons of llcman, David's Seer, who vrere 
separateil for song in the house of the Lord, and 
h<^ of the 18th course of tlie service (1 Chr. xxv. 
4, 25). 

2. A Seer who rebuked (b.C. 941) Asa, king of 

.ludah, for his want of faith in (i<k 1, which he had 
showed by buying off the hostility of Benhodod I. 
king of Syiia (2 Chr. xvi. 7). For this he was im- 
prisoned by Asa (10). He (or another Hanani) 
was the father of Jehu the fSeer, who testified .'^inst 
Ikuisha (IK. xvi. 1,7), and Jehoshaplmt (2 Chr. 
XIX. 2, XX. 34). I 

3. One of the priests who in the time of Exra 
were connected with stmngc wives (Ezr. x. 20). 
Ill Esdras the nunc is Ananias. 

4. A brother of Neheiniah, who returned D.C. 
446 fiom .hrusnlem to Susa (Neh. i. 2); and was 
afbciwards made governor of Jerusalem under Ne- 
liemiah (vii. 2). 

6. A priest mentioned in Neh. xii. 36. 

[W. T. B.] 

HANAXrAH (n;33n and J|nj33n; 'Avovfa; 

Annnids and Ifananiae, In N. Test. ; 

A-naniaa), 

1. One of the 14 sons of Hemaii the singer, and 
chief of the sixteenth out of the 24 coui-ses or 
wants into which the 288 musicians of the Levites 
were divided by king David. The sons of Heman 
Were especially employed to blow the horns (1 Chr. 
XXV. 4, 5, 23). 

2. One of the chief captains of the army of king 
ITzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 11). 

3. Father of Zedokiah, one of the pnnoes in the 
reign of Jehoiakim king of Judah (Jer. zxxvi. 12). 

4. Son of Azur, a Benjamite of Giheon and a 
false prophet in the reign of Zedekiah king of 
Judah. In the 4th year of his reign, B,c. 595, 
Haimnioh withstood Jeremiah the propliet, and 
publicly prophesied in the temple that within two 
years Jeconiw and all his fbAow-captives, with the 
vessels of the Lord's house which Nebuchadnezzar 
had taken away to Babylon, should bo brought 
hack to Jerusalem (Jer. xxviii.): an indication 
that treacherous negotiations were alraidy secretly 
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opened with Pharaoh-Hophra (who hod just suc- 
ceed Psammis on the Egyptian tlirone*), and 
that strong hopes ivere enteiiaiiicd of the dcstr^uo- 
tion of the Babylonian power by him. The pre- 
reding chapter (zxvii. 3) shows fiutlicr tliat a 
league was ah'cady in progress between Judah and 
the neighbouring nations of Edom, Ammon, Moab, 
Tyro and Zidon, for the purpose organizing 
resistance to Nebuchadnezzar, in coMiination no 
doubt with the project)^ movements of Pharaoh- 
Hophra. ^ananiah corroborated bis prophecy by 
taking from olf the neck of Jeremiah the yoke 
which he wore by Divine command (Jor. xxvii., 
in token of the subjection of Judaea and the neigh- 
bouring oountries to the Babylonian empire), and 
breaking it, adding, ** Thus saith Jehovah, Even so 
will 1 broak the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon from the net'k of all nations within the 
space of two full years." But Jeremiah was bid 
to go and toll Haimuiah that for the wooden yokes 
which he luvl broken he sliould make yokes of iron, 
so irm was the dominion of Babylon destined to 
be for seventy years. The prophet Jeremiah added 
I this rebuke and pi'edietion of llananiah’s death, the 
I fulfilment of which closes tho history of tins false 
[ prophet. ** Hear now, Hnnaniah ; Jehovah liath 
not sent thee ; but thou makest this peo|)le to trost 
in a lie. Therefore thus saith Jehovali, Behold 1 
will cast thee from off the face of the earth : this 
year thou shalt die, because thou hast 4.*iugiit 
rebellion against Jehovah. So Ilannniah tlie pro- 
phet died the same year, in the .seventh month " 
(Jer. xxviii.). The above history of Huimninh is 
of great Interest, ns throwing much light upon the 
Jewish politics of that eventful time, divided as 
parties were into the partizans of Babylon on one 
hand, and Egypt on the other. It also exhibits 
the machineiy of fitlse prophecies, by which the 
irreligious piuly sought to promote their own 
policy, in a very distinct fonn. At the same time 
too that it explains in genend the soit of jwliiical 
calculation on which such false prophecies wei-e 
hazarded, it supplies an important clue in par- 
ticuls|r by which to judge of the date of Pharaoh- 
Hophra’s (or Aprics’) accession to the Egyptian 
throne, and tlic commencement of his iiicflectuql 
effort to restore the power of Egypt (which hod 
been prostrate since Necho’s overthrow, .ler. xlvi. 
2) upon the ruins of the Baby(puian empire. The 
leaning to Egypt, indicated by Hananiah s prophe^ 
as having b^nn in the fourth of Zedekiah, had in 
the sixth of his reign Issued in open defection from 
Nebuchadnezzar, and in the guilt of perjury, which 
cost Zedekiah his crown and his life, as we learn 
from Ez, xvii. 12-20; the date being fix^ by a 
comparison of Kz. viii. 1 with xx. 1. The tempo- 
nuy success of the intrigue which is described in 
Jer. xxxvii. was speedily followed by the return of 
tlie ChaldaeoDs and the destruction of the city, nc- 
. cording to the prediction of Jeremiah. This history 
of Hananiah also illustrates the manner in wliich 
the fiilse prophets hindered the mission, and ob- 
structed the b^ficent effects of the ministry, of the 
true prophets, and affords a remarkable example of 
the way in which they prophesied smooth tilings, 
and said peace when there was no peace (comp. 
1 K. xxii. 11, 24, 25). * • 

6. Grandfather of Irijah, the captain of the wanl 


> Pharooh-IIophra succeeded Psammis, b.o. 595. 
The dates of the Egyptian reigns from Pwummotlohib 
are fixed by that of the conquest of Egypt by Cambyscs. 

3 C 2 
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at the gate of Benjamin who an^ted Jeremiah on 
a charge of deserting to the Chaldaeans ( Jer. xxxvii. 
13). 

I. Hcfid of a Benjamitc house (1 Chr. viii. 24). 

7. The Hebrew name of Shadrach. [Shadraoh.I 
He was of the house of David, according to Jewish 
tradition (Dan. i. 3, 6, 7, 11 , 19 ; ii. 17). [Ana- 
nias.] A 

8. Son m Zerubhabcl, 1 fhr. iii. 19, from whom 
Christ derived his descent. He is Hie %iine person 
who is by St. Luke called *lawvas, Joanna, and 
who, when Hhesa is discarded, appeal’s there also 
ns Zerubbabers son. [Genkalohy dp CiiRiST.] 
The identity of the two names Hananiali and Joanna 
is appai*ent immediately we compm-e them in Hebrew. 

(Hananiah) is compound^ of J3n and the 
Dinne namo, which always takes the form or 
•)n^, at the end of compounded names (as in Jerem- 
iah, Shephet-iah, Neliein-iah, Azar-iah, &c.). It 
mciins gratios^ dedit Dommtts, Joanna is 

compounded of the Divine name, which at the begin- 
ning of compound names takes the form or 
(as in .Teho-shua, Jeho-shnphat, Jo-zadak, &c.), and 
the same woid, l?n, and means Dominus gratiosi 
dedit Examples of a similar transposition of the 
elements of a compound name in speaking of the 
same individual, are Jecon-iah, and 

Jeho-jachin, of the same king of Judah; Ahaz-if^i 
and .leho-ahnz of the same son of Jehoram ; Kli-am, 
and Ammi-el, of the father of Bathsheba ; and El- 
asah for Asah-el, and Ishma-el, for Eli-shama, in 
some MS8. of Ezr. x. 15 and 2 K. xxv. 25. This 
identification is of great importance, as bringing St. 
Luke's genealogy into harmony with the Old Testa- 
ment. Nothing more is known of Hananiah. 

9. The two names Hananiah and Jehohanan stand 
bide by side Kzr. x. 28, m sons of Bebai, who returned 
with Ezra from Babylon. 

10. A priest, one of the ** apothecaries*’ or makers 

of the saci-cd ointments and incense (Ex. xxx. 22*38, 
1 Chr. ix. 30), who built a portion of the n^all of 
Jcnisalem in the days of Nehcmiidi (Neh. iii. 8). 
He may be the same as is mentioned in ver. 30 as 
Slaving repaired another portion. If so, he was son 
ofShclemiah; perhaps tlie same as is mentioned 
xii. 41. , 

II. Head of the priestly course of Jeremiah in 
the days of Joiakim the high-priest, Neh. xii. 12. 

12. Euler of the palace (nTSH *T^) at Jeru- 
salem under Nehemiah. He is described as ** a feith* 
fill man, and one who feared God aliove many.” 
His office seems to have been one of authority and 
trust, and perhaps the same as that of Eliakim, who 
was ** over the house*’ in the reign of Hezekiah. 
[Eliakim.] The an-angements for guarding the 
gates of Jerusalem were entrusted to him with 
Haiiaui, the Tirshatha’s brother. IMdeaux thinks 
that the appointment of Hanani and Hananiah indi- 
cates that at this time Nehemiah returned to Persia, 
but without sufficient ground. Nehemiah seems to 
have been continuously at Jerusalem for some time 
after the completion of the wall (vii. 5, 65, viii. 9, 
X. 1). If, too, the tenp ilTSil means, as Gesenius 
supposes, and as the use of it in Neh. ii. 8 makes 
iiitt improbable, ^ot the palace, but the fortreas of 
the Temple, called by Josephus fidpis — ^there is still 
l^ss reason to imagine Nehemiah’s absence. In this 
case Hananiah would be a priest, perhaps of the 
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same family as the pieceding. The rendering more- 
over of Neh. vii. 2, 3 should probably be, ** And I 
ei\joined (or gave orders to) H^ni . . and Haiumiah 
the capt^ns of the fortress .... comeming Jeru- 
salem, and said. Let not the gates,” &c. there is 
no authority for rendering by “over” — “ He 
gave such on one chaige over Jerusalem.” The 
passages quoted by Gesenius are not one of Uiem to 
the point. 

13. An Israelite, Neh. x. 23 (hebr. 24). [Ana- 
nias.] 

14. Other Hanoniahs will be found under Ana- 
nias, the Greek form of the name. [A. 0. H.] 

HANDICRAFT (re'xvt?, ; ara, arti- 

ficiunit Acts xviii. S, xix. 25; Kcv. xviii. 22). 
Although the extent cannot bo asceiiaincd to which 
those arts were carried on whose invention is as- 
cribed to Tubal-Cain, it is probable that this was 
proportionate to the nomadic or settled habits of 
the antediluvian races. Among nomad races, ns 
the Bedouin Arabs, or the tribes of Nortbein and 
Central Asia and of America, the wants of life, ns 
well as the ai*ts which supply them, are few ; .ml 
it is only among the city-ilwellers that both of 
them aie multiplied and make progic&s. This sub- 
ject cannot, of courae, be followed out here : in the 
present article brief notices can only be given of such 
handicraft trades as arc mentionoil in Scripture. 

1. The preparation of ii’dh for use either in 
war, in agricultura, or for domestic puipases, was 
doubtless one of the earliest applie^itions of labour ; 
and, together with iron, working in brass, or i at her 
copper alloyed with tin, bionze (1)^113, Gesen. p. 
875), is mentioned in the same passage as prac- 
tised in ante-diluviau times (Gen. iv. 22). The use 
of this last is usually considered as an art of higher 
antiquity even than that of iron (Hesiod, Works 
^ Dags, 150; Wilkinson, Anc. Eg, ii. p. 152, 
abridg.), and there can be no doubt that metal, 
whether iron or bronze, must have been largely 
used, cither in material or in tools, for the con- 
struction of the Ark (Gen. 14, 16). Whether 
the weapons for war or chase used by the early 
warriors of Syria and Assyria, or the arrow- heads 
of the archer Ishmael were of bronze or iran cannot 
be ascertained ; but we know that iron was used 
for warlike purposes by the Assyrians (Layard, 
Ein, ^ Bab. p, 194), and on the other hand that 
st<tio-tippcd arrows, as was the case also in Mexico, 
were used in the earlier times by the Egyptians as 
well as the Persians and Greeks, and that stone or 
flint knives continued to be used by them, and by 
the inhabitants of the deaei-t, and also by the Jews, 
for religious purposes after the introduction of iron 
into general Uhe (Wilkinson, Anc, Eg, i. 353, 354, 
ii. 163; Prescott, Mexico, i. 118; Ex. iv. 25; 
Josh. v. 2; Ist Egypt, room, Brit. Mus. case 36, 
37). In the construction of the Tabernacle, cop- 
per, but no iron, appears to have been used, though 
the use of iron was at the same^peiiod well known 
to the Jews, both from their own use of it and 
from their Egyptian education, whilst the Canaan- 
Ite inhabitants of Palestine and Syria wore in full 
possession of its use both for warlike and domestic 
purposes (Ex. xx. 25, xxv. 3, xxvii. 19 ; Num. 
XXXV. 16; Dent. ill. fl, iv. 20, viii. 9; Josh. viii. 
31, xvii. 16, 18), After the establidiment of the 
Jews in Canaan, the occupation of a smith 
became recognised as a distiilct employment (1 
Sam. xiii. 19). The designer of a higher order 
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appeara to have ‘been called specially 3^11 (Gesen. 
p. 531; Ex. ZX3CV. 30, 35; 2 Chr. xxvi. 15; 
ijaalschiliz. Arch, H^r, c. 14 §16). The smith's 
work and its results are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture (2 Sam. xii. 31 ; IK. 

vi. 7; 2 Chr. xxvi. 14 ; Is. 
xliv. 12, liv«16). Among 
the captives taken to Ba- 
bylon by Nebuchadnezzar 
were 1000 ** craftsmen " 
and smiths, who were pit)- 
bably of the superior kind 
(2 K. xxiv. 16; Jer. xxix.2). 

The worker in gold and 
silver A/ryopoad- 

iros; argenia~ 

rinSf aurifex) must have 
found employment both 
among the Hebrews and 
tlie neighbouring nations 
ill very early times, as ail- 
peal's from the ornaments 
sent by Abraham to He- 
bekah (Gen. xxiv. 22, 53, 

XXXV. 4, xxxviii. 18 ; Dent. 

vii. 25). But, whatever 
skill the Hebrews possessed, 
it is quite clear that they 
must have learned much 
from Egypt and Its ** iron- 
furiiH(X‘s,*’ both in metal- 
work and ill the arts of 
setting and polishing pre- 
cious stones; ai'ts which 
were turned to account both 
in the (^instruction ot tlie 
'I'abeniucle and the making 
of the priests* ornaments, 
and also in the casting ot 
the golden calf as well as 
its destruction by Moses, 
probably, as suggested by 
Goguet, by a method which 
he had leanit in Egypt 
(Gen. xli, 42 ; Ex. iii. 22, 
xii. 35, xxxi. 4, 5, xxxii. 2, 

4, 20, 24, xxxvii. 17, 24, 
xxxviii’ 4, 8, 24, 25, xxxix. 

6,39; Neh.iii.8; Is. xliv. 

12). Vai'ious processes of 
the goldsmiths* work (No. 

1) are illustrated Iw Egyp- 
tian monuments (Wilkin- 
son, Anc, Eg, ii. 136, 152, 

162). 

After the conquest fre- 
quent notices are found both 
of moulded and wrought 
metal, including soldering, 
which last bad long been 
known in Egypt ; but the 
Phoenicians appear to have 
possessed greater skill than 
the Jews in these arts, at 
least in Solomon’s time 
(Judg. viii. 24, 27, xvii. 

4; 1 K. vii. 13, 45, 46; 

Is. xli. 7 ; Wisd. xv. 4; ^Ins. xxxviii, 28; Bar. 
Vi. 50, 55, 57; Wilkinson, ii. p. 162). [Zare- 
I’liAru.] Even in the desert, mention is made of | 
beating gold into plates, cutti^ it into wire, and 
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also of setting precious stones in gold (Ex. xxxix. 
3, 6, &c. ; Be^mann, ffist, of Ino. ii. 414; 
Geson. p. 1229). 

Among tbe tools of the smith ai« 'mentioned— 



/<»«?». p- 
Is. vi. 6), hammer (E^tSB, tr^vpd, maUeua, Gesen. 
p. 1101), anvil (DPIB, Gesen. p. 1118), bellows 
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(nSD* t^wnrr^pt sufflatoriiun, Cioson. p. 89H ; Is. 
xli. 7 ” ; Jer. vi. 29 ; Kcclus. xxxviii. 28 ; Wilkin- 
son, ii. 



EcypUiip Blowpiiif, iind •mnll flreplar* witli rhoaka to confine and 
relltfct the licut. (Wilkinwin.) 


In N.T. Alexander “ the copperbiniih ** ( 6 x®A- 
Kf6s) of Ephesus is uiontiuiit^, where filso wiis 
earned on tliat trade in “silver shrines'* (vool 
itpyvpoi), which was reprcsenttsl by Demetrius the 
silversmith (ipyupoK^irot) as being in diuiger fram 
the spi-ead of Christianity (Acts xix. 24, 28; 2 
Tim. iv. 14). 

2. The work of the carpenter 
T6KTWV, artifex lujnarixis) is often mentioned in 
Scripture {e, tj, Gen. vi. 14; Ex. x\xvii. ; Is. 
xliv. 13). In the palace built by David for him- 


! 

i 

I 


self the workmeh employed wci-e chiefly Phoeni- 
cians scut by Hiram (2 Sam. v. 11; 1 Chr. xiv. 
1), as must pi-obably were those, or at least the 
principal of those wj^o^were employed by Solomon 
in his works (1 K. v. 6). But in the repairs of 
the Temple, executed under Joash king of Judah, 
and also in the rebuilding under Zerubbabcl, no 
mention is made of foreign workmen, though in 
the latter case the timber is expressly said to have 
been brought by sea to Joppa by Zidonians (2 K. 
xii. 11; 2 (hr, xxiv. 12; Ezra iii. 7). That the 
Jewish carpentci-s must have been able to caiTe 
with some skill is evident from Is. xli. 7, xliv. 13, 
in which last passage some of the implements usetl 
in the traile are mentioned: — the rule 
rpoy, norma, possibly a chalk pencil, Ges(*n. p. 
1337'), measuring-line (1]5, Gesen.p. 1201), compass 
(nH'inD, .‘irapa 7 pa^lx, circinus, Gesen. p. 4^0), 
plane, or smoothing instrument (HV'WpD, kJAAc;, 
rancina, Gesen. pp. 1228, 1338), axe (|n3, Gesen. 
p. 302, or Gesen. p. 1230, i^linif 'sccuris). 

The process of the work, and the tools uscil by 
Egyptian cariientei-s, and also coo])ers and wheel- 
wrights, are displayed in Egyptian monuments and 
relics; the former, imduding dovetailing, veneer- 
ing, drilling, glueing, vaniishing, and inlaying, 
may be seen in Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. ii. 111-119. 
Of the latter many siiccimens, including saws, 
hatchets, knives, awls, nails, a 



hone, and a drill, also turned 
objects in bone, exist in the 
British Museum, 1st Egyp. 




Hoorn, case 42-43, Nos. 604G- 
0188. See also Wilkinson, ii. 
p. 113, flg. 395. 



In N.T. the occupation of a 
carpenter (t4ictwk) is mentioned 
in connexion with Joseph the 
husband of the Virgin Maiy, and 
ascribed to our Lord himself by 



Tool* of nn RKTptisii Cnrpaatar. ( WUkiiwin.) 

Pi'K 1. s, 8, 4. Chiwit nnd ririlU. Pig. 9. Haro of oil. 

^ a. Port of drill. 10. MnlW-t. ^ . 

« Not of wood balonRHig to drill II. Hiwkel uf Bails. 

7. B. Snss. '• W. BHsket wUUh licld tiu'in 


way of repioach (Mark vi. 3; 
Matt. xiii. 55 ; and Just, Mart, 
(iiaf, Tryph. c. 88). 

3. The masons wall- 

builders, Gesen. p. 289) einployeil 
by David and Solomon, at least 
the chief of them, were Phoeni- 
cians, ail is implied also in the 
woixl DvSJ, men of Gebal, Je- 
bail; Bybl^ (Gesen. p. 258 ; 1 
K. v. 18; Ez. xxvii. 9; Burck- 
hardt, Sytia, p. 179). Among 
their implemejits ore mentioned 
the saw (iTIJD, Tp(wy), the 
plumb-line ('!{3Mt Gesen. p. 125), 
the measuring-reed nd- 

Aoftor, calamus, Gesen. p. 1 22 1 ). 
Some of these, and also the chisel 
and mallet, are I'epresented on 
Egyptian moiiuineiits (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Eg. ii. 313, 314), or 
pi'eservcd in the Brit. M us. (1st 
Egyp. Boom, No. G114, 6038). 
The large stones used in Solo- 
mon’s Temple are said by Jose- 
phus to have been fitted Uigether 
exactly without either mortar or 
ci'amps, but the foundation stones 

I 
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.to have been fastened with lend (J(N»oph, Ant. viii. 
3, §‘i, xv. 11, §3). Kor ordinary buildmj:, mor- 
tar, ((iesen. p. 1328) was used ; sometimes, 

(lerhaps, bitumen, as was the case at Babylon (<len. 
xi. 3). The lime, clay, and stiaw of which mortar 
is generally oom|)osed in the East, requires to be very 
carefully mixed and united so as to resist wet (lame, 
Mttd. Eg. i. 27 ; Shaw, Trav. p. 206). • The wall 
daubed with untcmpcrcd moitar ” of Ezekiel (xiii. 


10) was {)erham a sort of cob-wall of mud or clay 
without lime (/fiD, Gosen. p. 1516), which would 
give way under heavy rain. The use of white- 
wash on tombs is remarked by our Loid (Matt, 
xxiii. 27. See also Mishn. Maaser Sheni^ v. 1). 
Houses infected with lej)rosy were required by the 
Law to be re-pbistcrcd (Lev. xiv. 40-45). 

4. Akin to the craft of the carpenter is that«of 
ship and boat-building, which must liave been ezer- 
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cised to some extent for the tishing-vessels on tlie 
lake of Oennesaret (Matt. viii. ix. 1 ; John 
xxi. 3, 8). St)Ioniou built, at Kaion-Oeber, shipa 
for his foreign tnule, which were manned by Phoe- 
nician crews, an cxjjeiiinent which Jehoshaplmt en- 
deavoured in vain to renew (1 K. ix. 26, 27, xxii. 
48; 2 Chr. XX. 30, 37). 



Cuqx'ntm. ilkitmun.) ^ 

T, drillt H luiU* in llu* »enl of ii i liiiir, m. I /, It jr» nf t lunr « u, wUi-h. f , n iiqimiv. 

|iluuin^ or |Kiliii|iin(( tlu- leg of n choir 


Pmt I. 



Mnamw. (Wilkiiwon.) 

Part 1. levelling, iumI Pnrt « aquuring a ituiie. 


One of the excellences attributed to the good housc- 
I wife is her skill and industry in these arts (Ex. 
XXXV. 26; Lev. xix. 19; Peut. xxii. 11 ; 2 
K. xxiii. 7; Ez. xvi. 16 ; Prov. xxxi. 13, 24; 
Burckhardt, Notes on Bed, i. 65; comp. Horn. //. 
i. 123; Od. i. 356, ii. 104). The loom, with its 
beam (1^30, /ieordpriop, liciatwiuin, 1 Sam. xvii. 

7 ; Gesen. p. 883), pin, 
(inj, irdtr^rdKos, dor 
ri/s, Judg. xvi. 14 ; Ge- 
sen. p. G43), and sliuttle 
(3^R, Spofitbsi Job 
vii. 6 ; Gesun. p. 146) 
was, perhaps, intro- 
duced later, but us eaily 
as David’s time ( 1 Sam. 
xvii. 7), and worked by 
men, as was the ax'^e in 
Egypt, coiitiary txi the 
practice of other na- 
tions. I'his trade also 
ap]M‘ars to Have iiooii 
practised hei’cditarily ( 1 
Chr. iv. 21 ; Hero-l. ii. 
35 ; Soph. 0(‘d. Col. 

339). 

Together with weav- 
ing we read aiso oi' 
embroidery, in wliich 
gold and siiver thre-iils 
were int4'rwoven with 
the Ixsly of the stul?’, 
sometimes in figure pat- 
tcu'ns, or with precibus 
’stoura set in the ntHHlIe- 
work (Ex. xxvi. 1, 
xxviii. 4, xxxix. 6-13). 

7. Besides these ails, 
those of dyeing and ot 
dressing cloth were prac- 
tised in Palestine, and 
tho.se also of tanning and 
d.essing leather (Josh, 
ii. 15-18; 2 K. i. 8; 
Matt. iii. 4; Arts ix. 
43; Mihhn. MegUL iii. 
2). Shoemakers, barbers, 
and tailors are inentioii- 
od in the Mishna (/V- 
aach. iv. 6) : the bjiiber 
KovpehSf Gesen. 
p. 283), or his occupa- 
tion, by Ezekiel (v. 1 ; 
Lev. xiv. 8 ; Nuni. vi. 
5 ; Josephus, Ant. xvi. 
11, §5; Ay.i.27,§5; 
Mishn. Shahb. i. 2), 


5. The perfumes used in the religious services, 
and in later times in the funeiul rites of monarchs, 
imply knowledge and practice in the art of the 
“ apothecaries " (D'nj?^, /iwpcif'ol, pigmentarix), 
who appear to have formcil a guild or association 
(Ex. XXX. 25, 35; Neh. iii. 8; 2 Chr. xvi. 14; 
Eccles. vii. 1, x. 1 ; Ecclus. xxxviii. 8). 

6. The arts owspinning and weaving both wool 
and linen were carried on in early times, as they 
are still usually among the Bedouins, by women. 
The women spun and wove goat’s hair and flax for 
the Tabernacle, as in later times their skill wa.** 
employed in like manner for idolatreus purposes. 


and the tailor (i. 3), plasterers, glaziers, and glass 
vessel.s, painters, and goldworkors arc mentioned 
in Misltn. {Chel, viii. 9, xxix. 3, 4, xxx. 1). 

Tent-makers {ffKTivonoioC) are noticed in the 
Acts (xviik 3), and fi'equent allusion is made to 
the trade of the potters. 

8. Bakers Gesen. p. 136) arc noticed in 

t^cripture as canying on their trade (Jer. xxxvii. 
21; llos. vii. 4; Mishn. Chel. xv. 2); and the 
well-known valley Tyropoeon prebably derived its 
name from the occufiation of the cheese-makers, its 
iiihabitanis (Joseph. B. J, v. 4, 1). Butchers, 
not Jewish, are spoken of 1 Cor. x. 25. 
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Tr«de iu all its blanches wun much developed 
after the Captivity ; and for a father to teach his 
son a trade was reckoned not only hoiKinnible but 
iirdispenstible (Mishn. Pirke Ab. ii. 2 ; 

KMitah, iV.‘ 14). Some trades, how- 
ever, weia lagardcd as less hunourable 
(J.'din, Bihl, Arch. §84). 

Some, if not all 'trades, had special 
localitii^, HS was the case formerly in 
European, and is now in Eastern cities 
(Jor. xxxvii. 21; 1 Cor. x. 25; Jo- 
seph. B, J, V. 4, §1, and 8, §1 ; 

Mishn. Becor. v. 1 ; Kusscll, Aleppo, 
i. 20; Chai'din, Voyofjes, vii. 274, 394 ; 

Lane, Mod, Kij, ii. 145). 

One featura, distinguisliing Jewish 
fioin other workmen, deseives peculiar 
notice, viz. that they were not slaves, 
nor were their titides necessarily here- 
ditary, as was and is so often the (»ise 
among other, especially heathen nations 
(.lalin, Bibl, Antiq, c. v. §81-84; 

S.ialschut/, Ucb^. Arch, c. 14 • 

Winer, s. u. Ilandtverke), [MusiCAL 
Instrument.^; PorrEUV; Glas.s ; 

Leather.] [U. W. P.] 

HANDKERCHIEF, NAPKIN, APRON. 
The twofonner of these terms, .os uswl in the A. V. 
= (Tovbdpiov, the hitter =: ffipiKlpOiou : they aiv 
cl.as.sed together, inasmudi as they refer to objccta I 
of a >ery .similar character. Both woi-ds are of] 
Lstiii oiigin: (rovSdpiou=sudttrium i)om sttdo, **to 
sweat ;” the Luthenui tmiishation presinves the re- 
foience to its etymology in its rendering, schweiss- 
fiu'h ; ffipiKivOiov .rz SiMtcinctium, i. o. “a half] 
girdle.” Neither is much used by classical wntei*s ; 
i.he suditrium is refernMl to jis used for wiping the 
face (canditio froutem sudtirio tenjeret, Quintil. 
vi. 3), or hands (sfulario iiuvvis tertjetis, qnod in 
coUo liubcbat, Petron, in frotjm, Tnujur, cap. 87) ; 
and also as worn over the face for tiie purpo.se of 
concealment (Sucton. m Neron.cxp. 48); the wonl 
was iuti'oduced by the Kommis into P.alestiiie, 
wlieic it was adopted by tlie Jews, iii the fbiiii 
as = nnsprj, in Ruth iii. 1,5. The 
smluritim is noticed in the N. T. as a wrapper to 
fold up nioiiey (Luke xix. 20) — as a cloth bound 
about the he:ul of a coi^sn (John xi. 44, xx. 7), 
being pmlmbly brought from the ci’own of the heat! 
under the chin — and lastly as an article of di-ess 
that could be easily roinoved (Acts xix. 12), pro- 
Isihly a handkerchief worn on the head like the 
kcffich of the Bedouins. The semicinctiwn is notice<l 
by Martial xiv. epigr, 153, and by J*ctron. in 
Satyr, cap. 94. The distinction between the 
cinctus and the semicinctium consisted in its width 
(Isidor. Orig, xix. 33); with regard to the cha- 
racter of the etpuKlpOiop, the only inference from 
the passage in which it occurs (Acts xix. 12) is 
that it was easily removed from the pi'raon, and 
probably was worn next to the skin. Accoixling to 
Suidas the distiuctioii between the sndarium and 
the semicinctium was veiy small, for he explains 
the latter by the former, cifUKipOiop' <f>(uci6\iop ^ 
covSdpiop, the (paKid\iop being a species of hcad- 
dreas: Hesychius likewise explains <rip.iKiv0top by 
*t>aKi6\iop. According to the scholiast (fn Cod, 
.Steph.), as quoted by Schleusner {Lex, s, v, 
ffovBdpioy), the distinction between the two terms 
is that ftie sudarium was worn on the head, and 
the semkinctivm used as a liandkcrdiicf. The 
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dilVerence was probably not in the shape, but in the 
use of tlie article ; we may conceive them to have 
been bands of linen of greater or less size, which 



An Kmplinn Iwm. tU llkimcin.) 

fc IB It Bhiittli*. mit Uirown, but put In with the lutofl. It had a hook ut mih end. 

might be julapted to many purposes, like the article 
now called Innyi .among the Arabs, which is applicil 
sometimes as a girdle, at other times svs a turban 
(WcllhttMl, Trtvoels, i. 321). [W. L. B.] 

HA'NES (Djn ; Hanes), a place in Egypt 
only mcutioncil in Is. xxx. 4 ; “ For his princes 
were at Zoaii, and his messengers came to Hanes.’ 
The LXX. has^OTi sltrlv ip Tdpsi ipxvyol Hyyi- 
Xoi TOPTipoi, evidently following an entirely din'eient 
reading. Hanes has been supposed by Vitriiiga, 
^icliaelis, RoscnmiiUcr, and Geseiiius, to be the 
same as IleraclcopoUs Magna in the licptanomis, 

Copt. eg,nec, g,Kec. g,nKc. '•'ha 

ideniilicatiou depends wholly upon the similarity 
of the two names : a consideration of the sense oi 
the pi.ss;ige in which lliines occurs shows its great 
improbability. The ])rophccy is a reproof of the 
Jews for trusting in Egypt ; and accoidiiig to the 
Mosoretic text, mention is made of an embassy, 
perhaps from Hoshea, or else from Ahaz, or pos.sibly 
Hezekiah, to a PImh aoli. As tlic king whose sissist- 
juice isdsked is^ckllud i’liaraoh, he is probably not. 
an Ethiopian of the xxvth dynasty, fer the kings ol’ 
that line are mentiu(fed by name — So, Tirhakah — 
but a sovereign of the xxiiird dynasty, which, 
acaruiding to M.anctho, was of Tanite kings. It is 
supposed that the last king of the latter dynasty, 
Munetho’s Zet, is the Sethos of Herodotus, the king 
ill whose time Sennacherib’s army perished, and 
who ap])cars to have been mentioned under the title 
of Pharaoh by Rabshakeh (Is. xxxvi. 6 ; 2 K. xviii. 
21), though it is just possible that Tirhakah may 
have been intended. Jf the reference be to an eiii- 
basssy to Zet, Zonn was piobsibly his c.apita], and iii 
any case then the most important city of Hie eastern 
part of Lower Egypt. Hanes was most probably in 
its neighbourhood ; and we are disjiosed to think that 
the Chald. Paraphr. is right in identifying it with 
OnJBnn, or ona^n, once written, if the 
Kethibk be correct, in the form DJSnn, Dophnae, 
a fortified town on the eastern frontier. [Tah- 
PANIIKS.] (icsenius Remarks, as a kind of niiology 
for the idcntilication of Hanes with Hcracleojiolis 
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Magna, that the latter was formerly a royal city. It 
is trae that in Manctho’s list the ixth and xth dy> 
nasties are said to hare been of Heracleopolite kings ; 
but it has been lately suggested, on strong grounds,, 
by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, that this is a mistake 
in the case of the ixth dynasty for UeimoiiUiites 
{fferod, ed. Itawlinson, vol. ii. p. 348). If this 
supposition be correct as to the ixth dynasty, it 
must also be so as to the xth ^Mt the circumstance 
whether Heracleopolis was a royal city or not, a 
thousand years before Isaiah's time, is obviously of 
no consequence here. [R. S. P.] 

HANGING ; HANGINGS. These terms 
represent both different woixls in the original, and 
different aiiicles- in the furniture of the Tempie. 
(1.) The “hangmg” CiJlilO; Mtnrcurrpovi tento- 
rium) was a curtain or ** covering” (as the word 
radically means) to close an entrance; one was 
placed before the door of the Taberniicle (Ex. xxvi. 
36, 37, xxxix. 38) ; it was made of vari^ted stuff 
wrought with needlework, and was hung on five ' 
pillars of acacia wood : another was plac^ before 
the entrance of the court (Ex. xzvii. 16, xxxviii. 
18 ; Num. iv. 26) ; the term is also applied to the 
vail that conceal^ the Holy of Holies, in the full 
expression “ vail of the covering ” (Ex. xxxv. 12, 
xxxix. 34, xl. 21 ; Num. iv. 5). [Curtains, 2.] 
(2.) The "hangings” l<rria\ tentoria) 

were used for covering the wtufs of the court of the 
Tabernacle, just as tapestry was in modem times (Ex. 
xxvii. 9, xxxv. 17, xxxviii.' 9 ; Num. iii. 26, iv. 26). 
The iiaideiing in the LXX. implies that they were 
made of the same substance iis the sails of a ship, 
t. e, (as explained by iiashi) " meshy, not woven 
this opinion is, however, incorrect, as the material 
of which they were constructcfil was ** fine twined 
linen.” The hangings wero canied only five cubi|i i 
high, or half the height of the walls of the court 
(Ex. xxvii. 18 ; comp. xxvi. 16). [TAitERNACiiR.] 

In 2 K. xxiii. 7, the teim &otf2/n, strictly 

“ houses,*' A. V. ** hangings,” is probably intended to 
(hiscribe tents usedhs portable sanctuaries. [W. L. B.] 

HAN'IEL «. Channi«I; 'An^X; 

Haniel), one of the sons of Ulla, a chief prince, 
and a choice heio in the tribe of Asher (1 Chr. 
vii. 39). 

IIAN'NAH (Hjn, grace, or prayer} *'Awa; 
Anna), one of the wives of Elkandh, and mother of 
Samuel (1 Safn. I. ii.) ; a prophetess of considerable 
repute, though her claim to that title is based upon 
one production only, viz., the hymn of thanksgiving 
for the birth of her son. This hymn is in the 
highest order of prophetic poetry ; its resemblance 
to that of the Virgin Mary (comp. 1 Sam. ii. l-IO 
with Luke i. 46-55; see also Ps. cxiii.) has been 
noticed bv the commentators; and it is specially 
remarkable as containing the first designation of 
the Messiah under tliat name. In the Torgum it has 
been subjected to a process of^aagniloqueut dilution, 
for which it would be ditiicult to find a parallel 
even in the pompous vagaries of that mraphrase 
(Eichhora, Einl, ii. p. 68). [Samuel.] [T. E. B.] 

HAJl'NATHON (ihJH; 'k^M, Ala. 'E.^ 
■'otiSS; HanttAon), one o{ the cities of Zebulun, . 
point iqiparently on the iiortheni boundary (Jo^. 
xix. 14). It has not yet been identified. [G.] 

HAN'NIEL (^M'3H ; *Aw^A ; Hanniel), son 
of Ephod ; as prince {Nast) of Manassch, he assisted 
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in the division of the Proroised Land (Num. xxxiv. 
23). The name is the some as Haniel. 

HA'NOCH Cijin ; *Evc»x » ITenoch). 1. The 
third in order of the children of Midian, and there- 
foro descended from Abraham by Keturah (Gen. 
XXV. 4). In the pitmllel list of 1 Chr. i. 33, the 
name is given in \ho A. V. as Henoch. * 

•2. ; *Evd>x ; Henoch), eldest son of Reu- 

ben (Gen. xlvi. 9 ; Ex. vi. 14 ; Num. xxvi. 5 ; 
I Chr. V. 3), and Ibmider of the family of 

HA'NOCHITES, THE ^fios rov 

*Evdx ; famHia Henochitarum), Nmn. xxvi. 5. 

HA 'NUN (JWn ; Hanon), 1. Son 

of Nahash (2 Sam.V 1, 2; 1 Chr. xix. 1, 2), king 
of Ammon about B.c. 1037, who dishonoui^ the 
ambassadors of David (2 Sam. x. 4), and involved 
the Ammonites in a disastrous war (2 Sam. xii. 
31 ; 1 Chr. xix. 6). [W. T. B.] 

2. A man who, with the people of Zanoah, re- 
paired the ravine-gate in the wall of Jerubalein 
(^Neh. iii. 13). 

3. ,A man specified as “ the 6th son of Zalaph,” 
who also assisted in the repair of the wall, appa- 
rently on the east side (Neh. iii. 30). 

HAPHRA'IM(DJ']Bn, t.e.Cliaph&iaim ; *Ayly, 
Alex. *A^€pa9ifi ; Hapharatm), a city of Issachar, 
mentioned next to Shuncm (Josh. xix. 19). The 
name possibly signifies “ two pits.” In the Ono- 
mmtkon (" Aphraim ”) it is spoken as still known 
under the name of Affarea (Eus. *A(f>paiiA), and ns 
standing six miles north of Legio. About that dis> 
tance north-cast of Jj^un, and two miles west of 
Solan (the ancient Shunem), stands the village of 
eW Afideh which may be the repre- 

sentsitive of Chapharaim, the guttural Ain having 
taken the place of the Hebrew Cheth, [G.] 

HA'BA ; Ara), which appears only in 
1 Chr. V. 26, and even there is omitted by the LXX., 
is either a place utterly unknown, or it must be 
i-egai-dcd as identical with Haran or Charran (pH), 
the Mesopotamian city to which Abraham came 
from Ur. The names in Chronicles often vary from 
those elsewhere used in Scripture, being later forms ; 
and Hara would nearly corres|)ond to Carrhae, 
which we know from Strabo and Ptolemy to have 
been the appellation by which Hanui was known to the 
Greeks. We may assume then the author of Chro- 
i nicies to mean, that a poilion of the Israelites carried 
off by Pul and Tiglath-Pilcser were settled in Har- 
ran on the BeWt, while the greater number were 
conveyed to the Chabow. (Compare 1 Chr. v. 26 
with 2 K. xvii. 6, xviii. 11, and xix. 12; and see 
articles on Charran and Habor.) [G. R.] 

HAR'AHAH CiTlinn, with the article; Xapa- 
8eid ; Arada), a desert station of the Israelites, Num. 
xxziii. 24, 25 ; its position is uncertain. [H. H.] 

HA'RAN. 1. (pH; *A^pdy, Jos. 'Apdtnjs; 
Aran), Thethird sonof Tcrah,and tliereforoyoungest 
brother of Abram (Gen. xi. 26). Three children 
are ascribed to him — Lot (27, 31), and two daugh- 
ters, viz. Milcah, who married her uncle Nalior (29), 
and Iscah (29), of whom we merely possess her. 
name, though by some (e. g, Josephus) she is held 
to be identicid with Sar^i. Haran was born in Ur 
of tile Chaldees, and he died there while his &thcr 
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was still Hving (28). His sepulchre was still shown 
there when .Josephus wix^c his history {Ant. i.(>,§5). 
The 'ancient Jewish tradition is that Haraii was 
burnt iu the iiirnace of Nimrod fur his wavering 
conduct during the fiery trial of Abloom. (Sw 
the Tai’gum Ps. Jonathan; Jerome's Quaest, in 
G^sim, and the notes thereto in tho edit, of 
Migne.) This tradition seems to have 'originated 
in a translation of the woitl Ur, which in Hebrew 
signifies « fire.” It will be observed that although 
this name and that of the country appeal* the same 
in the A. V., there is in the oilginai a certain dif- 
ference between them ; the latter commencing witli 
the harsh guttural Cheth. 

2. (Adv, Alex. 'Apdu; Aran). A Gershonite 
Levite in the time of^David, one of tlie family of 
Shimei (1 Chr. xxiii. 9), [G.] 

HA'UAN (J'jn ; e. Gharau ; 'Apdfi^ Alex. 
'A^/idi'; Horan) t a son of the great Caleb by his 
concubine Ephuh (I Chr. ii. 46). He himself had 
a son named Gazez. 

lU'KAN (pH; Strab., Ptol. Kd^ 

fiai; Haran), is the name of the place whither 
Abraham migrated with his family fmm Ur of 
the Chaldees, and where the desccmlaiits of his 
brother Nahor established themselves. Haran is 
thercfoi*e called ** the city of Nahor** (comp. 
(Jen. xxiv. 10, wilh xxvii. 43). It is said to be 
in Mesopotamia (Gen. xxiv. 10), or more defi- 
nitely, in Padim-Aram (xxv. 20), which is the 
“ cultivated district at the foot of the hills’* (Stan- 
ley’s 4r /*., 129 note), a name well applying toj 
the bcautirul stietch of oountiy which lies below 
Mount Mosius between the Khabour and the Eu- 
phrates. [Padan-Aram.] Here, about midway 
iu this district, is a town still called Harrdn, 
which really seems never to have changed its ap- 
l»ellatlon, and beyond any reasonable doubt is the 
llaron or Charran of SciipAre (Bochart’s Phalgg, 
i. 14 ; Ewald’s Qeschichte, i. 384). It is rc- 
markublc that the people of JIarrdn retained to a 
late time the Chaldaean language luid the worehip 
of Chaldaean deities (Asseman. Bibl. Or, i. 327 ; 
Chwolsohn’s Ssabier und der Ssafnsmns, H. 39). 
Harrdn lies upon the BeliHi (ancient Bilichus), a 
small affluent of the Euphrates, which falls into it 
nearly in long. 39°. It was famous lunong the 
Homans for being near the scene of the dcll»t of 
CmMus (Plin. H. N. v. 24). About the time of the 
* Christian era it appeals to have been included in the 
kingdom of Edessa (Mos. Chor. ii. 32), which was 
ruled by Agbarus. Atlei wards it poss^ with ^at 
kingdom u^cr.the dominion of the Romans, and 
appears as a Roman city in the wars of Caracalla 
(Mos. Chor. ii. 72) and Julian (Jo. Malal. p. 
^29). It is now a small village inhabited by a lew 
fimiilies of Arabs. • 

A. V. of the New Test, the name follows 
the Greek fonn, and is given as Charran (Acts 
''«• 2, 4). [G. R.] 

HA’BARITE, the perhaps = « the 

mountaineer,** Ges. Thes. 392^; 'de Arari, or Orari, 
Amrites ) ; ^e designation of three men connected 
witli David's guard. 

1. (4 'Apovxcuos) “ Agee, a Hararite” (there 
is no article hei-e in the Hebrew), father of 8ham> 
uiuh, the third of the three chie& of the heroes 


* reading is found in Josephus {Ant, vi. 

12, 4). This is one of three instances in this chapter 
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(2 Sam. xxiii. 11. In the parallel passage, 1 Chi\ 
xi., tlie name of this warrior is entirdy omitted). 

2 . CApuBirvO **Siiammah the Hararite*^ is 
‘ named as one of the thirty in 2 Sam. xxiii. 33. In 

1 Chr. xi. 34 the name is altered to Shage. Kenni- 
cott's conclusion, from a minute investigation, is 
that the passage should stand in both, ** Jonathan 
son of Shammah the Harai'ite” — Shammah being 
identical witli Shimeb David’s brother. 

3. {HapaoupirriSy b *Apap() ** SilABAR (2 Sw. 
xxiii. 33) or Sacak (1 Chr. xi. 35) the Hararite** 
was the father of Ahiam, another member of the 
guard. Kennicott inclines to take Sacar as the 
correct name. 

UABBO'NA (EMinn; Alex. ’Oopc- 

fiud; Harbona), the thM of the seven chamber- 
lains, (it eunuchs, who served king Ahasuerus 
(Esth. i. 10), and who suggested Haman's being 
hung on his own gallows (vii. 9). In the latter 
passage the name is 

HABBO'NAH (nJbnn ; BovyaOdv; Har- 
bona), 

HARE ; Sair^ovf ; lepm). The hare 

is I'eckoned among the andean animals (Lev. xi. 
6 ; Dent. xiv. 7), on the ground that it chews the 
cud. But ruminating animals have four stomai'hs, 
molar teeth, and a peculiarly fonned' jaw-bone 
adapted for the circular movement of chewing tlie 
cud. The hm*e possesses none of these characteristics ; 
tmd on the other hand it has incisor teeth in its 
upper jaw, which- the ruminant class has not. 
The mistake tuose from a peculiar movement of the 
moutli in the hare, not unlike that of an animal 
chewing the cud. Hai-es abound in Syria, Arabia, 
and Egypt : a difibreuce of opinion has in all ages 
existed as to the value of the hare as an article of 
food : tlie Greeks and Romans %te it, in spite of an 
opmidh that prevailed that it was not very whole- 
some; so also do the modem Arabs (Russell, 
AlcpjM, ii. 20). The Turks and Armenians, on 
the other hand, and piu tieularly the Piu-sees, abomi- 
nate it. The term amebeth probably indudes tlie 
labbit as well as the hare. [W. L. B.] 

HABEM. [House.] 

HA'BEPH (tj^n : *Apf/a, Alex. *Apd ; Ilariph), 
n name occurnng in the genealogies of Judah, as a 
son of Caleb, and as " father of Beth-gader ** (1 Chr. 
ii. 51, only). In the lists of Exr. ii. and Neh. yii. 
Uie similar name Hariph is found ; but nothing 
appeal's to establish a connexion between the two. 

HA'RETH, THE FOREST OF {Tm ; 
iy irdAei* in both MSS. — ^reading TJl for Ul' — 
Aoplxf Alex. 'ApidB ; in saltvm Haret), in which 
I>ivid took refuge, after, at the instigation of the 
piopliet Gad, he had quitted the **hold** or fast- 
ueas of the cave of Adullnm — if indeed it was 
Adullam and not Mixpeh of Moab, which is not 
quite dear (1 Sam. xxii. 5). Nothing appears in 
the naiTative by which the position of this forest, 
which has long since disappeaied, can be ascertained, 
except the Very general remark tliat it was in the 
“land of Judi^,** i, e. according to Jokephus, the 
inheiitance proper of that ti-ibe, r^v Khiipovxiw 
as opposed to the “ desert,** r^y 
ifnifilay, in which he had before been lurking (Ant, 
vi. 12, §4). We might take it to be the “ wood ** 

alone in which tho reading of Josephus departs from 
the Hebrew text, and agrees with the LXX. 
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ill the “ wilderness of Ziph” in whioh ho was 
subsequently hidden (xxiii. 15, 19), but that the 
Hebrew term is dillerent (c/mwcsA instead of yaar). 
In tlic Onomasticon, ** Arith** is said to have then 
existed west of Jerusalem. 

HABHArAH (n^nnil; Apaxttfoi; Araia). 
Uzziel sou of Charhaiali,’ of the goldsmiths, assisted 
in the repair of the wall of Jerusalem under Neho- 
miah (Neh, iii. 8). 

HAR'HAS(Dn^H ; *Apds; Aroos), an ancestor 
of Shallum the hnslxuid of Huldah, the prophetess 
ill the time of Josiah (2 K. xxii. 14). In the 
liavallcl passive in Chronicles the name is given as 
llASRAII. 

HAB'HURCnnn;*Apodp; /AirAur). Bene- 
t^harchur were among the Ncthinira who returned 
fi-oin Babylon with Zcrubbabel (Kzr. ii. .^1; Neh. 
vii. 55). In the Apociyphol Ksdrns the name has 
become ASSUR, rilARAClAl. 

HA'RIId[ (Dnn). 1. (Xapt'ja, Alex. Xop^/a; 
Jlarun\ a pnest who had charge of the third divi- 
sion in the house of God (1 Chr. xxiv. 8). 

2. Alex.'Hpd/i) Bene-Harim, probably 
descemlauts of the above, to the numljor of 1017, 
raioe up from Babylon with Zerubbaljcl (Ezr. ii. 
:i5) ; Neh. vii. 42). [Carmk.] The name, proliably 
:is representing tlie tamily, is mentioned amongst 
those who siulcd the covenant with Nehemiidi 
( Neh. X. 5) ; and amongst the priests who had to 
put aM ay their loreigii wives were five of the sous of 
Harim (Kzr. x. 21). In the parallel to this latter 
pasbage in Visdras the name is given Annas. 

3 . C R further occurs in a list of the fami- 
lies of priests ** who went up with Zeruhbabel and 
Jeshua,^* and of those who wore their descendants 
in the next generation — in the days of Joiakim tlie 
soiiofjeshua (Neh. xii. 15). In the fonnor list 
(xii. 4) the name is changed to Rruum (DIH to 
Dm) by a not unfiojueut transposition of letters. 
[Keiium.] 

4. Another family of Benc-Harim, three hun- 
driMl and twenty in number, came from the cap- 
tivity in Hie same caravan (Ezr. ii. 52 ; Neh. vii. 
.55). These were laymen, and seem to have taken 
their name from a place, at least the contiguous 
names in the list are ceiiainly those of places. 
These also appear among those who hod tnanied 
foreign wives (Ezr. x. 3i), as well as those who 
scaled the covenant (Neh. x. 27). [Eanes.] 

HA'RIPH(P|"}n ; *Ap!0, Alex.*Apc//i; Harcpli,), 
a humlrcd and twelve of the Bene^Jhariph returned 
from the captivity with Zerubbalx;! (Neh. vii. 24). 
The name occurs again among the “ heads of the 
people ’*,who sealed the covenant (x. 19). In the 
lists of Em and Esdnw, Hariph ap(3€ars as Jorah 
and Azephorith respectively. An almost iden- 
tical name, H.'u-eph, apjieara in tlie lists of Judali 
as the father of Bcthgader [comp. IIakupiiite]. 

IIAULOT often with HB'R, nnDJ, 

n^p). That this condition of persohs existed* in 

* Ucyling, Ohaerv. Sacr. ii. 470, Nn'pl3Di i. e. 

irAi4oiccvTptA. 

Philo {lib, de spec, legih, 6, 7) contends that 
whoredom was punished under the Mosaic law with 
shining ; but this is by Selden {de Ux. Heh. iii. 18) 
shown to be unfounded. 

So at Corinth were 1000 iapoSovXoi dedicated to 
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the earliest states of society is dear ^om Gen. 
xxxviii. 15. So Rahab (Jqph. ii. 1), who is said by 
the Chaldee paraph, (ad loc.), to have been ah in- 
keeper,* but if there were such persons, considering 
what we know of Canaanitish morals (Lev. xviii. 
27), we may conclude that they would, if women, 
have been of this class. The law forbids (xix. 29) 
the iatheris comiwlling his daughter to sin, but does 
ndt mention it as a voluntary mode of life on her 
part without his complicity. It could indeed hardly 
be so. The isolated act which is the subject of 
Deut. xxii. 28, 29, is not to the purpose. Male 
relatives^ were probably allowed a practically un- 
limited discration in punishing family dishonour 
incurred by tlicir women^s unchastity (Gen. xxxviii. 
24). The provision of Lev? xxi, 9, regarding the 
priest's daughter, may have arisen from the fact of 
his home being less guarded owing to his absence 
when ministering, as well as from the scandal to 
s.niictity so involved. Perhaps such abominations 
might, if not thus severely marked, lead the way 
to the excesses of Gentile ritualistic fornication, to 
I which indeed, when so fkear the sanctuary, tliey 
might be viewed as approximating (Michaelis, Zaws 
of Moses, aii. 268). Yet it seems to be assume<l 
that the harlot class would exist, and the prohibi- 
tion of Dent, xxiii. 18, forbidding oifeiings from 
the wages of such sin, is perhaps dpe to the conta- 
gion of hciithen example, in whose worship prac- 
tices abounded which the Israelites were taught to 
abhor. The tenn (meaning properly “ con- 

secrated’*) points to ouo description of persons, 
and that (“ strange woman”) to another) of 

whom this class mostly consisted. The fn*st term 
refera to the impure worahip of the Syrian ® Astartc 
(Num. xxY. 1 ; comp. 1161*1^. i. 199 ; Jmstin, xiMii. 
5; Strabo viii. 878, xii. 559; Vid. Max. ii. 6, 15; 
August, de Civ, Dei, iv. 4), whose votaries, as 
idolatiy progressed, would be i-ccruited fium tlie 
daughters of Israel ; h4^e the common niciition of 
both these sins in the Pixiphets, tlie one indeed being a 
metaphor of the other (Is. i. 21, Ivii. 8 ; Jer. ii. 20 ; 
comp. Kx. xxxiv. 15, 16; Jer. iii, 1, 2, 6 ; Ez. xvi. 
xxiii.; Hos. i. 2, Ii. 4, 5, iv. 11, 1.5, 14, 15, v. 3). 
The latter class would gi’ow up with the growth of 
great cities and of foreign intercourae, and hardly 
could enter into the view of the Mosaic institutes. 
As rt^rds the fashions involved in the practice, 
similar outwai’d marks seem to have attended its 
earliest forms to those which we trace in the clas- 
sical writers, e. g. a distinctive dress and a scat by 
the way side (Gen. xxxviii. 14; comp. Ez. xvi. 16, 
25 ; Bor. vi, 43 ;•* Petron. Arb. Sat, xvi. ; Juv. 
vi. 118 foil. ; Dougtaei, Analect, Suer. Exc. xxiv.). 
Public singing in the streets occurs also Hs. xxiii. 
1 6 ; Eccliis. ix. 4). Those who thus published tlicir 
infamy were of the worst ivpute, others had 
houses of resort, and both cla^ seem to^ve 
been known among the Jews (Prov. vii.4ll2, 
xxiii. 28 ; Ecclus. ix. 7, 8) ; the two women, 1 1\. 
iii. 16, livoil as Greek hetaerae sometimes did in 
a house togetlier (Diet. Gr, and Horn, Ant, s, v. 
Hetaera). The baneful fascination ascribed to 
them in Prov. vii. 21-23, may be compared with 

Aphrodite and the gross sins of her worship, and 
similarly at Comana, in Armenia (Strabo, 11. o.). 

4 Avrai cu <yvi'<uiccc ck rqs 6^ roi^ iropiOKrae 
^vropiro^ovoi (Theophr. Char. xxxl.). So Catullus 
(Cann. xxxvii. 18) speaks conversely of acmitarioa 
moechoa. 
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what Chardin myg of similar cfTects among tho 
young nobility of i^ersia ( Voyages en Perse, i. 163, 
cd. 1711), as also may Luke xv. 30, for the sums 
lavished on them (ib. 162). In earlier times the 
price of a kid is mentioned (Gen. xxxviii.), and great 
weaith doubtless sometimes accrued to them (Ex. 
xvi. 33, 39, xxiii. 26). But lust, as distinct from 
gain, appears as tho inducement, in l*rov. vii. 14, 
15 (see Dougtiiei Amt. Sacr, ad toe.), whom the 
victim is further allured by a promis^ sacrificial 
Iwuiquct (comp. Ter. Em. iii. 3). Tho “ harlots*' arc 
classed with* ** publicans,*' as those who lay under 
the ban of society in the N. T. (Matt. xxi. 32). 
No'doubt they multiplied with the incroise of poly* 
gamy, and consequently lowered the estimate of. mar- 
riage. The corrupt practices imported by Gentile 
converts into the ('hurch occasion most of the other 
passages in which allusions to the subject there 
occur, 1 Cor. v. 1, 9, 11: 2 Cor. xii. 21; 1 Thess. 
iv. 8 ; I Tim. i. 10. The <lecree, Acts xv. 29, has 
occasioned doubts as to the meaning of iroppela 
there, chiefly from its context, which may be seen 
discussed at length in Deyling’s Observ. Sacr. ii. 
470, foil. ; Schoettgen, i/or. Hehr. i. 468 ; Spencer 
and Hammond , ad toe. The simplest sense however 
seems the most probable. The children of such 
persons were held in contempt, and could not 
exercise privileges nor inherit (John viii. 41 ; Deut. 
xxiii. 2; Jiidg. xi. 1, 2). On the general subject 
Miohaelis* Latas of Moses, bk. v. Art. 268 ; Scl- 
den, de IJx. Ileh. i. 16, iii. 12, and de Jur. 
Nfttiir. V. 4, together with fSchoettgen, and the au- 
thoiitics thcixi quoted, may be' consult^. [H. H.] 

The woids ^vnn a. V. « and tliey 

washed his armour’* *(1 K.'xxii. 38) should be 
** and the harlots washed," which is not only the ' 
natural rendering, but in accordance with the LXK. 
and Josephus, 

HARNET^BR (nD:)*jn ; 'Aprwf>dp ; i/ur- 
mpher), one of the sous of Zophah, of the tribe of 
Asher Chr, vii. 36). 

HA'ROD,. THE WELL OF (aoc. the spring 
of Chai’od," *Apd8, Alex, r^v yijy 

rafp ; fons qni vocatvw Harad), a spring by (^V) 
which Gideon and his great army encamped on 
the morning of tlic day which ended in the rout 
of the MidAites (Judg. vii. 1), and where the 
trial of the people by their mode of drinking 
apparently took place. The word, slightly altered, 
reciim in the proclamation to the host — ^“Who- 
soever is fearful and trembling (*inn, clwtred) let , 
him return" (ver. 3): but it is impossible toj 
decide whether the name Chaixxl was, as I’lof. 
Stanley proposes, bestowed on accouqf^ of the trem- 
bling, or whether the mention of the trembling was 
sugg^ted by the pi'eviously existing name of the 
fouj^n : either would suit the paronoraastic vein 
in^wch these ancient recoiris so delight. The 
yrvthihared (A. V. “ was afraid **) I'ecurs in the 
demription of another event which took place in this 
neighbourhood, possibly at this very sjwt — SauTs 
last encounter with the Philistines — when he “ was 
afraid, and his heart trembled greatly,” at the sight 
of their fierce hosts (1 Sam.' xxviii. 5). The Ain 
Jalild, with which Prof, Stanley would identify 
Harod (8. ^ P.), is very suitaUe to the cir- 
cumstanoes, as being at present the largest spring 
in the neighbourh^, and as forming a pool of| 
co^iderabie sixe, at which great numbers might 
drink (Rob. ii. 323), But if at that time «> 
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copious, would it not have been seized by the 
Midianites before Gideon's arrival? However, if 
the Ain JatUd be not this spring, we are very 
much in the dai-k, since the “ hill of Moreh,’! the 
only landmark afibided us fvii. 1), has not been 
recc^nised. The only hill oi Bloruh of which we 
have any certain knowledge was by Shechem, 25 
miles to the south. If Ain Jatud be Harod, then 
Jebel Dvhy must be Moreh. 

It is quite possible tliat the name JalM is a 
oofrnption of Harod. In that case it^is a good 
example of the manner in which local names acquire 
a new meaning in passing from one language to 
another. Rar^ itself proWdy underwent a similar 
pi'ocess after the arrival of the Hebrews in Canaan, 
and the paronomastic turn given to Gideon's speech, 
as above, may be an indication of the change. [G.] 

HA'RODITE, THE (Hinn; 4 'Pov3a?of, 
Alex. 'ApovSaios ; dc HarodC), the designation of 
two of the thii-ty-seven wairiors of David’s guai'd, 
SilAMMAll and Elika (2 Sam. xxiii. 2.5), doubt- 
less derived fioin a place named Harod, cithhr that 
just spoken of or some otlier. In the i>arallel pas- 
sage of Chronicles by a change of letter the name 
appears iis IlAitoaiTB. 

IIARO'EHcn«in. i.e. ha-l{oeh = “ the seer;" 
*Apad), a name occurring in tho genealogical lists 
of Jn<lah ns one of the sons of “ Shobal, father of 
Kii jath-jearim ” ( I Chr. ii, 52). The V ulg. translates 
this .and the following words, qrii videbat dimktimn 
reqmetionnm. A somewhat similar nam^— U kaiaiI 
— is given in iv. 2 ns the son of Shobal, but thcie 
is nothing to establish the identity of the two. 

HABOBITE, TUE ('innij; 4 ’Apapl, 
Alex. 0a5( ; Arorites), the title given to Sham- 
MOTif, one of the wan 101*8 of David’s giianl (1 (^hr. 
xi. 27). We have here an example of the minute 
discrepancies which exist between these two pirallel 
lists. In this case it appears to have arisen from an 
exchange of *T, D, for 1, K, and that at a very 
early (late, since the LXX. is in agreement with 
the present Hebrew text. But there arc other 
diiTerences, for which see Siiammaii. 

* HABO'SHETH(npn,aardsA<fM,’Ap«r<69; 
Haroseth), or rather “ Hai’oshcth of the Gentiles," 
as it was called (probably for the same reason that 
Galilee was alleiwanls), from the mixed races that 
inhabited it, .1 city in the north of the laud of Canaan, 
supposcii to have stood on the west coiost of the lake 
Merom {et-lliileh), from which tlie Jordan issues 
forth in one unbroken stream, and in tlie portion of 
the tribe of Naphtali . It was the residence of Sisera, 
caphiin of Jabiu, king of Canaan (Judg. iv. 2), 
whose capital, Hazor, one of the fenced cities assigned 
to €ie children of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 36), lay to 
the norih-west of it; and it was the point to which 
the victorious Israelites under Barak pursued the 
disrximfited host and chariots of the second potentate 
of that name (Judg. iv. 16). Probably from in- 
termaniage with tlie conquered Canoanites, the 
name of Sisera became atlorwards a family name 
(Ezr, ii. 53). Neither is it irrelevant to allude 
to this coincidence in connexion with the moral 
effects of this decisive victory: for Hazor, once 
“the head of all Uiose kingdoms'* (Josh. xi. 6, 10), 
had been taken and burnt by Joshua; ets king, 
Jabin L, put to the sword ; and the whole confe- 
deration of the Canoaniteil of tlia noiih broken and 
slaughtered in the e(>lehiated battle of the waters of 
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Merom (Jodi. xi. .5-14) — ^the first timo that ** chttr 
riots and horsef ** appear in army n{;ainst the m- 
vading host, and are so summarily disposed of, 
acoording to Divine command, under Joshua ; but 
which subsequently the children of Joseph feared to 
face in the valley of Jezreel (Josh. xvii. 16-18) ; 
and which Judah actually fiiiled before in the Phi- 
listine plain (Judg. i. 19). Herein was the gi^t 
difficulty of subduing plains, similar to that of the 
Jordan, beside which Harosheth stood. It was not 
till the Israelites had asked for and obtained a kiAg, 
that tHey began ** to multiply chariots and horses ** 
to themselves, contrary to the express woitls of the 
law (Dent. xvii. 16), as ft were to fighf the enemy 
with his own weapons. (The first instance occurs 
2 Sam. viii. 4, comp. 1 Chr. xviii. 4 ; next in tlie 
histories of Abmlom, 2 Sam. xv. 1, and of Adonijah, 

1 K. i. .5 ; while the climax was reached under So- 
lomon, 1 K. iv. 26.) And then it was that their 
decadence set in ! They were strong in faith, when 
they hamstrung the horses, and burned the chariots 
with fire, of the kings of Hazor, of Madon, of Shim- 
ron, and of Achshaph (Josh. xi. 1). And yet so 
rapidly did they decline wheQ their illustrious leader 
was no more, that the city of Hazor had risen from 
its inins; and in conti'ost to the kings of Meso- 
potamia and of Moab (Judg. iii.), who were both 
of them foreign potentates, another Jabin, the ter- 
ritory of whose ancestors had been assign^ to the 
tribe of Naphtali, claimed the distinction of being 
the first to revolt against and shake off the dominion 
of Israel in his newly acquired inheritance. But the 
victory wob by Deboiah and Barak was well worthy 
of the song of triumph wliich it inspired (Judg. v.5, 
and of the proverbial celebrity which ever aftei'- 
wants attached to it (Ps. Ixxxiii. 9-10). The whole 
tenitoiT was gradually won back, to be held per- 
manently, as it would seem (Judg. iv. 24) ; at all 
events we hear nothing more of Hazor, llarosheth, 
or the Canaanites of the north, in the succeeding wars. 

The site of Haiosheth does not appear to have been 
identified by any modem traveller. [E. S. Ff.] 

HABP(^S3; Kinnor), in Greek Kiyyipa, or 
Kiy6pa, from the Hebrew word, the sound of which 
coiTCsponds with the thing signified, like the Geimaa 
Knarren, “ to produce a shrill tone ’’ (Liddell and 
Scott). Gesenius inclines to the opinion that *5^33 is 
derived from ** an unused onomatopoetic root 
which means to give forth a tremulous and stridu- 
lous sound, like that of a string when touched 
The kinnor w*as the national instrument of the 
Hebrews, and was well known throughout Asia, 
There can be little doubt that it was the earliest 
instrument with whidi mau was acquainted,^ ns 
the writer of the Pentateuch assigns its invention, 
leather with, that of the Ugab, incorr|ptly 
translated “organ” in the A. V., to the antediluvian 
period (Gen. iv. 21). Dr. Kalisch (Hist, and Crit. 
Com. on the Old Test.) considers Kinnor to stand for 
the whole class of stringed instruments (NeginotK)^ 
as Ugah, says he, “ is the type of all wind instra- 
ments.” Writers who connect the Kiv6pa with 
Kiyvp6s (wailing), Kivipotuu (1 lament), conjec- 
ture that this instrument was only employed by 
tlie Greeks on occasions of sorrow and distress, if 
this were the case with the Greeks it was far dif- 
ferent with the Hebrews, amongst whom the kinnor 
served as an accompaniment to songs of cheerful- 
ness and mirth as well^aa of praise and thanks- 
giving to the Supreme Being (Gen. xxxi. 27 ; 
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t Sam. xvi. 23; 2 Chr. xx. 28; Ps. xxxiii. 2), 
and was very rarely used, if over, in times of jpri- 
vate or national affiiction. llie Jewish bard finds 
no emplojrmcnt for the kinnor during the Baby- 
lonian captivity, but describes it as put aside or 
suspended on the willows (Ps. cxxxvii. 2) ; and in 
like manner Job’s harp “is changed into mourn- 
ing” (xxx. 81) whilst the hand of grief pressed 
heavily upoi\ him. The passage “ my bowels shall 
sound like a harp for Moab” (Is. xvi. 11) has im- 
pressed some biblical critics with the idea that the 
kinnor had a lugubrious sound; but this is an 
error, since IDH' *11333 refers to the mhratkn of 
the chords and not to the sound of the instrument 
(Gesen. and Hitzig, in Comment,). 

Touching the shape of the kinnor a great dif- 
ference of opinion prevails. The author of Shiite 
Haggibborim de8crilx» it as resembling the modem 
harp ; Pfeiffer gives it the form of a guitar ; and 
St. Jerome declares it to have re'^ombled in shape 
the Greek letter delta ; and this last view is sup- 
ported by Hieronvmns, quoted by Joel Brill in tlu* 
preface to Mendelssohn* s Psalms. Josephus rccoids 
(Antiq. vii. 12, §3) that the kinnor had ten strings, 
and that it was played on with the plectrum ; otheis 
assign to it twenty-four, and in the Shiite Haggib- 
borim it is said to have hgd forty-seven. Josephus’s 
statement, however, ought not to be received as con- 
clusive, as it is in open contrailiction to what is set 
forth in the 1st book of Samuel (xvi. 23, xviii, 10), 
that David played on the kinnor with his lumd. As 
it is reasonable to suppose that there was a smaller 
and a larger kinnor, inasmuch as it was sometimes 
played by the Israelites whilst walking (1 Sam. x. 
5), the opinion of Munk — “ on jouait peut*6trp des 
deux maniiirps, suivant les dimensions de I’instni- 
meut” — is well entitled to consideiation. The 
Talmud (Mass. Bcfiarhoth) has preserved a curious 
tradition to the effect that oyer the bed of 
David, facing the north, a kinnor wa.s suspended, 
and that when at midnight the north wind 
touched the chords they vibrated, and produced 
musical sounds. 

The n'3Wn 7y 3133— “ harp on the She- 
minith” (1 Chr. xv. 21) — was so called from its 
eight strings. Many learned writere, including the 
author of Shiite Ifaggibborim, idci^fy the word 
** Sheminith ” with the octave ; bu*it would in- 
deed be rash to conclude that the ancient Hebrews 
understood the octave in the sense in which it is 
employed in modern times. [Sheminith.] The 
skill of the Jews on the kmnor appears to have 
reached its highest point of perfection in the age 
of David, the eficct of whose performances, as well 
as of those the members of the “ Schools of the 
Prophets,” are described as traly marvellous (comp. 
1 Sam. X. 5 ; xvi. 23, and xix. 20). [D. W. M.] 

I HABBOW. The word so rendered SyAra. 
I xii. 31, 1 Chr. xx. 3 (ynil), is probably a 
ing-machinc, the vei*b rendered ** to haiTow 
(*lw). Is. xxviii. 24; Job xxxix. 10; Hos. x. 11, 
expresses apparently the breaking of the clods, 
and is so far analogous to our harrowing, but 
whether done by any such machine as we call 
“ a harrow,” is very doubtful. In modem Pales- 
tine, oxen are sometimes turned in to trample the 
clods, and in some ports of Asia a bush of thorns is 
dn^ged over the surface, but all these processes, if 
used, occur (not after, but) before the seed is com- 
mitted to the soil. [See Aorioulture.] [H. H.] 
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HAR'SHA(M^n, •Afurdi Htma). Bene. 
Chareha were amnn^'the families of Nethiiiim who 
came back from Babylon with Zerubbnbol (Ksr. ii. 
r»2 ; Neh. vii. 54). In the parallel list in Esdnu 
tlie name is Chaiiea. 

HABT ; cerma). The hart is* 

reckoned among the clean animals (Dent. xii. 15, 
Tciv. 5, XV. 22), and seems, fitnn the passages quoted 
as well as fi-om 1 K. iv. 25, to have been commonly 
killed for food. Its activity furnishes an apt com- 
p.arison in Is. xxxv. 6, though in this respect the 
iiind was more commonly selected by the 8001*64 
writei-s. In Ps. xlii. 1 the feminine termination of 
the verb renders an emendation hccessaiy : we must 
therefore substitute the hind ; and a^in in Lam. 

i. G the true reading is ** rams ** (as given in 

the LXX. and Vulg.). The proper name Ajalon is 
derived from ayyal, and implies that liarts were 
numerous in the iicighbourho^. [W. L. B.] 

HA'RUM ; 'lopli/, Alex, 'laptly . ; Arum), 
A name occuning,iii one of the mast obscure poi^. 
tions of the genealogies of Judah, in which Coa is 
said to have begotten ** the families of Aharhel son 
of Haram ’* (I Chr. iv. 8). 

HARirMAPII (tjOnn ; *Ep«/id^; ffaro- 
maph), father or ancestor ot‘ Jedaiah, who assisted 
ill the repair of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 10). 

HAIUITHITB, THE ('Dlinn ; 6 Xapai- 
Alex. *Apov<f)() : the designation of Shephor 
tiahu, one of the Korhites who repaired to I^vid 
at Ziklag when he was in distress (1 Chr. xii. 5). 
The Masowts read the woi^d Hariphite, and point 
it accordingly, 

HAllUZ (f -nn ; *Apavs ; ffarus), a man of 
* Jotbah, father of Meshullemcth, queen of Mana.'^h, 
aiui mother of Amon king of Judah (2 K« xxi. 19). 

HARVEST. [Agriculture.] * 
HASADTAH (nnpn ; *A<ra®I«; Ilasadia), 
one of a gi’oup of -five ^i^sons among the descend- 
ants of tlie royal line of Judah (1 Chr. iii 20), 
apparently sons of Zcrubbabel, the leader of the 
return from Babylon. It has lieen oorijectui’ed that 
this latter half of the family was bom after the 
restoration, since some of the names, and amongst 
them this one — “ beloved of Jehovah ” — appear to 
embody |he hopeful feeling of that time. 

HASENU'AH (nWDH, i. e. has-Senuah r 
'Ao’tvov^ Alex. *A(rayova ; Asona), a Benjamite, of 
one of the chief fiimilies in the tril^ (1 Chr. ix. 7). 
The name is really Seuuah, with the definite article 
prefixed. 

HASHABI'AH (iTap^H, and with final d, 

; ‘Ao’ajSlos, 'Acrc/Sla; ffa&ahias, Haaehia)^ 
a naxf||$iignifyiDg ** regajrded of Jehovah,” much in 
ixiquest amone the Levites, especially, at the date 
of the return m>m Babylon. 

1. A Meittfite Levite, son of Amaziah, in the line 
of Ethan the* singer (1 Chr. vi. 45; he>. 50). 

2. Another Meraiite Levite (1 Chr. ix. 14). 

3. Ghashaoiahu : another Levite, the foui’th 
of the six sons of Jedutiion (the sixth is omitted 
here, but is supplied in ver. 17), who played the 
hnrp in the semce of the house of God under 


* This is one of thd inatanoes in which the word 

eher (beyond) is used for the west side of Jordan. To 
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David's oHer (1 Chr. xxv. 3), and had charge of 
twolflh course (19). 

4. CitAsiiABiAHu: one of the HobreniUls, t. e. 
descendants of Hebron the son of Kohoth, one of 
the chief families of the Levites (1 Chr. xxvi. 30). 
He and the 1700 men of his kindred had .super- 
intendence for King David over business both sacreil 
and secular on the west ‘ of Jordan. Possibly this 
is the same person as 

6. The son of Kemuel, who was “prince” ("fc) of 
Hie tribe of Levi in the time of David. (1 'Chr. 
xxvii. 17). 

6. CiiASHATiiAiiu : another Levite, one of the 
“chiefs” ('1^) of his tribe, who ofiiciated. for 
King Josiah at his great possover-t^t (2 Chr. 
xxxv. 9). In the parallel account of 1 Esdim the 
name appears ns Assarias. 

7. A Meraritc Levite who accompanied Ezra 
from Babylon (Ezr. viii. 19). In 1 Esdnis the name 
is Aseiiia. 

8. One of the chiefs of the priests (and therefore 

of the family of Kohath) who form^ part of the 
same caravan (Ezr. viii. 24). In 1 Esdras the name 
is Assanias. , 

9. “Ruler” (ife^ of half the circuit or envirens 

of Keilah; he repaired a portion of the wall 
of Jemsalem under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 17). 

10. One of the Levites who scaled the covenant 

of refoi'maiion after the return from the captiinty 
(Neh. z. 11). Ihobably this is the pei*SQn named 
as one of the “ chiefs ” of Hio Levites in 

the times immediately subsequent to the retnni from 
Babylon (xii. 24 ; comp. 26). 

11. Another Levite, son of Bunni (Neh. xi. 15). 
Notwithstanding the remarkable correspondence b^ 
tween the lists in this chapter and those in 1 Chr. 
ix. — and in none more than in this verae compaitd 
with 1 Chr. ix. 14 — it docs not appear that they 
can be identical, inasmuch as this relates to the 
times after the captivity, while that in Chronicles 
refers to the ori^nal establishment of the ark at 
Jenisalem by David, and of the tabernacle (comp. 
19, 21, and the mention of Gibeon, where the ' 
tal^rnacle was at this time, in ver. 35). But see 
Nkhemiah. 

12. Another Levite in the same list of attcnd.'ints 
on the Temple ; son of Mattaniah (Neh. xi. 22). 

13. A priest of the family of Hiikiah in the 
days of Joiakim son of .leshua, that is in the gene- 
ration after the return from the captivity (Neh. xii. 
21 ; comp. 1, 10, 26). 

HitSHAB'NAH *Eir<raj8oi»<t ; Hn- 

scbnd)y one of the chief (“ fiea^”) of the ** people ** 
(t. e, the laymen) who scaled the covenant at the 
same time with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 25). 

HASHABNI'AH ; 'Aaafiaria, Alex., 

'Av0arta ; Satebonia, Aaadmia). 1. Father of 
Hattush, who repaired part of the wall of Jeru- 
salem (Neh. iii. 10). 

2. A Levite who was among those who officiated 
at the great fiist under Ezra and Nehemiah when 
the covoiant was sealed (Neh. ix. 5). This and 
several other names are omitted in both MSS. of 
the LXX. 

, — 

remove the anomaly, our translators have rendered it 
“ on this side.** 
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HASHBADA'NA (nrapn; 'Aa-afiaifid] 
ffashadana), one of the men (probably Levitea) 
who stood on Kzra’s lefl hand while he read the 
law to the people in Jerusalem (Neh. viii. 4). 


HATTUSH 


theip had married foreign wives from whom they 
hiid to separate (Ezr. z. 33). The chief man of the 
family was among those who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 18). 

HA'SHEM (DB^n , >««»»). The 1 

of Hashem the Gizonite are named amongst the Fwhile he read the law to the congregation (Neh. viii. 


members of David’s guaiil in the catalogue of 
1 Chr. (xi. 34.) In the parallel list of 2 Sam. 
xxiii. we' find “ of the sons of Jashen, Jonathan.’* 
After a lengthened examination, Kennicott decides 
that the text of both passages originally stood ** of the 
sons of Hashem, Guni** {Dmertationt 198-203). 

IIASHMAN'NIM (DW^n ; irp^tf/Ssis; /e- 

gati). This word occurs only in the Hebrew of 
l*s. Ixviii. 31 : “ Hashmannim (A. V. “princes”) 
shall come out of Egypt, Cush shall make her hands 
to hasten to God.** In onler to render this word 
“ princes,** or the like, modem Ilebrafsts have had 
recourse to extremely improbable derivations from 
the Arabic. The old derivation from the civil 
name of Hermopolis Magna in the Heptanomis, pre- 
o o 

served in the modem Arabic ** the twp 

Ashmoons,” seems to ns more reasonable. The 
ancient Egyptian name is Ha-shmen, or Ha-shmoon, 
the abode of eight ; the sound of the signs for eight, 
however, we take alone from the Coptic, and Brugseh 
reads them Seseunu (Gcog, Inschr^ i. pp. 219, 
220), but not, as we think, on conclusive gi’ounds. 

The Coptic form Is CyjULO*Cn fi.j “ 
Shmoons,** like the Arabic. If we suppose that 
Ilaslimannim is a proper name and signifies Hermo- 
polites, the mention might be explained by the 
circumstance that Hermopolis Magna was the great 
city of the Egyptian Heimes, Thoth, the gixl of 
xvisdom ; and the meaning might therefore be that 
even the wisest Egyptians should come to tlic temple, 
as well ns the distant Cushites. [R. S. P.] 

UASHMO'NAH (nibS^H:' ; Alex. 

A<r€\fiwya : flesmom), a station of the Israelites, 
iiientinncd Nuin. xxziii. 20, ns next before Moseroth, 
which, from xx. 28 and l^ut. x. 6, w;us near Mt. 
llor ; this .tends to indicate the locality of Hash* 
monah. [II. H.] 

HA'SHUB (3m>n, f. e. Chasshub; *Affoi0; 
Asu6). *rhe reduplication of the Sh has been over- 
looked in the A. V., and the name is identical with 
that elsewhem correctly given as Hasshub. 

1. A son of l*ahath*Moab who assisted in the 
repair of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iir. 11). 

2. Another man who assisted in the same. work, 
but at another part of the wall (Neh. lii. 23). 

3. The name is mentioned again among the 
heads of the “ people ** (that is the laymen) who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 23). 
It may belong to cither of the foregoing. 

‘ 4. A Merarite Levite (Neh. xi. 15). In 1 Chr, 
ix. 14, he appears again as Hassuub. 

HASHITBAH (na^. ; 'A<r<m$4, Alex. ’Aim- 
fiii Jfataba), the tint of a mup of five men, 
apparently the latter half of the family of Zerub- 
babel (1 Chr. iii. 20). For a suggestion concemhig 
these persons, see Hasadiah. 

HA'SHUM (D^n; *A<rod/i, *H(rdfA; Asem). 

1. Bene-Chashum, two hundred and twenty-throe 
in number, came bock from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Ezr. ii. 19 ; Neh. vii. 22). Seven men of 


congregation (Neh. viii. 
4). In 1 Esdr. ix. 44 the name is given corruptly 
as Lothasubub. ' 

HASEtUTHA ’A<rp<i), one of the 

families of Nethinim w!to letnmed from captivity 
in the firet ciuravan (Neh. vii. 46). The name is 
accurately Hasbpha, as iu Ezr. ii. 43. [Asihha.] 

HAS'BAH (iTJpn ; *Apds, Alex. 'Ecro-cp^ ; 
Hasr(t)f the foitn in which the name Harhab is 
given in 2 Clir. xxxiv. 22 (corap. 2 K. xxii. 14). 

HABSENA'AH (HMSpn ; ^Atrayd; Asnad), 
The Bene-has-senaah rebuilt the Hsh-gatc in the 
repair of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. .3). The 
name is doubtless that of the place mentioned in 
Ezr. ii. 35, and Neh. vii. 38 — Sj^naaii, witii the 
addition of the definite article. Pcrhaiis it has 
some connexion with the rock or did' S unkk (1 Sam. 
xiv. 4). 

HASSH'UB (n-IJFH; 'Atrdfi; Assub), a Mc- 
raritc Levite (1 Chr. ix. 14). He appears to be 
mentioned apiin in Neh. xi. 15, in* what may be a 
repetition^ of the same genealogy; but here the 
A. V. have given the name as Hashuh. 

HAStJTHA (Sob'll ; 'Airev^d ; Jlasnpha). 
Betie-ChasApha were among the Nethinim who re- 
turned fVom Babylon with Zerublmbel (Ezr. ii. 43). 
In Nehemiah the name is inaccumtcly given in tiio 
A. V. Uasuupha ; in Esdi-sh it is Asipha. 

HA'TACH C*»|nn > *Axpa0atoSf Alex. 'A^pa- 
dsjy ; Athach)f one of the eunuchs (A. V. “ cham- 
berlains ’’) iu -the coui't of Ahasucrus, in immediate 
attendance on Esther (Ksth. iv. 5, 6, 9, 10). The 
LXX. alters ver. 5 to rhy tbyovxoy ttbrijs, 

HA'THATU (nnn ; *Afld8 ; HuthcU), a man 
in the geneah»gy of Judaih; f)ue of the sous of 0th- 
niel the Kennzite, the weil-knoxvn judge of Ismel 
(1 Chr. iv. 13). 

HAT'IPIIA («Q'pn; ’Arou^pd, *AT«pd; /fa- 
tipha\ Bcnc-Chatiplm were among the Nethinim 
who letumed from Babylon with Zerubbabcl (Ezr. 

ii. 54; Neh. xni. 56). [Atipiia.] 

HATlTA(«D'pn; 'ATiTd ; Hatita'jo Bcne- 
Chatita wei-e among the “ porters ” or ** children 
of the porters ** (D'*}y^n, u e, the gate-keepers), 
a (livision of the Levites who returned fi-om the 
captivity with Zerubbabcl (Ezr. ii. 42 ; Neh. vii. 
45). In Ksilras the name is abbreviated to Tkta. 

HAT'TIL (^n 5 *AtOi, Ale*. 'At- 

ri\ ; IfatH), Bdne- Chattel were among the 
“ children of 8olomoD*s slaves” who came back 
ftoro captivity with 2Serubbabcl (Ezr,. ii. 57 ; Neh. 
vii. 59). fliAOlA.] 

HAT'TUSH (K^^lSn ; Xarro^y, *Arrols ; 
Ilathts). 1. A descendant of the kings of Judah, 
apparently one of the ** sons of Shechaniaih ** (1 Chr. 

iii. 22), in ilio fourth or fifth genemtion from Ze- 
nibbabel. A person of the, same name, expressly 
specified as one of the “ son^ of David of the sons 
of Shechiuiiah,*’ accompanied Ezra on his joui*ney 
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from Babylon to J^usakni (Ear. viii. 2’>, whither 
Zerubbabel liimself had also come only seventy 
or eighty yeai-8 before (Ezr. ii. 1,2). Indeed in 
another statement Ilattush is said to have actually 
returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 2). At any 
rate he took part in the sealing of the covemuit 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 4). To obviate the dis- 
ci epaney between those last-men tioneil statements 
and the interval between Ilattush and ZonibbalicI 
ill 1 Chr. iii., Lord A. llcivey pmposes to read the 
genealogy in that chapter as il' he were the nephew 
of Zerubbabel, Shemaiah in ver. 22 being taken as 
identical with »shimei in vcr. 19. For these pi-o- 
posals the reader is refen ed to Loiil H.*s G cnealofjkny 
KKJ, 307, 322, &c. [Lkttl'h; Siiechaniaii*.] 

2. (*ArTOv0) Son of I lashabniah ; one of those 
who as'^isted I»ichomiah in the lopair of the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 10). 

HATfRAN (pin ; Avpav7Tis ; Auran ; Arab, 
o- 

a province of ralestine twice mentioned 

by Ezekiel in defining the iiorth-eastein Imider 
of the Promised Land (xlvii. 16, 18). Hail we 
no other data for detcnniniiig its sitnatioi) we 
should conclude fiom his wuixls that it lay north of 
I latnascus. There cjin be little doubt, however, 
that it is idcntii'nl with the well-known (iieek pro- 
vince of AurnnitiSi and the modem JlavrAn^ The 
nnnu! is probably derived fi'oin the word 7/«r, 
“ a hole or cave the legion still aliounds in caves 
which the old inhabitants excavated juirtly to serve 
ns cisterns for the collection of water, and partly 
for gianavics in which to secure their grain from 
jilundcrcrs. Josephus frequently mentions Aum- 
iiitis ill connexion with Trachonitis, Batanaca, and 
(laulanitis, which with it constituted the ancient 
kin|^U»tn of Bsishan ill, J* i. 20, §4 ; ii« 17, §4). 
It iormed part of that Tpax^ovirilSos ivferred 
to hy Luke (iii. 1) as subject to Philip th^ tetiwch 
(comp. Joseph. Ant. xvii. 11, §4). It is lamiided 
on the west by (iaulanitis, on the north hy the' 
w'ild and rocky district of Trachonitis, oh the cast 
hy the iiiouiibuunus region of Batanae^ and on the 
south by the groat plain of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 21). 
'fhe suriacc is perfectly flat and the soil is among 
the richest in Syria, ^'ot a stone is to be seen save 
on the few low volcanic tells that rise up here and 
tliore, like islands in a sea. It contains iqmards of 
a hundred towns and villages, most of them now 
deserted, though not ruined. The buildings in 
many of these are remarkable, the walls are of 
great thickness,, and the roofs and doors are of stone, 
evidently of remote antiquity (see Porter’s Flee 
Years in DamasatSf vol.^.). fc^ome Ainb geogra- 
phers have desciibcd the nauran as much more ex- 
tensive than here statefl (Bohaed. Vit. Sal. ed. Schult. 
p. 70 ; Abulfed. Tab. Syr, s. v.) ; and at the pre- 
sent day the name is applied by those at a distance 
to the whole countiy east of Janl&n; but the inha- 
bitants themselves define it as above. [J. L. P.] 

HAYPLAH (nb'in ; UxkA, He- 

^ila). 1. A son of Ciish (fJen. x. 7); and 2. 
a son of Joktan (x. 29). Vaiious theoiies have been 
advanced respecting these obscure peoples. It appeal's 
to be most probable that both stocks settled in the 
same ooiuitry, mid there intcrmoiTied ; thus leceiving 
one name, and forming one race, with a c.ommoii 
* immaterial to the ni-gunimt to decade 

whether in such inKtaiifM>i» the settlements weie c-on- 
temporaneouR, or whetlier new immigrants tewk the 


name of the older settlers. In the case of Havilah, 
it seems that the Cushite people of this name fornieii 
the wixsteiiimost colony ot (hish along the south of 
Arabia, and that the Jnktanites were an earlier colo- 
nization. It is commonly thought that the district 


of KhawliTti in the Yemen, presei-ves 

the trace of this aiunc'nt people ; and the similarity 


of n.ame being interchangeable with H, and the 

tenuin.ation benng reilmidant), and the group of 
Joktanite n.ames in the Yemen, render the ideiititi- 
cation prob.able. Niebuhr states that there are 
two Khiiwlans {^Dcscr. 270, 280), and it has hence 
been argued by some that we liave thus the Cushite 
and the Joktanite Havilah. The second Khawldn^ 
however, is a town, and not a large and well- 
kiiowui district like the Urst, or more iioithern one ; 
.and the hy)M)th('sIs based on Niebuhr’s assertion is 
unnecessary, if the theory of a double sMtloiiient 
bo adopted. Theie is also another town in the 

Yemen called I/au'lan (y 

The district of Khawiaii lies between the city of 
San’A and the Hijaz, i. c. in the north -west era por- 
tion of the Yemen. It took its name, according to 
the Arabs, from Khiiwlun, a descendant of Kahtiiii 
[.Ioktan] (Mardsidi s. v.), or, as some say, of 
Kahbtn, bi other of Himyer (Caiissiii, Fssai, i. 113, 
find tab. ii.). This genealogy says little moie than 
that the n.ame was Joktanite; mid the dilleience 
between Kahtan and Kalilan may he neglected, 
Imth being descendants of the tirsf Joktanite wttlcr, 
and the whole of these eaily traditions jioiiitiiig to 
a Joktanite settlement, without perhaps a distinct 
picserx’^atioii of Joktan’s name, and c'crtainly none 
of a correct genealogy fram him dowiiwaids. 

KhawMii is a tortile territory, omhiacing a 
l.ai^e part of rayprhifbi’ons Arabia; momitainons ; 
with plenty of water ; and supporting a large jKipu- 
latioii. It is a tract of Aiabia better know'n to 
both ancients and moderns than the rest of tim 
Yemen, and the eastern and central provinces. It 
adjoins Nejiiiii (the district and town of that iiatiie), 
mentioned in the account of the expedition of Aelins 
Callus, and the vcoiie of givat ix'rsecutichs of the 
Christians by I)hu-Nu>vds, the last of the Tubbnas 
before the Abyssinian conquest of Arabia, in the 
year 523 of our era (cf. Caussiu, /?s.va», i. 121, 
seqq.). For the ChaulafiiLae, see the Bictioruiry of 
Geography. 

An aignrnent against the identity of Khawlon 
and Havilah has been found in the mentions of a 
Havilah on the iKirdur of the Ishmaelites, as thou 
goiist to Assyiia” (Gen. xxv. 18), and also on that 
of the Araalekitcs ( 1 Sam. xv. 7). It is not how’- 
cTCr necessary that these passages should icier to 1 
or 2 5 the place named may be a town or country 
called afler them ; or it may have some reference to 
Hie Havilah namei\ in the dcsciiption of the i ivors 
of the gai'dcn of Eden ; and the LXX. render it, fol- 
lowing apparently the last sup)X)sition, EvtXdr in 
both instances, nccoi-ding to their spelling of the 
Havilah of Gen. ii. 11. 

lliose who separate the Cushite and .loktanite 
Havilah eitlier place tliom in Nicbulir’s two Khaw- 
lans (as already stated), or they place 2 on the north 
of the peninsula, following the supposed argument 
derived from Gen. xxv. 18, and 1 Sam. xv. 7, and 
finding the name in that of the XavAorarot (Era. 

3 D 
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tosth. ap. Strabo, xvi. 767), between the Naliataci 

and the Agraci, and in that of the town of SV 

on the Peraian Gulf (Niebuhr, Descr. 342). A 
Joktanite settlement so far north is however very 
iinpiubable. They discover 1 in the A^itae on 
the Afriwui const (Ptol. iv. 7 ; Arrian, Peripl, 263, 
etl. Muller), the iiwxlern name of the shore of the 
tsiniis Avalatis being, sjiys (le^lenills, Zcyhdi = Zu> 
weylah = Huvilah, and Siuidinh having three times 
in (len. wi'itten Zeylah for Havilah. But Gesenius 
seems to haye ove»lo(»ked the tine orthography of 
the name of the modem country, whicli is not 

but *JL>jf ^ Icttci’ very rarely 
addisl to the llehiew. [K. S. I*.] 

IfAVI'IiAH (Gen. ii. 1 1). [Kden, p. 48 i.] 
HA'VOTH-JATR n-IH. i. Chavvoth 
.hiir ; iirw&\(is and Ktifiai ’lafp, &av^0 ; vicits, 
Avvth Jairf vicnliis Jair), ceitain villages on the 
east of Jordan, in Gilead or Bashan. The woid 
Ohavvah, whieli (kvius in the Bible in this con- 
nexion only, is pcHwips best explained by the similar 
term in modern Arabic, whii'h denotes a small col- 
Uvtion of huts or hovels in a ismntiy place (see 
the citations in Gesenius, T/ies» 451 ; and Stanlev, 
S. ^ P. App. §84). 

(1.) The eaiiicst notice of the Hax'oth-jair is in 
Num. xxxii. 41, in the account of the settlement 
of the Tiansjonlanic <X)uiitry, whcic Jair, son of 
Manasseh, is stated to have taken some villages 
(A. V. “ the Miudl towns but there is no aiticle 
in the Hebrew) of Gilead — which W'as allotted to 
his trilw — and to have named them after himself, 
llavvoth-jair. (2.) In L>eut. iii. 14 it is said 
that Jair ** took all the tract of Argob, unto the I 
Ixmndary of the Geshurite and th(> Mancathitc, and 
called them after his own name, Bashaii-havoth- 
jair.*’ Hcie the villages are referred to, but tlicrc 
must Ixj a hiatus after the word’ “ Maac.athite,” in 
which they woie nn'iitioiKHl, or else there is nothing 
to justify the plural “ them.” (3.) In the rccoids 
of Maiiasseh in Josh. xiii. 30, and 1 Chr. h. 23 
(A. V., in both “to>vns of J.air ”), the Havvoth- 
jair are reckonefl with other districts as making up 
sixty “ cities” (Dny). In 1 K. iv. 13 they are 
named as part of the commissaiiut distiict of Ben- 
geber, next in onlcr to the “ sixty gi'cat cities” of 
Argob. I'hcre is apimrently some confusion in 
these different statements as to what the sixty cities 
really consisted of, and if tho interpretation of 
C'havvah given above be correct, the application of 
the word “ city’* to such transient erections is re- 
markable and puzzling. Perhaps the remoteness 
and inacceissibility of the Transjordanic district in 
which they lay may explain the one, and our igno- 
nuice of the real force of the Hebrew word Ir, 
rendeied “city,** the other. Or perhaps, though 
retaining their ancient name, they had changed their 
original condition, mid had Income more importmit, 
as has been tho case in our own country with more 
thmi one place still designated as a “hamlet,” though 
long since a populous town. (4.) No less doubtful 
is the number of the Hnvotli-jair. In 1 Chr. ii. 22 
they are specified as twenty-three, but in Judg. x. 
4, ns thirty. In the latter passage, however, the 
allusion is to a second Jair, by whose thirty sons 
they were governed, and for whom the original nnm> 
lier may have been increased. The woixl 
“cities,” is {x*ihaps employed here for the sake of 
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the play whidi it affoixls witli D'TJj, ass-colts.” 
[Jaik; Bahiian-havotii-jaiu.]. * [G.] 

HAWK (yjj ; i€pa( ; accipitcr). The Hebrew 
iMtz is cx])iicssive of strong and rapid flight, and is 
therefore highly ajipropriate to the hawk : the simi- 
larity of tlie Latin name nism is worthy of notia\ 
The hawk is noticiKl as an unclean bird* (Lev. xi. 16 ; 
Dent. xiv. 15), and as “ stretching her wings towanl 
the south ” (.lob xxxix. 26) — an expression which 
has been variously underatood as referring cither to 
the migratory habits of the bird, one species alone 
being an exception to the general rule in this resjiei't 
(Plin. X. 0) ; or to its moulting and seeking the 
warmtli of tlie sun’s rays in consequence (Bochart, 
Hkrhx, iii. 9) ; or lastly to the opinion prevalent 
in ancient times that it wius the only bii'd whose 
keen eye could boai* the direct rays of the sun 
(Aellan, //. A, x. 14). 'Fhe hawk, though not 
migratory in our country, is so in the south of 
Europe, and in puis of Asia. It was coimnon in 
Syria and the siirroumliiig roiiiitiies. In Egypt 
one spt'cies was regarded as sacrctl, ami fmpiently 
ap{H.‘ars on the ancient monuments. [\V. J^. B.] 

HA'ZAEL (Vwn , 'kiafiK ; Uazael) was a 
king of Damascus, who reigned from alwut n.c. 
886 to n.c, 840. He apiieara to have been pre- 
viously a person in a higli position at the coini of 
Benhadml, and was sent by his master to Klisha, 
when tliat piophct visited Damascus, to inquire* if 
he would recover fiom the malady under which he 
was suflering. Elisha’s answer that Benhadad mvfhf 
recover, but icould die, and his announcement to 
Hazael that he would one day be king of Syria, 
which seems to have been the fulfilment of the com- 
mission given to Elijah (1 K. xix. 15) to apjioint 
Hazael king — led to the murder of Benhadad by 
his anibifious servant, who forthwith niount(‘d the 
throne (2 K. viii. 7‘'15). He was soon engaged in 
hostilities with Ahazinli king qf Judah, luid Jeho- 
ram king of Isiael, for the ])ossession of the city of 
Ihiinoth’Gilcad (ibid. viii. 28). The Assvrian 
iii.scriptions show that about this time a bloody and 
de-structivc Avar was being Avagini between tlie 
Assyrians on the one side, and the Syrians, Hitiites, 
Hamathites, and Phoenicians on the other. [Si*e 
Damascus.] Benhailad had recently sufl'criHl 
several se\Trc defeats at the hands of the Assyrian 
king; and upon the accessiqa of Hazael the war 
was speedily renewed. Hazael took up a ixisitioii 
in the fa.stncsses of the Anti-Libanus, but was there 
attacked by the Assyriiuis, who defeated him with 
great loss, killing 16,000 of his warriors, and 
capturing moic than 1100 chariots. Thr(>eyeais 
later the Assyrians more euteied Syria in 
ftiree ; but on this occasion Hazael submitted and 
hel{ied to funiish the invarlers with supplies. Aib'r 
this, internal troubles njipear to have ocenpied the 
attention of the Assyrians, who mailc uo nioic 
expeditions into these parts for about a centiny. 
The Syrians rapidly recovei’ed their losses ; and to- 
waids the close of the reign of Jehu, Hazael led 
them against the Israelites (about B.C. 860), whom 
he “ smote in all their coasts” (2 K. x. 32), thus 
accomplishing the prophecy of Elislia (ibid. viii. 
12). His main attack fell upon the eastern pro- 
vinces, where he rax'aged “ all the land of Gilead, 
the Gadites, and the Keubenites, and the Manassites, 
fram Aruer, which is by the river Amon, even 
Gilead and Bashan” (ibid. x. 33). After this lie 
seems to have held the kingdom of Israel in a 
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species of subjection (ibid. xiii. 8-7, and 22) ; and I 
towai'ds the close of his lile he even thi'cateiicd the 
kingdom of Judah. Having taken Gath (ibid. xii. 
17 ; comp. Am. vi. 2), he proccdled to attack 
Jerusalem, defeated the Jews in an engagement 
(2 Chr. xxiv. 24), and was about to assault the 
city, when Joaah induced him to letire by present- 
ing him with ** ail the gold that was found in the 
treasures of the house of the Lord, and in the 
king’s house” (2 K. xii. 18). Hazael appeal's to 
have died about the year n.C. 840 (ibid. xiii. 24), 
having reigned 40 years. He leil his crown to his 
son BenhaicLul (ibid.). |^G. R.j 

HAZAIAH ; *0^a *, //u^ia), a man of 
Judah of the family of the Shilnnites (A. V. “ ^hi- 
loni”), or de.m'Widants of Siiklait (Nch. xi. 5). 

HA'ZAR-ADDAK, &c. [Hazkr.] 
lIAZARMATlflTH (niDlVn ; 

Asanmth ; “ the court of death, Ges.), the ton'd, 
in order, of the sons of Juktah (Gen. x. 26). The 
name is prescrvcil, almost literally, in the Aiabic 
o ^ 

Jfadramaivt and Nadrumawt 

atid the appellation of a province 
and an anrient jieople of Southern Arabia. This iden- 
tification of the settlement of Hazarmaveth is accepted 
by Biblical scholars os not admitting of dispute. It 
lesta not only on the occuiTenoe of the name, hut is 
supported by toe proved fact that Joktan settled in 
the Yemen, along the south coast of Arabia, by the 
p)iysi(»il characteristics of the inhabitants of this re- 
gion, and by the identitication of the names of several 
others of the sons of J oktan. The proviiuxi of liadi a- 
mawt is situate east of the modern Yemen (anciently, 
jis shown in Arabia, the limits of the latter pro- 
vince embraced almost the whole of toe south of the 
ptMiinsula), extending to the districts of Shihr and 
Jllahroh. Its capital is Shibdtn, a very ancient city, 
of which the native writcis give curious accounts, 
and its chief ports are MirMt, Zafdri [Skpiiar], 
and Kisheeni, from whence a great tiade was earned 
on, in ancient times, with India and Africa, lla- 
dramiiwt itself is generally cultivated, in contrast 
to the contiguous sandy (leserts (calUnl El-Ahkdf, 
where lived the gigsuitic race of ’AM), is partly 
inoiiutoiiious, with watered valleys, and is still 
celebrated for ite frankincense (El-Idi'eesee, «i. 
Jomard, i. p. 54; Niebuhr, Dcscr. 245), cx^ioiiJug 
also gum-arabic, myrrh, dragon’s blood, and aloes, 
the latter, liowever, being chiefly from Socotra, 
which is under the rule of the sheykh of -Kesheem 
(Niebuhr, I, c, et seq.). The eiu-ly kings of Ha- 
dramawt wera Joktanites, distinct from the dc- 
Rcendanls of Yaarub, the progenitor of the Joktaoite 
A labs generally ; and it is hence to be inferred that 
they were separately descended from Hazai-maveth. 
They maintained their independence against toe 
powerful kings of llimycr, until the latter were 
snbiiued at the Abyssinian invasion ( bu-Khaldoon, 
ffp. Caussin, Essai, i. 185, seqq,), JThc Greeks and 
Romans call the people of Hadramawt, -miously, 
Ghati-amotitae, Chatrammitac, &c. ; and there is 
little doubt that they were the same as the Adra- 
m^it^, &c. (the latter not applying to the descendants 
of Hadoram, as some have suggested) ; while the 
native apixillation of an inhabitant, Hadiamce, comes 

' In 2 K. XX. 4, the Masorcts (Kerf) have substi- 
tuted IVn (A. V. “court”) for the I'yn of the 
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very near Adramitac in sound. The modem people, 
although mixed witli other racea, oi e strongly chat ac- 
torized by fiei-ce, fanatical, and restless dispositions, 
They are enterprising merchants, well known for 
their trading iuid tiavelling propensities. [E. S. 1’.] 

HAZKL The Hebrew teim o<x;urs 

only in Gen. xxx. 87, where it is coupled with the 
“ poplar ” and “ chebtilnt,” as one of the trees from 
which Jacob cut the lods, which he afterwards 
j)Geled. Authorities arc divided between the hazel 
and the almond-tree, as i-epreseiiting the liiz ; in 
favour of toe former we have Kimchi, Rasfai, Luther, 
and othera; while the Vulgate, Snadias, and Gose- 
nius adopt the latter view. The rendering in the 
LXX., Kdpvoy, is equally applicable to either. \Vc 
think the latter most probably correct, both because 
the Arabic woi-d litz is undoubtedly the “ ahnond- 
troc,” and because there is another word in the 
Hebivw language, egoz (TWR), which is applicable 
to the hazel. The stiongcst iugumeiit on the other 
side arises from the circumstance of another woiil, 
shaLed (*1{?&^), having reference to the almond ; it 
is supposed, however, that the latter applies to the 
frail exclusively, and the word under discussion to 
the tiee : Kosenmiillcr identifies the shahed with the 
cultivated, and luz with the wild alrnond-trce. For 
adesci'iption of the almond-tree, see the article on that 
subject. The Hebrew tei m appears as a prt jxt name 
in Luz, toe old appellation of Bethel. [W. L. B.] 

HAZELEIiPO'NI 

Alex. ’E07)X\c\(f>c6v ; Asalclphunf)^ the sister of 
the sons of Ehim in the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. 
iv..8). The name hns the deiinite article prefixed, 
an<l is accurately “ the Tzelelponitc,” as of a lUmily 
rather than an individual. 

HA'ZER (IVn, I. <?. Chatzer, horn "IVII, to 
suiTound or enclose), a word which is of not unfre- 
(pient occun’ence in the Bible in the sense of a 
“court” or quadrangle to a palace" or other build- 
ing, but which topographically seems generally eni- 
ployeil for the “ villages ” of people in a roving 
and unsettled life, the semi-permanent collections of 
dwellings which are described by travcllera among 
the modern Arabs to consist of rough stone walls 
coveted with the tent cloths, and thus holding a 
middle position lietween the tent of the wanderer 
— so transitory as to furnish an image of the sudden 
termination of life (Is. xxxviii. 12)— and the seltltHl, 
permanent, town. 

As a projHjr name it appears in the A. V. — 

1. In the plural, IIazerim, and HAzkroth, 
for which see below. 

2. In the slightly diflerent form of Hazor. 

3. In com^iosition with other words, giving a 
special designation to the particular ** village ” in- 
tended. When thus in union with another wonl 
the name is Hazar (Chatzar). The following are the 
places so named, and it should not be overlooked that 
they are all in the wilderness itself, or else quite on 
the confines of civilised country : — 

1. HazaRtADdar ("I'HK "iVn ; %irav\is *Ap(£8, 
2dpa8a, Alex. ’A89apd ; Villa noniine Adar^ Ad- 
do/'), a place named as one of the landmai-ks on the 
southern boundary of tlie land promised to Israel, 
lietwecu Kiulesh-l^mea and Azmon (Num. xxxiv. 
4). In the specification of the south boundary of 

original text. The same change should probably be 
made in Jcr. xii. 7. [See Ibiimavl, G.] 

3 D 2 
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the couutry actually jKKshe&sod ( Jusli. xv. 3), the , 
name ap|K'ai’s in the shorter tbrni of Addar (A. V. 
Adar), and an additional place is named on each 
side of it. The site of Hazar-addar does not appear 
to have heen encoiinteied in moilein tunes. 

The hXX. readinq^ might lead to tlie belief that 
lla/ar-addar was identical with Akad, a Canaanite 
city which lay in this diiection, hut the pi’esence of 
the Am in the latter name forbids such an inference. 

2. llAZAR-ENAN “ village of 

springs ; *’ ' Ap<revafv, Alex. *A(rcpi/atv, otfArj rod 
Atvdy; Villu JJwmy Atrium /.’non), the jdace at 
which the northern boundary of the land proinisiHl 
to the childien of Isnn*! was to terminate (Num. 
xxxiv. 9), and the eastern boundary commence 
(10). It is again mentioned in Kzekiel’s pro- 
phecy (xlvii. 17, xlviii. 1) of what the ultimate 
extent of tlie land will he. These boundaries are 
traced by Mr. 1‘orter, wlm would identify Hazai- 
enan with Kuryeicin — “ the two cities,** a vil- 
lage more than sixty miles K. N. K. of Damascus, 
the chief ground for the iilentiljpition appaicntly 
being the pi'csence at Knryrtrin of “ large foun- 
tains,*’ the only ones in that “ vast region,” a cir- 
cumstance with which the name of llazar-iMtan well 
agi*ees (Poiier, Domtscusy i. ii. The 

givat distance fi-om Damascus and the borly of 
Palestine is the main impediment to the reception 
of this identification. 

3. Hazar-gapiufi (iTJI “IVn,* Alex. ’Arrep- 

yaSSd; Ascr-Ondda)^ one of the towns in the 
hoiitherii district of Judah (Josii. w. 27), named 
between Moladah and Ileshinon. No ti'aee of the 
situation of this place appeals in the Ouomasticoii^ 
or in any of the nuKlcin tiavelleus. In Van de 
Velde’s map a site named J urnth is marked as close 
to Mohwhi but it is perhaps too much 

to nssiiine that (laddah has taken tins fpmi by the 
change so frequent in the East of 1) to R, 

4. IIAZAR-HAT-Trcox (ib'fin ‘IVH J Av\^ 

rod ^avvdy; Damns Tickm)^ a phuc named in 
Ezekiel's prophecy of tlie ultimate Ixiundaries of 
the land (Ez. xlvii. lt>),aiid spcLjtied as being on the 
boundary of JIauriui. It is not yet 

known. 

6. Hazar-shual (WB? -IVn = “Ibx-village;” 
XoXafreaXd, ’ApfruXil, 'EircpcrovdX, Alex. ’Aorap- 
trov\d; Hasersml, H>^sa7'siihal)y a town in the 
southern district of Judah, lying between Hnzar- 
gaddah and ^eemheba (Josh. xv. 28, xix. 3 ; 

1 Chr. iv. 28). It is mentioned in the same con- 
nexion after the return from the captivity (Xeh. 
li. 27). The site h.as not yet been conclusix'ely 
recovered; but in Van de Velde’s map (1858) a 
site, Snirchf marked at about the right spot, 
and which may he a coiTiiption of the original 
name. This district has been only very slightly 
explored ; when it is so we may look for most 
interesting information. 

6. Hazar-sttsaii (HWD IVn = “ horee-vil- 
lage 'iapo’oviriv, Alex. * Afrtpffovtrly), one of the 
•* cities ” allotted to Simeon in the extreme south of 
the territory of Judah (Josh. xix. .'i). Neither it 
nor its commiiion Betii-marcahoth, the “house 
of chariots,'* are named in the list of tlie towns 
of Judah in chap, xv., but they ait included in 
those of Simeon in 1 Chr. iv. 31, with the expre« 

* The translators of the A. V. have curiously re- 

versed the two variations of the name. In Genesis, 
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statement that they existisl IWbre and up to the 
time of David. 'I’his appeara to invalidate Pro- 
fessor Stimley’s suggestion (N. 4' /*• lOo) that they 
were the depdts for the tiade with Egypt in cha- 
riot-s and hoisos, which coininenced in the leigii of 
l8olomon. Still, it is ditlicult to know to what else 
to ascribe the names of places situat.(‘d, ns these 
were, in the Bedouin couutiy, wiiere a chariot 
must liax'e been unknown, and where even horses 
seem carefully excluded fiom the possessions of the 
iiihabitiints — “ camels, sheep, oxen, and asses ” 
(1 iSam. xx\ ii. 9). In truth the didiculty ai ises only 
on the assumption that the nanu's are Hebrew, and 
that they are to Im; interpreted accordingly. It 
would cease if we could believe them to he in the 
former language of the country, adopted by the 
Hebrews, and so altered as to bear a meaning in 
Hehreur. This is exactly the jirocess which the 
Hebrew names have in their turn undeigone from 
the A mbs, and is in fact one which is well known 
to have occurred in all languages, though not yet 
meognized in the particular case of the early local 
names of Pah‘stiiie. 

7. Hazar-si;sim (D'p-1D lyn, ** the village 

ofhoi'ses;** 'H)ui(rou«rca>iri(', .as if 'VH; fffis'trsu- 
sim), the forai under w’hich the pioceding lumie 
apjM'fii-s in the list of the towns of Simeon m 1 ('hr. 
iv. 31. pli.] 

HAZE'RIM. The Avim«, or moie acciiiatelv 
the Avviin, a tribe commemorated in a fragment of 
x'eiy ancient histoiy, as the caily Inhabitants of the 
south-western {x^rtion of Palestine, arc therein said 
to h.ave liveil “ in the villages (A. V. “ Hazeiim,” 
ns far ns (>nza” (Dent. ii. 2.1), liefore 
their expulsion by the Caphtoi Im. The wonl is the 
plural of IlAZiort, notice<I abo\e, ami, as far as wo 
can now appreciate the signiHcance of the teim, it 
implies that the Avvim were a wandering tribe who 
had retained in their new locality the transitoiy form 
of encampment of their original deseit-li fo. [CJ.] 

IIAZEIIOTII (nhvn; *A(rT7pe60: Num. xi. 
35, xii. Id, xxxiii. 17, Dent. i. 1), a station of the 
Israelites in the desert, mentioned next to Kibroth- 
Hattaavah, and perhaps recognisable in the Aiahic 

Iludhcra (Robinson, i. 151 ; Stanley, 

iV. ^ A 81, 82), which lies alioiit eighteen honi-s* 
distance from Siniu on the roail to the Akalxih. 'I'hc 
won! appears to mctin the sort of unenclosed vil- 
lages in which the Bedouins are found to congi*c- 
gate. [Hazer.] [H. H.] 

HA'ZEZON-TA'MAR, and HA'ZAZON- 
TA’MAKOOn )X*Vn,“ bntinChron.'n jWvn; 
'AcrcuroySaiJtif, or ’Airao'&i' Ba/iip ; Asason fhn- 
mnr)y the name under which, at a very eai’ly perioil 
of the history of Palestiia*, and in a document beliex’ed 
by many to be the ohlest of all the.se early rccoids, 
we first hear of tlie place which afterwnnis became 
Knm; kdi. The Amorites were dwelling at Hazazon- 
Tamar i|hon the four kings made their incuraioii, 
luid fought their successful battle with the iWo 
(den. xiv. 7). The name occurs only once again — 
ill the recoids of the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. 
XX. 2) — when he is warned of the approach of the 
horde of Ammonites, Moabites, Mehiiniro, and men 
of Mount Seir, whom he afterwords so completely 

where the Hebrew is Hazazon, they have Ilaaezon, 
and the op]iosite in Chronicles. 
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destroycil, and who wero no <l«ubfc p^ll^ulng tFms ! (Josh. ai. 4, (j, 9 ; Jud^. iV. It). Hjizor was the 


tlir exactly the same route as the Assyiians hail 
done a thousand years hetore them. Heie the ex- 
j)laiuitu)ii, “ which is Kn-iji'di,** is added. The 
exi'itence of the earlier nppellatnm, after Kii-f;edi luwl 


only one of those noi'therii cities whicli was liurnt 
by .Joshua, doubtless it was too strong and iiiijKirt- 
ant to leave stsinding in his rear. Whether it was 
rebuilt by the men of Naphtali, or by the second 


bi‘(Mi so long in use, is a remai'kable inshince of the , Jabiii (Judg. ix'.), we aie not told, but Solomon did 

teiracity of tliese old Onentsil names, of which more ‘ not overl(N>k so imjioriant a post, and the fortifica- 

nioilfin instances aie fieipu'iit. See Acciio, ItKTil- ' tion of Ibusor, Megiddo, and CJezer, the i^ints of 
sxiDA, &c. jdeteiice tor the eiitiance tiom Syria and Assyria, 

|[azazon*tamar is interpretcHl in Ilcbicw to mean the plain of Ksdmelon, and the gi'oat maritime 
the “pruning or felling of the palm** ((Jeson. I lowland respectively, was one of the chief pretexts 
Tne». p. 51 li). Jerome {Qmest. iu Gen.) renders i for his levy of taxes (1 K. ix. 1.5). Later still it 

it nrhs p ilmanm. This interpretation of the name • is mentioned in the list of the towns and districts 

U borne out by the ancient reputation of the palms | whoae inhabittuits wcie carried oif to Assyiia by 
of Kn-gedi (Ecclus. xxiv. 14, and the citations from ' Tiglath-rile!»er (2 K. x\. 29 ; Joseph. Ant. ix. 11, 


I’liiiy, given under that name). The Samaritan Ver- 
iioii has na — the V'alley of Cadi, possibly a 
eoiTuption of Kn-gedi. The Targuins have En-gi*di. 

l*erhaps this was tlie “ city of jialm-trees ** (/r 
hat-tonuirun) out of xvhich the Kcnites, the tribe 
of Moses’ lather-in-law, went up into the xvildcr- 
ness of Judah, after the conquest of the country 
(Judg. i. IG). It this xvere so, the allusion ol 
llalaain to the Keiiite (Nutu. xxiv. 21) is at once 
explained. Standing as he was on one of the lofty 
jMimts of the higliLuids opposite Jericho, the wesioiu 
slioreofthe Ik^ad Sea as far as Engedi would be 
lietbre him, and tlic clitf, in tlie clelts of which the 
Kenites liad fixed tlieir secure “ nest,” would be 
a promiuont object in the view. This has been 
already alluded to by I’rofessor Stanley (S. iji* P. 
225, n. 4.). [C.] 

HA'ZIEL('?K'in! ’I«K Alex. Jlo- 

sirf), a Levite in the time of king Daxdd, of the 
family of Sbimei or Shimi, the younger branch of 
the (lershonites (1 Chr. \xiii. 9). 

HA'ZO (itn ; *A(b5 , Azitn)f a son of Nahor, 
by Mileah his wife (Cen. xxii. 22): perhaps, s.ays 
(leseniiis, for nlrn, “« vision.” The name is 


§1 ). We encounter it once more in 1 Mncc. xi. 67, 
whi>ic Jonathan, after encamping for the night at 
tnc “ water of (jlennesar,** ailvances to the “ plain of 
Asor** (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5, §7 ; the Creek text of 
the Manxibcos has picfixed an n fimn the procediug 
word irtSlou; A. V. Nasor) to meet Demetriu^ 
who wiL'. in possession of Kadesh (xi. Gll, Joseph, 
as above). [Nasor.] • 

Seveial places bearing names probably deri\eii 
from ancient Hhzoin, have been discovereil in this 
disti let. A list will be found in Hob. ill. I36G note 
(and comimie also Van dc Velde, .S'^/riVt tjr /\ ii. 178 ; 
1*01 1#, JAimi/sciw, i. 1304). lint none of these an- 
swer to thereqniiementsof thisllazor. Tlie ncaiest 
is the site suggested by Dr. Hobin-ou, viz. 
Khuraibchf “ the ruins,” which, though without 
any direct evidence of name or tradition m its 
fax'our, is so suitable, iu its situation on a locky 
eminence, and in its proximity both to Kedesh and 
the Luke IlnleUt that wc may accept it until a 
better is discoxeied (Hob. iii. 3G4, 5). 

2. (^Atropwpvatu, including the following name ; 
Alex. omiLs: Asor) one of the “cities’* of Judah 
ill the extreme south, iuiiikhI next in oixler to Ke- 
desh (Josh. XV. 2:3). It is mentioned nowhere 
else, nor has it ye^been identified (see Hob. ii. 34 


unknown, and the settlements of the descendants I The Vatican LXX. imiti-«i Hazor with the 

of Ilazo cannot be ascertained. The only clue is to j following it, Itlinan ; which causes Heland to 

lx* found in the identification of Chesed, and the ^ tain tlut\liey tbim but one {Put. 144, 708): 


otlicr sons of Nahor ; and hence he must, in all 
likelihood, be placed in Ur of the Chaldees, or 
tliii adjacent countries. Bunsen {lUbelwerk, i. pt. 

2, 49) suggests (lhazeiie by the Euphrates, in Me.so- 
potamia, or the Chazone in Assyria (Strabo, xvi. 
p. 73G). [E. S. 1\] 

HA'ZOR ; *A<r<&p] Asor). 1. AfoitiGcd 
city, which on the occujiation of tlie country was 
allotted to Naphtali (Josh. xix. 3G). Its position 
was apparently between Hamah and KtHiesli (ibid. 

Ml. 19), on the liigh ground overKwking the Lake 
of Mcixan (vircpKfiToi Klfiirris, 

Joseph. Ant. V. 5, §1). There is no mison for suji- 
jHising it a dillerent place from that of which 
Jabin was king (Josh. xi. 1), both wiien Joshua 
gained his signal victory over the northern confe- 
deration, and when Deborah and Barak routed his 
geneial Sisera (Judg. iv. 2, 17; I Sam. xii. 9). 

It was the principal city of the whole of the North 

Palestine, “ the head of all those kingdoms” (Josh. ^ , . 

t lO, anj see Onoiiiasileon, Asor). Like the i no great distance therefioai. But it has not yet 

er stmng plaecs of that pait, it sto^ on an cmi- i been disixivered. The alsive conditions ai-e not 

nence (7^, Josh. xi. 13, A. V. “ strength”), but | against its being the same place with Baal-hazor, 

the distriilt ai-ound must have been on the whole I though there is no ijoidUye eyidenee beyond the 

flat, and suitable for the manoeuvres of the “ very 1 *" *“ identilKsition. 

insiliv’* 1’. 1 a .fi? 


; tliey f ^ . 

but the laXX. text of this list is so corrupt, that it 
seems inipo’'sible to argue fioiii it. In the Alex. 
MsSS. Hazor is entirely omitted, while Ithnaii again 
is joined to Ziph. 

3. (LXX. omits ; Asor nova.) Ilazor-Hadat- 
tah, = “ new Hazor,” possibly contra-dislinguished 
from that just mentioned ; another of the southera 
towns of Judah (Josh. xv. 25). The woixls are 
improjK*rly scjxirated in the A. V. 

4. {^Afffpdy a§rri ’Acrc^p, Alex. ^Aarotpafidp: 
AesroUf haeo est Asor.) “ Hezron which is Hazor” 
(.Josh. XV. 25) ; but whether it be intended tlint it 
is the same Hazor as either of those named before, 
or that the name was originally Hazor, and had 
been chiuiged to Hezron, we cannot now decide. 

5. (Alex. 'Afftip, Vat. omits ; Asor.) A place in 
xvhich the Benjamites resided after their letuni 
from the cajitivity (Neh. xi. 33). From the places 
mentioned with it, as Anathoth, Nob, Hamah, &c., 
it would seem to have lain north of Jerusalem, and 


inmiy” chat lots and horses which foimedpartof 
the foi'ces of the king of Hazor and his coniedcrates 


The word appeiws in combination — with Baal in 
BAAii-iiAZOR, with Ain iu En-hakor. [H.] 
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HEAD-DRESS. The Hebrews d« not appear 
to kive ivganled a covering tor the head as an 
essential article of di*css. The earliest notice we 
have of such a tiling is in connexion with the 
sacerdotal vestments, and in this case it is de-| 
scrilsHl as an ornamental appendage “ for glory and 
for beauty” (Kx. xxviii. 4u). The absence of any 
allusion to a head-dress in passages where we .should 
cxi)ect to meet with it, os in the trial of jealousy 
(Num. V. 18), and the regulations regarding tlie 
Icixir (Lev. xiii. 45), in both of which the ** un« 
covering of the head** refens undoubtedly to the 
hair, leads to the inference tliat it was not oi^ 
dinaiiiy worn in the Mo.saic age; and this is 
c-uiiliiined by the pr.u'tice, fi*eipiently alluded to, of 
covering the head with the mantle. Kvcmi in after 
times it seems to have been reserved especially for 
puiposes of oiiiament : thus the Tzdntph is 

noticed Jis being worn by nobles (Job xxix. It), 
ladies (Is. iii. 23), and kings (Is. Ixii. 3), while the 
Peer (IRS) was lui article of holi<lay dre.ss (Is. 
Ixi. 3, A. V. “ beauty ;’* E/. xxiv. 17, 23), and was 
wtuTi at weddings (Is. Ixi. 10): the use of the 
/ilrpa was resti'icted to similar occasions (Jud. xvi. 
8 ; Bar. v. 2). The foimer of these h'rins undoubt- 
edly describes a kind of turbttn : its primary sense 
(Wi to roll around**) expresses the folds o^linca 
vjoHiui rgnnd the head, and its fonn probably 
resembled that of the High-pricst*s 3fitznepheth 
(a woixl derived from the same root, and identical 
in meaning, for in Zech. iii. 5 TzAniphszMitzne- 
phetff)f as described by Josephus (^Ant, iii. 7, §3). 
The renderings of the term in the A. V., *Mio<m1** 
(Is. iii. 23), ** diadem** (Job xxix. 14; Is. Ixii. 
3), “mitre” (Zech. iii. S) do not convey the right 
id(>a of its meaning. The other term, /Wr, primarily 
meniib an ornament^ and is so rendeie I in the A. V. 
(Is. Ixi. 10; see also ver. 3, “beauty**), and is 
spccitically applied to the head-dress fiom its orna- 
mental chaiwcter. It is unce^tsiin what the term 
praperly dcscribeJ: the mo<lem turban consists of 
tw<i parts, the Kanok^ a stilF, round cap oeea- 
sionally rising to a considemble height, and the 
Shash, a long piece of muslin wound almut it 
(Kii.«.sell, Aleppo, i. 104) : Josephus* account of the . 
l{igh-pricst*s he^-dress implies a similar construe- j 
tion ; for he s.iys that it was made of thick bands of 
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linen doubled round many times, and sewn together; 
the whole coveted by a piece of tine linen to conceal 
the seams. Snalschiitz (^ArcfiaeoL i. 27 note) sug- 
gests that the 'Psaniph and the Pe^r I'epi'e.sent the 
S/uish and the Kaook, the latter rising high above 
the other, and so the most prominent and striking 
feature. In favour of this explanation it may be 
rcmarketl that the PeiSr is more pailicularly con- 
nected with the Mujlnuth, the high cap of the 
orrlinary priests, in Ex. xxxlx. 28, while the 
Tzaniph, as we have seen, lesembled the lligh- 
prie.st*s mitre, in wliich tlic «ip was concealed by 
the linen folds. The obji>ctioii, however, to this 
explanation is that the etymological force of Peer is 
not bi ought out: may not that term have applicnl 
to the jewels and other oi*naments with which the 
turban is tiequently decoiatud (Russell, i. 106), 
some of whicli are I'epresented in the acconnianying 
illustration borrowed ti*otn Lane’s Mod. Kipipt. 
Ap|)eii. A. The teim used for putting on eitlicr 
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the Tzaniph or the Peer is “ to Wnd round** 

(Ex. xxix. 9; Lev, viii. 1'5): hence the woi-ds in 
Ez. xvi. 10, “ 1 girded thcc about with tine linen,** 
are to be understood of the turban ; and by the use 
of the same term .lonah (ii. 5) rejiresents the weeds 
wrapped ns a tuilion round his head. The turban as 
now worn in the East voiies very much in shape ; 
the most prevalent forms am shown in Russeirs 
Aleppo, i. 102. 

If the Tzdniph and the Peer were reserved 
for holiday attire, it remains for us to inquire 
whether any and what covering was ordinarily 
worn over the head. It appears that frequently 
the robes supplied the place of a head-dress, being 
so ample that they might be thrown over the head 
at pleasure : the llddid and the Tft&tph at all events 
were so used [Drkss], and the veil served a 
similar purpose. [Veil.] The ordinary head- 
dress of the Bedouin consists of the kiffyeh, a square 
handkemhief, generally of red and ydlow cot1|||i, 
or cotton and silk, folded so that tnree of tiie 
comers hang down over the bock and shouldei-s, 
leaving the face exposed, and bound round the head 
by a cord (Burckhardt, Notes, i. 48). It is not 
improbable thtit a similoi* covering was used by the 
Hebrews on ceiiain occorions: the Vkerchiet** in 
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Kz. xiii. 18 has bwii so understood hy M>mc wiiteis 
(Harnier, Obsei'vatimsy ii. though Ihe wuixl 

wore |H'obably releis U) a Hi)ecies of veil ; mid the 
ffifuKivOioy (Acts xix. 12, A. V. “apron”), as 
explmiied by Suidas (ri t^s kci^oA^s (pSprjfia) was 
applicable to the purposes of a heiwl-di-ess. [H AND- 
KhilClllKF.] Neither of these cases, however, sup- 
plies positive eviileiice on the ])Oint, and the gciieial 
absence of allusions leads to the inference that tlie 
head was usually uncovered, as is still the case in 
niaiiy parts of Arabia (Wellsted, Travels^ i. 73), 
'Ihe introduction of the (Ireek hat (ir^Tcurax) by 
.lasun, as an article of dress adapted to the f/ymna- 
{.iiUHy was regunled as a national dishonour (2 Miu’o. 
iv. 12): in shape and material the Petnsiis very 
iiiiieh resembled the common felt hats of this country 
\Ifict. of Ant, ait. l*iLi:i;s). 
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Thu Assyrian head^iruAS is desert lied in Kz. xxiii. 
15 under the terms .D’wai? *itnp, ** exceeding 
111 dyed attiie;’* it is doubtful, however, whether 
tchiUim describes the coloured material of the hcad- 
dix'ss {tiarae a coloribns (piibus tinctae sint) j an- 
other si*nse has been assigned to it mote npjiropriate 
lo the description of a turb-ui (fftsciis obvohnty (lesen. 
Thesavr. p. 542). The term Kngl. s’rdc/;l expresses 
the flowing character of the Kastem head-dress, as 
it falls down over the back (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 
508). The woixl reii<k*r«l “ hats” in Dan. iii. 21 
(N^3*13) properly np])lies to a cimik. [W. L. B.] 

HKAKTH. 1. nx ; itrxdpa; antla {Gcs. 
f»9), a }K)t or brazier for containing fit e. 2. Hpte m. 
and iTlplD/. Kaiurrpa, Kavoris ; inccmlimn ((3es. 
<1-^0), "'a. 1% or -11*3 (Zeeh. xii. 6)j aoA^r ; 
caminm; in dual, D*T3 (Lev. xi. 35); x*^P^- 
iro5«s ; chytropodea ; A. V. ** ranges for pots ” 
(ties. 1)72). 

One way of baking much practised in the Etist is 
to place the dough on an iron plate, either laid on, 
or supported ou Jogs above thfe vessel sunk iu the 
ground, which forms the oven. This plate or 

“hearth” is. in Arabic tnjen; a woi^d 

which has probably pussed into Greek in riiytofoy. 
The cakes baked “on the health” (Gen. xviii. 0, 
fyKpv^taa, anbainvricios panes) were probably baked 
in the existing Bedouin manner, on hot stones covercil 
with ashes. The “hearth” of king Jehoiakim’s 
winter palace, Jer. xxxvi. 23, was possibly a pan or 
biuzicr of chaiToal. (Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. 
1. 58 ; P. della Vidle, Vuujyi, i. 437 ; Harnicr, Obs. 
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I. p. 477, and note; Haiiwoltf, Travels, ap- Hay, li. 
103; Shaw, Travels, p. 231; Kiebuhr, Jiescr. dc 
VArtd}%e, p. 45 ; Schleusiier, Lcjn, Vet. Test, r^ya- 
fof; Gesen..s.v. n|^, p.B97.) [Fire.] [II.W.P.] 

HEATHEN. 'J’he Hebrew words *13, 0^*13, 
goi, goyimy together with their Groek equivalents 
iBuoSy (Ovrii have lieiui somewhat arhitiaiily ron- 
dei*ed “nations,” “gentiles,” and “heathen” in the 
A. V. It will be interesting lu trace the tnatmer 
in which a term, primarily and essentially gcncial 
in its sigiiilication, acquired that moro restricted 
sense which was aftcrwaids attached to it. Its 
development is ;^ii-allcl with that of the Hebrew 
jieojile, ainl its meaning at any period may lie taken 
as signifi^it of their relative position with regard 
to the sill rounding iisitiuns. 

1. While as yet the Jewish iniiioii had no poli- 
tical existence, gSyim denoted geneially the nations 
of the world, esjxKdally including the immediate 
descendiuits of Abraham (< Icii. xviii. 18 ; comp. Gal. 
iii. 16). The latter, as they giew in numbei-s and 
impel taiice, were distinguished in a most marked 
manner from the nations hy whom they were sur- 
rounded, and were provided with a code of laws 
and a religions ritual, which made the distinction 
still more }H‘culiar. They were essentially a sep.*i- 
nite people (Lev. xx. 23); sepaiute in habits, 
morals, and religion, and bound to maintain their 
separate character by denunciations of the most 
terrible judgments (Lev. xxvi. 14-38 ; Deut. xxviii.). 
On their march through the desert they encountered 
the most obstinate resistance from Amalek, “ chief 
of the gdyim ” (Num. xxiv. 20), in whose sight the 
deliverance from Egypt was achieved (Lev. xxvi. 
45). During the conqui^st of Canaan and the sul>- 
sequent ware of extcimination, which the Israelites 
for several generations ran led on against their 
enemies, the seven nations of the Canaanites, 
Amorites, Hittitni, Hivites, Jebiisites, Perizzites, 
and Girgashites (Ex. xxxiv. 24), together with the 
remtiaiits of them who were left to prove Israel 
(Josh, xxiii. 13 ; Judg. iii. 1 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 55), 
and tench them war (Jndg. iii. 2), received the 
especial appellation of ydyim. With these the 
bsmelites were forbidden to a.ssociate (Josh, xxiii. 
7); intermarriages were prohibited (Josh, xxiii. 
12; 1 K. xi. 2); mid as a wmning against dis- 
obwlience the fate of the nations of CHnaiin was kept 
Minstautly betojo tlieir eyes (Lev. xviii. 24, 25 ; 
Deut. xviii. 12). They are ever associated with 
the woiship of false gods, and the foul practices of 
idolaters (Lev. xviii. xx.), and these coiistitutixl 
their chief distinctions, as (joyiMy from the wor- 
shipiiere of the one Goil, the people of Jehovah ' 
(Num. XV. 41 ; Deut. xxviii. lo). This distinc- 
tion was inainteiiied in its full force during the 
eiu'ly times of the monarchy (2 Fam. vii. 23; 

I K. xi. 4-8, xiv. 24 ; Ps. cvi. 35). It was fiom 
among the goyiiny the degindcd tribes who sub- 
mitti^i to tlieir arms, that the Israelites weie |)er^ 
nutted to purchase their bond servants (Lev, xxv. 
44, 45), mid this special enactment seems to liave 
hod the eil'eet of giving to a national tradition the 
foive and sanction of a law (comp. Gen. xxxi. 15). 

In later times this regulation wim strictly adher^ 
to. To. the woids of Eccl. il. 7 “ I bought men- 
servants and maid-servants,” tlie Tai’gum ailds, 

“ of the children of Ham, and the rc-t of the foieigii 
nations.” 

And not only were the Israelites foi bidden to 
inteimany with these goyiniy but the latter weic 
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virtually ei^cludcd tVoni the iHissibility of becoming 
uatmolised. An Ainuionito or Moiibite was shut 
out from till' uuugrogtttioii of Jehovah even to the 
tenth generation (Deut. xxiii. ‘S), while an Kdomitc 
or Egyptian w;us sulmitted in the third (vew. 7, 
8). The neecs'iity of maintaining a HCpamtion so 
broadly marked is ever more and more manifest as 
we follow tlie Israelites through their histoiy, and 
observe their constantly recurring tendency to 
idolatry. Ortence and punishment followed each 
other with all the rogulurity of cause and eil'ect 
(Judg. ii. 12, hi. (>-8y &e.). 

2. lint, even in eaily Jewish times, the term 
yoyiin maiived by anticipation a sigiiiiicanccof wider 
range than the national expeiiencc (Lev. xxvi. 

88 ; Deut. xxx. 1), and as the Latter wa^radimlly 
develoiied dining the pros(H!iuus times of the 
monarchy, the yoyim were tlie suiTouiidiiig nations 
gcuei-ally, with whom the Israelites were brought 
into contact by the extension of their commerce, 
and whose idolatrous pi-nctioes they readily adojited 
(Ez. xxiii. 80; .\in. v. 20). Later still, it is 
applied to the Babylonians who took Jerusalem 
(Nell. V. 8; Ps. Ixxix. 1, 0, 10), to the destroyers 
of Moab (Is. XV i. 8), and to the several nations 
among whom the Jews were scattered during the 
captivity (Ps. cvi. 47 ; Jer. xlvi. 28 ; Lam. i. 8, 
&c.), the practice of idolatry still being their cha* 
racteristic distinction (Is. xxxvi. 18; Jer. x. 2, 3, 
XIV. 22).* This signification it rotained after the 
return from Babylon, though it was used In a more 
limited sense ns denoting the mixed lacc of colonists 
who setthni ill Palestine during the uiptivity (Neh. 
V. 17), and who arc described as fhiriiig Jeliovah, 
while serving their own gods (2 K. xvii. 2U-88 ; 
Ezr. vi. 21).^ 

Tracing the synonymous tenu through the 
A|KX!rypl^l writings, we find that it is ajiplii'd to 
tlie tuitions around Palcstino (1 Macc. 1. 11), in- 
cluding the Syrians and Philistines of the army of 
Gorgias (1 Macc. hi. 41, iv. 7, 11, 14), as well as 
the jieoplc of Ptolemais, Tyre and Sidoii ( 1 Macc. 
V. 9, 10, 15). They weie iniage-worsliipjH'i's (1 
Macc. Hi. 48; Wisd. xv. 15), whose customs and 
fashions the Jews seem still to have lind an un- 
conquerable propensity to imitate, but on whom 
they were bound by national tradition to take 
vengeance (1 Macc. ii. 68; 1 Esdr. viii. 85). Fol- 
lowing the customs of the ydyiin at this ])criod 
denoted the neglect or concealmcut of ein’unicision 
(1 Macc. i. 15), disregard of sacrifices, profanation 
of the sabbath, eating of swine's flesh and meat 
offered to idols (2 Macc. vi. 6-9, 18, xv. I, 2), and 
adoption of the Greek national games (2 Macc. iv. 
12, 14). In all [joints Judaism and heathenism aie 
strongly cotitrasted. The “ barbarous multitude*’ 
in 2 Maa*. ii. 21 are op|x)sed to those who played 
the man fur Judaism, and the distiiictiori now 
becomes an ecclesiastical one (comp. Matt, xviii. 17). 
Ill 2 Esdr. Hi. .88, 84, the “ geiitus ” are defined as 
those “ qui habitiuit in seculo” (cump- Matt. vi. 82; 
Luke xii. 80). 

As the Greek influence became more extensively 
felt in Asia Minor, and the Greek Language was 
genei-ally used, Hellenism and hcatlicnisiii became 
conveitible terms, and a Greek was synonymous 
with a foreigner of mly nation. This is singularly 
evident in tiie Syriac of 2 Maixj. v. 9, 10, 13 ; cf. 
John vii. .85; 1 Cor. x. 82; 2 Mmx:. xi. 2. 

In the N. T. again wn find various shades of 
meaning attached to In its narrowest sense 

it is o])[K)$ed to •* thqjo of the circumciHoii ” (-\cts 
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X. 45; cf. Esth. xiv. 15, where iWorplosssairtpi- 
Tfiiiros), ‘and is contrasted with Israel, the [jcuple 
of Jehovah (Luke ii. 32), thus representing the 
Hebrew at one stage of its history. But, like 
gdyim, it also denotes the people of the eaith gener- 
ally (Acts xvii. 26; Gal. iii. 14). In Matt. vi. 7 
iByiK6s is appliixl to an idolater. 

But, in addition to its significance as an ethno- 
gmphical term, yoyim hud a moral sense which 
must not be overlooked. In Ps. ix, 5, 15, 17 (comp. 
Kz. vii. 2l) the word stands in paiallclism with 
rashdf the wicked, ns distinguished by his 
ihoi'M obliquity (sec Hupfeld on Ps. i. l) ; and in 
ver. 17 the people thus designated are described as 
** forgettei-s of God,” that know not Jeliovnh (Jer. 
X. 25). Again in Ps. lix. 5 it is to some extent 
commensurate in meaning with hdy’de 

ticen, “ iniquitous transgressors and in those jias- 
sages, as well as in Ps. x. 15, it has a deeper sig- 
nilicance than that of a merely luatioual distinction, 
although tlie latter idea is never entiicly lust 
sight of. 

In later Jewish literature a technical definition 
of the word is laid down which is certainly not 
of universal application. Elias Levita (quotwl by 
Eiseiimenger, Entdccktes Judenthnm, i. 065) ex- 
plains the sing, yd* as denoting one who is not of 
Israelitish birth. This can only have reference to 
its after signification; in the O. T. the singular is 
never usihI of mi individual, but is a collective 
tenn, applitxl eijually to the Israelites (Joxh. iii. 
17) as to the nations of Caiimm (I.ev. xx. 28), and 
denotes simply a body [xilitic. Another distinction, 
equally uiisuppoi’ted, is made between DJIS, yoyim, 
and D'tSX, ummlniy the former ln'ing defined as 
the nations who bad servcil 1^‘ael, wliile the latter 
xvere those who had not {Jalliut Cluidash, fol. 20, 
no. 20; Eiseiimenger, i. 667). .\bnibanel on Joel 
iii. 2 upplies the former to both Christians and 
Turks, or Ishmaelitcs, while in Sepher J achrisin 
(fill. 148, col. 2) the Christians alone are distin- 
guished by this aiipllntion. Eiseiimenger gives 
some curious examples of the disabilities under 
which a yoi labomed. One who kept sabbaths w.as 
judgeii dcsei’vmg of death (ii. 206), and the study 
of the law was prohibited to him under the same 
penalty ; but on the Litter point the doctora are at 
issue (ii. 209). [W. A. W.] 

HEAVEN. There are four 1 1 ebrew woixls tli us 
reiiderftl in the 0. T., wliich we may briefly notice. 
1. Jirmarr*entiim; Luth. Veste), 

a solid expanse, from “ to beat out a woi*d 
used primarily of the hammering out of metal (Ex. 
xxxix. 8, Num. xvi. 88). The fuller expression is 
DWn (Gen. i. 14, sq.). That Moses 

iiudei'stuoil it to mean a solid expanse is clear from 
his rej)ix>senting it as .the barrier between the upper 
and lower waters (Cjen. i. 6 sq.), i. e. us separating 
the reservoir of the celestial ocean (l^s. civ. 8, xxix. 
8) from the watere of the eaith, -or those on’ 
which the earth wits suppose^l to float (Ps. cxxxvi. 
6). Through its open lattices (Jl'lS'llM, Gen. vii. 

1 1 ; 2 K. vii. 2, 19 ; comp. Kdaxipov, Aristoph. JVitft. 
.87.3) or doors I’s. Ixxviii. 28) the dew 

and snow and hail arc poui'cd upon the eaith (Job 
xxxviii. 22, 37, where wc have the curious expres- 
sion “bottles of heaven,” “litres coeli”). ’Ibis 
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film vault, which Job describes as being “ birotig 
us a molten looking-glass’* (xxxvii. 18), is tmu-s- 
pitn*nt, like i>ellucid sipphire, and bpiendid os 
crybial (Dim. xii. ,‘1^ Kx. xxiv. 10; Ez. i. 22; 
liev. iv. H), over which rests tho throne of* (Sod 
(Is. Ixvi. 1 ; Ez. i. 2C), and which is o|)encd for 
the descent of angels, or for prophetic visions ((Sen. 
xxviii. 17 ; Ez. i. 1 ; Acts vii. bO, x. II). In it, 
liko gems or golden lamps, tlie stins ate fixtsl to 
give light to the earth, and legulate tlie seasons 
((ten. i. 14-19); an<l the whole magnilicent, im- 
measurable structure (.ler. x.\xi. 87) is bup{M)itiHi 
by the mountains as its pillars, or strong founda- 
tions (l*s. xviii. 7; 2 Sam. xxii. 8; Job x\iv. 
II). Similarly the (jl reeks believed in an oupai'hs 
(Horn. //. v. 5U4), or ffihiipeos {lloiii. 
0(1. XV. 328), or aSd/xacTTOs (Orph. 1/yirun. ml 
( 'ocliim)^ which the philusophera cidled <Trfp4fipiov, 
or KpvffTdKKoiiHis (Einpeil. <ip, JHnt. de Phil. 
pUic. ii. 11; Artemid. ap. Son. Nat. Quaest. vii. 
18; quoted by (icseiiius, s. r.). It is clear that 
veiy many of the above notions were mere meta- 
phors resulting from the simple primitive concep- 
tion, and tliat later writers among the Hebrews 
had arrived at more bcientific views, although of 
a)iii’se they retained much of the old phiaseology, 
and are Ihu-tuatiiig and iindecideil in their tenns. 
Klsewheie, for iiibtaiicu, the heavens aie likened to 
a cui-tain (I’s. civ. 2 ; Is. xl. 22). In A. V. “ he.a- 
veii” and “heavens” are used to render not only 
V'pn, but also DlnO, and for which 

reastni we have thrown together under the former 
woril the chief features ahciibed by the Jewish 
writei'b to tiiis jxntioii of the univeise. 

2. is derived from HD^, ** to he high.” 

This is the word used in the expression “ the Iica- 
\eii and the eiirth,” or ** the upper aud lower re- 
gions” (den. i. 1), which was a periphnutis to siq 
l»Iy the want of ft single woixl for the dosmos (Dent, 
xwii. 1; Is. i. 2; l*s. exlviii. 18). “Heaven of 
heavens ” is their e.xprcssioii of infinity (Neh. ix. G ; 
Eccliis. xvi. 18). 

:i. DhD, used for heaven in Ps. xviii. 1 6 ; Jer. 
XXV. 80; Is. xxiv. 18. Properly speaking it means 
H iniumtain, as iii Ps. cii. 19, Ez. xvii. 28. It 
must not, however, be supposed for a moment that 
tln! Hebrews had any notion of a “ Mountain of 
Meeting,” like Albordsh, tlie noithern hill of Ikiby- 
lonish mythology (Is. xiv. 18), or tho di’eek 
Ohjmpm^ or the Hindoo Mcm^ the Chiiicbc Kuai- 
liin, or the Anibian Caf (see Kalisch, Oen. p. 24, 
and the anihoiities thero quotoil), .since such a 
fancy is in(X)nq)atiblc with the pure monotlieism of 
the Uhl Testument. 

4. D'pn^, “ exixuiscs,*’ with refeience to the 
extent of lieavcn, as the last two woixls were de- 
rived from its heh/ht ; hence this word is ollU‘n 
used together with as in Deut. xxxiii. 26 ; 

Job XXXV. 5. In the A. V. it is sometimos ren- 
deret! clofide^ for which the fuller term is '3^ 
D'pn^ (Ps. xviii. 12). The word mesuis 

fust “ to pound,” and then “ to wear out.” So that, 
according to some, “clouds” (from the notion of 
dust) is the origmal meaning of tlie woid. desenius, 
however, rojecte this opinion ( Thesaur. s. v.). 

In the T. we frequently have the wonl 
ovpayol, wnich some consider to bo a Hebraism, or 
a plural of excellence (Scbleusncr, Lex, Nov. Test., 
s. V.). St. Puiirs cxpres.sion eats rplrov ovpapov 
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(2 Cor. xii. 2) has led to much conjecture. Grotius 
said that the Jews dividcil the lieaveu into three 
pai'ts, viz. 1. Nubifuiuin, the air or atmospheic, 
wheie clouds gather; 2. Astriferum, the firma- 
ment, in which the sun, moon, and stars are fixed ; 
8. Enipyrouui, or Aiigeliferuin, the upper heaven, 

the abode of God and his angels, i. e. 1 . 

(or yv"!) ; psn'n obiy (or ; and 

il- P'Syn (or “hoaven of heavens,” ^1365^ 

This ciiriuUbly explicit statcuient is en- 
tirely unsupjxated by Habbinic authority, but it is 
liaixlly fair of M»*yer to call it a fiction, for it may 
be bUpiH)seLl to i est on some vague Uiblical evidence 
(cf. l>aii. iv. 12, “the fowls of the heaven;” Gen. 
xxii. 17, “ the stars of tlie heaven ; ” Ps. ii. 4, “ he 
that sitteth in tlie heiivenb,” &c.). Tho Habbis 
b]Mike of two heavens (cf. L)eut. x. 14, “ the hea- 
ven and the hea\ cn of heavens ”), or seven (^irrA 
ovpavoits oils rivts hpiOfiovo’t Kar' iirapdficurtu, 
Clem. .\lex. Strom, iv. 7, G8G). “ besch Lakisch 

dixit si‘pt(‘m esse cuelos, quorum nomina sunt, 
1. velum ; 2. exjKinsum ; .8. nubes ; 4. hnbita- 
culum; .5. habitatio; 6. wnles fixa; 7. Araboth,” 
or sometimes “ the treasiiiy.” At the sin of 
Adam, God nscoiidi'd into the fii'st; at the sin of 
Cain into the secoiul ; during the generation of 
Enoi'h into tho thiid, &c. ; afterwards God de- 
scviided downwaids into the sixth at the time of 
Abroliiun, into the fifth during the life of Isaac, 
and so on down to the time of Moses, when He re- 
descended into the first (see many passages quoted 
by Wetstein, ad 2 Cor. xii. 2). Of all these defini- 
tions and deductions we may rcinaik simply with 
Origen, iwrh 54 oitpavobs 5Awj vtpKapKrfjLtvov 
&piSp6y abr&y at (ptpSpityai iy ra7s *EKK\ri(riai5 
ohK &vayy4Wovcri ypeu^al {c. Cels. vi. 289). 

If nothing has heie been said on the secondary 
senses attached to the >void “ heaven,” the omission 
is iiiteutional. The object of this Dictionary is not 
piactical, hut exegetical; not theological, but cri- 
tical aud explanafory. A treatise on the nature 
juid conditions of fiituic beatitude would heic he 
wholly out of place. We may ho wi*ver remark that 
as heaven was used mefaplioricaJly to signify the 
abode of Jehovah, it is constantly employed in the 
N. T. to signify the ahoile of the spirits of the just. 
(See for example Matt. v. 12, vi. 20 ; Luke x. 20, 
xii. 88; 2 Cor. v. 1 ; Col. i. [F. W. F.] 

llE'BEll. The Heb. “13y and ’83!!? 
forcibly distingiiisheil than the English* Ebcr and 
Hebc*r. In its use, however, of this merely aspirate 
distinction the A. V. of the 0. T. is consistent; 
Eber always =. and Heber *1311. In Luke 

iii. 8,‘), IIebcr = Eher, ’EjS^p; the distinction so 
carofiiliy oliserved in the O. T. having been neg- 
lected by the tiaiislatoi’s of the N. T. 

The I. XX. has a similar distinction, though not 
consistently caiTied out. It expresses "13^ by 
”Efi€p (Gen. x. 21), ''Efirp (I Chr. i. 25), ‘ElSpof- 
ovs (Xum. xxiv. 24); while 13n is variously 
given as XojBdp, Xafi4p, ’A/3dp,* or *Afi4p. In 
these wolds, however, we tMii clearly p<*rceive two 
distinct giou])S of equivalents, suggcstcnl by the 
cfl'ort to express two i;uli<*{illy different foims. The 
transition from XojSdp through XajS^p to ’A)3^p is 
sufficiently obvious. 

The Viilg. expresses lK>th indifferently by Ifeber, 
except in Jiidg. iv. 1 1 ff., where Halicr is prolxihly 
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siiggestui by the L^X. Xe^dp; and Mum. xxiv. 
‘24, ficbrueost fviduiitly utler tlio LXX. *E$paious. 

kxcluding Luke iii. 3.5, whci’c Heber= Kber, we 
have in the O. T. six of the name. 

1. (ji-andson of the l*atriarch Asher (Gen. xlvi. 
17 ; 1 Chr. vii. 31 ; Num. xxvi. 45). 

2. Of the tribe of Judah (I Chr. iv. 18). 

3. A Gadite (1 Chr. v. 13). 

4. A Beujamite (1 Chr. viii. 17). 

5. Another Benjamitc ( I Chr. viii. ‘22). 

6. Ueber, the Kcnitc, the huslmid of Joel (Judg. 
iv. 11-17, Y. 24). It is a question how he could 
Ih! a Kenite, and yet tiTice his descent from Hobah, 
or Jethi'o, who was jiriest of Midian. The so- 
lution is pi*obably to be sought in the nonuidic 
habits of the tribe, as shown in the case of Heber 
liimself, of the iamily to which he belonged (Judg. 
i. Id), an<l of the Kenites generally (in 1 Sam. xv. 
d, they apjiCiU* among the Aiiialckitcs). It should 
be oltserved that Jethro is never Ciilled a Mi- 
dianite, but expressly a Kenite (Judg. i. IG); that 
the expression “ priest of Midian,” may merely 
serve to indicate the country m wliich Jethro re- 
sidfHl ; lastly, that there would seem to have been 
two successive migrations of the Keiiites into Pales- 
tine, one under the sanction of the tribe of Judah 
at the time of the original occupiition, .and attri- 
buted to Jethro's descendants generally (Judg. i. 
Id); the other a sjjecial, nomadic expedition of 

•Heber’s faijiily, which led them to Kedesh in 
Naphtali, at that time the debatable ground l)e- 
tweeii tlie noiihcni tribes, and Jivbin, King of 
Canaan. We aie not to infer tliat this was ilic 
linai settlement of llebcr; a lent seems to have 
» been his sole habitation when his wife smote Siscia 
(Judg. iv. 21). 

T.'C'E^ep; Ifeber,) The form in which the 
name of the {Nitriarch EB£R is given in the geuea- 
logy, Luke iii, 35. ^ [T, E. B.] 

IIB'BREW, IIE'BREWS. This word firat 
occurs OS applied to Abraham (Gen. xiv. l.>); it 
was afterwaids given as a nanu* to his descendants. 

Four derivations have b»s*u pioposed; — 

i. Patronymic from Abram. 

II. Ajip<}11ative from 

HI. Ap]x'llative fram *13^. 

IV. Patronymic from Eller. 

I. From Abram, Abraei, and by euphony //e- 
braei (August., Ambrase). Displaying, as it does, 
the utmost ignorance of the language, tliis deriva- 
tion was never extensively adopted, and was even 
retracted by Augustine (Betnict, IG). The eu- 
phony alleged by Ambrose is quite inipei ceptiblc. 
and thcra is no parallel in tlie Lat. mcridie = me* 
duUe, 

II. from = “crossed over,” applied 
by the Caiamnites to Abiaham upon his crossing the 
Euphrates (Gen. xiv. 13, wheic LXX. irtpArris^ 
//vmsttor). This derivation is* open to the strong 

• objection that Hebrew nouns ending in ' aie cither 
Patronymics, or gentilie nouns (Buxtorf, Leustlen). 
This is a technical objection which, though fatal to 
the irtpdrriSf or appailattve derivation os traced 
l>r,ck to the verb, does not apply to the same as re- 
fen cd to the noun The analogy of Galli, 

Angli, HisjKini derived from Gallia, Anglia, His- 
l^iuia (Lcusd.) is a complete blunder in ethno- 
gnqihy ; and .at any rate it would confirm rather 
than destroy the derivation fioin the noun. 

III. This latter cc»mcB next in review, and is es- 
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sentially the same with H. ; since both rast upon 
the hypothesis that AbioUiain and his post(‘rity 
weie called Hebrews in order to expivss a distinc- 
tion between the r.aces E. oiidJiV. of the Enplirates. 
The question of fact is not essential whether Abra- 
ham was the first peraon to whom the word was 
applied, his posterity as such iuhcritiiig the name; 
or whether his jiosterity equally with himself were 
by the Ganaanites ivgaiiled as men fiom “ the othi*r 
side” of the river. The leal question at issue is 
whether the Hebrews were so called from a pro- 
genitor Eber (which is the fonrtii, and last deriva- 
tion), or from a couniiy wliich had been the cnwlle 
of their race, and from whiidi they hod cm ignited 
westwanl into Palestine; in shoit, whether the 
word Hebrew is a Patronymic, or a Gentile noun. 

IV. The latter opinion in one or other of its phases 
indicated above is that suggested by the LXX., luid 
ainiiitaincd by Jerome, Theodor., Origen, Chrysost., 
Arias Moutaiius, K. Bechai, Paul Burg., Muust4:'r, 
Gretius, Scaliger, Selden, lloseiim., Geseu., Eich- 
honi ; the formei* is supiwrted by Joseph., Suidas, 
Bochart, Vatablus, Di'usius, Vossius, Buxtorf, Ilot- 
tinger, Lcusden, Whistoii, Bauer. As rcgaids the 
lerivation from m the noun (or uccoiding to 
others the prep.), Leusden himself, the great siiji- 
|M>rter of the Biixtorflan theoiy, indicates the 
obvious analogy of Transmaiini, Traiisy Ivaiii, 'rniiis- 
alpini, woids which from the description of a fixed 
and local relation attained in process of time to the 
independence, and mobility of a Gentile name. So 
natural indeed is it to snp()osc that Eber {trans, 
on the other side) was the tei*m used by a C/iunanite 
to denote the country E. of the Euphrates, and 
Hebrew the name which he applied to tlie inha- 
bitants of that country, that Lcusden is driven to 
stake the entire issue ns ladwccn derivations HI. and 
IV. UjiDn a clmllenge to produce any jxissage of the 
0. T. in wliich "13};=”in3n nay. if we accept 
Rosenm. SchoL on Num. xxiv. 24, according to 
which El)or by parallelism with Asshiir=Trans- 
euphratian, this challenge is met. But if not, the 
facility of tlie abbrevintioii is suflicient to create a 
presumption in its favour; while the derivation 
with which it is associated harmonises more jiei- 
fectly than any other with the later usage of the 
word Hebrew f and is coiiBiined by ni'gative argu- 
ments of the strongest kind. In fact it seems 
almost impossible for the defeudeis of the Patio- 
uymic, Eber theory, to get over the dilliculty 
aiising finm the cireumstance tliat no special pro- 
minence is in the genealogy assigned to Eber such 
as might entitle him to the position of head, ur 
founder of the race. Fiom the genealogical scheme 
in Gen. xi. 10-26, it does not appear that the Jews 
thought of Eber ns a souicc primary, or even se- 
condary of the national descent. The genealogy 
neither shirts from him, nor in its unitbim sequence 
does it rest upon him with any emphasis. Thcie 
is nothing to distinguish Eber above Arphnxad, 
IVleg, or iSerug. Like them he is hut a link In 
tlie chain by which Sliem is connected with Abra- 
ham. Indeeil the tendency of the Isi-aelltish retio- 
spcct is to stop at Jacob. It is with Jacob that 
their liistoiy as a nation begins: bevond Jacob they 
held their ancestry in cinnmon with the Edomites ; 
beyond Isaac tlicy were in danger of being confoundetl 
with the Ishmaelites. The pi^ominant^gtire of the 
emphatically Hebrew Abraham might tempt them 
beyond thoiMs points of affinity with other races, so 
distasteful, so anti-national ; but it is almost incou- 
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opivable that they would volunt'irily originate, and j 
prpetuate an appellation of thembolvttii which 
landed them on a platform of ancestry where they 
met the whole population of Arabia ((Jen. x. 
25, 30). 

As might have been expected, an attempt has 
htH>n made to show that the position which Eber 
occupies in the genealogy is one of no ordinary 
kind, and that the Hebrews stood in a ralation to 
him which was held by none other of his flesccnd- 
unts, and migjit therefore be called p ir excellence 
“ the children of Kber.” 

There is, however, only one passage in which it 
is possible to imagine any peculiar resting-puiut as 
coiiiu’cted with tlie name of Ebor. In (Jen. x. 21 
Shoin is called ** the hitht'r of all the children of 
Ebor.” Hut the juissf^je is apjMirontly not so much 
genealogiciil as othnographiciil ; and in this view it 
seems evident that the wonls are intended to contrast 
Shorn with Ham and Ja])heth, and especially with 
the fonner. Now Babel ‘is plainly fixed as the 
extreme E. limit of thi* ]ioatci'ity of Ham (ver. 10), 
from whoso land Nimrod went out into Assyria 
(ver. 11, margin of A. V.): in the next place, 
Egypt (ver. 13) is mentioned ns the W. limit of 
the hame gn'at race ; and these two extremes having 
been iiscei-tained, the historian pi*ocee<ls (ver. 15-19) 
to (ill up his ethnographic sketch with the int**r- 
incdiate tribes of the (kiiaauites. In short in ver. 
6-20 we have indications of tliree geographical 
points which distinguish the posterity of Ham, viz. 
Egypt, Palestine, and Babylon. At the last-men- 
tioned city, at the river Euphrates, their pmper 
occu|):iiiey, unatfcctcd by the exceptional movement 
of Asshur, t<*rminated, and at the same point that 
of the descendants of Shem begiin. Accordingly 
the sharpest conti^ast that could bo devised is ol> 
tained by generally classing these latter nations as 
those beyond the river Euphrates ; and the words 
“ father of all the children of Eber,” i. e, father of 
the nations to the east of the Euphrates, tiud an 
intelligible place in the context. 

Blit a more tangible ground for the specialty 
im])lied in the derivation of Hebrew fiom Eber is 
sought in the supposititious tact that Eber was the 
only descendant of Noah who preserved the one 
primeval language; and it is maintained that this 
language transmitted by Eber to the Hebrews, and 
to them alone of all his descendants, constitutes a pe- 
culiar and spe(*.ial relation (Thco<lor., Voss., Leusd.). 

It is obvious to remai'k that this theory rests 
upon three entirely gratuitous assumptions: tiret, 
that the primeval language has been presciwed; 
next, that Eber alone presened it; lastly, that 
having so preserved it, he communicated il to his 
son Pcleg, hut not to his son Joktoii. 

The &st assumption is utterly at variance with 
the most ceilaiu results of ethnology: the two 
others are grossly improlaihle. The Hebrew of the 
O. T, was not the language of Abraham when he 
first entered Palestine: whether he inherited hh 
language from Eber or not, decidedly tlie language 
which he did speak must have been Chaldee (comp. 
(Jen. xxxi. 47),^and not Hebrew (Eichhom). This 
supposed primeval language was in fact the lan- 
‘Tiiagc of the Canaanites, assumed by Abraham ns 
move or less akin to that in which he had be«*n 

* The Rev. J. Jones, in his Method of settling the 
Canonical Authority of the N, 7 ., iiidiq^s the way 
in which an inquiry into this subject should be con- 
ducted ; and Dr. N. TjardnePs Credibility of the Gospel 

History is a storehouse of ancient authorities. Rut 
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brought up, and csnild not possibly have been 
tnmsmitted to him by Eber. 

The appellative (uspdrris) derivation is strongly 
confirmed by the historical use of the word Ilebreu). 
A patronymic would naturally he in use •only 
among the people themselves, while the appellative 
which had been originally applied to them as 
strangore in a stituigc land would probably con- 
tinue to designate them in their relations to neigh- 
bouring trih^, and woulil be their current name 
among foreign nations. This is precisely the case 
with the temis Israelite and Hebrew resjicctively. 
The fonner was useil by the Jews of themselves 
iunong thcinselveb, the latter was the immc by 
which they W(*re knewn to foroignora. It is used 
either when fureignci's are introduced- ns speaking 
((len. xxxix. 14, 17, xli. 12; Ex. i 16, ii. 6; 1 
Sam. iv. 6, 9, xiii. 19, xiv. 11, xxix. 3), or where 
they are opposed to foreign nations (Gen. xliii. 32 ; 
Ex. i. 15, ii. 1 1 ; Dent. xv. 12 ; 1 Sain. xiii. 3, 7). 
So in Greek and Roman writere we find the name 
HchrowSt or, in later times, Jews (Pausan. v. 5, §2, 
vi. 24, §6 ; Plut. Sympos, iv. 6, 1 ; Tnc. I/ist, v. 

1 ; .Joseph, passm). In N. T. wc find th«} same 
contrast between Hebrews and foreignei’s (Acts vi. 
1; Phil. iii. 5): the Hebrew language is distin- 
guishtsl from all othera (Luke wiii. 38 ; John v. 2, 
xix. 13; Acts xxi. 40, xxvi. 14: Rev. ix. 11); 
while in 2 (!or. xi. 22 the woid is used ns only 
second to Israelite in the expressioif of national 
pe<*uliarity. 

Gesenius has successfully controverted the opinion 
that the tcim Israelite was a sacred name, and 
Hchrox the common appellation. 

Briefly, we suppose that Hebrew was originally a* 
Cis-Eupliratian woiit applied to Tmns-Euphratiaii 
immigrants: it was accepted by these immigrants in 
their exhmial lelations ; and ailer the general substi- 
tution of the woixl Jew^ it still found a place in that 
marked and s|)e( ial feature of national conti'adistinc- 
tion, the language (Joseph. Ant. i. 6, §4 ; Suidas, 
s. V. 'EjSpaiot ; Euseb. de Prnep. ICmruj. ii. 4 ; Am- 
brose, Conifncnt. in Phil. iii. 6 ; August. Quaest. 
in Gen. 24; Consens. Evany. 14; comp. Retract. 
16 ; Grot. Annot. nd Gen. xiv. 13 ; Voss. Etym. s. r. 
supra; Bochart, Phaley, ii. 14; Buxt. Diss.de lAng. 
Heb. Consci'V. 31 ; Hottinger, Thes. i. 1, 2; Leus- 
den, Phil. Heb. Diss. 21, 1 ; Bauer, Entmirf, &c., 
§xi.; Rosenm. Schol. ad Gen. x. 21, xiv. 13, and 
Num. xxiv. 24 ; Eichhorn, Eintcit. i. j>. 00; CJesen. 
Lex., and Gcsch. d. Itch. Spr. 11, 12). [T. E. B.] 

HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO THE. The 
principal questions which have been raised, and the 
opinions which are current respecting the Epistle 
may he consideriHl under the following heads: 

I. Its canonical authority. 

II. ItA author. 

III. To whom was it addressed? 

IV. Where and when was it written? 

V. Ill what language was it written ? 

1 VI. Condition of the Hebrews, and scope of the 
' Epistle, 

VI I. Literature connected with it. 

1. The most important question that can he en- 
tertained in connexion with this Epistle touches its 
.canonical'' ajithonty. 

both these great works arc nearly superseded for ordi- 
nary purposes by the invaluable compendium of tho 
Rev. IJ. F. Westcott, On the Cawm of the New Testa^ 
ment, to which the first part of this article is greatly 
indebted. 
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The universal Cluuvli, by allowiiis; it. a place 
aniuiig the Holy Sciiptuies, acknowledges that tlieie 
is iiuthing in its cont(>nts iiK'onsiKtent with the rest 
of the Bible. But the peculiar position which is 
assigned to it among the Epistles shows a trace of | 
doubt.s ns to its authorship or umonioul authority, 
two points which weie blended together in pii- 
luitive times. I la*, it then a just claim to bo re- 
ceived by us >\s u portion of that Bible which con- 
tnins Ihc nile of our faith and the rule of our 
practice, laid down by (Ihiist and II is apostles? 
Was it regarded os siu-li by the Primitive Church, 
to whosii deal ly-expressed judgment in this matter 
all later generations of Olnistians agree to defer? 

t>f coui'sc, if we {Assessed a dcdanition by an 
inspired apostle that this Epistle is canonical, all 
discussion would be siipciHuous. But the iuter- 
pivtution (by F. Spaiiheim and later writers) of 
il Pet. iii. 15 ns a distinct leference to St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Hebi(‘ws seems scarcely tenable. For, 
if the “ you ” whom 8t. Peter addi'esses be all 
Christians (see 2 Pet. i. 1), the refei-ence must not 
be limited to the Epistle to the Hebi-ews ; or if it 
indude only (see 2 Pet. iii. 1) the Jews named in 

I Pet. i. 1, there may be sjiecial refeituice to the 
(lalatians (vi. 7-9) and Ejihesians (ii. 3-5), but not 
to the Hi’bivws. 

Was ii then received and transmitted as canonical 
hy the immediate successoi’s of the apostles ? The 
most iin{>oi'tant witness among these, Clement 
(a.D. 70 or 95) refera to this Epistle in the same 
way as, and more frequently tlian, to any other 
e^uiouical book. It seems to have been “wholly 

I I aiisfused,” says Mr. VWstcolt {On the Conon^ p. 
32) into (.UemeuPs mind. Little stress can be hud 
n)Mm the tew {Kissible illusions to it in Barmihns, 
Hennas, l'oly<»ip, aiul Ignatius. But among the 
extant authoiities of urtlnKlox Christianity during 
the fiist century atler the Epistle was written, 
there is not one dissoiiticnt voice, whilst it is re- 
ceived as canonical by Clement writing from Home; 
hy Justin Martyr,^ familiar with Hie traditions of 
Italy and Asia; hy his ciinieinpoiaiies, Piiiytus (?) 
the Cretan bishop, and the pi eilecessoi s of Clement 
and Origen at Alexandria ; and hy the conqalois of 
the Peshito veision of the New 'r<'slaiuent. Among 
the writers of this jicriod who inakc no leferciice to 
it, thcic is not one whose subject necessarily leads 
us to e\|HJct him to refer to it. Tw'o Tici*otical 
tcachcis, Basilides at Alexaiidiia and Marcion at 
Uome, are rccoidcd as distinctly rejecting the Epistle. 

But at the dose of that iieriod, in the Noith 
Africnii church, where fii-st the (tospd found utter- 
ance in tlic Latin tongue, oithodox Chiisfiaiiity 
lirst doubted the canonical auHiority of the Epistle 
to the llehiew's. The (iospd, spreading from Je- 
rusalem along the noitliern and southern shores of 
the Mediteiniiieaii, does not appear to have Imuic 
fruit in Noith Afiiwi until after the destruction of 
Jerusitieni had cm tilled inteicourse with Palestine. 
And it came tliitlier not on the lips of an inspired 
a|iostIe, hut shorn of much of that oial titiditioii in 
which, with many otlier fads, w;ts embodied the 
giound of the Eastern belief in the canonical autho- 
rity and authorship of this aiionymous Epistle. To 
tile old Latin version of the Scriptures, which was 

** Lardner’s remark, that it w'as not the method of 
.luitia to UHC allusionfi so often as other authors have 
done, may supply ns w ith somethinK like a middle point 
between the conflicting declarations of two living 
writers, both entitled to be heard with attention. 
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completed probably about a.d. 170, this Epistle 
seems to luive been added as a composition of Bar* 
luihiis, and as destitute of canonical authority. 'Die 
opinion or tradition thus embodied in that age and 
country cannot be tmeed tartber back. About that 
time the Homan Chuidi also began to s|ieak Latin ; 
and even its latest Greek writers gave up, we know 
not why, the full faith of the Eastern Chui-di iu 
the canonical authority of tliis Epistle. 

During the next two centuries the extant fathers 
of the Homan and North African churches regard 
the E])istle as a book of no canonical authority. 
Teitulhan, if he quotivs it, ilisclaiins its authoiity 
and speaks of it as a gooil kind of apcniryphal book 
written by Barnabas. Cyprian leaves it out of the 
number of St. Paul’s Epistles, and, even iu his 
hooks of Scri})ture Testimonies against tlie Jews, 
never makes the slightest reteieiice to it. Irenaeus, 
who came in his youth io Gaul, defending in his 
great work the Divinity of Christ, never quotes, 
scarcely rcfeis to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 1'lie 
Muiatorian Fragment on the Canon leaves it out 
of the list of St. Paul’s Epistles. So did Cains 
and Hip[)olytus, who wrote at Home in Greek ; and 
so did Viclorinus of Pamionia. But in the fourth 
wiituiy its authoiity began to revive; it was le- 
chmvchI hy Ililaiy of Poiticis, Lucifer and Faustinus 
of Caglimi, Fabius and Vietoi inns of Home, Am- 
brtise of Milan, and Philustcr (?) and Gaiidentius of 
Brescia. At the end of the fourth ccntuiy, Jerome, 
the most lemiicd and eritiiail of the Latin Fathers, 
roviewwl the conflicting opinions as to the autho- 
rity of this Epistle. He considered that the pH>- 
vailing, thougli not universal view of the Latin 
chiu’ches was of less weight than the view not only 
of ancient wiiteis, but also of all the Gieek and all 
the Eastern cliurches, wheic tlic Epistle was re- 
ceived as (‘aiioiiieal luid read daily ; and he pro- 
nounced a decided opinion in favour of its authority. 
The great coutcmiwrary light of North Africa, St. 
Augustine, iield a similar opinion. And after the 
df'claiatioii of tliese two eminent men, the Latin 
chinches united with the East in n*ceiving the 
Epistle. The 3id Council of (iaithnge, a.d. 397, 
and a DiH-retal of Pope Innocent, A.D. 41 G, gave a 
final confiinmtion to their decision. 

Such was tlie course and the end of the only 
considerable opiiosition which has be(‘n made to the 
canonical authority of the Epistle to the Hebicws. 
Its origin has not been asceitaiiied. Some critics 
have eoujectiired that the IMdntnnist or the Novatiaii 
eoiitro\ersy instigated, and that the Aiian contio- 
Yei*sy dissipated so much opposition as ])ioceedcd 
fiom orthodox Christians. The references to 8t. 
Paul in the ('lementinc Homilies have led other 
critics to the staitling theory that orthodox Chiis- 
timis at Home, in the middle of the second century, 
commonly regwdtHi and described St. Paul a.s an 
enemy of the Faith; — a theoiy which, ifitw’eie 
estuhlishcd, would lie a much sti'anger fact than the 
rejection of the least accredited o^' the epistles 
which bear the A^xistlc’s name. But perhajM it is 
more pi-obabin that that jealous care, with which 
the (Miuich eveiywhere, in the secoqd century, had 
leiuned to sciutiiiize ail hooks claiming canonical 
authoiity, misled, in this instance, the (diurches of 

The index of Otto’s edition of Justin contains more 
than 50 references by Justin to the Epistles of St. Paul ; 
while Pi of. Jewett {On the Thrssaloniana^ ^c., 1st Kd. 
i. 315) puts forth in England the statement that Justin 
was unacquainted with St. Paul and his writings. 
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North Afiica and liomo. For to thorn this Kpistle I 
was ton anonymous wnting, unliko an epistle in its | 
opening, unlike a treatise in its end, dillering in its 
style from every ajiostolio epistle, abounding in 
aigurnents and app<‘i'iling to seiitiiuonts whit-h were 
always foreign to the (lontile, and growing less 
familiar to the Jewish mirnl. So they went a step 
beyond the j'hurch of Alexandiia, whieh, while 
doubting the autliorship of this Kpistlo, always 
acknowlctlged it* aiithority. The chni’ch of Jem- 
saiem, as tlie oi-iginal receiver of the Epistle, was the 
depositoiy of that oral testimony on which both its 
authorship and canonical authonty rested, and was 
tlie foiinbiin>hrad of information winch satisfied 
the Eastern and (Ireek churches. But the church 
of Jerusalem was early hidden in exile and oli- 
scurity. And Palestine, alter the destnu;tioii of 
Jerusalem, became unknown ground to that chtss 
of “ dwellers in Libya about (lyrene, and stmngers 
of Home,” who once maintained close religious in- 
torooui-sc with it. All these oonsiderations may 
help to account for the fa<*t that the Latin churches 
hesitated to ivcoive an epistle, the cretleutials of 
which, from peculiar circumstances, were originally 
imjMTfi'ct, and had become inawcssible to them 
when their vei*sion of Scripture was in process of 
formation, until religious intei-coui*se Ijelweeii East 
and West .again grew frequent and intimate in the 
tburth century. 

But such doubts w'cie confined to the Ditin 
churches from the niitldlc of the second to the close 
of the fourth century. All the rest of orthodox 
Chiisteiulom from the beginning was agreed ujwn 
the ennonical authoiity of this Epistle. No tJreek 
or Syriac writer ever expressed a doubt. It was 
acknowledged in various public documents; received 
by the framers of the Amstolical Constitutions 
(about A.D. 250, Bcreridgef; quoted in the epistle 
of the Synod of Antioch, A.D. 2(59 ; appealed to by 
the debatera in the firat Council of Nice ; includt^ 
in that catalogue of canonical books which was 
added (perhaps aflcrwaixls) to the canons of the 
Council of Laodicea, A.Df 305 ; and ssmetioued by 
the (^uinisextine Council at Constiuitinople, a.i>. 
692. 

(?aialin.al Cajetan, the op|)onent of Luther, wius 
the fii-st to disturb the tradition of a thousand 
years, and ^ deny the authority of this £pi.stle. 
Erasmus, Calvin and Beza questional only its au- 
tliorahip. The bolder «]Hrit of Luther, unable to 
perceive its agreement with St. Paul’s doctnne, 
pronounced it to be the work of some disciple of the 
Apostle who had built not only gold, silver, and 
precious stones, but also wood, hay, and stubble 
upon his master’s foundation. And whereas the 
Greek church in the fourth century gave it some- 
times the tenth« place, or at other times, as it now 
does, and as tlie .Syiian, Homiui, and English 
churches do, the fouiteenth place among the Epistles 
of St. Paul, Luther, when he printed his version of 
the Bible, ftparat^ this book from St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and pla<^ it with the Epistles of St. 
James and St. Jude, next before the Revelation ; 
indicating £his change of order his opinion that 
the four rclegated books ai% of less importance and 
less authonty than the rest of the New Testa- 
ment. His opinion found some promoters ; but it 

® The Vatican Codex (B) a.d. 350 bears traces of, 
an earlier assi^ment of the fifth place to the Kp. to i 
the Hebrews. 

*• See Bleek, i. pp. 247 and 447. 
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has not bciMi adopted in any confession of the Lu- 
theran church. 

'he canon ie<al authority of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is then secure^ so i'ar ns it ran be esta- 
blished by the tradition of (’hiistian churches. The 
doubts which alfertiHl it were admitted in remote 
places, or in the fail me of knowhaige, or under the 
pressun* of times of intellectual excitement ; and 
they have disappeaied before full infoi'iiiation and 
calm judgment. 

JI. WVio tnts the author vf the JLpistief — This 
qmstion is of less practical importance than the 
last; for many books arc received as canonical, 
whilst little or nothing is known of their writers. 
In this Epistle the superscription, the oixliiinry 
st>urcc of intbiamitiou, is wanting. Its omission has 
Ijeeii accounted for, since tin* days of Clement of 
Aleximdria {apud Euseb. E. li. vi. 14) and Chry- 
sostom, by supjiosing tliat St. Paul witliheld bis 
name, lest the sight of it should repel any Jewish 
(’hiistians who might still reganl him rather as an 
enemy of tlie biw (Acts xxi. 21) than as a bene- 
fa<*tor to their nation (Acts xxiv. 17). And Pan- 
taenus, or some other piedeeessor of Clement, adds 
that St. Paul would not write to the Jews as an 
a()Ostlc because he regardeil the Lord Himself as their 
ajKistlc (see the remarkable ^piession, Heb. iii. 1, 
twice quoted by Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 12, 63). 

It was the custom of the eailiest fhtlieis to quote 
passatges of Sfu iptiiro without naming the writer 
or the book whitdi supplied them. But theie is no 
reason to doubt that at fiist, everywhere, except in 
North Africa, St. Paul was regai'dcd as the author. 
** Among the Greek fathers,” says Olshnnsi'n 
( Opmotda^ p. 95), “ no one is named either in 
Egypt, or in Syria, Palestine, Asia, or Greecx*, who 
is opposinl to the opinion that this Epistle proceeds 
from St. Paul.” The Alexandrian fathers, whether 
guided by tradition or by critical iliscornmeiil, arc 
the earliest to note the discropancy of style between 
this Epistle and the other thiitiam. And they re- 
ceived it in the Kime sense that the speech in Ads 
xxii, 1-21 is received as St, Paurs. C’ement 
ascribed to St. Luke the translation of the Epistle 
into Gi'eek from a Hebrew original of St. I’util. 
Origen, embracing the opinion of those who, he 
says, preceded him, belicvcil that the thoughts weic 
St. Paul’s, the language and comjiositiou St. Luke’s 
or Clement’s of Romo, ’rertnlliaii, knowing no- 
tliing of any connexion of St. Paul with the Epistle, 
names Barnabas as the reputed author acxxirdiug to 
the North African tradition, which in the time of 
Augustine Iiod taken the less definite shape of a 
denial by some that the Epistle was Si. J*aul*s, and 
in the time of Isidore of Seville appears as a L.atin 
opinion (founded on the dissonance of style) that it 
was written by Barnabas or Clement. At Rome 
Clement was silent as to the author of this as of 
the otlier epistles which he quotes ; and the writers 
who follow him, down to the middle of the tourtli 
century, only touch on the point to deny that the 
Epistle ia St. Paul’s. 

The view of the Alexandrian fathers, a middle 
pi»int lietween the Eastern and Western trailitions, 
won its way in the Cliuroh. It was adopted as the 
most probable opinion by Eusebius and its gradual 
i-eception may have led to the silent tranter, which 

* Professor Blunt, On the Right Use of the Early 
Fathers^ pp. 439-444, gives a complete view of the 
evidence of Clfuncnt, Origen, and Eusebius an to the 
authorship of (he Kpistlo. 
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was maile about his timo, of this from the 

tentli place in thedn'ok Canon to the fourteenth, at 
the end of St. Paul’s Kpistlcs, and In'rore those of 
other Apostles. This plaof it held eN'orywhere till 
the time of Luther ; as if to indioitc the delibemtc 
and final acquiescence of the universal church in 
the opinion that it is one ot the works of St. l*aul, 
but not in the same full sensed as the other ten 
K]»istles, oddrossed to paiticular chiirohes, ara his. 

In the last thive centuries every wonl and phrase ; 
in the Kpisilc has been scrutinised with the most ' 
exact ciiie for historical and grammatical evidence 
ns to the authoi’ship. The conclusions of iiidivitltial 
iiiquii'ers ai*e very diveree ; hut the result has not 
been any considerable disturbance of the ancient 
tradition.8 No new kind of dilFiculty has been 
discovered : no hypothesis ojion to fewer objections 
than the tradition lias been dcviswl. The laborious 
work of the Hev. C. For.sler ( The Apostolical Au- 
thority of the Epistle to the Hehreirs)^ which is a 
storehouse of grammatical evidence, ad>ocnt<‘s the 
opinion that St. Paul was the author .of the hui- 
gunge, as well as the thoughts of the Kpistle. 
Professor Stuart, in the IiitnNluction to his Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Jlebreics, <liscusses 
the interoal eviileiic.c at great length, and ngw's in 
opinion with Mr. F^ratei*. Ih*. C. Wordsworth, 
On the Canon of the Scriptures, Lect. ix., lean.s to 
the same conclusion. Dr. S. Davidson, in liis Intro- 
duction to the Xeiv Testament, gives a vci-y cai'eful 
and minute summary of the arguments of all the 
principal modem critics who reason uiwin the iidemnl 
evidence, and cx)ncludGs, in substantial agreement 
with the Alexandrian tradition, that St. Paul was 
the author of the Epistle, and that, as reganls its I 
phraseology and style, St. Luke co-operate»l with 
liim in making it what it now apiwirs. The ten- 
dency of opinion in (lennany has been to ascribe 
the Epistle to §ome other author than St. Paul. 
Luther’s conjecture, that Apollos was the author, 
has been widely ailopted by Lo (Meic, Block, l)e 
Wette, Tholuck, Bunsen, and otheis.h lianialias 
has been named by Wiescler, Thiersch, and othera.* 
laike by Grotius. Silas by otliere. Neander attri- 
butes it to .some apostolic man of the Pauline school, 
whose training and method of stating (l(H;tiinal 
truth diffeicd from St. Paul’s. The distinguished 
name of H. Ewald has been given recently to the 
hypiithesis (jiaitly anticipated by Wetstein), that it 
was written ncithev by St. Paul, nor to the IFebrews, 
but by some Jewish teacher residing at Joiiisalcm 
to a churcii in some impoii.ant Italian town, which 
is supposed to have sent a deputation to J’alcstiiie. 
Most of these guassesure quite destitute of historical 
evidence, and require the support of imaginary tacts 
to place them on a .<wming e(pinlity with the tra- 


' In this sense may be fairly understood the indi- 
rect declaration that this Epistle is St. Paul’s, which 
the Church of England puts into the mouth of her 
ministers in the Offleos for the Ylsitatlon of the Sick 
and the Solemnization of Matrimony. 

s Bishop Pearson {Be sticcessiotie prionm Somae 
epiacoporum, ch. viil. §8) says that the way in which 
Timothy is mentioned (xiii. 23) seems to him a sutfl- 
ciont proof that St. Paul was the author of this Epistle. 
For another view of this passage see Block, i. 273. 

** Amona these must now be placed Dean Alford, 
who in the fourth rol. of his Oreek Testament (pub- * 
lished since the above article was in type), discusses 
the question with great care and candour, and con- 
cludes that the Epistle was written by Apollos to the 
Homans, about A.n. 09, from Ephesus. 
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diiionary account. They cannot he said to rise out 
of the region of possibility into that of probability ; 
but they are such as any man of leisure and leam- 
iiig might multiply till they include every name in 
the limiteil list tlvit we possess of St. Paul’s cou- 
teinfiorarics. 

The trailitiou of the Alexandrian fathers is not 
vrithout some difficulties. It is truly said that 
the style of reasoning is diflerent from tliat which 
St. Paul uses in his acknowledged epistles. But it 
may he replunl, — Is the adoption of a dillerent style 
of reasoning iiironsistent with the vensatility of that 
mind which could express itself in waitings so 
diveiwi ns the P.astoral Ej>istlos and the preceding 
nine? or in speeches so diverse lus those which are 
severally aildresscvl to jNigans at Athens and l.y- 
caonia, to .lews at Pisidinn Antioch, to (’hristiaii 
eldcis at Miletus? Js not such diversity just what 
might be expected from the man who in Syrian 
Antioch resisted circumcision and St. Peter, hut m* 
Jerusalem kept the Nazaritc vow, ami made con- 
cessions to Hebrew Christians ; who professed to 
become “all things ti> all men” (I (’or. ix. liii) ; 
whose c'diication qualified him to cxiiress his thouglits 
in the idiom of either Syria or Griwe, ainl to vin- 
dicate to Christianity whatever of eteiiial truth was 
knowm in the world, whether it had become cm rent 
ill Alexandriiui philosophy, or in Kabbinical tra- 
dition ? 

If it be asked to what extent, and by whom was 
St. Paul assisted in the composition of this Ejiistle, 
the leply must he in the woids of Origon,“\Vho 
wrote [i. <?. as in Kotn. xvi. 22, wrote from the 
authoPs dictation'*] this Epistle, only God knows.” 
'fhe style is not quite like that of Clement of Koine. 
Both style and sentiment arc quite unlike those of 
the author of the Epistle of BarnaKos. Of the three 
apostolic men named ll)y African fatlieis, St. Luke 
is the most likely to have shared in the composition 
of this Epistle. The similarity in phi-aseology 
which exists between the acknowltnlged writings of 
St. Luke niid this Epistle ; his constant companion- 
ship with St. Paul, andfhis habit of listening to 
and recoi-ding the Apostle's arguments, form a 
strong pivsumptioii in his favour. 

But if St. Luke were joint-author with St. Paul, 
what share in the composition is to be assigned to 
him ? This question has been askoil by those who 
leganl joint-authui-ship as an impossibility, and 
asc;ribe the Epistle to some otlicr writer than 
Paul. Perhaps it is not «isy, certainly it is not 
iHH’Pssary, to find an answer which would satisty or 
silence persons whopuraue an historical inquiry into 
the region of conjecture. Who shall define the 
exiwt responsibility of 'I’imothy or Silvanus, or 
Sosthenes in those seven Epistles which St. Paul 


I * Among these are some, who, unlike Orlgen, deny 
! that Barnabas is the author of the Epistle which 
bears his name. If it be granted that we have no 
specimen of his style, the hyiuithesia xi|hich connects 
him with the Kpistle .to the Hebrews becomes less 
Improbable. Many circumstances show that he ik)s- 
sessed some qualifications for writing such an Epistle ; 
such as his Lcvitical descent, his priestly education, 
his reputation at Jerusalem, his acquaintance with 
I Gentile churches, his company with St. Paul, the tra- 
dition of Tertullian, &o. 

^ Lflncmann, followed by Dean Alford, argues that 
Origen must have meant 'here, as he confessedly does 
a few lines farther on, to indicate an author not a 
scribe by h ypatfam ; but he acknowledges that Olshuu- 
sen, Stcnglein, and Delitzsch, do not allow the necessity. 
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inscribes with some of their imines conjointly with 
his crwn ? To wlnit extent does St. Mark's hui- 
guagc clothe the inspired recollections of St. Peter, 
which, nocoi-ding to aiu ient tiaditinn, are i-ecordetl 
in the second (Jospel? Or, to take the acknow> 
ledginl writings of St. Luke himself, — what the 
share of the “eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word ” (Luke i. 2), or what is the share of St. Paul 
himself in that Oosiiel, which some pei«ons, not 
without counteiiaiu'e fiom tiadition, conjectui'e that 
St. Luke wrote under his master’s eye, in the 
])i ison at (hicsarca ; or who shall assign to the fol- 
lower and tlie master their portions respectively 
111 those seren characteristic S|)eeckc8 at Antioch, 
I.ystia, Athens, Miletus, Jerusalem, and Caesarea? 
If St. Luke wiote down St. l^aufs Gospel, and 
condi'iised his missionary speeches, may he not liavc 
taken aftemaiiis a more impoidant share in the 
composition of this Epistle ? 

111. To whom wns Hte Kpistlc sent i — ^This ques- 
tion was agitated as early as the time of Clhry- 
so.stom, who i-eplics, — to the Jews in Jerusalem 
and Palestine. The ancient tradition preserved 
by Clement of Alexandiia, that it was origi- 
nally written in Hebrew by St. Paul, points to 
tlie siune quarter. The unfaltering tenacity with 
which the Eastern Church fioni the beginning 
maintained the authority of this Epistle leads to 
the iiifcience that it was sent thither with suHicient 
credentials in the iii-st instance. Like the first 
r.pistlc of St. John it has no inscription embodied 
ill its text, and yet it dillers from a ti’catise by con- 
t.iiiiing several direct pei*sonal appeals, aii<l from a 
homily, by closing with messages and salutations, 
its pre‘>cut title, which, though ancient^ cannot be 
proves! to have Ikm'ii inscribed by the writer of the 
Epistle, might have k'en given to it, in accoixiauce 
with the use of the teim l4||rews in the N. T., if 
it luwl been addresscsl eithff to Jews who lived 
at Jerusalem, and spoke Aiamaic (Acta vi. 1), or 
to the descendants of Abraham generally (2 Cor. xi. 
22; Phil. iii. ,■)). 

Hut the argument of the Epistle is such as could 
be used with most elTcct to a church consisting 
exclusively of Jews by birth, personally familiar 
with,' and attached to the Temple-service. And 
such a community (as Block, Ilehracry i. 31, argues) 
could be found only in Jcrasalem and its ncigh^ur- 
hood. And' if the church at Jerusalem rotained 
its fonner distinction of including a great company 
of pri<*sts (Acts vi. 7) — a class professionally fami- 
liar with the songs of the Temple, accustomed 
to discuss the interpretation of Scripture, and ac- 
quainted with the prevailing Alexandrian philo- 
sophy, — such a church would be peculiarly tit to 
•ipprecinte this Epistle. For it takes from the 
Book of Psalms the remarkable propoi'tion of six- 
hvn out of thirty-two quotations fi'om the 0. T., , 
which it contains. It relies so much on deductions 
from Scripture that this circumstance has been j 
{lointed out inconsistent with the tone of inde- 
piMidcnt apostolic anthority, which characterises 
the undoubted Epistles of St. Paul. And so fre- 

' For an explanation of the alleged ignorance of 
the author of Heb. ix. as to the (Urniture of the 
Temple, see Ebrard's Commentary on the passage, or 
Professor Stuart’s Excuraua, xvl. and xvil. 

The influence of the Alexandrian school did not 
begin with Philo, and was not confined to Alexandria. I 
[At.kxandria.] The means and the evideuco of its 
progress may be traced in the writings of the son of 
Sirach (Maurice’s Moral and Metaphyniral Philosophy ^ j 
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quont is the use of Alexandrion philosophy and 
exegesis that it ha.s suggested to some critics 
Apollos ns the writer, to others the Alexandrian 
church as the primary recipient of the Epistle.” 
If certain membeiw of the church at Jerusalem pos- 
sessed goods (Heb. x. 34), and the means of minis- 
tering to distress (vi. 10), this fact is not irre- 
concileable, as has been supposed, with the deep 
poverty of other inliabitauts of Jerusalem (Koni. 
XV. &c.) ; J)ut it agrees exactly with the condi- 
tion of that church thirty years previously (Acts 
ii. 45, and iv. 34), and with the historical estimate 
of the material prosperity of the .Tews at this time 
(Merivale, History of the Romans under the Etn^ 
pire^ vi. 531, ch. lix.). if Bt. Paul quotes to 
Hebrews the LXX. without correcting it where 
it diObrs from the Ilebrow, this agrees with his 
practice in other Epistles, and with the fact that, 
as elsewhere so in Jerusalem, Hebrew was a 
dead languagts acquired only with much pains by 
the learned. The Scriptures wero popularly known 
in Ai-amaiix or Greek: quotations were made from 
memory, ami verilied by memory. Probably Prof. 
Jowett is correct in his inferonco ('Ist Edit. i. 361 ), 
that St. Paul did not famiiarly Know the Hebiew 
original, while he possessed a minute knowledge of 
the LXX. 

Ebraid limits the primaiy circle of renders even 
to a section of the church at Jerusalem. Consider- 
ing such passages as v. 12, vi. 10, x. 32, as pi-o- 
Ixibly inapplicable to the whole of that church, he 
(Xinjectures that St. Paul wrote to some ncophyfes 
whose oouvei-sion, though not mentioned in the 
Acts, may have been partly due to the Apostle’s 
influence in the time of his last recorded sojourn in 
Jcinisalem (Acts xxi. 22). 

Some Clitics have maintained that this Epistle 
was addressed directly to Jewish believers every- 
where: othei*s have restricted it to those who dwelt 
ill Asia and Gi'cece. Almost cveiy city in which 
St. Paul lal)f)ured has been selected by some critic 
as the place to which it was originally sent. Not 
only Home and Caesarca, where St. Paul was long 
imprisoned, but, amid the profound silence of its 
eaily Fathers, Ale.\nndria also, whidi he never saw, 
have each found their advocates. And one con- 
jecture connects this Epi^^tlc specially with tlie 
Gentile Christians of Ephesus. These guesses 
agree in being entirely iiiisuppoitcd by historical 
evidence ; and each of them has some special plausi- 
bility combineil with dithculties peculiar to itself. 

IV. Where and when was it written i — Eastern 
traditions of the fourth century, in .connexion 
with the opinion that St. Paul is the writer, 
name Italy ami Rome, or Athens, as the place from 
whciicii the Epihtle was written. Either place 
would agree witli, fiei-haps was suggested by, the 
mention of Timotliy in the last chapter. An 
interenco in favour of Rome may he drawn from 
the Apostle’s long captivity there in company with 
Timothy and Luke. Oaesai'ea is open to a similar 
iiitereucc ; and it has bmi coiijccturally named as 
the place of the composition of the Epp. to the 

i. §8, p. 234), the author of the Book of Wisdom 
(Kwald, Gcschichte, iv. 548), Aristobulns, Esekiol, 
Fhilo, and Theodotus (Ewald, iv. 297)‘ ; in the 
phraseology of St. .Tobn (l*rof. Jowett, On the Thessa- 
lonians, &c. Ist Edit. i. 408), and the arguments of 
St. Paul (ibid. p. 361) ; in the establishment of an 
Alexandrian synagogue at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 9), ami 
the existence of schools of scriptural inlcrprctution 
I there (bwald, Goschichte^ v. 0.3, and vi. 281). 
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Colossinns, Kphesiiuis, aiid Philippiaii‘« : Imt it is 
not supported by any tradition, nom the expros- 
aion “they of* (Air^) Italy,’* xiii. 'M, it has been 
inferred tiiat the writer could not have been in 
Italy ; but Wiiicr {^Gmmuiatiky 6), denies 
that the preposition necessarily has that foivc. 

The Epistle w;w evidently written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. The whole 
argument, and specially the (Kissagos viii. 4 and sq., 
ix. 6 and sq. (where the pivseut tenses of the (jlreok 
are unaccountably changed into jiast in the English 
version), and xiii. 10 mul sq. imply that the Temple 
was standing, and that its usual course of EMvine 
service was carrit-d on without interruption. A 
Christian reader, keenly watching in the doomed® 
city for the fulfilment of his Loid’s prediidioii, 
would at once undei-stand the ominous references 
to “ that which beareth thorns and bricre, and is 
rejected, and is nigh unto cursing, whose end is to 
be burned ; ” “ that wliicJx dccayeth and waxi*th 
old, and is ready to vanish away ; ” and the txnnlng 
of the expected ** JXvy,” and the remAving of those 
things that are shaken, vi. 8, viii. 13, x. 25, 37, 

xii. 27. But these forClKidiiigs seem less distinct and 

circumstantial than they might have been if uttei'ed 
immediately before the cntastixiphe. Tlie refer- 
ences to former teachere xiii. 7, and earlier instnic- 
tion V.- 12, and x. 32, mighjb suit any time after 
the first yeai*s of the chureh ; but it would be in- 
teresting to connect the first velVrencc with the 
maityidom® of St. James at the Passox’er a.d. 62. 
Modern criticism has not destroyed, 'though it has 
weakened, the connexion of this Epistle with St. 
Paul’s Roman captivity (a.d. Cl-63) by substi- 
tuting the reiuliug tois 8eo>ifots, ** tixe prisoners ” 
for roif Sctr/ioir /aou (A. ** me in my bonds),” 

X. 34; by prejMising to interpret 

xiii. 23 as “sent away,” rather than “set at 
liberty ; ” and by urging that the condition of the 
writer, as poitrayed in xiii. 18, 19, 23, is not 
necessarily that of a prisoner, and tliat there may 
possibly be no allusion to it in xiii. 3. On the 
whole, the date which lx‘st agiei's with the tra- 
ditionni-y account of tin* authorship and destinatiAn 
of the Epistle is A.D. 63, about the end of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment .at Homo, or a year after Albinus suo 
eeedod Festus as Procurator. 

V. In ivhat langmqe was it writtai^l — Like 
St. Matthew’s Oospel, tlie Epistle to the Hebrews 
has afforded ground for much unimpoitaiit conti-o- 
versy respecting the language in which it was 
originally written. The earliest statement is that 
of Clcm^t of Alexandria (preserved in Euseb. 
JL E. vi. 14), to the effect that it was written by 
.St. Paul in Hebrew, and translated by St. Luke 
into Orcek ; and hence, as Clement ohserx’es, arises 
the identity of the style of the Epistle and that of 
the Acts. This statement is rcpeate<l, after a long 
interval, by Eusebiu.s, Thcodoret, Jerome, and 
several later fathera : hut it is not noticed by the 
majority. Nothing is said to load us to i-egaixl 
it ns a tradition, rather than a conjecture suggested 
by the style of the Epistle. No person is said to 
hax’e use<l or seen a Hebrew original, 'flie Aramaic 
copy, includnl in the Peshito, has never been re- 
garded otherwise than as a tianslation. Among 
the few modern supportcis of an Aramaic original 
tlie most diNtiiiguishcd are Jos<*ph llallet, an English 


" See Josephus, B. J. vi. 5, §3. ' 

® See Josenhus, Ant. xx. 9, U ; Kuseb. B. IT. ii. 2.3 ; 
and Uec'onn. Clement, i. 70, ap. C'oteler. i. fiOO. 
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writer in 1727 (xvhose able essay is most easily 
accessible in a I.atin translation in Wolfs Curae 
Philolagicne^ iv. 806-837), and J. D. Micliaelis, 
ErklUr. des Brief cs an die Ifebraer. Bleek (i. 0-23), 
argues in suppoit of a Creek original, on the giounds 
of (1.) the purity and easy flow of the Greek ; (2.) 
the use of Greek words ^hich could not be aile- 
quatcly. expressed in Hebrew xvithout long ])eii- 
phutsc; (3.) the use of paronomasia — mulor which 
iiead he disallows the iiifeience against an Arainaie. 
original which has been diaxvn frem the double 
sense given to dtad^KVt ix. 15 ; and (4.) the use of 
the Septuagint in quotations and rcleieiiccs whicli* 
do not correspond with the Hebrew text. 

VI. Condition of the HebrewH, and scope of 
the Epistle. — ^1’iie numerous Christian clniiclu'h 
scattei'ed throughout Judaea (Acts ix. 31 ; Gal. i. 
22) were continually exposed to pei-seeutijin tiom the 
J Jewsj(l Thoss. ii. 14), which would l>ecome more 
searching and extensive as chiirchos multijilicd, and 
as the growing turbulence of the nation ripeneil iiito 
the iiisurrcH'tion of A.D. 60. Peiwiiial xioicnee, 
spoliation of property, exclusion from the synagogue, 
and domestic strife wore the universal forms of 
persecution. But in Jerusalem there was one :ul- 
ditional weapon in the hands of the prodoinimiiit 
oppressors of the (’hristians. 'fiieir magnificent 
national Temple, hallowed to evoiy Jew by ancii'nt 
diistorical and by gentler pereonal recolirs-tions, witli 
its iiTcsistible attractions, its sootliing strains, mid 
mysterious ii'n'inonics, might be sluit against the 
Hebrew Christian. And even if, amid the fierce 
factions and fiequent oscillations of authoiity in 
.ferusalem, this affliction were not often laid upon 
him, yet there was a secret burden which every 
Hebrew Cnrislian bore within him — the knowledge 
that the end of all tlm beauty and awfuliiess of Zion 
xvas rapidly approncMg. Paralysed, jierliaps, by 
this consciousness, aiiaenfeehlwl by their attachment 
to a lower form of Christianity, they liecaiiic station- 
ary in knowledge, weak in faith, voiil of energy, and 
ex'en in danger of apostasy fioin Christ. ,For, as 
afflictions multiplied lourid them, aud made them 
feel more keenly their depmiimce on God, and their 
need of near and fmpient and associated approach 
to Him, they seemed, in consequence of their (Chris- 
tianity, to be I’eceding from the God of tlieir fathers, 
lUid losing that 'means of communion with Him 
which they usetl to enjoy. Angels, Moses, and the 
High-priest — their intercessors in heaven, in the 
gi'avc, and on earth — became of less importance in 
the creed of the Jewish Christian; their glory 
waned as he gi-cw in Christian experience. Already 
he felt that the Lonl’s day was superseding the 
Sabbath, Hie New Covenant the Old. What coulil 
take tile place of the Temple, anil that which was 
behind the veil, and the Lcvitical sacrifie^is, and 
the Holy City, when they should pease to exist ? 
What compenwition could Christianity offer him for 
the loss which was pressing ** the Hebrew Christimi 
more and more ? 

James, the bishop of Jerusalem, had just left his 
place xncant by a martyr’s death. Neither to 
Cejihas at Babylon, nor to John at Ephesus, the 
thiixl pillar of the Apostolic Church, was it given to 
understand all the greatness of. his want, and to 
speak to him ihc woixl in seixson. But there came 
to him from Rome the voice of one who had been 


See the ingemouR, but pccha|^ji overstrained, in- 
terpretation of Ho6. xi. in Thiersch’s Cemmentatio 
Jluttorirn He EpiHlola ad T/ebrams. 
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tlie foremost in sounding tlie depth and biTadtii of 
tliat love of Christ which was all but incom- 
prehensible to the Jew, one who feeling more than 
any other Apostle the weight of the care of all 
the churches, yet clung to his own peopl# with a 
love ever rearly to bi’eak out in impassioned words, 
and unsought and ill-requited deeds of kindness. 
He whom Jerusalem Inul sent away in chains to 
liomo again lifted tip his voice in the halloweti 
city among his coiintryint'n ; but with woids and 
aiguments suited to their capacity, with a strange, 
borrowed accent, and a tone in which reigned no 
apostolic authority, and a face veiled, in very love 
from wayward children who might refuse to hear 
divine and saving truth, when it fell from the lips 
of Paul. 

He meets the Hebrew Christians on their own 
ground. His answer is — “ Your new faith gives 
you Christ, and, in Christ, all you seek, all your 
iatlicrs sought. In (Christ the Sort of Cod you Ttave 
an all-sufficient Mediator, nearer than Angels to the 
Father, eminent above Moses ns a benefactor, more 
sympathising and more prevailing than the High- 
piicst as an iutcix^issor : His sabbath awaits yon in 
heaven ; to His covenant the old was intended to be 
subservient ; His atonement is the eternal reality • of 
which sacrifices are but the pikssing shadow ; His 
city heavenly, not made with Imnds. Having Him, 
believe in Him with all your heart, — ^with a faith 
in the. unseen future, stiong as that of the saints of 
old, jKiticnt under jii'esent, and prepared for coming 
wuc, lull of energy, and hope, and holiness, and 
love,” 

Such was the leaching of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, We do not possess tlie means of tradng 
out stop by step its effect upon them ; but we i 
know that the result at which it aimed was achieved. 
The church at .ferusalem di^ not ajHistaiise. It| 
migrated to Pella (Eusebius, iii. 5),- and! 
’ t here, no longer dwindled luider the cold shadow of 
ovei hanging Judaism, it followed the llebraw Chris- 
tians of the Dispersion in gi'adually entering on the 
possession of the full liberty which the law of Christ 
allows to all. 

And this gieat Epistle remains to aflertinies, a 
keystone binding togctlier that succession of inspired 
men which sp.ans over the ages between Moses ,*ind 
St. John. It teaches the Christian student tlie siib- 
bbmtial identity of the revelation of God, whether 
given through the Prophets, or through the Son ; 
for it shows that God's purposes are unchangeable, 
however diversely in didereut ages they have been 
** reflected in broken and fitful rays, glancing back 
from the tioubled waters of the human soul." -It 
is a source of inexhaustible comfort to cveiy Chris- 
tian spflerer iu inwaid perplexity, or amid •‘I'e- 
lU'oaches and afflictions." It is a pattein to every 
Christian teacher cf the method in which latter 
views should be imported, gently, reverently, and 
seasonably, to feeble spirits prone to cling to an- 
cient forms, and to rest in accustomed feelings. 

VII. Literature connected mth f/w Epistle . — 
In addition to the books already referred to, four 
commentaries may be selected as the best rcpixi- 
sentatives of distinct lines of thought ; — those of 
Chiysostom, Calvin, Estius, and Ble^. Liincniann 


* See Bishop Butler's Analogy^ ii. 5, §6. 

The expression here is literally “ were saperin- 
tendents of Israel beyond OSVD) .Jordan for the 
west In IU the business’* &c. “ Beyond 

Joidan ” goncrall)* means *' op the cast,” but here, !n- 
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(1855), and Delitzsch (1858) have recently added 
v^uable Commentaries to those already in eidsteucc. 

‘The Commentai'ics accessible to the English reader 
are those of Professor Stuart (of Andover, U. S.;, 
and of Ebrai'd, translated by the,Kev. J . F ulton. Di*. 
Owen's Kxeicitations on the Hebrews arc .not chiefly 
valuable as an attempt at exegesis. The l^ra- 
phrasc and Notes of Pierce are praised by Dr. ^odd- 
lidgc. Among the well-known collections of English 
notes on the Greek text, tor English veraion of the 
N. T. those of Hammond, Fell, Wliitby, Mac- 
knight, Wordsworth, and Alford may be particu- 
larly moniioned. In ProL-Stanley's Sehn^ 
Kasaxis on the ApostoliccU Age there is a thoughtful 
and eloquent sermon on this Epistle; and it is the 
subject of three Warburtonian LectureSf by the Rev. 
F. D. M.auricc. 

A tolerably wmiplote list of Commentaries on this 
Epistle may be found in Bleek, vol. ii. pp. 10-16, 
mid a comprehensive but shorter list at the end of 
Ebranrs Cummentarif. [W. T. B.] 

I HE'BKON(jt'an;X,/5/>c4»;fl«6K)n). l.The 
thi^il wn of Koliath, who was the second son of 
Levi; the younger brother of Amram, Hither of 
Moses and Aaron (Ex. vi. 18 ; Num'. iii. 19; 1 Chr. 
vi. 2, 18, xxiii. 12). The immediate chiidren of 
Hebron aiw notementioned by name (iximp. Ex. vi. 
,21, 22), but wa* the founder of a ” family" 
{Mishpachah) of Hebronites (Num. iii. 27, xxvi. 
68; 1 Chr. xxvi. 23, 30, 31) or Bene-Hebron 
(1 Chr. XV. 9, xxiit. 19), who aic often mentioned 
in the enumerations of the Levites in the passages 
above cited. ' Jbrtau was the heail of the fmnily 
in the time of David (1 Chr, xxiii. 19, xxvi. 31, 
xxiv. 23 : in the last oh these passages the name 
of Hebron dues not now exist in the Hebrew, but 
has 1>ecn supplied in the A. V. from the other 
lists). In the last year of David’s reign we find them 
settled at Jazer ''in Gilead (a place not elsewhere 
named as a Levitical city), ” mighty men of valour” 

2700 in number, who were superinteud- 

ants for the king over the two and a half tribes in 
regard to all matters socied and secular (I Chr. 
xxvi. 31, 32). At the same time 1700 of the 
family under Hashabiah held the same office on th^ 
west^ of Jordan (30). 0 

2. This name nppara in the genealogical lists 
of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 42, 43), whore 
Maiehhah is said to have been the ** father of 
Hebron,” who again had four sons, one of whom 
vyns Tappuach. The three names just nieulioncd 
are those of places, ns are also many others in the 
subsequent branches of this genealogy— Ziph,Maon, 
Bcthzur, &c. But it is impossible at present to 
s,*iv whether these names are intended to be those 
of the places themselves or of poisons wlio fouiidi^ 
them. [G.J 

ItK'BRON and Xffiptav ; 

Arab. “ the friend ''), a city of Judah 

(Josh. XV. .M-); situated among the mountains (Josh. 
XX. 7), 20 Homan miles south of Jerusalem, and the 
raine distance north of Beeisheba {Onom. s. v, *ApK^). 


duced probably tgr the word following ** weste'ard,” 
oar translators have rendered it ** on tma side ** (comp. 
Dent. U 1, J<)<*h. ix. 1, &c.). May not the mean- 

ing be that Hashabiah and his brethren were fettled 
on the western side of the Transjordanio country ? 

3 K 
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Helmni is one of the most ancient cities in the I 
world still existing ; and in this respe<’t it is the 
rival of Duiniihciis. It was hiiilt, sjiys a sacred 
writer, “seven years iH'fore Zonu in Hlgypt” (Mum. 
xiii. 2'J). lint wlien was Zonii huilt? It is well 
we can prove the high antiquity of Hebi on iud**- 
|H*iideutly of Egypt’s mystic aiinais. It was a well- 
kno^ town when Abraham enterel ('aiiiuin .1780 
years ago ((ieii. xiii. 18). Its oiigiiul name was 
Kirjath-Arba ; LXX., KiptaB-apfiok-- 

trttpfpf .Tndg. i. 10), “ the city of Arba so called 
from Arb^^ the father of Anak, and progenitor of 
the giant Anakim (.losh. xxi. 11, xv. IH, 14). It 
was sometimes called Mamre, doubtless from Abm- 
haiirs friend and ally, Mamre the Ainoiitc (den. 
xAiii. 19, x\xx\ li7); but the “oak of Mamie,** 
where the Patriaieh so often pitched his tent, apfaxiis 
to have been not in, hut near Hebron. [^lAMliE.] 
The chief inteiest of this city arises fiom its 
having been the scene of some of the most remaik- 
.ahle events in the lives of the patriarchs. Sat ah 
died at Hebron ; and Abialiam then bought from 
Kphion the llittite the held .lud c.ive of Mach{ielah, 
to serve .as a family tomb ((Jeii. xxiii. 2-20). The 
cave is still thei*e; and the miufeive walls of the 
Ilartun or mosque, within which it lies, tbinr the 
most mnarkable object in the whole city. [Machi’K- 
i.Air.] Ahiahain is called hy Mohamined.ans el - 1 
K/mlU, “ the Friend,” i. e. of Godf^and this is the j 
modern name of Hebron. When the Ismelites en- ; 
tered Palestine Hebion was tak^ d>y .loshua from ; 
the descendants of Anak, and given to Caleb (Josh. | 
X. .'Id, xiv. 0-1.5, XV. Id, 14). It was assigned to i 
the bevites, and nuale “ a city of refuge ” (Josh, j 
xxi. 11-ld). Here Idavid fii'st established the seat 
of liis government, and dwelt during the seven ' 
years and a half he reigned over .liulah (2 ^am. j 
V. .5). Hebron w.is rebuilt after the captivity; but j 
it soon fell iut<i the hands of the Eilomiles, fiom ' 
whom it was rescued by JudiLs Macenbaeus (Neh. ] 
xi. 25 ; 1 M,acc. v. (5.") ; .loseph. Ant. \u. 8, §0), A 
sliort time before the captme of Jerus.'vlem llebron ! 
was burned by an officer of Vespasiun (Joseph, ’ 
21, J, iv. 9, §9). About the beginning of the 12th ' 
century it was captured by the CniMdris. It sul>- 
seqiiently lay for .i time in ruins ( \lbert Aq. vii. 
15 ; Soewnlf in A'nW// Travels in }\(l. p. 4.5) ; hiit 
in A.D. 1167 it was made the seat of a Latin i 
bishopric (Will. Tyr. xx. 3). In M87 it levelled | 
to the Miislems, and has ever since remained in 
their hands. 

Hebron now contains aliout 5000 inhubitant.s, 
of whom some 50 families are Jews. It is pic- 
turesquely situated in a narrow valley, suiToundal 
hy rocky hills. This, in all prolvability, is that 
“ valley of Eschol,’* whence the Jewish spies got 
the great bunch of grapes (Num. xiii. 2.3). Its 
sides arc still clothed with luxuriant vineyards, imd 
Its grapes are corisideml the finest in Southern Pa- 
lestine. Groves of gray olives, and some other fniit 
trees, give variety to the .scene. The x alley runs | 
from north to south ; and the main quaiter of the ! 
town, surmounted by the lofty walla of the vene- 
rable Haramt lies ptutly on the easteni slope (Gen, 
.\xxvii.’14; comp, xxiii. 19). The houses ai-e all 
of stone, solidly built, flat-i'oofed, each having one 
or two small cupolas. The town has no walls, but 
the main struts opening on the prmcipal roads 
have gates. In the bottom of the valley sontli of 
the town is a large tank, 1.30 ft. s(|uare, by .50 
deep ; the sides are solidly built with hewn stones. 
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At the northern tnid of the principid quarter is an- 
other, measuring 8.5 ft. long, hy 55 broad. I^th 
are of high antiquity ; and one of them, probably 
the former, is that over wliich- David hanged the 
mui*der#8 of Ishboshetli ( 2 Sam. iv. 12). About 
a mile from the town, up the valley, is one of the 
l!irgi»ht oak-trees in Palestine. It stands quite alone 
in the midst of the viiieyanls. It is 2.3 ft. in girth, 
.and its braiu-he.s cover a space 00 IK in diameter. 
This, say sonic, is tlie very free lieneath which 
Abraham pitched his tent ; hut, however this may 
he, it still bears the name ol’ the patriaieh. (Poi ter’s 
Handltooky 07 wj. ; I’ob. ii. 7.3 sq.) [.1. L. P.j 

2. (pa?. and ; ’EA/8c6y, Alex. *Axpdv ; 

Achran, later editions Ahran). One of fhe towns in 
the territory of A.sher (.Josh. xix. 28), on the 
boundary of the tribe. It is iiatned next to Kehob, 
and is apparently in fhe iHMghbonrhooti ol' Zidon. 
By Eusebius and Jciome ii ib merely inentioneil 
(^Onormtst. Achran), and no one in modern times 
has discovered its site. It will bo obseiTod that 
the name in the original is quite ditlerent fiom that 
of Hebron, the W(‘Il-known city of Judah (No. 1 ), 
although in the A. V. they me tlie s'line, our 
transintors haxdiig repiasented the ain hy H, instead 
of hy G, or by the vowel only, as is tlicir usual 
I (‘iistom. But, in addition, it is not certain whetfier 
the name should not rathi'r be Ebdon or Abdon 
(|niy), since that form is Jbund in many MSS. 
(Davidson, ffrhr. Text; Gesen. Thes. 080), and 
since an AKlon is named amongst the Levitical 
cities of Asher in other lists, which otherwise would 
In* unm<*ntioned here. On the other hftnd, the old 
vei-sions (excepting only tlie Vat. LXX., which is 
obviously corrupt) iinaniinously letaiii the IL 
fABOUN.] [G.] 

HEDGE n>iDp, n3-ibp; 

fpaypiis), 'fhe rirat three words thus rendeii*d 
ill the A. V., a- well lus their Greek equivalent, 
denote .dimply that which surrounds or eiiclo.'-es, 
whether it be a stone wall (TTS, gafer, Prov. xxiv, 
31; Ez. xiii. 10), or a fence of other materials. 
'ITJ, gdtier, and g*derdhj aro used (*f llie 

heilge of a vineyard (Num. xxii. 24; Ps. Ixxxix. 
•10; I Ghr. iv. 2.3), and tlie latter is employed to 
descTibe the wide walls of stone, or feni'es of tlua-n, 
which seived as a shelter foi slie«'p in winter and 
.summer (Num. xxxii. 16). The .stone walls which 
surround the sheepfolds of modern Palestine are fre- 
iqueiitly crowned with shaiqv thorns (Thomson, 
Latid and the Booky i. 299), a custom at least as 
ancient as the time of Homer {Od, xiv. 10), when 
a kind of prickly pear (&x^p21os) was used for that 
j purpose, as well as for the fences of corn-fields at a 
j later period (Arist. Eccl, 355)^ In oi-der to pro- 
tect the vineyards fixim the ravages of wild beasts 
j (Ps. I XXX. 12) it \va.^ customary to snnound them 
I xvifh a w'all of Ioo.se stones or mud (Matt. xxi. 33 ; 
Mai k xii. 1 ), which was a favourite haunt of sei peiits 
(Eccl. X. 8), and it retreat for locusts from the cold 
(Nah. ill. 17). 8ucli walls are described by Maun- 
drell as surrounding the gardens of Damascus. 
“ 'fhey are built of great pieces of earth, made in 
the fashion of brick and hardened in the sun. In 
their dimensions they are each two yaixls long and 
somewhat more than one broad, and half a yard 
thick. Two rows of these, placed one upou nn- 
otlier, make a cheap, expeditious, and, in ^is dry 
couiiti-y, a durable wall** (Early Trav. m Pal. 
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{). 487). A wnll or fence of this kind is clotirly 
distinguished in Is. v, 5 from the tangled hedge, 
n3*1*K^I0» w'sflcdA (n3-lDtD, Mic. vii. 4), which 
was planted ns an additional safeguunl to the vine- 
yai'd (cf. Eccliis. xxviii. 24), and was composed of 
the thoniy shrubs with which P.ilcstine abounds, 
'fhe prickly l>ear, a species of e-actiis, so fre(pieiitiy 
employed for this pm pose in the East at piesent, is 
believed to Ik> of coin|)aiativcly modern intioduction. 
The aptness of the con)|)arison of a tangled hedge 
of thorn to the ditficiilties which a slothful man 
conjures up us an excuse for his inactivity, will l>e 
at once recognised (l*i-ov. xv. 19; cf. Hos. li. 0). 
The narrow paths between the hedges of the vine- 
\aids and gardens, ** with a fence on this side and a 
fence on that side” (Nuin. xxii. 24), are distin- 
guished from the ** highways,” or more fiequeiitcd 
i lacks, in Luk** xiv. 23. [W. A. W.] 

HEGAI ('an ; Tof ; Egeiis), one of ihe eunuchs 
(A. V. “ chamberlains ”) of the court of Ahasuerus, 
who liad s)>ecial chai'ge of the women of the haieem 
(Esth. ii. 8, -iri). Acconling to the Hebrew text 
lie was a distinct person fj*om the ” keeper ot the 
concubines” — .Shaashgax (14), but the LXX. have 
the same name in 14 as in 8, while in 1.5 they 
omit it altogether. In vei-se 3 tlie name is given 
under the didereiit form of 

IIE'GE (K)n ; Etjeus, probably a Pereian name. 
Aja signifies eunuch in Sanscrit, in accoi-dance^with 
which the LXX. have efivoiixv* II**gias, 'H 7 fof, 
IS mentioned by Ctesias as one of the people about 
Xerxes, Gesenius, Thes. Addenda, 83 6). 

OTtFKU iTJS i SdiiiAif, vueca). The 

Itebiew languege Lm no expression that exiirtly 
conosjjonds to our heifer; for both ejjhth and pnr^i/i 
me applied to cows that have calved (1 Sam. vi. 7- 
12 ; Job xxi. 10 ; Is. vii. 21) : indeed means 
a young animal of any species, the full exjiression 
being eglah bakar, heifer of kiiie’* (Dcut. xxi. 3; 

1 .'<am.' xvi. 2 ; Is. vii. 21). The heifer or young 
cow was not commonly used for ploughing, but only 
for treading out the corn (IIos, x. 1 1 ; but see Judg. 
xiv. 18), when it ran about without any lieadstiill 
(DiMit. XXV. 4) ; hence the expression lui “ unbroken 
heifer” (llos. iv. IG; A.V. “backsliding”), to 
winch Israel is compared. A similar sense has hmi 
.atlsuihcd to the expression “ Csilf of thiXHJ yeais old,” 
I. e. unsiJtJ)duvdt in Is. xv. 5, Jer. xlviii, 34 ; but it 
is much tnori' probably to be taken as a piu]K!r 
name, Eglutk Shelishiifahf such names being not 
uncommon. The sense of “ dissolute ” is conveyed 
nmloiibtedly in Am. iv.»l. Thn cumparisoii of 
Ksrypt to a “fair hei%*” (Jer. xlvi. 20) may be 
mi ulliLsion to the well known form under which 
•Apis was woi-shipped (to which we may als<» jcier 
the wonls in ver. 15, as undcretood in the LXX., 
“ Why is the bull(x:k (/ujirxof ^k\€ktJs) swept 
away?**) the “destruction” threatened being tlio 
bite of the gail-fly, to which the wonl Aercd^ would 
litly apply. “ To plough with another man’ s heifer ” 
(Judg. XIV. 18) implies that an advantage has boon 
gained by unfair means. The projicr names Eglah, 
Kn-pglaim, and Parah, are derived from the He- 
brew terms at the head of this article. [W, L. B.] 

heir. The Hebrew institutions relative to 
inheritanco were of a very simple character. Under 
Ihe Patriaixjlial S 3 r 8 tem the property was divided 
iinong the sons of the logitimato wives (Gen, xxi. 
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lA, xxiv, .3G, XXV. 5), a larger portion bfdng as- 
signed to one, generally the eldest, on whom de- 
volved the duty of maintaining the females of tiic 
family. [Birthright.] The sons of concubines 
were portioned off with presents (Geii..xxv. G); 
occasionally they were placed on a par with the 
legitimate sons ((ien. xlix. 1 ff.), but this may 
have been restricted to cases W'hcie the chilUieu 
had been ad»])ted by tlie legitimate with (Gen. xxx. 
3). At a later period the exclusion of the sons of 
concubines was rigidly onfoictHl (Judg. xi. 1 ff.). 
Uiughtcis had no share in the patrimony ((jeii. 
xxxi. 1 1), but receiveii a man-iage portion, consist- 
ing «)f a inaid-sei'vant ((b*n. xxix. 24, 29), or some 
other property. As a matter of special favour they 
soiiietimcs took part with the sons (.Job xlii. 10). 
The Mosaic law regulated the sucrossioii to real 
property thus: it was to be divided among the 
sons, the ekiest reci'ivmg a double portion (I)eut. 
xxi. 17), the othei-s ecpial shares : if there were no 
* sons, it went to the daughters (Niim. xxvii. 8), on 
j the condition that they did not marry out of their 
' own tribe (Ximi. xxx\i. 6 ff. ; Tob. vi. 12, vii. 13), 
,'othciwisc the patrimony was foi felted (Joseph. 
Ant. iv. 7, §5). If tlieic weie no daughters, it 
went to tJie brother of the dis'eased ; if no biother, 
to the paternal uncle; and, tailing these, to the 
next of kill (Niim. xxrti. 9-11). In the case of a 
widow being letl without children, the iieaiest of 
kill on her husband’s side had the Tight of raairyiiig 
her, and in the event of his refusal the next of kin 
(Kuth iii. 12, 13); with him rested the. obligation 
of redeeming the property of the widow (Kuth iv. 

1 tr,), if it hail been either sold or mortgaged : this 

obligatfon was termed DBI^D (“the right 

of inheritance ”), and was exercised in other cases 
besides that of roai’riagc (Jer, xxxii, 7 ff.). If none 
stepped foi'ward to marry the widow, the inheritance 
remained with her until her dcatli, and then I'c- 
veitcd to the next of kin. Tlie object of these 
regulations cvidcutly was to prevent the alienation 
of the land, and to retain it in the same family : 
the Mosaic law enibrctsi, in short, a strict entail. 
Even the assignment of the double |iurtion, which 
under the patriarchal regime had been at the dis- 
jMKs.ll of the father (Gen. xlviii. 22), w.is by the 
Mosjiic law limits! to the eldest son (Deut. xxi. 

I. 5-1 7). The case of .\chsah, to whom (*alcb jac- 
seri(<*d a field (Josh. xv. 18, 19; Judg. i. 1.5), is an 
exception: but perhaps even in th.at instance the 
land icvcrtinl to Galeb’s desceudiuits either at the 
death of Aclisah or in the year of .lubiloe. The 
land being- thus so strictly tied up, the notion of 
heirsJiipf as we understand it, w:us haidly known to 
the Jews ; succession was a matter of right, and ' 
not of favour— a state of things which is cmbo«ii«xi 

in the Hebrew language itself, for the word 

(A. V. “to inherit”) implies and veiy 
oiien forcible possession (Deut.Ji. 12 ; Judg. i. 29, 
xi. 24), and a similar idea lies at the loot of the 

words n^riR and n^m, generally translated “ in- 
heritance.’* Testameiit'iry »lbpositions weie of 
course sup'itiuous; the iieiuest appioaidi to tla* 
idm is the blessing, which in early times, conv<'y«l 
tempoial as well' as spiritual benefits (Gen. xxvii. 
19, 37; Josh. xv. 19). The reforciici'S to wills in 
St. Paul’s writings aie- Ixnrowwl from the usages 
of Greece and Kome (Hcb. ix. 17), whence the cus- 
tom was iutroduced into Judaea: several wills arc 
3 E 2 
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noiiml by Joseplius in connexion with the llerods 
(kn^ xiii. in, §1, xvii. II, §‘i ; /?. ./. ii. 2, §.l). 

With regard to personal property, it may be pi'e- 
sumod that the owner had some authoijty over it, 
at all cvente during his lifc>timc. The admission 
of* a slave to a portion of the inhmtance with the 
sons (l*rov. xvii. 2) probably applies only to the 
pomoualty. A pi'csentatioii of half the personalty 
formed the mniriage portion of Tobit*s wife (Tob. 
viii. 21). A distribution of goods during the father's 
lift^time is implied in Luke xv. 11-13: a distinction 
may l)e noteil between oMa, a general term ap- 
plicable to pei*soiialty, and KXripovofilat the landed 
property, which could only be divitled after the 
fiitluT’s death (Luke xii. 13). 

There is a striking I'eseniblance lietween the He- 
brew aijd Athenian customs of heirship, particularly 
as regards heiresses (MxXripoi), who were, in both 
nations, bound to marry their nearest relation : the 
pro|)crty did not vest in the husband even for his 
life-time, but devolved upon the son of the hei«*ss as 
soon as he was of !^;e, who also bore the name, not 
of his father, but of his tnahiroal grandfather. The 
object in both countries W€^s the same, viz. to pi-e- 
serve the name and property of evei*y family (Diet, 
of Ant. art. 'EniicXripos). [W. L. IL] 

HE'LAH (ns^n i'AtOi, Alex/AAoiJ ; Il<Uaa), 
one of the two wives of Ashur, father of Tekoa 
( 1 (Ihr. iv. 5). Her three fthildren are enumemted 
in ver. 7. In the LXX. the passage is vciy much 
confused, the sons being ascrilied to different wives 
from what they ai*e in the Hebrew text. 

HE'LAM (D^n-, ITelam)y a place 

‘east o^ the .loixlan, but west of the Euphrates 
(“ the river at which the Syrians were collected 
by Ha<]arezer, and at which David met and defeated 
them (2 Sam. x. 16, 17). In the latter verse the 

name appears as Chclamah (illDK^n), but the final 

syllable is probably only the particle of motion. 
This longer foim, XoXajudic, the present text* of 
the LXX. inserts in ver. 16 as if the name of the 
river ; while in the two other places it has Alxdp^ 
coiTcspondiiig to the Hebrew text. By Josephus 
(Ant. vii. 6, §8) the name is given as XdXafidt and 
ns being that of the king of the Syrians beyond 
Kuphnites — irphs XoXofiiv rhv rwv irtpav Ev^pd- 
Tov ^Apeov fituriXia, 

In the Vulgate no name is inserted after fluviam; 
but in ver. 16, for **came to Helam," we find 
addnxit exercitnm eorum, reading, ** their 

army." This too is the rendering of the old 
translator Aquiln — ip Jfvpdfin a^ap — of whose 
version ver, 16 has survived. In 17 the Vulgate 
agrees with the A. V, 

Many conjectures have been mode as to the 
locality of J/elam ; but to none of them does any 
certainty attach. The most feasible perhaps is that 
it is identical wiUi Alamatho, a town named Ky 
Ptolemy, and lo(»ted by lum on the west of the 
Enphmtes near Nicephoiium. ^G.] 

HEL'BAU (na^H; ffelba), a town 

of Asher, piobably on the plain of Phoenicia, not 
far from Sidon (Judg. i. 31). [J. L. P.] 


■ This is probably a late addition, since in the 
I.XX. text as it stood in Origen’s Mezapla, XoAo^mk 
was omitted after irorofiov (sec Bardht, ad loe.). 
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HEL'BON XcXjSdiv), a place only 

mentioned once in Scripture. Ezekiel, in dcsalbing 
the wealth and commei-oe of Tyi-e, says, “ Damascus 
was thy merohant in the wine of Holbon.” The 
Vulgate translates th&<io words in vino piwjui; and 
some other ancient versions also make the word 
desiTiptive of the quality of the wine. There can 
be no doubt, however, that Helbon is a projier name. 
Strabo speaks of the wine ofChalybon (ohov ix 
'Xvplas rhp XaXvfidpiop) from Syria as among Uic 
luxuries in which the kings of Persia imlulgeil 
(xv. 735) ; and Athenaeus assigns it to DamaseiiK 
(i. 22). (jeographers have hitherto repiesented 
Helbon as identical with the city of A hypo, calh'd 

Ifafeb (lyjLgfc) by the Arabs ; but there arc strong 
reasons against this. The whole fortM> and l)cauty 
of the description in Ezekiel consists in tliis, that 
in tlie great market of Tyro every kingdom and 
city found ample demand tor its own staple pro- 
ducts. Why, therefore, should. the Damascenes 
supply wine of Alepjx), conveying it a long and 
diftioult journey overland? If strange merchants 
had engaged in this tiadu, we should naturally ex- 
pect them to be some maritime poplc who con hi 
cany it cheaply along the caist from the port of 
Aleppo. 

A few years ago the writer directeil attention to a 
\illage :uid district within a few miles of Diiniiisctis. 
still faring the ancient name (the Arabic 

corresponds exactly to the Hebrew 
|^3^n), and still celebrated as producing the 

finest grapes in the country. (See Jonmal of Sac. 
TAt. July 1853, p. 2f)0 ; Five Years in jhmutsens, 
ii. 330 sq.). There cannot be a doubt that this 
village, and not Aleppo, is the Helbon of Ezekiel 
and Strabo. The village is situated in a wild glen, 
high up in Antilebanon. The remains of some 
large and beautiful structures arc strewn around it. 
1'he bottom and sides of the glen are covered with 
ten-aced vineyards; and the whole surrounding 
country is rich in vines and fig-trees (Handbk. for 
Syr, and Pal. pp. 495-C). [J. L. P.] 

IlELCHI'AH (XfXKlas; /felcias\ 1 Esd. 
viii. 1. [Hilkiah.] 

HELCHl'AS (Jfelcias'), the same person ns 
the preceding, 2 EwI. i. 1. [llu.KlAH.] ^ 

HRL'DAI Xo\t(a, Alex. XoXSaf ; 

ffoldai), 1, The twelfth ciiptain of the monthly 
courses for the temple service (1 Chr. xxvii. 15). 
lie is specified as *‘the N^phathite,” and as a 
descendaqt of Othniel. W 

2. An Israelite who seems to have retiiroed 
from the Captivity ; for whom, with othei-s, 
Zeehoriah was comman4ed to make ceiiaiii crowns 
•M memorials (Zech/ vi. 10). In ver. 14 the name 
apfiears to be changed to Helem. The LXX. 
translate napd rip hpxiprtap. 

HE'LEB (3^H j Vat. omits, 'Alex. 'AAd^ ; 
Ueled), son of Baanah,thc Netophathite, one of the 
heroes of king David’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 20). 
In the parallel list the name is given as 

HEXED n|n ; Alex. 'EAd* ; //c/e-O. 
1 Chr. xi. 30. 
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HE'L£K(P^n; XeX^y, Alex. Hdech 

one of* the descendants of Manasseh ; the second son 
of (lilead (Nuni. xxvi. 30), and founder of the family 
of the IIKLEKITES. The Betie-Chelek ai-e men- 
tioned in Josh. xvii. 2 as of much importance in 
their tribe. The name has not however survived, 
at least it has not yet been met with. 

HB'IiEKITES, THE i. e. “ the 

Chelkite 6 XcAcyl, Alex. XcAckI ; familia He- 
the family descended fiom the foiTgoing 
(Niitn. xxvi. 30). 

IIE'LEM (D^n ; *E\dfi ; Helem), 1. A man 
named among the descendants of Asher, in a passage 
evidently much disordei*ed (1 Chr. vii. 35). If it 
he intciideil tliat he was the brother of Shamer, 
tlieii he may be identical with Hotham, in vet*. 32, 
tlie iiuinc having been altered in copying ; but this 
is mere conjecture. Barrington (i. 265) quotes 
two iiobiew MIS8., in which the name is written 
D?n, Cheles. 

2. A man mentioned only in Zech. vi. 14. 
Apparently the same who is given as Heldai hi 
vcr. 10 (Kwaid, Propheten^ 536 note)^ 
llEXEPHCtj^n; MooA4/a, Alex. both 

include the preposition jtrcdxed ; JfelcpK)^ the place 
from which the boundary of the trite of Naphtali 
.started (Josh. xix. 33), but where situated, or on 
which quaiter, cannot be ascertained from the text. 
Van de Velde (ilfd/noir, 320) proposes to identify it 
with Bcitlif, an ancient site nearly due east of the 
Has Ahyadf and west of Ktides, on the edge of a very 
marked mviiie, which probably foiined part of the 
Umudary tetween Naphtali and Asher (Van do Velde, 
SynUf i. 233 ; and see his map, 1858), [G.] 

HE'LEZ (ybn ; ScAA^s — the initial 2 is proJ 
bsibly fixim the end of the prec.eding word — ^Alex. 
'EAA'^s, XcAA^x ; Jfclesj IfcUcs), 1. One of ** the 
tlurty ** of David’s giuu^ (2 {Sam. xxiii. 26 ; 1 Chr. 
xi. 27 : in the latter, ySn)i an Ephraimite, and 
(*aptuin of the (seventh monthly course (1 Chr. xxvii. 
10). In both these pomges of Chronicles he is 
called “ the Pelonite,” of which Kemiicutt decides 
that “the Paltite” of Samuel is a corruption 
{Dissertalionj &c., 183-4). [^Paltite.] 

2. A man of Judah, stni oi Azariah (1 Chr. ii. 
39) ; a descendant of Jerohineci, of the great lamily 
of Hezron. 

HE'LI ('HAl, ‘HAff ; Hclt), the father of Joseph, 
tlie husband of the Virgin Mary (Luke iii. 23) ; 
maintained by Lord A. Hervey, the latest investi- 
gator of the genealbgy of Christ, to have been the 
real brother of Jacob the fathei* of the Virgin her- 
self. (Hervey, Oen^logies, 130, 138.) The name, 
as we possess it, is the same as that employed by 
tlie LXX. in the 0. T. to ronder the Hebi-ew Eli 

the high-priest. 

2. The third of three names insei’ted tetween 
Achitob and Am arias in Hie genealogy of Ezra, 
in 2 Esd. i. 2 fcoinparc Ezr. vii. 2, 3). 

HELP AS. 2 i;8d. vii. 39. [Elijah.] 
HELIODO'RUS (*HAidSe»po»), the ti’easurcr 
(4 M rnv frpayfidrwy) of iSeleuous Fhilopator, 
who was commissioned by the king, at the instiga- 
tion of Apollonius [Apoixonius] to carry away 
tlie private treasures deposited in the Temple at 
Jerusalem. According to the narrative in 2 Macc. 
iii* 9 if.,' he was stay^ from the execution of his 
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design by a “ great apixuition ** (Jsri^dpcia), in con- 
sequence of which befell down ** compassed, with 
gi-eat dai'kncss,” and speechless. Ue was aftei- 
wards i-estei'ed at the intcrocssion of the lligh- 
prinst Oniak, and boro witness to the king of the 
inviolable majesty of tlie Temple (2 Macc. iii.). 
The full details of the narrative are not suppoited 
by any other evidence. Josbplius, who was uiiac- 
quaiuted with 2 Macc., takes no notice of it ; and 
the author of the .so-called iv. Macc. attributes ilic 
attempt to plunder the Temple to Apolloniud, and 
dilfero in his account of the miraculous inteijiositioji, 
though he distinctly recogiii.scs it {de Macc, 4 
oitpav60€if t^vmroi irpt^dviiffav iyytKot .... 
Karairfffify 3 ^ ^piBav^is 6 *AvoW^ytos ....). 
Heliodorus afterwaids murdered Seleucus, and made 
an unsuccessful attempt to seize the Syrian crown 
B.C. 175 (App. Syr. 45). Cf. Weinsdorf, De 
fide Libr, Macc, §liv. Ihitfaellc's grand pictuie 
of “ Heliodorus *' will be known to most by copies 
and engravings, if not by the original. [15. F. W.] 

HEL'KAIO^bn; ’EXicrf; UeUsC), a prict ef 
the family of Mcraioth (or Mcremoth, see ver. 3), 
who was living iu the days of Joiakim the high- 
priest,.!. e, in tlie generation following the return 
from Babylon under Jeshua and Zcrubbabel (Neh. 
xii. 15; comp. 10, 12). 

HEL'KATH(n|?7n; ‘E^AcKt'e, Alex. XeA- 
k6.B ; Alcath, and ElSath), the town namt'd as the 
stei'ting-poiut for the boundary of the tribe of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 25), and allotted with its “ suburbsi” to 
the Gerslionite Levites (xxi. 31). The eiiumemtion 
of tlie boundary seems to proceed from south to 
north; but nothing absolutely ceitaiu can be said 
theieon, nor has any traveller I'ecovered the site 
^of Hcdkath. Eusebius and Jerome report the name 
much corrupted {0mm, Ethae), but evidently 
knew nothing of the place. 8ch waiz (191) suggests 
the village Yerka, which lies about 8 miles east of 
Akka [sec Van de Velde’s map) ; but this roquircs 
further examination. 

In the list of Levitical cities in 1 Chr. vi. 
Hukok is substituted for Hclkath. [G.] 

HELXATH HAZ'ZTJBIM (D'^Vn • 

fieplf r&v iirtfio^Kw — perhaps leading ; 

Aquila, K\rjpos rwv tmpt&v ; Ayer robmtorum), 
a smooth piece of gi'ound, appimitly close to the 
pool of Gibeon, i^lB-re tlic combat took place bt*- 
tween the two pailies of Joab’s men and Abner’s 
men, which end^ in the death of the whole of the 
comtetants, and brought on a general battle (2 Sam. 
ii. 16). [Gibeok ; Joab.] Various interpreta- 
tions are given of the name. In addition to those 
given above, Gesenius {Thes, 485 a) lenders it ** the 
held of swords." The mai'gin of the A. V. has 
“the field of strong men,”#igreeing with Aquila 
and the Vulgate. Ewald {Oesch, iii. 147) “das 
Feld der Tttdcischcn." [G.] 

HEIjKI'AS (XeAxlaf ; Vulg. omits). A fourih 
variation of the name of Hilkiah the high-priest, 
1 Esd. i. 8. [Hilkiah.] 

HELL. This is the woi'd generally and unfor- 
tunately used by our translators to rendci* the He- 
brew Sheol or and once 

Bdmrot, 2 Sam. xxii. 6 ; inferi or Tnfema^ or 
Bometiines Mon), We say imfortuqately, because 
— although, ns St. Augustin truly asserte, SheoU 
with its e(|uivalents Jnfori and Hades, are never 
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\ise<l iu a awxi seuse {De Gen, ad Lit, xii. 33), Acts ii. 31 ; 1 (>or. xv. 35), or in general **thc 
yet — the Engll^h woixl HelL is mixed up with unseen world.’* It is in this sense that the cieeils 
numberless iissocintioiis entirely ibreigii to Uie minds say of our Lord ttarrikOfy fv f 5p or cis aSov, dc^ 
ot'thc iinoient Ilebiews. It would pei liiij^ luive been sceiuiit tui inferoSf or iiifemnt meaning “ the state 
bet ter to letai II the Hebrcy word iS/ieo/, or else render of the dead in genenil, without any lestriction of 
it always by “the grave** or “the pit.** ICwald happiness or miheiy” (lieveiidge on Art. iii.), a 
accepts Luther’s woid IfOlle; even Untcnrell^ which doctrine certainly, though only viituiilly, expiessed 
IS suggesteii by De Wette, involves I'oiiceptiotus too in Scripture (Kph. iv. 9; Acts ii. 25-31). Simi- 


humuu for the piir])ose. 


hwly Josephus uses J/ndcs as the name of the place 


l’iL>sing o\er the derivations suggesteil by older whence the soul of Samuel was evoked (Ani. vi. 
liters, it is now generally agieed that the woi-d 14-, §2). KIsewhere in the N. T. Hades is used of a 


comes from the root 


* to make hollow ’* 


(comp Genu. IlUlle, “ Ijcll,” with liUhiet “a 
hollow’” band therefore means the vast hulfowsub- 


pbice of toiiucnt (Luke xvi. 23 ; 2 Pet. ii. 4; Matt, 
xi. 23, &c.). (.kaisequcntly it has been the pre- 
valent, almost the universal, notion that Hades is 
an internicduite state between death and resun ec- 


terranean resting-place which is the common recep- ti„n, dividinl into two puts, one the aUide of the 
bide ot the dead ((lOsiMi. i/ics*. 1348 ; Bottchcr, blessed and the other of the lost. This was the 

fufertSf c. iv. p. 1 17 w] ; Kwald, ad Ps. p. 42). It the Jews alter the exile, who gave to the 

is deep (Job xi. 8) and daik (Job xi. 21, 22), in the piju^es the names of Paradise and Gehenna (.Jo.seph. 
centre of the earth ( Xum. xvi. 30 ; Deut. xxxii. 22), xviii. 1, §3 ; cf. Otho, Lex. JIM. s. vv.), of the 
having within it depths on .lepths (Pruv. ix. 18), Fathers generally (Tert. rfc ri»imd,c. Iv.; Jeroinem 
an I fastened with gates (Is. sxxviii. lO) and bars EccI. iii.; Just. Mart. IHal. c. Tnjph. §10r>,&c.; 
(Job xvii. 1 o). Some have fancied (as Jalm, Arch. g,,g iVarson on Creed. Art. v.), and of many moderns 
im. §20:i, Kug^ cd.) that the Jews, like the Greeks, (Trench on the Parables, p. 467 ; Alfoi-d on Luhe 
l)eliev.ed in infeinal riveis: thus Clemens Alex, 2.3). In holding this view, main reliance is 
ilefmes Gehenna as “ a river ol 1^*®* ( l*eagm. placed on the parable of l>ives and Lazarus ; but it 

.•lud oxpics^ly compaie^ it to the fiery iiveis of anj^ossible to gumnd the proof of an impiitant 
laitiu'us {Strum, y. 14, 92); and Icitullian says theological docti iiio on a passage which confe.sscdly 
tli.it it w«s siippostii to iwomble l*) riphlep..thon aboitmk. in .fi-wish nii'tophora. “ Thei.l.«[ia piuabi)- 
( JiM/../, cap. xlvii.). I'hf iiution, liowevf r, U not „„„ est dcmuiistiativa ” is a rule too valuable 
Ibuiiil iu .Si'ripture, for I’s. xviii. 4 is a mere me- be forKotten ; auJ if we arc to turn rhetoric iuto 
tajihor. In tliis cavernous reidm are the souls of lojric, aiul build a dogma on every metaphor, our 
dejvl men, the Kephaim and dl-spirits (Ps. Ixxwi. be of a vague and contradictory cha- 


13, Ixxxix. 48 ; Piov. xxiii. 14 ; Kz. xxxi. 17, xxxii. 1 


11 be of a vague and contradictory cha- 
“ Abraham’s tiosom,** says Lean Trench, 


21). It IS all-devouriiig (l*rov. i. 12, xxx. 16), in- wjg ,jyt; heaven, thouglr it will issue in heaven, 
sitml)lc(Is.v. 14), and remorseless (Cant. viii. 6). I „^.,tj,er is Hailes hell though to issue in it, 
i he shadow's, not ot men only, but even of wdicn death and Hades shall be cast into tlie 

ami kingdoms, aie plmxnl m Shcol (la. xiv. 9-20»i,,;te of fire which is the proper hell. Jt is the 
Lz. xxxi. 14-18, xxxii. ^ place ofpunfiil restraint (^vkaicfi, 1 Pet. iii. 19; 

Jt is clear that in many pussages of the 0. T. | Aflvertros, Luke viii. .31), where the souls of the 
Shuol can only mean “ the grave,” and is so reii- i wicked are reserved to the judgment of the great 
dtyed ill the A. V. (see, for example, Gcii. xxxvii. day.” But resjKictiug the condition of the dead 
3r», xUi. 38; 1 Sam. ii. 6; Job xiv. 13). In I whether befoie or after the rcsuri'cct.ion we know 


other pUhsagos, however, it seems to involve a 1 
notion of punishment, and is therefore rendered iu 
the A. V. by the wonl “ Hell.’* But in many 
eases this translation misleads the reader. It is j 
obvious, for instance, that Job xi. 8 ; Ps. cxxxix. 
H ; Am. ix. 2 (w'herc “ hell *’ Js used lus the anti- 
thesis of “ heaven”), merely illustrate the Jewish 
notions of the locality of Sheol in the liowels of the 
earth. Even Ps. ix. 17, Prov. xv. 24, v. .5, ix. 18, 
seem to lefer lathcr to the danger of terrible and 
pncip.tate death than to a placo of infernal anguish. 
All attentive exaiiiiri.it ion of all the pissages in 
which the won! occurs will show that the Hebrew 
notions iesp<i;ting iS'/ico/ w'oreofa vague description. 
'I'he icwaids and pmii.sliiiients of the Mosaic law 
were temporal, junl*it was only giadually and 
slowly that GikI revealed to his chosen people a 
knowledge of future lewanls and punishments. 
Generally sp*aking, the Hebrews regarded the grave 
as the final end of all sentient and intelligent exist- 
ence, “ the land whe]*c all things are forejotten** 
(I’s. Ixxxviii. 10-12; Is. xxxviii. 9-20; Ps. vi. 5; 
Eucl. ix. 10; Ecclus. xvii. 27, 28). Even the 
righteous Hezekiah trembled lest, “ when his eyes 
closed upon the clici'ubim and the mei-cy-seat,** he 
should no longer “ see the Loi’d, even the Lord in 
the hind of the living.** 

In the N, T the word Hades (like Sheol) some- 
times means merely “ the grave ** (Rev. xx. 13 ; 


veiy little indeed; nor shall we know anytliing 
certain until the awful cuiiains of moi-tality aie 
drawn .nsidc. Dogmatism on this topic appeam to 
be p»uliarly misplaced. LSee Paraoise.J 
The woi-d mo.st frequently ased in the N. T. for 
the place of future punishment is Gehenna {yUvva), 
01 Gehenna of fire (^ y, tow •wvp 6 s)t and this word 
we must notice only so fiu* as our purpose requii'es ; 
for further information see Gehenna and Hin- 
NOM. The valley of Hinnom, for which Gehenna 
is the Greek repri'scntative, once pleasant with the 
waters of Siloa (“ iirigua ot nemoi-osa, plcnaque 
dclieiis,” Hieron, udJer. vii. 19, 31 ; Matt. v. 22), 
and which afterwards regained its old appearance 
(“ hodieque hortorum praebens delidas,** id.\ was 
with its horrible associations of Moloch-woiship 
(.Jer. vii. 31, xix. 2-6; 2 K. xxiii. 10), so abhor- 
rent to .Jewish feeling that they adopi^ the wonl 
a.s a symbol of disgust and torment. The feeling 
was kept up by the pollution which the valley 
iiuderwout at tlie hands of Josiah, after which it 
was maile the common sink of all the filth and 
corruption in tlie city, ghastly fii'es being kept 
burning (aoc. to R. Kimchi) to preserve it from 
absolute putrefaction (see authorities quoted in 
Otho Lex. Robb. s. v. Jiinnom, &c.). The fire 
and the worai weie fit emblems of anguish, and os 
.such had seized hold of the Jea ish imagi^tiou (Is. 
Ixvi. 24; Jud. xvi. 17; Ecclus. vii, 17;; hcncc 
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the application of tiiu wonl Geheum iuid acces- 
suncs ill Matt. v. 29. :’»0 ; Liilve xii. 5. 

A part of the valley of llinnoiii was iiatned Tophet 
f2 K. xxiii. 10 ; for its history and derivation sec 
loi’HKT), a word useil tor what is deiiled and alKim- 
iiiable (Jer. vii. .‘il, :J2, xix. (J-L'j). It was applii'il 
hy the Kabbis to a place of future torineiii (I’aig. 
on Is. XXX. 8.*1; Talm. Krnbin. t« 19, 1; Bdtt- 
cher, pp. 80, 85), but does not occur in the N. T. 
Ill the vivid pictuie of hsiiiah (xxx. S.'i), which is 
lull of line irony against the enemy, the name is 
applied to purposes of threatening (with a pnilKible 
allusion to the leceutacts of llexekiah, see Ko^eii- 
iniiller nd he.), Besiilcs the authorities tpioteil, see 
Bochart {Phnlei/j p. 528), Kwald (^Proph, ii. 55), 
Selden (de Vis Si/rLSt p. 172 sqq.), Wilson (^Lnnds 
of the liible^ i. *199), &c. 

'fhe subject of the punishment of the wicked and 
of Hell as a place of toi'inent belongs to a 'I’heolo- 
gical mtlier than a Biblical Dictionary. [F. W. F.] 
HELLENIST ('EAAijvnTT^x ; Graecus; cf. 

'F,\Xiffpi<rp6s, 2 Miu'c. iv. 18). In one of the 
«-ailiest notices of the liist tJhristiaii (Miiirch at 
.Iciusalein (Acts vi. 1), two distinct p.ai1ies aie 
rirogniseil among it.s ineiiibeis, “ Hehiews’* and 
“Hellenists’* ((I’l-eciaiis), who apiK*ar to stand to- 
wards one another in some degree in a relation of 
jealous rivalry. So again when St. Haul lli’st visited 
Jcru.silem after Ins coiivei'sion, be “spake and dis- 
puteil with the Hellenists’* (Acts ix. 29), as if 
expecting to find more syiniiatliy among them than 
with Ihe ruloi-s of tlic Jews. The term Hellenist 
occui’s once again in the N. T. according to the 
coinmoii text, in the ai’couiit of the founibitioii of 
tin* Church at Anticich (Acts xi. 20), but there 
the context, as well lus the form of the seiitenci* 
XkoI irphs robs *£., thougJi the ical is doubtful), 
seems to require the other reading “(i reeks'* 
(*'EAAi 7 i/€s), which is supported by gixjat extei iial 
ei idence,us the true antitiiesis to “ Jews** (JlovbalotSj 
not '£/3pafoff, v. 19). 

The name, accoi’diiig to its derivation, whether 
tlie original veib ('EAAtjvIC*") ^ taken, acanduig 
to the common aihilogy of similar forms 
ikTrtKl(tOf^iAiinrl((i>), in the general sense of adopt- 
ing the spirit and chat actor of (Jreeks, or, in the 
11101 e limited .sense of using the (lieek language 
(Xen, Anab. vii. 3, §25), maiks a class distinguished 
by iieculiar habits, and not by descent. Thus the 
Hellenists as a laKly included not only the proselytes 
of Gi'eek (or foreign) parentage (oi <rc/3d/Acvot 
*'EWriv€s, Acts xvii. 4 (?); ol <rfp6ptvoi irpoir- 
ilXvToif Acts xiii. 4.') ; oi (r(fi6f/,€voij Acts xvii. 
17), but .also those Jews who, by settling in foi-eign 
countries, had iulopted the pievaleiit fonn of the 
current (lieck civilisation, and with it the use of 
the common Greek dialect, to the exclusion of the 
Aramaic, which was the national repj esenfative of 
the ancient Hebrew. Hellenism wtu* thus a type of 
life, and not an indication of origin. Hellenists 
nnght he Greeks, but when the latter terra is used 
("EAAiji/ei, John xii. 20), the point of rat* and mit 
of creed is that which is tbi einost in the mind of the 
writer. 

The general influence of the Greek conquests in 
tlie East, the rise and spread of the Jewish Vis- 
pei'swrij and the esstaitial anti^onism of Jew and 
Greek, have been noticed in otln'r articles [Alkx- 
andertiie Gueat ; Alkxanukia ; Dispeksion ; 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes], and it remains only 
to chaiiKiteriso briefly the elements which the Hel- 
lenists contributed to^e language of the N. T., and 
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the immediate etlects which they pixaluced iqum the 
Apostolic t(*achiiig:- > 

1. The Ilexihility of the Gi'eek language gained 
fur it ill ancient time a general cun'ency similar to 
that which French enjow in modei'n Europe ; but 
with this iiiipoi taut diiici'ence, that Gieek was not 
only the language of educated men, but also the 
language of the masses in the great centres of com- 
merce. The colonics of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors originally established what has biien called 
ihe Macedonian dialect thioiighout the East; but 
even in this the prevailing power of Attic literntuic 
made itself distinctly felt. Peculiar words and 
foiins ndoptwl at Alexandria were undoubtedly ot 
Macedonian origin, but the later Attic may be 
justly rcgai-deti as the real basis of Oriental Greek. 
'I’his Hist ttyjH' was, bewever, soon mtHliflcJ, at 
least ill common use, b^a contact with other lan- 
guages. The vocabulary was euricbc<l by the aildi- 
lion of foicigii woids, and the syntax was modilied 
by new' coiiht nictioiis. lii tins way a vai iety of lm;al 
dulocts mu^t have arisen, the sjxH-ilic chaiacters of 
which were detei mined in the liist instance by the 
conditions under which they were formed, and which 
afieiwaids passetl away with the a'lrcunistances 
which had piodncwl them. But one of these dialects 
has been preseivwl attor the ruin of the jjeople 
among whom it arose, by being consccrate«I to the 
iioble>>t service which language h.as yet fiilHlled. 
In other cases the dialects jierisheii together with 
the communities who used them m the common 
interauuise of life, but in that of the Jews the 
Alexiuidrine version of the O. T., acting in this 
res|HH*t like the gi’ent vernacular versions of England 
.011(1 Germany, gave a deliiiiteuess and fixity to the 
jKipular language which could not luive been gained 
without the existence of some iecogm‘s(>d standard. 
The stylo of the LX.\. itself is, indeed, difleieiit in 
dillereiit parts but the same general eliaructer inns 
tlnough tlic whole, and the vaiiations which it pre- 
sents are not gi-eater than those which exist in the 
dillereiit liooks of the N. T. 

The functions which this J(*wis]i-Gveok had to 
di.s(Jiai'ge weie of the w'idest application, and the 
language itself combined the most oiqiosite features. 
It was essentially a fusion of Eastern and Western 
thought. For disregaitliiig peculiarities of inflesjon 
and novel words, the eharaetei istic ot the Hellenistic 
dialect is t’ne comhination of a Hehiew spirit with a 
Greek hotly, of a Hebiew form with Gioek wonls. 
The conception belongs to one rat*, and the expies- 
skill to another. Nor is it too much to say that 
this combination was one of the most imiioitant 
pie]xuations tor the reception of Christianity, and one 
of the most important aids for the adt'qiuitc expres- 
xioii of its teaeliing. On the one hand, hy the spiead 
of the HeileuisticGraok, the deep, theocratic aspect 
of the world and life, which distinguishes Jewish 
thought, w'as ])hiccd before men at large ; and on the 
other, the subtle truths, wliicli philosophy had 
gained from the analysis of mind and action, and 
enshrined in words, were transferred to tlie service 
of ravelution. In the fulness of time, when the 
gieat message came, a language was picpared to con- 
vey it; and thus the very dialect of the N. T. 
fonns a great li>sson in the true philosophy of history, 
and becomes in itself a inoimment of the providential 
govei-nmciit of imuikiiid. 

This view of the Hellenistic dialect will at once 
remove one of the commonest misconceptions relat- 
ing to it. For it will follow that its deviations 
from the ordinary laws of classio Gi'eek are them- 
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selves bound by some common law, and that irre> 
gularities of construction aud altered usages of words 
are to be traced to their first source, and inter- 
prated strictly accoiding to the original conception 
out of which they sprang^ A popular, and even a 
corrupt, diaU'ct is not less pi-ecise, or, in other words, 
is not less human tluui a polish^ one, though ita 
inter]>reiation may often be more diflicult fram the 
wont of materials for analysis. But in the cise of 
the N. T.. the books themselves furnish an ample 
store for the critic, and the Septuagiut, when oom- 
pai’od with the Hebrew text, provides him«With the 
history of the language which he has to study. 

2. The ailoptioii of a strange language was essen- 
tially characteristic of the tnie nature of Hellenism. 
The purely outward elements of the national life 
were laid aside with a facility of which history oilers j 
t few examples, while tls inner character of the 
]K>ople remained unchanged. In every respect the 
thought, so to speak, was clothed in a new dress. 
Hellenism was, as it were, a fresh incorporation of | 
Judaism according to altered laws of life and wor- 
ship. But as the Hebrew spirit made itself dis- 
tinctly visible in the new dialect, so it ramained 
iiiidestroyed by the new conditions wliich regulated 
its action. While the Hellenistic Jews follovrcd 
their natural instinct for trade, which was originally 
curbed by the Mosaic Law, and gained a deeper 
insight into foreign character, and with this a truer 
sympathy, or at least a wider tolerance towards 
foraign opinions, they found means at the siune 
time to extciul the knowledge of tlie principles of 
tiicir divine faitli, aud to gain respect and attention 
even from those who did not openly embrace their | 
religion. Hellenism tux^mplished for the outer! 
world what the Iletuni [Cyrus] accomplished for 
the IVilestinian Jews : it was the necessaiy step be- 
tween a religion <»f foim and a religion of spirit: 
it witnessed against Judaism as final and universal, 
and it witnessed for it, as the foundation of a 
spiritual religion which should be bound by no local 
restrictions. Under the influence of this wider in- 
struction a Greek body grew up around the Syna- 
gogue, not admitted into the Jewish Chiu'ch, and 
yet holding a recognised position with regard to it, 
which was able to apprehend the Apostolic teaching, 
and ready to receive it. The Hellenists themselves 
were at once missionaries to the heathen, and pro- 
phets to their own countiTmcn. Their lives were 
an abiding protest against polytheism and pantheism, 
and tliey retained with unshaken zeal the sum of 
their ancient cl^*ed, when the preacher hod popularly 
otxiupied the place of the priest, and a service of 
])i‘aycr and praise and exhortation had succeeded in J 
tiaily life to the elaborate ritual of the Temple. | 
Yet this new development of Judaism was obtained i 
without the sacrilice of national ties. The con- 
nexion of the Hellenists with the Temple was not 
broken, except in tlie case of some of the Egyptian 
Jews. [The Disimorsion.] Unity coexisted with 
dispersion ; and the organisation of n Catholic church 
was foi-eshiidowed, not only in the widening breadth 
of docti'ine, but even externally in the scattered 
communities which looked to Jerusalem as their 
common centre. 

In another aspect Hellenism served os the pre- i 
paration for a Catholic creed. As it furnished the ' 
language of Christianity, it supplied also that 
liteiury instinct which counteract^ the traditional 
reserve of the Pulestinian Jews. The writings of 
the N. T., and all the writings of the Apostolic 
age, with the exception of Uic origiiud Gospol of 


St. Matthew, were, as far as we know, Greek ; and 
Greek seems to have remained the sole vehicle of 
Chi'istian literature, and the principal medium of 
Christian worahip, till the Chureh of North Africa 
rose into importance in the time of Tcrtullian. 
The Canon of the Christian Scriptures, the early 
Creeds, and the 1 Jturgies, are the memorials of this 
Hellenistic predominance in the Chtrch, and tlie 
types of its working ; and if in later times the Greek 
spirit descended to the investigation of paitiful sub- 
tleties, it may bo questioned whether the fulness 
of Christian truth could linve been developed with- 
out the power of Greek thought tempered by He- 
brew discipline. 

The general relations of Hellenism to Judaism 
arc well treated in the histories of Ewald und Jost ; 
but the Hellenistic language is as yet, critically 
s|ieaking, almost unexplored. Winer’s Grammar 
{Gramm, d. N. T. SprachidiomSf 6te Aufl. ISoS) 
has done great service in establishing the idea of 
law in N. T. iiuiguagc, whicli was obliteratoil by 
earlier interpreters, but even Winer docs not in- 
vestigate tile origin of the peculiarities of the 
I Hellenistic dialect. The idioms of the N. T. cannot 
bo discussed apart from those of the LXX. ; and no 
explanation can be considered peifcct wliich doi>s 
not take into account the origin of the corresponding 
Hebrew idioms. For this work even the materials 
are as yet deficient. The text of the I.XX. is still 
ill a most unsatisfactory condition; and while 
Bruder’s eonconlanco Icai’es nothing to be dcsiied 
i for the vocabulary of the N. T., Trommius* con- 
cordance to the LXX., however useful, is quite 
untrustworthy for critiail puiposcs. [B. F. W.] 

HET.MET. [Arms, p. 1 12 «.] 

HE'LON Xai\<&v\ Ifelon)f father of 

Eliab, who w.as the chief man of the tnbe of Ze- 
bulun, when the census was taken in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai (Num. i. 9, ii. 7, vii. 24, 29, z. IG). 

HEM OF GARMENT Kpdtnraoy, 

fimhrvi). The impoiiance which the later Jews, 
especially the Pharisees (Matt, xxiii. 5), attached 
to the hem or fringe of their garments was founded 
upon the regulation in Num. xv. 38, 39, which 
attached a symbolical meaning to it. We must 
not, however, conclude that the fringe owed its 
origin to that passage : it was in the first instance 
the ordinary inode of finishing the robe, the ends 
of the threads composing the woof being left in 
order to prevent the doth from unravelling, just :is 
in tlie Egyptian calasiris (Her. ii. 81 ; Wilkinson’s 
Ancient EgypUanSt ii. 90),' and in the Assyrian 
robes as r^resentol in the bas-reliefs of Nineveh : 

I the blue riband being added to strengthen the 
border. The Hebrew word tzUiUk is expressive of 
this fretted edge : the Greek KpdmreSa (the eiy- 
mology of which is uncertain, being varioudy traced 
to Kpo(r(rJr, inpos ir^Sov, and lepriirts) aiiplies to 
the e^e of a river or mountain (Xen. Jlist Or. 
iii. 2, §16, iv. 6, §8), and is explained by Hesychius 
ns tA fy rf oKptp rod tfiariou KtKXwa'/iit'a 
leol rh Anpov adrov. The beged or outer 
robe was a simple quadrangular piece of cloth, aud 
generally so worn tliat two of the corners hung 
[ down in front i these comers were ornamented with 
a “ riband of blue,” or rather dark violet, the riband 
itself being, as wc may conclude from the word 

used, as narrow as a thread or piece of 

stiing. The Jews attaclied^reat sanctity to this 
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frin$^ (Mattf ix. 20, xiv. 36 ; Luke vili. 44), and 
the Pharisees made it more prominent than it was 
originally designed to be, enlarging both the fringe 
and the riband to an undue width (Matt, xxiii. 5). 
Directions were given as to the number of threads 
of which it ought to be composed, and other ixu*- 
ticulai's, to each of which a symbolical mesuting 
was att^hc(4(Garpzov, Apparat. p. 198). It was 
appended in later times to the talim more especially, 
as being the robe usually worn at devotions: whence 
the proverbial saying quoted by Lightfoot {Exercitt 
on Matt. V. 40), lie that takes care of his friu^ 
deserves a good coat.” [W. L. B.J 

IIE'MAM (DD^n ; Tleman). Hori 

(i. e. Iloritc) and Hemom were sons (A. V. 
** children,’* but the word is Bene) of Lotan, the 
eldt^st son of Scir (den. xxxvi. 22). In the list in 
1 Chr. i. the name appi'ars as HOMAM, which is 
probably the correct form. 

liE'MAN (|l^^n ; Alftkv and *Afiky). 1. Sou 
of Zerah, 1 Chr. ii. 6 ; IK. iv. 31. See following 
article. I 

2. Sou of Joel, and grandson of Samuel the 
prophet, a Kohathite. lie is called ** the singer ** 
(“l*Vl85^n ), rather, the musicim, 1 Chr. vi. 83, 
and WHS the firat of the three chief Levites to 
whom Wits committed the vocal and instrumental 
music of the temple-service in the teign of David, 
as we read I Chr. xv. 16-22, Asaph and Ethan, 
or rather, according to xxv. 1, 3, Jedifthun,* being 
bis i^illeagues. [Jkduthijn.] The genealogy of 
Hemon is given in 1 Chr. vi. 33-38 (A. V.), but 
the generations between Assir, the son of Korah, 
and Samuel aie somewliat confused, owing to two 
collutei'al lines having got mixed. A rectification 
of this genealogy will be found at p. 214 of the 
Genealogies of <mr Lord^ where it is shown that 
Hcman is 14th in descent from Levi. A further 
accoimt of Hemiui is given 1 Chr. xxv., whero he is 
(Silled (ver. 5) ** the king's s>eer in Uie matters of 
Cod,” the woi-d Hth, seer,’* which in 2 Chr. xxxv. 
15 is appliiHl to JeJnthun, and id xxix. 30 to Asfiph, 
being probably used in the same sense as is 
“ prophesied,’* of Asaph and Jedutliun in xxv. 1-3. 
We th(‘re learn that Hemun had fourteen sons, 
and three daughters [Hananiah I.], of which tlie 
sons all assisted in Uie music under their father, 
and each of whom was head of one of the twenty- 
four waids of Levites, who “ were instiTicted in the 
N»)ng8 of the Loid,” or rcather, in saci'ed music. 
Whether or no this Hemau is the person to whom 
the 88th Psalm is ascribed is doubtful. The chief 
reason for supposing him to be the same is, that as 
other Psalms are ascribed to Asaph and J^uthun, 
so it is likely that this one should bo to Heman the 
singer. But on the other hand he is there called 
“the Ezrahitc;” and the 89th Psalm is ascribed 
to ** Ethan the Ezrahite.** ^ But since Heman and 
Ethan are described in 1 Chr. ii. 6, as ** sons of 
Zerah,** it is in the highest d(^[ree probable that 
Ezrahite -means ** of the family of Zerah,” and con- 
sequently that Heman of the 88^ Psalm is different 
from Heman the singer, the Kohathite. In 1 K. 
iv. 31 again (hebr. v. 11), we have mention, us 
of the wisest of mankind, of Ethan the Ezrahite, 


^ end ere probably only clerical va- 

riations. See also 2 Chr. xxix 13, 14. 

^ Ht. Augustine's copy read, with the LXX., Ito'aelite, 
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Heman, Chalcol and Daixlu, the sous of Mahol, a list 
corresponding with the names of the sous of Zerah, 
in I Chr. ii. 6. The inference from which is that 
there was a Heman, different from Heman the singer, 
of the family of Zerah the son of Judah, and tliut 
he is distinguished frolb Heman the singer, the 
Levite, by feing called the Ezrahite. As regaixLi 
the age when Heman the Ezrahite lived, the only 
thing that can be asserted is that he lived before 
Solomon, who was said to be “ wiser than Heman,” 
and after Zerah the son of Judah. His being called 
'‘son of Zerah” in 1 Chr. ii. 6, indicates nothing 
as to the precise age when he and his brother lived. 
They are probably mentioned In this abridged 
gen^ogy, only as having been illustrious persons 
of their family. Nor is anything known of Mahol 
their father. It is of courni uncci-taiu whether the 
i tradition which ascribed the 88th Psalm to Heman’s ^ 
autliorship is trustworthy. Nor is thei-e anytliing ^ 
in tlie Psalm itself which clearly marks the time of 
ito composition. The 89th Psalm, ascribed to 
Ethan, seems to be subsequent to the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Judah, funless possibly the cala- 
mities described in the latter part of the Psalm may 
be understood of David’s flight at Abssilom's rebel- 
lion, in which case vt-r. 41 would allude to Shiniei 
the son of Gem. 

If Heman the Kohathite, or his f:\ther, hod mar- 
ried an heiress of the house of Zerah, as the sons of 
Hakkoz did of the house of Barzillai, and was so 
reckoned in the gt-nealogy of Zerah, then all the 
notices of Heman might i)oint to tho same person, 
and tho musical skill of David’s chief musichui, mid 
the wisdom of David’s seer, and the genius of the 
author of the 88th Psalm, concurring in the same 
individual, would make him lit to he joined with 
those other worthies whoso wisdom was only ex- 
ceeded by that of Solomon. But it is impossible to 
assert Umt this was the case. 

Rosenm. Proleg, in Psalm, p. xvii. ; J. Ols- 
haiiscn, on Psaln^ ; Einleit, p. 22 ; Kurzgef, 
Exeg. llandb, [A. C. H.] 

HE'MATH (non ; MfxiB, Alex. *EA*d» ; 
Emath). Another foim — not warranted by the 
Hebi-ew — of the well-known name II A MATH (Am. 
vi. 14). 

IIE'MATH (nisn, i.c. Haimnath; Al/idO; 
Vulg. translates dc cahre')^ a person, or a place, 
niim^ in tho genealogical lists of Judah, as the 
origin of the Keuites, and the “father” of the 
house of Rkciiai) (1 Chr. ii. .55). 

HEM'DAN (tJOn ; *AfiaBd; Amdam, or 7/a»»- 
tfam, some (»pies Jfamdan), the eldest son of Dishon, 
son of Anah the Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 26). In the 
parallel list of 1 Chr. (i. 41) the name is changed to 
fjamran (|'jpn), which in the A. V. is given as 
Amram, probably following the Vulgate Ilamram, 
in the earliest MSS. Amaran, 

The name Herndon is by Knobel {Getmis^ 256) 
compared with those of Humeidy and Jfamndy^ 
two of the five families of the tiibc of Omran or 
Amrany who are located to the E. mid S.E. of Akaba. 
Also with tho Bene»IIamifdey who arc found a short 
! distance S. of Kerek (S.E. comer of the Dead Sea) P 
and from thence to el-Busairehy probably the ancient 

for EzrahiUty in the titles to the 88th and 80th Psalms. 
His explanation of the title of Ps. Ixxxviii. is a curious 
specimen of spiritualizing interpretation. 
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jBozrau, oil the road to IVtm. (Soc Bui’ukhaiiH, 
Syriitf &c., G95, 407.) 

HKMIjOOK The Ilebi-ew rush is mi- 

deixti “ hemlock ’* in two jKissages (IIos. .\. 4 j Ain. 
vi. 12)1 but elsewlieiu *‘ gall.** It is iui}K)ssib]i‘ to 
ilcciilc wlictt, «)r indeotl wliethcr ;iiiy particular 
plant is meant. From a compaiisoii of the p-ussages 
in which it is noticed we may inter that it grew 
rankly in the corn-fields (Hos. x. 4), and bore n 
berry or fruit (Dent, .vvxii. 32 ; Am. vi. 12), fi-oiu 
which a juice might be c\]M•e^^.ell (.ler. viii. 14) of 
a very bitter flavour (Deut. xxix. 18; Jcr. ix. 15, 
wiii. 15; Lam. iii. 19), hut not necessarily 
jmisonous, as Winer (s. v. Oift) assumes. In the 
LXX. it is rendered by a gLMicial term, 
expiesbive of bitternes:i, with the excejition of the 
jKiNsage ill llo&ea, wlieio AypaxTriSj “couch giuss,** 
occul^. Various conjectures h.ive been made as to 
the jilant : Gosenius {T/ies. p. IJ.jI) suggests, on 
etymological grounds, “ poppy-/ic«cfa,” or the seed- 
vessels of the puptiver s<tfniiiftrmnt from which an 
intoxicating Ihpior may be extracted: the objection 
to this, however, is that it is not bitter. The colo- 
cyntli {cuvninis cnhiOtjulhl') has been propose I ; this 
is notorioiKsiy bitter, hut is not fonini guaving wild 
in corn-fields. ]lilicliaelis (^Snpjjf, 2229) is in tiivoiir 
of the darnel (lolium tonnlentum, the ^L(dviov of 
Matt, xiii, 25), w'hich gmws amidst wheat, and 
has a picjiidicial effect if not scpaiate<l from it 
in biea»l (llobinson, llcsearchcs^ iii. 55): the 
objection, in this case, is that it priKluees no fruit 
or berry. Gelsius [Ifietvh. ii. 4G) is in favour of the 
“ hemlock,” and quotes the opinion of a most leanied 
IJabbi; lien Melech, to that eifect. It seems more 
pitibable that tlic name may have been applied to 
boveral plants having an aci id juice. [W. J^. 11,] 

IIEN (|n; Ifoin). Aceoi<ling to the midering 
of the passjige (Zech. vi. 14) adoptiHl in the A. V. 
Hen (or aci iuately Chen) is the name of a son of 
Zepluuiiah, and apjxiiently the same who is called 
Josiah ill vcr. lo. Hut by tbfe LXX. (xdptf), 
Kwald' (t7MM.sO» and other intei preters, the woids 
.are taken to mean for the favour of the son of 
Zephaniah.” 

HEN. The hen is nowhere noticed in the Bible 
except ill tlic* passages (Matt, xxiii. 37 ; Luke xiii. 
.34), where our Saviour touchingly compares His 
anxiety to .save Jeiusilcm to the tender caic of a 
hen “gathering her chickens under her w'ings.” 
The word employed is Sppiff xvhich is used in the 
same specific sense in classical Greek (Aristoph. 
Av, 102, Vesp, 811). That a biid, so intimately 
connected with the household, ainl so common in 
Palestine, as we know from Kabbinicnl sources, 
.should lecene such slight notice, is certainly 
singubu ; it is .dmost equally singular that it is 
jtowiiere ivpresoiitcfl in the paintings of ancient 
Kgypt (Wilkinson, i. 234). [W. L. B.’J 

HE'NA (yin ; *Avd ; Am) seems to have been 
one of the chief cities of a monarchical state which 
the Aasyidaii kings had reduced slioiily before the 
time of .Sennacherib (2 K, xix. 13: Is. xxxvii. 13). 
Us connexion with Sepharvaim, or Sippam, xvniild 
lead us to place it in Babylonia, or at any rate on 
the Kiiphretes. Here, at no groat distance from 
Sippu-a (now Mosaih), is an ancient town iaiHcil 
Am or Ano/i, which seems to have been in foiiner 
times a ])lace of coiisidumbh* importance. Jt is men- 
tioned by Abnlfcila, by William of Tyre, and othcra 


HEPHERITES, THE 

(see As.semnn. Uihl. Or, vol. iii. ])t. ii. p. 5G0, ainl 
p. 717). 'fhe conjecture by some (see Winer's 
JiealirUrtcrbKch, s. v.) that this may bo Helia, is 
probable, and deserves acceptance. A furtlier con- 
jecture identifies Ana with a town called AmU 
(n is merely the feminine teiiniiiation), which is 
mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions as situated 
on ail island in tlie Kuphmtcs (Fox Tallnit’s Assy- 
rum I'cxts, 21 ; Layaixrs Nineveh md Babylon^ 
.355) at some di.st’uicc below its junction with tlie 
•Chahour ; and which appears as Aiuitho ('Ava0c6) 
ill Isidore of Charax (i1/an.9. Barth, p. 4). 'fhe 
modei-n Amt is on the right bank of the stieain, 
wliile the name also attaches to some iuin.s a little 
lower down tipiMi the letl b.ank; but between them 
is “a string of isliiinls” (Chesiicy’s Nnphratra 
ExiiedititMt i. 53), on one or more of which the 
.ancient city may liaxe been situated. fG. IL] 

IIEN'ADAD nnjn ; ; Ilcnailady 

Emdtid)t the head of a family of Levites wlio 
took a prominent part in the rebuilding of tiie 
Temple under Jeshua (Kzr. iii. 9). Bavai ami 
Biuuui (Nell. iii. 18, 24), who insisted in the rejiair 
of the wall of the city, piobably h<*loiigeil to the 
same family. The latter also re])re.seiiteil his family 
at the signing of the covenant (Neh. x. 9). . 

HETiOCH Ci|l3n ; 'Zriix\ Henoch). 1. The 
foiTu ill which the well-known name KnuCH is given 
in the A. V. of 1 (’hr. i. 3. 'fhe Hebrew word is 
the same both l\ere and in Genesis, viz. Chamc. 
Teihaps in t!ie present cime our tiaiuslators followcil 
the Vulgate. 2. So they appear also to Iwve done 
in 1 Chr, i. 33 with a name which in Gen, xxv. 4 
is more accurately glien a.s Hanocii. 

IIETHElt (non ; 'Otp4p ; Jlcphcr), 1. A de- 
scendant of Manasseli. The youngest of the sons 
of Gilead (.Viini. xxvi. 32), and he.ad of the fitmily 
of the H KIM 1 1: Kill :s. lleplier was father of Zi.- 
LOIMKHIAD (xxvi. 33 ; xxvii. 1), whose daughtra's 
first raisisl the question of the right of n woman 
haxdng no brother, to hold the propeily of her 
father. 

2. CH(ffd\; Ifepher) The second .son of Nam ah, 
one of the two wives of Ashur, the “ fatlier of 
Tekoa” (1 Chr. iv. 6), in the genealogy of .Judah. 

3. The Mechcrathite, one of the heroes of Ikivid’s 
girni'd, accoitling to the list of 1 Chr. xi. 30, In 
the catalogue of 2 .Samuel this iiaiiie does not evist 
(.see xxiii. 34) : and the conclusion of Jvciiuicott, after 
a full iiu'cstigation of the pa.ssage.s, is tliat the luinies 
in Samuel are the originals, and that Hepher is h 
mere corruption of them. 

HETHERODn.i Opher), a place in 

ancipiit Canaan, which, though not mentionctl in 
the history of the conquest, occurs in the list of 
conquered kings (.Josh. xii. 17). it xvas on the 
west of Joiidnn (comp. 7). So was also the “ land of 
Hepher” ('H pR, terra Nj^ier), which is namwl 

with Socoh ns one of Solomon’s commissariat dis- 
tricts (I K. iv. 10 ), To judge &om this catologue 
it lay towaixls the south of central Palwtine, at 
any rate below Dor : so that there cannot be any 
cMiniiexioii between it and GA.T1I-UBPH12B, which 
was in Zebuluii near Sepphoris. 

UETHEBITEB, THE (n^ni?, i. «. “ ‘h* 
Hepherite;” 6 *Optpl; familM I/epheritarum), 
thc' family of Hepher the son of Gilead (Num. 
xxvi. 32). 



HEPllZl-BAH 

HEPH'ZI-BAH (nr'V&H; iiJi6p\ 

whintas »wm in ea). 1. A namo signifying “My 
delight in her,’* which i.s to be borne by the 
lOhtoml Jerusalem (Is. Ixii. 4). The succeeding 
sentence conteins a play on the word — ** for 
Jchovaii deiighteth chiphetz) in thee.” 

2. CArf/ifid, Alex. Joseph. *Axi0d; 

HaphsUtaS. It was actually the name of the queen 
of King ilezekiali, and the mother of Manassch 
(2 K. xxi. 1). In the parallel account (2 Chr. 
xxxiii. 1) her name is omitted. No clue is given 
us to the chanicter of this queen. But if she wiis 
an adherent of Jehovah —and this the wife of He- 
zekiah could not fail to be— it is not inii)ossibIe 
that the words of Is. Ixii. 4 may contain a compli- 
mentary allusion to her. 

IIEUALD (MTHB). The only notice of this 
ollicer in the 0. T. occurs in Dan. iii. 4 ; the tenn 
therg usjhI is connected etyniologicjilly with the 
fjieek and Kodito, and with our ** cry.” 

'fhere is an evident allusion to the othce of the 
herald in the expressions Ktipdo'trw, and 

Kiipvypat which arc frequent in the N. T., and 
which are but inadequately rendered by “ preach,” 
&c. The term “ herald might be substituted in 
1 Tim. li. 7 ; 2 Tim. i. 1 1 ; 2 Pet. ii. 5. [VV. L. B.] 

IIEll'CULES ('HpaicX^j), the name com- 
monly ajipluHi by the Western nations to the tute- 
liiry deity of Tyre, whose national title was Melkart^ 
^mp I. e. mp n'?», the king of the city 
= iroAioOx^)^* MeXteopos, Phil. By^l. ap. Euseb. 
l‘riup. Ko. 1 . 10). The identification was based 
iqxin a similarity of the legends and attiibutes 
refrned to the two deities, but Hero<lotns (ii. 44) 
recognised their distinctness, and dwells on the 
extreme antiquity of the Tyrian rite (Herod. /. c*. ; 
cf. Stmbo, xvi. 757 ; Ait. Akx. li. ItJ ; .foseph. 
Ant, viii. 5f §3 ; c. Apimi. i. 18). The worship 
of Mel kart was spread throughout the Tynan colo- 
nics, and was especially established at Caithago 
(ef. lliu/iiVcar), where it was eelcbrated even with 
humnii sacrifices (IMiii. II, N, xxxvi. 4 (5) ; cf. 
Jer. xix. 5). Mention is made of public embassies 
scut from tlic colonies to the mother state to 
honour the national God (Arr. Aiejc. ii. 24; 
il. Curt. iv. 2; Polyb. xxxi. 20), and this fact 
ydaoes in a cleai'er light the offence of Jason in 
sending envoys {0wpo6s) to Jiis festival (2 Mikk:. 
IV. 19 d’.). 

There con be little doubt but that Melkatt is the 
pmper name of the Baal — the Prince — 

mentioned in the later history of the 0. T. ’Die 
worship of ** liaal ” was introduced from Tyre (IK. 
xvi. 3 1 ; cf. 2 K. xii. 18) alter the earlier Canaaiiitisli 
idolatry htul been put down (1 Sam. vii. 4 ; cf. 1 K. 
xi. 5-8), and Mclkart (Hercules) and Astnrte appear 
ill the same close rolation (Joseph. Ant. 1. c.) as Baal 

^ This identification Is distinctly made in a Maltese 
inscription quoted by Geseulus (Ersch und Gruber’s 
Encyklop. s.v. Be/, and ThesaurWt s. v. ^^3), where 
answers to 'IlpaicXci opxrfiTy 

^ These were common, and arc frequently alluded 
to. The expresaion 2 Sam. xvil. 20, 

means cheese of cows* milk ; ’ that HMOn, Arab. 
Wai, Gen. xviil. 8, Is. vii. 15, 2 Sam. xvU. 29, 
•h)b XX. 17, Judg. V. 25, Prov. xxx. 33, is properly 
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and Astai'te. The objections which are urged against 
the identification appear to have little weight ; but 
the supposed connexions between Melkart and other 
gods (Moloch, &c.) vthich have been suggested (Pauly, 
Jieal-A'ncycl. s. v. Melcarth) appear less likely (cf. 
Geseuius, I, c, ; Moverai PhoMizier, i. 176 i}'.,38r> if. 
[Baal.] 

I’he direct deiivation of the woixi Hercules from 
Phoenician roots either as cirouitor, the 

traveller, in refernice to the coui'se of the sun, with 
whom he was identified, or to the journeys of the 
hero, or again as (*Apx«Xs^», Etym. M.) the 
»trony conqncrSf lias little probability. [B. F. W.] 

IIEKD, HERDSMAN. The heixi was greatly 
regal detl both in the patniuxshal and Mosaic peiiod. 
Its multiplying was considered as a blessing, and 
its dcci'easi* as a ciii'se (Gen. xiii. 2; Deut. vii. 14, 
xxviii. 4; Ps. evii. 38, cxliv. 14; Jer. li. 2.3). 
The ox was the most precious stock next to horse 
and mule, and (sinw* tliose were rare) the thing 
of givatost value wliich was commonly possessed 
(1 K. xviil. 5). Hence we see the force of haul’s 
threat (I Sam. xi. 7). The herd yielded the most 
esteemed sacrifice (Xiiin. vii. 3; Ps. Ixix. 31 ; Is. 
lx\i. 3); also flesh-meat and milk, elii:*fly con- 
verted, probably, into butter and cheese (Deut. 
xxxii. 14; 2 Sam. xvii. 29), which such milk yields 
more copiously than that of small cattle'* (Aiist. 
Hist. Anim. lii. 20). The full-grown ox is hardly 
ever slaughtered in Syria; but, both for saciificial 
and convivial pmqioses, the young animal was pre- 
feiTcil (Ex. xxix. 1) — perhaps throe years might be 
the age up to which it w.is so regarded (Gen. xv. 
9) — and is sjiokeii of as a special dainty (Gen. 
xviii. 8 ; Am. vi. 4 ; Luke iv. 23). The case of 
Gideon’s sacrifice was one of exigency (Judg. vi. 
25) and exceptional. So that of the people (1 Sam. 
xiv. 32) was an act of wanton excess. The agii- 
cultm-al and general usefulness of the ox, in plough- 
ing, threshing [Agriciiltuiie], and as a beast of 
burden (1 Chr. xii. 40; Is. xlvi. 1), made such a 
shuightcriug seem wasteful; nor, owing to ditti- 
culties of grazing, tattening, &c., is btTf the product 
of uti eastci n climate. The animal was broken to 
seiTice probably in his thii-d year (Is. xv. 3 ; Jer. 
xlxTii. 34; comp. Plin. N. If. viii. 70, ed. Par.). 
In the moist season, when grass abounded in the 
wa?>tc lands, especially in the “ south ” i-egioii, 
hcixls grazed thcie; e.y. in Cannel on the W. side 
of the Dcod Sea (1 Sain. xxv. 2; 2 Chr. xxvi. 10). 
DotKan also, Mislior, and Sharon (Gen. xxxvii. 17; 
comp. Kobinson, iii. 122 ; Stonley, S. 4( P» 247, 
2G0, 484, 5 ; 1 Chr. xxvii, 29 ; Is. Ixv. 10) were 
favourite pastures. For such purposes Uzziah built 
towers in the wilderness (2 Chr. xxvi. 10). Not 
only gross,” but foliage, is acceptable to the ox, and 
the hills and woods of Bashan and Gilead affonled 
both abundantly ; on such upland (Ps.l. 10, Jxv. 12) 


rendered “butter*’ (which Gesenius, is mistaken 
in declaring to be ** hardly known to the Orientals, 
except as a medicine’’). The word Job x. 10, 

T • ; 

is the same as the Arab. applied by the 

Bedouins to their goats’ milk cheese. * 

® In Nuto. xxH. 4, the word pT, in A. V. “ grass,” 
really includes all Vbgctatloii. Comp. Ex. x. 15, Is. 
xxvii. 20, Cato dc R. R. c. 30, Varro'ife R. R. i. 15, 
and ii. 5. TVa Job iii. 42, xl. 15, seems used in a 
signification equally wide. 
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cattle might graze, as also, of course, by 
river sides, when driven by the heat from the regions 
of the “ wilderness.” Kspecially was the eastern 
ti\blc>land (Kz. xxxix. 18 ; Mum. xxxii. 4) ** a place 
for cattle,” and the pastoral tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
and half Manassib, who settled there, retained 
somctliiug of the nomadic charnotor and handed 
down some image of the patiiarchal life (Stanley, 
S, (J- 1*. 324-5). Hoinlsinen, &c., in Egypt were 
a low, perhaps the lowest, caste ; hence as Jo- 
seph's kindred, through his position, wem brought 
into contact with the highest castes, they are dc- 
smbcil as ** an abomination but of the abnutlanoe 
of cattle in Egypt, and of the care there bestowed 
on them, there is no doubt (Gen. xlvii. 3, 17 ; Ex. 
ix. 4, 20). Brands were used to distinguish the 
owner's herds (Wilkinson, iii. 8, 195; iv. 125-131). 


So the plague of hail was sent to smite especially the 
cattle (I’s. Ixxviii. 48), the firstlxn-n of which also 
wera smitten (Ex. xii. 29). The Israelites departing 
stipulattHl for (Ex. x. 20) and took “ much cattle ” 
with them (xii. 38). [Wilderness op Wander- 
ing.] Cattle formed thus one of the traditions of 
the Israelitish nation in its giTatest penod, and be- 
Ciime almost a part of that greatness. They nie* the 
subject of providential care and legislative ordinance 
(Ex. XX. 10, xxi. 28,** xxxiv. 19; Lev. xix. 19, xxv. 
7 ; Dent. xi. 15, xxii. 1, 4, 10, xxv. 4 ; Ps. civ. 14 ; 
Is. XXX. 23 ; Jon. iv. 1 1 ), and even the Levitos, 
though not holding land, were allowed cattle (Num. 
XXXV. 2, 3). When pasture failed, a mixture of 
various grains (called. Job vi. 5, rendered 

“fodder” in the A. V., and, Is. xxx.’24, “pro- 
vender ;” * comp, the Roman farrago and ocymvm^ 
Plin. xviii. 10 and 42) was used, as also 
“chopped straw” (Gen. xxiv. 25; Is. xi. 7, txv. 
25), which ^os tom in pieces by the tliresliing- 
machiiie and used probably for feeding in stalls. 

Rabbis differ on the questionf whether the owner 
of the animal twas under this enactment liable or 
not liable. Sec de R. £. Veterum Itobramrum, o. ii. ; 
Ugolini, xxlx. 


These last formed an impoiiant adjunct to cattle- 
keeping, being indispensable for shelter at ceiiaiii 
seasons (Exod. ix. 6, 19). The hei^d, after its har- 
vest-duty was done, which probibly caused it to be 
in high condition, wasspecidly woitli caring for; at 
the same time most 0 {>en pastui*es w'oiild liave ihiled 
because of the heat. It was then piobably stulleil, 
and would continue so until wegetfitiou ret.umied. 
Hence the failure of “ the heid ” from “ the stalls ” 
is mentioned as a feature of scarcity (Hah. iii. 17). 
“Calves of the stall” (Mai. iv. 2; Prov. xv. 17) 
are the objects of watchful ciire. The Reubeiiiti's, 
kc.f bestowed tlieir cattle “ in cities” when tliey 
pas^ the Jordan to share the toils of conquest 
(Dent. iii. 19), i. e. probably in some [mstuies 
closely adjoining, like the “suburbs” apf)ointcd for 
the cattle of tlie Levites (Num. xxw. 2, 3 ; Josh. 

xxi. 2). Cattle were oi diuarily allowed 
as a prey in war to the captor (Dent. 

XX. 14; Josh. viii. 2), and the case of 
Amalek is exceptional, probably to 
mark the extieme emse to which that 
people was devoted (Ex. xvii. 14 ; 
I {lam. XV. 3). The occupation of 
heidsmmi was honourable in early 
times (Gen. xlvii. 0 ; 1 8am. xi. 5 ; 
1 (’hr. xxvii. 29, xxviii. i). Saul 
liimself resumed it in the inteml of 
his cares as king : also Dueg was cer- 
tainly high in his confidence (1 Sam. 

XXI. 7). Pharaoh made some of Jo- 
seph's brethren “ rulera over his cattle.” 
David's hei-d-mastcM-s were among his 

chief of Kfcrs of state. In Solomon's time the relative 
impoilancc of the pursuit declined as commerce grew, 
but It was still extensive (Kcd. ii. 7 ; 1 K. iv. 23). 
It must have givatly suftered from the inroads of the 
enemies to which the country under the later kings 
of .Indah and Isiwel was exposed. Uzziiih, however 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 10), and llczekiah (xxxii. 28, 29), 
resuming command of the open oountiy, revival it. 
Joslah also seems to have been rich in herds (xxxv. 
7-9). The prophet Amos at first followed this 
occupation (Am. i. 1 , vii. 14). A goad was usal 

(jiidg. iii. 31 ; 1 Sam. liii. 21, note, jann), 

being, ns mostly, a staff armed with a spike. For 
the w'ord Herd as apj^lied to swine, see Swine; 
and oil the general subject, l^olini, xxix., de H, H. 
vett. ifebr. c. li., which will be found nearly ex- 
haustive of it. [H. Hi] 

HE'RES (Is. xix. 18 ; A. V. “destrucUon” or 
“ tlie sun *'). See Ir-ha-heres. 

HE'RESH (Khn = artificer ; Alex. 

* The word seems to be derived from 
The passage in Isaiah probably means that in tlie 
abundant yield of the crops the cattle should eat of 
the best, such as was usually consumed by man. 
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etir/kmiantia), n Levite; one of the itaff 
sittached to the tahernacle (1 Chr. ix, 15). 

HEB'MAS ('Ep/iSx, from *Ep/i^r, the ** (Ireek 
god of gairf,” or Mercury), the name of a person 
to whom St. Paul sends giecting in his Epistle to 
the Homans (xvi. 14), and consequently then resi- 
dent in Home, and a Christian : and yet the origin of 
the name, like that of the other four mentioned in 
the same verse, is Greek. However, in those days, 
even a Jew, like St. Paul himself, might acquit e 
lionmn citizenship. lrenaeus,Tertullian,andOrigen, 
agree in attributing to him the work called the 
Sht'pherd: which, fi*om the name of Clement oc- 
(Mining in it, is supiiosed to have been written in 
the pontificate of Clement 1. ; while others affirm 
it to have been the work of a namesake in the fol- 
lowing and brother to Pius I.; others agtiin 
have argued agai4|t He genuineness. (Cave, H'ad. 
/^^s. V. ; Bull, Defens. Fid. Nic. i. 2, 3-6 ; 
L^wfi Proof, (ut flermae Past.) From internal 
et^Kcc, its author, whoever he was, appisirs to 
have been a manned man and father of a iumily : 
a deep mystic, but without ecclesiastical rank. 
Fui-ther, the wttrk in question is supposed to have 
been originally writt<*n in Greek — in which huigtiage 
it is fujquently cited by the Greek Fathers — though 
it now only exists entire in a l.atin version. It W{W 
iicvev recidvcd into the canon ; hut yet was generally 
eite«l with respect only second to that which was 
paid to the authorititive books of thg N. T., and 
was held t.o Ke in some sense inspired (Caillau’s 
Patrest tom. i. p, 17). It may be styled the 
J*il(jrun*s Progress of ante-Nicene times; and is 
divided into Idirce pwts ; the first containing four 
visions, the second twelve moral and spiritual pre- 
cepts, and tlie thiixl ten similitudes, each intended 
to shadow f«i th some verity (Caillau, ibid.). Every 
man, acwmling to this writer, is attendol by a good 
and bail angel, who are continually eiuleavouring to 
atlect his couree through life; a docti'ine which 
forcibly reaills the fable of Prodicus respecting the 
choice of Hercules (Xenoph. Mem. ii, 1). 

'fhe Hennas of the Epistle to the Homitns is cele- 
brate«l as a saint in the Jloman calend.ar on May 9 
(Butler’s Lives of the Saints^ Mjiy 9). [E. S. Ff.] 

HRU'MES QEpfirjs), the name of a man men- 
tioned ill the same Kinstle witli the pieceding (Horn, 
xvi. 14). “ According to the Greeks,” says Calmct 
(J>ict. s. v.), “ he whs one of the Seventy disciples, 
and afterwards Bishop of Dsdmatia.” His festival 
occura in their calendar upon April 8 (Neale, 
Fastem Church, ii, 774). [E. S. F.] 

HERMOG'ENES (^Epf»,oy4yns), a jicnsoii men- 

tionejl by St. Paul in the latest of all his Epistle 
(2 Tim. i, 15 ; see Alford's Prolog, c. vii, §35), 
when « all in Asia ’’ (t. e. those whom he had 
left there) “luul tarneil away fmm him,” and 
among their number “ Phygellus and Hennogenes.” 
It does^ not appear whether they ha«l merely for- 
^en his cause, now tliat he was in Iwiids, thixnigh 
fear, like those of whom St. Cyprian treats in liis 
eelobmted work Do Lapsis; or whether, like 
Hymenaeus and Philetus (ibid, ch. ii. 18), they 
^ embraced false doctrine. It is just possible 
that there may be a coiitmt intended between these 
two sets of deserters. According to the legendary 
history, bearing the name of Abdios fFabricii Cod. 
Apoi^ijph. N, T. p. 517) Hermogenes had been a 
Magician, and was, with Philetus, coiiverteil by 
J't. James the Great, who destroyed the charm of 
his spells. Neither the Hermogenes, who sufTeied 


in the reign of Domitian (HoflVnan, Jjex. Univ. 
s. v. ; Alfonl on 2 7Vm, i. 15)» nor the Hermo- 
genes, against whom TertuIIian wrote — still less 
the martyrs of the Gi^k calendar (Neale, Eastern 
Ch^trcht ii. p. 770, January 24, and p. 781, Sep- 
tember 1) — are to be confound^ with the person 
now under notice, of whom nothing more is 
known. [K. 8. Ff.] 


HER'MON (I^Onn ; Aipfi4ip)t a mountain on 
the north-eastern border of Palestine (Dent. iii. 8 ; 
Josh. xii. 1), over against Lebanon (Josh. xi. 17L 
adjoining the plateau of Boshan (I Chr. v. 23), 
Its situation being thus clearly defined in Scripture, 
there can be no doubt as to its identity. It stands 
at the southern end, and is the culminating point 
of the anti-Libonus range; it towers high above the 
ancient boi*der-city of Dan and the fountains of the 
Jordan, and is the most conspicuous imd beautiful 
mountain in Palestine or Syria. The name Ifermon 
was doubtless suggested by its appearance — “a lofty 
pi-ominent peak,” visible from afar has tlie 


same meaning as the Arabic pA.) 5 3“®* »* 

non was suggested by the white character of its 
limestone strata. Other names were also given to 
Hemion, each in like manner descriptive of some 
striking feature. The Sidoniaiis called it Sirion 
fi'om “ to glitter”), and the Amorites 
Shenir (T3^, from *13^, “ to clatter”), both sig- 
nifying “ breastplate,” and suggested by its lounded 
glittering top, when the sun’s rays wore rcflecttsl 
by the snow that covers it (Deut. iii. 9 ; Cant, 
iv. 8 ; Ez. XX vii. 5). It was also named Sufn, 
“ tlie elevated” towering over all its com- 

peers (Deut. iv. 48). So now, at the present 


day, it is called Jcbel esh^Shcik/i 

“the chief mountain” — a name it well deserves; 

and Jcbcl etk-Thclj (gJil! 

mountain,” which every man who si'cs it will say is 
peculiarly appropi iate. When the whole country 
is parched with the summer-sun, white lines ot 
snow streak the head of Hermon. This mountain 
was the great landmark of the Israelites. It was 
associated with their norUiein lander almost as 


intimately as the xca was with the western (see 
in Ex. xxvii. 1 2, A. V. “west ;” Josh. viii. 9). They 
conquered all the land east of the Jordan, “ from the 
river Arnon unto Mount Heimon ” (Deut. iii. 8, iv 
48 ; Josh. xi. 17). Btuil-gad, the border-city liefore 
Dan became historic, is described as ** under Mount 
Hennon” (Josh. xiii. 5, xi. 17); and when the 
half-tribe of Manassch conquered their whole allotted 
territoiy, they are said to have ** increased from 
Bashan unto Baal-hermon and Senir, and unto 
Mount Hermon ** (1 Chr. v. 23). In one passagn 
Hei-mon would almost seem to be used to signify 
“north,” as the word “sea” (D') is for “west” — 
“ the north and the south Thou hast ci'eated them ; 
Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name” (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 12). The reason of this is pbvious. Frem 
whatever ]Kirt of Palestine the Israelite turned his 
eyes northward, Hermon was there, tcrniinating 
the view. From the plain along the coast, from 
the motmtains of Samaria, from the Jordan valley, 
from the heights of Mc^ .and Gilead, fi'om the 
plateau of Ikislmn, ths|p]iale-blua, snow-<’apjird 
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cone forms the one feature on the northern hoi ixon. 
The “ dew of Hei-mon ” is once refen*ed to in a 
passage which has long been considered a geo- 
graphical puzzle — As the dew of Heiinon, the 
dew that descended on the moiinhiins of Zion *' 
(Ps. cxxxiii. H). Zim (fPV) is probably used here 
for Skn one of the old names of Hermon 

, (Deut. iv. 48). The snow on the suinmit of this 
nioimtaiii condeiist's the vapours that Hoot duiing 
the summer in the higher legioiis of the atmosphere, 
causing light clouds to hover aionnd it, and abun- 
dant dew to descend on it, while the whole country 
elsewhere is parched, and the whole heaven else- 
where cloudless. 

Hermon .has three summits, situated like tlie 
angles of a triangle, and aliout a quai*ter of a mile 
from each other. They do in)t differ much in ele- 
vation. This may account for the expicssion in 
Ps. xlii. 7 (6), “ I will i-emember tliee from the 
land of the JoMan and the l/eniions — 

perhaps alscrfor the three appellations in 1 cfir. v. 
28. On on6 of the summits arc curious aud in- 
teresting ruin.s. Pound a ruck which forms the 
crost of the i)oak aro the foundations of a rialc 
circular wall, cuin{iosed of massive stones; and 
within the circle is a large heap of hewn stones, 
sun’ounding the romains of a small and very anc ient 
temple. This is evidently one of those ** high 
places ** which the old inhabitants of Palestine, and 
the Jews frequently in imitation of them, set up 
** upon every high mountain and upon every hill 
(IX'ut. zii. 2 ; 2 K. xvii. 10, 11). In two passages 
of Scripturo this mountain is called liaai-hermm 
Judg. iii. .3; 1 Chr. v. 2.S); and the 
only reason that can be assigncsl for it is that Baal 
was there worshipped. Jeiome says of it, “dici- 
tuix)uc m vertice ejus insufnc tcmphim, quod nb 
cthnids cultui habetur e regiuiie Paueadis et Li- 
bani** — refei ence musth(Mcbo made to the building 
whose mins are still soon (Onowi. s. v. TFennon), 
It is I'emarkublo that llc'nnon was anciently en- 
comiKissed by a circle of temples, nil ftchnj the 
summit. Can it be that this mountain was the 
great sanctuary of Baal, and that it w.ts to the 
old Syi ians wiiat Jei usalcm w.os to the Jews, and 
what Mekkah is to the Muslems ? (See Handb, fur 
Syr. (Hid Pul. 454, 457 ; Iceland, Pal. 323 sq.) 

'fhe height of Heimon has never been measured, 
though it has been often estimated. It is uiicpies- 
tionably the second mountain in Syria, ranking 
next to the summit of Lebanon near the Cedar's, 
and only a lew hundred feet lower than it. It 
may s;ifeJy be estimated at 10,000 feet. It rise® 
up an obtuse truncated cone, from 2000 to 3000 
feet above the lidges that radiate flora it— thus 
having a more commanding .'is|K‘ct than any other 
mountiiin in Syria. The coin* is oirtirely naked. 
A coating of disintegrated limestone covei's the sui- 
thce, rendering it smooth and ble.ak. 'riie snow 
never disappears from its siiimnit. In spring and 
early summer the top is entiroly covcu'cd. As 
summer advances the snow gradually melts fi-om 

• The Jewish partisans of HcmocI (Nicolas Daraas- 
cenuH, ap. Jos. Ant, xiv. 1, 5) sonii:ht to raise him to 
thq dignity of a descent from one of the noble families 
which returned from Babylon ; and, on the other hand, 
early Christian writers represented his origin as utterly 
incun nnd servile. AMcaniis has preserved a tradi- 
tion (Ronth, Hell. Sacr. ii. p. 235), on the niUhoriiy of 

** the natural kinsmen ofAho S,ivlour,” which makes 
Antipatcr, the father of ^kod, the son of one HeiXKl, 
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the toivi of the ridges, but romains in long glitter- 
ing stroaks in the ravines that radiate from the 
centre, looking in the (listance like the white locks 
that scantily c.OA^ei- the head of old age.* (See M'iae 
Years in Damascus^ vol. i.) 

A ti'adition, originating apparently about the 
time of Jerome (Heland, p. 326), gave the name 
Hermon to the range of Jc6cl cd-Duliy near T.abor, 
the better to explain Ps. Ixxxix. 12. The name 
still continues in the mona^^terics of Palestine, and 
has thus crept into books of travel. [J. L. P.] 
HER'OD t. r. lleindcs). Tiik 11k- 

RODiAN Family. The histojy of the Hciwlian 
thinily presents one side of the l.ist development of 
the Jewish nation. The evils which hiul existed in 
the hierarchy which grew up alter the Return, found 
an unex|»ected embodiment in the tyranny of n fo- 
reign usurper. Religion was a4lt>t(-‘d as a policy ; 
and the hellenizing designs of AntiiX’hus Kpi[jl||||es 
w'crc caiTied out, at least in their spiiit, bjj^Bii 
W'ho proft^sed to oKscive the Law. 8idc b^We 
with the spiritual “ kingdom of God,” proclaimed 
by John the Baptist, ami fouud«*d by the Loi-d, a 
kingdom of the worhl was established, which in its 
extenml splendour localled the tKaditioiial iixagniti- 
cence of Solomon. The simultaneous re.nlization of 
the two principles, national and spiritual, which had 
long viuiously influenced the Jews, in the estahlish- 
meiit of n dynasty and a cluirch, is a fact piegnant 
with instrugtion. In the fulness of time a descend- 
ant of Esau established a false counterput of the 
promised glories of Messiah. 

Various accounts au* given of the ancestry of the 
Hci'imIs ; but neglecting the exaggerated statements 
of friends and enemies,* it seems ccitain that they 
were of Mumaeau ilescent (Jos. Ant, xiv. 1 , 3), a 
tiict Avliich is indicated by tin* forms of'soine of the 
names which weie retained in the family (Kwald, 
(fcschicMCf IV. 477 note). But though aliens by race, 
the Hcrods were Jexvs in f.iith. • The Idumaenns 
had lioen conqneretl and brought over to .liulaism 
by John Hyrcaiius (u.c. 130, Jos. Ant. xiii. 9 §1) ; 
and from the time of their conversion they remaineil 
constant to their new religion, looking upni Jeru- 
salem a.s their mother city and claiming for them- 
selves the name of Jews (.Joseph, Ant, xx. 7, §7 ; 

10, ii4, iv. 4, §4). 

The gcntMal policy of the whole ITemlian family, 
though iiKMliHcd by tlic personal charaeti^ristics of 
the successive ruleis, wa-* the same. It centro<l 
ill the emleavonr to found a great and indejicndcnt 
kingdom, in which the pow’er of Judaism should 
subserve to the consolidation of a state. The pro- 
tection of Koine was in the first instance a neces- 
sity, but the <lesigns of Herod 1. imd Agiippi I. 
jioiiit to an independent Esisteni empire as their 
end, and not to n meie subject monarchy. Such a 
consununation of the Jewish liojxs seems to h.ave 
found some measure of acceptance at fii'st [Hk- 
itODiANs]; and by a inatural leaetion the tenifioral 
dominion of the IlercKL o{H‘iied the way to the de- 
struction of the Jewish nationality. The religion 
which was degraded into the instrument of unscru- 

a slave attached to the service of a temple of Apollo at 
Ascalon, who was taken prisoner byldumaean robbers, 
and kept by them as his father could not pay his 
ransom. The locality (cf. Philo, Leg. ad Caium, §30) 
no less than the office was calculated to fix a heavy 
repioach upon the name (cf. Routh, ad loe,). This 
story is repeated with great inaccuracy by Epiphanfus 
(ffaer. xx.). 
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piilous ambition lost its power to quicken p united 
|H>ople. Tlie Mgh-priests weie apiiointeil and de- 
poso<l by Herod I. and his siicccshin-s with such a 
reckless disregai-d for the chai actor of tlieir oilice 
(.lost, Gcsch. d. Jmlenthums^ pp. JV22, .3*25, 4‘2l), 
that the olfice itself was deprived of its saci*^ dig- 
nity (comp. Acts xxiii. 2 if. ; dost, 4.30, &c.). The 
nation wiu> diviiled, .and amidst the conflict of sects 
a univei*hal faith arose, which moi-e than fulfillHl 
the nobler hopes that found no satisfaction in the 
ti eaf’herous grandeur of a court. 

The family relations of the Herods we singularly 
complicated from the frequent recurrence of the 
same names, and the sevend accounts of Josephus 
.are not consi.stent in every debiil. 3'hc following 
table, however, seems to oiler a satisfactory sum- 
mary of his .statements. 3'he members of the lle- 
ro<li:ui family who arc mentioned in the N. T. aic 
distinguished by capitals. 

Josi'phus is the (»ne great authority for the his- 
toiy ot^he llerodian iamily. 'fhe scanty notices 
which ooiiur in Hebrew and classic writers thiow 
very little a»lditional light upon the events which 
lie narrates. Of modern writers Kwnld has treatwl 
the whole subject with the widest and cleat est view, 
.lost in his sti\er.al works has added to the re<‘ord.s 
of Josephus gleanings from later .lowish writers. 
Where the original sources are so accessible, mono- 
graplm ai*e of little use. 'flie following are quoted 
by Winer; — Noldii Jlist. Idmnaca .... Fmucq, 
hidO; K. Spanhemii Stemma .... Ilert^iis J/., 
whicli are reprintcfl in Havci-camp’s Josephus (ii. 
:U1 IF. ; 402 IF.). 

I. Hkrod niK (Jukat was the second 

son of Antqiater, who was apintiiited jirocurator 
of Judaea by .lulius Caesar, B.c. 47, and Cyptos, 
.III Arabian of noble descent (Jos. Ant. xiv. 7, 
§.3). At the titn<' of his father’s elevation, thougli 
only llfleen years old, he received the goveiii- 
ineiit of (lalilec (.)os. Ant. xiv. 9, §2), and .shoitly 
allei-wards that of Coele-Syria. When Antony 
came to Syria, U.C. 41, he appointed ileuMl and 
his elder hi other Phasael tetrai’chs of Judaea (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. Ill, §1). Hero<l was forced to abandon 
.liidam next year by an invasion of the Farthuuis, 
wlio Miji|Miito(l the claims of Antigonus, the rcpic- 
sentative of the Asmonaean (Iyn.asty, and AckI to 
Ifome (u.c. 40). At Home he was well received 
by Antony and Octavian, aii<l was ap]iointed by 
the senate king of Jud.iea to tlie exclusion of the 
llnsinonacim line (Jos. Ant. xiv. 14, §4 ; App. 
f .39). In the coiii’se of a tew years, by the help 
of the Romans, he took Jerusalem (li.C. 37), ainl 
completely established his autliority thi’oughout his 
dominions. An expedition whi<*h he was forced to 
m<ake against Arabia saveii him from taking an 
active part in the civil w-ar, though he was <le voted 
to the cause of Antony. After the biittle of Actium 
be visited Octavian at Rhodes, and his noble hearing 
won for him the favour of the conqueror, who coii- 
f limed him in the possession of the kingdom, no. 
•31, and in the neJtt year increased it by the addition 
of several important cities (.To.s. Ant. \v. 10, §1 ff), 
luid aftei*wurds gave him the province of Trncho- 
nilis and the district of Paneas (Jos. Ant. 1. c.). 
Fhe I'cniaiiider of the reign of Herod whs undis- 
tmbed by external troubles, but his domestic life 
w.as embittered by an almost uninteiTupted series 

** The language of St. Matthew offers an instructive 
contrast to that of Justin M. (DM. c. Tt'yph. 78) : 
o . . . . ird erar airA'wc rovv iralSas rove 
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of injuries and cruel acts of vengeance. Hyrraiius. 
the grandfather of his avife Mai'inmne, was put to 
dfsith shortly before his visit to Augustus. Mn- 
riamne licrself, to whom he was jKissionately de- 
voted, was next saciiliced to his jealousy. One 
execution fulloavcd another, till at last in B.C. 0, 
he was perauaded to put to death the two sons j^t 
Mariamiie, Alevaiider and Aristohulus, in whom 
the chief hopt* of the ixiiplo lay. I'wo years after- 
wturds lie condemned to death Anti|Kiter, his eldest 
son, who hiul been their most active accuser, and 
the order for his execution Wtos among the hist acts 
of Heml’s life, for he died himself five days after 
the death of his son, u.c. 4, in the same year which 
marks the true ilate of tlie Nativity. [Jiisi'S 
Ciimsr]. 

1'lu‘se terrible acts of bloodshed w’hich Herod per- 
petrated in his own family w'ero accoinpanioil by 
otliera among his subjects equally terrible, fiom the 
numbeis who fell victims to them. 'I’he iufiimities 
of his later yeais^cxaspcrateil him to yet greater 
ciuelty ; an<i, ac(X)i*diiig to the w'cll-know'fl story, 
he oideiui the nobles whom he had c.alled to him 
ill his last moineuts to lie executed immediately 
after his decease, that so at le.ast his death might 
be attended by imiveraal mouniing (Jos. Ant. 
xvii. 7, 5). It was at the time of this fatal illness 
that he must have caiiswl the slaughter of the 
infants .at Beililehem (Matt. ii. lG-18), and fiom 
the comparative insignificance of tlic mmder of a 
few young children in an unimpoitant village when 
contrasted with the ilceils which ho carried out or 
designed, it is not surprising that Josephus has 
passed it over in silence, 'fhe number of children 
in Bethlehem and “all the bordeis thereof*’ (^v 
iratriv rots hptois) may he estimated at about ten 
or twelve ;*» and tlie language of the Kvangclist 
leaves in r-onijiletc uncertainty the nietbod in which 
the dixil was ertcctcd {aro<rr(l\as ii'CiXev). I'he 
.scene of open and umlisguiscd violence which has 
been coiisecrateil by ('Inistian art is wholly at va- 
riance with what may he supposwl to have been the 
historic reality. At a later time the muider of the 
childien seems to havolx-en connected with the death 
of Antipater. 3’hiis, according to tin* anecdote pre- 
sciTcd by Macrobius (c. A.D. 419), Aiujmtnsy cum 
mdisset inter pneros tpn/s in Si/rin Iferodcs. Jicj' 
J tidacorum,mti-n bimatiiin (M.ift. ii. 10; Ib. V'lilg. 
a bitnnfu et iiif’ia) jn.\t,it flimn qnotjue 

cj US oceisuniy (tit: Melius cst Ifemlis jiorcuin fs.v 
(puim jilinin (Maciob. Snt. li. 4). But Joseplius 
h;is presei \’od tw'o very remarkalile references to a 
massacje which Hoiod caused to bo made shortly 
before his death, which may throw an additional 
light ujvm the history. In this it is said that Heroil 
did not spare “ those who .seemed most dear to 
him ” {Ant. xvi. 1 1, §7), but “ slew all those of his 
own tamlly who sidecl with the Pharisees (d ♦opi- 
aaiosY* ill lefu.sing to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Rom.iii empeior, while they looked forward 
to rt chowje in the rtnjal line (Jos. Ant. xvii. 2, §0 ; 
cf. Lanlncr, Credibility^ &c., i. pji. 278 tF., .332 f., 
349 f.). How far this event m.ay ha^e Ix'eii 
directly connected with the miiixler at Bethlehem 
it is impossible to say, from the obscurity of the 
details, but its oixxasion and character throw a great 
light iqion St. Matthew’s iiariative. 

"in dcalingjrith the religious feelings or preju- 


iv Bri9\ekp iKtXtX'trrv avaipfOrjvai, Cf. Orig. c. Cels 
i. p. 47, rd. Spcnc. o ile ‘Hpdtufs deelAt irdi'ra to ce 
BrfiAsffi Ko'i Tutf opioig OVT^C iraiSia . . . 



of Idumaea (Jos. Ant. xir. 1. 3). 
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dices of the Jews, Horod .shcwe<l tus jfif-at coiitenipt 
tor public opiiiitu as in the exmitioii of his per- 
sonal vengeance, lie signalist*d his elevation to thej 
throne by ollerings to the Capitolino Jupiter (Jost, 
(Jrscli. d. Jtuienthnina, p. lilH), and suiTouiided 
liis fsirsoii by foreign mercenaries, some of wliom 
had Iwen lbrm«*rly iii the service of Cleopatra (Jos. 

XV. 7, §•! j xvii. 1, §l ; 8, §3). His coins and 
those of iiis siiccessoi's boic only Gieek legends; 
and he intnHluced heathen games wiHiiu the walls 
of Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xv. 8, §1). He displayed 
ONtentatiously ins favour towai'ds foreigners (.Tos. 
Ant. xvi. §3), iuid oppiessed the old Jewish aris- 
tix rat y (Jos. Ant. xv. 1 , §1). The later Jewish tra- 
ditions dc'stribe him as successively the servant of the 
I lasmonaeans and the Komnns, and relate that one 
Ilabbiii only survived the pei’secution which he 
lirifted against them, purchasing his life by the 
loss of sight (Jost, 319 &c.). 

While Heiod alienateil in this manner the aflec- 
tions of the Jews by his cruelty and disregaid for 
the l.aw, he adoinud Jerusalem with many splendid 
inoiinineiits of his taste and magnilicence. The 
Temple, which he rebuilt with sci-upulous care, so 
lliat it might seem to be a restoration of the old 
one lather than anew hiiilding (Jos. Ard. xv. §11)» 
was the gieatest of tliest» works. The rcstoiation 
was begun n.c. ‘JO, and the Temple itself was com- 
pleted ill a year and a half (Jos. Ant. xv. 11, §0) 
file surrounding buildings occupied eight yeai*s 
moio (Jos. Ant. xv. 11, §5). Hut fiesh additions 
w <M e constantly made in succeeding yeai-s, so that 
.it the time of the Loid*s visit to Jerusalem at the 
begiimliig of His ministry, it was said that the 
'fi 111 pie was ‘‘built in foi*ty and sis 

M'iiis” (Joim ii. ‘20;, a phrfise which cxpi eases the 
whole jieriiKl fiom the eommencement of Herod’s 
w oi k to tlie coni))leiion of the latest addition then 
made, for Hie liiial completion of the whole build- 
ing IS placed by JoM'])hus (Ant. xx. 8, §7, ffSiy 
rSrf Ka\ rh Uphv ir^rtK^aro) in tlie time of 
lleiod Agiipini II. (c. A.n. 50). 

Yet e\eii this splendid woik was not likely to 
mislead the Jews as to the leal spirit of the king. 
NVliilo he lebuilt the Temple at Jerusiilcin, he re- 
I mit also the Temple at Samaila (Jos. Ant, xv. 

:oul made provision in his new city Caesaiea 
Ibr the celebi.atiou of heathen worship (Jos. Ant. 
w. 9, §5) ; and it has been supposed (Jost, Gesch. 
d. .Jndenth. 3‘23) that the rebuilding of the Temph 
furnished him with the opfiortunity of destixiying 
tiie authentic collection of genealogies which was 
of the highest importance to the piiestly families. 
Herod, as appeal's fiom his public designs, atfected 
the dignity of a second Solomon, but he joined th< 
licence of that monarch to his magnificence; and 
it was said that the inonuinciit which he raised over 
the royal tombs wtus due to the fear which seized 
him after a Sticrilegious attempt to rob them ol 
i^'cret ti-casui'es (Jos. Ant. xvi. 7, §1). 

It is, perhaps, diilicult to see in the character oi 
Heiod any of the true elements of greatness. .Some 
iiave even supposed that the title — the great — is a 
mistranslation for the elder (K3*1y Jost, p. 319 note; 
^ fi4yaSf li:wal4, Gesch. iv. 473, &c.); and yet 
on the other hand he seems to have possea^ed the 
goixl qualities of our own Henry VIII. with his 
'ices. He maintained peace at home during a long 
icigii by the vigour and timely generosity of hi 
administration. Abroad he conciliated the goodwill 
ol the I^omans under circumstances of unusual dif 
bcr.lty. His ostentatious display aiwl evi'ii his arbi 


,iiiry lynuiny was calculated to in.sj)ire Oriental** 
with awe. Bold and yet prudent, opprassive .iiid 
yet profase, ho had maiijfc of the characteristics 
which make a jxipular hero; and the title which 
nay have been fiist given in admiration of succcss- 
ul despotism now serves to bring out in »;lcai’er 
uiti-ast the terrible price at which the success was 
archased. 






(iupper l^n uf Herod the Great. 

Ob» UPftlAOY. Huniii of anipi>*. Hiv. E0NAPXO. 

Muiitloniiin lielmut . in tliu ticlu 

II. IlEnon Antipas (‘At^rlirarpoy, *Amliras) 
w'as the son of Ilerotl the (Ireiit by Maltluice, a 
Samaritan (Jos. Ant. xvii. 1, §3). His father had 
originally de.stined him as his Micccssor in the king- 
dom (cti Matt. li. 2‘2 ; AuciihLXls), but by the 
last change of his will appointed Imn “ tctniuh ot 
Galilee and Peraea** (.Jos. Ant. xvii. 8, §1, ‘Hp. 6 
rtrpApxn^t Malt. xiv. 1 ; Luke iii. 19, ix. 7 ; Acts, 
xiii. 1. Cf. Luke iii. \ ,,r€rpapxovvTos rijs ToXt- 
Xalay ‘Hp.), which bi ought liim ayeaily revemuMif 
‘^0 taleuts (Ja*.. Ant. xx'ii. 13, §4; cf. Luke >iii. 
.^Xov^ inirpAirov *Hp.). He lirht maiii«‘«l 
a daughter of Aretas, “ king of Arabia Petiaea,” 
but after some time (Jos. Ant. xviii. 5, §1) he 
made overtures of marriage to llerodias, the will* 
of his halfkbi other Herod-Philip, which slie m-eivi'il 
favourably, Aretas, indignant at the insult otfeied 
to his daughter, found a pictext for ipvndiiig the 
tcriitoiy of Herod, and defeatetl him with great 
loss (Jos. I, c.). This defeat, according to the 
tamous passage in Joscplius (Awt. xviii. 5, §‘2), was 
attribute by many to the minder of John Hie 
Baptist, which had been committeil by Antijm.s 
shortLy bcfoie, under the iiitlncncc of Heiodias 
(Matt. xiv. 4 tf. ; Maik xi. 17 tf. ; Luke iii. 19). 
At a later time the ambition of Ileiwlias prox-ed 
the cause of her husband’s luin. IShe urgeil him 
to go to Home to gain the title of king (cf. Mark 
vi. 14, 6 fiaffi\€hs ‘Hp. by courtesy), xvhich 
had been granted to his nephew .Xgripiia ; but he 
xvas ppijosed at the court of Caligula by the emis- 
iwiries of Agiippa [Hkkod Agrippa], .and coii- 
demiml to per^tual banishment at Lugdiiiuiiii, 
A.D. 39 (Jos. Ant. xviii. 7, §2), whence he ajv 
pears to have retiial lifterwards to Spsiiii {Ji. 
ii. 9^ §3 ; but s(*c note on p. 796). HerodiiLS 
X'oluuturily shared his punishment, and he died in 
exile. [Hkrodias.] 

IMlate took occasion from our Lord’s residence in 
Galilee to send Him for examination (Luke xxiii. 
6 ff.) to Herod Antipas, who cftme up to .lerusalem 
to celebrate the Passover (cf. Jos. Ant. xviii. 6, §3), 
and thus heal the feud which had existed between 
the tetiTU-ch and himself (Luke xxiii. 12; cf. Luke 
xiii. 1, ir«pl r&v roAtAalcsp, Sv rh uT/aa IllXaroy 
/acra rwy $v(ri&v ahrwv). ‘I’he shaie which 
Antipiw thus took in the Passion is specially noticed 
in the Acts (iv. 27) in connexion with I’s. ii. 1, 2. 
Ills character, as it appeals in the Gospels, answers 
to the general tenor of Ills life. He was unscru- 
pulous (Luke iii. 19, wcpl vAptwv &v iiroinrev 
iropi7pwp)y tyianiiical (Luke xiii. 31), and weak 
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(Matt. xiv. 0). Vi't his cruelty was marKod by 
oiiitiiiiig (Luke xiii. ra^rn), and 

tollowetl by reuioiw (Mark vi. 14). In conti-ast 
with Pilate he presents the type of an Kastein 
despot, capricious, sensual, ami superatitious. This 
last clement of superstition is both natural and 
cloaily maiked. For a time “he heanl John 
^liully * (Mark vi. liO), and was anxious to see 
Jesus (Luke ix, 9, xxiii. 8) in the cxp«Hd;ition, as it 
is said, of witnossinj; some miracle wraught by 
Him (Luke xiii. Ill, xxiii. 8). 

The city ot Tiuekias, whhJi Antipos founded 
and nameil in honour of the emperor, was the most 
conspicuous monument of his long wign ; but, 
like tlie rest of tlie lleradian family, he shewed 
his jMission for building cities in several ])laces, I'e- 
storing Sopphoris, near Talxir, which had lieen de- 
stroyed in the woi's after the death of Herod tlie 
(heat (Jos. Ant. xvii. 12, §9; xviii. 2, §1) and 
Uethaiamphtha (BcUi-hsmim) in Peraea, which he 
named Julias, “from the wife of the emperor** 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 2, 1 j Hieron. Euaeb. CAron. 
A.D. 29. JAviiis). 

III. Auchelal’S (*Apx^Aooy) was, like Herod 
Anti|Kis, the son of lleiiKl the Great and Malthace. 
He was bi ought up with his brother at liome 
(Joseph. Ant. xyii. 1, §3), and in consequence of the 
accusations of his eldest brother Antipater, the son 
of Doris, he w^ excluded by his fathei^s will from 
any shaie in his dominions. Aftcnvanls, however, 
by a second change, the “ kingdom *’ wiis left || 
him, which had been designeil for his brather aS 
tipas (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 8, §1), and it was this 
unexpected arrangement which led to the retieat of 
Joseph to Galilee (Matt. ii. 22). Archelaus did 
not enter on his power without strong opposition 
and bloodshed (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 9); but Au- 
gustus confirmed tlie will of Herod in its essential 
proviiuons, and gave Archelaus the government of 
** Idumaea, Judaea, and Samaria, with the cities of 
Cacsai'ea, Seba.ste, Joppa, and Jerusalem** (.Joseph . 
Ant. xvii. 13, 5), which pixxluoed a revenue of 
400 (Joseph. Ji. J. ii. 6, §3) or GOO talents {Ant. 
xvii. 13, 5). For the time he received the title of 
Ethnoi’ch, with the promise of that of king, if he 
prev^ worthy of it (Joseph. 1. c.). His conduct 
justified the fe.ars which his character inspired. 
After violating the Mosaic law by the mairtago with 
Glaphyra, his 4)rotheri.s widow (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 
13, §1), he roused his subjects hy his tyranny and 
cruelty to appeal to Rome for redi-ess. Augustus 
at once summoned him to his presence, and alter 
Ins cause was heard he was banished to Vienne in 
(laul (a.d. T), where probably he died (Joseph. 

1. c. ; cf. Strab. xvi. p. 765; Dio Cass. Iv. 27); 
though ill the time of Jerome.his tomb was shown 
near Bethlehem (Onoraasticon). 

IV. Herod Philip I. (♦fAtinros, Mark vi. 17) 
was the son of Herod the Great, and Mariamnc the 
daughter of a high-priest Simon (Joseph. Ant. 
xviii. 6. 4), and must be carofully distinguished 
from the tetrarcli Philip. [Herod Philip II.] 
He married Hcrodias, the sister of Agiippa I., by 
whom he had a daughter Salome. Heixxiias, how- 
ever, left him, and n^e an infamous maniage with 
his half-brother Herod Antijias (Matt. xiv. 3; 
Mark vi. 17; Luke iii. 19). He is called only 


•» JoH. Am/, xvii. I, §1, Joseplms calls Philip ’Ap^tAdoi; 

; but elsewhere he states their distinct 

descent. 
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Herod by^ Josephus, but .the repetition of the name 
Philip is Yuliy justified by the fr«iuent m-nneme 
pf names in the Heixidian family ((?. ff. Antijiater). 
The two Philips were confounded by .Jerome (ad 
Matt. 1. c.) ; and the confusion wiw the more ensy, 
because the sou of Mariamnc was excluded from all 
hharc in his father’s possessions (r^s HiaS-fiKTis 
in consequence of his inotlier’s trewbery 
(Joseph. Ji. ./. i. 30, §7), and liveil .'iftcrwards in a 
private station. 

V. Hkkod Philip II. {^tKvmroi) was the son 
of Heixid the Great and Cleopatra ('lepo(roAu/a(T(r). 
Like his hajf-brothers Aiitipas and Archelaus, 
he was brought up at home (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 1, 

3) , and on the death of his father advocated the 
chiiins of Archelaus before Augustus (Joseph. B. J 
ii. 6, §1). He ret^jived as his own govenimeiil 
“Batanaea, Trachonitis, Auranitis (Gauloiiitis), 
and some puis about Jamnia” (Joseph. B. J. ii. 

§3), with the title of tctrarch (Luke iii. 1, 
♦iAfmrow .... TfTpetpxovvros rrjs *lrovpalas Kal 
TpaxwlrtBos xt^pas). His rule was distinguisheii 
by justice and m^eratioii (Joseph. Ant. xvii. §2, 

4) , and he appeara to have devoted himself entirely 
to the duti(‘s of his ofticoi without sharing in tin* 
intrigues which disgraced hi.s family (Joseph. Atit. 
xviii. 5, 6). He built a new city on the site of 
Panoas, near the sources of the Joiilan, which he 
c^led Caesarea (KoMTopefa ^ ♦lAfiriroy, Matt. xvi. 
13 ; Mark viii, 27), and raised Beilisaida (in lower 
Gaiilonitis) to the rank of a city under the title of 
Julias (Joseph. Ant. ii. 9. §l ; xviii. 2, §1), and 
died there a.d. 34 (xviii. 6, §6). He married Salome, 
the daughter of Philip ( 1 .) and Hci-odias (Ant xviii. 
6, §4), hut as he left no children at his death his 
dominions were added to the Roman province of Syria 
(xviii. 6, §6). 

VI. Herod Aorippa I. ('HptiJijj, Acts; *Ayp(ir- 
war, Joseph.) was the son of Aristobulus and Bere- 
nice, luul grandson of Herod the Great. He was 
brought up at Rome with Claudius and Drusus, and 
after a life of various vicissitudes (Joseph. Ant 
xviii. 7), was thrown info prison by Tiberius for 
an unguai-ded speech, where he remained till the 
accession of Caius (Caligula) a.d. .37. 'fhe new 
Emperor gave him the goveniinento formerly held 
by tlie tetrarchs Philip and Lysanias, and bestowed 
<m him the ensigns of royalty and other marks of 
favour (Acts xii. 1, 'Hp. d BairiAeiis). The jealousy 
of Herod Antipiis and his wife Hcrodias was ex- 
cited by these distinctions, and they sailed to Rome 
in the hope of supplanting Agrippa in the Em- 
peror’s favour. Agiippa was aware of their design, 
and anticipated it by a counteiwJiaige against 
Antipas of treasonous coriespondeiice with the 
1 artiiians. Antipas £uled to answer the accusa- 
tion, and was banished to Gaul (a.d. .39), and his 
dominions were added to those nh-endy held by 
Agiippa (Joseph. Ant xviii. 7, §2). AfterwaixJs 
Agnpia rendei-ed important sendees to Claudius 
(Joseph. B. J. ii. 1 1 , §2, .3), and received from him 
in retiii-n (a.d. 4l) the government of Judaea and 
^'amalia ; so that his entire dominions equalled in 
extent the kingdom of Hci'od the Great. Unlike 
his pmlecessors, Agrippa was a strict obseiwer of 
the Law (Josej»h. Ant xix. 7. §3), and he sought 
with success the favour of the Jews.** It is pro- 


\ Jttdenthmu, 420) quotes a legend 

that Agrippa burst Into tears on reading in a public 
service Dcut. xvii. 15 ; whereupon the people cried out, 
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babic that it Wiis with this view” he put to death 
.hiinos the wm of Zebedee, and further iinpnsoned 
IVter (Act* xii. 1 If.). But his sudden death) which 
followed immediately aftemards, interrupt his 
ambitious projects. 

In the tbiulh year of his rci};u over the whole 
of Judaea (a.D. 44^ Agrippa attended some games 
at Cae-siirea, held in honour of the Emiieror. When 
he aprieari'rl iu the theatre (Joseph. Ant. xix. 8) §2, 
riov $€upiuy fipUptj^] Acts xii. 21, tokt^ 
r\pip<f) in ‘‘a rolw of silver stuff- (4^ iipydpov 
rrevofnfjihiiv iratrav, .Toseph. ; itrO^ra ^ouriXiKiiVt 
Acts xii. 21) which shone in the morning light, 
his flatterei’S saluted him as a god ; and suddenly 
he was seized with terrible pains, and being ear- 
ned from the theatre to tlie palace dinl aftei 
live days agony ^fi4pas rdvre rrjs yeur- 
rphs hXyfifAari BiepyoffStU rhv Ploy icar^oTpe- 
i^eVj Joseph. Ant. xix. 8 ; ytv6p.€vo5 (TKCtfAijad- 
fipwTos 4(4^u(€yf Acts xii. 28 ; cf. 2 ]\hux'. ix. 

By a singular and instnictive confusion Euse- 
bius (//. E. ii. 10; cf. Ifcinichcn, Exc. 2, ad loc.) 
converts the owl, which, according to Josejihus, aji- 
peared to IJerod as a me^.se^ger of evil (1177 * A o s 
KaKwv) into “ the angel ” <»f the Acts, who was the 
unseen minister of the Divine Will (Arts xii. 28, 
aorby iyyeXos Kvpiou ; cf. 2 K. xix. 
8.), IXX.). 

V'arioiis (■onjwtures have been made as to the 
<K caMou of the festival at which the event look 
place. Josephus (/. c.) says that it was ** iu behalf 
of the Kmpemr’s .vifety,” and it has been supposed 
lliat It might lie in comiexioii with his letuni ftoui 
Britain; lint this is at least very unceiiain (cf. 
Wie-seler, Clo'on, d. Ap(M. Zeit, 131 ff.). Jose- 
phus mentions uIm) the concoui'se “ of the chief men 
tliroiighoiit the piovincc ” who wore pmsent on the 
<K‘casioii ; and though he does not notice the em- 
hav.y of tlie Tyiiaiis and Agi'ippa's .'-peech, yet his 
narrative is peifi'ctly consistent with botli facts. 

VII. Ilionoi) AoiiirPA II. {*Ayplirvas* N. T. 
Josopli.) was the son o^lloiod Agrip|ia I. and ("ypros, 
a graiid-iiiece of Herod the (treat, ^t the time of 
the death of his father A.i). 44 he was at Rome, 
and his youth (he was 17 yeai’S old) prevented 
tlaudiiis from carrying out his first intention of 
appointing him his father’s successor (.Joseph. Ant. 
MX. !), §1-2). Not long afterwaixls, however, the 
Einfieror gave him (c. a.d. 50) the kingdom of 
(’lialcis, which hud belonged to his uncle (>vho died 
A.i). 48; .Joseph. Ant. xx. 4, §2; E.J. ii. 12, 
I); and then timisfeiTed him (A.n. 52) to tlie 
t(‘tiarchies formerly held by Philip and I.ysanias 
(.lo.Neph. Ant. xx. 8, §l ; H. J. ii. 12, §8), with the 
title of king (Acts x\v. 18, ’AypJinras d SairiAcds, 
*xvi. 2, 7,'&c.). 

Nei-o altcmards increased the domnnons of 
Agiippa by the lulditioii of several cities {Ant. 
\x. f), §4) ; and he displayed tlio lavish magni- 
licence which moi’ked his tiimily by costly buildings 

'* Be not distressed, Agrlppa, thou art our brother,” 
in virtue, that is, of his half-descont from the Ilas- 
inonaeans. 

* Jost (p. 421, &c.), who objects that these acts 
arc inconsistent with the known liumanity of Agrippa, 
entirely neglects the reason suggested by St. Luke 
(Acts xii. 3). 

* Urigen (Cbmin. in Matt. tom. xvii. §26) regards 
Oiis combination of the Ilorodiamf and Pharisees as a 
(xiinbiimtion of antagonistic parties, the one tavour- 
■'ilile to the Kom.)n govermnent (««ici»s Y”P 


at Jerusalem and Berytus, in both cases d(»ing 
violence to the feelings of the .Jews (>4nf. xx. 7, 
§11; 8, §4). The relation in which he stood to 
his sister Iku'ciiice (Acts xxv. 18; was the cause 
of giuve suspicion (.loseph. Ant. xx. 6, §3), which 
was noticed by Juvenal vi. 155 ff.). In the 
last Roman war Agrippa took part with the Ro- 
mans, and after the fall of Jerusalem retir^ with 
Berenice to Rome, where he died in the thhxl year 
of Trojan (a.d. 100), being the last prince of the 
house of Herod (Phot. Cod. 33). 



Copper Coin of Herod AgrippH II. with Titiw. 

Obr. AYTOKPTITOn KAlCAPCeBA. Ilitul Imirinti- tfi the 
right. lU-v. KTt~> KS BA APPIIiriA (yenr M.) Victory 
advoniing to the right : in the Drld w etar. 

The appearance of St. I’mil before Agvipjxi (a.d. 
olTei-s several characteristic tiaifcs. Agrippa 
seems to have been intimate with Festus (Joseph. 
Ant. XX. 7, §11) ; and it was natuinl that the Ro- 
man governor should avail himself of his judgment 
on a question of what sceimnl to be Jewish law 
(Acts xxv. 18 IF., 20 ; cf. Joseph. Ant. xx. 8, §7), 
The “ pomp ” (woAAI) (payrao’la) with which the 
king Cnninc into the audience chamber (Acts xxv. 
23) was arconlant with his general lieaiing; and 
the cold irony with which he met the iinpassioiiwl 
wodIs of the Apostle (Actsxxvi. 27, 28) suits the 
temjier of one who was contented tf> take Dirt in 
the destruction of his nation. 

VIII. Beuknice. [Berenice.] 

IX. Dkusili.a. [Drusilla.] [B. K. W.] 

HEEO'DIANS {*HpwMyol). In the account 
which is given by St. Matthew (xxii. 15 IF.) atul St. 
Mark (xii. 13 IF.) of the last clForts made by ditleivnt 
sections of the Jews to obtain from our I.onl Him- 
self the in.iterials for His accusation, a i»arty under 
the name of Jlcrodinns is reprc.si‘ntcd as ac ting in 
concert with the Pharisees* (Matt. xxii. 1(» ; Maik 
xii. 1.8). St. Mark mentions the combination of 
the two D'^rBes for a similar object at an earlier 
period (Mark iii. 6), and m another i>lace (viii. 15 ; 
cf. I.uke xii. 1) he pre.serves a saying of our Lord, 
in which “ the leaven of Herod” is placed in close 
connexion wilh “ the leaven of the pWisees)." In 
the (Jospcl of St. Luke, on the other hand, the* 
llerodians arc not brought foi-ward at all by name. 

These very sc^nnty noticjcs of the Kvangoli.‘'ts as to 
the p<>sition of the Ilorodians arc not coniprisati'd 
by other testimonies ; yet it is not dilliciilt to iix 

Kwf TOT€ ot flie MautTKOvni wXeTe rbv ^pov KaiVapt 
cjcoAovero *IIp«3ioi'ol virb M OeXovTutv tovto yi- 
yetrBai and the other opposed to it ; but this 
view, which is only conjcctum) (flM, docs not offer 
a complete solution of the various relations of the 
Herodians to the other parties of the times. Jerome, 
following Origen, limits the meaning of the term yet 
more : “ CVw* MeroaiariM, id mihtibm I/nodia, 
itru qm» ilhnfenteH Pharuta^h Jtomanh tributa 
wlpvbant, JfrrtMhanoii rornhnnt ft non divino eultui 
Jfdifos” (Hieron. Cimm. in Matt. \\n. IM. 
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their chanlcteri^ti(■<t by a reference to the condition j 
of Jewish feeling in the Ajwstolic age. There I 
were probably many who saw in the power of the ! 
Herodiaii family the pledge of the piX'servation of 
their national existence lu the face of Koinaii am- 
bition. In proportion as they regai'ded the iiide- 
penileiit nationality of the Jewish people as the first 
condition of the fuUiiinent of its future destiny, 
they would be willing to acquiesi^e in the dominion 
of men who weie themselves of foivign dt'seent 
[HkhodJ, ami not rigid in the observance of the 
jilosaic ritual. Two distinct cljisses might thus 
unite in supporting what was a domestic tynuiny 
fVi contrasteil with absolute dependence on Home, 
those who saw in the Uci-orls a protection against 
direct heathen rule, which was the one object of 
their fear (cf. Juchas^ f. 19, np. Lightfoot, Ifann. 
A’o. p. 4-70, Ed.‘ fjCHstl. Hcrodes etiam senem 
Hillel magno in bonoi-e Imbuit ;^namque bi homines 
regem ilium esse non negre ten'bant), and those 
who wore inclined to look with satisfaction upon 
such a compioinise Is'twoen the ancient iiiith and 
heathen eivilisiition, as Herod the Great and his 
suceessoi-s had endeavouml to realise, as the true 
and higliest consuinination of Jewish hopes.^ On 
the one side the Ilerodians — partisans of IIero<l in 
the widest sense of the tonn — were thus brought into 
imion with the IMiarisees, on the other, with 4]iw 
Sadducees. Yet there is no reason to suppose that 
they endwivoured to form any very systematic 
harmony of the couilieting doctrines of the two 
sects, but lather the conflicting doctrines tliemsclvis 
were thrown into the Ixickgroimd by what ap- 
peared to he a jKiramouiit political necessity. Such 
coalitions have lieeu frequent in every age ; and 
the mrity of the allusions to the Uerodiaus, as a 
markeil body, scorns to slmw that this, like similiu* 
coalitions, had no eiiduving influence as the founda- 
tion of party. The feelings which bil to the coali- 
tion remained, but they were incajuible of animating 
the common ni'tioii of a united body for any length 
of time. [IJ. F. W.] 

HERO'DIAS CHpofSiaSj a female ]Kitionymic 
from 'HpciiSy/r ; on pitronymios and gentilic names in 
.ar, see Mutthiae, (r/i. Gr. §101 and 103), the name 
of a woman of notoriety in the N. T., daughter of 
Aristobuliis, one of the soUvS of Mariainiic and ITerod 
the Great, and consequently sister of Agrippa 1. 

She first married Hensl, suni.amed Philip, an- 
other of the sons of Mariamric and the first Heiud 
(Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5, §4; comp. li. J. i. 29, §4), 
and therefore her full uncle ; then she elojied from 
him, during bis lifetime {Ant. ibid.), to many 
Herod Antipns, her step-uncle, who had been long 
married to, and was still living with, the daughter 
of Aeneas or Aretns — his iissumed name — king of 
Arabia (ibid. xvii. 0, §4). Thus she left her hus- 
band, who was still alive, to connect herself with a 
man, whose wife was still alive. Her paramour was 
indeed loss of a blood relation than her original hns- 

•* In UuH way the Ilerodians wore said to regard 
Herod (Antipas) as “ the Messiah ’Hpwfiiawjl Kar 
tKtivow rwf ^trap ot rhy Xpiarby elvtu 

XtyovTtt u 9 imopeiTai (Viet. Ant. ap. Cram. Cat. hi 
Afare. p. 400). l^hilastrius (Haer. xxviii.) appjies'the 
same belief to Ilcrod Agrippa ; Epiphanius \Uaer. xixr) 
to Ilcrod the Great. Jerome in one place (ad Hath xxHw 
15) calls tiie idea a ridiculous notion of some Latin 
writers, n^ich rests on no authority (quod nmquam le~. 
gimus) ;** and again ( Dutl. e. Lucifer, xxiil.) mentions 
it In a general summary of heretical notions without 
hesitation. The belief was, in fact, one of general sentl- ' 
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band ; but being likewise the half-brother of that 
husband, he was already connected with her by 
affinity — so close, that there was only one case con- 
templated in the law of Moses, where it could be set 
aside, luunely, when the married brother had died 
childless (Lev. xviii. 16, and xx. 21, and for the ex- 
ception Dent. XXV. 5 and seq.). Now Ilcrodias had 
already had one child -Salome — ^by Philip (Awf. 
xviii. .5, §4), and, as he was still alive, might have 
had more. Well therefore may she be chnigeil by 
.Josephus with the intention of confounding her coun- 
try’s institutions (ibid, xviii. 5, §4) ; and well may 
St’ John the Haptist have remonstrated against the 
enoniiity of such a connexion with tlie tctrnreh, 
whose coiiscience would certainly seem to have been 
a less hardened one (Matt. xiv. 9 says he “was 
soiTy ;** Mark vi. 20 that he “ fwiiwl ” St. John ; 
and “ heard him gladly ”). 

The consequences both of the crime, and of 
the reproof which it incurred, are well known. 
Aretns m.ade war upon Herod for the injury done 
to his daughter, and routed him with the loss of 
his whole anny {Ant. xviii. 5, §1). The head of 
St. John the Baptist was giaiite.1 to the retpicst 
of Herodi.is (Matt. xiv. 8-11 ; Mark vi. 21-28). 
Accoi'dlng b) Josephus the execution took place in 
a fortress callwl Machaenis, on the frontier between 
the dominions of .Aretaa and H.cro<l, aetvirding to 
Pliny (v. 15), looking down upon the Dt*ad Sea from 
the south (comp. Hohinsori, i. 570 note). And it 
w.is to the iniquity of this act, rather than to the 
immoinlity of that illicit connexion, that, the his- 
torian says, some of the Jews attributed the defeat 
of Hensl, In the closing scene of her career iiidml 
IleriNlias exhibiteil considei'able magnanimity; ns 
she profened going with Antij»s to Lugduniim," 
and there sharing his exile and leversos, till death 
cndwl them, Ho the remaining* with her brother 
Agrippa I., and partaking of his elev'ation {Ant. 
xviii. 7, §2). 

There are few episwles in the whole range of the 
N. T. more suggestive to the eominentator tiiaii 
this one scene in the life of Hciodia.s, 

1. It exhibits one of the most remarkable of ths 
undesigned coincidences between the N. T. and 
Josephus; that there aie some discrepancies in the 
two aecoiints, only* enhances their value. Moie 
than this, it h.as le<l the historian into a brief digres- 
sion upon the life, de.ath, and character of the 
Baptist, which speaks volumes in favour of the 
genuineness of that still more celebrated jMissage, in 
which he spaks of “.Jesus,** that “wise man, if 
man he may be called” {Ant. xviii. 3, §.*1; comp. 
XX. 9, § 1 , unhesitatingly quoted as genuine by Euseb. 
//. E. i. 11). 

2. It lias been wanuly debated whether it was 
the adultery, or the incestuous connexion, that 
drew down the reproof of the Baptist. It has been 
already shown that, either way, the offence merited 
condemnation upon more grounds than one. 

inent, and not of distinct and pronounced confession. 

■ 'J’his town is probably Lagdunum Convenanmi, 
a town of Oaul, situated on the right bank of the 
Garonne, at the foot of the I’yrenecs, now St. Ber- 
trand de Comminges (Murray, JIandb. of France^ p. 
314) ; Eusebius, i. 11, says Viennct confounding 
Antipas with Archelaus. Burton on Matt. xiv. 3, 
Alford, and moderns in general, Lyons. In Josephus 
{B, ./^ ii. g, §6), Antipas is said to have died in Spain— • 
apparently,' from tlm context, the land of his exile. 
A town on tho frAtlers, therefore, like the above, 
would satisfy both msages. 
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3, 'Fho birthday least is anoUier undesigned 
cuincidciK-c between Saipture and profane history. 
1'Iiti Jews abhon-cd keeping Idrthdays ns a ]iitgun 
custom (lilaud on Matt. xiv. G). On the other 
hand, it was usual with the Egyptians (Oen. xl. 
20; cuinp. Joseph. Ant. xii. 4, §7;, with the 
i’ei'sisuis (Hcml. i. IJIG), with tlie Grtvks, even ih 
the cAse of the dead, whence thy Christian custom 
of keeping annivei’sarics of the martyrs (lltlhr, ad 
llot'od, iv. 2G), and with the Itomans (I’era. Sat. 
ii. 1-3). Now tlie Nerods may be sjiid to have 
gone beyond Rome in tlie observance of all that was 
lioman. Herod the Orcat kejit tiie day of his 
aecession ; Anti|)as- -as we read hei’e — and Agrippa 
1., as Josephus h'lls us {^Ant. xix. 7, §1), their 
birthday, witli such magnifii}ence, that the “ biith- 
(l.iys of Ih'iod’* (lleiodis dies) had jNissed into a 
pioveib when l*oi*sius wrote {Sat. v. 180). 

4. And yet dancing, on these festive occasions, 
was common to both few and Gentile; and w:is 
practised in the same way — Youths and virgins, 
singly, or sejiaratcd into two bands, but never inter- 
mingled, danced to do honour to their deity, their 
heio, or to the day of tlieir solemnity. Miriam 
(E\. XV. 20), the daughter of Jejihthah (Judges xi. 
;{4) and David (2 Sam. vi. 14) are familiiu* in- 
stances in Holy Wiit: the “Camieu Sacculaie ” of 
Hoi ace, to quote no more, ]K)ints to the siune cus- 
tom amongst Greeks aial Romans. It is jilainly 
owing to the elevation of woman in the social scale, 
that dancing in pairs (still unknown to the East) 
hits come into fiishioii. 

r?. 'i'iic rash Oiith of Herod, like that of Jeph- 
tiiiih in the O. '1'., has nlhmled ample discussion to 
casuists. It is now ruled that all such (Kiths, wlicie 
tlicio is no resonntioii, cxpie.ss(Hl or inqilicd, in 
favourof the laws of God or man, are illicit and 
without foicx*. And so Solomon had long since 
docidcd (IK. ii. 20-24; see Sandumoii, JfvJunnn, 
Obluj. Pradirt. iii. IG). [E, S. Ff.] 

IIEUO’DION I/croilion), a rela- 
tive of St. I’aul (rhv fiov ; co<piatHs)t to 

whom he sends his siilutatioii ainongst the Chi is- 
tiaiis of the Ruiiian Chinch (Rom. xvi. 11). Nothing 
appeals to be certainly known of Iiiin. By Uijqiu- 
lytns, liow'cver, lie is said to have liccii bishop of 
Tarsus; and by Pseudoiluiulhuea, of Patiae (Winer, 
snh voc.). 

IlEltON (nSJ3N). The Hebrew anuphxh aji- 
]ieai‘sn.s the name of an unclean bird in Lev. xi. 19, 
l>cul. xiv. 18. Frem the addition of the words 
*• idhr her kind,” we may inler that it was a generic 
name for a well known class of birds, and hence it 
is the iiion> icinaikahle that the nainc does not 
orcur 1 ‘lsew'heie in the Bilde. It is quite luiecitaiii 
wliat biid is intended: the only ]K)iiit,on w'liicli 
ally two i-ommi'iitators seem to agree is that it is 
P'>/ the licrm, for iiuuiy suppose the preceding 
uoid translated in the A. V. “ ntoik” to apply in 
reality to the heron. The lAX. tran.'ilutes it 
it which may U* regarded as applicable 

to all biids freiuciiting swampy ground {iv xapd~ 
^pni5)t hut more {nirticularly to the plover. This 
explnnutiuii loses what little weight it iiiigliL other- 
wise have had, fioin the i»rolKibility that it oii- 
giiiatcd in a false leading, viz., atjajMi, which the 
translators eoiiiiected willi ai/aph, “ a bank.” The 
Talmudists evidentiy weie at a loss, for they de- 
hcribe it indeiiiiiUdy ns a “ high flying lilid of prey” 
{ChuliHt 63 a). The only ground on which sui 
opinion can be fui mwl, is the etymology of the woid ; 


it is connected by Gcsetiius {Thes. p. 127) W'ith the 
root annpht “ to snort in anger,” and is therefoic 
applicable to some irritable biiHi, ]S‘ihaps the goose*. 
The jiarrot, swallow, and a kind of eagle have been 
suggested without any real reason. [W. L. B.] 

lIF;SED(nDn; *Eo-8/, Alex.*'E(r8'5ifcnesc(/), 
the son of Heseil, or Beii-Chesed, was comiiiissaiy 
fur Solomon in the disti iet of ** the Aruhbotli, Socolq 
mid all the land of Heplier” (1 K. iv. 10). 

HESH'BON (j^a^n ; ; J/esebon), 

the capital city of Silioii king of tlie Amorites 
(Num. xxi. 26). It stood on 4lie western boixler 
of the high plain (Afishor, Josh. xiii. 17), lUid on 
the bouiidaiy-linc between the tribes of Reuben mid 
Gad. The mins of //ic.s&da, 20 miles east of the 
Joixlau, on the puallel of the northern end of the 
Dead Sea, iiiaik the site, as they bear the nmiie of 
the ancient Ih^sliljoii. 'flu* city is chiefly cplchniti*d 
from its conin‘xioii with Silion, who tvas the first to 
^vc huftle to the inxading Isiaelites. He maiclied 
against them to Jahaz, whicli must have been 
Situated a slioit distance south of Heshl>oii,and was 
there completely o\eitluowii (Dent. li. 32 sq.). 
Hf>hlM)ii was rebuilt by the tiibe of Reuben (Num. 
xwii. 37), but wiLs assigiiwl to the Levites in con- 
iievioii with the tiibe of (Jad (Josh. xxi. 39). After 
the eaptixity it fell into tlic hands of the Moabites, 
ttj whom it luid originally belonged (Num. xxi. 26), 
and hence it is meiilioned in the ))iophetie denunci- 
ations against Moah (Is. xv. 4; Jer. xlviii. 2, 34, 
43). In the fourth centuiy it was still a place of 
some note {Onotn. \. but it has now 

U*eii for many centuries wholly di-solatc. 

The mills of 11 eshbuii stand on a low hill using 
out of the gieat undulating plateau. Tiiey aie 
iiioie than u mile in ciicuit; but not a building 
remains entire. Towaids the W(‘steiii jiait is a 
siugiiliU’ btiiictuie, whose ei iiiiihliiig ruins exlulnt 
the W’urknianship of successi>e ages — the massi\o 
stones of the Jewish jioriod, tlie sciiIjituKtl eoriiiee 
of the Roman eiu, mid the light Sniaceiiiu aieli, all 
giouiH'd lt>geflier. 'J’liere aie many cisterns among 
the mins; and towaids tlie soutli, a few yaids 
Iroiii the biise of the hill, is a large ancient icsjm voir, 
which (nils to mind the ])assigH in ('ant. vii. 4, 
** Thine eyes are like the tislqH.K»ls ot Heshboii l)y 
the gate ot* liath-iabhim.” ^^ee Ihiickhardt, 7’n/c. 
in Syr. p. 36.'); Jiby and Mangle.s, p. 472.) 
[BATIl-HAIliUAl.J [J. L. P.] 

IIESH'MON (P Wn ; LXX. omits, both MSS. ; 
J/as8cmon)y a ]>laee named, with othiu's, .ns lying 
between Moladali and Beersheba (.losh. xv. 27), 
and theietbiu in the ext) erne soutli of Judah. 
Nothing further is known of it ; but may it not 
la: another foini of the iKime A/.MON, given in 
Num. xxxiv. 4 as one of the laiidiiimks of the 
suullieru boundary of Judah? [(L] 

IIETH (nn, i.c. Choth; X4r ] J/dh), the 
fuicfutlier of the nation of tiik Hitti'I'ks. In tlie 
genealogical tables of Gen. x. and 1 Chr. i., Hcth is 
stated as a son of Cainuin, younger tiimi Zidoii the 
fii-stboiii, but pre(^•dillg the Jcbiisite, the Ainorite, 
and the other CaiKiaiiite families. Hetli and Zidon 
^loiie are named as pereoiis ; all the rest figui c as 
tiibes ((ten. x. 15; 1 Clir. i. 13; LX\. rbv Xtr- 
rdtov; mid so '.Joseph us, A/tt. i. 6, §2). 

The Uittites were therefore a llmnitx* race, neither 
of tlie “'Country” nor the “kindred” of Abmhaiii 
and Isiuic (Geii. xxiv. 3, 4 ; xxviii. 1,2). In the 
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earliest historical mention of the nation — the beau- 
tiful imnutivc of Abioliani's purchase of the cave 
of Maclip<*lali— they are styled, not IJittites, but 
Bene-Cheth (A. V. “ sons, mul children of Heth,” 
(ien. sxiii. 3, 5, 7, 10, 10, 18, 20 j xxv. 10 ; 
xlix. 32). Once we hear of “daughtere of fleth” 
(\xvii. 40)*, the ** daughtei's of the land;** at that 
early period still culled, after their less immediate 
progenitor, “daughter of Caiuuui’* (xxviii. 1, 8, 
compared with xxvii. 46, and xx^d. 34, 35). 

In the Egyptian monuments the name Chat is 
said to stand for l*alcstine (Bunsen, Aeguptent quoted 
by Kwald, Gesch. i. 317 note). [G.] 

HETH'tON (j!?nn 'in^. “ the way ®f Heth- 
Ion ” ), the name of a phwo on the northern bolder 
of the ** promised huid.” It is mentioned only 
twice in Scripture (Ez. xlvii. 15, xlviii. 1). In all 
probability the “ way of Hethlon ” is the pass at 
the northern end of Lebanon, fixnn the sen-coast of 
the Meditij'i'iiAean to the great plain of Hamath, 
and is thus identical with “ the entiance of Hamath ** 
in Xum. xxxiv. 8, &c. (See Five Years in J)ama$- 
CMS, ii. 356.) [.I. L. P.] 

HE'ZEKT ('pin, I. e. Hizki, a shoit form of 
Hizkiah, “strength of Jehovah” =r llezckiah ; 
'A^okI ; Hezeex)^ a man in the genealogies of Ben- 
jamin, one ‘of the Bene-EIpaal, a descendant of 
Shoaraim (1 Clir. viii. 17). 

HEZEKrAH (njpia gcnei-ally iinjpjn, //»z- 
kiyahUf and also with initial ' — 
and Joseph. *E{*Kias ; Ezcchias ; = “ strength of Je- 
hovali,’* comi). Gcnn. “ Gotthard^** Gesen.), twelfth 
king of Judan, son of the apostate Ahaz and Abi (or 
Abijah), ascended the throne at the age of 25, n.C. 
726. Since, how'ever, Ahaz died at the age of 36, 
some prefer to make Hc/ekiah only 20 yeans old at 
his accession (reading D tor HD), as othenvise he 
must have been born when Ahaz was a boy of 1 1 
yeaix old. This indeed is not impossible (Hieron. Ep. 
nd Vitalm. 132, quoteil by Bwbart, Gcogr. Sacr. 
p. 92D; see Keil on 2 K. xviii. 1 ; Knobel, Jes. 22, 
&c.) ; but, if any change be desirable, it is better 
to supj)ose that Ahaz was 25 and not 20 ycara 
old at his accession (LXX, Syr. Arab. 2 Chr. 
xxviii. 1), reading 113 for 3 in 2 K. xvi. 2. 

Hezekiah was one of the three most perfect kings 
of Judah (2 K. xviii. .5 ; Ecclus. xlix. 4). His 
bret .act was to ]>urgG, .and repair, and reoptm with 
splendid sacrifices and pei-fect ceremonial, the Temple 
which had been despoiled and neglected during 
the careless and idolatreus reign of bis father. This 
coiisecmtion was amimpnnied by a revival of the 
theocratic spirit, so strict as not even to sjKire “ the 
high places,” which, altliough tolerated by many 
well-intentioned kings, had natuially been profanc<l 
by the worship of images and Asheiuhs (2 K. xviii. 
4). On the extreme iin|)diiaiice and probable con- 
sei|uences of this measure, see Hir.ii 1 ’laces. A 
still more decisive act was the destruction of a 
brazen serpent, said to have been the one used by 
Moses in the miraculous healing of the Isnielitcs 
(Xum. xxi. 9), which luul been removed to Je- 
lusalem, and had beoonio, “down to those days,'* 
an objt'ct of adoration, partly in consequence of 
its venerablo character as a relic, and partly per- 
haps from some dim tendencies to the ophiolatiy 

* “ Un sei'iient de bronze qui f*clou unc croyano; 

popuhiirc seruit celui que leva Moi'sc, et qui dott ; 
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common in ancient times (Ewald, Gesch. iii. 622). 
To break up a figure so curious and so highly 
honoured showed a strong mind, as well as a cleai*- 
sighted zeid, and Hezekiah briefly justified his 
piticedure by calling the image “a bnizeu 

thing,** possibly with a contemptuous play on the 
wottl 15^H3, “ a serpent.’* How necessary this was 
in su(‘h times may be inferred from the fact that 
“ tho brazen serpent** is, or was, reverenced in the 
Church of 8t. Ambrose at Milan (IMdcaux, Connect. 
i. 19, Oxf. ed.).* Whciiithe kingdom of Israel h.ad 
fallen, Hezekiah extendtnl his pious endcavouis tn 
Ephraim and Mauassch, and by inviting the scat- 
tered inhabitants to a peculiar Passover kindled their 
indignation idso against tlie idolatrous practices which 
still continued among them. Tliis Passover was, 
from the necessities of the cose, cclcbratixl at an 
unusual, though not illegal (Xum. ix. 10, 11) time, 
and by an excess of Lcvitidl zeal, it was contiuue<l 
for tho unprecedentttl iwriod of fourteen days. For 
these latter facts the Chrenicler (2 Clir. xxi a., xxx., 
xxxi.) is our sole authority, and he charactcristii^ally 
narrates them .at gi-eat length. It would .apivar 
at first sight that this Passover was celebrated im- 
mediately after the purilic-ation of the Temple (see 
Prideaux, I, c.), hut careful consideration makes 
it almost certain that it could not have taken place 
liefore the sixth yair of Hezekiah’s leigii, w’hen the 
fall of Samaria had stricken remoj-seful ten or into 
the heart of Israel (2 Chr. xxxi. 1, xxx. 6, 9, and 
Keil on 2 K. xviii. 3). 

By a rare and happy providence the most pious 
of kings was coiifinned in his faithfulness, and 
seconded in his endeavours by tiic powerful assist- 
ant* of the noblest and most elucpiciit of prophets. 
The influence of Isaiah was, liowever, not gained 
without a struggle with the “sipniful*' remnant 
of the foiTOer royal couiisellora ( Is. xxviii. 14), who 
in all prebabTlity nt’ommended to the king such 
alliances and compremises as would be in miisoti 
ratlier with the dictates of political exptlicncy, than 
with tliat sole unhesitating trust in the arm of 
.Jehovah, which the prophets inculi*aterl. The lead- 
ing m:m of this (»ihinet was Shebna, who, fiom the 
omission of his father’s name, and the expression in 
Is. xxii. 16 (see Blunt, (Jndes. Coincidences) ^ was 
prolialjly a foreigner, perhaps a Syrian (llitzig). 
At the instance of Isiiah, he .seems to have been 
subsequently dcgradeil fiom the high post of prefiat 
of flic palace (which oHice was given to Eliakim, 
Is. xxii. 21), to the inferior, though still honourable, 
station of state-secretary (3DD, 2 K. xviii. Ifif) ; the 
further punishuicnt of exile with which Isaiah had 
fhi'catencd him (xxii. 18) Ixdiig possibly forgiven on 
his amendment, of which xve liave some traces in 
Is. xx\vii>2 sqq. (Ewald, Gesch. in. 617). 

At the head of a lepentaiit and iniitM people, 
Hezekiah vciituiixi to assume the aggressive against 
the PliilistincN, and in a series of victories not only 
rewoii the cities which liis father hiwl lost (2 Chr, 
xwiii. 18), but eveil disimssessed them of their own 
cities except Gaza (2 K. xviii. 8) and G.ath (Joseph. 
Ant. ix, 13. §3). It was [)erhaps to the purposes 
of fills wai’ that ho applied the money which xvould 
othei’w ise have been used to pay the tribute exacted 
by Shalmanczer, according to" the agreement of 
Ahaz witli his piiedccessor, 'Piglath Pileser. When, 
aflcr the capture of Samaria, the king of Assyria 

stffler d la Jin du tnotidej** (Mn0 de Vltalie^ p. 
117.) 
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applied impost, Hessokiah lefused it, and in 

open 1 ‘ebeinon omitted to send even the usual |ire- 
sents (2 K. xviii. 7), a line of conduct to which he 
was doubtless encoui'ni^ by the splendid exhoita- 
tioii of his prophetic guide. 

Instant war was averte«l by the heioic and long- 
continued resistance of the Tyrians under their king 
Kliiloeus (Joseph. Ant, ix. 14), against a sh*ge, 
which was nbjindoned only in the fifth year ((Irote, 
Greece, iii. HAO ; 4th Ed.), when it was found to be 
impracticable. This must have been a critical and 
intensely anxious period for Jei*usulem, and Heze- 
kiah used eveiy available means to strengthen his 
{losition, and render his capital impivgnnblc (2 K. xx. 
20 ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 3-5, 30 ; Is. xxii. 8-11, xxxiii. 18 ; 
and to these events Ewald also refers Ps. xlviii. 13). 
Jhit while all Judea trembled with anticipation of 
Assyrian invasion, lOnd wliile fcihebna and others were 
i-elying “ in the slnidow of Egypt,” Isaiah’s brave 
heart did not tail, juid he even deiiounctHl the wrath 
of (lod against the proud and sinful merchant-city 
(Is. xxiii.), which now seemed to be the main bul- 
wark of Judea against immediate atbuik 

It was probjibly during tJie siege ot Samaria that 
Shalmanezer die«l, and was succeeiled by Sai-gon, 
who, jealous of Egyptiiin iutluencc in Judea, sent an 
aiTTiy under a 'Failan or genciiU (Is, xx. 1), which 
penetrated Egypt (Nah. iii. 8-10) and destroyed 
No-Amon ; although it is clear from Hezekiah’s 
r<*bellion (2 K. xviii. 7) that it can have pioduccd 
but little pennanent imp‘'®wion. Saigon, in the 
tenth year of his reign (which is the foui’tecnth 
year of the reign of Hezekiah), made an expedition 
to Palestine; but his annals make no mention of any 
ctinquests from Hezekiah on this occasion, tuid he 
seems to liave occupied himself in the siege of 
Ashdinl (Is. xx. 1), and in the inspection of mines 
(Kosenmuller, //•&/. Geogr, ix.). This must there- 
fore be the expedition alluded to im||K. xviii. 13; 
Is. XXX vi. 1 ; an expedition which i^merely alluded 
to, as it led to no I’esult. But if the {Scripture nar- 
rative is to be reconciled with tlic records ot Assyrian 
history it seems necessary to make a timisposition 
in the text of Isaiah (and therefore of the book of 
Kings). That some such e.xpedicnt must be re- 
s<irted to, if the A.'.syrian histoiy is trustworthy, 
is maintained bv Dr. Hincks in a |/aper On the rccti~ 
fication of Chronologn, which the nevoUf^movered 
Apie-stelcs render neceseary. ** The text,” he says, 
“ as it originally stood was probably to this eflect: 
2 K. xviii. 13. Now in the fouiieenth year of 
king Hezekiah the hing of Assyria camo vp [allud- 
ing tc) the attack mentioned in Sargon’s Annuls] ; 
XX. 1-19. In those days was king Hezekiah sick 
unto death, &c., xviii. 13. And {Sennacherib, king 
of Assyria, came up against all the fenced 
of Judah, and took them, &c., xviii. 13, xix. 37 ” 
(Dr. Hincks, in Joum. of Sacr, Lit. Oct. 1858). 
Perhaps some later transcriber,^ unaware of the 
earliiT and unimpoi*tnnt invasion, confused the 
allusion to Sai'gon in 2 K. xviii. 13 with ^e 
detailed storv of Sennacherib’s attack (2 K. xviii. 
14 to xix. 37), and, considering that the account 
of Hezekioh's illness broke tlie continuity of the 
namtive, fcinoved it to the end. 

According to this scheme, Hezekiah’s dan^rous 
illness (2 K. xx. ; Is. xxxviii. ; -2 Chr. xxxii. 24) 
nearly synchronised with Sai^^on’s futile invasion, 
in the fourteenth year of Hea»kiah*s reign,^ eleven 
yeara before Sennacherib*^ invasion. That it must 
have preceded Uie attack of Scjinacherib is nearly 
obvious from the promise in 2 K. xx. 6, as well as 
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from modfin discoveries (I^yard, Nin. ^ Lab, i. 
145) ; and such is the view adopted by the liabbis 
(Seder Olnm, cap. xxiii.), Ussher, and by most coni- 
ruentators, except Vitringa and Gesenius (Keil, €ul 
too,; Prideaux, i. 22). Theix; seems to be no 
ground whatever for the vague conjecture so con- 
fidently advanced (Winer, s, v. Hiekiae ; John, 
Hchr, Common. §xli.) that the king’s illness was 
the same plague which had destroyed the Assyrian 

army. The woi-d J'PJ^ is not elsewhere applied to 

the plague, but to carbuncles and inflammatoiy 
ulcere (Ex. ix. 9; Job ii. 1, &c.). Hezekiah, 
whose kingdom was in a dangerous ciisis, who hod 
at that time no heir (for Manasseh was not bom till 
long aftei wauls, 2 K. xxi. 1), and who reganlcd 
deatli as the end of existence (Is. xxxviii.), ** tuinfsl 
his face to tlic wall and wept sore ” at tlie threatened 
appiuach of di.ssolution. God had conijiassion on 
his anguish, and heanl his prayer. Isaiah had 
haiiily left the palace when he was onl^ed to pro- 
mise the king immediate recovoiy,and a fiesh lease 
of life, ratifying the promise by a sign, and curing 
the lx>il by a plaster of figs, whii'h were often useil 
medicinally in similar cases (Gosen. Thee. i. 311; 
Celsius, Ilicrolioi,A\. 377 ; Ikiitholinus, Dc Morbis 
Liblicis, x. 47). What was the exact natiu'e of the 
disease we cannot say ; acc'oiding to Meade it W'ns 
fever terminating in al)scess. For some aixuiunt of 
the reti egression of the shadow on the sundial of 
Ahaz, see Dial. On this remarkable passage we 
must be content to refer ihe i*cndcr to Carp/.ov, 
App, Crit. p. 351 ff. ; Winer, s, v. ffiskiai and 
Uhren; Kawlinson, Herod, ii. 332 sqq.; theclalio- 
I rate notes of Keil on 2 K. xx. ; Hosenmiillcr and 
I Gesenius on Is. xxxviii., tmd especially Ewald, 
Gesch, iii. G38. 

Various amb^ssadore catne with Icttcre anil gifts 
to congratulauAezekiali on his recoveiy (2 Chr. 
xxxii. ‘^3), and among them an embas.sy from Mcro- 
dach-Baladan (or Bei'odach, 2 K. xx. 12 ; 6 BdAaSas, 
Joseph. 1. c.), the viceroy of Babylon, the Maixlo- 
kemjKidos of Ptolemy’s canon. The ostensible ol>- 
joc:t of this mission was to compliment Hezekiali on 
his com alcseeuce (2 K. xx, 12; Is. xxxix. 1), and 
« to inquire of the wonder that was done in the 
land ” (2 Chr. xxxii. 31), a rumour of which could 
not fail to interest a people devoted to astiology. 
But its real purpose was to discover how far an 
alliance between the two pwers was possible or 
desirable, for Maixlokemp^tis, no less than Hezekiah, 
was in apprehension of the Assyrians. In fact 
Sargon exjielled him from the throne of Babylon in 
the following year (the 16th of Hezekiah), although 
after a time he seems to have return^ and re- 
established him.'^lf for six months, at the end of 
whicli he was miirdereil by Belibos (Dr. Hincks, 
1. c , ; Roseiimilllei*, Bibl. Geogr. ch. viii. ; Layaid, 
Nin. ^ Bab. i. 141). Community of interest 
fliade Hezekiah receiva^the overtures of Babylon 
with unconcealed gratification; and, perhH])S, to 
enhance the opinion of his own importance as an 
ally, he displayed to the messengere the princely 
treasin-es which he and his predeccssore h^ accu- 
mulated. The mention of such ridh stores is an 
additional argument for supposing these events to 
have happened before Sennacherib’s invasion (see 2 
K. xviii. 14-16), although they are related after 
tliem in the Scripture historians. If ostentation 
were his motive it itN;eived a tcn'ible rebuke, and he 
was infoiTOed by Isaiah that from the then totteiing 
and suljoixlinatc* jn-ovince of Babylon, and not from 
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the nii);hty Asaynn, would come the niiii atid cti|>- 
tivity of Judah (Is. xxxix. 5). This prophecy and 
the one of Micah (Mic. iv. tO) are tiie earliest 
dehnition of the locality of that hostile power, 
where the clouds of exile so long thi’eatcncd (Lev. 
xxvi. 33; Deut. iv. 27, xxx. 3) wero beginning to 
gathiM*. It is an impressive and fcarlul ciroum< 
stiuice that the moment of exultation was chosen as 
the oppoitunity fur warning, and that the pro> 
phecies of the Assyrian deliveitincc m*e set side by 
side with those of the Babylonish eaptivity (thivid- 
soii On Prophecff, p. 256^. The weak friend w.*is 
to accomplish that which was impossible to the 
powerful foe. But, although pride was the sin 
thus veliemently chocked by the prophet, Isaiah 
w.as c^'i-tainly not blind to the political motives 
t Joseph. Aat, x. 2, §2), which made Hezekiah so 
complaisant to the Babyloniau ambassailors. Into 
those motives he had inquired in vain, for the king 
met th it portion of his question (“ What said these 
men?”) by emphatic silence. Ilezekiah’s meek 
answer to the stern denunciation of future woe h.as 
been most unjustly censured as “ a false resignation 
which oumbines selfishness with silliness** (New- 
man, JIcbr. Mon. p. 274). On the contmy it 
merely implies a conviction that* God’s deci*ee could 
not Ik> otherwise than just and right, and a natuml 
thankfulness for even a temporai*y suspension of its 
inevitable fultilment. 

Sargou was succeeded (n.C. 702) by his son 
Sennacherib, whose two invasions oceuiiy the gi'eater 
part of the Scripture rlconls concerning the reign of 
Hezekiah. Tlie tiist of these took place in the thiixi 
year of Sennacherib (».C. 702), and occupies only 
lliree verses (2 K. xviii. 13-16), though the route 
of the advancing Assyrians may be traced in Is. x. 
5, xi. The rumour of the iiiviusion redoubled Heze- 
kiulfs exertions, and he prepared a siege by pro- 
viding ofl’ensive and defensive arnMir, stopping up 
the wells, and diverting the watercoui’ses, comluct- 
ing the water of (iihon into the city by a snb- 
teiTane;ui c.anil (Kcclus. xlviii. 17. Fin* a similar 
precaution taken by the Mohammedans, see Will. 
Tyr. viii. 7, Keil). But tlie main lio])e of the poli- 
tical faction was the alliance with Kgypt, and they 
soeni to have sought it by prescuth and privaU* 
entna*ies (Is. xxx. C), esjjecially with a \iow' to 
obtaining chariots and cavalry (Is. xxxi. 1-3), which 
w.as the u'cake-st arm of the Jewi.sh service, .os wc 
b(‘C from thedeiision which it excited (2 K. xviii. 
23). Such overtures kindled Isaiah's indignation, 
aiul Shebiia may have lo.st his high ollice by re- 
coniniending them. The prophet dearly saw that 
I'igypt was too weak and fiiithloss to be sciTiceabie, 
and the applications to Pharaoh (who is coinpni'ed 
by Hahshakch to one of the weak reeds of his own 
river), implied a want of ti'ust in the help oi God. 
But Isaiah did not disapprove of the spontaneously 
profferecl a^sistancp of the tall and warlike Ethio- 
pians (Is. xviii. 2, 7, ncejtto Ewold's trnnsl.); 
cause ho may have regaiiled it as a providential lud. 

The account given of this first invorion in the 
Annals of Sennacherib is that he attacked Hezekiah, 
because the El^ronites had sent their king Padiya (or 
“ Haddiya ** acc. to Col. Rawlinson) as a prisoner to 
.ferusalem (cf. 2 K, xviii. 8) ; that he took forty-six 
<*ities (“ nil the fenced cities** in 2 K. xviii. 13 is 
cipiKirontly a general expression, cf. xix. 8) and 
200,000 prisoners; that he besieged Jerusalem 
with inuiiiids (cf. 2 K. xix. 32); and although 
Hezekiah promised to pay 800 talents of silver 
(of which ijorhaps 300 only were ever jiaid) imd 
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30 of gold (2 K. xviii. 14; but see Layard, Nin. i? 
BfA, 4, p. 14K), yet not content with this he 
mulcted him of a part of his dominions, and gave 
tliem to the kings of Ekron, Ashdod, and Gaza 
(Rawlinson, Herod, i, 473 sq.). So important was 
this expedition tliat Demetrius, the Jewish historian, 
even attributes to Sennacherib the Great Captivity 
(Clem. Alex. Strom, p. 146, cd. Sylb.). In alinobt 
every particular this account agrees with the 
notice in Scripture, and w'e mtay see a reason for so 
great a sacritice on the part of Hezekiah in the 
glimpse which Isaiah gives us of his capital city 
drivtm by despei'ntion into licentious and impious 
mirth (xxii. 12-14). This cnin))aign must at least 
have had the one good result of proving the worth- 
lessness of the Egyptian alliance ; tor at a placi* 
called Altagil (the Eltckon of Josh. xv. 39 ?) Senna- 
cherib inflicted an overwhelmingalefciit on the coiif^ 
biniHl tbrees of Kgypt and Ethiopia, which had come 
to the assistance of Ekron. But Isaiah regarded 
the purchased treaty as a cowardly defection, and 
the sight of his fellow-citizens gazing peacefully 
from the house-toj)S on the bright array of the cai- 
boi*ne and quivered Assyrians, tilled him with 
indignation and despair (Is. xxii. 1-7, if the latest 
explanations of this chapter be (iorrect). 

Hezekiah’s bribe (or fine) hroiight a tem|)Oi‘ary 
release, for the Assyrians maicheil into Kgypt. 
where, if Herodotus (ii. 141) and Joseplius { Ant. 
X. 1-3) are to be trust^, they advanced without re- 
sistance to Pelusium, owing^to the hatred of the war- 
rior-caste against Sethos the king-priest of Ptliah, 
who had, in his priestly pieililMions, interferetl 
with their prerogatives. In spite of this advanbige, 
Sennacherib was forced to false the siege of Pelii- 
sinm, by the ailvance ef Tirhakah or Tarnkos, the 
ally of ^»cthos and Hezekiah, who atterwai’iis united 
the crowns of Kgypt and Ethiopia. This mag- 
nificent Ethia||mn hero, who had extended his cun* 
piests to the^llare of Hcreules (Strab, xv, 472), 
was indeed a formidable antagonist. His deeds ai-e 
ro(x)nle(l in a temple at Medineet Haboo, but the 
jealousy of the Memphites (Wilkinson, Anc. Eyypl. 
i. 141) concealed his assishuice, and attiibiited the 
deliverance of Sethos to the mii'acuioiis inteijmsitioii 
of an army of mice (Herod, ii. 141). This story 
may have luul its source, however, not in jealousy, 
but ill the use of a mouse as the emblem of destruc- 
tion (Hompoll. Jlicroyl, i. 30; ilawliiison, Ifcrotl. 
ad lot;.), and of some sort of disease or plague 
(? 1 Sam. vi. 18; Jahn, Arch. Bibl, §185). The 
legend doubtless gained ground from the extraoiili- 
nary circumstances which aftenvaixls ruined the 
Bi*my of Fciinacherib. We say aftct'irnrds, because, 
however inucli the details of tlie two occurrenws 
may liave been coiifused, we cannot agix*c with the 
majority of writers (Prideaux, Bochart, Miehaelis, 
Jalin, Keil, Newman, &c.) in identifying the flight 
of Sennacherib from Pelnsium with the event de- 
scribed in 2 K. xix. We prefer to follow Joseiihus 
in making them allude to distinrt events. 

Returning from his futile ex|K>dition {HirpaKTOs 
> 970 * 6 , Josc])h! Ant. x. 1, §4) Sennacheiib 
“dealt treacherously** with Hezekiah (Is. xxxiii. 
1) ly attacking the stionghold of Lochish. This 
was tlie coriHiienix^ment of that second invasion, 
rcNpiK’ting which wc have such full details in 2 K. 
xviii. 17 sq. ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 9 sip ; Is. xxxvi. That 
there terre two invasions (contrary to the opinion 
of L'iytii*d, Bosanquet, Vance Smith, &c.) is clearly 
proved by the details of the first given in tlie 
Assyrian annals (see Rawlinson, Herod, i. p. 477). 
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Although the anunlB of Sennacherib on the great 
cylinder in tlic Brit. Museum, reach to the end of 
his ciijhth year, and this second invasion belongs to 
his litth year (n.c. 698, the twenty-eighth year of 
Hezekiah), yet no allusion to it has been found. 
So shameful a disaster was naturally concealed by 
national vanity. From Lachish he sent against 
Jeiiisiilcm an nimy under two olficers and his cu])- 
beorei’ the orator Ltabshakeh, with a blasphemous 
and insulting summons to suiTcnder, deriding Heze- 
kiah*s hopes of Egyptian succour, and appaicntly 
t‘ndeiivouring to inspire the people witl^istrust of 
his religious innovations (2 K. iviii. 22, 25, 110). 
The reiteration and peiniliarity of the latter argu- 
ment, together with Ihibshak^’s fluent mastery of 
Hebrew (which he used to tempt the people fiom 
their allegiance by a glowing ]ii*omise, v. 31, 32), 
give countenance to the supposition that he was an 
ajjostate Jew. Hezekiah’s ministers were thrown 
into anguish and dismay ; but the undaunted Isaiali 
hurloil back tlirciitening for threatening with un- 
rivalled eloquence an<l force. He even prophesied 
that the fii’es of 'fophet were ali-eady buraing in ex- 
pectancy of the Assyrian coi-pses which were destined 
to iced their flame. Meanwhile Setiiuu^herih, hav 
ing taken l.achish (an event ix)ssibly depic^l on 
a series of slabs at Mosul, Layoifl, iV. ^ if. 
148-152), was besieging Libnah, when, alarmed 
by a “ rumour’* of Tiikakah’s advance (to aveng?; 
the defeat at Altagfl?), he was forced to i*clinqui6li 
once more bis immediate designs, and content him- 
self with a dcHaut letter to Hezekiah. Whether on 
the occasion he encountered and det&ited the Ethio- 
pians (as Pi'idcaux precariously infers from Is. xx. 
i 'onnecL i. p. 26), or not, we cannot tell. The 
iievt event of the campaign, about whicli we are in- 
formed, is that the Jewish king with simple piety 
prayeil to Clod with Sennacherib’s letter outspread 
liefore him (cf. 1 Macc. iii. 48), and received a pro- 
])heey of immediate deliverance. Accoitlingly ** tliat 
night the Angel of the Lord went out and smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians 185,000 men.** 

There is no doubt that some secondary cause was 
employed in the accoitiplishmeut of this event. 
IVe arc cci-taiiily “not to suppose,” ns Di*. Johnson 
ohherved, “ that the angel went alx)ut with a swonl 
ill his hand stabbing them one by one, but tlint 
some powciful natural agent Wfts employed.** The 
Babylonish Talmud and some of the Targums attri- 
' biiteit to storms of lightning (Vitringa, Vogel, &c.) ; 
Pridcaux, Heine (de caxsd A^ra//. Aast/r.), and 
Faber to the 8imoon ; U. Jose, Ussher, Piviss {(U 
cmaa clad, Assyr,), &c. &c., to a noctuiiial attack 
by Tirhakah ; Paulus to a poisoning of the watcra ; 
and iinally Josephus, followed by an immense ma- 
jority of ancient and modern commentators, includ- 
ing even Kell, to the Pestilence. This would be a 
Ciiuse not only adequate (Justin, xix. 11; Diodor, 
xix. p. 434 : See the other instances quoted by Bo- 
seiimiillcr, Winer, Keil, .Tahn, &c.), but most pro- 
bable in itstdf from the crowded and terrilied state 
of the camp. I’herc is therefore no necessity to 
adopt the ingenious conjectures by which Doderleiii, 
K'oppe, and Wessler emleavoiir to get rid of tin 
large number 185,000. 

After this reverse Sennacherib fled precipitately 
to Nineveh, where he revenged himself on as many 
Jews as were in his power (Tob. i. 18), and after 
many yeara (not fifty-five days, as Tobit says, 
i. 21), was murdeivd by two of his sons as he 
dnuik himself drunk in the house of Nisroi'h 
(Assarac?) his god. Ho coiiainly lived till ii.c. 
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680, for his 22ud year is mentioned on a clay 
tablet (Bawlinson, I, c .) ; he must therefore have 
survived Hezekiah by some seventeen years. It is 
probable that several of the Psalms (c. g. xlvi.- 
xlviii. Ixxvi.) allii^ to his discomfiture. 

Hezekiah only Ved to enjoy for about one year 
more his well-earned pence and glory. He slept 
witli his tathera after a reign of twenty-nine ycai-s, 
in the 56th year of his age (n.c. 697), and was 
buried with great honour and universal mourning 
“ in the chiciest of the sepulchres (or “ the I'oad 
leailing up to the sepulchres,’* h iiuafidcrfi rd^esv, 
LXX., bemuse, ns Thenius conjectuivs, the actual 
sepulchres were full) of the sons of David*’ (2 
Chr. xxxii. 33). He had found time for many 
works of peace in the noble and almost blameless 
coui’sc of his troubled life, and to his pious Inboure 
we are indebted for at least one portion of the pre- 
sent canon (Prov. xxv. 1 ; Kcclus. xlviii. 17 flq.); 
He can have no finer panegyric than the words of 
the son of Sirach, “ even the kings of Judah tailed, 
for they forsook the law of the Most High; all 
except Bai'uly andJCzckias^ and Judas failed** 

Besides the maiiy authors and commentators who 
have written on this priod of Jewish history (on 
which much light has boon recently thrown by 
Mr. [.ayard, Sir (1. Wilkinson, Sir IT. llawlinson. 
Dr. Hincks, and other scholars who have studied 
the Nineveh remains), see for continuovis lives of 
Hezekiah, .Josephus {Ant, ix. 13 — x. 2), Pridoanx 
{Connect, i. 16-30), Jahn {Hehr, Com, §xli.), 
Winer (s. v, Iliskias), and Ewald {Gescli, iii. 614- 
644, 2nd »L). • 

2. Son of Neariah, one of the descendants of 
the royal family of Judah (I Chr. iii. 23). 

3. Thu same name, though remdored in the 
A. V. Hizkiaii, is found in 2^ph. i. 1. 

4. ATKIl-OF-llEZIiKlAH, [ATER.] [F. W. F.J 

HEZI'ON Cfvrn: *ACly; Alex. ’A^a^A: JIc- 
zion), a king of Aram (Syria), father of Tabi inioii, 
and grandfather of Benhadad 1. He and his father 
are mentioned only in 1 K. xv. 18, and tlieir names 
arc omitted by Josephus. In the absence of all infor- 
mation, the natuial suggestion is that he is iden- 
tical with Uk/on, the contemjiorary of Solomon, 
in 1 K. xi. 23; the two names being very similar 
in Hebrew, and still more so in other veraions 
(compare Aiab. and Peshito on the latter pasrage); 
and indpHl this conclusion has lieen adojdcil by some 
tran&lators and commentators (Junius, Kohler, 
Dathc, Kwald). Against it arc, {a,) that the 
number of generations of the Syrian kings would 
then be one less than those of the conti'miiorary 
kings of J udali. But then the reign of Abijam was 
only three yeara, and in fiict Jeroboam outlived 
both Kehoboam and his son. (6.) The statement 
of Nicolaus of Damascus (Joseph. Anf. vii. 5, §2), 
that from the time of David tor ten generations the 
kings of Syria were oAe dynasty, e;u:h king taking 
the name of Hadad, **as did the Ptolemies in 
Egypt.” But this would exclude, not only Hezion 
anil Tabrimon, but Kezou, unless we may iotciqiret 
the last sentence to mean that the ofliidal title of 
Hadad was held in addition to the oixiinary name 
of the king. [Rezon ; Tabrimon.] ^ ’[G.] 

nE'Zm(Tin; Xv^y, Alex. ’IcCelp, ’Hflp; 
ffzir, Azir), 1. A priest in the time of David, 
leadei' of the 17th monthly couixc in the seiviee 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 15). 

2. One of the heads of the {loople (laymen) who 
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the solemn oovoiiiuit with Nehemiah (Neh, i 

X. 20 ). ; 

HEZ'RAI ft‘’coi*ding to the Kcri of the 

Musorots. but the original rcadii^ of the text, Cclih, 
h.xs 1"lVH = Hezro; *A<rapai\ si native of 

C’annel, |)erlii(ps of the southern one, and in that 
case iK>Shibly once a slave or adheiviit of Nabnl ; 
one of the 30 heroes of David’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 
:>5). Ill the pai^llcl list the name appeal's as 

HEZ'liO 0*1Vn ; *Hcr€p4f Alex. *A<rapa(; As)v\ 
in 1 Chr. xi. 37. jvennicott however {Dissertation^ 
207, 8) deciiles, on the almost unanimous authority 
of the ancient version, that Hetzrai is the original 
fonn of the name. 

HEZ'liON (pVR; ’A<rpc5v; Jfesi'on'), 1. A 
sou of llcuben ((leii. xl\i. 9; E\. vi. 14), who 
founded the family of the Hrzixiuites (Num. xxvi. 6). 

2. A son of Ph.'irez, and one of the direct an- 
restors of David (fJen. xlvi. 12; Ruth iv. 18) ; in 
LXX. (once var. leet. (Jrab. ^Atrpdv), ami 

’li)(rp(6/u, which is followal in Matt.i. 3‘. [T. K. B.] 

IlIIVDAlcnn; Alex. ’Aeflal; Vat. omits; 
ffcthlni), ono^of the thirty-iteveii heroes of David’s 
guard (‘2 Sara*, xxiii. 30), describc<l as “of the tor- 
rents of ( iaash.” In the parallel list of I Chr. ( xi. 32) 
the name is given as HURAI. KcMiuicott {Dissert. 
194) decides in favour of “ Hurai ” on gtoiiud^ for 
whicli the madcr must be refen ed to his woik. 

IIID'DEKEL {b\yyr \ ; TiypiSf Ti7pii-’E85€- 
k 4?^\ THifriSf Tiijris)f one of the ri yd's of Eden, the 
ri\er wiiich “ goeth eastward to Assyria” (Cen, li. 
14), and which Daniel calls “ the (Ireat river” (l>,in. 
X. 4), seems to have been rightly identiliud by the 
I.XX. with the Tigris. It is ilitlicult to account for 
the initial H, unless it be for ^H, “ lively,” which 
is used of miming water in Cen. xxvi. 19. Dekel 

'i?*!!) eipiiv.alent of Dii/lri or Ditjhith, 

a iiiiiue borne by the Tigris in all .age.>. The fonn 
Dujiiitli octnirs ill the ’farguins of (hihelos and .Jo- 
nathan, in Josephus {Ant Jnd, i. 1), in the Aran'- 
niaii Eusebius {Chron. Can. Pars i. c. 2), in Zo- 
nams ( Ann. i. 2), and in the Ai'meni.in vei’sion of 
the Sci iptuves. It is hai'dencd to Diglit (Diglito) 
by Pliny (//. AT.vi. 27). The name now in Ubc 
among the inhabitants <if Afeso]M)t'imia is Dijhh. 

It has generally been supposed that Digla is a 
mere Semitic coiTUption of Tujra, and that thih 
latter is the true name of the stream. .Sti-abo (xi. 
14, §8), Pliny '(/oc'. cit.) and other Mrriters tell us 
that the river I’cceivinl its designation from its ra- 
piility, the woi-d Tigris {Tigru) meaning in the 
Medo-Persir language “an anow.” This seems 
probable enough ; bat it must be obseiTOil that the 
two foims aic found side by side in the Babylonian 
tianscrlpt of the Behistuii inscription, and that tlie 
onlinaiy name of the stream in the insciijitiuns of 
Assyria is Tiggar. Moreover, if we allow tlic 
Dekcl of Hiddekel, to mean the Tigris, it would 
seem probable that this was the more ancient of 
the two apjiclhitions. Perhajis thereforo it is best 
to suppose that there was in <‘arly Babylonian a 
loot dih eiiui valent in meaning, and no doubt con- 
lUH'teil in origin, Arion tig or ^t;’, and 

that from these two roots were foinned independ- 
ently the two iiaincs, Dekel,Dikla, or Diijla, and 2'uf^ 
gar, Tigra, or Tigi'is. The stream was known by 
either name inditt'crently ; but on the whole the 
Ariaii n)jpcllution prinloniinated in ancient times, and 
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was that most commonly used even by Semitic nico. 
The Ambians, howei'cr, when they cominei’cd Me- 
sopotamia, revived the true Semitic title, and this 
{Dijldi) continues to be the name by which the 
river is known to the natives down to the present 
day. The coui’se of the river is ilescribc<l under 
Tiguis. [ft. R.] 

UI'EL perha^is for ’Axi<A; 

Iliel), a native of Bethel, who rebuilt Jericho in 
the reign of Ahab (1 K. xvi. 34) ; and in whom 
was fulfd|||l the cui'se pronounced by Joshua (.Josh. 
V. i. 20). ^Strabo S}X!aks of iliis cursing of a de- 
stroyed city ns an ancient custom, and instances 
the curses impm'atiHl by Agamemnon, and Croesus 
(Ciiot. Annot. ad Jodi. vi. 20); Masius compares 
the cureiiig of Carthage by the Romans (Pol. Sgn.'). 
The term Bcthclite ( vXn H'B) here only is reii- 
dcml family of cursing (Pet. Mart.), ami also 
house or place of cursing (Ar., Syr., mid Cliald. 
verbs.), (lu. but tlieie bceiiis no reason 

XT * 

for questioning the accuracy of the LXX. 6 Baidri- 
\irris, which is approved by most comme^^lators, 
and sanctioned by (ilesen. (hex. s. v.). Tlie re- 
building of Jericho was an intrusion ujmii the king- 
dom of Jehoshaphat, unless with Pet. Mait. we 
su))})ose that Jericho had already been detached from 
it by the kings of Ismel. [T. K. B.] 

HIERAP'OLIS CltpdiroXis). This place is 
meniiotuHl only once in Scripture, and that inci- 
deiitidly, viz. in C’ol. iv. 13, wheie its church is 
associatal with those of Coi< 088AK and I.aookmia. 
Such association is just wliat w<‘ should ex))(H‘t; 
for the thiee towns were all in the basin of the 
Maeander, and within a lew miles of one luiother. 
It IS probable that Hieia|)olis was one of the •* in- 
Insti es Asiae urbes ” (Tac. Ann. xiv. 27) which, with 
Lnodicca, w'ere simultaneously desolated by an uaith- 
qtiake about the time when Christianity was esta- 
blished ill this ilistnct. There is little doubt tliat 
the church of Hienqsilis was foundiHl at the same 
time with that of Colossae, and that its eharncter- 
istics iu the Aixistolic jicriod were the same. Its 
mo<leni name is Patdtouk-Kalcssi. ’fhe most re- 
markable featiue of the noighbom I kmhI consists ot 
the hot «dcareous springs, which have depositeil 
the vjust and singular iiici-ustatioiis noticed by tia- 
vellcis. See, Ibr instance. Chandler, Trao. in Asia 
Afhvjr (1817), i. pp. 264-272; Hamilton, lies, in 
A. M. (1842), i. pp. .’)()7-.522. The situation of 
Hierapolis is extremely beautiful ; and its ruins are 
considcmble, the theatre mid gyiniiasiuni Ixdiig tlie 
mast conspicuous. [J. S. H.] 

IIIER'EEL ; JeelecK), 1 Esd. ix. 21. 

[Jr.niEi..] 

HIER'EMOTH {^Upep^d ; Hrimoth, Jeri- 
math). 1. 1 Esd. ix.27. [Jeukaioth.] 2. 1 Esd. 
ix. 30. [Ramoth.] 

IIIERIE’LUS (^U(pi^\os, i. e. leziiclos ; Jez- 
relwt), 1 Esd. ix. 27. This answere to JkhiEL in 
the list of Kzr. x. ; but whence our ti’anslatoi's 
obtained their foim of the mime docs not A]>pear. 

IIIER'MAS {*UppAsi Hernias), 1 Esd. ix. 26. 
[Ramiah.] 

HIEUON'YMUB {^Updwpos ; Hieronymus), 
a Syrian general in the time of Antiochus V. 
Eupator (2 Macc. xii. 2). The name wa.H made 
distinguished among the Asiatic Giceks by Hiero- 
nymus of Cai-dio, the historian of AlexaiidcPs puc- 
cessore. [B. K. W.] 
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HIGOAI'ON -())'in: ^Id), a word wUch 
occurs three times in the book of Pstiltns (ix. 17, 
xix. 15, xdi. 4). Mendelssohn translates it medi- 
tation, thought, idea, Knapp {Die Psabnen) iden- 
tifies it in Fs. ix. 17, with the Arabic Uil^and | 
N3n, “ to mock,*' and hence his rendering “ What \ 
•1 shout of laughter I" (because the wick^ are en- ! 
trapped in their own snares) ; but in Fs. xdi. 4, | 
he translates it by “ lieder ** (songs). K. David 
Kimchi likewise assigns two separate metuiings to 
the word ; on Fs. ix, 17 he says, “ This aid is for 
us (a subject of) meditation and thankfulness," 
whilst in his commentary on the passage, Fs. cxii. 
4, he gives to the same ^oi*d the signifiration of 
melody f “ this is the melody of the hymn when it 
is rccit.<!d (played) on the harp.** “ We will me- 
ditate on this tor ever ** (Kashi Comm, on Ps. ix. 
17). In Fs. ix, 17, Abcn Eznis Comment, on 
“ Iliggaioh Selah** is, “this will I record in 
truth ;** on Fs. xcii. 4 he says, “ Higgaion means 
the melody of the hymn, or it is the name of a 
musical instrument.** Acooi'ding to Fiirst, |F!in 
is derived from n3n, ** to whisper:" («.) it refera 
to the vibration of the hai*)), or to the opening of an 
inteilude, an opinion suppoitcd by the LXX., Sym* 
machus, and Aquilas : (6.) it refers to silent meditoh 
tion: this is agreeable to the use of the word 
in the Talmud and in the • llabbinical writings ; 
hence JVjn for logic {Concord, Hehr, atque 
Chald.). 

It should seem, then, that Higgaion has two mean- 
ings, one of a general character implying thought, 

reflection, from 11311 (comp. 'sS |V3ni, Fs. ix. 
17, wd orn ^3 'ha oarini, Um. hi. 62), and 
another in Fs. ix. 17, and Fs. xcii. 4, of a technical 
nature, Ixsaring on the iinimrt of musical sounds or 
signs well-known in the age of David, but tlie pini- 
cise nieiuiiiig of which cannot at this distance of 
time be dctei mined. [D. W. M.] 

HIGH PTiAORS (71^03; in the hUtnrical 
books, tA tA Sij/ij ; in the Prophets, fiufMt ; 

in the Fentateuch, Lev. xxvi. 30, &c. j 

mill once cfSwXa, Kz. xvi. 16; Excelsa, fund), 
Kram the earliest times it was the custom among 
all nations to erect altara and places of worahip 
on lolly and conspicuous spots. We find that the 
I'rijans sacrificed to Zeus on Mount Ida (//. x. 
171), and wo arc repeatedly told that such was the 
custom of the Fei'sians, Gi^ks, Geimans, &c., bc- 
Ciiuso they fancied that Hie hill-tops were nearer 
heaven, and therefora the most favourable places 
for prayer and incense (Herod, i. 131 ; Xen. Cyrop. 
viii. 7 ; Mem, iii. 8, §10 ; Strab. xv. 732 ; Luc. 
de Sacrif, i. 4; Creuzer, Sywh. i. 159; Winer, 
s, V, Ihrgg&tter), To this general custom we 
find constant allusion in the Bible (Is. Ixv. 7; 
Jer. iii. 6 ; Ez. vi. 13, xviii. G ; Hos. iv. 13), 
and it is csj^eciolly attiibuted to the Moabites (Is. 
XV. 2, xvi. 12; Jer. xlviii. 35). Even Abrahtam 
built an altar to the Lord on a mf)imtain near Be- 
thel (xii. 7, 8; cf. xxii. 2-4, xxxi. 54) which shows 
that the practice was then as innocent as it was 
natural ; and although it aftcrwaixls became mingled ! 
with idolatrous observances (Kum. xxiii. 3), it was < 
in itself fai* less likely to be abused than the con- | 
secration of gi’ovos (Hos. iv. 13). The external | 
raligion of the patriarchs was in some outwaixl ! 
observances dilTerent from tliat subsequently esta- j 
blished by the Mosaic law, and therefore they | 
should not be condemned for actions which uilei- 
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wards became sinful only l)ecause they wei*e foi*^ 
bidden (Heidegger, Hist, Pair, II. iii. §53), 

It is, however, quite obvious Hmt if every grave 
and eminence had been suffered to become a place 
for legitimate worship, especially in a country 
where they had already been defiled with the sins 
of polytheism, the utmost danger would have re- 
sulted to the pm-e worahip of tlie one true Gud 
(Havernick, Einl, i. p. 592). It would infallibly 
have led to the adoption or nature-goddesses, and 
‘4feods of the hills" (1 K. xx. 23). It was there- 
fore imidicitly forbidden by the law of Moses (Dcut. 
:di. 11-14), which also gave tlie htrictost injunction 
to destroy these monuments of Cnunanitish idolatiy 
(Lev. xxvi. 30 ; Niim. xxxiii. 52 ; Dcut. xxxiii. 29 ; 
ubi LXX. rpax^Awv), without stating any general 
reason for this command, Ixyuiid the iket that they 
had l)uen connected with such associations. It 
seems, however, to be assumed that every Israelite 
would perfectly underatimd why gi-ovcs and high 
places were prohibited, and therefore they are only 
condemned by viitue of the injunetton to use but 
one altar for the pui[)oses of saciifice (Lev. xvii. 3, 
4; Deut. xii. passim, xvi. 21 ; John iv. 20). 

The command w.'is a prospective one, and was 
nut to come into force until such time os the tribes 
weie settled in the promised land, and ** hail rest 
from all ilieir enemies round about.*’ Thus we 
find that both Gideon and Manoah built altai-s on 
high places by Divine command (Jtidg. vi. 25, 2(>, 
xiii. 16-23), and it is quite clear from the tone of 
the book of Judges that the law on the subject was 
either totally forgotten or practically obsolete. Nor 
could the urLsettled state of the country have been 
pleaded as an excuse, since it seems to have Iweii 
most fully understood, even dming the life of 
Joshua, that bumt-onci ings could be legally offered 
on one altar only (Josh. xxii. 29). It is more sur- 
prising to find this law absolutely ignored at a 
much later period, when there was no intelligible 
reason for its violation — as by Samuel at Mixpeh 
(1 Sam. vii. 10) and at Bethlehem (xvi. 5); by 
^ul at Gilgal (xiii. 9) and at Ajaloii (? xiv. 35) ; by 
David (1 Ckr. xxi. 26); by Elijah on Mount Coi'mel 
(1 K. xviii. 30) ; and by other prophets ( I Sam. x. 5). 
To suppose that in all these cases the rule was 
superseded by a divine intimation appears to us an 
unwarrantable expedient, the more so os the actoi s 
in the tiausactions do not apjiear to be aware of 
anytliing extraordiuuiy in their conduct. The 
Habbis have invented elaborate methods to account 
for the anomaly: thus they s.ay that high places 
were allow'ed until the building of the TaWnaclc ; 
that they were then illegal until the arrival at 
Gilgal, and then during tfte period while tlie 
Tabernticle was at Shiloh; that tliey were once 
morn prmitted whilst it w'as at Nub and Gideon 
(cf. 2 Ohr. i. 3), until the builiing of the Temple 
at Jerusalem rendered them finally unlawful (R. 
Sol. Jai’chi, Abarbauel, &c,, quoted in Carpzov, 
App. Crit, p. 333 sq. ; Belaud, Ant, Hehr, i. 8 sip). 
Others content themselves with saying that until 
Solomon’s ti;pe ail Falestine was considered holy 
graund, or that there existed a recognised exemption 
in favour of high places for private and spontaneous, . 
though not for the stated and public sacrifices. 

Such explanations are sullicicntly unsatisfiictory ; 
but it is at any rate certain that, whether from 
the obvious temptations to the disobedience, or 
from the example of other nations, or from ignoraiictf 
of luiy dcHuitc law against it, the worship in high 
phices was oigniiiseil and all but universal through- 
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out Judea, not only during (1 K. iii. 2-4-), but 
even after the tinnj of Solomon. The convenience 
of them was obvious, lK‘<'ause, ns local centi*cs of 
raligious worship, they obvintt**! the iinpieitsaut and 
dangerous neiwssity of visiting Jcrusiilem fur the 
celebration of the yearly feasts (‘J K. xxiii. 9). 
The tendency Wt\s engrained in the national mind ; 
and although it was seveivly reprehended by the 
later historians, avc have Ao pi-oof that it was 
known to be sinful during the e:ulier periods of the 
monarchy, except of coui*se where it was dii-cc^ly 
connected with idolatrous abominations (1 K. xi. 7 ; 

2 K. xxiii. 13). In fact tlic high phices seem to 
have supplied the need of synagogues (Ps. Ixxiv. 8), 
mid to have obviated the extreme scltHlcnial in- 
volved iu having but one legalised locality for the 
highest forms of woit»hip. Thus we find that 
Uelioboiun cstablishetl a detinitc woi'ship at the high 
places, with its own peculiar and sejKiratcd priest- 
hood (2 Chr. xi. 15 ; 2 K. xxiii. 9), the membei-s 
of which were still considered to be piiests of Joho* 
vuh (although <in 2 K. xxiii. tli^y are ixillcd by 
the opprobnous terai D'lOS). It was therefore 

no wonder that Jeroboam found it so easy to seduce 
the people into his symbolic woi’ship at the high 
places of Dmi and liethel, at each of which lie built 
a chapel for his golden calves. Such chapels were 
of course frequently add(‘d to the mere idtars on the 
hills, as appeal's from the oxjircssions in 1 K. xi. 7 ; 

2 K. xvii. 9, &c. Indeed the word beCiime 

T 

so common thi^it it was used ibr any idolatrous 
shrine even in a valley (Jer. vii. 31), or in the 
streets of cities (2 K. xvii. 9 ; Kz. xvi. 31). These 
cha]i«‘ls were prolxibly not structures of stone, but 
mure taliemacles hung with coloured tajiestry (Kz. 
xvi. Id; ^/ijSdAur/ia, A<pi. Theod. ; Jer. ad loc.; 
ffStfAoi' ^awrJj/, hX^.), like the Upd of the 

(ya‘ thagi Ilians (Diod. Sic. xx. 65; (/rouzer. Symbol, 
V. 170, (pioted by Gesen. 'fhes, i. 188), and like 
those ineiitioiied in 2 1\. xxiii. 7 ; Am. v. 20. 

Many of the pious kings of Judah were either 
too weak or too ill-infurm^ to icjiress the w'oi'ship 
of Jehovah at these local smictuai'ies, udiile they of 
course endeavoured to prevent it fixim being con- 
taminated with polytheism. It is thereforo aji- 
pendcil as a matter of blame or a’ (pel haps venial) 
drawback to tlic character of .some of the most 
pious pi inces, that they tolerated this disobedience 
to the provision of Deuturoiiomy and Leviticus. 
On the other Iiand it is mentioned ns an aggi-ava- 
tion of the sinfulness of other kings that they built I 
nr laiscd high places (2 Chr. xxi. 11, xxviii. 25), 
which .'u'e guiicially «iid to have been dedicated to 
idolatrous purfioscs. Tt is almost iiioonoeivable tliat 
so direct a violation of the theocratic jirinciple as 
tlie iM'imittcd existence of false worahip should have 
been tolerated by kings of even ordinary piety, 
much less by the highest sacei^dotul authorities 
(2 K. xii. 3). When thereforo we find the recurring 
phi'ase, “ only the high places wero not taken away ; 
as yet the jx'oplc did Nicriiice and bum incense on 
the high places” (2 K. xlv. 4, xv. 5| 35; 2 Chr. 
XV, 17, &c.), we aie forewi to limit it (as above) to 
places dedicated to Jehovah only. The subject, how- 
ever, is made iTioro ditlicult by a double disci'epancy, 
for the a-sseilion that Asa ** took away the high 
placi-b ” (2 Chr. xiv. 3) is opposite to wliat is stat^ 
ill the first book of Kings (xv. 14), and a similar 
(iis«Tc|Mincy is found in the ciwe of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr. xvii. 6, xx. .33). Moi-eovcr in both instwees 
tlie chronicler is appaivntly at issue with himself 
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(xiv. .3, XV. 17, xvii. G, xx. 33). It is incrodible 
that this should have lieon the lesult of carolessijcss 
or oveiTsight, and we must theroforo suppose, either 
that the eai lier notices expressed the will and endea- 
VOU0 of tliese monaiths to remove tlie high places, 
and that the later ones I'ecoixled tlieir failure in the 
attempt (Ewold, Gesch. iii. 468; Kcil, Apoloy, 
Vcrsack,\t. 290 ; Winer, s.w. Assa, Jo 9 uphat)\ 
or tliat the statements refer resiiectively to Banioth, 
dedicated to Jehovali and to idols (Michaclis, Schulz, 
Bei-thcau on 2 Chr. xvii. G, &c.). “ Those devotetl 
to false god.s were icmovcd, those iiiisilcvoted to tlic 
true God were suftered to remain, 'fhe kings op- 
ixihud impiety, but winked at error** (Bishop Jiall). 

At last Hezekinh set himself iu good earnest to 
the suppression of this prevalent co:in]>tlon (2 i\. 
xviii. 4, 22), both in Judah and Isuicl (2 (’hr. 
xxxi. 1), although, so rapid was the growth of 
the evil, that even his sweeping reformation it- 
qiiired to be finally consummated by Josiuh (2 K, 
xxiii.), and that too in Jerusalem and its immedi.ite 
neighbouihood (2 Chr, xxxiv. 3). 'I'he mcasun* 
must have caused a very violent shock to the reli- 
gious prejudices of a large number of jicoplc, and 
we have a curious .'ind almost unnoticed 1ia(;e of 
this reseiitmeut in the fact tlial Babshakeh appeals 
to the discontented faction, suid reprosents Hezekiali 
as a dangerous iimovator who had provoked Gotl's 
anger by his arbitrary impiety (2 K. xviii. 22 ; 
2 I3ir. xxxii. 12). After the time of Josiah wn 
find no further mention of tliosu Jchovistic high 
places. [K. W. K.] 

HIGU-PMEST (jnbn, wUh llic <l> nni«c 1.1- 
tide, i, e, “the l*ricst;** and in the liooks hul>- 
sequent to the Pentateuch W'ith the frequent a ldi- 
tion and J.ev. xxi. 10 seems to 

exhibit the epithet (as iirlerKovos and bidKovo% 
in the N. T.) in a transition state, not yet wholly 
technical ; and the winie may lie said of Nuin. 
XXXV. 25, where the exphumtiun at the end of the 
veisc, ** which was anointed with tlie holy oil/* 
seems to sliow that the epithet was not yet 
quite established ns distinctive of the chief jniost 
(of. ver. 28). la all other pa&sages of the Peiita- 
teiieh it is siinjily “ the priest,” Kx. xxix. 30, 44 ; 
Lev. xvi. 32 : or yet more frequently “ Aaron,*’ or 
“ AiU'on the priest,” as Num. iii. G, iv. 33 ; Lev. 
i. 7, &c. So too “ Kleazar the priest,” Num. xxvii. 
22, xxxi. 2G, 29, 31, &c. In the J.XX. d ipxifp^vs, 
or UpeCsf where the Heb. has only jilD. Viilg. Sa- 
centos magnust or primus pontifex, princeps saccr- 
dotum. 

In treating of the office of high-priest among 
the Isi-aelites it will be convenient to consider it — 
I. Locally. 11. Theologically. III. Historicailly. 

I. The legal view of the high-priest*s otlii'e coin- 
])ris(>s all that the law of Moses oixlainod I'cspectiiig it. 
33ie lirat distinct sepiration of Aiu'on tt> the office 
of Uic priestliood, which previously belonged to the 
tirstlKirn, was tliat I'ecoi'ded Kx. xxviii. A pirtial 
mitieiiKition of tliia call occurred at the gathering 
of the m.'inna (ch. xvi.), when Moses bid Asuou 
take a |M»t of manna, and lay it up before the Lord : 
which implied that the ark of the Testimony would 
thoroaftcr be under A.ti-oi/s chai-ge, though it was 
not at that time in existence. The taking up of 
Nadab and Abihu witli their tiither Aaron to the 
Mount, where they beheld the glory of the God of 
Israel, seems also to have hecii intended iw a pre- 
{laratory intimation of Amoii’s hcifditiiry priest- 
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hocKl. See also xxvii. 21. But it was not till the 
completion of the directions for making the taber- 
nacle and its furnitui'c that the distinct order was 
given to Moses, “ Take thou unto thete Aaron thy 
brother, and his sons with him, from among Ihc 
children of Israel, that he may minister unto me 
in the priest's ofHcc, even Aaron, Nadaband Abihu,* 
Eiciizar and Ithamar, Aaron’s soils” (Ex. xxviii. 
1). And after the order for the priestly ganneuta 
to be made “ for Aaron and his sons,” it is added, 

“ and the priest’s oflioe shall be theii-s for a per- 
])etiial statute ; and thou shalt consecrate Aaron 
and his sons,” and “ I will ssinctify both Aaron and 
his sons to minister to me in the priest's oltice,” 
xxix. 9, 44. 

We from the very first thq following cha- 
racteristic attributes of Aaron and the high-priests 
his successors, us distinguished from the other priests. 

(1.) Aaion alone was anointed. “He pourtid 
of the anointing oil upon Aaron's head, imd 
anointed him to «mctify him” (Lev. viii. 12): 
'whence one of the distinctive ejiithcts of the high- 
priest was jnlsn, “the anointeil priest” 

(Lev. iv. 3, Tj, 16, xxi. 10; see Num. xxxv. 25). 
'I’his ,i|^M*ars also from Ey. xxix. 29, 30, where it 
is ordeietl that the, one of the sons of Aaron who 
succeeds him in the piiest’s ofiice shall wear the 
lioly garments tliat weic Aaron’s for seven days, to 
be anointed therein, and to be consecrated in them, 
lienee I^usobiu!#(//isL i. 6; Dctn. Evamj. 

viis.) understands the Anointed (A. V. “ Messiah,” 
or, as the LXX. read, xP^tr/ia) m Dan. ix. 26, the 
omdntavj of the dewi^h high-priests ; “ It means no- 
tliiiig else than the succession of high-priest*, whom 
the .Scripture commonly calls anointed 

and so too Tertulliau and Theodoi-et (llosouin. 
ad 1. c.). The anointing of the sons of Aaron, 
t. c., the common priests, seems to have been con- 
iintsl to sprinkling their garments with the anoint- 
ing oil (Ex. xxix. 21, xxviii. 41, &c.), though ac- 
coidirig to Kalisch on Ex. xxix. 8, and Lightfoot, 
fdllowing the llabbinical interpretation, the dilfer- 
ence consists iii the abundant pouring of oil (p^') on 
the head of the high-priest, from whence it was 
ilmwn with the finger into two streams, in the 
shape ol’a Greek X, while the priests were merely 
inaiked with tlic finger dipiKxl in oil on the lure- 
head (riK^). But this is probably a late invention 
of the Ilabbins. The anointing of the high-priest 
is alluded to in Ps. cxxxiii. 2 : “It is like the pre- 
cious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon 
the beard, even Aaron’s beard, that went down to 
the skirts of his gai-mcnts.” The coinpositiop of 
this anointing oil, consisting of myrrh, cinnamon, 
calamus, cassia, and oil olive, is prescribed Ex. xxx. 
22-25, and its use for any other purpose, but that 
of anointing the priests, the tabernacle, and the 
vessels, was strictly prohibitq^ on piin of being 
“ cut off from his people.” 'flic manufacture of it 
was entrusted to certain priests, called apothecaiics 
(Neh. iii. 8). But this oil is said to have been 
wanting under the second Tmple (Prideaux, i. 
151 ; li^ldea, cap. ix.). ’ ' 


■ In Lev. viil. 7-12 there is a complete aoconnt of 
the putting on of these garments by Aaron, and the 
whole ceremony of his consecration and that of his 
sons. Tt there appears distinctly that, besides the 
girdle common to all the priests, the high-priest also 
wore the curious girdle of the epbod. 

** Josephus, however, whom Bkhr follows, calls the 
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(2.) The high-priest had a ])ccnliiir dress, which, 
as we have seen, jiiussed to his suctx'ssoi* at his death. 
This dress consist I'd of eight parts, as the llabbms 
constantly note, the breastplate, the ephod with its 
curious giiYlle, the robe of the ephixl, the mitre, the 
hroidcred coat or diaper tunic, and the ijirdle, the 
materials being gold, blue, red, crimson, and line 
(white) linen (Ex. xxviu.). To the above arc iwhleil, 
in ver. 42, the brecchePbr drawers (Lev. xvi. 4) of 
linen ; and to make up the niiinlier 8, some reekuii 
the liigh-priest’s mitre, or the plate (f'V) sejxi- 
rately from the bonnet; while othen* re<*kon tlio 
curious girdle of the ephod separait'ly iium the 
ephod .“ 

Of these 8 articles of attire, 4, vi/., the coat or 
tunic, the girdle, the breeches, and the bonnet or 
turban, HVaitD, insteail of the mitre, nSJV?*'’ 
belongeil to the common priests. 

It is well known how, in the Assyrian sculp- 
tures, the king is in like manner distinguished by 
the sbai>e of his head-dress; and how in Persia 
nont‘ but tlie king woro the eidaris or erect tinia.*’ 
Taking the articles of the liigh-priest’s diess in the 
ortler in which they are ciiumemtiHl above, we have 
(a) the breastplate, or, as it is further named, ver. 

15,29, 30, tlicbreustplatc of judgment, 

Xoyuou ruv Kpltreuy (or icplff tas) in tlic 

LXX., and only in ver. 4, ircpurr^Oiov. It was, 
like the inner curtains of the tabernacle, the vail. 

and the ephod, of “ cunning work,” 

us plumarium,” and “ arte phimaria,” Vnlg. 
Eaibuoidkrrr.] The breastplate was oiigin- 
ally 2 spans long, and 1 span broad, but vvlien 
doubled it was square, the shape, in which it uas 
woni. It was fastened at the top by rings and 
chains of wreathen gold to the two onyx stones 
on the shouUlers, and beneath with two other 
rings and a lace of blue to two corrcsjionding 
rings in the ephod, to keep it fixed in ita place, 
above the curious girdle. But the most remark- 
able and most important jKirt of tliis bi east- 
plate, were the 12 precious, stones, set in 4 rows, 
3 in a row, thus corresponding to the 12 tribes, 
and divided in the same manner as their camps 
were; each stone having the name of one of the 
children of Isiael engrav^ upon it. Whether the 
oiYler followed the ages of the sons of Israel, or, as 
seems most probable, the onler of the cucarnpinent, 
may be doubted ; but unless any appropriate distinct 
symbolism of the different tribes be found in the 
names of Uic precious stones, the question can 
scarcely be decidinl. According to the LXX. and 
Josephus, luid in accordance with the language of 
8ci*ipturc, it was these stones which (’onstituted the 
[Trim and Thuramim, nor does the notion advo- 
cated by Geseniiis after Spenwr and others, that 
these names designated two little images placed 
between the folds of the breastplate, seem to rest 
on any sufficient ground, in spite of the Egyptian 
analogy ^ brought to bear upon it. Josephus's opi- 
nion, on the other hand, improved upon by the 
Ilabbins, as to the manner in which the stones gave 


bonnets of the priests by the name of flEUVlD* 
below. • 

• liahr compares also the apices of the flamcn DialU. 

For an account of the image of Ihmei worn by 
the Egyptian Judge and priest, sco Kalisch’s note on 
Ex. xxviii. ; llengstcnbrrg’s Egijpt and the Books of 
Moses i Wilkinson's Egyptians, ii. 27, &c. 
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out the oracular answer, by praternntural illutni- 
uatiuii, apjKnirs ctpially destitute oF probability, it 
faeems ti> be far simplest and muHt iti agrccincili 
witli the ditlcvent accounts of empiines made by 
Ifrim and Thummim (1 Sam. xiv. S, 18, 19, xxiii. 
2, 4, 9, 11, 12, xxviii. ti; Judg. xx. 28; 2 Sam. 
V. 23, &c.) to suppose that the answer was given 
.simply by the Word of the Lord to tlie high-priest 
(comp. John xi. 51), whcn^ic had enquired of thn 
liunl clothed with the ephod and breastplate. Such a 
view agrees with the true notion of the breastplate, 
of which it was not the leading chai’acteristic to he 
oracular (as the teim Ao7c7oi' supposes, and os is 
by many thought to be. intimated by the descriptive 
{uiditioii “ of judgment,’* t.e., ns they underatand it, 
“ decision ”), but only an incidental privilege con- 
nected with its fundamental meanings Whnt that 
meiuiing w;us we learn frem Kx. xxviii. .lO, where 
we load “Aaron .shall bear the judgment of the 
chiidraii of Israel upon his heart betbre the Loitl 
continually.” Now is the judicial sentence 

by which any one is either justified or coudenined. 
Ill prophetic vision, as in actual Orieiiial life, the 
sentence of justifica.tioa w.as often <‘xpres&eil by the 
nature of the robt‘ worn. “ He hath rioUiod me 
with the ganiients of salvation. He hath covered 
me with the robe of righteousness, os a bridegroom 
deokctli himself with ornaments, and as .a bride 
adorneth herself with her jewi'ls” (Is. Ixi, 10), 
is a good illustration of this ; cf. Kii. 3. In like 
manner, in Itev. iii. 5, vii. 0, xix. 14, &c., the white 
linen i*obe expresses the righteouMioss or justifica- 
tion of saints. Something of the same notion iMy 
be seen in Esth. vi. 8, 9, and on the coiitiTfry 
ver. 12. 

The addition of pi'ccious stones and costly orna- 
ments expresses glory lieyond simple justification. 
Thus ill Is. Ixii. S, “ Thou slinlt lie a crown of 
glory in the hand of the Loitl, and a reyal diadem 
in the hand of thy (lod,” Exactly the same .syra- 
bclistn of gloiy is assigned to the piXH:ious stones in 
the d('.scriptioii of the New .Iciiisalcui (Ilev'. xxi. 
11, 12-21), a passage which ties together with .sin- 
gular force the arrangement of the tribes in their 
camps, and that of the precious stones in the breast- 
plati*. But, moreover, the high-priest lieing a re- 
presentative personage, the fortunes of the whole 
people would most properly be indicated in his 
pison. A striking instance of this, in connexion 
too with .symlMilical di‘c.s.s, is to be found in Zecli. 
iii. “ Now Joshua (the high-priest, ver. 1) was 
clothed with filthy gaiTnents and st^ before the 
angel. And he answered and spake unto those that 
stood before him, saying, Take away the filthy 
gai-mcnts frem liim. And unto him he said, 
hold, 1 have caused thine iniquity to jiass from 
thee, and 1 will clothe thee with change of raiment. 
And I said, Let them set a fair mitre (f|'3V) upon 
lii.s head. So they set a fair mitre upon his head, 
and clothed him with gsu-ments." Here the priest’s 
garments, DHiS, suul the mitre, expressly typify 
the restored righteousness of the nation. Hence it 
seems to be snflicientlv obvious that the brea.stplate 
of righteousness or judgment, resplendent with the 
sune pi*eciou8 ston^ which symlxilize the gloiy of 
the New Jerusalem, and on which were engraved the 
luimes of tlie 1 2 tiibes, worn by the high-priest, who 
was tlien said to bear the judgment of the children 
of Israel upon his heart, was intended to expi'ess by 
symlwls the aoixrptance of Lsrael grounded upon tlie 
sacrificial functions of the high-priest. The sen.se of 
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thesymlHd is thus nearly idcntic.'il with such passaj^s 
as Num. xxiii. 21, and tne meaning of the Urim 
and Thummim i.s explained by such expressions ns 
n’lR 'O-ip, “ Arise, shine; for thy 
light ih come ” (Is. lx. 1 ). Thiimmlin expresses alike 
com 2 >letc iirosjjerity and complete innocence, and so 
fails in exactly with the double notion of light (Is. 
lx. 1, niid Ixii. 1 , 2). The privilege of receiving .in 
answer from CLnI bears the same relation to tlie 
general state of Israel symbolized by the priest’s 
dress, that the promise in Is. liv. 1.3, “ All thy 
children shall lie taught of the Lord,” does to the 
preceding description, “ 1 will lay thy stones with 
fair coloiu's, and lay Uiy fomulations with saji- 
phin^s, and 1 will make thy windows of agates, and 
thy gates of caibunclcs, and all thy boi tiers of 
ploiviont stones,” ver. 11, 12; comp, also a or. 14 
mid 17 (Hcb.). It is obvious to add how entirely 
this Aiew aceonls with the blessing of Levi in Dcut. 
xxxiii. 8, where Levi is called Hod’s holy one, and 
(lod’s Thummim and Urim are sfiid to be given to 
him, because he cmtic out of the trial so clear in 
his integrity. (See also Bar. v. 2.) 

(6.) 'fhe E]>hod OBR). This consist ihI of two 
parts, of which one covered the back, mul the other 
the front, I. c., the breast and upitei* pirt of the 
body, like the irufiis of the (ircH‘lvs (see Did. of 
AiUpjKitiest art. Tiikic\, p. 1172). Those were 
clas 2 >ed together on the shoulder ^dth two large 
onyx .stones, earh having engraved on it <> »d‘ 
the names of the tribes of Israel. It was furtlicr 
united by a “cunous giidle” of gold, blue, ]mri)le, 
scarlet, luul line twined linen rouml the w.iist. 
Upon it was 2 >lace(l the breastplate of jiidgiiieiit, 
which in fact was a part of the eidicHl, and included 
in the tcnii in such passages as 1 Snm. ii. 28, xiv. 
3, xxiii. 9, and was fasfoned to it just alwve the 
curious ginlle of the ejihod. Linen ojiIkkIs w<*rc 
•also Avoni by otficr priests (1 Sara. xvii. 18), by 
.Samuel, who was only a Lexite (1 Sam. ii. 18), 
and by David when bringing up the ark (2 Sam. 
vi. 14). The expression for wearing an ej)h(Kl is 
with a linen ephoil.” The epluMl was also 
frequently used in tlie idolatrous worship of tin* 
Israelites, See Judg, viii. 27, xvii. 5, &c. [Eriioi) ; 

UlKDLE.] 

(c.) The Uobe of Uie ephod (^.'^D). This was 
of inferior material to the (qihoil itself, being all of 
blue (A’er, 31), which implied its being only ot 
“woven worjc” (3nl5 xxxix. 22). ft was 

worn immediately under the ephod, and was longer 
than it, though not so long ns the broidered coat or 
tuiSc (yztpn nshs), according to some state- 
ments (l^r, Winer, Kalisch, &c.). The Hreek 
rendering, however, of ^'^0, iroHptiSf J‘>- 
sephus’s description of it (i/. /. v. 5, §7) scs'in to 
outweigh the rcasohs given by Bahr for thinking 
the robe only came down to the knees, and to make 
it improbable that the tunic should have been seen 
below the robe. It seems likely therefore that the 
sleeves of the tunic, of white diajier lineiif were the 
only pai'ts of it which were visible, m the ca.se of 
the high-priest, when he wore the blue robe over it. 
For the blue robe had no sleeves, but only slits m 
the sides for the aims to come through. It had a 
hole for the head to pass through, AviUi a border 
round it of woven work, to prevent its iM'lug rent: 
Tlie skirt of this robe had a remm’kablc tn'inming 
of pomegranates in blue, i^, and crimson, with a 
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l)ell of gold lietwecri each jionicgi’anate alternately. 
The bells were to give a sound when the high- 
priest went in and came out of the Holy Place. 
Josephus in the Antiqnitiefi gives no explaimtion of 
the use of the Ijells, but merely speaks of the studied 
l)eauty of their appearance. In his Jewish War, 
however, he tells us that the bells signified thunder, 
and the pomegranates lightning. For Philo's very 
curious observations see Lightfoot's Works, ix. p. 25. 

Neither docs the son of Siraclt very distinctly ex- 
plain it (Kccliis. xlv.), who in his desenption of tlie 
high-priest's attire seems chiefly impressed with 
its beauty and magnificence, and says of this trim- 
ming, He compassed him with pomeginnates and 
with many golden bells round about, that as he 
went there might be a soiinil, and a noise made 
that might be heard in the temple, for a memorial 
to the children of his people.” Perhaps, however, 
he means to intimate that the use of the bells was 
to give notice to the people outside, when the high- 
priest went iu and came out of the saiietuaiy, as 
Whiston, Vatablus,and many othci'S have supposed. 

(d.) The fourth article peculiar to the high-priest 
IS the miti*e or upper turban, with its gold plate, 
engraved with Holiness to the Lord, fastened to 
it by a ribbon of blue. Josephus apiilies the tei-rn 
nS3VD {(iaffya€fiipd^s) to the turbans of the 
(‘oriimon priests as well, but says that in addition 
to this, and sewn on to the top of it, the high-priest 
had another turban of blue; that beside this he 
had outside the turban a triple crown of gold, con* 
listing, that is, of d rims one above the other, and 
lerininating at top in a kind of conical calyx, like 
the inverteil calyx of the herb hyoscyatnus. Jo- 
sephus doubtless gives a true account of the 
high-priest's turban as worn in his day. It may 
he fairly eonje<’ture<l that the crown was appended 
wlion the Asmoncans imiteil the temporal monarchy 
with the priesthood, and that this was contiiiueii, 
though in a modified shape,* after the sovereignly 
wa.s taken from them. Josephus also describes the 
ir^ToXov, the; lamina or gold plate, which he says 
covered the forehead of the high-priest. In Ant. vii. 
.’1, §8, he says that the identical gold plate made 
in the days of Moses existed in his time ; and Whis- 
ton adds in a note that it was still preseiwed in the 
time of Origen, and that the inscription on it was 
engraved in Samaritan characters (AnL iii. 3, §0). 
It is certain that K. Kliczer, who flourished in 
Hadrian's reign, saw it at Home. It was doiild- 
less placed, with other spoils of the Temple, in the 
Temple of Peace, which was burnt down in the 
reign of Commodus. These spoils, however, are 
expressly mentioned as part of Alaric's plunder 
when he took Rome. They were carried by Gen- 
seric into Africa, and brought by Belisarius to By- 
zantium, where they adorned his triumph. On the 
warning of a Jew the emperor oi'dei'ed them back 
to Jerusalem, but what became 8f them is not 
known (Relaud, de Spoliis Tsmpli). 

(e.) The broiderod coat, njh?, was a 

tunic or long shii-t of linen with a tessellated or 
diaper pattern, like the' setting of a stone. The 
girdle, also of linen, was wound round the 

body several times from the breast downwards, and 
the ends hung down to the ancles. The breeches or 
drawera, of linen, covered the loins and 

* Josephus {A. J. XX. 10) says that Ponipey would 
not aMow Hyroaniis to wear the diadem, when he 

restored him to the high priesthood. 
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thighs ; and the bonnet or *1^330 was a turban 
of linen, partially covering the head, but not iu the 
foim of a cone like Uiat of the high-priest when 
the mitre was added to it. Tha'*e four last were 
common to all priests. Josephus speaks of the 
robes .(Jv8i$/iara) of the chief priests, and the 
tunics and girdles of the priests, as forming {sirt of 
the spoil of the Temple, {B, J. vi. 8. §3). Aaron, 
and at his death Kleazar (Ninn. xx. 26, 28), -and 
their suct'essora in the high-pi iesthood, were so- 
lemnly inaugurated into their office by being clad in 
these eight articles of dress on seven successive days. 
From the time of the secoid Temple, when the 
sacred oil (said to have lN>en hid by .Iosi.fli, and 
lost) was wanting, this puffing on of the garments 
was deemed the official investiture of tlie office. 
Hence the robes, which had used to be kept in one 
of the chambera of the Temple, and were by Hyr- 
canus deposited in the Baiis, which he built on pur- 
se, wt*re kept by Herod in the same tower, whicH 

called Antonia, t>o that they might be at his abso- 
lute disposal. The Romans did the same till the 
government of Vitelliiis in the reign of Tiberius, 
when the custody of the robes was restored to the 
Jews {Ant. xv. 1 1, §4 ; xviii. 4, §3). 

(3.) Anrdn had pecniliar functions. To him alone 
itnp[MM'tained,and he alone was peimittod, to enter 
the Holy of Holies, which he did once a year, on the 
gi^t day of atonement, when he sprinkled the blood 
of the sin-ofTering on the moroy-scat, and burnt in- 
cense witliin the vail (Lev. xvi.). He is said by the 
Talmudists, with whom agree Lightfoot,Selden, Oro- 
titts, Winer, Biihr, and many uthera, not to have 
worn his full [xmtifical robes on this occasion, hut to 
have been clad entirely in white linen (Lev. xvi. 4, 
32). It is singular, however, that on the other 
hand Josephus says that the great fast day was the 
chief, if nut the only day in the year, when the 
high-priest wore all his robes {B. J. v. 5, §7), 
Olid in spite of the alleged impropriety of his 
wearing his splendid apparel on a day of humilia- 
tion, it seems far more probable that on tbe one 
occasion when he peiformed functions peculiar to 
the high-priest, he should have worn his full dress. 
Josephus too could not have lieen inisteken as to 
the fact, which he repeats {cont. Ap. lib. ii. §7), 
where he says the high-priests nlorn^ might enter 
into the Holy of Holies, “ propri& stolfl, circuma- 
micti.” For although Selden,^ who strenuously snp- 
|K)i*ts the Itabbinical statement that the high-priest 
only wore the 4 linen gaiinents when ho entered 
the Holy of Holies, endeavours to make Josephus 
say the same thing, it is impossible to twist 
his words into this meaning, it is true on the 
other hand, that Lev. xvi. distinctly prescrilies that 
Aaron should wear the 4 priestly jpii'meuts of 
linen when he entered into the Hbly of Holies, and 
put them off immediately he came out, and leave 
them in the Temple ; no one being present in the 
Temple while Aaron made the atonement (ver. 17). 
Kither therefore in the time of Josephus this law 
was not kept in practice, or else we must reconcile 
the apparent contradiction by suppling that in 
consequence of the great jealousy with which the 
high-priest's robes were kept by the civil power at 
this time, the custom liiid arisen for him to wear 
them, not even always on the 3 great festival** 
{Ant. xviii. 4, §3), but only on the great day of 

‘ Selden himself remarks (ciyp. vii, in fin.) that 
Josephus and others always describe the pontifleal 
robes by the name of tu« otoX^s apxieparucqc. 
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CX|)iatlon. Clad in this goi^iis attiixj ho would 
enter the Temple in presence of all the people, and 
atW having ])erfbrnieii in secret, fa the law I'oquii'uH, 
the rites of expiation in the linen dress, he would 
rosunio his poutificiil robes and so appear again in 
public. Thus his wearing the robes would ciisily 
come to be identiBed chiefly with the day of atone- 
ment ; and this is perhaps the most probable explana- 
tion. In other ra^^pccts the high-priest |wforme<i 
the functions of a priest^ but only on new moons and 
other p-eat feasts, and on such solemn occasions as 
the flcdication of the Temple under^Solomon, under 
Zoiiibbabel, &c. [Atonement, day of.] 

(4.) The high-pricst had a peculiar place in the 
law of the manslayer, and his takii)g siuictunry in 
the cities of refuge. The matislayer might not 
leave the city of refuge duriiig'the lifetime of the 
existing high^pricst who was anointe<l with the 
holy oil (Num. xxxv. 25, 28). It Was also 
bidden to tlie high-pi iest to follow a fiinernl, or 
rend his clothes for the dead, acconiing to tlie pre- 
cedent in Lev. x. 6. 

The other res]xvts in which the' high-j>i ics>t ex- 
ercised 8Ui)erioi‘ fiipclioris to the other priests arose 
rather from his (Kxsition and op)x)rtiinitics, than were 
distinctly attached to his otflcc, and they conse- 
(luoiitlv v.iiied with the iKT&onal diai act er and abili- 
ties of the higli-pi'if'st. Such were I'efonna in religion, 
restoiations of the Temple and its service, the pre- 
servation of thci ^^mple fiom intrusion or profmta- 
tiun, taking the lend in ecclesiastical or civil aflaiis, 
jiKlgiiig the people, picsiding in the SanheiUim 
(which, however, he is said by Lightfoot raioly to 
have done), and other Similar traflsactions. In which 
we tiiul the higli-pi lest sometimes prominent, some- 
times not even meiit iomsl. (t^ee the historical pai t ot 
this ai tide.) Even tliat ])oi tion of jHiwer which most 
naturally aial usually fell to his share, the rule of 
the Temple, and tlie government of the priests and 
levit»?s who ministered there, ditl not inrariably 
tail to the shaie of the high-piicst. For the title 
** Ruley of the House of Clod,” 
which usually denotes the liigh-priest, is sometime 
given to those who w'eie not high-priests, n.s e,g. 
to Pasliar the son of Jinmer in Jer. xx, I ; comp. 
1 Chr. xii. 27. The Itabbins speak vciy 8*6- 
qncntly of one second iii dignity to the high-pricst, 
whom they call the Sagan, and who often actcil in 
the high-priest*s room.8 He is the same who in the 
0. T. is called the second priest” (2 K. xxili. 4, 
XXV. 1 8). They say that Moses wa.s sagati to A'ai'ou. 
Thus too it is explained of Annas and Caiapbfis 
(Luke Hi. 2), that Ann^ was sagan. Ananias is 
also thought by some to have bwn sagan, acting; 
for the high-priest (Acta xxiii. 2). In like wanner 
iney say and Abiathar weie liigb-piiest and 
sagan in the* time of David. The sagan is also very 
f Ve({uently called Memunneht or Prefect of thf Temple, 
and upon him chiefly ky. the cai'e and dharge of 
tJie Temple services (Lightfopt, pasfinC), Ii tlie 
high-priest was incapacitated fixim officiating by 
any accidental uncleanncsx, the sagan or vioe-high- 
priest took his place. Thus, e, g,, the Jeinisakro 
Talrouil tells a story of Simon son of Komith, that 
** on the eve of the day of expiation, he went out 
to speak with the king, and some spittle fell upon 
his garments and defiled him : therefore Judah his 
brother went in on the day of expiation, and served 

« There is a controversy as to whether •the deputy 
high-priest was theT same os the Sagan. TJghtfoot 
thinks not. 
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in his stead ; and so their mother Kamith saw two 
of her sons high-priests in one day. She had seven 
sons, ami they all tairved in the high-priesthood'* 
(Lightfoot, ix. 35). It does not appear by whose 
authority the high-priests were appointed to their 
office before there were kings of Israel. But ns we 
find it invariably done by the civil power in later 
times, it is prebaMe that, in the times preceding the 
monarehy, it was by the elders, or Sanhedrim. I’he 
instnllatiun and anointing of the higb-priret or 
clotliiug him with the eight gannents, which was 
the formal investiture, is ascril^l by Maimonidcs to 
the Sanhedrim at all times (Lightfoot, ix. 22). 

It should be added, that the usual age for enter- 
ing upon the functions of the priesthootl, nccoixiing 
to 2 Chr. xxxi. 17, is considered to have been 20 
yeai s, though a priest or high-priesT. was not actually 
incapacitated if he hat! attained to piiberiy, ns n|)- 
pears by the example of Aristobulus, who was high- 
priest at 17. , Oni.'ks, the son of Simon the .lust, 
could not be high-jn iest, bocaiiso be was but a eliiltl 
at his father’s death. Again, according to Lev. xxi., 

I no one th.at luul a blemish could nflicinte at the 
altar. Moses enumerates 11 blemishes, which the 
t Talmud expands into 142. .losepliiis lelates how 
Aiitigonus mntilatecl llyrcaiius’s cars, to incapa- 
citate him for being restoietl to the higb-piicst- 
hood. Illegitimate birth was also a liar to the 
high-priesthooil, and the subtlety of Jewish dis- 
tinctions extended this illegitimacy to being born of 
a mother vvho had been taken captive by hcfithcn 
conqneiois (.Joseph, c. Apim. i. §7). Thus Kloaxar 
said to John IlyicHnus (though, .Josephus sajs, 
falrely) that if he was a just man, he ought to 
resign the pontificate, because his mother had liecu 
a captive,' and he was therefore incajxicitiited. Lev. 
xxi. l.'i, 14, was taken as the ground of this ami 
similar diiwpiolincations. For a full .'iccoimt of tins 
blanch of the «ubject the reader is icfoncti to tcl- 
don’s Ictu’iiea treatises De Successimibifs, tfc., and 
Dc Suevess, in Pontif. Khracor, ; and to Frideaux, 
ii. 300. It was the univcml opinion of the Je\v< 
that the deposition of a high-priest, which became 
sci common, was unlawful. Josephus (/Inf. xv. 3) 
sajTi that Antiochus Epiphaues was the fiist who 
did «!o, when he deposcil Jesus or Jason; Aiislo* 
bill us, who deposed his brother Ilyrcamis, the se- 
cond; and lleiod, who took away the high-priest- 
hood fiom Anauelus to give it to Aristobulus tlie 
Thii-d. 8ee the story of Jonathan son of Anamis, 
Ani. xix. 8, §4, 

II. Theologically. The theological view of the 
high-pi iestho^ does not fall within the scope of 
tins IMctionaiy. It must suffice therefore to iiidi- 
rate that such a view would embrace the considera- 
tion of the office, diess, functions, and ministrations 
of the high-pricst, considered ns typical of tlie 
priesthood of our Loi-d Jesus Christ, and as setting 
foith under sliailows the truths which are openly 
taught under the Gospel. This has been done to .a 
great extent in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and h 
occiirionally done in other paris of Scripture, as, 
e. g.^ Rev. i. 13, where the Trod^prff, and the girdle 
about the paps, aie distinctly the robe, and the 
carior.8 girdle of tlie ephod, characteristic of the 
bigh-pricst. It would also embrace all the moral 
and spiritual teaching supposed to be intended by 
such symbols. Philo {de vitd Afosis)^ Origen 
(/^omii. in XariL), Eusebius {Demomt. JCvnng. 
lib. id.) • Epiphauius (conf. Meiohized, iv. ifc.), 
Gregory Mozianxen (Orut. i., Eliae Crftenm, and 
amtmnt. p. 195, Augustine {Quaeat in ExOd.) 
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may be cited amcm^ ;nmiy others of the uiicieute 
who hove iQore or less thus tmited the subject. 0^ 
inoJerus, BiUii' {Sytnbolik dca Mosaischen Cultu8\ 
Fuiibaim iTypotogy of Script.), Kalihch (Com- 
ment. on JSjcd.) have entered fully into this sub- 
ject, both from the Jewish niid Cliiistimi ixiiut of 
view. 

111. To pass to the historical view of the subject. 
The history of the high-priests embraces a i^eriod 
of about 1370 years, according to the opin^n of 
the present writer, and a succession of about 80 
high-priests, beginning with Aaron, and ending 
with I’haunias. *‘The nuinbtn* of all the high- 
priests (says Josephus, Ant. xx. lO) from Aai’on 
. . . until Phanas . . . was 8.1, ” whero he gives 
a comprehensive account of them. They imturally 
uri'ange themselves into three groups — (^i.) those 
Udbro David ; (6.) those from David to the aipti- 
vity ; (c.) those from tlie return from the Baby- 
lonish captivity till the cossution of the oitice at 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The two fomier 
liavu come down to us in the auioniciil books of 
Scripture, and so have a few of the earliest and 
the latest of the latter ; but for by far the larger 
}K)riioii of the latter group wc have only the au- 
thority of Josephus, the Talmud, and some other 
profane writei*s. 

(rt.) The high-priftsts of the fii*st gi'oup who are 
distinctly made known to us as such are — 1 . Aaron ; 
2. Elcazar ; 3. Phiiichas ; 4. Eli ; 5. Ahitub 
(1 Chr. ix. 11 ; Neh. xi. 11 ; 1 ISam. xiv. 3); 6. 
Ahiah ; 7. Ahimelcch. Phinehas the son of Eli, 
and father of Ahitub, died befoic his ththcr, and so 
was not high-priest. Of the above tlic thive lirot 
succeeded in regular oixler, Nadab and ' Abihu, 
Aaron’s eldest sons, luiving died in the wilderness 
(Lev. X.). But Eli, the 4tb, Wiis of Jhe Hue of 
Ithamar. What was the exact interval between 
the death of PhinehiV) and the atmsioii of Eli, 
what led to the tnmsfercuce of the cliief priesthood 
from the line of Eleazar to that of Itluuiiar, and 
whether any, or whub, of the descendants of Eiea- 
zar between Phiuelms and Zadok (seven in number, 
viz., Abishua, Bukki, Uzzi, Zemhiuh, Memioth, 
Atnariah, Ahitub), were high-priests, we have no 
means of determining from Scripture. Judg. xx. 
28, leaves Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, i)riest at 
Shiloh, and 1 Stun. i. 3, 9, Hnds Eli high-priest 
there, with two grown-up sous priests under him. 
Th<' only clue is to be found in the genealogies, by 
which it appt'tu's that Phinehas was Uth in succes- 
sion from Levi, while Eli, supposing him to be the 
same generation ns Samuel’s gi^mdlatlier, would be 
loth. If how'ever Phinehas lived, os is probable, 
to a great old age, and Eli, as his age admits, be 
placed about half a generation backwardcr, a very 
small iuten'al will remain. Josephus asserts {Ant. 
viii. 1, §3) that the father ’of Bukki — whom he 
rails Joseph, and {Ant. v. 11, §5) Abiczer, ». <?., 
Abishua — was the last liigh-priest of Phiuehas’s 
line, before Zadok. • Tins is probably a tiue tradi- 
tion, though Josephus, witii chamcteristic levity, 
does not Inhere to it in the above iiassage of hi.s 
5th book, where he makes Bukki and Uzzi to have 
been both high-priests, and Eli to have succ.eoded 
Uzzi ; or in bk. xx. 10, where he reckons the high- 
priests beforo Zadok and Solomon to have been 13 
(a reckoning which includes apparontly all Elear 
ziw’s descendants down to Ahitub), and adds Eli 
and his son Phinehas, and Abiathai', whom he coils 
Eli’s grandson. If Abishua died, leaving a son or 
graiidron underage, Eli, os head of the line of Itha- 
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iu:u*, miglit have become high-priQiUis a matter of 
0001 * 06 , or .he might have been apjipuitud by tlic 
ddci's. His luiving judged Israel 40 yoiu-s ( 1 S{UQ. 
iv. 18) marks him ns a man of ability*. If jAhiah 
and Ahimelech are not variations ot tlie.uamepl 
the same jHii-son, they must have been brothera, 
since botli were suns of Ahitub. The hjghrprii^ 
then before David’s reign may lie set down as ciyht 
in number, of whom $evcn are said in Scripture to 
have been hioh-pricsts, and mie by Josephus alpn<i> 
Tlie bearing 9 this on the chronology of the times 
from the Exodus to David, tallying as ikxloes with 
the Huiubcr of the nnccstors of Ikivid, is too im- 
^xn-taut to be pissinl over in silence. Jt must also 
be noted tluitthe taberiuiclc of (jod, during tlie high- 
piiesthood of Aaron’s sgecessora of this tirat gitiup, 
was pitched at Shiloh in the tribe of Ephraim, a 
fiict which marks the strong iiiHuence which the 
temporal ixiwer almuly had in ecclesiastical ullaii s, 
since Ephraim was jeshua’s trilie, as Judali was 
Daxid’s (Josh. xxiv. 3U, 33 ; Judg. xx. 27, 28, xxi. 
21 ; 1 Sam. i. 3, 0, 24, iv. 3, 4, xiv. 3, &c.; Ps.* 
Ixxviii. 80). This strong iiiHiieiice and intcrier- 
eiifc of the scx'ulju* power is imuiilest throughout 
the subsequent history. This lirst ^leriod was also 
inarkeil by tlie uilamity which iMdell the higli- 
pricsts ns the guardians of tlie aik, in its (‘ajitme 
by the Philistines. This probably suspended all 
inquiries by Urim and Thummim, which weie 
made befuie tlie ark (1 Chr. xiii. 3 ; coQip. Judg. x\. 
27 ; I Sum. vii. 2, xiv. 18), and must have gieatly 
dimitiisluMl the iiiHueiiee of the high-priests, on 
whom the largt^t shaieof the humiliation expressed 
in the name Ichabod, would naturally fall. The 
rise of Samuel as a prophet at tliis very time, luid 
his paramount influence and iiiqxirtiunxi in the 
State, to the eiitiro eclipsing of Ahiah the priest, 
coincides remarkably with the ub.scnce of the ark, 
and the means of inquiring by Urim and Thuin- 
mim. 

(A.) Passing to the second group, we begin with the 
unexplained circumstance of thcro being two priests 
in the reign of David, apparently of nearly equal 
authority, viz., Zadok and Abiuthar(l Chr. xv. 11 ; 
2 Sam. viii. 17). Indeed it is only from the de- 
position of Abiathar, luid the placing of Ziulok in 
his room, by Solomon (1 K. ii. 35), that we learn 
certainly that Abiathar was the high-priest, and 
2^ok the second. Zailok was son of Ahitub, ot 
the line of Eleaziu* (I Chr. vi. 8), and the first 
mention of him is in 1 Chr. xii. 28, as “a young 
uifui, mighty ill v-olour,” who joined David in 
Hebron after Saul’s death, with 22 captains of his 
father’s housa It is therefore not unlikely that 
after tlie Ueam of Ahimelech and the secession of 
Abiathar to David, Saul may have made Zadok 
priest, as far as it was possible for him to do so 
in the absence of the ark and the high-prie.st*s robes, 
and that David may have avoided the ditliculty of 
deciding between the claims of his faithful friend 
Abiathar, mid his new and impoi'tont ally. Zadok 
(who |M*rIiaps was the means of attaching to Davi<i’s 
cause the 4000 Levites and the 3700 priests who 
ouiic under .Jehoioda their captain, ver. 20, 27), 
by appointing them to a joint priesthood : the fiiiit 
place, xvith the Ephod, and Urim and Thummim, 
remaining with Abiathai*, who was in actual pos- 
session of them. Cei’tain it is that from tliis rime 
Zadok and Abiathar are cuustantly named together, 
fiid singularly Zadok always lirst, both in the book 
of .''kunuel and that of Kings. We can, however, 
trace very clearly up to a certain point the division 
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of the priestly offices and dignities between them, 
coinciding ns it did with the divided state of the 
Levitical worsliip in David’s time. For we leai'n 
from 1 Chr. xvi. 1-7, ;i7 cominred with 39, 40, 
and yet more distinctly fiom 2 Chr. i. 3, 4, 5, that 
the mbeniacle and the brazen altar made by Moses 
and Ikzalcel in the wilderness, were at this time at 
(libcoii, while the ark was at Jerusalem, in the sc- 
pu’iite tent made for it by David. [G i ukon, p. 693.] 
How Ziidok the priest and his brethren the priests 
were left “ before the Uibomacle at Gibeoii** to offer 
bill nt-offerings unto the Loixl morning and evening, 
and to do micoi’ding to all that is written in the 
law of the Lord (I Chr. xvi. 39, 40). It is there- 
fore obvious to conclude that Abiatliar had special 
cliargo of the ark and the services connected with 
it, which agrees exactly with the possession of the 
ephod by Abiathar, and his previous pisition with 
David before he bcuune king of Israel, as well ns 
with what we are told 1 Chr. xxvii. 34, that 
^ohoiada and Abiathar were the king’s counsellor 
next to Ahithophel. Hesideuce at Jenisalem witli 
the ark, and the privilege of inquiring of the Lonl 
before the ark, both well suit his office of coun- 
sellor. Abiathiir, however, foricited his place by 
taking part with Adonijah against iSolomon, and 
Zadok was nuide high-priest in his place. The 
|X)ntificatc was thus again consolidated and trans- 
ferred pcnnimently from the line of Ithamar to 
that of Kleazar. This is the only instance recorded 
of the deposition of a high-priest (which became 
common in later times, cspeciidly under Heiwd iuid 
the Koniiuis) during ^is second period. It was 
the fultilmcnt of the prophetic denunciations of the 
sin of Eli’s sons (1 Sam. ii., iii.'). 

The iii*st considerable difficulty timt meets us in 
the historical survey of the high-pricsta of the 
second gioiqi is to ascertain who was high-priest 
at the dc<licutioii of Solomon’s Temple — Josephus 
(ylaL X. 8, §6) asseits that Ziulok was, and the 
Seder 01am makes him the liigh-prieat in the 
reign of Solomon. But tiist it is very impio- 
bable that Zadok, who must have been very old 
at Solomon’s accession (being David’s conU>mpo- 
r.uy), should have lived to the 1 Uh year of his 
reign; and next, 1 K. iv. 2 distinctly asserts that 
Azariah the sou of Zadok was priest under >Solomou, 
and 1 Chr. vi. 10 tells us of Azariah,^ ** he it is 
tliat executed the priest’s office in the temple that 
•Solomon built in Jerusalem,” obviously meaning at 
its ffrst completion. We can hardly theiefore be 
wrong in saying that Azariah tlie son of Ahiraaaz 
was the Hist high-priont of Solomon’s temple. The 
non-mention of him in the account of the dedication 
of the temple, even where one would most have 
expected it (as 1 K. viii. 3, 6, 10, 11, 62 ; 2 Chr. v. 
7, 11, &c.), and the piomiiicnce given to ^lomon — 
the civil power- >are certainly remarkable. Compare 
also 2 Chr. viii. 14, 15. The probable inference is 
that Azariah had no great persoiuU qualities or 
eiieigy. In constructing the list of the succession 
of priests of tliis greup, 9 ur inetliod must be to 
coinp;u*e the genealogical list in 1 Chr. vi. 8-15 
(A. with the notices of high-priests in the 
sacred nistoiy, and with the list given by Jorephus, 
who, it must be reinenilieied, had access to the 
lists preserved in the arcliives at .lerusalem : testing 
the whole by the application of the oi dinary rules 
of genealogical succession. Now as rcgaixls the 

*' It appears foom 1 Chr. vi. Q that Azariah was 
grandson to Zadok, being the son of Ahimauz. The 
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genealogy, it is seen at once that there is some- 
thing detective ; for whci'cas frem David to Jeconiah 
there are 20 kings, from Zadok to Jehozadak there 
ai-e but 13 priests. Moreover the passage in ques- 
tion is not a list of high-priests, but the pedigree 
of Jehozadak. Then again, while the pedigree in 
its six first generations from Zadok, inclusive, ex- 
actly suits the history — ^Ibr it makes Amariah the 
sixth priesit, while the history (2 Chr. xix. 11) tells 
us he lived in Jehoslmphat’s reign, who was the 
sixth king from David, inclusive; and while the 
same pedigree in its five hist generations also suits 
the history — inasmuch as it places Ililkiah the son 
of .''hallum fouiih from the end, and the history 
tells us he* lived in the reign of Josiah, the fouith 
king from the end' — yet is there a great gup in the 
middle. For between Amariah, the high-priest in 
Jehoshaphat's reign, and Shall urn the father of Hil- 
kiah, the high-pricst in Josiah’s reign— an intciwal 
of about 240 yeai's — there are but two names, 
Ahitiib and Zadok, and those liable to the utmost 
suspicion from their repixiducing the same sequence 
which occurs in the earlier pirt of the same gene- 
alogy — Amariah, Ahitiib, ^ulok. Besides wiiich 
they are not mentioned by Josephus. This 11 : 111 ; 
iherefove of the (ledigrec is useless for oiir purpose. 
But the historical books supply us with four or Hve 
names for this interval, viz. .lehoioda in the reigns 
of Athaliali and Joash, and probably still earlier; 
Zediarioh bis son ; Azariah in the reign of IJzziali ; 
Urijah in the reign of Ahaz ; mid Azariiih in the 
reign of HezekLah. If, howgv<*r, in the genealogy 
of I Chr. vi. Azariah »uid Hilki.ih have lH*eu acci- 
dentally transposed, as is not unlikely, then the 
Azariah who was liigh-prii^st in ITezckiah’s reign 
will be the Azaiiuh of 1 Chr. vi. 13, 14. Putting 
the additional histoiical names at four, and dcsiuci- 
iiig the two suspicious names from the genealogy, 
we have 15 higli-priests indicated in Scrij^nre as 
contuinjmnuy witli the 20 kings, with rmini, how- 
ever^ for one or two more in the history, 'rumiiig 
to JuscphiiH, we find his list of 17 high-priests 
I whom he reckons as 18 {Ant. xx. 10), as do also 
the liuhbins) in places cx(u.*i*dingly corrupt, a cor- 
riiptiun sometimes caused by the end of one name 
sticking on to the beginning of the following (its in 
Axioiainus), soTiictiines opparently.by substituting 
the iiaiin* of the contemporary king or prophet for 
tliat of the high-pricst, as Joel and Jothani. Per- 
hap, however, Sudeas, who corresponds to Zedekiah 
ill the ivigii of Amnziali in the Seder 01am, and 
Odcas, who coiTespomls to Hoshniah in the reign of 
Mauussehj occoi'diug to the same Jewish chronicle, 
may really represent high-priests whose names have 
not been preserved in Scripture. This would bi'ing 
up the number to 17, or, if we retain Azariah as 
the father of Sei-ahih, to 18, which agrees with 
the 20 kings. 

Ileviewing the high-priests of this second group, 
the following are some of the most rcmai'kable inci- 
dents : — ( 1 ) The transfer of the seat of worship from 
Shiloli in the tribe of Ephraim to Jerusalem in the 
tribe of Judah, effected by David, and consolidated 
by the building of the inagniHcent temple of So- 
,lomon. (2) The organization of the temple service 
under the high-priests, and the division of ilie priests 
and Levites into courses, who resided at the tcmpic 
during tlieir tenii of service — all which iiccessiuily 
put great power into the hands of an able high-priest. 


notice in vcr. 10 seems to belong to him, and not to 
the son or Johanan. 
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(3) The i-evolt of the ten tiibes fi*oin the dynasty 
of David and from the worship at Jerusalem, and , 
the settuig up of a scshismatical priesthood at Dan 
and Beei'sheba (1 K. xii. 31 ; 2 Chr. xiii. 9. &c.). 

(4) The ovei’throw of the nsui-pation of Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab, by Johoiada the high-pricst, whoso 
near relationship to king Joash, added to his zeal 
against the idolatries of the house of Ahab, htimulatcd 
Jiim to head the revolution with the force of piie^ts 
and Levitcs at his command. (5) The boldness 
and succci>s with which the high-piiest Azaiiah 
withstood the encroachments of the king (Jz/iah 
ii|x>n the odice and functions of the priesthood, 
((i) The repair of the temple by Jehoiada, in the 
reign of Joiisli, the I'estomtion of the temple semces 
by Azariali in the reign of He/ckiah, and the dis* 
rovery of the book of the law, and the religious 
reibrmation by Hilkiah in the reign of Josiah. 
[Hilkiah.] (7) In all these great religious 
movements, however, excepting the one hcadetl by 
.Tehoiada, it is remarkable how the civil jxiwer 
took tliti lead. It w:n> l>avid who arranged all tlie 
temple sei-vice, Solomon who directed the building 
and Je«licatiou of the temple, the liigh*priest being 
not so nitu'h ius named ; .Jehoshaphat who sent the 
jiriests about to teach the people, and Jtssigned to 
the liigh-priost Ainariah his share in the woik; 
Hezokiah who headed th<> reformation, and urged 
oil Azariah and the ]>vicsts and T.evites ; Josiah 
who encouraged the priests m the sevvi<*e of the 
house of the LoM. On the other hand wc road of 
no opfKisition to the klolatries of Manasseh by the 
high-priest, ami w'e know how shamefully sub- 
sei'Vieiit Urijah the liigh-pricst was to king Ahoz, 
actually building an altar accoi^ing to the pat- 
tern of one at Damascus, to displace the bi*a/eu 
altar, and joining the king in his profane worship 
betbre it (2 K, xvi. 10-1 ti). The proixmdeiance of 
the civii over the ecclesiastical fwwer, as an historiciil 
li« t, in the kingdom of Judah, although kept within 
bounds by the hereditary succession of the high- 
priests, seems to be proveil fiom these circumsUinces. 

The priests of this series ended with Scraiah, who 
was taken piismier by Nebuzar-adan, and slain at 
Kibhih by Neliuchadnczzar, together with Zepha- 
niah the second priest or sagiui, after the burning 
of the temple and the plunder of all the sacred 
vessels (2 K. xxv. 18). Jiis son Jehozadak or Jo- 
sedech was at the same time carried away captive 
(1 Chr. vi. 15). 

Tin* time occupied by these (say) eighteen high- 
priests who ministeieil at Jerusalem, was about 
454 years, which gives an average of something 
more than twenty-iive yeara to eadi high-piiest. 
it is renmikablc tluit not a single instance is i-e- 
corded after the time of David of an inquiry by 
Drim and Thummim as a means of inquiring ot 
tilt* J.ord. The ministry of the prophets seems to 
have superseded that of the high-priests (see c, fj, 
2 (3ir. XV., xviii. xx. 14, 15 ; 2 K. xix. 1, 2, xxii. 
^2-14; Jer. xxi. 1, 2). Some think that Urim 
and Thummim ceas^ with the theociacy ; othere 
with the division of Israel into two kingdoms. 
Nehemiah seems to have expected the restoration of 
it (Nell. vii. 05), and so prhaps did Judos Mac- 
cabaeus, 1 Macc. iv. 40; comp. xiv. 41, while 
Josephus aOiims that it had been exercised for the 
last time 200 yeara liefora he wrote, viz., by John 
11X1X500118 (Whiston, note on Ant. iii. 8, and I’rnl. 
^'onnect, i. 150, 151). It seems theixjfore scarcely 
hue to reckon Urim and Thummim as one of the 
marks of (lod’s presence with Solomon's temple. 
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which was wanting to the second temple (Prid. 
i. 138, 144, sqq.). This early cessation of answens 
by Urim and Thummim, though the high-priest's 
office and the wearing of the breast-plate con- 
tinued in force during so many centuries, seems to 
conHim the notion that such aiiswcra were nAttho 
fundamental, but only the accessory uses of tlie 
breastplate of judgment. 

(c.) An intciTal of about fifty-two years elapsed 
between the high-prie,sts of the second and thiixl 
gixiup. during which there was neither temple, nor 
altar, nor ark, nor priest. Jehozadak, or Josodech, 
as it is written in Haggai (i. 1, 14, &c.), who should 
have succeeded Seraiah, livi*d and dieil a captive at 
Babylon. The pontifical ollicc revived in his son 
Joshua, of whom surth frequent mention is made in 
Kzraand Nehemiah, Haggai, and Zechariah, 1 Ksdr. 
and Keel ns. ; and he thcrefora stands at the head of 
this third and last series, honourably distinguished 
for his zealous co-oiieration with Zeriibbabel in re- 
building the temple, and icstoring the dilapidated 
coininonwenlth of Israel' His successors, as fiu* as 
theO. T. guides ns, were Joinkim, Kliashib, Joiada, 
.Tohanan (or Jonathan), and Jaddiia. Of these we 
find Kliashib hindering rather than seconding the 
zeal of the devout Tiishntha Nehemiah for the 
. observance of (iiMi's law in Israel (Neh. xiii. 4, 7) ; 
and Johnnan, Josephus tells us, murdeied his own 
brother Jesus or Joshua in the temple, which led 
to its furiher ])rofanation l»y iVigoses, the geneial of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon’s army {Ant. xi. 7). Jaddtia 
w^as high-priest in the time of Alexander the (lieat. 
Concerning him Josephus relates the stoiy that he 
went out to meet Alexander at Sapha (piobably the 
ancient Mizpeh) at the head of a procession of 
priests; and that wh(>n Alexander saw the inullitnde 
cdothed in white, and the priests in their linen gar- 
ments, and the liigh-priest in blue and gold, with 
the mitre on his head, imd the gold plate, on which 
was the name of Gofl, he st<*ppivl forwaixl alone and 
adored the Name, and hastened to embrace the higli- 
priest {Ant. xi. 8, §5). Josephus aikls among otliei 
things that the king entered Jerusalem with the 
high-priest, and went up to the temple to worship 
and oiler sacrifice ; that he was shown the pi’O- 
phecies of Daniel concerning himself, and at the 
high-priesi’s intercession granted tlie Jews liberty 
to live accoixJing to their own laws, and froedom from 
tribute on the Sabbatical years. The story, how- 
ever, has not obtained ciedit. It was the brother of 
this Joddiia, Manasseh, who, according to the same 
authority, was at the request of iSanballat made the 
first high-priest of the Samaritan temple by Alex- 
ander the (Jieat. 

Jaddua was succccdcHl by Ouias I., his son, and 
lie again by Simon the Just, the last of the men of 
the great synagogue, as the Jews speak, and to 
whom is usually ascribed the completion of the 
('anon of the O. T. (Prideaux, Conn. i. 545). Of 
him Jesus, the son of Sirach, speaks in teims of most 
glowing eulogy in Kcclus. 1., and ascribing to him 
the repair tuid foilification of the temple, with other 
woiks. The passage (1-21) contains an interesting 
account of the ministrations of the high-priest. 
Upon Simon's death, his son Onias being under 
age, Kleazar, Simon's brother, succeedixi him. The 
high-priesthoofl of Kleazar is memorable as Isung 
that under which the LXX. version of the Scriptiii'cs 
was mode at Alexandria fur Ptolemy IMiiladelphus, 
acconling to the account of Josephus taken from 
Aristeas {Ant. xii. 2). This translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptui-es into Greek, valuable us it was 
3 G 2 
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with rpieiviice to the wider inlci'cst<i nf religion, 
nnd marked as was the Providence which gjive it 
to the world at this time as a prcpanition for the 
approaching advent of Christ, yet viewed in its re- 
lation to Judaism and the high-priesthood, was a 
sign, and perhaps a helping cause of their decay. 
It markeil a growing tend(>iicv to Jlclicnise, utterly 
inconsistent with the spiiit o^ the Mosaic wjonomy. 
Accoi-dingly in the high-priesthood of Elcaxai-'s 
rival iiejihews, Jesus and Onias, we find their veiy 
names changed into the Ci'eok onos of Jason and 
Mcnelaus, and with the introduction of this new 
featuieofrival high-priests we find one of them, Me- 
nelaus, strengthening himself and seeking suppoi*t 
from the Syro-(jreek kings against the Jewish party, 
by otfering to forNike their national laws and customs, 
and to adopt those of the Ci'ecks. The building of 
a gymnasium at Jerusalem for the use nf these 
apostate .h*ws, and their endeavour to conceal their 
circumcision when stripped for the games (1 Macc. 
i. 14, 15 ; 2 Macc. iv. 12-15 ; Jos. Ant. xii. 5, §1), 
show the length to which tliis spirit was canded. 
The acceptance of the spurious priesthood of the 
temple of Onion from Ptolemy Philometor by Onias 
(the son of Onias the high-priost), who would have 
been the legitimate high-priest on the death of 
Menelaiis, his uncle, is another striking indi<iation of 
the same degeneracy. By this flight of Onias into 
Egypt the succession of high-priests in the family 
of Jozadak ceasinl ; for although the Syro-Oroek 
kings had introduced much uiuntaiuty into the 
hucceshion, by deposing at their will <*biioxious per- 
sons, and appointing whom they pleaded, yet the 
dignity liad never gone out of the one family. 
Alcimus, whose Hebrew name was Jakim (1 Chr. 
x.riv. 12), or |)erhaps Jachiii (1 Chr. ix. 10, xxiv. 
17), or, according to KufKiius(np. Stdden), Joacliiin, 
and who was made high-pricst by Antiochus 
Eupafor on Meuelaus being put to death by him, 
w-is the firat who was of a different famil}'. One, 
.says .To'^ephus, thtit ** was indeed of the stock of 
Aaron, but not of this family*’ of Jo/adak. 

\Vh.*it, however, for a time saved the Jewi'^h 
institutioas, infused a new life and consistency 
into the priesthood and the national religion, and 
enabled tlicm to fulfil their destined course till 
the lulvcnt of Christ, was the cruel and iitipoUtic 
pei-secution of Antiochus Epiphaiios. This tho- 
roughly aroused the piety and national spirit of the 
Jews, and drew together in defeiuv of their temple 
and country all who feared God and were attached 
to their national institutions. The result was that 
aft**!* the high-priest hood had been brought to the 
lowest degradation by the afiostacy mid crimes of 
the last ()iiias or Mcnelaus, and after a vacancy of 
seven ycara had followed the brief iKMiUficalc of 
Alcimus, his no less infamous successor, a new and 
glorious succession of high-priests arose in the 
Asmonean family, who united the dignity of civil 
rulcra, and for a time of independent sovereigns, to 
that of the high-priesthood. Jos(>phus, who is 
followed by Lighttbot, Selden, and othera, calls 
.fuilaH M.'iccabaeus “high-priest of the nation of 
Judah ** (Ant, xii. 10, §6), but, according to the 
far better authority of 1 Macc. x. 20, it was* not till 
after the death of Judas Maccabaeus that Alcimus 
himself died, and that Alexander, king of Syria, 
made Jonathan, the brother of Judas, liigh-priest. 


* Josephus tells us of one AnanuA and his five sons 

who all filled the office of hlgh^priest in turn. One 
of these, Aiinnns the younger, was deposed by king 
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.Josephus himself too calls Jonathan “ the first of 
the sons of Asamoneus, who was high-priest” 
(Fito, §L). It is possible, however, that Judas 
may have been elect^ by the people to the ofilce of 
high-priest, though never confirmed in it by the 
Syrian kings. The A.smoiiean family were priests 
of the coui'sc of Joiarib, the first of the twenty- 
four couiM‘s (I (llir. xxiv. 7), and whose rctum 
from captivity is I'ocoixlcd 1 (’hr. ix. lU, Neh. xi. 
10. They were probably of the house of Eie.'izm*, 
though this cannot be affinneil with ccitainty ; and 
Jesephus tells us that he himsidf was related to 
theQi, one of his ancestors having married a daughter 
of Jonathan, the first high-priest of the house. 
This Asmonean dynasty lasted from u.c. Id.*!, till 
the family wa.s damaged by intestine divisions, and 
then destroyed by Herod the Great. Aiistobulns, 
the lost high-priest of his line, brother of Mnriamne, 
was mmtlcrefl by order of ITerod, his brother-in-law, 
B.C. H5. The independence of Judaea, under tin* 
priest-kings of this race, had lasted till Tompey 
took Jerusalem, and sent king Aristobulus Jl. fwho 
hail also taken the high-pricstliood from his brother 
Hyreanns) a prisoner to Rome. INimpcy rcstoied 
HjTciums to the high-priesthood, but forlxid biin 
to wear the diadem. Everything .lewidi was 
now, however, hastening to decay. Ilerol made 
men of low birth higli-pi iests, deposed them at 
his will, .and narniHl otJiois in their room. In this 
he was I'ollowed by Archclavis, and by the Koinaiis 
when they took the government of Judaea into 
their own hands ; so that tlwrc were no fewer than 
twenty-eight high-priests from the reign of Herod 
to the destruction of the Temple by Titus, a jicfiod 
of 107 yciira.* 'fhe X. T. iutioduees us to some ot 
these later, and oft-changing high-priests, viz., 
Annas and C’aiaplias-- the former, high-priest at 
the coniinenct*racnt of John Baptist’s ministry, 
with Cuiaplias as second priest; and th# latter 
high-priest himself at our Lord’s criwifixion — and 
An.anins, thought to be the same as Aiinnns who 
was mui-dered by the Zealots just before the siege 
of .feriisalem, bcibve whom St. I^aul was triinl, as wo 
read Acts xxiii., and of whom he said “God shall 
smite thiH*, thou whited wall.” Theophilns, the son 
of Ananus, was the high-priest from whom Saul 
received letters to the synig^oguo at l>amascu'« 
(Acts ix. I, 14, Kuiiioel). Both he and Ananias 
seem certainly to have presided in the Sanhedrim, 
luid that otlicinlly, nor is Lightfoot’s explanation 
(viii. 4.50, and 484) of the mention of the high- 
priest, though Gamaliel and his son Simeon were 
rospectively presidents of the Sanhedrim, at all^iro- 
bable or satisfactory (see Acts v. 17, &c.). The 
last high-priest was appointed by lot by the Zealots 
fj’oin the courae of priests called by Josephus Eni- 
achim (proliably a coiTiipt reading for Jiudiim). He 
is thus described by the Jewish historian. ** His 
name was Phannias : he w.as the son of Samuel of the 
vilKage of Aphtha, a man not only not of the number 
of the chief priests, hut who, such a mere rustic was 
he, scarcely knew what tlie high-j)riesthood mcant.^ 
Yet did they drag him relucfiuit from the country, 
and setting him forth in a boi rowed character as on 
the stage, they put the sacred vestments on him, 
and instructed him how to act on the occasion. 
This shocking impiety, which to them was a sub- 
ject of mon-iment and sport, drew tears from the 

Agrippa for the part he took in causing “James the 
brother of Jesus who was called Christ*' to bo stoned 
(Ant. XX. 9, §1}. 
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other priests, who lieliehl from a distance their law 
turned into ridicule, and grottned over the subver- 
sion of the sacred hoiioiii-s** {B. J. iv. ;l, §8). 
Thus ignominiously ended the series of high-pi iests 
which had sti*Ptched in a scaiwly broken line, 
through nearly fourtiH?n, or, according to the eom- 
inoii chronology, sixteen centuries. The Egyptian, 
AN.syriiin, Babylonian, Bci'sinn, Grecian, and Roman 
cin]nres, which the Jewish high-priests had seen in 
turn over-shadowing the world, had each, except 
the last, one by one withered away and dieii — and 
now the last successor of Aaron was stripped of his 
Nicci*dotal lobes, and the temple which he ser\*ed 
laid level with the ground to rise no more. But 
this did not hap})eu, till the true High-piiest and 
King of iMsiel, the Minister of the sanctuary and 
of the tiuc Tabemacle which the Lord pitched, and 
not man, hjul ollcred His one sacrifice, once for all, 
and had taken His pbu'e at the riglit liaud of the 
Majesty ill the licavtuis, healing on llis breast the 
judgniunt of llis redeemed people, and continuing 
a Priest for ever, in the Sanctuary which sliall 
never he taken down ! 

The suhjoiueil table sliows the succession of high- 
pi tests, as far as it can he ascertained, and of the 
contem|xiiary civil rulers. 


CIVIL Hcr.Kn. 

Moses 

Justma 

(Hhnlcl . . . . * . . . . 

Abishuu 

Eli 

Sainucl 

Saul 

David 

Solomon 

Abijali 

Asa 

.Ichoshuphat 

Jchorain 

Aha/.iah 

Jchoasli 

AiuaKiiih 

Uzziuh 

Jothani 

Aba/. 

llcackiuh 

Manassch 

A moil 

Josiah 

Jehoiakim 



Plvil^erodach . . . • 

/eriftbabel (Cyrus and 
Darius). 

Mordccai 7 (Xerxes) . . 
Ezra andNehcmiah (Arta- 
xerxes). 

Darius Nothus 
Artaxerxes Mnemon • . . 
Alexander the Great 
Onias I. (Ptolemy Soter, 
Antigonus). 

Ptolemy Soter . . . . 

Ptolemy Philodelphus , . 


Ptolemy Kueri^etes . . 
Ptolemy Philopator 
Ptolemy Eplphanes and 
Antioch us. 

Antiochus Kpiphanes . • 



Demetrius 

Alexander Balos . . 


lllUll-rUTlST. 

Aaron. 

Eleaznr. 

l*hinehas. 

Abishua. 

Eh. 

Aliltub. 

Ahijah. 

Zadok and Abiathar. 
Azariah. 

Joliunun. 

Azaiiali. 

Aiuariah. 

Jchoiacla. 

i> 

Do. and Zechaiiuli. 

7 

Azuriuh. 

7 

Urijah, 

Azariah. 

Shallum. 

Ililkiah. 

Azuririh 7 
Scraiah. 

Jeliozodak. 

Joshua. 

Joiakim. 

Eliashib. 

Joiada. 

Juhanaii. 

Jaddua. 

Onias I. 

Simon the Just. 

Eleazar. 

Manassch. 

Onias II. 

Simon II. 

Onias III. 

(Joshna, or) Jason. 

Onias, or Menclaus. 
Jacimua, or Alcimus. 
Jonathan, brother of J udas 
Maccabeus (Asmonean). 


CIVIL nULKR. 

Simon ( Asmoneun) . . • . 

John llyrcanus (Asm.) . • 

King Aristobulus (Asm.) 

King Alexander Jannaeus 
(Asmuiiean). 

Queen Alexandra (Asm.) 

King Aristobulus II. (As- 
monean). 

Pompey the Great and 
llyrcanus, or rather, 
towards the end of his 
pontificate. Antipater. 

Pacorus the Partliiun . . 

Herod K. of Judaea. 




99 • • • • a • 

Herod the Great . . 

99 a • as as 


99 • • • • • • 

Archeluus, K. of Judaea. . 

»f 

11 • • • • • • 

Cyrenius, governor of Sy- 
ria, second time. 
Valerius Gratus, procu- 
rator of Judeu. 



Vitcllius, governor of Syria 

»f 


Herod Agrippa . . . . 

„ « • • • • • 


Herod, king of Cbalcis . . 


»» 

„ • • • . • • 

,, » • • . • • 

Appointed by the people . . 
Do. (Whistun on B. J. iv. 
3. §7). 

Chosen by lot 


ItlUll-FJllKST. 

Simon (Asmoneau). 
John llyrcanus (Do.), 
Aristobulus (Do.). 
Alexander Jannaeus 
(Do.). 

llyrcanus II. (Do.). 
Aristobulus II. (Do.). 

llyrcanus II. (Do.). 


Antigonus (Do.). 

AiiaiieluM. 

Aristubulux (lust of As- 
muneaus) timrdcrod by 
Herod. 

Aiiunelus rc'stored. 

Jesus, son of Fancus. 

Simon, sun of Uoethus, 
father-indaw' to Herod. 

Mutthius, sun of Theo- 
philus. * 

Jo/arus, son of Simon. 

Eleazar. 

Jesus son of Sie. 

.lozaruH (second time). 

AnunuH. 

Ishmacl, son of Phahi. 

Eleazar, son of Ananus. 

Simon, sou of Kumitli. 

Cuiuphus, culled also Jo- 
seph. 

Jonathan, son of Ananus. 

Thcuphilus. brother of Jo- 
nathan. 

Simon Cuntlieras. 

Matthias, brother of Jo- 
nathan, son of Ananus. 

Elioncus, son of Cantheras. 

Joseph, son of Camel. 

Ananias, son of Nebedeus. 

Jonathan. 

Ismael, sun of Fabi. 

Joseph, son of Simon. 

Ananus, son of Ananus, or 
Ananias. 

Jesus son of Gamaliel. 

Matthias, son of Thco- 
philus. 

Phannias son of Samuel. 


The latter part of the above list is taken p:irtly 
from Lightloot, vol. ix. cli. iv. — also in part- fioiii 
Josephus directly, and in part from Winston's note 
on Ant. XV. 8, §5. [A. C. 11.] 

HTLEN (l!?'n ; ^ Alex. NijXwv;* 

the name of a city of Judah allotted with 
its ** suburbs" to the priesta Chr. vi. 58); and 
which in the corresponding lists of Joshua is called 
lIou)N. [G.] 

HILKI'AH and njR^n, “ the Lord 

is ray portion XcAic/oi ; Ifelcuis). j . Hilkiahu, 
father of Eliakim (2 K. xviii. 37; Is. xxii. 20, 
xxxvi. 22). [Emakim.] 

2. High-priest in the reign of Josiah (2 K. xxii. 
4 sqq. ; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 9 sqq. ; I Ewlr. i. 8). Ac- 
coidiiig to the genealogy in 1 Chr. vi. 13 (A. V.) 
he was son of Shallum, and from Ezr. vii. 1, ap- 
paixMitly the luicestor of Ezra the scribe. His high- 

« In tbo LXX. this name appears in ror. 50, having 
changed places with Jattir. 
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pidesthood was rendcanl jxirticularly illustrious by 
the great roformatioa eHi>ct(!(l under it by king 
Josiah, by the solemn Passover kept at Jerusalem 
m the 18th year of that king’s reign, luid above nil 
by the discovery which he made of the book of the 
law of Moses in the temple. With regard to the 
latter, Keiinicott {Hih. Text, ii. 299) is of opinion 
that it was the original autogiaph copy ot the 
Penbiteiich written by Mases which Flilkiah found. 
Fie argues from the peculiar form of expression in 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 14, T3 njH? Dn^fl nBD, 

** the book of the law of Jcho>'nh by the han^ of 
Moses whoreiis in the fourteen other places in the 
0. T. where the law of Moses or the b<wk of Moses 
are mentioned, it is either “ the book of Moses,** or 
“ the law of Moses,” or “ the book of the law of 
Moses.” But the argument is fiir from conclusive, 
because the phrase in question may quite as pro- 
perly signify “ the- biwk of the law of the laonl 
given through Moses.” Comp.-)re the expression 
4y yeipl fifclrou (Gal. iii. 19), and T? 

(FaX. ix. n5, XXXV. 29 ; Nch. x. 29 ; 2 Chr. xxxv. 
0 ; Jer. 1. 1). Though, however, the copy cannot 
be proved to have been Moses* autograph from the 
words in question, it seems {uobable that it was, 
from the jdaie where it wjis found, viz. in the 
temple; ainl, fiom its not having been discovered 
before, but being only brouglit to light on tlie oc- 
c.'Lsiou of the refiairs which were necessary, and 
from the discoveicr la*ing the high-qn-iest himself, it 
seems natural to conclude tliat the particular part 
of the temple where it wius foutul was one not 
usually frequeiiteil, or ever by any hut the high- 
riest. Such a place exactly was the one where we 
now the original copy of the law was depohited by 
command of Moses, viz. by the sale of the ark of 
the covenant within the vail, as we leara from Dent, 
xxxi, 9, 20. A ditlicult and interesting question 
iuises, What was the book found by Hilki.-di? Was 
it the whole Pentateuch, as I.e (Here, Keil, Kwald, 
&c., suppose, or the three middle books, as Beitlicau, 
or the book of Deuteronomy alone, as De Wette, 
Gosenius, Kosenmullcr, &c. ? Our means of an- 
swering this question seem to be limited, (I) to an 
examination of the terms in which the depositing 
the book of the law by the ark was origiiially 
enjoined; (2) to an ex.amination of the contents of 
the book discovered by Flilkiah, as far jus they 
transpire; (It) to any indications which may be 
gathered from the <-ontemporary writings of Jen*- 
miah, or from any other ixirtions ot i^’eripture. As 
regards the lirst, a comparison of Deut. i. 5 with 
xxxi. 9 ; tlie consideration how exactly suited Deu- 
teronomy is for the purpose of a public recital, as 
commande<1 Dent. xxxi. 10-1.'5, whereas the re<-ital 
of the whole Pentateuch Fs scarcely conceivable; 
and perhaps even the smaller bulk of a copy of 
Deuteronomy coiiqmred with that of the W’hole law, 
considered with reference to its place by the ark, 
point .strongly to the conclusion that ** the book of 
the law” oi-deied to he put “ in the side of the 
aik of the covenant,” was the l)ook of Deuteronomy 
alone, whether or no exactly in its present foiTO is 
a further que.stion. As regnixls the second, the 
28th and 29th chaptera of Dent, seem to be those 
especially referred to in 2 K. xxii. 13, 16, 17, and 
2 K. xxiii. 2, 3 seem to point directly to Deut. 
xxix. 1, in the mention of the cM>veiiant, and x^er. 8 
of the former to Deut. xxx. 2, in the expression 
with all their heart and all their soul. The woi-ds 
ill 2 *Chr. xxxv. 3, ** The Levites that taught all 
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Israel,” sccm also to refer to Deut. xxxiii. 10. All 
the actions of Josiah which followed the reading of 
the book found, the destruction of all idolatrous 
symliols. the putting away of wizards and workera 
with familiar spirits, and the 'keeping of the Pass- 
over, were such ns would* follow from healing the 
16th, 18th, and other chapters of Deuteronomy, 
while there is not one that points to any piecept 
contained in tlie other books, and not in Deuter- 
onomy. If there is any exception to this stntement 
it is to be found in the description of the Passover 
in ch. xxxv. The phrases ** on the fourteenth day 
of the first month,” in ver. 1 ; ** J-^anctify your- 
selves, and preptic your brethren, that they may 
do according to tlic woi-d of the Dol'd by the hand 
of Muses,” ver. 6 ; “ The priests sprinkled the 
blood,” ver. 11 ; and peiha)is tlie allusion in vei'. 
12, may be thought to point to Lev. xxiii. 5, or 
Num. ix. 3; to Lev. xxii. and Num. viii. 20-22; 
to Lev. i. 5 ; iii. 2, &c. ; and to Lev. lii. d-.*), &e. 
respectively. But tlie allubioiis aie qot inaiked, 
and it must be remembered that the Lcvitical in- 
stitutions existed in practice, and that the other 
books of Moses were certainly extant, though they 
were not kept by the side of the aik. As legaKls 
the third, it |s well known how full the wiitiiig.s 
of Jeiemiali are of diiect lefcieiices and of ])oints 
of resemblance to the book of Deutoionuiny. Now 
this is at once accounted for on the supporition of 
the law thus found by Hilkiah being that book, 
which would thus naturally be an object of special 
curiosity and study to the prophet, and as naturally 
intlueiiee his own writings. Mori'ovcr, in an un- 
dated prophecy of Jeiemiah’s (eh. xi."), wliith 
seems to have been occasioned by the /inding of 
this covenant — for he introduces the mention of 
“tlic words of this covenant** quite abruptly — he 
quotes word Ibr woid from Deut. xxvii. 26, answer- 
ing Amen hitiKself, as the people are there directed 
to do, with reference to the cuise for disobedienct' 
(see ver, 3, 3) ; a very strong confinnation of the 
piecediiig arguments which tend to prove that 
iXMiteronomy w.-ij* the Fjook found by Hilkiah. 
But again: in .losh. viii. we baxe the account of 
the tii-bt execution by Jo.shua and the Israelites 
of that xvhich Moses had commanded lelative to 
xvriting the law upon stones to be set upon Mount 
ICbjil ; and it is julded in ver. 34, “ and afterwards 
he lead all the words of the law, the blessings and 
cm sings, accoixliiig to all that is written in the 
lMM>k of the law.” In ver. 32 he had said “ be 
wrote there uixiii the stones a copy of the law of 
Mases.’* Noxv not only is it impossible to ima^nc 
that the whole Pentateuch was transcribed on these 
stones, but all the references which transpire aie 
to the book of Deuteronomy. ’I'he altai' of whole 
stones untouched by iron tool, tlie peace-offei ings, 
the blessings and the ' ctii-siiigs, as well as the act 
itself of writing tlie law on stones and setting them 
on Mount Klml, and placing half the tribes on 
Mount Kbal, and the other half on Mount Gerizim, 
all Is-loiig to Deuteronomy. And therefore when it 
is allied in ver. 35, “ There was not a word of all 
that Moses commanded which Joshua read not 
before all the congregation of Israel,” we seem con- 
strained to accept the words with toe limitation to 
toe book of Deuteronomy, as that which alone was 
oidcie.1 by Moses to be thus publicly read. And 


* HiUsiff, on Jer. xi., also supposes the expres- 
sions in this chapter to have been oecaeioned by the 
flndinur of the book of the law. 
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this increases the probability that hci'C too tht ex- 
pi*es8ioB is limited to the same book. 

The only discordant evidence is that of the book 
of NehemiM. In the 8th chapter of that book, and 
ix. 3, we have the public reading by Kzin of ** the 
book of the law of Moses ” to the whole congre- 
gation at the feast of Tabernacles, in evident obe- 
dience to Deut. xxxi. 10-13. But it is quite ccr- 
biin, from Neh. viii. 14-17, that on the second day 
they read out of Leviticus, because the directions 
about dwelling in booths ore found there only, in 
ch. xxiii. Moreover in the prayer of the Levites 
which follows Neh. ix. 5, and which is appa- 
leiitly based upon the previous I'eading of the law 
reltu'euce is freely made to all the books of Moses, 
juid indeed to the later books also. It is, however, 
pel haps not an improbable inference that, Kzia 
having lately completed his edition of the Holy 
Scriptures, more was read on this occasion than was 
strictly enjoined by Dcut. xxxi., and that therefore 
this translation does not ically weaken tlie foi’e- 
going evidence. 

But no little surprise has been expressed by 
critics at the previous non-acquaintance with tliis 
book on the ]Kirt of Ililkiah, Josiah, and the ])eople 
generally, which their manner of I'eceiving it plainly 
evidences ; and some have argued from hence that 
“ the law of Moses ” is not of older date than the 
roign of Josiah: in fact that Josiah and llilkiali 
invented it, and pretended to have tbund a copy in 
the temple in oi*der to give sanction to the reform- 
ation which they had in hand. The following re- 
marks aro intended t-o point out the true inferences 
to be dmwn from the narrative of this remarkable 
ilibcovery in the books of Kings and Chronicles. 
The direction in Deut. xxxi. 10-13 tor the public 
leading of the law at the feast of Tabeinacles on 
each seventh year, or year of release, to the whole 
congrogation, as the means of peiqietuating the know- 
ledge of the law, sutlicieiitly shows that at that 
time a multiplication of copies and a multitude of 
reailei's was not contemplated. The same thing 
seems to be implied also In the direction given in 
Deut. xvii. 18, 19, concerning the copy of the law 
to lie made, for the special use of the king, distinct 
Irom that in the keeping of the priests and Levites. 
And this paucity of copies and of readera is just 
what one would have expected in an age when the 
art of reading and writing was confined t^i the pio- 
fessional scribes, and the very few others who, like 
Moses, had leanit the ait in Kgypt (Acts vii. 22). 
T^e troublous times of the Judges were obviously 
more likely to obliterate than to promote the study 
of letters. And whatever occasional revival of sacred 
learning may have taken place under such kings as 
David, Solomon, Jchosliaphut, Uzziah, Jotliam, mid 
Hezekiah, yet on the other hand such rdgns as that 
of .Athaliah, the last yeiu's of Joo&h, that of Ahaz, 
aud above all the long reign of Manasseh, with 
their idolatries and national calamities, must have 
been most unfa voui able to the study of ** the 
sacred letters.*' On the whole, in the days of 
Josiah irreligion and ignorance liad overflowed all 
tlie dykes ei'ected to stay their progress. In spite 
» of such occasional acts as the public reading of the 
law to the people, enjoined by .Tehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
xvii. 9), and such insulated evidences of the king^s 
reading the law, as commanded by Moses, as the 
action recorded of Amnziah affords (2 K. xiv. 6) — 
where by the way the referonce is still to the b^k 
of Deut^nomy— and the yet moro marked ac- 
quaintance with the law attributed to Hezekiah 
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(2 K. xviii. 5, 6) [Genealooy], everything in 
Josiah's reign indicates a very low state of know- 
ledge. Thero were indeed still professional scribes 
among the Levites (2 Chr. xxxiv. IS), and Shaphnn 
was the king's scribe. But judging from the nar- 
rative, 2 K. xxii. 8, 10; 2 Chr. xxxiv., it seems 
probable that neither Ililkiah nor Josiah could read. 
The Nime may perhaps be said of Jeremiah, who 
was always attended by Baruch the scribe, who 
wrote down the words of Jeremiah from his mouth 
(Jer. xxxvi. 2, 4, 6, 8, 18, 28, 32, xlv., &c.). 
How then can we wonder that under such circum- 
stances the knowledge of the law had fallen into 
desuetude? or fail to see in the incident of the 
stariling discovery of the copy of it by Ililkiah 
one of those many instances of simple truthfulness 
which impress on the Scripture narrative such an 
unmistokeable stamp of authenticity, when it is 
rcivl in the same guileless spirit in which it is 
written ? In fiict, the ignorance of the law of Moses 
which this history reveals is in mast striking har- 
mony with the prevalent idolntiy disclascd by the 
previous history of Judaea, especially since its con- 
nexion with tlio house of Ahab, as well as with the 
low state of education which is ap^iareiit liom so 
many incidental notices. 

The story of Hilkiah's discovery throws no light 
whatever uiion the mode in which other poitions 
of the Scriptures weie preserved, and therefore this 
is not the place to consider it. But Thenius 
truly observes that the expression in 2 K. xxii. 8 
clearly implies that the existence of the law of 
Moses was a thing well known to the Jews. It is 
interesting to notice the concurrence of the king 
with the high-priest in the restointion of tlie temple, 
as well ns the analogy of the ciroumstances with what 
took place in the reign of Joosh, when .Jehoiniht was 
high-priest, ns related 2 Chr. xxiv. (Bertheau,«£? loc . ; 
Prideaux, Connect, i. 43, 315; Lewis, Grig, Ileb, 
B. viii. ch. 8, &c.). [Chklcias.] [A. C. H.] 

3. Hjlkiah (LXX. omits; //(^/cias), a Meiaiitc 
Levite, son of Amzi, one of the ancestors of Ethan 
(1 Chr. vi. 45 ; hebr. 30). 

4. Hilkiaiiu ; another Meraiite Levite, second 
sou of Hosah ; among the doorkeepei-s of the tnbei- 
imcle in the time of king David (1 Chr. xxvi. 11). 

5. IliLKlAH; one of those who stood on the 
light hand of Ezra when he read the law to the 
people. Doubtlcs.s u Levite, and piobiihly a priest 
(Neh. viii. 4). He may be identical with the Hil- 
kiah who came up in the exjiedition with Jeshiui 
and Zerubbnbel (xii. 7), and whose descendant 
ilashabiah is commemorated os living in the days 
of Joiakim (xiL 21). 

6. HiLKiAiiu ; a priest, of Anathoth, father of 
the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. i. 1). 

7. Hilkiaii, father of Gemariah, wlio was one 
of i^dekiah s envoys to Babylon (Jer. xxix. 3). 

inL'LFX (^n ; ’EAA^A. Alex. Jo- 

seph. "EAAt^Aox ; fllel), a native of Pirathon in 
Mount Ephraim, father of Anix^x, one of the 
judges of Israel (Judg. xii. 13, 15). 

HILLS. The structure aud characteristics of 
the hills of Palestine, will be most conveniently 
noticed in the general description of the features of 
the country. [Palestine.] But it may not be 
uuprofltablc to call attention hero to the various 
Hebrew terms for which the woi-d “ hill ” has lieen 
employed in Hie Auth. Version. 

1. Gibcafif from a i-oot akin to 331, 
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which spcins to have fhc forae of cni*vat(iru or huinp* 
ibimcss. A woul involving this Jdcti is ])eculiarly 
nppliciiblo to the hills of Pulostine, and 

from it nro driivcd, as has liecn pointed out under 
(jinKAil, the names of several places situated on 
hills. Our tianslatoi's have l)ecu cunshstent in ran- 
tiering ijibeah by “ hill in four imssnges only 
qualifying it as ** little hill,” doubtless for the moie 
complete antithesis to “mountain” (l*s, Ixv. 12, 
Ixxii. 8, cxiv. 4, tt). 

2. But they have also employeil the same Eng- 
lish wowl for the very diUcreiit term Aar, *111^ 
which has a inucli more extended sense ihan^iAc’oA, 
moaning a whole district lather than an individual 
eminence, and to w'hieh our woitl “mountain** 
aiiswcra with tolerable accuracy. This exchange 
is always undesirable, but it sometimes occura so as 
to confuse the meaning of a jmssage whera it is de- 
sirable that the topography should be uiimistake- 
able. For instance, in Ex. xxiv. 4, the “ hill ** is 
the same which is elsewhere in the same chapter 
(12, 18, 18, &c.) and book, consistently imd accu- 
rately rendered “mount’* and “mountain.** In 
Num. xiv. 44, 45, the “hill** is the “mountain** 
of ver. 40, as also in Dent. i. 41, 43, compared 
with 24, 44. In .Tosh. xv. 9, the allusion is to 
the Mount of Olives, colrectly called “ mountain ’* 
ill tlic pieceding verse ; and so also in 2 Sam. xvi. 
13. The country of the “ hills,” in Dcut. i. 7 ; 
.Tosh. ix. 1, X. 40, xi. 16, is the elevated district 
of Judah, Benjamin and Ephraim, which is coriectly 
called “ the mountain** in the eaiUcst descriptions 
of Palestine (Num. xiii. 29), and la many sub- 
sequent passages. The “holy hill** (Ps. iil. 4), 
the “ hill of Jehovah’* (xxiv. 3), the “ hill of 
(lod** (Ixviii. 15), are nothing else than “Mount 
Zion.** In 2 I\. i. 9 and iv. 27, the use of the 
woi*d “hill** obscures tlie allusion to Caimel, 
which in other pa&sages of the life of the prophet 
(e. g, 1 K. xviii. 19; 2 K. iv. 25) has the teim 
“ mount ** correctly attachetl to it. Other places in 
the historical books in which the same substitution 
weakens the force of the nairative, are as ibllows: • 
(Icn, vii. 19 ; Dent. viii. 7 ; Josh. xiii. 6, xviii. 
13, 14 j Judg. xvi. 3 ; 1 Sam. xxiii. 14; xxv. 20; 
xxvi. 13; 2 Sara. xiii. 34; 1 K. xx. 23, 28, xxii. 
17, &c. 

3. On one occasion tlie woixl Ma*aleh, n?gD, is 
rendered “hill,” xiz. 1 Sam. ix. 11, wlimre it would 
be better to employ “ a.scent’.’ or some similar teim. 

4. In the N. T. the word “hill” is employed 
to rentier the Greek woixl fiowds ; but on one occa- 
sion it is used for 6pos, elsewhere “ mountain,** so 
ns to obscure the connexion between the two parts 
of the same narrative. 'I’he “ hill *' fram which 
Jesus was coming down in Luke ix. 37, is the same 
as “ the mountain ** into which He had gone for 
His transfiguration the day before (comp. ver. 28). 
In Matt, V. 14, and Luke iv. 29, ttpos is also ren- 
dei’ed “ hill,** but not with the inconvenience 
just noticed. In Luke i. 39, the ** hill country ** 

opuirli) is the same “ mountain of Judah ** to 
which frequent reference is made in the 0. T. [G.] 

HIN. [Mkasures.] 

UIND(n^%; cemus), the female of 

the common stag or cerv»u elaphm. It is fi'e- 
qnently notic^id in the poetical parts of Scripture 
as emblematic of activity (Gen. xlix. 21 ; 2 Sam. 
xxii. ,34; Ps.* xviii. 33; Hab. in. 19), gentleness; 
(Proi;. V. 19), feminine modesty (Cant. ii. 7, iii. 
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1 5),«ennicst longing (Ps. xiii. 1), and matmial 
adcction ( Jer. xiv. 5). Its shyness and remotenpHs 
I frem the haunts of men are also noticed (Job xxxix. 

1 1), and its timidity, causing it to cast its young at 
the sound of thunder (Ps. xxix, 9). The con- 
clusion which some have dinwn from the passage 
last quoted that the hind produces her young with 
great dilliculty, is not in ixiality deducible from the 
words, and is expressly contradicted by Job xxxix. 3. 
The LXX. reads in Gen. xlix. 21, reiidei’ing 

it “a luxuriant terebinth:** 

Lowth has* proposed a similar change in Ps. xxix., 
but ill neither case can the emendation be accepted : 
Xaphtali voiiiieil the comparison ol’ himself to a 
“ graceful or tall hind ** by the events rocoided in 
Judg. iv. 6-9, V. 18. The inscription of Ps. xxii., 
“ the hind of the moniing,** piobahly rcfci-s to a tunc 
ofthStnanic. [Aijelioth-Shahar.] [VV.L. B.J 
HINGE. 1. “i'X, irTp6gny(f cordo, with the 
notion of turning (Gcs. p. 116.5). 2. J*!^, BipwjMt, 
cardo, with the notion of iiiscrtioii (Ges. p. 1096j. 
Botli niiciciit Egyptian and iruMlein Oiiental dfjors 
were and are hung by moons of pivots turning in 
'sodkets both on the upper raid lower sides. In 
Syiia, and esjicclnlly the Ham An, there are many 
ancient doors consisting of stone slabs with pivots 
carved* out of the same piece, insoited in sockets 
above and lielow, and fixed during the building of 
the house. The allusion in Prov. xxvi. 14 is thus 
clearly explained. The hinges mentioned in 1 K. 
vii. .50 were prokibly of the Egyptian kind, at- 
tached to the upper and lower sides of the door 
(Buckingham, Arab TriljeSf p. 177 ; Portei*, Da- 
mascus^ ii. 22, 192; Maundrell, Darlg Travels^ 
pp. 447, 448 (Bohn); Shaw, Travels, p. 210; 
Lonl Lindsay, Leitmf p. 292 ; Wilkinson, Am. 
Eg. abridgm. i. 1 6). [H. W. P.J 

HINNOM, VATXEY OF, othei-wise calle<] 
“ till* vidh'V of the .son ** or “ children of Hinnom” 
(D3ri"'3, or or variously ren- 

dered by LXX. tpdpayl^ '£yyd/a, or vlov *£yyd/tt, or 
FaifVya, .ios. xviii. 16 ; iy yp Bfy^yyofi, 2 Chr. 
xxviii. 3, xxxiii. 6 ; tA iroKvdydpioy vl&y r&y rin- 
viav aArwy, Jer. xix. 2, 6), a deep and luin'ow ravine, 
with steep, locky sides to the S. and W. of Jeru- 
salem, separating Mount Zion to the N. from the 
“Hill of Evil Counsel,** imd the sloping rocky 
plateau of the “ plain of Kephaim ** to tlie S., hiking 
its ntime, accoiding to Professor Stanley, from 
“ some ancient hero, the son of Hinnom *’ having 
enciamped in it (Stanley, S. <jr P. p. 172). The 
earliest mention of the Valley of Hinnom in the 
sacred writings is Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 16, where 
the boundoiy-line lietween the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin is described with minute topographical 
accuracy, as passing along the bed of the ravine. 
On the southern brow, overlooking the valley at its 
eastern extremity, Solomou erected high places tor 
Molcch (1 K. xi. 7), whose honid rites were revived 
fi-oni time to time in tlie same vicinity by the 
later idolatrous kings. Ahaz and Manassch made 
their eliildren “ pass threugh the fii'e '* in this 
valley (2 K. xvi. 3 ; 2 Chr. xxviii. .3, xxxiii. 6), 
and the fiendish custom of intant saa'ifioe to the 
fii-c-gcsis seems to have lieeti kept up in Tophet, at 
its S.E. extremity for a considerable period (Jer. 
vii. 31 ; 2 K. xxiii. 10). [Tophkt.] To put an 
end to these abominations the place was polluted 
by Josiah, wlio rendei-ed it cereinooially undenn by 
spreading over it hniiiati bones, and other coivup- 
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tions (2 K. xxiii. 10, 13, 14 ; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 4^ 5), 
iVom which time it appean to have become the 
common cc.^spuol of the city, into which its sewage 
wiis conducted, to be carried oti' by the w'atei-s of* 
the Kidron, ns well as a laystidl, wliei*c all its solid 
tilth was collected. Most commentators follow 
Buxtorf, Lightfoot, and othem, in asserting that 
perpetual tires wei e here kept up fur the coiisum])- 
tion of bodies of criminals, ciuTnses of aniiiuiis, and 
whatever else was combustible ; but the Kabbiuical 
uutliorities usually brought forward in supiiort of 
this idea np[K*nr insutlicient, and Hobinson (liHilnres 
(i. 274) that “there is no- cviilencc of any othei 
tires than those of Moleeh having been kept up in 
this valley,” referring to Hoscnmuller, Jiihlisv.h. 
Gcogr, II. i. 15(i, 104. For the more oidinary view, 
see Ileugstenbei’g, Christol. ii. 454, iv. 41 ; Keil 
on Kimjs ii. 147, ('lark’s edit.; and cf. Is. xxx. 
33, Ixvi. 24. 

From its ceremonial defilement, and fi*om the 
detested and abominable tire of Moleeh, if not hoin 
the Mip^ioscd everburning fuiicml piles, the later 
Jews applied the name of this valley Ge Jlinnomf 
Gehenna, to denote tlie place of ctcinal torment, 
and M>mc of the Habbins here fixed the “ door of 
hell a sense in which it is used by our Loid. 
[(iKHKNNA.l It is called Jcr. ii. 23. ** the 
valley,” kut ^oxMt perhaps “ the Alley of 
dead bodies,” x\xi. 40, and “ the valley of vision,” 
la. xxii. 1, 5 (Stanley, S. 1\ 172, 482). The 
name by which it is now kno^vn is (in ignoi'ance 
of the meaning of the initial syllable) Wady Je- 
hennam, or Wady er Rubeh (Williams, Holy City, 
i. 56, Suppl.), though in Mohammedan traditions 
the name (lehenna is applied to the Valley of 
Kedi-on (Ibn Batutah, 12, 4; Stanley, ut sup,). 

The valley cummeiices in a braid sloping basin 
to the W. of the city, I'', of the Jaffa road (extend- 
ing nearly to the blow of the great Wady, on the 
W.), in the centre of which, 700 yaids from the 
Jaflii gate, is the large reseiToir, supposed to be 
the “ up|)er pool,” or “ Gihon ” [(jiiioNj (Is. vii. 
3, xxxvi. 2; 2 Chr. xxxii. 30), now known ns 
Jlirket-el‘Mamilla, After running about three 
4 uarters of a mile E. by S. the valley takes a sud- 
den bend to the S. opposite the Jaffa gate, but in 
less than another three quarters of a mile it en- 
counter a rocky hill-side which forces it again in 
an eastei'n dii’ection, sweeping round the precipitous 
S.W. corner of Mount Zion almost at a right angle. 
In this pirt of its course the valley is from 50 
to 100 yards broad, the bottom everywhci’e covei^ 
with small stones, and cultivated. At 290 yards 
from the Jaffa gate it is Gi'osscd by an aqueduct on 
nine veiy low ai'ches, convoying water ii'om tlie 
” pools of Solomon ” to tlie Temple Mount, a short 
distance below which is the “ low'er pool ” (Is. xxii. 
9), Birket-es-Sultan. Fiom this point the lavine 
narrows and deepens, and descends with great 
rapidity between broken cliffs, rising in successive 
terraces, honeycombed with innumei-able scpulcliral 
mcosses, foiming the iiortheni face of the “ Hill of 
Evil Counsel,” to the S., and the steep shelving, 
but not precipitous southei'n slopes of Mount Zion, 
which rise to about the height of 150 feet, to tlie 
N. The bod of the valley is planted witli olives 
and other fruit ti'ees, and when practicable is culti- 
vated. About 400 yanis from the S. W. angle of 
Mount Zion the valley contracts still more, becomes 
quite nariw and stony, and dei>cends with much 
greater lapidity tow.'irds the ** valley of Jehosha- 
phat,” or “ of the brook Kidron,” before joining 
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which it opens out again, forming an oblong plot, 
the site of Tophet, devoted to gardens irrigated by 
the waters of Siloani. Towards the eastern ex- 
tremitv of the valley is the traditional site of “ Acel- 
’ dama,^’ authenticated by a bed of white clay still 
work^ by potteis (Williams, Holy City, ii. 495), 
opposite to which, whera the cliff is thiity or forty 
fi'et high, the tree on which Judas hanged himself 
was placed during the Frankish kingdom (Barclay, 

I City of Great King, p. 208). Not far from Acel- 
dama is a conspicuously situated tomb with a Doric 
])cilitnent, soinetiines known as the “ whited sepul- 
chre,” near which a laige siqiulchral recess with a 
Doric iwrtal hewn in the nati\e rock is known os 
the “ Latihulnin HjM)stolorum,” where the Twelve 
arc sjiid to have cnncenlod themselves dining the 
time between the Crucifixion and the Hesurrcction. 
The tombs coiitiniic quite down to the comer of 
the mountain, whore it bends off to the S. along the 
valley of Jehoshnphat. None of the sepulchral 
recesses in the vicinity of Jerusalem are so well 
preserved ; most of them are very old — small gloomy 
caves, with narrow, rock-hewn doorways. 

Hobinson places “ the valley gate,** Neh. ii. 13, 
15 ; 2 Chr. xxvi. 9, at the N.W. comer of Mount 
Zion in the upper part of this valley (Hobinson, i. 
220, 239, 274, 320, 353 ; Williams, Holy City, i. 
Suppl. 56, li. 495 ; Barclay, City of Great King, 
205, 208). [But sec Jkrusalem.J [E. V.j 

IIIPPOPOT'AMUS. There is hardly a doubt 
that the Hebrew hehernotk (1110113) describes the 
hippopotamus : the word itself bcara the stiongcst 
rescmiilanee to the Coptic name peheinout, “ the 
wateiM^x,** and at the same time expresses in its 
Hebrew lui'in, as the plural of nOr)3, the idea of 
a very large beast. Though now no longer found 
in the /lower Nile, it w'as foimerly common there 
(Wilkinson, i. 239). The association of it with the 
crocodile in the jxissage in which it is described 
(Job xl. 15 if.), and must of the )iarticuhirs in that 
passage, are more appropriate to the hipiiopotamus 
than to any other, atiiinnl. Behemoth “eateth 
grass as an ox” (Jobxl. 15) — aciraunistance which 
is noticed as peculiar in an animal of aquatic linbits ; 
this is sti ictiy true of the liippoj>otaimis, which leaves 
the water by night, luid feeds on vegetables and 
green crops. Its strength is enormous, vv. 16, 18, 
and the notice of the power of the muscles of the 
belly, ‘ ‘ his foi*ce is in the navel of his belly,’ * appeal s 
to lie strictly correct. The tail, however, is short, 
and it must be conceded that the 6rst part of ver 
17, ** he moveth his tail like a cedar,” seems not 
altogether applicable. His mode of attack is with 
his mouth, which is armed lyith a foimidable array 
of teeth, projecting incisors, and cnoimous curved 
canines; thus “his croator offera him a sword,” 
for so the words in ver. 19 may be rendered. But 
the use of his swoitl is mainly for pacific purposes, 
“ the beasts of the field playing ” about him as he 
feedh ; the hippopotamus ^ing a I'emarkably inoffen- 
sive animal. His retreat is among the lotuses 
(tzcclim ; A. V. “ shady trees *’), which abounded 
aliout the Nile, and axpid the i%eds of the river. 
Thoroughly at home in the water,*** if the river 
riseth, he doth not take to flight ; and ll^ cares not 
if a Joiflan (hei-e an appaUativc for a ** stream ”) 
press on his mouth.” Oftlinaiy means of capture 
were ineffectual against the great strength of this 
animal. “Will any take him before his eyes?** 
(i. e. openly, and without cunning), **will any 
boro his nose with a gin ? ”, as was usual with loige 
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Rsh. The method of killing it in Egypt wee with 
a spear, the animal being in the lirst instance 
secured by a lasso, *aud repeatedly struck until it 
beeame exhausted (Wilkinson, i. 240); the very 
same method is pursued by the natives of South 
Africa at the present day (Livingstone, p. 73; 
instances of its gi'eat strength are noticed by the 
same writer, pp. 231, 232, 497), [W. L. B.] 

HFRAH (iTJ'n ; Elpdt ; Ifiram), an Adul- 
himite, the friend (JH) of Judah (Gen. xxxviii. 1. 
12; and see 20). For friend’* the LXX. and 
Vulg. have “ shepherd,** probably reading ‘inyh. 

HI'RAM, or HU'KAM (D^'H, or Dn-in: on 
the diflerent forms of the name see lluiiAM). 
1. The king of Tyre who sent workmen and ma- 
terials to Jerusalem, first (2 Sam. v. 11, 1 Ohr. 
xiv. 1) to build a palace for David whom he ever 
loved (1 K. y. 1), and again (1 K. v. 10, vii. 13, 
2 Chr. ii. 14, 16) to build the Temple for Solomon, 
with whom he had a treaty of peace and commeice 
(1 K. v. 11, 12). The contempt with which he 
received Solomon’s present of Cabul (I K. ix. 12) 
does not appear to have caused any breach between 
the two kings. He admitted Solomon’s ships, 
Issuing from Joppa, to a share in the proHtable 
trade of the Mcditerraneiui (1 K. x. 22) ; and 
Jewish sailora, under the guidance of Tyrians, were 
taught to bring the gold of India (IK. ix. 26) to 
Solomon's two harbours on the Itcd Sea (sec Ewald, 
GescA. fsf, iii. 345-347). 

Eu|K>1emon {ap, Eiiseb. Praep. Evang, ix. 30) 
states that David, after a war with Hiram, retluced 
him to the condition of a tributary prince. Dius 
tlie Phoenician historian, and Menander of Ephesus 
(up. Joseph. 6‘. Ap, i. 17, 18) assign to liiiam a 
prosperous reign of 34 years ; juid relate that his 
father was Abibal, his son and siux:essor Baleazar ; 
that he rebuilt various idol-temples, and dedi<»ted 
some splendid ofiTeriiigs ; that he was succesbf ul in 
war ; that he enlarged and fortihed his city ; that 
he and Solomon had a contest with riddles or dark 
sayings (compare Samson and his friends, J udg. xiv. 
1 2), in wliicli Solomon, after winning a large sum 
of money fioin the king of Tyre, was eventually 
outwitted by Ahdeinon, one of his subjects. The 
intei'course of these gieat and kindred-mindcvl 
kings was much celebnited by local historians. 
Josephus (Anf. viii. 2, §8) states that the cor- 
res])ondcnce between them with respect to the 
building of the Temple was preserved among the 
Tynan archives in his days. With the letters in 
1 K. V. and 2 Chr. ii. may be com|jarcd not only 
his copies of the letteis, but also the still less 
aiitlnjiitic letters between Solomon and Hiram, and 
between Solomon luid Vapbres (A pries?), which are 
pi'escrved by Eupoleraou (up. Euseb. Praep, Evang, 
ix. 30), and mentioned by Alexander Polyhistor 
(ap, Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 21, p. 332). Some 
Phoenician historians (up.Tatian. cont, <7 race. §37) 
relate tliat Hiram, besides supplying timber for the 
Temple, gave his daughter ia marriage to Solomon. 
Jewish writers in less ancient times cannot over- 
look Hiram’s gncircumcision in his services towanii 
the buildilg of tlie Temple. Their legends relate 
(ap, Eisenm. Ent, Jwi> i. 868) that because he 
was a God-fearing man and built the Temple he 
was received alive into Paradise; but that, after 
he had been there a thousand yetu's, he sinned by 
pride, and was thrust down into hell. 

2. Hiram was the name of a man of inixtH? race 
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(1 K. vii. 13, 40), the principal architect and eii- 
^neer sent by king Hiram to SSolomon ; also called 
Huram in the Chronicles. On the title of 3K = 
master,” or ** father,” given to him in 2 Chr. ii. 
13, iv. 16, see Huram, No. 3. [W. T. B.] 

HIROA'NUS (*TpKar6f ; ffircamut), ** a son 
of Tobias,” who had a large treasure placed fur 
security in the treasury of the temple, at the time of 
the visit of Heliodorus (c. 187 n.C. ; 2 Macc. iii. 
11). .Josephus also mentions ** childien of Tobias *' 
(Ant. xii. §1, irafScs TwjSfov), who, however, 
belonged to the faction of Mcnelaus, and notices 
especially son of one of them (Joseph) who wjis 
named Hyreanus (Ant, xii. 4, §2 if.). But tRerc 
is no sufficient reason for identifying the Hyrouius 
of 2 Mttcc. with this grandson, of Tobins either 
by supposing tliat the (>lli|ise (ro9 Twfilov) i.s to 
be so filled up (Gi’otiu.s, Calmet), or that the 
sons of Joseph weie popularly named after th(‘ii' 
grandfather (Ewald, Oesch, iv. 309), which could 
scarcely have been the case in consequence of the 
great eminence of their father. 

The name appeals to be simply n local appella- 
tive, and became illustrious afterwards in the 
Mnccabcaii dynasty, though the circumstuiices which 
led to its adoption ara unknown (yet comp. Joseph. 
Ant, §'^)* [Maccabees.] [B. F. W.] 

HIT'TITES, THE, the nation descended 
tiom Cheth (A. V. “ Heth ”), the second son of 
Catmii. (1.) With five exceptions, noticed below, 
the woid Is theChittite in the singular 

numtier, according to the common Hebrew bliorn. 
It is occsuiioimlly rendered in the A. V. in (he 
singular nunilKT, “the Hiititc” (Ex. xxiii. 28, 
xxxiii. 2, xxxiv. 11 ; Josh. ix. 1, xi. 3), but else- 
where plural (Gen, xv. 20; Ex. iii. 8, 17, xiii. .'3, 
xxiii. 23; Num. xiii. 29; Dcut. vii. 1, xx. 17, 
J(x»h. iii. 10, xii. 8, xxiv. U ; Judg. iii. 5; IK. 
ix. 20; 2 Chr. viii. 7 ; Ezr. ix. 1; Neh. ix. 8, 

1 Esd. viii, 69, Xerraloi), (2.) The plural form 
of the woixi is D'finn = the Chittim, or Hittites 
(J(x>h. i. 4 ; Judg. i. 20 ; 1 K. x. 29 ; 2 K. vii. (» ; 

2 Chr. i. 1 7). (3.) “ A Hittite [woman] ” is 

(Ez. wl. 3 , 45 ). in 1 K. xi. it the same 
wonl is renilerud “ Hittites,” 

1. Our first introduction to the Hittites is in the 
time of Abraham, when he bought from the Bene- 
Cheth, “ Children of Heth ” — such was then their 
title — the field and the cave of Machpelah, belonging 
tp Ephioii the Hittite. They were then scttl^ at 
the town which wa.s afterwards, under its new 
name of Hebron, to become one of the most famous 
cities of Palestine, then bearing the name of Kivjath- 
arba, and perhaps also of Matnre (Gen. xxiii. 19. 
XXV. 9). The propensities of the tribe appear at 
that time to have been lather commercial” than mi- 
litary. The “ money current with the merchant,” , 
and the process of weighirfg it, were familiar to 
them ; the peaceful assembly “ in the gate of the 
city ” Was their tnaimer of receiving the stranger 
who was desirous of having a “ jwssession” 
“ secured” to him among them. The dignity and 
courtesy of their demeanour also ceme out strongly 
in this narrative. As Ewald well says, Abraham 
chose his allies in warfiure from the Aiiioritcs, but 
he goes to the Hittites tor his grave. But the tribe 

* “Canaanite” has in many places the force of 
“ merchant” or “ trafficker.** See among others the 
examples in 340 b. 
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was evidoiitly as .yet but small, not im^iortant 
enough to be noticed beside ** theCannanite and the 
IV'i'izzite " who shared the bulk of the loud between 
them ((ien. xii. b, xiii. 7). in the southern pni*t 
of the country they icmnined for a considenible 
jKjrioil after this, jicssibly extending as far as Gerar 
and lieei'sheba, a good deal below Hebron (xxvi. ,17, 
.wviii. 10). From their families Esau mnriied his 
two first wives ; and her tear lest Jacob should take 
the Name coui'se is the motive given by Kebekah for 
.sending Jacob away to Haran. it was the same 
feeling that had urged Abram to send to Mcsojk}- 
tanjia for a wife for Isiac. The descendant of iShem 
could not wed with Hamites— “ with the daughter 
of the (Jaiuiiuiitcs among whom I dwell . . . wherein 
I am a stranger,** but •* go to my country mid thy 
kiiidanl *’ is his fathers command, ** to the house 
of tliy mother s father, and take thee a wife from 
thence*’ (<5en. xxviii. 2, xxiv. 4). 

2. 'riiroiighout the Ixwk of Exodus the name of 
the Hittite.s occura only in the usual formula for 
the occupants of the Promised Land. Changes occur 
ill the mode of stating this formula [Canaan, 
p. 248 6], but the Hittites aro never omitted (see 
Ex. xxiii. 28). In the report of the sjiies, however, 
we have again a ical historical notice of them : “ the 
llittite, the Jebusite, and the Amorite dwell in the 
mountain” (Nuin. xiii. 29). Whatever tcfhporary 
circumstances may have attracted them so far to 
the soutli as Bcersheba, a people having the quiet 
annmercial tastes of Ephron the Hittitc and his 
coinpmiions can have had no odl for the roving, 
skirmishing life of the country Ixntlcring on the 
desort ; and thus, , during the sojourn of Israel in | 
Egypt, they had withdrawn themselves from those | 
districts, retiring betbro Aniulek (Mum. xiii. 29) to 
the more secure mountain country in the centre of 
the laial. Perhap.s the woixls of Ezekiel (xvi. 3, 4.')) 
may imply that they helped to found the city of 
Jebus. 

From this time, liowevei, their quiet habits 
vanisli, and they take their piut against the invader, 
in equal alliance with the other Cannanite tribes 
(Josh. ix. 1, xi. 3, &c.). 

3. Hm^fonvaiYl the notices of the Hittites aro 
very fewlmd faint. We meet with two imlividiials, 
both attached to tlie person of Ikivid. (1.) “ Ahi- 
inclech the Hittitc,” who was with him in the hill 
of Hachilah, imd with Abisluii accomjiaiiicd him bv 
night to the tent of 8auL (1 Sam. xxvi. 0). He is 
nowhere else mentioned, and was (sissibly killiHl in 
one of l>.ivi(rs expeditions, beforo tlie list in 2 ISaiii. 
xxiii. was drawn up. (2.) “ Uriah the IlitCite,” one 
of “ the thirty** of David’s borly-guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 
39 ; 1 Chr. xi. 41 ), the deep tragedy of who.se 
wrongs foims the one blot in the life of his master. 
Ill both these (ici'soiis, though waniora by profes- 
sion, we can perhaps detect ti'aces of tliose qualities 
which we have noticed os characteristic of the triln*. 
In the case of the firat, it was Abishai, the prnctiaii, 
unscrupulous “ son of Zeruinh,*' who presseil David 
to allow him to kill the sleeping king: Ahimelfich 
is clear from that stain. In the case of Uriah, the 
absence from suspicion and the generous self-denial 
which he displayed are too well known to need more 
than a roference (2 Sam. xi. 11, 12). 

4. 'Ihe Egyptian annals tell us of a very power- 
ful confederacy of Hittites in the valley of the 
Orontes, with whom Sethcr I., or Sethos, waged 
war about B.C. 1340, and whose capital, Ketesh, 
siiiiatenear Emesa, heconquered. [EiiVKrjp. 611.] 

6. In the Assyrian inscriptions, as lately deeJ- 
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phei’ed, thero aro ii'equent rofei'euces to a nation of 
A'haUi, who ** foraied a great confederacy ruled 
by a number of petty chiefs,” whose tenitory also 
lay in the valley of the Orontes, and who were 
sometimes assisted by the people of the sca-const, 
probably the Phoenicians (Itawliusou’s Hcrodotu^y 
i. 463). “ Twelve kings of the Southern Khatti 
are meiitioued in several places.** If the idonti- 
Hcatioii of these [icople with the Hittites should 
prove to be corroH:!, it agrees with the name Chat, 
ns noticed under Heth, and ntTonls a clue to the 
meaning of some passages which are otherwise 
puzzling. These are (a) Josh. i. 4, where the ex- 
pression “all the huid of the Hittites” ap])cnrs to 
meiiii all ihe laud of Oaiinaii, or at least the iiorthem 
pai t thereof. \b) Jiulg. i. 26. Hei e nearly the siinie 
exprossion recuis. [Ll'Z.] (c) 1 K. x. 29 ; 2 ('lir, 

1. 17 : “ All the kings of the Hittites and kings of 
Artm” (piobjibly identical with the “ kings on this 
side Euphrates,” 1 Iv. iv. 24) arc mentioned ns pur- 
chasing chariots and horars tVom Egypt, ibr the 
]K>ssession of which they were so notorious, that (</) 
it would seem ta have liecomc at a later date almost 
proverbial in idlusioii to nil alaiin of nii attack by 
chariots (2 K. vii. 6). 

6. Nythiiig is said of the ri*ligion or worahip of 
the Hittites. Even in the enumeration of Solonioirs 
idolatrous worship of the giwls of his wives — anioiig 
whom were Hittite women ( I IC. xi. 1) — no llittite 
deity is alluded to. (See 1 K. xi. 5, 7 ; 2 K. xxiii. 1 3.) 

7. The names ot‘ the individual Hittites men- 
tioned in the Bible aro a.*, follow. They nio ;dl 
susceptible of intci pivtation as Hebrew woixls, whieli 
woidd lead to the belief either that the Hittitc.s 
spoke a dialect of the Aramaic or Hebrew language, 
or that the words were Hebraized in their trans- 
ference to the Bible records. 

Adah (woman), (leu. xxxvi, 2. 

Ahixikdkch, 1 Sam. xxvi. 6. 

Bashf.matiI, accur. Bas’matii (woman) ; pos- 
sibly a second name of Adah, Gen. xxvi. 34. 

Bukri (father of Judith, below), Gen. xxvi. 34. 

Klon (dither of Ikusmath), Gen. xxvi. 34. 

Ephron, Gen. xxiii. 10, 13, 14, &c. 

Judith (woman), Gen. xxvi. 34. 

Uriah, 2 Sam. xi. 3, &c., xxiii. 39, &c. 

ZoHAK (father of Ephron), Gen. xxiii. 8. 

In addition to the above, SiBDECHAi, who in the 
Hebrew text is always denominated a Hn.shathite, is 
by Josephus {Ant, vii. 12, §2) styled a llittite. [G.] 

HI'VITES. THE ('jnn, i,€, the Chivvite ; 
6 Evaiox i ffevainis). The name is, in original, 
uiiifoimly found in ihe singular number. It iieier 
has, like that of the Hittites, a plural, nor does it 
appear in any other fonn. Perhaps we may assume 
from this that it originated in some peculiarity of 
locality or ciroumstance, as in the case of the Amo- 
rites — “ mountaincora ;” and not in a progenitor, 
ns did that of the Ammonites, who are also stylcil 
Bene-Aininoii—- children of Ammon— or the Hittites, 
Bene-Cheth— children of Heth. The name is ex- 
plained by Ewnld {Qesch, i. 318) ns Biiincnl&iider, 
that is, “ Midlandera ;** by Gesenius {Thes, 451) 
as piigani, ** villagei*s.** In the following passages 
the name is given in the A. V. in the singular — 
THB Hivitk; — Gen. x, 17 ; Ex. xxiii. 28, xxxiii. 

2, xxxiv. 11 ; Josh. ix. 1, xi. 3; 1 Chr. i. 15 { 
also Gen^ xxxiv. 2, xxxvi. 2. In all the rest it 
is plural. 

• 1. In the genealogical tables of Genesis, “the 
' Hivite” is named as one of tlie descendants— the 
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sixth in ordei^— of Canaan, tlie son of Ham (Gon. 
X. 17 ; 1 Chr. i. ir>). In the iiret enumeration of 
the nations who, at the time of the call of Abra- 
ham, occupied the promised land (Gen. xv. 19-21), 
the Hivites are omitted from the Hebiew text 
(though in the Samaritan and LXX. their name is 
inseilcd). This has led to the conjecture, amongst 
othcro, that they are identical with tlic KAdmon- 
ITKS, whose name is found there and there only 
(Keland, Pal. 140; Bocliart, Phal. iv. 36 ; Can. 
i. 19). But are not the Kiulnionites mther, as 
their name implies, the representatives of the Bcne- 
kedem, or “children of the Kast”? The name 
constantly occurs in the formula by which the 
country is designated in the earlier books (Ex. iii. 
8, 17, xiii. .% xxiii. 23, 28, xxxiii. S, xxxiv. 11; 
Deut. vii. 1, xx. 17; Josh. iii. 10, ix. 1, xii. 8, 
xxiv. 11), and also in the later ones (1 K. ix. 
20 ; 2 Chr. viii. 7 ; but comp.‘ Ezr. ix. 1, and 
Neh. ix. 8). It is, however, absent in the report 
of the spies (Num. xiii. 29), a document which 
lixe.s the localities occupied by the Canoimite nations 
at that time. Perhaps this is owing to the then 
nisigniticance of the Hivites, or perhajis to the fact 
that they weie indifferent to the special locality 
of their sctlleiiieuts. 

2. We first cucountcr the actual people of the 
Hivites at the tune of .Jacob’s return to Canaan. 
Shcchem wjis then (according to the cun-ent He- 
brew text) in their po‘«session, Hamor the Hivitc 
being the “ prince (N'^3) of the land *' (Gen. 
xxxiv. 2). They W'crc at tliis time, to judge of 
them by their rulers, a waim and impetuous 
people, credulous, and easily deceived by the crafty 
and cruel sons of Jacob. The narrative further 
exhibits them as peaceful and commeroial, given to 
“ trade” (10, 21), and to the acquiring of “pos- 
sessions” of cattle and other “ wealth ” (10, 23, 
28, 29). Like the Hittites they held tlieir assem- 
blies or conferences in the gate of their city (20). 
We may also see a testimony to their ^iceful 
habits in the absence of any attempt at revenge on 
Jacob for the massacre of the .Shechemitc^. ]'erh.a|)S 
a similar indication is furnished by the name of tlie 
god of the .Sliecheinitcs some geiieiations after this 
— Baal-bcrith — Baal of the league, or the alliance 
(Judg. viii. 33, ix. 4, 46); by the way in which 
the Shechciniles were beaten by Abimelech (40) ; 
and by the uninilitary character, both of the weapon 
wliich caused Abiinelecli’s death and of the pcRKin 
wlio discharged it (ix. 53). 

The Alex. MS., and several other MSS. of the 
LXX., in the above narrative (Gen. xxxiv. 2) sub- 
stitute “Iloritc” for “ Hivite.” The change is 
remarkable from the usually close adhemice of the 
Alex. Codex to the Hebrew text, but it is not cor- 
roborated by any other of the ancient veraions, nor 
is it recommended by other considerations. No 
instances occur of Ilorites in this part of Palestine, 
while we know, from a later narrative, that there 
was an important colony of Hivites on the highland 
of Benjamin at Gibeon, &c., no very great distance 
from Shcchem. On the other hand, in Gen. xxxvi. 2, 
where Aholibama, one of Esau’s wives, is said to 
have been the daughter of the daughter of Zibeon 
the Hivite, all considerations arc in favour of read- 
ing “ Horite ” for “ Hivite.” In this rase we for- 
tunately possess a detailed genealogy of the family, 
by comparison of which little doubt is left of the 
propriety of the chimge (comp, verses 20, 24, 25, 
30, with 2), although no andejit version has sug- 
gested it hero. 
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.3. We next meet with the Hivites during the 
conquest of (Joiiaan (Josh. ix. 7, xi. 19). Their 
character is now in some respects mateiially altered. 
They are still evidently averse to lighting, but they 
have acquired — possibly by long experience in 
I traffic — an amount of craft which they did not 
I before possess, and wliich enables them to tuni the 
tablra on the Israelites in a liighly successful man- 
ner (Josh. ix. 3-27). The colony of Hivites,*’ who 
made Joshua and the heads of the tribes their 
dupes on this occasion, had four cities — Gibeon, 
Chephirah, Bceroth, and Kirjath-jeorim— situated, 
if our present knnwhxlge is accurate, at considerable 
distances asunder. It is not certain whether the 
three last were destroyed by .Joshua or not (xi. 19) ; 
Gibeon certainly was s;xired« In ver. 11 the 
Gibconites speak of the “ cldera ” of tlieir city, 
a woi-d which does not necessarily point to any 
spetdal form t>f goveniment, as is assumed by Winer 
{Jleoiter), who uses the ambiguous expression that 
they “ lived under a ropublicau constitution ” (m 
rcpublicanischcr Verfasitimg) 1 See also Ewuld 
{Qesch. i. 318, 9). 

4. The main body of the Hivites, however, were 
at this time living on the northern coniines of 
western Palestine — “ under Hermon, in the land of 
Mizixjh” (Josh. xi. 3) — ^“in Mount Lebanon, from 
Mount Baal-Hermou to the entering in of Ha- 
math” (Judg. iii. 3). Soinewliere in this neigh- 
bourhood they were settled when .Joab and the 
captains of the liost, in their tour of numbering, 
came to “all the cities of the Hivites” near Tyie 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 7). In the Jerusalem Targuin on 
Gen. X. 17, they are called Tripolitans 

a name which points to the same general northern 
locality. 

5. In speaking of the Avim, or Avvites, a sug- 

gestion has Imhui iiiiule by the writer that they may 
liave iMjeii identical with the Hivites. This is appa- 
KMitly corroboiated by the fact that, according to 
the notice in Deut. ii. the Avites seem to have Wn 
dispiml befoie the Hivites appear on the scene of 
the s.'icred history. [G.] 

HIZKl'AH (n*jp|n ; ; Ez^id), an 

ancestor of Zephani.ah the prophet (Zeph.^ 1). 

HIZKrJAlI (n;j?)Jl ; ’EC€#fla ; Ezechid), 
accoixling to the punctuation of the A. V. a man 
who sealed the covenant of icformation with Ezra 
and Neiietniah (Neh. x. 17), But there is no doubt 
that the luiinp should be taken with that preceding 
it, as “ Atcr-Hizkijnh,” a name given in the lists of 
those who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel. 
It appears also extremely likely that the two names 
following these in x. 17, 18 (Azzur, Hodijah) are 
only coiTupt repetitions of them. 

This and the preceding name are identical, and arc 
the same with that given in the A. V. as Hkzekiah. 

HO'BAB (anh ; 6 ’0/3«£^, Alex. in 

Judg. ’ivjBdjB ; fMtab). This name is found in 
two places only (Num. x. 29 ; Judg. iv. 11), and it 
seems doubtful whether it denotes 3ie father-in-law 
of Mo.ses, or his son. (1.) In favour of the latter 
are (a.) the express statement that Hobab waa “ the 
son of Rnguel ’’ (Num. x. 29) ; Ka^el or Keuel -- 
the Hebrew word in both cases is toe same — being 
identi8i>d with Jethro, not only in Ex. ii. 18 (comp. 


** Here again the LXX. (both MSS.) have Horltes 
for Hivites ; but wo cannot accept the change without 
further eonsidcriition. 
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iii. I, &c.), bnt also by .lasephus, who constantly 
ijives him that name, (ft.) The faet that Jethro 
hail some time previously letl the Israelite camp to 
return to his own co\intry (Kx. xviii. 27). The 
woitis “the father-in-law of Moses** in Xnin. x. 
29, though in most of the ancient vereions con- 
nected with Hobab, will in the oiiginal leatl cither 
way, sof that no argument <*an be founded on them. 
(2.) In favour of Hobab’s identity with Jothre are 
(ft.) the wonls of .ludg. iv. It; but it should be 
remorahered that this is (ostensibly) of later ilate 
than the other, and altogether a more casual state- 
ment. (6.) Joseplius in speaking of Itaguel re- 
marks once ii. 12, §1) that he “ liad lothor 

(I. e. .Tethro) for a surname’* (roCro yhp 
K\ififjLa TV 'Po 7 oiij\). Krem the absence of the 
sirticic here, it is inferml by Whiston and others 
that Josephus intends that he had more than one 
siireamc, but this seems haitlly Siifc. 

The Mahometan tmlitions are certainly in favour 
of the identity of Hobab with Jethro. He is known 
in the Koran and elsewhere, and in the Kast :it the 

present day, by the name <jf S/io'c^) (caaICm), 

doubtless a corruption of Hobab. According to 
those treditions he was the prophet of (Jod to the 
idolaters of Methicit (Midian), who not l>eUeving 
his message were destroyed (Lane’s Koran, 179- 
181); he was blind (ib. 180 nofc); the vm\ of 
Moses w:is his gill, it luui once been the ro«l of 
Adam, and was of the myrtle of i'anidise, &c. (Ib. 
lOi); WcW-i Jiibl. Legends, 107-109). The name 
of AVto’c'tft still remains attached to one of the WjmIvs 
on the East side of the .Iordan, opposite Jericho, 
threugh wbi<*b, according to the tradition of the 
locality (Seel/en, Jieisen, 1854, ii. HH), H76), the 
children of Israel descendeil to the Jordan. [IIkth- 
NiMRAif.] According to this tradition, therefoie, 
he ncrempanied the people as far as the Pioinised 
Land, though whatever weight that nniy [KJssess is, 
when the statement of Ex. xviii. 27 is taken into 
account, against his identity with Jethro. Other 
places liearing his name and those of his two 
daughtei’s are shown at Sinai and on the Gulf of 
AkalKi (Stanley, S. l\ ;j;i). 

But whether llolrnh was the father-in-law of Moses 
or not, the notia* of him in Num. x. 29-32, though 
brief, is full of point and interest. While Jethro 
is presGiTed to us as the wise and prectised aiimi- 
iiistretor, Hohah appeal’s as the experienced Bedouin 
sh(‘ikh, to whom Moses looked for the inateiial 
satety of his ciimtu’ons camvan in the new and diili- 
cult ground before them. 'I’he tracks and pass«*s 
of that “ waste howling wilderness ’* wore all l.Hmi- 
liar to him, and his piactiseil sight would be to 
them “instead of eyes” in discerning the distant 
clumjis of vei^dure which betokened the wells or 
springs for the daily encampment, and in giving 
t’lnely warning of the approach of Amalckitcs or 
other spoilers of the deseit. [Jethro.] [G.] 

HO'BAH(ni^n; Xo0d; Huba\ the place to 
which Abraham pAraiied the kings who had pillagec^ 
Soilom (Get^ xi v. 1 5). It was situated “ to the north 

of Damnsefts ** (pKIQ'lS ^fiCD^D). Josephus men- 
tions a tinrlition conceniing Abraham which ho tab's 
from Nicolaus of Damascus: — “Abraham reigned 
at Damascus, being a foreigner . . . and his name is 
still famous in the countiy ; and there is shown a 
village called from him The HahiUUitm of Abra- 
ham** (Ant, i. 7, §2). It is remarkable that in the 
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village of Bnrzeh^ thi’ce miles north of Damascus, 
tliere is a ur/// held in high veiieiation by the Mo- 
hammeiiniis, and called after the name of the ])nt)i- 
arch, Masjad Ibrahim, “ the pinyer-place of Abra- 
ham.” The trailition attach*^ to It is that heie 
Abraham ollemi thanffs to God after the total di- 
cmnfitiire of the castarn kings. Behind the wcf|j/ is 
a cleft ill the iwk, in which aiinihcr tradition repie- 
sents the pitriarch as taking refuge on one occasion 
fiom the giant Nirnml. It is remarkable that tiie 
woixl Hohah signifies “ a hiding-place.** 

’ITie .Tews of Damascus nfliiin that the village of 
Jobar, not far from Biirzch, is the HoIkiIi of St,*rii> 
tuie. They have a synagogue there dedicated to 
Elijah, to which they make fVecpieiit pilgrimages 
(see p. .540 ft, note; also Haiulb. for Stjr. ttrul Pot, 
pp. 491, 492). • ‘ [J. 1.. P.] 

HOD ; *ft(C, Alex, ; H<ni), one of tlie 
sons of Zophah, among the descendants of Asher 
(1 Clir. vli. 37). 

HODAT'AII (ac/ift, altere.l in the 

Keri to -in'pin, ». e. HodavtahL' ; ’08oXfa, 
Alex. ’ASovfa ; Odnia), son of Elioenai, one of the 
last inemhi'rs of the loyal line of Judah; mentioned 
1 (’hr. ill. 24. 

HODAVI'AH (n;n\n ; 'Movla ; Odoin, 
Oduia, Odaria). 1. A man of Mmiasseh, one of 
the heads of the half-tribe on the cast of Jordan 
CtOhr. v. 24). 

2. A man of Benjamin, son of llas-scnuaii 
(1 Chr. ix. 7). 

3. A Levite, who seems to have given his name 
to an important family in the tnbe^the Bene Ho- 
(Uiviah (Ezr. ii. 49)' Ir Nehemiah the name 
apiiears as IIoDEVAll. Lonl A. Ilervey has calk'd 
attention to the fact that this name is closely con- 
nected with Judah {(Jcncalogiea, 119). This being 
the case, we probably find this Hodaviah mentioned 
again in iii. 9. 

HO'DESH (Knh; *A8d; Nodes), a woman 
namoii in the genealogies of Ben jamin (1 Chr. viii. 
9) us the wife of a certain Sliaharaim, and mother 
of seven children. Sliaharaim had two wives benides 
Hoilesh, or possibly Hodesh was a second name of 
one of those women (ver. 8). The LXX. by read- 
ing Bnnra, BaaSd, and Hodesh, *A5<£, seem to wish 
to establish such a connexion. 

HODK'VAH (nn^n, kcri Ou8oula, 

Alex. OifSoutS ; Odnia), Bene-Hodevnh, a Levite 
family, leturneil from captivity xvith Zerubbnbel 
(Neh. xdi. 43). In the pnrallcl lists it is given ns 
IlODAVlAH (No. 3) ami SUDIAS. 

HODPAH (nn^n ; h 'JSovfa, Alex. ’looJala ; 
Odaia), one of the two xvives of Ezra, n man of 
Judah, and mother to the foundera of Keilati and 
Kshtemoa (I Chr. iv. 19). She is doubtless the 
same p(>i*soii as .lehudijah (in x’orse 18, that is “ the 
Jewess”), ill fact, except the article, which is dis- 
regarded in the A. V., the two names are identical 
[comp. Hodaviah, No. 3]. Hodinh is exactly the 
same name as IIodtjah, under xvliich fom it *s 
given more than once in A. V. 

HODI'JAH (nn^n ; *nSouta, *nSoti/i ; Odin, 
(kkmt). This is in the original precisely the same 
name ns the preceding, though spelt ditferently in 
the A, V. It occiii’s 

1 . A Levite in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
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(Neh. viii. 7 ; and probably also ix. 5 ; x. 10). 
The niime with others is omitted in the two first 
of these passages in the LXX. 

2. Another Levitc at the same time (Neh. 
X. 13). 

3. A layqifl-n ; one ol' the •* heads ” of the people 
at the Siime time (Neh. x. 18). 

HOGTiAU (n^jn i ’E 7 A.(I, Alex. AlyXi, 
AlyXdfi ; Hegla), the third of the five daughter 
of Xeiophehad, in whose favonr the law of inherit- 
ance was altered so that a daughter could inherit 
her faUier’s estate when he led no sons (Num. 
xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 11, Josh. xvii. 3). 

The name also occurs in BETii-ilOOliAil, which 
see. 

HO'HAM*(Dn^n ; Alex. AM/*;" 

Oham)f king of Hebron at tlie time of the conquest 
of CauaJin (Jo.sli. x. 3) ; one of the five kings who 
were pursued by Joshua down the p;iss of Beth- 
horon, and who were at last captured in the cave 
at Makkedah and there put to death. As king of 
Hebron he is frequently referred to in Josh, x., but 
Ins name occurs in the above ptssage only. 

HOLOFER'NES, or, more correctly, Olo- 
FEU.VE8 (’OAo^^pi^f), was, aocniding to the book 
of Judith, a general of Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
the Assyrians (Jud. ii. 4), who was slain by the 
.Jewish heroine Judith during the siege of Bethulia. 
r J udith.] The name occurs twice in (/appadocian 
history, its borne by the brother of Ariarathea 1. 
(c. li.c. 350), ami aftcrwaixls by a pretender lo the 
Cappadocian throne, who was at lirat supported and 
Aftei*waitl8 imprisoned by Demetrius Soter (c. n.c. 
158). The termination (TisaapAernes, &c.) points 
to a Pei-sian origin, but the meaning of the word is 
uncertain. [B. F. W.] 

HO'LON (\hn ; XaXoh ical Xayi^d, Alex. Xt- 
Xovdy ; fi TeAAd, Alex. ; Olon, Jhhn). 

1, A town in the inounhiins of Judah ; one of the 
• first group, of which Dcbir was apparently tlie most 
considerable. It is named between flosiiEN and 
ISiLDH (Josli. XV. .51), and was allotted with ijs 
“suburbs” to the priests (xxi. 15). In the list of 
priest’s cities of 1 Chv. vi. the name appears ns 
Hilkn. In the Onomasticon (“Hclon” and 
“Oloii”) it is mentioned, but not so as to imply 
its then existence. Nor Iwis tliG name been since 
recognised by travellers. 

2. (pVn ; XeAiSv ; /Mm), a dty of Moab 
(.Ter, xlviii. 21, only). It was one of the towns of 
the Mtshor, the level downs (A. V. “plain 
country ”) east of .Ionian, an<l is named with .la- 
hazah, Dilwn, and other known places; but no 
ideutifiaition of it has yet taken place, nor does it 
appear in the paralld lUis of Num. xxxii. and I 
Josh. xiii. [G.] 

HO'MAM (DO^n ; Al/idv ; Homm), the form 
under which in 1 (3ir. i. 39, an Edomite name 
appears, which in Gen. xxxvi. is given Hkmam. 
llomam is assumed by Oesenius to be the original 
form 385 a). By Knobel (Qewsist 254), 

fho name is compared with that of Ilomauna 

a town now ruined, tliough once im> 

poitant, halfway between Petra and Ailath, on the 
ancient road at the back of the mountain. Sec 


* In each MS. tho same equivalent as the above 

hail been given fur Horam. 
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Laborde, Joumef/t 207, Atneimo ; also the Arabic 
authorities mentioned by Knobel. [G.] 

HOMER. [Measures.] 

HONEY. VVe have almady noticed [Food] 
the extensive use of lioncy as an article of ordinary 
food among the Hebrews : we shall thcrefbi.'o in tlie 
present aiticle restritd ourselves to a dc.'«cription of 
the different articles which pa.ssed under the Hebrew 
name ot‘ (fbash (fiS'l'l). In the first place it. applies 
to tlie product of the bee, to which we exclusively 
apply the name of honey. All tr.ivellers .igroc in 
describing Palestine as a land “ flowing with honey ’* 
(£x. iii. 8), bees being abundant even in the icinotc 
{»irts of the wilderness, where they deposit tlieir 
honey in thecievices of the rocks or in hollow trees. 
In some pai'ts of ilorthern Arabia the hills are so 
well stocked with bees, that no sooner are hives 
placed than they are occupied (Wcllsted's Travels, 
ii. 123). The Hebrews had special expressions to 
fiescribe the exuding of the honey from the cunib, 
such as inApheth (MIDb) “dropi»iiig” ((Jnnt. iv. 11 ; 
Prov. V. 3, xxiv. 13), tzuph (P|-1V) “overflowing” 
(Ps. xix. 10; Prov. xvi. 24), and yaar ("Ijl') or 
ya&rah (rT^JI^) (1 Sam. xiv. 27 ; Cant. v. 1) — ex- 
pressions which answer to the mcl acctiim of l*liny 
(xi. 15) : the second of these tcims approaches nearest 
to the sense of “ honey comb,** inasmueh as it is con- 
nected with wipeth in Ps. xix. 10, “ tho choppings of 
tlie comb.” (2.) In the second place, the term debesh 
applies to a decoction of the juice of the grape, 
which is still called dihs, and which foims an 
article of commerce in the East ; it was this, and 
not ordinary bi‘c-honey, which Jacob sent to JoKe))li 
(Gen. xHii. 11), and which the 'fyrians purchasiHl 
frein Palestine (Ez. xxvii, 17), The mode of ]>re- 
paring it is described by Pliny (xiv. 11) : the imisl 
was either boiled down to a half (in which wise it 
was isiUcmI defnUum), or to a third (when it wa*; 
called siracum, or sapa, the trlpaios. olvos, and 
of the Greeks): it was mixed citliLM* with 
wine or milk (V'irg. CicorQ. i. 296; Ov. Fast. iv. 
780) : it is still a favourite article of nutriment 
among the Syrians, and has tlie appeal ance of 
coarse lioney (Kussell, Akjypo, i. 83). (3.)A thii-d 
kiml has been described by some writers ns ** vege- 
table ” honey, by which is meant the exudations of 
ecrbiiu tiees and shrubs, such as the Tamarix 
munnijera, found in the peninsula of Sinai, or the 
stunted oaks of Luristan and Mesopotamia. The 
honey, which Jonathan ate in the wood (1 Sam. 
xiv. 25), and tbd “ wild honey,” which snppoi-ted 
St. John (Matt. iii. 4), have been refenied to this 
sixties. We do not agree to this view: the honey 
in the wood was in such abundanc.e that .Jonathan 
took it up on the end of a stick ; but the vegetable 
honey is found only in small globules, which must 
be carefully collected and strained before lieing useil 
(Wellsted, ii. 50). The use of the term yanr in 
that pissnge is decisive against this kind of honey. 
1'he Aypioy of MatUiew ni^ed not mean any- 
thing else than the honey of the wild bees, which 
we have already stated to be common iif Palestine, 
and which Josephus (JB, J, iv. 8, §3) specifies 
among the natural productions of the plain of 
Jericho: the exp.e'sion is ceiiainly applied by 
IModorus Siculus (xix. 94) to honey exuded fiom 
trees; but it may also be applied like the Latin 
rnc/ silvestre (Plin, xi. 16) to a particular kind of 
bee-honey. (4.) A fourth kind is described by Jo- 
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gephus (/. c,)f as being n)nnuractured from the 
juice of the date 

The prohibition against the use of honey in meat 
oti'erings (Lev. ii. 11 ) appeal's to have been grounded 
ou the fermentation produced by it, honey soon 
turning sour, and even foraiing vinegar (Plin. xxi. 
48). This fact is embodied in the Talmudical 
worAhUbish = ** tofennent,” derived from d'hash. 
Other explanations have been ofl'ered, as that bees 
wore unclean (Phil. ii. or that the honey was the 
artiliciiil dibs (Biihr, Symbol, ii. 323). ' [W. L. B.] 

HOOK. HOOKS. Various kinds of hooks are 
noticed in the Bible, of which the ibllowing are the 
most important. 

1. Fibliing-hOoks TD, Am. iv. 2; nSn, 

Job xli. 2 ; Is. xix. 8 ; Hab. i. 15). The two firet 
of these Hebrew terms mean primarily thorns^ and 
secondarily fishing^books, from the similarity in 
sh.ape, or perhaps from thorns having been origin- 
ally used for the pni-pose ; in both cases the LXX. 
and Vulg. are mistaken in their renderings, giving 
ilirXotr and contis for the first, X^jSifrat and ollis 
for the second : the thiixl teim refers to the con- 
ti action of Uie mouth by the hook. 

2. nin (A. V. “thoni,”),proi)erly anw/ (i^^X- 
X(ov, circnlus) placed through the mouth of a large 
fish and attached by a cord ({b^M) to a stake for 
the puriKjse of keeping it alive in the water (.lob 
xli. 2) ; the word meaning the cord is lendeied 
“ hook” in the A. V. and = trxdiyos. * 

3. Pin ainl nin, generally rendei'ed “hook” in 

the A. V. after the LXX. AyKKrrpotff but preperly 
a ring (circultts\ such as in our country is piaciri 
through the nose of a bull, and similarly used in the 
Kuht for leading about lions (Kx. xix. 4, where the 
A. V. hiis ** with chains”), camels and other animals. 
A similar method w.is adopted for leading prisonera, 
as in the ctise of Manasseh who was led with rings 
(2 Chr. xxxiii. 11 ; A. V. “ in the thorns ”). An 
illustration of this pmetioe is found in a bf^relief 
<liscovei'ed at Khoi-sabad (Layard, ii. 376). THe 
e\])rcssion is used several times in tliis sense (2 K. 
xix. 28 ; Is. xxxvii. 29 ; Ez. zxix. 4, zxxviii. 4). 
The term is used in a similar sense in Job 

vl. 24 (A. V. “ bore his nose with a gin,” mai'gin). 



4. D'11. a term exclusively used in reference to 
^0 Tabernacle, rendered “hooks” in the A. V. 
The LXX. varies in its rendering, sometimes giving 
Kc^oXfs, t. e, the capital of the pillars, sometimes 
KpiKos and kyK^Kii ; the expenditure of gold, as 
given in Ex. xxxviil. 28, has led to this doubt ; they 
wwp however most probably hooks (Ex. xxvi. 32, 
J/.'xxvii. 10 if., xXwiii. 10 fl'.); the word seems 
to* have given name to the letter 1 in the Hebrew 
alphabet, possibly f»om a similarity of the foi-m in 
which the latter appears in the Greek Digammn^ 
to that of a hook. 

5. a vine-dresseFs pruning-hook (Is. ii. 
4, xvili.^5 ; Mic. iv. 3 ; Joel iii. 10). 

6. and (Kpsiypa), a flesh-hook for 
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getting up the joints of meat out of the boiling-pot 
(Ex. xxvii. 3 ; I Sara. ii. 1:M4). 

7. (Ez. xl. 43), a term of ray doubtftil 

meaning, probably meaning “hooks” (as in tlie 
A. y.), iimhI for the purpose of hauging up anim.'ils 
to flay them {paxilli bi/urci, Gesen. Thesaur, 
1470): ofher meoniugs given arc — ledges (/a6t(, 
Vulg.), or eiivps, os though the word were ; 

pens fur keeping the animals previous to their being 
slaughtered ; heaith-stones, as in the maigin of flie 
A. V. ; and lastly, guttera to receive and cairy off 
the bloo 1 from the slaughtered animals. [W. L. B.] 

HOPH'NI ('3Bn, “ a fighter *0^vl) and 
Phinehas (Dn^^4* the two sons of Eli, 

who fulfilled their hereditary sacei-dptal duties 
Shiloh. Their brutal rapacity and lust, which 
sremed to acquire fi'esh violence witli their father's 
increasing years (1 Sam. ii. 22, 12-17), filled tlie 
people witli disgust and indignation, and provoked 
the cui'se wiiich was denounced against their father's 
house first by an unknown prophet (27-36), and tb.ni 
by Samuel ( 1 Sam. iii. 1 1-14). They were both cut 
off in one day in the flower of their age, and the ark 
which they had accompanied to battle against the 
Philistines was lost on the same oa‘asion (1 Sum. 
iv. 10, 11). The predicted ruin and ejcclnient of 
Eli's house were fulfilled in the reigu of Solomon. 
[Em ; Zaix)K.] The unbridled licentiousness of 
these young priests gives us a terrible glimpse into 
the fallen condition of the chosen people (EwabI, 
Ocsch, ii. .'>38-638)., The Scripture calls them 
“ sons of Belial ” (1 Sam. li. 12) ; and to this our 
great poet alludes in the woitis — 

** to him no temple stood 

Or tdtor smoked ; yet who more oft than he 
In temples and at altars, when the priest 
Turns atheist^ as did Eli’s sons, who filled 
With lust and violence the house of God ?** 

far. Lost, \.W, [K.W.F.] 

HOE, MOUNT (nnn nh, «. “ Hor the 
mountain,” remarkable as the only case in which 
the name comes first). 1. ("Hp rb Upas: Mans 
Hor'), the mountain in which Anion died (Xum. 
XX, 25, 27). The won! Hor is regarded by the 
lexicographers as an arehaic form of Har, the usual 
Hebrew term for “mountain” (Gesenius, Thes, 
391 b; Fuerst, Hnndwh, ad voc. &c.), so that the 
meaning of the name is simply “ tlie mountain of 
mountains,” as tlie LXX. have it in onotlicr case 
(see btdow, No. 2) rh 6pos rh 6pos ; Vulg. mans 
altmimiis ; and Jerome (L'p, ad Fabiolam) non in 
monte simpliciter sed in montis monie. 

The few farts given us in the Bible regarding 
Mount Hor are soon told. It was “ on the boundary 
line” (Nmn. xx. 23) or “at the edge” (xxxiii. 
37) of the land of Edom. It was the next halting- 
place of the people after Kadesh (xx. 22, xxxiii. 
37), and they quitted it for Zalinonah (xxxiii. 41) 
ill the roail to the Red Sea (xxi. 4). It was during 
the encampment at Kadesh that Aaron was gathered 
to his fathers. At the command of .Jehovah, he, 
his bi other, and his son ascended the mountain, in 
the presence of the people, “ in the eyes of all the 
congi'egation.” The garments, and with the gai> 
nients the office, of high-priest were taken from 
Aaren and put upon Elcazar, and Aaron died there 
in the top of tlie mountain. In tlie circumstances 
of the ascent of the height to die, and in the marked 
ext'lusion from the Promised Land, the end of the 
one brother resembled the end of the other ; but in 
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the presence of the two siirvivora, and of the gazing 
crowd below, thero is a striking diffcicnce between 
this event and the solitary death of Moses. 

Mount I lor “is one of the very few spots con- 
nected with the wanderings of the Isiticlitcs which 
admit of no roasouable doubt ” (Stanley, S, ^ P. 
86). It is almost unnecessary to state thaC it is 
situated on the eastcin side of the great valley 
of the Arnbahy the highest and most conspicuous of 
the whole range of the sandstone mountains of 
Mdom, having close beneath it on its castem side — 
though stmnge to say the two are not visible to 
each other — the mysterious city of Petra. The 
tradition lias existed h'om the earliest date. Josephus 
does not mention the name of Hor iv. 4, §7), 
blit he describes the death of Aaron as taking place 
“on a veiy high mountain which surrounded the 
metropolis of the Arabs,” which latter “was for- 
merly called Arke, but now Petra.” In the Ono- 
tmtsticon of Eusebius and Jerome it is Or rnona — 
“ a mountain in which Aaron dieil, close to the 
city of Petia.” When it was visited by the (Iru- 
sadcra fsce the quotations in Itob. 521) the sanctuary 
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was already oh its top, and there is little doubt 
that it was then what it is now — the Ncbi- 

“ the mountain of the Prophet Aaron.” 

Of the geological foimation of Mount Hor we 
have no very trustworthy accounts. The general 
structure of. the range of Edom, of which it forms 
the most prominent feature, is new red sandstone, 
displaying itself to an enormous thickness. Above 
that is the Jura lime^toue, and higher still the creta- 
ceous beds, which latter in Mount 8eir are reported 
to be 3500 feet in thickness (Wilson, Lands, i. 194). 
Through these deposited strata longitudinal dykes 
of red granite and porphyiy have forced their way, 
running nearly noilh and south, and so completely 
silicifying the neighbounng sandstone as otten to 
give it the look of a primitive 'rock. To these 
combinations arc due the extraordinary colours for 
which I’etra is so famous. Mount Hor itself is 
said to be entirely sandstone, in very horizontal 
strata (Wilson, i. 290). Its height, according to 
I the latest measurements, is 4800 tect (Eng.) above 
the Mcditentmean, thai is to say about 1700 feet 
I above the town of Petra, 4000 above the level of 



Vlfw at the eumniit ul Mount ilor. (From Litbunle.) 


the Arabah, and more than 6000 above the Dead 
Sea (Rotli, in Peteimann's Mittheil. 1858, i. 3). 
The mountain is marked far and near by its 
double top, which rises like a huge castellated 
building from a lower base, and is surmounted by 
the circular dome of the tomb of Aaron, a distinct 
white spot on the dark nil surface of the mountain 
(Stanley, 86 ; Laborde, 143 ; Stephens, Indents'). 
This lower base is the “ plain of Aaron,” beyond 
which Hurckhardt was, after all his toils, prevented 
from ascending. “ Out of this plain, culminating 
in its two summits, springs the led siindstoiie mass, 
from its base upwaids rocky and naked, not a bush 
or a ti*ee to relieve the rugged and broken coniere 
of the sandstone blocks whicn compose it. On as- 
cending this mass a little plain is found to lie be- 
tween the two peaks, marked by a white cypress, and 
not unlike the celebrated plain of the cypress under 
the summit of Je&c/ A/dsa, traditionally believed to 
be the scene of Elijali's vision. The sontherumost 
of the two, on approaching, takes a conical foitn. 
The northernmost i» truncated, and crowned by| 
the chapel of Aaron’s tomb.” The chapel or mosk 


IS a small square, building, measuring inside about 
28 feet by 33 (Wilson, 295), with its door in the 
S.W. angle. It is built of rude stones, in part, 
broken columns; all of sandstone, but fragments' 
of granite and|k(iarble lie about. Stejis lead to 
the Hat roof of roe chapel, from which rises a white 
dome as usual over a saint’s tomb. The interioi 
of the ch.apel consists of two chambers, one below 
the other. The upper one has four large pillars 
anil^ a stone cliest, or tombstone, like one of the 
oudinary slabs in chui'cliyai*ds, but larger and liigher, 
wid rather bigpr at the top than the bottom. At 
it# head is a high round stone, on which sacrifices 
are made, and which retmned, when Stephens, saw 
it, the marks of the smoke and blood of iroent 
offerings. “On the slab are Arabic inscriptions, aAd 
it is covered with shawls chiefly red» One of 
the Pinal'S is hung with votive offerings of beads, 
&c., and two osti'ich eggs are suspended over the 
chest. Steps in the N.W. angle lead down to 
the lower chamber, which is jiartly in the rock, 
but plastered. It is perfectly dark. At the end, 
apparently under the stone chest above, is a lecess 
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guarded by a grating. Within this is a rude pi-o- 
tiibcranas, whether of stone or plaster was not ascer- 
tainable, resting on wood, and corned by a ragged 
pall. This lower iccess is no doubt the tomb, and 
{wssibly ancient. Wliat is above is only the oilU 
licial monument and certainly modern.’^* In one 
of the walls ot the upper chamber is a ** round 
jmlisncd black stone/* one of those mysteiiuus 
stones of whicli the prototype is the KaaUi at 
Mcoi'a, and which, like that, would appear to be 
the object of great devotion (Maitincau, 410, 2t)\ 

'fhe impi^ion received on the spot is that 
Aaron’s death took place in the small basin between 
the two peaks, and that the people wei-e stationed 
either (»n tiic plain at the base of the peaks, or at 
that ))iiit oi‘ihc Wady Ahi^Kusheyheh from which 
tlie top is commanded. Josephus says that the 
ground was sloping dowuwanis (fcardvres rh 
Xupiov ; Ant, iv. 4, §7). But this may be the 
mere general expression of a man who hail never 
been on the spot. The greater part of the above 
information luis been kindly^communicated to the 
writer by Professor Stanley. 

The chief intciest of Mount Hor will always con- 
sist in the prospect from its summit — the last 
view of Aaron — " tliat view which was to him what 
I’lNgali was to his bi other.” it is dohcribcd at length 
by liby (134), Wilson (i. 292-9), Muitiiienu (420), 
and is well summed up by Stanley in the following 
words : ** We saw all the main points pn wliicii his 
eye must iiave i*ested. He Ifxiked over the valley 
of tlic AiniHih countersoctod by its hundred water- 
com-ses, and beyond, over the white mountains of tlie 
wilderness they had so long traversed ; and at the 
1101 them edge of it there must have been visible the 
heights througli which the Israelites liad vainly atp 
tempted to force their way into the I’roinised Laud. 
This was the wt'stcrn view. Close around him on 
the oast weie the ni{^i;cd mountains of Kdoin, and 
f.ir along tlie liorizon the wide downs of Mount Scir, 
thiough which the passage had been dciiii'd by the 
wil<l tribes of Esau who hunted over their long 
slopes.*’ On the north lay the mysterious Oeail .Sea 
gleaming from tlie dt'pths of its piotbund basin 
(Stephens, Tnevients). ** A dreary moment, and a 
dreary scene — such it must have seemc«{ to the aged 
priest. . . . The peculiarity of the view is the coin- 
iuimtion of wide extension with the scarcity of marked j 
featuics. Petra is shut out by iiitcrveiiiiig rocks. 
But the survey of the Desert oii one side, and the 
mouiitAins of Edom on the other, is complete ; and 
of tiieso last the great feature is the mass of red 
bald-headed sandstone ixicks, interseej^d not by val- 
leys but by deep seams” {S. ^ P. 87). Though 
I’etra itfudi is entirely shut out, one ontiying build- 
ing— if it may be called a building — is vvible, that 
which goes by the name of the Leir^ or Convent. 
L’rofessor Stanley has thrown out a suggestion on 
the connexion between the two which is well worth 
fuitlier investigation. 

Owing to the natural diilicultiea of the localitjf 
and the caprices of the Arabs, Mount Hor and 
i’etra arc mure ditficblt of access than any other 
places which Europeans usually attempt to visit. 
The I'ecordj^ of these attempts— not ail of them 
Nuctxiiises — will be found in the works of Btirck- 
iiaidt, Irby and Mangles, Stephens, Wilson, Kobln- 
son, Martineau, and Stanley. They arc sufficient 


* If BuroUiardt’s informants were correct (Syrian 
LH), there is a considcTable difference between what 
the tomb was oven when he sacrifleed his kid on the 
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to invest the place with a secondary intmst, hai^ly 
inferior to that wiiich attaches to it as the halting- 
place of the children of Israel, and the* burial-place 
of Aaron. 

2. (rh Spos rb Upos ; nwns altissmus.) A moun- 
tain, entirely distinct from the preceding, named, in 
Hum. xxxiv. 7, 8, only, as one of. the imu'ks of the 
northeni boundary of the laud whieli tlie children 
of Israel were about to conquer. The identitication 
of this mountain has always been one of the puzz les 
of Sacied Geography. The Mediterranean was the 
western boundaiy. The iiortliern boundary startul 
from the sea; the firat point in it was Mount Hor, 
and the second the entrniicf' of Hamatii. Since 
Sidon was subsequently iilluttod to the most nortli- 
em tribe — Asher, and w.as, lus far as we know, tlie 
most iioilhem town so allotted, it would seem 
probable that the iiortheiu boundary would com- 
mence at about that ^loliit ; tlmt is, opposite to 
Avheic the great range of Lebanon breaks down to 
the sea. The next landmark, the entmnen to Ha- 
math, seems to have been dotci mined hy Mr. Porter 
as the pass at Kalat close to HumSf tiie 

ancient Hamath — at the other end of the range of 
Lebanon. Suraly “ Mount Hor” then can be nothing 
else than the gieat ciuiin of Lebanon itself. Looking 
at tlie massive character and enoj moiis iudght of the 
range, it is very difficult to suppose that any indivi- 
dual peak or mount tun is intended and not the whole 
mass, which takes ncaily a straiglit course between 
the two points just named, and includes below it 
the great plain of the Buka'a and the whole of 
Palestine properly so called. 

The Targum Pseudojoii. renders Mount Hor by 
UtntinoSf probably intending Amann. The latter 
is ai.so the reading of the 'I'almud {Gittin 8, quoted 
by Fuerst, sub voce), in wiiich it is connecte*) witli 
the Amana named in Cant. iv. B. But the bltuatiou 
of this Aroma is nowheie indicated by tliein. It 
cannot haT*auy connexion with the Anuiua or 
Abana river which flowed tlirough Damascus, ns 
that is quite away from the jiositioii lequiied in 
the passage. By the Jewish geographers Schwarz 
(24, 25) and Parclii (Benj. of Tudcla, 413, &c.), 
for various traditional and linguistic ivnsons, a 
mountain is fixed upon very far to the noiih, be- 
tween Tripoli and Hamath, in fact, though they do 
not say so, veiy near the Moiis Amaiiiis of the 
classical gcograjihois. But this is some 2U0 miles 
1101 th of Sidon, and 150 above Hamath, and is 
surely an unwarranted extension of the limits of the 
Holy Land. The great range of Lebanon is so 
clearly the ntatural northern boundary of the coun- 
tiy, that there seems no reason to doubt that the 
whole range is intonded by the teim Hor, [G.] 

HO’BAM(D'jh; *EAdfi,A\vx.Al\d/i; Jforarn), 
king of Gkzer at the time of the conquest of the 
soiith-westeni pait of Palestine (Josh. x. 33). He 
came to the assistance of Lachish, but was slaughtered 
by Joshua with all his people. Whether the Gezer 
which he goveroed was that commonly mentioned, 
or another place further south, is not deicimiiiable. 

HO'KEB. Ex. iii. 1, xvii. G, xxxiii. G; Dcut. 
i. 2, G, 19, iv. 10, I.'), V. 2, ix. 8, xviii. 10, xxix. 

1 , 1 K. viii. 9, xir. 8; 2 Clir. v. 10; Ps. cvi. 
19; Mai. iv. 4; Ecclus. xlviii. 7. [Sinai.] 
HO'KEM (bnn ; Mc 7 aAaap(^, Alex. MaySet- 

plain below, and when Irby and Mangles visited it, 
six years after. 

Si 11 
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\iriupdfi, both by indusion of the preceding name ; 

one of the fortified places in the territoiy 
of Naphtali ; named with Iron and Migdal-^l (Josh, 
xix. :J8). Van de Velde (i. 178, 9 ; Memoir, 322) 
suggests Ilurah as the site of Horem. It is an 
ancient site in the centie of the countiy, half- way 
Iwtsveen the Ras enrNahhnra and the l.ake Merom, 
on !i tfll at the soiitliein end of the Wady cUAin, 
one of tlic natural features of the conritiy. It is 
also ill favour of this identification that Hurak is 
near Yardn, probably the repi'csentative of the 
ancient Inov, named with Horem. [G.] 

HOR HAGID'GAD (laian in: rh Upos 

FaSydS : Mans Gadyad — both reading for ^h), 

the name of a desert station where the Israelites 
cncam}ied (Num.- xxxiii. 32), probably the same 
as Gndgodah (Dent. x. 7). Ifi both passages it 
stands in sequence with three othcis, Moserah or 
Aloseroth, (Beeroth) Bene Jaakun, and Jothath or 
Jotbath.ah; but the oi*der is not strictly preserved. 
Hengstenberg (Genuineness of the Pentateuch, il. 
d.'id) hits suuglit to account for this by supposing 
that they were in Deut. x. 7 going the opposite 
way to that in Num. xxxiii. 32. For the considera- 
tion of this see Wildkhnkss op WanderinO. 

GeilgiHi (Amb. means a hard and level 

j o ^ 

tract. We have also Gudgud (Arab. 
which has among other meanings that of a w'ell 
abounding in water. The plural of either of these 
might closely approximate in sound to Oudagid. It 
is ohsemblc that on the west side of the Arabah 
liobinsou (vol. i., map) has a Wady Ghibldyhidh, 
which may bear tlie same meaning; but that 
meaning might lie ])erhaps applied to a great num- 
ber of localities, it would be dangeious to infer 
identity. The junction of tliis watly with the 
Aiabuh would not, however, be unsuitable for a 
station between Mount Hor, near which Moserah 
lay (comp. Num. xx. 28, Heut. x. 6), and Ezioii 
Geber, Kobiuhon also muiitioiis a shrub growing 

in the Arabah itself, which he calls Ghwkih 

(ii. 121 comp. 119), which may also possibly sug- 
gest a derivation for the name. [H. H.] 

HO'RI. 1. (nh, but in Chron. n^n ; Xo^ftol, 
Alex. Xopi&ct, in Chron. Xo^/St , Nori), a Ilorite, 
ns his name betokens ; son of Lotan the sou of Seir, 
and brother to ilemam or Homam (Gen. xxxvi. 22 ; 
1 Chr. i. 39). No tiace of the name appears to 
have b(H‘n met witli in modern times. 

2. (Xod/lc, Alex.Xo^^ct ; Ilorraconim). In Gen. 
xxxvi. 30, the name has in the original the definite 
article invfixed — '"ihn = “ the Horite and is in 
fac:t pi-eciscly the same woi-d with that which in the 
preceding verse, and also in 21, is rendered in the 
A. V, “ the Horites.” 

3. (n^n i ‘Soupf in both MSS. ! ffiirl). A man 
of Simeon ; fathev nf Shnphat, wlio represented that 
tribe among the spies stmt up into Canaan by Moses 
(Num. xiii. 5). 

HO'KITES nml HOT.IMS ('Th, Gen. Mt. 6, 
and Dnh, Deut. ii. 12 ; Xo^^atoi ; C/torraei), 
the aboriginal inhnbitnnl.s of Mount Seir (Gen. xiv. 
f>), and probably allied to the Emims and Itephaims. 

' Fur this 2, representing: fli comp. Hilen, Hillkl, 

lloHAIl. 
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The name /forite ('^h, “ a troglodyte,” from 
"Tl^n, “ a hole” or “<»vo”) appeal’s to have been 
d<*i ived from their habits as “ cave-ilwellers.” Their 
excavated dwellings are still found in hundreds in 
the sandstone dills and mountains of Edom, and 
especially in Fetra. [Edom and Eix)M1T£S.] It 
may, perhaps, be to the llorites Job refers in 
XXX. n, 7. They are only thiee times mentioned in 
IScripture: first, when they were smitten by the 
kings of the East (Gen. xiv. 0); then when their 
genealogy is given in Gen. xxxrt. 20-30 and 1 Chr. 
i. 38-42 ; and lastly when they were exterminated 
by the Edomites (Deut. ii. 12, 22). It appeal's 
probable tliat they were not Canaanites, but an 
earlier race, who inhabited Mount Sdr before the 
posterity of Canaan took possession of Palestine 
(Ewidd, Oeschithte, vol. i. 304, 5). [J. L. P.] 

HOR'MAH (HD^n ; its earlier name Zephath, 
touud Judg. i. 17) was the chief town of 
a ** king” of a Canaanitish tribe on the south of 
Palestine, reduced by Joshua (Joseph, xii. 14), 
and became a city of the ten'itory of Judah (xv. 
30 ; 1 Sam. xxx. 30), but appai'ently belonged 
to Simeon, whoso territory is reckoned us parcel of 
the former (.Tosoph. xix. 4; comp. Judg. i. 17; 
1 Chr. iv. 30). 'Hie seeming inconsistency lie- 
tween Num. xxi. 3, and Judg. i. 17 may be re- 
lieved by supposing that the vow made at the 
foi-mcr periQfl was fhltilled at the latter, and the 
name (the root of w’hidi, D'in, constantly occurs in 
the sense of to devote to destruction, or utterly to 
destroy) given by anticipation. Robinson (ii. 181) 

idcntiiics the pss JCs-Sufa, xljLws]|> Zephath, 

in respect both of the name, which is sulTieieiitly 
similar, and of the situation, which is a piolKible 
one, viz. the gap in the muimtain liarrier, wliicii, 
running about S.W. and N.E., completes the 
plateau of Southern Palestine, and rises alwve the 
les* elevated step —the level of the de.sert et-Tih — 
iiitcr|Hiseil between it and the Ghor. [WlLfiEK- 
NESS OP WANDERINO.] [II. H.] 

HORN. I. Literal. (Josh. vi. 4, 5; comp. 
Ex. xix. 13; 1 Soiq. xvi. 1, 13; IK. i. 39; Job 
xlii. 14). — ^Two pui poses are mentioned in the 
Sciiptures to which the horn seems to have been 
applied. Trumpets were probably at first merely 
horns perforated at the tip, such as are still used 
iijion mountain-hums for calling home the labourers 
at meal-time. If the A. V. of Josh. vi. 4, 5 
(“ rams' honis,” were coirect, this 

would settle the question : but the fact seems to lie 
that ^Si^^hns nothing to do with ram, and that 
n?’ horn, serves to indicate an instrument which 
originally was made of horn, though atlerwnnls, 
no doubt, constructed of ditl'ereiit materials (cemp. 
Varr. £. L. v. 24, 33, “ coniua quod ea quae nunc 
tunt ex Here tunc fiebant bubulo e cornu"). 
[Cornet,] The hoi-ns which were thus made 
into trumpets were probably those of oxen rather 
than of rams : the latter would scarcely produce a 
note siitticiently imposing to suggest its associatiuii 
with the hdl of Jericho. 

The woixl horn is also applied to a flask, or 
va^sel made of horn, containing oi7 (1 Sam. xvi. 1, 
13; IK i. 39), or used as a kind of toilet-bottle, 
with the prepaiation of antimony with which 
women tinged their eye-lashes (Kercn-happuch = 
paiut-horn, name of one of Job's daughters, Job 
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xlii. 14). So in English drinking-horn (commonly 
called a Aarh), In the same way the Gi’eck x/pas 
sometimes signifies bugle, trumpet (Xen. ii. 2, 
§4), and sometimes drinking-horn (rii. 2, §23). 
In like manner the I^atin cornu means trumpet^ 
and also oil-cruct (Hor. Sat. ii. 2, 61), and funnel 
(N'irg. Gcorq. iii. 509). 

II. MKTAPiioitlCAU — 1. Ft'cm similnritij of 
form . — this use belongs the application of the 
word /wm to a ti umpet of metal, as already men- 
tioned. Homs of ivory, that is, elephants' teeth, 
aie mentioueil in Kz. xxni. 15; cither metaphon- 
cnlly from siinilai'ity of form ; or, as seems more 
|)io1)ab1e, from a vulgar error. The horns of the 
altar (K\. xxvii. 2) a)e not sUppoMH] to have been 
made of horn, but to have been metallic projections 
lioni the lour cornei-s (ycoutai KeparoeiSeir, Joseph 
li.J. V. 5, §6). [Altar, p. 53rt.] The peak or 
suiumit of a hill was tailed a horn (Is. v. 1, where 
lull = horn in Hcb. ; comp, Xen. iin. v. 6, 

§7, and coruu^ .^tat. Theb, v. 532 ; Arab. Kurfln 
iinttin, Kobinson, /iibl. lies. ii. .370; Germ. 
Schreckhorn, Weiterhom, Aarhorn; Celt, caini). 
In Hal), hi. 4 (‘*he had horns coming out of his 
hand ”) the context implies rajjs of light. 

The denominative pJJ = “ to imit rays,” U used 
of Moses* face (Ex. xxxiv. 29, 30, 35) ; .so all the 
versions except Aquila and the Vulgate, which have 
the ti’anslations Kcparc68i)s ijp, conutta erat. This 
enrious idea has not only been perpetuated by 
(laintings, coins, and statues (Zomius, Biblwth. 
Antuj, i. 121), but has at least ]).assed muster with 
Cwtius (Anaof. ad loc.\ who cites Abeu-Ezra*s 
idcntiHcation of Moses with tho homed Mnevis of 
Egypt, and suggests that the phenomenon was in- 
trended to remind the Israelites of the golden calf! 
Spencer (Leg. J/ebr. iii., J)iss. i. 4) tries a recon- 
ciliation of mndenngs upon the ground that cortma 
— radii lucis; but Spanheim (Diss. vii, 1), not 
content with stigmatising the cffoits of ai't in this 
direction as ** praepostera industria,” distinctly at- 
tributr’s^ Jerome a belief in the veritable horns of 
Moses. *}ishop Taylor, in all good faith, though 
of course rhr‘toric.ally, compares the “ sun's golden 
horns” to those of the Hebrew Lawgiver. 

2. Fi-inn Similarity of position and use . — Two 
principal applications of this metaphor will be found 
— strength and honour. Of stremjth the horn of the 
Unicom [Hnicorn] was the most fi-equent repre- 
sentative (Dent, xxxiii. 17, &c.), but not always; 
eomp. 1 K. xxii. 1 1, where proliably horns of iron, 
worn deiiuntly and syinlxilicnlly on the head, are 



Hair of South Alheniiaonainniteil witli buiraIo*lioma. 
LivingKoae, TravaUt 4oO, 4S1. 


mtended. Expi*esslve of the same idea, or per- 
I»ap.s merely a decoration, is the Oriental military 
ornament mentioned by Taylor (Cafynefa Frag. 
«'*iv“.), aud tlie conical cap observed by Dr* Living- 
etoiie among the natives of S. Africa, and not im- 
probably suggested by tho bom of the rhinoceros, 
so abundant in that country (see Livingstone's Tra- 
vels, 365, 450, 557 ; comp. Taylor, 1. c.). Among 
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the Di'usos upon Mount Lebanon the married 
women wear silver horns on tlieir heads. The 
spiral coils cf gold wire projecting on either side 
from the female bcad-dre.ss of some of the Dutch 
provinces are evidently an ornament borrowed from 
the same on'ginal idea. 



Umd» of mo<!i»ni A«atic> orniimmUil with bonm. 


Ill the sense of hotlonr, the woixl horn stands for 
the abstract (wy hom, Job xvi. 15; all the horns 
of Israel, Lam. ii. 3), and so for the supreme au- 
thority (comp, the story of Cippus, Ovid, Met. \v. 
565; and the hoiii of the Indinn Sachem nieniioneii 
ill Glai’kson's Life of Penn'), It also stands for 
concrete, whence it comes to mean kmj, kingdom 
(Dan. viii. 2, &c. ; Zeeh. i. 18; comp. Tarqiiin’s 
dream in Aocins, np. Cic. Dir. i. 22); hence on 
coins Alexander and the Selencldae wear horns (see 
dmwings on p. 44), mid the fonner i.s calltsl in 
Arab, two-horned (Kqr. xviii. 85 IL), not without 
reference to J)nn. viii. 

Out of cither or both of these two last inetaphoi's 
.sprang the idea of rppre.spnting gcxls with horas. 
Spanheim has discovert such figures on the Roman 
denarius, and on numeious Egyptian coins of the 
reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and tlie Antonines (Diss.y. 
p. 353). The Bacchus Tavpofccpcer, or cornutus, is 
mentioned by Euripides {liacch. 100), ami among 
other pagan absurdities Aniobius enumerates ** Dii 
cornuti ” (c. Gent. vi.). In like manner rivfr-goil.s 
aie represented with horns (” taiirifoimis Aufidus," 
Hor. Oil. iv. 14, 25; ravpSpopipov uppa Kri<pi<rov, 
Eur. ftm. 1201). Tor various opinions on the 
ground-thonght of this metaphor, see Nidcs and 
Queries, i. 419, 4.56. Manx legends speak of a 
taiTOo-ii.shtey, i.e. water-bull (sec f*regeeir.s Manx 
Diet.'). (See Bochart, Ifieroz. ii. 288 ; and, for an 
admirable compendium, with references, Zornius, 
Bibliotheca Antiquaria, ii. 106 ff.). [T. E. B.] 

HORNET (njnV; afpiixia; crabro). That 
the Hebrew word tzir*dh desciibcs the hornet, may 
be taken for giTinted on the almost unanimous 
authority of the ancient versions. Not only were 
liecs exceedingly numerous in Palestine, but from 
the name Znreah (Josh. xv. 33) we may infer 
that hornets in particular infested some parts of tho 
country: the fretpient notices of the animal in the 
Talmudical writeia (Lewysohn, Zool. §405) lead 
to the same conclusion. In Scripture the hornet is 
referred to only as the means which Jdiovah em- 
ployed for the extirpation of the Canaanites (Ex. 
xxiii. 28; Deut. vii. 20; Josh. xxiv. 12; Wisd. 

8). Some commentators regard the word as 
3 H 2 
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used in its litci'al sense, and adduce aiithenticfited 
instances, where armies have l)een seiiously mo- 
lested by honicts (Aelian, xi. 28, xvii. 35 ; Am- 
xnian. Mnrcellin. xxiv. 8). But the ibllowing 
arguments seem to deeide in favour of a meta- 
plioric^il sense :— ( 1 ) that the woiil “ iiornet “ in 
Ex. xxiii. 28 is piimllel to “fear’* in ver. 27; 
(2) that similar expressions are undoubtedly used nie- 
tophorically, e. g. “ to chase as the hoes do (Deiit. 
i. 44; 1*8. cxviii. 12) ; (b) that a similar transfer 
from the literal to the metaphoiical sense may be 
instanced in the cla&sical oestruSj oiiginully a “ gad- 
fly,” afterwards terror and madnesd; and lastly 
(4), that no liistorical notice of such intervention 
as hornets occur in the Bible. We may tlieiefore 
i-egsml it as expressing under a vivid image the 
consternation witti which Jehovah would inspire 
the enemies of the Ismelites, asdeclaied in I)cut.*ii. 
25, Josh. ii. 11. [W. L. B.] 

HORONA'IM (DJ3"ih = “ two cavenis ;** *Apft»- 

Alex. ; *tip(opaifi ; Orotutun), a 

town of Moab named with Zoar and Luhith (Is. xv. i 
5 ; Jer. xlviii. 3, 5, 34), but to the position of 
which no duo is afloided either by the notices of the 
Bible or by mention in other works. It seems to 
liave been on an eminence, and approached (like 
Beth-horon) by a roa<i which is styled the “ way ** 
fSJl'J, Is. XV. 5), or the descent ** Jer. 

xlviii. 5). From the occmrence of a similar ex- ' 
pression in i*eferencc to LuHiTll, we might imagine 
that these two places were sanctuailes, on the high 
placos to which the Eastern woi’ship of those days 
was so addicted. If we }ux:ept the name as Hebrew, 
we may believe the dual fonn of it to arise, either 
from the presence of two caverns in the neigh- 
bourhood, or fiom there having been two towns, 
possibly an upper and a lower, ns in the case of 
the two Beth-horons, counect-ctl by the ascending 
road. 

From Horonaim po:^ibly came Stuiballat the llo- 
lonite. [G.3 

HOE'ONITE, THE (’JThll ; 4 ’A(.«W ; //o- 
rr>nites)t the designation of Sanballat, who was one 
of the pnncipal opponents of Nehemiah's woi-ks of 
restoration (Neh. ii. 10, 19 ; xiii. 28). It is derived 
by (leseflius ( Thes. 459) from Horonaim the Moabite 
town, but by Filrst {Handwb.) 'from Horon, i. e. 
Beth-horon. Which of these is the more accurate 
is quite unccrtiiiii. The foimer certainly accoMs 
well with the Ammonite and Arabiim who were 
Snnballnt's comrades ; the latter is perhaps more 
grammatically correct. [G.] 

HORSE. The most stiiking feature in the 
Biblical notices of the horse is the exclusive applica- 
tion of it to warlike operations ; in no instance is 
that useful animal employed for the purposes of 
onlinary locomotion or agriculture, if we except Is. 
xxviii. 28, where we learn that horses (A. V. 
“horsemen”) were employed in threshing, not 
however in that case put in the gears, but dmpiy 
driven about wildly over the sfa’ewed grain. This 
remark will be found to be borne out by the histo- 
rical passages heroafter quoted ; but it is equally 
'Striking in the poetical pails of Scriptm’e. The 
animated description of the horse in Job xxxlz. 19- 
25, applii*8 solely to the war-horse; the mane 
streaming in the breeze (A. V. “ thunder**) whidi 
“ clothes his neck his lolly bounds “ as a grass- 
hopper;** his hoots “digging in ti e valley ** with 
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excitement ; his terrible snorting — are brought be« 
foro UK, and his aniour for tlie strife — 

He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; 
Neither bclieveth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 
He saitb among the trumpets,' Ha, ha I 
And he smelletli the battle afar ufiT, the thunder of the 
captains, and the shouting. 

So again the bride advances witli her charms to an 
immediate conquest “ os a company of hor-^es in 
Pharaoh’s chai'iots** (Cant. i. 9); and when the 
prophet Zechariah wishes to convey the idea of per- 
fect {icacc, he represents the horse, no more mixing 
in the fray as before (ix. 10), hut bearing on his 
bell (which was intended to strike tenor into the 
foe) the pcaci'ablo inscription “ Holiness unto the 
Lord** (xiv. 20). Lastly, the characteristic of the 
horse is not so much his speed or his utility, but 
his strength (Ps. xxxiii. 17, cxlvii. 10), as shown 
in the special application of the term ahbir (*1^3K), 
i. e. strong, ns an equivalent for a horse (Jer. viii. 
16, xlvii. 3, 1. 11). 

The terms under which the horse is descrihed in 
the Hebiew languuge aio usually sus and pAr&sh 
‘ (D-1D, tne). The origin of these terms is not 
satisfactorily made out ; Pott {Etgr/t. Fornch, i 60) 
connects them res]X!Cti\ely with Susa and Pares, or 
Persia, as the countries whence the horse was de- 
rived ; and it is worthy of remark that was also 
employed in Egypt for a imre^ showing tliat if. was 
a foraign term there, if not also in Palestine. There 
is a marked distinction bctwinm the sds and the 
j)amsh ; the foimer were horses for driving in the 
war chariot, of a heavy build, the latter were for 
riding, and particularly for cavalry. This distino- 
tiou is not observed in the A. V. from the rircuin- 
stance that pArdsh also signifies horseman ; the 
correct wnse is essential in the followiii]^ jwissages — 
1 K. iv. 26, “ foity-thousand cAortof-horaes and 
twelve thousand corcilry-horses Kz. xxvii, 14, 
“driving-horses and riding-horses;** Joel ii. 4, “as 
riding-horses, so shall tliey run :** and Is. xxi. 7, “ a 
train of horaes in couples,** In addition to these 
terms we have recesh (65^51» of uudoubted Hebrew 
origin) to describe a swift liorsc, used for the royal 
post (Esth. viii. 10, 14) and similar piu'iKises (1 K. 
iv. 28 ; A. V. “dromedary” as also in Esth.) or 
for n rapid journey (MIc. i. 13) ; rammac (*1©^), 
used once for a marc (Esth. viii. 10); wid sAs&h 
MD^D in ('mit. i. 9, where it is regarded in the 
A. V. as a collective term, “company of horses ;’* 
it rather means, according to the re(*eived punctua- 
tion, “ my mare," but still better, by a slight altera- 
tion in the punctuation, “ maies.** 

The Hebrews in the patrinrohnl age, as a pastoral 
race, did not stand in need of the services of the 
horse, and for a long period nfler their settlement 
in Canaan they dispensed with it, partly in conse- 
quence of the hilly nature of the country, which 
only admitted of the use of chariots in ceitain loca- 
lities (Jndg. i. 19), and p'lrtly in consequence of 
the prohibition in Dent. xvii. 16, which would be 
held to apply at all periodo. Accordingly they 
hamstrung the horses of the Canaanites (Josh. xi. 
6, 9). I&vid first established a force of caA'alry 
and chariots after the defeat of Hadodezer (2 Sam. 
viii. 4), when he reserved a hundred chariots, and, 
as we may infer, all the horses: for the rendering 
“ houghed all the chariot-Aorses,” is manifestly in- 
correct. Shortly after this Absalom was possessed 
of some (2 Sara. xv. 1). But tlie great supply of 
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lioraes was subsequently eiTected by Solomon through 
his cuunexion With li^gypt ; he is reirartod to have 
had ** 40,000 stalls of houses for his chaiiots, and 
l‘J,000 cavalry-horses” (1 K. iv. 20), and it is 
worthy of notice that these foi-oes are mentioned 
liai-enthetically to account for the gi’eat security of 
life and property noticed in tlie preceding verse. 
Thcic is ])robably an error in the tbnner of these 
numl>ers ; for the number of chariots is riven in 
1 K. X. 20 ; 2 Chr.i. 14, as 1400, and oons^uently 
if we allow three hoi-ses for each chariot, two 
in use and one as a resen'e, ns was usual in some 
louiitrics (Xen. Cyrop. Vi. 1, §27), the numU^r 
loqiiirod woidd be 4200, or, in round numl)(‘rs, 
4000, which is probably the correct I’cading*. 8olo> 
mon also established a very active trade in horses, 
which were bi ought by dealers out of Kgypt 
and i-esold at a profit to* the Hittites, who lived 
between i’alestine and the Euphrates. The. passage 
in which this commerce is described (1 K. x. 28, 
29), is unfortunately ol)scure ; the tenour of ver. 28 
seems to be that tliero wsvs a rogulavly established 
trailic, the Egyptians bringing the lioises to a mail 
in the south of Palestine and handing them over 
to the Hebrew deiders at a fixed taritl'. 'fhe price 
of a hoi sc was fixed at 150 shekels of silver, mid 
that of a chariot at 600; in the latter we must 
include the horses (for an Egyptian wai-chariot 
was of no great value) and conceive, as before, 
that ihrac horaes accom{iaiiied each chai'iot, leaving 
the value of the chariot it*>elf at 150 shekels. In 
addition to this source of supply, Solomou received 
horses by way of tribute (IK. x. 25). The foixje 
was tnainiaiued by the succeeding kings,* and fi’e- 
qiU'iit notices occur Iwth of riding hoi'ses and cha- 
iiots (2 K. ix. 21, 33, xi. 16), and particularly of 
war-chariots (1 K. xxii. 4; 2 K. iii. 7 ; Is. ii. 7). 
The foice seems to have failed in the time of Hexc- 
kiah (2 K. xviii. 23) in .ludah, as it had previously 
in Israel under Jehoahaz (2 K. xiii. 7). The number 
of horses belonging to tlie Jews on their retuni 
from Babylon is .stated as 736 (Nch. vii. 68). 

In the countries adjacent to Palestine, the use of 
the horse was much more fiequent. It was iiiti'o- 
duced into Egypt probably by the Hyksas, as it is 
not represented oi; the monuments before the 18th 
dynasty (Wilkinson, i. 386, abridym.). At the 
period of the Exodus horses were abundant there 
(,(jeu. zlvii. 17, 1. 9; Ex. ix. 3, xiv. 9, 23 ; iJeut. 
xvii. 17), and subsequently, as we have already 
seen, they were able to supply the nations of 
Western Asia. The Jewish kings sought the lussist- 
aiice of the Egyptians against the Assyrians in this 
rosjiect (Is. xxxi. 1, xxxvi. 8; Ez. xvii. 15). The 
Canaanites were possessed of tliom (Pent. xx. 1 ; 
Josh. xi. 4; Judg. iv. 3, v. 22, 28), and likewise | 
the Syrians (2 Sam. viii.‘4; 1 K, xx. 1 ; 2 K. vi. 
14, vii. 7, 10) — notices which are confiimcd by 
the pictorial ropi'esentations on Egyptian monu- 
ments (Wilkinson, i. 393, 397, 401), and by the 
Assyrian inscriptions relating to Syrian expedi- 
tions. But the cavalry of the Assyrians them-] 
•‘‘Ives and other easUu'U nations was regarded as 
nmst formidable ; the hoi'scs themselves were highly 
j>>’ed, as the Assyriiin sculptures still testify, and 
jullv merited the praise bestowed on them by Ha- 
^kkuk (i. 8), “ swifter than leojiai-ds, and more 
fierce than the evening wolves;” their lidera 
” clothed in blue, captains and nilers, all of them 
d<»irable young men ” (Ez. xxiii. 6), aimed witli 
the bright sword and glittering spear” (Nah. iii. 
o), mode a deep impression on the Jews, who, plainly 


clad, went on foot ; as also did their regular niray 
as they proceeded in couples, contrasting with the 
disorderly ti’oops of a.sses aod camels wlii^ fol- 
lowcil with the baggage (la. xxi. 7, receb in this 
passive signifying ratlier a train than a single 
chai'iot). The number employed by the eastei'n 
potentates was veiy great, Holofeiiies ])ossesiiing nqt 
less thiui 12,000 (Jud. ii. 15). At a later period 
wo have frequent notices of tlie cavalry of the 
Graeco-Syrian inonai'chs (1 Macc. i. 18, iii. 39, &c.). 

With regard to the trappings and management 
of the horee, we have little infbimation ; the bridle 
(re$en) was placul o\ or the horae’s nose (Ja. xxx. 
28), and a bit or curb {Tnetheg) is also noticed 
(2 K. xix. 28; l*s. xxxii. 9; Prov. xxvi. 3; Is. 
xxxvii. 29 ; in the A. V. it is incoi-rectly given 
“ bridle,” with the exception of Ps. xxxii.). The 
harness of the Assyrian horses was profusely deco- 
rated, the bits l)e- 
itig gilt (1 Esdr. 
iii. 6), and the 
liridles adorned 
with tassels; on 
tlie neck was a 
collar tcmiinat- 
iiig in a bell, 
as deM'i'ilied by 
Zeehariah* (xiv. 

20). Saddles were 
not used until a 
late period; only 
one is leprcseiited 
on the Assyiian 
sculptures (Lay- 
airi, 11.3.57). The 
horses wore not 
shod, and there- 
fore hoots as hal'd 
** as flint ” (Is. V. Trappla** of Aaiyrian hono. ( Lnjrnnl.) 
28) were ragard- 

cd iw a great niei it. The chai iotrhoi’ses were covered 
with embroidcrcii trappings — the “ precious clothes” 
manufactured at Dediui (Ez^xxvii. 20) : these were 
fnbtened by straps and buckles, and to this perhaps 
roference is made in Prov. xxx. 3 1 , in the term zarzir, 
“one giixlcd about the loins” (A. V. “ greyhound”). 
Thus adorned, Moitlccai rode in state through the 
streets of Shushaii ( Esth. vi. 9). White hoi'scs were 
more poi'ticulai ly appiopriate to such occasions as 
being signilicant of vuitory (Kev. vi. 2, xix. 1 1 , 14). 
Iloi'ses and chariots weie used also in idolatrous 
processions, os noticed in I'egard to the sun (2 K. 
xxiii. 11). [W.L.B.] 

HO’SAH(nDn; Alex. Soverd; Vat. omits; 
JIosa)y a city of Asher (Josh. xix. 29), tlie next 
landmark on the boundary to Tyro. [G.] 

UO'SAH (non ; '0<rd, Alex, and ; 
Ifosa)t n mail who was chosen by David to be one 
of the first doorkeepeis (A. V. “ porte^”l to the 
ark atitcr its arrival in Jerusalem (1 (’hr. xvi. 38). 
He was a Merarite Levite (xxvi. 10), with “ sous 
and brethien” thirteen, of whom four were certainly 
sons (10, 11) ; and ids chaige was espociully tlic 
“ gat4* Shallechcth,” and the causeway, or raised 
roiul which ascended (16, wpi?). 

HOSAK'NA (&ra»Kit j lich. K3 » Save, 

we pray;” ff&trov 8^, as Theophylact correctly 
interprets it), the cry of the multitudes, as they 
thronged in our LonVs triumphal pi'^ssion into 
Jerusukm (Matt. xxi. 9, 15; Mai', xi. 9, 10; 
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John xii. i:)). The Psalm from which it was 
taken, the 118th, was one with which they were 
familial’ from beinj; accustomed to recite the 25th 
and 2(>th verses at the Feast of I'abernaclos. On 
that occasion the Great Ihdlelf consisting' of Psalms 
cxiii.-cxviii., was chanted by one of the priests, 
and at^rtain intervals the multitudes joined in the 
responses, waving their branches of willow and 
palm, and shouting as they waved them Haileliijah, 
or Hosanna, or “ 0 Lold, I beseech thee, send now 
prosperity” (Ps. cxviii. 25). This was done at 
the Imitation of the first and last verses of Ps. 
cxviii. ; but, accoidiug to the school of Uillel, at 
the words “ Siive now, wc beseech thee” (ver.’is). 
The school of Shnmmai, on the contrary, say it 
was at the wonls “ {Send now prosperity ” of the 
same verse, liabbaii Omnaliel tuid it. Joshua were 
observed by li. Akiba to wave their branches only 
at the woi-ds “Sjive now, we beseech thee ** (Mishiia, 
Sncaih, iii. 9). On tsich of the seven days duiiug 
whicli the feast lasted the jM^ople |hronged in the 
cumt of the Temple, and went in procession about 
the altar, setting their hoiigiis bending towards it; 
the trumpets sounding as they shouted Hosanna. 
Hut on the seventh day they maichcd seven times 
round the altar, shouting meanwhile the giesit 
Hosanna to the .sound of the trumpets of the 
Levites ( Lightfbot, iSVmVc, xvi. 2). The 

very childicn who coul<l wave the jviliu bnuiches 
were expected to take pait in the solemnity (Mishn.a, 
Suveahj iii. 15; Matt. xxi. 15). From the cus- 
tom of waving the boughs of myitle and willow 
during the seivice the name Hosanna was iilli- 
iimtely tiansfeiied to the houghs tliernselves, so 
that accoixling to Klias Levita ( 7VtisW, s. v.), 
** the bundles of the willows of tlic brook which 
they carry at the Feast of 'rahcruacies are calUxJ 
Hosannas,” TJie leim is freipiently applied by 
Jewish writeis fo denote the Feast of T.ib<*rnacles, 
the seventh day of the feast being distinguished 
as the gieat Hosanna (Buxtoi f, JjC,v, Taim. s. v. 

It was l ot uncouiinon for the Jews in 
l.iter times to employ the obseiwances of this 
feast, which was ]n’o-i*minently a feast ot gladness, 
to express their feelings <in other ficcasions of le- 
joieing (1 Mace. xiii. 51 ; 2 Macc. x. 6, 7), and 
it is not, therefore, matter of sui'iirise that they 
should have done *so under the dicuinstances 
I'ls'ojdud in the (iOsjn'Is. [W. A. W.j 

HOSE'A (yis^n, 'lUrvf, f.XX. ; ’OiTvi, N. T. ; 

Osce), son of Heeri, and tirst of the Minor Prophets 
as they appar m the A. V. The name is pmisely 
the same as Hosiika, which is more nearly cipuva- 
leiit to the Hebrew. 

Time . — This question must be settled, as far as 
it can Im* settled, paitly by relmMiee to the title ^ 
prtly by an iii(|iiiiy into the contciiis of the iKxik. 
(/<.) As i-cgaidN the title, au attempt has been made 
to put it out of coiiit by representing it as a later 
addition (('aliiict, lioseiiinuller, .luhii). Hut it can 
e-asify lie shown that this is i]nnece.ssary ; and 
Kichhorn, snspicioiisashe ordiiinrily is of titles, lets 
that df Hosea ]Ktss without question. It has been 
most iinieasoiiahly iiifcried fiotn' this titte that it 
intends to describe the prophetic life of Hosea as 
extending over the entire reigns of the monarchs 
whom it mentions as his contemixiraries. Staiting 
with tin's liyixithesis, it is easy to show lh.at these 
leigns, iiiclialiiig as they do upwards of a century, 
are an impikssilde piitNi for the duration of a pi'o- 
phet’s iiiinistiy. Hut the title doc& not nei’cssarily 
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imply any such absui'dity ; and interpreted in tlie 
light of the prophecy itself it admits of an obvious 
tmd satisfactory limitation. For tlie beginning of 
Uosea’s tninistiy the title gives us the reign of 
ITzziah, king of Judah, but* limits this vague dciiiii- 
tion by referotice to Jeroboam H., king of Israel. 
Ilie title therefore gives us Hzziah, ami more defi- 
nitely gives us Hzziuh as contempraiy tirith Jero- 
boam; it therefora yields a date not later than 
B.C. 783. The question then arises how much 
farther back it is possible to place the first public 
appearance of Hosea. To tliis question the title 
gives no answer ; for it s(;ems evideiit that the only 
reason for mentioning Jeroboam at all may have 
been to* indicate a certitin [lortion of the reign of 
LTzziah. (b.) Accoidingly it is necessary to refer to 
the contents of the projihecy ; and in doing this Eich- 
horn has clearly shown that we cannot allow Hosea 
much ground in the reign of Jeroboam (828-78:1). 
The book contains descriptions which are ntteily 
inapplicable to the e.ondition o^’ the kingdom of 
Israel during this reign (2 K. xiv. 25 tl'.). 'fhe 
pictures of social and political life which Hosea 
draws so forcibly are rather applicable to the iii- 
teiTcgnimi which folb)WtHl the death of JerolKKun 
(782-772), mid to the leign of the succeeding kings. 
The calling in of Egypt and Assyria to the aid of 
rival factions (x. .3, xiii. 10) has nothing to do with 
the strong and able govenimcnt of .leroboain. Nor 
is it conceivable that a prophet who had lived long 
tinder Jeroboam should have oinitterlthe mention of 
that tnotmrclfs conquests in his cnumeiation of 
Jehovah’s kinduess(>s to Israel (ii. 8). It seetiis 
then aln^nst certain tliat very few at least of his 
piojihecies weie written until after the death of* 
Jeioboam (783). 

So iniicli for the beginning ; ns regards the end 
of bis career the title leaves us in still gi eater 
doubt. It merely assures us that he did not pro- 
phe.sy bi'yond the reign of Hezekinh. Hut here 
again the contents of the book help us to rciluce the 
vaguein*ss of this indlcjition. In the sixth year of 
llezekiah the prophecy of Ilosea was fulfilled, and 
it is very improbable that he slioiild have permittixl 
this tiiiimphant pioof of his Divine inksioii to pass 
unnoticed. He (Xiuld not therefore have livetl long 
into the reign of Hezeldah ; and as it does not seem 
m*ce.ssary to allow more than a year of each reign 
to justity his being represented as a contemporary 
on the one liand of Jeroboam, on th<> other of Ileze- 
kiali, ne may suppose that the life, or rather the 
prophetic cai-ecr of Hosea, extcndefl from 784 to 
72r>, a period of tifty-nine years. 

The Hebrew icckoiiiiig of ninety yeara (Corn, a 
Lap.) wa.s probably limited by the fulHlmont of the 
piophi'cy in tlie sixth of Hezekinh, ami by the date 
of the acce.ssion of Uzziah, as apparently indicated 
by the title; 809-720, or 719 ;= 90 yeare. 

Phtcc . — There .smti.s to be a genei'id impression 
among commentators tJiat the prophecies contaiiriHi 
in this collection weie delivered in the kingdom ot 
Isj'acl, for whose warning they were principally 
intended. Eichhorn does not attempt to decide this 
question (iv. 284). He thinks it possible that they 
may have been primarily communicated to Judah, 
as nn iudii-ect appeal to the conscience of that king- 
dom; but he evidently leans towaid the opposite 
supjxisition that having been first publish^ in 
Israel they wciie collected, and a copy sent into 
Judah. The title is at least au evidence that at n 
very early period these prophecies were sup])Osed to 
conrem both Israel and Judah, and, unless we allow' 
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to have been tmnamitted from the one to tlie 
othei^ it is ditfiuult to account for th«i’ piescuce in 
om* canon. As a proof of tlieir uorthcin oiigin 
Eichhorn professes to discover a Soxnaritanism in Uie 
iLse of as masc. siilf. of the second person. 

Tribe and rurcnt^gc. — Tiibe quite nnknown. 
The l*seudo Epiphniiiiis, it is uncertiu'n upon what 
ground, sissigos Ilosea to the tiii>e of Issachar. 
His father, Bceri, Inis t)y sonic writers b^ii ron- 
Ibunded with Beeinh, of the tribe of Iteuben (1 
I'hr. V. 6): this is an anauhronisin. The Jewish 
l.uicy that all prophets whose birth-place is not 
sproified are to l)e relcrre<I to Jerusalem (H. Diivid, 
\'utab.) is pioliably nothing more than a fancy 
((^> 111 . d, Lap.). Of his lather Bccri we know 
absolutely n(>thing. Ailegoncal interpretations of 
the name, marvellous for their fiivolous ingenuity, 
have been adduced to prove that he Wios a prophet 
(Jerome ml Zrph. init. : Basil ad 7s. i.) ; but they 
are iis little trustworthy us the Jewish dogma, 
which decides that, when the fattier of a prophet is 
mentioiiud by name, the individual so specified was 
himself a prophet. 

Older in the Prophetic series. — Most ancient 
and mediaeval interpretators make Ilosea the iii’st 
of the prophets ; their greiit argument being an old 
rendering of i. 2y according to which ** the begin- 
ning of the woi-d by Ilosea” implies that the 
stiviima of prophetic inspiration began with him, 
as distinct from the*othei' prophets. Alodem corn- 
men ti tom have rejected this iuterpietition, and 
substituted the obvious meaning that the particular 
pr<iphecy which follows was the first communicated 
by Cod to Hosea. 'fhe consensus for some time 
seems to have been for the third place. Wall {Crit, 
Not. 0. T.) gives Jonah, Joel, Ilosea ; Horne's Table 
gives Jonah, Amos, Ilosea; (lescnius writes Joel, 
Amos, Ilosea. The order adopted in tlio Hebrew 
and the Versions is of little consequence. 

In shoi't there is great dilllculty in arranging 
th(‘sc prophets: os far as titles go, Amos is Hosea’s 
only rival ; but 2 K. xiv. 25 goes fur to show that 
lliey must both yield to Jonah. It is |K*rliaps more 
imiwi'tant to know that Hosea must have been 
more or less contemixiniry with Isaiah, Amos, 
Jonah, .Toel, luid Mahuin. 

Division of the Book. — It is easy to recognise two 
great divisions, which suicoidiiigly have been gene- 
mlly adopti'd ; (1.) chap. i. to iii. ; (2.) iv. to end. 

Tile subdivision of these several piuis is a work 
of greater di.'Iiuulty : that of Eichhorn will be found 
to be based upon a highly subtle, though by no 
means precarious criticism. 

(1.) Acooixliiig to him the first division should be 
subdivided into three sejKuatc poems, each originat- 
ing in a distinct aim, and i‘ach after its own fashion 
attempting to express the idolatry of Israel by 
iinageiy Wrowed from the matrimonial relation. 
Tiio fii-st, and therefore the least elaborate of these 
i-S contained in chap, iii., the second in i. 2-11, the 
thinl in i. 2-9, and ii. 1-2.'L These thi'ee are pro- 
gressively elaboiiite developments of the same 
reiterated idea. Chap. i. 2-9 is oommon to the 
•second and thii-d poems, but pot repeated witli each 
severally (iv. 273 ff.), (2.) Attempts have been 
made by Wells, Eichhorn, & g., to subdivide the second 
iwt of the book. These divisions are made either 
acootding to reigns of eontempoiury kings, or accord- 
jjig to the subject-matter of the poem. The 
former course lias been adopted by Wells, who gets 
fivct the latter by Eichhorn, who gets sixteen poems 
out of this part of the book. 
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These prophecies— so scattered, so unconncctinl 
that Bishop Eowth has compared them with the 
lcav(‘s of the Sibyl — were probably collected by 
Hosea himself towards the end of his career. 

J/oseas marrkuje with Oomer. — This passage (i. 
2 foil.; is the vexata quaestio of the book. Of course 
it has its literal and its allegorical interpreters. For 
the literal view we have Uie majority of the Ihthei-s, 
uiidofthcancicntand mediaeval commentatora. There 
is some little doubt about Jerome, who si)eaks ot a 
fqnrative and typical intcr{iretation ; hut he evi- 
dently means the word typical in its proper^ sense 
as applied to a factual reuJity figuratively rcpi*cscn- 
bitive of something else (Com. k Lap.). At the 
peiiod of the Keformation the allegorical intiM'pre- 
teis couhl only boast the Chaldee Paraphrase, some 
few Ilabbins, and the Hei'mcncutic school of Oii- 
gi'ii. Soon afteiwaixls the theory obtained a vigor- 
ous 8upiM>i*tor in Junius, and more recently has 
been adopted by the bulk of modem commenta- 
tora. Both views aie embariassed by serious incun- 
veiiiences, though it would seem that those which 
besi‘t Uie literal thuuiy arc the more fnnnidable. 
One question which sprang out of the literal view 
was whether the cuuiiexiou Ixdwreu Hosea and Co- 
mer was mai'iingc, (m* fui ideation. Another ques- 
tion which followed immediately ufHin the p. eced- 
iiig was ** an Deiis possit dispeiisarc ut furnientio sit 
licita.** This latter question was much discu.ss«l 
by tlie S(‘hoolmen, and by the Thomists it was 
avowed iii the alBmiutive. But, notwithstanding 
the diinculties be.setfing the literal interpretation, 
Bps. Horaley and Lowth have declared in its favour. 
Eichhorn secs all the weight on the side of the literal 
interpretation, and sliows that marrying a harlot is 
not necessarily im^ilied by which may 

veiy well imply a wife who after inai’iiagi* becomes 
an adulteress, though chaste iKdbre. In favour of 
tlie literal theory, he also obseiTcs tlie unfitness 
of a wife unchaste before maniage to be a type of 
Israel. 

References in N. T, — Malt. ix. 13, xii. 7, Hos, 
vi. fi; Luke xxiii. 30, Rev. vi. 13, Hos. x. 8; 
Matt. ii. 15, Hos. xi. 1 ; Rom. ix. 25, 26, 1 Pet. 
ii. 10, Hos. i. 10, ii. 23; 1 Cur. xv. 4, Hos. vi. 
2; Heb. xiii. 15, Hos. xiv. 2. 

Style. — “ Comq|aticus,” Jennie. “ Osea quanto 
profundi us loquitur, lanto operosius penetratur,” 
Angnst. Obscure brevity seems to be the chaiao- 
teristic quality of Ho^ea; and nil commontatois 
agree that “ of all the prophets he is, in point of 
language, the most obscure and haul to be undei- 
stood ’"(Henderson, Mimr J*rophetSf p. 2). Eich- 
horn is of opinion that he has never been lulcquately 
translated, and in fact could not be translated into 
any European languf^e. He compares him to a bee 
flying from flower to flower, to a painter revelling 
ill stiong and glai’ing coloura, to a tieo that wants 
pruning. I lorsley detects another important sjiccialty 
in pointing out the excessively local and individual 
tone of these prophecies, which above all others he 
declares to be iiitensi*ly Jewish. 

Hosea's obscurity has been variously accounted 
for. Lowth attributes it to the fact that the extant 
poems are but a sparse collection of compositions 
Blattered over a great number of years (iVaa/.xxi.) 
Horsley {Pref.) mal es this obscurity individual and 
peculiar; and certainly the heart of the prophet 
seems to have been so full and fiery that it might 
well buret through all restraints of diction (Eich- 
hoiii). [T. E. B.] 
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H08HArAH(n’!^n; Osovis). 1. {*CUraia). 
A mau who in the (ledi( 2 \tion of the wall 

of Jerusalem after it had been rebuilt Nehemiah 
(Neh. \ii. 132). He led the {winces of Judah 
in the procession, but whether himself one of them 
we are not told. 

2. (Mooffoloy). The fiither of a c ertain Jezaniah, 
or Azariah, who was a* man of note .after the de- 
struction of Jeru.sidein by Nebuchadnezzar (Jcr. xlii. 
1, xliii. 2). 

HOSH'AMA (JHD^nj 'thrtvM, Alei. ’I»- 

ira/A^ ; one of the sons of .leconiah, or 

Jchoiachin, tlie last kiiiK of Jiwbih but one (1 Chr. 
iii. IB). It is worthy of notice that, in the nar- 
nitivo of the Cii{itiire of Jeconiah by Nebuchadnezzar, 
thou'^h the mother and the wivtw of the king ai-e 
mentioned, nothing is said alMiut his sons (2 K. xxiv. 

12, 10). In agi (H'inent with this is the deuiinciaiiou 
of him as a childiess man in Jer. xxii. 130. Theie i.s 
good reason for suspecting some confusion in the 
present state of the genesdogy of the loyul family 
in 1 (’hr. in. ; and these facta would seem to 
eonfiiin it. 

IIOSHE'A (yC^in; ‘nwije; Osee\ the nin<- 
teiMith, last, and bi^st king of Israel, lie succeeded 
I'ekali, whom he slew in a successful conspiracy, 
thereby fullilling a prophecy of Lsiiiah (Is. vii. 16). 
Although .fosejihus caIIs Hoshea a friend of Pekah 
{^(\ou nubs 4vifiov\t6(ravros aory. Ant. ix. 

13, §lhwe have no ground for calling this “a 
treacherous miir<h*i*” (Prideaux, i. 16). It took 
jilaco n.o. 737, “in the 2nth year of .Totham” 
('2 K. XV. 30), i. c. “ ill the 20th year after .Totham 
liecamo sole king,” for ho only leigneJ IG years 
(2 K. XV. 33). Put there must have been an in- 
terregnum of at least ciglit years befoie Hoslu'a 
(‘jime to the tlirone, which was not till K.C. 729, in 
the Pith year of Ahaz (2 K. xvii. 1 : we cannot, 
witli (’loiicus, re.ad 4th f<»r Pith in this vei'se, be- 
cAuse of 2 K. xviii. 9). This is the simpkist way 
of reconciling the apparent disci ejuincy betwiH»ii the 
I sassages, and hjis been adopted by IJssher, Dps 
Vignoles, Tiele, &c. (Winer, s.v. Hoscas). The 
other methoils suggested by Hitzig, Lighttbot, &c., 
are mostly unten.able (K'eil on 2 K. xv. 30), 

It is expicssly stajwl (2 K. i^'ii. 2) that Hoshea 
was not so sinfnl a.s his predeccs.soi’s. According 
to the Ihibbis this supeiiority consisted in his re- 
moving fiom the frontier-cities the guai’ds placed 
there by bis preileeessovs to prevent their subjects 
fi-om worshipping at Jerusalem (Seder OlamliaWi, 
cap. 22, ({noted by Piidcanx, i. IG), and iit his not 
hindering the Israelites from accepting the invita- 
tion of Hezekisili (2 Chr. xxx. U)), nor cher’king 
their zeal against idolatry (id. xxxi. 1). This cn- 
(aiiniuin, however, is tbnridcd on the mitcnable sup- 
position that Hezeleiah's jiassover preceded the fall 
of Samaria [Hk/.kkiaii], and we must be ouitent 
with the gcu(M*al fact that Hoshea showed a more 
theocratic spirit than the foimer kings of Israel, 
'fhe compulsory cessation of the calf-woi'ship may 
have lenioved his greatest temptation, forTiglath- 
Pilescr h.ad cairieil oil' the golden cidf fiom Ikui 
wime yiws before (S&i. 01. Hah. 22), and that at 
Betliel was t.iken away by Shalmaneser in his tirst 
invasion (2 K. xvii. 3 ; Hos. x. 14 ; Pridenux, I, c,). 
lint, whatever may have betjii his excellencies, he 
still “did evil in the sight of the Loid,” and it was 
too late to avert letribiitiori by any improvements. 

lu the third year of his reign (n.C. 72(i) Shal- 
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maneser, iin{)elled {iroVnbly by mere thirst of con- 
quest, came against him, cruelly stormed the strong 
caves of Beth-arbel (Hos. x. 14), and made Israel 
tributary (2 K. xvii. 3) for thiee yeara.' At the 
end of this {loriod, encou^ed jierhaps by the revolt 
of Hezekiah, Hoshea entered into a secret alliance 
witli So, king of Egypt (who was either the 
2€i€XOf of Manetho,*and son of ISajSaxwr, Herod, 
ii. 137 ; Keil, Vitringn, (jeseniu.s, &c.; .lalin, ifcAr. 
Com. §xl. ; or else Sahneo himself, Wilkinson, Jnc. 
Kit. i. 130; Ewald, Gcsch. iii. GIO), to throw oil' 
the Assyrian yoke. The alliance did him no goiul ; 
it was revealed to the court of NiiicA-vh by the 
Assyrian party in Ephmini, mid Hoshea was imme- 
diately seized as a rebellious vassal, shut up in 
prison, aild apparently treated with the utmost 
indignity (Mic. V. 1)'. If this happened before 
the siege r2 K. xvii. 4), we must account for it 
either by siippitsiiig that Hoshea, hoping to <li.s- 
setnble and gain time, had gone to .Slialni.'iiiesor to 
account for his conduct, or that he had bc(*n de- 
feated and taken prisfimn* in some unrecorded battle. 
Tliat he disiqipesii ed very suddenly, like “foam 
upon the water,” we m.iy infer from Hos. xiii. 1 1 , 
X. 7. The siege of Sanmiia lasted throe years ; for 
that “glorious and beautifur* city was strongly 
situated like “a ciown of pride” among her hills 
(Is. xxviii. 1-5). During the course of the siege 
Shalmaneser must have diinl, for it is cm-t.'iiii that 
Sammih was taken by his siic(X‘ssor Sargoii, who 
thus laconiwilly describes the event, in his annals: — 
“Samaria I lookinl at, I captiiied; 27,280 men 
(families?) who dwelt in it 1 carried away. I 
constructed fifty chariots in tiieir country .... 

1 a{>}M)inte(l a governor ov<*r them, and continued 
iijxni them the tribute of the tinnier peojile” (Dotta, 
14.5, 11, quotiHl by Dr. Hincks, J. of Saar. Lit, 
Oct, 18.58; Layni’d, Nin. ami Hah. i. 148), Thia 
was piobably li.c. 721 or 720, For the future 
histoiy of tlie iinlinppy E{)hrainiites, the {dan's to 
which they weie tiansplaiitcd by the {lolicy of theii 
ooiiqnenn* and his officer, “ the great and noblo 
AMin{){M*r” (Ezr. iv. 10), and the uatioiiK by which 
they were snperseiled, see Samauia. Of the .sub- 
.sequent fortune.s of Hoshea wo know nothing. He 
came, to tlie throne too late, and goveniwl a king- 
dom tom to pieces by foieigu invasion and intestine 
hi oils. Sovereign atter soveieign had fallen by the 
ilagger of the assassin ; and we see fi om the dai k 
and terrible delineations of the ccntem{)orary pro- 
{iliets [Hoska, Micah, Isaiah], that murder and 
idolatry, drunkenness and lust, had eaten like “ an 
incumble wound” (Mic. i. 9) into the inmost heart 
of the national moiality. Ephraim was dogged to 
its ruin by the apostate policy of the lenegude who 
h.qd .nsseited its indeiiendence (2 K. xvii.; Jost'ph. 
Ant. ix. 14; Pridcaux, 1.15 sq. ; Keil, On A7n//8, 
ii. 50 sq., Engl, ctl.; Jahu, Hebr. Com. §xi. ; 
Ewald, Oceah. iii, 607-613; Kosenmuller, BiU. 
Geoifr. chap, ix., Engl, transl. ; Ibiwlinson, fferdd. 
>. 149.) [F. W. F.] 

HOSHE'A (P^n = help). The name is pre- 
i'isuly the same as that of the prophet known to us 
as Hoska. 1, The son of Nun, i, c, Joshua (Dent, 
xxxii. 4i; and also in Nuni. xiii. 8, though thero 
Hie A. V. has Dsiika), It was probably his ori- 
ginal name, to which the Divine name of Jah was 
afterwards added — JeluKshua, .Josliua— “ Jehovah’s 
help.” The I.XX. in this passage miss the distinc- 
tion, mid hove *lri(ro6s ; Vulg. Josuc, 

2. ('Atr^ ; Once). Son of Azazinh (1 Chr. xxvii. 
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20); like his great niuncRake, a man of Kphmim, 
ruler (nagid) of his tribe in the tiim of king David. 

3. Osee), , One of the heads of the 

“ people e. theda^eu — who setded the cove- 

nant with Nehemiah (Neh.;c. 2:i). 

HOSPITALITY. The rites of hospitality are 
to be distinguished from the customs prevailing in 
the entertainment of guests [Food; Mvals], and 
from the laws and practices relating to charity, 
almsgiving, &n.; and they are thus separately 
ti'eated, as tar as possible, in tliis article. 

Uospitalitv was reganled by most nations of the 
.incieut world as one qf the. chief viiiues, and 
especially by peoples of the Semitic stock ; but that 
it was not characteristic of the latter alone is amply 
shown by the usages of the Greeks and even the 
liomans. Race undoubtedly influences its exercise, 
and it must also be ascribed iu no small degiee to 
the .scH'ial shite of a nation. 'I'lius the desi‘it tribes 
have alw.ays placinl the viituo higher in their cshn'in 
than the townsfolk of the .same descent as tlicm.selvi's ; 
and in our own day, thoiigit an Arab fowiiMuau is 
hospitiiblc, he enteilains dillerunt notions on the 
subject from the Anib of thedeseit (the Bolawee). 
'J'he former has fewer ojipoilunitics of showing his 
hohpitality ; and ^%ilcn lie does so, he does it not as 
much with the feeling of discharging an obligaf/ory 
act as a social and cidlised duty. With the ad- 
v.'Uice of civilKsation the calls of hospitality become 
less luid less urgent. The dweller in the. wilder- 
ness, however, linds the enteitainmcnt of wayfmem 
to be a part of his daily life, and that to let'use it 
IS to deny a cotmnon humanity. Viewed in this 
light, the nutioiis of the Gioeks and the Komans 
must ho appiedated as the recognition of the vidiie 
w licivj its necessity wa.s not of the ui^nt cliaracter 
that It jKissesses in the more piimitivc Imuls of the 
Ka.st. The ancient Egyptians resembled the Greeks ; 
but, with a givater exclusivene.ss, they limited theii* 
('i)teitjiiimients to their own countrymen, being oon- 
stiained by the national and priestly abhorrence and 
diead of forngiiers. This exclusion thiows some 
obscurity on their practices in tlie dischni^ge of hos- 
pitality ; but otherwise their customs in the enter- 1 
tainmeiit of guests resembled those well known to | 
classical scholars — cu.stoms probably derived in a ^ 
great ineasui'e triim Egypt. 

While hospitality is acknowledged to. have been 
.1 widti-spi*cnd virtue in ancient times, we must con- 
cede that it flourished chiefly among the race of 
.shem. The 0. '1'. abounds with illustrations of the 
divine command to use hospitality, and of tlie strong 
national belief in its iropoitailbe: so too in the 
writings of the N. T.; and though the Eastern 
Jews of modem times dare not entcitain a stranger 
lest he be an enemy, and the long oppression they 
have endured has ^gotten tliat gi'eed of gain tlmt 
has made their name a proverb, the ancient hospi- 
tality still lives in their hearts. The desei-t, how- 
ever, is yet free ; it is as of old a howling wilder- 
ness ; and hospitality is ns necessary and as freely 
Riven as in patriarchal times. Among the Arabs 
wo iind the best illustrations of the old Bible narra- 
tives, juid among them see traits that might beseem 
their ana^stor Abraham. 

The laws respecting strangers (Lev. xix. 3.'5, 34) 
and the poor (Lev. xxv. 14 seq.; Deut. xv. 7), and 
concerning i^emption (Lev. xxv. 23 seqq.), &c., arc 
framed in accordance with the spirit of hospitality ; 
and the strength of tlie national f(>eling regaiding it 
is shown in tiie iiicidcntul mentions of its practice. 
In the Law, ooinjiassion to strangers is coiuttiuitly 
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enforced by the words, ** for ye were strangers in 
the land of Egypt ” (ns Lev. xix, 34), And before 
the Law, Abniliam’s enteiiainment of the angels 
, (Gen. xviii. 1 seqq.), and Lot’s (xix. 1), are in exact 
agreement with its precepts and with modem usage. 
So Moses was received by Jethro, tlie priest of 
Midian, who reprond^ed his daughters, though he 
believed him to be an Egyptian, sa^ng, ** And 
where is he? why is it ye k®ve jeft the 

man ? call him, that he mlif cat bread ” (Ex. ii. 
20). The stciy of Joseph’s hospitality to his 
brethren, although he knew them to be sdeh, ai>- 
pears to be narrated as an onlinary occfirrence; and 
ill like manner Pharaoh receiied Jacob with a libe- 
rality not merely dictated by his relationship to tlie 
ssWiour of Egypt. Like Abraham, “ Manoah said 
unto the luigel of the Lord, I pray thee let us 
detain thee until we shall have made ready a kid 
for thee” (Judg. xiii. 15); and like Lot, the old 
man of Gibeali sheltered the Levite when he saw 
him, **a wayfaring man in the street of the city: 
and the oM man said, Whither goest thou ? and 
whence coinc'st thou ? . . . Peace be with tlice ; 
howsoevw [letj all thy wants [lie] upon mo ; only 
lodge not in the street. .Vo he brought hftn into 
his house, and gave provender unto tlie asses ; and 
they washed their feet, and did cat and drink ” 
(Judg. xix. 17. 20, 21). 

In the N. 'f. hospitality is yet more markedly 
enjoined ; and in the more civiliMxl state of society 
whicii tlion prevailed, its excicise became move a 
social viituc than a lU'cessity of patiiarchnl life. 
The good Samaritan stands for all ages as an 
ajLimplc of Chiisthnii hospitality, embodying the 
command to love one's neighbour as himself; and 
our Loiri's charge to the disciples sfrengtliened tlmt 
command: **Ue that lecciveth you i-eceiveth me, 
and he that I'ecciveth me receiveth him that sent 
me. . , . And whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water [only], 
iu the name of a disciple, verily 1 say unto you, he 
shall in nowise lose his reward” (Matt. x. 42). 
The neglect of Christ is symbolihed by inhospitality 
to oui* neighboura, in the wnnls, I was n stranger 
smd yc took me not in” (Mutt. xxv. 43). The 
Apostles urged the chuirh to “ follow after hospi- 
tality,” using the forcible woids r^y ^tAo£ci/iav 
Si(6itoyT€f (Uom. xii. 13; ref. 1 Tim. v. 10^, to 
remember Abraham’s exainple, “ Be not foigcttul to 
cntorfciin strangera, for thereby some have enter- 
tained angels unawares” (Hch. xiii. 2); to use 
hospitality one to another without grudging” 
(I Pet. iv. 9); while a%isliop must he a “lover 
of hospitality” (Tit. i. 8, cf. 1 Tim. iii. 2). The 
practici* of the eaiiy Clii istians was in accord with 
these pi ecepts. They liiid all things in cminmon, and 
tlieir hospitality was a characteristic of their belief. 

If such has been the usag^of Biblical times, it is 
in the next place impoiiont to remark how hospi- 
tiility WHS shown. Jn the jintriarchal ages we rriay 
take Abraham’s example as the most Htting, ns we 
have of it the fullest account; and by the light of 
Arab custom we may see, without obscurity, his 
hasting to the tent-door to meet his guests, with 
the woids, “ My lord, if now I have found favour 
in thy sight, pass not away, I pray thee, from thy 
servant: let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, 
and wash your feet, and i-cst yourselves under the 
I tree, and I will fetch a morsel of bread, and comfort 
! ye your heaits.” ** And,” ^continue the narrative 
I in the vigorous l.'inguagi* of tlie A. V„ “ Abraham 
I hastened into the tent unto Sarah, and said, Make 
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ready qnickly three measures »f fine mcnl, knead 
[it], and make cakes upon the heai’th. And Abm- 
ham ran unto the herd, and fetched a calf tender 
and good, and gave [it] unto n young man, and he 
hasted to dross it. And he took butter and milk, 
and the calf which he had dressed^ and set [it] 
before them ; and he stood by them under the tree, 
and tliey did eat.** A traveller in the Eastern 
desert lyay see, throngh the vista of ages, this far- 
off example in its living tnices.. Mr. Lanc*s remarks 
on this narrative and the general subject of this 
ai'ticle are too apposite to be omitted: lie says, 
“ Hospitality is a virtue for which the natives of 
the R-wt in general are highly* and deservedly ari- 
mireil ; and the people of Egypt are well entitled 
to commciidtition on this account. A word which 
signifies literally *a person on a joui-ney* (musdfir) 
is the teim most commonly employed in this coun- 
try in the sense of a vihitor or guest, 'fhere are 
very few persons here who would think of sitting 
down to a meal, if there was a stranger in thie 
hottse, without inviting him to piU'take of it, unless 
the latter were a menial, in which case he would 
be invited to cat with the servants. It would be 
considered a shameful violation of good inannei's 
if a Muslim abstained fiom ordering the fable to 
bo proimred at the usual time because a visitor 
happened to be present. Persons of the middle 
classes in this country [Egypt], if living in a 
retired situation, sometimes tike their sup])er 
before the door of their house, and invite every 
passenger of respectable appearance to eat with 
them.* This is very commonly done among the 
lower orders. In cities and large towns claims 
ou hospitality are uiifreiiuent, as there, are many 
wekdlehs or khdns, where stmngei’s n^ay obtain 
lodging ; and fooil is very easily pi-ocAired ; .but in 
the villages tiavellers arc often lodged and enter- 
tained by the Sheykh or some other inhabitant; 
and if the guest be a peisoii of the middle or 
higher classes, or even not very jKwr, he gives a 
present to the host's servants, or to the host him- 
self. In the desert, however, a present is seldom 
received from a guest, lly a .Suiinch law a tra- 
veller may claim entertainment, of any iierson able 
to atlord it to him, for three days. The account 
of Abraham's entertaining the three angels, rclateil 
in the Bible, presents a perfect picture of the man- 
ner in which a modem Bedawee sheykh leceives 
travellers arriving at his encampment. He imme- 
diately orders his wife or women to make bread, 
slaughters a sheep or some other animal, and dresses 
it in haste, and bringing^miik and any other jiro- 
visJons that he may have ready at hand, with the 
breatl and the meat whicli he has dressed, sets 
them before his guests. If these be per^on.s of high 
rank, he stands by them while they eat, as Abra- 
ham did in the ca.^ above alluded to. Mo^t 
Bedawces will sufter almost any injury to them- 
.sclves or their families rnlher thiiii allow their 
guests to be ill-treated while under their pren 
tection. There are Arabs who even regard the 

* ** It is said to have been a custom of some of the 
Barmekccs (the family so renowned for their gene- 
rosity) to keep open house during the hours of meals, 
and to allow no one who applied at such times for ad- 
mission to be repulsed.” — Lane’s Thousand and One 
Iftghts, ch. V. note 07. 

** The time of entertainment, according to the pre- 
cept of Mobainnmd, is l^e days, and he jiermitt^ a 
guest to take this rigM by force ; although one day 
and one night is the iieriod of the ho^t*s being ” kind” 


chastity of their wives as not too precious to be 
sacrificed for the gratification of their guests (see 
Burckhni-dt's Notes on the Bedouins, ^c., 8vo. cd. 
i. 179, 180) ; and at an encampment of the Bishd- 
reen, 1 ascertained that there ai e many iiersons in 
this great tribe (which inhabits a large portion of 
the desert between the Nile and the 1^ Sea) who 
ofler their unmarried daughters (cf. Gen. xxi. 8; 
Jndg. xix. 24) to their guests, merely from motives* 
of hospitality, and not for hire” \Mod. NiJ. ch. 
xiii.). Mr. Lane adds that there used to be a very 
numerous class of persons, called Tufuylecs, who 
lived by spuiiging, presuming on the well-known 
hospitiility of their countrymen, and gomg from 
house to house where entertainments were being 
given. The Arabs along the Syrian frontier usually 
pitch the Sheykh's tent towai-ds the west, that i.N, 
.towards the inhabited country, to invite passengers 
and lodge them on their way (Burckhaitlt’s Notes 
on the Bedmins, d'c’., 8vo. ed., i. 3.‘i) ; it is held to 
be disgraceful to encamp in a place out of the way- 
of travellei s ; and it is a custom of the Bedawees 
to light fires in their encampments to nttiact tra- 
vellera, and to keep dogs who, besides watching 
against robbers, may in the night-time guide way- 
farers to their tents. Hence a liospi table man is 
proverbially called “ one whose dogs baik loudly.”** 
Appmehing an encampment, the traveller often 
sees several horsemen coming towaids him, and 
striving* who .shall be first to claim him as a 
guest. The favouiite national gtime of the Arabs 
before El-Tsbtm illustrates their hospitality. It 
was called “ Meysir,** and was played with arrows, 
some notched and othcra withntit marks. A young 
camel was bought and killinl, and dividoil into 
24 |X)rtiong; those who drew marked arrows had 
shares in proportion to the number of notches; 
those who drew blanks paid the cost of the camel 
among them. Neither party, however, ate of the 
flesh of the camel, which was always given to the 
poor, and “ this they di«l out of jiride and ostenta- 
tion,** says Sale, “ it being reckoned a shame for a 
man to stand out, and not venture his money on 
such an occasion.” Sale, however, is hardly philrt- 
Hophical in this remark, which concerns only the 
abuse of a practice originally arising from a na- 
tional virtue: but Mohammad forbade the game, 
with all other games of chance, on the jilen that it 
gave rise to quarrels, &c, (Sale’s Prcliminiiry Dis^ 
cout'sc, p. 96, ed. 1836, and Kur^n, ch. ii. and v.). 

The Oriental respect for the covenant of bread 
and salt, or salt alone, certainly sprang from the 
high regard in wttch hospitality was held. Even 
accidentally to taste another's salt imposes this 
I obligation ; and to so gi eat an extent is the feeling 
taiTietl tliat a thief has been known to give np his 
booty in obedience to it. Thus El-Leys Es-Sjillilr, 
when a robber, left his booty in the passage of the 
royal treasury of ISijistdn ; accidentally he stumbled 
over, and, in the dark, tasted a lump of rock-salt: 
his re.«spect for his covenant gained his pardon, and 
he became the founder of a royal dynasty (Lr«ne*s 

to him {Mishk&tMius&beeh, ii. 329, cited in Lane’s 
Thousand and OHS NiffMs, Intr. note 13). Burckhardt 
(Notes on the Bedouins, Ac., 1. 178, 179, cited in the 
same note) says that a stranger without flriends in a 
camp alights at the first tent, where the women, in 
the absence of the owner, provide for his refreshment. 
Alter the lapse of three days and four hours, he must, 
if he would avoid censure, either assist in bouscho’d 
duties, or claim hospitality at another tent. 
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ThcMand and One Nights, xv, note 21). The 
A mb peculiai-ity was cairied into Spain by the fio- 
called Moon. 

For the customs of the Greeks and Romans in 
the entertainment of guests, and ttie exercise of 
hospitality geneially, the reader is referred to the 
Dictionary of Antiquities, ait. Jlospitium, They 
arc incidentally illustrated by passages in the N. T., 
but it is diiFicult to distinguish between those so 
derived, and the native Oriental customs which, 
ns we have said, an very similar. To one of the 
customs of classical antiquity a referenci* is sup- 
jKised to exist in Rev. ii. 17 : “ To him that over^ 
cumeth will 1 give to cat of the hidden manna, and 
will give him a white stone, and it. the stone a 
new name written, which no man knoweth, saving 
he that receiveth [it].** [E. S. 1*.] 

HO'TUAM (Dn^n ; Alex. XctOin ; 

JlotUiim), a man of Asher ; son of Heber, of the 
tainily of lieriah (1 Chr. vii. 32). 

HO'THAN (Dnin, I. e. Ilotham ; XuBap, 
Alex. Xuddu ; F[otham\ a man of Aroer, father 
of .Shama mid Jehiel, two of the hcixics of ^)a^'i^l*s 
guaiTi (t Chr. xi. 4*1). The sllb^titutioll of liuthan 
for Hotham is an error whi<;h has been retained 
fium tlie edition of lUll till now. (Comp, the 
rendering of the IA\. both of this and the pre- 
ceding name.) 

IIO'THIE (yiy\n ; 'Mnpl, Alex. 'Iwedipf ; 

Othir), the I3th son of Hkuan “the king's seer** 

( 1 Chr. XXV. 4), au<l therefore a Kohathitc Levite. 
lie had the charge of the twenty-limt course of the 
musicians in the service of the taliernacle (xxv. 28). 

HOUR Chald.). This word is 

first found in Dan! iii. 8, iv. 19, 33, v. 5; and it 
occurs seveml times in the Aixxuypha (Jud. xiv. 8, 
2 I'iSil. ix. 44). It seems to be a vague expression 
for a short uoriod, and the frequent phrase ** in the 
same hour *' means “ immediately ” ; hence we find 
nyC5^3, snljstituteil in the Targum for “ in a 

moment’* (Xum. xvi. 21, &c.). is irequcntly 
used in the same way by the N. T. writers (Matt, 
viii. 13 ; Luke xii. 39, &c.). Itoccura in the LXX. 
us a rendering for various woids meaning time, just 
as it diH^s in Greek writere long before it acquii’cd 
the specitic meaning of our woid “hour.’* iS'aah is 
still used in Arabic both for an hour and a moment. 

'J’he ancient Hebrcw-s were probably uinwquainted 
with the division of the natural day into 24 parts, 
'i'lic general distinctions of ** morning, evening, and 
noonday** (Ps. Iv. 17) were suilicieut for them at 
liist., as they were for the early Greeks (Horn, ft, 
xxi. Ill); afterwards the Greeks adopted five 
marked periods of the day (Jul. Pollux, Onom. i. 
f»8; Dio Chrysost. Orat, ii. de Glor.), and the 
Hebrews parcelled out the period between sunrise 
and sunset into a series of minute divisions distin- 
guished by the sun*s (!Oui*se [Day], as is still done 
by the Arabs, who have stated forms of prayers for 
each period (Lanc*s Mod. Eg. i. ch. 8). 

The early Jews appear to have divided the day 
into four parts (Neh. ix. 3), and the night into 
thiw watches (Judg.vii. 10) [Day; WATCHfa], 
mid even in the N. T. we find a trace of tins division 
in Matt. xx. 1-5. There is however no proof of the 
assertion sometimes made, that &pa in the Gospels 
may occasionally mean a space of three hours. 

The Greeks adopted the division of the day into 
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12 hours from the Babylonians (Heixid. ii. 109; 
comp. Rawlinson, Herod, ii. p. 334). At what 
period the Jews became first acquainted with this 
way of reckoning time is unknown, but it is gene- 
rally supposed that they too learnt it from the 
Babylonians during the Captivity (Waehner, Ant. 
Jlcbr. §v. i. 8, 9.). They m/ty have had soi^such 
division at a mucli earlier jieriod, as has been infeiTed 
from the fact that Aliaz erected a sun-dial in Jeru- 
salem, the use of which had probably been learnt 
from llabylon. There is however the greatest un- 
certainty as to the meaning of the word 
(A. V. “degrees,” Is. xxxviii. 8). [Dial.] It is 
strange that the Jews wc‘re not nctpiaintcd with this 
mothoil of reckoning even earlier, for, altiioiigh a 
purely conventional one, it is natiiially suggested 
by the months in a year. Sir G. Wilkinson thinks 
that it arose from a less obvious cause (Rawlinson, 
Herod, ii. 334). Ju whatever way originated, it 
was known to the Egyptians at a veiy early period. 
They had 12 houis of the day and of the night 
(called Xau = hour). each of which had its own 
genius, drawn w'ith a star on its hcrnl. The 
woid is said by Lepsius to he found as far liack 
as the .'ith dynasty (Rawlinson, Herod, ii. 135). 

There arc two kinds of hours, viz. (1.) the astro- 
nomical or equiinxdial hour, i. e, the 24th part of 
a civil day, which although “known to n.stiono< 
mers, was not used in the dfTairs of common life 
till towards the end of the 4th century of the 
(3iristian cm” (/JiV'f. of Ant. s. v. Homy, and 
(2.) the natural hour (which the Rabbis called 
nVSDt, KcupiKoi or temporalcs), i. c. the Pith 
pmt of the natural day» or of the time between 
sunrise and sunset. These are the hours meant 
ill the N. T., .Josephus, and the Rabbis (John xi. 
9, &c. ; Jos. Ant. xiv. 4, §3), and it must be ru- 
membeiied that they perpetually vary in length, so 
iw to be very ditl'crcnt at different times of the year, 
Bcsifles thi«an hour of the day would always mcsui 
a difl’erent length of time from an hour of tlie 
night except at the equinox. Frem the consequent 
unceiiAinty of the teim there arose the proverbial 
expression “not all hours are equal** (R. Joshua 
ap. Carpzov, App. Crit. 345). At the equinoxes 
the third hour would comspond to 9 o*clodc ; the 
sixth would altmys be at noon. To find the exact 
time meant at other sra.sons of the year we must 
know when the sun rises in Palestine, and reduce 
the houns to our reckoning accordingly. [Day.] 
(Winer, s.e. l^og, Uhren; John Arch. Bibl. §101.) 
What horologic contrivances the Jews pos.sesse«l in 
the time of our J.ord is uncertain ; but we may 
safely suj>pose thiit they had gnomons, dials, and 
clepsydrae, all of which h.od long been known to 
the Persians and other nations with whom they had 
come in contact. Of course the two first were in- 
accurate and uncertain indications, but the water- 
clock by ingenious modifications, according to the 
season of the year, became a vciy tolerable assist- 
ance in marking time. Mention is also made of a 
curious invention called by which a 

figure was constructed so as to drop a stone into 
a brazen basin every hour, the sound of which was 
heard for a great distance and announced the time 
(Otlio, Ticx. Hob. 8. V. Hftrn). 

For the purposes of prayer the old division of tlie 
day into 4 portions was continued in tlie Temple 
service, as we see from Acts ii. 1.5, iii. 1, x. 9. 
The Jews svqqiosed that the .‘h-d hour had been 
coDBccraled by Abraham, the Gth by Isaac, au<l 
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the 9th by Jacob (Kiinohi; Schoettgcn, //or. 
Jlcbr, ad Acts iii. 1). Ji is probable that the ca- 
nqpicnl hours observed by the liutnoni&ts (of which 
there are 8 in the 24) are derived from these Temple 
hours {Moses and Aar. iii. 9). 

The Rabbis ))reteDd that the houra were divided 
into iOSO (minutes), and 50,848 DW 

(seconds), which nnmbeis were chosen beciiuse they 
are so easily divisible {Qem, Jlier, Bcrachoth^ 2, 4; 
in Keluuii Ant, Ifebr. iv. I, §19). [K. VV. F.] 

HOUSE (n;3 ; oTicor ; domus ; Chald. 
to pass the nijht, Gesen. I'hca, 191 b.\ a dwelling in 
general, whether literally, as house, tent, palace, cita- 
del, tomb, derivatively ns tabeinaclc, temple, heaven, 
or metaphoriciiliy os luniily. Although in Orient'd 
language, evei 7 tent (see Gesen. p. 32) may be 
iTgarded os a house (Harmcr, Oba. i. 194), yet the 
distinctiou between the pennoneiit dw'elliiig-house 
and the tent must have taken liscfium the moment 
of the division of ni.inkind into dwcllem in tents 
and builders of cities, i. e, of pennanent habititioiis 
((Jen. iv. 17, 20 ; Is. xxxviii. 12). The Hebrews 
did not become (iwo11ci*s in cities till the sojount in 
Kgypt and alter the conquest of Canaan (Gen. xlvii. 
3 ; Ex. xii. 7 ; Hcb. xi. 9), while tlie Canfcuiitcs as 
well ns the Assyiiuis were from an earlier period j 
buildci-s and inhabitiuts of cities, and it was into 
the houses and cities built by the foraier that the 1 
I {ebi*ews entered to take po.sses.sion alter the con- 
que.st (Gen. x. 11, 19, xix. 1, xxiii. 10, xxxiv. 20 ; 
Num. xi. 27; Dent, vi. 10, 11). The private 
dwellings of the A.ssy]ian.s and ilabylouians have 
altigether perished, but the solid material of the 
houses of Syna, east of the Jordan, may iierhaps 
have picscrved entire specimens of the ancient 
dwellings, oven of the original inhabitants of tliat 
region (Porter, DaimscnSf ii. 195, 19(5; C. C. Gra- 
ham in Camb. Essays, 1859, p. 100, &c. ; comp. 
Buckingham, Arab Tribes^ p. 171, 172). 

In inferiiiig the jiluii and ariaiigemcnl of ancient 
Jcwi.sh or Orieiitid houses, lus alluded to in .Scri])- 
ture, from existing dwellings in Syria, Jtigypt, and 
the Ea.*»t in general, alio wniioe inu.st be made for the 
diireienee in climate between Egypt, IVrsia, and 
Palestine, a cause from which would proceed 
diflercticcs in coitain ca^e.^ of material and construc- 
tion, as well a.s of domestic amingcment. 

1. The houses of the rural poor in I'-gypt, .ib 
well as in most jiaits of Syiin, v\rabia, and Persia, 
are for the most part mere huts of mud, or sun- 
buiiit brick.s. In some jiaits of Palestine and 
Ai'abia stone is uso<l, and in certnin districts caves 
in the i-ock are used as dwellings (Aino.s, v. 11 ; 
BaHlett, Walhs, p. 117; Cavks). The hou.ses 
are usually of one story only, \u. the ground 
floor, and sometimes contain only one apartment. 
Sometimes a small court tor the cattle is attached ; 
and in srmie casi^ the cattle arc housed in the same 
building, or the people live on a raised platform, 
and the cattle round them on the gixiund (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 24; Irby and Mangles, p. 70; Jollitfe, 
Letters^ i. 43; Buckingham, A ri{& Tnfws, p. 170 ; 
Burckh^lt, Traechy ii. 119). In lower Egypt 
the oxen occupy the width of the chamber far^cst 
from the entrance ; it is built of brick or mud, 
about four feet high, and the top is often used as 
a sleeping place in winter. The windows ara small 
apertures high up in the walls, sometimes grated 
with wood (Burakliaixlt, TravclSy i. 241, ii. 101, 
119, 301, 329 ; Lane, Mod. Etj. i. 44). The ixiofs 
ai-e commonly but not alvrays flat, aud ara usually 
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fornuxl of a plaster of mud and straw laid u|K)n 
boughs or rallei’s ; mid upon the flat roofs, tents or 
** booths ** of boughs or rushes arc often raised to 
be used as slccping-places in summer (Irby and 



A Nrctiiriun lJuitac, wUh KtriKi'ii iipua thi> muF lor sinking. 
(Ijiyiinl, Ntneveh. i, 177,) 


Mangles, 71; Niebuhr, Drscr. 49, 53; Layaivi, 
Nin. ^ Jiab. 112; Nineveh, i. 170; Burcklmnlt, 
Si/ria, 280 ; Truecls, i. 190 ; Van Egmont, ii. 32 ; 
Malan, Magdaht ^ Bethany, 15). To this descrip- 
tion tlie lious.es of ancient Egypt and also of Assyi'ia, 
as repiesentod in the inuuiiments, in gn*at measure 
correspond (bayard, Monumenta of Nineveh, pt. li. 
pi. 49, 50 ; bas-relief in Brit. Mus. Assyrian room. 
No. 49; fust Egypt, inom, cdse 17; Wilkinson, 
Ano.Ng.i. 13; Mmiiiieau, /iV<.s^. Life, i. 19, 97), 
In the towns the houses of the inferior kind do not 
dillcr much frum the above descnption, but they 
are sometimes of more than one story, and tin* roof- 
ten'ar.es are more carefully coiistructdl. In Palestine 
they are often of stone 
(Jolliife, i. 2G). 

2. The ditrerence be- 
tween the poorest houses 
ainl tho.se of the class 
next above tliem is greater 
than lietweeii these and 
the houses of the first 
rank. The prevailing plan 
of Eastern hous&s of this 
class presents, as was the 
case in ancient Egypt, a 
front of wall, whose blank 
and mean nppeai’auce is 
usually relieved only by 
the door and a few latticed and pixiiecting window.s 
( Views in Syria, ii. 25). Within this is a court or 
courts with apartments opening into them. Some 
of the finest houses in the East are to be found at 
Damascus, where in some of them are seven such 
coui-ts. When there are only two, the innermost is 
the hareem, in which the women and children live, 
and which is jealously secluded fit>m the cnti'ance of 
any man but the master of the house (Burckhiiixlt, 
Travels, i. 188 ; Van Egmont, ii. 246, 253 ; Shaw, 
p. 207 ; Porter, Damastma, i. 34, 37, 60 ; Chardin, 
Voyages, x\. 6 ; Lane, MocL Eg. i. 1 79, 207). Over 
the door is a projecting window with a lattice more 
or less elaborately wrought, which, except in times of 
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public celebi-ationa, is usually closed (2 K. ix. 30 ; 
Shaw, Travels, 207 ; Lane, Mod. JCtj. i. 27). 
The doorway or door bears an inscription, from the 



htitnioif to in Cairi>. (Tittno, Mndrm Egypt mnn.) 

Kuntii, as tlie ancient Egyptnui houses had inscrip- 
tions over their doors, aiwl as the Israelites were 
diiectcd to write sentences fi'om the Law over their 
gjites, [(jATh.*! The entnuicc is usually guai-ded 
within fiom sight by a wall or some airangcmeiit 
of the ])asM)gcs. In the passage is a stone scat for 
tlie iwitcr add other servants (Lane, Mod. Kg. i. 
32 ; Shaw, Troo, 207 ; Chanlin, Voy. im HI). 
Ileyond this passage is im open court like the Ilomati 
iinpluviuui, often paved with marble. Into this 
tlie principiil apartments look, and are either open 
to it in front, or are entered fi'om it by doors. 
i\ii awning is sometimes drawn over the court. 



limor enurt of houK in Cairo, with MhIi'ikI. 
(Lnnr, Uoilem Egypltan*.) 


and the floor strewed with cai'iiets on festive occa- 
sions ^haw, 208). On he ground-floor there is 
generally an Apaii;mcnt for male visitors, called 
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mnndaraA, having a portion of the floor sunk below 
the rent called diirkA^ah. This is often jiaved with 
marble or colonml tiles, and has in the centre a 
fountain. The rest of the floor is a raised plat-* 
fonn called lceu:dn, with a mattress and cushions 
at the bock on each of the three sides. This seat 
or sofa is called dcctrdra. Every peison on en- 
trance takes off his shoes on the diu'hd*ali befoie 
stepping on the leewdn (Ex. iii. 5 ; Josh. v. 15 ; 
Luke vii. 38). The ceilings over the leewdn and 
diirkd*nh are often richly jianclled and ornamented 
(Jer. xxil. 14-). [Ckilino.] The staira to the upper 
apaitmcnts are in Sym usually in a comer of the 
court (Itobinson, iii. 302). When thei'^|Ps no 
upper story the lower I'ooms are usually mftier. 
Ill Pereia they are open fioin top to bottom, and 
only divided fram the court by a low pailition 
(Wilkinson, Aiic. Kg. i. 10; Chaixliu, iv. 119; 
Burcklmrdt, 'Travels, i. 18, 19; Victrs in Syria, 
i. 50). Around pail, if not the whole, of the court 
is a verandah, often nine or ten feet deep, over 
which, when there is more than one floor, runs a 
se<xmd gallery of like depth W'ith a balustiode 
(Shaw, p. ao8). Bearing in mind that the recep- 
tion i-oom is raised above the level of the court 
(Cbanlin, iv. 118; Vietes in Syria, t. 50), we 
may, in explaining the circumstances of the T.iiracle 



Court of liuuiir at Astiuch. 


of the jiaralytic (Mark ii. 3 ; Luke v. 18), supjKtse, 
1. either that our LoM was standing under the 
verandah, and the people in fiont in the couit. 
The hearers of the sick man ascended the staira to 
the roof of the house, and taking olf a ]X)ilion of the 
boaided coveiing of the verandah, or removing the 
awning over the impluvium, rh iiiaov, in the 
fonner case let down the lieil through the verandnli 
roof, or in the latter, dov n by way of the roof, Sii 
rwv Ktpdfiup, and de])osited it before the Saviour 
(Shaw, 212). 2. Another explanation presents it- 

self in considoiing the room where the company 
were assembled as the birtp^oU, and the roof openc«l 
fur the bed to be the true roof of the house (Trench, 
Miracles, 199 ; Lane, Mod. Eg. i. 39). 3. And 
one still more simple is found in re^rding the 
house as one of the rude dwellings now to be seen 
near the Sea of Galilee, a mere room ** 10 or 12 feet 
high and as many or more square,*' with no opening 
except the door. The i*oof, used as a slccping-place, 
is reached by a ladder from the outside, and the 
bearers of the {laralytic, unable to approach the 
tloor, would thus havo ascended the roof, and hav- 
ing uncovered it (^(op^^aKTcs), let him down into 
tlie room where our Lord was (Malan, /. c.). 

The stairs to the upper apartments or to the 
roof are often shaded by vines or creeping plants. 
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mid ;the courts, especially the inner ones, planted 
with tram. 'I'hc court has otten a well or tank in it 
(Ps. cxxviii. 3; 2 Sam. xvii. 18 ; Kus'tell, Aleppo, 
1. 24, 82 ; Wilkinson, i. 6,J8 ; Lane, Mod, Eg, i. 82 ; 
Views in Syria, i. 5d\ 



KS*nh of huuM in C airu. ( I jinv.) 


Besides the m-indarah, tlierc is-sotnetimes a second 
I’oom, either on the {ground or the ujiper floor, cjilled ' 
A'd’uA, fitted with doewdns, and at the cornets of 
these rooms poitions taken off and enclosed form 
retiring rooms (Lane, i. 39 ; Russell, i. 31,33). 

When there is no second flooi;, but more than one 
court, the women’s* apartments, hareem, harem or 
s ^ 

secluded, ov prohibited, 

with which may be compared the Hebrew Aimon 
Stanley, S, ^ P, App. §82), are u.snally in 
tlie second court ; otherwise they foim a sofiarate 
building within the general enclosure, or are alxive on 
thfe fii-st floor ( I.ane, Mod, Eg, i. 179, 207 ; Views in 
Syria,\, 56). Thocntiance to the harem is crossed by 
no one but the master of the house and tite domestics 
belonging to the female etitablishment. Though tliis 
remark would not apply in the same degree to Jewish 
habits, the privacy of the women’s apartments may 
passibly be indicated by the “ inner chamber” ; 
rapiuav', ctthiculum) ix^sortcd to as a hiding-place 
( 1 K. XX. 30, xxii. 25 ; see Judg. xv. 1). Solomon, 
in his marriage with a foreigner, introduced also 
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foreign usage in this respect, which was carried 
farther in subsequent times (1 K. vii. 8; 2 K. 
xxiV. 16. [.Women.] The harem of the I’ersinn 
monarch H'S ; 5 ywcuKdv ; domus femi-- 

nanvm) is noticed in the book of Esther (iif 3). 

When there is an upper story, the Ka’ah forms 
the most important apaiimcnt, and thus probably 
answers to the bwtpfoy, which vras otlen the 
“ giiest-cliambcr ” (Luke xxii. 12; Acts i. 13, ix. 
37, XX. 8; Burekhaixlt, TVfii*. i. 154). The 
windows of the upper looms often project one or 
two feet, and fbim a kiosk or latticed chamber, tlie 
ceilings of which are elaborately oiuameuted (Lane, 
i. 27 ; Russell,!. 102; Burckhni’dt, 7>av. i. 190). 
Such may have been the ** cliamber in the wall ” 
brep^oy; cocnaetdum; GeseiA p. 1030) 


made, or rather set apart for Elisha, by the Shu- 
iiemitc woman (2 K. iv. 10, 11). So also the 
“summer parlour” of Eglon (Judg. iii. 20, 23, 
but see Wilkinson, i. 11), the “ loft” of the widow of 
Zarephath (IK xvii. 19). The “ lattice” (H^^ ; 
SiHTuurby ; cnncelli) through which Ahaziahfell, 
perhaps belongcfl to an upper chamber of thi.s kind 
(2 K. i. 2), as also the “third loft” (rpiortyop) 
from which Eutychus fell (Acts xx, 9 ; comp. Jer. 
xxii, 13). There arc usually no special lied-rooms 
in Eastern bouses, and 
thus the room in wliich 
Ishbosheth was inur- 
deicd was pralmbly .in i 
oi‘<linary room witli a 1 
deewdn, on which he 
was sleeping dining 
the heat of the day (2 
Sam. !4. 5, 6 ; Ltuie, 
i. 41). 

Sometimes the dee^ 
urdn is mised suffi- 
ciently to allow of 
oellai-s underneath for 
stores of all kimls (ra- 
/ticto, Matt. xxiv. 26 ; 

Russell, i. 32). 

The outer doois are 
closed with a wooden 
lock, hut in some cases 
the apartments are di- 
vided from eacli other 

curtains only (Lane, 
i. 42 ; Chardin, iv. 

123; Russell, i. 21). 

There are no chim- 
ney-<, but fire is made 
when Tcqiiired with 
charcoal in a ahaliDg-^ 
dish ; or a firo of*' 

wood might be kindled .. „ ^ 

'in the open couit of Uuburii.) 

the house (Luke xxii. 

55 ; Russell, i. 2i ; Lane, i. 41 ; Chardin, iv. 120). 

Besides the mandarah some houses in Cairo have 
an aiKutment called mail ad, open in frant to the 
coui't, with two or more arches, and a railing ; and 
a pillar to support the wall alwve (Lane, i. 38). 
It was in a cliamber of this kind, piobably one of 
the largest size to be found in a palace, that our 
Loiil was being anaigned before the High-priest, 
at the time when the denial of Him by St. Peter 
took place. He “ turned and loiikcd ” on Peter as 
he stood by the lire in the court (T.uke xxii. 56,61 ; 
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lohn xviii.' 24), whilst He himseir was in the “ hall 
of Judgment,” the mak*ad, Such was the **)M)rch 
of judgment ” built by Solomon (1 K. vii. 7) which 
liiids a pjirallel in the golden alcove of Mohamnukl 
L'/.l)ck (Ibii liatiita, 2Vao. 7t), ed. Lee). 

lielbrc ((uittiiig the interior of the house vre may 
obseive, that on the drewdn, the coniei* is the place 
of honour, which is ii6ver quitted by the master of 
tlio house in I'eceiving strangera (Russell, i. 27; 
Mal.ui, 'T'lre uml Sidon, 38). The roofs of Eastern 
houses aic, as has been said, mostly Hat, though 
theie aiP sometimes domes over some of the rooms. 
'J’lie flat jwrtions are plastered with a composi- 
tion of mortar, tar, ashes, and sand, which in 
time becomes very hanl, but when not laid on at • 
the projier seasot^is apt in crack in winter, and the ' 
mm is thus admitted. In order to prevent this, i 
every I’oof is provided with a roller, which is set ‘ 
at woi*k after rain. In miiny lytses the terrace ■ 
roof is little liettcr tlian earth rolled hani. On ill- | 
compacted roofs gixias is often found springing into j 
a sliort-li\ed existence (Prov. xix. 13, xxvii. IS;’ 
Ps. cx\i\. i>, 7 ; Is. xxxvii. 27 ; Shaw, 210 ; I.ane, 
i. 27 ; Robinson, iii. 39, 44, 00). 

In no point do Oriental domestic habits differ 
more fi*«nn European than in the use of the roof. 
Its flat siiithcc Is made useful for various house- 
hold pill poses, as diyiiig corn, hanging up linen, 
and prejiaring figs aii<l raisins (Shaw, 211; 
Buickhai'dt, Tmv. i. 191). The roofs arc used 
as filaces of recreation in the evening, and often tut 
sleeping-places at night (2 Sain. xi. 2, xvi. 22 ; Dan. 
iv. 29; 1 Sam. ix. 25, 26 ; Job xxrii. 18 ; Prov, xxi. 
9; Shaw, 211 ; Russell, i. 35; Chaidiii, iv. 116; 
Layard, Nineveh* i. 177). They wero dso u.sed as 
]»laces for devotion, and even iiolatrous woiship 
(Jer. xxxii. 29, xix. 13; 2 K. xxiii. 12 ; Zeph. 
i. 5 ; Acts X. 9 ). At the time of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles booths were erectiKl by the Jews on the 
tops of their houses, as iu the present day huts of 
houghs are sometimes erect«Hl on the lioiisetoj« as 
sleeping-places, or places of retirement from the 
heat ia summer time (Nell. vii^lO; Burokbardt, 
N//nrt, 280). As among the Jews the seclusion 
of women was not carried to the extent of Moham- 
medan usage, it is probable that the house-top was 
made, its it is among Christian inhabitants, more a 
place of public Inectiiig both for men and women, 
than is the cose among Mohammedans, who care- 
fully seclude their roots from insiiection by paiti- 
tions (Burekhaidt, Trav. i. l()l ; omip, Wilkiiisoiil^ 
i. 23). The Christians at Aleppo, in Russell’s time, 
lived contiguous, and made their lioiisctops u means 
of mutual communiciition to avoid passing through 
the streets in time of plague (Ru.sscli, i. 35). In 
the same manner the housc^•top might Iw made a 
meiuis of escape by the stairs by which it was 
reached without entering any of the apartments of 
the house (Matt. xxiv. 17, x. 27 ; Luke xii. .3). 

Both Jews and heathens wcie in the habit of 
wailing publicly on the fiouse-tops (Is, xv, 3, 
xxii. 1 ; Jer. xlviii, 38). Ih’otectton of the roof 
by parapets was enjoincii by the law (Dent. xxii. 8). 
The parapets thus constructed, of which the types 
may be seen in ancient Egyptian hoiisas, were some- 
times of open work, and it is to a fall through, or 
over one of these that the injury by which Ahaziah 
suflered is sometimes ascribed (Shaw, 211). To 
pass over roofs for piundciing purposes, ns well as . 
for safety, would be no diliicult matter (Joed ii. 9). 
In ancient Egyptian and also in Assyrian houses a 
soit of raised stoiy was sometimes built above the | 


ixMif, and in the fbimcr an open chamber, roofed or 
covered with awning, was sometimes erected on the 
house-top (Wilkinson, i. 9 ; Layaid, Mon. of Nin. 

ii. pi. 49, 50). 

There are usually no *fii'e-places, except in the 
kitchen, the funiiture of which consists of a soil of 
raised platfoini of brick with rccephicles in it for 
Hie, answering to the boiling places 
imiyfipeia ; culhute) of Ezekiel (zlri. 23 ; * J.niic, 
i. 41 ; Cesen. p. 249). 

Fjiecial apnitmcnis were devoted in laiger houses 
to winter and summer uses (Jer. xxxvi. 22 ; Am. 

iii. 15; Chardin, iv. 119). 

The ivory houso of Ahab was probably a palace 
hugely ornamented with inlaid ivory. [Palace.] 

The ciicumstoiicc of Samson’s pulling down the 
house by means of the pillars, may be explaineil 
by the fact of the company being assembled on 
tieis of balconies abox^e each other, suppoiied by 
central pillars on the basement; when these were 
pulled down the whole of the upper floors would 
Ikll also (Judg. xvi. 26; Shaw, 211). 

Houses for jewels and armour were built and 
furnished under the kings (2 K. xx. 13). The 
draught house ; Koirpdv; hvtnme) was 

doubtless a public liitnne, such as exists in modern 
Eastern cities (2 K. x. 27 ; Russell, i. 34). 

Leprosy in the house was probably a nitrous 
e(lloresi'e.iice on the walls, which was injurious to 
the salubrity of the houso, and whose removal was 
therefore strictly enjoined by the law (Lev. xiv. 
34, 55; Kitto, PhyB. Geoyr, of Pal* p. 112; 
Winer, a.v. Uniiaer). 

The woid r)J3 is prefixeil to woi-ds oonstitnting 
a lix'ol name, as Bethany, Bethhoron, &c. In piodcm 
names it is represented by Beit, as Beitlahm. 

[H. W. P.] 

UUK'KOK (P^H; Alex. 'Imfic ; 

Uticuca), a place on the bnuiulary of Napbtali 
(Josh. xix. .34) named next to Aznoth-Tabor. It 
is mentioned by Eusebius and Jeiomc (Onontaat. 
** Icoc ”), but iu such a inaiiiier as to show that 
they knew nothing of it but fnmi the Text. By 
Hap-Parchi in 132(>, iukI iu our own times by 
Wolcott and by Robinson, Hukkok has been reco- 
vered in Yahtk, a village in the mountains of 
Kaphtali, west of the upper end of the Sea of 
Galilee, about 7 miles S.S.W. of Sated, and at the 
head of W>idy-el~AinuJ, An ancient Jewish true 
dition loaites here the tomb of Habakkuk (Zunz, 
in B. ’fudela, ii. 421 ; Scliwarz, 182 ; Robinson, 
iii. 81, 82. [G.] 

HTJ'KOK (ppJin ; ^ ’Aadic, Alex. ’Wic; 
//iftvic), a name which in 1 Chr, vi. 75 is sub- 
stituted fi>r Helkath in the pai'allcl list of the Gei^ 
shouiti' cities in Asher, in Josh. xxi. 

UUL (^-in ; ’'Oi/A), the second son of Aram, and 
grandson of Shorn (Gen. x. 23). The geographical 
position of the people whom he represents, is not 
well decided. Josephus {Ant, i. 6, §4) and Jerome 
fix it in Armenia; Schultliess {PaM, p. 262) on 
etymological grounds (as tliough the name 
sand) proposes the southern pnit of Mesopotamia ; 
von Bohlen {Introd, to Qcn. ii. 249) places it in 
the neighbourhood of Chaldaea. T)le strongest evi- 
dence is in favour of the district about the roots of 
Lebanon, where the names Ard-et~I{nleh^ a district 
to the noi*th of Lake Mciom; OI^\a9a, a town 
noticeii by Joi>ephus {Ant, xv. 10, §3), between 
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iiialUee mid Tnudionitis ; (iolnn, and its modern 
^rm DjiiulAnf bear some atfinity to Ihe oilginal 
name of Hul, or, as it should rather be written, 
a«/. * [W. L. tf.] 

tn'^n i 'OAJw; Olda), a pit)- 
phetesB, whose jiusbaud Slmllum was keeper of the 
wai’drube in the time of king Josiah, and who 
dwelt in the suburb (Kosenmuller ad Zeph» i. 
of Jerusalem. While Jeremiah was still at Aum 
thoth, a youngs man unknown to tame, Huldah was 
the most dbtinguishcd peiton for prophetic gifts in 
Jerusalem \ and it was to her that Josiuh had re- 
course when Hilkiah found a book' of the law, to 
pi-ocure an authoritative opinion on it (2 K. xxii. 
14; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 22). [W. T. B.] 

HUM'TAHCnODn; Lbfid, Alex. 

Athmatha\ a city of' Judah, one'of those in tlie 
mountain-district, the next to Hebron (Josh. xv. 
54). It was not known to Eusebius and Jerome 
(sec Onomasticon^ **Ammatha”), nor has it since 
been idbntiticd. There is some resemblance between 
the name and that of Kimath (KiftdO), one of the 
places addefk in tlie Vat. LXX. to* the list in the 
Hebi-ew text of 1 tiiini. xxx. 27-31. [G.] 

HUNTING. The objects for which hunting 
is practised, indicate the various conditions of so- 
ciety and the pi-ogress of civilixatiou. Hunting, os 
a matter of necessity, whether for the cxteimina- 
tion of dangerous beasts, or for procuring suste- 
nance, betokens a nide and semi-civilized state; 
as on amiisemeDt, it betokens an advanced state. 
In the former, personal prowess and physical 
strength axe the qualities which elevate a man 
above his fellows and fit him foi* dominion, and 
hence one of the greatest heroes of antiquity is de- 
•scinbed as a “mighty hunter before the L’ord” 
(Gen. X. 9), while Ishmael, the piogeiiitor of a wild 
race, was famed as an archer (Gen. xxi. 20), and 
Esau, holding a similar position, was ** a cunning 
hunter, a man of the field (Gen. xxv. 27). The 
latter state may be exemplified, not indeed from 
Scripture itself, but fioin contemiMuary remixls. 
Among the accomplishments of HchmI, his skill in 
the diace is particularly noticed ; he kept a regular 
stud and a huntsman' (Joseph. Ant, xvi. 10, §.3), 
followed up the sport in a wild country (^Ant. xr. 
7, §7) which abounded with stags, wild asses, luid 
brare, ami is said to hove killOd as mmiy us forty 
head in a day {B, /. i. 21, §13). The wejiltliy in 
Egypt and Assyria followed the sports of the iield 
with gi'eat zest ; they had their preseiTes fur Uie 
express purpose of pivserving and huiiti^ game 
(Wilkitibou’s Ancknt Kiji/ptianSf i. 215; Xen. ( 7 //- 
rop, i. 4, §5, 14), and drew from hunting scenes 
subjects for decorating the walls of their buildings, 
and even the robes they wore on state occasions. 

The Hebrews, as a pastoral and agricultural 
people, were not given to the sports of the field ; 
the density of the population, the earnestness of 
their character, mid the tendency of thojr ritual 
reguLitions, particularly those affecting food, all 
combined to ditK'OUiage the practice of hunting; 
and perhaps the examples of Ishmael and Esau Wei'S 
ivcoi^ed with the same object. There was no lack 
of game in Palestine : on tlieir enti'ance into Uie 
land, the wild beasts were so numemis as to be 
dangerous (Ex. xxiii. 29) ; the utter destruction of 
them was gunrdeil against by the provisions of the 
MoMiic law (Ex. xxiii. 11 ; Lev. xxv. 7). Some of 
the fiercer animals survive to a late pei'iod, as lions 
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( Judg. xiv. 5 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 34 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 20 ; 

1 K. xiii. 24, xx. 36), and liears (1 Sam. xvii. 34 ; 

2 K. ii. 24); jacluils (Judg. xv. 4) and foxes 
(Cmit. ii. 15) were also numerous ; hart, roebuck, 
and fallow deer (iDeut. xii. 15; 1 K. iv. 23) ibrmed 
a regular souree of sustenance, and were possibly 
prck«rved in enclosures. The manner of catching 
these ‘ animals was either by digging a pitfali 
(nn^^, which was the usual manner with the 
larger mtimals, as the liou (2 Sam. xxiii. 20 ; Ez. 
xix. 4, 8) ; or secondly by a trap (HQ), which was 
set under ground (Job xviii. 10), in the run of 
the animal (IVov. xxii. 5), and caught it by the 
leg (Job xviii. 9) ; or lastly by the use of the net, 
of ^lich tliere were various l^uds, as for the 
gazelle (?) (Is. li. 20, A. V. “wild bull,*’) aud 
other animals of that chiss. [Nkt.] The method in 
which the net Wi(s applied is familiar to us from 
the descriptions in Viigil {Ann. iv. 121, 151 ff., 
X. 707 ff.) \ it VfM plac^ across a ravine or narrow 
valley, frequented by the animals for the sake of 
water, and the game was driven in by the hunters 
and then dcspiitdied either with bow and aiTow, or 
s})ears (comp. Wilkinson, i. 214). The game se- 
lected was geiionUly such as w:is adapted for food 
(Pror. xii. 27), aud care was taken to pour out 
the blood of tlicse as well as of tamo animals (Lev. 
Jivii. 1.3). 

Birds foimed an article of foml 'imong the He- 
brews (Lev. xvii. 13), and much skill was exercised 
in catching tliein. ‘ The following wcM-e the most 
approved methods. (1.) The trap (HB), which 
consisted of two parts, a net, strained over a frame, 
and a stick io support it, but so placed that it 
should give way w the slightest touch; the stick 
or springe wius termed (Am. iii. 5, gin;” Ps. 
Ixlx. 22, ‘* trap **) ; this was the most imnal methoci 
(Job xviii. 9; Eccl. ix 12; Prov. vii. 23). (2.) 
The snai’e (D'DV, from DDII, to braid ; Job xviii. 
9, A. V. “ robber,”), consisting of a cojd (^an, Job 
xviii. 10 ; comp.Bk. xviii. 5, cxvi. 3, cxl. t^ct 
as to catch the bird by the leg. (3.) llie net, 
which probably resembled those used in Egypt, 
consisting of two sides or frames, over which iiet- 
woik wfw strained, and so arrange^ that they ct>uld 
be clos'd by means of a cord : the Hebrew names 
are various. [Net.] (4.) The decoy, to which re- 

t ience is npide in Jcr. v. 26, 27 — a cage of a pecu- 
ir construction (3Cb) ~was filled with birds, 
which acted as decoys ; the door of the cage was 
kept o|)en by a piece of stick acting as a springe 
(fl'niTO), and dosed suddenly with a clap (whener 
;)erhaps the tcim cUAb) on the enti'ance of a bird. 
The partridge appeal's to liave been used os a dci-oy 
(Kcclus. xi. 30). [W, L. B.] 

HUP'HAMCDB^n ; LXX. omite in both MSS. ; 
Ilvpham\ a son of Benjamin, founder of the family 
{Mishpachah) of the Hufhamites (Num. zxvi. 
39). In the lists of Gen. xlvi. and 1 Chr. vii. the 
name is given as Huppim, which see. 

HUP'PAH (nsn ; 6 *Oir^, Alex. ; 
Ifffppti'i), a priest in the time of David, to whom 
was (x)mmitted the chat^ of the 13tli of the 24 
rourscs in the service of the house of God ( 1 Chr. 
xxiv. 13). 

HUP'PIM (D'BH ; Gen. xlvi. 21 ; t Chr. 
vii. 12 ; emitted in Lkx., but Cod. Alex, has *0^i 
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fi(y in (icn. ; and in Cod. AIpt. J " kings ” LXX. and Joseph. iv. 7, §1, 

1 Chr. vii. 12— tlu* former is the eonect foi-m, if, | fiaffiKtis) of Mldian, who were slain with Balaam 
jis we read in Nuni. xxvi. 39, the name was Hup- | after the « matt«*r.oi* Peer” (Num. xxxi. 8). In a 
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ham ; Jluphmn and Ophim), licad of a Bcnjamite 
family. Accoi-ding to the text of the LXX. in 
Ceu.’, a son of Bela [Bkla ; Beciikr] ; but I Chr. 
vii. 12 tells us that he was son of Ir, or Iri (vor. 
7), who was one of the five sous of liela. Aceoi-d- 
insr to Num. xxvi. the Huphninitos were one of the 
origiiisil families of the tribe of Benjiimin. I’he 
.sister of Htippim nuinied into the tnbe of lilanas- 
sch, 1 Chr. vii. 15. [A. C. H.] 


HUU O-in ; irur), 1. C'np ; .Joseph. ’Xlpos). 

A man who is mentioned with Mo.scs and Aaron 
on the occa.siou of the battle with Amalek at 
Jiephidim (Kx. xvii. 10), when with Aaron he 
steyed up the hands of Moses (12). Il6 is men- 
tioned again in xxiv'. 14, a.s being, with Aaron, Icll 
in charge of the people by Moses during his ascent 
of Sinai. It would appear from this that he must 
have been a person connected with the family of 
Moses and of some weight in the camp. The 
latter would follow from the former. The Jewish 
tiadiiioii, as preserved by Josephus {Ant. iii. 2, 
§4), is that he was the husband of J^liriain, and 
(ill. 0, §1) that he was identical with 

2. Cflp). 'fhe grandfather of Bezaleel, the chief 
artificer of the tabernacle— “ son of Cri, son of Hur, 
-of the tribe of Judah” (Kx. xx.xi. 2, xxxv. 30, 
xxxviii. 22b the full genealogy being given on each 
(Kcasion (see also 2 Chr. i. 5). In the li.sts of the 
do.sceiidants of Judah in 1 Chr. the iwdigree is 
more fully pieserved. Hur there appeal's as one 
of the great family of Pharez. He was the son of 
(Vleb hen-IIezron, by a jMsCnd wife, Ephrath (ii, 
19, 20 ; comp. 5, also iv. 1), the first fruit of the 
marriage (ii. .*>0, iv. 4), and the father, besides Uri 
(ver. ‘it)), of three sons, who. founded the towns of 
Kirjath-jeaiim, Beth-leheui, and Beth-gader (51), 
liar’s connc.\ion with Beth-lchern w'ould seem to 
have been of a closer nature than with the others 
of these places, for he himself is emphatically 
called “ A bi-Bethlehem ” — the “father of Beth- 
lehem” (iv. 4). Certainly Beth-lehera enjoyed 
down to a very late period, a traditional reputation 
for the arts which distinguished his iilustiious 
grandson. Jesse, the father of David, is said to 
have been a weaver of the vnils of the sanctuary 
(Tai^. Jonathan, 2 Sam. xxi. 19), and the dyers 
were still lingering there when Benjamin of Tudelapj 
visited Bethlehem in the 13th century. 

In the Targum on 1 Chr. ii. 19 and iv. 4, 
Kphrath is taken as identical with Miriam: but 
this xvould be to contradict the more ti-ustworthy 
tnulition given above from Josephus. 

In his comments on 1 Chr. iv. 1 {Qmest. ffebr. 
in Paralip,)^ Jerome overlooks the fact that the five 
{lersons there named as “ sons” of Judah are really 
members of successive generations ; and he attempts, 
M his manner is, to show that each of them ii 
identical with one of the immediate sons of the 
patriarch. Hur he makes to be another name for 
Onan. 

3. (Otfp ; Joseph. O0prfs). The fourth of the five 


later mention of them (4^h. xiii. 21) they are 
called “ princes” of Midian.aod ** dukes” 

('D'p3 ; not the woii commonly render^ “ duke,” 
but probably xfith the force of dependence, see Keil 
fui ioc. LXX. fyeepa) of Sihon king of the Amor- 
ites, who was killed at the same time with them. 
No fui-tlier light can be obtained as te ITur. 

4. Father of Kephaiah, who was ruler 

of half of the environs A. V. “part”) of 

Jerusalem, and assisted Ncheiniah in the repair of 
the wall (Neh. iii. 9). 

5. The “son of Hur” — Ben-Chur- - was com- 

miswiat pfiictM' for Solomon m Mount Ephraim 
(1 K. iv. 8). The J.XX. (both MSS.) give the 
word Beil both in iU original and its tianslatcd 
[brm (Befi^ — Alex. Bev — vibs "flp), a not infrequent 
lustom with them. Josephus (A fit, viii. fi, §3) 
has Otfpris as the name of the officer himself. The 
Viilg. (Pcn/inr) follows the Hebrew, and is in turn 
followed in the margin of the A. V. ll is remark- 
able that the same fonn is observed in giving the 
names of no less than five out of the twelve officers 
in this list. [H.] 

HU'llAI ('^'in ; Obpt ; nura%\ one of David’s 
guaixl^ — Humi of the torrents of (Jiuish — according 
to the list of 1 ('hr. xi. 32. In the parallel cata- 
logue of 2 Sam. xxiii. the IX is changed to D, as is 
frcHpiently the case, and the name stands as Hiddai. 
Kennicott has examined the discrepancy, and in- 
fluenced by the readings of some of the MSS. of the 
LXX., dccid(*s in favour of Hurai os the genuine 
name {Dissert. 194). 

HU'KAM, 1. (D'J’in; Obpdfi, Alex. *lulp; 
Ifuram)^ a Benjamite ; son of Bela, the first-born 
of the patriarch (1 Chr. viii. 5). 

2. The foim in which the name of the king of 
Tyre in alliance with David and Solomon — and 
elsewhere given as Hit: AM — appeals in Chronicles. 
(«). At the time of David’s establishment at Jeru- 
sjdem (1 Chr. xiv. 1). In the A. V. the name is 
Hiram, in accoixlance with the Cetib or original 
Hebiew text (DTPl) ; but in the marginal conrec- 
tion of the Masorcts {Jyrri) it is altered to Huram 
(D*Tin), the form which is maintained in all its 
other occurrences in these books. The LXX. Xe ipd/a, 
Vulg. Ifiranif and Targum, all agi’ee with the Cetib. 
(6). At the acc&sion of Solomon (2 Chr. ii. 3, 1 1 , 12 ; 
viii. 2, 18 ; ix. lO, 21 : in each of these cases also the 
LXX. have Xipdfh Alex. Xeipdpt Vulg. Uiram). 

3. The fwamc change occura in Chronicles in the 
name of Hiram the artificer, which is given as 
Huram in the following places; 2 (3hr. ii. 13 ; iv, 
11, Ifi. In the lirst and last of these a singular 
title is given him — the wonl Ab, “father”—” Hu- 
ram my fivther,”* and “Huram his father.” No 
doubt this denotes the respect nud esteem in which 
he was held, according to the similar custom of the 
people of the East at the present day.^ There also 
the LXX. and Vulgate follow the form Hiram. 


• The A. V. of 2 Chr. li. 18 renders the words “of 
Huram ray father’s,’* uieaninir the late kinir; but 
this is unnecessary, and the Hebrew will well bear 
the rendering given above. 

Analogous to this, though not exactly similar, 
Joseph’s expression (Gen. xiv. 8), “ God hath made 


me a father unto rharaoh.” Compare also 1 DIace. 
xi. 32 ; where note the use of the two terms “ cousin ” 
((rvyycnjc, ver. 31) and “ftther” (82). Somewhat 
analogous, too, is the use of terms of relationship 
— “brother,” “ cousin in legal and official docu- 
ments of our own and other countries. 

3 I 
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HITRI ('Tin; ’Waf, Alex. *AJat; ffun), a 
(jfldite ; father of Abihuil, a chief man in that tribe 
( I Chr. V. 14). 

HUSBAND. [Maruiaoe.] 

HU^SIIAII (n^>n ; ^aady ; ffosa), a name 

which occiirs in the genealogies of the tribe of ludah 
(I Chr. iv. 4) — ** Kzer, father of Ilushali.” It may 
well be the name of a place, like Ktani, (Jedor, 
Bcth-lehem, and otla*i*s, in the preceding and suc- 
ceeding vei-ses ; but we have no means of ascer- 
t:iitiing the fact, since it occurs no where else. For 
a patronymic possibly deiived from this name see 
HcsiiAi'tiiTE. 

nUSH'AI (Wn: Xovffl, LXX. and .Joseidi.; 
Chtuitii), an Archite, i. e» possibly an inhabitant of 
a place ciillcd Ki*ec (‘2 Sjim. xv. 32 If., xvi. IG If.). 
He is callotl the “ fiiend ” of David (2 Sjim. xv. 37 ; 
in I Chr. \xvii. 33, the word is rendeied “com- 
panion;*’ comp. Jo.seph. Ant. vii. 9, §2: the J.XX. 
h;Ls a strange confuiion of AiX'hito and ipxitraTpoP 
= chief friend). To him Davi<l conlide<l the deli- 
cate and (hingei ous part of a pretended adherence to 
the cause of Al)salom. Ills jwlvico was pieferml to 
that of Ahithophcl, ^and hpccdily biought to pass 
the ruin which it militated. 

We are doubtless correct in assuming that the 
Hushai, whose son Bmina was one of Solomon’s com- 
missariat olTicei-s ( 1 K. iv. IG), wjis (he ilimous coun- 
sellor of his father, Hushai himself was probably 
no longer living ; at any rate his oflice was filled by 
another (comp. ver. 5). [Archite.] ['f . K. B.] 

IIXrSHAM (D^n, in Chron. 

*A<rdfi; y/u,v/m), one of the kings of Kdom, befoie 
the institution of niutuiichy in Isiael ((ien. xxxvi. 
34, 3.5 ; 1 Chr. i. 45, 4(3). lie is descrilMnl ns 
“ Ilusham of the land of the Temaiiite and he 
succeeded Jobrib, who is fciken by the I.XX. in their 
addition to the Book of Job as idiuitical with that 
piitriiirch. 


Targiim Pseudojon. on (len. 1. 13. In the latter 
he is the executioner of Esau. 

2. Dl^n (». e. Chusshim ; ’Acrctf/i, Alex. *Aff6$ ; 

a’ member of the genealogy of Benjamin 
(I Chr. vii. 12) ; and here .again uppuently fas the 
text now btiinds) the pluml nature of the name is 
r<H*ogiiizeil, and Ilushim is stated to he “ the sons 
( fienc) of Aher.*’ (See Bertheau in PJxeg, I/dbuch, 
ad Jo**.) 

3. D'l^-in, and D'OT ; Alex. 

Ifnsiin^ but in ver. li \fehtsim, by inclusion of 
the Hebrew paiticle). The n.amc occui-s again in 
the geii(‘:dogy of Benjamin, hut there .as that of 
one of the two wives of Shaharoim (1 Chr. viii. 8), 
and the mother of two of his sons (11). In this 
case the plural sigiiiiicanco of the mime is not 
aliiidiHl to. 

HUSKS. The woid iceparia, which our tians- 
latoi*s have rendered by the general teim “ husks** 
(Luke XV. IG), describes really the fruit of a |).arli- 
ciihu* kind of tree, vi/. : the carob or Ccratonkt 
of liotanists. This tiec is very c«)minonlv 
met with in Syria .and Egypt; it profluces pods, 
sh.ai)ed like a horn (whence the (Ireek name), varying 
in length fiom G to 10 inches, .aii«l about a Unger’s 
breailth, nr mthor more. These po'ls, containing a 
thick pitliy substance, very sweet to the taste, wei-c 
eaten ; .and ntlbided food not only for cattle (Mishn. 
aS7m( 66.24, §2), and particuhuly pigs (Colum;i?. It. 
vii. 9), hut also for the pooler class,es of the popula- 
tion (Hor. Ep. li. 1, 123 ; .Inv. xi.-58). Tlie same 
uses of itprev.ail in the piesent day; as the tii*e 
reiulily sheds its fruit, it foi ms a convenient inoiie of 
fcetling pigs. The tuHs is also nanuHl St. John’s 
Bread, fiom a tiadition that the Riptist lived upon 
it« fruit in the wilderness. [W. L. B.] 

IlUZ L c. Uz, in which foim Ihe name is 
niiifoimly given elsewhere in the A. Wi Alex, 
**111 ; //<(«), the eldest son of Nahorarul Milcah (den. 
xxii. 21. [Bu/ ; Uz,] 


IIU'SHATHITE, THE .and twice 

in Clii'on. 'fl^nn ; 6 *A(rrar<aBU OinraBif 2ow- 
<ra0i ; dc Jlmati, Trusathites)^ the designation of 
two of the heroes of Ihivid*s guaid. 1. SiuuECiiAi 
(2 .Sam. xxi. 18; 1 Chr. xi. 29, xx. 4, xxvii. 11). 
In the last of these passages he is said to have 
belonged to the Zarhites, that i.s (probably) the tle- 
scendaiits of Zerah of the tiibe of Judah. So flir 
this is in .accoid.ance with a connexion betweem this 
and Humhah, a name, appnrantly of a pl.ice, in the 
genejilogics of Judah. Jn.sephiis, however {^Ant. vii, 
12, §2), mentions Sibbeidiai as a Hiftite. 

2. Mebunnai (2 Sam. xxiii. 27). There seems 
no doubt that this name is a mere con*uption of 
SiBBKCHAI. 

HU'SHIM, 1. (D’OT ; *A<rJ/i ; Huaim). In 
den. xlvi. 23, “ the children ('33) of Dan** ai*a 
siud to have been Hushira. The name is plural, 
as if of a tribe rather than an individual, which 
perhaps is suflicient to account for the use of the 
plural* in “children.** In the listofNum. xxvi. 
the name is changed to Shuiiam. 

Hushim figures prominently in the Jewish tradi- 
tions of the recognition of Joseph, and of Jacob’s 
burial at Hebron. See the quotations from the 
Midrash in Weil’s Bib. Zegenda, 88 note, and the 


HUZ'ZAB ; ri birScrraffi ? ; rm'lrs cap- 

tivua), according to the gcuiei.nl opinion of the Jews 
(BuxtiOirs Lexicon ad voc. was the queen of 

Nineveh at the time when Nahum delivered his 
prophecy. This view appears to bo followed in 
our vei’bion (Nah, li. 7), and it has been i eceutly 
defeiidt'd by Ewald. M«»st mtxlern cxpositoi.s, how- 
ever, incliue to {lie belief that Jfuzznb hei e is not a 
proper name at all, but the Hnphal of the verb 
3Y3 (see Buxtorf, as above; Ccsenius, Lex. p. 
9U3), and this is allowed as possible by the alter- 
native rcMidering in tlie mai^in of our English 
Bible — “ that which w.as established.** Still there 
arc difficulties in the way of such an umlerstand- 
ing of the passage, and it is not improbable tliat 
after all Huzzab may lealJy be a piopor name. 
That a Ninevite queen otlieiwise unknown should 
siuldenly be mentioned, is indeed excewiingly un- 
likely ; for we cannot grant to Ewakl that “ the 
Ninevite queens Were well nigh as powerful as the 
kinpi.’* But there is no reason why the won! 
should not be a geographic term — an <*quivitlent or 
repre.sentative of Aasyria, which the prophet in- 
tends to threaten with captivity. Hnzzab may 
wean “the Za6 countiy,’* or the fertile tiact eivst 
of the Tigris, watered by the upper and lower Zab 
rivera (^a6 Ala and Zab Aafal), the Aw/w6-erie 


“ Oen. xxxvi. 25, adduced by Knobcl ad Ute. as a Anah is i^ivcn ns well as his son, and the word hmt 
parallel case to this, is hardly so, since a daughter of covers both. 
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of the geographers. 'I'his province~the most va- 
luable fiart of Assyria — might well stand for Assy- 
I'ia itself, with which it is identified by Pliny 
(//. AT. V. 12) and Ammianus (xxiii. 6). The name 
Zabf as applied to the j'ivei’s, is certainly very 
ancient, being found in tlic great inscription of 
Tiglath-Pileser I., which belongs to the middle of 
the twelfth century n.c. [G. U.] 

HYAENA. Authorities are at variance as to 
whether the teiin tzdbua in Jer. xii. 9 

means a ‘Miyaena,** iis the has it, or a 

“sppcklwi bird,” as in the A. V. The etyraolo- 
gi(»d force of the word is equally adapted to either, 
the hyaena being streaked. The only other instance 
in which it occurs is as a proper name, Zeboitn 
(1 Sam. xiii. 18, “the of hyaenas,” Aqiiila ; 
Nell. xi. 34). The Talminlical wiitere describe 
the hyinma by no less than four names, of which 
izdbu'a is one (Lewysohn, Zool. §1 19). The opi- 
nions of Bochart (^Ilieroz. ii. 103) and Gesenius 
{T/ics. p. 1149) are in favour of the same view ; 
nor could .any room for doubt remain, were it not 
for the wonl ait (13)P ; A. V. f* bird ”) connectetl 
with it, wliich in all other passages refers to a bird. 
The hyaona was common in ancient as in modem 
Kgypt, and is constantly depicted on monuments 
(Wilkinson, i. 21.3, 223); it must thewfore have 
been well known to the .lews, if indeed not wjually 
cominoii in Palestine." The sense of the psussage 
in .Joiiemiah implies a fierce stitwig b<‘ast, not f;u* 
lielow tlie lion in the pirallel pissnge (v. 8) ; the 
hyaena fully answeis to this description. Though 
cowai'dly in his nature, he is very savage when on€« 
he atbu;ks, and the strength of his jaws Is such that 
he can crunch the thigh-bone of an ox (Living- 
stone's Travels^ p. COO). [Zi-.boim.] [VV. L. B.] 

HYDAS'PES (*T5d(nri|s), a river noticed in 
Jud. i. C, in connexion with the Euiihratcs and 
Tigris. It is uiiceitain what river is refeired to; 
the well-known llydispes of India (lh‘J Jdmn of 
the Paiijd) is too remote to accoixl with the other 
local ith'S noticisl in the context. We may perhaps 
identify it with the Choiuspcs of iSusiaua. [W. L. B.J 

HYMENAE'US ('T^eVaios), the name of a 
ppi’son occurring twice in the correspondence be- 
tween at. Paul and Timothy; the fii’st time chissed 
with Alexander, and with him “ delivered to Sabui, 
t.hat^>y might Icaiii not to blaspheme” (1 Tim. 
i. 20) ; and the second time class^ with Philetus, 
and with him charged with having “ erred conaw- 
ing the truth, saying that the lesunvctionis past 
already,” aud thereby “ovcrtluown the faith of 
some” (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18). These latter expres- 
.sions, coupled with “ the shipwre'ck of faith ” at- 
tributed to Uymenaeus jn the context of the foiincr 
passage (ver. 19), surely wanuiit oilr underatiuid- 
ing ^th passages of the same peraon, notwith- 
standing the interval between the d.ates of the 
two Icttera. When the fii-st was written lie had 
already made one proselyte ; before the si-cond 
was penned he had seilueed another : .and if so, the 
only points further to be considercil are, the error 
attributed to liim, and the sentence imposed ujk)]! 
him. 

I. The en*ov attribut4>d to him was one that had 
Inson in part appropriated from othera, and has ti’c- 


* Prof. Stanley records {S. 4 ^ P. p. I fi2 note) that 
the only n-ilcl animal he saw in Palestine was a 
hyaena. 
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qnently been revived since with additions. What 
initiation was to the Pythagoreans, wisdom to the 
Stoics, 'science to the followers of IMato, contempla- 
tion to the Perijiatetics, that “ knowledge ” {yya- 
ffis) was to the Gnostics. As there were likewise 
in the Greek schools those who looked foi-waixl to a 
complete restoration of all things (jdvoKaTdffraffts, 
V. Heyne ad Virg. Kcl. iv. 5, comp. Aen, vi. 74rri : 
.so theio was “a regeiienition ” (Tit. iii. 5 ; Matt, 
xix. 28), “a new creation” (2 Cor. v. 17, see Al- 
foi-d ad he, ; Rev. xxi. 1), “ a kingdom of heaven 
and of Messiah or Christ” (iMutt. xiii. ; Rev. vii.) 
— ^auil heroin pojMilar belief among the Jews coin- 
cided — unequivocally propoimded in the N. T. ; but 
Acre with this reinaikable diileience, namely, that, 
in a gi’eat measure, it was present ns well as future 
— the same thing in germ that was to bo had in 
perfection eventually. “ The kingdom of God is 
within you,” said our Loi-d (Luke xvii. 21). “ He 
ih.at is spiritual jiidgcth all things,” said St. Paul 
(1 (W. ii. 15). “He that is born of God cannot 
sin,” wiid St. John (1 Ep. iii. 9). There ai*c like- 
wi.se two deaths and two rc>sunections spoken of in 
tile N. T. ; the first of each sort, that of the soul 
to and from sin (.John iii, 3-8), “ the hour wliich 
now is” (ibid. v. 24, 2.'>, on which hoc Aug. I^e 
do. Deif XX. 0); the second, that of the body +0 and 
from corriiplion (1 Cor. xv. 36-44; also John v. 28, 
29), which last is prospective. Now as the doc- 
trine of the resun*ection of the body was found to 
involve immense dilHculties even in those eaily days 
(Acts xvii. 32 ; I Cor. xv. 35 ; how keenly they 
weio pres.swl may be seen in St. Aug. l)e Cio, Vet, 
xxii. 1 2, et seq.) ; while, on the other hand, there was 
so great a predisposition in the then current philo- 
sophy (not even extinct now) to magnify the excel- 
lence of the soul above that of its earthly tabciiiacle, 
it w.ns at once the easier and more atti active couist- 
to insist upon and argue from the force of those 
passages of Holy Scripture which enlaigc iqton the 
glories of the spiritual life that now is, under Chri.st, 
and to pass over or explaiu away allegorically all 
that refeis to a future state in connexion with the 
lesuirectinu of the bo«ly. In this manner wo may 
derive the firat errors of the Gnostics, of whom lly- 
mcnaeiis was one of the earliest. They were on the 
spiearl when St. John wrote ; and his grand-disciple, 
.St. IreDcaeus, compiled a voluminous work again.st 
tliem {Adv. Haer.\ A good account of their full 
development is given by Gicselcr, E, I/,, Per. I. 
Div. 1. §44, et seq. 

II. As regaiids the sentence passed upon him — 
It has been asseried by some writera of eminence 
(sec Corn. 4 Lapide ad I Cor. v. 5), that the “ deliv- 
ering to Satan” is a mere synonym for eccle^i- 
astical excommunication. Such can hanlly be the 
ca.se. The Apostles po.ssessed many extraordinary 
preic^atives, which none have since .arrogated. Even 
the title whlcJi they bore ha.s bceii-.set apart to them 
ever since. 'J’he shaking olF the <lust of their feet 
against a city that would not receive them (.St. Matt. 
X. 14), even though the same iiijuiictioii wsis%fter- 
wawis given to the Seventy (St. Luke x. II), and 
which St. Paul found it necessary to act iqjon twice 
in the course of his mini.stiy (Acts xiii. 51, and 
xviii. 6), has never been a practice since with Chris- 
tian ministers. “ Anathema,” says Bingham, “ is 
a woi*d that occurs frequently in the ancient canons ” 
{Aniiq. xvi. 2, 16), but the form “ Anathema Ma- 
imiatha ” is one that none have ever ventured upon 
since St. Paul (1 Cor. xvi. 22). As the Apostles 
healofl all manner of bodily infirmities, so they seem 
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to have possesscnl and exci'ci'.ed the same power in 
indicting them, — a power far too perihms to be 
continued when the manifold exigencies of the Ap^ 
tolical age had pjuwed away. Ananias and SSapphim 
both foil down dead at the rebuke of St. Peter {Acts 
V. 5 and U)) ; two words from the same lip, 
** Tahitha, arise,” suilieed to raise Dorwis from the 
dead (ibid. ix. 40). St. Paul’s tij-st act’in entering 
u|K>n his ministry waa to strike El ymas the sorcerer 
with blindness, his own sight having been i&'torod 
to him through the medium of a disciple (ibid, 
ix. 17, and xiii. 11) ; while soon ailerwai'ds ive rend 
of his healing the cripple of l^ysti'a (ibid. xiv. 8). 
Even apit from actual iiitei volition by the Aposths, 
bodily visitations are spoken of in the case of those 
who approacheil the Loid*s Supper unworthily, 
when Its yet no discipline had been cstablishiHl : 
“ For this cause many are weak and sickly among 
you, and a good numlier (iKcwolt in the former case 
it is irokKol) sleep” (1 Cor. xi. 80). 

On the other hand Sahui was held to be the 
instrument or exwntioner ot all these visitations. 
Such is the character assigned to him in the book 
of Job (i. 0-12, ii. 1-7). Similar agencies are d<*- 
seribed 1 K. xxii. 19-22f and 1 Chr. xxi. 1. Jri 
Ps. Ixxviii. 49, such aro the causes to which the 
plagues of Egypt ara ns-signed. Even our Lord 
submitted to lie assailed hy him more than once 
(Matt. iv. 1-10 : Luke iv. 18 siiys, “ deprted 
from Him for a season ”) ; and ** a messenger of 
Satan was sent to bullet” the very Apostle whose 
act of delivering anotlier to the same power is now 
under discussion. At the stime time large jiowers 
over the w-orld of spirits were authoritatively con- 
veyoil by our Lord to His immediate Ibllowei'S (to 
the Twelve, Luke ix. 1 ; to the Sevenly, ns the 
results showed, ibid. x. 17-20). 

It only remains to notice live particular connected 
with its exercise, which llie Apostle supplies himself. 
1. That it was no more prayer, but a solemn autho- 
ritative sentence, pronounced in the name and pow^er 
of .Jesus Christ (1 Cor. v, Jl-5), 2. That it was 

never exercised upon any without the (’hurch : 
“them that are without Cod judgetli” (ibid.v. 18), 
he says in expiess tenns. 8, Th.it it was “ Ibr the 
destruction of the tiesh,” ». e. some Ixidily visita- 
tion. 4, Th.at it was for the inipiovement of the 
oli'ender; that “his spirit might be savetl in the 
day of the Loul Jesus” (ibid. v. 6); and that “he 
might learn not to bl.uspheme” while upn earth 
(1 Tim. i. 20). 5. That the Apostle could in a 
given ftise empower other to pass such sentence 
ill his absence (1 Cor. v. 3, 4). 

Thus, while the “ delivering to Satan ” may 
rcMMnble ecclesiastical excommunication in some 
respecta, it has its own characteristics likewise, 
which show plainly that one is not to be con- 
founded or placeil on the same level with the other. 
Nor again does St. Paul himself deliver to Satan 
all tliohc in whose comp.any he bids his converts 
“ not even to eat” (I (’or. v. 11). Sec an able 
rovieif of the whole subject by Bingham, Antiq, 
Vi. 2, ir>. [E.S.Ff.] 

HYMN. This word is not used in the English 
version of the O. T., and only twice in the N. T. 
(Eph. V. 19 ; Col. iii. 16) ; though in the original of 
the latter the derivative verb occurs in three plac« 
(Matt. xxvi. 80 ; comp. Mark xiv. 26 ; Acts xvi. 
2.5 ; Heb. ii. 12). The LXX., however, employ it 
fnH*ly in translating the Heb. names for almost 
every kind of poetical composition (Schleusn. Lex, 
C/iyos). In fact the word docs not seem to liave 
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had for the LXX. any very special meaning ; and 
they called the Heb. book of TchilUm the ^k ot 
Psalms, not of Hymns. Aecordiiigly the word 
psalm had for thi‘ later Jews a defuiite meaning, 
while the word hjmn was more or less vague in its 
application, and capable of being used as occasion 
should arise. If a new poetiod form or idea should 
be produced, the name of hymn, not being em- 
bari'assed by a previous determination, was re.a(ly 
to associate itself witii the fresh thought of another 
literature. And this seems to have been actually 
the cose. 

Among Christians the Hymn has always liecn 
.<«mcthing ditferent fiom ilie Psiilm ; a diileient 
con(X}ption in thought, a diflercnt type in com* 
pcK^ition. There is some dispute about the hymn 
smig by our Lord and his Apostles on the oceasion 
of the Last Supper ; but even supposing it to liave 
been the Halid, or Paschal llymii, eonsisting ot 
Pss. cxiii.-cxviii., it is obvious that the word hymn 
IS in this case applied not to an individual psalm, 
but to a numlier of psalms chanted successively, 
mid altogether ibiming a kind of devotional exercise 
which is not unaptly calliHl a hymn. 'ITic prayei 
in Acts iv. 24-80 is not a hymn, unless we allow 
non-metiieal as well as metrical hymns. It may 
have been a hymn as it was originally alteiud ; but 
we c-m only judge by the Creek translation, and 
lliis is without metie, and therefore not properly a 
hymn. In the jail at Philippi, Paul and Silas 
“sang hymns” (A. V. “piaises”) unto Cod, and 
so loud was their song that their fellow-prisoners 
heal'd them. This must have been what W'e mean 
by singing, and not merely lecitation. It w\xs in 
fact a veritable singing of hymns. And it is re- 
markable that the noun hymn is only nsixi in 
leferenco to the .serviees of* the Cieeks, and in the 
.same jw.ssages is cleaiJy rlistingnished from tlie 
psalm (Eph, v, 19, Col. iii. 16), “ psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs.” 

It is pi-oUible that no Creek veision of fJie 
Psalms, even sup|)osing it to be accommodated to 
the Creek melrtN, would take root in the atlectums 
of the Centile converts. It was not only a question 
of metre, it was a question of tnne ; and Greok 
times ny^uired Creek hymns. So it was in Syria. 
Eicber in tunes th.in Ciwce, for Creece had hut 
eight, while Syria had 27.5 (Benedict. IWf. vol. v. 
Op. Eph. Syr.), the Syrian hymnographeia revelled 
in the varied luxury of their native musi^^niid 
the result was that splendid devclojirnent of the 
Hymn, as moulded by the genius of Baidesancs, 
Haimonius, and Kphrem Syrii.s. In Ciewc the ‘ 
eight tune.s which seem to have satisfiwi the exi- 
gencies of church-music were prolxibly accommo- 
dated to fixed metres, each metre being wedded to 
a particular tune; an aiTangement to which we 
can ob'.ervp a tendency in the Directions ahont 
tunes and measures at the end of our English 
meti'ieal veroion of the Psalms. This is also the 
csiSH ill the Gennan hymnology, where certain an- 
cient tunes are recognised as models for the metres 
of later compositions, and their names are always 
prefixed to the hymns in common use. 

It is worth while inquiring what profime model* 
the Greek hymnographers chose to work after. In 
the old reli^on of Greece the word • /n/mn had 
ali'eaily acquired a sacred and liturgical meaning, 
which could not fail to suggest its application to 
the productions of the Christian muse. So much 
for the Tiame, The special forms of the Gi*eck 
hymn were various. The Homeric and Orjihic 
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hyniuis were wiitt«ii lu tlie epic btylo, and in 
ln'xnineter verse. Their metre w;us not adiipted for. 
biuj^iiig ; aud therefore, though tiiey may have been 
ivciteil, it is not likely that they were sung et the 
celebration of the inysterieti. We turn to the Pin- 
darie hymns, and here we Hud a siiihuient variety 
of metre, and a deHnite relation to music. These 
hymns were sung to the accompaniment of the 
l\ie ; and it is very likely that they engaged the at* 
toution of the early hymn-writers, 'fhe dithyramb, 
with its development into the dramatic choms, 
was suiliciently connected with musical traditions 
to moke its tbim a titting vehicle for Chiistian 
poetiy ; and theie ccitamly is a dithyrambic savour 
about the earliest known Christian hymn, its it 
. 4 >pears in Clem. Alex. pp. .‘il2, 313, eii. Potter. 

The Hrst impulse of Chiistian devotion was to 
nm into tlic moulds oidiiiaiily used by the wor- 
shli>iici-s of the old icligion. This wiw more tlum 
.111 impulse, it was a ueceVity, and a twofold ncce.s- 
sity. The new spiiit was stixiug; but it luul two 
limitiitioiis ; the dilliculty of conoeiving a new 
miisico-poetieul liteiatuie; and the quality so pe- 
culiar to devotional music, of lingering in the heni't 
aticr the lu'ad lias been convinccHl mid the bidief 
chiaiigcd. The old tunes would he a real necessity 
to the new life; and the exile from his ancient 
iaitli would delight to hear on the foieign soil of a 
new leligion the familiar melodies of home. Dean 
Tieneh luus indeed laboiiral to show that the le- 
\ei‘sc was the case, and that the early (Jliristian 
shiaiik with honor fioin the sweet, but polluteil, 
encbantnients of his unbelieving state. We can 
only assent b) this in so far as wc allow it to be 
the second jih.'ise in the histoiy of liyiniH. When 
»)ld traditions died away, and the Christian acquired 
nut only a new belief, liut. a new social liuiinmity, 
it was possible, and it was desiiable too, to break 
for ever tlie attenuated thread that bound him to 
the aiicieut world. And so it wius broken ; and the 
trochaic and iambic metros, uiiassociatiHl as they 
were wilh heathen worship, though largely asso- 
ciated with the heathen drama, obtained an lUiceiid- 
.iiit 111 the (3n'istian church. In I (^or. xiv. 20 
allusion is made to hymns, which being 

the niithiiisfc of a passionate emotion would pro- 
l).ibiy assuma the dilliyiaiiibic foim. Hut attempts 
have been made to detect fragments of micieut 
liyiniis ci)iit\)riiuH| to iiioie obvious metres in Kph. 
V. 14; Jain. i. 17 ; IiVv\ i. 8 ll'., xv. 3. Thcsi* pre- 
teude-l fiagmonts, however, may with much gii-ater 
likeliliootl be refened to the swing of a prose com- 
position unconsciously culminating into metre. It 
was in the i.atiii chuicli that the trochaic and 
iambic nu*tros became most ileeply looted, and ao 
q Hired the greatest depth of tone and grace of Hiiish. 
As an exponent of Christiau feeling tliey soon suiier- 
.s«*«led thu aimitual hexameters; flu*y were used 
tniieinoiiicidly against the heathen aiul the heretics 
by Cominodianus and Augustine, 'riie introduction 
of hymns into tin; Latin church is commonly rc- 
fem^ to Ambrose. Hut it is impossible to con- 
ceive that the West should have been so liir behind 
the Kast: similar necessities must have pixsluccd 
similar results ; and it is more likely that the tia- 
ilition ib due to the very markixl promineiux* of 
Ambrose as the greatest of all tlie Latin hymno- 
graphers. 

f he trochaic and iambic metres, thus impre.s.>ed 
into the service of the church, have continued to 
hold their ground, and are in fact tlie 7*s, 8.M. 
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C.M. and L.M. of our modern hyiniis; many of 
which aie translations, or at any rate imitations, 
of Latin originals. These metres were jieculiarly 
adapted to the gmve and sombre spirit of Latin 
Christianity. Less ci*static than the varied chorus 
of the Greek church, they did not soar upon the 
pinion of a lofty pniise, so much os they drooped 
and sank into the depths of a gi'cat sonow. 'I hey 
were subjective rather than objective; they ap- 
pealed to the heai’t more thau to the understanding ; 
and if they contained less theology, tliey were fuller 
pf a rich and Christian humanity. (Daniel’s The- 
aaurus f/yinmiof/ictts, llalis,et Liiwiao, 1841- 1 835; 
Lateinische Hymncnt &c., by K. G. Mone ; Gesange 
Ckristlicher Vorzeit, by C. Kortiage, Berlin, 1844 ; 
Sacred Latin Poetry, by K. C. Trench ; Epkrem 
Syrus, by Dr. Burgess ; Hahn's Bardemnes.') 

[T. E. B.] 

HYSSOP OhtX, hob ; uirtruiroO* Perhaps 
no plant mentioned in the Scriptures has given rise 
to greater dillereuces of opinion than this. The 
question of the identification of the izob of the 
Uebiews with any plant known to modern bohuiists 
was thought by Casaiibon ^^fdco difficUis ad ex- 
plicandurn, ut vUlentur Esias exj)ectandfis, qui certi 
aliqmd nos doccatJ* Had the botanical works of 
Solomon survived they might have thrown some 
light upon it. The chief dilficulty arises from the 
fact that in the LXX. the Greek ^ffawiros is the 
unifom rendering of the Hebrew ezob, and that 
this rendering is endoised by the Apostle in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 19, 21), when spt'aking 
of the ceremonial observanci^s of the Leviticai law. 
Whether, therefore, the LXX. made use of the 
Greek Vareroiiros as the word most nearly resembling 
the Hebrew in sound, as Stanley suggests (S, 4' J*’ 
21 note\ or as the true representative of the plant 
indicated by the latter, is a point which, in all 
proUability, will never be ilecided. Botanists diifer 
widely even with regard to tin; identification of the 
vatrtavos of Dioscoiides. The ii:imc has been given 
to the Satureia Gracca and tl^ S, dvliana, to 
neither of which it is appio}Mi(il^ luid the hyssop 
of Italy and South France is not met with in 
GriH'ce, Syria, or Egypt. Daubeny (Lect. on Jiinn. 
Hnshnndry, p. 31.3;, following Sibthorpe, identities 
the mouiitaiii-hyssop with the Thymbra spiv.dia, 
but this coiiji'cturc is disapproved of by Kiihii 
{Comm, in iJiosc. iii. 27), who in the sairio i>ns.s.ige 
gives it us liis opinion that the Hebrews used the 
Oriqanum Aeyyptiiwnm in Egypt, the O, Syriacuin 
m Palestine, :uid that the hyssop of Dioscorides 
was the 0, Smyrmeum, The Greek botanist de- 
scribes two kinds of hyssop, opuirk and Kifirtmii, 
and gives ireo’oAc/a as the Egyptian equivalent. 
The Talmudists make the s.arae dibtiiictioii between 
tlie wild hyssop and the garden plant u.sed for food. 

The c-.db was u.sed to sprinkle the doorposts ot 
the Isiaelites In Egypt with the blood of the 
|iasehal Iamb (Ex. xii. 22) ; it was employed in 
the puriHcatioh of lc)iers and leprous houses (Lev. 
xiv. 4, 51), and in ihe sacriticc of the red heiier 
(Niim. xix. 0). In consequence of its detergent 
qualities, or from ita btMDg associated with the 
puiiHcatoiy services, the Psalmist makes um^ of the 
expression, “purM me with eidb'* (Ps. li. 7). It 
is described in 1 W iv. 33 as growing on or near 
walls. Id .lohn xix. 29 the phrase bfftniinp irepi** 
$4ints curiesiKUids to vtptOels KaKdfitp in Matt, 
xxvii. 48 aq|^ Maik xv. 36. if tlieieibre Ka\dfUk 
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be the equivalent of i<r<r6rrtpt the latter must be a 
plant capable of producing a stick three or four feet 
in length. 

Five kinds of hyssop ai*c mentioned in the Talmud. 
One is called UtK simply, without any epithet: 
the others are distinguished as Greek, Roman, wild 
hysbop, and hyssop of Cochali (Mi&hua, Negaim, xiv. 
(>). Of these the four last mentioned were profane, 
that is, not to be employed in purifications i Mishn^ 
Parahf xi. 7). Maimonidcs (de V<xcca Sufa, iii. 2) 
siiys that the hyssop mentioned in the law is that 
which was used as a condiment. According to» 
Porj)hyry {Pe Abatin. iv. 7), the Egyptnui priests 
on certain occiisions ate their bread mixed with 
hyssop; and the zaatnr, or wild marjoram, with 
which it has been identified, is often an ingredient 
in a mixture called dfikkahy which is to this day 
used as food by the poorer chisses in Egypt (Lane, 
Mod. Eg, i. 200). It is not improbable, therefore, 
that this may have been the hy^lSop of Maimonidcs, 
who wrote in Egypt ; more espjHiially as K. D. 
Kimchi (Z^j?. s. v.), who refjkons scv»*n different 
kinds, gives as the equivalent tlie Arabic 

zaatar, origanum, ^ marjoram, and the Gonnan 
Dosten or Wohlgemuth (liosenm. Jfnndb,). With 
this agrees the Tancjium Hieros. MS. quoted by 
Gesenius. So in the J udaeo-Spanish version, Ex. 
xii. 22 is translated y tomare«les mauojo de 
origano** But Dioscorides makes a distinction be- 
tween origanum and hyssop when he describes the 
leaf of a species of the fonner as resembling the 
latter (cf. I’lin. xx. 67), though it is evident that 
he, as well as the Talmudists, regarded them m 
belonging to the same family. In the Syriac of 

I K. iv. 33 hyssop is rendered by 
** houseleek,” although in other passages it is repre- 
sented by )LS30/, zikfdf which the Arabic translation | 

follows in Ps. li. 9 and Hob. ix. 19, while in the 
Pentateuch it has zaatar for the same. Patrick (on 
1 K. iv. 33) waikof opinion that ezdb is the same 
with the Etliiopiffiuiuh, which represents the hyssop 
of Ps. li. 9, as well as ^9vd<rftov, or mint, in Matt, 
xxiii. 23. 

Bochart decides in favour of marjoram, or some 
plant like it (Jlieroz, i. b. 2, c. 50), and to this 
conclusion, it must be admitted, all ancient tra- 
dition points. The monks on Jebel Musa give 
the name of hyssop to a fragrant plant called 
jcj^deh, which grows in great quantities on that 
mountain (Robinson, Bibl. Res. i. 157). Celsius 
(ffierobot. i. 423), after enumerating eighteen j 
different plants, thyme, southernwood, rosemary, | 
French lavender, wall rue, and the maidenhair feiii | 
among others, whicli have been severally identified 
with the hyssop of Scripture, concludes that we 
have no alternative but to accept the Ilgjssopus 
officinalis^ ''nisi velimus apostolum corrigere qni 
rh ictruKoy reddit Heb. ix. 19.” Ho avoids 
the difficulty in John xix. 29 by supping that a 
sponge filled with vinegar was wrapped round a 
bunch of hyssop, and that the two were then 
fastened to the end of a stick. Dr. Kitto conceived 
that he had found the peculiarities of the Hebrew 
Hzdb in the Phytolacca decandre^ native of Ame- 
rica. Tremellius and Ben Zeb reMer it by " moss.” 
It has been reserved for the Ingenuity of a German 
to trace a connexion between Aesop, the Greek 
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fiibulist, and the Szdb of 1 K. iv. 33 (Hitzig, Die 
‘Spruche Salomo’s^ Einl. §2). 

An elaborate and intci-esting paper by the late 
Dr. J. Forbes Royle, On the liyss^ of Scripture^ 
in the Jowm. of the Roy. As, Soc, viii. 19;J-212, 
goes far to throw light upon this difficult question. 
Dr. it., after a careful investigation of the subject, 
arrived at the conclusion that the hyssop is no 
other than the caper-plant, or capparis spinosa of 
Linnaeus. The Arabic name of this plant, asuf^ 
by which it is sometimes, though not commonly, 
described, bears considerable resemblance to the 
Hebrew. It is found in Lower Egypt (Forsknl, 
Plor. Eg.-Arab.; Pliii. xiii. 44). Burckhardt 
( Trav. in Syr. 536) mentions the iiszcf as a tree 
of frequent occurrence in the valleys of the penin- 
sula of Sinai, “ the bright green creeper which 
climbs out of the fissures of the rocks ” (Stanley, 
S. P. &c.), and produces a fruit of the size 
of a walnut, called by the Arabs Felfel Jibbel^ or 
mountain-pi'piH'r (Shaw, Spec. Phytogr. Afr. 39). 
Dr. K. thought this to be undoubtedly a species 
of capparis, and prabably the capcr^plant. The 
capparis spinosa was found by M. Bovd {Rel. (fun 
Voy. Baton, cn Kg., dc.) in the desert of Sinai, tit 
Gaza, and at Jiu usalera. Lynch saw it in a ravine 
near the convent of Mar Saba {E.tped. 388). li 
is thus mot with in all the localities where the 
ezdb is mentioned in the Bible. With icgard to its 
habit'it, it glows in diy and rocky places and on 
walls: “ quippe quiun capparis qumpie seratiir 
siccis maxiine ” (Pim. xix. 48). De Candolle do- 
sciibcs it as found *' in muris et nipestribus.” The 
caper-plant was believed to be possessed of detergent 
qualities. Accoiiling to Pliny (xx, 59) the root 
was applied to the cure of a disease similar to the 
leprosy, Latnaick {Enc. Botan, art. Caprier) 
says, " les capriers . . . sont regnrdes conime . . . 
antiscoibutiques.” Finally, the eaiwr-plnut is ca- 
pable of ])ioducing a stick three or four feet in 
length. Pliny (xiii. 44) de.sci'ibes it in Egypt as 
" firmloris ligni frutex,” and to tJiis propeity Dr. 
Royle attaches great importance, identifying as he 
docs the of John xix. 29 with the KoAdju^ 

of Matthew and MaiH. He thus concludes: "A 
combination of circumstances, and some of them 
apparently too improbable to be united in one 
plant, I cannot believe to be accidental, and have 
therefore considered myself entitled to infer, what 
I hope 1 have succeeded in proving to the satis- 
faction of others, that the cajier-plant is the hyssop 
of 8cripture.” Whether his conclusion is sound 
or not, his investigations are well worthy of atten- 
tion* but it must be acknowledged that, setting 
aside the passage in John xix,, which may possibly 
admit of anotlier solution, there seems no reason 
for supposing that the properties of the dz6b of tlic 
Hebrews may not be found in some one of the 
plants with which the tradition of centuries has 
identified it. That it may have been possessed of 
some detergent qualities which led to its significant 
employment in the purificatory service is possible ; 
but it does not appear from the nairative in 
Leviticus that its use was such as to call into 
action any medicinal properties by which it might 
have been characterised. In the present state of 
the evidence, therefore, there does not seem suffi- 
cient reason for departing from the old inter- 
pretation, which identified the Greek tetrenros with 
the Hebrew 31TN. [W. A. W.] 
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IiyjIAK ; 'Sfidp, iPaip, Badp, Alex. 
'Iffidpf ’lc^a(£p ; Syr. Jucobor; Jehahar, Jebaar)^ 
one of the sons of Ihividy mentioned in the lists next 
nf>(‘r Solomon and before tllisliuu (2 Sam. v. 15; 

*l (’hr. iii. 6, xiv. 5). Tbhar was born in Jerusalem, 
:ind from the second of these j^iassa^cs it appeal's that 
he was the son of a wiie suid not of a concubine. He 
never comes foiward in the histoiy in i^^n, nor 
aie theie any traditions concerning him^For the 
(lenealogy of Ihivid’s family see l)AVin. 

IB'LEAM ; ‘I./SXadj*. Al«. BoXadfi ; 

a city of Manassch, with villages or 
(owns (Heb. V daughteis”) dejxnident on it (Judg. 
i. 27). Though belonging to Maiutsseh, it appais 
not to have lain within the limits allotted to that 
tnlie, but to have been situated in the territory of 
either Isiuchar or Asher (Josh. xvii. 11). It is not 
Kiid which ol' the two, tliough tlieie is no doubt 
from other indications that it was the fonner. The 
ase-i'iit of (lUU, the spot »t which Ahaziah rcsxnved 
his death wound fimn the soldiei's of Jehu, was 
“at (3) Ibleam” (2 K. ix. 27), somewhere near the 
piesent Jenin, pfobsibly to the north ofit, aliout 
where the village Jekum now stands. 

In the list of cities given out of Mana-sseh to 
the Kohathite Levites (I Ohr. vi. 70), Bile am is 
mentioned, answering to (luthrimmon in the list 
of Josh. xxi. Bilcam is proliably a mere altemtion 
of Ibleam (comp, the fom given in the Alex. LXX. 
al) 0 ve), though this is not certain. [G.] 

IBNEI'AH j ‘le/Awd, Alex. ’icjBvod ; 

Johankt), sun of Jeroham, a Bonjamite, who was a 
chief mjin in the trilie apparently at the time of the 
lii*st settlement in Jerusalem (1 Chr. ix. 8). 

IBNI'JAII ; *l€ftvof, Alex.’ Ic/Sovaat; 

Jcbnnia), a Benjaiiiiui (1 Chr. ix. 8). 

IB'llI (nny ; ’A/Sof, AIcx. *n/38l; Jlebrt), a 
Aleniritc Levite of the family of Jaaziah (I Chr. 
xxiv. 27), ill the time of king Ikivid, concerned in 
the ser\ice of the house of Jehovah. 

The woi-d is precisely the same as tliat elsewhere 
rendered in the A. V. “Hebrew.” 

IB'ZAN (lyaK ; *Afiaicrffdv, Alex. 

Joseph. *Arpdyris ] Abesan), a native of Bethlehem, 
who judged Jsmcl for se^'en yeiux alter Jephthah 
(Judg. xii. 8, lOj. He had 30 sous and .30 
daughtei-s, and took home 30 wives for his sons, 
and sent out Ills daughter to as many husbands 
abroad. He was buried at Bethlehem. From the 
nou-ividition of “ Ephratah,” or “ Judah,” after 
Bethlehem, and from Ibzan having been succeeded 
by a Zebulonitc, it seems pretty certain that the 
Bethl(*hem hei^ meant js that in the tribe of 
^bulon (Josh. xix. 15: see Joseph. Ant, v. 7, 
§73). There is not a shadow of probability in the 
notion which has been broached as to the identity 
of Ibzan with Boaz (TJfi). The history of his laige 
family is singularly at variance with the impression 
of. Boaz given us in the book of Ruth. [A. C. H.] 

ICH'ABOD (ntaa-'K, from 'K, “where?” 
equivalent to the negative, and *1^33, “ gloiy,” 
Gesen. p. 79, « inglorious Oi'aij9apxa/3^0, which 
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seems to derive from 'IN, “ woe,” obed, 1 Sam. iv. 
8, (jesen. p. 39 ; fchitltod), tiie son of Phinehns, 
and giimdson of Eli. In giving bii-th to him his 
mother dicfi of giief at the news of the sudden 
deaths of her huslxuid and father-in-law. His 
brother’s mame was Ahiah or Ahimclcch (1 Sam. 
iv. 21, xiv. 3). [H. W. P.] 

ICO'NIUM (’IkJviov), the modem Konieh, is 
situated in the wcstcni pai’t of an extensive plain, 
on the central table-land of Asia Minor, and not 
far to the noi*th of the chain of Vaurus. This 
level district wa.s anciently called Lycaonia. Xih 
nophon {Aumh, i. 2, 19) rockons Iconium as the 
most easterly town of I'hkygja ; but nil other 
writers speak of it as being in Lycaonia, of which 
it was practically the i:apital. It w.as on the great 
line of communication between Ephesus and the 
western coast of the peninsula oil one side, and 
Taraus, Antioch, and the Euphrates on tlic other. 
We see this indicattsl by the narrative of Xenopliou 
(/. c‘.) and the letters of Cic»‘ro Qul Fnm. iii. 8, v. 
20, XV. 4). W'hcn the IlomaM provincial system 
was matured, some of the most iin|N)rtant mads in- 
terscclinl one another at this ^xfint, as may be seen 
from the map in Leake’s Ana Mimr. These cir- 
cumstances should be borne in mind, when we trace 
St. Paul’s journeys through the district. lci>nium 
was H wc‘11 chosen plac<* for missionary o)HM*at.ions. 
The Apostle’s tirat visit was on his first cirouit, in 
company with Bai-nabas ; and on this occasion he 
appmichcd it from Antioch in Pisidia, which lay 
to the west. From that city he had boon driven 
by the |>ei’sceiitioii of the Jews (Acts xiii. 50, 51 ). 
Theie were Jews in Itionium also; and St. Paul’s 
first cflbrts here, occoi'ding t^ his custom, were 
made in the synagogue (xiv. 1). The results were 
considerable both among the Hebrew and Gentile im>- 
pulatioii of the place (ibid.). W'e should notice that 
the working of miracles in lconii||i is emphatically 
mentioned (xiv. 3). The intrigues of the Jews 
agiilii drove him aw;iy; he was in danger of l»ping 
stoneil, and he withdrew to Lystra and Deriik, 
in the eastern mid wildiT pait of Lyc-aouia (xiv. 0). 
Thitlier also the enmity of the Jews of Antioch ainl 
Iconium pursued him; and at Lystm ho was 
actually stoned ainf left, for dead (xiv. 19). After 
an intcmil, however, he retimied over the old 
ground, revisiting Iconium and encouraging the 
chmx:h whieh he had founded there (xiv. 21, 22). 
These sutlerings and diflicultics arc alluded to in 
2 Tim. iii. 1 1 ; and this brings us to the considera- 
tion of his next vi.sit to this neighbourhood, which 
was the occasiem of his lirst practically associating 
himself with Tjmoth y. Paul left the 8y rum Autioch, 
in company with 8ilas (Acts xv. 40), on his second 
missionary circuit ; and travelling through Gilicia 
( xv. 41), and up through the passes of 'faunis into 
Lycaonia, approached Iconium from the east, by 
Derbc and Lystra (xvi. 1, 2). Though apparently a 
native of Lystra, Timothy was evidently w’ell known 
to the Christians of Iconium (xvi. *2) ; and it is not 
improbable that his circumdsion (xvi. 3) and oiiii na- 
tion (1 Tim, i. 18, iv. 14, vi. 12 ; 2 Tim. i. 6) took 
place there. On leaving Iconium St. Paul and his 
party travelled to the N.W. ; and the place is not 
mentioned again m the sacred narrative; though 
there is little doubt that it was visited by the 
Apostle again in the early part of his thii^d circuit 
(Acts xx'iii. 23). From its position it could not 
fail to be an impoiiant centre of Christian influence 
in the early ages of the church. The curious apo- 
crypluil legend of 8t. 'I'hecla, of which Iconium is 
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the scene, must not be entirely passeni by. The 
“ Acta Pauli ct Thecbi! ” are given in full by 
Gmbe (Spicil. vul. i.),Hn(l by Jones ( On the Cantm, 
Yol. ii. pp. 353>411). It is natural here to notice 
one geographical mistake in that document, A*iz., 
tiiat Lystra is placed on the west instead of the 
oitst. in the declining period of the Roman empire, 
Icoiiinm was made a colonia. In the middle ages 
it beciune a place of gi-eat conseqnence, as the ca- 
pital of the Sfljukiim sultans. Hence the renmins of 
Saracenic architecture, which ai‘e conspieuous here, 
and which arrdes6ribed by many travellers. Konieh 
instill a town of considerable size. [J. S. il.] 

ID'ALAU(n^Kn^; Alex. 

Jrdalitf and Jemla), one of the cities of the tidbe 
of Zebulun, named between Shimron and Beth- 
lehem (.Josh. xix. ir>). Schwarz (172), without 
quoting his authority, but piobably fiom one of 
the Talmudical books, gives the name as “ Yidalah 
or Chirii,” and would identify it with the vil- 
lage “ Kellah al-()hirc, 0 miles S.W. of Semunii.** 
Semuniyeh is known and marked on mmiy of the 
maps, rather less than 3 miles S. of Jkit-lfJim ; 
but the other place meiittoiMil by Schwarz has 
i‘vadcd observation. It is not named in the (hu)- 
twist icon, [(}.] 

ID'HASH ; *l€j35df, Alex. *l7ai9^s ; 

J(‘(lehos)y one of the three sons of Abi-Ktam — the 
father of Etani ” — among the families of Judah 
(1 Chr. iv. 3). The Tzelclponite is named as his 
sister, 'fhis li^t is probably a topographical one, 
a insijoiity of the names being those of places. 

ID'DO. 1. («'«lj; : 2a88«^, Alex. :Sa8<£K : Addo] 
The father of Ahiiiadab, one of Solomon's monthly 
purveyois (1 K. iv. 14), 

2. (I'ly; Aildd). A descendant of (ler- 

shom, son of Levi^l Chr. vi. 21). In the revei’sei 
genealogy (ver. 4^^ the name is altemi to UoAiAir 
and wc there discover that he was one of the ibre- 
fathci.s of Asaph the seer. 

3. *Waaf, Alex. 'laSSat; Jaddo). Soi 
of Zecliariah, ruler {naytd^ of the tribe of Man£u>- 
bcii cast of .loitlan in the time of David (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 21). 

4. >• c. Ye'doi; but in the correction o 
the Keri ,i4i; Ye'do ; Twi^A, *AdSei ; Adda), A 
scer (njn) whoso “ visions ” (DITn) against Jero 
bonin incidentally contained some of the acts oi 
Solomon (2 Chr. ix. 29). He also appears to hav< 
wiitten a chronicle or story (J/idrosA, Gesen. p. 
3.'i7) relating U) the life and reign of Abijah (2 Chr. 
xiii. 22), and also a book “ concerning genealogies," 
in which tlie acts of Rehoboam were recorded (xii 
15). These books are lost, but they may hav< 
formed part of the foundation of the existing books 
of Chronicles (Bertheau, On Chron. Introd. §3). 
The mention of his having prophesied against Jero- 
boam probably led to his identification dn the an* 
cient Jewish tfaditions (Jerome, Qnaest, Hehr, ir 
2 Chr. xii. 15, Jaddo; Jo.seph. Ard, viii. 3, j§5. 
*Ia8div) with the “Alan of God” out of .Tuckih 
who denounced the altar of that king (1 K. xii. 1) 
He is also identified with Oded (see Jerome on 2 Chr. 
XV. 1), 

6. (trt’lj;; in Zech. *A58c6; Addo), The 
grandfather of the piopliet Zi‘chaiiah (Z(^h. i 
1, 7), although in other places Zecliariah is callet 
“the sou of Iddu" (Kzr. v. 1; vi. 14). Iddi 
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eturned from Babylon with Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
Neh. xii. 4), and in the next gcneiation — the 
* days of Juiakim,” son of Jeshua (10, 12) — his 
lOuse was represented by Zechariali (ver, 14). 
II 1 Rsdr. vi. 1, the name is Addo. 

6. (^‘HK ; Alex. *A0avclfi; AVidb.) The cliief 
of tliose who assembled at Casiphia, at the time of 
the second caravan from Babylon, in the ivign of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus B.C. 458. He was one of 
the Nethinim, of whom 220 res[>oiided to the appeal 
of Ezra to assist in the Return to Judaea (Ezr. viii. 
17 ; comp. 20). In the Apocr. Esdrus the name 
Is SADtmrs and Daodeus. [G.] 

IDOD, image. As no less th.*!!! twenty-one 
different Hebrew wonls have been rendered in the 
A. V. either by idol or image, and that by no 
niemis uniformly, it will be of some advantage to 
attempt to discriminate between them, and assign, 
as nearly as the two languages will allow,, the 
English (H)uivaleuts for each. But, bcfoie pracecd- 
ing to the discussion of those woids which in them- 
selves indicate the objects of false worship, it will 
be necessary to notice a class of abstract tenns, 
which, with a deep moial significance, cxpicss the 
degnulatiun associated with it, and stand out as a 
pixitost of the language against the enormities of 
idolatry. Such ai-c — 

1- IJ«. acen, rendered elsewhere “ nought,” 
“vanity,” “iniquity,” “ wickediic'^s,” “sonow,” 
&c., an»I once only “ idol” (Is. Ixvi. 3). The piiinary 
idea of tlie rcMit seems lo be emptiness, nothingness, 
as of breath or vapour; ami, hy a natural transition, 
in a moral sense, wickeii ness in -its active foim of 
mischief, and then, as liu* result, sorrow and trouble. 
Hence dven denotes a vain, false, wicked thing, and 
expresses at once the essential nature of idols, anti 
tlie consequences of their woiship. The chaiacter 
of the woiil may be learnt fiom its associates. It 
stands in parallelism with D&K, ephes (Is. xii. 29), 
which, after undergoing A'arious modifications, comes 
at length to signify ‘^nothing;” with ^55* 

“ breath ” or “ vnjiour,” itself applied as a tenn of 
contempt to the objt'cts of idolatrous rcveicncc 
(Deut. xxxii. 21; 1 Iv. xvi. 1.3; Ps. xxxi. G; Jcr. 
viii. 19, X. 8) ; with sAdo, « nothingness,” 

“ vanity ;” and" with she/ter^ “ fiilsehood ” 

(Zech. X. 2) ; all indicating the utter wortlilessness 
of the idols to wdiom homage was paid, and the 
false and delusive natuie of their woi-ship. It is 
employed in an abstract sense to denote idolatry in 
general in 1 Sam. xv. 23. There is much signifi- 
cance in the change of name from Betliel to Beth- 
aven, the great centre of idolatry in Israel (Hos, 
iv. 1.5). 

2. Wk , elUf is thought by some to have a sense 
akin to tliat of “IpC^, sheker, “ falsehood,” with 
which it stands in parallelism in Job xiii. 4, and 
would tlieieforo much resemble deen, «is applied to 
an idol. Delitzsi^h (on Hab. ii. 18) derives it from 
the negative particle o/» “ die Nichtigen.V But 
according to Fiirst {IlandtM* v,) it is a diminu- 
tive of the additional syllable indi- 

cating the greatest contempt. In this case the 
signification above mcntioncKl is a subsidiary one. 
The same authonty asserts that the word denotes 
a small image of the god, whidi was consulted as 
an oracle among the Egyptians and i’hueiiicians (Is. 
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ix. 3 ; Jer. xiv. 14). It is oi-rtaiuly used uf tUe 
ilols ol' Noph or Memphis (Kx. xxx. lil). In strong 
•ontrast with Jehuvsih it apiK%u*s in Ps. ze. 5, xcvii. 

I : the cdUtnist probably being heightened by the 
esembliiuue between ^lUlrn and eldhUn. A some- I 
kvhat similar play u}k)ii words is observable in Hab. I 

i. 18, illMin (“ dumb 

idols,’* A. V.). 

3. “horror” or “ terror,** and 
hence an object of horror or terror (Jer. 1. 38), in 
lelereiicc either to the hidcousness of the idols or 
to the gloss chaiticter of their woi’ship. In this 
n•^pect it is closely ^miected with — ■. 

4. miphletscth, a “ fright,** “ horror,** 
applicil to the idol of Maachah, piolwibly of wiwd, 
which Awi cut down and burned (I K. xv. 13; 

•J (Jhr. XV. IG), and which was unipiestionably the 
Phallus, the symbol of the productive power of 
nature (Moveis, Fhoen. i. 571 ; Selden, tic Dts Syr, 

ii. 5', and the ndtuic-goddcss Ashera. Allusion is 
supposed to be made to this in Jer. x. 5, and Epist. 
of Jer. 70. In 2 Chr. xv. 1(5 the Vulg. render 
•* hiniulaeiuin I’riapi** (cf. Hor., “ furum avium- 
ipic maxima /fM’mi'tio**). The LXX. had a diflerent 
icailuig, which it is not ea.sy to detcimiiie. They 
translate in 1 K. xv. 13 the same woixl both by 

ffiya^os (with which eoucsponds the Syr. 

*i(l6f “ a festival,’* reading perhaps *discreth, 

as in 2,K. x, 20; J,er. ix. 2) and KorMfftiSi 
wliile in (^hixuucles it is etSwAov. I’ossibly in I Kc 
XV. 13 tlay may have read PinWp, m* tsiulldtftdhf 
for miphUiUldhf as the Vulg. spcnim, 

«)f wliieii “ ^ilnlll^.(•^lm turpissinium ** is a cor- 
lection. Witii this inu.st be nuticeil, though not 
.u*t.iially rendered “ image” or “ idol,** 

5. nCJ^S, lios/teth, “ shame,” or “shameful thing 
(.\. V. .lor. xi. 13; IIos. ix. 10), applied to Haul 
<»r Itsuil-Peor, as characterising the obscenity of his 
wojship. With Sill is found in close connexion — 
e. gilluliniy also a tenn of contempt, 

but of uncertain origin (Ez. xxx. 13). The Kab- 
biiiical autlioritics, lefcrring to such |wsaages as 
ICz. iv. 2, Zeph. i. 17, have litvoured the inter- 
pretation given in the margin of the A, V. to Deut. 
x\i.\. 17, “ dungy gods” (Vulg. “ soidc*s,’* ” sordes 
idolorum,** 1 K. xv. 12). Jalui connects it witli 
SSs, fjdlal, “ to loll,” and applies it to the stwks 
of trees of whicli ido}s were inuilo, and in mockery 
called gilluttm, “ rolling things ** (« lo/ivm/o, he 
says, though it is difficult to see tlie point of his 
lumark). Clesenius, repudiating the derivation tioni 
s — 

the Amb. jalla^ “ to be gicat, illusti ions,’ 
gives his pretei-eiice to the ren<lerifig “ stones, stone 
gods,’* thus deriving it from ^3, gal, “a heap of 
stones;” mid in this he is followed by Kilrst, who 
traiiMates gilldl byJ||e (lenii. “ Steinhaufe.” The 
expression is applialrp^'>*>cip*‘illy in Ezekiel, t<» fiilse 
gods Olid their symbols (Deut. xxix. 17 ; Ez. viii. 
10, &c.). It stands side by side with other con- 


* There arc many passaffcs In the Syr. of Chronicles 
which it is imiiossiblc to ret'oncile with the received 
Hebrew text; and the tiunslutioiiof these books is on 
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temptuous terms in Ez. xvi. 3G, xx. 8 ; as for 
example shekels^ “ filth,” “abomination” 

(Ez. viii. lU), and 

7. The cognate ahUMta, “filth,” “im- 

purity,” especially applied, like aheketaf to that which 
'pixHluced ceiemonifd uncleanness (Ez. xxxvii. 23 ; 
Nall. iii. 0), such as food offered in sacrifice to idols 
(2Sech. ix. 7 ; comp. Acts xv. 20, 29). As rcfei-ring 
to tlie idols themselves, it primarily denotes the ob- 
scene rites with which their worshin was associated, 
and hence, by meton^y, is applifl^p3th to the ob- 
jects of worship and also to their woi-shippers, who 
partook of the impurity, and tlius “ bci»me loathsome 
like their love,” the foul Baal-Peor (Hos. ix. 10). 

Wc now Come to the considemtion of those words 
which inoic diicctly apply to the images or idols, as 
tlie outwaid symMs of the »leity who Was wor- 
shipped through them. T1m*sh may be cJassified 
according as they itiiicate that the iniag'.*s weie 
made in imitation of exteund objects, and to repie- 
sent some idea, or attribute; ; or as they denote the 
workmanship by which they were liuihionud. To 
the first class belong — • 

8. bOD, acinclt or bOD, with which 

VV I . 

Gesenius compaies as cognate nuiskdl, ai)d 

tseleiriy the l^at. almxlis and Gicck 6fux\As, 
signifies a “ likeness,” “ semblance.” 'fhe Targ. 
in Deut. iv. IG gives tsdra, “ figure *^ as the 

equivalent; while in Kz. viii. 3, 5 it is rendered 
by ah-s, ta’kmy “ image*.’* In the latter passages 

9 y 

the Syriac has )AsX>a.i:>, huiintdt “a statue” 
(the (rriiKii of the LXX.), which moie proprly 
CO) rcsiHinds to matatsebdh (see No. 15 Iiclow); 

and in Deut. “kind” {=z ytvos). 

The passage in 2 Chr. xxxiii. 7 is rendcied “ images 
of four fact's*^ the latter words leprescntiiig the one 
uralcr consideration.* In 2 ('hr. xxxiii. 15 it 
apiicsira as “ carved images,” following the l.XX. 
rb yKxnfrSv, On the whole tlie Gk. iiKtStv of Deut, 
iv. IG, 2 Chr. xxxiii. 7, and the “ simulacrum ” of 
the Vulgate (2 Chr. xxxiii, 15) most neaily ii*- 
semble the Ilebiew semd. ^ 

, taehm (Ch, vl, and D^S, tsdam) is by 
all lexieogiaphers, ancient and modem, connected 
with fstV, “ a shadow.” It is the “ image ** of 
Gtxi in whiclfman was creati'd (Gen. i. 27 ; cf. Wisd. 
ii. 23), distinguished from n-’ID'l, demdth, or “ like- 
ness,” as fhe “ image” from the “ idea** which it 
repiesents (t>chmidt, de hmig. Dd m Hum, p. 84), 
though it would be rash to insist upon this distinc- 
tion. In the N. T^ikc^i/ aj>|H.‘ars to repi'esent the 
latter (Col. iii. 10 ; cf. LXX. of Gen. v. 1), as 
dfioloffjia the former of the two words (Rom. i. 
23; viii. 29; Phil. ii. 7), but in Ileb. x. 1 cikcsk 
is opposed to trK(a us tin* substance to the unsub- 
stantial form, of whidi it is tlic p^ feet representative. 
The LXX. render dcrnut/i by SfiatuffiSf d/xoiwficif 
tiKfivy HfioioSy :uid tsdem most frequently by duAvy 
though 6fiolaff/My <78»Aor, aud rdnos al*»o occur. 
But whatever abstract teim may best define the 
meaning of tademy it is unquestionably usihI to 

the whole inferior in accuruoy to that of the rest of 
the O. T. 
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denote the visible forms of external objects, and is 
applied to ligim's of gold and silver (1 Sam. vi. 5 ; 
Num. xxxiii. 52; i>.m. iii. 1), such as the golden 
image of Nebuchadnezzar, ns well as to those 
painted upon walls (Kz. xxxiii. 14). Image” 
pel haps most neaily represents it in all passages. 
Applied to the human countenance (Dan. iii. 19) it 
hignities the “ expression,” and corresponds to the 
id4a of Matt, xxviii. 3, though demuth agrees 
wther with the Platonic usage of the latter word. 

10. rendered ** image” in 
Job iv. Id ; ellKhere “ similHude” (Deiit. iv. 12), 
“likeness” (Deut. v. 8): “forai,” or “.shape” 
would be better. In fleut. iv. 16 it is in parallelism 
with n'53F), tfdmithf litei’ally “build;” hence 
“ plan,” or “ model ” (2 K. xvi. 10 ; of. Ex. xi. 4 ; 
Num. xii. 8). 

11. ;^Vy, 'atsab, 12. 3Vy, *etseb (.ler. xxii. 

28), or 13. *dtseb (Is. xfviii. 5), “ a figure,” 
all derived from a root 3Vy, *dtscd>t “ to work,” 
or “fiushion” (akin to chdtsabt and the 

like), are tcims applied to idols ns expres^sing that 
their origin was due to the labour of man. The 
verb in its derived senses indicates the sorrow and 
trouble conswiuciit upon severe labom*, but the 
latter seems to be the nidical idea. If the notion 
of sorrow were most prominent the words as applied 
to idols might be compaied with deen above. Is. 
Iviii. ,'3 is rcndeied in the Peshito Syriac “idols” 
(A. V. “ laboura ”), but the reading was evidently 
dilferent. In Ps. cxxxix. 24, derec'diseb^ 

is “ idolati^,” 

14. TV, fs(r, once only applied to an idol 
(Is. xlv. 16; LXX. as if D'*WI,%»m). The 
word usually denotes “ a pang,’ but in this instance 
18 probably connected with the ixiots TV, tfsur^ 
and *1V', ydtsar, and signifies “a shape,” or 
“ moulfl,” and hence an “ idol.” 

15. n3’VD, matstsebdhf anything set up, a 

“statue” (= 3’V3, n^tsib, Jor. xliii. 13^, ap- 
plied to a memorial stone like those elected by 
Jacob on four beveral occasions ((Jen. xxviii. 18, 
xxxi. 45, XXXV. 14, 15) to commemorate a crisis in 
his life,^or to mark the grave of liachcl. Such 
were the btones set up by Joshua (Josh. iv. 9) 
after the postage of the Joi-dan, and at Shechem 
(xxiv. 26), and by Samuel when victorious over 
the Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 12). When solemnly 
dedicated they were anointed with oil, and libations 
were poured upon them. The woiri is applied to 
denote the obelisks which stuod at the entrance to 
the temple of the Sun at Heliopolis (Jer. xliii. 13), 
two of which were a hundred cubits high and eight 
bi-ond, each of a single stone (Mcr. ii. 111 ). It is 
also used of the stitucs of ^ 4 ! (2 K. iii. 2 ), 
whether of stone (2 K. x. 27) or wood (id. 26), 
which stood in the innermost recess of the temide 
at Samaria. Movers (J*hoen. i. 674) conjectures 
that the latter were statues or columns distinct from 
that of Baal, which was of stone and conical (673), 
like the “ meta ” of Paphos (Tac. H. ii. 3), and 
probably therefore belonging to other deities who 
were his vdptSpoi or llie Phoenicians 

cou.<>ccrated aiul anointed stones like that at Bethel, 
which were called, as some think, from this cir- 
cumstance Bactylia. Many such are said to have 
been seen on the Lebanon, near Heliopolis, dcdicatsid 
to various gods, and many pi-odigies are related of 
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them (Damascius in Phot ins, ijiiotcKl by Bochart, 
Canoftitt ii. 2). The same authority describes 
them as aerolites, of a whitish tuid sometimes purjile 
colour, spherical in shajK*, and .nbont a sixui in 
diameter. The Palladium of Troy, the black stone 
in the Kaaba at Mecca, said to liave been brought 
from heaven by the angel Gabriel, and the stone at 
Ephesus “which fell down from Jupiter” (Acte 
xix. 35), are examples of the belief, anciently so 
common, that the gods sent down their images 
upon eaiih. In the older woi-ship of Greece stones, 
according to Paiisaniius (vii. 22 , §4), occupied the 
place of images. Those at Phaiae, about thiity in 
number, and quiulriuigular in |)mpe, near the statue 
of Hermes, received divine honoure from !,he I’lm- 
rians, and each had the name of some god inferred 
upon it. The stone in the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon (mmAiVico mnxirne simtVw), enriched with 
emeralds and gems (Curt. iv. 7, §31); that at 
Delphi, which Saturn was said to have swallowed 
(Paus. Phoc, 24, §6 ; the black stone of pynimidal 
shape in the temple of Juggernaut, and the holy 
stone at Pessiniisiu Galatia, sacred to Cybele, show 
how widely spiead and almost niiivciiyil were these 
ancient objects of worship. (Mosely connecteil with 
these “ statues ” of Biwl, whether in the Ibi in of 
obelisks or otherwise, were ^ 

16, D'JDH, cliutnmdnimf rendered in the margin 
of most passages “ ^uu-images.” The woid has 
given rise to much discussion. In the Vulgate 
it is tianslated thrice simnlacrat thrice dchdtra, 
and once faiia. The LXX. give twice, 

efSoiAa twice, {t;X(va 

nud 6 \|/i 7 A(i. With one exception (2 Chr. xxxiv. 
4, which is evidently corrupt) the Syriac Inw 
vaguely cither “ feare,” 1 . e. objects of fear, or 
“ idols.” The Targum in all passages translates it 
by K’DJp'Jp, chdnistfsayydf “ houses for star- 
s' 3 

worship ” (Fiirstcompai'es the Arab. Chun- 

naSj the planet Alercury or Venus), a rendering 
which Roscnmiiller supports. Geseuius picferied 
to consider these chSnisn' sayyd us “ veils ” or 
“ shrines surrounded or shrouded with h.'uigiags ” 
(Ez. xvi. 16 ; Targ. on Is. lii. 19), and scouted tlie 
interpretation of Buxtorf— “ statuae solares” — as 
a mere guess, though he somewhat imiadoxically 
assented to ltosenmullci’’s opinion that they were 
“ shrines dedicated to the worship of the stars.” 
Kimchi, under the root |Dn, mentions a cmijw- 
ture that they weie trees like the Ashenin, but 
(s, V. DDH) elsewhere expresses his own belief 
that the Nun is epentlietic, and that they were so 
called “ because the sun-woi'shippei's made them.” 
Aben Ezra (on Lev. xxvi, 30) says they were 
“houses made for worahipping the sun,” which 
Bochart approves (Canaan, ii. 17), and Jarchi, 
that they were a kind of idol placed on the roofs of 
houses. VoMsius {de Idol. ii. 35.3), as 8 r;aliger 
before him, connects the word with Amanus, or 
Omanus, the saci-ed fire, .the symbol of the Peraiaii 
sun-god, and renders it pyraea (cf. Scldcn, ii.^ 8 ). 
Adelung {Mithrid. i. 159, qti|[||M ^7 Gesen. on Is. 
xvii. 8 ) suggested the same, ^ compared it with 
the Sanscrit hwna. But to such intei'pretations 
the pn.s.sage in 2 Chr. xxxiv. 4, is inimical (Vitringa 
on Is. xvii. 8 ). Gesenius’ own opinion appears to 
have fluctuate considerably. In his notes on Isaiah 
(L c.) he prefers the general rendering “ columns ” 
to the more definite out* of “ sun-columns,” and is 
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inclined to look to a Peraian origin for the deriva* 
tion of the woid. But in his I'hesaurus he men- 
tions the occurrence of Chamimn as a synoiiTm of 
Baal ill the Phoenician and Palmyrene inscriptions 
iu the sense of ** Dominus Solaris,” and its after 
application to the statues or columns crcc^ for 
his worship. Spencer (deLegg, Ilebr. ii. 25), and 
after him Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. Hehr. s. ».), 
mtiiuhiincd that it signified statues or lofty columns, 
like the pyramids or obelisks of Egypt. Movers 
{^l^lioen. i. 441) concludes with good reason that 
Uic sun-god Biud and the idol “ Chiiinman ” are not 
essentially ditfeient. In his discubsiou of Cham- 
mthdifif he says, These images of the fire-god 
were placed on foreign or non-lsraclitish .altars, iu 
conjunction with tlie symbols of the tmtui’c-goddess 
Ashcrali, as trvp^upoi (2 Chr. xiv. 3, 5, xxxiv. 4, 

7 ; Is. xvii. 9, xxvii. 9), as was otherwise usual j 
with Baal and Asherah.” They ai-e mentioned 
with the Asheiim, and the latter arc coii]>led with 
the statues of Baal (1 K. xiv. 23; 2 K. xxiii. 
It). Tiic chaimmniia and statues ai*e used pix)- 
iiii.'.cnously (cf. 2 K. xxiii. 14, and 2 Chr. xxxiv. 4; 

2 Chr. xiv. 3 and 5), but are never spoken of to- 
gether. Such ai’e the steps by whicli he aiTivcs at 
his conclusion. He Is suppoited by the Palmyrene 
inscription at Oxford, alluded to above, which has 
been Ihusi’cndcred: “ This column Chamr 

iiid7id)t and this altar, the sons of Malchu, dsc. have 
ereci.p<l and dedicated to the Sun.” The Ven’eto 
Creek Version leaves the word untranslated in the 
stniuge fonn &Kd/3avT€$. Fi*om the expressions in 
Ez. vi. 4, 6, and Lev. xxvi. 30, it may be inferred 
that these columns, which perhaps represented a 
rising flame of fire and stood upon the altar of BaaJ 
(2 Chr. xxxiv. 4), were of wood or stone. 

17. mascWif occurs in Lev. xxvi. 1 ; 

Nutn. xxiii. 52; Ez. viii. 12: “device,” most 
neaily suits all jiassages (cf. Ps. Ixxiii. 7 ; Prov. 
xviii, 11, XXV. 11). This woi^ has been the 
fruitful cause of as much dispute as the preceding. 
The geneial opinion appeal's to be that 'D 
then mascithj signifies a stone with figures gravra 
upon it. Ik*!! Zeb exjilaiiis it as ** a stone with figures 
or hieroglyphics cai-ved upon it,” and so Michaelis; 
and it is maintained by Movers {Phoen. i. 105) that 
the baetylia or columns with painted figures, the 
” lajiides cfligiati *’ of Miniicius Felix (c. 3 ), are 
tliese “ stones of device,” and that the charact^ en- 
giHvcn on them are the Uph (rrotxetOf or characters 
saci'ed to the several deities. The invention of these 
eiiaracters, which is ascribed to Toaut, he conjectures 
oiigiimted with the Seres. Gcseiiins explains it as 
a stone with the image of an idol, Baal or Astarte, 
and refei'8 to his Mon, PJtoen, 21-24 for others of | 
similar character. Bashi (on Lev. xxxi. 1 ) derives 
it fi-om the TQot to cover, “ because they I 

cover the floor with a pavement of stones.” The j 
Tai^um and Syr., Lev. xxvi. 1, give “ stone of de- 
votion,” and the former in Num. xxxiii. 52, has 
“house of their devotion,” whera the Syr. only 
renders “ their objects of devotion.” For the fonner 
tiic LIilX. have Atflo^o'Kowdr, and for the latter 
Tdr ffHovihs abruv, Amecting the word with the 
root “ to look,” a circumstance which has 

i ndneexf Isa alsdiiitz (JIfos. Recht, 382-385) to con- 

** More probably still peeel denotes by anticipation 
the molten imago in a later stan^ after it had been 
trimmed into shape by the caster. 


jeeture that ebon maecith was originally a smooth 
derated stone employed for the purpose of obtain- 
ing from it a freer prospect, and of offering prayer 
in prostration upon it to the deities of heaven. 
Hence, generally, he concludes it signifies a stone of 
prayer or devotion, and the “ ehaml^ra of imagery ” 
of Ez. viii. 7, are “ chambers of devotion.” The 
renderings of the l^t mentioned passage in the 
LXX. and Targum, are curious as pointing to 
a various reading or more probably 

taa^. ^ 

18. D'B’Jin, terdphtm. [Terapiiim.] 

The teinis which follow liave regard to the 
mateniU and workmanship of the idol milter than 
to its dmracter as an object of worship. 

pesel, and 6o. D'V'PB. 
usually translated in the A. V. “ graven or carved 
images.” In two passages the latter is ambiguously 
rendered “quarries” (Judg. iii. 19, 26) following 
the Targum, but there seems no rciLsoii for depart- 
ing from the ordinary signification. In the majority 
of instances the LXX. have y\wrr6vt oiu« yXvpfia. 
The verb is employed to denote the finisliing whieh 
the stone received at the hands of the masons, 
after it had been rough-hewn from the quarries 
(Ex. xxxiv. 4; I K. v. 32). It is probably a 
later usage which has .applied pesel^ to a figure cast 
m metal, as in Is. xl. 19, xliv. 10. These “ sculi>- 
tured ” images were appju'eutly of wood, iron, or 
stone, covered with gold or silver (Deut. vii. 25 ; 
Is. XXX. 22 ; Hab. ii. 19), the more costly being of 
solid inetal (Is. xl. 19). They could be bunit 
(Dent. vii. 5 ; Is. xiv. 20 ; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 4), or 
cut down (Deut. xii. 3) and pounded (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 7), or broken in pieces (Is. xxi. 9). In 
making them, the skill of the wise iron-srnitli 
(Deut. XX vii. 15; Is. xl. 20) or caipeutcr, and of 
the goldsmith, was employed (Judg. xvii. 3, 4; 
Is. xli. 7), the former supplying the rough mass of 
iron beaten into shape on liis anvil (Is. xliv. 12), 
while the latter overlaid it with plates of gold and 
silver, pn»b!ibly from Tarshisli (Jer. x. 9), and 
decorated it with silver cliains. The image tlius 
fonned received the fuilher adornment of em- 
broidered robes (Ez, xvi. 18), to which possibly 
allusion may be mode in Is. iii. 19. Brass and 
clay were among the materials employed for the 
same purpose (Dan. ii. 33, v. 23).® A description 
of the three great images of Babylon on the top of 
the temple of Belus will be found in Diod. Sic. ii. 
9 (comp. Layard, Nin, ii. 433). The several stages 
of the process by which tiie metal or wood became 
the ** giavcn image ” are so vividly described in is. 
xliv. 10-20, that it is only necessaiy to refer to 
that {sissage, and we are at once intr^uced to the 
mysteries of idol manufacture, which, as at Ephesus, 
“ brought no small gain unto the craftsmen.” 

21. neseCf or ^|pl, nSaeCf and 22. HlSpp, 
massecMif are evidently synonpnous (Is. xli. 29, 
xlviii. 5 ; Jer. z. 14) in later Hebrew, and denote 
a “ molten ” image. Massec&h is frequently used 
in distinction from pesel or pesUtm (Deut. xxvii. 
15 ; Judg. xvii. <3, &c.). The golden-calf whidi 
Aaron m.'idc was iashioned with “the graver” 
cheret), but it is not quite dear for what 
purpose the graver was used (Ex. xxxii. 4). The 

■ Images of glazed pottery have been found in 
Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc. JEg. iii. 90; comp. Wisd. 

XV. 8). 
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chord (cf. (ik. xoftArTUi) aj>penrs to have been ii | 
shai'p-pointed iiistniniciit, usucl like the stylus for a 
writing implement (Is. viii. 1). Whetiier then 
Aaron, by the help of the cherctf gave to the molten 
mass the shape of a calf, or whether he miule use 
of the graver for the purpose of carving hiero- 
glyphics upon it, has been thought doubtful. The 
/ > 

Syr. has tAps6 (r^iros)t the mould," 

for chord. But the expression vayydtsdr, 

decides thaUit was by the chord, in whatever 
inannin emidoyed, that the shape of a calf was 
given to the metal. 

In N. T, fiKi&u is the “ image" or head of the 
ein[)e]-or on the coinage (Matt. ixii. 20). 

Among the carheslf objects of woiship, regarded 
as symbols of deity, were, as has been said xibove, 
the meteoric stones whit:h the ancients lielieved to 
have been the images of the gods sent down from 
heaven. Fiom these they transferred their r^ard 
to rough unhewn blocks, to stone columns or pillars 
of woo<l, in which the dimiity worshipped was siip- 
iwsed to dwell, .and which wore conseciated, like 
the sacred stone at iJelphi, by Iwliig ant»inted with 
Oil, and crowned with wool on solemn days (Paus. 
/Vioc. 24, §6. Tavernier (quoted by KoseumiUlei^ ] 
Alt. (S’ AT. Moryenlmd, i. §89) mentions a bh'u^ I 
stone in the pigoda of Bennies which was daily j 
anointed with perfumed oil, and such are the 
** Lingams " in daily use in the Siva woiship of 
Bengal (cf. Amobius, i. 119 ; Min. Fel. c. 3). Such 
customs are lemarknble illustrations of the solemn ; 
consecration by Jawib of the stone at Bethel, as .show- 
ing the religious reverence with which these memo- 1 
rials were regarde<l. And not only were single stones 
thus honoured, but heaps of stone were, in later j 
times at least, considered as sacred to ITeimes (Horn. 
<)d, xvi. 471 ; cf. Vulg, Prov. xxvi. 8, “ sicut qui 
niittit lapidem in aceivuni Mercurii”), and to these 
eacli passing tiaveller contributed his offoring (Orcu- 
zer, Symb. i. 24). 'fhe heap of stones which Laban 
(M ectcil to commemoi'ate the solemn comjmct between 
himself .nud Jacob, and on which he invoked the 
gods of his fathere, is an instance of the iutcimc- 
iliate stage in which such heaps were associated 
with religious observances before they became 
objects of worship. Jacob, for his part, dcniicated 
a single stone as his memoi ial, and called Jehovah 
to witness, tlius holding himself aloof from the rites 
employed by Laban, which may tiave partaken of 
his .‘mccstral idolatry. [Jkgar-Saiiap(JTHA.J 

Of the forms assumed by the idolatrous images 
we have not many tracc.s in the Bible. Dagon, the 
lish-god of the Philistines, was a human %urc 
terminating in a tish [Dagon] ; and that the 
Syriim deities were repre.sented in later times in a 
symbolical human shajs* wc know for ceitainty. 
The Hebrews imitated their neighbours in this rc- 
hjiect 5LS ill otheis (Is. xliv. 13; Wisd. xih. 13), 
and from various allusions we may infer that idols 
in human fonns were not uncommon among them, 
though they were more luieiently symbolised by 
animals (Wisrl. xiii. 14), as by the calves of Aaron 
and J(>.olM)ain, and the brazen sgiTient which was 
artci wards applied to idolatrous uses (2 K. xviii. 
4 ; Horn. i. 23). When the image came from the 
IkukL of the maker it was decorated richly with 
silver .and gold, and sometimes crowned (KpLt. 
Jer. 9) ; clad in rolies of blue and purple (Jer. x. 
9), like the draped images of Pallas and Ilora 
^Miillcr, Hand, d. Arch, d, Kvmt, §00), and 
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fastened in the niche appropriateil to it by means 
of chains and nails (VVisd. xiii. 15), in order that 
the influence of the deity which it represented might 
be sccui'ed to the siK>t. iSo the Kphesians, when 
besieged by Croesus, connected the wall of their 
city by means of a rope to the temple of Aphrodite, 
with the view of ensuring the aid of the goddess 
(Her. i. 20); and for a similar object the Tyiians 
chained tlic stone image of Apollo to the altar of 
Hercules (Curt. iv. 3, §15). Some images wore 
painted red (Wisd. xiii. 14) like those of Dionysus 
and the Bacchantes, of Hermes, and the god Pan 
(P.aus. ii. 2, §5; Muller, Hand, d,Arch, d, HTunst, 
§09). This colour was formerly considered sacred. 
Pliny relates, on the authority of >'errius, that it 
was cu.stomary on festival days, to colour witli red- 
lead the face of the image of Jupiter, and the 
bodies of those who celebmtcd a triumph (xxxiii. 
36). The figures of Priapus, the god of gaideius, 
wcic docoiated in the same manner (“ rid)cr cu&tos " 
Tib^ll. i. 1, 18). Among the objects of worship 
enumerated by Amobius (i. 39) are bones of ele- 
phants, pictuies, and garlands suspended on tiers, 
the “ rami coionati ” of Apuleius (do May. e. 56). 

When the process of adorning the image w:is 
completed, it was placed in a temple or shrine aj)- 
pointed for it (oi/cfa, Kpist. Jer. .12, 1 9 ; otufifia, 
Wisd. xiii. 15; 1 Cor. viii. 10; see 

Stmilry’s note on the latter passage). In Wisd. xiii. • 
15, otfCTjjua is thought to be used contemptuously, 
as in Tibull. i. Ill, 19, 20 — “ cum paupeie cultu 
Stabat in exiyua ligneus aodc dens" (Fritsche and 
Grimm, Harulh.), but the pn$s.age quoted is by nq 
means a good illusti.atlou. From these temples the 
idols weie sometimes canied in procession (Kpist. 
Jer. 4, 26) on festival days. Their priests wcie 
maintained from the idol ticasury, and tea.sted upon 
the meats which weie appoint^ for the idols’ use 
(Bel and the Dragon, 3, 13). These saciifcial 
feasts Ibimed an important pait of the idolatrous 
litiul [Idolatry], and were a gieat stumbling- 
block to the e.aily Christian converts. They weie 
to the heatlioii, as Prof. Stanley has well observed, 
what the obseiv.ance of circumcision and the Moiiaic 
ritual were to the Jewish convcits, tmd it was for 
this reason tliat St. Paul especially directed liis 
attention to the subject, and laid down the rules of 
conduct contained in his liist letter to the Corin- 
thians (viii.-x.). [W. A. W.J 

IDOLATRY (D^P'Jfl, frdphtm, *• ter.aphim," 
once only, 1 Sam. xv. 23 : dBoaKoXarpda), strictly 
speaking, denotes the worship of deity in a visible 
foini, whether the images to which homage is paid 
arc symlH>liual rcprcseutuiiuiis of the true God, or 
of the false divinities which have been maiie the 
objects of woiship in His stead. With its origin 
ami progress the present article is not concerneil. 
The foimer is lost amidst the dark mists of an- 
tiquity, and the latter is rather the subject of spe- 
culation than of history. But under what aspcil it 
is presented to us in the Scriptures, how it atiect»*«l 
the Mosiiic legislation, and what influcucc it Inul na 
the history of the Isiaclites, are questions which 
may be more properly discussed, with some hope 
of aVriving at a satisfiictory conclusion. Whether, 
therefore, the deification of the powers of nature, 
•and the representation of them under tangible fonns, 
preceded the worship of departed heroes, who were 
regarded as the cmlKMiiment of some virtue which 
distinguished their lives, is not in this respect of 
much importance. Some Jewish writers, indecil. 
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grounding their theory on a forced interpretation 
of (len. iv. 26, assign t»> ICnas, the son of tiie 
unenviable notoriety of iiaviiig l)eeii the firet to 
piy divine honours to the host of lieavcn, an<l to 
loaii othere into the like ennr (Maiinun. dc Idol. i. 
I). K. Solomon Jarchi, on the other hand, while 
.>uliiiitting the same veisc to contain the fii-st ao 
count of the origin of idolatry, undeistands it as 
implying the deiheatiun of men and plants. Arabic 
tnwlition, according to Sir W. Junes, connects the 
people of Yemen with the same aijostasy. The 
thinl in descent from Joktau, and therefore a con- 
temiHn*ary of Nahor, took the surname of AMn 
Shanis^ or “ servant of the sim,” whom he and his 
tamily worship{)ed, while other tribes honoured the 
planets and lixeJ stars (Hales, Chroml. ii. 5^, 4to 
cd.). Nimrod, again, to whom is asciilicd the iu- 
trodiiction of ^ibianism, was after his deatli tians- 
fernsl to the constellation Ornni, and on tlie slender 
foundation of the expression “ Ur of tins (Chaldees” 
((Jen. xi. is built the Ihbuloiis history of Abra- 
ham and Nimrod, narrated in the legends of the Jews 
and Mussulmans (Jellinek, Bel fta-Midrneh^ i. 2.‘i ; 
Well, Bibl. Lcij. 47-74; Hyde, Jiel. Peru. c. 2). 

I. But, descending from the regions of iictioii to 
sober historic narrative, the iirst uiidouht^Hl allusion 
to idolatry or idolatrous customs in the Bilile is in 
the Jiccount of Kachers stealing her lathers teia- 
phiin (Gen. xxxi. 19), a relic of the woiship of 
<itliei gods, whom the ancestors of the Isiaclites 
wived “ on the other side of the liver, in old time” 
(Josh. .wiv. 2). By th(*se household deities laihaii 
w.is guided, and thase he consulted as oracles (ohs. 
'WnJ, Gen. XXX. 27, A. V. “learned by cx|M!- 

rieiKMj”) though without entii<‘ly losing sight of 
the God of Abiaham and t)io God of Nahor, to 
whom he a))])ealed when occasion olieml (Gen. 
xxxi. ftH), while he was ready, in the presence of 
Jacob, to acknowledge the benefits conferied upon 
him by Jehovah ((ieii. xxx. 27). Such, indeed, 
was the chiuactcr of most of the^idolatious wor- 
ship of the Israelites, hike the Cuthcaii colo- 
nists 111 Samaria, wlio “ feaied Jehovah and serveil 
their own gods’* (2 K. xvii. they blended in a 
stiaiige manner a theoretical belief in the true God 
witli the external leveivncc which, in diflerent 
stages of their history, they were led to jsiy to the 
idols of the nations by whom they wcie snriounded. 
Kor til is species of false worahip they seem, at all 
times, to have had an iiicnnlible piopension. On 
their journey fi-om Shechem to Bethel, the faAily 
of Jacob put away from amoii^ tlu;m “ the gods of 
tlie/ur<?^«<?r;” not the teraphim of Laban, hut the 
gods of tlie Canaauiti's tlnougli whose laud f;hey 
juissed, and the amulets and chaims which were 
worn as the appendages of their worship (Gen. 
XXXV. 2, 4). ^ And this marked feature of the He- 
brew cliaracter is tixiceable throughout the entire 
history of the people. During their long residence 
in Kgypt, the country of symbolism, they defiled 
themselves with the idols of the hmd, and it was 
long before the taint was removed (Josh. xxiv. 14; 
i*'/. XX. 7). To these gods Moses, as the herald of 
Jehovah, 6uug down the gauntlet of defiance 
(Kui*t«, Oesch. d, Alt. B. ii. 86), and the plagues 
of Kgypt smote their symbols (Num. xxxiii. 4). 
Yet, with the memory of their deliverance fresli in 
tlieir minds, their leader alisent, the Isvmditcs cla- 
moured for some visible shape in which they might 
worahip the God who hod brought them up out 
of Kgypt (Kx. xxxii.). Aaron lent himself to the 


popular cry, and chose as the symbol of deity one 
with which tiiey had long been familial^ — ^the calf 
embodiment of Apis, and emblem of the productive 
power of nature. But, with a weakness of clia- 
racter to which his greater brether was a stranger, 
he compromised with his better impulses by pro- 
claiming^ solemn feast to Jehovah (Kx. xxxii. 5). 
How wucJi of the true God was ve<iognised by the 
people in this brutish symbol it is ini])ossible t<i 
conceive ; the festival was characterised by all the 
shameless licentiousness with which idriatroiis woi - 
ship was associated (ver. 25), and which seems to 
have constituted its chief attraction. But on this 
occasion, as on ail otliera, the ti ansgivssioii wiui 
visited by swift xeiigouice, and tliiee thousand of 
the oircndera were slain. F|or a wliilc the erection 
of the talx^maeie, and the establishment of tlie 
woraliip wliich accmnpaniiKl it, sjitisfied tliat craving 
for an outward sign which the Israelites constantly 
exhibited; and for the remainder of their march 
through the desert, with the dwclling-jilace oi 
Jehorah hi their midst, they did not again degeiie- 
rato into open apostasy. Ihit it was only so long 
as their contact with the nations was of a liustile 
character that this wcining orthodoxy was main- 
.tained. The charms of the ilauglitei-s of Moab, as 
Baliuun’s Imd genius foresaw, were potent for evil : 
the IsRielihvs were “yoked to Ihuil-reor” in the 
trammels of his fair worshippers, and the character 
of their devotions is not ohscuicly hintoil at (Num. 
XXV.). The great and terrible retribution which 
followed left so deep an impiess upon the hearts 
of the people that, after the comiuest of the pio- 
mised land, they looked with an eye of teiror upon 
any indications of defection from the worship of 
Jehovah, and denounced as idolatrous a niemoi ial 
so s%ht as the altar of the Heulxuiites at the jxis- 
[ sage of Jordan (Josh.'X.\ii. 16). 

During the lives of Joshua and the elders who 
outlived him, they kept tr^ie to their allegiance; 
but tlie genemtion following, who knew not Jeliovnb. 
nor the works.he had done for Israel, sw’eiTed from 
the plain path of their tathers, and were caught in 
the toils of the Ibipigiier (.Imig. ii.). From this 
time forth their history becomes little moic thmi a 
chronicle of the inevitable se<pience of offence and 
punishment. “ They provokwl Jehovah to anger 
. . . and the anger of Jehovah was hot against 
Israel, and lie delivereil them into the hands of 
b|M>ilers that sj>oiled tjicm ’* (Judg. ii. 12, 14). 
The naiTalives of the book of Judgc*s, contempo- 
raneous or successive, teli of the tierce sti'ugglc 
maintained against their hated foes, and how women 
forgot their tenderness and forsook their retirement 
to sing the song of victory over the oppressor. By 
tui-ns each conquering nation strove to establish 
! the worshi)) of its national god. During the rule 
of Midian, Joash the father of Gideon iiad an altar 
to Ihuil, and an Asherah (Jud^. vi. 25), though he 
proved but a lukewaim worahipper (ver. 31). Kven 
Gideon himself gave occasion to idolatrous woishiji ; 
yet the ephod wliich he made from tlie spoils of 
the Midianites was peihaps but a votive oilering to 
the true God (Judg. viii. 27). it is not improbable 
that the gold oniaments of which it was composed 
were in some way connected with idolatry (cf. Is, 
iii. 18-24), and that from their having been worn as 
amuieta, some snpeivtitious virtue was conceived to 
cling to them even in their new fomi. But though 
in Gid«in*s lifetime no overt act of idolatiy was 
practised, he was no sooner dead than the Israel tes 
again returned to the service of the Biuliin, and, as 
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it' in solemn mockery of the (x)venant made with 
Jehovali, chose from among thorn Baal Berith, 
** Baal of the Covenant " (cf. Zctrs Sp/cios), as the 
object of tlieir special adoration (Judg. viii. 33). 
Of this god wo know only that his temple, probably 
of wood (Judg. ix. 49), was a stronghold in time 
of need, and that his treasury was filledfwith the 
silver of the worshippers (ix. 4). Nor were the 
calamities of foreign oppression confined to the land 
of. Canaan. The tribes on the east of Joixhui went 
astray after ilie idols of the land, smd were ddirei’ed 
into the liands of the children of Ammon (Judg. x. 
8). But they put away from among them ** the 
gods of the fbn*ignor,” and with the baseborn 
Jephthah for their leader gained a signal victory 
over their oppressors. The exploits of Samson 
against the Philistines, though achieved within a 
lUiiTower s^jouc and with less important results 
than those of his predecessors, fill a brilliant page 
ill his counti'y's history. But the tale of his mai^ 
vellous deeds is prefaced by that ever-recuniug 
phiwe, so mounifully fiimiliar, “ the children of 
Israel did evil again in the eyes of Jehovah, and 
Jehovah gave them into the hand of the Philis- 
tines.” Thus far idolatry is a national sin. The 
episode of Micah, in Judg. xvii. xviii., sheds a 
lurid light on the seci'ct practices of individuals, 
who without formally renouncing .lehovah, though 
ceasing to recognise Him as the theocratic King 
(xvii. 0), linked with His woiiiihip the symbols of 
ancient idolatry. Tlie house of God, or sanctuary, 
which IVIicali matle in imitation of that at Shiloh, 
was decorated with an ephod and tcraphim <le«li- 
cati^l to God, and with a graven and molten image 
coftsecrated to some inferior deities (Solden, de 
IHs St/ris, synt. i. 2). It is a significant fact, 
showing how deeply rooted in the people was the 
tendency to idolutiy, that a Levite, who, of all 
othere, should have b^n most sedulous to maintain 
Jehovah’s worship in , it.s purity, was found to 
.assume the office of priest to the images of Micah ; 
dhd that this Levite, priest nfWrw'ards to the idols 
of Dull, was no other than Jonathan, the son of 
Gemhom, the son of Moses. Tradition says that 
these i<lols were destroyed when the Philistines 
defeated the .army of Israel and took from them the 
ark of the covenant of Jehovah (1 Sam. iv.). The 
Baiiites are supposed to have carried them into the 
field, as the other tribes bore the urk,^ and the Phi- 
listines the images of their gods, when they went 
forth to battle (2 Sam. v. 21 ; Lewis, Or^. 
v. 9). But the Seder 01am Rabba (c. 24) inteiprets 
the ixiptivity of the land” (Judg. xviii. SO), of 
the captivity of Maiiassch; and Benjamin ofTudela 
mistook the remains of later Gentile worehip for 
traces of the altai* or statue which Micah had dedi- 
cated, and which was worahipped by the tribe of 
Dan (Selden, de DU Sj/r, synt. i. c. 2 ; Stiuiley, 
S. 4r 398.) In later times the practice of secret 
idolatry was earned to gioater lengths. Images 
were set up on the corn-floors, in the wine-vats, 
and behind the doora of private* houses (Is. Ivii. 8 ; 
Hos. ix. 1, 2); and to check this tendency the sta- 
tute in Dent, xxvii. 1.5 vmn originally promulgated. 

Under Samucl’.s ndtniui>trntion a fast was held, 
and purificatory rites pcribnncel, to mark the public 
renunciation of idobitry (1 Sam. vii. 3-6). But in 
the reign of Solomon all this was foigotten. Kach 
of his many foreign wives breught with her the 
gods of her own nation ; and the gods of Ammon, 
Moah, and Zidon, were openly worahipped. Three 
of the summits of Olivet were crowned with the 
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high-placcs of Ashtoreth, Chemosh, and Molech 
(I K. xi. 7 ; 2 K. xxiii. 13), and the fourth, 
in memory of his great apostasy, was branifed 
with the opprobrious title of the ** Mount of Cor- 
ruption.” Hchobonm, the son of an Ammonite 
mother, perpetuated the worst features of Solomon’s 
idolatry (IK. xiv. 22-24); and in his reign was 
made the gi’cat schism in the national religion: 
when Jeroboam, fresh from his recollections of the 
Apis worehip of Kgypt, elected golden calves at 
Bethel and at Dan, and by this crafty state-policy 
severed for ever the kingdoms of Judah and Israel 
(1 K. xii. 26-.‘13). To their use were temples con- 
secrated, and the seiwicc in their honour wjis stu- 
diously copied freni the Mosaic ritual. High-priest 
himself, Jereboam oixlaiiicd priests from the lowest 
ranks (2 Chr. xi. 15); incense and sacrifices were 
oifci'ed, and a solemn festival appointed, closely 
i*esembling the feast of tabernacles (IK. xii. 28, 
3.8 ; cf. Am. iv. 4, 5). fJEROBOAM*.] The worship 
of the calves, “ the sin of Israel ” (Hos. x. 8), which 
was apparently associaterl with the goat-woiship 
of Mendes (2 Chr. xi. 15 ; Herod, ii. 46) or of the 
ancient Zabii (Lewis, Oriff. JTcbr. v. 3), and the 
Asherim (1 K. xiv. 15; A. V. “groves”), ultiiuah'ly 
spread to the kingdom of Judah, and centretl in 
Beershoba (Am. v. 5, vii. 9). At what precise periotl 
it was introduced into the latter king«lom iit not 
certain. The Chronicles tell us how Abijali taunted 
Jeroboam with his apostasy, while the less partial 
nan*ative in I Kings represents his own con«iuet as 
far fioin exemplary (1 K. xv. 3). Asa’s sweeping 
refoiw sjiarcHl not even the idol of his grandmotlier 
Maachah, and, with the exception of the high-places, 
he removed all relio.s of idolatrous worahip (1 K. 
XV. 12-14), with its accompanying impurities. His 
leformation was completed by Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
xrti. 6), 

The successore of Jeroboam followed in his 
steiis. till Ahab, who married a Zidonian princess, 
at her instigation (1 K, xxi. 25) built a temple and 
.altar to Baal, .and revived all the .abominations of 
the Amorites (IK. xxi. 26). For this ho .attaiiieii 
the bad pre-eminence of having done “ more to 
provoke Jehovah, the God of Israel, to .anger than 
all the kings of Isiael th.at were before him” (1 K. 
xvi. 38). Compared with the woi-ship of Baal, the 
worahip of the c.alvcs was a venial ofleucc, probably 
because it was morally less detestable and also less 
anti-national (1 K. xii. 28 ; 2 K. x. 28-81). [Eli- 
jah, 526 «.] Henceforth Baal-worship becjimo so 
completely identifieil with the. northern kingdom 
that it is dcscri’ped ns walking in the way or shi- 
tutes of the kings of Israel (2 K. xvi. 3, xvii. 8), 
as distinguished from the sin of .Jeroboam, which 
ceased not till the captivity (2 K. xvii. 28), .and the 
(xin’uptioii of the ancient inhabitants of the land. 
The idolatrous priests became a numerous and im- 
portant caste (I K. xviii. 19), living under the 
pitronago of royalty, and fed at the royal table. 
The extirpation of Biuil’s priests by lOlijah, and of 
his followers by Jehu (2 K. x.), in which the 
royal lamily of Judah shai-ed (2 Chr, xxii. 7), was 
a deathblow to this fonn of idolatry in Israel, 
though other systems still remained (2 K. xiii. 6). 
But while Israel thus sinned and wjis punished, 
Judah was more morally guilty (Ex. xvi. 51). 
The alliance of Jehoshaphat with the family of 
Ahab transferred to the southern kingdom, during 
the reigns of his son and giiuidson, all the nppur- 
tenanci!s of Biuil-worahip (2 K. viii. 18, 27). In 
less than ten years after the death of tlwt king, in 
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whose praise it is rccoi’dcil that he ** sought notj 
tJi<* Ihialini/* nor waliveil “ after the deed of Israel *' 
(2 Chr. xvii. 3, 4), a temple had been built for the 
idol, statues and altiirs erected, and priests ap- 
pointed to minister in his service (2 K. xi. 18;. 
Jchoin'la’s vigorous measures checked the evil for a 
time, but his reform was inconipleto, and the high - 1 
])laces still remuiued, as in the days of Aat, a 
nucleus for any fresh system of idolatry (2 K. xii. ' 
3). Much of this might be due to the induenoe ' 
of the king’s mother, Zibiali of Beci'sheba, a place ; 
intimately connected with the idolatrous defection | 
of Judah (Am. viii. 14). After the death of l 
Jehoiadii, the princes prevailed upon Joash to re- 1 
store at lo:ist some portion of his father's idolatry ' 
(2 Chr. xxiv. 18). The conquest of tlie Mdomites 
by Amaziah introduced the worship of their gods, 
which h;id dis:ippcai'ud since the days of Solomon 
(2 Clu*. XXV. 14, 20). After tliis period even the 
kings who did not lend themselves to the cncouragi^ 
incnt of fal.se worehip had to contend with the tx)r- 
ruption which still lingered in the licai*ts of tlie 
people (2 K. xv. 35 ; 2 Chr. xxvii. 2). Hitherto 
the temple hail been kept pure. The statues of 
Biuil and the other goils were womhipped in their 
own shrines, but Aliaz, who “ sacrificod unto the 
gods of Damascus, which smote him ” (2 Chr. xxviii. 
23), and built altara to tliein at every comer of 
Jeriisfilem, and high-placcs in every city of Judah, 
ivplaced the brazen altar of burnt-otl'ering by one 
made after tlie model of the alter” of Damascus, 
and tl<*.secivited it to his own uses (2 'K. xvi. 

The conquest of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser 
was for tlicni the last scene of the drama of abomi- 
nations which luul been enacted uninteiTuptedly 
for upwanls of 250 yearn. In the northern king- 
dom no reformer arose to vary the long line of 
royal apostetes ; whatever was effected in the way 
of reformation, was done by the hands of the people 
(2 Clir. xxxi. 1). But even in their wiptivity they 
liel{)cd t<» perpetuate the corruption. 'J'he colonists, 
whom the Assyrian conqucrois placed in their 
stead ill the cities of Samaria, brought with them 
tlu'ir own gfxls, and were taught at Bethel by a 
priest of the captive nation “ the manner of tlie 
Cod of the land,” the lessons thus learnt rasulting 
in a stiange admixture of the calf-worship of Jero- 
boam with the liomago pai«l to their national deities 
(2 K. xvii. 24-41). Their descendants were in 
consequence regarded with suspicion by the cldeis 
who i*etuiucd from the captivity witli Ezra, and 
their offers of assistance rejected (Ezr. iv. 3) 

The first act of Ilezekiaii on ascemling the throne 
was the restoration and puriiication of the temple 
which had been disinantletl and closed during the 
latter part of his tether’s life (2 Chr. xxviii.* 24, 
xxix. 3). The multitudes who flocked to Jeru- 
salem to celebrate the ]iassover, so long in abey- 
ance, removed the idolatrous altai*s of bunitroffering 
and incense elected by Aliaz (2 Chr. xxx. 14). 
The iconoclastic spirit was not confined to Judah 
and Benjamin, but spreatl throughout Ephraim and 
Manasseh (2 Chr. xxxi. 1), and to all external ap- 
pearance idolatry was extirpated. But the reform 

* The Syr. supports the rendering of fit I 

V. 16, which the A. V. has adopted — “ to enquire by” ; I 
*bat Kell translates the clause, ” it will be for me to 
consider,” i. e. what shall be done with the altar, in 
order to support his theory that this altar erected by 
Ahaz nas not directly intended to profane the temple ’ 
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exten^ little below the surface (Is. xxix. 13). 
Am^jV the leadera of the people there were many 
in hi^ position who conformed to the^cccssities of 
the time (Is. xxviii. 14), and under Manasseh’s 
patronage the telsc worship, which had been merely 
driven into obscurity, broke out with tenfold viru- 
lence. Idolatry of every form, and with all the 
accessories of enchantments, divination, and witch- 
craft, was again rife ; no place was too sacred, no 
associations too hallowed, te be spared the contami- 
nation. If the conduct of Ahenz in erecting an altar 
in the temple court is open to a charitable ooti- 
struction, Maiiasseh’s was of no doubtful character. 
The two courts of the temple wercprofsuied by altars 
dedicated to the host of heaven, and the image of 
the Asherah polluted the holy place (2 K. xxi. 7 ; 
2 Chr. xxxiii. 7, 15 ; cf. Jer. xxxii. 34). Even in 
his late repentance he did not entirely destroy all 
traces of his former wrong. The people, easily 
swayed, still burned incense on the high places; 
but. Jehovah was the ostensible object of their wor- 
ship. The king’s sun sacriliced to his tether’s 
idols, but was not nssociato<l with him in his re- 
l^entance, and in his short reign of two yeail, 
restored all the altars of tlie Baalim, and the images 
of the Ashcrali. With the death of Josiah endwl 
Hie last efibrt to revive among the people a purer 
ritual, if not a purer faith. The lamp of David, 
which had long shed but a struggling lay, flickered 
for a while and then went out in the darkness ot 
Babylonian captivity. 

But foreign exile was powerless to eradicate the 
deep inbred tendency to idolatry. One of tlie first 
dilHculties with which Ezra had to contend, and 
which brought him well nigh to despair, was%he 
haste with which his countrymen took tliem foreign 
wives of the people of the land, and followed them 
in all their abominations (Ezr. ix.). The priosts 
luid raid's, to whom he looKvd for assistance in liis 
great enterprize, were among the first to tall aw’ay 
(Ezr. ix. 2, X. 18; Nch. \i. 17, 18, xiii. 23). 
Even during the captivity the devotees of false 
worship plied their craft as prophets and diviners 
(Jer. xxix. 8 ; Ez. xiii.), and the .lews who ficHl to 
Egypt canidd with tlicm ixhjoI lections of the ma- 
terial prosperity which attended their idolatious 
sacrifices in Judah, and to the neglect of which tliey 
attributed their exileil condition (Jer. xliv. 17, 18). 
The conquests of Alexander in Asia caused (ireek 
influence to be extensively felt, and Greek idolatry 
to bo first tolerated, and then practised, by the Jews 
(1 Macc. i. 43-50, 54). The attempt of A iitiochiis 
to e.steblis}i this form of woi’ship was vigorously 
resisted by Muttothias (I Macc. ii. 23-28), who was 
joined in his rebellion by the Assidaeans (ver, 42), 
and destreyeil the alters at whicJi the king com- 
manded them to sacrifice (1 Macc. ii. 25, 45). 
The erection of synagogues has been assigned os a 
reason for the compfu'ative purity of the Jewish 
worship after the captivity (Prideaux, Conn. 
i. 374), while another cause has been discovered in 
the hatred for images acquired by the Jews in tlieir 
iutercouree with the Peraians. 

It hits been a question much ilebated whether 
the Israelites were eter so for given up to idolatry 

by Idolatrous worship. But it is clear that something 
of an idolatrous nature had been introduced into the 
temple, and was afterwards removed by Hezekiah 
(2 Chr. xxix. 6; cf. Ezr. vi. 21, lx. 11). Tt is pos- 
sible that this might have reference to the brazen 
serpent. 
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as to lose all knowledge of the ti'ue Cod. It^|ul(l 
be hard to this of any nation, and stil|Poi*e 

dltticult to prove. That tliere always i>!inatncd 
among tliein a iaithful few, who in the face of 
every danger adhered to the* woi’ship of Jehovah, 
lay iiiadily be believcil, for even at a tiioc when 
ISiud worship was most prevalent there were found j 
seven thousand in Israel who had not bowed befoic 
his image (1 K. xix. 18). But there is still loom for 
grave suspicion that tuiiong the masses of the people, 
though the idea of a supreme Being— of wliom the 
images they worship|HKl were but the distorted repre- 
sentatives — wiis not eutiiely lost, it was so obscuml 
as to be but dimly appifhendcd. And not only wcie 
the ignoi'ant multitude thus led astray, but the 
priests, scribes, and prophets, became Icadem oi‘ the 
apostasy (Jer. ii. 8). Wavburton, indeed* main- 
tained that they never formally renounced Jehovali, 
and that their defection consisted “ in joining foreign 
worship and idolatrous ceremonies to the ritual of 
.the true Cod’* {Dio. Leg. B. v. But. one 

pass,age in their history, thougli coiifess^ly obscure, 
seems to point to a time when, under the rule of 
the judges, “ Israel for many days had no true Cod, 
and no teaching prie.st, and no law " (2 Ohr. xv. 
;j). The coiTelativc .argument of Cudwoith, who 
contends from that, teaching of the Heln-ew doctoi's 
and mbbis ** that the pagan nations, anciently, at 
leiust the intelligent amongst them, acknowledged 
one supi-eme (io<l of the whole world ; and that all 
other gods were but creatures and iiifetior minis- 
ters,”. is contiovei t(\l by Ufoshcim {fntcll. A*<i/st. i. 
4, § 30, and notes). Thei'e C4iii be no doubt that 
much of the idolati'y of the Hebrews consisted in 
wcAhipping the true Cod under an image, such as 
the calves at Bethel and Dan (Jos. Ant. viii. 8, §j ; 
9afid\€ts ivav^fxovs $€^) and by associating 
his woi'ship with idolatrous lites (Jer. xli. 5), and 
places consecrated to idols (2 K. xviii. 22). From 
tlie peciiliaiity of their position they were never 
distinguished as the inventors of a new ’i>antheoii, 
nor did they adopt any one system of idoiatiy so 
exclusively as ever to become identified with it.‘* 
But they no sooner cjime in contact with other 
nations than they readily adapts] tAcniNclves to 
their practices, the old spirit of antagonism died 
rapidly away, and intermaniage was one step to 
idolatry. 

II. The old religion of the Semitic mces consisted, 
in the opinion of Movers (/Viocn. i. c. 5), in the dei- 
fication of the powers and laws of nature; these 
powere bidng considered either as distinct and indc- 
{lendent, or as manifestations of one supreme and 
all-ruling being. In most instances the two ideas 
wera co-existent. The deity, following human atia- 
logy, was conceived as male and female : the one 
representing the active, the other the passive prin- 
ciple of nature; the former the source of spiritual, 
the latter of physical life. 'Die timisference of the 
attributes of the one to the other resulted eitlier in 
their mystical conjunction in the hcimaphrodite, as 
ilie Persian Mithni and Phoenician B^l, or the 
two combined to foim a 11111x1, which symbolized 
the essential unity of both.<: 'With these two su- 
preme beings all other deities arc identical ; so that 

** As the j^Ioabites with the worship of Chemosh 
(Num. xxi. 29). 

This will explain the occurrence of the name of 
Daal w'ith the masculine and feminine articles in the 
L\X ; cf. ITos. xi. 2 ; Jer. xix. A ; Koni. xi. 4. 
Philochorus, quoted by Macrobiui (Sat. iii . 8), says 
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m different nations tlio same nature-worship appears 
under different foims, I'epresenfing the various as- 
pects under which the idea of the )x)wer of nature 
is presented. The sun and moon were early selected 
ns outward symbols of this all-pervading power, and 
Hie worship of the heavenly bodies was not only the 
most ancient but the most prevalent system of idoi- 
atiy. Taking its rise, accoi^iug to a probable hypo- 
thesis, in Hie plains of Chaldea, it spread through 
Egypt, Greece, Scythia, and even Mexico luid Cey- 
lon. It was regarded as an oU'ence amenable to 
the civil authorities iii the days of Job (xxxi. 20- 
28), and one of the statutes of the Mosaic law was 
directed against its obsciwance (Deiit. iv. 19; xvii. 
3) ; the former referring to the stai’-worship of 
Arabia, the latter to the concrete foim in which it 
ap{)eared among the Syrians mid Phueiiiciaus. It. 
is probable that the Israelites learnt their il]*st 
lessons ill sun-worship from the Egyptians, in ivlx^se 
religious system that luminary, as Osiris, held a jiro- 
minent place. The city of On (Bethshemesh or He- 
]io|K>lis) took its name from his temple (Jer. xliii. 
13), and the wife of Joseph was the daughter of his 
priest (Gen. xli. 45). The Phoenicians worahinped 
him under the title of “ Loitl of heaven," 

BaaUshAnvigini ace,, to San- 

choiiiatho in Pliilo Bybliiis), and Adon, the Greek 
Adonis, and the Thamiiiuz of Ezekiel (viii. 14). 
[Tiiammuz.J As Moloch or Milcom, the sun was 
worshipjKid by the Amuxaiites, and as (’hemosli by 
the Moabites. Tlie lladatl of the Syrians is the 
same deity, whose name is trace.nble in Bonhadnfl. 
Hadadezer, and JJadad or Adad, the Edomite. The 
Assyrian Bel or Bel us, is another form of Bmil. 
According to Philo {(fe Vit. Cant. §3) the Rssenos 
were wont to pray to tlie .>iin at morning and evening 
(Jos. B. J. ii, 8, §5). By the later kings of Judah, 
sacKHl hoi’ses and chariots were dedicated to the sun- 
god, as by the IVraians (2 K. xxiii. 11 ; Bocbait, 
Hieroz. pt. 1 , b. ii. c. xi ; Selden, de Din tSyr. ii. 8) ; 
to maivh in procession and greet his rising (lb Sol. 
Jarrhi on 2 K. xxiii. 11.) Tlie Massagetae otlered 
hoi-ses in saciiiice to him (Strabo, xi. p. >513), on 
the principle emmeiated by Macrobius {Bat. vii. 7), 
“like rejoiceth in like” (“ similibiis similia gau- 
deiit;” cf. Her. i. 216), and the custom was com- 
mon to many nations. 

The moon, worshipped by the Phoenicians un«ler 
the name of Astiute (Lucian de Dea Syra, c. 4), 
or Baaltis, the passive power of nature, as Baal was 
the active (Movera, i. 149), and known to the He- 
brews ns Ashtaroth or Ashtoreth, the tutelary god- 
dess of the Zidonians, appears early among the 
objects of Israelitish iilolatry. But this Syrophoe- 
niciaii worship of the sun and moon was of a grosser 
(character than the pure star-worship of the Magi, 
which Movers distinguishes as Up()er Asiatic or 
Assyro-Pereian, and was equally removed from the 
Chnldean astrology and Zabiaiiism of later times. 
The former of these systems tolerated no images or 
altars, and the contemplation of the heavenly bodies 
from elevated spots constituted tlie greater p^ of 
its ritual. 

But, though we have no positive historical ao- 

that men and women sacrificed to Venus or the Moon, 
with the garments of the sexes interchanged, because , 
she was regarded both as masculine and feminine 
(SCO Se!dcn, de Die Syr. ii. 2). Hence Luntu and 
Xmv a. 
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count of star- worship before the Assyrian period, 
we may infer that it was early practised in a con* 
ciete foim among the Umelites from the allusions 
in Amos v. 26, and Acts vii. 42, 43. Even in the 
(ieMcrt they ai*o said to have been given up to wor- 
bliip the host of heaven, while (Jhiun and Hemphan, 
or Kephan, have on various grounds lieSn identified 
with the planet Saturn. It was to couuteiact 
idolntiy of this nature that the stnngent law of 
IVut. xvii. 3 was enacted, and with view of 
>\ithdi awing the Isniclite^ from undue contempla- 
tion of the material universe, Jehovah, the (>od of 
I.M-ael, is consttintly placed before them as Jehovah 
Zebnoth, Jehovah of Hosts, the king of heaven 
(Diui. iv. 35, 37), to whom the heaven and h^iven 
of heavens belong (Dcut. x. 14). However this 
may be, Movei's {Phoen, i. 65, 60) contends that 
the later star-worship, intiuduccd by Ahaz and fbl- 
Inwed by Mauasseh, wjis purer and more spiritual 
in its nature than the Isnielito-Phoenician worship 
of the heavenly bodies under symbolical forms as 
It'Uil and Ashcrah ; and that it was not idolatry in 
the same sense that the latter was, but of a simply 
contemplative charactei*. He is supported, to some 
extent, by the fact that we find no mention of any 
images uf the sun or moon or the host of heaven, 
but merely of vchscls devote<i to their seiwice (2 K. 
xxiii. 4). But there is no re:usOQ to btdieve that 
the divine honouis paid to the ** Queen of lleaveji” 
(or SIS othei’s render, “ the frame” or ** structure of 
the hesivons '* wei*e €<{ 11011 / dissociated from image 
worship. Mr. I.ayai*d {Nin, ii. 451) discovered a 
Isis-relief at Mimroud, which represented four idols 
can led in procession by Assyrian wan mi's. On< 
of these figures he identifies with Hera the Assy- 
rian Astarte, ^presented with a star on licr head 
(Am. V. 20), and with the “ queen of heaven,” 
x\ho appeal's on the rock-tablets of Pterinm “ stand- 
ing elect on a lion, and crownwi with a tower, or 
mural coronet,” as in the Syrian temple of Hiera- 
jjolis (/(/. p. 456 ; Lucian, de Dea Syra^ 31, 32). 
Ihit, ill his remarks upon a figure which resembles 
the Khea of Diodorus, Mr. l.ayai'd adds, “the 1 * 6 - 
presentation in a liuiimn foi'm of the celestial bodies, 
thcnisolvus originally but a tyjie, was a ooiTuption 
which appeals to have ciept at a later period into 
the mythology of Assyria; for, in the more ancient 
lias-reliefs, figures with caps sui'mounted by stars do 
not occur, and the sun, moon, and planets stand 
alone” (/(/. p. 457, 4.58). 

The allusions in Job .'txxviii. 31, 32, are too ob- 
scure to allow any iiifciencc to be drawn as to the 
mysterious influences which were held by the old 
astrologers to be exercised by tlio stara ovei#umau 
destiny, nor is there sufficient evidence to connect 
them with any thing more recondite than the astro- 
nomical knowledge of the period. The same may 
he .said of the poetical figiae in Deborah’s chant of 
triumph, « ttie Shu'S from their highways wai'retl 
with .Sisera” (Judg. v. 20). In the later times of 
the monarchy, Mazzaloth, the planets, or the zodi- 
acal signs, leceived, next to the sun and moon, their 
shiue^f popular adoration (2 K. xxiii. 5); and the 
history^f idolat^ among the Hebrews shows at 
all tiin« an intimate connexion between the deifi- 


cation of the heavenly bodies, and ilie superstition 
which watdhed the clouds for signs, and used divi- 
nation imd enchahti^^cnts. It was but a step fjom 
such culturo of the sideml powers to the womhip 
of Gad and Men!, Babylonian divinities, symbols 
of Venus or the moon, as the goddess of luck or 
fortune. Under the lattei* aspect, the moon was 
rovei'enced by the Egyptians (Macrob. Sat, i. 19) ; 
and the name Baal Gad is jiossibly an example of the 
manner in which the womhip of the planet Jupiter 
os the bringer of luck wos^grafted on the old faith 
of the Phoenicians. The false gods of the colonists 
of Samaria were probably connected with Eastein 
astrology; Adrammelech, Movers regards as the 
sun-tire — the Solar Mars, and Anammelceh the Solar 
Saturn {Phoen, i. 410, 411). The Vulgate render- 
ing of Prov. xxvi, 8, “ sicut qui mittit lapidem in 
acermim Mercurii” follows the Midnisli on the 
passage quoted by Jarchi, and requires meroly a 
jmssing notice (see Selden, de Pis Syris, ii. 15; 
Maim, de Idol, iii. 2 ; Buxtorf, Lex, Talm, s, v. 
0'7ipiD). 

Benst-woi'ship, as exemplified in the calves of 
Jeroboam and the dark hints which seem to point 
to the goat of Mendes, has already been allud^ to. 
There is no actual proof that the Israelites ever 
joined in the service of Dngnn,® the fish-god of the 
Philistines, though Ahnziah sent stealthily to Baal- 
zebub, the fly-g^ of Ekion (2 K. i.). and in later 
times the bi'azen serpent became the object ol* idola- 
trous homage (2 K. xviii. 4). But whether the 
latter was rognidcd with superstitious reverence as 
a memorial of their early history, or whether -in- 
cense was oflered to it as a symbol of some powor 
of nature, cannot now be exactly determined. Tl\| 
thi'eatening in Lev, xxvi, 30, “ I will put your 
carcases upon the carcases of your idols,” may 
faiily be considerod as directed agimist the ten- 
dency to regard animals, as in Egypt, as the 
symbols of deity. Tradition says that Nergsil, 
the god of the men of Cuth, the idol of fiie ac- 
coi'ding to Leusden {Phil, flebr, Mixt, diss. 43), 
was worshipped under the fom of a cock ; Aidiima 
as a he-goat, the emblem of generative power ; 
Nibhoz as a d0g; Adrammelech as a mule or pea- 
cock ; and Anammcjecli as a horae or pheasant. 

Of pure hero-worship among the Semitic 
races we find no tface. Mo.ses indeed seems to 
have entertained some dim apprahension that his 
countrymen might, after his death, pay him more 
honoura than were due to man ; and the anticipa- 
tion of this led him to review his own conduct in 
terms of strong ^probation (Deut. iv. 21, 22). 
The expix*ssion in Ps. cvi. 28, “ the sacrifices of the 
dead” is in all probability metaphorical, and Wisd. 
xiv. 1 5 refers to a later practice due to Greek in- 
fluence.* The rnbbinieiil commentators discover in 
Gen. xlviii. 16, an allusion to the woi'shipping of 
angels (Col. ii. 18), while they defend their an- 
cestors fixim the (^ai'ge of regarding them in any 
other light than mediators, or iiitej'cessors with 
God (Lewis, Oriy, Ilebr, v. 3). It is needless to 
luld that their inference and apology arc equally 
gt'oundless. With like probability has been ad- 
vanced the theory of the demon- worship of the 


* Jer. vil. 18 ; xllx. 10. In the former passogOil 
some MSS. have for flDipD.'a reading sup- 

1^^ by the LXX., rp orparf^, as well as by the 

‘Vr. pdtehdn, its equivalent. But in 

the latter they both agree in the rendering “ queen.” , 


• Some have explained the allusion in Zeph. i. 9, 
as referring to a practice connected with the worship 
of Dagon ; comp. 1 Sam. v. 5. The Syrians, on the 
authority of Xenophon {Anab. i. 4, §9), paid divine 
honours to fish. 
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Hebrews, the only foundation for it being two 
highly poetical passages (l>eut. xxxii. 17 ; Ps. 
cvi. 87). It is, possible that the Persian dualism 
U hinted at in Is. xlv. 7. 

But if the forms of the false goils were manifold) 
the places devoted to their worship were almost 
equally numerous. The singular reverence with 
which trees have in all ages been honoured is not 
without example in the histoiy of the Hebrews. 
The terebinth at MamrC) beneath which AbnUiam 
built an altar (Gen. xii. 7, xiii. 18), and the me> 
moiial grove planted by him at B^rsheba (Gen. 
xxi. 88), weie intimately connected with patri> 
archal worship, though in after ages his descend* 
ants were forbidden to do that which he did with 
impunity, in oixlcr to avoid the couhitnination of 
idolatry.' As a symptom of their rapidly degener- 
ating spirit, the oak of Shochem, which stood in the 
sanctuary of Jehovah (Josh. xxiv. 26), and beneath 
which Joshua set up the stone of witness, perhaps 
appears in Judges (ix. .87), its **the oak (not 
‘ plain,’ as in A. V.) of switlisayew ” or “ augurs.** o 
Mountains and high places were chosen spots for 
offering sacrifice and incense to idols (1 K. xi. 7, 
xiv. 23); and the retirement of gardens and the 
thick shade of woods oilbred gi'eat attractions to 
their worshippers (2 K. xvi. 4; Is. i. 29; Hos. 
iv. 13). It was the ridge of Carmel which Elijah 
selected as the scene of his contest with the priests 
of Ikvd, fighting with them the biittle of Jehovah as 
it were on their own ground. [Carmel.] Carmel 
was regarded by the Homan historians as a sacred 
tnounhtin of the Jews (Tac. //. ii. 78 ; Suet. Vei^. 
7). The host of heaven was woi shipped on the 
housetop (2 K. xxiii. 12 ; Jer. xix. 3, xxxii. 29; Zeph. 
i. .8). Ill describing the sun-worship of the Kabataei, 
Stinbo (xvi. p. 784) mentions two characteristics 
which strikingly illustrate the woiship of Baal. 
They built their allui's on the loofs of houses, and 
offered on them incense and libations daily. On 
the wall of his city, in the sight of the ber»i^ing 
aimies of Israel and IMom, the king of Moab oilbred 
his eldest son as a bunit-ollering. The Persians, 
who woi'sliipped the sun under the name of Mitlira 
(Stiabo, XV. p. 782), saciiHccd on an elevated spot, 
but built no altais or images. 

The priests of the false worship are sometimes 
designated Chomarim, a word of Syriac origin, to 
which different meanings have been assigned. It 
is applied to the non-Leviticsil priests who buint 
incense on the higli-ploccs (2 K. xxiii. 5) as well 
as to the priests of the calves ( Hos. x. 5) ; and 
the corresponding Avoid is used in the Peshito 
(Judg. xviii. 80) of Jonathan and his descend- 
ants, priests to the tribe of Dan, and in Targ. 
Onkelos (Gen. xlvii. 22) of the priests of Egypt. 
The Habbis, followed by Gesenins, havei> derived 
it fiom a root signifying ** to be black/' and 
without any authority assei’t that the name was 
given to idolati-ous priests from the black vest- 

' Jerome {Onomaat. s. v. Dry a) mentions an oak 
near Hebron which existed in his infancy, and w as 
the traditional tree beneath which Abraham dwelt. 
It was regarded with great reverence, and was made 
an obj|pt of worship by tho heathen. Modern Ftlcs- 
tine abounds with sacred trees. They are foi^nd 
“all over the land. covered with bita of rofis from 
tlie garments of iinssing villagera, hung up as ae- 
knuwlodgincnts or as deprecatory signals and cliarms : 
and we And beautitul rluinps of oak trees sacred to a 
kind of hciiigs called Jacob's daughters ** (Thomson, 
The Land and the Bookf ii, 151). [See Gaovr..] 
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menta whi(^ they wore. But white was the dis- 
tinctive colour in the priestly garments of all nations 
from India to Gaul, and block was only worn Avhen 
they sacrificed to the subtermuenn gods (Bdhr, 
Syndi, ii. 87, &c.). 'I'hat a special di'e^ was adojitetl 
by the Baol-worshippers, as well as by the tiil.se 
prophets (Zech. xiii. 4), is evident from 2 K. x. 22 
(where the rendering should be **the apixircl**): 
the vestments wei*e kept in an apartment of the 
idol temple, under the charge probably of one of 
the inferior priests. Micah's Levite was provided 
Avith appropriate rolies (Judg. xvh. 11). The 
“foroign apparel’* mentioned in Zeph. i. 8, i-efers 
doubtless to a similar dress, adopt^ by the Is- 
raelites in defiance of the sumptuary law in Niim. 
xv. 37-40. 

In addition to the priests there were other per- 
sons intimately connected with idolatrous rites, and 
tl\e impurities from Avhich they weie inse^iable. 
Botli men and women con.secrat^ themselves to the 
service of idols : the former as kedeahim^ 

for which there is reason to believe the A. V. 
(Deut. xxiii. 17, &c.) has not given too harsh 
an cqui Anient; the latter as kedeshoth, 

who wove shrines for Astaile (2 K. xxiii. 7), and 
resembled the Sratpai of Corinth, of whom Strabo 
(viii. p. 378) says there were more than a thou- 
sand attached to the temple of Aphrodite. Egyp- 
tian pi-ostitutes consecrated themselves to Isis (Juv. 
A’i. 489, IX. 22-24). The same cLtss of women 
existed among the lUioenicians, Aimoninns, Ly- 
dians, and Babylonian.H (Her. i. 08, 190; Stiabo, 
xi. p. r)32 ; Epist. of Jeiem. ver. 43). They 
are distinguished from the public prostitutes (Hos. 
iv, 14) and associated with the peifonnances of 
sacred ritc.<t, just os in Strabo (xii. p. 669) we 
find the two claasrs co-existing at Cotnana, the 
(?orinth of Pontus, much frequented by pilgrims 
to the shrine of Aphrodite.** The wealth thus ob- 
tained flowed into the tiensuiy of the idol temple, 
and against such a practice the injunction in Deut. 
xxiii. 18 is dii'ectcd. Dr. Maitland, anxious to 
defend the moral character of JeAvish women, hiut 
with much ingenuity attempted to show that a 
meaning foreign to their tiiic sense has been at- 
tachetl to the wonls above mentioned; and that, 
though closely associated with idolatrous sei-vices, 
they do not indicate such foul corruption {^Kssay 
on Falsa Worship^. But if, as Movers, with 
gi'cnt appearance of probability, has conjectured 
{Plioen. i. 670), the class of persons alluded to 
was composed of foreignore, the Jewish women in 
this ii|^pect need no^ such adA'Ocacy. That such 
customs existed among foreign nations there is 
abundant evidence to prove (Lucian, de 8yra Dea, 
c. 5); and from the juxta-position of prostitution 
and the idolatrous rites against whidi laws in 
Lev. xix. are aimed, it is probable that, next to its 
immorality, one main reason why it was visited 

s Unless, indeed, this bo a relic of the ancient Ca- 
naanitish worship ; an older name associate^ with 
idolatry, vhivh the conquering Hebrews wwo com- 
manded and endeavoured to obliterate (DeuJPxii. .3). 

^ An illustration, though not an example, of this is 
found in the modem history of Europe. At a period 
*’bf peat proflgacy and corruption of morals, llcrntious- 
neis was carried to such an excess in Strasburg that 
the public prostitutes received the appellation of Ap 
awallcara of the cathedral (Miller, Phil, of 
441). 
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with such stringency was its connexion with idolatiy 
(comp. 1 Cor. vi. 9). 

But besides these nccessories there wei-e the ovdin* 
ary ntes of woraiiip which idolatrous 8y.stem8 had 
in common with the religion of the Hebrews. 
Offering burnt sacrifices to the idol gods (2 K. 
V. 17), buniing incense in their boiioiir (1 K. 
xi. 8), iind bowing ‘down in worship before their 
images (IK. xix. 18) were the chief parts of their 
ritual ; and fiom their very analogy with the cere- 
monies of true worship were more seductive than 
the gi-osser foi ms. Nothing can be stronger or more 
positive than the language in which these cei*e- 
monies were denounc^ by Hebrew law. Every 
detail of idol-worship was made the subject of a 
separate enactment, and many of the laws, which in 
themselves seem trivial and almost absurd, receive 
from this point of view their true significance. 
We afe told by Maimonides ( J/o/*. Neb. c. 12) that 
the prohibitions against sowing a field with mingled 
seed, and wearing garments of mixed material, were 
dirwited ag:iin.st the practices of idolatei's, who attri- 
buted a kind of magical iiiHiience to the mixture 
(Lev. xix. 19 ; Spencer, de Leg. Hebr. ii. 18). 
Such too were the precepts which forbode that the 
garments of the sexes should lie intei'clmnged (I>ut. 
x\iii. .5 ; Maimoii. Dc Idol. xii. 9). Accoixliiig to 
Macrobius {Sot. iii. 8) other Asiatics wiieii they 
sacrificed to their Venus changed the diess of the 
sexes. The priests of Cybele appeared in women’s 
clothes, and used to mutilate themselves (Creuzer, 
SgtnJi). ii. 84, 42): the wime custom was observed 
** by the Ithyphalli in the rites of Bacchus, and by 
the Athenians in their Ascophoria ” (Young, Idol. 
Cor. in Rel. i. 105 ; cf. Luciwi, de Dca Sijra^ c. 
15). To preserve the Israelites from contamination, 
they were prohibited for three years after their 
conquest of Canaan from eating of the fruit-trees 
of tile land, whose cultivation had been attended 
with magical rites (Lev. xix. 28). 'fhey were 
forbidden to “ round the corner of the head,** 
and to “ mar the comer of the beaid ’* ( Lev. xix. 
27), as the Arabians did in honour of tiieir gods 
(Her. iii. 8, iv. 175). Hence, the phrase 
riKB, keisUs^ phSdh, (literally) “ shom of the 
corner,” is especially applied to idolaters (Jer. ix. 
2(i, XXV. 28). iSpcncer {dc Leg, Hebr. ii. 9, §2) 
explains the law forbidding the offering of lioney 
'^Lev. ii. 11) as intended to op|X)se an idolatrous 
piactice. Strabo liescribes the Magi as offering iu 
all their sacrifices libations of oil mingled with 
honey and milk (xv. p. 783). Offerings in which 
honey was an ingredient were made to the inferior 
deities and the dead (Horn. Od, x. 519; Foi’ph. 
de Antr. Nymph, c, 17). So also the practice of 
eating the flesh of sacrifices ** over the blood ** 
(Lev. xix. 26 ; Ez. xxxiii. 25, 26) was, accoi'ding 
to Maimonides, common among the Zabii. Spencer 
gives a double roason for the prohibition : ^t it 
was a rite of divination, and divination of the worat 
kind, a species of necromancy by which they at- 
Umpted to raise the spirits of the dead (comp. 
Hor. ^Jit, i. 8). There aro supposed to ho alln^ 
sions to the pracUce of necromancy in Is. Ixv. 4, 
or at any rate to superstitious rites in connexion 
with the dead. The grafting of one ti’ee upon 
another was fix hidden, lHH‘.ause among idolaters 
the process was accompauied by gixiss obscenity 
(Maim. Mor. Neb, c. 12), Cutting the flesh for 
the dead (Lev. xix. 28 ; 1 K. xviii. 28), and mak- 
ing a baldness between the eyes (Deut.xiv. 1) wero 
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associated with idolatrous rites : the latter being a 
custom among the Syrians (Sir G. Wilkinson in 
ILawlinson’s ^ferod. ii. p. l^noto). The thrice 
repeated and much-vexed passage, “ Thou shalt not 
seethe a kid in his mother’s milk” (Ex. xxiii. 19, 
xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21),intei'pi'eted by some as a 
precept of humanity, is explained by Cudwortli in 
a very difleront manner. He quotes from a Karaite 
commentaiy which he had seen in MS . : — ** It was 
a custom of the ancient heathens, when they had 
gathei'ed in all their fruit, to take a kid and hoW it 
in the dam’s milk, and then in a magical way g(^ 
about and besprinkle with it all the trees and fields 
and gai’dens and orohairis ; thinking by this means 
they should make them fructify, and bring forth 
again nioi*e abundantly the following yenr^’ {On 
the Lord's Supper^ c. 2).‘ The law which re- 
gulated clean and unclean meats (J^ev. xx. 28-26) 
may be considei'cd both as a sanitaiy regulation 
and also as. having a tendency to seiximte the 
Isiaelites from the suntxmding idolatrous nations. 
It was with the same object, in the opinion of* 
Micliaolis, that while in the wilderness they were 
prohibited from killing any animal for food without 
first offering it to Jehovah {Lairs of Moses^ tinns. 
Smith, art. 20.8). The mouse^nc of the mu'Iean 
animals of Leviticus (xi. 29), Ms sacrificed by the 
ancient Magi (Is. Ixvi. 17 ; Movere, P/ioen. i. 219). 
It may have lieen some such reason os that assigned 
by Lewis {Orig. Hebr. r. 1 ), that the dog was the 
symbol of an Egyptian deity, which gave i ise to the 
prohibition in Dcut. xxiii. 18. Moieis says the 
dc^ was offeml in sacrifice to Mold*!) (i. 404), as 
swine to the moon and Dionysus by the Egyptians, 
who afterwaMs ate of the flesh (Her. iii. 47 ; Is. 
Ixv. 4), Eating of the things oH'eied was a neces- 
sary appendage to the sacrifice (comp. Ex. xviii. 12, 
xxxii. 6; xxxiv. l.'i; Num. xxv. 2, &c.). Among 
the Persians the victim was eaten by the worshippers, 
and the soul alone left for the god (Strabo, xv. 782). 
•* Hence it is that the idolatry of the Jews in wor- 
shipping other gods is so often described synec- 
dochically under the notion of feasting. Is. Ivii. 7, 

* Upon a high and lofly mountain thou hast set thy 
bed, and thither wontest thou up to ofler sacrifice;’ 
for ill those ancient times they wore not wont to 
sit at feasts, but lie down on beds or couches. . Ez. 
xxiii, 41 ; Amos ii. 8, * They laid. themselves down 
upon clothes laid to pledge by every altar,’ %,e. 
laid themselves down to eat of the Oaci'ifice that was 
ofleied on the altar: comp.*Ez. xviii. ll” (Cud- 
worth, ut supra, c. 1 ; cf. 1 Cor. viii. 10). The 
Israelites were foi bidden “to print any mark upon 
them ” (Lev. xix. 28), because it was a custom of 
idolaters to brand upon their flesh some symbol of 
the deity they worshipped, as the ivy-leaf of Bac- 
chus (8 Mhcc. ii. 29). Accoixling to Lucian {de 
Dea Syrn, 59) all the Assyrians wore marks of this 
kind on their necks and wrists (comp. Is. xliv. 5 : 
Gal. VI. 17; Rev. Av. 1, 11). Many other prac- 
tiroif of false woraliip are alluded to, and made the 
subjects of rigorous prohibition, hut none are more 
frequently or more severely denounced than those 
which {leculiarly distinguished the worship of Mo- 
lech. It has h^n attempted to deny that woi- 
ship of this idol was jiolliited by tne foul stain of 
human sacrifice, hut tlie allusions are too plain and 
too pointed to admit of i^asonable doubt (Deut. 

‘ Dr. Thomson mentions a favourite dish among 
the Arabs called lehn immd, to which ho conceives 
allusion is mode {The Land and the Book, i. 185). 
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xii. lU; 2 K. iii. 27; Jor. vii. 31 ; r«i. cvl. 37 ;| 
8z. xxiii. 39). Nor was this practice confined to 
the rites of Molech ; it extended t^l^hose of Bual 
(Jcr. xix. 5), and the kiii^ of Moab (2 K. iii. 27) 
ottered his son as a burntHifiering to his god Che- 
inosh. 'I'he Phoenicians, we are told by I'orphyry 
(do Ahstin, ii. c. 36), on occasions of great national 
calamity sacriliced to Kronos one of their dearoNt 
friends. Some allusion to this custom may be seen 
in Mict\h vi. 7. Kissing the images of the gods 
(IK. xix. 18; Hos. xiii. 2), hanging votive otter- 
jngs in their temples (1 Sam. xxxi. 10), and 
cariying them to battle (2 Sam. v. 21), as the 
Jews of Maccabaeus’ army did with the things 
conseemted to the idols of the Jamnites (2 Macc. 
xii. 40), are usages connected with idolatry which 
are casually mentioned, though not made the objects 
of express legislation. But soothsaying, inteipicta- 
tion of dreams, necromancy, witchcraft, magic, 
and other foims of divination, are alike forbidden 
(Deut. xviii. 9 ; 2 K. i. 2 ; Is. Ixv. 4 ; Kz. xxi. 21). 
The history of other nations — and indavl the too 
common jnactice of the lower class of the popula- 
tion of Syria at the present day — shows us that 
such a statute as that against bestiality (Lev. 
xviii. 23) was no^iitineeessary (cf. Her. ii. 46 ; 
Horn. i. 26). I'uAcatory lites in connexion with 
idol -worship, and eating of forbidden foot!, weie 
visited with severe retribution (Is. l.\vi. 17). It is 
evident, fioin the context ff Kz. viii. 17, that the 
votaries of the sun, who worshippeil with their 
faces to the east (v. 16), and **put the branch 
to their noso,” did so in observance of some idola- 
trous rite. Movers (Phoen, i. 66) unhesitatingly 
attii’ms that the allusion is to the bmiu'h Bai'som, 
the holy branch of the Magi (Stiabo, xv. p. 733), 
while Havemick {Comm, zn Ezcch. p, 117), with 
equal confidence, denies that the p.is.sjige sup}Kn*ts 
such an infeience, and rendeis, having in view the 
lament of tlie wunieii for Thatnmuz, ** sic eutsenden 
den Trauergesang zii ihreu Zoni.” The waving of 
a myrtle branch, says Maimonides {da Idol. vi. 2), 
accompanied the repetition of a magical foi miila in 
incantations. An illustiation of the usage of boughs 
in worahip will be found in the Greek iKtriipia 
(Aesch. Eum. 43 ; Suppl, 192 ; Schol. on Aristoph. 
Pint. 383 ; Porphyr. dc Ant. nymph, c. 33). For 
detailed accounts of idolatrous ceremonies, reference 
must be msvle to the articles upon the several idols. 

III. It remains now briefly to consider the light 
in which idolatry was rcganled in the Mosaic code, 
and the penalties with which it was visited. If 
one main object of the Hebrew polity was to teach 
the unity of God, the extermination of idolatry 
was but a subonlinate end. Jehovah, the God of 
the Israelites, was the civil head of the SPite. He 
was the theocratic king of the people, who had 
delivered them from bondage, and to whom they 
had taken a willing oath of allegiance. They had 
entered into a solemn league aifd covenant with him 
as their chosen king (comp. 1 Sam. viii. 7), by wliom 
obedience was requited with temporal blessings, 
and rebellion with temporal punishment, lliis 
original contract of the Hebrew government, as it 

^ Th# point of this verse is lost in the A. V. : it 
should be '* for the sin of witchcraft (is) rebellion ; 
and idolatry (lit. vanity) and teraphim (are) stub- 
bornness.” The Israelites, contrary to command, 
had spared of the spoil of the idolatrous Amalekites to 
offer to Jehovah, and thus associated His worship 
with that of idols. 
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has been teimod, is contained in £x. xix. 3-8, xx. 
2-5 ; Deut. xxtx. lO-xxx. ; the blettoings promised 
to obedience are enumerate in IX'ut. xxviii. 1-14, 
and the withering cuizes on disobedience in verses 
15-68. 'fhat this covenant w'as faithfully observed 
it needs but slight acquaintance with Hebrew 
history to ]X‘rceive. Often bioken and often le- 
uewod on the part of the jieople (Judg. x. 10; 
2 Gbr. XV. 12, 13 ; Neb. ix. 38), it was kept with 
unwavering constimey on the pait of Jehovah. To 
their kings he stood in the relation, so to sjieak, of 
a feudal superior: they were His repi'eseiitatives 
upon earth, and with them, as with the people 
before. His covenant was nuyiie (1 K. iii. 14, xi. 1 1 ;. 
Idolatry, therefore, loan Lsruelite was a state oflcncc 
(1 Sam. XV. 23),*^ a political crime of the giavest 
character, high treason against the m<'ijesty of his 
king. It was a transgression of tlie covenant 
(Deut. xvii. 2), “ the evil ** pre-eminently in the 
eyes of .lehovuli (1 K. xxl. 25, opp. to 
“ the right,” 2 f!hr. xxvii. 2). But it was much 
more than all Uiis. While the idolatry of foreign 
nations is stigmatised merely ns an ahoiiiination 
ill the sight of God, which called for his vengeance, 
the sin of the Israelites is legaided as of more 
glaring enormity, and greater moial guilt. In the 
figurative l.uiguagc of the prophets, the velutioii 
between Jehovah and his people is leprcsentcd as a 
marriage bond (Is. liv. 5; Jer. iii. 14), and the 
worship of lalsc gods with all its accompaniments 
(Lev. XV. 56) becomes then the greatest of social 
wrengs (Hos. ii.; Jer. iii., kc.). This is beauti- 
fully hroiiglit out ill Hos. li. 16, where the heathen 
name Basili, my master, which the ii|K)stnte Israel 
h.'is been accustomed to nj)plv to her foreign pos- 
sessor, is contrasted with Ishi, my man, my hus- 
band, the native won! which she is to use when 
restoral to her rightful husband, Jehovah. Much 
of the signiiicance of this figure was unquestionably 
due to the impurities of idolaters, with whom such 
corruption was of no merely spivitiml chaiacler (Kx. 
xxxiv. 16; Nuin. xxv. 1, 2, &c.), but manifested 
itself in the giosscst and most revolting forms 
(Rom. i. 26-32). 

Regarded in a moral .aspect, false gods arc called 
“stumbling blocks” (Ez. xiv. 3), “lies” (Am. 
ii. 4; Item. i. 25), “horrors” or*“ frights” (1 K. 
XV. 13; Jer. 1. 38), “abominations” (Deut. xxix. 
17,xxxii. 16; 1 K.xi. 5; 2 K. xxiii. 13), “guilt” 
(abstract for conciete, Am. viii. 14, ashmdh, 

comp. 2 Clir. xxix. 18, perhaps with a play on 
Ashimay 2 K. xvii. 30), and with a profound sense of 
the degradation consequent iqmn their worship, they 
aie charncterisivl by the prophets, whose mission it 
was to warn tbo people against them (Jer. xliv.4), 
as “shame” (Jer. xi. 13; Hos. ix. 10). As con- 
sidered with reference to Jehovah, they are ** other 
gods” (Josh. XXIV. 2, 16), “ strange gods ” (Deut. 
xxxii. 16), “new gods” (Judg. v. 8), f‘deidls, — not 
God” (Deut. xxxii. 17 ; 1 Cor. x. 20, 21) ; and, as 
denoting their foreign origin, “gods of the foreigner” 
(Josh. xxiv. 14, J5).« Their powerlessness is indi- 
cateil by describing them as “ gods that canne^ save” 

* In the A. Y. the terms *1T, sdr, “ strange,” and 
or J, nee6r or n^erf, “ foreign,” are not uni- 
formly distinguished, and tbo point of a passage is 
frequently lost by the interchange of one with the 
other, or by rendering both by the same word. So 
Ps. Ixxxi. 9 should bo, “ There shall not be in thee a 
btrange god, nor shalt thou worship a foreign god.” 
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(Is. xlv.* 20), “ that mswie not the heavens” (Joi. 
X. 11), '“nothing” (Is. xli. 24; 1 Cor. viii. 

“ wind and emptiness ” (Is. xli. 29), “ vainitics ol 
the heathen ” (Jer. xiv. 22 ; Acts. xiv. 15) ; and yet, 
while their deity is denied, their personal existence 
seems to have been acknowledged (Kiutz, QescL 
d. A,B, ii. 8d..&c.), though not in the same man- 
ner in which the pretensions of local deities were 
ix>ciprocally recognised by the heathen (1 K. xx. 
23, 28 ; 2 K. xvii. 26). Other terms of contempt 
are employed with reference to idols, 
glUiin (Lev. xix, 4), and giltiltm (Dent, 

xxix. 17), to which different meanings have been 
assig'ned, and many which indicate ceremonial un- 
clcaiincss. [Idol, p. 849.] 

Idolatry, tliereforc, being from one point of view 
a {x>litical otlenco, could be punished without in- 
fringement of civil rights. No penalties were at- 
taciied to mere opinions. ’ For aught we know, 
thmdngical speculation may have been as rife among 
the Hebrews as in modern times, though such was 
not the tendency of tlie Semitic mind. It was not, 
however, such speculations, lietcrodox though Uiey 
might be, but overt acts of idolatry, which were 
iiuule the subjects of legislation (Michaelis, Laws 
of Mosesy art. 245, 246). The first and second 
('ommaiKlmcnts are directed against idolatry of every 
form. Individuals and communities were equally 
amenable to the rigorous code. The individud 
oltender was devoted to destruction (Kx. xxii. 20) ; 
his ncareht relatives were not only bound to de- 
nounce him and deliver him up to punishment 
(l>cut. xiii. 2-10), but their hands were to strike 
the fii-st blow when, on the evidence of two wit- 
nesses at least, he was stoned (l>eut. xvli. 2-5). 
'I’o attempt to seduce othei*s to false worship was a 
crime of equal enormity (Deut. xiii. (i-lO). An 
idolatrous nation shared a similar ihte. No facts 
are more strongly insisted on in the 0. 'f. than 
that tlie extermination of tlie Canaunites was the 
punishment of their idolatry (Ex. xxxiv. 15, 16 ; 
I)eut. vii., xii. 29-31, xx. 17), and that the cala- 
mities of the Israelites wcie due to the same cause 
(Jer, ii. 17), A city guilty of idolatry was looked 
upon as a cancer of the state ; it was considered to 
be in rebellion, and treated accoixling to the laws 
of war. Its inhabitants and all their cattle weie 
put to death. No spoil was taken, but everything 
it contained was burnt with itself; nor was it 
allowed to be rebuilt (Deut. xiii. 13-18 ; Josh. vi. 
26). Saul lost his kingdom, Achan his life, and 
Hiel his family, for transgressing this law (1 Sam. 
XV.; Josh, vii.; 1 K. xvi. 34). The silver and 
gold with which tlic idols were exivered were ac- 
cursed (Deut. vii. 26, 26). And not only were 
the Israelites forbidden to serve the go<ls of Ca- 
naan (Ex. xxiii. 24), but even to mention their 
names, that ds, to call upon them in prayer or 
any form of worship (Ex. xxiii. 13 ; Josh, xxiii. 7). 
On taking possession of tho land they wcio to 
obliterate all titices of the existing idolatry ; sta- 
tues, altars, Pinal's, idol-temples, every person and 
everything connected witli it, were to be swept 
away (Ex. xxiii. 24, 32, xxxiv. 13; Deut. vii. 6, 
25, xii. 1-3, xx. 17), and the name and worehip of 


• That temples in Syria, dedicated to the several 
divinities, did transfer their names to the places where 
they stood is evident from the testimony of Lucian, 

an Assyrian himself. His derivation of Tlieru from 
the temple of the Assyrian Hera shows that he wus 
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the idols blotted out. Such were the precautions 
taken by the framer of the Mosaic code to preserve 
the worship of Jehovah, the true God, in its 
mrity. Of the manner in which his descendants 
tave ** put a fence about “ the law ** with reference 
to idolatry, many instances will be found in Mai- 
monides {dd /dot,). They were prohibited from 
using vessels, scarlet garments, bracelets, or rings, 
marked with the sign of the, sun, moon, or di'agon 
(vii. 10); trees planted or stones erected for idol- 
worahip were forbidden (viii. 5, 10); and, to guard 
;^punst the possibility of contamination, if the image 
of an idol were found among other images intended 
for ornament, they were all to be east into the 
Dead Sea (vii. 11). 

IV. Much indirect evidence on this subject might 
be supplied by an investigation of proiier names. 
Mr. Lnyard has remarked, ** According to a custom 
existing from time immeraorial in the East, tlie 
uaine of the Supremo Deity was introduced into 
the names of men. Tills custom prevailed from 
the banks of the Tigris to the Phoenician colonics 
beyond the Pillai*s of Hercules ; and we reco^izc 
ill the Sai-danaptdus of the Assyritms, and the Haii- 
nilsd of the Caithaginians, the identity of the reli- 
gious system of the two nations, as widely distinct 
in the tune of their existence ns in their geographical 
position” (A7». li. 450). The hint which he has 
given can but briefly followcil out heie. Traces 
of the sun-worship of the ancient Canaanites remain 
in the nomenclature of their country. ]3eth-She- 
mesh, ** house of the sun,” Kn-Shemesh, “ spring 
of the sun,” and Ir-Shemesh, “ city of the sun,” 
whether they be the original Daiiaauitish luunes 
or their Hebrew lendeiings, attest tlie reverence 
paid to the souice of light and heat, the symbol 
of the fertilising power of nature. Samson, tlie 
Hebrew national hero, took his name from tlie 
same luminary, and was boin in a mouiitain-viilage 
above the modern * Ain S/iems (En-Sliemesh ; lliom- 
son. The Land and the Bwky ii. 361). The name 
of Baal, the sun-god, is one of the most common 
occurrence in compound wonls, and is often asso- 
ciated with places consecrated to his woishiji, and 
of which perhaps he was the tutelary deity. 
Bamoth-Baal, “ the higli-plaoes of Baal ;” Baal- 
Herinoii, Beth-Baal-Mcuu, Baal-Had, Baal-Hamon, 
in whicli coin|x)und the names of the sun-gbd of 
Phoenicia and Egypt are nssm'iated, Baal-Tamar, 
and many otliers, arc instances of this." Nor was 
the jiractice confined to tho names of places: pro- 
})er names arc found with the same element. Esh- 
baal, Ish-baal, &c., arc examples. The Amorites, 
whom Joshua did not drive out, dwelt on Mount 
Heres, in Aijalon, ** the mountain of the sun” 
[Timnath-Hkiiks]. Here and there we find traces 
of the attempt miuie by the Hebrews, on their con- 
quest of the country, to extir^mte idolatry. Thus 
Baalali or Kirjath-Baal, “ the town of Baal,” be- 
came Kiijath-Jeaiim, “ the town of forests ” (Josh. 
.XV. 60). Tho Moon, Astarte or Ashtaroth, gave 
her nmne to a city of Bnshan (Josh. xiii. 12, hi), 
and it is not impiotiable that the, name Jericho 
may have been derived fiom being associated witli 
the woiship of this goddess. [JKRicno.] Nebo, 
whether it be the name under which tlie oTialdaeuns 

familiar with tho circumstance [de Bra Syr. c. 1). 
Balsampsa ( = BethshemesL), a town of Arabia, de- 
rived its name from the sun-worship (Yossiua, di 
Theol. GmU ii. c. 8) like Kir llcrcs (Jer. xlviii. 91) 
of Moab. 
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worshipped the Moon or the planet Meirury, enters 
i nto many com pounds : N ebu-zaradan, >Samgai*-nebo, 
and the like. Del is found in Belshazzar, Belte- 
bhnzznr, aid othoi's. Were Balndan of Semitic 
orii^n, it would piobably be derived from Baol- 
Adon, ot Adonis, the Phoenician deity to whose 
w'orship .ler. xxii. 18 seems to refer; but it has 
more properly been traced to an lado-Cieimanic root. 
Hodad, Hadadezer, Bonhndad, are derived from the 
tutelar deity of the i>ynims, and in Ncrgalsharezer 
we rccognis(‘ the god of the Cushites. Chemohh, 
the Bre-goil of Moab, appears in Oaivhemish,^d 
Peor in Beth-Pcor. Malcom, a mime which occui's 
but once, and then of a Moabite by birtli, may 
have been connected with Molech and Milcom, the 
abomination of the Ammonites. A glimjisc of stai^ 
woi-ship may be seen in the name of the city Chesil, 
the Semitic Orion, and the month Chisleu, without 
recognising in lUihab ** the glittering fragments of 
the sea-snake trailing across the norihem sky.** It 
would perhap be going too far to trace in Kngedi, 
* spring of the ki<l/* any connexion with the goat- 
woi’ship of Mendcs, or any relics <if the wars of the 
giants in Ibipha and llephnim. Kiirst, indeed, recog- 
nises in (icili, Venus or Astarte, the goddess of for- 
tune, and ideiiticid with Oail (^ilaiidie, s. v.). But 
there aix* fragments of ancient idolatry in other 
names in which it is not so palpable. Ishbosheth 
is identical with Kshbaal, and Jerubbesheth with 
Jeriibbaal, and Mcphiboshetli and Meribbaal are but 
two names for one person (cf. Jer. xi. 13). The 
woiship of the Syrian Rimmon appears in the 
names iladad, Pimmon, and Tabrimmon ; imd if, ns 
some suppose, it be derived from liimmdnt 
** a pomegiaaate-twe,” we may connect it with the 
towns of the same name in Judah aud Benjamin, 
with Rn-Rimmoii mid the prevailing trcc-worsliip. 
It is impossible to ])in'sue this investigation to any 
length: the hints which have been thrown out may 
prove suggestive. [W. A. W.] 

ID'UEL (’iSov^Aox ; Eccelon), 1 Esd. viii. 43. 
[Aiukl, 1.] 

IDIJME'A (DilN : ^ 'Idovfuda : Idumaea, 
JCdim), Is. xxxiv. 5, 6; Kz. xxxv. 15, xxxvi. 5; 
1 Macc. iv. 15, 29, 61, v. 3, vi. 31; 2 Macc. xii. 
32; Mmk iii. 8. [Ei)OM.] 

IDUME'ANS (ol 'iBovfieuoii Tdumaei), 2 
Macc. X. ir>, 16. [EiiOM.] 

I'GAL (Ssr). 1. (’lAoiA, Alex. ’lyiiA; 

Iijnnl). Son of Joseph, of the ti Ibe of Issachar ; 
cho'ieii by Moses to represent that tribe among 
the spies who went up from Kadesh to seareli the 
Promised Lami (Ntim. xiii. 7). 

2. One of the hei-oes of David’s guard, sou of 
Nathan of Zobah (2 Sam. xxiii. 36, FodA). In 
the parallel list of 1 Chr. the name is given as 
“Joel the brother of Nathan*’ (xi. 38, ’lor^A). 
Keunicott, after a minute examination of the pas- 
sage Loth in the original and in the ancient vci> 
sicins, decides in favour of the latter as most like 
the genuine text (Dissertation, 212-214). 

This name is really identical with Iokal. 

lODALI'AH i.e. Igdaliaha; Tofc- 

Alas ; Jegtfdelias), a prophet or holy man — “ the 
mail of (iod ” — named once only (Jer. xxxv. 4), as 
the father of Hanan, in the chamW of whose sons, 
the Bene-Hanan, in the house of Jehovah, Jeremiah 
had that remarkable inteiwiew with the Rechabites 
which is i-ecoi-ded in tluit chapter. 
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I'GEAL Joifml), a son of 

Skemaiah ; a descendant of the royal house of Judah 
(1 Chr. iii. 22), According to the present state ot 
the text of this difficult geneali^y he is fourth in 
descent from Zerubbabel; but, according to Loid 
A. HeiTcy’s plausible alteration, he is the son of 
Shimei, brother to Zerubbabel, aud therefore but 
one genemtion distant from the latter ( Genealogy of 
our Lot d, 107-109). The name is identical with Igal ; 
and, as iii that cose, the LXX. give it as Joel. 

I'lM (D'jy). 1. (Faf ; liecdtarim). The partial 
or contracted form of the name Ije-Aharim, one 
of the later stations of the Israelites on their journey 
to Palestine (Num. xxxiii. 45). In the Samaritan 
vcraioii lim is rendcied by Cephraiii, “ villages ;’* 
and in the Targum Pseudojon. by Gizzeh, 
possibly pointing to sheep-shearing in the locality. 
But ill no way do wc gain any clue to tlic situation 
of the place. 

2. (Baicdic; Alex. Abtifi] lim), a town in the 
extreme south of Judah, named in the same group 
with Buersheba, Honnnh, &c. (Josli. xv. 28). The 

Peshito Syriac veraion has Klin, No 

trace of the name has yet been discovered in this 
direction. [G.] 

IJE-AB'ARIM with the definite 

article, lyu ha-Abariin — “ the heaps, or ruins, of the 
fui-ther regions Jerome ad Fabiolam, aoerwe la- 
pidum transeuntium ; *Axa\yal, and Fal ; lead- 
arim, and lieabnrim), one of the later halting 
places of the children of Isiael as they weie ap- 
proaching Palestine (Num. xxl. 1 1, xxxiii. 44). It 
was naxt beyond Olioth, and the station beyond it 
again was the Wady Zarcxl — the torrent of the 
willows— probably one of the streams which run 
into the S.K. angle of the Dead Sea. Between Ije- 
abarim and IMbon-gwl, which succeeds it in Num. 
xxxiii., the Zai-ed and the Arnon have to be inserted 
from the parallel accounts of xxi. and Dcut. ii. 
Dibon-gad aud Almou-Diblatliaim, which lay .above 
the Arnon, having in their turn escaped from the 
two last-named luuTatives. Ije-abarim was on the 
boundary — the S.E. boundaiy — of the territory of 
Moab ; not on the posture-downs of the Mishor,*the 
modern Jielka, but in the midbar, the waste un- 
cultivated “wilderness” on its skirts (xxi. 11). 
Moab they were expressly forbidden to molest 
(Deut. ii. 9-12) ; but wc may perhaps be allowed 
to conclude from the terms of ver. 13, **now rise 
tip ” C’lDp), that they had remained on his frontier 
ill Ije-Abarim tor some length of time. No identi- 
fication of its situation has been attempted, noi' 
has the name been found lingering in the locality, 
which, however, has yet to be explored. Iftheic 
is any connexion between the Ije-Abai’im and the 
Har>Abarim, the mountain-range opposite Jericho, 
then Abarim is doubtless a 'general appellation for 
the whole of the hi|^iland east of the Dead Sea. 
[Abauim.] 

The rendering given by tlie LXX. is remoi'kable. 
Fal is no doubt a version of lye«— the Ain being 
oouveited into G: but whence docs the *AxdA 
come ? Con it be tlio vestige of a nachal — “ tor- 
roiit*' or “wady” — once attached to the imme? 
The 'Fargum Pseudojon. has Mcslire Megizthur— the 
plain of shcaiiug-— ^which is equally puzzling. 

In Num. xxxiii. 45 it is given in the shoi’tci* 
form of Im. [G.] 
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rjON (jVy, “ruin}” Afcdv and *Aly ; Ahifm\ 
a town in the north of Palestine, belonging to the 
tribe of Nnphttili. It was taken and plundoi'ed by 
the captains of Bcuhndad, along with Dan and other 
stoi^Miities of Naphtali (I K. xv. 20; 2 Chr. xvi. 
4). It W 21 S plundeinJ a second time by Tiglath- 
pihsier (2 K. xv. *29). VVe iiiid no farther mention 
of it in history. At the base of the mountains of 
Naphtalif a few miles N.W. of the site of Dan, is a 
fertile and beautiful little plain called Metj *Ayitn 

Arabic woid though 

dine, ent in meaning, is radically identical with the 
Heb. and near its noithci'n end is a lai^ 

mound called Tell Dihbin, The writer visited it 
some years ago, and found there the traces uf a 
Gtrong and atudent city. 'I'his, in nil probahdity, is 
the site of the long-lost lion (Robinson^s J*(tlcstine, 
iii. :175). [J. L, P.] 

TK'KESH *Ekk(s, *Ekk^s, Alex. 

'E/cads } Acces), the father of Ira the Tekoite, one 
of the heroes of David's giuud {2 Sam. xxiii. 26 ; 

1 Chr. xi. 28, xxvii. 9). 

I'LAI ; *HaI ; flat), an Ahohite, one of 
the heroes of l>avid*s guard (I Chr. xi. 29). In 
the li.st of 2 Sain, xxiii. the name is given Zalmon. 
Kennicott (^Dissertation, 187-9) examines the van- 
ations at length, and decides in favour of llai as the 
original name. 

ILLYR'ICTJM (^lWvptK6y), an extensive di^ 
tvict lying along the ovstera coast of the Adriatic 
fiom the boundary of Italy on the north to Epirus 
on the south, and contiguous to Moesia luid Mace- 
donia on the east ; it was divided by the river Drilo 
into two portions, lllyris Barbaia, the noithein, and 
lilyris Oraecu, the southern. Within these limits 
was included llalmatia, which ap^iears to have been 
uwd indifferently with lllyricum for a portion, and 
ultimately for the whole of the district. St, Paul 
records that he preached the Gospel “ rouud about 
unto lllyricum ” (Koni. xv. 19) : he prolmbly uses 
tlie tenn in its most extensive sense, and the part 
visited (if indeed he crossed the boumiary at all) 
would have been about Dyrracliium. [W. L. B.] 
IMAGE. [Idol.] 

IM'LA Alox.’lefiAd} Jemla), 

father or pre^enitor of Micaiah, the prophet of 
.lehovah, wlio was consulted by Ahab and Jeho- 
shaphat before their fatal expMitioii to Kamoth- 
giiead (2 Chr. xviii. 7, 8), The fonn , 

IM'LAH entej; *I«/i/9Aa<£, Alex. ’le/iod; 
JenUa) is employed in the parallel nan'ative [1 K. 
xxii. 8, 9). 

IMMANUEL (SwJSy, or in two words in 
many MSS. and editions, : ’E/a/aoi'ov^A ; 

Emmanu/et), the symbolical name given by the pro- 
phet Isaiah to the child who was announced to 
Ahaz and the people of Judah, as the sign which 
God would give of their deliverance from their 
enemies (Is. vii, 14). It is applied by the Apostle 
Matthew to the Messiah, bom of the Virgin (Matt. 

* ^Almdh denotes a girl of marru^feable age, but 
not married, and therefore a virpm by implication. 
It is never even used, os nb*in3f JkeiMldh, whiob 
nuMpe directly expresses virginity,* of a bride or be- 

trothed wife (Joel i. 8). *AlmAh and bethdldk a^e 
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i. 23). By tile LXX. in one passage (Is. vii. U), 
and in both passages by the V ulg., 8yr., and Targ., 
it is rendered as a proper name; but in Is. viii. 8 
the hXX. tiniislate it literally /«c9* ^fi&y 6 
The vei-ses in question have been the ^ttle-Held of 
critics for centuries, and in their discussions there 
has been no lack of the odium theoiogicuin, Ab 
early as the times of Justin Mai-tyr the (.'hristian 
iiit^^rpretatinn was attacked by the Jews, and the 
IMsition which they occu])i(>d has of late ycais been 
assumed by many ooiitineiital tliculogians. Before 
protteding to n discussion, or rather to a classifica- 
tion, of the numcious theories of which this subject 
has been the fi iiiti'ul souice, tlic circumstances under 
which the prophecy was delivered claim ehpecial 
consideration. 

In the early part of the reign of Ahaz the king- 
dom of Judah was thieiitened with annihilation by 
the combined armies of Syria and Israel. A hun- 
dred and twenty thousand of the choice warriors of 
Judah, all “ suns of might,” had fallen in one day’s 
battle. The Edomites and Philistines had thrown 
off' the yoke (2 Chr. xxiii.). .Jerusalem Was me- 
naced with a siege ; the* hearts of tlie king and of 
the people “ shook, as the trees of a forest shake 
before the wind ” (Is. vii. 2). The king had gone 
to “ the conduit of tlve upper pool,” piolxibly to take 
measuies for preventing the supply of water frq|p 
being cut off' or falling into the enemy's hand, wlien 
the propliet met him with the message of consola- 
tion. Mot only were the d(‘signs 6f the hostile 
ainnies to fail, but within sixty-live years the king- 
dom of Ismel would be overthrown. In con- 
firmation of his woids, the prophet bids Ahaz ask 
a sl|;ii of Jehovah, which the king, with pretended 
humility, refused to do. After administering a 
severe rebuke to Ahaz for his obstinacy, Isaiah an- 
nounces the sign which Jehomh Himself would 

give unasked ; “ behold I the virgin (no^n, AS- 

dlm&ti)*^ is with child and bearcth a son, and she 
shall call his name Immanuel** 

The interpreters of this passage arc naturally 
^vided into three classes, (uich of which utimits of 
subdivisions, as the differences iu detail a]*e numer- 
ous. The first class consists of those who refer the 
fuHlment of the prophecy to a historical event, 
which followed immediately upon its delivery. 
The majority of Christimi writeis, till within the 
last fitly years, form a second class, and apply the 
prophecy exclusively to the Messiah, while a third 
class, almost equally numerous, agree in considering 
both these explanations true, and hold that the pro- 
phecy had an immediate and literal fulfilment, but 
was completely aeiximplished in the miraculous con- 
ception and birth of Christ. Among the first are 
uumbcied the Jewish writers of all ages, without 
exception. Jerome refntes, on chronological grounds, 
a theoiy which was cuirent in his day amongst the 
Jews fhat the prophecy had reference to Uezekiah, 
the son of Ahaz, who from a comfiarisoo of 2 K. 
xvi. 2 with xviii. 2, must havejietm nine ycara old 
at the time it was delivered. The force of his 
argument is somewhat weakened by the evidciil 
ol^urity of the numbers in the passages in ques- 
tion, from which wc 'roust infer that Ahaz was 


both applied to Hebekah (Gen. xxiv. 16, 48), as 
apparently convertible teems ; and in addition to the 
evidence from the cognate languages, Arable and 
Syriac, we have the testimony of Jerome (on Is. vii. 
14) that in Punie Alma denoted a virgin. 
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devGu years old at the time of Ilezekuih's birth, the land whose kings threatened Ahaz. By this 
By* the Jews in the middle ages this explanation Vitringa underatunds that no more time would 
was ahiuidunod as untenable, and in consequence elapse before the foimer event was accomplished 
some, AS Jnichi and Aben Ezra, refer the prophecy than would intervene between the birth and youth 
to a son of Isaiah himself, and othera to a son of of Immanuel, an argument too far-fetched to have 
Ahaz by oiiotl^er wife, as Kimchi and Abarbanel. much weight. Hengstenberg {Christohgyf ii. 44-6d 
In this case, the *abndfi is explained as the wife or Eng. trans.) supports to the full the MeSsianio 
betrothed wife of the prophet, or a^ a later wife of interpretation, and closely connects vii, 14, with 
Ahiu. Kelle (Gesen. Comm, Uber den Jesaia) de- iz. 6. He admits frankly that the older explana- 
gradcs her to the third rank of Indies in the harem Uon of vers. 15, 16 has exposed itself to the charge 
(comp. Cant. vi. 28). Hitzig PropA. Jesata) re- of being arbitrary, and confidently propounds his 
jects Gesenius* application of *a/mdA to a secon^’ife own method of removing the stumbling-block, 
of the prophet, and intei-prets it of the.propmtess In ver. 14 the prophet had seen tlie birtli of the 
mentioned in viii. 3. Hendewerk {des Proph. M^iah as present. Holding fast this idea and ex- 
Jesaia Weiasag.) follows Gesenius. In either case pending it, the prophet makes him who has been 
the prophet is made to fulfil his own prophecy, bom accompany the people through all the stages 
Isenbiehl, a pupil of Michaelis, defended the his- of its existence. We have here an ideal antkipation 

torical sense with considerable learning, and su6ered o/ the real incarnation What the prophet 

unworthy persecution for expi*essing his opinions, means, and intends to say here *i8, that, in the 
The *alm&h in his view was some Hebrew girl who ^ce of about a tveehemonth, the overthrow of the 
was present at the colloquy between ‘Isaiali and hostile kingdoms imdd already have taken place, 
Ahaz, and to whom the piV)phct pointed os he spoke. As the representative of the oontempoi'aries, he 
This njMiiion was held by Bauer, Cube, and Rosm- brings forward the wonderful child who, as it were, 

mullcr (1st ed.). Michaelis, Eichhora, Patilus, formed the soul of the popular life In the 

and Ammon, give her a meroly ideal existence; subsequent prophecy, the same wonderful child, 
while Uinbrelt allows her to be among the by- grown up into a warlike hero, brings the deliverance 
stiindeis, but explains the pregnancy and biiih as from Asshur, and the world's power represented by 
^aginary only. Interpreters of the second class, it." The learned professor thus admits the double 
wlio refer the propliccy solely to the Messiah, of sense in the case of Asshur, but denies its applica- 
coursc understand by the *alinah the Virgin Maiy. tion to Immanuel. It would be hai-d to say whether 
Among these^ Vitringa (^Obs, Sacr. v. c. 1) vigor- text or commentary be the moro obscure, 
ously opposes those, who, like Grotius, Pellicanus, In view of the dilliculties which attend these 
and Tirinus, conceded to the Jews that the reference explanations of the prophecy, the thiid class of in- 
to Christ Jesus was not direct and immediate, but terpreters aliove alluded to have recourse to a 
by way of typical allusion. For, he maintains, a theory which combines the two pt'eceding, viz., the 
young married woman of the time of Ahaz and hypothesis of the double sense. They suppose that 
Isaiah, could not be a ty|)e of the Virgin, nor could the immediate referonce of the prophet was to some 
her issue by her husband be a figure of the child contemporary occmronce, but tlmt his words le- 
to be bom of the Virgin by the operation of the ceired their true and full accomplishment in the 
Holy Ghost. Against this hypothesis of a solely birth, of the Messiah. Jerome {Comm, in Esaiam, 
Messianic reference, it is objected that the biilh of vii. i4) mentions an interpi'chition of some Jii- 
the Messiah could not be a sign of deliverance fo daizers that Immanuel was the son of Isaiah, bom 
the people of Judah in the time of Ahaz. In reply of the pi*oi>hctcss, as a type of the Saviour, and 
to this, Theodorct advances the opinion that the that his name indicates the calling of the nations 
birth of the Mc.ssiah involved the conservation of after the Word became flesh and dwelt among us. 
the family of Jcase, and theroforc by implication of Something of tlie same kind is proposctl by Dathe; 
the .Jewish state. C(KK;eius argues on the same side, in his opinion ** the miracle, while it immediately 
that the .sign of the Messiah’s birth would intimate respected the times of the prophet, was a tyjie of 
that ill the intemd the kingdom and state of the the birth of Christ of the Virgin Mary.” Dr. Pyo 
Jews could not be alienated horn God, and besides Smith conjectiii'ed that it had an immediate rofer- 
it condrms ver. 8, indicating thot before the birth ence to Hezekiah, *‘tho virgin" being the queen of 
of Christ Judaea should not be subject to Syria, ns Ahaz ; but, like some other prophetic testimonies, 
it was when Archelaus was removed, and it was had another and a designed reference to some re- 
rediiccd to the fonn of a Roman province. Of all moter circumstance, which when it occurred would 
these explauations Vitringa disapproves and states be the real fuldlment, answering every feature and 
his own conclusion, which is also that of Calvin filling up the entire extent of the original delinea- 
and Piscator,to be the following: — ^In vers. 14*16, tion {Scrip, Test, to the Messiah, i. 357, Sixl ed.). 
the prophet gives a sign to the pious in Israel of A serious objection to the application of the pro- 
their deliverance from the impending danger, and phecy of Hez^jclah has already been mentioned, 
in vers. 17, &c. announces tlie evils whfch the Keunicott separates ver. 16 from the three preced- 
Assyrians, not the Syrians, should inflict upon ing, applying the latter to Christ, the former to Hie 
Ahaz and such of his people as resembled him. As son of Isaiah {Sermon on Is. vii. 13-16). 

.surely as Messiah would be born of the virgin, so Such in brief are some of the principal opinions 
surely would God deliver the Jews from the threat- which have been held on this importsoit question, 
ened evil. The principle of interpretation here From the manner in which the quotation occurs in 
made use of is founded by Calvin on the custom of Matt. i. 23, there can be no doubt that the Evau- 
thc prophets, who confirmed special promises by the gelist did not use it by way of accommodation, but 
nsaiiranoe that God would send a redeemer. But ns having in view its actual accomplishment. What- 
this explanation involves another difficulty, besides ever may have been his opinion as to any contem* 
that which arises from the distance of the event pornry or immediate reference it might contain, 
picdicted. Before the child shall an^ve at years of this was completely obscured by the full oonvic- 
discrotioii the prophet announces the desolation of tion that burat upon him when he realised its 
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completion in the Meshiah. What may have been 
the light in whicli the promise was i*eg^ed by tlie 
propWt's contemporaries we ar^ not* in a position 
to judge ; the hypothesis of tlie double sense satisfies 
most of the requiiements of the frablem, and us 
it does less violence to the text than the othera 
wliich have been proposed, and is at the sttme time 
supi>oited by the analogy of the Apostle's quota- 
tions fi'om the 0. T. (Matt. ii. 15, 18, 23 ; iv. 15), 
we accept it* os .approximating most nearly to the 
tiue solution. [W. A. W.] 

IM'MEil ; Emmer), apparently 

the founder of on impoi-tant family of priests, 
although the name does not occur in any genealogy 
whicli allows us to dl^cnver his descent from Aaron 
(I Chr. ix. 12; Noli. xi. 13). This family had 
charge of, and gave its name to, the sixteenth course 
of the service ^ Chr. xxiv. 14). From them came 
Fusliur, cliief governor of the Temple in Jeremiali's 
time, and his pemecutor (Jer. xx. 1). They re- 
turned from Babylon with 2embbabcl and Jeshua 
(Ear. ii. 37 ; Nch. vii. 40). Zadok ben-Immer 
I'efiaircil his own house (Nch. iii. 29), and two 
other priests of tlie family put away their foicign 
wives (Ezr. X. 20). Hut it is remarkable that the 
name is omitted from the list of those who s^led 
tlie covenant witii Neliemiah, and also of those who 
came up with Zinubbabel and Jeshua, and who are 
stutiHl to have had descendants sumviog in the 
next generation — the days of Joiakim (see Neh. xii. 
1, 10, 12-21). [Emmek.] Difierent from the 
(bregoiug must be 

2. (’Efi/utip, ’l€/4^p, Emcr), apparently the name 
of a place in Hahvloiiia from which certain persons 
returned to Jerusalem with the* iirat tairavaii, who 
could not satisfactorily prove their genealogy (Ezr. 
ji. 59; Neh. vii. 61). Jn 1 £»iras the name is 
given os *AaAdp. 

IM'NA ; 'Iftovd ; Jemm), a descendant 
of Asher, son of Helem, and one of the ** chief! 
princes ” of the tribe (1 Chr. vii. 35 ; comp. 40). i 

IMmH (iW; Jemnd). 1. The 

tirst-born of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 30). In the Penta- 
teuch the name (identical with the present) is given | 
in the A. V. as Jihnah. I 

2. Kore ben-Imnah, tiie Levite, assisted in the 
rafonns of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 14). 

IM'KAH (HIDJ ; 'Iftpdy, Akx/Uftffdi Jamra), 
a descendant of Asher, of the family of ZopilAH 
( 1 Chr. vii. 36), and named as one of the chiefs of 
the tribe. 

IM'ltl (npK). 1. ('AjujSpat/i, Alex, omits ; 

. Oinraif but it seems to have changed places with 
the prceeding name). A man of Judah 6f the great 
family of Pl^z (1 Chr. ix. 4). 

2. ('A/m^ : Amr\)f father or progenitor of 
Zaccuu, who assisted Nebemiah in the rebuilding 
of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 2). 

INCENSE, nntop {keidr&h\ Deut. xxxiii. 
10; (ketdretk). Ex. xxv. 6, zxx. 1, &c. ; 

(/tf5dn44), Is. xliii. 23, lx. 6, &c. The in- 
cense employed in the service of the tabernacle was 
distinguished as Q^lSlDn H'lbjp (Jketdreth hassam- 
ndm). Ex. xxv. 6, from being compounded of the 
perftimea stacte, onycha, ^biuium, and pure 
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frankincense. All incense which was not made of 
these ingredients was called (ActdrdA 

zdi'dh^f Ex. XXX. 9, and was forbidden to be oflfered. 
According to Itashi on Fix. xxx. 34, the abovemeii- 
tioned perfumes were mixed in equal proportions, 
seventy manehs being taken of each. . They were 
compounded by the skill of the apothecary, to 
whoso use, according to Kabbinical tradition, was 
devoted a portion of the temple, called, from the 
name of the family whose especial duty it was to 
prepare the incense, ** the house of Abtiiics.'* 8o 
injihe large temples of India **ia retained a man 
whose chief business it is to distil sweet waters 
from flowers, and to extract oil frem wood, fJowers, 
and other substances" (Roberts, Orient, film, 
p. 82). The priest or Levite to whose care^e in- 
cense was intmsted, was one of the fifteen TQllDtD 
(mcmfbmfm), or preftosts of the temple. Constant 
watch was kept inatlie house of Abtiiies that the 
inrense might always be in I'eadiness (Buxtorf, 
Lex* Talm, s, v. DJ^D2K). 

In addition to tlie four ingredients already men- 
tioned Jarclii enumerates seven otliers, thus making 
eleven, which the .Jewisli doctora afFiian were com- 
municated to Moses on Mount Sinai. Jose^dius 
{B, J, V. 5, §5) mentions thirteen. The propoi'- 
tions of the .additional spices are given by Maimo- 
nides {Cole htimmiliddahy ii. 2, §3) as follows. ‘ Of 
myrrh, cassia, spikenard, and safli-on, sixteen ma- 
nehs each. Of costus twelve manehs, cinnamon 
nine manehs, sweet bark three manehs. The weight 
of the whole confection uras .368 manehs. To these 
was adiled the fourth part of a cnb of salt of Sodom, 
with amber of Joidnu, luid a hei b railed ** the smoke- 
raiser" (JBV rhvO, ma&leh ds/idn), known only 
to the cunning in such matters, to whom the secret 
descended by tradition. In the ordinal y daily ser- 
vice one maiieh was used, half in the morning and 
half in tlie evening. Allowing then one maneh of 
incense for each day of the solar ye.ai', the thiee 
manehs which remained weve again pounded, and 
used by the high-priest on the day of atonement 
(Lev. xvi. 12). A store of it was constantly kept 
in the temple (Jos. B, J, vi. 8, §3). 

The incense possessed the threefold characteristic 
of being salted (not tcmjwred as in A. V.), pure 
and holy. Salt was the symbol of incoiTuptness, 
and nothing, says Maimonidcs, was offered without 
it, except the wine of the drink-ofiferings, the blood, 
and the wood (cf. Lev. ii. 13). The expression 
133 13 {bad bebad). Ex. xxx. 34, is interpreted 
by the Chaldee “ weight by weight," that is, an 
etjual weight of each (cf. Jarchi, m loc.) ; and this 
midering is adopted by our vereion. Others how- 
ever, and among them Abcn Ezia and Maimonidesi, 
consider it as signifying that eadi of the spices was 
separately prepared, .and that all were altei wards 
mixeil. I'he incense thus compounded was spe- 
cially set apart for the service of the sanctuary : ita 
desecration was punished with 4eath ( Kx. xxx. 37, 
38) ; as in some pai*t of Indl^ according lo Mj- 
chaelb {Mosaisch. Beght^ art. 249), it was con- 
sidered high tieason for any person to make use of 
the best sort of Catatnbnkf which was for the ser- 
vice of the King alone. 

Aaron, as high-priest, was originally appointed 
to offer incense, but in the daily sei'vice of the se- 
cond temple the office devolved upon the inferior 
priests, from among whom one was chaseu by lot 
(Miahna, Votna^ ii. 4 ; Luke i. 9), each moruiog 
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and eyening (Abarbauel on Lev. x. 1). A peculiar 
blesaing was supposed to bo attached to this soi-vicc, 
and ill oider that all might shara in it, the lot was 
cast among those who were ** new to the incense,** 
if any ivinaincd (Mish. roma^ I, c, ; Bartenora on 
Tamidf v. 2). Uzziah was punish^ for his pre- 
sumption in attempting to infringe the prerogatives 
of the de8(*,endautM of Aaron, who were coiiseui’ated 
to bum incense (2 Chr. ixvi. 16-21; Jos. Ant, 
ix. 10, 4). 'J'he officiating priest appointed an- 
other, whose office it was to take the lire from the 
bmzen altai*. Accoiding to Maimonides {Tmid, 
Umus, ii. 8, iii. 5) this firo was taken -from the 
second pile, which over against the S.K. corner 
of the altai* of burnt-oiVeiing, and was of 6g-trec 
woo^ A silver shovel (nnniD, mtchWi) was Brst 
filled^vith the live coals, and aftei*wAids emptied 
into a ^Iden one, smaller than the former, so Hint 
some of the coals were spilled (M ishna, Tamidf v. 5, 
Foma, iv. 4; cf. Kev. viii. 5). Another priest 
cleared the golden alUir from the cinders which had 
been left at the provious ollering of incense (Mishna, 
Tamidf iii. 6, 9, vi. 1). 

The times of oflenng incense wero specified in 
the instructions Hist given to Moses (lj)x. xxx. 7, 8). 
The morning incense was oilered when the lamj^ 
wero trimmed in the Holy place, and before the 
sacrifice, when the watchman set for the pin-pose an- 
nounced the bmikofday (Mishna, Fof/i/i, iii. 1, 5). 
When tlie lamps were lighted between the even- 
ings,** after the evening saciifice and before tlie 
drink-ofterings were olfei-ed, incense was again biu*nt 
on the golden altar, which ** belonged to the oiticle ** 
(IK. vi. 22), and stood befoi-e the veil which sepa- 
rated the Holy place from the Holy of Holies, the 
throne of God (Kev. viii. 4 ; Philo, de Anim, idm, 

§ 3 ^* 

When the priest entei-cd the Holy place with the 
incense, all the people weie removed fi-om the 
temple, and from between the porch and the altar 
(Maiinon. Tmid, Umus, iii. 3 ; cf. Luke i. 10). 
The incense was then brought from the house of 
Abtines in a hu ge vc.-tsel of gold called V|3 (cap/t), 
in which was a phial (^'T3f hazkf properly ” a 
salver”) containing the inceiise (Mishna, Tamidf 
V. 4). The assistant piiests wlio attended to the 
lamps, the clearing of the golden albir from the 
cinders, and the fetching firo from the altar of 
burnt-oirering, pei-formed their offices singly, bowed 
towai-ds the ark ot the covenant, and left the Holy 
place before the priest, whose lot it was to olfer in- 
cense, entered. Pi ofound silence was obseiwed among 
the congiegation who were pniying without (cf. 
Kev. viii. 1 ), and at a sigiud from the prefect the 
priest cast the incense on the fire (Mishna, Tamidf 
vi, 3), and bowing reverently towuids the Holy of 
Holies retired slowly backwards, not prolonging 
his prayer that ho might not alai-m the congrep- 
tion, or cause them to fear that he had been struck 
de:ul for otlering unworthily (Lev. x\d. 13; Luke 
i. 21 ;; Mishna, Fona, v. 1) W*hen he came out 
he pronounced the blessing iu Num. vi. 24-26, the 
** magi^phah ** sounded, and the Levites bural forth 
into song, accompanied by the full swell of the 
temple nuiMC, the sound of which, say the Kahbins, 
could be heard as far ns Jeiicho (Mishna, Tamidf 
iii. 8). It is possible that this may be alluded to in | 
Kev. viii, .5'. The piicst then emptied the censer 
in a cloan place, and hung it on one of the hoi-na of 
the altar of burntrofTering. 

On the day of atonement the service was difleiient. 
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The high-pnest, after saciiHcing the bullock ns a ■ 
sin-olieiing for himself and his family, took incense 
in his left himd and a golden shovel filled with live 
coals from the west side of the brazen altar (Jurclii 
OH Lev, xvi. 12) in his right, and went into the 
Holy of Holies. He then placed the shovel uiion 
the ai'k between the two bars. In the second 
temple, where there was no ark, a stone was sub- 
stituted. Then spi inkling the incense upon the 
coals, he stayed till th^ house was Hlled with 
smoke, and walking slowly backwi-irds came without 
the veil, whei-e he prayed for a short time (Maimo- 
nides, Vom hakkippur, quoted by^ Ainsworth on 
IjCV, xvi. ; Outi-am de SacrifirAis, i.*8. §11). 

The oftering of incense has formed a jxirt of the 
religious ceremonies of most ancient nations. The 
Egyptians burnt resin in honour of the sun at its 
rising, myn-h when in its meridian^, and a mixture 
called Kuphi at its setting (Wilkinron, Anc. Jig. v, 
315). Plutaroh (de Is, ct Os. c. .'>2, 80) dcscril)i*H 
Kuphi as a mixture of sixteen ingredients. In 
the temple of Siva incense is oilered to the Liugam 
six times in twenty- four hours*’ (Robei-ts, Orient, 
liliis, p. 468). It was an element in the idolatrous 
worahip of the Israelites (Jer. xi. 12, 17, xlviii. 
35 ; ^ Chr. xxxiv. 25). 

Witl) legani to the symbolical meaning of in- 
cense, opinions have been many and widely difTei-ing. 
While Maimonides regarded it merely ns a perfume 
designed to countcinct the effluvia ansing from the 
be.ists which were slaughieied for the daily sacnHce, 
other interpretera have allowed ih(>ir imaginations 
to run riot, and vied witli the wildest speculations 
of the Midrashim. Philo (Qmw rcr, div, haer, sit, 
§41, p. 501) conceives the sbicte and onycim to be 
symbolical of water and eiirth; galbanuin and 
frankincense of air and lire. .Voseplius, following 
the traditions of his time, believed that the ingi-c- 
dieiits of the incense wi*rc chosen from the products 
of the sea, the inhabited and the uninhabit^ parts 
of the earth, to indicate that all things are of (hvl 
and for God (B , ./. v. 5, §5). As the temple or 
taberojide was the palace of Jehovah, the theocratic 
king of Israel, and the ark of the covenant his 
tiirono, so the incense, iu the opinion of sonic, cor- 
I responded to the perfumes in which the luxuiious 
I monnrehs of the East delighted. It may mean all 
tliis, but it must mean much more. Grotius, on 
Ex. xxx. 1, says the mystical signiHcation is ** sur- 
sutn habenda coi-da.*' Cornelius a Lapide, on Ex. 
xxx. 34, considers it ns an apt emblem of propitia- 
tion, and Hnds a symbolical meaning in the several 
ingi-edients. Fairbaira (Typology of Scripture f ii. 
320), with many others, looks uikiii prayer as the 
reality of which incense is tlie symbol, founding his 
conclusion upon Ps. cxli. 2 ; l4v. v. 8, viii. 3, 4. 
Bahr (Symb, d. Mos, Cult, vol. i., c. vi. §4) op- 
poses this .view of the subject, on the ground tliat' 
the chief thing in ofieriiig incense is not the pi*o- 
ducing of the smoke, which pi-esses like prayer to- 
wards heaven, but .the spi-i^ing of the Hiigranoe. 
His own exposition may be summed up as follows. 
Prayer, among all Oriental nations, signifies calling 
upon tlie name of God. The oldest prayers con-* 
sibted in the mere enumeration of the se\’eral titles 
of God. The Scripture places incense in close reiar 
tionship to prayer, so that oflering incense is syn- 
onymous with worship. Hence incense itself is a 
symbol of the name of God. The ingi*edients of 
incense con'espond severally to the peifections 
of God, though it is impossible to decide to wiiich 
of the four names of God each belongs. Perh;ipe 
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Btacte correspanda to (Jehomfi), onycha to 
{Eidhtm)* galbanum to (oAat)» and 
traukincense to M b Biiht'o 

expobition of the symbolism of incense, rather inge- 
nious than logical. Looking upon incense in con- 
nexion with the other ceremonial observances of 
tiie Mosaic ritual, it would rather seem to be sym- 
bolical, not of prayer itself, but of that which 
makes prayer oocepUble, the intercession of Ghnst. 
In Rev. viii. 3, 4, the iniftinse is spoken of as some- 
thing distinct from, though offered with, the pmyen 
of all the saints (cf. Luke i. 10) ; and in Rev. v. 8 
it is the golden«vials, and not the odours or incense, 
which ai'e said to be the prayers of saints. Ps. 
cxli. 2, at hrst sight, appears to militate a^inst this 
conclusion ; but if it be argued from this passage 
that incense is an emblem of prayer, it must also 
be allowed that the evening sacrifice has the same 
symbolical meaning. [W. A. W.] 

IN'DIA Cnh. •*.«. Hoddu; 4i ’Ivaiirii ; India). | 
The name of India does not occur in the Bible before 
the hook of Ksther, where it is noticed as the limit 
of the tenntones of Ahasucrus in the east, as Etlii- 
opia was in the west (i. 1 ; viii. 9) ; the names 
are similarly connected by Herodotus (vii. 9). The 
Hebrew form ** Ilodda** is an abbreviation of 
ff(madut which is identical with the indigenous 
names of the river Indus, ** Hindu,” or “ Sindhu/* 
and again with the ancient name of the country as 
it appears in the Vendidad, ** Hapta Hendu.** The 
native fonn ** Sindus ” is noticed by Pliny (vi. 23). 
The India of the book of Rsther is not the penin- 
sula of Hindostan, but the country surrounding the 
Indus — the Pmjdb^ and perhaps /S'ctVidd— the 
India which Heicdotus describes (iii. 98) as foroi* 
ing part of the Pereian empire under D^us, and 
the India which at a later period was conquer^ by 
Alexander the Great. Tiie name occui's in the 
inscriptions of Persepolis and Nakhsh-i-Rqstam, 
but not in those of Behistdn (Rawlinson, Herod, ii. 
485). In L Mm:, viii. 8 India is reckoned among 
the countries which Eurneues, king of Peipuuus, 
received out of the foimcr possessions of Antiodius 
the (ircut. It is clear that India proper cannot be 
understood, inasmuch as this never belonged either 
to Antiochus or Eumenes. At the same time none 
of the explanations oflered by commentators are 
satisfactory: tlie Eneti of Papiilagoiiia have been 
suggested, but these people had disappeared long 
before (Strab. xii. 534): the India of Xenophon 
{Cyrop. i. 5, §3, iii. 2, §25), which may have been 
above the Carian stream named Indus (Plin. v. 29, 
probably the Calbis), is moro likely ; but the emenda- 
tion “ Mysia and Ionia " for Media and India, offero 
the best solution of the difBculty. [Ionia.] A more 
authentic notice of the country occurs in 1 Macc. vi. 
37, where Indians are noticed as the drivers of the 
wai^lephants introduced into the anuy of the iSyn'an 
king. (See also 1 Esd. iii. 2 ; Esth. xiii. 1 ; xvi. 1). 

But though the nam^ of India occui-s so seldom, i 
the people and productions of that country must j 
have been tolerably well known to tlic Jews. There 
is undoubted evidence that an active trade was car- 
ried on between India and WedUm Asia: the 

• In the language of the A. V. ** to lodge ” has the 
force of remaining for the night. Tho word p!? i» 

rendered in 1 X. zix. 9 “lodge;” in Gen. xix. 2 
“ tarry all night comp, also Jer. xiv. 8, Ao. 

^ The erection of hospitals in tho middle ages was 
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Tyrians established their depbts on the shores of the 
Persian gulf, and procur^ “ hoiiui of ivoir and 
ebony,” “ broidered work and rich apparel*^ (Ez. 
xxvii. 15, 24), by a route which cros^ the Ara- 
bian desert by land, and then followed the coasts of 
the Indian ocean by sea. The tiado opened by 
Solomon with Ophir through the Red 8 m chiefly 
consisted of Indian articles, did some of tlie names 
even of the articles, ahjwnmim, “sandal wood,” 
kophim, “apes,” tfaweiim, “peacocks,” are of 
Indian oiigiu (Humboldt, Kosmos, iUr 133) ; to 
wbich we may add the Hebrew name of the 
^ topaz,” pitdah, derived from the Sanscrit pUa. 
There is a strong probability that productions of 
yet greater utility were furnished by India through 
Syria to the shores of Europe, and that the Greeks 
derived both the temi Kcurtrirepos (comp, the San- 
scrit kaatira), and the article it represents, “ tin,” 
from the coasts of India. The connexion thus esta- 
blished with India led to tlie opinion that the Indians 
were included under the ethnological title of Gush, 
(Gen. X. 6), and hence the Syrian, Ghaldaean, and 
Arabic versions frequently render that term by India 
or Indians, as in 2 Ghr. xxi. 16 ; Is. xi. 11, xviii. 
1 ; Jer. xiii. 23 ; Zeph. iii. 10. For tlie connexion 
which some have sought to establish between India 
and Paradise, see Eden. [W. L. B.] 

INHEBn'ANOB. [Heir.] 

INK. INKHORN. [Writing.] 

INN mdlont /caTd\v/iia, varSoKeToy). 

The Hebrew word thus rendered literally signifies “a 
lodging-place for the night.” * Inns, in our sense of 
the tenn, were, as they still are, unknown in the East 
where hospittility is religiously praciisod. The khans, 
or caravansemis, are the representatives of European 
inns, and these were established but gradually. It 
is doubtful whetlier there is any allusion to them 
in the Old Testament. The halting-place of a ca- 
ravan was selected originally on account of its 
proximity to water or pasture, by which the tra- 
vellers pitched their tents and passed the night. 
.Such was undoubtedly the “inn” at which oc- 
curred the incident in the life of Moses, naivated in 
Ex. iv. 24. It was probably one of the halting- 
places of the Ishmaelitish merchants who traded to 
Egypt with their camel-loads of spices. Moses was 
on his journey fiom the land of Midian, and the 
merohaiits in Gen. xxxvii. aj‘e called indiscrimi- 
nately Ishmaelites and Midianites, At one of these 
stations, too, the fli-st which they mched after 
leaving the city, and no doubt within a short dist- 
ance from it, Josepli’s bivthren discovered that their 
money had been roplaccd in their wallets (Gen. 
xiii. 27). 

Increased commercial intercourse, and in later 
times religious enthusiasm for pilgrimages^ gave 
rise tor the cKtablishment of more peiinaoeut accom- 
modation for travellers. On the more frequented 
routes, lemote from towns (Jer. ix. 2), raravaii- 
semis wore in course of time erected, often at the 
ex])ense of the wealthy. The following description 
of one of those on the road from Baghdad to I^by- 
lon will suffice for all: — “ It is a large and sub- 
stantial square building, in the distance resembling 


due to tho same cause. Paulo, the Mend of Jerome, 
built several on the road to Bethlehem; and the 
Scotch and Irish residents in France erected hospitals 
for tho use of pilgrims of their own natton, on their 
way to Rome (Beekmann, Hiei. of Ino, ii. 457 }. Hence 
hoepUalt Aoitolf and finally hotd. 
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n fortress, being surroniided wfth a lo/ly wall, and 
flanked by round towers to defend the inmate in 
case of attack. Passing^ through a strong gateway, 
the guest enters a large court, the sides of which 
ai'e divideili into numerous arohed comjiartmeiits, 
open in front, for the accommodation of separate 
parties and for the ^eption of goods, in Uie 
ceutro is a spacious i-nsed platform, used for sleep- 
ing 14)011 at night, or for the devotions of the faith- 
ful during the day. Between the outer wall and 
the ooinpaid^ments are wide vaulted arcades, ev- 
teiiding round the entire building, where the beasts 
ot buiflen ai'e placed. Upon the roof of the ai cades 
is an excellent terrace, and over the gateway an 
elevated tower containing two rooms — one of which 
is open at the sides, permitting the occupants to 
enjoy every breath of air that (Misses across the 
heated plain. The terrace is tolerably clean ; but 
the court and stabling below are ankle-deep in 
chopped straw and tilth'* (Loffcus, Chaldea ^ p. 13). 
The great khans cstalilishod by the Persian kings and 
great men, at intervals of about six miles on the loads 
6*0111 Baghdad to the sacred places, are jirovided with 
stables for the horses of the pilgrims. ** Within these 
stables, on both sides, ai*e other cells for travcllera ** 
(Layai'd, Nin. and Bah, p. 478 note). The “ stall ** 
nr ** manger,’* mentioned in Luke ii. 7, was probably 
in a stable of this kind. Such khans are sometimes 
situated near running streams, or have a supply of 
water of some kind, but the traveller must cany 
all his provisions with him (Ouseley, Tmv, in 
Perakiy i. 2(11 note). At Damascus the khans are, 
many of them, substantial buildings; the small 
I'ooms which suiTound the court, as well as those 
above them which are entered from a gallery, are 
used by the inercbunts of the city for depositing 
their goods (Portei'*8 BamasenSf i. 33). The 
tcekdlehs of modem ICgypt are of a similar descrip- 
tion (Lane, Mod, E(j, ii. 10). 

“The house of paths* (Prov, viii. 2, iv oXKtip 
SidBwv, Vers. Ven,), where Wisdom took her stand, 
is undcretood by some to refer appiopnatcly to a 
khan built where many ways met and fii^qucnted 
by many travellers. A similar meaning has been 
attached W Dni33 (j^idith CiinhwHf “ the 

haste! of Chiinliam’* (Jer. xli. 17) boide IMhle- 
hem, built by the liberality of the son of Baraillai 
for tlic benefit of those who were going down to 
Kgypt (Stanley, S. <)r /*., 1G3 ; App. ^90). The Tar- 
gum says, “ which David gave to Cluraham, son of 
Barzilbii the (lileadite** (comp. 2 Sam. xix. 37, 38). 
With regnnl to this passage, the ancient versious arc 
strangely at varianc.e. The LXX. had evidently 
another reading with 3 and J transposed, whicli 
they left untianslnted' 7ttj9i7paxa/Ac(a, Alex. 71J- 
Vulgate, if intended to be 
literal, must have i-ead ")D33 perpgnn- 

antes in Glutmum, The Xiabic, following the 
Alexandnan MS., read it iv yp BripwBxc^f^t 
“ ill the land of Berothchanuuim.^' The Syriac has 

b*edrS, ** in the threshing-floors,’* as if 

hetfomSth, Josephus hod a reading different 
from ail, hegidrSthy “ in the folds of** 

Chimham ; for he says the fngitives went “ to a 
certain place called Maiidra ** (Mdi^Spa \sy6i».svov^ 
Ant, X. 9, §5), and in this he was followed by 
Aquila and the Hexaplar Syriac. 

'fhe TwhoKsiov (Luke x. 34) probfibly differed 
from the KardXvfiu (Lukoii. 7) in having a “ host** 
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01* ** innkeeper *' (irayioKtvtt Luke x. 3o), who sup- 
plierl some few of the necessaiy provisions, tuid 
attended to the wants of iraveliera left to his 
charge. The word has been adopted in the liter 
Hebrew, niul appears in the Mishuu (Kcbtiiaot/i, xvi. 
7) under the foi'm p*131&, pAndakt and the host 
is ^p’131D, pAnddhi, The Jews were forbidden to 
put up their beasts at establishments of this kind 
kept by idolaters {Aboda Zara, ii. 1). It ajipears 
that houses of eiitei'tainmwi were sometimes, ns in 
Kgypt (Her. ii. 35), kep^by women, whoso cha- 
racter was such that their evidence was regarded 
witli suspicion. In the Mishna t^Yebamoth, xvi. 7) 
a tale is told of a company of Lc^ites who were 
travelling to Zoar, the City of Palms, when one of 
them fell ill on the rood and was left by his com- 
mies nt an inn, umler the charge of the liostc’ss 
(J1^p*T31&, pdtuh’kiths^TreufBoKtvrpia), On their 
return to enquire for their friend, the hostess told 
them he was dead and buried, but they refused to 
believe her till she produced his sLaff, wallet, .and 
roll of the law. In Jbsh. ii. 1, n3iTi zondJi, the 
tei-m applied to llahab, is rendered in the Targum 
of Jonathan Kn^p^31Q, pdndekithd, “ a woman 
who keeps an inn.*’ So in .Iiidg. xi. 1, of the mo- 
ther of Jophthnh; of Dalilah (Judg. xvi. 1) and 
the two women who appealed to Solomon (IK. 
iii. 16). The wuuls, in the opinion of Kimchi on 
Josh. H. 1, appear to have been synonymous. 

In some pai*ts of modem Syria a iieai-er approach 
has been made to the European system. The 
people of csSalt, accoi'ding to Burckhardt, siipiiort 
four Uiverns {Jifenxel or Medhafc) at the public 
expense. At these the traveller is fnniislied with 
everything ho may require, so long as he chooses 
to remain, provided his stay is not unreasonably 
retracted. The expenses are jMtid by a tax on the 
ends of families, and a kind of laiidloi'd siipei^ 
intends the establishment {Trav, in Syria, p. 
36). [W. A. W.] 

INSTANT, INSTANTLY. A woid cm- 
ploywl by our translators in the N. T. with the 
foice of urgency or earnestness, to icilder five dis- 
tinct Creek words. We still say “nt the instance 
of,” hut as that sense is no longer attached to in- 
stant ” — though it is still to the verb “ insist,” 
and to other compounds of the same loot, such ns 
“prsist,” “constant” — it has been thought ad- 
visable to notice its occuncnces. They aH'onl an 
interesting example, if an additional one be needed, 
of the close ||nnexiou which there is between the 
Authorised I^rsion and the Vulgate; the Vulgate 
having, as will be seen, suggested the woid in 
three out of its five occtiiTcnces. 

1. inrovSalws — “ they besought Him instantly” 
(Luke vii. 4). This word is elsewhere commonly 
rendered “ earnestly,” which is very suitable here. 

2. iiriKuvro, from iwlKst/uu, to lie upon ; — 
“ they Avere instant with loud voices” (Vulg. m- 
stabant), Luke xxiii. 23. This might be rendcicd 
“they were pressing*' (ns in ver. 1). 

3. iv iKTfvcIf, “instantly semng God” (Acts 
xxvi. 7). Tlie metaphor at the root of this woM 
is that of stretchings on the stretch. Elsewhere 
in the A. V. it is represented by “ feiTently.” 

4. npoffKaprepouprts, ** continuing instant” 
(Horn. xii. 12), Vnlg. instantes. Here the ad- 
jective is hardly necessary, the word being else- 
where rendercnlby “continuing”-- or to preserve 
the rhythm of so familiar a sentence — contiiiuing 
stedfost” (as Acts ii. 42). 
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5. Manj$h fmm i^icrdveu, to stand by or 
upon — ** bo instant iti season out of season " 
(‘2 Tim. iv. 2), Vulg. insta. Four vci'ses fiirther 
on it is rendered, nt hand." The sense is 
“stand i*endy” — ^“bc alert” for whatever may 
hsippen. Of the five words this is the only one 
which contains the same metaphor as instant.” 

In Luke ii. 38, ** that instant” is liteially •* tlmt 
sjime hour,” — avrp rp &p^, [G.] 

lO'NIA {*ltaula). The substitution of this word 
for ft ill I Macc. viii. 8 (A. V. “ India”) 

is a conjectui'c of Grotius without any authority 
of MSS. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
the change mmoves a gi*eat difficulty, especially if, 
as the same commentator suggests, Mvtrla [Mysia] 
be substituted for Mf}9cfa or in &e same 

rontost. The pitssage refei-s to the cession of teni- 
toiy which the Romans forced Antioch us the Great 
to make ; and it is evident that India and Media 
are nothing to the purimse, whemas Ionia and 
Mysia were among the districts cis Taunurtt which 
were given up to Eumencs. 

As to the term Ionia, the name was given in 
early times to that part of the westem coast oi 
Asia Minor which lay between Aeolis on the noilh 
and Doris on the south. These were pixiperly eth- 
nological teinis, and had reference to the tribes of 
Greek settleis along this shore. Ionia, with its 
islands, was celebrated for its twelve, allci*wards 
thiitecn cities; five of which, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Miletus, Ghios, and Samos, are conspicuous in tlie 
N. T. In Homan times Ionia ceased to have any 
political signiticance, being absorbed in the province 
of Asia. The teim, however, was still occasiornUly 
used, as in Joseph. Ant, xvi. 2, §3, from which 
{tassage wc learn that the Jews were numerous in 
this district. This whole chapter in Josephus is 
very interesting, as a geographical illiisttati« of 
that pjirt of the const. [Javan.] [J. S. H.] 

IPHEDErAlI (nnaj; Alex. 

’Ic^aSfa: Jephdnia\ a descendant of Iknjamin, 
one of the Beue»Shashak (I Chr. viii. 25) ; s|)ecially 
nametl ns a chief of tlic tribe, and as residing in 
Jerusiilem (comp. 28). 

IR (Tj;: as if Alex, ’ftpd; Hir), 

l^Clir. vii. 12. [Iiti.] 

TRA ; Ira), I. (Tpds, Alex. E/pds.) 
** 'I'he Jairite,’' named in the catalogue of David’s 
great officers (2 Stam. xx. 26) as priest to 
David ” (jnb ; A. V. “ a chief mler ”). The 
Peshito version for “.Tairite” has HWim Jathir,” 
>. e., probably .Iattir, where David had found 
friends during his troubles with Saul. [Jairitk.] 
If this can be maintained, and it certainly has on 
air of probability then this Ira is identical witli 

2. (*'Ipas, 'Ipd, Alex, Elpdr) “ Ira the Ithrite” 

; A. V. omits the aiticle), that is, the 
Jattirite, one of the heroes of David's guard 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 38: 1 Chr. xi. 40). [Ituuitb; 
Jattir; Jethee.] 

3. (J'lpas, ‘tlpdf Alex. 'Opal ; I/trd), Another 
member of David's guai'd, a Tekoite, son of Ikkesh 
(2 Sam. xxiii, 26 ; 1 Chr. xi. 28). Ira was leader 
of the sixth monthly course of 24,000, as apiwinted 
by David (1 Chr. xxvii. 9). 

I'RAD (TTy ; in both MSS. ; Joseph. 

; Syr. Idar ; frad), son of Enoch ; grand- 
son of Cain, and lather of Mehujael (Gen. iv. 18). 
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I'RAM (D'J'y ; Zatpwlv ; Hiram; “ belonging 
to a city,” Ges.) , a leader ; LXX. iiytfidv ; 

“phylarch,” A.V. “duke") of the Edomites (Gen. 
xxxvi. 43 ; 1 Chr. i. 64), iVs., the chief of a family 
or tribe. He occurs in the list of! “ the names of 
the dukes [that came] of Esau, according to thi'ir 
families, after their places, by their names” ^Oen. 
xxxvi. 40-43) ; but none of^hese names is found 
in the genealogy of Esau's immediate desc^dants ; 
the latter being separated from them by the enu- 
meration of the sons of Seir and the kings of Edom, 
both in Gen. and Chr. They were certainly do; 
scendants of Esau, but in what gonerntion is not 
known ; evidently not in a remote one. The saci'cd 
records arc generally confined to the history of the 
chosen race, and the reason of tlie exclusion of the 
Edomite genealogy beyond the second gcneratioi is 
thus explicable. In remarking />n this gap in the 
genealogy, we must add that tliere appears to be 
no safe gi'oifnd for supposing a chronological se- 
quence of sons and grandsons of Esau, sons of Seir, 
kings of Edom, and lastly descendants of Esau 
again, ruling over the Edomites. These were pro- 
bably in part, or wholly, contemporaneous; and 
we think should be regarded .as signifying a 
chief of a tribe, &c. (as rendered above), rather than a 
king. The Jewish assertion that these terms signified 
the same rank, except that the former was uncrowned 
and the latter crowned, may be safely neglected. 

The names of which Iram is one are “ according 
to 'their families, after their places (or “towns," 
DnbpP), by their names ’* (ifer. 40) ; ancl again 
(ver. 4ii), “ These [be] the dukes of Edom, ac- 
conling to their habitations in the land of thcii' 
possession,” These woi-ds imply that tribes and 
places were called after their leadera and founders, 
and tend to confirm tlie preceding remarks on the 
descendants of Esau being chiefs of tribes, and pro- 
bably more or less contemporaneous with each other, 
and with the kings and Horites named together 
with them in the same records. It has been sug- 
gested that the names we aic considering are those 
of the tribes niid places founded by Esau's imme- 
diate descendants, mentioned earlier in the I'ecord ; 
but no proof has been adduced in support of this 
theory. 

The time of the final destruction of the Horites 
is uncertain: by analogy with the conquest of 
Canaan (cf. Deut. ii. 12, 22) wo may perhaps infer 
that it was not immediate on Esau's stdtlemeni. No 
identifeation of Iram has been found. [E. S. P.] 
IR-HA-HE'BES, in A. V. Thk City of De- 
struction Dnnn Ty: 'Axcp^*: 

CivHas Solis), the name or an appellation of a city 
in Egypt, mentioned only in Is. xix. 18. The read- 
ing .DDH is that of most MSS. tho Syr. Aq; and 
Thcod., the other reading, Dlin, is suppoited by 
the LXX., but only in form, fiy Symm. who has 
ir6his ^Kiov, and the Vulg. Gesenius (Thes. 391, 
a, 522) prefers the latter reading. There are va- 
rious explanations : wo shall first take those that 
treat it as a proper name, then those that suppose 
it to be an appellation used by the prophet to denote 
the future of the city. 

1. 1'y, ” the city of the sun,” a trans- 

lation of the Egyptian sacred name of Heliopolis, 
generally called in the Bible On, the Hebrew form 
of its civil name Ak [On], and once Beth-Shemesh, 
“the house of the sun” (Jer, xliii. 13), a more 
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literal translation than this supposed one of the 
eacred name [Bkth Suemesh]. < 

2. D^nn Ty, or onnn 17 , ‘Hho city Hews ” 
a transcription in the second word of the Egyptian 
sacied name of Heliopolis, Ha-RA, *^the alx^e (lit. 
“house”), of the sun.” This explanation would 
necessitate the omission of the article. The LXX. 
favoura it. 

3. D'jnn Ty, “a city destroyed,” lit. “a city 
of destruction in A. V. “ the city of destruction,” 
meaning that one of the five cities mentioned should 
be destroyed, accoi-ding to Isaiah’s idiom. 

4. D^nn “ a city preserved,” meaning 
that one of the five cities mentioned should be pre- 
served. Gesenius, who proposes this construction, 
if the second word be not part of the name of the 

place, compares tlie Arabic ” he guards, 

kept, preserved,” &c. It may be remarked thatj 
the word Hkres or Hres in ancient Eg}'ptian, i 
probably signifies “a guardian.” This rendering 
of Gesenius is however merely conjectural, and 
seems to have been favoured by him on account of | 
itt dii-Gctly conti-adicting the rendering last noticed. I 

The iii-ht of these explanations is highly impro- ! 
bable, for we find elsewhere both the sacred and 
the civil names of Heliopolis, so that a third name 
merely a variety of the Hebrew rondering of the 
sacred name is veiy unlikely. The name Beth- 
Shemeah is, nioi-eover, a more liteinl translation in 
its tirot wonl of the Egyptian name than this sup- 
posed one. It may be remnrkc<l, however, as to 
the second woihI, tliat one of the towns in Palestine 
called Beth-shemesh, a town of the Levites on the 
bordei-s of Judah and Dan, was nbt fur from a 
Mount Ilcres, Din"in (Judg. i. 35), so that the 
two names as applied to the sun as an object of 
worship might probably be interchangeable. The 
second exphanation, which we believe h>is not been 
hitheito put ibfth, is liable to the same objection .is 
the preening one, besides that it nec&'<sitates the 
excluMOU of the article. The fouith exphuiatioii 
would not have been noticed had it not been sup- 
ported by the name of Gesenius. The common 
reaiiing and old rendering remains, which ceitaiiily 
present no critical difficulties. A veiy careful ex- 
amination of the xixth chap, of Ismah, and of the 
xniith and xxth, which aie ^nnected with it, has 
inclined us to prefer it. Egypt and Ethiopia were 
then cither under a joint rule or under an Ethiopian 
sovewign. We can, therofore, understand the con- 
nexion of the three subjects compi ised in the three 
chapters. Chap, zviii. is a prophecy against the 
Ethiopians,, xix. is the Buixlen of Egypt, and xx., 
delivered in the year of the captuw of Ashdod by 
Tartan, the geneinl of Sargon, predicts the leading 
captive of the E'.;)'ptians and Ethiopians, probably 
the garriKoii of that great stronghold, as a warning 
to the Ispielites who trusted in them for aid. Chap, 
xviii. ends with an indication of the time to which 
it refers, speaking of the Ethiopians — as we under- 
stand the passage — as sending “ a present” “ to the 
place of the name of the LoM of hosts, the mount 
Zion (ver. 7). If this is to be taken in a proper 
and not a tropical sense, it would refer to the con- 
version of Etluopians by the preaching of the Law 
while the Temple yet stood. That such liad been 
the case before the gospel was preached is evident 
from the instance of the eunuch of Queen Candace, 
whom Philip met on his retuin homeward from 
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worshipping at .Tenisalcm, and' converted to Chris- 
tianity (Acts viii. 26-39). The Burden of Egypt 
seems to point to ^he times of the Persian and Greek 
dominions over that country. The dvil war agiees 
with the troubles of the I^ecarchy, then we read 
of a time of hitter oppression by ** a cruel loiri and 
for “ even ”] a fierce king,” probably pointing to 
the Peraian conquests and rule, and specially to 
Cambyses, or Cunbyses and Ochus, and then of 
the drying of the sea (the Red Sea, comp. xi. 1 5) 
and the river and canals, of the destruction of the 
water-plants, and of the misery of the fishers and. 
workers in linen. The princes and counsellois arc 
to lose tlieir wisdom and the people to be filled 
with fear, all which calamities seem to have begun 
in the desolation of the Persian rule. It is not easy 
to understand what, follows as to the dread of the 
land of Judah which the Egyptians should feci, 
immediately preceding the mention of the subject 
of the aiticle: — “In that day shall five cities 
in the laud of Egypt speak the language of Ca- 
naan, and swear to the Lord of hosts ; one shall 
be called lr-ha*hercs. In that day sliull theic be 
an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of 
Egypt, and a pillar at the boi-der thereof to the 
LoiiJ. And it shall be for a sign and for a witness 
unto the Lord of hosts in tlie land of Egypt ; for 
they shall cry unto the Lonl liecausc of the op- 
pressors, and he shall send them a saviour, and a 
great one, and he shall deliver them ” (xix. 18-20). 
The iNirtial or entire convei’sion of Egypt is pro- 
phesied in the next two verees (21, 22). The time 
of the Gii'ek dominion, following the Persian inile, 
may be heie pointed to. There was then a great 
influx of Jewish settlei's, and as we know of a 
Jewish town, Onion, and a great Jewish popula- 
tion at Alcxiuidi ia, we may suppose that there were 
otW large settlements. These would “ s|M*ak the 
laif^nge of Canaan,” at first liteinlly, aflerwniris 
in their retaining the religion and customs of their 
fathers. The altar would well correspond to the 
temple built by Onias ; the pillar, to the synagogue 
of Alexandria, the latter on the northern and western 
bordei-s of Egypt. In this case Alexander would be 
the deliverer. We do not know, however, that at 
this period there was any recognition of the true 
Go<l on the fwrt of the Egyptians. If the pro- 
phecy is to be uudei-stood iii a piojier sense, we etn 
however see uo other time to which it applies, and 
must sup{K)se that Ir-ba-hercs was one of the cities 
iwrtly or wholly inhabited by the Jews in Egypt: 
of these Onion was the most important, ami to it the 
I rendering, ‘ttne shall be called a city of destruc- 
tion,” woulifapply, since it w.is destroyed by Titus, 

I while .Mexiuidria, and perhai>s the other cities yet 
stanil. If the prophecy is to be taken tropically, 
the best reading and tendering can only be deter- 
mined by verbal criticism. [R. S. P.] 

rill (Obpia; Alex. Obpl: Jorita) 1 Esdr. viii. 
62. This name answers to Uriah in Ezra (viii. 
33.) But whence did our translators get their 
form ? 

TRI or IR (n^y or TJf ; *Ovpl and •'Op ; Urai 
and ///r), a Bcnjamite sou of Bela, according to 
I Chr. vii. 7, 12. The name does npt occur in 
any of the otiier genealogies of the tribe. [HUP- 

HAM.] (;a.c.h.] 

IRI'JAH (H'JilT ; Sopovla ; Jeriaa), mn of 
Shelemiiih, a “captain of the waitl” 
who met leremiah in the gate of Jerusalem called 
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the *'gAte of Benjamin,** accused him of being 
about to desert to the Cluddenns, and' led him buck 
to the princes (.Icr. xxxvii. 13, 14). 

IK'-NAHASH d^nrry = “ .eiprat^ity 
irS\is Naas ; Urbs Naos)^ a name which, like, 
many other names of places, occurs in the gonea- 
logical lists of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 12). Teliiniiiih 
Abi Ir-uuhsish — ” tUther of Ir-nahosh" — was one^of 
tlie sons of Kshton, all of them being de>ccnd.*iuts 
of Chel ub ( ver. 11). But it seems im])Ossi ble to con- 
nect this special genealogy with the general gene* 
>alogics of Judah, and it has the air of being a frag- 
ment of the i-ccoi-ds of some other family, related, 
of com-se, or it would not be hfere, but not the 
ssime. May not ** Shuah, the biother of Chelub ** 
(ver. 11), be Shuah the Canaanite, by whose 
(laughter Judah had his three eldest .wiis ((len. 
xwviii. 2, &o.), and these vei^es be n fiagment of 
Canaanite i-ecord presen-ed amongst those of the 
great Israelite family, who then became so closely 
ivlated to the Canaaiiites? True, the two Shuahs 
are written diflerently in Hebrew— yi65^ and nniJ5^, 
but consideiing the early date of the one (litssagc 
and the eon-upt and incomplete state of the other; 
this is pcihap'> not incconcilable. 

No trace of the name of h-iinhash attached to 
any site has been discovered. Jeromc*s inteipieta- 
tiou (Qu. Hebt\ ad loc.)— whether his own or a' 
tradition he does not say — is that Iv-imhash is 
Bethlehem, Kahash being another name for Jesse. 
[Naiiasii.] [G.] 

I'KON Alex, 'lapit&v; Jeron), 

one of the cities of Naphtali, named between Kn- 
hazor and Migdal-el (Josh. xix. 38) ; hitherto totally 
unknown. [0.] 

niON (!?na, barzcl; Ch. NjpB, pnrz^id: 

C’l9ripos)i mentioned with brass as the eai’liest of 
known metals (Gen. iv. 22). As it is rarely found 
in its native state, but generally in combination 
with oxygen, the knowledge of the art of forging 
iron, which is nttributecl to Tubal C.ain, argues an 
acipiaiatanoe with the difhcultics which attend the 
smelting of this metal. Iron melts at a tempera- 
ture of about 3000° Fahrenheit, and to produce 
this heat large fuiii.'ices supplicid by a strong blast 
of air are necessary. But, however diilicult it may | 
be ^ imagine a knowledge of such appliances at so 
early a period, it is perf^ly (wriaiii that the use of 
iron is of extreme antiquity, and that therefore 
some means of overeoming the obstacles in question 
must have been discovered. What tife piocess may 
have been is left entirely to conjecture ; a method 
is employed by the natives of India, extremely 
simple and of great aiiti([uity, which though rude is 
very eilective, and suggests the possibility of similar 
knowledge in an enily stage of civilization (lire, 
JOict. Arts and Sciences, ail. Steel). The smelting 
furnaces of Aethaliu, describe by Diodorus (v. 13), 
con%spond roughly with the modern bioomeries, i-e- 
maiiis of which still exist in this country (Napier, 
Metallurgy of the Bible, 140). Alallcable iron was 
in common use, but it is doubtful whether the aii- 
dents were ncqu.'iiiitcd with cast-iron. The allu- 
sions in the Bible supply the following tacts. i 
The natural wealth of the soil of Canaan is iiidi- 1 
rated by dc^ribing it as ** a land whose stones are 
iron** (Deut. viii. 9). By this Winer (Bealw, 
art £isen) understands the basalt which predtiml- 
nates in the Haumn, is the mateiial of which Og*s 
bedstead (Deut. iii. 11) was made, ami contains a 
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large peiMientage of iron. It is more probable that 
the expivssion is a poetical figure. Pliny (xxxii. 
11), who is quoted as an authority, says indeed 
that basalt is ** femd colorls atque duritinc,’* but 
does not hint that iron was ever extracted from it. 
The book of Job contains passages which indicate 
that iron was a metsil well known. Of the manner 
of pi’ocuiing it, we learn that *Mron is taken from 
dust** (xxviii. 2). It docs not follow from Job 
xix. 24, that it was used for a wilting implement, 
though such may have been the case, any more tiniii 
tliat adamant was employed for the same pui^iose 
(Jer. icvii. 1), or that shoes weie sliod with iron and 
brass (Deut. xxxiii. 2.')). Indeed iron so fitiquently 
occura in )X)etic figuies, that it is diilicult to dis- 
criminate between its liteial and metaphorical seiise^. 

In such (lassages as the following, in which a ** yoke 
of iron*’ (Deut. xxviii. 48), denotes hal'd service; 

rod of iron** (Ps. ii. 9), a stem government; 
“a pillnr of iron** (Jer. i. 18), a strong support 
“mid th'cshiny instruments of iron** (Am. i. 3), 
the means of cruel oppression ; the hai*dness and 
heaviness (Kcclus. xxii. I.")) of iron are so clcaily 
the prominent ideas, that though it may have been 
u^4Hl for the instruments in question, such usage is 
not of necessity indicated. The “/umree of iron ** 
(Deut. iv. 28; 1 K. viii. .')!) is a figure which 
vividly expresses hard bondage, as lepiescnted by 
the sevcie labour which attended the opeiation of 
smelting. Iron was us«l for chisels (Deut. xxvii. 
.5), or something of the kind ; for axes (Deut. xix. 

.5 ; 2 Iv. vi. 5, 6 ; Is. x. 34; Horn. Jl, iv. 485); 
for harrows and saws (2 Sam. xii. 31 ; 1 Chr. xx. 
3) ; for nails ( I ('hr. xxii. 3), and the fastenings of 
the temple; tor wen|)ons of war (1 Sam. xvii, 7 ; 
Job XX. 24), and for war chariots (Josli. xvii. 16, 
18 ; Judg. i. 19, iv. .3, 13). 3'he latter weie 
plated or studded with it. Its usage in defensive 
armour is implied in 2 Sam. xxiii. 7 (cf. Kev. 
ix. 9), and as n safeguard in peace ii appears in 
fettera (Ps. cv. 18), prison-gates (Act^ xii, 10), 
and bare of gates or doors (I's. evii. 16 ; Is, xlv. 
2), a.*', well as for surgical pui*poses (1 Tim. iv. 
2). Sheet-iron was used for cooking utensils ( Kz. 
iv, 3 ; cf. Lev. vii. 9),* and Uirs of liaminercd 
iron are mentioned in Job xl. 18, though here the 
LXX, perversely render elSiipos “cast- 

iron.** That it was plentiful in the time of David 
appeal's fi-om 1 Chi]||k.\ii. 3. It was used by So- 
lomon, according ta Jasephus, to clamp the large 
, i-ocks with which he built up the Temple mount 
{Ant. XV. 11, §3) ; and by Hezekiah’s workmen to 
hew out the conduits of Gihon (Kcclus. xlviii. 17). 
Images were fastened in their niches in later times 
by iron brackets orcbanips (Wisd. xiH. 15). Agri- 
cultural implements were early made of the same 
material. In the ti'eaty m.-ule by i’oi-seim was in- 
serted a condition like that impost ou the Hebrews 
by the Philistines, that no Iron should be used 
except for agricultural purposes (i*liii. xxxiv. 39). 

The market of Tyre was supplied with bright 
or polished iron by the merehants of Dan and Javan 
(Kz. xxvii. 19). i^me, as the LXX. and Vidg., 
render this “wrought iron:'* so De Wettc “ge- 
schniicdetes Kiseii.** The Targum has “bars of 
iron,’* wliich wouUl coriespond with the stricturae 
of PJiiiy (xxxiv. 41). But Kimchi {Lex. s. v.) 
expounds 'dshdth, as “ pure and iwlishcd ** 

■ The passage of Ezekiel is illustrated by the 
screens behind which the archcra stand in the repre- 
sentations of a fiege on the Nimrond senlpturee. 
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(sSpm. acSt'O, stccl)> in which he is supported by 
R. Sol. Parchon, and by Ben Zeb, who gives ** glans- 
end ** as the equivalent (comp, the Homeric aXBttu 
ffiBiipos, II. vii. 473). If the Javan alluded to were 
(ireere, and not, ns Bochart {Phaleg^ ii. 21) seems 
to think, some place in Arabia, there might be 
rerorance to the iron mines of Macodouia, sjKtkeQ of 
in the decree of Acmilius l^ulus (I.iv. xlv. 29) ; 
but Bochart ui^a as a very strong ai'gument in 
support of his theory that, at the time of Ezekiel’s 
prophecy, the Tyrians did not depend upon (ireece 
for a supply of cassia and cinnamon, which are 
associated with iron in the mei'chandisc of Dan and 
Javan, but that rather the contmry was tlie cose. 
Pliny (xxxiv. 41) awards the palm to the iron of 
Sorica, that of Parthia being next in excellence. 
The Chiilybos of the I'ontiis wei*e celebrated as 
workera in iron in very ancient times (Aesch. Proni. 
IXW They were idcntifie<l by Strain) with the 
Chnldaci of his day (xii. 549), and the mines which 
they worked wero in the mountains skirting the 
sea-coast. The produce of their laboui* is supposed 
to be alluded to in Jer. xv. 12, as being of su^rior | 
quality. Iron mines are still in existence on the 
same coast, and the ore is found in small nodular 
masses in a dark yellow clay which overlies a lime- 
stone rock” (Smith’s Geog. Diet, art. Phalybes). 

It was for a long time supposed that the Kgy{)- 
tinns were ignoniiit of the use of iron, and that the 
allusions in the Pentateuch were anachronisms, as 
no traces of it have been found in their monuments ; 
but in the sepulchres at Thebes butchers are repre- 
scntdl as 8hai*pening their knives on a round bar of 
metal attached to their aprons, which from its blue 
colour is presumed to be steel. The steel weapons 
on the tomb of liumesos 111. are also piunted blue; 
those of bronze being led (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. III. 
247).' One iron mine only has been discovenHl in 
which was worked by the ancients. It Is at 
Hammdmi Iw'twwu the Nile and the Red Sen; the 
iron found by Mr. Bui ton was in the fojTii of 
specular and red ore (fti. iii. 240). Jhat no 
articles of iron should have been found is easily 
accounte 1 for by the fact that it is easily destroyed 
by exposuro to the air and moisture. Accoidiiig to 
Pliny (xxxiv. 43) it was preserved by a coating of 
white load, gypsum, and liquid pitch. Bitumen 
was prol)ably employed for the same purpose (xxxv. 
52). The Egyptians obtaii^ their iron almost 
exclusively fiom Assyria lV)pcr in the foini of 
hricks or pigs (Layanl, Win/Ti. 415). Specimens 
of Assyrian iron-work overlaid* with bronze were 
discovered by Mr.- Layaixl, and are now in the 
Biitish Museum { Em , and Bab„\9i). Iron woa- 
^ns of vaiious kinds were found at Nimroiid, but 
fell to pieces ftii exposure to the air. Some portions 
of shields and aiTow-heads {Id. 194, 596) were 
rescued, and are now in England. A pick of the 
same metal {Id. 194) was also found, as well as 
part of a saw (195), and the he«id of an nxe (357), 
.ind remains of scale-armour and helmets inlaid 
with copper {Nin. i. 340). It was used by the 
EtruMxins for ofIen»ve weapons, as bronze for defen- 
sive armour. The Assyrians had daggers and 
arrow-heads of copper mixed witb iron, and har- 
dened with an alloy of tin (Layard, Nin. ii. 418). 
So in the days of Homer vrar-cl4fbs were shod with 
Iron (//. vii. 141); arrows were tipped with it 
{It. iv. 123) ; it was used for the axles of chariots 
{Ii. V. 723), for fetters {Od. i. 204), for axes and 
bills (It. iv, 485; Od. xxi. 3, 81). Adrastns {It. 
vi. 48) and Ulysses {Od. xxi. 10) reckoned it 
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among their treosni'es, the iron weapons being kept 
in a chest in the ireasuiy with the gold and hinss 
{Od. xxi. 61). In Od, i. 184, Mentes tells Telc- 
machns that he is travelling from Tapljos to Tamese 
to procure brass in exchange for iron, whicK Eusta- 
thius says was not obtain^ from the mines of the 
island, but was the produce of pii-atical excuiaions 
(Milliu, Mineral, 113, 2nd ed.J. Pliny 

(xxxiv. 40) mentions iron as us^ symbolically for 
a statue of Hercules at Thebes (cf. Dan. ii. 33, 
V. 4), and goblets of iron as among the oireriiigs in 
the tmple of Mars the Avenger , at Rome. A lyattes 
the Lydian dedicated to the oracle at Delphi a small 
goblet of iron, the workmanship of Glaucus of 
Chios, to whom the dis<-ovcry of the art of solder- 
ing this metal is attributed (Her. i. 25). The 
goblet is described by Pausanias (x. 16). From 
the fact that such offerings wero made to the 
temples, and that At'hilles gave os a prize of cem- 
test a rudely-shaped mass of the same metal {II. 
xxiu. 826), it has l)een aigued that in early times 
iron was so little known as to be greatly cstromed 
for its rarity. That this was not tfie case in the 
time of Lycurgus is evident, iind Ilomci attaches tc 
it no epithet which would denote- its preciousiiess 
(Millin, p. 106). There is reason to suppose that 
the discovery of brass preceded that of iioii (Lucr. 
V. 1292), though little weight can be iittached to 
the line of Hesioci often quoted ns decisive on this 
jMHiit {Op. et Dies^ 150). The Dactyl i Idaei of 
Ciete were snp|M)sed by the ancients to have the 
merit of b#ing the first to iliseover the properties of 
iron (Plin. vii. 57 ; Diod. Sic. v. 64), ns the 
Cyclopes were said to have invented the iron-smith’s 
forge (Plin. vii. 57). Aeeording to the Arundoliau 
marbles, iron was known H.c. 1370, while Lnrcher 
{Cfavnol. d' Herod, 570) assigns a still earlier date, 
n.C. 15.37. Enough has been ssiid to prove that 
the allusions to iron in the Pentateuch and other 
parts of the O. T. are not anachronisms. 

There is considerable doubt whether the ancients 
were .*icqu;tiuted with cast-iron. The rendering 
given by the LXX. of .Tob xl. 18, as quoted above, 
seems to imply thjit some method nearly like that 
of existing was known, and is siqipoi ted by a {.ms- 
sage in Dio(h>riis (v. 13), The inhabitants of 
Aethalia traded witli pig-iron in masses like large 
sjKuigcs to Dicaearchia and other marts, where it 
was bought by the smiths and f<is1iinned into various 
moulilcd forms (irAdo’/iara iravroSairiC). ^ 

In Hlcclus. xxxviii. 28, we have a picture of tlie 
interior of an iron-smith’s (Is. xliv. 12) workshop: 
the smith, parched with the smoko and heat of the 
furnace, sitting beside his anvil and contemplating 
the nnwrought iron, his ears deafened with the din 
of the heavy hammer, his eyes fixed on his model, 
and never sleejiing till he has accomplished bis task. 
[Stkkl.] . [W. A. W.] 

IB'PEEL(^KBT; Ka^i', Alex. ’lep^o^A ; 
Jarephel), one of the cities of Benjamin f.Josh. 
xyiii. 27), occurring in the list betwc»n Rekein and 
Taralah. No trace has yet been discovered of its 
situation. It will be ob^i-ved that the Ir in this 
name is radically different from that in the names 
Ir-nahash, Ir-shemesh, &c. Taken as a Hebrew 
name it is Irpe-El = “ restored by God.” [G.] 
IB-SHE'MESH (65^10^ Ty = “ city of the 
sun irdXeir Sa/i/ia^x, Alex. irdXix ; 

Ilersemes, id cst^ Civitas Solis), a city of the 
Danites (Josh. xix. 4l), probably identical with 
Bkth-sukmksh nnd, if not identical, at least con- 
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nected with Mount Hkhe9 (Jadg. i. B5), the 

mount oi* the sun." Bcth-sheniobh is lu-oUibly the 
later form of. the name. . In other cases Beth ap- 
pears to have been substituted for other older terms 
[see Baal-mkon, &c.], such iu) Ir or Ar» which is 
unquestionably a very ancient word. [G.] 

rBU t-ITJf; 'Hp, Alex.'Hpa; //»>), the eldest 
son of the gieat Caleb son of .J'ephunneh (1 Chr. 
iv. 15). It is by some supf)oscd that this name 
should be Ir, the vowel at the end lieing merely 
the conjunction ** and/* pixiperly belonging to the 
following name. g 

rSAAO (PIJV?, or pWJ, laughter j ’Ijodjc), 
the son whom Sniah, in accoi’dancc with me Di- 
vine promise, bore to Abraham m the hundredth 
year of his age, at Gerar. In his infancy he 
became the object of Ishmael’s jealousy ; and in 
his youth (when twenty-five yuai*s old, according to 
Joseph. Ant, i. 13, §2; the victim, in intention, of 
Abr^am*s great sacrificial act of faith. When forty 
years old he married Rebekah his cousin, by whom, 
when he was sixAv, he had two sous, Esan and Jacob. 
Ill his seventy-tifth year he and his brother Ishmael 
huned their lather Abiuham in the cave of Mach- 
|M>lah. From his abode by the well J.ahai-roi, in 
the South Coniitiy — a Imrrcn ti’act, comprising a 
few pastures atid wells, betwiK^n the hills of Ju(i&«i 
and the Arabian desert, touching at its western end 
Fhilibtia, and on the noith llcbron — Isaac was 
driven by a famine to Gerar. Here Jehovah 
apiKMired to him and bade iiim dwell there and 
not go over into K.gypt, and renewed to him the 
proniises made to Abraham. Here he subjected 
himself, like Abraham in the same place and 
under like circumstances (Gen. xz, 2), to a rebuke 
from Abimelcch the Philistine king for on equivo- 
cation. Here he acquired great wealth by his 
flocks ; but was repeatedly dispossessed by the 
Philistines of the wells which he sunk at con- 
venient stations. At Beersheba Jehovah appealed 
to him by night and blessed him, and he built an 
altar there: there, too, like Abraham, he received 
a visit from the Philistine king Abimcledh, with 
whom he made a covenant of peace. After the 
deceit by which Jacob acquired his father’s bless- 
ing, Isaac sent his son to seek a wife in Padan- 
aroxn; and all that we know of him during the 
last forty-three years of his life is that he saw 
tliat son, with a lai'ge and prosperous family, 
return to him at Hebron (xxxv. 27) before he di^ 
there at the age of 180 years. He was buried by 
his two sons in the cave of Machpelah. 

In the N.T. reference is made to the ofleiing of 
Isaac (Hub. xi. 17 ; and James ii. 21) and to his 
blessing his sons (Heb. xi. 20). As tlie child of tlic 
promise, and ns the progenitor of the cliildrun of 
the promise, he is contrasted with Ishmael ( Kom. ix. 
7, 10; Gal. iv. 28; Heb. xi. 18). In our Lord’s 
remarkable argument with the Sadducecs, his his- 
tory is carried beyond the point at which it is lett 
in the 0. T., into and beyond the grave. Isaac, of 
whom it was said (Gen. xxxv. 29) that he was 
gathered to his pmiple, itf represisnted as still 
living to God (Luke xx. 38, &c.); and by the 
same Divine authority he is proclaimed as an 
acknowledged heir of future glory (Matt. viii. 
11, &c.). 

II. Such are the facts which the Bible supplies 
of tlie longest-lived of the throe Patriarchs, tlie Ici^t 
migratory, the laast piolific, and the leivst fa- 


voured with cxti'noi'dinaiy divine revelations. A 
few events in this quiet life have occasioned dis« 
cussion. 

(a.) The signification of Isaac’s name is thrice 
alluded to (Gen. xvii. 17, xvili. 12, xxi. 6-). Jose- 
phus (AnL i. 12, §2) refers to the second of tha-.e 
jxuisages for the origin of the name ; Jerome 
(Qua&sL Heb. m Oen.) vehemently confines it to 
the first ; .Kwald {Qesch. i. 425), without assign- 
ing reasons, gives it as liis opinion that all three 
ptissagcs have been added by different writers to 
tbe original record. 

(6.) It has been asked what are the pei’secutions 
sustained by Isaac from Ishmael to wliich St. Paul 
refers (Gal. iv.' 29) ? If, as is generally supposed, he 
rofers to Gen. xxi. 9, then the word pfl Vp, wal^OKra, 
may be ti-anslated mocking, as in the A. V., or 
insulting, as in xxxix. 14, and in that case the 
trial of Isaac was by means of “ cruel mocking ” 
(ifivaiyuwv), in the language of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (xi. 86). Or the word may include the 
signification paging idolatrous worship, as in Kx. 
xxxii. 6, or fighting, as in 2 Fain. ii. 14. These 
thiee significations are given by Jaichi, who relates 
a Jewish tiiulition (quoted moie briefly by Wetstein 
on Gal. iv. 29) of Isaac suffering jwrsonal violence 
from Ishmael, a ti-adition which, as Mr, Ellicott 
thinks, WAS ^opted by Ft. Paul. The English 
reader who is content with our own version, or the 
schilar who may prefer either of the other ren- 
detiugs of .Taichi, will bo at lui loss to connect 
Gal. iv. 29 with Gen. xxi. 9. But Origen (in 
Oen, Horn, vii. §8), and Augustine {Sem\4> 
and apparently Professor Jowett (on Gai. iv. 29), 
n6t ol^rviug that tlie gloss of the LXX. and the 
Latin versions ** ploying with her son Ismo ” 
forms no part of the simple statement in Genesis, 
and that the words walCo’^ro, are not to be 

confined to the meaning playing,” seem to doubt 
(as Mr. Ellicott does on other grounds), whether 
Hie passage in Genesis bears the construction appa- 
rently put nj)on it by St. Paul. On the other 
hand, Uosenmiilier {Sichol, in Oen. xxi. 9) even 
goes so far as to characterise 4bluKt — ‘‘iiersecuted’* 
—ns a very excellent Interpi etation of pH Vp. (f'ee 
Drusius on Gen. xxi. 0 in Crit, Sacr., and Estius 
on Gal. iv. 29.) 

(c.) The oilering up of Isaac by Abraham has 
been viewed in various lights. It is the subject of 
five dissertations by FiiMrhmutb in the Thes, Thcol, 
PhUol. p. 197 (attached to 6ViY. Sacri). By Bishop 
Warbuiton (/>*t>. Leg. b, vi. §5) the whole trans- 
action W.IS regarded as ** merely an information by 
action (compare Jcr. xxxii. 2; Ez. xii. 3; Hos. 
i. 2), instead of wouls, of the great sacrifice of 
Christ for the redemption of mankind, given at the 
earnest lequest of Abraham, who longed impa- 
tiently to si'e Christ’s day.” This view is adopted 
by Dean Graves (Cn Pentateuch, pt. iii. §4) 
and has become popular. But it is pronounced to 
bo unsatisfactory by Davison (Primitive Sacidfice, 
pt. iv. §2), wh(k pleading for the progressive coin- 
inuiiication of xhe knowledge of the Christian 
iitmiemcut, protests against the assumption of a 
coutemiHuary disclosui[e of the import of the sacri- 
fice to Abiaham, and points out that no expiation 
or atonement was joined with this emblematic 
oblation, which consequently symbolised only the 
act, not the power or virtue of the Christian sacri- 
fice. Mr. Maurice (Patriarchs and Lawgivers, 

3 L ■ 
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jv.) draws attention to the oftoring of Isaac as 
the last and culminating point (compare Kwald, 
Qcsahivhtc i. 4:t0-4) in the divine education of 
Abraham, that which taught him the meaning and 
ground of selt-saciiiice. The same line of thought 
IS followed up ill a veiy instructive and striking 
sermon on the sjicriticc of Abraham in Doctrine of 
S<icnficet iii. 3:1-48. Some (lermaii writers have 
s{ioken of the whole transaction us a dream (Kich- 
hoin^;, or a myth (De Wette), and treat other 
events in Isiuic’s lite as slips of the pen of a 
Jewish ‘transcnlier. Even the merit of novelty 
cannot be claimed Ibr such views, which ajipear to 
have been in some mcasnic foiestiiihsl in the time 
of Augustine (Sermo ii. (/<• tentatione Abra/iae), 
They ai-e, of coui’se, irrcconcilcahle with the decla- 
ration of St. .Tames, that it was a toork by which 
Abmliam was justitied. Eusebius (^Prttep. Dvntuj, 
iv. 16, and i. lO) has pri’served a singular and 
inaccurate version of the offering of Isaac in an 
extract from the ancient Phoenician histoi ian t^an- 
choinatlion ; but it is abMird to suppose that the 
whiidy-spread (see Ewald, Alterthiimcrf p. 79, 
and Thomson’s Hmnpton Lectures, 1853, p. 38) 
hesitlien pnwtice of sacrificing human laMiigs i*e- 
ceivisl any cnoniragemcnfc fi om a sacrifice whicli 
Ahraham was (prciiddeii to accomplish (see Water- 
land, HVAs, i'f. 203). Some wnters liave found 
tor this transaction a kind of parallel — it amouuts 
til no more — in tlie classical legends of Iphigenia 
ainl IMirixus. The story of Iphigenia, which# in- 
spiveil the devout Atiicnian dramatist with buUime 
notions of the import of sacrifice and sufleiing 
(Aesch. Agam. 147, ct seq,), supplieti the Roman 
infidel only with a keen taunt against religion 
(Lucret, i.* 102), just as the gix\*it trial which 
perfected the faith of Abraham and moulded the 
character of Isaac, dniws from the Ronianisc^l Jew 
of the first centuiy a rhetorical exhibition of his 
own iinaccpiaintaucc with the meaning of sacrifice 
(see Joseph. Ant, i. 13, §3). 

(rf.) No pasNige of his life has pro<lur4*d moi-c 
reproach to Isaac’s character than that which is 
reeonlcd in Gen. xxvi. 6-11. Abraham’s conduct 
while in Egypt (xii.) and in Gerar (xx.), when* he 
concealed the closer connexion betwwii liimself and 
his wile, was imitated by ls;iac in Gerar. On the 
one hand, tliis has been reganled by avoweil adver- 
saries of (3ii'istiaiiity as involving the guilt of 
“ lying and endeavouring to betray the wife’s chas- 
tity,” and even by Christians, undoubtetlly zealous 
for truth and riglit, as the conduct of “ a very poor 
paltry earthwoi in, displaying cowardice, selfishness, 
re.adiuebs to put liis wife in a terrible hazard for 
his own sake.’* But, on the . other han<l, with 
more rcveiencc, more kindness, and quite as much 
piobability, Waterland, who is no indiscriminate 
apologist fill* the errors of good men, after a 
minute examination of the circumstances, coa- 
vl tides that the patriarah did “ right to evade the 
difficulty so long as it could lawfully be evaded, 
and to await and see whether Divine Providence 
might not, some way or other, intei'pose before 
tile last extremity. The event ^swered. God 
did interpose.** (^Scripture Vindicated, in Works, 
iv. 188, 190.) 

(e.) Jsaac*8 tacit acquiescence in the conduct of 
his sonsl has been brought into discussion. Perhaps 
EairlNuni {Typology, i. 334) seems scaitsely. justi- 
fied by fiicts in his conclusion that the later days 
of Isaac did not fulfil the promise of his earlier; 
that, insteail of reaching to high attainments in 
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faith, he fell into general feebleness and decay 
moral and bodily, and made account only of the 
uatuial element in judging of his sonk. The in- 
exact translation (to modem ears) of prey 

taken in hunting, by “ venison ** (Gen. xxv. 28), 
may^havc contributed to form, in the minds of Eng- 
lish readers, a low opinion of leuiac. Nor can that 
opinion be supported by a reference to xxvii. 4; 
for lsaac*s desire at such a time for savoury meat 
may have sprung either from a dangerous sickness 
under which ho was labouring (Blunt, Umlesigncd 
Coincitiences, j)t, i. ch. vi.), or fiom tlic wiine 
kind of impulse preceding inspiration ns puimpted 
Elishi^2 K. iii. 15) to demand the s(M>thing influ- 
ence (V music befoie he spoke the woid of the 
Lonl. For sadness .and grief are eiuimemted in 
the Gemara among the inqiediments to llhe exer- 
cise of the gift of prophecy (Smith’s Select Dis~ 
murscs, vi. 245). 'fhe render who bears in mind 
the {leculiaiitics of Isaae’s Character, will si'arcely 
infer fiom those passages any fiesh accession of 
mental or moral feebleness. 

III. Isaac, the gi'ntle and dutiful son, the faith- 
ful and constant husband, bocainc the father of a 
house in which order did not reign, rif there were 
any very piomincnt jwiiits in liis rliniacter they 
wero not brought out by the ciicuiustanees in 
W'hich he was placed. lie appj*ais less as a man 
of action than as a man of suileiing, from whieh 
he is generally delivered without any direct cllort 
of his own. Thus he suff’eis as the object of 
Ishmael’s mocking, of the intended sacrifice mi 
Moriah, of the rapacity of tin* IMiilistiiies, and of 
.Tacob’s stratagem. But the thouglit of his suf- 
ferings is efiiiced by tlic ever-picsont tokens of 
God’s favour; and he swflers with the calmness 
and dignity of a considous heir of hejivenly pio- 
mises, without uttering any eoniplaint, and gene- 
rally without committing any action by whieli he 
would forfeit respect. Free from violent pissioiis, 
he was a man of constant, deep, and tender nffee- 
tions, 1’lius he niouriieil for his mother till her 
place was filled by his wife. His sons were nur- 
tiiretl at home till a late periml of their lives ; and 
neither his grief for Esnu’s marriage, nor the 
anxiety in which he was involved in consequence 
of Jacob’s deceit, estianged either of them from 
his affectionate care. His life of solitary blame- 
lessno.HS must have been sustained by strong ha- 
bitual piety such as showed itself at the time of 
Rebekali’s barrenness (xxv. 21), in his special inter- 
course with Gml at Gerar and Beersheba (xxvi. 2, 
23), in the solemnity with which he bestows his 
blessing and refuses to change it. His life, judged 
by a worldly standard, might seem inactive, ig- 
noble, and unfruitful ; but the “ guileless years, 
prayers, gracious acts, and daily thank-ofiTerings of 
{xistoral life ** are not to be so esteemed, although 
they make no show in history. Isaac's character 
may not have exercised any commanding infiueuce 
upon cither his. own or succeeding generations ; 
but it was sufficiently marked and consistent to 
win respect and envy from his contemporaries. 
By his posterity his name is always joined in equal 
honour Vith those of Abraham and Jacob ; and so 
it was even used as part of the formula which 
Egyptnin magicians in tlie time of Origen {Contra 
Cchum, i, 22) employed as efficacious to bind the 
demons whem they orljured (comp. Gen. xxxi. 
42, 53). . 

If Abraham’s enterprising upsottle>l life forc^ 
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shadowed the early history of his descenuante; if 
Jacob was a type of the careful, commercial, unwai^ . 
like character of their later days, Isaac may repiH}- 
seiit the middle period, in which they liv^ a|jart 
from nations, and enjoyed possession of the fei tile 
land of promise. 

IV. Tlie typical view of Isaiic is liarely referred 
to in the M. T. ; but it is drawn out with minute 
])articularity by Philo and those interpreter's of 
^^npture who were influenced by Alexandrian phi- 
losophy. Thus in Philo, Isaac = laughter the 
most exquisite enjoyment = the soother and chcerer 
of pt^ace-loving souls, is foresliadowed iu tlie facts 
tiiiit his father had attained lUO years (the pci feet 
number) when he was Loin, and that he is spe- 
cially designated as given to his parents by God. 
His hiith from the mistiess of Abraham’s house- 
hold symbolizes happiness proceeding from pre- 
dominant wisdom. Uis attachment to one wife 
(Ucheltali=rporsevei'anoe) is contrasted with Abra- 
ham’s multiplied connexiuns nnd*with Jacob’s toil- 
won wives, as showing the supeiiority of Isaac’s 
heaven-born, self-suflicing wisdom, to the accumu- 
latwl knowledge of Abraham and the painful expe- 
rience of Jacob. In the intendeil sacrifice of Isaac 
I'hilo secs only a sign that laughter = rejoicing is 
the prerogative of God, and is a fit offering to 
Him, and that He gives back to obedient man as 
much happiiicsb as is good for him. Clement of 
Home (cli. Ill), with characteristic soberness, merely 
rofers to Isaac as an example of faith in God. 
In Tertullian he is a [lattern of monogamy and a 
type of Christy hearing the cross. But Clement 
of Alexandria fiuds an allegorical meaning in the 
Incidents which connect Abimelcch with Isaac and 
licbekah (Gen. xxvi. 8) as well as in the offering 
of Isiiac. Bi this latter view he is followed by 
' Origen, and by Augustine, and by Christian ex- 
positors generally. The moat minute part^iculars 
of that transaction are invested with a spiritual 
meaning by such writ;ers as Rabaiius Maurus, m 
fjlen. §iji. Abraham is made a type of the Fiist 
Person in the bl<*ssed Trinity, Banc of the S<>cond; 
the two servants dismibsed arc the Jewish sects 
u ho did not attain to a perception of Christ in His 
humiliation ; the ass bearing the wood is the 
Jewish nation, to whom were committed the 
oracles of God which they failed to understand; 
tile three days are the Patiiurchal, Alotiiuc, and 
Christian dispensations ; the ram is Christ on the 
Cross; the thicket they who placed Him theie. 
Modern English writera hold* firmly the typical 
significance of the transaction, without extending 
it into sifch detail (see Pearson on t/ie Creed, 
i. 243, 251, ed. 1843; Fairbairn’s Typology, 
i. 332). A recent writer (A. Jukes, Tyfm of 
Genesis), who luis shown much ingenuity iu at- 
taching a spiritual meaning to the characters and 
incidents in the book of Genesis, regards Isaac as 
representing the spirit of sonship, in a series in 
which Adam represents human nature, Cain the 
carnal mind, Abel the spiritual, Noah regeneration, 
Abraham the spirit of faith, Jacob the spirit of 
•sei'vice, Joseph suffering or glory. With this series 
may be compared the view of Ewald {Gesch, i. 
387-400), in which the whole patriarchal family 
is a prcBgurative group, comprising twelve mem- 
bers witli seven distinct modes of relation: 1. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are three fathers, i-espect- 
ivcly personifying active power, quiet enjoyment, 
success after struggles, distinguished frofti the rest 
ub Agumeinuon, Acliiile*<, and Ulycses among the 
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hei-oes of the Iliad, or as tl.e Trojan Anchises, 
Aeneas, and Ascanius, and mutually related as 
Komulus, Kemiis, and Numa ; 2. Sarah, with 
llagnr, as mother and mistress of the household ; 
3. Isaac os child: 4. Isaac with Rebekah as the 
type of wedlock (comp. AltertKiumer, p. 233); 

5. Leah and Rachel the plurality of coequal wives ; 

6. Deborah as n^se (compare Anna and Caieta, 
Aen. iv. 654, an^ii. 1); Eliezer as steward, 
whose office is compared to that of the messenger 
of the Olypipic deities. 

y. Jewish legends represent Isaac as an angel 
made before the world, and descending to earth in 
human fbnn (Oiigen, in Joann, fi. §25); as one 
of tlie three men in whom human sinfulucss has 
no place, as one of the six over whom the angel 
of death has no power (Eiseiimenger, Ent. Jud, i. 
343, 864). He is said to have been instructed 
in divine knowloiigc by Shcin (Jarchi, on Gen. 
XXV.). The ordiimnctt of evening piaycr is nsciibud 
to him (Gen. xxiv. 63), as that of moiniitg prayer 
to Abraham (xix. 27), and night piayer to Jacob 
(zxviii. 11), (Eisenmenger, Ent, Jud, i. 483V 

The Arabian traditions included in the Rraii 
represent Isaac as a model of loligion, a righteous 
person inspired with giace to do goiNl woiks, ob- 
serve prayer, and give alms (ch. 21), endowed 
with the divine gifts of prophecy, cJiildrcn, and 
wealth (ch. 19). The promise of Isaac and the 
offering of Isaac are also mentioned (ch. 11, 
38). Faitli in a future resurrection is ascrilied to 
Abraham; but it is connected, not ns in Heli. 
xi. 19 with the offering of Isaac, but with a 
fictitious miracle (ch. 2). [W. T, B.] 

ISAI'AH »• e. Yeshayahu, always in 

Hebr. Text; but in liabbiiiical supeiT»ciiption8 of the 
Hcbr. Bible ; 'Hirafar ; Isaias). The He- 
brew name, our shortened foim of which occurs of 
other persons [see Jksaiaii, Ji^iaiah], signifies 
Salvation of Jahu (a shortened form of Jehovah), 
Itefercncc is plainly made by the prophet him- 
self, Is. viii. 18, to the significance of his own 
name as well as of ihoi>e of liis two sons. His 
falhcv Amoz must not be con 

founded, .os was done by Ch*mens Alcxandrinus and 
.some other of the Fathers through their ignorance 
of Ilebrow, with the prophet Amos (D^D^, in 
LXX. also ’A/ut^r), who dourislied in the reign df 
Jerolmm II. Nothing whatever is known of Amoz. 
He is said by some of the liabbins to have been also 
a prophet, and brother of king Amaziah, — the latter 
apparently a mere guess founded on the a^nity of 
the two names. Kimchi (A.D. 1230) says in his 
commentary on Is. i. 1, ** We know not his race, 
nor of what tribe he was.” 

I. The first verse of the book runs thus : ** The 
vision of Isaiah the son of Amoz, which he saw 
roncciiiiiig Judah and J^usalem in the days of 
IJzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, ahd Hezekiah, kin^ of 
Judah.” A few remarks on this verse will open 
the way to the solution of several enquiries relative 
to the prophet UUd his writings. 

1. This vene is not the preface to .the first ch. 
oidy, nor to. any small ]ioition of the hook, as is 
clear from the enumeration of the four kings. It 
plainly prefaces at least the fust part of the hook 
(chs. *i.--xxxhi,), which leaves off in Hezekiah’s 
reign ; and as there appears no reason for limiting 
its reference even to the first part, the obvious con- 
struction would take it as applying to the whole 
3 I. 2 
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book (comp. Hos. i. 1 ; Mic. i. 1). The woi\l vision | 
is n collective noun, os in 2 Chr. xxxii. ; the Ifeb. 

is never found in the plural. As this is the 
itntural nnd obvious bearing of the verse, 

2. Wo are authorised to infer, that no part of the 
vmoHf the ft nits of which are vccoided in this book, 
Itelongs to the reign of Manasseh. Hypotheses there- 
fore, which lengthen Isaiah's pip>hctic miuistiation 
into the reign of Manibsch, appeal* to lack historical 
foiuidation. A rabbinical tradition it is true, appa- 
rently coufinned by the hevplirOriffay of Heb. xi. 
:17, which can be reterred to no other known fui't, rc- 
l)orJt>i the prophet to have been sawn asunder* in the 
trunk of a tree by order of Mauosseh ; but the hos* 
lility of the psirty opposed to tlie service of Je- 
bovah, which gainetl the ascendency at the acces- 
sion of that priiu'e, had been suiHciently excited by 
the prophet during the reign of his predecessor to 
prompt them to the miu'der, without our lengthen- 
ing tlie period of his praphesying beyond the limits 
wliicli this vei-sc assigns. For indeed, 

3. Isaiah must have been mi old man at the close 
of meekiah's reign. The oi'diiiary chiunology gives 
7ri8 ij.c. for the date of Jotham’s accession, and 
i398 for that of lh*zt*kiah's death. This gives us a 
|H‘riod of (»0 yejtrs. And since his ministry com- 
menced befora Uxxiah’s death (how long we know 
not), supposing him to have been no more than 20 
yearn old when he began to prophesy, he would 
have been 80 or 90. at Mtuiiissch's accession. 

4. The circle of hearers upon whom his ministry 
was immediately designed to operate is determined 
to be ** Judah and Jerusalem." True, we have in 
the bu(A prophecies relating to the kingdom of 
Israel, — as also to Moab, Babylon, and otlicr hea- 
then states; but neither in Uic one case nor the 
other was the prophesying designed for the benefit 
of these foreign states, or meant to be oommiini- 
cntcd to them, but only for Judah, now becoming 
the sole home of Hebrew blessings and hopi^s. 
Kvery other interest in the prophet’s inspired view 
moves round Judah, and is connected with her. 

5. It is the most natural and obvious supposi- 
tion that the ** visions *' are in the main placed in 
the collection according to their chronological order; 
and this supposition it would be arbitrary to set 
aside without more solid raasons than the mere im- 
pulses of subjective fancy, Wc grant that this 
presumption might be overruled, if good cause 
were shown ; but till it is shown, wc have no war- 
rant for rejecting the principle that the present 
arrangement is in the main founded upon chronolo- 
gical pAnpriety, only departed from in cases where 
(as is vciy natural to suppose) similarity of cha- 
lacter occasioned the grouping together of visions 
which wei-e not uttcix'd at the same time. 

<5. If then we compare the contents of the book 
with the description here given of it, we recognise 
prophesyings which are certainly to be assigned to 
the reigns of (Tzziah, Ahaz, and Hezekiah ; but we 
cannot so certmnly find any belonging to the reign 
of Jothaiu^. The foi-m of the exnreasion in vi. 1, 
“ the year that king Uzziah died,'* fixes the time of 
that vision to the close of Uzziah's reign, and not 
to the commencement of Jotbam’s. Wliat precedes 
di. vi. may be referred to some pi'eceding part of 
Uzziah's reign : — except {terhaps the first chapter ; 
this may be r^ried as a general summary o^advioe 
foimdcd upon the whole of what Allows, — a kind 

* The traditional spot of the mart3rrdom is a very 
old mulberry-tree which stands near the Pool of 
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of general prafacc ; oori*csiMinding at the commence, 
ment of the book to the para‘nesis of the nine 
chaptcra at its close. Ch. vii. brings us at once 
from “ the year that king Uzziah died ” to the 
days of Ahaz." We have then nothing left for 
Jotham's reign, unless we siipjiose that some of the 
gi‘oup of ** burdens" in xiii.-xxiii. liplong ta it, or 
some of the perhaps miscellaneous utterances in 
xxviii.-xxxv. It may be that prophesyings then 
K{x>ken were not recorded, because, applying to a 
state of things similar to what obtained in the latter 
part of Uzziah, they were themselves of a similai 
strain with chs. ii.-v. 

7. We naturally ask, W^o was the compiler of the 

hook ? The obvious answer is, that it was Isaiah 
himself aided by a scribe; comp, the very interest- 
ing glimpse allbiried us by Jer. xxxvi. 1-5, of the 
relation between the utterance of prophecies and 
their writing. Isaiah we know was otlierwise an 
author; for in 2 Chr. xxvi. 22 we ivail : ** Now 
the rt'st of the kets of Uzziah first and last did 
Isaiah the son of Amoz the prophet write"; and 
though that historical work has prished, the fact 
remains to show that Isaiah's mind was not alien 
from the cares of written composition (comp, tilso 
2 Olir. xxxii. 32 ; oimI <»bsen*c the first person use«l 
in viii. 1-5). The organic structure of the whole 
book also, which wc hop to make apparent, favours 
the same belief. On the whole, thsit Kaiah was 
himself the compiler, cliuius to be acceptwl ns the 
true view. The principl objection deserving of 
notice is that founded iipii xxwii. 38. It has bi>eii 
alleged (llitzig, in loc.) that Seiinachorih’s muitlor 
took plm:e it.o. fiOfi, two years after lUnuasseh’s 
accession ; othera, however, question this (comp. Ila- 
vernick's KinleitmiD : at all events the juissage is 
quite reconcileahle with the belief of Isaiah's Iteing 
the compiler, if we Kup|)ose him to have lived two or 
three yeara after Muuasseh’s actvssion, even without 
our hiivii^ recourse to the expedient of attributing 
the versir in question ami the one before it to a 
later hand. Thu name given in xxxvi. 11, l.'l to 
the Hebrew spoken in Jerusalem, “ the .Tews* lan- 
guage," is no evidence of a later age ; it is 

perfectly conceivable that while the written lan- 
guage remained the same in both kingdoms, as is 
evidenced by the prophetical books, the spoken dia- 
lect (comp, Jiidg. xii. 6) of the kingdom of Judah 
may ha\ e diverged’ so far from that of the (now 
perishetl) kingdom of 'Israel as to have received a 
distinct designation } and its name would naturally, 
like that of the kingdom itself, be drawn from the 
tribe which formed the chief constituent of the |K)pn- 
lation. As wc are seeking for objective evidence, 
wc may neglect those wiltl hypotheses which some 
have indulged in, inspecting an original woik and 
its subsetpient modifications ; for since they origi- 
nate in the denial of divine inspiration conjoineil 
with reliance on a merely subjective appreciation 
of the sevei’ol writings, such hypotheses must be 
iLssigncd to the ri^ion of fancy ratlicr than of his- 
toric investigation. 

8. In this introductory verse we have yet to 
notice the dcsiTiption which it gives of Isaiah's 
prophesyings ; they are “ the vision which he saw." 
When we hear of vtstons we are apt to think of a 
mental condition in which the mind is withdrawn 
altogether from the perception of objects actually 
present, and contemplates, instead of these, another 

Siloam on*thc slopes of Ophel, below the 8.E. wall 
of Jerusulcipi. 
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set of objcHsts which nppeiU' at the inotnuMt i>oiihihly 
pieheiit; — a sort of dieain without slcH'p. Sucli a 
vision was that of iSt. Poter nt Jopp}i. Such ogiiiu 
wc recognise in Is. vi. — the only instance of tliis 
kind of pure vision in the book ; in Jeremiah, Kze> 
Kiel, and Zechaiiahy they abound. But Istdah’s 
mental state in his ju'ophesying np]>ear8 mdinanly 
to have been diUcrcnt from this. Outwaid objects 
ividly pix'sent weie not withdrawn from his jh*io(‘J>- 
tioii, but Hpi)ear to have blended to hU view, at 
time.s with the spiiitnal which was really pn'sent 
though not I'ecc^ii.suble except to the eye of faith 
{e,g.t the presence of J^ovah), at times with the 
future whether bcnsib||v spiritual which seemed 
to tlie piophet as if ucfflllly present. In this view, 
his prophesy ings arc not to be legtmled as utter* 
ances, m the delivery of which the Holy Ghost em- 
ployed the intellectual lUid physical organs of the 
pi-ophet as nicro iustrimieuts wielded by Itself, but 
as vision, t. 0 ., the description by the prophet liim- 
si'lf under divine direction (2 Tim. iii. lb) of that 
which at the time he seemcHl to himself to see. If 
this view lie just, it follows that in the descHptions 
which tlie propliet gives of that which appeared to 
be belbio him, we cannot be at once sine, whether 
he is dcsciibing what was actually obji*ctively pie- 
soiit, or whetlier the objects delineated as present 
belonged to the futuie. For example; at first sight 
the desciiptioii given of the condition of Juduh in i. 
.Vb, poitiaying an invasion, might be undei-stood 
of what was actually present, and so might lead us 
either to supplemeut the history of 2 K. with a 
hy)K>theticai invosiou, or put ibrwmd the time of 
the prophesying to Ahaz or Hezekiah. But recol-' 
lectiiigtliatit is vis/on, we see tliat it may be taken 
as simply predictive and threatening, and therefore 
as still spoken in Gzziah's reign. Similarly iii. 8, 
V. lil, X. 28-82, are all pi^ictive. So in the 
second part is Ixiv. 1 1. Further, it would be only 
in acixiidance with this method of prophetic sight 
if wc found the piophet dcsciibing some futuie 
tunc as if piesent, and from that standing-)K)int 
aiinouncing some more distant future, sometimes as 
future, and sometimes, again, as present. And in 
fai't it is thus that Isaiidi ropi*esciits the coining fbr- 
t lilies of God*s peojile in the second ]K\rt of his pro- 
phecy. Comp. xlii. 13-17, xlix. 18, xlv. 1-4, liii. 
3-10, 11,12, Ixiii. 1-8, as illustnitions of the iiuuincr 
in which the i elutions of past, piesent, and futui’e 
time, are in vision blended together. 

It lias been remtu ked .above as characteristic of 
Isaiali's oixlinary prophetic vision, that the actually 
prehcnt is not lost to view.^ In fact this was essiMi- 
tial to his proper function. His first and imme- 
tiiatc cuiiceni was with his contemporaries, as the 
ivpiover of sin, and to build up the piety of lie- 
lievers. Even when his vision the most contemplates 
the futui-e, he yet docs not lose his reference to the 
present, but (as we shall see even in the second 
fiart) he makes his prophesyings tell by exhoiiation 
and reproof upon the state of things lU'tually aiMund 
him. Flora all this it results, that ive oflen find 
it dilliciilt to discriminate his predictions from his 
rebukes of prasent disoidera. His conteiniwrarics, 
however, would be under no such difficulty. The 
idolatrous and ungodly Hebraw would promptly 
recognise his own desenption ; the pious would be 
eoufiimcd and cheered. 

II. In oilier to realise the relation of Isaiah's pro- 
phetic ministry to his own cont4>mporarioH, we iiixhI 
to take account both of tlie foreign Illations of 
Judah at the time, and iiitcriially of its socud and , 
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religious n.s])ccts. Our materials aic si'unty, and 
are to lie ciJIected jiaitly out of 2 K. and 2 Chr., 
and jiaitly out of tUe reniaiuiiig wntings of con- 
tcmpDi'Hry prophets, Joel (probably), Ol^luh, and 
Mieah, in Judah ; and Korea, Amos, and Jonah, in 
Lsrael. Of these the most assistance is obtained 
from Micah. 

1. Under Uzziah the political position of Judab 
had gi-eatly iccoyered from the blows suffered under 
Amaziali ; the fortifications of Jerusalem itself wei-e 
lestored ; castles were built in tlie country ; new 
aiTangements in the army and equipments of defen- 
sive aitillery were establi.shcd ; and considerable 
successes in war gained against tlie Philistines, the 
Aiabiaus, and the Ammonites. [UzziAii.] This 
prosjierity continued during the reign of Jothnm, 
except t^at towards the close of this latter reign, 
troubles threateneil from the alliance of Israel and 
Syria. [JoTilAM.] The consiniuence of this pios- 
pei'ity was an influx of wealth, and this with the 
iitcmired mciuis of military strength withdraw men*.s 
confidence from Jehovah, and led them to trust in 
worldly resources. Moreover great disordera ex- 
isted in the internal administration, all of which, 
whether moral or raligious, were, by the very na- 
ture of the commonwe.'ilth, as theocratic, alike ame- 
nable to prophetic rebuke. It was the very business 
of Isaiah and other piopheis to raise tlieir voices as 
public rcfoiiners, as well as to fulfil the work which 
belongs to religious teachers in cilifying God's tiue 
servants and culling the iireligious to repentance. 
Accordingly our prophet steps foiward into public 
view with the diviiie message, dressed aftta* the 
maimer of prophets in general — girded in coarse 
and black, or at least dark coloured, hair<cloth (comp. 
Is. XX. 2, 1. 3 ; 2 K, i. 8; /.ech. xiii. 4),— emblem- 
atically indicating by this attire of mouniing that 
Jehovah sjioke to Hik people in grief and resent- 
ment. [Sack-cloth.] Fiom his house, which ap- 
jieais to have been in 'Jerusalem (comp. vii. 3, 
xxxvii. 5), he goes forth to places of general con- 
course, diieiiy uo doubt, as Christ and His Apoi^tlcs 
atterwards did, to the colonnades and courts of the 
Temple, and ])iocluims in the audience of the jxxiple 
“the woiti of Jehovah.’* 

2. And what is the tenor of his message in the 
time of Uzziah and Jot ham ? 'fliis we lead in chs. 
i.-v. Chap. i. is very general in its contents. In 
perusing it we may fancy that we liear the vei y voice 
of the Seer as he stands (perlLnps) in the Court of 
the Israelites denouncing to nobles and people, then 
assembling for ifiviiie woisliip, the w'holo estimate 
of their character foimed by Jehovah, and His 
approaching chastisements. “They are a sinful 
nation ; they have provokwl the Holy One of Israel 
to anger. Flourishing as their woildly condition 
now appeals, the man whose eyes aie opened sees 
another scene beibro him (l-O), — the laud laid 
waste, and Zion left fus a cottage in a vineyaid, — 
(a^ficture realisiHi in the Syro-Kpbiaimitish wni', 
and more es))OtiAlly in the Assyriiui invasion — the 
gi-cat event i oiiud which the whole of the first {Kirt 
of the book revohes). Men of Sodom and Go- 
munuli that they ai e, let. them hearken I they may 
go on if they will witli their litual woiship^ 
‘trampling* Jehovah's coiuts; neveithelesa. He 
loathes them: the stain of innocent blood is on 
their hands; the w’eak aie oppressed; there is 
biibcry and conniption in the administration of 
justice. Let them lefbrm; if they will ‘not, Je- 
hovah will bum out tlieir sins in the smelting fire 
of His judgineut. Zion shall be purified, and thus 
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aavody whilst tlie sinners and I'ecrcaiits (him Je- 
hovah in her shall ])erish in their much-loved 
idolatries/* This discourse suitably heads the 
book ; it sounds the keynote of tlie whole ; fires of 
ju<lgment destroying, but purifying a I’emnant,— 
suoli was the bui'den all along of lsaiah*s pro- 
phesyings. 

Of the other public utterances belonging to this 
period, clw. ii.-iv. 01*0 by almost all critics con- 
sidered to bo one prophesying, — the leading thought 
of which is that the present prosperity of Judah 
sliould be destroyed for her sins, to make room for 
the real glory of piety atui virtue ; while ch. v. 
forms a distinct discourse, whose main purpoit is 
tiiat Isi-ael, God*s vincyaixl, shall be brought to 
desolation. The idolatry denounced in tinnie chap- 
ters is to be takeh ns tliat of private individuals, for 
both Uaziah and Jotham served Jehovah. They 
are prefneed by the vision of the exalUitiou of the 
mountain on which Jehovah dwells above all other 
moiiutnins, to b(*come the soiii ce of light and moral 
tmnsfoi'mntiun t<i all rruuikind (ii. 2-4). 

llciu wc are met by the fact tliat this same 
vision is found in very neatly the same words in 
Micah iv. 1-3. Tlic two prophets were coutem- 
poraiy, and one may very well have heard the 
other, and adopted his words. Com])>ire a ncai ly 
similar phenomenon in 1 Pet. v. 5-9, ixtinpared 
with Jam. iv. ti-10 ; for Peter and James had no 
(louht often heanl each other*s public teacliiug at 
Jerusalem. Which was the prior speaker of the 
woiids we ciinnot in either case determine. In 
many rases writers of iScripture a<loitt the words of 
former inspired writers; why not s))eakei*8 also? 
In this instiuioe, Isaiah or Micnh may without 
improluibility lie imagined as standing by whilst 
the other announced Jehovah’s word, and himself, 
still under divine inspiration* afterwards m^icatiiig 
the same wal’d. As tmiong the prophets in the 
Christian Church some were direct^ to remain in 
silence, and “judge” whilst othei's simke; so we 
may believe that occasions frequently occtinud in 
which the prophesying of one sable-dressed prophet 
was listened to, and ratified by other prophets, one 
or more, standing by, who might add their testi- 
mony : ** This is the word of Jehovah ” (comp. 
1 K. xxii. 11, 12). 

After thus refr<*.shing pious souls with delineating 
future (Messianic) glories, Isaiah is recalled by the 
sad pi’csent. Far distant is God’s people as yet 
from the high calling of being the teacher of the 
world. “ All is now wrong. Heftthenism is flood- 
ing the land with chaimem and divinem, with 
silver and gold, with hoi’ses and chariots, and with 
idols! Jehovah, forgive them not! — Jehovah's 
day of judgment is coming, when all huraiui glory 
shall di'^appear before //is glory, and in constci na- 
tion Hcbiew idolaters shall hull their images into 
any corner. Lo, Jehovah-Zebaoth will take away 
every stay of order and well-being in the stSlte, 
leaving only tlie refuse of society to rule (if indeetl 
they will) the desolated city. Look at them only I 
They are as shameless ns Sodom ! 0 my people, 
thy leaders lead thee astray, thy princes oppress ; 
what mean ye that ye grind the faces of Jfy poor? 
saith Jehovah. Look again at their lailies, with 
their jewels and their head-gear, and their fine 
dresses, and their ti'inkets! Jehovah will take 
all of it away, leaving to them only shame and 
sack-clot'h. Yes, Zion shall Idse both sous and 
daughtei's (so many ara they who ofTciidl), and 
bcre.ivc«l of all shall sit on the haro ground. Yet 
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out of these judgments shall issue purity and pence, 
lie, the Branch of Jeliovah’s appointing (iv. 2), 
shall appear in glory, and the redeemeil springing 
out of tiic eai'tli shall sliine with accordant splen- 
dour in what is left of Israel. All in Zion shall 
then be holy, and the pillar of fiie by night, and 
the overshadowing cloud by day, shall as of yoie 
clieer and protect ; — what is precious must need be 
protected 1 Sweet shall be the security and refresh- 
ment of those days.” 

Again the prophet is seen in the public con- 
coiti-se. At first he invites attention by reciting a 
pai-able (of tlie viiieyai-d) in calm and composed 
accents (ch. v.). But osJ^inteiprots the paiable 
his note changes, and a^Bbld “ woe” is iioui-ed 
forth with terrible invective. It is levelled against 
the covetous atnassers of land, breaking down those 
landnuu'ks which fenced the small hereditary free- 
holders whose j«r)ietuity fomed an essential ele- 
ment in the original constitution of the Hebrew 
comniouwealfh (comp. 1 K. xxi. 3) ; against luxu- 
rious levellers; against bold sinners who defied 
God’s works of judgment, with which tlie prophets 
threatened them (comp, the similar association of 
revelling with hardeiiiHi unbelief in Israel, Am. v. 
18, vi. 3-8); against those who confounded inorul 
distinctions ; against self-conceited sceptics ; mid 
against piuiligato ]ierverters of judicial justice, lii 
fury of wrath Jehovah stretches fuith His hand. 
Here there is an awful vagueness in the images of 
terror wliich the prophet accumulates, till at leiigtli 
out of the cloud and mist of wmth we hear Jeho- 
vah hiss for the stern and irresistible warriors (the 
Assyrians), who from the end of the emrth should 
crowd forwai-d to spoil, — after which all distinct- 
nes.s of description agaiu fades away in vague images 
of soirow and despair. 

What effect (we may ask) would such denuncia- 
tions produce upon the mass of Hebrew hearers? 
It was not from Isaiah only that the same per- 
sons heard them. Oppression, deuonoced by him 
(lii. 14, 15, V. 7-lU), was denounced also by 
Micah (ii. 1, 2) ; maJadministratioii of justice 
(Is. i. 23, V. 23) is noted also by Micah (iii. 1-3, 
9-11, vii. 3); the combination of idolatry, 'diviners, 
and horses found in Is. ii. 6-8, 15, is ^'allelcd in 
Mic. V. 10-15. This concuri'cnce of prophetical 
tesUmony would not be without weight with those 
who had still some faith in Jehovah. But the 
worldly-mindeil, however silent when flagrant im- 
moiality was censured, nyght find what tliey would 
count plausible gi-ound for demurring, when the 
prophet put the multiplication of gold, silver, 
hoises, and chariots, in the same categoiy with 
idols, or when with unsjuiiiug satire he jxirticu- 
Imised articles of female adornment as objects of 
Jehovah’s wrath. But Gml’s law through Moses 
had given similar injunctions (Dent. xvii. 16, 17) ; 
and indeed in general thei'e is not a siiiglo page of 
the prophetic books in which the Pentateuch is not 
again and again refeiTed to. The Hebrow common- 
wealth was not designed to be a commercial state, 
but a system of small hereditaiy landowners under 
a thcoci’acy. Material pi-c^ress and ever heightening 
embellishment, whether in the court or in society in 
general, with the men or witli the women,* i-e- 
moved it further and further from its original con- 
stitution, and from Jehovah its God. Something 
resembling ISpartan plainness belonged essentially 
to the idea of the Hebrew state. 

3. In tlie year of IJzzfah’s death an ecstatic vision 
fell upon Isaiah, wliich, in compiling his prophecies 
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long after, he was careiul to record, Iwth tor other 
reasons, and also bceaiiso he hud then become aware 
of the tailui’e of his ministry in •I'cfei'ence to the 
bulk of his contompoiaiies, and of the detiolation, 
yet not without li(>pc, which awaited his people. 
We sec in tlie case of St. I’etcr at Joppa (Acts x. 
9<1C) that such a state of eesMs, though un- 
questionably of divine origin, yet in its iorm adapts 
itself to the previous condition, whether corpot^ 
or psychological, of the {latient. Isaiah at this 
|)eriod (as we must inter liom the placing of the 
naii'ativc) had been alieady for some time cn^ged 
in his ministry; and we may venture to surmise 
he lamented his little success, tioeiiig what he 
saw aiound him, ami foreweing what he foresaw, 
could he <lo otherwise than feel deeply how little 
he was able to etH*ct for the welfare of his beloved 
country? In this vision he saw Jehovah, in Jhe 
Second l*ei*soii of tlie (lodhead (John xii. 41 ; 
comp. Mai. iii. 1), enthroned aloft in His own 
earthly tabernacle, attended by seraphim, whose 
piaise tilled the sanctuary as it wei'e with the 
smoke of incense. As John at Patmos, so Isaiah 
was overwhehiiod with awe : he felt his own sinful- 
ness and that of all with whom he was connected, 
and ciieil “ woe** upon himself as if brought betbi'e 
Jehovah to receive the reward of his dc(^s. But, 
as at Patmos the Son of Man laid His hand upon 
John saying “ Kcar notl’* so, in obedience j‘vidently 
to the will of Jehovah, a seraph with a hot stone 
tak(‘n from the altar touched his lips, the principal 
orgmi of good luid evil in man, and thereby i-e- 
inoving his sinfulness, qualified him to join the 
sciaphitn in whatever sei’vice he might be i^led to. 
And now the condescending invitation of the Great 
King 18 heard: “Whom sliall I send? Who will 
go for us?” “Here am II send me.** Had he 
not borne Jehovah’s cunimission before ? No doubt 
he hs«l ; yet now, with the intenser sense of the 
ixjality of divine things wliicli that hour brought 
him, he felt :is if he liad not. What heaven-taught 
minister docs not uiidci stand this? And what was 
to bo the nature of his work ? “ Make the under- 
standing of Mis people (not “ my jM'ople”) torjiid; 
dull their ears; close up their eyes; the more they 
hear thy wonl, the more hai-dened they shall be- 
come; they must not, tliey shjill not, receive the 
message so as to re|ieiit.*’ A lieart-crushirig com- 
mission for one who loved his jieople as Isauih did 1 
'fhe moan of grief at length finds utterance: “ Loi-d, 
how long?” ** Till the land be desolate— saving a 
small remnant utterly desolate — remnant of a 
holy seed, which will be a stock to spiout forth, 
but again and again to be cut back and burnt, and 
yi't still to survi'^k’ 

'I'his vision in tne main was another mode of rc- 
pi'escnting what, both in previous and in subsequent 
prophesyings, is so continually deiiounce<l — the 
almost utter destruction of the Hebrew people, 
with yet a purified remmmt. But while this pre- 
diction was its pnnci{ial piuTiort, we arc sure tliat 
tlie inspired Editor of his piuphesyings so many 
years i^ter, beheld in it also the sketch of the 
fruita of his ministi’y, which at the time when 
file revelation was made to him must have had 
no small eflect upon his own private feelings. He 
goes afresh about his work, despairingly as to the 
main result for the present, yet with seraph-like 
zeal, aixlent and heavcn-puiged, and not witliout 
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hojie too, for the time to come. The ** holy seed ” 
was to be the “ stock.” It was to be his business 
to fonn that holy seed. 

It is a touching trait, illustrating the prophet's 
own feelings, tlmt when he next appears More us, 
some years later, he has a sou yarned Sheaijnshub, 
“ Kemuant-shall-retui'n.*' The name was evidently 
given wdth significance ; and tlie lact discrivera alike 
the sonow which ate his heart, and the hope in 
which he found solace. 

4. Some yeiu's elapse lietwcen chs. vi. and vii., 
and the political scenery has gix?atly altered. The 
Assyrian power of Nineveh iiow’ threatens the He- 
brew nation; Tiglath-pileser has already spoiled 
Pekali of some of the fairest parts of his dominions 
— of the country east of Jordan and the vale of the 
Sea of Galilee, removing the inhabitants probably 
to people the wide and as yet uninhabited sjiaca in- 
do^ by the walls of Nineveh («.C. 74fi). After the 
Assyrian army was withdrawn, the Syrian kingdom 
of Ikunascus rises into notice ; it# monarch, 1 e/.in, 
combines with the now weakened king of luaol, 
and probably with other small states around, to 
consolidate (it has been conjectured) a power which 
shall confront Asshur. Ahaz keeps aloof, and be- 
comes tlie object of attack to the allies; he has 
been already twice defeated (2 Ghr. xxviii. 5, 6); 
and now the allies are threatening him with a com- 
bined invasion (741). The news that “ Aram is 
encamped in Ephraim*’ (Is. vii. 2) fills both king 
and people with constei nation, and the king is gone 
forth from the city to hike measures, as it would 
seem, to prevent tlie upfier reservoir of water 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. Under 
Jdiovah’s din'ction l&aiah goes forth to meet the 
king, suiTounded no doubt by a considerable a>in- 
ixiny of his oflicei s and of spectators.'* The pi ophet 
is directed to lake with him the child whose name, 
Shearjaslmb, was so full of mystical promise, to add 
givater emphasis to his message. “ Fear not,” he 
tells the king, “ Damascus is the head of Syria, and 
of Syria only ; and llezin head of Damascus, and 
not of Jerusalem ; and within 05 years Epliiaim 
shall lie broken to be no more a kingdom ; so far 
shall Kphiaim be from annexing Judali! Samaria 
again is head only of K])Iuaim, and Hemal iah’s buii 
only of Samaria. If ye will be established, believe 
thisl” 

“ Dost thou hesitate? Ask wliat sign thou wilt 
to assure thee that thus it shall be.” The young 
king is already rcsolvoii not to let himself into the 
line of policy which Isaiah is urging upon him ; he 
is bent iijK7n an alliance with Assyria. To ask a 
sign might prove emlsirrassing ; for, if it should be 

given ^ Ahaz therefore, with a half-mocking 

show of revel ence, declines to “tempt Jehovali.” 
"0 house of David, aie ye not MitisfiedVith trying 
the jxitience oi‘ an honest and wisely advising pro- 
]7het, that you will put this contempt also upon 
the Cod who sjieaks through me? Jehovah Him- 
self, irresjieetive of your deservings, gives you a 
guai’antec that tlie commonwealth of Isiuel ib not 
yet to perish. Behold, the Vin/in is with child, 
and is bearing a son, and thou, 0 mother (exmip. Oen. 
xvi. 11), shall (All his name Immanuel. 1 seem to 
see that Child already bora ! Behold Him there ! 
Cresun and honey, abundance of the best food, shall 
he eat, when, ten or twenty yeans hence, he comes 
to the age of discretion ; the devastating inroail of 


^ The reader will obseive the particular specifica- 
tion of the place, indicating the authenticity of the 


narrative. (Comp. Blunt’s Underigned CtAncidmtMt 
pt. ill. no. i.) 
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Syria and Israel shall be piust tlien ; for before that, 
the land of the two Iciiipi thou boldest so foimidnble 
shall be desolate. But” — here the thn^nt which 
mingles with tlic promise in Shearjashub appears — 
“ upon thy people and upon thy family, not only in 
thy lifetime, hut afterwaiils, Jehovah will bring an 
enemy more terrible than Jacob has ever known, 
Asshur — Asshur, whom thou wouldest fain hire to 
help (v. 20), but who shall prove a razor that will 
shave but too clean ; he shidl so desolate the land that 
its inhabitants shall be sjiarse and few.” Again Isaiah 
pmlicts the Assyrian invasion ; comp, ch, xxxvi.® 

5. As the Assyrian empiro began more and more to 
threaten the Hebrew commoiiwt^th with utter over- 
throw, it is now that the pifdiotion of the Messiah, 
the Kestorer of Israel, becomes more positive and 
cbw. Micah (v. 2) ]V)int8 to Bethlehem as the 
birthplace, and (v. 3) sja^aks of ** her that tra- 
vaileth” as an oliject to prophetic vision seeming 
almost present. Would not Micah and Isaiah con- 
fer with each otliei* in these dark days of prevailing 
unbelief, upon the cheering hope which the Spirit 
of Christ that was in them suggested to their 
minds? (comp. Mai. iii. Iti). 

The king was bent upon an alliance with Assyria. 
This Isaiah stedfnstly op{)oses (comp. x. 20). In a 
theocracy the messenger of Jehovah would fre- 
quently appear as a pditical adviser. “ Neither 
fear Aram and Israel, for they will soon perish ; 
nor trust in Asshur, for she will be thy direst 
oplircssor.” Such is Isaiah’s strain. And by 
divine direction he employs various expedients to 
make his testimony the more impressive. He pro- 
cured a large tablet (viii. 1), and with witnesses 
(for the puiTpose of attesting the fact, and display- 
ing its especial signiiicance) he wiote thei’eon in 
large charaotei's suited for a public notice Uie 
words'* Hasten HOOT Y Spkf.dspoie; which tablet 
was no doubt to be hung up for public view, in 
the entrance (we may supjxise) to the Temple 
(comp. ** priast,” ver, 2). And further : hi.s wife 
^who, by the way, appears to have been herself 
possessed of prophetic gifts, I'or. “ proi»hetess ” 
always ^has this meaning and nowhere indi(»ites a 
prophet's wife merely-- just at this time npiiareiitly 
gave birth to a son. .lehovah bids the prophet 


•• That the birth of the Messiah Is here pointed to 
cannot be doubted ; indeed even Kwald sees this. 
Hut the exact interpretation of vers. 15, 16, is hard 
to determine. That given above is in the main 
llengstenberg’s {Christology^ vol. ii.). The grout 
difficulty which attaches to it is that the prophet 
represents Christ as already appearing, reckoning 
from Uis birth at the then present time, forward 
to the desolation of Syria and Israel VltUin a few 
years. This difficulty is, however, alleviated by the 
consideration that the prophet states the future as 
exhibited to him in *' vision,” and in such prophetic 
vision the distances between events in ]K>iut of time 
are often unpcreei%'ed by the seer, who perhaps might 
somc'tiines in his own private interpretation of the 
vision (comp. IPet. i. 10) have niisconcrived the rela- 
tions of time in regard to events. The very clear- 
ness with which the future event was exhibited to 
him might deceive him in Judging of its nearness. 
In the N. T. we have a somewhat similar phenomenon 
in the estimate formed by the Aixistles and others of 
the relation of time between Christ’s coming to Judge 
Jorusalem and His second coming nt tho end of 
world. 

'* A. V. Maher'Shalal hash-bax ; by Luther renr 
dered Jtauhrhrtld, Eilebevte. 

' With reference to TiglathpilescT’s having ro- 
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give him the name Hastenhooty Speedapoil, adchog, 
what Isaiah ||vas to avow on all occasions, tliat 
before the child should be able to talk, the wealth 
of Ikinuiscns and the booty of Samaria should be 
carried away before the king of Assyria. 

The people of Judah was split into political 
factions. The court was for Assyria, and indeed 
fonned an alliance with Tiglathpileser ; but a 
popular party was for the Syi’o-Ephi'ainiitic con- 
nexion foim^ to resist Assyria, — pirtly actuated 
by their fcais of a confedeincy from which they lind 
already severely sulfeieil, and partly perhaps in- 
fluenced by sympathies of kindred race, drawing 
them to Israel, and even to Aram, in opposition to 
the inora foreign Assyria. “ Fear none but Je- 
hovah onlyl fear Him, trust Him; He will be 
your safety,” Such is the pnipoit of the discourse 
viii. 5-ix. 7 ; in which, however, he auguis com- 
ing distress through the rejection of his counsels, 
but rcfrcshe.s hirnkelf with the thought of the tiirtli 
of the Great IVliveror.* 

The inspiml advice was not accepted. Unbelief 
not disceniing the power juid faithfulness of Jeho- 
vah would argue that isolation was min, and ao- 
coitlingly involved Judah in alliances which soon 
biought her to almost utter destruction. 

6. A Brophecy was delivered at'this time against 
the kingdom of Israel (ix. 8-x. 4), consisting of 
four strophes, each ending with the tciriblc re- 
frain : ** for all this. His anger is not turned 
away, hut His hand is stretched out still.” It an- 
nounres that all expedients for recoveiing the power 
which Israel had lately lost were nugatory ; they 
had foisaken Jehovah, and therefore God-forsaken 
(x. 4) they should perish. As Isaiah’s message 
was only to Judah, we may infer that the object of 
this utterance was to check (he disj^wsition shown 
by many in Judah to connect Judah with the 
}x)]iey of the sister kingdom. 

7. The utterance reeoiilcd in x. 5-xii. 6, one of 
the most highly wiought passages in the whole 
book, was probably one single outiwuring of inspi- 
ration. It stands wholly disconneeteil with the 
preceding in the circumstances which it presupiiosi^ ; 
and to what perioil to assign it, is not ea.sy to 
deteiminc.f 'fo allay the divad of Assyria W'hich 


ccntly removed the population of Galilee, the prophet 
specifies that " as tiio fonner time brought humilia- 
tion in the direction of Zebulun and Naphtali,” located 
on the western shore of the Sea of Galilee, “ so the 
latter time should bring these regions honour.” A 
mysterious oracle fbmd But made clear to us by tho 
event (Matt. iv. 16). 

' Since tho great objoct of thiflfl|pcouTse is to allay 
Judah’s fear of the Assyrian (x^R), it can hardly 
belong to the very early part of ‘the reign (742 to 
7 27) of Ahius ; for then the more immediate fear was 
the Syro-F.phraimite alliance. According to the prin- 
ciple of chronological arrangement which we suppose 
to have been followed by Isaiah in his compilation, 
it would be before the death of Ahox (comp. xiv. 28). 
Abas had ** hired” the help of Tiglathpileser by a 
large present (2 K. xvi.), and the Assyrian had come 
an<l fullilled (738) the prediction of Isaiah (viii. 4) 
by rapturing and spoiling Damascus. But already, 
in the time of Ahaz, Assyria began to occasion un- 
easiness to Judah (2 Chr. xxviii. 20). Shalmaneser 
succeeded Tiglathpileser not later than 728, and might 
not care much for his predecessor’s engagements — if, 
indeed, 'J'iglathpilcscr himself felt bound by them. 
At any rate, so encroaching a power, bent on conquest, 
must nn>ds be formidable to the firoble kingdom of 
Jiulah, Syria being now conquered and Israel power- 
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now prevailed, Isaiah was in Iiod’s mercy to His | 
}>Huple inspired to declare, that though heavy ju(fg> ‘ 
inents would cbnsumo the bulk of the nation, yet , 
bh(»irjashub 1 the remnant sholild return (x. 20-22 ; i 
comp. vii. 3), and that tlie Absyrian sliould be j 
ovei thrown in the veiy hour of appiU*eotly certain j 
bucccss by agency whose precise nature is left in 
awful mystery (x. 33, 34). From the destruction 
of .Iudah*8 enemies thus representatively tbre- 
bhmlowed, he then takes wing to predict the happy 
and peaceful reign of the **Twig which was to 
come forth from the stump of Jesse,” when the 
united commonwealth of Judah and Kphraim should 
l)C restored in glory, and Jau Jkhovaii should be 
celebrated as the proved strength of His people. 
Here again is set forth a great deliverance, possibly 
the foieshodowing of xxxvii. 

8. The next eleven chapters, xiii.~xxiii., contain 
chietly a collection of utterances, each of which is 
rtyletl a “ burden.**8 As they aie detachc<l piccre 
jt is possible they have been grouped together 
without btrict observance of their chronological 
order. 

(a.) The iiret (xiii. 1-xiv. 27) is against Babylon ; 
])laccd iimt, cither because it was first in point of 
utterance, or liecausc Babylon in prophetic vision, 
jKirticularly when Isaiah compiled his book, headeti 
ill importance all tlie earthly |)owers opposed to 
(iod's people, and therefore was to be first struck 
down by the shaft of prophecy. As yet, not Baby- 
lon hut Nineveh was the imi)erial city ; but Isaiah 
|M).ssesse(i not a mere foreboding drawn from poli- 
tical sagacity, but an assured knowledge, that Ba- 
bylon would be the seat of dominion and a leading 
antagonist to the theocratic people. Nut only did 
he tell Hexekiah a few years hiter, when Nineveh 
was btill the beat of empire, that his sous should 
be (virried captive ** to Babylon, ” but in this 
“ burlen ** he also foretells both the towering am^ 
bition and gloiy of that city, and its final over- 
throw.'' The ode of tiiuinph (xiv. 3-23) in this 
burden is among the most jioetical jiobsages in all 
literatuie. It is remarkable that the overthrow of 
Babylon is in ver. 24, 2.j ussw'iated with the blow 
inflicted upon the Ninevite einpiie m the destruc- 


IcHs. Critics, who do not take suilicient account of 
the manner in which future events arc represented 
in the predictions of inspiration us already taking 
place, have been led to unsettle the chronology by 
observing that Samaria is described by the boasting 
Assyrian as being already as Dannibcus, and that the 
invading army is already near Jfrusaleni. But the 
conquest of Samaria was already announced at the 
beginning of the reign of Ahaz (viii. 4) as equally 
certain with that Damascus ; and the imagery of 
28-32 is probably that in which the imagination 
of one familiar with the passes of the country would 
obviously portray an invader’s approach, 'flio de- 
struction of Sennacherib's army is the centre object 
of the first part of the book ; and the action of pre- 
diedve prophecy, and of miracle in relation to It, 
cannot bo gainsaid without setting aside the authen- 
ticity of the narrative altogether. 

> This remarkable word, btCTD, ** lifting up,* 
variously understood, some taking it to refer to evils 
to be b<irne by the parties threatened, others us a lifting 
up of the voice in a solemn utterance. A hundred years 
later the term hud been so misused by false prophets, 
that Jeremiah (xxlii. 33-40) seems to forbid its use. 
See 1 Chr. xv. 22, where In text and margin of A. V 
It is rendered “song,'* “carriage,” and “lifting up.* 
'' Compare our remarks in p. 8MS. Kven if this were 
conceded to be the production of a later prophet thi 
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tioii of Sennacherib’s army (for here again' this 
gi’eat miracle of divine judgment looms, out into the 
prophet’s view), which very disaster, however, 
prolmbly helped on the rise of Babylon at Hie cost 
of ita uoiihern rival. The explanation seems to be 
that Babylon was regarded as merely another phase 
of Asshur’s sovereignty (comp. 2 K. xxHi. 29), so 
that the overthrow of Sennacherib’s army was a har- 
bihger of that more complete destruction of the power 
of Asshur which this burden announces. This pro- 
phecy is a note of preparation for the second part of 
the book ; for the picture-which it draws of Babylon, 
as having Jacob in captivity, and being compelled 
to relinquish her prey (iuv. 1-3), is in brief the 
same as is more fully delineated in xlvii.; while 
the concluding verses about Sennacherib’s army 
(24-27) stand in somewhat the same relation to 
Hie rest of the “ burden,” as the full history in 
xxxvi. xxxvii. stands to xl.-xlviii. 

(b.y The short and pregnant “burden” against 
Philibtia (xiv. 20-32) in the year that Ahaz died, 
was occasioned by the revolt of the Philistines from 
Judah, and their successful inroad recorded 2 Chr. 
xxviii. 18. “ If Judah’s rule was a serpent, that of 
Assyria would prove a basilisk, — a flying -dragon ; 
let their gates howl at the sinoke’ which announced 
tile invading army t Meanwhile Zion would repose* 
Siifc under the protection of her king:” — Slanguage 
plainly predictive, as the compiler in giving Hie date 
evidently felt; comp, xxxvii. 

(o.) The “ burden of Moab ” (xv. xvi.) is 
rcraarkabli for the elegiac strain in which the 
prophet bewails the disnstera of Moab, and for the 
dramatic character of xvi. 1-6, in which ,3-5 is 
the petition of the Moabites to Judah, and ver. 6 
Judah’s answer.* For Moab’s relation to Israel 
see Moab. 

(d.) Chaptera xvil. xviii. This prophecy is 
hp^ed “ the burden of Damascus and yet after 
ver. 3 tliD attention is withdrawn from Damascus 
and turned to ].sniel, and then to Ethiopia. Israel 
nppisu's as' clo-sely associated with Damascus, 'and 
indeed dcpeiulent uimui her, and ns having adopted 
her religious rites, “ strange/slips,’* ver. 1 0 (fcorap. 
2 K. xvi. 10, of Ahaz), which shall not profit her. 

Isaiah (which there is no just cause whatever for 
believing), the problem which it prrsimts to scep- 
ticism would remain us hard as ever; for whence 
should its author learn that the ultimate condition of 
Babylon would be such as is here delineated 7 (xiii. 
19-22). In no time of Hebrew literature was there 
reason to anticipate this of Babylon in particular more 
than of other cities. In vain does scepticism quote 
xvli. 1 ; nothing is said there of the' ullimate condi, 
Hon of Damascus ; and It is obvious enough that any 
such blow as that (e. p.) Inflicted by Tiglathpilcscr 
would moke Damascus for a while appear to bo “ no 
city ” compared with what it hud been, and would con- 
vert many of its streets into desolation. How diflbrent 
the language used of Babylon.1 And how wonderfully 
verified by time I We have the paraUel language and 
vcrifleution in reference to Idumea (xxxiv.). 

* A good deal of this burden is on enlargement 
of Num. xxl. 27-30, from the imitation of which the 
colouring of its style in part arises. It in turn re- 
appears in an enlarged edition in Jer. xlviii. The two 
concluding verses (Is. xvi. 13, 14), which fhrnish no 
real ground for doubting whetlier Isaiah wrote the 
whole of it, recount tlmt of old time the purport of 
this denunciation has been decreed (viz. in Num. xxi. 
and xxiv. 17), but thul within three years it should 
hre/tn to be fulfilled. It was not completely fulfilled 
even in Jeremiah’s time. 
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This brings us to the time of the Syro-Ephraimitic 
alliance ; at all events Ephraim has not yet ceased to 
exist. Chap. xvii. 12-14, as well as xviii. 1-7, point 
again to the event of xxwii. But why this here ? 
ITie .solution seems to be that, though Assyria 
would be the ruin both of Aram and of Israel, and 
though it would even threaten Judah (“ us,*' ver. 
14), it should not thou contpicr Judah (comp, turn 
of Xiv. 31 , 32). And with this last thought £h. 
xviii. is inseparably connected ; for it is a call of 
coiigRitulatiou to Etliiopia (“ woo ** in ver. 1 of 
A. V. should be “hoi’ as Iv. 1 ; also in ver. 2 
omit “ ssiying **), whose deputies, prodictively ima- 
gined os having come to Palestine to learn the pro- 
gi*ess of the Assyrian invasion (comp, xxxvii. 9), 
are sent back by the prophet charged with the glad 
news of Asshur^s overthrow descrilMid in ver. 4-6. 
In ver. 7 we have the converaion of Ethiopia ; for 
* the people tall, and sliorii ** is itself “ the pre- 
sent” to bo brought unto Jehoviih. (Comp. Acts 
viii. 26-40, and the present condition of Ethiopia.) 

These repeated predictions of Zion's deliverance 
from Asshur in conjunction with Asshur's triumph 
over Zion's enemit's, entered deeply into the essence 
of the prophet's public ministry ; the great aim of 
which was to fix the dependence of his countiymeu 
*«ntirely upon Jehovah. 

(c.) In the “ buixlen of Egypt ** (xix.) the prophet 
seems to be pursuing the same object. Both Israel 
(2 K. xvii. 4) and Judah (Is. xxxi.) were natui'aily 
di.sixiscd to look towaids Egypt for succour against 
Ah.syna. Probably it wns to counteroQ^ thi.H ten- 
dency that the prophet is hera directed to prophesy 
the utter helplessness of Egypt under Cod's judg- 
ments: she should be given over to Asshur (tlic 
“cruel lonl” and “fierce king” of ver. 4, not 
Psammetichus), and should also sutler the most 
dnxulful calamities through civil dissensions and 
through drought, — unless this drought is a figure 
founded upon the peculiai* usefulness of the Nile, 
and the veneration with which it Wiis rogaided 
(1-15). But the ivsuJt should lie that numerous 
cities of Egypt should own .fehovah for their Cod, 
and be joined in brotherhood with His worahijipera 
in Israel and in Asbihur ; — a refei'ence to Messimiic 
times.'< 

(/,) In the midst of these “ burfens ** stands a 
psissiige which presents Ismah in a new aspect, an 
aspect in which he appeal's in this instance only. 
It was not uncommon both in the O. T. mid in tlic 
New (comp. Acts xxi. 11) for a piophct to add to 
his spoken word au action symbolising its import. 
Sargon, known here only, was king of Assyria, pr^ 
bubly tetween Shalnri^ncser and l^nnacherib. His 
armies were now in the south of Palestine besieging j 
Ashdod. It has been plausibly conjectured that j 
Tirhakah, king of Meroe, and 3cihos, the king of 
Egypt, were now in alliance. The more emphati- 
cally to enforce the warning alie.ady conveyed in 
the “ burden of Egypt/* — ^not to look thitlierward 
for help— Isaiah was comin.mded to appear in 
the streets and temple of Jerusalem stripp^ of his 

^ Comp, the close of the “ burden of Tyre.” The 
“city of destruction ** (xix. 1 8) is supposed by many to 
be the Bethshemesh of Jer. xliii. 13, specified because 
hitherto an especial scat of Idolatry. Unias's misuse j 
of this prediction is well known. (See Iu-ha-hkbes.J j 

» In vera, 8 and 4 the poet dramatically represents 
the feelings of the Babylonians. 

‘ That it is not Sennai'herib's inv.ision, we infer 
from the unrelieved description of godleroneHt and 
recklessness (vers. 11,12), and the threatened punish- 
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ssickcloth mantle, and wearing his vest only, with 
his feet also Isire. “Thus shall Egyptians and 
Ethiopians walk, captives before the king of Assyria." 
For three years was he directed (from time to time, 
wc may suppose) thus to show him.self in, public 
view, — to tfiake the lesson the more impressive by 
constant rejietitioii. 

(.(f.) In “ the burden of the desert of the sea,” a 
poetical designation of Babylonia (xxi. 1-10), the 
images in which tlie fall of Babylon is indicated are 
sketched with Aeschylean rapidity, and certainty 
not less than Aeschylean awfulness aud grandeur. 
As before (xiii. 17), the Medes are the ca]}tors. It 
is to comfort Judah sighing under the “ treacherous 
spoiling" (v. 2) and continual “ thicshing” (v. 10) 
of Asshur — Ninevite and Babylonian — that the 
Spirit of God moves the prophet to this uttermice.* 

(4.) “The burden of lAimah,” — in whicli the 
watchman can see nothing but night, let them ask 
him as often as they will— and “ of Arabia ” (xxi. 
11-17), relate apparently to some Assyi-i.-m in- 
vasion. 

(«.) In “the burden of the valley of rwibw" 
(xxii. 1-14) it is doubtless Jerusalem that is tlius 
designated, and not without siiduess, as having been 
so long the home of prophetic vision to so little re- 
sult. The scene pi-esented is that of Jei-usalem 
during an invasion ; in the hostile army are naiiud 
Elam and Kir, nations which no doubt contributed 
troops both to the Ninevite and to the Babylonian 
armies. 'The latter is probably here contcinphitod."* 
The homiletic purpow* of this prediction in refeiv 
ence to Isaiah's coiitem)s>rarjes, wns to inculcate a 
pious and humble dejiondence upon .Jehovah in 
place of any mere fleshly confidence. 

(4.) The passage, xxii. 15-2r) is singular in Isaiah 
as a prophesying against an individual. Comp, the 
woi*d of Amos (vii.) against Amaziah, and of Jere- 
miah (XX.) against Pashur. Shebna was probably 
as ungodly as they. One of the king's highest 
functionaries, he seems to have been lemler of a 
pai-ty opposed to Jehovah (v, 25, “ the bunlen that 
is ujion it ”). Himself a stranger in Jerusalem — 
perhaps an alien, as Ewald conjectures lioin the un- 
Hebrew form of his name — he may have been in- 
tnxluced by Hezekiah's predecessor Ahaz ; he mnile 
great parade of his rank (ver. 18 ; romp. 2 Sam. xv. 
1 ), aud presumed upon his elevation so far as to 
hew out a tomb high up in the cliffs (probiibly on 
the western or south-westciii side of Jerusalem 
where so many were excavated) as an ostentatious 
display of his greatness (comp. 2 Chr. xxxii. 33, 
ffumfin). We may believe him to have been en- 
gaged with this business outside tlie walls when 
Jssiiah came to him with his message, .^liehiia 
fancies his power securely rooted; but Jeho\ah 
roll him up as a ball and toss him away into 
a far distant land, — disyraoe that he is to his 
mastcrl his stately robes of office, with his brood 
magnificent girdle, shall invest anotlier, Eliakim. 
Oh. xxxvi. 3, seems to indicate a deeliue of his 
power, as it albo shows Eliokim's promotion to 

ment unto death (ver. 14), whereas llcxckiuh’a piety 
was conspicuous, and saved the city. (Comp. 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 12, 16.) Moreover, the faniiiio in 2 K. xxv. 3 
throws light on Is. xxii. 2. That vers. 9-1 1 agree 
with 2 Chr. xxxii. 8-5 proves nothing : the same 
measures would bo taken in any invasion (comp. Is. 
vil. 3). The former part of ver. 2 and vers. 12, 18, 
ilescribc tho state of things preceding the imagined 
I present. 
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Shebna’s former post. Perhaps he was disgniced 
and exiled by Hezckiah, atlcr the event of xxxvii., j 
when the sinners in Zion were overawed and great ' 
iiscendency for a while secumi to the party which 
was true to J ehovah . If his iall was the consequence 
of the Assyrian over throw, we can better understand 
both the denunciation agabst the individual and the 
jiositiou it occupies in the record. 

(/.) The last “ burden” is against Tyre (xxiii.). 
The only cause specified by Isaiah for the judgment 
upon Tyre is her pride (ver. 9; comp. Kz. xxviii. 
2, d) ; and we can understand how the Tyrians, 
pioufl of tlieir material progress and its outward 
displays, may have look^ with contempt upon the 
plainer habits of the thcocmtic jieoplc. But this 
was not the only ground, 'fhe ounh^^on of her 
iduhiiry reached Jerusalem (1 K. xi. 5, iJ.S ; 2 K. 
xi. IK, xxiii. I.'l). Otlierwise also she was an in- 
jurious neighbour (Ps. Jxxxiii. 7 j Joel iii. 6 ; Am. 
1 . 9). It thei-elbre behoved .Jehovah, Ixith as 
avenging His own worship, mid as tlie guaidian and 
avenger of His (leculiar people, to punish Tyi*c. 
Shalmaneser appears to ha\ e been foiled in bis live 
years* siege ; Hebucliarlncz/ar was more successful, 
capturing at least the mainland imi; of the city; 
and to this latter cucumstancsipver. 13 refers." In 
vers, l.'i-l? it seems to he intimated that when 
tlie pressure of Asshur should lie removed (by the 
Medo-Pei-siaii conquest) Tyre sliould revive. Her 
utter destruction is not predicted by Isaiah ns it 
.‘itterwards was by £zekiel. Ver. 18 probably 
points to Messianic times: comp. Mark vii. 2U; 
Acts xxi. 3 ; Euseb. H. E. x. 4. 

9. The next four chapters, xxiv.-xxvii.,forra one 
piophecy essentially conn<*ctod with the preceding 
ten “bunlcDs” (xiii.-xxiii.), of whicli it is in 
oilect a general summary ; it presents jirevious de- 
nunciations in one gtMieral denunciation which in- 
cludes the theocratic jjeople itself, ami therewitli 
also the promise of blessings, especially Messianic 
blessings, for the lemnaut. it no longer particu- 
iiU'ises (Moab, xxv. 10, repi-escnts all enemies of 
(lod’s [leople, as Edom does in Ixiii. 1), but .sjieaks 
of judgments u|K)u lands, cities, and oppresstirs in 
general terms, the reference of wliich is to be ga- 
thered from what goes before.** 

Thu elegy of xxiv. is interrupted at ver. 13 by a 
glimpse at the happy remnant (ver. 15, fires pro- 
^bly mesiiis east), but is rasumed at ver. 16, till 
at ver. 21 the dark night passes away altogether to 
usher in an inexpressibly glorious day.P 

“ “ Behold the land of the Chaldeans ; this people,” 
i. e. the Chaldeans, ” was not : Asshur founded it for 
the inhabitants of the wilderness,*’ assigning a loca- 
tion to the Chaldeans, heretofore nomadic, Job i. 17 ; 
“ they,” the Chaldeans, “ set up their watch-towers ; 
they demolished her (Tyro’s) palaces ; lie mode her 
a ruin.” In the face of oU external evidence, we can- 
not accept Ewald’s ingenious conjecture of 0^3^33 
forOn^S. s' 

® Thus comp. xxiv. 13-1 ft, xxvii. 9, with xvii. ft-8 ; 
also xxv. 2 with xiii. 19 ; also xxv. .3-12 with xviii. 
7, xxlil. 18 ; and xxv. ft with xviii. 4-6. 

P In ver. 21, “Jehovah shall visit the host of the 
height” — stars, symbolic of rulers, as Mark xiii. 2ft. 
The “ ancients ” of ver. 23 represent the Church, like 
the elders in Bcv. Iv. 4. 

4 In ver. 7 “ the face,” t. e. “ the surface of the 
covering,” is the veil itself as lying uimn the earth, 
“ of the covering.” In ver. 11 we have the floiitlcss 
endeavours of Moab to escape out of the flood of God’s 
wrath. 
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111 xxv., after commemoratiDg the destruction of 
rt// oppressors (“ city ” ver. 2, contemplates Baby- 
lon as type of all), the prophet gives us in vers. 
6-9 a most glowing description of Messianic bless- 
ings, which connects itself with the N. T. by num- 
berless links, indicating the oneness of the prophetic 
Spirit (“ the Spirit of Christ,” 1 Pet. i. 11), with 
t^t which dwdls in the later revelation.** 

In xxvi., vers. 12-18 describe the new, happy 
state of (sod’s people as Cod’s work wholly (comp. 
13, “ by thee only ”) ; till their eflbrts were fruit- 
less till Cod graciously interposed. The new con- 
dition of Israel is flgunitively a resuiTcction (comp. 
Ezekiel’s vision of dry bones, Ez. xxxvii.), a fruit 
of omnipotent agency ; as indeed the glorihed state 
of the Church hcreailer will be literally a resur- 
rection. 

In xxvii. 1, “ Leviathan the fleeing sei*penty and 
Leviathan the twisting sei-pent, and the <li i^on in 
the sea,” are perhaps Kineveh and Babylon — two 
phases of the same Asshur— and Egypt (comp. ver. 
13) ; all, however, symbolizing adverse powers of 
evil. The render will observe that iu this period of 
his ministry, Isaiah already contemplates the future 
deliverance of his people as a restoration from cajj- 
tivity, especially from Assyria, vers, 12, 13 (comp, 
xi. 11, 111 ), as he does in the second part; — Babylon 
being a second phase of Asshur. 

10. Chs. xxviii.-xxxv. The former part of this sec- 
tion scorns to be of a fragmentary charactor, being 
as Hengstenberg with much pioliability conjiniiircs, 
the sutetance of discourses not fully communicated, 
and spoken at diilcmit times. The latter part 
hangs more closely together, and may with consi- 
dcrahle certainty be assigmvi to the time of Senna- 
cherih’s invasion. At such a season the spirit of 
prophecy would bo especially awake. 

xxviii. 1-6 is cleaily predictive; it thcrefora 
preceded Shalmaneser’s invasion, when Samaria, 
“the crown of pride” surmounting its beautiful 
hill, was destroyed. But the men of Judah also, 
ver. 7 (comp. vci. 14) we threatene«l. And here we 
have a pietui* given us of the way in which Jeho- 
vah’s word was iweivcd by Isaiah’s contcmporaiies. 
Priest and pi’ophet were drunk with a spirit of in- 
fatuation, — “they erred in vision, they stumbled 
in judgment,” and therefore only scolled at his 
ministrations,'' 

In the lijw of these false prophets, prophesying, 
in proportion to its falsehood, would lie cxaggeiatcil 
in the wildness and incoluMcncy of the style. Hence 

” “The priest and the prophet.” There is no 
rerson to understand these as connected with idolatry. 
There w’ere always (it would seem) a numerous party 
who assumed the hair-wove mantle of the prophet 
(“ w earing a hairy garment to deceive ”) ; and these 
sablc-clad men perhaps even sw'urmcd in the streets 
of Jerusalem. (ELTjA,n, p. 525 ft, note.] The priests, 
on the other hand, were the aristocraoy of Judah, 
and, under the king, to a great extent ruled its 
policy. Like the coalition of strategus and orator 
at Athens, so priest and prophet playc*d into each 
other’s hands at Jerusalem. Whatever public po^ 
licy the priests advised, they would be seconded 
therein by prophets, “ in the name of Jehovah.” 
Isaiah’s contemporary shews us in what an unprin- 
cipled manner the prophets abused their fbnetion 
for their own advantage (Mlc. iii. ft-7, 11); “Tho 
prophets prophesied falsely, and tho priests bare 
rule by their means” (Jcr. v. 31). Hence prophets 
and priests are so often named together (comp, 
xxix. 0, 10). 
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the bcofDng piopliets and priests mndc it a inaitcr ' 
of reproach against Isiiinli that his style was so 
plain and simple, — iis if he were dealing with little 
children, ver. 9. And in mockery they ncenmu- 
Inte monosyllables as imitating his style (tsav la- 
taav, tsav la-tsav, kav la-kav, kav la-kav, zeeir 
sham, zeeir sham, ver. 10). “Twist my woi’ds” 
(is Isaiah's reply) “ into a mocking jabber if ye 
will ; (lod shall in turn speak to you by the jabber 
of foreign invaders!” (comp. Deut. xxviii. 49). 
They trusted that they hud made a “ vision **— a 
compact with death and hell (vers. 15, 18, ** agree- 
ment,” Hebr. rtsibn), and that threugh the mea- 
sures which they, seer and priest together, had 
adopted, no invasion should hui-t them. But, the 
stone wliich Jehovah lays in Zion (God’s own pro- 
))hets) alone sccui-cs those who trust in it ; ye ^all 
Ijeiihli (16-22), Ver. 16 is applied in the N. T. to 
Christ; He is now the prophet who saves those 
who believe in Him. — This glimpse into Hebrew 
life explains to us in paii the cause of the failure of 
the prophetic ministry. The travesty of “ the woi^ 
of Jehovah ” preoccupied men's minds, or at least 
confused them ; while fuithcr the conflicting voices 
of different prophets, the false and the true, would 
funiish then, as in all ages it does to the worldly 
and the sceptical, a ground for entire disbelief. 

“ Cannot ye wise men apply to the conduct of 
your affairs in relation to God that shrewdness and 
wisdom, which the fanner displays in dealing with 
his various businesses, and which God has given 
alike to him and to you?” (26-29). 

Ch. xxiz. Jemsalcm was to be visited with 
extreme danger and terror, and then sudden deli- 
verance, vers. 1-8. (Senimchorib's invasion again !) 
But the threatening and promise seemed very enig- 
matical ; prophets, mid rulers, and scholars, could 
make nothing of the riddle (9-12). Alas! the 
people themselves will only hearken to the prophets 
and priests speaking out of their own hem't ; even 
their so-called piety to Jehovah is re^latecl, not by 
His^tnie organs, but by pretended ones, ver. 13 
(comp, tho'condition of the Jews in relation to their 
rabbins and to Christ, Matt. xv. 8, 9); but all tlicir 
vaunted policy shall be confounded ; the wild wood 
shall become a fruitful field, and the fruitful fielil 
a wild wood ; — the humble pupils of Jehovah and 
these self-wise leaders shall interchange their places 
of dishonour and prosperity, vers. 1 3-24. 

One instance of the false leading of these prophets 
and priests (xxx. 1) in opposition to the time pro- 
phets (vers. 10, 11), was the policy of courting the 
help of Egypt against Assyria. Against this, 
Isaiah is commanded to protest, which he does both 
ill xxz. 1-17, and in xxxi. 1-3, pointing out at the 
same time fte fruitlcssness of dl measures of hu- 
man policy and the necessity of trusting in Jehovah 
alone for deliverance. In xxx. 18-33, and xxxi. 
4-9, there is added to each addi*e88 the prediction 
of the Assyrian's overthrow and its consequences, 
Axx. 19-24, in teims which, when read in the light 
of the event, seem verv clear, but which no doubt 
appeared to the worldly and sceptical at the time 
more frenzy. 

As the time approaches, the spirit of prophecy 

• In ver. 10, read “ some days over a year shall 
yc be troubled.^* 

* The reference to “the book of Jehovah,” v. 16, 
as containing this prediction, deserves notice. As the 
IM'ophcl’s siMikcn word was “ the tem'd of JehoVah,” 
so his written word is lierc eallcd “ the hook of 
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becomes more and more glowing; that maiTcllous 
delivcnaiu'c from Asshur, wherein (Jod’s “Name” 
(xxx. 27 ) so gloriously came near, op»*ns even clearer 
glimpses into the time when God should indeed come 
and reign, in the Anointed One, and when virtue niid 
righteousness should everywhere prevail (xxxii. 1-8, 
15-20) ; then the mighty Jehovah should be a king 
dwelling amongst His people (xxxiii. 17, 22); He 
should Himself be a sea of glory and defence en- 
ciimling them, in which all hostile galleys should 
perish. At that glorious display of Jehovah’s 
nearness (namely, that aifoixled in the Assyrian’s 
overthrow), they who had rejected Jehovah in His 
seiwants and prophets, the sinnera in Zion, sliould be 
iillcd with dismay, dreading lest lUs terriblo judg- 
ment should alight upon themselves also (xxxiii. 
14). With these glorious pi^xlictions aie blended 
also descriptions of the giicf and despair which 
should precede that hour, xxxii. 9-14 (?)* and 
xxxiii. 7-9, and the earnest piaycr then to be 
ottered by the pious (xxxiii. 2). 

In ch. xxxiv. the pi*ediction must certainly be 
taken with a paiiicular reference to Idumea (this 
is shown by the challenge in ver. 16, to compare 
the fulfilment with the prophecy) ; we are however 
led both by the pkfcing of the prophecy and by 
Ixiii. 2, to take it in a general sense as well ns 
typical.* 

As xxxiv. hns a general sense, so xxxv. indicates 
in general teims the deliverance of Israel lus if out ot 
captivity, rejoicing in their secure and happy miareh 
tlirough the wihlerness. It may be doubtiMi whether 
the description is meant to apply to any deliver* 
ance out of temporal captivity, closely as the 
imageiy nppitiaches that of the second part. It 
rathei’ seems to picture the march of the spiritual 
Israel to her eternal Zion (lleh. xii. 22). 

11. xxxvii.-xxxix, — At length tlic sciuson so 
often, though no doubt obscurely foretold, arrivi'tl. 
The Assyrian wjis near with forces apparently inc- 
sistiblc. In the univei'sal consternation which cn- 
sucil, all the hope of the state centred upon Isaiah ; 
the highest fuuctionai'ies of the state, — Shebiia 
too, — wait upon him in the name of their sove- 
reign, confessing that they were now in the vei y 
extremity of danger, xxxvii. 3, and entreating his 
prayers; — a signal token this, of the approved 
fidelity of the prophet in the ministry which he 
had so long exercised. The short answer which 
Jehovah gave through him was, that the Assyiian 
king should lieor intdligence which would scud hini 
hack to his own land, there to perish. The event 
shows that the intelligence pointed to was that of 
the ilcstnu'tion of his army. Accordingly Heze- 
kiah cominunicatccl to Sennacherib, now at Libnah, 
his refusal to submit, expi'essing his assuiauce of 
lieing protected by Jehovah (comp. ver. lO). This 
drew from the Assyrian king a letter of defiance 
against Jehovah Himself, as being no more able to 
defend Jerusalem, than other tutekiry gods hail 
Ixidh to defend the countries which he had con- 
quered. On lleZekiah spreading this letter liefore 
.iehovah in the Temple for Him to read and answer 
(ver. 17), Isaiah was commissioned to send a fuller 
reply to the pious king (21-35), the manifest object 


Jehovah.” It shews Isaiah’s estimate of his pro- 
phetical writings. So xxx. 8 points to an enduring 
record in which he was to deposit his testimony con- 
cerning Kgypt. (In xxx. 0, for “That this is,” &c., 
rciul “ Hccruso this is,” &o.) 
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6f which was the more completely to signalise, 
especially to Clod's own people themselves, flhe 
ineiuiing of the coming event. How the deliver- 
ance was to be edcctcd, Isaiah was not commis- 
sioned to tell ; but the very next night (2 K. Jiix. 
:i5) brought the appalling fuUilinent. A divine 
interposition so marvellous, so evidently miivieulous, 
was in it'i inagniticcnf.’e worthy of being the kernel 
of Isaiah'-s whole book ; it is indeed that without 
which the whole book tails to pieces, but with 
which it forms a well organised whole (Comp. Ps. 
Ixxvi., xlvi., xlviii.). 

Ohs. xxxviii., xxxix. chronologicsilly precede the* 
two previous ones but there seems to be a two- 
fold purpose in this airangcinent ; one ethical, to 
illustrate God's discipline exercised over His most 
favoured servants, and the other literary, to intro* 
diice by the pi^diction of the Babylonian captivity 
the second pai't of the book. As the two pre- 
ceding chaptei-s look back u|K)n the prediction of 
the first part, and thercfoie stand even before 
xxxviii., 80 xxxix. looks foi-wai'd to the subsequent 
prophesyings, and is therefbie placed immediately 
liefore them.^ 

12. The last 27 chapters form a prophecy, 
whose cohert'ucG of structiu'e and unity of author- 
ship are geneitilly admitted even by those who deny 
that it was written by Isaiah. The point of time 
iind situation fi-oni which the prophet here speaks, 
is for the most pait that of the captivity in Baby- 
lon (comp., Ixiv. 10, 11 ). But this is adopted 
on H principle aheady noted as characterising “vi- 
sion/* viz., that the prophet sees the future as if 
present. That the pi4N‘^^ prophet in this 

section was imagined and not real, is imlicatcd by 
the h{)feiHcation of sins which ai-e lebiiked; as neg- 
k»ct of sacrifices (xliii. 22-24), unacceptable sacri- 
fices (Ixvi. 3), various iilolatries (Ivii, 3-10, Ixv. 
.1, 4) ; sins belonging to a period before Hie exile, 
and not to the exile itself. But that this ima- 
gined time and place should be maintained tlirough 
so long a composition is unquestionably a mmark- 
ablc phenomenon. It is, heuvever, explained by the 
f'a^t, that the prophet in these later prophesyings 
is a writer rather than a public speaker, writing 
for the edification of God’s people in those future 
days of the approach of which Isaiah was aware. 
For the punishment oj^xile had been of old de- 
nounced in case of diso4lli«nee even by Moses him- 
self (Lev. xxvi. 31*35), and thus contemplated by 

* How like Isaiah’s style the whole jitissage is 1 
xxxvii. 26 refers to the numerous predictions of As- 
shur’s conquests and overthrow found in preceding 
parts of the book (comp. xliv. 8; xlvi. 9-11, &c.). 
Comp. ver. 27 with xll. 2. “ Sign” in vcr. 30, as in 
vil. 14-16 “There must be a remnant; therefore 
ye shall now bo delivered.” For further explanation, 
Kwald refers to the law In Lev.xx v. 5, 11 ; — “ Your 
condition this year will bo like that of a Sabbath year ; 
next year (the land being even then not quite cleared 
of invaders) like that of tho jubilee year : as at the 
jubilee the Hebrew commonwealth starts afre^, 
restored to its proper condition, so now reformation, 
tho fruit of affliction, shall introduce better days,” 
(ver. 31). 

■ For Hezekiah’s sickness was 15 years before his 
death, whereas the destruction of Sennacherib’s army 
(so ohronologers determine) occurred 12 or 13 years 
^fbre the same date. 

’ Since xxxviii. 9-20 is not In 2 K., and on the 
other hand In 2 K. are found many tonchos not found 
in Is. {e,g, 2 K. xviii. 14-16; xx. 4, 5, 9, &c.), 
critics arc generally agreed that neither account was 
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Solomon (1 K. viii. 46-50) ; moreover, Isaiah had 
himself of leu realised and predicted it, with TOfer- 
ence rept^itedly to Babylon in particular ’(xxxix. 6, 
7, xxvii. 12, 13, xxi. 2, 10, ziv. 2, 3, xi. 11, 12, 

vi. 11, 12); which was also done by Micnh (iv. 10, 

vii. 12, 13). Apart therefore from the immediate 
suggestion of an inspiring afflatus, it was a thought 
already 6xcd in Isaiah's mind by a chain of fbie- 
going revelations, that the Hebrews would be de- 
ported to Babylon, and that too within a generation 
or two. We dwell upon this, because it must he 
acknowledged, and wc have nlmidy made the ns 
marie, tlint “ vision *' even in its most heightened 
form still adapted itself more or less to the pn*- 
vious mental condition of the seer. We can under- 
stand, therefore, how Isaiah might be led to wiitc 
prophesyings, such as should seiveashis ministerial 
bequest to his people when the hour of their cap- 
tivity should have fallen iqiuii them. 

Tills same fact, namely, that the prophet is here, 
in the tiiulisturbod retii’ement of his chamber, giv- 
ing us a written pniphccy, and not recoi-ding, ns in 
the early part of tlie hook, spoken discourses, goes 
hir to explain the greater profusion of woixls, and the 
clearer, more flowing, and more complete eiqHisition 
of thoughts, which f/eneraili/ characterise this second 
part; whereas the firat part frequently exhibits 
giciit abruptness, and a close compression and terae- 
iiess of diction, at times almost enigmatical — lus an 
indignant man might ^pcak among gainsayers from 
whom little was to lie hoped. This dilfereiicc of 
style, so far as it exists (for it has been greatly 
exaggerated) may be further ascribed to the difler- 
ence of pui-poso; for here Isaiah generally appears 
as the tender and compassionate comforter of the , 
pious and afflicted; whereas ^before he appears 
rather as accuser and denouncer. There exists 
alter all suffleient similarity of diction to indi- 
cate Iraiah’s hand (see Keil's Kinteitimg, §72, 
note 7). 

This second part falls into three sections, each, as 
it happens, consisting of nine chapters; the •two 
first end with the refrain, “ There is no peace, saith 
.Tehovah for “ my God”), to the wicked ;*' and the 
third witn the same thought amplified. 

(1.) The first section (xK-xlviii.) has for its main 
topic the comforting assurance of the deliverance 
from Babylon by Koresh (Cyrus) who is even 
named twice (xli. 2, 3, 25, xliv. 28, xlv. 1-4, 13, 
xlvi. 11, xlviii. 14, 15)." This section abounds 

drawn from the other, but both of them from the 
record mentioned In 2 Chr. xxxii. 32 as “ the vision 
of Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amo/, (found) in 
(not, ns in A. V., “«tid in”) tho hook of the kings 
of Judah and Israel whicli record Isaiah adopted 
with modifications info tho compilation of his pro- 
phecies. 

■ As it is for the benefit of God’s own people that 
Isaiah writes, and not to affect heathen nations to 
whom he had no commission, the arguing against 
idolatry, of which we have so much in this part, is to 
bo nscribed to idolatrous tendencies among the He- 
brews themselves, which ceased at the captivity ; for 
Uie deportation probably (Ilengst.) affected chiefly 
tho best disposed of the nation, especially the priests, 
of whom there appears to have been a dispropor- 
tionate number both among those who were exiled 
and those who returned. 

* The point has been argued for, and the evidence 
I seems satisfactory (Ilavcrnick, Ilengst.), that Koresh, 
a word meaning wos commonly in the I'ust, and 
particularly in Persia, a title of princes, and that it 
was assumed by Cyrus, whose original name was 
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with ailments aj^inst idolatry, founded mdnly 
(not wholly, see the noble postutge xiiv. 9>20) upon 
the gill of piediotion possessed by Jehovah** pro- 
phet*, osi>ecially ns shown by their predicting Cy- 
nis, and even naming him (xli. 26, xliv. 8, 24-26, 
xlv. 4, 19, 21, xlvi. 8-11, xlviii. 3-8, 15). Idols 
and heathen divinei-s arc taunted with not being 
able to piedict (xli. 1-7, 21-24; xliii. 8-13, xlv. 
20-21, xlvii. 10*13). This power of foretelling the 
future, as shown in this instance, is insisted upon 
us the test of divinity.'’ It is of impoitance to ol>- 
serve, in i-efcrciicc to the prophet's stauding-fioint 
in this second part, that in sjienking both of the 
captivity in Babylon and of the deliverance out of 
it, there is (excepting Cyrus’s name) no specifica- 
tion of particular circumstances, such as we might 
expect to find if the wiiter hail written at the end 
of the exile ; the delineation is of a general kind, 
bonwed fiwiuently from the history of Moses and 
Joshua. Let it be observed, in particular, that the 
language resjwcting the wifclerness (<?. g. xli. 17-20), 
through which the redeemed were to jiass, is un- 
mistakcably idciil and symbolical. 

It is chai^ctcristic of sacred prophecy in general, 
that • tlie ** vision ” of a. great deliverance leads the 
seer to glance at the great deliverance to coyne 
through Jesus Christ. This association of ideas is 
found ill several passages jn the first part of Isaiah, 
in which the destruction of the Assyrian army 
suggests the thought of Christ (e, g, x. 24-xi. 16, 
xxxi. 8-xxxii. 2). This principle of association 
prevails in the second pait taken as a whole; but 
in the hrat section, taken apart, it appears as yet 
impeifectly. However, xlii. 1-7 is a clear pre- 
diction of the Messiah, and that too ns viewed in 
part in contrast with Cyrus ; for the ** servant’* of 
Jehovah is meek and gentle (vcr. 2, 3), and will 
establish the true religion in the earth (ver. 4). 
Nevertheless, since the prophet regards the two 
deliverances as referable to the same type of tiiought 
(comp. Ixi. 1-3), so the announcement of one (xl. ^.5) 
is held by all the four Evangelists, and by John 
Baptist himself, as predictive of the announcement 
of the othcr.*^ 

(2.) The second section (xlix.-lvii.) is distin- 
guished from the 6rst by several features. The 
person of Cyrus as well as his name, and the sjieei- 
fication of Babylon (named in the first .-.wtioii four 
times) and of its gods, and - of the Chaldiwwi^ 
(named before five times), disappear altogether. 
Jtoturn from exile is indeed repeatedly spoken of 

Agradates, on his ascending the throne. It stands, 
however, in history as his own proper name. This 
instance of particularising in prophecy is paralleled 
by the specification of Joaiah's name (IK. xiii. 2) 
some S50 years before his time. 

It is difficult to acquit the passages above cited 
of impudent and indeed suicidal mendacity, if they 
were not written before Cyrus appeared on the iwll- 
tical scene. 

* For the discussion and refutation of all exposi- 
tions which understand by “ the servant of Jehovah” 
here or in the second section the Jewish people, or 
the pious among them, or the prophetical or^r, or 
some other object than the Messiah, comp. Ilengsten- 
berg’s Chrittology^ vol. ii. 

d In this passage Christ is called “ Israel,” as the 
concentration and consummatiifii of the covenant- 
people — as He in whom its idea is to be realised. 

* That Jesus of Nasareth is the object which in 
“vision” the prophet saw In !• 6, and in lU. IS, 
liii. 12 (connecting lU. 13 with liii. 12 as one 
passage), will hardly be questioned amongst our- 
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and at length (xlix. 9-20, li. 9-lii. 12, Iv. 12, 13, 
Ixfii. 14) ; but in such general terms as admit of 
being applied to the spiritual and Messianic, as 
well AS to the litoral restoration. And that the 
Messianic restoration (whether a spiritual restora- 
tion or not) is principally intendeil, is clear from 
the connexion of the restoration promised in xlix. 
9-25 with the Messiah portrayed in xlix. 1-8 
from the description of the sutl'ering Christ (in 1. 
5, 6) in tlie midst of the promise of deliverance 
(1. 1-11) ; from the same description in lii. 13-liii. 
12, l»ctweeu the passages li. 1-lii. 12, and liv. 1-17 ; 
>and from the exhibition of Christ in, Iv. 4 (con- 
neetbd in ver. 3 with the Messianic promise given 
to David), forming the foundation on which is 
raised the promise of Iv. 3-13. Comp, also the 
interpretation of liv. 13 given by Christ Himself 
In John vi. 45, and that of Ixi. 1-3 in Luke iv. 18. 
In fact the place of Cyrus in the firat section is in 
this second section held by his greater Antitype.® 

(3.) In the third sei'Hon (Iviii.-lxvi.) as Cynis 
nowhere appears, so neither does Jehovah’s ser- 
vant” occur so frCHpieHtly to view as in the se- 
cond. 'Die only delineation of the latter is in 
Ixi. 1-3 ami in Ixiii. 1-6, 9. He no longer a]> 
pears as siitlering, but otily as saving and aveng- 
ing Zion.' The section is mainly occupied with 
various pi'actical exhoi-tations founded upon the 
views of the future alreaily set. forth. In the 
second the paraenesis is almost all consoling, taking 
in Iv. 1-7 the form of ail vice ; only in lii. and to- 
wards the close in Ivi. 9-lvil. H is the language 
accusing and minatory. In this third section, on 
tlie other hand, the prophci^ng is very much in 
this last named strain (cf. Iviii. 1-7, lix. 1-8, Ixv. 
l-10,»Ixvi. 1-6, 15-17, 24); taking the foi-m of 
national self-bewailnient, in lix. 9-15 and Ixiii. 15- 
Ixiv. 12. Still, inteispi‘ise.l in this admonition, 
accusation, and thieatening, there are gleams, and 
even bright tracts, of more cheeiing matter; be- 
sides the conditional promises as arguments for well- 
doing in iviii. 8-14 and Ixvi. 1, 2, we have the 
long passage of general and unconditional promise 
ill lix. 20-Ixiii. 6, luid the shorter ones Ixv. 17-2ji, 
Ixvi. 7-14, 18-23; and in some of these passages 
the future of Zion is de[)icted with bi igbter rolour- 
ing than almost anywhere before in the whole 
iKiok. But on the whole^he predominant .feature 
of this section is exboitaf|h with the view, as it 
should seem, of qualifying men to leceive the pro- 
ini.sed blessings. Thete was to be “ no pence for 

selves, except by those whose minds are iirepos- 
sessed by the notion that predictive revelation is in- 
conceivable. Meanwhile all will acknowledge* the 
truth of Kwold’s remark : “ In the Servant of Jahve, 
who so vividly hovers before his view, the prophet 
discerns a new clear light shed abroad over all pos- 
sible situations of that time ; in Him he finds the 
balm of consolation, the cheer of everlasting hoiic, 
the weapon wherewith to combat and shame down 
those who understand not the time, the means of 
impressive exhortation. And If In this long piece 
(xl.-lxvi.) a multitude of very diverse weighty 
thoughts emerge into view, yet this is the dominant 
thought which binds everything together ” (TVo- 
pheten^ il. p. 407). 

' llestoration from captivity is spoken of in Iviii. 12, 
Ixi. 4-7, Ixif. 4, 5, 10 ,* but for the most part in such 
general terms as might easily bo understood os re- 
ferring to spiritual restoration only : but since the 
literal restoration pre-required repentance, this ex- 
hortation may be taken with a rcforcnco to literal 
restoration as well. 
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the wicked,” btit only for those who turned from j 
un^lliness in Jiiuob ; and thcrofhie the prophet in 
such various foims of exhoitiiiiuus uiges the topic 
of repcntt'ince, — pi oinisiug, advising, leading to con* 
fession (Ixiv. 6-12; comp. llos. xiv. 2, 3), waiii- 
irig, threatening. In reference to the .sins especially 
selected for rebuke, we find s])ecified idolatry Ixv. 
:i, 4, 11, Ixvi. 17 (as in the second section Ivii. 

, ‘ 1 - 1 ( 1 ), blooiUheddingy and injustice (lix. 1-15), 
sidfishness (Ixv. 5), and merely outward and cere- 
monial religiousness (Ixvi. 1-2). If it were not for 
the place given to idolatry, we might siqipose with 
i)r. Henderson that the spirit of (lod is aiieady by 
prophetic anticipitioii rebuking the Judmsm of the 
time of Jesus (’hrist, — so accurately in many places 
arc its features delineated as denounee»l in theN. T. 
hut the sjM‘cification of idolaliy lesuls us to seek for 
the iinniediatf* objects of this jMinieiicsis in tlic pro- 
phot’s own time, when iiidccHl the Pharisaism dis- 
played ill the N. T. already existed, being in fact in 
all ages the natunil product of an uncouveiied, 
iinspiritnal heart combining with the observance of 
a positiie ivligion, and in all ages (comp. e. g» Ps. 
1.) antagonistic to true piety. 

While we can clearly discern certain dominant 
tlioughts ami aims in each of tliese tlu*ee sections, 
we must not, however, expect to find them pui'sued 
with the legiihirity which we look for in a mmlcrn 
sermon ; such tieatmeiit is wjiolly alien fitim the 
spirit of ]nophecy, which always more or less is in 
the strict sense of tlie word desultory. Accoi-dingly 
we find in these, oh in the earlier portions of the 
Ixiok, the tiausitions sudden, and the exhortation 
cveiy now and then varied by diamatic interlocu- 
tion, by description, by odes of thanksgiving, by 
players. 

III. Numberless attacks hax^o been made by 
(icnnau critii^s upon the integrity of the whole 
book, ditVereut. critics pronouncing dilTerent poi'- 
tioiis of the first jKiit spurious, and many concur- 
ring to ivject the sowuul part altogethei*. ’A few 
observations, jKirticularly on this latter point, ap- 
pear therefore to he necessary, 

1 . 'J’he fii’bt writer who ever breathed a susplejon 
that Isaiah wns n<it the author of the last tweiity- 
sj^'en chapters was Koppe, in remarks upon ch. 1., 
Ill his (iennan translation of Lowth's Tsaiah^ pub- 
lishwl ill the yeain 1779-1781. This w.is pre- 
sently after followed up- by Dddeiicin, especially in 
his Latin trai\plution and commentary in 1789 ; by 
Ku'hhorn who in a later period most fully developed 
his views on this point in his ffebraischen Fro~ 
pht^cHy 1816-1819; and the most fully and 
effectively by Jiisfi. The majority of the German 
critics have given in their adhesion to tliese views : 
its Pauhis (1793), Beilholdt (1812), I)e Wette 
(1817), Gesenins (1820, 1821), Hitzig (1833), 
Knobel (1838), Umfireit and Ewald (1841). De- 
fendci-s of the inti^ty of the book have not, how- 
ever, been wanting— particularly Jahn in his 
Einleitiing (1802); Moller in his I)e Authentid 
Oraculorum Jesaiae (Copenhagen, 1825) ; Kleiuert 
in his Aeohtheit des Jesaiaa (1829); Heiigsten- 
berg in his Christulogy, vol. ii. ; Havemick, 
Einleituing, B. iii. (1849) ; Stier in his/tfaaiaantcAf 
Fseud(^eaaias ( 1 8.50) ; and KeWfEinleitung (1853), 
in which last the reader will find a most satis- 
factory compendium of the oontroversy and of the 
giwinds for the generally received view. 

2 . The catalogue of authors who gainsay Isaiah’s 
authorship of this second port is, in point of num- 
Iiera, of critical ability, and of profound Hebrew 
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scholarship, snfliciently imposing. Nevertheless 
when we come to inquire into their grounds of ob- 
jpf'tion, sve soon oeaso to attach much value to this 
formidable array of authorities. The circumstance 
mainly urged by them is the unquestionable fact 
that the author has to a eonsidcrahle view taken 
his standing-point at the close of the Babylonish 
Captivity as if that were his present, and fiom 
thence looks foiwaixl into the subsequent future. 
Now is it possible (they ask) that in such a manner 
and to such a degi-ce a ISeer should step out of his 
own time, and plant his foot so fii*mly in a later 
time? We must grant (they urge) that he might, 
gaze upon a future not very distant, os if pivsent, 
and represent it accordingly ; but in the case befora 
us infallible insight and prescience must be pre- 
liimted of him ; for this idea of an Isaiah who 
knows even Cyrus’s name was not realised for 
two centuries later, and a riiance hit is hem out 
of the question. “ This, however, is inconceivable. 
A prophet’s prescience must be limited to the no- 
tion of foreboding (A/nn/rn;), and to the deduc- 
tions fiom patent fai'ts taken in combination with 
ixial or supposed tniths. Prophets were ‘bounded 
like other men by the horizon of their own age; 
they bonowixl the. object of their soothsaying from 
their piosent; and excited by the relations of their 
present they spoke to their contemporai ies of wliat 
aifccted other people’s minds or their own, occu- 
pying thenibelves only with that future whose re- 
wards or punishments were likely to reach thcii' 
coiiteinpomries. For exegesis the position is im- 
pregnable, that the prophetic writings are to be 
iuterpi'cicd in each case out of the relations be- 
longing to theP time of the prophet ; and from 
this follows as a corollary the critical Canon : that 
that time, time time-relations, out of which a pro- 
phetic writer is explained, aiv his time, his time- 
relations ; — to that time he must be referred as the 
date of his own existence ” (Hitzig, p. 463-468). 

3. This is the main argument. Other grounds 
which aie alleged are confessedly ** secondary and 
exteiTiid,” and ai-e really of no gi‘i*at weight. The 
most iinpoiiant of tliese is foundtxl upon the difiei- 
eiioe in the complexion of style which has alrcoily 
been noticod ; this point will come into view again 
presently. A number of paiiiculai's of diction said 
to be non-Isamiiic have been accumulated ; but the 
reasoning founded u]x>n them lias Ix'cn satisfactorily 
met by opposing evidence of a similar kind (see 
Keil, Einieitung, §72). It is not, howevel*, on 
such considerations that the chief stress is laid by 
the impugnci-s of the Isaiaiiic authorship of this 
portion of Scripture: the great ground of objection 
is, as already stated, tlie incompatibility of those 
phaenometia of pmliction whidi are noted in tlie 
writings in question, with the subjecture theories of 
inspiration (or rather non-inspiration) which the 
reailer has just had submitted to him. 1'he incom- 
pitibility is confessed. But where is the solution 
of the difliculty to bo sought ? Are those theories 
su ceriainly true that all evidence must give way 
to them? This is not the place for combating 
them ; but, for our own pai*!, we 01*6 so firmly con- 
vinced that the theory is utterly discredited by the 
facts exhibited to us in the Bible throughout, that 
we are content to lack in this case the oountezmnee 
of its upholders. Their judgment in the critical 
question before us is deteimineil, not by their 
scholai'ship, but avowedly by the prepossessions of 
their uiibdicf. 

4. For our present purpose it must sufliro briefly 
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to indicate the following reasonn os cstabliehing the 
integrity of the wholo book, and sis vindicating the 
authenticity of the second : — • 

(a.) JSjptematly , — ^The unanimous testimony of 
Jewish and Christian tradition — Ecclus. xlviii. 24, 
25, which manifestly (in the woi-ds irapsKdKsof 
robf ircv9ovKTas cv and dirc8ct|c — 

bw^Kpv^ Wply ^ TOpayeWo’dat aird) refei’s to 
thisL secon^part. — ^'Fhe use apparently made of the 
second pait by Joi-emiah (x. 1*16, •v. 25, xxv. 
31, 1. li.), Eaekiel (xxiii. 40, 41) and Zephaniah 
(ii. 15, iii. 10). — The decitie of Cyrus in Exr. i. 2-4, 
which plainly* is founded upon Is. xliv. 28, xlv. 
1, 13^ accrediting Josephus’s statement (Ani, xi. 
li §2) that the Jews' shoaled Cyrus l&'iiah*s predic- 
ations of him. — ^The inspired teMtimony of the N. T. 
which oiten (Matt. iii. 3 and the parallel piasegea ; 
Luke iv. 17; Acts viii. 28; Itom. x. 16, 20)' 
quotes with sproification of Isaiah's name pro- 
phedes found in the second pui. 

(6.) Internally. — The unity of design and con- 
itruction which, ns we have seen, connects these last 
twenty-seven chaptci-s with the preceding ports of 
the book. — The oneness of diction which piwades 
the whole book. — ^The pecnliar elevation and ginn- 
denrof style, which, as is universally acknowledged, 
distinguishes the whole contents of the second put 
as mu<^ as of the first, and which assies their 
composition to the golden age of Hebrew nterature. 
—The ab^ticc of any other name than Isaiah's 
claiming uie authorship. At the time to which 
the composition is assigned, a Zechariah or a Ma- 
lachi could gain a separate name and book ; how 
was it that an author of such transcendent giihs, as 
“the Great Unnamed” who wwtelcl.-lxvi., could 
gain none? — ^1'he claims which tltc writer makes to 
the foreknowledge of the delivemnee by Cyrus, 
which claims, on the opposing view, must be re- 
garded as a fraudulent prsonution of an earlier 
writer.— Lastly, predictions which ii contains 

of the character, sufferiwfSf death, and glorifica- 
tion of ^ Jesus Christ s a believer in Christ cannot 
fail to regard those predictions as aiHxing to this 
second part die broad se^ of Divine Inspimtion ; 
wheiaby the phief ground of objection against its 
having Wn wiitten by Isaiah is at once anni- 
hilatedt * * . 

IV. It I’cmains to make, a few obsci-vatious on 
Isaiah's style : though in trtith the abundance of the 
materials Ybich yolier tKe^sielTcs makes it a liiflli- 
cult dlatter ta give anything' like a just and definite 
view of 'the subject, without. ti'espassing unduly 
upon tlie limits necessarily pf«'scribed to us. On 
this point we cannot do bettef, than luti^ure sonic 
of the i-emarks witli which Kwald prefaces his 
translation of such parts of the book ns he is dis- 
posed* to acknowledge as Isaiah's {Prophetvn, i. 
166-170):— 

“ In Isaiah we see piqdietic authorship reaching 
its culminating point. Everything conspired to 
raise him to an elevation to which no prophet 
cither before or after conld as wi iter attiin. Among 
the other prophets, each of the more important 
ones is i^tinguished by some one pai-ticular excel- 
lence, and some one p^uliar talent: in Isaiah, all 
kinds of talent and all beauties of prophetic dis- 
course meet together so as mutually to temper and 
oualify eagh other ; it is not so much any ringle 
^ture that distinguishes him as the symmetry and 
perfection of the whole.. ^ 

“ We cannot 6iil to assume, as the ftist condition 
of Isaiah’s peculioi* historical gi^atness, a native 
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power and a vivacity of spirit, which even among 
propheta is seldom to be mot with. It is but 
nirely that we .sec combined in one and the same 
spirit, the three sevend cliaracteristlcs of— first, the 
most piofound prophetic excitement and the purest 
sentiment ; next, the most indefatigable and success- 
ful piactical activity amidst all perplexities and 
changes of outwni'd life ; and, thirdly, that facility 
and beanty in representing thought which is the 
pi'erogativeof the genuine poet : but this threefold 
combination we find i-ealised in Isaiah as in no other 
prophet; and from the traces which we can pci*- 
ceivQ of the nnceasiug joint-working of these thiee 
powers we must draw oiir conclusions as to the 
original greatness of his genius. — Both as pioplict 
,^d as ai^or Isajah stands upon that cahii) sunny 
height, which in each sever^ branch of ancient 
litemturc one eminently favoured spirit at the 
right time takes j)os$cssion of ; which seems as it 
were to have been waiting for him ; and which, when 
he has come and mounted the ascent, seems to keep 
,and guard him to the last as its own right man. 
Ip* the sentiments wliich he expresses, in the topics 
of his discourses, and in the inaiuicr of expics.sion, 
Isaiah unifoimly reveals liiiuseJf as the Kirtgly 
Pi*ophet. 

“ In reference to the last named point, it cannot 
be said tliat his manher of repi'esenting thought 
is elaborate and artificial : it nither shows a lofty 
simplicity and an- unconcern about external aiti ac- 
tiveness, abandoning itself freely to the ietuling and 
requirement of each several thought ; but neverthe- 
less it always rolls along in a full stieam which 
overpowers all i^sistance, and never fails at the 
right place to accomplish st every turn its object 
without toil or efbu t. 

** The progi'Gss and development of the discourse 
is tilways majestic, achieving much with few words, 
which though short are yet clear and transparent ; 
an overflowing, swelling fulness of iltoiight, which 
might readily lose itself jn the vast and indefinite, 
but which always at the right time with tight rein 
collects and tempers its exuberance ; to the bottum 
exhausting the thought and completing the utter- 
ance, and yet neA-^er too dilFiise. This severe self- 
control is the most admirably seen in tliuse shorter 
utterances, which by briefly sketched images and 
thoughts, give us the vague apprahension of some- 
thing infinite, whilst neveitheless they stand before 
us complete in themselves and clearjy delineated ; 

viii. 6-ix. 6, xiv. 29-32, xviii. 1-7, xxi. 11, 
12 ; while in the long piece, xxA'iii.-xxxii., if the 
comi^osition here and there for a moment languishes, 
it is only to lift itself up again afresh with all the 
gH'ator might. In this rich and thickly crowded 
fulhess of thought and word, it is but seldom that 
the simile which is cm^iloyed appears njiart, to set 
fbrtli and complete itself (xxxi. 4, 5) ; in general, 
it crowds into the delineation of the object which it 
is meant to illustrate and is swallowed up in it, — 
aye, and frequently simile after simile; and yet 
the many threads of tlic discourse which for a mo- 
ment appeared ravelled together soon disentangle 
themselves into perfect cleaniess ; — a characteristic 
which belongs to this prophet alone, a freedom of 
latfgnnge which with no one else so easily succeeds. 

Tlie versificatien in like manner is always full, 
and yet strongly mht ked : while however this pro- 
phet is little concerned about anxiously weighing 
ocit to each verae its proper number of words ; not 
unfrequently he repeats the same word in two 
meml^rs (xxxi. 8, xxxii. 17, xi. 5, xix. 13), as if, 
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witli so much })Ower and beauty in the matter 
witiiiut he did not so much roquiie a jMiinsfakinj; 
finish in the outaide. The stnictuic of the strophe 
is always easy and beautifully rounded. 

« Still the main point lies hei*e, — that we cannot 
in the Ciise of Lsaiah, as in that of other prophets, 
sjwL'iiy any particular ])eculiarity, or any favourite 
oulour as athichintr to his general style. Jle is mt 
tfie especially hfiical prophet^ or the Sapecially 
clcyiacnl prophet, or the especially oratoi'kal and 
hot tatory prophet, ns we slumld describe a Joel, a 
Ifiisea, a Micah, with whom there is a greater pre- 
valence of some particular colour; but, just as the 
subject requires, he has readily at command every 
several kind of style and every several change of 
delineation ; and it is precisely this that^ in point 
of langtiayc, esiahlishes his greatness, as well as in 
general forms one of his most towering points of ex- 
celknce, Ilis only fundamental peculiarity is the 
lofty, majestic calmne^ss of his style, piuceeding out 
of the perfect, command which he fools he poss<'sses 
over his subjo(*t-matter. This calmness, however, 
no way demands that the strain sliall not, W'hen 
occasion requires, be more volieniently excited and 
a.s.sjiil the hearer with mightier blows j but even 
thLMwtiomest excitement, which does here and there 
intervene, is in the main biidlwl still by the ^ame 
P])iiit of calmness, and, not overstepping the limits 
which that spirit assigns, it soon with lofty self* 
control returns back to it.s wonted tone of equabi- 
lity (ii. 10-iii. 1, sxviii. 11-28, xxix. 9-14). Nei- 
ther does this calmness in discoui'sc require that 
the subject shall always be tieated only in a plain 
lcv<*l w’uy, without any variation of form ; rather, 
Isaiali shows himself master in just that variety of 
manner which suits the relation in which his 
hearers starnl to the matter now in hand. If he 
wishes to bring homo to their minds a distant truth 
which they like not to hear, and to judge them by 
a sentence pionouiic<*d by their ow’ii mouth, he 
loll eats b.i«k into a popular,, statement of a case 
dniw'n fioin oi’dinary life (v. 1-6, xxviii. 28-29). 
If lie will draw the attention of the over-wise to 
some new tiuth, or to some future pi-osjiect, he 
surprises them by a brief oracle clotlic<l in an enig- 
matical diess, leaving it to their penetration to dis- 
cover its solution (vii. 14-16, xxix. 1-8). When 
the unhappy temper of people’s minds which n(v- 
thing can amend leads to load kinentation, his 
Rlieecli liecomes for a while the strain of elegy and 
lament (i. 21-28, xxii. 4, 5). Do the frivolous 
Icadcra of the people mock ?- he outdoes them at 
their own weapons, and cnishes them under the 
fearful earnest of divine mockery (xxviii. 10-13). 
Even a single ironical word in passing will drop 
Imm the lofty prophet (xvii. 8, glory). Thus his 
discoitrse varies into every complexion ; it w tender 
ard stem, didactic and threatening, mourning 
and again exulting in divine joy, mockintj and 
earnest; but ever at the tright time it ivturns 
back to its original elevation and repose, and 
never loses the clear ground-colour of its divine 
seriousness.” 

In this delineation of Isaiah’s style, Ewald con- 
templates cxdusively the Isaiah of i.-xxxix., in 
which part of the book itself,, however, theie are 
wreral passages of which be will not allow Isaiah 
to be the author. These are the following : xii., 
xjii. 2-xiv. 23, xxi. 1-10, xxiv. -xxdi., xxxiv., 
XXXV. In reference to all these passages, with the 
exception of the firat, the ground of objection is 
obvious upon a moment’s observation of the con- 
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tents; on latiomdistic views of }n'oph(H:y, none 
of them can be ascribed to Isaiah. For the proof 
of their genuineness it is sufticient to refer to 
Drechslei’^s Prophet Jesaja, or to Kcil’s EinUnbmg. 
We cannot, however, help noticing the estimate 
which tlie honesty of Ewald’s aesthetical judgment 
foims of tiie style of nearly all these passages, lie 
pronounces the magniftcent denunciation of Baby- 
lon, xiii. 2-xiv. 23, to be referable to the same 
author as the prediction of Babylon's ol^ertbrow in 
xxi. 1-10, and both as alike remarhaBlc for the 
poetical facility of tlic words, images, and sen- 
timenis,*' particularising xiv. .5-20 especially as 
“ an ode of high poetical fijiirii,” which in the last 
strophe (vers, 20-28) riwis to ** prophetical sub- 
limity.” Ill xxiv.-xxvii. he finds parts, particii,- 
larly. the “be.autiful utterances” in xxv. 6-8, 
xxvii. 9, 12, 18, whicli he considers us plainly bor- 
lowcd from oradcs which ai-e now lost; while 
lastly, in xxxiv., xxxv. (which in his 20th lecture 
on licbrew poetry Bp. Low'th selects for particular 
comment on account of its peculiar poetical merit), 
he traces miu‘h that “ iv-cchoes words of the ge- 
nuine Isaiah. ” 

If we refer to that pait of Ewald's Prophetm 
which treak of xl.-lxvi., which he ascribes to “ the 
Croat Unnamed,’' the teims in which he speaks of 
its style of composition do not fall far short of those 
which he has employed respecting the former pait. 
“Creative as this prophet is in his views and* 
thoughts, he is not less peculiar and new in his 
language, which at times is highly inspired and 
carries away tl»c reader with a wondeiful power. — 
Although, after the general manner of tlie later pro- 
phets, the discoiirae is apt to be too diffuse in deli- 
neation ; yet, on the other side, it often moves oon- 
fusedly and heavily, owing to the ove> -gushing 
fiiluess of fresh thoughts continually streaming in. 
But whenever it rises to a higher strain, as e. g., 
xl., xlii. 1-4, it then attains to such a pure lumin- 
ous sublimity, and canics the hearer away with 
such a wonderful diaim of diction, that one might 
be ready to fiincy he was listening to another pro- 
phet altogether, if other grounds did not convince 
us that it is one and the same prophet speaking, 
only in different mooils of feeling.— /» no prophet 
dites the mood in the composHion of partiailar 
passages so much varg, as througliout the three 
several sections into which this part of the book is 
divided, while under vehement excitement the pro- 
phet pursues the most diverse objects, , It is his 
business at different times, to comfort, to exhori, to 
shame, to ebasten ; to ^how* as out of heaven, the 
heavenly image of the Servant of the J^d, and, in 
contrast, to scourge the (oUy mid ba.se ginvelling of 
image-worship ; to t^ucH what conduct the times 
retjuire, and to rebuke those who linger behind the 
occasion, and then also to draw them along by his 
own example — his prayci-s, confessions, and thanks- 
givings, thus smoothing for them the ap^ach to 
tlie exalted object of the New Time. Thus the 
(ximplexiun of the style, although • hardly any- 
where passing ipto the representation of visions 
properly w> c^lcd, varies in a constant interehange ; 
and rightly to rcc^ise these changes is the great 
probleni for the intoi-protatiou ” (Propheten, vol, 
ii. 407-409). 

For obvious reasons we hare preferred citing the 
ncsthetical judgments of six accomplished a critic 
as Ewnid, to attempting any original criticism of 
our own ; diid this all the more willingly, hcranse 
the inference to be drawm from the above 
, 8 M 
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(MissRges (tho I'e.'Klor will picnso csponinlly to mark 
the sentences which we have put into Italics) is 
clear, tliat in point of style, after taking account of 
the considerations already stated by us, wc can 
find no dilllculty in recognising in the second jKirt 
the presence of the same pUutic genius as we dis- 
cover in the firet. And, altogether, the aesthetic 
criticism of all the ditfei'cnt parts of the book 
brings us to the conclusion substiintiatcd by the 
evidence pteviously accumulated ; namely, that 
tiu‘ whole of the book originated in one mind, mid 
that mind one of the most sublime and variously 
gifted instminents which the Spirit of God has 
ever employed to pour foith Its Voice upc>a the 
woild. 

V. The following are the most important works 
on Isaiah: — Vitnnga’s Commentarius in Libfum 
ProphetUtrum Imiae^ 2 vola. fol. 1714, a vast 
mine of materials; Itoseniniilleris Scholia, 1818- 
1820, or his somewhat hiiefcr Scholia in Compen- 
diwn redacta, 1881, which, though nitionalistic, 
is sober, mid valuable in pai'ticularlor the full use 
whidi he makes of Jerome and the Jewish exjK)- 
sitors ; Ccsenius’s Phiiologisch-Kritischcr und //is- 
torischcr Comnicntar. 1821 ; Hitzig’s Prophet 
Isaiah ubersetzt nnd a^tsgelcgi, 1888; and Kno- 
hel, 1848, in the Knrzgefasztes Excgctisches 
HawJhmh zum Alt. Testam.t which are all three 
decidedly sceptical, hut for lexical and historical 
* inateinals are of very great value; Ewald's Pfo~ 
pJteten des Alim Bundcs, whicli, though likewise 
sceptical, is absolutely indispensable for a just 
appreciation of the poetry; the second vol. of 
Hengstenberg^s Christologijf translated in Clark's 
Foreign Theological Library, 1856; Drechsleris 
Proj^t Jesaja Ubersetzt und erkldrt, now in 
course of pulilication, and Uud. Htieris Jesaic^ 
nicht Pseudo-Jesaias, 1850-51, whieh is a com- 
mentary on »the last 27 chapters. The two chief 
English works are Bp. Lowth's /said/i, a new 
translation, with Notes, Critical, Philological, and 
Explanatory, 1778 (whose incessant correction of 
the Hebrew text is constantly to he mistrusted), and 
Dr. Ebenezer Henderson’s Translation awl Com- 
mentary, 2ud edit., 1857. [E. H — e.] 

IS’OAH (nSpJ : s Jesca), daughtuV of 

llaran the brother of Abram, and sister of Milcali 
and of Lot (Gen. xi. 29). In the Jewish traditions 
as pmserved by Josenhus (Ant, i. 6, §6), Jerome 
(^Quaest. w Genesin^j, and the Targuro Pseudo- 
iunathan — not to mention later writem— she is iden- 
tified with Sarai. 

ISOA^OT. [JuDA8 Iscariot.] 

IS'DAEL Gaddahcl),»l F^. v. 38. 

[(ilDDKL, 2]. 

ISH'BAHCnaip;: d w<£; Alex. ^Uoafid: 
lesia), a man in ttie line of Judah, commem 9 rated 
as the ** father of Eshtemoa” (I Chr. iv. 17); but 
from whom he was immediately descended is, in the 
very confused* state of this paii of the genealogy, 
not to be ascertained. The most feasible conjecture 
is that he was one of the sons of Meted by his 
Egyptian wife Bituiah. (See Bertheau, Chronik, 
ad loc.) 

ISH’BAK Jtoffdk ; Jes- 

IxiG ; ** leaving hcfiuid," Gcs.), n son of Abra- 
ham mid Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2 ; 1 Chr. i. 32), 
and the progenitor of a tribe of northern Ara- 
Wn. The settlements of this people are very ob- 
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scurc, and wc can only suggest ns possible that 
they may bo lecoveuni in the name of ihe valley 

callnl Sabdk, or, it is said, Sibdk ((3 Laa«)) >>i the 
A- O S s 

DahuH and (Mardsid, s, v.). 

The lleb. loot corresponds to the Aiabie 

in etymology mid signification; therefoie 
identifications with names derived finm the loot 
AaA improbable. Tlierc are many places of 

the latter derivation, as Slicbek Shibdk 

aad Esh-Shobak ( |^*\ ; the hist 

having been suppostnl (as by Bunsen, Uihelvcrk, i. 
pt. ii. 53) to preserve a trace of Ishbiik. It is a 
fortress in Arabia Petraea; and is near the well- 
known foiircss of the Crnsadei-s’ times callwl El- 
Karak. 

The Dahnii, in which is situate Sahdk, is a feitilc 
and extensive tract, lielongiiig to the Benee-Teineem, 
in NejdjOr the higlilaiid, of Arabia, on the noitli-east 
of it, and tlie boMera of the great deseit, reaching 
fiom the rugged tract (“ hazn ”) of Yensoo’ah to 
the sands of Yebreen. It contains much jmstuingi*, 
wth comparatively few wells, and is gieatly fre- 
quented by the Arabs when the vc‘getntion is plen- 
tiful (Mushtarak and MarAsid, s. v.). Theie is, 
however, another Dahnil, nearer to the ICuphrates 
(»6.), and some confusion may exist regarding the 
true ^sition of Sabdk ; but either Dahnh is suit- 
able for the settlements of Ishbnk. The first-men- 
tioned Dahnh lies in a favoinable poitiou of the 
widely-stretching couiitiy known to have been 
peopled by the KcturahitCh. They cxteiideil from 
the borders of Palcstiiio even to the Persian Gulf, 
and traces of their settlements must be looked for 
all along the edge of the Arabian peninsala^ where 
the desert meigcs into the cultivable laml, or 
a rocky undulating plateau) rises to the wild, moun- 
tainous country of Nejd. Ishbak seinns from his 
name to have preceded or gone before bis brethren t 
the place suggested for his dwelling is far away tti- 
waixis the Peraian Gulf, and penetrates also into the 
peninsula. On these, as wefkas mere etymological 
grounds, the identification » sufficiently probable, 
and every way better thmi that which connects the 
{sltriarch with £sh-8h6bak, &c. 1|E. S. P.] 

IBH'BI-BE'NOB (ai? 13^, Keri, *3^; j 
*letr0i ; Jesbi benob), son of Ihiplm, one of^ the 
race of Philistine giants, who* attacked Daviil in 
battle, but was slain by Abishai (2 Sam. xxi. 16, 
17). [H. W. P.] 

ISH-BO'SHETHjn^3l5’'lj!; ’Wo(r9.'; /i- 
ho,eih')f the youngest of haul's four sons, and his 
legitimate successor. His name appem's (1 Chr. 
viii. 33, ix. 39) to have been origin^y Eshdyaal, 
“ the man of Baal.” Whether this indi- 
cates tliat Baal was used as equivalent to Jehovah, 
or that the reveraice for Baal still lingered in Isiael- 
itish families, is uncertain ; but it can hardly be 
doubted that the name (T.sh-hosheth, ** the man of ' 
shame ”) by which he is commonly knowm, must 
hai^e been substituted for the original word, with a 
view of removing the sciuidalous sound of Baal 
from the name of an Isi'oelitish king, and siqier- 
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seeing it by the contemptuous word (Bosheth — 

“ shame ”) which wius sometimes iiseii as its equiva* 
lent in Inter times (Jer. iii. 24; xi. 13; llosjx. 
10). A .simiUu’ process appsirs in the altcmtion 
of Jerubbaal (Jtidg. viii. 35) into Jerubbosheth 
(2 Sam. xi. 21); Mcri-baal (2 Sam. iv. 4) into 
]\I<>phibo.siicth (1 Clir. viii. 34, ix. 40). The three 
last cases .all occur in Saul's family. He was 35 
yeajs of .age at the time of the battle of (lilboa, 
in which his father and tliree oldest brothers pe- 
rished ; and therefora, accoioling to the law of 
Oriental, though not of European 8ui‘x'ession,as(Minded 
the throne, as the oldest of the royal family, rather 
than Mephiboslieth, son of his elder brother Jona- 
than, who was a ihild of five years old. He was 
immediately tiiken under the aiix; of tAbncr, his 
powerful kinsman, who brought him to the ancient 
sanctuaiy of Mahaimim on the east of the Jordan, 
lieyoud the leach of tlie victorious Philistines 
(2 -Sam. li. 8). There was a mcniientary doubt 
even in those mnote tribes whether they should 
not dose with the oiler of Dtivid to lie their king 
(2 ISam. ii. 7, iii. 17). But this was oveirulod in 
favour of l8hlK)'.heth by Abner (2 S»im. iii. 17), who 
then for five yeaj's slowly but effectually ixistoitsl 
the dominion of the house of Saul over the Trans- 
joi*d;uiic territory, the plain ofEsdraGlon,thc central 
inountainsof Kpliraim, the frontier tribe of Benjiunin, 
and eventually over all Ismcl” (except the tiibc 
of Judah, 2 Sam. iii. 9). Ishbosheth w.as then 40 
.years old when he began to reign over Isiael, and 
ircigued two ye.ar8" (2 Sam. iii. tO). This fonn ot 
expivssion is used only for the accc'sion of a fully 
I’ecognised sovereign (comp, in the case of t>avid, 

2 Siun. ii. 4, and v. 4). 

During these two years lie reigned at Malumaim, 
tliough, <jiily in name. Tlie ware and negotiations 
with Ibivid wore entirely uuTied on by Abner 
(2 Sam. ii. 12, iii. 0, 12). At length Ishbosheth 
accuseii Abner (whether rightly or wrongly does 
not appear) of an attefnpt on his father's concu- 
bine, Itizpali ; wliich, according to Oriental usage, 
.amounted to treason (2 Sam, iii. 7 ; comp. 1 K. ii. 
l.J ; 2 Sam. xvi. 21, xx. 3). Abner resented this 
suspicion in a burst of passion, which vented itself j 
in a solemn vow to transfer the kiiigdom from the * 
hou^e of Saul to the house of David. Ishbosheth i 
was too much cowed to answer ; and when, shortly 
afterwards, tlirough Abner’s negotiation, David 
demanded the restoration of his former wife, Michal, 
he at once tore his /itster from her reluctant husband, 
and committed her to Abner’s • charge (2 Sam. 
iii. 14, 1.')). ‘ 

The death of Abner deprive^ the house of Saul 
of their bast remaining suppodT When Ishbosheth 
heard of it, “ his h^ds were feeble and all the 
Israelites were troubled” (2 Sam. iv. 1). 

In this exti-emity of weakness he fell a victim, 
probably, to a revenge for a crime of his futhei-. 
The guard of Ishbosheth, as of Saul, was taken 
from their own royal tribe of Benjamin (I Chr. 
xii. 29). But amongst the sons of Benjamin were 
reckoned the descendants of the old Catlaanitish in- 
h.abitimts of Beerolh, one of the cities in league 
with (libeon (2 Sam. iv. 2, 3). Two of those 
Beerothites, B^ua and Rcchab, in remembrance, it 
hM been conjectured, of SauTs slaughter of their 
kinsmen the Oibeonites, determined to take ad- 
vantage of the helplessness of the royal house, to 
dretroy the only representative that, was left, ex- 
cepting the child Mephibosheth (2 Sam. iv. 4). ! 
They were “ chiefs of the marauding troop^” which 
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n.sed from tim*e to time to attack the ten itory of Judah 
(comp. 2 Sam. iv, 2, iii. 22, where the same wm-d 
Tni is used ; Vulg. principes lati'onnm), [Bes- 
JAMIN, p. 189& ; (JITTAIM, p. 703fT.] They knew 
the habits of the king and coui-t, and acted ac- 
cordingly. In the stillness of an e.a8tcm noon they 
entered the paboce, as if to carry off the wheat 
which was piled up near tJie entrance. The female 
slave, who, as usual in eastern houses, kept the 
door, and was herself sifting the wheat, had, in 
the heat of the day, fallen a.sloep at her task 
(2 Sam. iv. 5, 6, in LXX. and V'ulg. ). They stole in, 
and p.assed into the royal bedchamber, where Ish- 
bohheth wa.s asleep on hbs couch. They stabbetl 
him in the stomach, cut off his head, made 
their escapes all that atVeraoon, all that night, 
down the valley of the Joiolan (Arabah, A. V. 
“ plain;” 2 Sam. iv. 7), and presented the head to 
David as a welcome present. They met with a 
stern reception. David rebuked tliem for the cold- 
blooded munler of an iunocxsiit man, and ordeied 
them to be executed ; their hands and feet were 
cut off, and their bodies suspended over the tank at 
Hebron. The head of It»lil>osheth was carefully 
buiicd in the sepulchre of his great kinsman Abner, 
at the same place (2 Sam. iv..9-12).* [A. 1\ S,] 

rSHI : Jesi). 1. ; Alex. 

’Icorcl). A man of the descendants of Judah, son of 
Appaim (1 Chr. ii. 31) ; one of the great house of 
Hezion, and therefore a near connexion of the iamily 
of Jesse (comp. 9-13), The only son here attvi- 
I buted to Ishi is Sheshan. 

2. (Set; Alex. '£$). In a subsequent gencalog}* 
of Judah we find another Ishi, with a son Zoheth 
(1 Chr. iv. 20), There does not appear to be any 
connexion bi'twecn the two. 

3. (*X«o’I; Alex. 'leircO* Four men of the Benc- 
Ishi, of the tribe of Simeon, are named in 1 Chr. 
iv. 42 as having headed an expedition of 500 of* their 
brethren, who took Mount Seir from the Amalekites, 
and made it their own abode. 

4. (Set ; Alex. ’leirel). One of the heads of the 
tribe of Mtinasseh on the east of Jordan (I Chr. 
V. 24). 

I'SHl 5 ^ f^ov ; Vir meus). This 
word has no connexion whatever with the foregoing. 
It occurs in Hos, ii. 16, and signifies “ my man,” 
“ my husliand.” It is the Israelite term, in opposi- 
tion to Baalt, the Cannanite term, with, the same 
meaning, though with a significance of its own. 
See p. 1466, where the difference betw(;pn the two 
appellations i|^ notice 1 more at length. 

ISHI'AH i. «. l8sliiyah:*Wa: the 

fifth of the five sons of Izrahiali ; one of the 
heads of tlie ti ibc of Issachar in the time of David 
(1 Chr. vii. 3). 

The name is identical with that elsewhere given 
as ISHUAii, IssiiiAii, Jesiaii. 

ISHI'JAH (PlJ^ : ’leerla ; Alex. ’Ico'o’fa: 
Josue)f a lay Isi’acliite of the Bene-Harim, who had 
married a foreign Wife, and was compelled to relin- 
quish her (Ezr. x. 31). In Esdras the name is Asbas. 

I'his name appears in the A. V. under the various 
forms of ISHIAH, IssHiAii, Jesiah. 


* In Dryden’s Absalom and Hhithophelt ** foolish 
Ishbosheth ” is ingeniously taken to represent Richard 
Cromwell. 
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ISH'MA : UfffJiAu ; Alov. 'Utr^xd , ; j 

Jtiscmn')^ f'l na»no in tin* j^onoalogy oiMiuiah (1 (’hr. 
IV. 'X). The |ni»5ai4:e is very obscure, ami in the case 
of many of the naim"* it is diiticMiIt to know whether 
tho\ are of per.si>ns or places. Ishma and his com- 
]nuioiis appear to be closely connect.(Hl with lieth- 
leliem ( ‘•ee ver. 4). 

ISll'MAEL ’Ictmo^A; /awac/; 

“ whom (iod heai-s”), the son of Abraham by 
11 agar, his concubine, the Kgyptian; born when 
Abraliam was fourscon* and six yeara old (Gen. 
\vl. ir», 16). Ishinael was the first-born of his 
lather: in ch. xv. avo rtwl that he was then cliild- 
h*ss, and there is no a]ii»avent inteiwal for the birth 
of any other child ; nor docs the teaching of the 
nairative, liesides the precise enumeration of the 
sons of Abraham as the father of the faithful, admit 
of the supposition. The saying of. Sarah, iilso, 
whfn she gaA'e him Hagar, sup^iorts the inference 
that until then he was Avithout children. When 
he “ added and took a Avife” (A. V. ** Then again 
Abraham took a Avife,” xxr. 1), Keturah, is uncer- 
tain, but it is not- likely to have been until after 
the birth of litanac, and perhaps the death of Sarah. 
The conception of Ishmael occasioned the flight of 
Hagiir [H AO All] ; and it Avas during her Avaiider- 
ing* ill the Avilderness that the angel of the Lord 
appeared to her, commanding her to return to her 
mistress, and giAnng her the promise, “ I will mul- 
tiply thy scetl exceedingly, that it shall not Ik* 
numhored for multitude;** mid, “Ilchold, thou 
[nitl with child, and shaft, bear a son, and slialt 
t all his name Jshmael, been use the Lord hath heard 
thy affliction. And he Avill be a Avild man; his 
haml [will be] against every man, mul every man’s 
hand against bim ; and he shall dwell in the pio- 
sence of all his hiethieu” (xAi. 10-12). 

Ishmael was born in Abraliatri’s house, when he 
iftvclt in the plain of Mature ; an<l on the institu- 
tion of the coA'enant of circumcision, was circumcisiHl, 
he being then thirteen years old (xvii. 25). With 
the institution of the coA^enaut, (Jod rencAA’ed his 
pioinisc respecting Jshmael. in ansAver to Alua- 
hani’s entreaty, Avheii he cried, “ O that Ishmael 
might liA’e before Thee !’* God assured lilni of the 
birth of Isaac, and .said, ** As for Ishmael, I luiA’e 
lieard thee: behold, 1 linA'c blessed iiini, and aamU 
make him fruitful, and Avill .multiply him exceed- 
ingly; tAvolA'e princes* shall he b<*get, and I aaIH 
make him a great nation*’ (xvii. 18, 20). Before 
tliis time, Abralinm seams to have regarded his 
first-bom child as the heir of the promise, his 
belief in which was counitsl unto him for lighteous- 
iiess (xv. 6) ; and although that futh shone yet 
more brightly after his passing weakness when 
Isaac Avas first promised, his love for Ishmael is 
i-ecorded in the nairatiA’e of Saiah’s expulsion of 
the latter : “ And the thing was very grievous in 
Abraham’s sight because of his'son” (xxi. 1 1). 

Ishmael docs not again appear in the narrative 
until the weaning of Isaac. The latter Avas bora 
when Abiahara vras a hundred years old (xxi. 5), 
an<l as the Aveaning, accoidiiig to Eastern usage, pro- 

• The Ilcb. rendered “ prince ” in this case, is 
AAhich signifies both a “prince” and the 
“ leader,” or “ captain ” of a tribe, or even of a family 

((iesen.). It here seems to mean the leader of a tribe, 
and Ishmael’s twelve sons are enumerated in Gen. 
\xv. 10 “ according to their nations,” more correctly 
“ peoples,” nte^{. ■ I 


ISUMABL 

Isihly took place when the child was between two and 
thiw yeaisold, Ishmael himself must liaA'O Im'cii tlieii 
bei;,Avecn li fteen and six! een years ohl . ’J'he age of ilie 
latter at the (lorioil of his circumcision, and at that 
of his expulsion (Avhich Ave haA'e noAV reached), has 
given occasion for some liteixu’y speculation. A care- 
ful consideration of the passages leferring to it fails, 
however, to shoAV any iliscrcimncy betAveen them. 
In Gen. XA'ii. 25, it is stated that he Avas thirteen 
years old when he Avas circumcised ; nnd in xxi. 
14 (probably two or three years later) “ Abraham 
' . . . took bmid, and a bottle of Avater, and gave 
[it] unto Hagar, putting [it] on lier slioulder, and 
the child, nnd sent her aAA'ay.” lleie it i.s at least 
imnecessary to assume that the child was put on 
her .shoulder, the construction of the Hebrew (mis- 
translated by the LXX., with whom ueems to rest 
the origin of the question) not requiring it ; and the 
sense of the piuss'ige rendcis it highly impiobahle : 
Hagar certainly carried the bottle on her shoulder, 
and perhaps the hreiul : she eoiild hanlly have also 
thus carried a child. Again, these passages are (piiti* 
reconcilenble with ver. 20 of the last quoted chap., 
wheie f.shmael is teraied A. V. “lad” (comp., 

for use <f this Avoid, Gen. aaxIa'. 19, x\xv;i. 2, 
xli. 12). 

At the “ great fe.ist” made in celehiatiou of Ihe 
wofuiiiig, “ Sarah soav the son of ll.igm* the EgA p- 
tian, which she had horn unto Abialuim, mocking," 
and urginl Abiaham to cast out him and his mntlier. 
The p.'itrlarch, coinfoitod by God’s renew ed pioinisc 
that of Islimael He would make a nation, sent them 
l)oth away, and tliey defjarteil and Avandered in tJio 
Avildcriicss of Beerslu'ba. I hue the Avater being’ 
sjwnt in tlic laittle, Hagar cast her son uiuler one 
of the tleseit shiiihs, and Avent nAvay a little dis- 
tiuice, “ for she said, Let ini' not see the death of 
the child,” and AA'ept, “ And Goil heard the A*oice 
of the lad, and the angel of the Lord called to 
Hagar out of heaA*en,” micAAinl the piomise aliead^ 
thrice giAeii, “I AVill make him a gieat nation,” 
and “ opeiiet] her eyes and she saw a well of wMt«*r.” 
Thus iniiaculously saved fiom perishing by thirst, 
“ G<m 1 Avas Avith the lad ; and he grcAV, and dAvelt 
ill the Avilih'rae.s8 ; and became an archer.” It is 
tloiibtful Avhether the AA’^anderera halted by the 
Avell, or at once continued their way to the “ wil- 
derness of Paran,” wliere, Ave are told in the next 
vci'se to that just quoted, he dAvelt, and wheie “his 
mother took him a \Aife out of the land of Eg}'pt” 
((Jen. xxi. 9-21)., This wife of Ishmael is not else- 
Aivheie mentioned; she was, we must infer, an 
Egyptian; and this second infiKsion of Hnraitic 
blood into the progenitors of the Arab nation, 
Ishmael’s sons, is a fact that has been generally 
oA’orlooked. No roc'ord is made of any other wife 
of Ishmael, nnd fiiiling such iccoid, the Egyptian 
Ava.s the mother of his twelve sons, ami daughter.^ 
This danglitor, ho\veA'’cr, is called the “sister of 
Nebajoth ” (Gen. xxAnii. 9), and this limitation of 
the iMuentagc'of the bi other and sister ceitainly 
seems to jibint to n diirercnt mother for Ishmnel’s 
other sons.*' 


^ Accorclin^r to Rabbinical tradition, Ishmael put 
away bis wife nnd took a second ; and tho Arabs, pio- 
iaibly borIbwinK from the above, assert that he twico 
marricfl ; the first wife bcinp on Amalekite, by whom 
he had no issue ; and the second, a Joktanite, of the 
triU? of Jurhum et~Zvmhn^ MS., quoting a 

tradition of Mohammad Ibn-Is-hfik). 

i 
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Of the later life of J.shmael we know little. He 
was present with Isiiac at the burial of Ahniliaut ; 
and Esau oontractud an alliance with him when he 
« took unto the wives whieii he had Mahalath [or 
Basiikmath or Basmath, Gen. xxAxi. 3] tlie 
daiijjhtor of Ishmael Abraham's son, the sister of 
Nebjijoth, to be his wife imd this did Esau be- 
ismsi! the daughters of <.'!annan pleased not Isaac and 
Uebekah, and Jacob in obedience to their wishes had 
i^one to Laban to obtiiiu of his daughters a wife 
(^xxviii. G-9). The death of Ishmael is re«!oitlcd in a 
pivvious chapter, after .the enumeration of his sons, 
as having taken place at the age of a hundred and 
Ihirty-soven years; and, it is added, “he died in 
the presence of all his brethren ” (xxv. 17, 18). 
The alliance with Esau orciirre«l before this event 
(altbough it is mentioned in a previous jxissage), iiir 
lie “ went . . . unto l.slimael but it cannot have 
been long betbie, if the chronological data be cor- 
rertly prtscr]||d.*= 

It lemain^for us to consider, 1, the place of 
rshinael’s dw'clling; and, 2, the names of his chil- 
dren, with their settlements, and the nation sprung 
iVom them. 

1. Fiom the narrative of his expulsion, we Icani 
that Ishmael iirat went into the wilderness of Bchm- 
slieba, and tlieiiee, but at what intervjil of time is 
iiiicertain, removed to that of Ponui. His coa- 
tmnaiicc ip tiiesc or the neighlxiuring places seems 
to be provwl by his having been present at the 
burial of Abniham ; for it must bo rememlK‘red 
that, in tlio East, sepulture follows death after a 
lew hours' sjKire ; and by Esau's marrying his 
daughter at a lime when he (Esau) dwelt at 
Beeisheba: the t"nor of Ihe narrative of botJi these 
events favouring tin* iiifci*encc that Ishmael did not 
settle far from the neighbourhood of Abndmm and 
Isaac, 'fhcie arc, however, other pa.ssages which 
must he taken into account. It is proplu'sied of 
him, that “ he shall dwell in the presence of ail his 
lirelhren," and thus too he “ died in the presence of 
all his brethren” (x\v. 18). The meaning of tli^ 
passiges is con le.^s»cdly obscure ; but it seems <^y 
to signify that he dwelt near them. He was tlie 
fii’st Abiahamic settler in the east country. In 
cli. x\v. <J it is said, “ But unto the sons of the 
concubines, which Abraham had, Abraham gave 
gifts, and .mmiI them away from Isaac his son, while 
be yet lived, eastward, unto the east <*oiintiy.*' 
The “ east country " porliaps was restricted in early 
times b) the wildeim'sses of Bcei’sheba and Bniaii, 
and it ailerwnrds seems to liave included those dis- 
tricts (though iieitlier supixisitioii ncci’ssarily follows 
fioni the above passage) ; or, Ishinael lemoveJ to 
that east eouutry, iioi thwaixls, without being dis- 
t.int li(»m his father and his biethien; each ease 
being agreeable with Geir. xxv. 0. The apixdlatioii j 
of the “ east countiy ” became afloi wants aj>pluHl j 
to the whole d<‘s<*i’t extending fi'om the frontier of 
B.’destino oast to the Euphrates, and south probably i 
to the bordore of Egypt and the Arabian peninsula, j 
This question is discussed in ait. Benk-Kkdkm ; j 
and it is interwoven, though obsemely, with the 
next subject, that of the names and settlements of , 
the sous of Ishmael. See also Kk l’Urah, &c. ; 
for the “ brethren '' of Ishinael, in wliose presoiuai 
he dwelt and diwl, included the sons of Keturah. I 

® Abraham at the birth of Ishmael was 86 years 
old, and at Isaac’s about 100. Isaac took llcbokab 
to wife when he was 40 years old, when Ishmael 
would be about 54. Esau was born when his father 


2. The sons of Ishmael were, Neliajoth (expressly 
htatinl to be his lirat-borii), Kediir, Adbeel, Mibsain, 
Mislima, Dumah, Massa, Hndar, Tenia, Jetui, 
Naphish, Kedemah (Gen. xxv. 13-15) ; and he iiad 
u daughter named >Iahalath (xxviii. 9), elsewhere 
written Bashemath (or Basmath, Gen. xxxvi. 3), 
the bister of Nebajoth, before mentioned. The sons 
nro enumerated witli the {Nirticular statement tliat 
“ these are their names, by their towns, and by their 
castles; twelve piiiiccs aia-oiding to their nations'' 
or “ jHH)plc8" (xxv. 10). In seeking to identify Ish- 
mael's sons, tins pissage rci|uires close attention: 
it beaiN the interpretation of their being fathera 
of tribes, having towns and castles called after 
them ; and identitications of the latter Ik'Cuiuc tlieie- 
tbre moie thiui nsuully satisfactory. “ They dwelt 
from Havilali unto Slmr, that is before Egypt, as 
thou goest unto Assy lia” (.\.\v. 18), and it is wi tain, 
in acconlaiiV with this statement of their limits 
[see IIavilaiI, Sm it], tluit they stretclicd in very 
early times aejoss the desert to the I’ersiau Gull*, 
peopliil the noith and west of the Arabian pnin- 
sula, and eventually formed the chief element of the 
Arab nation. Their bmguage, which is genendly 
acknowledged to have been the Arabic commonly so 
called, has been adopted with insignificniit exceptions 
throughout Arabia. It lias been said that tlie Bible 
retiuiras the whole of that nation to be spnuig fioni 
Ishmael, and the fact of a large admixiiu'e of Joktv 
iiite and even Cushite peoples in the south and south- 
east has licen regarded as a suggestion of scepticism. 
Yet not only does the Bible contain no warrant 
for the assumption that all Arabs are Ishrnaelites ; 
but the characteristics of the Ishrnaelites, stiongly 
marked in all the more noidhcrn tribes of Arabia, 
and exactly fullilliiig the prophecy “ he will he a 
wild man ; his hand [will be] against every man, 
mid every man's hand against him,'' become weaker 
in the soulh, and can scarcel)^ bo piedicated of all 
the peoples of Joktauite and other descent. The 
true fshmaclites, however, and even tribes of veiy 
mixisl race, an; thoroughly “ wild men,” living by 
warlike forays and plunder ; dreaded by their 
neighboms; ilwclling m tents, witli hardly any 
household chattels, but rich in flocks and heixls, mi- 
gratory, and nwgaisiiig no law but the authority of 
the chiefs of their tribes. E\en the religion of 
Mohainmad is held in light esteem by many of the 
inoic lemote tubes, among whom the ancient 
usages of their ]M*op)e ubtam in almost their ol«l 
Minplicity, besides idolatrous practices aitogothor 
repugnant to Mohaimnadanism as they are to tlie 
i tiuth of the pati iarchs ; practices wlncli may he 
! ascnbetl ♦o the influence of the Canaanitcs, of 
I liloab, Ammoft, and Edom, with whom, by inter- 
i inaniages, comineice, and war, the tribes of Ishmael 
I must have had Imig and intimate rolations. 

The teim JsiniAFl.iri: occurs on 

Ihiee occasions, Gen. xxxvii. 25, 27, 28, xxxix. 1 , 
Jiidg. viii. 24; Ps. Ixxxiii. 6. From the conti'xt 
of the first two instance^, it seems to liave been a 
general name fur the Abrahamic peoples of tlie 
ea^t cmiiitiy, the Benc-Kedem: but the second 
admits also of a closer meaning. In the thiid 
instance the name is applied iu its strict sense to 
the I'.hmaelitos. It is also applied to Jether, the 

GO; und Esuu WaS more than 40 nhon he mar- 
ried Ishinarl’s dauf^hter. Therefore Ishmael u'aa then 
at least 114 (51 + 20 -f 40 = 114), leaving 23 .veins 
before his death for Esau’s coming to him. 
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father of Amasa by David’s sister Abigail (1 Chr. 
ii. 17.) [IriiRA; Jkthkk.] 

The notions of the Aral^ respecting Ishmael 
o 

are paitly derived fiom the Bible, 

partly from the Jewish Rabbins, and partly fiom 
native traditions. The origin of many of these 
traditions is ob^iuic, but a great number may 
be ascrilied to the fact of Mohammad’s having 
for polit'cal reasons claimed Ishmsiei for his an- 
cestor, and striven to make out an impossible 
pedigree; while both lie and his followers have, 
as a consequence of accepting this assumed descent, 
sought to exalt that ancestor. Another icasoii 
may be safely found in Ishmael’s acknowledged 
headship of the natuialised Arabs, and this cause 
existed from the x»ery period of his« settlement 
[Arauia.] Yet the rivtdry of the Jok’tuiite kin^ 
doni of southcra Arabia, and its inteivourse with 
classical and mediaeval Europe, the wandering and 
unsettled habits of the Ishmaclites, their having no 
literature, and as far as we know only a meagie 
oral tixulition, all contributeci, till the impoiiancc 
it acquired with the promulgiition (»f Kl-lslam, 
to render our knowledge of the Ishmaclitic por- 
tion of the people of Arabia, before Mohammad, 
lamentably defective. That they maintainc<l, and 
still maint\in, a patriarchal and primitive form 
of life is known to us. Their religion, at Iwist 
in the period imme<liatcly preceding Mohammad, 
was in central Arabia chiefly the grossest fetish- 
ism, probably learnt from aljoriginul inhabitants of 
the land ; southwards it diverged to the cosmic 
worahip <if the Joktanite Himyeritos (though these 
were iur from being exempt from fetishism), and 
northwaids (so at least in ancient times) to an 
approach to that true faith which Ishmael carried 
wit^ him, and his descendants thus gradually lost. 
This last point is curiously illustrated by the luiiu- 
beis who, in Arabia, beaune either Jews ((^iraites) 
or Christians (though of a very corrupt fonu of 
Christianity), and by the movement in search of 
the faith of the patriarchs which had been put 
foiward, not long befoie the birth of Muhammad, 
by men not satistied with Judaism or the corrupt 
form of Christianity with which alone they w'cie 
acquainted. This movement tii>.t aroused Mo- 
hammad, and was afterwards the main cause of his 
success. 

The Arabs believe that Ishmael was the fiist- 
born of Abraham, and the majority of their doctors 
(but the point is in dispute) assert that this son, 
and not Isaac, was offered by Abndinm in sacrifice.'* 
The scene of this ssicrificc is Mount ’Arafdt, near 
Mekkeh, the last holy pLice visited by pilgrims, 
it being necess{u*y to the completion of pilgrimage 
to be present at a sennon delivered there on the 
9th of the Mohammadan month Zu-l-Hejjch, in 
commemoration of the offering, and to saenfloe a 
victim on the following evening after sunset, in 
the valley of Miiib. The sicrifice last mentioned 
is obsoivcd throughout the Muslim world, and 
the day on which it is made is called ** The Great 
Festival” (Mr. Jjaue's MmL JCnypt. ch. iii.). Ish- 
inael, say the Arabs, dwelt with his mother at Mek- 


keh, and both are buried in the place called tlie 
** Hejr,” on the noi th-west (teimed by the Arabs the 
nortli) side of the Kaabeh, and inclo^ by a curved 
wall called the ** Ilateera.” l&hmnel was visited at 
Mekkeh by Abiaham, and they together rebuilt the 
temple, which had been destroyed by a flood. At 
Mekkeh, Ishmael man icd a daughter of Mudud or 
El-Muddd, chief of the Joktanite tribe Jiirhiim 
[Almodad; Arauia], and had thirteen children 
{Mir-dt-cz-Zemdn MS.), thus agreeing xvith the 
I Biblical number, including the daughter. 

Mohammad’s d^'eiit from Islimael is totally 
lost, tor an unknown number of generations, to 
’Admin, of tlie tweiity-firat generation before the 
prophet: from him downwaixis the latter’s descent 
is, if we may believe the genealogists, faiily pro\ed. 
But we have cvideiice far more trustwoithy than 
that of the genealogists; for xvhile most of tlic 
natives of Arabia aic unable to traw up tlieir podi- 
iP'ees, it is scarcely possible to fiu^ one who is 
ignorant of his mr/*, seeing that his^ry life ofl^u 
depends upon it. The law of blood-revenge necessi- 
tiites his knowing the names of his ancestois lor 
four generations, but no more ; and this law exlend- 
ing from time immemorial has made any confusion 
of race almost impossible. This law, it should be 
remembered, is not a law of Mohammad, but an 
old jKigan law that he endeavouicd to sujipiess, but 
could not. In cjisling doubt on the piojdiet’s }>edi- 
gree, wc must nd«l that this cannot aflect the proofs 
of tlie chief element i>f the Arab nation being Jsh- 
maelite (and so too the tribe of Ivuroysh of whom 
was Mohammad). Although partly mixed with Jok- 
tunites, they are more mixed with Keturahites, &c. ; 
the charactpiistjos of the Joktanites, as l)efore le- 
marked, are widely (liilerent from those of the Ish- 
nuielites; and whatever theories may be adduced 
to the contmiy, we believe that the Arabs, liom 
physical cliiinicteristics, language, the concuireuce 
of native traditions {before Mohummadaiiism made 
them untiustwoithy), and the testimony of the 
Bible, are mainly and essentially Ishmael ite. [Is- 

1.] [E. S. P.J 

2. One of the sons of Azel, a descendant of Saul 
thioiigh Merib-biuil, or Mephiboshetli (1 Chr. viii. 
38, ix. 44). Sec the genealogy, under Saul. 

3. A man of Judah, whose son or descendant 

Zkradiaii was ruler of the house of Judah 

in the time of .lehoshuphat (‘2 Chr. xix. 11). 

4. Another man of Judah, son of Jehohanaii ; 
one of tfic “ captains (']^) of hundreds ” who as- 
sisteil Jehoiada.in re.storing Joash to the thrtnio 
(2 Chr. xxiii. 1). 

6. A piiest, of the Benf*-Pa8hur, who wa-s Ibrceil 
I by Ezra to lelinquish his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 22). 

I [Ismael, 2.] * 

6. I’he son of Nethaniah ; a perfect marvel of 
craft and villainy, whose tieachery forms one of the 
chief episo'Jes of the liistoiy of the peri(xl imme- 
diately sncceeding the first ftdl of Jerusalem. Ills 
explo'ts are rclati^ in Jer. xl. 7--xli. l.'i, with a short 
summary in 2 K. xxv. 28-25, and they read almost 
like a page from the annals of the late Indian mutiny. 

His full de.scription is 'Mshniael, tiie aon of 
Nethaniah, the son of Elishamn, of the seed royal” ® 


With this, and some otlicr exceptions, the Mus- 
lims have adopted the chief facts of the history of 
l-shinoel rocordi'd in the Kiblc. 

* nSlyDPI Jerome (Qk. Itehr. on 2 Chron. 

xxviii. 7) interprets this expression ns meaning “ of 


the seed of Molecli.” He gives the same meaning to 
the words ** the King’s son ” applied to Maaseiah in 
the above passage. The question is an interesting 
one, and has been recently revived by Geiger (f/r- 
sehrifty &e. p. 307), who extends it to other passages 
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of Judah (Jer. xli. 1 ; 2 K. xxv. 25). Whether 
by this is intended that iic was sictually a son of 
Zedekiah, or one of tlie later kings, or, nioi-e gene- 
rally, that 1)6 hwl royal blood in his veins — ])crha]X) 
a descendant of Emsiiam A, the son of David (2 Sain. 
V. Id) — we cannot tell. During the siege of the 
city he had, like many otho's of his countrymen 
(Jcr. xl. 11), fled acrosw the Jonlun, where he found 
a lefuge at the court of Ihudis, the then king of the 
Deue-Amiriou (Jos. Ant. x. 0, §2). Aiuinonite 
women were sometimes found in the harems of tlie 
kings of Jerusalem (1 K. xi. 1), and Ishmael imiy 
have been thus related to the Ammonite court on 
his mother’s side. At any nite he was instigated 
by Biudis to the designs wliich he accomplished 
but too successfully (Jcr. xl. 14; Ant. x. 9, §3). 
tieveml bodies of Jews appear to liave been lying 
under anus in the jilaina on the S.K. of the JoixJan,' 
during the last days of Jerusalem, watching the 
progress of afliiirs in Western BalcNtine, cumnuuuled 
by “princes’* 8 (^b), the chief of vrhom were 
Ishmael, and two brothere, Johunan and Jonathsm, 
sons of Kareah. Immediately after the deptuture 
of the Chaldean array these mc*n movetl acioss the 
Jordan fo pay their iTs|)cct» to GiiDAliiAll, whom 
the king of Babylon had left as superintendent 
(T'pD) of the jirovince. Gcdaliah had taken up his 
lesidencc at MiZPAll, a few miles north of Jeru- 
sjilein, on the main road, where Jeremiah the pro- 
phet resided with him (xl. 6). 'fhe house wouhl 
a[fpcar to have Ixt*!! isolatotl fiom tl«j rest of the 
town. We can disccni a high inclosed couit-yai’d 
and a deep well within its precincts. The well 
was (XM-tainly (Jcr. xli. 9 ; comp. 1 K.xv. 22), and 
tile whole residence was proliably, a lelic of the 
military works of Asa king of Judah. 

Ishmael made no secret of his intention to kill 
the superintendent, and usurp his position. Of 
this Gedaliah was wurnoil in ex pi ess tenns 
by Johauan imd his companions; an<l Johaiian, 
in a secret interview, foreseeing how iiTeparable 
a misfoi'tuiie (iedaliah’s death would be at this 
juncture (xl. 1 5), ofl'ered to remove the danger by 
killing Ishmael. This, however, Gedaliah, a man 
evidently of a liigh ami unsuspecting nature, would 
not hear of (xl. io, and see the aiiiplitication in Jos. 
Ant. X. 9, §3). Tlicy all’ accoidingly took leave. 
Tliiity days .after (^Ant. x. 9, §4), in the seventh 
month (xli. 1), on the thii-d day of the month — 
so says the tradition — Ishmael again appeared at 
Mixpah, this time accoinpanieil by ten nien, who 
were, .accoiding to the liebrew text, “imiices of 
the king” (UPlSn '2*1), though this is omitted 
by the LXX. and by Jose}»hua. Gedaliah enter- 
tained them ^ a feast (xli. 1). Acconling to 
tliG statement of Josephus this w.'is a very lavish 


and persons. [Monecii.] Jerome (as above) further 
HByA._pcrbap8 on the strength of a tradition — that 
Ishmael was the son of an Egyptian slave, Gera : as 
a reason why the “ seed royal ” should bear the 
meaning he gives it. This the writer has not hitherto 
succeeded in elucidating. 

' So perhaps, taking it with the express statement 
of xl. 11, we may interpret the words “the forces 
W'hich were in the field” (Jer. xl. 7, 13), where the 
term rendered “the field” is one used to 

denote the pasture grounds of Moab — the modern 
oftencr than any other district. See Gen. 
xxxvi. 35 ; Nuin. xxi. 20 ; Ruth i. 1, and passim ; 
1 CUr. viii. 8 ; and Stanley's S. ^ i*. App. §15. The 
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entcitainment, and Gedaliah became much intoxi* 
cated. It must have been a private one, fur 
before its close Iblimncl and his followers had 
murdered Gcilaliah • and all his attendants with 
such secresy that no alaim was given outside the 
room. The same night he killed all Geduliah’s 
establishment, including some Ch.a]dean soldiei's 
who were there. Jeremiah appears fortunately to 
have been absent, and, incredible ns it seems, so 
well hiul Ishmael taken his precautions that for two 
days the massacre remained perfectly unknown to 
the people of the town. On the second day ishmael 
perceived from his elevated position a laige jiaity 
coming soutliwai'd along tlie main i*oad fnnii 
Bhechem and S;uiiaria. lie went out to meet them. 
They pro\ ed to be eighty devotees, who with rent 
cloth(‘K, and with shaven beards, mutilated bodies, 
and other marks of heathen devotion, and weeping 
as they went, wme bringing incense and oflerings to 
the ruins of the Temple. At his invitation tliey 
turned aside to the residence of the siiperinteudeiit. 
And I'.ore Ishmael put into piactice the same 
stnitagem, which on a larger Hcale w'as einiiloyi'd by 
Mehemet Ali m the massacre of the J\lanieluke.s 
at Gairo in IHOG. As the unsuspor-ting pilgrim.s 
passtnl into the court-yard ‘ he closed the entinnces 
behind them, and there he and his band biitchenMl 
the whole number : ten only esiaiiK'd by the offer 
of heavy ransom for their lives. The seventy 
coi-pse.s ureic then thrown into the well which, js 
at Cawnpore, was within the picidncts of the 
house, ainl which was eoniplolely tilled with the 
bodUai. It was the same thing that had been done: 
by Jehu— a man in some respects a prototype of 
Ishmael, with the lanlies of the forty-two re]ativc.s 
of Aha/.iah (2 K. x. 14). This done he descended 
to the town, surprised and earned off the daughters 
of king Zedekiah, who had been sent theie by 
Ncbuchaduezsar for safety, with their eunuchs and 
their Chaldean guard (xli. 10, 16), and all the 
|)eople of the town, and made off with his prisoners 
to the country of the Ammonites. Which road lie 
took is not quite clear; the Hebrew text and J«\X. 
say by Gibeon, that is noitli; but Josephus, by 
Hebron, round the southern end «»f the Dead Sea. 
The news of the massacre had by this time got 
abroad, and Ishmael was (quickly piK'sued by Jo- 
hanan and his com{):uiions. Whether north or 
south, they soon t lacked him and his unwieldy 
booty, and found them riqmsiDg by some copious 
wateiB (D'21 D*0)* w^as attacked, two of his 
bravoes slain, the whole of the prey recovered, and 
Ishmael himself, with the remaining eight of his 
people, escapecl to the Ammonites, and thcn(x*- 
forwaixl passes into the obscurity from which it 
would have been well if he had never emerged, 
.fohanan's foreboding was fulfilled. The result of 


persistent use of the word in the scml-Moabitc book 
of Kuth is alone enough to fix its meaning. 

s It is a pity that some different word is not em- 
ployed to render this Hebrew term from that used in 
xli. 1 to translate one totally distinct. 

^ This is the LXX. version of the matter— avrot 
ivoptvovTo Kal cfcAaior. The statement of tho Hebrew 
Text and A. V. that Ishmael wept is unintelligible. 

^ Tho Hebrew has — “ the city ” (A. V. ver. 
7). This has been read by Josephus *lVn --“eoiirt- 
yard.” The alteration c<irries its genuinenoMs in its 
face. The same change has been mode by the Mu- 
sorets (A'cri) in 2 K. nx. 4. 
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this ti*ago'ly vf.X'i an iminwliiite ixinic. The small I 
icniiiants of tlu* Jjjwish commonwealth — tho «ip- 
tains of the forces, the king’s daughters, the two ‘ 
prophets Jei’cmiah and Baruch, and all the men, 
women, and children — at once took flight into Kgypt 
(.ler, \li. 17 ; xHii. 5-7) ; and all hoj)es of a settle- 
ment wore for the time at an end. The remem- 
hraiu'o of the calamity was perpetuated by a fiist — 
the fast of the seventh month (Zech. vii. 5 ; viii. 
19), which IS to this chiy strictly kept by the Jews 
on the third of Tishri. (See Reland, Antiq. iv. 10 ; 
Kimchi on Zooh. vii. 5.) Tho pirt taken by B:udis 
in this tmnsaction apjiarently brought upon his 
nation the denunciations both of Jeremiah (xlix. 
1-ti), and the more distant Exekicl (>xv. 1-7), but 
we have no reoonl how these predictions were nc- 
complished. [(>.] 

ISHMA'IAH i.e. Is.hmayahu : 

iSa/xatar : Jrsintuiis)i son of Obadiah : the ruler of 
the tribe of Zebulun in the time of king Itivid 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 19). 

ISII'MEELITE AND ISH'MEELITES 
and respectively), the fonn 

—in agi’ecment with the vowels of the Hebrew — in 
which the dc-cendants of Ishtnaol aie .given in a 
few jilaces in the A. V. ; the former in 1 C'lu*. ii. 
17 ; the laltoi in On. .wxvii, ‘25, ‘27, ‘28, xxxix. 1. 

ISH'MERAI : ’lira/Aapf; Alex. ’U(ra- 

fiapt: Jcaaman\ a Bcnjamite; one of the family 
of Elpial, and named as a <‘hief man in the tribe 
(I Chr. viii. 18). 

ISll'OD O'ilCJ'N, IsU-hod; 6 ’IffoiSi 
Alex. SooS : virani decor nui)^ one of the tube of 
'Mauasseh on tlib east of Joidan, son of llammo- 
leketh, i. e. the (.^ueen, and fVom his near con- 
nexion with Oilead, c\ ideally an important |)eison 
(1 Chr. vii. 18). 

ISII'-PAN (|Q^^ : 'U<r(l>dv\ Alex. 
Jespham')t a Beiijamitc, one of the family of Slua- 
shak ; named ns a chief man in his tiibe (1 (Uir. 
viii. ‘2‘2). 


ISH'UI I. c. Ishvi ; ; Alex. 

*la‘ovel ; Josc})h. ’Ic<ro0f : Jessut), the second son 
of Saul by his wife Ahinoam (I Sain. xiv. 49, 
comp. 50) : his place in the family was between 
Jonathan and Melchishna. In the list of Saul's 
genealogy in 1 Chr. viii. and ix., however, the name 
of Ishui is entirely omitted ; and in the sad nar- 
rative of the battle of Cilboa his place is occupied 
by Abinadab (I Sam. xxxi. ‘2), We cjiu only con- 
clude that he died young. 

The same name is elsewhere given in the A. V. 
ns Isui, .and IsiiUAl. * [G.J 

ISLE ('N ; vrjffos). The nidical sense of the 
Hebrew ivortl seems to be “ habitable plnocs,” ns 
oppised to water, and in this sense it occurs in Is. 
xlii. 15. Hence it means secondaiily any mari- 
time district, whether belonging to a continent or 
to an island: thus it is used of the shore of the 
MiHlitcrianean (U. xx. G, xxiii. 2, G), and of the 
(m^ts of Elishah (Ez. xxvii. 7), •*. e, of (Ireecc and 
Asia Minor, lu this sense it is more particuhuly 
lesliictuil to the shoics of the MtHlitciraiicaii, somc- 
tiinc« in the fuller expression “ islands of the sea” 
(Is. xi. 11), or “ isles of the Gentiles’* (Gen. x. .*) ; 
comp. Zeph. ii. 11), and sometimes simply as 
“isles” (l*s. Ixxii. 10; Ez. xxvi. 1.5, 18, xx\ii. 5, 
.".5, xxxix. G ; Dan. xi. 18): an exception to this, 
however, occins in Ez. xxvii. 15, where the sliores 
of the IVisiaii gulf aie iiiteiuled. Occasionally the 
wold is spe(‘ilit‘ally used of .an island, as of 
Cnphtor or (^etc (Jcr. xlvil. 4). and Chittim or 
(^ypius (Ez. xxvii. 6 ; Jer. ii. 10), or of islands .as 
oppjsed to the mainland (Esth. x. 1). But inoie 
genendly it is applied to any region sepal ated from 
I’nle^inc by w.'itcr, as fully ilescribed in Jer. xxv. 
*2*2, “the isles which an* beyond tho son,” xvlueh 
xveic lieuce legjuded as the most remote legions 
of the cjiith (Is. xxi\. 15, \lii. 10, hx. 18, com- 
paie the expM'ssion in Is. Ixvi. 19, “ the isles aliir 
o'l ”) and also .as huge and numeious (Is. xl. !.>; 
I*s, xrx'ii. 1): tho woid is more pirticularly iiseil 
by tho piophets. (See J. D. Miebaeiis, ^piailt'qium^ 
i. 181-142.) [W. L. B.J 


ISHTOB ’IffTci/J ; Jos. ’’lo’Tw^os: 

Tstch'), apjvirently one of the small kingdoms or 
states which fonmsl part of the general countiy of 
Aram, named xvith Zobab, Rehob, luid Maacnh 
(2 .Sam. X. G, 8). In the panlllel account of I (’hr. 
xix. Ishtoh is omitted. By Josephus {Ant. xdi. G, 
§1) tho name is given as that of a king. But 
th(«ugh in the .ancient versions the name is given as 
one word, it is probable that the real signification is 
“ the men of Ton,” a district mentioned also in 
connexion with Ammon in the lecords of Jephthah, 
ami again perhaps, under the shape of Toiuk or 
TuBiKNr, ill the history of the Macc<abces. [G.] 

ISHU'AH ’lc(r(rov(£, Alex. 'Uffccdi 

Jcsnn\ the second son of Asher (Gen xlvi. 17). 
In the genealogies of Asher in 1 Chr. vii. 30 the 
name, though identical in the oiiginal, is in the 
A. V. given as IsuAii. In the lists of Num. xxxi., 
however, Jshu.ah is entirely omitted. 

ISH’UAI I. e, Ishvi : 'Iffovl, Alex. 

'Uffovi: ,/<7.ss»a),’ the thiixl sou of Asher (1 Chr. 
vii. 80), founder of a family bt'aiing his name 
(Num. xxvi, 44 ; A. V. “ Jesuites ”). His descend- 
anis, however, are not mentioned in the genealogy 
in Chronicles. His name is elsewhere gix*en in the 
A. V. as Isui, Jesui, and (another poison) Isiiui. 


ISUACIII'AII (-mOpD), i.c. Ismac-yahu: 
6 Sa/Attxfa: Jrsnuic/tiiis), a I.evite wiio was one of 
the overseers (D'l'pD) of offerings, during the le- 
xival under king Hezekiuh (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 

IS'MAEL. 1. Fsrnael), Jud. li. 

Anutliei foim loi- the name Isiimael, sou ot 
vVbinhniy. 

2. (’ItTjua^Ao^ : IIisniarnis)f 1 Esd. ix. 29. 
[IsiiMAhL, .5.] 

ISMArAlI(n^'yD^V. Zapatas: Stimaias), ix 
Gibeonite, one of the cfiicfs of tliase warriors who 
relinquished the cause of Saul, the head of their 
iiihe. and joined themselves to David, when he xva** 
at Ziklag (1 (Jhr. xii. 4). He is described as “ a 
heio (Oibbor) .among tlie thiity and ox'er the 
thirty” — *. c. David’s body-giuu'd : but his name 
does not appear in the Usts of the guard in 2 Sam. 
x.xiii. and 1 Chr. xi. Possibly lie w%as kilktl in 
some encounter befoie David ie.achcd the throne. 

IS’PAH (nB^y» *• Islipah : 'Ico’^a, Alex. 
'Etrtfxlx • Jc9pha\ a Bcnjamite, of the family of 
IViiah; oneof the heads of his tribe (1 Chr. viii. IG). 

IS'BAKL 1. The name 

given (Gen. xxxLi. 26 ) to .Jacob affer his wrestling 
with the Angel (Hos. xii. 4) at Peniei. In tlie 
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time of Jerome {Qmest. JIcbr. in Gen. 0pp. iii. 
'.io7) the sigiiifirotion of the name was commonly 
believed to be “the insui (or the mind) seeing 
(iovl.” Rut he prefers another intei*protatioii. and 
pjuaphriuiea the verse alter this manner. “Thy 
name shall not lie called Jacob. Supplt inter, but 
iM’ael, Prince with God. For as I am a Prince, so ! 
tlioii who hast been able to wrestle with Me shult Im; | 
called a Piince. Rut if with Me who am God ^ 
(or an Angel) tliou hast be<‘n able to contend, how . 
much more [shalt thou be able to contend] with 
men. e. with l*^s;iu, whom thou oughtest not to 
drejul ? *' 'I'he A. V appai ently following Jerome, 
tmnslates “ as a prince thou hast power ;** 

but Rosenmiillcr and Gesenius give it the simpler 
meaning, “ thou liast contended.” Gci»enius iiitcr- 
pi-ets Israel “ soldier of God.” 

2. It became the national name of the twelve 

tribes collectively. They are so called in Ex. iii. 
IG and atlcrwswds. ^ 

3 . It is uscil in a nanower sense, excluding 
.ludah, in 1 Sam, xi. 8. It is so used in theiamous 
ciy of the rebels against Ihvid (2 Sam. xx, 1), and 
against his grandson (1 K. xii. IG). Tlumcefoith 
it was assumtv] and accepted as the name of liie 
Northern Kingdom, in which the trilies of Judah, 
Benjamin, Levi, l>an, and Simeon, had no shai’e. 

4 . After the Rabyloiiian captivify, the retunicil 
exiles, althongh they wore mainly of the kingdom 
of .Judah, resumed the name Israel as the designa- 
tion of their nation,* but as indivi<luals they aro 
almost always doscribed as Jews in the Apocrypha 
aud N. 'r. Instances occur in the Books of Chrouicle.s 
of the application of the name Israel to .Tuduh {e.g, 

2 (Mir. xi. 3, xii. G) ; and in Khtlier of the name Jew’s 
to the w’hole iieople. The name Israel is also used 
to denote laymen, as distinguished from Priests, Le- 
vitos, and other ministeis (Ezr. vi. IG ; ix. 1 ; x. 
L»5 } Noh. xi. .3, &c,). [W. T. B.] 

ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF. 1. The prophet 
Ahijah of Sliiloh ivho ivas comniissioiied in the 
latter days of Solomon to announce the division of 
the kingdom, left one tribe (Judah) to the house of 
David, and assigned ten to .JerolKiam (1 K. xi. 3.'>, 
31). These wore probably Joseph (= Kphniim 
and Manasseh), Issachar, Zebulun, Asher, Naphtali, 
Benjamin, Dan, Simeon, Gad, and Ueubeii ; Lc\i 
being intenti4)ually (imittcd. Eventually, the 
groater pait of Benjamin, and probably the whole 
of Simeon and Dan were included as if by common 
consent in tJie kiiigiiom of Judah. Withr<*spect t<i 
the conquo'its of [)avid, Moab apjiears to ha\e bwii 
attached to the kingdom of Ihiacl (2 K. iii. 4); so j 
miKih of Syria as reinaiiie<l hubj«!ct to Solomon 
(see I K. xi. 24) wouhl probably be claimed b\ his i 
successor in the nortlieni kingdom ; and Ammon, 
though conncc'teil with Rehoboam as his nidther s 
native laud (2 Chr. xii. 13), and though aftei wards 
tributary to Judah (2 Chr. xxvii. 5) was at one time 
allied (2 Chr. xx. 1), we know not how closely, or 
how early, with Moab. The sea-coast between Accho 
and .Jaj)ho remained in the jxxssesNion of Israel. 

2. 'I’he p<»j»uIation of the kingdom is not ex- 


pressly statdl, and in drawing any inference from 
the numbers of fighting-nnm, we must bear in mind 
that the numbers in the Hebrew text of the O. T. 
are strongly suspected to have been subjected to 
extensive, perhaps systematic, corruption. Foity 
years before the disruption tlie census taken by 
direction of David gave 800,000 according to 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 9, or 1,100,00(1 • according to 1 Chr. xxi. 5, 
as tlie number of fighting-men in Israel. Jei’o- 
boam, B.C. 957, brought into the field an army of 
800,000 men (2 Chr. xiii. 3). The small number 
of the aimy of Jehoahaz (2 K. xiii. 7) is to be 
attributed to his compact with Hazael; for in the 
next reign Israel could spare a mercenary host ten 
times as numerous for the wrars of Amaziah (2 Chr. 
XXV. <>). EvVald is scarcely correct in his roraark 
that we know not what time of life is reckoned b.s 
the military age {Gesoh. Isr. iii. 185) ; for it is 
defined in Num. i. 3, and again 2 Chr. xxv. 5, 
“twenty yeara old and above.** If in ii.C. 957 
there were actually under arms 800,000 men ot 
that age in Israel, the whole population may per- 
haps have amounted to at least three millions and a 
half.^ Later observera have echoed the disappoint- 
ment witli which .Jerome from his cell at Beth- 
lehem contemplattHl the small extent of this cele- 
brated country (JCp. \2d, ad Dardan. §4). The 
area of J*alestiiie, as it is laid down in Kiepeit’s 
Bibel-Athts (eil. Lionnet, 1859), is calculated at 
13,620 English square miles. Dciluctiiig from this 
810 miles for the strip of coast S. of Japho, be- 
longing to Ihe Pliili'-tmes, we got 12,810 miles us 
the area of the land oecupiisl by the 12 ti'ibes at 
the death of Solomon : the area ot the two kingdoms 
being — Isi aol 9375, J udah 3435. Hence it appai s 
tliat the whole area of Palestine was nearly equal 
to that of the kingdom of Holland (13,610 sq. m.) ; 
or ratlior more than that of the six northeni coun- 
ties of England (13,136 sq. ra.). The kingdom of 
Judah was rather less than Noilhiimberjand, Dur- 
ham, and Westmoraland (3683 sq. m., with 
752,852 ppnlatioii in 1851) : the kin^om of Israel 
w’as very noavly as laigp as IToikshin*, Lancashin*, 
and Cumberland (9453 sq, m., with 4,023,713 
jwpulatioii ill 1851). 

3, SliKCHEM >vns the iirst capital of the new 
kingdom (1 K. xii. 25), venerable* for its tiuditions, 
and beautiful in its situation. Subsequently Tirzali,^ 
whose loveliness had fixed the wandering gaze of 
Sfdoiiion ((Jant. vi. 4), became the royal residence, 
if not the capital, of Jeroboam (1 K. xiv. 17) and of 
' his suci'cssois (xv. 33, xvi. 8, 17, 23). .Samaria, 

' uniting in itself the (pialities of beauty and fertility, 
and a coniranndiiig jiositlon, was ehosen by Ginri 
(1 K. xvi. 24), ami mnnined the capital of the 
kingdom until it had given the last proof of iks 
i strength by sustaining for three yeais the onset of 
[ the hosts of Assyria, Jezreel was piohahly only a 
royal lesidenee of some of the Israelitish kings. It 
may have been in awe of the aiuaent hofincss of 
.Shiloh, tiint Jeroboam foiboie to {lollute the secluded 
site of the Tabernai-le with the golden calves. He 
chose for the religious capihils of his kingilom Dan, 
the old home of noitherii schism, and Bethel ,<* a 


* Bp. Patrick proposes to reconcile these two num- i parded as invariable ; or, it has lM*en assumed that 
bers, by adding to the former 288,000 on account of j the males of the age of 20 and upwards arc equal in 
David’s standing legions. . number to a fourth pnvt of the whole population.” — 

•* “ Mr. Rickman noticed that in 1821 and in 1831 , Cpumus of Great Britain, 1851, Population Tables, II., 
the number of males under 20 j-ears of age, and the i Ages, ^c,, p. vi. 

number of males of 20 years of age and upwards, were j * On these seven places see Stanley's S. .?■ 
nearly equal ; and this proportion has bi*en since re- ' chaps, iv, and xi. 
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Bcnjamite city not tar from Shiloh, and marked out 
by history and Hituntiou ns the rival of Jertisalem. 

4. The diaiffwtion of Kphraim mid the northern 
tribes having grown in sccrot under the prosperous 
but burdensome reign of Solomon, broke out at the 
critical moment of tliat great monarolfs death. It 
was just tlien that Ephraim, the centra of the 
movement, found in Jeroboam an instrument pre- 
pared to give expression to the ri^Tilry of centuries, 
with sutheient ability and application to mise him 
to high station, with the stain of tieason on his 
name, and with the bitter recollections of an exile 
in his mind. Judah and Joseph were rivals from 
the time that they occupied the two praminent 
places, Jind received the amplest promises in the 
blessing of the dying patriai’ch ((Jen. xlix. 8, 22). 
When the twelve tribos issued from Egypt, only 
Judah and Joseph could muster each above 70,000 
warriors. In the de.-.eit and in the conquest, 
('aleb and Joshua, the repi esentatives of the two 
tribes, stand out side by side eminent among the 
leadci-s of the people. The blessing of Moses (I)eut. 
xxxiii. l.'l) and the divine selection of Joshua inau- 
giimted the gieater prominence of Joseph for the next 
three centuries. Othniel, the successor of Joshun, 
w>is fiom Judah: the last, Samuel, was born 
among the Ephraimites. Within tliat period Kph* 
raim supplied at Shiloh (Judg. xxi. 19) a restiug- 
]ilacc for the ark, the centre of divine worship ; and 
a rendezvous, or capital at Shcchem (Josh. xxiv. 1 ; 
.Judg. ix. 2) for the whole people. Ephraim airo- 
gaiitly claimed (Judg. viii. 1, xii. 1) the exclusive 
right of taking the lead against invaders, lioyal 
authority was olleieil to one dweller in Ephraim 
(viii. 22), and actiudly exercised for thice years by 
another (ix. 22). Alter a silent, perhaps sullen, 
acquiescence in the transfer of Samuefs authority 
with additional dignity to a llenjnmitc, they resisted 
for seven yeai-s (2 Sam. ii. 9-11) its iiassing into 
file hands of the popular Jewish leaded, and yielded 
reluctantly to the conviction that the sceptre which 
seemed almost within their gnisp was lesened at 
last for Judah. Even in David's reign their jealousy 
did not always slumber (2 Sam. xix. 4;{) ; and 
though Solomon's alliance niul intercourse with 
Tyre must have tended to increase the loyally 
of the northern tribes, they took the first oppor- 
tunity to emancipate themselves from tlie rule of 
Ills son. Doubtless the length of Solomon’s leigii, 
and the clouds tliat gathcrad round the close of it (1 
K. xi. 14-25), and jKissihlyhis incraasing desiKitism 
(Kwald, Oesch. Isr. iii. 395), tended to diminish 
the gencml popularity of the house of I)avid ; and 
the idolatry of the king alienated the ailectioti of 
religious Isnielites. But none of these was the 
immediate cause of the disruption. No aspiration 
atl^r greater liberty, iwlitical privileges, or ag- 
grandisement at the expense of other powera, no 
spirit of commercial enterprise, no breaking forth of 
})eiit-up energy seems to have instigated the move- 
ment. Ephraim proudly loiigwl for independences 
without considering whether oi at what cost he 
could maintain it. Sheehem was built as a capital, 
and Tirzali as a residence, for an Ephraim itc king, 
by the people who muiniurod under the burden 
imposed upon them by the royal state of Solomon. 
Ephraim felt no pntriotic piidc in a national splen- 
dour of which .1 uduh was the centre. The dwelling- ! 
place of God when fixcxl in Jerusalem ceased to be 
so honourable to him ns of old. It was ancient 
jealousy rather than i-ect*iit provocafioii, the op|)or- 
tune death of Solomon rather tliaii unwillingness to 
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incur taxation, the opixu-tunc icturn of a persecuted 
Ephiaiinite rather than any commanding genius for 
rule which Jeroboam posWied, that tinully broke 
up the brotherhcxMl of the children of Jacob. It 
was an uutbuist of human feeling so soon as that 
divine iiiHuencci which restraiiUMl the spirit of dis- 
union was withdrawn in consc*quciice of the idolatry 
of Solomon, so soon as that stern projdietic Voice 
which had called Saul to the throne under a protest, 
and David to the throne in i cq^entance, was hoard in 
anger summoning Jeroboam to divide the kingdom. 

5. Disruption whora tliera can be no expansion, 
or dismemberment without growth, is fatal to a 
state. If England and America have piospeied 
since 1783 it is because cxich found spa<« lor iiicrcase, 
and had vital energy to fill it. if the separation of 
east and west was but a step in the dec’line of the 
Koman empire, it was so because each {Mirtion was 
hemmed in by obstacles which it wanted vigour lo 
,sunn()unt. The sources of life and strength begin 
to diy up; the state shrinks within itself, witheis. 
and tails befoie some blast which once it might have 
braved. 

The kingdom of Israel developed no new |M>wer. 
It was but a portion of David's kingdom deprived 
of many elements of strength. Its frontier was as 
open and as widely extended as before; but it 
wanted a capital for the seat of organised power. 
Its torritoiy was as fertile and as tempting to the 
s|K)iler, but its people were less united and patriotic. 
A con*upt religion jioisoncd the source of national 
life. When less level ence attended on a new and 
miconsecrated king, and less respect was felt for an 
aristocracy riHliiced by the ratirement of the Levites, 
the army which David found hai'd to control rose 
up unchecked in the exercise of its wilful strength ; 
mid thus eight houses, each ushered in by a revolu- 
tion, occupied ilie throne in quick succession. Tyre 
<»}ased to be an ally when the alliance was no longer 
profitable to the merchant-city. Moab and Ammon 
yielded tribute only while under compulsion. A 
|x>werful neighlNMir, Damascus, sat .unicd at tlie 
gjitc of Israel ; and, beyond Damascus, might be dis- 
cerned the rising stiength of the ilist great ino- 
larcliy of the woi Id. 

These causes tended to increase the misfortunes, 
and to acccluiate the early end of the kingdom oi' 
Israel. It lasteil 254 years, from IJ.C. 975 to ij.c. 
721, about two-thirds of the duiatiou of its more 
eump<ict neighbour Judah. 

But it may be doubted whether the division into 
two kingdoms greatly shortened the iiidependeiit 
existence of the Hebrew race, or interi'eied with the 
puipfises which, il is thought, may be iraccHl in the 
establishment of David's monarchy. If among 
those piirpoRCs were the presemition of the true 
religion in the world, and the preparation of an 
agency adapted for the diffusion of Christianity in 
due season, then it must be observed — first, that as 
a bulwark providentially ixiised against the comipt- 
ing influence of idolatrous Tyre and Damascus, 
Israel kept back that contagion from Judah, and 
partly exhausted it bei'ora its anival in the south ; 
next, that tlie purity of Divine worship was not 
impaired by the excision of those ti-ibes which were 
rainote from tlie inflnenre of the Temple, and by 
the concentration of piiests and religious Israelites 
within the southci’n kingdom ; and lastly, that to 
the worshipjiers at Jerusalem tlie early decline and 
fall of Israel was ,i solemn iuid impi'essive spectaelo 
of judgment, — the working out of the great problem 
of God's toleration of idolatry. This prepai*cd the 
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heart of Judah for the revivals under Hezekifdi and 
Jusiah, softened them into repentance during the 
captivity, and strengthened them for tlicir absolute 
i*euuiioijition of idolatry, when after seventy years 
they rctui-niid to Palestine, to teach the world that 
there is a spiritual bond more efficacious than the 
occupancy of a certain soil for keeping up national 
existence, and to become the chmiiiel through which 
Ood’s greatest gift was conveyed to iiiankiud. [Cap- 
tivity.] 

6. The dcbiiled history of the kingdom of Isi-ael 
will be found under the names of its nineteen 
kings. [See also Ephraim.] A summary view may 
he taken in four periods : — 

(u.) R.C. 975-9‘J9. Jeroboam had not sufficient 
force of character in himself to make a lasting im- 
pression on his people. A king, but not a founder 
of a dynasty, he aimed at nothing beyond securing 
his piesent elevation. Without any ambition to 
share in the commerce of Tyre, or to compete with 
the glowing power of Diunascus, or even to com- 
plete the humiliation of the helpless monarch whom 
he had deprived of half a kingdom, Jeioboam acted 
entirely on a defen.sive policy. He attempted to 
give his sulgects a centre which they wanted for 
their jxditicAl allegiance, in bhechem or in Tiizah. 
Jfe sought to change merely so much of their ritual 
as was inconsistent with his authority over them. 
But as soon as the golden calves were set up, the 
priests and Levites and many i-ehgious Israelites 
(2 Clir. xi, 16) left tlieir couiitiy,aud the disastrous 
emigration was not effectually .diecke<i even by the 
attempt of Baasha to buihl a fortress (2 Chr. xvi. 6) 
at liamah. A new {iriesthood was introtluced 
(1 K. xii. 31) absolutely dependent on the king 
(Am. vii. 13), not fonning as under tlie Mosaic law 
a Ittiidcxl aristocracy, not respected by tlic people, 
and unable either to withstand the oppiessioii or to 
strengthen the weakness of a king. A priesthood 
created and a ritual devised /or secular purposes 
hiul no hold whatever on the conscience of the 
people. To meet their spiritual cravings a suc- 
cession of pjophets was raised up, gi'eat in tlieir 
poverty, tlieir purity, their austerity, their self- 
dependence, their moral influence, but imperfectly 
organised; — a rod to correct and check the civil 
government, not, as they might have been under 
happier circumstances, a staff to sup;)ort it. The 
iU'iny soon learned its {x^wer to <lictatc to the iso- 
lated inoiiaich and disunited people. Baasha in 
the midst of the army at Gibbethon slew the son 
and .successor of Jeroboam; Ziniri, a captain of 
chiu'iots, slew the son and successor of Baasha; 
Ornri, the captain of the host, was chosen to punish 
Zimii ; and atler a civil war of tour years he pre- 
vailed over I'ibni, the choice of half the people. 

(6.) H.C. 929-884. For forty-five yeais Israel 
was governed by the house of Omri. That saga- 
cious king pitched on the strong hill of Somal ia as 
the site of his capital. Damascus, which in the 
days of Baasha liad proved itself more than a matt li 
Jbr Isioel, now again assumed a threateuiiig atti- 
tude. Edom and Moab showed a tendency to in- 
ilepcndeiice, or even aggression. Hence the princes 
of Omii’s house cultiviited an alliimce with the 
contempoitiry kings of Judah, which was cemented 
by the marriage of Jclioram and Atlialiah, and 
marked by the community of names among the 
royal children. Ahab's Tyrian alliance strengthened 
him with the counsels of the masculine mind of 
Jezebel, but brought him no faither suppoit. The 
entire rojection of the Goil of Ahiahnm, under the 
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disguise of •abntidoning Jeroboam's unlawful sym- 
I holism, and adopting Baal as the god of a luxurious 
court and subservient populace, 1^ to a reaction in 
the nation, to the moiul triumph of the prophets in 
the person of Elijah, and to tlie extinction of the 
house of Ahab in obe^euce to the bidding of Elisha. 

(c.) B.C. 884-772. Unparalleled triumphs, but 
deeper hui^iliation, awaited the kingdom of Israel 
under the dynasty of Jehu. The worship of Baal 
Wits abolished by one blow; but, so long ns the 
kingdom lasted, the people never rose superior to 
the debasing form of religion established by Jero- 
boam. Ilozael, the successor of the two Benhadads, 
the ablest king of I>amascu8, reduced Jehoahaz to 
the fondition of a vassal, and triumphed for a 
time ever both the disunited Hebrew kingdoms. 
Almost the first sign of the restoration of their 
strength was a war between liiem; and Jchoasli, 
the gimidsoi^ of Jehu, ciitcicd Jeruralem as the 
conqueror of Amaziah. Jehonsh also tuiued the 
tide of war again.st the Syriiuis; and Jeroboam 11., 
tlie most pow’erful of all the kings of Israel, cap- 
tured Damascus, and rocoveieti the wdiole ancient 
frontier from Hiiniath to the Deiid Sea. lii the 
midst of his long and sceniiiigly glorious reign the 
prophets Hosea and Amos iitlei*«l their W'aniiiigs 
inoie dearly tluin any of their piedccessois. Tin* 
shoit-lived gieatiicss cxpiied with the last king of 
.lehu's line. 

( d .) B.C. 772-721. Military violence, it would 
seem, broke oil' the hei editary succession after the 
obscure mid probably cotivulsed leigii of Znclmriali. 
An unsuccessful usuiper, Shalluni, is followcfl by 
the miel Meiiahem, who, being unable to make 
head against flie firat attack of Assyria under I'ul, 
became the agent of tliat iiiouarch for the op- 
piessivG taxation of his subjects. Yet his power at 
home was sufli(‘ient to insuie for his son and stic- 
c«iSor Bckaliioli a ten years' reign, cut short by a 
bold usiirpeif Pekah. Abandoning the northern 
and transjoi'danic regions to the encroaching power 
of Assyria under Tiglath-pilescr, he was very near 
subjugating Judnli, with the help of Damascus, 
now tlie coequal ally of Israel. But Assyria inter- 
posing summarily put an end to the indejieiidence 
of Damascus, and perhaps was the iudiiect cause 
of the .issnssinalioii of the IxiiHed Pekah. The irre- 
solute Hoshoa, the next and la.st usui’per, became 
tiibutary to his invader, Shalmaneser, l^trayed the 
Assyrian to the rival monarchy of Egypt, and was 
punished by tlie loss of his libeity, and by the cap- 
ture, after a thive years’ siege, of his strong capital, 
Samaria. 6ome gl(>amngs of the ten tribes yet 
remained in the land afler so many years of reli- 
gious decline, moral debasement, national degrada- 
tion, miarcliy, bloodshed, and depoiintion. Even 
tJiesc were gathered up by the conqueror and 
carriwl to Assyria, never again, as a distinct pw)ple, 
to occupy their portion of that goodly and pleasint 
land which their forefathers won under .loshuu 
from the heathen. 

7. The following table shows at one view the 
chroDoli^y of the kings of Israel and Judah. 
Columns 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10 arc taken from the 
Bible. Columns 4, .*>, 6 are the computations of 
eminent modern chronologists : column 4 being the 
scheme adopted in the margin of the English Ver- 
sion, which is founded on tiie calculations of Andi- 
bishop Ussher: colimiii being the computation 
of Clinton {Fasti J/cllcnm, iii. App. §5); and 
column 6 being the cumput.'ition of Winer (Real- 
li Urterbuch). 
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Year of 
preceding 
King of 
Judah. 

Dura- 

tion 

of 

Ileign. 

. Kinos 

OK 

! ISUAhl.. 

i Cominencemcnt 1 
of Reign. 1 

1 

1 A. V. CHiiton.'winCT. 1 J*'”'”* 

l_ ! ! 

1 Dura. 
I tion 

1 of 

1 Reign 

Tear of 

•'preceding Queen Mother 

1 King of in Judah. 

. Israel. 


, 22 

1 Jeroboam . . 

975 

976 

975 1 Rehnboam 

1 

1 

1 

j Numnah. 




9.18 

959 

957 : Abijah . . 

1 3 

18th . 

■ Mifhaiuh (?). 




955 

956 

955 ' Asa . . . 

41 

' 20th . 

! Maadiuh (?). 

2nd . 

I 2 

Nadub . . . 

951 

955 

954 




;lid . 

24 

llaasha . . . 

953 

954 

953 ! 




26th . 

2 

£Iah . . . 

930 

930 

930 




27th . 

0 

Ziinri . . . 

929 

930 

928 ' , 





12 

Oinri . . . 

929 

930 

928 1 




38th . 

22 

Aliab . . . 

918 

019 

918 ! 







914 

915 

914 Jehoshapliat . 

25 

Ith . 

j A/ubah. 

17th . 

2__ 

Ab.i/i.ih . . 

898 

800 

897 1 




18th . 

12 

Jelioia'ii . 

806 

895 

89C 



1 




892 

891 

889 Jehuiam . . 

8 

5fl> . 

1 




885 

884 

885 Ahn/.iah . . 

1 

12 th . 

; Atlmliah. 


28 

Jehu . . . 

884 

883 

881 Athaliah . . 

6 


! 




878 

877 

878 i Jehoash . . 

40 

7th . 

1 /ihiali. 

2:ir«l . 

17 

Jehoaha/ . . 

856 

855 

856 




37th . 

16 

Jehoash . . 

841 

839 

840 







839 

837 

838 Amuziah . . 

2J 

2jid . 

Jclioadilaii. 

13th . 

41 

Jeroboam 11. . 

825 

823 

825 







810 

808 

809 Uzziah oi 

52 

271 h . 

Jcclioliuh. 











11 

IntcrrcgniiMi. 







38th . 1 

0 

Zachaiiah . . 

773 

771 

772 i 





fl 

Shalluin . . 

772 

770 





3!)th . 

10 

Mcnahem . . 

772 

770 

771 




50th . 

2 

Pekahiah . . 

761 

759 

760 




52nd . 

[ 20 

Pekah . . . 

759 

757 

758 1 







758 

756 

758 Jothum . . i 

16 

2nd . 

Jerustiu. 




742 

711 

741 Ahaz . . . | 

16 

I7th . 



9 

2nd Tiitcrreg- 

• 


1 1 

1 





iiuni. 



1 




12th 

1 9 

lloslioa . . 

730 

730 

729 1 

1 






726 

720 

725 Ilezekiah . . ' 

21) 1 

3td . 

Abi. 

6th 


Samaria taken 

721 

721 

721 i 







oq^ 

697 

696 Man'isseh . . | 

55 


Heph/.ibali. 




613 

612 

641 Amon ... 

2 


Moshullemelh. 




641 

640 

639 Jnsiali . . . 

31 


Jedidah. 

1 



610 

609 

009 JcUouhaz . . J 

0 


llamut.ll. 




610 

609 

009 Jchoiachim . ; 

11 


Xebudah. 

1 

1 



599 

598 

598 JchoiacUin or • 

0 I 


Nclmshtii. 

1 





Coniuh. 1 




I 



599 

508 

598 . Zedekiah . . ' 

11 I 

1 

llamutul. 

j 



588 

587 

580 Jerusalem de- 


1 





1 


stroyed. j 


1 



mimerous ilsvtes given in tlio Bible as tlie mcnts altogether. Hence in coinjmting the «late 
limits of the duration of the king's reigns act as a of the commencement of each ivign, \i'ithoiit attii- 
contimied chwk on eiich other. The apiwreiit di>- huting any error to the writer or trauscriljers, it is 
creiuincies between them have been unduly exagge- iicccshary to allow for a possible mistake amounting 
rated by some writers. To meet such dillicultios to something loss than two years in our iiitoi- 
various hypotheses have been put fomanl; — that i pvetation of tlie indefinite phiaseology of the He- 
an interregnum occiiried; that two kings (father blew writers. But there aie a few statements in 
and son) ieigiic«l eonjointly ; that ceitain reigns the Hebrew text which cannot thus be iHiconciled. 
were dated n(»t fiom their leal comniencomcnt, but (a.) There are in the Second Book of Kings three 
from some arbitrary peiiod in that Jewish year in statements as to the beginning of the reign of 
which they commenccsl ; that the Hebrew copyists .lehoram king of Israel, wliich in the view of some 
have transcribed the numbers iiicorifctly, either by t wiiters involve a gi'eat error, and not a meie iiu- 
aeddent or design; that the original writera have 1 mericjil one. His accession is dated (1) in tli% 
made mistakes in their reckoning. iMl these are ! swond year of Jchoiam king of Judah (2 K. i. 17) ; 
meie suppositious, and even the most probable of | (2) in the fifth year before Jehorahi king of Judah 
them must not be insisted on as if it were a his- (2 K. viii. 16) ; (11) in the eighteenth year of Jeho- 
torical fact. But in truth most of the discrepandes . shnphnt (2 K. iii. 1). But those statements may 
may bo accounted for by the simple fact that the lie reconciled by the fact that Jehoram king of 
Hebrew annalists r<K‘koii in lound numbers, never i Judah had two accessions which are ief’onU‘d in 
si»oci lying the months in addition to the y«u's of i Scripture, and by 4 Ip probable supposition of Arch- 
the duration of a king's icign. (Jonsopicntly some bishop ITsshcr that he had a thi^l and earlier ac- 
of these writers seem to set down a Iragment of a cession which is not vecoided. These tliree acces- 
yesu' as an entire year, and otheiN omit such fnig- { sions are, (1) when Jehoshaphat left his kingdom 
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to go to the battle ol' linmoth>gilend» in his 17tli 
yeiir; (2) when Jelioshaphnt (2 If. vili. 10) cither 
retired from the administration of ntlaii s, or made 
Ilia soji joint-king, in his 2:h‘d year; ()i) when 
.lelioslmphai died, in his 25th year. So tliat, if the 
.supi)osition of Usshor be allowed, the accession of 
Jehoiain king of isvacl in .Icltoshaphat’s 18th year 
synchronized with (1) the second year of the Owt 
accession, and (2) the filUi year before the soi^ond 
accessinn of Jehonim king of Judah. 

(/>.) The date of the beginning of Uzzialfs reign 
(2 Jf. XV. 1) in the 27th 3 ||gr of Jeiol)oain H. 
cannot be nnsonciled with the statement that Uz- 
ziah’s father, Amaziah, whose wlude reign was 29 
years only, t^imo to the thmne in the .second year 
of Joash (-2 K. xiv. 1), and so leigned 14 yftai*s 
C4>iitoin|M>janeously with Joash •ainl 27 with Jero- 
IsKim. (^^shcr and others suggest a reconciliation 
of these statements by the supposition that Joi*f»- 
Isiain’s jeigtt liad two commencements, the first not 
inentioiuNl in wSciipture, on his association with his 
father Joash, «.0. 8 i7. Tint Keil, alter Cap<*lliis 
an«l llrotius, supposes that T3 is an emir of the 
llt'hrew copyists for ID, an«l tiiat iiistoail of 27th 
«»f .Iciobonni we ought to rea<l 15th. 

(c.) The statemont-s that Jeiobnarn II. reigned 
41 years (2 K. xiv. 23) after the ITith year of 
Aiuaziali, who roigiml 29 yeai-s, ainl tliat Jeni- 
hoam's sou Zacliaiiah cj\nu‘ to the throne in the 
;j8th year of IJzziah (2 K . xv. 8), c-aniiot be recoii- 
oiIchI without supposing that then; was an inter- 
ri'gnum of 11 y«'ais between Jeroboam and hia sou 
Za<-liariah, And almost all chronologists accept tliis 
as a ilu t, although it is not meniioiusl in the Bible. 
Some chionologists, who regaul an interregnum as 
intrinsically improltablo after the prosperous icign 
of Jerolsiain, prefer the supposition that the num- 
ber 41 ill 2 K. xiv. 23 ought to be elianged to 51, 
and that the number 27 in xv. 1 should be changtHl 
to 14, mid that a few other coi responding alteiations 
should be made. 

(fA) In ouler to bring down the date of Pekali's 
minder to the dale of Ilo^hen’s accession, .‘^rac 
chronologists propose to leail 29 ycare for 20, in 
2 K, XV. 27. Otliei-s prefer txi let tlie dates stand 
as nt pi-eserit in the text, ami suppose that an 
iiitencgiiuin, not expressly mentioned in the Bible, 
fMiaiircd between tliosc two usurpers. Tlie words 
of Isaiah (ix. 20, 21) seem to indicate a time of 
anarchy in Israel. 

The Chronology of the Kings has been minutely 
investigated by Abp. Usslier, Chronologia SacrUf 
Pars Poster ior^ Da Annis liefjumf Works, xii. 
95-144; by Lightfoot, Order of the I'exts of the 
0. r., Works, i. 77-130 ; by Hales, Neto Analysis 
of Chronology, ii. 372-447 ; by Clinton, /.c.; and 
by H. Brcvvne, Ordo Sneclorum. 

IS'SAOIIAB f. e. Isascar— such is 

the iiivaiiable spelling of the name in the Hebrew, 
the Samaiitau Co4lex and Version, the Targunis of 
Onkelos and Pseudojonathnn, but the Masorets have 
pointed it so as to snpersc4le the swond S, 
ls8a[8]car: 'Ifftrdxep] Rec. Text of N. T. ^lo-ew- 
Xap. but Cod. C, 'Waxdp; Joseph. Itrtrdxf^is: 
Isaohar), the ninth son of Jacob and the tifth of 
T.eah ; the firstborn to Leah after tJic intei val whicli 

* The words occur again alnjMt identically in 
2 Chr. XV. 7, and Jer. xxxi. 16 = “ there 

is a reward for,” A. V. “ shall be rewarded.” 

An expansion of the story of the mandrakes, with 
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occuned in the births of her children (Cen. xxx. 17 ; 
comp. xxix. 35). As is the ctLse with each of the sons 
the name is rw'oi-dcd as bestowed on account of a cir- 
cumstance connected with the birth. But, as may 
be also noticed in more than one of the otliere, two 
explanations seem to be combined in the narrative, 
which even then is not in exact accordance with the 
requirements of the iiaine. **<j<>d hath given me 
my hire sdcar) . . . and she e«allcd liis 

name Issdcliar,” is the iccord; but in verse 18 
that “hiie** is for tlie surrender of her maid to 
her husliaiid — while in ver. 14-17 it is for the dis- 
covery and liestowal of the mandrakes. Besides, as 
indicated above, the name in its onginal foi’iu — 
Isascar — rebels against this intei’pretntioii, an intei*^ 
pretation which to be consistent i-equircs the form 
siibseciuently imposed on the wonl, Js-sachar.® The 
allusion is not again brought forward as it is with 
Dan, Asher, &c., in the blessings of Jacob and Pluses. 
In liie fonner only it is pcrliups allowable to discern 
a iliint echo of the sound of “ Issachar ” in tlie woixi 
s/i/cmo—“ shoulder ” (Cieii. xlix. 15). 

Of Issachar tlie individual we know nothing. 
Ill (lenesis he is not mcntioiie«l after his bii th, and 
the few veises in Chronicles devoted to tlie tril»e 
contain iiu*rcly a brief list of its chief men and 
heroes in the reign of David (1 Chr, vii. 1-5). 

At the dewent into Bgypt four sons are ascribed 
to him, who tbunded the four chief families of the 
tribe (Oen. xUi. 13; Mum. xxvi. 23, 25; 1 (Jir. 
vii. 1). Issachar’s place during the journey to 
Canaan was on the east of the Talioniacle with his 
brothers Judah and SSehulun (Num. ii. 5), the 
group moving fc^emost in the march (x, 15), and 
having a common standard wliicl), aceoiding to tlie 
ilabhiiiical tradition, was of the three colours of 
saixliiie, topaz, and carbuncle, insciibtxl with the 
names of tlie thnM* trils's, and hearing the figuic ol 
a lion's whelj>(sce Tnrgum Psoudojon. on Num. ii. 3). 

I At this time the captain of the tribe was Notlmncel 
heii-Zuar (Num. i. 8, ii. 5, \ii. 18, x. 15). He 
w.ib succeeded by Igal bfn-Joscj>li, who went ns 
representative of his tribe among the sjiies (xiii. 7), 
and he again by l^iltiel iM'u-Azzan, who a.ssisted 
Joshua in appoitioiiing tlie laud of Canaan (xxxiv. 
28). Issachar xvas one of the six tribes who 
were to stand on Mount Ceriziin during the cere- 
mony of hlt*!ising and cursing (Di’ut. xxvii. 12). 
He was still in conjI>J»nv with Judah, Zebulun 
being opposite ou Khal. 1'he number of the fights 
ing men of Lsbacliar when tak(>u in the census 
at Sinai was 54,400. Dui ing the journey they si*4*m 
to have steadily increased, and after the moitality 
at Peer they amountod to 64,300, being interior 
to none hut Judah and Dan — to the latter by 100 
souls only. The numhei's given in I Chr. vii. 2, 
4, 5, pnihably the census of Joab, amount in all to 
145,600. 

The Piomised Land once reached, the connexion 
I lietween Issachar and Judah sp<‘ms to have (‘IosihI, 
to be renewed only on two brief occasions, which 
will b<* noti(M*d in tlieir turn. The intimate rela- 
tion with Zebulun was however niaintaineil. The 
two brother-tribes hud their poitions clu.se togethei', 
and more thnn once they aie mentioned in com- 
piny. The allotment of Issachar lay above that of 

curiouM details, will be found in the I’estamefitum 
Jsachar, Fabricius, Cod. Psevdepigr. 620-623. They 
were ultimately deposited “ in the bouse of the I.ord,” 
whatever that expression may mean. 
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Maoasseh. Tin* spcciiieatioii of its boundaries mm 
contents is contained in Jo •h. xix. 17-2:5. But to 
the towns there named must be added Dabemth, 
given in the catalogue of Lcvitical cities (xxi. 28 : 
Jarmuth here is probsibly the Rcmeth of xix. 21), 
and five others — Beth-shean, Ibleam, En-dor, Taa- 
uach, and Megiddo. These lastv though the pro- 
perty of Mauasseh, remained within the limits of 
Issachar (Josh. xvii. 11; Judg. i. 27), and they 
assist us materially in determining his boundary. 
In the woi-ds of .Josephus {Ant. v. 1, §22), “it 
extended in length from Carmel to the .Jordan, in 
breadth to Mount Tabor.” In fact it exactly con- 
sisted of the plain of Esdraelon or Jezrcel. The 
south boundary we can tiwe by En-gannim, the 
model II Jenin f on the heights which foim the 
soiitliern enclosure to the IMaiii; and then fuither 
w'c.'.tward by Taanach and. Megiddo, the authentic 
fragments of which still stand on the same heights 
as they trend away to the hump of Caimel. On 
the north the territoi y also ceased with the plain, 
whidi is there bouinled by Tabor, tlie outjxjst of 
the hills of Zcbiiluti. East of Tabor the hill-counti y 
continued so as to screen the tribe fi-otn the Scsi of 
Oalilee, but a continuous ti'act of level on the S.E. 
led to Bethsheau and the upper part of the Joi’daii 
valley. West of Tabor again, a little to the south, 
is Chcsulloth, the modern Iksnl^ close to the tra- 
ditional “ Mount of Precipitation ;** and over this 
the boundary probably lan in u slanting course till 
it joined Mount Carmel, where the Kishon (Josh, 
xix. 20) worke«l its way below the eastei n bluff of 
that mountain — and thus completed the triangle 
at its western apex. Nazareth lies among the hills, 
a few miles north of the so-caUc4 Mount of Pi*c- 
clpitation, and therefore escaped being in Issachar. 
Almost exactly in the centre of this plain stood 
Jezrecl, on a low swell, att'iuled on the one hanti by 
the eminence of Mount Gilboa, on the other by that 
now called Ed Dnhi/, or “ little llennoii,” the latter 
having Shuncm, Nnin, and Endor on its s]o|)es, names 
whicli i-ocal some of‘ the most interesting and im- 
|)ortai)t events in the histoiy of Israel. 

This territory wits, as it still is, among the richest 
land in Palestine. Westward was flic famous plain 
which derivcil its name, the ** seed-plot of God” — 
such is the signification of Jezreel — fi*om its fertility, 
and the veiy wetnls of which at this day testify to 
its enormous powers of production (Stanley, S, ^ P, 
.*548). [Esdraklon ; Jezuuel.] On the north 
is Tabor, which even uii<ler the buiTiing sun of 
that climate is said to retain the glades and delis 
of an English wood (ibid. 350). On the east, 
behind Jezreel, is tlio opening which conducts to 
tlie plain of the Jordan — to tliat Beth-shean which 
was proverbially among the rabbis the gate of 
Parotlise for its fruitfulness. It is this aspect of 
the territory of Issndiar wliich appears to be al- 
luded to in the Blessing of Jacob. The image of 
the “ sti*ong-boncd he-ass ” "l^n) — the large 

animal used for burdens and field work, not the 
lighter and switlcr she-ass for riding — “ couching 

•* The word here rendered “hedge-rows” is one 
which only occurs in Judg. v. 16. The sense there is 
evidently similar to that in this passage. But to 
M'hut that sense is all the authorities differ. See 
(JeseniuB, Ben Zev, &c. The rendering given scorns 
to be nearer the real force than any. 

■ DD^. By the LXX. rendered yewpyov. 
romp, their similar rendering of (A- V. “ scr- 

vants,” and “husbandry*') in Gon. xxvi. 14. 
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down between the two hedge-rows,” ** chewing the 
cud of stolid esase and quiet — is very applicahlo, 
not only to the tendencies and habits, but to the 
very size and air of a rural agrarian ^leople, while 
the sequel of the verse is no le-vs suggi'stive of 
the certain result of such tendencies wlicn unre- 
lieved by any higher aspirations : — “ He saw that 
rest was good and the land plca-siuit, and he bowed 
his back to bear and became a slave «• to tribute ” — 
the tribute imposed ou him b\ the various ma- 
rauding tribes who were attracted to liis territory 
by the richness of ci’ 0 |>s. The Blessing of Moses 
completes the picture. lie is not only “in tents” 
— in nomad or hcmi-nomivl life — but “ rejoicing ” 
in them, and it is pcrhafxt not straining a point to 
observe that he hiis by this time begun to lose his 
individuality. He* and Zebuliiii arc mentioned to- 
gether ns having | art posscs-sion in the holy moun- 
tain of Talior, which was on the frontier line of 
each (Dent, xxxiii. 18, 19). Wo pi.ss from thi.s to 
the time of Deborali: the chief struggle in the 
great victoiy over Sisera took place on the tenitory 
of Issachar, “ by Tiuinach at the watci-s of Megiddo ” 
(Judg. V. 19); but the allusion to the tube in the 
song of triumph is of the most cursory iiatine, not 
consistent with its liaviiig bikcn any prominent part 
in the action. 

One among the J udges of Israel was from lss.i- 
char — Tola (Judg. x. 1) — ^but beyond the Icugtli 
of his sway we have only the lact recorded that lie 
resided out of the limit* of liis own tribe — at .Sha- 
mir in Mount Kphniiin. By .Josephus he is omitted 
entirely (see Ant, v. 7, §(>). The census of the 
trilie taken in the Ireign of David hiw nlrea<ly been 
alluded to. It is contained in 1 Chr. vii. l-.^, and 
an exprassion occurs in it which testifies to tlie 
nomadic b*mlencics al>ove notietil. Out of the whole 
number of the tribe no loss than 39, 000 were 
inaianding mercenary tioops — ^“l>nnds” 

— a term applied to no other tribe in this enu- 
iiiuuition, though elsewhere to (liul, and uuifonnly 
to the irraguliir bodies of the Bedouin nations lound 
Isiwl.*^ This was )n-ohahly at the close of David*s 
reign. Thirty yoai's befon*, when two hundred of 
the head men of tlie tribe had gone to llebion to 
assist in making David king over the entire realm, 
ditlemit qualifications aie noted in them — they 
“ had understanding of the times to know what 
Israel ought to do . . . and all their brathren were 
at their commandment.” To what this “ under- 
standing of the times ” was wc have no clue. By 
the later Jewish intcipetei s it is explained as skill 
in asceitaining the ])criods of the sun and moon, 
the intercalation of months, and dates of solemn 
feasts, and the interpretation of the signs of tiie 
heavens (Targnm, ad loc . ; Jerome, Qwtest. Heb.), 
.Josephib {Ant, vii. 2, §2) gives it as “ knowing 
the things that were to liappen ;” and he adds that 
the armed men wlio came with these leaders were 
20,000. One of the wise men of Issachar, accord- 
ing to an old Jewish tradition preserved by Jerome 
{Qnaest. Heb, on 2 Chr. xvii. 16), was Amasiah 

d The word “ bands,** which is commonly employed 
in the A. V. to render Gedoodimt as above, is unfor- 
tunately used in 1 Chr. xU. 23 for a very different 
term, by which the orderly assembly of the fighting 
men of the tribes is denoted when they visited Ilcbron 
to make David ki^ This term is “ heads.** 

We may almost susiicct a mere misprint, especially as 
the Vulgate has principe9. 
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goa of Zichri, who with ‘200, ()()() men oiferoii him- 1 
self to Jehovah in the service of Johoshaphat | 
^‘2 Chr. xvii. 10): but tliis is veiy queJioiiablC) i 
as the movement apjKsus to have been cuiiiincd to I 
JnJ.ili and Benjamin. The mler of the tribe at | 
this time was Omi'i, of the i;reat family of Michael 
(1 Clir. xxvii. IH ; comp. vii. .$). May ho not have 
he<*n the forefather of the kin<; of Isiael of the s.ime 
name — the founder of the “ house of Omri ” and 
of ilie ** house of Ahab,” the builder of Siimaria, 
possibly on the same hill of Shamir on which the 
Jssiicliarite juilge, Tola, had formerly held his 
court ? But whether this was so or not at any mt« 
one dynsisty of the Israeli^* kinjjgxNaa Issachaiitc. 
Baasha, the son of Ahijah, of the house of Issa- 
i'har, a member of the army with which Nadab and 
all Israel were b(‘siegiiig (iibbethon, a])parently not 
of any standing in the tribe (comp. I K. xvi. 2), 
slew the king, and himself mounted the throne 
( i K. w. ‘27, &e.). He was evidently a tieice and 
wailike man (\vi. *29 ; 1 (Ihr. xvi. I), and an ido- 
later like Jeroboam. The lss;icharitc ilynasty lasted 
during the 24 yeais of his reign and the 2 of his 
sou Klah. At the end of that time it was wrested 
from him by the same means that his father had 
acquired it, and Ziiiiri, the new king, commenced 
his leign by a massa<TO of the wliolc kindred and 
connexions of Ba:tsha — he left him “ not %ven so 
much as a dog** (xvi. 11). 

One more notice of Issachar remains to be addisl 
t<» the meagre information already collected. It is 
fortunately a favourable one. There may be no truth 
in the tradition just quoted that the trilx* was in 
any way connected .with the rlfoiins of Jehosha- 
])hat, but we are ibiiunately certain that, distant as 
Jexreel was fiom Jerusalem, tliey took part in the 
p.is.sover with \vhich H<*zekiah .sanctitied the opening 
of his ixiigii. On tliat memorable occasion a rnulti- 
Itudc of the people fioiii the noitlicrii tribes, .and 
amongst them from Issachar, although so long 
estiangod from the worship of Jehovah ns to have 
forgotten how tx> make the nccessai y puritications, 
yet by the enlightened wisdom of Hezekiah were 
allowed to keop the fea.st; and they did keep it 
seven days with great gladness— with such tu- 
multuous joy as had not lx>cn known since the time 
of Solomon, when the whole land was one. Nor 
did tliey seiKuntc till the occasion had been sig- 
nalised by an immense destruction of idolatrous 
altars and symbols, ** in Judah and Benjamin, in 
Kpliraim and Manasseh/’ up to the veiy confines 
of Issachar's own land — and then ** nil the children 
of Israel retuiucd eyery miui to his possession into 
their own cities ” (2 Chr. xxxi. 1). It is a satis- 
f.ictory farewell to take of the tribe. Within five 
years from this date Shalltianeser king of Aasyiia 
had invaded the north of Palestine, and after three 
years’ siege liad taken Samaria, and with the rest 
of Israel had carried Issachar away to liis distant 
ilominions. There we must be content to leave 
them until, with the rest of their brethren of all 
the tribes of the children of Israel (Dan only ex 
cepted), the twelve thousand of the tribe of Issachar 
shall be sealed in their foreheads (Rev. vii. 7). 

2. ’l<nrdx«p)- ^ Korliite Levitc, one 

of the doorkeepers (A. V. ** porters ’*) of the house 
of Jehovah, seven^ son of Obed-edom (1 Chr. 
^ [G.] 

* 'Fho expressions are, SiTf or alone, 

abo T\H ‘wa ; and’tiow of thc^ LXX., 
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ISSHT'AH 1. (Vat. omits; Alex. 

Utrlas: Jesias), A descendant of Moses by his 
younger son Kiiezcr; the head of the numerous 
family of Reliabiali, in the time of David ( I Chr. 
xxiv. 21 ; comp, xxiii. 17, xxvi. 25). His name is 
elsewhere given as Jeshaiaii. 

2. (’Ifffd; Alex. ’Acrfa: Jesia). A Levitc of the 
house of Koliath and family of IJzziel; named in 
the list of the tribe in tlic time of David (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 25). 

ISISUE KUNNING. 'I’he texts Lev. xv. 2, .'1, 
xxii. 4, Num. v. ‘2 (and 2 Sum. iii. 29, where the 
malady » is invoked n.s a curse), me probably to be 
intcipieted of gonorrhoea. In Lev. xv. 3 a distinc- 
tion is introduciHl, which ineroly means that tlie 
cessation of the actual tliix does not constitute cere- 
monial cleanness, but that the jxitient must bide 
tile legal time, 7 days (vei. 13), and peiionn the 
pre.sciibed puritications and saciitice (vcr. 14). See, 
liowever, SuienhuHius s pieface to the treatise ^abim 
of the Mishna, where another interpretation i3 given. 
As regards the .specific vaiieties of this malady, it 
is generally asserted that its most severe foim (jjon, 
vi/'Ulenta) is modern, having iiist appared in the 
15th century. Cluudin ( Voijdijcs cn PonCt ii. ‘200) 
states that ho ol>s(>rved that tliis disoidcr was pre- 
valent in Pci-sia, but that its eifecLs were far less 
severe than in western climates. If this be true, 
it would go some wdy to explain the allegitl absence 
of the fion, virul. from ancient nosology, which 
found its field of observation in the Ka$>t, Cicece, 
&c. ; and to coufinn the supimsition that the milder 
fbim only was the subject of Mosaic legislation. 
But, beyond this, it is prubiible that disem»es may 
a|){)ear, run their coui-se, and disappear, and, for 
want of lui aMuimte observation of tlieir symptoms, 
leave no tract? behind them. The “ bed,” “ seat,” 
&o. (Lev, XV. 5, 0, &c.), are not to be siipixiscd 
regarded by that law us contagions, but tlie de- 
filement extended to them meroly to give gi enter 
prominence to the cci’cmonial strictness with which 
the case was ruled. In the woman’s ** issue” 
(vcr. 19) the ordinal y mcnstrimtioii seems alone 
intended, supposed prolonged (vcr. 25) to a morbid 
extent. The sciijAurul handling of the subject 
not dealing, as in the c^ise of lepi-osy, in symp- 
toms, it seems gratuitous to detail them here: 
those who desiie such knowledge will find them in 
any oompndium of theraputics. The reff. are 
Joseph, dc B. J, v. 5, 0, vi. 9, 3 ; Mishna, Cfielim. i. 
3, 8 ; Maimon. ad Zabim. ii. 2 : whence we learn 
that persons thus aflcistcd might not ascend the 
Temple mount, nor share- in any religious celebra- 
tion, nor even enter Jerusalem. Sec also Michael is, 
Laws of Mosesy iv. 282. [H. H.] 

ISTALCU'RUS.^ In 1 Esd. vrii. 40, the “son 
of I.stalcums ” (d rov 'lo-roAicot^pov) is substituted 
for ** and Zabbiid ” of the coiTespnding list in Ezra 
(viii. 14). The Keri has Ziccur instead of Zabbud, 
and of this there is pibap some traco in Istalcurus. 

IS'UAH i.e, Ishviih: ZSovid, Alex. 

'Ictrovd: Jesna), second son of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 
30). Elsewhere in the A. V. his name, though 
the same in Hebrew, appears as IsiiUAU. 

IS'UI ('ll^J. ». e. Ishvi: Vat. and Alex. ’leo^A: 
Jemii), third son of Asher (Gen. xlvi. 17); founder 

^o-iv « TOW ^fiaros, the verb yowop^ciw, or the 
atij. Yowoppviiv, &c. 
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of a family uillod after him» though in tlie A. V. ! 
appealing as tiik J liSUiThS (Num. xxvi. 44). Else- 
where the name also api^ars as IS^tUAl. 

IT'ALY (*lTtt\fa). This woi-d is used in the 
N. T. in the usual senso of the poiiod, i. c. in its 
true geographical sense, as denoting the whole na- 
tural peninsula l}etween the Al]>s and the Straits of 
Messina. For the progress oi‘ th^ history of the 
woitl, first as applied to the extreme south of the 
peninsula, then as extended nmthwards to the right 
bank of the I*o, see the Did. of Gcogr.t vol. ii. pp. 
75, 76. From the time of the close of the Republic 
it was employed as wo employ it now. In the N. T. 
it ot'curs tliieo, or indeed, more correctly speaking, 
tour times. In Acts x. 1, the Itilian cohort at 
Caesarea {rj avelpa rj koAov/i/ioj ’IraAra^, A.V. 
** Itidiau liaud’*), consisting, :is it doubtless did, of 
men recruited in Italy, illustrates the militiry rela- 
tions of the impo; ial peninsula with the provinces. 
[Army.] In Acts xviii. ‘J, where wc are told of the 
expulsion of Aqiiila and iViscilla with tiieir coin- 
patriots “freni Italy,** wo arc reniiiido<l of the 
laige Jewish population which many authorities 
show that it contained. Acts xxvii. 1, where the 
bi^i lining of St. Faul's voyage “ to Italy ** is moii- 
tioned, and the whole subsequent narrative, illus- 
trate the tiwle which subsisted between the iienin- 
sula .and other parts of the Meditenunean. And 
tlic wolds in Heb. xiii. 24, ** They of Italy (ol itvh 
Trjs ‘ItoAIos) salute you,** whatever they may 
prove for or against this bi’iiig the r«‘gion in which 
the letter was written (and the matter has been 
strongly argued both ways), are interesting as a 
specimen of the progress of Christianity in the 
west. [J. S. H.] 

ITH'AI Alpl: ’H0ov: md), a Bcti- 

jamite, sou of Ribii of OiKnili, one of the heroes 
of David’s guard (1 Chr. xi. 31). Iii the pirallel 
list of 2 Sam. xxiii. the name is given as IrTAi. I 
Iliit Kennicott decides that the form Ithai is th 
original {^Dissertation, ad loc.). 

ITH'AMAR ("IDJI'N ; 'IBapAp \ Ithamor), 
the youngest son of Aaron (Ex. vi, 23). After the 
deaths of Nadab aud Abihu (Lev. x. l),l!]Ibaznr and 
Itliamar, having been adniouislicd to show no tnuik 
of soiTOW foi* their brothers* loss, were apiiointed to 
succeed to their places in the priestly ofti<;e, as they 
had left no children (E\. xxviii. 1, 40, 43 ; Num. iii. 
3, 4 ; I Chr. xxiv. 2). In the distribution of ser- 
vices belonging to the Tabeniaclo and its transport 
on the march of the Israelites, the Gerslionites had 
charge of the curtains and hangings, and the Merar- 
ites of ilie pillars, cords, and boaids, and both of 
these depaitments were placed under the supei^ 
intendcnco of Ithamar (Kx. xxxviii. 21 ; Num. iv. 
21-33). Tlu*se services were continued under the 
Temple system, so fiir as w.xs consistent with its 
stationary character, but instead of being a]ipro- j 
priated to^ ftlmilies, they were divided by 'Jot; the | 
tii-st lot being taken by the family of ElcaiSar, | 
whose destiendants were more numerous than tliose | 
of Ithamcir (1 Chr. xxiv. 4, 0). The high-priest- j 
hood |xtsso*l Into the family of Itharaai' jn the jicr- ^ 
son of Eli, but for what leasoii we aic not in- | 
foniied. It reverted into its original line in the 
j^eraoti of Zadok, in conacqiiesice of Abiathar*s par- 
ticipation in the rebellion of Adonijah. *rhiis vras 
fultilied the prophecy delivered to Samuel against 
Eli (I Sam. ii. 31-35 ; 1 K. ii. 26, 27, 35 ; Joseph. 
A.it. \iii. 1 , 
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A descendant of Ithamar, by name Daniel, is 
mentioned as returning from captivity in the time 
of-Artaxerxes (Ezr. viii. 2). [H. W. P.] 

ITH'IEL ’E»4a.: i’tterf)- !• A 

Benjamite, son of Jesaiah (Nch. xi. 7). 

2 . (LXX. omits ; Viil. tnmslates, cvm qno est 
Deits). One of two pci'sons — Ithiel and Ucal — to 
whom Agur ben-Jakuh delivered his discourae 
(PlOV. XXX. 1). [UCAL.] 

ITH’MAH (HDr)'^ : 'UBafid ; Alex. 'UBtfid ; 
Jethmtt), a Moabite, one of the heroes of D{ivid*s 
guaixl, tux'ording to Uie enlarged list of Cin onicles 
(I Chr. xi. 4(5). 

ITH'NAN Ojn'. ; in both MSS. of the LXX. 
the name is coiruptcd by being attaclied to that 
next it: * Acopuovoiv, Alex. *lBya((^: Jethmnn), 
one of the towns in the extreme sitiith of Judah 
(Josh. XV. 23), named with Keflesh and Telom 
(comp. 1 Sam. xv. 4), aud thciefore pioliably on 
the borriers of the dcseit, if not actually in tfie 
diisert itself. No trace of its exi-)tence luis yet been 
dlscoA'crcd — ^iior does it appmr to have been known 
to Jerome. The village Tdw, which recals the 
name, U between Hebron and Bcit~Jibrin, and there- 
fore much loo fill* north. [C.] 

ITU KA (snn? : ’l.Wp, ‘lo»6p ; Josepli. Ant. 
\ii. 10, §1, ^UBdpffos: Jetra\ an Israelite (2 Sam. 
xvii. 2.“i) or Ishnmelitc (1 Chr. ii. 17, “.Tether the 
Ishmeelite ”) ; the father of Amasa by Abigail, 
David’s sisU'r. He was thus brother-in-law to 
David and uncle Jo Joab, Abishai, and Asahcl, the 
three “ sons of ^ruiah.” There is no absolute 
inc^ms of settling which of these — Isiaollte or Ish- 
maelite — is correct: but there can be little doubt 
that the latter is so; the fact of tlte admixture of 
Ishmaelite blood in David’s family being a fit suli- 
ject for notice in the genealogies, when'as Ithra’^ 
lieing an Israelite would Ciill for no remark. 
[Jktiikii.] [fi.] 

iTirRAN(inn;). i. 'iBpdv^'uBpdpn jdh^ 
ram, Jiiliran). a .son of Disl.nn, a TIorite (Gen. 
xxxvi. 26; 1 Chr. i. 41); and piohahly a pliyl- 
arcli (“ Duke,** A. V.) of a tribe of tlie Horim, 
as was his father (Gen. xxxvi. 30) ; for the latter 
was evidently a son of Seir (vers, 21 aud 30), and 
not a Mill of Anali (vcr. 25). 

2. (*U6pd: Jellirnn), a descendant of Asher, 
in the genealogy contained in 1 Chr. vii. 30-40. 

[E.S.I-.] 

ITH'REAM (DV")n’ : *leBeptuifi, *U0pad ^ ; 
Alex. EifBtpctd/i, ^U^pUjut ; Joseph. FtBpadiiiis : 
Jcthniam), a son of David, born to him in Ileliron, 
aud distinctly specified as the sixth, and as the 
child of “ Egloh, David's w'ife** (2 Sam. iii. 5; 

1 1 (3ir. iii, 3). In the ancient Jewish traditions 
I Eglah is said to have been Michal, and to have died 
I in giving bh-th to Ithream. 

I ITH RITE, THE (nn^n : 6 EBipaios, 'EB€- 
; veiios, 'UBpi ; Alex. 6 'EBpatos, TtBpirtis, 'UBepi, 
'IBnpfl i Jethrites, Jethracus), the native of a place, 
or descendant of a man, called letlier (according to 
the Hebrew inode of fm-ming derivatives) : the de- 
signation of two of the members of David’s gmu'd, 
Im and Gareb (2 Sam. xxiii. 38 ; 1 Chr. xi. 40). 
The Ithrite (A.V, “ Ithrites**) is mentioned in 
1 Chr. ii. 53 as among the “ families of Kiijath- 
jearim ;** but t.hi.s does not give ns much «lue to 
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the derivation of the tciin, except that it fixes It as 
belonging to Judah. The two Ithrite heroes of 
l>avid*B guard may have come from Jattik, in the . 
mountains of Judah, one of the jiiaces which were 
the ** haunt ** of David and his men in their free- 
booting wanderings, and where he had “fi lends” 
(1 Sam. XXX. ‘27 ; comp. 31). Im has been sup- 
po^ to be identical with “ Im the Jairite,” David’s 
priest (2 Sam. xx. 26) — the Syriac version reading 
“ from Jatir ” in that place. But nothing moro 
than conjecture can bo arrived nt on the point. 

IT'TAH-KA'ZINCpVjJ nij?: 2wlirdXiyK«- 

rofftfi ; Alex Kofft/i : T/incasin), one of thcr 

landmai'ks of the boundary of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 
13), named next to CSath-hephcr. Like tluit place 
(A. V. “ Gittah-hepher”) the name is probably 
Eth-kazin, with the Hebmw particle of motion (tih) 
added — ». e. ** to Eth-kazin.” Taken as Hebrew the 
name beam the interpretation ** time, or people, of a 
judge ” (Oes. I'hea. 1083 6). It 1ms not been'iden- 
tifiini. [G.] 

IT'TAI OriM)* (’E0ty and so Josephus ; 
Alex. Jilthax) ** Ittai the GiTTiTfli** i. e, 

the native of Gs^h, a Philistine in the army of 
king David. He appears only during the revo- 
lution of Absalom. We fimt discern him on the 
morning of David’s flight, while the king was 
standing under the olive-ti^e below the city, watch- 
ing the army and the iMH>ple defile {mst him. [8ec 
David, p. 412a.] Last in the procession <xime 
tile 600 heroes who liad foitned David’s hand 
during his wanderings in Judah, and hail been 
witli him at Gath (2 Sam. xv. 18 ; comp. 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 13, xxvii. 2, xxx. 9, 10 ; and see Joseph. Ant 
vii. 9, §2). Amongst these, apjiarently command- 
ing them, was Ittai ttic Gittite (vcr. 19). He caught 
the eye of the king, who at once addressed him 
and besought him as **a stranger and an exile,” 
and as one who had but very mcently joined his 
service, not to attach himself to a doubtful cause, 
but to return with his brethi-en ” and abide with 
the king* (19, 20). But Ittai is firm; he is the 
king’s slave 03V, A. V. “ servant”), and wherever 
his master goes he will go. Accoi'dingly he is allowed 
by David to proceed, and he passes over the Kedron 
with the king (xv. 22, LXX.), with all his men, 
and **all the little ones that weie with him.” 
These ** little ones” “ftll the children”) 

miAt have been the families of the band, their 
“households” (1 Sam. xxvii. 3). They accom- 
panied them durii^ their waiiderings in Judali, often 
ill great risk (1 f^m. xxx. 6), and they were not 
likely to leave them behind in this fresh commence- 
ment of their wandering life. 

When the army was numbered and oi'ganised by 
David at Mahanaim, Ittai again appeal's, now in 
command of a third part of tlie fbix^, and (for the 
time at least) enjoying equal I'ank with Joah and 
Abishai (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 5, 12). But here, on the 
eve of the groat battle, we take leave of this valiiuit 
and faithful stranger; his conduct in the light and 
his subsequent fate are alike unknown to us. Nor ! 
is he mentioned in the lists of David’s captains and j 
of the heroes of his body-guanl (see 2 Sam. xxiii. ; 

1 Chr. xi.), lists which are possibly of a date pre- 
vious to Ittai’s an-ival in Jerusalem. 


* The meaning of this is doubtfhl. ** The king” 
<nay bo Absalom, or it may be Ittai's former king, 
Achlsh# By the LXX. the words are omitted. 
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An interesting tradition is related by Jerome 
(Quaest, Hehr, on 1 Ohr. xx. 2). “ Ikivid took 

the ci'own off the^ead of the image of Milcom 
(A. V. ‘their king’). But by tlie law it was 
flirbidden to any Israelite to touch either gold or 
silver of an idol. Wlieretbre they say that Ittiu 
the Gittite, who had come to David from the 
Philistines, was the man who snatched the crown 
from the head of* Milcom ; for it was lawful for 
a Hebrew to take it from the hand of a ^laii, 
though not from the head of the idol.” The inalii 
difljculty to the reception of this legend lies in the 
fact tliat if Ittai was engaged iu tlie Ammonite 
war, which happened several years before Absa- 
lom’s revolt, the expression of David (2 Sam. xv. 
20), thou earnest but yc^tc)'day ” loses its foroc. 
However these words may bo merely a strong 
metaphor. 

From the expression “thy brethren” (xv. 20) 
we may infer tliat thei'e were other Philistines 
besides Ittai in the six hundred; but this is un- 
cei*tain. Ittai was not exclusively a Philistine 
name, nor dot's “ Gittite ” — as in the case of 
Obed-edom, who was a Levitc — necessarily im- 
ply Philistine parentage. Still David’s words, 
“ sti'^nger and exile,” seem to show that he was 
not an Israelite. 

2 . (’£<r0at; lihax). Son of Uibai, from Gibcah 
of Benjamin ; one of the thirty heroes of David’s 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 29). In the ptirallel list of 
1 Chr. xi. the name is given as Itiiai. [G.] 

•ITUBAB'A (’iTovpafa), a small province on 
the norih-westciTi border of Palestine, lying along 
the base of Mount Hermon. In Luke iii. 1 it is 
stated that Philip was “tetiai'ch of Itumca and the 
region of Trachonitis and this is the on’y men- 
tion in Scripture of the district under its Greek 
name. But the country ‘became historic long before 
the role of the Hcrodian family or the advent of 
the Greeks. Jetur (*>)IDJ) was a son of Lshmacl, 
and he gave his name, like the rest of Ills brethren, 
to the little proving he coloniw'd (Gen, xxv. 15, 
16). In atler yeiu:s, when the Israelites hud settled 
in Canaan, a war broke out between the half-tiibe 
of Mnnasseh and the Hagai Ik'S (or Lshmaelites), 
Jetur, Nephish, and Nodab. The latter were 
conquered, and the children of Manasseh “ dwelt 
in the lain!, and they increased from Bashan unto 
Baal-Hei*mon.” They already iwssessed the whole 
of Bashan, including Gaiilanitis and Ti-achonitis ; 
and now they conquered and colonised the little 
province of Jetur, which lay lietw'een Bashan and 
Mount Hci-mon (1 Chr. v. l9-‘23). Subseiiuent 
history sliows that the Lshmaelites wci-e neitlier 
annihilated nor entirely dispossessed, for in the 
second century U.C., Aristobulus, king of the Jews, 
reconquered the province, then called by its Gi«ek 
name Itnraca, and gave the inhabitants their choice 
of Juilaism or banishment (Joseph. Ant, xiii. 11, 
§3). Wbiio some submitted, many retiwd to thidr 
own rocky fastnesses, and to the defiles of Hermon 
adjoining. Strabo says that in his day the luoun- 
taJnons regions in the kingdom of Chnlcis were 
inhabited partly by Ituraeans, whom he describes 
as KtMovpyan irdyr€S (xvi. 518, 520). Other 
eai'ly writere represent them as skilful archers and 
dai'ing plundcrora (Cic. PAi7. 2,44; Virg. Oeorg, 
ii. 448 ; Lucan. Phar. vii. 230). Ituraea, with 
the adjoining provinces, fell into the hands of a 
chief called Zenodorus; but, about n.c. 20, they 
were token from him by the Roman emperor, and 

3 N 
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given to Herod the Omit (Joseph. Ant. xv. 10, §1), 
who bequeathed them to his son Pliilip {Ant. 
xvii. 8, §1 ; Luke iii. 1 ; comp. Joseph. B. J. ii. 

§»). 

The iwissages above referral to point clearly to 
the po<iitioii of Itiirne«% and show, notwithstanding 
the arguments of Heland and others ( IMand, p. 106 ; 
Lightfoot, flor. Ifeb, s. v. Ituraen)^ that it was 
distinct from Auranitis. Winy rightly places it 
north of Bashan and near Damascus (v. 28); and 
J. <le Vitry describes it as adjoining Tnichonitis, 
and lying along the base of Idbauiis between Tibe- 
rias and Damascus {Gnsta Dei, p. 1074; comp. pp. 
771, 100.8). At the phuse indicated is situated the 

modem province of Jedur ^^i3y^), which is just 
the Ai-abic fonn of the Hebrew Jetur (TltD'). It 
is bounded on the enst by Tnichonitis, on the* south 
by Oauliunti^, on the wcNt by Hennon, and on the 
north by the plain of Damasc.us. It is table-land 
with an undulating surface, and lias little conical 
and cu]>-shn]icd hills at intervals. The southern 
section of it has a rich soil, well watered by nu- 
merous springs, and streams from Hennon. The 
greater jiart of the noithern s(*(‘tioii is entimdy 
different. The surface of the ground is eov<*red 
with jagged rocks; in some places heaped up in 
huge piles, in otheis sunk into deeji pits; atone 
place smooth and naked, at another seamel with 
yawning chasms in who-se rugged edges rank gi'ass 
and wee<ls spiing up. 'fhe rock is all basalt^ and 
the formation simdar to that of the Lejah. [A noon, j 
The molten lava seems to have ishiunl fioni the 
earth through innumemble poics, to have spi*cad 
over the plain, and then to have been lent and 
siiattereil while cooling ( I’orter’s HmdWtk, p. 46.8). 
.M/dr contains thirty-eight towuis and villsigcs, t«n 
of which are now entirely desolate, and all the rest 
eontain only a few families of poor is-asants, living 
in wretched hovels amid hoai® of ruins (Porter’s , 
Dnmiscm, ii. 272 sq.). [J. h. P.] ! 

I'VAH, or AVA (mj, or WJ ; 'kti or ’A/W : 
Ava)f which is mentioned in Scriptuie twice (2 K. 
xviii. .84, xix. 1.8 ; com]). Is. xxxvii. 1,3) in con- 
nexion with Hena and Sepharvaim, and once (2 K. 
xvii. 24) in connexion with Babylon and Cnthah, 
must he sought in Babylonia, and is probably 
identical with the modern //if, whieh is the *'ls of 
Herodotus (i. 179). This town Lay on the Ku- 
phrates, between Bippara (Sepharvaim) and Anih 
(Hena), with which it seems to have been politi- 
cally united shortly before the time of iiiennacherib 
(2 K. xix. 13). It is pi-obably the Ahava 
of P^zra (xiii. 15). The name is thought to have 
been originally derived from that of a Babylonian 
god, Tm, who represents the .sky or Aether, and to 
wliom the town is supposed to have been dedicated 
(Sir II. Ilawliuson, in llawlinson’s Jlerodotm, i. 
606, note). In this caselwah (H^y) would seem 
to be the most proper pointing. The pointing 
Ara, or rather Ama (R^), shows a corruption of 
articulation, which might remlily pass on to Ahava 
(K)DS)- In the Talmud tlie name nppearo as 
Thih (R'll') ; and hence would be formeJ the 
Greek *Ij, and the modem Hit, where the t is 
merely the feminine ending. Isidore of Chai'ax 
seems to intend the same place by his ’Acf-iroAts 
{Mans. Parih. p. .5). Some have thought that it 
occurs as Tst in the Egyptian Inscriptions of the 


time of Thothmes III., about n.c. 1450 (Birch, in 
Otia Aegyptiacn, p. 80). 

This place has always been famous for its bitumen 
springs. It is bitumen which is brought to 
Thothmes III. as tribute from 1st, PVom /», ac- 
coixling to Herodotus, Wits obtained the bitumen 
used as cement in the walls of Babylon {1. s. c.). 
Isidore calls Aeijiolis, “ the jdiico where are *the 
bitumen springs” {(t^0a &(r^aXrfTiScr m/yal). 
These springs still exist at //U, and sufficiently 
maik the Identity of that place with the Heralotean 
Is, and therefore probably with the foaA of Scrip- 
ture. 'fhey hjiVfi been noticed by most of our 
*Mi^|)ohimian travcllci's (s<*e, among othei-s, Bicli’s 
Pint Memoir on Babylwt, p. 64, and CJhcsney’s 
Evphrates Expediiiony i. 55). [G. K.] 

ivoKy shen, in all passages, except I K. 

X. 22, and 2 Chr. ix. 21, where shen- 

. .... 

hahhim, is so rendereJ). The won! shen literally 
signifies the “tooth” of any animal, .and hence more 
esjiedally denotes the substance of the projecting 
tusks of elephants. By some of the ancient tuitions 
these tusks were imagined to be boms ( Kz. xxvii. 1 5 ; 
IMiii. viii. 4, xviii. 1), though I Modonis Siculus 
(i. 55) coiTt'cily calls them tcetn. As they were 
first acquainted with elephants through tlieir ivory, 
whidi was an iinportiiut article of eoinincrce, tlu‘ 
shap4‘ of the tusks, in all probability, leil them into 
this error. It is rcmiu'kable ihat no woid in 
Bibliccd Hebrew denotes an elephant, unless the 
latter portion of the compound shcnhnhfAfn be snp- 
})oscd to have this meaning. Gosenius derives it 
from the Sanscrit ibhas, “an clephiuit;” Keil (on 
1 K. X. 22) from the Coptic dw// ; while Sir Henry 
I Itawlinson mentions a wonl ktibha, which ho met 
j with in the Assyrian inscriptions, and which lie 
understands to mean “the large anim.al,” the term 
being applied both to the elephant and the camel 
{Journ. of As, Soc. xii. 463). It is suggesteil in 
flweiiiiis’ 'nicsavnts (s. r.) tliat the original read- 
ing may liave been “ivory, ebony” 

(cf. Ez. xxvii. 15). Hitzig {IsaUih, p. 6-1 3), with- 
out any aiiihority, rtuidevs the woiil “ nubischon 
Zahn.” The Targuin Jonathan on 1 K. x. 22 liius 
Vb'*| )^, “elephant’s tusk,” while the Teshito gives 

simply “ elephants.” In the 'fargum of the Pseudo 
Jonathan, (ion. 1. 1 is translated, “ and Joseph 
jilaced his father upon a bier of ” (#4m- 

dapfttn), which is conjectured to be a valuable 
species of wootl, but for which Buxtorf, with great 
I probability, suggi^sis .os another reading 
“ ivory.” 

The Assyrians appear t(> have earned on a great 
tmflic in ivory, 'fheir early conquests in India 
had made them familiar witli it, and (according to 
one rendering of the passage) their aitists supplied 
the luxurious Tyrians with carvings in ivory from 
the isles of Chittim (Ez. xxvii. 6). . On the obelisk 
in the British Museum the captives or tribute- 
bearers are represented as carrying tusks. Among 
the merchandise of Babylon, enumerated in Rev. 
xviii, 12, are included “all manner vessels of 
ivory.” The skilled Hiram, king of 

Tyre, iiishioned the great ivory throne of Solomon, 
and overlaid it with pure gold (1 K.x. 18 ; 2 Chr. 
ix. 17). The ivory thus employed was suppli^ 
by the caravans of Dcdan (Is. xxi. 13 ; Kz. xxvii. 
15), or was brought with apes and peacocks by tlic 
I navy of I'harshish (1 K. x. 22). The Egyptians, 
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at a very eailT peiiuJ, iniulc use of this material in 
decoration. The cover of a small ivory box in the 
]/gyptian collection at the Loiivro is **inscribod 
with the pi'aeiioineii Nc>ier>ku-re, or Neper-chcres, 
ail<$ptc(l by a dytiasiy found in the upper lino of 
tlie tablet of Abydoe, and attributed by M. Bunsen 
to the fifth. ... In the time of Thothmes 111. 
ivory WHS imported in considerable quantities into 
Kj?ypt, either ‘in boats lailon with ivpry and 
fhojty ’ fi’om Kthiopia, or elst* in tusks and cups 
from the itutini>nu. . . . The celebnitod car at 
Florence has its linchpins tipped witii ivory** 
(Birch, in I'rans. of Jiojf. Soc. of Lit. iii. ‘2nd 
seiies). The bpeoimuiis of Egyptian ivory w'ork, 
which are found in the principal museuins of Kii- 
lupc, m*e, most of them, in the opinion of Mr. Birch, 
of a date anterior to the Persian inviviion, and some 
even as old as the 18th dynasty. 

The ivory usetl by the Kgyptians was principally 
brought fiom Ktliiopia (Herod, iii. 114), though 
their elephants were originally from Asia. The 
Ethiopians, acconling to Diudorns Siculus (i. 55), 
brought to Sesustris ** ebony and gold, and the tc>cth 
of elephiuits.** Among the tribuk* paid by them to 
the pL*i*siau kings wcae “twenty lai*^ tusks ofj 
ivory’* (Herod, iii. 97). In tlie Periplua of the 
Ivotl Sea (c. 4), attributed to Arrian, Coloe (Cnhti) 
is said to be “ the chief niait for ivory.” It was 
tlicntv carried djiwn to Adouli {XuUa^ or ThuUa), 
a p»'rt on tlie Red Sea, about throe days’ jouiney 
fioin Coloe, together with the liides of lupjiopotami, 
tortoise-shell, apes, and slaves (Plin. vi. U4). The 
«*le}ih{uiis and ihinooeroscs, fioin which it w.ns ob- 
tained, were kille<l further up the countiy, and few 
vveic taken near the sea, or in the ni'ighbourhood of 
Adouli. At I’tolcmais Thcron was found a little 
ivory like that of Adouli {Peripl. c. !1). Ptolemy 
Philadelphus made this jiort the dop6t of the ele- 
phant tr.adc (l*lm. vi. .*J4). Accoidiug to Pliny 
( viii. lo), ivory w'as so plentiful on the boi’ders of 
Ivthiopia that the iiativt^ made dooi^()Osts of it, and 
ev’^on fences anti stalls for their cattle. The author 
of the Periplus (c. 16) mentions Uhapta as another 
^.lution of the ivory trade, but the ivory brought 
down to this port is said to have been of an inferior 
quality, ;uui “ for the most jxiit found in the vvotxls, 
damaged by rain, or collected from animals drowned 
by the overflow of the rivers at the equinoxes’* 
(Smith, Vwt. Geoijr. art. Uhapta). The Egypt km 
merchants traded for ivory and onyx stones to 
Baiygaxa, the jiort to which wius oanded down the 
commerce of Western India from Ozeiic (Peripl. c. 
49). 

In the early ages of Greece ivory was fi*equently 
employed for piu*iK)ses of ornament. The trappings 
of hoives weie studded with it (Horn. tl. v. 584): 
it was used for the handles of keys {Od. xxi. 7), 
and for the bosses of shiehLs (Hes. Uc. Here. 141, 
142). The “ivory house” ot Aliab (1 K. xxii. 
89) was probably a palace; the walls of which were 
panelled with ivory, like the palace of Mciielaus 
descrilKxl by Homer ((Xlys. iv. 73; cf. Eur. Iph. 
AhI, 583, i\fipatrroitToi ^6fioi, Comp, also Ain. 
id. 15, and Ps. xlv. 8, unless the “iv’ory palaces” 
in the latter {lassage weie periume boxes m.ide of 
that material, as has been conjectured). Beds 
inlaid or veneered with ivory were in use among 
the Hebrews (Am. vi. 4; cf. Horn. Od. xxiii. 
iiOO), as also among the Egyptians (Wilkinson, 
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Anc. Eg. Hi. 169). The practice of inlaying and 
veneering wool with ivory 'and tortoise-shell is 
described by Pliny (xvi. 84). The gieat ivory 
throne of Solomon, the work of the Tyrian ciatls- 
men, has lieen already mentioned (cf. liev. xx. 11) ; 
but it ii^dilKcult to determine whether ilie “ tower 
of ivory” of Cant. vii. 4 is merely a figure of 
s])ee<‘h, or whetlicr it had its original among the 
tMngs that were. By the luxurious Phoenicians 
ivory wa.s employed to ornament the boxw'ood 
rowing benches (or “ hatches” according to some) of 
their galleys (Ez. xx\ii. 6). Many specimens of 
Assyrian carving in ivory have been fouinl in the 
excavations at Nimroud, niid^ among the rest some 
tablets “ richly inlaid with blue and cqiuquc glass, 
lapis lazuli, &c.” (Botiomi, Eincveh ami its Palaces, 
p. 334; cf. Cant. v. 14). Part, of an ivory staff*, 
apparently a sceptre, and several entire elephants* 
tusks were discovered by Mr. I.ayard in the last 
stage of decay, imd it was witli extreme dilliculty 
that these interesting lelics could be restored {Nin. 
^ Jiab. p. 195). [W. A. W.] 

IZ'KHAll. The form in which tlie name 
izhar is given m tlie A.V. of Nuin. iii. 19 only. 
In ver. 27 the family of the same jhm-soii is given 
.as {/.(‘halites. Tlie Hebrew word is the same as 
Izhar. 

IZ'HAK (sjH‘lt Izobar in Niim. in. 19, 27, 
of A. V. ; 111 Ilcl). always : 'Irrcraap and 

'liroap: Jesaar, Isaar), son of Kohath, giand- 
.son of Levi, uncle of Aaron and Moses, and father 
of Korah (Ex. vi. 18, 21 ; Nmn. Hi. 19, xvi. 1 ; 
1 Chr. vi, 2, 18). But in I (Jhr. vi. 22 Atnmimdnh 
is sufistitutod for Izhar, as the son of Kohath and 
father of Komh, in tlie line of Samuel. This, how- 
ever, must be an accidental civorof the Bcribe, ns 
ill ver. 38, where tlie same genealogy is repeat(*d, 
Izhai* appears again in his right place. The Cod. 
Alex, in ver, 22 reads Izhar in ])Iace of Ammi- 
nadah, and the Aldine and Complut.. reivl Ammi- 
tmdab hetw^een Izhar and Kore, making aiiotiicr 
generation. But thi*se are piobably only ooirec- 
tions of tlie text. (See Burlington’s 0 enealogirii 
of the 0. T.) Izhar was the h(‘ad of the family 
of the IzuAUiTKs or IzKHARiTKS (Nuiii. iii. 27 ; 

1 Chr. XX vi. 23, 29), one of tlie four fiimilies of 
the Kohathites. [A. C. H.] 

IZItAIII'AH (nWtJ: ’I«Cp«ta, ’ECpafa ; 
.Mex. ’IcfTpIa : Tzrahi<i), a man of Issachar. one of 
tlie Bene-l’zzi, ainl father of four, or five— which, 
is not clear — of the principal men in the tribe 
(I ('hr. vii. .3). 

IZ'BAHITB, THE (JTIT^n, i. e. “ the Izrach :** 

6 ’lecrpae ; .\l%x. 'Ic^pdeA : Jezerites), the desig- 
nation ofShnmhuth, the captain of theflfHi monthly 
course as ap]iOlnted by David (I Chr. xxvii. 8). In 
its present tbim the Hebrew will not b(‘ar the inter- 
pretation put on it in the A. V. Its real force 
is probably Zerahite, that is, from the great Judaic 
family of Zerah — the Zarhites. 

IZ'Bl *• ;** 'Utrpi ; 

Alex. 'UirSpl: Lsari), a Levite, leader of the fourth 
coui'se or wal'd in the service of the house of God 
(1 Chr. XXV. 1 1). In ver. 3 he is called Zf.ri. 
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JAAKAN ’laKiju ; Alex. 

J(wnn)f tlie fore/iither oF the Bene-Joakaii, raund 
whose wells the children of Israel encamp^' after 
they left Mosera, and from which they went on to 
Hor-Hagidgail (Dent. x. 6). Jaakati was son of 
Kzer, the son of fc>eir the Ilorite (1 Chr. i. 42). 
The name is here given in the A. V. as Jakan, 
though without any reason fur the chan^. In 
Cien. XXX vi. 27 it is in the abbreviated form of 
Akan. The bite of the wells has not been identi- 
fied. Some suggestions will be seen under Bknk- 
JAAKAN. [G.] 

JAAKO'BAUCnsp);^: 'I»/caj3d; Alex. ’la- 
KajBcI: Jacoba), one of the princes (D'K'^3) of tlie 
families of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 3G). Kxcepting the 
termination, the name is identical with that of 
Jacoh. 

JAALA(kSi;;: *Uk4i\: Jahala), Bene- 
Junta were among the descendants of ** Solomon's 
slaves ’* who returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
l»abel (Neh. vii. 58). The name also occui-s as 

JA'ALAH ; ’IcW; Ain. 'U\d: Jala), 
Ezr. ii. 56; and in ksdraj as Jeeli; 

JAALAM ’• “ whom God hides,” Ges. : 
'UyKjjxi Ihelonf tKelwn)^ a sou of Esau by his 
wife Aiiolidamaii (Gun. xxxvi. 5, 14, 18; cf. 
I Chr. i. 85), and a phylarch (A. V. duke ”) or 
head of a tribe of IMom. [E. S. I*.] 

JAANAI *Iayiy; Alex. *Iaya ( : Jamt), 
A chief man in the tiihe oftiad (1 Chr. v. 12). 
The LXX. have connected the following name, 
Shapbat, to Jaanai, and rendered it as 1. 6 7 pafijua- 
Ttis. 

JAABE-OR'EGIM Api«p7l/t, 

in both MSS. ; Snltus polymitarius j^ jwvouling to 
the present text of 2 Sam. xxi. 19, a Bethlehemite, 
and the father of Elhanan who slew Goliath (the 
words “ the brother of,” arc added in the A. V,). 
In the iNirallel psissagc, 1 Chr. xx. 5, bosi<lcs other 
difiereuccs, Jair is found inbtoni] of Jaarc, and 
Oregim is omitted. Oregim is not elsewhere found 
its a proper name, nor is it a common word ; and 
(KH^nrring as it does without doubt at the end of 
the verse (A. V. “ weavers”), in a sentence exactly 
parallel to that in 1 Sam. xvii. 7, it is not pro- 
bable that it should also occur in tM middle of the 
hnrae. The conclusion of Kennicutt (^Dissertationr 
80) appeal's a just one— that in t]^ latter place it 
has b^n interpolated from the former, and that 
Jair or Jaor is the correct reading instead of Jaare. 
[Elhanan, p. 520.] 

Still the agreement of the ancient versions with 
the pi-esent Hebrew text alToixls a certain con’obora- 
tion to that text, and should not be overlooked. 
[Jair.] 

The Peshito, followed by the Arabic, substitutes 
for Jaare-Oregim the name ** Malaph the weaver,” to 
the meaning of which we have no clue. The 
Targum on the other hand, doubtless anxious to 
avoid any apparent contradiction of the nar- 
rative in 1 Sam. xvii., substitutes David for Elha- 
iian, Jesse for Jaare, and is led by the word Oregim 
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to relate or possibly to invent a statement as to 
Jesse’s calling — “ And David son of Jesse, weaver 
of the veils of the house of the sanctuary, who was 
of Bethlehem, slew Goliath the Gittite.” By Je- 
rome Jam'e is tran&lated by «ft/^u.y,aud Oregim by^To* 
lymitiirius (comp. Quaest, Ilehr. on both passages), 
ill Josephus’s account {Ant. vii. 12, §2) the 
Israelite champion is said to have been ** Nophan 
the kinsman of David” & ffvyytyijs 

abrov ) ; the woid kinsman perhap referring to the 
Jewish tradition of the identity of Jair and Jesse, 
or simply aiising from the mention of Bethlehem. 

In the received Hebrew text .Toaro is wntteii 
with a small or suspended R, showing tliat in the 
opinion of the Masorets that letter is uncertain. 

JA'ASAU 0^, but the ATm has i. e. 
Jaasai: and so the Vulg. Josi), one of the Benc- 
Bani who had tnan'icd a foreign wife, and had to 
put her away (Ezr. x. 37). In the prallel list 
of 1 Esdi'RS tihename is not rocoguisable. The LXX. 
had a different text, — koX ^iroIij<rav=^K5?*y 

JAA'SIBL (VV?!: 'laaehK-, Alex. ’Air^A : 
Jasicl), son of the great Abner, ruler (“l'J3) or 
'‘prince” (*1^) of his tribe of Benjamin, in the 
time of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 21). 

JAAZANIAH {Wmi smd njJtNJ).’ 1. 
Yaazan-yahu {*UCoylas: Jezionvis),' one of the 
“ (xiptiiins of the foi'ces” who accompanied Johanau 
ben-Kareah to pay his rospects to Gcdahah at Miz- 
pah after the fiill of Jerusalem (2 K. xxv. 23), and 
who appeal's aftcrwanls to have assisted in veeover- 
ing Ishmael’s prey ff'om his clutches (com)). Jcr. 
xli. II). After that he probably went to Egypt 
with the rest (Jer. xliii. 4, 5). He is dcscTilKHl as 
the ” son of the (not ‘ a ’) Maachathite.” In the 
naimtive of Jeromiaii the name is slightly changed 
to .Tez^niaii. 

2. Yaazan-yahu Alex. 'leCov/or ; 

Jezonuu), son of Shaphan: leader of the laiiid of 
seventy of the eMcrs of Israel, who weie seen by 
Ezekiel worshipping before the idols on the wall ut 
the court of the house of Jehovah (Ez. viii. 11). 
It is possible that he is identiixil with 

3. Yaazan-yaii {^Ux^yias : Jezonms)^ son of 
Azur; one of the “princes” ('H^) of the people 
against whom Ezekiel was dii'ectcd to prophesy 
(Ez. xi. 1). 

4. Yaazan-yaii (’XcxovIm: Jezoniits), a Ee- 
('.hahite, son of Jeremiah. He appears to have lieen 
the sheikh of the tribe at the time of Jeremiah’s 
hitei'view with them (Jer. xxxv. 3). [Jeiionadah.] 

JA'AZER and JA'ZER. (The form of this 
iiiime is much varied both in the A. V. and the 
Hebrew, though the one does not follow the other. 
In Nuin. xxxii. it is twice given Jazer .and once 
Jaozer, the Hebrew being in all three cases w., 
t. e. Yaezzer. Elsewhere in Numbers and in Josh. 
xiii.it is Jaazer ; but in .Tosh, xxi., in 2 Sam. zxiv., 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, Jazer : the Hebrew in all these 
is^tyy Yaozer. In Chronicles it is also Jazer ; but 
here the Hebrew is in the extended fora of 
Yaezdr, a fora which the Samar. Codex also pre- 
sents in Num. xxxii. The LXX. have *laChp* but 
once *E\UC€p, Alex. *EAidCi?f’’~iududing the affixed 
heb. pnrticle : VuJg. Jazer, Jaser). A town on the 
oust of Jordan, in or near to Gilead (Num. xxxii. It J ? 
1 Chr. xxvi. 31). We first hern' of it in possession 
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of the Amorites, and as taken by Israel after 
Ilcslibon, and on their way from thence to Thislian 
(Num. xxi. 32).*^ It was rebuilt subsequently by 
the children of (lad (xxxii. 35), and was a pi emi- 
nent place in their territory (Josh. xiii. 25 ; 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 5). It was allotted to the Merarite Levites 
(Josh. xxi. 39 ; 1 Chr. vi. 81 ), but in the time of 
David it would appear to have been occupied by 
llebronites, i. c. descendants of Kuhath (1 Chr. 
xxvi. 31). It seems to have given its name to a 
district of dependent or ** daughter ’* towns (Num. 
xxi. 32, A. V. “villages;** 1 Macc. v. 8), the 
“land of Jazer ** (Num. xxxii. 1). luthe “burdens ** 
proclaimed over Ikloab by Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
Jazer is mentioned so as to imply that there wcie 
vineyaixls thejc, and that the cultivation of the vine 
had extended thither fiom Sidmaii (Is. ivi. 8, 9 ; 
Jer. xlviii. 32). In the latter pa.s6age, as the text 
at present stands, mention is made of the “ Sea of 
.Tazer*’ I^^ 

or lake of water, or possibly is an antient cor- 
ruption of the text, the LXX. having a different 
reading— irJXif *1. (See Gesenius, Jesaia^ 550.) 

Jazer was known to Eusebius and Jerome, and 
its position is laid down with minuteness in tlie 
Owmasticon as 10 (or 8, s. voc. ‘'A^wp) Roman 
miles west of Philadelphia (^Amm&n), and 15 from 
He.s}i1>on, and as the source of a river which falls 
into the Jordan. Two sites bearing the names of 
Churhet Szdr and €S Szir^ on the rotul weht- 
waiil of Amnum, were pointe<l out to Scetzeu in 
1800 (Rctsca, 1854, i. 397, 8). The latter of these 
was passiMl also by Bnrckbardt (/Sf.vr. 364) at 2| 
hours below Fuheis going south. Tlie mins appear 
to have been on the left (east) of the road, and 
below them luid the I’oad is the source of the Wady 

JSzir or Mojeb es Szir (Seefzcn), an- 

swering, though certainly but imperfectly, to the 
voTafihs n4y taros of Eusebius. Seetzen conjectures 
that the sea of Jazer may have been at the soui'ce of 
this brook, considerable mai'shes or pools sometimes 
existing at these spots. (Comp, his earlier suggestion 
of the Boiu’ce of the Wady Serha, p. 393.) 
or Ncir, is shown on the map of Van de Velde as 9 
Roman miles W. of Ammdn, and al)out 12 from 
Ileshboii. And here, until further investigation, 
we must be content to place Jazer. [G ] 

JAAZl'AH ('inj?}!^, t. e, Yaaziyahu : *0^a : 
Ozinu), apparently a third son, or a descendant, of 
Meiari the Levite, and the founder of an inde- 
pendent house in that family (1 Chr. xxlv. 26, 27) ; 
neither he nor his desceudants are mentioned else- 
where (comp, the lists in xxiii. 21-23; Ex. vi. 
19, &c.). The word Beno (^J3)y which follows 
.Taaziah, should probably be translated “ his son,** 

c. the son of Memri. 

JAA'ZIEL (VfSl!. Alex, 'intiw 

•/azwl)f one of the Levites of the second order who 
were appointed by David to perform tlie musical 
Mrvice before the ark (1 Chr. xv. 18). If Aziel 
ill vcr. 20 is a contract^ form of the same name — 
and there is no reason to doubt it (comp. Jesha- 
ndah and Asharelah, 1 Chr. xxv. 2, 14) — ^his bu- 
siness was to “ sound the psalteiy on Alamoth.*' 

JA'BAL (Saj: Jabel), the son of 

Lameeh an d Adah (Gen. ir. 20) and brother of 

- " 24, where the present Hebrew text 

has ty (A. V. “strong”), the LXX. have read 
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Jubal. Though descended fhim a tlwcller in a city 
(ver. 17), he is described oa the father of such as 
dwell in tents and have rnttlc. Bochart {Hicroz. 
i. ii. c. 44, near the end) points out the diilerence 
between liis mode of life and AbePs. Jabal*s was a 
migratory life, and his possessions probably included 
other animals besides sheep. The shepherds who 
were before him may have found the land on which 
they dwelt suflicicntly productive for the constant 
sustenance of their flocks in tlie neighbourhood of 
their fixed aboflcs. [W. T. B.] 

JAB'BOE (p3^ ; 'lajSc^x ; Jdboc), a sti-eam 
which intersects the mountain-range of Gilead 
(comp. Josh. xii. 2, and 5), and mis* into the 
Joi-dan about midway between the sea of Galilee 
and the Dead Sea. There Ks some difliculty in 
interpi’eting two or three passages of* Scripture in 
which the Jabbok i.s sjwkeii of as “ the border of 
the children of Ammon.** The following facts may 
perhaps thiDW some light upon them : — The Am- 
inonites at one time po.ssc.ssed the whole country 
between tlie rivers Aiiiun and Jabbok, from the 
Joitlan on the west to the wMlderness on the cast. 
They were driven out of it by Sihon king of the 
Amorites; and he was in turn expelled by the 
Israelites. Yet long subscixuent to tliese events, 
the country was [lopnlarly called “ the land of the 
Ammonites,** and was even claimed bythem(Judg. 
xi. 12-22). For this reason the Jabbok is still 
called “the, border of the children of Ammon** 
in Deut. iii. 16, and Josh. xii. 2. Again, when the 
Ammonites were driven out by Sihon ftom their 
ancieut territory, they took possession of the 
eastern plain, and of a considerable section of the 
eastern defiles of Gilead, around the sources and 
upper branches of the Jabbok. Jtabbath-Ammon. 
their capital city (2 Stun, xi.), stood within the 
moiintniiis of Gilead, and on the banks of a tributary 
to the Jabbok. This explains the statement in 
Num. xxi. 24 — “ Israel possessed his (Sihon's) land 
from Ai'non unto Jabbok, unto the children of 
Ammon (|tey '33"ny), for the boixier of the 
children of Ammon was strong '*— the bonier among 
the defiles of the upper Jab^k was strong. This 
also illustrates Deut. ii. 37, “ Only unto the land 
of the children of Ammon thou csimost not, unto 
every place of the torrent Jabbok (p32 ; 

and unto the cities in the mountains, and every 
place which the LoM our God Ibrbiul.’* 

It was on the ^outh liank of the Jabbok the inter- 
view took place between Jticob and Esau (Gen. 
xxxii. 22); and tliis river afterwai-ds became, 
towards its western part, the boundaiy between the 
kingdoms of Sihon and Og (Josh. xii. 2, 5). Euse- 
bius rightly places it Indwecn Gernssi and Phila- 
delphia {Onota, B. V.) ; and at the present day it 
separates the province of Bclka from J^el AjMn, 
Its modem name is Wady ZitrUa, It rises in the 
plateau east of Gilead, and receives many tribu- 
taries from both north and south in the eastern 
declivities of the mountain-range — one of th<*8e 
comes from Gerasa, another fi'om Rabbath-Ammon ; 
but all of them are mere winter streams. The 
Zurka cuts through Gilead in a deep, narrow dctile. 
Throughout the lower part of its course it is fringetl 
with thickets of cano and oleander, and the banks 
above arc dothed with oak-forests. Towards its 
month the stieam is perennial, and in winter often 
impassable. f J. b- 1*0 

JA 'BESII (Sraj : 'lafiis ; Alex. 'Afitls . 'JaBtts 
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.loseph. 'lafiiiffos : Jubes). 1. Father of SilALLOM, 
the 15th of ImwpI (2 K. xv. 10, 13, 14). 

2. The bhort form of the name Jabesh-Gilead 
(1 Chr. X. 12 only). 

JA'BESH-0II;BAD(1»^J B'SJ.alw irij, 

1 Sam. xi. 1, 9, &c., “ dry,” from “ to bo 
dry;” ‘lojBls FoXadS; Jahes Gahnd), or Jabesh 
ill the territory of Gilead . [Gtle ad.] In its widest 
sense Gilead, included the half tribe of Manasseh 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 21) as well .is the tribes of Gad and 
Reuben (Num. xxxii. 1-42) east of t.lie.lojdau — and 
of the citu*s of Gilead, Jaliesh wits the diief. It is 
tii*st mentioiK'd in connexion with the cruel vengeance 
taken upon its inhabitants for not ixnning up to Mii- 
peh on the occasion of the fiei oc war betwwMi the 
childmi of Israel and the tvihe of Ilenjamin. Every 
male of the city was put to the swoitl, and all virgins 
— to the iiumlwr of 400 — seized to be given in mar- 
riage to the 000 men of Rcnjaniin that remaitiHl 
l-ludg. xxi. H-1 4\ Nevertheless the city survived the 
loss of its inaleN; and being attackinl subsefpiently 
by Nahash tlie Ammonite, gave Saul an oppirtunity 
of displaying his pniwe^s in its defence, .and bilent'- 
ing all object ions made by the children of Belial to 
his sovereignty (1 Sam. xi. 1-15). Neitlier weie 
his exertions in behalf of this city umequitcd; foi 
when he and his three sons were slam by the Phi- 
listines in !Mount Gilhoa (1 Sam. xxxi. 8), the men 
of .laljCbh-Gileail came by night and took down 
their coipses from the walls ofBctlishan where they 
liad been exposed as trophies ; then burnt the bodies, 
an<l buriisl the bones under a tree near the city — 
obseiwing a stru't funeral fiu»t for seven days (Ibid. 
13). David tloes not forget to bless them fur 
this art of piety towaids his old master, and his 
more than bi other (2 Sam. ii. 5); though he after- 
wards h.ad their remains tni'islatcd to the anc<*strnl 
sepulclnv in the tril»e of Benjamin (2 .8ani. xxi. 14). 
As to the site of tlie city, it is not defmcil in the 
U. T., but Eusebius {Ommtbl. s. r.) places it 
beyond .Iordan, (1 miles from Pella on the m(ainl.iin- 
rcKid to Gerasa; where its name is proluibly pie- 
seiwcil in the Witdy YabeSj which tlowiiig fioin the 
east, eiitei-s the Joixlan below Hctlislmii or S<‘> tho- 
poli.s. According to Dr. Robinson {Ihhl, Ties. iii. 
319), the ruin ed-Vcir, on the S. side of the Wady, 
still marks its .site. [E, 8. Ff.] 

JA'BEZ ’ld/3is; Alex. Tafiiis: Jahes), 

ajipareiitly a place, at which the families of the 
sciihes (Dnab) resided, who belonged to the fa- 
milies of the Kenites (1 Cbr. ii. 55). It occurs 
among the descendants of Salma, who was of Judah, 
and closely connects! with Ik'thlehem (ver. 51), 
possibly the father of Boaz ; and also — though how 
is not clear — with Jonh. The Targuin states some 
ciiriotis partic'ulai's, which, however, do not much 
elucidate the diflioulty, and whicli .are probjibly a 
mixtuie of trustworthy tradition and of mere in- 
vention basfxl on plnlologicjil grounds. Rochnb is 
Iheie identiiicHl with Kcchabiah the son of Eliezer, 
Moses' younger son (1 Ghr. xxvi. 25), and Jals'z 
with Othiiicl the Kenezzite, who Inire the name of 
.labex “ because he founded by his counsel (nVSCl) « 
school (KV'S’IJI) of disciph’s called Thathites, 
Shimoathites, and Sucathitcs." Sec also the cpiota- 
tions from 'I'almud, TemnnJi, in Bnxtorf's Lex. 
col. 9Gd, wlierc a similar deriv.ition is given. ^ 

2. The name occurs again in the genealogies of j 
Judah fl Chr. iv. 9, 10), in a itassage of roirark- 
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able detail inserted in a genealogy again connected 
with Bethlehem (ver. 4). Here a difterent force is 
attached to the name. It is made to refer to the 
aonxjw otzeJ}) with which his mother bore 

him, and ^so to his prayer that evil may not 
grieve him. Jabez was more honourable 

than his brethren,” though who they were is not 
ascertainable. It is very doubtful whether any con- 
nexion exists between this genealogy and that in ii. 
50-55. Several names appear in both — Hur, Kphra- 
tah, Bethlehem, Zarcathites (in A. V. iv. 2 inaccu- 
rately “ Zorathites ” ), Joab, Caleb; and there is 
much similarity between others, as Kcehab and Re- 
chah, Eshton and Eshtaulites; but any positive 
connexion seems undeinonstrablc. 'fhe Tai^um re- 
|jeats its ideiitiiication of Jabez and Othniel. 

These pn.ssages in the Tai^ums are woiihy of le- 
maik, not only because they exemplify the same 
habit of pl.aying on wonls and seeking for deiiva- 
tions which is found in the above and many other 
ims-sages of the Bible, both early and late, but .also 
because, as often as not, the puns do not now exist 
in the Itabbinical Hebrew in which these pira- 
phra^.es arc written, although they appear if th.it 
Rahhiiiical Hebrew is tianslated hack into Biblical 
Hebrew. There aie several cases of this in the 
Targum alaive quoted, viz. on 1 Chr. li. 55 (w‘e 
Tirathim, Socathim, &c.), and others in the Tar- 
gutn oil Ruth, ill the additions to the genealogy at 
the end of that Book. One example will show what 
i is intendetl. “Obwl (1!3)y) was he who svned 
the Loid of the world with a perfect heart.” 

Served” in Biblic.al Heluew is from the 

same root as Obixl, but in the dialect of the Tur- 
gimi it is nlpD*!, so that the allusion (like that in 
Colei idge’s famous pun) exists, as it stands, neither 
tor the eye nor the ear. [G. j 

JA'BIN *lafils). 1. King of Ha/or, a 
royal city in the north of Palestine, near the waters 
of Merom, who organised a conteileracy of the 
northern piinces against the Israelites (Josh. xi. 

He assembled an anny, which the Scriptiue iiar- 
, rative merely compares to the sands for multitude 
(ver. 4), blit which Jo.sephifs reckons at 300,000 
foot, 10,000 horse, and 20,000 chariots. Joshu.a, 
encouraged by God, surprised this vast anny of allied 
forces “ by Uio watera of Merom ” (vim*. 7 ; near 
KciM, aix-ording to Jo.-«phus), uttei ly loiiteil them, 
cut the lioof-sinews of their hoiM-s, and biinit their 
chariots with fire at a place which from tluit cir- 
cumstance may have derived its name of Misui:- 
imioth-Maim (Hervey, On the Genadwjhs , p. 
228). [Misiikpho’I’H-Maim.] It is prcHiable that 
in consequence of this battle the coufeilerate kings, 
.and Jabin among’ them, wore rwlueetl Ui vassalage, 
for we find immediately afterwaitls that Jabin is 
'Safe in his capital. But during the ensuing wars 
(which occupied some time, Josh. xi. 18), Jashua 
“ turned back,” and perhaps on some frosh rebellion 
of .Tabin, indicted on him a signal and summary 
vengeance, making ITazor an exception to the 
general rule of not burning the conquered cities of 
Canaan (xi. 1-14 ; Joseph. Avd. v. 1, §18 ; Ewnld, 
Gcsch . ii. 328). 

2. A king of Hazor, whose geueml Sisera was 
defeated by Ikirak, who.se army is described in much 
the same terms as th.at. of his predecessor (Jndg. iv. 
3, 1.3), and who suffered precisely the s.amo fate. 
Wo have already pointed out the minute similarity 
of the two naiTatives (Jo.sh. xi. ; Judg. iv. v.), and 
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an attentive compaiisou of them with Josephus (wim 
ounously omits the name of Jahiii altogether in 
his mention of Joshua’s victory, although his ac- 
count is ftill of details), would cjisily supply 
further points of resemblance. [Barak; Dkro- 
RAii.] It is indci^l by no means impossible that 
in the course of l.'iO yeare Hiizor should have risen 
fi-om its ashes, and even rcassiimed its prc-(*inin<*iiCG 
under sovereigns who still bore tlie old dyntwsiic 
iKUiie. But entirely independent considerations 
show that the period between Joshua tmd Barak 
could not have been 1.50 years, and indeed tend 
to prove that those two i'liiets wem oontempo- 
laries (Hervey, Octieal. *228) ; *aud we are tliorc- 
fore led to regju'd the two accounts of the de- 
struction of ilazor and Jabin as really applying to 
the same monai*ch, and the same event. What is 
to prevent us from supposing that Jabin and his 
coiiledcnite kings wci-c defeated both by Joshua and 
by Biintk, iiiid that distinct ;ic‘couiiis of both vic- 
tories were jn’csej ved ? The most casual reader of 
the nariMtive cannot but I)e stjuck by the remark- 
able i«*scinblauce between the two stories. TIune 
is' no giound whatever to throw doubts on the /(/$- 
torical veracity of tlic earlier narrative, as is done 
hy Husse (p. 129), Mauier (jid loc.\ Studer (on 
Judies, p. 90), and J)e Wette (ICml. p. 231), 
accoiding to Keil, on Josh. xi. 10-15; and by lio- 
scnmiiller (*SV7to/. Jos. xi. 11) ; but when the chio- 
nolngical arguments are taken into considentiion, 
we do nut (in spite of the dillicullics which still i 
remain) consider liavemick successful in removing ] 
the ittiprobabiliiios whicli beset the tHiinmon su))|io- ^ 
.sition that this Jabin lived longnller the one which 
Joshua defeated. At any rate wc cannot agrcje 
with Winer in denouncing any attmpt to Meiitify 
them with each other as the ne plus vllra of 
uncritical au<lacity. [K. W. K.] 

JAB'NEEIi (Sk 33J). The name of two towns 
in Palestine. 

1. (In O. T. AfjSvd ; Alex. ; in Apocr. 

’la/avcia: Jehned, Juhnia, J amnia). One of the 
ixiints on the northern boundary of Judah, not 
quite at the sea, though near it " (Josh. xv. 11), 
'i’herc* is no sign, liowever, of ifa ever having bi*en 
occupied by Judah. .Josephus {Ant. v. 1, §22) 
attributes it to the Ikinites. 'fhere was a constant 
stniggle gtang on between that tribe and the Phi- 
listines for the ]K)ssession of all the places in the 
lowland plain [Dan], and it is not surprising that 
the next time we meet with Jabneel it should be 
in the hands of the latter (2 Chr. xxvi. G). Uzziali 
dispossessed them of it, and demolished its fortiti- 
cations. Hera it is in the shoitcr fonn of Jar- 
NEii. In its Greek garb, 1 AMNIA, it is fiequently 
mentioned in the Maccabees (1 Macc. iv. 15, v. 
58, X. C9, XV. 40), in whose time it was again a 
strong place. According to Josephus {Ant. xii. 8^ 
§6) Gorgios was governor of it; but the text of 
the Maccabees (2 Macc. xii. 32) has Idumaea. At 
this time there was a harbour on the coast, to 
which, and the vessels lying there, Judas set fire, 
and the confii^ratiou was seen at Jerusalem, a 
distance of about 25 miles (2 Macc. xii. 9). The 
haibour is also mentioned by Pliny, who in consc- 


• In Josh. XV. 46, after the words “ from Ekron,” 
the LXX. adds ‘UfivaX, Jabneh, instead of " even unto 
the sea;” probably reading njDJ for the present 

word n©'. 
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quence speaks of the town os doub]e--(fNae./iimnes 
(sec the quotations iu Belaud, 823). Like Ai»cnlon 
and Gaza the harbour bore the title of Majumas, 
pcrha})s a Coptic word, meaning 4^he ** pliu:c on the 
sea” (Heland, 590, &c. ; liaumer, 174 184 

note; Kenvick, Phoenicia, 27, 29). A* the time 
of the tall of Jerusalem, Jabneh was one of the 
most populous plUccs of Judaea, and contained a 
Jewisl) school of great fame, whose leanicd doctuis 
iU'e often mentioned in the Talmud. The great 
&inhedriin was also held here. In this holy city, 
accoixling to an early Jewish tradition, was buried 
the great Gamaliel. Ili> tomb was visited by 
Pau'hi in the 14th cent. (Zunz, in AshePs Benj. of 
Tadda, ii. 439, 449 ; uIm) 98). In the- time of 
Kiih(‘bius, however, it hud dwindled to a small 
place, meiely retiuiring casual mention 

( fJnomastim^. In the Gth century, under .Justi- 
niag, it became the .scat of a Cliristimi bishop 
(Kpiplianitis, ado. ITaer. lib. ii. 73u). Under the 
(hu.sadeis it bora the corrupted name of Ibelin, and 
^:ive a title to a line of Counts, one of whom, Jean 
dTl)clin, about 1250, resiore<i to eilit-loiicy the 
iAmou.suMle ol'tlie** Assises dc Jdius.'dciii ” ^Gibbon, 
ch. 58 ad jiu . ; also the citations in Ibiumer, Pa~ 
Idsfina, 18,5). 

The luudern village of Yvbna, or inoie ac:cu- 
nitely Ibn^t about 2 miles from the 

sea on a slight eminence jii.*.t south of the Nahr 
Rnhin, It is abotit 1 1 miles south of Jaffa, 7 
from Bamhht and 4 from Ahir (Kkron). It pro- 
bably occupies its ancient site, for some remains of 
old buildings are to be seen, possibly rolitas of tlie 
tbrtress which the Crus^idera built there (Poiter, 
Ifitndbook, 274), 

2. Alex. 'lafiwfiK: Jebnadl.) One 

of the Imidmarks on the boiuidary of Naplitali 
(Josh. xix. 33, only). It i.s named next after 
Adnmi-Nekeb, and had apjiarently laikkum between 
it and the “outgoings” of the boundary at the 
Joi-dsui. But little or no due call be got liom 
the pjissage to its situation. Doubtless it is the 
N'lmu place which, .as ’la/aveia (P<^^§37), and 
*lafja/l$ (/f. J. li. 20, §G), is mention^ by Jo- 
sephus among tlie villages in Upper Galilee, which, 
tliough strong in themselves {irfrp^Btis ofiaas), 
were fortified by him in anticip:itiuu of the ai rival 
of the llomuns, TI»e other villages named by him 
in file Slime connexion are Meroth, Achnbnre, or 
the rock of the Achabaii, andSi^ph. Schwarz (181) 
mentions that the later name of Jabneel was A iff 
Yamah,^ the village by the sea. Taking tliis with 
the vague indications of Josephus, we should be 
disposed t.o look for its traces at the N.W. part of 
the Sea of Galilee, in the liill country. [<*.] 

JAB'NEH (ninj; 'laMp; Alex. 

Jabnui), 2 Chr. xxvi. 6. [jARNEEb.] 

JA'CHAN Iwixdy; Alex. : 

Jachan'), one of seven chief men of the tribe of Gad 
(1 Chr. V. 13). 

JA'CHIN(pJ: in Kings *Iaxo^/t, Alex. la- 
Xo{tv ; but in Chron. Kar6p6tatris in both MSS. ; 
Josephus ’laxtt': JachiHf Jaohim), one ot the two 
pillars which wera* set up “in the porch” (IK. 

** Can the name in the Vat. LXX. (given above) 
be a corruption of this ? It can hardly be corrupted 
from Jamnia or Jabneel. 
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vii. 21) or l>cforc the temple (2 Chr. iii. 17) of 
Solomon. It wps the **jnght-haiMl’* one of the 
two; by which is probably meant the south (comp. 

1 K. vit. M9). H<\wcver, both the position and the 
stmctiii'e of these thmous columns are full of dilH- 
cultics, and they will be most suitably examined in 
de'scribiiig the Tkmpi.k. Interpreted as n Hebiw 
word Jachin sigiiilies tiimness. # 

JA'CHIN CP3J: 'Ax^ly, W*'* 

Alex, 'laxf IfA : Jachin), 1. Fourth son of Simeon 
((■en. xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 10) ; founder of the &mily 
of the Jaciiin'itks (Nutn. xxvi. 12). 

2. Ueail of the 2 1st 0001*86 of priests in the time 
of David. Some of the course returned from Ihibylon 
(1 Chr. ix. 10, xxiv. 17; Neh. xi. 10). [J0TARIB.3 
Jaeimus, the original name of Aloimua(l Macc. vii. 

&c. ; Joseph. A)\t, xii. ix. §7), whVwos the first 
of liis tlimily that was higli-priest, may possibly 
have been in llebiTW .lachiii, though the k more 
properly suggests Jnkim. 

*Axft/Jtf Achim (Matt. i. 14); seems also to be 
the same name. ' [A. C. H.] 

JA'CHTNITES,TnE('J'3‘n: ‘loxiW; Alex. 
6 'lax^iyf : famUia Jndkinitarum)^ the family 
founded by jACiiiN, son of Simeon (Num. xxvi. 12). 

JACINTH (idKipOos; hyacinthm), a pre- 
oions stone, loiining one of the foundations of the 
walls of the new' Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 20). It seems 
to lie identical with the Hebrew leshem (DBv. 

A. V. “ligure”), which was eniploywl in the 
fonuation of tliehigh-piiest’s breastplate (Kx. Xxviii. 
19). The jacinth or hyacinth is a it*<l variety of 
zircon, which is found in square jirisms, of a white, 
grey, red, roddish-biown, yellow, or pale-gi*een 
colour. Jj'gurite is a crystallised luiuerul of a 
yellowish-green or apple-green hue, found in Li- 
guria, and theuee deriving its name. It was reputed 
to possess ail attractive power similar to that of 
aiulier (Theophnist. C<tj)p. 28), and perliapj the 
(jlreek Xiyipiop, which the LXX. gives, w’a.s sug- 
gested by an apixueiit reference to this quality 
(as if from \tix*iVy “ to lick ”). The expression 
in Rev. ix. 17, “ of jacinth,’* applied to the breast- 
plate, is descriptive simply of a hyaciidhincj i. c. 
dark-purple colour, and has no refei'eiicc to the 
stone. [W. L. B.] 

JA'COB (3p}^=“supplanter:” 'loKwfix Ja- 
C(jh), the Rci'onrl son of Isaac and Rebekah. He was 
born with Esau, when Isaac was r>9 and Abraham 
169 ywu-s old, piobably at the well Lahai-roi, His 
history is i-elatcd in the latter half of the book of 
(lencsis. He gi*cw up a quiet, domestic youth, the 
favourite son of his mother. He bought the birth- 
right fnitn his brother Esau ; and afterwards, at his 
mother’s instigation, acquired tlio blessing intended 
for Esau, by practicing a well-known deceit on Isaac. 
Hitherto the two sous shared the wandeiings of Isaac 
in the South Country ; but now Jacob in his 78th 
year was sent from the family home, to avoid his 
brother, and to ^eek a wife among his kindred in 
Padaii-aram. As he passed thmugli Bethel, God 
appeared to him. After the lajise of 21 years he 
returned fiom Padan-arain with two wives, two 
concubines, elqy^en sons, and a daughter, and large 
projieity. He escaped from the angry pursuit of 
Laban, from a rencontre with Esau, and from the 
vengeantM! of the Cnnoanites provokni by the muixler 
of Shechem ; and in each of thase thi-ce emergencies 
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he was aided and strengthened by the interposition 
of God, and in sign of the grace won by a night of 
wrestling with God his name was changed at Jab- 
bok into Israel soldier of God ”). Deborah and 
Rachel died before he reached Hebron; and it was 
at Hebron, in the 122nd year of his age, that he 
and Esau buried their father Isaac. Joseph, the 
favourite son of Jacob, was sold into Egypt eleven 
years before the death of Isaac ; and Jacob had pro- 
bably exceeded his 130th year when he went thither, 
being encouraged in a divine vision as he^iossed 
for the last time through Beei-sheba. He was pre- 
; sented to Pharaoh, and dwelt for seventeen yeara in 
itemeses and Oosffen. After giving his solemn 
blessing to Ephraim and Manasseh, and his own sons 
one by one, and charging the ten to complete tlieir 
reconciliation with Joseph, he died in his 147tli 
year. His body was embalmed, coiTied with groat 
care and pomp into the land of Canaan, and depo- 
sited with his futliers, and his wife I.eah, in the 
cave of Machpelah. 

The example of Jacob is quoted by the firet and 
the lost of the minor prophets. Hosea, in the latter 
days of the kingdom, seeks (xii. 3, 4, 12) te con- 
vert the descendants of Jacob from their state of 
alienation from God, by recalling' to their memory 
the repeated acts of God’s favour shown to their 
anoestor. And Malachi (i. 2) strengthens the de- 
sponding hearts of the returned exiles by assuring 
them that the love which God bestowed upon .Jacob 
was not withhold from them. Besides the frequent 
mention of his name in conjunction with those of 
the other two Patriarohs, there ara distinct refer- 
ences to events in liic life of Jacob in four books 
of the N. T. In Rom. ix. 11-13, St. Paul adduces 
the histoi*y of .Jniob’s birth to prove that the favour 
of God is indepiMidont of the oi*dor of natural de- 
scent. In Heb. xii. 13, and xi. 21, the transfer of 
the birthright and Jacob’s dying benediction are 
refen eil to. His vision at Bethel, and his posses- 
sion of land at Shcchem aro cited in St. John i. 
51, and iv. .5, 12. And St. Stephen, in his speech 
(Aets vii. 12, 10), mentions the famine which was 
the means of restoring Jacob to his lost son in 
Egypt, .and the burial of the patriaroh in Shcchem. 

Such ai-e the events of Jacob’s life I’econied in 
Scripture. Some of them require ailditional notice. 

1. For the sale of his birthright to Jacob, Esau 
is branded in the N. T. as a “ profane peraon ” 
(Heb. xii. 16). The following sacicd and important 
privileges have been mentioned as connected with 
primogeniture in patriarchal times, and as consti- 
tuting the object of .lacob’s de^ire. (a.) Superior 
rank in the family: see Gen. xlix. 3,4. (6.) A 
double portion of the fathcr^s property; so Aben 
Ezra: see Dcut. xxi. 17, and Gen. xlviii. 22. 
(c.) The priestly ollice in the patriarchal church : 
see Num. viii. 17-19. ‘In favour of this, see Jc- 
«ome ad Emmj. JCp, Ixxiii. §6; .Tarohi tn Gen. 
XXV. ; Estins m JfeW. xii. ; Shnckfonl's Connexwn, 
bk. vii.; Blunt, Uikies. Coincid. PL i. 1. §2, 3; 
aud against it; Vitiinga, Ohs. Sac., and J. 1). Mi- 
chaelis, Momisch. Itecht^ ii. §64, cited by Rosen- 
miiller in Gen. xxv. {d!) A conditional promise or 
adumbration of the heavenly inheritance : see Cart- 
wright in the Grit. Sacr. on Gon xxv. (s.) The 
promise of the Seed in which all nations should be 
blessed, though not included in the bii'thright, may 
Ihave been so rogarded by the patriarohs as it was by 
their descendants, Rom. ix. 8, and Shiickfbrd, viii. 

The whole subject has bew treated in separate 
e-^says by Vitringa in his Observat, Sacr. Pt. i. 11 
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§2 ; idso by J. H. Hottinger, and by J. J. Schroder, 
cited by Winer. 

2. With regard to Jacob’s acquisition of his 
father’s blessing, ch. xxvii., few* persons will accept 
the excuse offei'ed by Augustine, Serm, iv. §22, 
23, for the deceit which he practised — ^that it was 
mei*cly a figurative action, and that his personation 
of Ksau was justified by his previous purchase of 
Ksmi’s birthiight. It is not however necessary, 
with the view of cherishing a Christian hatred of 
sin, to heap opprobrious epithets upon a fallible 
man whom the choice of God has rendered venerable 
in the eyes of believers. Waterland (iv.*208) 
s(ioakR of the conduct of Jacob in language which 
is neither wanting in reverence nor likely to encou* 
rage the extenuation of guilt. ** I do not know 
whether it be justifiable in every paiticular : 1 sus^ 
pect that it is not. There were several veiy 
good and laudable circumstances in what Jacob and 
Kcbekah did ; but T do not take upon me to acquit 
them of ail blame.* And Blunt {(Tndes. Coinc.) 
observes that none “ of the patriarchs can be set 
up as a model of Christian momls. They lived 
under a code of laws that were not absolutely good, 
{icihaps not so good as the Levitiail ; for as this 
wiLs but a preparation for the moie perfect law of 
f!hrist, so poshibly was the patriarchal but a pi'e- 
jiiiiation for the Law of Moses.” The circum- 
stances whu:h led to this unhappy transaction, and 
the letribution which fell upon alt pai'tics con- 
(M?med in it, have been carefiilly discussed by B^- 
soii, Wilsean Lectures (1822) on Scripture Diffi- 
GuUieSt xvi. and xvii. See also Woodgate’s Histo- 
ricid Sernumsy ix. ; and Maurice, Patriarchs and 
LawifiverSy v. On the fulfilment of the Prophecies 
(xincorning PiSau and Jacob, and on Jacob’s dying 
blessing, see Bp. Newton, Dissertations on the Pro- 
phccieSy §§ iii. and iv. 

3. Jacob’s vision at Bethel is con.sidcred by Mie* 
gius in a ti’eatise, J)c Scald Jacobi in the Thesau- 
rus naviis Theoiogico-Phihlogicvsy i. 19.5. See also 
Augustine, Serm, exxii. His stratagem with I.a- 
baii’s cattle is commented on by Jeiome, Qwicst. in 
Gen. Opp, iii. 352, and by Nitschmann, De co- 
ryh Jacubi in Thes, nov. Thcol.-Phil. i. 201. 

4. Jacob’s polygamy is an instance of a patriarchal 
practice quite repugnant to Christian morality, but 
to be accounted for on the giound that the time 
had not then come for a full cx])ie.sfiioD of the will 
of God on this subject. The mutual rights of hus- 
band and wife were recognised in the history of the 
Creation ; but instances of polygamy arc frequent 
among persons mentioned in the sacred reconls 
from I^amcch (Gen. iv. 19) to Herod (.Joseph. Ant, 
xvii. 1, §2). In times when fiequent wars in- 
ci eased the number of captives and oiphtuis, and 
reduced nearly all ser\'ice to slaveiy, tlicre may 
have been some reason for extending the recognitiun 
and protection of the law to concubines or haH- 
wives as Billuih aud Zilpah. And in the case of 
Jacob, it is right to bear in mind that it wtus not 
his original intention to marry both the daughters 
of Lato. (See on this subject Augustine, Contra 
Famtnmy xxii. 47-54.) 

5. Jacob’s wrestling with the angel at .Jabbok’ is 
the subject of Augustine's Sermo v. ; compare with 
it De Cioitate Deiy xvi. 39. 

lu Jacob may be traced a combination of the 
quiet patience of his father with the acquisitiveness 
• which seems to have mai'ked liis mother’s family ; | 
aud in Esau, as in Ishmael, the migratory and imle - 1 
pendent character ot Abraham was developed into i 
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the entei'prislng habits of a warlike hunter-chief. 
Jacob, whose history occupies a larger space, leaves 
on the - reader's mind a less favourable impression 
than either of the other patriarohs with whom he 
is joined in equal honour in the N. T. (Matt. viii. 
11). But in considering his character vre must bear 
in min^ that we know not what limits were set in 
those days to the knowledge of God and the sancti- 
fying influence of the Holy Spirit. A timid thought- 
ful ^y would acquire no self-reliance in a secluded 
home. There was little scope for the exercise of 
intelligence, wide sympathy, generosity, fiaukness. 
Growing up a stranger to the great joys and great 
sorrown of •natural life— deaths, and wedlock, and 
births ; inured to caution and restraint iQ the pre- 
sence of a more vigorous brother ; secretly stimu- 
lated by a belief that God designed for him some 
superior blessing, Jacob was perhaps in a fair way 
to become a narrow, selfish, deceitful, disappointed 
man. But, after dwelling for nioro than half a life* 
time in solitude, he is driven from home by the 
provoked hostility of his more powerful brother. 
Then in deep and bitter sorrow tiic outcast b^ns 
life afresh long after youth has passed, and finds 
himself brought first of all unexpoetedly into that 
I close personal communion with God which elevates 
the soul, and then into that enlarged intercourae 
I with men which is capable of drawing out all the 
better feelings of human nature. An unseen world 
wafi opened. God revived and renewed to him that 
bl umbering proniise over which he had broodcil for 
thici^'ore years since he learned it in childhood 
from his mother. Angels conversed with him. 
Gradually he felt more and more the watchful care 
of an ever present spii itual Father. Face to face he 
wrestled with the Representative of the Almighty. 
Aud so, even though the moral consequences of his 
early transgressions hung about him, mid saddened 
him with a deep knowl^ge of all the evil of treach- 
ery and domestic envy, and partial judgment, and 
filial disobedience, yet the increasing revelations of 
God enlightened the old age of the patriarch ; and 
at last the timid “ supplanter,” the man of subtle 
devices, waiting for tiie salvation of Jehovah, dies 
the soldier of God” uttering the messages of God 
to his remote posterity. 

For reflections on various incidents in Jacob’s life 
see Bp. Hall’s Contemplationsy Bk. iii. Many Rab- 
binical legends concerning him may be found in 
Kisenmenger’s L’ntJ. Jttdcnthumy and in the Jeru- 
salem Tartjum. In the Koiaii he is often men- 
tioned in conjunction with the other two patriarchs 
(ch. 2, and elhcwhere). [W. T. B.] 

JACU'BUS (’Idfcou/Sos: Accubus), 1 £sd. ix. 
48. [Akkuii, 4.] 

JA'BA (VT ; 'la8a^, and at ver. 32 AoSaf ; 
Alex. 'Ie9liai)y son of Guam, and brother of Sham- 
mai, in the genealogy of the sons of Jerahmeel by 
his wife Atarah (I Chr. ii. 28, 32). This genea- 
1(^ is very corrupt in the LXX., especially in the 
Vatican Codex. [A. C. H.] 

JA'DATI (ns but the JTeri has nS i. e, Yad- 
dai: *IaM: Jeddu')y one of the Bene-Neboewho 
iiad taken a foreign wife, and was compelled by 
Exra to relinquish her (Ezr. x. 43). 

JAD'DUA (Jf-n; ; ’loJorf, ’Wo^a ; Jeddoa)y 
son, and successor in the high-priesthood, of .Jona- 
than or Johanan. He is the Inst of the high-priests 
mentioned in the 0. T., and probably altcgethei 
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the latest name in the canon (Kch. xii. 11, 22]i, at 
least if 1 Chi*, iii. 22-24 is admitted to bo corrupt 
(see Qeneal, of ovu' Lord^ 101^ 107). His name 
marks distinctlj the time, when the latest additions 
were made to the book of Nchemiah and the canon 
* of Scripture, and perhaps aflords a clue to the age 
of Mnlachi the prophet. All that wc les|^ con- 
cerning him in Scripture in' the fact of his«being 
the son of Jonathan, and high-priest. We gather 
al.so pretty certainly timt he was prip.st in the reign 
of the last Persiim king Darius, and that he was 
still high-priest after the Persian dynasty was over- 
thrown, i, e. in tlie reign of Alexander the Gi-eut. 
For the ekpressiun ** Darius the Persian** must 
have been used after the accession of the Grecian 
dynasty; and had another high-pri<‘st succeeded, 
his name would most likely have been mentioned. 
Thu.*t far then the book of Nehomiali boars out the 
truth of Josephus’s liistory, which makes Jaddua 
high-priest when Aloxandev invaded Judaea. But 
the story of his interview wiih Alexander [Hlflil- 
PRIKST, p. ^116] docs not on that account deserve 
cretlit, nor his .iccouiit of the building of tlie temple 
on Mount Geiixim during Jadduu’s pontificate, at 
the instigation of SanhiiJlat, bf)th of which, as well 
ns the acwmipinying eiicumstanees, arc probably 
derived than some apticryphal book of Alexandrian 
gi’uwth, since lust, in wbicli chiouology and history 
gjive way to romance and Jewish vanity. Josephus 
seems to place tlie death of Jadduji after that of i^lex- 
nnder (A* J. xi. 8, §7). Euschius‘as.signs 20 yeais 
to Jaddna’s pontificate {Geneal. of our Lord, 32‘i 
sqq. ; Scldeii, de /kVinjc. ; Prideaux, &c.). [A. C. H. J 

JAD'DUA : ’IcSSotki ; Alex. ’IcSSodir : 
Jeidiid)f one of the chief of tlie pwiple, •*. e. of the 
laymen, who sealrtl the eoveiiaiit with Nehemiab 
(Neh. X. 21). 

JA'DON (jhj ; EUpav in both MSS. ; Jadoti), 
u man, who in company with the Gibeonites and 
the men of Mizpih assisted to I'epair the wail of 
.Jerusalem (Is’eh. iii. 7). His title, ** the Mcio- 
nothite ” (comp. 1 Ohr. xxvii. 80), and the mention 
of (libeonites, would seem to point to a place 
Meroiieth, and that in the neigh hourliood of Gibeon ; 
but no such pl.aee Im yet been traced. 

Jadon ('laSwv) is the name attribuU>d by Jo- 
sephus ( Ant. viii. 8, §.5) to the man of <5od from 
Judali, who withsto^ Jeroboam at the altar at 
Bethel — probably intending Iddo the .s<*cr. By 
.Jerome (Qa. Ifebr. on 2 Chr, ix. 29) the name is 
given as Jaddo. 

JA’EL Hex, Syr. Anacl\ ’la^A; Joseph. 
'idAti : Ja1iel\ the wife of 1 leber the Kenile. Hcber 
was the chief of a nomadic Arab clan, who had sepa- 
rated from the rest of his tribe, and ha*l pitched his 
tent under the oaks, which had in consequence received i 
the name of “ oaks of the w.Tndorers” (A. V. plain j 
of Zaanaim, Judg. iv. 1 1), in tlie neighbourho^ of 
I\pdc.sh-Naphthali. [HuiiKU; Kemites.] The tribe 
of Hebcr had secured the quiet enjoyment of their 
postures by iuloptiiiga neutral position in a troublous 
jwriod. Tlieir descent from .Jethro secui ed them the 
tiivoiAmhle rogard of the Israelites, and they were 
Miflicicntly iini>oitant to conclude a formal peace 
M ith Jabin king of Hazor. 


"Mantle” is here inaccurate, the word is 
— >»ith the definite article. But ns the tenn 

T • : - 

ii. not ‘found elsewhere, it is not possible to recognise 


JAEL 

In the headlong route which followed the defeat 
of the Canaanites by Bai-ak, Si sera, alNUidoning his 
chariot the more easily to avoid notice (comp. Horn. 
II, V. 20), fled ubattended, and in an op])Ositc 
direction from that taken by his aimy, to tlie tent 
of tlie Kcnite chiefbaiuehs. " The tent of Jael ” 
is expressly mentioned cither because the harem of 
Heber wds in a separate tent (Rosenmiiller, Monfcnl, 
iii. 22), or because the Kenite himself was absent 
at the time. In the sacred seclusion of this almost 
inviolable sanctuary, Siscra might well have felt 
himself absolutely secure from the incursions of the 
enem;^ (Cahnet, Fragm. xxv.) ; and although he in- 
tended to take refuge among the Kenites, he would 
not have ventured so o|)eiily to violate all idea ot 
Oriental propriety by enteiing a womiui’s apait- 
mciits (D’Herbelot, liihl. Orient, s. v. Haium), ha<i 
he not received . Tael’s express, eainest, and re- 
spectful entreaty to do so. He accepted tlie invita- 
tion, and she flung a mantle" over bun ns ho lay 
wcai-ily on the floor. When thfrst iireveiitetl .ski-p, 
and he askwl for water, .she burnght him butter- 
milk in her choicest vessel, thus nilifying witli tlie 
sembl.'uice of ofliuiuus zeal the sacreii bond of Kast- 
ern hospitality. Wine would have been lo.sssiiit.al)lo 
to quench bis ‘thii*st, and may possibly liave been 
c.scbewed by Heber’s clan (Jcr. x\xv. 2). Buttei- 
milk, acconling to the quotations in Harmer, is still 
a favourite Arab bev*eRige, .and that this is the di ink 
inteiideil we infer from .Judges v. 2.^», as well as from 
tlic direct statement of Joseplius {yoKa tiit<pBophs 
Ant. V. 'i, §4), although thei’O is no |•easou t4) 
hUppo.se with Josephus and tlie Ifabbis (I). Kinichi, 
Jarchi, &<’.), that .Jael pin*|K)sely used it because ol 
its soporific qualities ( Boebart, fheroi . i , 473 ). Ihit 
anxiety still prevciiteil Sisem from comjKising liim- 
self to re.st, until be hail oxacte«l a promise from his 
protectress that she would faithfully pres<*rve the 
secret of his concealment; till at last, with a teeling 
of perfect security, the weary and unfortunate go- 
neinl resigned himself to the deep sleep of mnseiy 
and fatigue. Then it was timt Jnid took in her leil 
hand one of the great wood«*n *> pins (A. V. “ nail”) 
which fastenwl down the cords of the tent, and in 
her right hand the mallet (A, V. "a hammer”) 
used to drive it into’ the ground, .nnJ a-eeping up to 
her sleeping and confiding gm‘st, with one terrible 
blow dosh^ it through Sisera’s lenijdes deep into 
the etu’th. With one spiism of fruitless agmiy, w’ith 
one coiitoi*tion of sudden paits “ at her feet he 
bowed, he fell ; where he bowed, there he fell down 
dead ” (Judg. v. 27). She then waited to meet 
the pursuing Barak, and led him into her tent tlnit she 
might in his presence claim the glory of the deed 1 

Many have supposed that by this a(‘t she ful- 
filled the saying of Deborah, that God would sell 
Sisera into the h.and of a woman (Judg. iv. 9; 
Joseph. V. 5, §4) ; and hence they have supposed 
thtt Jael was actuated by some divine mul hidden 
influ(‘iice. But the Bible gives no hint of such an 
inspiration, and it is at least equally jnobabic that 
Delionih merely intended to intimate the share of tlie 
honour w'liich would be itsaigned by po.sterity to 
her own exertions. If therefore we elimiii.ite the 
still more monstrous suppo.sition of the Rabbis that 
Eisem was slain by Jael beaiuse he attempted to 
oiler her violence — the munler will appear in all 


what the Semteah was. Probably some part of the 
regular furniture of the tent. 

b iracrcraAo9, LXX. ; but acrording to Josephus, 
atSiJpEoe i^Kov. * 
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its hideous atrocity. A fugitive had asked, and 
vereivcd dukhcel (or protection) at her hands, — he 
was miserable, dcfe&t^, weary, — he was the ally of 
her husUind, — ^he was her invited and honpured 
i;nrst, — he Wiis in the sanctuary of the harora,— 
above all, he was confiding, defenceless, and asleep ; — 
yet slie broke her pledged iaith, violated her solemn 
hospitality, and murdered a trustful and unpro- 
te«te<l sluinberer. Surely wc I'equire the clcaiest 
and most positive statement that Jael was insti- 
gated to such a murder by divine suggestion. . 

lJut it may be asked, “ Has not the deed of 
Jael been praised by an inspired authority?” 
“ Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber 
the Keiiite be, blessed shall she be akwe women in 
the ti'iit” (Jiidg. V. 24). Without stopping to 
Jisk when and whci*e Deborah claims for herself any 
inlaJhbility, or whether, in the [Kissiouate moment 
of jKiti’iotic triumph, she was likely to pause in such 
wild times to sciutinise the moral km'ings of an 
act which had been so splendkl a benefit to herself 
and her [leople, we may question whether any 
moiitl cumnieiidation is dirccthj mtonded. What 
Deboiah stated Wiis n fact^ vir.., that the wives of 
the uonuui Aiabs woult? undoubtedly regard Jael 
as a }Niblic l)eucfactre.ss, and praise her }is a |M)pular 
heroine. * 

I’ho suggestion of (lesonius (Thes. 008 &), Holl- 
maim, and others, that the Jael alluded to in Judg. 
V. 0 is not the wife of Heber, but some unknown 
Israel itish judge, appeal's to us extivinely unlikely, 
espwJally as the name Jael must almost ceriainly 
be the name of a woman (I'rov. v. 19, A. V. 
“loe”). At the same time it must be ailmitted 
that the phrase “ in the days of Jael” is one which 
we should hnnlly have expect etl. [K. W, F.] 

JA'GUR : *K(r^p ; Alex. *la,yolp \ 
a tow'n of Judah, one of those furthest to the south, 
on the fioiiticr of Kdom (Josh. xv. 21). Kabzoel, 
one of its companions in the list, recura .subse- 
quently; but .Tagur is not again met with, nor 
has the name been encountei'ed in the inijKjrfect 
explorations of that dreary region, 'flie Jagur, 
quoted by Schwarz (p. 99) from the Talmud as 
one of the boundui'ies of the ten'itory of Aslikelon, 
must have b(*en farther to the N.W. [G.] 

JA'HATH (nm : ’lc'0). 1. Son of I.ibni, the 
son of Gershom, tlje son of Levi (1 Chr. vi. 20, 
A. V.). He was ancestor to Asaph (ver. 43). 

2. Head of a later bouse in the family of Gershom, 

being the eldest son of Shiinci, the son of Laadan. 
The house of Jahatli existed in David's time (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 10, 11). [A. C. H.] 

3. (*Ic0 ; Alex, omits.) A man in the genealc^y 
of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 2), son of Rcalali beii-Shobal. 
His sons wei» Ahumai and Lahad, tlie families of 
the Zorathites. If Reaiah and Haroeh are identical, 
Jahath was a descendant of Caleb ben-Hur. 
[Haroeh.] 

4. (Alex. *Iv(£9.) A Levite, son of Shelnmoth, 
the representative of the Kohathitc fiimily of Izhar 
in tile reign of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 22). 

5. A Meiaritc Levite in the reign of Josiah, one 
of the overseera of the repairs to the Temple (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 12). 

JA'HAZ, also JAHA'ZA, JAHA'ZAH, and 
JAH'ZAU. Under these four forms sure g<vru in 
the A. V. the name of a place which in the Hebrew 
epix'ai-s as ro: and the il king in some 

cases — os Num. and Dent. — the imiticlc of motion. 
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but elsewhere on integral addition to the name. It 
has been uniformly so tpken by the LXX., who have 
'laara-dt and twice 'laird. JahAZ is' found Num. 
xxi. 23 ; Deut. ii. 32 ; Jndg., xi. 20 ; Is. xv. 4 ; 
Jer. xlviii. 34. In the two latter only is it 
without the final H. The Samaritan Cod. has 
n^n': Vulg. /osa). 

At Jahaz the decisive battle was fou^t between 
the children of Isiael and Sihon king of the 
Amorites, which ended in the ovorthrow of the 
latter and in the occupation by Israel of the whole 
pastoral country included between the Amon and 
the Jabbok, the Ifuika of the modem Arabs (Num. 
xxi. 23 ; Deut. ii. 32 ; Judg. xi. 20). It was :n 
the allotment of Reuben (Josh. xiii. 18), though 
not mtotioned in the catalogue of Num. xxxii. ; and 
it was given with its subui'bs to the Mcrarite 
Levites (1 Chr. vi. 78 ; and Josh. .xxi. 36, though 
here omitted in the oidiiiaiy Hebrew text). 

Jiihozah occurs in the denunciations of Jeremiali 
and Isaiah on the inhabitants of the ** plain country,” 
t. e. the Mishor, the modem Belka (Jer. xlviii. 21, 
34 ; Is. XV. 4) ; but beyond the 6ict that at this 
period it was in the hands of Moab we know no- 
thing of its history. 

From the terms of the narrative in Num. xxi. 
and Deut. ii., we should cxpisit that Jahaz was in 
the extreme south part of the territory of Sihon, 
but yet north of the river Amon (see l>eut. ii. 24, 
36; and ^hc words in 31, “ bt*gin to possess”), and 
in exactly* this position a site named Jazaza is 
mentioned by Schwarz (227), though by him only 
But this does not agree with the statements of Eu- 
sebius {Omin. 'Utrtrd), who says ii was existing 
in his day between Medt'ba uiid /^n0o^t, by which 
ho probably intends Dibon, whiiii would place 
.lahnz considerably too ihr to the Noi'th. Like 
many others relating to the places East of the Dead 
Sea, Ihis question must await fmtlier research. 
(See Kwald, Qeschichtef ii. 206, 271.) [G.] 

JA'HAZA (n t. r. Fnhtznh: Bairifi'; Alex. 
^laorcrd; t/irma), Josh. xiii. 18. [Jahaz.] 
JA'HAZAH(nViT: in Jcr. in kth 

MSS,: Jaserf./asa)f Josh. xxi. 36 (though omitted 
in the Rec. Hebrew Text, and not recognizable in 
the LXX.), Jer. xlviii. 21. [Jahaz.] 

JAlIAZrAH (nnn\ ».C. Vncirzeyah: 'laCIas : 
Jaasia)^ son of Tikiahi apparently a priest; com- 
memorated as one of the lour who originally sided 
with Ezra in the matter of the foreign wives (Bzr. 
X. Ifi). In Esdixus the name becomes Ezi'XlllAB. 

JAHA'ZIKL (V???!)- 1- : Jehe^ 

ziel.') One of tlie hemes of Benjamin who desei toil • 
the cause of Saul and joined David when he was at 
Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 4). 

2. Jaziel COfi^A), a priest in tiic reign if Da- 
vid, whose office it was, in conjunction with Be- 
naiah, to blow the trumpt at the mini.sirations 
before the ark, when David had brought it to 
Jerusalem (1 Chr. xvi. 6). [Hir.Tl-i*fiiK8T.] 

3. ; and so Alex.) a Kohathitc 
Levite, third son of Hebron. His house is men- 
tioned in the enumeration of the Levites in the time 
of David (1 Chr. xxiii. 19; xxiv. 23). [A. C. H.J 

4. (’OCt^A: Jahaziel.) Sou of Zechni'iah, a 
l.«‘vitc of the Bene-Asaph, who was iiispiri'd by the 
Spirit of Jchovnli to animate .Jehosliaphat and the 
army of Jud.^!! in a moment of gn^ilf danger, 
namely, when they wei'e :uitici)Kiting the invasion 
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of an enormous horde of Moabites, Ammonites, 
Mehuuims, and other barbarians (2 Chr. xx. H). 
Ps. Ixxxiii. is entitled a Psalm of Asaph, and this, 
coupled with the mention of Edom, Moab, Ammon, 
and others, in hostility to Israel, has led some io 
connect it with the above event. [Oedal.] But, 
however desirable, this is very uncertain. 

5. : Ezechiel.') The “ son of Jahaxiel ** 

w:is the chief of the Bcne-Shccaniah who returned 
from Babylon with Ezra, acooi-ding to the present 
state of tlie Hebrew text (Ezr. viii. 5). But accord- 
ing to the LXX., and the parallel passage in 1 Esd. 
(viii. 32), a name has escaped from the text, 
and it should read, ** of the Bcne-Zathoc (probably 
Zattu), Shecaniah son of Jahaziel.** In &e latter 
place the name appears ns Jezelus. 

JAH'DAI(nn;. ue, Yehdai: ’AWaf; Alex. 
’laSat: Jahoddai)^ a man who appears to be thrust 
abruptly into the geucalogy of Caleb, as the father 
of six sons (I Chr. ii. 47). Various suggestions 
regnnling the ntune have been made: as that Gaxez, 
the name ])reccding, should bo Jahdbu ; tlmt Jahdai 
was a oonc'ibinc of Caleb, &c. : but these are mere 
groundless suppositions (sec Burrington, i. 216; 
Bertheau, ad loc.). 

JAH'DIEL Jediel), one 

of the heroes who were heads of the hall-tribe of 
Manasseh on the east of Joi^dan (1 Chr. v. 24). 

JAH'DO (iin^ ; IcSSat, as if the name had 
originally been ; comp. Jaasau, Jadau: 
Jcddo\ a Gadite named in the genealogies of his 
tiibe Chr. v. 14) as the son of Buz and father 
of Jeshishai. 

JAH'LEBL(^JK^n;: *Axo<A; Alex. ’AAo^A, 
*AAA^A : Jahelef)f the thiixl of the three sons of 
Zebulun (Gen. xlvi. 14 ; Num. xxvi. 26), founder 
of tlie family of the JahJ/EKLItes. Nothing is 
heal'd of him or of his descendants. 

JAH'MAl ; Alex. *1c/aov : 

Jeinai)t a man of Issachai*, one of the heads of the 
house of Tola (1 Chr. vii. 2). 

JAH'ZAH (n^n;-. ’laird; /ossa), 1 Chr. vi. 
78. [.Jahaz.] 

JAH'ZEEL(^SVn!! Jasiel), the 

first of the four sons’ of Naphtali (Gen. xlvi, 24), 
tounder of the family of the Jahzkklites 
xxvi. 48). His name is once 
ogiun mentioned (1 Chr. vii. 13) in the slightly 
diflerent form of Jahziel. 

JAH'ZERAU (nW: ’Icfridj, ’EOpdf. 

’ Jezras), a priest, of the house of Immer; ancestor 
of Maasiai (read Maaziah), one of the courses which 
ivtuni^ (1 Chr. ix. 12). [Jeuoiakiu.] In the 
duplicate passage in Nch. xi. 13 he is called 
Ahasai, and all the other names ore much i 
varied. [A. C. H.J 

JAH'ZIEL(^»K'Vn;: ’lairi^A; Jasict), the 
foi-ra in which the name of the first of Naphtali’s 
sons, elsewhere given Jahzeel, appears in 1 Chr. 
vii. 13 only. 

JA'IB (I'N!'’* ’latp; Jair), 1. A man who 

» This verue would seem not to refer to the ori- 
ginal cunqtiest of these viUuKcs by Jair, as tho A. V. re- 
presents, but ralUcr to their recapture. The accurate 
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on his &thoPs side was descended from Judah, and 
on his mother’s from Manasseh. His father was 
Segub, sou of Hezron the son bf Pharez, by his 
third frife, the daughter of the great Machir, a man 
so great that his name is sometimes used as equi- 
valent to that of Manasseh (1 Chr. ii. 21, 22). 
Thus on both sides he was a member of the most 
powerful family of each tribe. By Moses he is 
called the ** son of Manasseh ” (Num. xxxii. 41 ; 
Deut. iii. 14), and accoi-ding to the Chroniclers 
(1 Chr. ii. 23), he was one of the ** sons of Machir 
^e father of Gilead.” This designation from his 
mother rather than his father, perhaps arose from 
his having settled in the tribe of Manasseh, east of 
Jordan. Dm'ing the conquest he performed one of 
the chief feats recorded. He took the whole of the 
tract of Arqob (Deut. iii. 14), the natuially inac- 
cessible Trachonitis, the modern — and in ad- 

dition porsscssed himself of some nomad-villages in 
Gilead, which he called after his own name, Hav- 
votii-Jair (Num. xxxii. 41 ; 1 Chr. ii. 23).“ None 
of his descendants are mentioned with cei-taiuty ; 
but it is perhaps allowable to consider Ira the 
Jairite ns one of them. Possibly another wi\s 

2. “Jair the Gileaditk,” who judged Israel 
for two and twenty ycare (Judg. x. 3-5). He had 
thirty sons drho rode 30 asses (Q'"lJJ!)» auJ pos- 
sessed 30 “cities” (D'Ti!) in the laiii of Gilead, 
which, like those of their namesake, were allied Hav- 
voth-.Tair. Possibly the original twenty-three 
formed part of these. Josephus (Ant. v, 7, §6) 
gives the name of Jair as *laflpris ; he dedares 
him to have been of the tribe of Manasseh, and his 
burial plaa» Camon, to have been in Gilead. 
[Havoth Jair.] 

3. (A Benjamitc, son of Kish and father of Mor- 
deoai (Esth. ii. 5). In the Apocrypha his name is 
given as Jairus. 

4. (1'y\ a totally different name fi’om the pre- 
ceding ; *Iafp, Alex. *AJiflp ; Saltus.) The father 
of Elhanan, one of the heroes of I’hivia s army, who 
killed Lachmi the brother of Goliath (1 Chr. xx. 5). 
In the original Hebrew text (Gethib) the name is 
Jaor ("liy'). In the parallel nanativc of Samuel 
(2 Sam. xxi. 19) Jaarc-Oregim is sulistitutcd for 
Jair. The aiguments for each will be found under 
Elhanan and Jaake-Oregim. 

In the N. Test., as in the Apoci'ypha, we en- 
counter Jair under the Greek foi-m of J aircs. [G .] 

JAIRITE, THE ('WH: 6 ’lapfv; Alex, 
d TaetpcI: Jairites). Ira the .Tairite was a 
priest ({nb, A. V. “ chief ruler”) to David (2 Sam. 
XX. 26). If “Jhiost” is to be taken here in its 
sacerdotal sense, Ira must have been a descendant 
of Aaron, in whose line however no Jair is men- 
tioned. But this is not itnjierative [see Prikst], 
and he may thereforo have sprung from the great 
Jair of Manasseh, or some lesser person of the name 

JAI'RUS. 1. (’Ideipor), a ruler of a syna- 
gogue, probably in some town near the western 
rfiore of the sea of Galilee. Ho was the father of the 
maiden whom Jesus restored to life (Matt. ix. 18 ; 
Mark v. 22 ; Luke viii. 41). The name is probably 
the Grecisod fonn of the Hebrew Jair. 

2. (’lafpox.) Esth. xi. 2. [Jair, 3.) [W.T. B.] 


rendering is said to be, “And Geshur and Aram 
took the llavToth-Jair from them, with Kcnath and her 
daughter-towns, sixty cities” (Bertheau, Chronikf 16). 
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JA'KAN *Axdjf\ Alex. OMft: Jacan), 
son of Hlzcr the Mbrito (1 Chr. i. 42). The name is 
identical with that more commonly expressed in the 
A. V. as Jaakax. And see Akan. 

JA'KEH and in some MSS. KIJJJ* which 
is followed by a *MS. of the Targum in the Cam- 
bridge Univ. Libr., and was evidently the reading 
of the Vulgate where the whole clause is rendered 
symbolically— “ Verba congregantis Alii vomentiv**). 
The A. V. of Prov. xxx. 1, following the authority 
of the Targum and Syriac, has repi*esented this as 
the proper name of the father of Agur, whose 
sayings ai-e collected in Prov. xxx., and such is the 
nutui^ intei*prctation. But beyond this we have 
no clue to the existence of either Agur or Jakeh. 
Of course if Agur be Solomon, it follows that 
Jakeh was a name of David of some mystical sig- 
niAcanoe. But for this tliere is not a shadow of 
support. Jarohi, punning on the two names, ex- 
plains the clause, ** the words of Solomon, who 
gathered undei-standing and vomited it,” evidently 
liaving before him the reading Kp', which he de- 
rived from Nip, “ to vomit.” This explanation, it 
needs scarcely be SiOid, is equally charactciised by 
elegance and truth. Other^ adopting the form 
np', and connecting it with rHjpJ (orasFiirstgives 
it,’ ^nnp.), yikk'hdh, “obedience,” apply it to 
Solomon in his late repentance. But these and the 
like arc the mei’ost conjectures. If J.'ikch be the 
miine of a person, as there is every imson to believe, 
we know nothing more about him ; if not, there is 
no limit to the symboUcal meanings which may be 
extracted from the clause in which it occum, Mid ' 
which change with the ever-shifting ground of the 
critic’s point of view. That the passage was early 
corrupted is clear from the rendering of the LXX., 
who insert ch. xxx. 1-14 in the middle of cli. xxiv. 
The Arst clause they translate rohs iitahs x6yovs 
vlh ical 8c((i/xevor a&rotr /acravdet — 

“ My son, fear my wonfe, and having receivcii thorn, 
repent:” a meaning which at Arst sight seems hard 
to extract from the Hebrew, and which has there- 
tbre been ahindoned as hopelessly corrupt. But a 
slight alteration of one or two letters and the vowd- 
points will, if it do no more, at least show how the 
LXX. arrived at their extraordinary translation. 
They must have read DK»«1 nnp '33 >1311 nn’n, 
in which the lettera of the' last ‘woi’i are slightlv 
transposed, in order to account for /aerovdci. In 
sup{wrt of this alteration see Zech. xi. A, where 
is rendered fi(T€fi4\oyTo,* The Taigum ! 
and Syriac point to different readings also, though | 
not where Jakeh is conceiiied. 


Hitzig (die Jfpriiche Sahmo*8)t <^nable to And ! 
any other explanation, has I’ccourse to an alteration 
of the text as violent as it is unautliorised. He 
proposes to read nIPD HflpJ {3, ” the son of her 
whose obedience is Massa:^’ which, to say the leiust 
of it, is a very remarkable way of indicating “ the 
queen of Massa.” But in order to arrive at this 
reading he Aret adopts the rare word HiJjpJ (which 
only occurs in the const, state in two passages, 
Gen. xlix. 10, and I’rov. xxx. 17), to which he 
attaches the unusual form of the pronominal suffix, 

* This conjecture incidentally throws light on the 
LXX. of Prov. xiv. 15, «px«Tat ci« fAtravoi^, for 
py , which they probably read N3J. 

quantum. 


and ekes out his explanation by the help of an 
elliptical and highly poetical oonstmetion, which is 
strangely out of place in the bald prose heading of 
the cha^r. Yet to this theory Bertheau yiel& a 
coy assent (“ nicht ohne Zogem,” die Spr, Sal. 
Einl. p. xviii.) : and thus Agur and Lemuel are 
brothers, both sons of a queen of Massa, the fonner 
being the reigning monarch (Prov. xxxi. 1). 
massd, ** prophecy ” or “ burden,” is considered as 
a proper name and identical with the region named 
Massa in Arabia, occupied by the descendaiits 
of a son of Ishmari (Gen. xxv. 14; 1 Chr. i. 30), 
and mentioned in* connexion with Dumah. This 
district Hitzig conjectures was the same which was 
conquei*od and occupied by the 500 Siraeonites, 
whose predatory excursion in the reign of Hezekiah 
is narmted in 1 Chr. iv. 41-43. They are there 
said to have annihilated the Amalekitm in Mount 
Seir, and to have seized their countiy. That this 
country was Massa, of which Lemuel was king, 
and that Agur was a descendant of the conquering 
Simeonites, is the opinion of Hitzig, approved by 
Bunsen. But the latter, reituiiing the received text, 
and considering Jakeh as a proper name, takes 
hammasadf as if it were 'fcjlPSn, hanv- 
immdt, a gentilic name, “ the man of Massa,” 
supporting this by a reference to Gen. xv. 2, where 
Dammeaek, is apparently used in the same 
manner (Bihelwerk, i. clxxviii.). There is good 
reason, however, to suspect tliat the word in ques- 
I tion in the latter passage is an interpolation, or 
that tlie verse is in some way mirupt, as the ren- 
dering of the Chaldee and Syriac is not supported 
by the ordinary usages of Hebrew, though it is 
adopted by the A. V., and by Geseuius, Knobel, 
and others. In any case the instance are not 
lumlogous. [W. A, W.] 

JA'KIM (O'p^ : 'Icuctfif Alex. 'laKtlp : Jacitn). 
1. Head of the 12th couree of priests in the reign 
of Divid (1 Chr. xxiv. 12). 7'he Alex. LXX. gives 
the name Kliokiih (^’EAioxelfi). [JKHOlAiaii; Ja- 
CHIN.] 

2. A Bcnjamite, one of the Beni-Shimhi (1 Chi. 

viii. 19). [A. C. H.] 

JA'TiON (p!?': *lafiuy; Alex. ’loXesv: John), 

one of the sons of Ezrah ; a person named in the 
genealogies of Judah (I Chr. iv. 17). 

JAM'BBES. [Seo Janxes and jAMDRfS.J 

JAM'BBI. Shortly after the death of Judas 
Maccabneus (u.c. 161), “the children of Jambri” 
are said to have made a predatory attack on a 
detachment of the Maccabacan forces and to have 
sufl'creil reprisals (1 Maoc. ix. 36-41). Tlie Ihme 
does not occur elsewhere, and the variety of reoi,!- 
ings is considerable: Cod. B; *lafiPptfv, 

C^. A ; alii, *AjujBpol, ; Syr. Antbrci. 

Josephus (Ant, xiii. 1, §2) reads oi *AfjLapaiov 
watSer, and it seems almost ceiiain that the true 
reading is 'A/tpI (-el), a form which occurs elsewhere 
(1 K. xvi. 22 ; .Tuseph. Ant. viii. 12, §5, ’A/iopivor ; 
1 Chr. xxvii. 18, Heb. nOJ, Vulg. Amri; 1 Chr. 

ix. 4, *ApPpaip). 

It has been conjectured (Drusius, Michaelis, 
Grimm, I Macc. ix. 36) that the original text was 
'"1DN '33, “ the sons of the Amoiites,” and that 
the reference is to a family of the Amorites who 
had in early times occupied the town Mcdebn 
(ver. 36) on the* bonlere of lieuhen (NUm. xxi. 
,30,31). [B. F. W.] 
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JAMES \*ldK(oPos: Jacobus),^ Ihe name of 
several persons mentioned in the N. T. 

1. Jamks the Son of Zehedek. This is the 
only one of the Apostles of whose life and death we 
cun write with ceitainty. The little that we know 
of him we lutve on the authority of Scripture. All 
else that is rc^iortcd is idle legend, with the possible 
exception of one talc, handed down by Clement of 
Alexandria to Eusebius, and by Eusebius to us. 
With this single exception the line of demarcation 
indrawn clear and shni-p. There is no fear of con- 
founding the St. James of the New Testament wiili 
the hero of Compostella. 

Of St. James’s eai'ly life we know nothing. We 
first hear of him a.d. 27, when he w’as calW to be 
our Loi\l*s disciple ; and he disappeum from view 
A.D. 44, when he suflered martyrdom at the hands 
of Herod Agrippa I. We proceed to thrcail together 
Uie sevemi pi(H;es of information which the inspired 
writers have given us respecting him during these 
seventeen yeaiu. 

[. His fmtonj.—ln the spring pr summer of the 
year 27, Zebedee,** a hsherman, but possesse*! at 
least of competence (Mark i. 20), was out on the 
Sea of (lalilee, with his two sous, Janies and John, 
and some boatmen, whom either he had hired for 
the oor-ahion, or who nioie probably were his usual 
atteiiiliuits. lie was engaged in his customary oc- 
cupation of fishing, and near him was another boat 
belonging to Simon and Andi'ew, with whom he 
anil his sons were in pai-tnership. Finding them- 
selves unsuccessful, the occupants of Inith Ixwits 
came ashore, and began to wash their nets. . At 
this time the new Ttucher, who had now l»eeu 
ministering about six months, and with whom 
Simon and Aiidiew, and in all probability John, 
were id ready well ai'quainted (John i.«41), ap- 
peared upon the beach. He requested leave of 
Simon and Andrew to aildress the crowds that 
flocked aioiind him from their boat, which wiu» 
lying at a convenient distance fiom the shoie. 
'fhe discourse being completsl, and the cixiwds dis- 
peising, jKsrs desiiod Simon to put out into the 
deeper water, and to try another last for fKh. 
Though i-eluctant, Simon did as he was de^ieil, 
tiirough the awe which he alrcaily entcrtaiiii'd for 
One who, he thouglit, might possibly be the prt>- 
inised AlessLah (John i. 41, 42), an<l whom even- 
now he nthlresscd ns ** Rabbi” (^iri<rT/£Ttt, T.uke v. 
o, the Avonl used by this Evangelist for *PaPPl). 
Astonished at the success of his draught, he beckoiicHl 

* The name itself will perhaps repay a few mo- 

ments’ consideration. As borne by the Apostles and 
theii' contemporaries in the N. T., it was of course 
Jacoh, and it is somewhat remarkable that in them it 
reappears for the first tune since the patriarch himself. 
In the unehanfpeable East St. James is still St. Jacob 
— Ifar Fakoub ; but no sooner had the name left the j 
shores of Talcstine than it underwent a series of ' 
.uriuus and interesting changes probably unparalleled 
in any other ease. To the U reeks it became ’lofcwfior, | 
with the accent on the first syllable ; to the Latins, j 
Jacobvst doubtless similarly accented, since in Italian j 
it is I&como or iSi&ctmio. In Spain it assumed two 
forms, apparently of different origins ; — lago — in mo- 
dern Spanish Diogo^ Portuguese, Tiago— and Xtvytne 
or Jagrne, pronounoed Jlaynxs^ with a strong initial 
guttural. In France it became Jacqttea ; but another | 
form was Jame^ which appears in the metrical life of 
St. Thomas k Bcckct by Gamier (a.d. 1 170-74), quoted | 
in Robertson’s BeekeU p. 139 note. From this last | 
the transition to our James is easy. When it first { 
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to Ills partners in the other boat to come and help 
him and his brother in landing the fish caught. 
The same amazement communicated itself to the 
sons of Zebedee, and flashed conviction on the souls 
of all the four fishermen. They had doubted and 
mused before; now they believed. At His call they 
left all, and became, once and for ever, His disciples, 
hei-eaffor to catcli men. 

Tliia is the call of St. James to the discipicship. 
It will bo seen that we have regaided the events 
narrated by St. Mattliew and St. Mark (Matt. iv. 
18-22 ; Mark i. 16-20) as identical with those 
related by St. Luke (Luke v. 1-11), in accordance 
with the opinion of Hammond, Lightfoot, Maldo- 
natus, Laidner, Trench, Woidswoi-th, &c. ; not ;is 
distinct from them, as supposed by Alibi'd, Gres- 
well, &c. 

For a full year we lose sight of St. James. He 
is then, in tlie spring of 28, calleil to the a{M)stlc- 
ship with his eleven brethren (Matt. x. 2 ; J\Iaik iii. 
14; Luke vL 13; Acts i. 13). In the list of the 
Apostles given us by St. Mark, and in the book of 
Acts, his name occurs next to that of Simon Peter: 
in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke it 
comes tliird. It is clear that in these lists the 
names are not pl.xct^ at raiuloiii. In all Ibiii-, the 
names of ’’eter, iWdiew, .lames, and John are 
placed first ; and it is plain that these four Ajaistles 
wei-e at the head of tlie tweUe thioughoiit. , Thus 
we see that Peter, James, and .lolui, alone weie 
atlmitted to the tiiiracle of the raising of Jairiis’s 
daughter (Maik v. 37 ; I.ujce viii. 51). The same 
three Apostles alom* weic permitted to be present 
at the Transfigumtion (Matt. xvii. 1; Mark h. 2; 
Luke ix. 28). The same thiee alone were allow cii 
to witness the .\gony (JVIatt. xxvi. 37 ; Mark xiv. 
33). And it is I’eter, J.imcs. John, and Andrew 
wlio ask oiir Lonl for nn oxpl.'in.ilion of his daik 
sayings with legard to the end of the world and 
his second coming (Mink Mii. 3). It is woitJiy of 
notice that in all these places, with one exception 
(Luke IX. 28), file name of James is put before 
that of John, mid that .lohn is tvvii-i* dcsciibcd as 
“fhe brother of J.-mies” (Mark v. .37 ; Matt. xvii. 
1). This wfuild npjH-m- to imply that at this time 
.lames, either from age or chnincter, took a higher 
position tJiaii his brother. On the lust oecnsioii on 
which St. James is mentioned we find this position 
iwei-sed. Tliat the prominence of these three 
Ap>sflc.s was tbimdeil on pcisonal clmiiictcr fas out 
of every twelve pei-soiis there must be f.wo or three 

appeared in English, or through what channel, the 
writer has not been able to trace. Possibly it came 
from Scotland, where the name was a favourite one. 
It’ exists in Wyclifl’o’s Bible (1381).. In Russia, and 
in Germany and the countries more immediately re- 
lated thereto, the name has retained its original form, 
and accordingly there alone there would seem to be 
no distinction between Jacob and James ; which was 
the ease even in mediaeval Latin, where Jacob and 
Jocobns were always discriminated. Its modern 
dress, however, sits very lightly on the name ; and 
we sec in “Jacobite” and “Jacobin” how ready it 
is to throw it off, and, like a true Oriental, reveal its 
original form. (G.] 

An ecclesiastical tradition, of uncertain date, 
places the residence of Zobedoc and the birth of St. 
James at Japhia, now Fqfa, near Nazareth. ITcnce 
that village is commonly known to the members of 
the lAitin Church in that district as San Giaeomo. 
[Japhia.] 
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to take the lead), and that it was not an office held 
by tlicm “ quos Domiiiiis, oi'dinis seiTaiidi cauM« 
i»oteris pi'aeposait,** :is King James 1. lias said 
( Proof at, Mon, in Apol. pro Jur, Fid.), can scarcely 
bj* doubted (cf. Euwbius, ii. 14). 

It would sc>cin to have been at the time of the | 
api)ointmcnt of the twelve Apostles that the name ' 
of Boanerges. [Ho ANKRQKS] was given to the sons 
of Zebeduc. It might, however, like Siinon*.s name 
of peter, have been conferred before. This name 
l)lainly WJis not bestowed upon them because they 
In'anl the voice like thunder from the cloud (Je- 
rome), nor because ** diviim eorum praedicatio mag- 
num quondam et illustrem sonitum per ten-arum 
orbem datura erat ” (Viet. Antioch.), nor fte- 
yaXoidipvKas kclL Ofo\oy»rdrovt (Theoph.), but 
it wiis, like the flame given to Simon, at once de- 
scriptive and prophetic. The “Kockinaii” hiwl a 
natural strength, which wa.s described by his title, 
juid he was to have a divine strength, prwlicted by 
the same title. Jn the same way the ‘‘Sons of 
Thundei *’ hod a burning and impetuoiLs spiiit, 
which twice exhibits itself in its unchasteiunl fomi 
(Luke ix. 54; Mark x. J17), and which, when 
moulded by the Spint of Ood, taking diderent 
.sha]K‘s, led St. James t.o be the fii-st aijostolic 
inaityr, and St. John to become in an especial 
manner the AjKtstle of Love. 

The fiist occasion on which this natural cha- 
i-actcr manifests itself in St. James and his brother 
is at llie commencimient of our Lonfs last jmmicy 
to Jerusalem in the year 30. He was piissing 
through Sjimaria; and now com ting rather tliaii 
avoniing publicity, he “ sent messeiigei*s before his 
tni'e” inb) a oertniu village, “to make ready for 
him” (Luke ix. 5‘J), i, c, in all piohahility to 
announon him as the Messiah. Thu Saiimritanji, 
with their old jenlousy strong u])ou t[iem, lefusod 
to receivi* him, hi'eause he was going to- Juriisidem 
instead of to ChM-i/im; and in e.xasperation James 
and John eutuvited their Master to follow the 
example of Klijaii, and call down tire to consume 
them. The rebuke of tlieir Loixl is testilied to by 
all the New Testament MSS. Tlie words of the 
rebuke, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
ar<* of,” rest on the authority of the (Jodcjs Jiezae, 
and a few MSS. of minor value. The rest of the 
\ ersp, “ Por the Son of Man is not come to destroy 
men’s lives, hut to sa\e them,” is an insertion 
without authority of MSS. (see Alford, in loc,). 

At the end of the same jouniey.a similar spirit 
ap|)eai-3 again. As they went up to Jerusalem onr 
Lord doclai-ed to his A]K)stles tlie circumstances of 
his coming Passion, and at the same time strengthened 
them by the promise that they should sit on twelv 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 'ITicse 
words seem to have made a great impression upoi 
Salome, and she may have thought her two sons 
quite os tit as the sons of Jonas to be the cliit ' 
ministers of their Lord in the mysterious kingdom 
which he was about to assume. She approached 
therefore, and besought, perhaps with a siiecial iv- 
ference in her mind to Peter and Andrew, that her 

• The same form is common throughout the East. 
See Lane’s Arab, Nights, vol. ill. p. 212, &c. 

The great Armenian convent at Jerusalem on the 
so-called Mount Zion is dedicated to “ St. James the 
son of Zebedeo.” The church of the convent, oi 
rather a small chapel on its north-cust side, occupies 
the traditional site of his martyrdom. This, however, 
can hardly be the actual site (Williams, Holy City, il. 
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two sons might sit on the right hand and on the 
left in his kingdom, t. c, according to a Jewish 
bi-m of expression‘s (Joseph. Ant, vi. 11, §9), tJiat 
.hey might he next to the King in honour. The 
.wo brokers joined with her in tlie prayer (Mai-k 
X. 35). 'I’he Lord paK.sed by their petition with a 
nil id reproof, showing that the request lind not 
wison fiom an evii heart, hut from a spirit which 
limed too high. He told them that they should 
diiiik His cup and he baptised with His baptism of 
mllbring, but turned tlieir minds away at once 
from the thought of future pic-emiiicnce: in llis 
kingdom none of his Apostles were to bo lords over 
the i-est. The indignation ielt by the ten would 
show t^t they regarded the petition of the two 
brotherMs an attempt at infringing on their privi- 
leges ns mnoh as on those of 1‘etcr and Amlrew. 

From the time of the Agony in the (iiirden, 
A.D. 30, to the time of his martyrdom, A.D. 44, 
we know nothing of St. James, excejit that after 
the ascension he pei-scvered in prayer witli tliu 
other Apostles, and the women, and the Loixl’s 
brethren (Acts i. 13). In the year 44 HerOd 
Ag^qm I., son of AiislobuhiH, was ruler of all the 
dominions wliich at the de^ath of his grandfather, 
Herod the (Ireat, liatl been divided between Arche- 
laus, Antipas, Philip, and Lysanias. He haul re- 
ceived from Caliguki, Trachonitis in the year 37, 
tialilee and Pci-aea in the year 4o. On the ac(>ession 
of Claudius, in the yeair 41, he received from him 
Idumaea, Siimaria, and Judiusi. This sovereign was 
at once a stipple stat4>sman and a stern Jew (.loseph. 
Ant, xviii. (>, §7, xix. .5-8) : a king witJi not a few 
grand and kingly qualities, at the same time eaten 
up with Jewish pride — the type of a lay Pharisee. 
“ He was very ambitious to oblige the jieoplc with 
lonatioiis,” and “ he was exactly cvuefid in the 
rdteervanee of the laws of his rountry, keeping him- 
self entirely pure, and not allowing one day to pass 
over his head without its ajipolnteii sa<-nlice” {^Ant. 
xix. 7, §3). Policy aiul inclination would alike 
lead such a monarch “ to lay hands ” (/lof “ stretch 
foith his hmids,” A. V. Acts xii. 1) “ on certain of 
the church;” .and nc.conlingly, when the jwssover 
of the ye.ar 44 had brought St. .hmie.s and St. Peter 
to .fcrus;ilom, he seizcti them luith, tsmsidciing doubt- 
less that if lie cut otf the “ Son of Tiiuude||^aiid the 

Jhickinan ” the new sort would he mn^-pK actable 
or more weak under the picsideiicy of .Tames the 
Just, for whose chai.acter he proKibly had a linger- 
ing and sincere lespect. James was a])prehenddll 
tiist — his natural imptimsity of temi>er would 
seem to h.ive urged him on even beyond Peter. 
And “ Hennl the king,” the historian simply tells 
us, “ killed .fames the brother of John with the 
.sword ” ( Aria xii. This is all that we know 
for ceihiui of his do.nth.‘* We may notice two things 
lespiHjting it — -lirst, that James is now describeii as 
the hrotlier of John, whereas previously John had 
been dcMJiiheil as the brother of James, showing 
that the i-eputation of .Tolm had incrcase<l, and that 
of James diminished, by the time that St. Luke 
wrotfi: and secondly, that he ptudshed not by 

5.'>8). Its most interesting pussossion is the chair of 
the Apostle, a venerable relic, the age of which is 
perhaps traceable as far back us the 4th century 
(Williams, 560). But as it would seem that it is 
believed to have belonged to “ the first Bishop of 
Jerusalem,” it is doubtful to which of the two Jainoscs 
the tradition would attach it. 
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stoning, but by the sword. The Jewish law laid 
down that if saucers to stnuige worship were few, 
tli^y should be stoned ; if many, that they should 
be beheaded. Either therefore Herod intended that 
James's death should be the beginning of a sanguinary 
pei'scciition, or he merely followed the Koman cus> 
tom of putting to death from preference (see Light- 
foot, tn loc.). 

The death of so prominent a champion ^lefb a 
huge gap in the ranks of the infant society, which 
was filled partly by St. James, the brother of our 
Lord, who now steps forth into greater prominence 
in Jerusalem, and {lartly by St. I’aul, who had now 
been seven years a convert, and who shortly after- 
wards set out on his iirat apostolic journey 

II. Chronological recapitulation. — In He spring 
or summer of the year 27 .James was CiUled to be 
a disciple of Christ. In the spring of 28 he was ap- 
pointed one of the Twelve A{)Ostles, and at that 
time probably received, with his brother, the title 
of Ikmergcs. In the autumn of the same year he 
was admitted to tlie mii*aculous raising of .lairtts's 
daughter. In the sjiriug of the year 29 he wit- 
nessed the Tiansfigu ration. Very eai-ly in the^ear 
30 he urged his Lord to call down fire from heaven 
to consume the Siimaritan village. About three 
months later in the same year, just before the final 
arrival in Jerusalein, he and his brother made their 
ambitious I’equest through their mother S.alome. 
On the night before the Crucifixion he was present 
at the Agony in the Gaidcn. On the day of the 
Ascension he is mentioned as persevering with the 
rest of the Aimsthm and disciples in prayer. Shortly 
beforo the day of the Psuuiover, in the year 44, he 
was put to death. Thus during fourteen out o' 
the seventeen yeiu*s that elapsed between his cal 
and his death we do not even catch a glimpse of 
him. 

III. Tradition respecting him. — Clement of Alex- 
andria, in the seventh book of the ffgpntgposeis, re- 
lates, conceiving St. James's martyrdom, that the 
prosecutor was so moved by witnessing his bold 
confession that he declared himself a Christiiui on 
the spot: accused and accuser were therefore 
hurri^ off together, and on the ivad the latter 
begged St. James to gumt him forgiveness ; after a 
momcn^hesitation, the Apostle kissed him, saying, 
“ FeaedVe to thee!” and they weie beheaded to- 
gether. This tradition is preserved by Eusebius 
(//. E. ii. G). There is no internal evfdencc against 
it, and the external evidence is sufficient to make 
it cmlible, for Clement flourished as eaiiy as A.D. 
195, and he states expressly that the account was 
given him by those who went before him. 

For le^nds respecting his death and his connexion 
with Spain, see the Homan Breviary (tn Fest. S. 
Jac. Ap.), in which the healing of a paralytic and 
the conversion of llermogenes ai’e attributed to 
him, and where it is asserted that he preached the 
Gospel in Spain, and that his remains were trans- 
lated to Compostella. See also the fourth book of 
the Apostolical History written by Abdias, the 
(pseudo) first bishop of Babylon (Abdiae, Baby- 
lonian primi Episcopi ab Apostolis conatituti, de 
historia certaminis Apostolioi, Libri decern, Paiis, 
1566); Isidore De vitd et obitu SS, tUriusipte 
Test. Xo. LXXIII. (Hagonoae, 152^; Pope Cal- 
lixtus II.'s Four Sermons on St. James the Apostle 
{Bibl. Pair, Magn. xv. p. 324) ; Marian^ De ad- 
ventu Jacobi Apoatoli Majoris in Hispaniam (Col. 
Agripp. 1609); Baronius, Martyn^ium Rotna- 
num ad Jul. 25, p. 325 (Antwerp, 1 589) ; Bollaiidus, 


Acta Sanctorum ad Jul. 25, tom. vi. pp. 1-124 
(Antwerp, 1729); Estius, Comm, in Act. Ap, c. 

xii. ; Annot. in difficiliora loca S. Script. (Col. 
Agnpp. 1622) ; Tillemont, Memoires pour servir 
d I'Aistoire EccUsiastique des six premiers siecleSf 
tom. i. p. 899 (Brussels, 1706). As there is no 
shadow of foundation for any of the legends here 
referred to we jiass them by without fui't.her notice. 
Even Baronius shows hhnself ashamed of them ; 
Ebtius gives them up as hopeless; and Ti|lemont 
rejects them with as much contempt as his position 
would allow him to show. E]>iphanius, without 
giving or probably having any authority for or 
against his statement, repoiis that St. James died 
unmarried (S. Epiph. Adv, Ilaer. li. 4, p. 491, 
Pai'is, 1622), and that, like his namesake, he lived 
the life of a Nazaiite (ibid. iii. 2, i.3, p. 1045). 

2. James the Son of Alphaeus. Matt. x. 
3 ; Mark iii. 18 ; Luke vi. 15 ; Acts i. 13. 

3. James the Brother of the Lord. Matt. 

xiii. 55 ; Mark vi. 3 ; Gal. i. 19. 

4. James the Son of Marv, Matt, xxvii. 56 ; 
Luke xxiv. 10. Also called the Little, Mark 
XV. 40. 

6. James the Brother of Jude. Jude 1. 

6. James the Brother (?) of Jude. Luke 
vi. 16 ; Acts i. 13. 

7. .Tames. Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi. 18; 1 Cor. 
XV. 7; Gal. ii. 9, 12. 

8. James the Servant of God and, op the 
I.ORD Jesus Christ. James i. 1. 

We n^r^'e the question of the authoi’ship of the 
Epihtie fur the present. 

St. Paul identifies for us Nos. 3. and 7. (see Gal. 
ii. 9 and 12 compared with i. 19). 

If we may translate 'laKc^jSov, Judas 

the brother, rather than the am of .Lames, we may 
conclude that 5. and 6. are identical. And that 
we may so translate it, is proved, if proof w-eie 
needed, by Winer {Grammar of the Idioms of the 
N, T., translated by Agnew and Ebbeke, Xcw 
York, 1850, §§lxvi. and xxx.), by Haulciii {Ifandb. 
der Einl. in die Schriften des Ncuen Test., Er- 
langen, 1809), by A maud {Rechcrchcs Cntvjues 
sur I* Kpitre de Jude, Strasbourg, 1851). 

We may identify 5.* and 6. with 3., because 
we know that James the Lord's brother had a 
brother named Jude. 

We may identify 4. with 3. because we know 
James the son of Mary had a brother named Joses, 
luid so also had James the Lord's brother. 

Thus there remain two only, James the son ot 
Alphaeus (2.), and James the brother of the Lord 
(3.). Can we, or can we not, identify them? 
This requires a longer consideration. 

1. By comparing Matt, xxvii. 56 and Mark xv. 
40, with John xix. 25, we find that the Virgin Mary 
had a sister named like heraelf, Maiy, who was the 
wife of Clopas, and who had two sons, James the 
Little, and Joses. It h.os been suggested that 
** Mary the wife of Clopas” in John xix. 25 tu'ed 
not be the same peison as **hi8 mother’s sister” 
(Kitto, Lan^, Davidson), but the Greek will not 
^mit of this construction without the adtfition or 
the omission of a nal. By referring to Matt. xiii. 
55 and Mark vi. .H we find that a James and a Joses, 
with two other brethren called Jude and Simon, 
and at least three (ira(rai) sisters, wore living with 
the Virgin Maiy at Nazareth. By refening to 
Luke vi. 16 and Acts i. 13 we find tkat thei’C were 
two bi^hren named James and .Tude among the 
Apostles. It would cerfciinly bo natural to think 
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that we had hera but one fiimily of four brothers 
.mil three or more sistere, the children of Clopaa 
;ind Mary, nephews and nieces of the Virgin Mai'y. 
There are difliculties, however, in the way of this 
coucliutioo. For, 1. the four brethren in Matt, 
liii. 55 are described as the brotliers of j 

J?:8US, not as His couhins ; *2. they are found living | 
.\s at their home with the Virgin Mary, which i 
iiunaturel if she were their aunt, their mother | 
being, as we know, still alive; 3. the James of| 
J.nke vi. 15 is described as the son not of Clopas,* 
but of Alphaeus ; 4. the “ brethren of the Loid ** 
(wlio are plainly James, Joses, Jude, and Simon) 
.ippt^r to be excluded fiom the Apostolic lianil by 
their decioicd unbelief in his Messiahship (John vii. 
:{-5) and by being formally distinguishcil from the 
(Uheiples by the (JO^J)el•-w liters (Matt. xii. 48 ; Mark 
lii. 33 ; John ii. 12 ; Acts i. 14) ; 5. James and 
Jude are not designated as the Lord’s brethren in 
the lists of the Apostles; 6. Maiy is designated as 
mother of James and Jost*s, whereas she would have 
been calUnl mother of James and Jude, had James 
and Jude been Apostles, and Joses not' an Apostle 
(Matt, xxvii. 43). 

These are the six chief objections which may be 
made to the hypothesis of theie biMnghutone family 
of brethren iiamixl Janies, Joses, Jude, luid Simon. 
The following answeis m.iy he given ; — 

Objection 1. — “ 'fhey are call^ brethren** It is 
a sound rule of criticism that woiils are to be under- 
stood in their most simple and literal acceptation ; 
but there is a limit to this i*ule. When greater 
difficulties arc caused by adhering to the literal 
mreiiiiig of a word, than by intciprcting it more 
hb<*mlly, it is the part of the critic to interpret 
more libendly, rather than to cling to the oixlinary 
and literal meaning of a word. Now it is clearly 
not necenmry to underetand AScA^oI as “ brothers " 
in the nearest senw of brotherhood. It' need not 
mean more than relative (comp. LXX. Gen. xiii. 8, 
xiv. 14, XX. 12, xxix. 12, xxxi. 23; Lev. xxv. 48 ; 
IVut. ii. 8; Job xix. 13, xlii. 11; Xen. Cyrop, 
i. 5, §47 ; Isocr. Paneg, 20; Plat. Phaed. 57, Cn’t, 
l(i; see also Cic. €ul Alt. 15; Tac. Ann. ill. 
38 ; Quint. Cmt. vi. 10, §34 ; comp. Suicer and 
Sclileusner in voc,\ But perhaps the circumstances 
of the case would lead us t<i translate it brethren? 
On the contraiy, such a translation appears to pro- 
duce very grave difficulties. For, first, it intro- 
duces two sets of tour firet-oousins, bearing the 
same names of James, Joses, Jude, and Simon, frho 
appear upon the staj^ without anything to show 
which is the son of Clopas, and which his cousin ; 
and secondly, it drives us to take our choice between 
thi-ee doubtful and improbable hypotheses as to the 
parentage of fliis second sot of James, Joses, Jude, 
and Simon. There are three such hypotheses ; — (o.) 
The Pkistcirn hypothesis, that they were the children 
of Joseph by a fonner wife. This notion originated 
in the apocryphal Gospel of 7*etor (Orig. i» Matt. 
xiii. 55, Op. tom. iii. p. 432, E. ed. Delarue), and 
was adopt^ by St. Epiphanius, St. Hilary, and St. 
Ambrose, and handed on to the later Gi^k Church 
(Kpiph. Haer, xxvii. Op. tom. iii. p. 115; Hil. in 
Matt, i., St. Ambr. Op. tom. ii. p.’ 230, Ed. Ben.). 
(6.) 'fhe Helvidian hypothesis, put forward at first 
by Bonosus, Hdvidius, and Jovininn, and revived by 
Strauss and Herder in Germany, and by Davidson 
and Alibi'd in England, that James, Joses, Jude, 
Simon, and the thi'ee suita«, were children of Josepli 
and,Mary. This notion is opposed, whether rightly 
or wrongly, to thp general sentiment of the Christ 
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tian body m all ages of the Church ; like the other 
two hypotheses, it ci'eates two sets of cousins with 
the some name : it seems to be scarcely compatible 
with our Lord's recommending His mother to the 
,care of St. John at His own death (see Jeiome, Op. 
tom. ii. p. 10) ; for if, as has been suggested, though 
with great improbability, her sona might at that 
time have been unbelievers (Blom. Di^. Theol. p. 
37, L|gd. Bat.; Neander, Piantit^t &c., iv. 1), 
Jksus would have known that that unbdief was 
only to continue for a tew days. That the irpwrJ- 
roKos vXos of Luke ii. 7, and the ecus oZ of 

Matt. i. 2.5, imply the biith of aftw children, is not 
now often urged (see I’carsou, On the Crimed, i. 
304, H. 220). (c.) The Levirate hyjiothcsis may be 
ixtssed by. It was a mere attempt mode in the 
eleventh century to reconcile the Greek and Latin 
traditions by supposing that Joseph and Clopas 
were brethere, and that JoscjJi niisid up seed to his 
dead brother (Theoph. in Matt. xiii. 55 ; Op. tom. 
i. p. 71, E. cd. Venet. 1704). 

Objection 2. — The four brothers and their sisters 
are always found living and moving about with the 
Virgin Mary.” If they were tlie children of Clopas, 
tlie Virgin Mary was their aunt. Her own husband 
would appear without doubt to have died at some 
time between A.r>. 8 and a.d. 26. Nor have we 
any reason for believing Clopas to have keen alive 
during our Loi'd’s ministry. (Wc need not piusc 
here to prove that the Cleophas of Luke xxiv. is an 
entirely dilferent pereon and name from Clopas.) 
What difficulty is there in supposing tliat the two 
Widowed sisters should have lived together, the 
more so as one of them had but one son, and he was 
often taken from her by his ministerial f<4Cpties ? 
And would it not be most natural tlmt t^ro’^f^ilics 
of fii'st cousins thus living tc^ether should he popu- 
larly looked upon as one family, and spoken of as 
brothers and sisters instead of cousins? It is 
noticeable that St. Mary is nowhere called the 
mother of the four brothers. 

OljectioH 3,— “ James the Apostle is said to be 
the son of Alphaeus, not of Clopas.” But Alphaeus 
and Clopas ai c the same name rendered into the Greek 
language in two diflercnt but ordinary and recog- 
nized ways, from the Aramaic or 

(See Mill, Accounts of Our jU>rd*s Brethren vindi- 
catedf &c., p. 236, who comj^arcs the two forms 
Clovis and Aloysiiis ; Araaud, BechercheSf &c.)’ 

Objection 4. — Dean Alford considers John vii. 5, 
comiiaml with vi. 67-70, to decide that none of the 
brothers of the Loi-d were of the number of the 
Twelve {Prolcy. to Ep. of James, G. T. iv. 88, and 
Comm, in loc.). If this verse, as he states, makes 
“ tlie crowning difficulty” to the hypothesis of the 
identity of .lames the son of Alphaeus, the Apostle, 
with James the brother of the Lord, tl^p difficulties 
are not too formidable to be oveicome. Many of 
the disciples having left jKSud*, St. I’eter bursts out 
in the name of the Twelve with a warm e.xprcssioif 
of faith and love ; and after fJiat — very likely (see 
Gres well’s Tlarnumy) fiill six months afterwards — 
the Evangelist states that ** neither did His bretliren 
believe on Him.” Does it folioNr from hence that 
all His bretliren disbelieved ? Let us compare other 
passages in Scripture. St. Matthew and St. Maik 
state that the thieves railed on our Lord upon the 
Cioss. Are we therelore to disbelieve St. Luke, 
who says that one of the thieves was penitent, and 
did not iwl ? (Luke xxiii. 39, 40). St. Luke and 
St. John say that the soldiers ofieied viu^r. Are 
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we to believe that all did so ? or, as St. Matthew and 
St. Mark tell us, that only one did it? (Luke xxiii. 
36 ; .lohu xix. 29 ; Mark xv. 36 ; Matt, xxvii. 48). 
St. Matthew tells us that “ his disciples ’* had 
iiidi{;natioa when Mary {toured the ointment oi\ 
the Lord’s head. Are we to sup])ose tliis true of 
nil? or of Judas Iscaiiot, and perhaps some others, 
according to John xii. 4 and Mark xiv. 4? It is 
not at all necessary to suppose that St. Johi^is here 
s{)caking of all the brethren. If Joses, Simon, and 
the three sistera disbelieved, it would be quite su6i- 
cient ground for tlie statement of the Evangelist. 
The same may be said of Matt. xii. 47, Mark lii. 32, 
where it is reported to Him that His mother and 
His brethren, designated by St. Murk (iii. 21) as 
ol wop* ahrovt wei'e standing without. Nor does 
it necessarily follow that the disbelief of the bi*ethren 
was of such a nature that James and Jude, Apostles 
though they were, and vouched for half a year before 
by the warm-tempered Peter, could have had no 
share in it. It might have been similar to that 
feeling of unfaithful restlessness which perhaps 
moved St. John Bsqdist to send his disciples to 
make their inquiry of the Loi*d, (sec Crotius in 
toe., and Lardner, vi. p. 497, Lond. 1788). With 
regard to John ii. 12, Acts i. 14, we may say that 
“ his brethren ” are no more excluded fixnn the dis- 
ci|)les in Jhe Hret passage, and from the Apostles in 
the second, by being mentioned {parallel witli them, 
than the other Apostles, and the brethren of the 
Lord, and Ce()has” (1 Cor. ix. 5), excludes Peter 
from the Afiostolic band. 

Ohjection 5. — ** If the title of brethren of the 
Lord had belonged to James and Jude, they would 
have been designated by it in the list of the A^stles.” 
The omission of a title is so slight a ground for an 
argument that we may {)ass this by. 

Ohjection 0.— That Mary tlie wife of 01o{)n8 
should be designated by the title of Mary the 
mother of .Tames and Joses, to the exclusion of Jude, 
if James and Jude were Ajiostles, ap{)eai’s to Dr. Da- 
vidson {Inirod. to N. T., iii. 295, London, 1851) 
and to Dean Alfuixl {Prol, to Ep. of James, (5. T., 
iv. 90) extremely improbable. There is no impro- 
l>ability in it, if Joses was, os would seem likely, 
an elder brother of Jude, and next in oitler to 
James. 

II. We have hitherjto argued that the hypothesis 
which most naturally accounts for the ilicts of Holy 
Scripture is that of the identity of James the Little, 
the Apostle, with Jsimes the Loixl’s brother. We 
have also argued that the six main objections to 
this view are not valid, inasmuch as they may either 
be altogether met, or at best throw us back on other 
hy{)otheses which create greater diliiculties than tlmt 
under consiileration. We proceed to point out some 
further confirmations of our originid hypothesis. 

1. It would be unnatunil that St. Luke, in a list 
of twelve {lersons, in which the name of James twice 
occurred, with its distfnguishiiig pati-onymic, should 
describe one of the last pei-sons on his list as brother 
to “James,” without any further designation to 
distinguish him, unless he meant the James whom 
he had just before named. The James whom he 
had just before nuniied is the son of Alphaeus ; the 
person designated by his relationship to him is Jude. 
We have reason therefore for reganling Jude as Hie 
brother of the son of Alphaeus ; on other grounds 
(Matt. xiii. 55 ; Mark vi. 3) we have reason for 
regarding him ns the brother of the Loitl ^ therefore 
we have raison for regarding the son of Alphaeus as 
the brother of the Lord. 
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2. It would be unnatural that St. Luke, after 
having recognized only two Jameses throughout his 
(lospcd and down to the twelfth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, and having in that chapter narrated 
the death of one of them (Jiuncs the son of Zebedee), 
should go on in the same and following chaptera to 
sjieak of “ James,” moaning thereby not the other 
James, with whom alone his reiuicrs are acquainted, 
but a dillereut James not yet mentioned by him. 
Alford’s example of Philip the Evangelist {Prolog, 
to the Ep. of James, p. 89) is in no manner of 
way to the point, except as a contrast. St. Luke 
introduces Philip the Evangelist, Acts vi. 5, and 
after recounting the death of Stephen his colleague, 
continues the history of the same Philip. 

3. James is represented throughout the Acts as 
exercising great authonty among, or even over. 
Apostles (Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi. 18); and in 
St. Paul’s Epistles he is placed before even Cephas 
and John, and declared to be a pillar of the ('hurch 
with Hiem (Gal. ii. 9-12). It is more likely Hnat 
on Apostle would hold such a position, than one 
who had not been a believer till after the Resur- 
rection. 

4. St. Paul says (Gal. i. 19), “ Other of the 
A{x>!»tle8 saw I none, save .James the Lnnl’s brother” 
CErtpov ray itvotTrShesy oltK tJSoy el 
*ldKtafiov rhv hHeK^hy too Koplov.) This pa'^sage, 
though seeming ta assert distinctly that James the 
LoiH’s brother was an A{)OKtle, and therefore iden- 
tical with the son of Alphaeus, cannot be taken as 
a diriMdi statement to that effect, for it is possible 
that iLTroffrdKcsy may be .used in the looser sense, 
though this is not agreeable with the line of defence 
which St. Paul is here maintaining, viz. that he had 
received his commission from God, and not from 
the Twelve (see Thonidike, i . p. 5, Oxf. 1 844) . And 
again, §i may qualify the whole sentence, and 
not only the word Awoo’rJXwv (Mayerdorff, Hist, 
krit. Eirdeit. in die Petrin. Schr. ji. 52, Hamb. 
1833 ; Neander, Michaeiis, Winer, Alfoid). Still 
this is not often, if ever, the case, when c2 p)i 
follows lirtpoy (Schneckenburger, Adnot. ad Epist. 
Jac. perpet. p. 144, Stuttg. 1832 : see also Winer, 
Grammatik. 5th ed., p. 647, and Meyer, comm, in 
loc.) ; and if St. Paul had not intended to include 
St. James among the Apostles, we should * rather 
have ex{)ccted the singular hirderroKoy tliau the 
plural r&y h7ro<rr6\wy (Arnaud, Recherches, &c.). 
The more natural interpretation of the verse would 
apphu' to 1)6 th.at which includes James among the 
Twelve, identifying him with the son of Alphaeus. 
But, as we have stud, such a conclusion does not 
necessarily follow. Compare, however, this vei-se 
with Acts ix. 27, and' the probability is increased 
by several degrees. St. Luke there asserts that 
Biimalxis brought Paul to the Apostlee, wpht robs 
inrotrrdhovs. St. Paul, as we have som, asserts 
that during that visit to Jerusalem he saw Peter, 
and none other of the Apostles, savei, James the 
Lord’s brother. Peter and James, then, were the 
two Apostles to whom Barnabas brought Paul. Of 
counas it may be said here also that hir6<rro\oi is 
used in its lax sense ; but it appears to be a more 
natural conclusion that James the Lord’s brother 
was one of the Twelve Apostles, being identical 
with James tlie son of Alphaeus, or James the Little. 

HI. We must now turn for a short time from 
Sci'ipture to the early testimony of uninspired 
writers. Here, as among modern writers, we find 
the same thi-ee hy{M>thcsfB which we have already 
mputioiicd :-T- 
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For the identity of James the Loi-d’s bfothcr with 
James the A|X)8tle, tlic son of Alphacus, we find 
Papias of )iierapolis,a conteinporaiy of the Apostles 
(see Itouth, Iteliq, Finer, i. 16, 43, 230, Oxon, 
J846) St. Clement of Alexandria {^Hyptibjposeis^ 
Ilk. vii. apnd Kuseb. H. E. ii. 1), St. Chrysostom 
(in Old. i. 19). 

Parallel with this opinion there existed another 
in favour of the hyp)tl)e.sis that James was the son 
of Joseph by a former marriage, imd therefore not 
ideiitioal with the sou of Alphoeus. This is first 
found in the apocr}'|>hal Gospel of Peter (see OHgon, 
in Matt, xiii. 5.")), in the Preteviingclium of James, 
and the Pseudu-Ajiobtoliciil Constitutions of the 
third century fThilo, Cod, Apocr, tom. i. p. 228 ; 
Cornet, Apod. vi. 12). It is*adopted by Eusebius 
{Comm, m Esni. xvii. 6; //. AV t. 12, ii. 1). 
Pei haps it is Oiigeu’s opinion (sec Comm, in Joh, 
li. 12). St. Epiplianius, St. Hilary, and St. Am« 
brosc, we have alrciuly mentioned as being on the 
.siinie .side. So are Victorinus (Viet. Phil, in Gal. 
apud Mali Script, vat, nov. coll. Ilomae, 1 828) and 
Gregory Nyssen {Op. tom. ii. p. 844, D. od. Par. 
1618), and it became the lecognised belief of the 
Greek Church. 

Meantime the hj'pothesis maintaining the identity 
of the two was niaintaincHl ; and being wimnly 
defended by St. Jerome {in Matt. xii. 49), and 
8U]>iK)rtod by St. Augustine {Contra Faust, xxii. 
35, &c.), it became the recognised belief of Hie 
VVe>it4*m Clmrcb. 

'file thiitl bypothosis was unknown until it 
was put forwaixi by Bonosus in Macedonia, and 
by Ilelviditis and Jovinian in Italy, as an opinion 
winch seemed to them coufoimable with Senp* 
ture. Their followers were called Antidiconia* 
iianite.s. The fact of their having a name given 
them shows that their numlicrs must have been 
considereble ; tliey date from tlie latter part of the 
fourth centuiy. 

English tiieological writere have been divided 
bi*two«>n the fiiM and sewmd of these views, with, 
however, a preference on the whole for the first 
hypothesis. See, for example, Lardner, vi. 495, 
Loud. 1788; Pearson, Minor Worh, i. 350, 
Oxf. 1844, and On the Creed, i. 308, ii. 224, 
tixf. 18.53; Thorndike, i. 5, Oxf. 1844; Hornes 
Fntrod, to II. S, iv. 427, Loud. 1834, &c. On 
the same side are Lightfoot, Witsius, Lampe, 
Baumgarteii, Semler, Gabler, Eichhorn, Hug, I5er- 
tholdt, Guericke, Schneckenbui-ger, Meier, Steiger, 
< lieseler, Theile, Lange. Taylor (O/j. tom. v. p. 20, 
I.oiid. 1849), Wilson {Op. tom. vi. p. 673, Oxf. 
1859), Cave {Life of St. James) maintain the 
second hypothesis, with Vossius, Ba.snagc, Valesiu.s, 
&c. The thii’d is held by Dr. Davidson (/nlr. N. T, 
vol. iii.) and by Dean Alfonl {Greek Test. iv. 87).* 

The chief treatises on tlie subject are Di*. MilPs 
Accoimts of our Lord's brethren vindicatid, Cain- 
bridge, 1843; Alibrd,a8 above referred to; Lange’s 
Article in Herzog's Eeal^Encyklopadie fUr prxh 
tcstantische Tkeohgie und Kirche, Stuttgart, 1856 ; 
Neander's Pflanssung und Leitung; Schneckeii- 
i)urger’s Annotatio ad Epist Jac. perpetnn, Stutt- 
gart, 1832; Amaud'a Recherche^ Critiques sur 
VEpitre de Jude, Strnsboiiig, 1851 ; Sdiafl’s Das 
Verhdltnm des Jacobus Bruders dcs Herm und 
Jacobus AlphUi, Berlin, 1842 ; Gabler's De Ja-- 


• The author of the article on the “ Brethren of 

our Lord ” takes a different view from the one ifiven 
alK)Tc (nee p. 231). 
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oobo, epistolae eidem ascriptae auctori, Altorf, 
1787. 

Had we not identified James the son of Alphacus 
with the brother of tlie Loid we should liave but 
little to write of him. When we had said tliat his 
name appeal's twice in tlie catalogue of the Twelve 
Apostles, our history of him wouhi be complete. In 
like manner the early history of the Loi'jI’s brother 
would-be confincil to the thet that he lived and 
moved from plate to place with his brothcra and 
sisters, and with the Vi i gin Maiy ; and, except tlie 
appearance of the risen Lord to him, we should have 
nothing more to recount of him until after the 
death of James the son of Zebedee, in tlie year 44, or 
at least, till St. Paul's fiist visit to Jeru!»iilem after 
his conversion, in the year 40. Of Janies the 
Littli, who would probably be distinct from each of 
the above (for an urguineut against the identity of 
the .Jameses is the doubt of the identity of Aiphaens 
and Clopas), wt* should know nothing, except that 
he h:ui a mother named Mary, who was the sister 
of the Virgin Mary and the W'ife of (3opas. 

James tbh Little, the sox oe Alphaeub, 
THE nuoTHKR OP THE LORD.— Of .lamcs* father 
SB^n, rendered by St. Matthew and St. Mark Al- 
phacus (*AAiJ>i^|^), and by St. John Clopas (KAoi- 
irds), wo know nothing, except that be maivied Mary, 
the sister of the Virgin Mary, luid bad by her four 
sous and three or more dauglitei-s.^ He up;K‘ais to 
liave died before the commencement of our l.ord’s 
ministry, and aftiT his death it would seem that his 
wile and her sister, a widow like herself, and hi poor 
circumstances, lived together in one house, generally 
at Ntucareth (Matt. xiii. 55), but sometimes also at 
Cnpunmum (John ii. 12) and Jerusalem (Acts 
i. 14). It is proluiblc that these cousins, or, ns 
tliey were usually c>alled, brothel's and sisters, of the 
Low! were older thau Himself; as on one occasion we 
find them, with His mother, indignantly declaring 
that He was beside Himself, und going out to ** lay 
bold on Him " and comjxd Him to moderate His zeal 
in preaching, at least sulFiciently “ to eat breiul ” 
(Mark iii. 20, 21, .’ll). This looks like the con- 
duct of cldera towards one younger than themselves. 

Of .James individually we know imthiug till the 
spring of the year 28, when we find him, together 
with his younger brother .hide, called to the 
Apostolate. It has been noticed that in all the 
four lists of the Apostles James holds tlie same 
place, lieading perbajis the third cln.ss, consist iiig ot 
himselt^ Jude, Simon, imd Iscniiot; as Philip heads 
the second cIbns, consisting of himself, Bartholomew, 
Thomas, ami Matthew; and Simon Peter the fiist, 
consisting of himself, Andrew, James, and .John 
(Alford, iVt Matt. x. 2). The fiict of Jude lieing 
described by reference to James {’lo^tias ’loKt&fiov) 
shows the name and reputation which lie had, 
either at tlio time of the ^ling of the Apostles or 
at the time when St. Luke wrote. 

It is not likely (though far from imjiossihle) 
that James and Jude took jiart with their hrothois 
and sirtors, and the Viigin Mary, in trying ** to lay 
hold on” Jesus in the autunin of the same year 
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(Mark iii. 21) ; and it is likely, though not cei*t(un, Kiitiraly acconlaut with these notices of Sciip- 
that it is of the other brothers and sisters, without ture is the uiiiveiMil testimony of Christian anti- 
these two, that St. John says, ** Neither did His qiiity to the high othce held by James in the 
brethren believe on Him” (John vii. 5), in the Church of Jerusalem. That he Wiis fonnally 
autumn of A.n. 29. appointed Bishop of Jerusalem by the Lord Him- 

We hear no more of James till after the Cruci- self, as reported by Epiphanius {Haeres. Ixxviii.) ; 
fixion and the liesurrection. At some time in the Chrysostom {Horn, xi. in 1 6’or. vii.) ; l*i*oclus of 
foity days that intervened between the Resurrection Constantinople (/Je Trad. Div. Litwy,); and 
and the Ascension the Lord appeared to him. This Photius (A>. 157) is not likely. Eusebius follows 
is not related by the Evangelists, but it is men- this account in a passage of his history, but says 
tioned by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 7); and there never elsewhere that he was ap^iointed by the A pasties 
h;is been any doubt that it was to this James rather {II. E. ii. 23). Clement of Alexaudiia is the lirst 
than to the son of Zelx'doc that the manitcatation author wlio speaks of his Episcopate (Hypotyfjoseis, 
was vouchsidVd. We may conjecture that it wjis Bk. vi. up. Euseb. II. E. ii. 1), and he alludes to 
for the purpose of strengthening him for the high it as a thing of which the chief Apostles, Peter, 
position which ho wjis soon to assume in Jerusalem, James, and John, might well have been {unbitious. 
and of giving him the instructions on “ the ftings The same (Moment rejwiis that the Loixl, after His 
pertiuning to the kingdom of God” (Acta i. 3) resun*ection, tlelivercd the gift of ktiowh^lge to 
which wfie noccssaiy for his guidance, that the Jamc^ the Just, to John, and Peter, who delivered 
Lord thus showed Himself to James. We cannot it to the i*cst of the Apostles, and they to the 
fix the date of this appearance. It was probably Se^'enty. This at least shows Hie estimation in 
only a few <lays before the Ascension ; after which which James was held. But the author to whom 
we find James, Jude, and the lest of the Apostles, we aie chiefly indebtinl for an account of the life 
together witli the Virgin Mary, Simon, and Jost's, and death of James is Hegesippus (t. e. Joseph), a 
in Jerusalem, awaiting in fliith and prayer the out- Chnstian of Jewish origin, who lived in the ini(l<llc 
pouring of the Pentecostal gift. ^ of the second century. His nairative gives us such 

Again wc lose sight of James 9 years, and an insight into the iiositioirof St. James in the Church 
wluMi he appears once more it is in a far higher of Jerusalem that it is best to let him relate it in 
po'^itiori than any that he has yet held. In the his own words: — 

year 37 occurred the converhion of Saul, 'riiree Tradition, respecting James, as given bg Hege- 
years after his conversion he paid his first visit to sippvs. — ‘‘ With the Apostles James, the brother of 
Jerusalem, but the Chnstians recollected what they the Lord, succeeds to the clmige of the Chureh — 
had sutlcred at his hands, and foarc<l to have any- that James, who has been Ctolled Just from the 
thing to do with him. Barnabas, at this time of time of the Loi-d to our own days, for there iverc 
far higher reputation than himself, took him by the many of the name of James. He was holy frem 
hand, and introduced him to Peter and James his mother’s womb, ho drank not wine or strong 
(Acts ix. 27; Gal. i. 18, 19), and by their an- drink, nor did he eat animal food; a lazor came 
thority he was admitted into the society of the not upon his head ; he did not anoint himself with 
Christians, and allowed to associate fieely with oil; he did not use the bath. He alone might go 
them during tlic fifteen days of his stay. Hero we into the holy place; for he wore no woollen clothes, 
find .James on a level with Peter, and with him but linen. And alone he used to go into the temple, 
deciding on the admission of .St. Paul into fellow- and there he was commonly found upon his knees, 
ship with the Church at Jerusalem ; and from pra^ng for forgiveness for the people, so that his 
henceforth we always find him equal, or in his own knees grew diy and thin [generally trunslatiHl hard] 
depiirtmcnt superior, to the very chiefest A|K>stIcs, like a camel’s, from his constantly bending them in 
l*eter, John, and Paul. For by this time he Ikw! pmyer, and entreating forgiveness for the js^ople. 
been appointed (at wh.at exact date we know not) On account therefore of his exceeding rigliteousnqn* 
to preside over the infant (Miurch in its most im- he was called ‘ Just,* and * Oblias,’ which means 
))oitant centre, in a position equivalent to that in Greek ‘ the bul walk of the people,’ and *right- 
of Bishop. This pre-eminence is evident throughout eousness,’ as the prophets declare of him. .Some 
the after history of the Apostles, whether we lead of tlie sseven sects then that 1 have mentioned eii- 
it in the Acts, in the Epistles, or in Ecclesiastical quired of him, * What is the door of Jesus?* Ami 
writers. Thus in the year 44, when Peter is le- he said that this in.an was the .Saviour, wherefore 
leased from prison, he ilesii'es that information of some lielieved that Jesus is the Christ. Now the 
his escape may be given to** James, and to the |/orementioned sects did not believe in the Resu nee- 
brethren ’* (Acts xii. 17). In the year 49 he pre- tioii, nor in the coming of one who shall lecom- 
sides at the Apostolic Council, and delivera the pense every man accoi-Jing to his works ; but all 
judgment of the Assembly, with the expression ttth who became believers believed through Janies. 
iyio Kplva (Actsxv. 13, 19 ; see .St. Clirys. in loc.). When many tlierefore of the rulers believed, there 
In the same ye^ (or {lerhaps in the year .51, on his w.as a disturbance among tlic Jews, and l^ribes, 
fourth visit to Jerusalem) St. Paul recognises James and Pharisees, saying, * There is a risk that the 
as one of the pillars of the Chureh, together wdth whole people will expect Jesus to be tbc Christ.' 
Cephas and John (Gal. ii. 9), and places his name They came together therefore to James, and said, 
before them both. Shortly afterwards it is ** cciiain ‘ We pray thee,^Btop the people, for they have gone 
who came from James,” that is, from the mother- astray after Jesus as though he were the Christ, 
church of Jerusalem, designated by the name of its We pray thee t<5 persuade nil that come to the Pass- 
Bishop, aWio lead Peter into tergiversation at An- over conceining Jesus: for we all give heed to thee, 
tioch. And in the year 57 Paul pays a formal visit for we and all the people testify to thee that thou 
to Jame'i in the presence of all his presbyters, after art just, and acccptcst not the person of man. Per- 
having been previously welcomed with joy the day suade the people therefore not to go astray about 
before by the brethren in an unofficial manner (Acte Jesus, for the whole people and all of us give li(^ 

xxi. 18). to thee. Stand therefore on the gable of the temple, 
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that thou mayest be visible, and that thy words 
may be heard by all the people ; for all the tribes 
and even tlie 0 entiles are come together for the 
Passover.* Therefore the foremeiitioued beribes and 
I’hansocs placed James upon the gable of the temple, 
ami cried out to him, and said, * 0 Just one, to 
whom we ought all to give he^, seeing that the 
|)cople arc going astray after Jesus who*was cru- 
cified, tell us what is the door of Jesus?' And he 
aiisweral with a loud voice, * Why ask ye me about 
Jesus the Son of Man ? He site in heaven on the 
right hand of great power, and will come on the 
clouds of heaven.’ And many were convinced and 
gave glory on the testimony of James, crying Uo- 
.sannah to the Son of David. Whereuiion the same 
Scribes and Pharisees said to ejich other, * We have 
done ill in bringing ibrwai'd such a witness to 
.Jesus; but let us go up, and thi*ow him .down, 
that they may be terrified, and not believe on him.* 
And they cried out, saying, * Oh I oh 1 even the 
Just is gone astitiy.* And they fulfilled ^at which 
is written in Isaiah, * Let us take away the just 
man, for he is displeasing to us; therofoi'e shall 
they eat of the fruit of their deeds.* They went 
up tlierefoi-e, and thinsw down the Just one, and 
said to one another, * Let us stone Jam(*s the 
Just.* And tliey began to stone him, for he was 
not killed by the fall ; but he tmucd round, and 
knelt down, and cried, * I beseech thee, Lonl Ood 
b’atlicr, forgiie them, for they know not what they 
do.* And whilst they were stoning him, ope of 
the priests, of the sons of Hechab, a son of the 
hechabites fo whom Jeromiali the prophet heel's tes- 
timony, cried out and said, ‘ Stop I What are you 
about? The Just one is praying for youl* TJicn 
OIK* of them, who was a fuller, took the club with 
‘ which he pressed the clothes, and bi'ought it down 
oil the head of the .Just one. And so he bore his 
Witness. And they buried him on the spot by the 
temple, and the column stjll remains by the temple. 
This man was a true witness to Jews and Greeks 
that Ji':sus is the Christ. And immediately Ves- 
pasian cotnmenccHi the siege** (Kuseb. ii. 23, and 
Kouth, JieL Sacr, p. 208, Oxf. 1846). 

For the ditnculties which occur in this extract, 
reference may be made to Routh’s Reliquiae Sacrae 
(vol. i. p. 228), and to Canon Stanley’s Apostolical 
Age (p. 319, Oxf. 1847), It repmsents St. James 
to us in his life and in his death more vividly than 
any modem words could picture him. We see 
him, a married man pci-haps (1 Cor. ix. .5), but in 
all other respects a rigid and ascetic follower after 
righteousness, keeping the Nazaiite rule, like Anna 
the prophetess (Luke ii. 37), serving the hol'd in 
the temple ** with fastings and prayci-s night and 
day,” regarded by the Jews themselves as one who 
had ^attained to the sanctity of the priesthood, 
though not of the priestly family or tribe (unless 
inde^ we argue from this that Clopas did belong 
to the tribe of I.cvi, and draw thence another argu- 
ment for the identity of James the son of Clopas 
and James the Lord’s brother), and as tlie very type 

s The monument— < part excavation, part edifice — 
which is now commonly known as the “ Tomb of St. 
James,** is on the east side of the sO-called Valley of 
Jrhoshaphat, and therefore at a considerable distance 
from the spot on which the Apostle was killed, which 
the narrative of Uegesippus would seem to fix ns 
somewhere under the south-east corner of the wall of 
the iTaram, or perhaps fhrther down the slope nearer 
the ** Fountain of the Virgin.** [Km-hookl.] It can- 
not at any rate be said to stand “ by the Temple.” The 
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of what a righteous or just man ought to £e. If 
any man could have converted the Jews as a nation 
to Christianity, it would have been James. 

Josephus’ narrative of his death is ap^'ently 
somewliat difi'errnt. He says that in the inteiwal 
between the death of Festus and the coming of 
Albluiis, Ananns the liigh-priest assembled the 
fikinhedrim, and “ brought before it Jiunes the bro- 
ther of him who is called Christ, and some others, 
and having charged them with breaking the laws, 
delivered them over to be stoned.” But if we are 
to i*econcile this statement with tWt of Hegesippus, 
we must suppose that they were not actually stoned 
on this occasion. The historian adds that the 
better part of the citizens disliked what was done, 
and ^mplained of Anonus to Agrippa and Albi- 
nus, whereupon Albinus threatened to punish him 
for having assembled the .Sanhedrim without his 
consent, and Agrippa deprived him of the high- 
priesthood (AnL XX. 9). The woids “biotherof 
him who is called Christ,” 01*6 judged by Le Clerc, 
Lardner, &c., to be spurious. 

Epipliunius gives tlie same account that Hege- 
.ippus does in somewhat diiferent words, having 
evidently copied it for the most part from him. 
He adds a tew pgrticailars which are piobably mere 
assertions or conclusions of his own ( tiaercs. xxix. 
4, and Ixxviii. 13). He considers James to have 
been the sou of Joseph by a foimer wife, and cal- 
culates that he murt have been 96 ycais old at tlie 
time of his death ; and adds, on the authority, ns he 
says, of Eusebius, Clement, and others, that lie 
wore the ircroAov on his forehead, in which he 
probably confounds him with St. John (Folycr. 
apud Euseb. If, E, v. 24. But see Cotta, l)e lam, 
pont, App. Joan, Jac, etMarci^ Tub. 17.')6). 

Gregory of Tours reports tJiat he was buried, 
not where he fell, but on the Mount of Olives,* in a 
tomb in which he had alicady buried Zachai ins and 
Simeon {£>e glor. Mart. i. 27). Eusebius Iclls us 
that his chair was preserved down to his time ; on 
which sec Hcinichen’s Exenraus {Exc.xi, ad Euseb, 
11. E. vii. 19, vol. iv, p. 907, ed. Buiton). 

We must add a strange Talmudic legend, wbirh 
appears to relate to James. It is found in the 
Mi<lrash Koheleth, or Commentary on Etx:lesiastes, 
and also in the Tract Abodah Zurah of the Jeru- 
salem Talmud. It is ns follows : ** R. Kliezer, the 
son of Dsima, was bitten by a sei-pont; and there 
came to him Jacob, a man of (^aphar .Sccama, to 
heal him by the name of Jesu the son of Pandera ; 
but R. Ismael suflered Jilin not, saying, * That is not 
allowed thee, son of Dama.* He an.swered, * Sufl'er 
me, and I will pi-oduco an authority against thee 
that it is lawful;* but he could not pnuluoe the au- 
thority before he expii'ed. And wiiat was the 
authority? — This: ‘Which if a man do, he shall 
live ill them * (Lev. xviii. .5\ But it is not said 
that he shall die in them.^* The son of Pandera 
is the name that the Jews have always given to 
our Lord, when representing Him as a magician. 
'Jlie same name is given in Epiphanius {Ilaeres. 

* tradition about the monument in qucKtion is that St. 
I James took refuge there after the capture of Christ, 
' and remained, rating and drinking nothing, until our 
Lord appeared to him on the day of His irsurrcction 
(See Quaresmius, &c., quoted in Tobler, Siloah^ &c., 
299.) The legend of his death there seems to be first 
mentioned by Maundcville (a.d. 1320 : see Early 7Vav. 
176). By the old travellers it is often called tha 
“ Church of St. James.** 
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1 XXV ill.) to the gniiiilUither of Joseph, and by John 
Damascene {^iJe Fide Orth. iv. 15) to the grand* 
father of Jojichim, the supposed father of the Viigin 
Maiy. For the idontihixitiun of James of .S<H;ania 
la place in Upper (hihlcc) with Janies the Just, 
see Mill {Historic. Criticism of the Gospel, p. 318, 
Cainb. 1840). The psissagc quoted by Origen and 
Fitvhius from .fosephus, in which the latter speaks 
of the death ot** James as being one of the causes of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, seems to be spurious 
(Oiig. in Matt. xiii. 55 ; Euseb. H. E. ii. 23). 

It is (lossible that there may be a reference to 
.lames in Hcb. xiil. 7 (see'fheodoret in loc.), which 
would lix his death at some time previous to the 
writing of that Epistle. His apprehension by Ana- 
iius was probatily about the year 6‘2 or 63 (,l.ard- 
ner, Peiusou, Mill, Whitby, he Clerc, Tillemont). 
There is nothing to fix the »li\te of his raartyi*dom 
as nanated by Hegosippiis, except that it must have 
been shoi tly befoi'e the commencement of the siege 
of Jerusidem. We may conjecture that he was b^ 
tween 70 and 80 years old.** [F. M.] 

JAMES, THE GENERAL EPISTLE OP. 

I. fts Genmneness nnd Canonicitii . — In the thiixl 
Imok of his Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius makes 
his well-known division of the books, or pretended 
books, of the New Testament into four classes. 
Under the hciid of dfioXayolififva he places the 
Gospels, the Acts, the Pauline Epistles, the First 
Epi.stle of iSt. John, and the First Epistle of St. 
Peter. In the cla^.s of hpriXtySpeva he places the 
Epi^ttle of St. James, the Second and Third Epistles 
of St. .lohn, ami the Epistle of St. Jude. Amongst 
the y60a he cnumenitcs the Acts of St. Paul, the 
Shepherd, the Apocalypse of St. Peter, the Epistle 
of Ilarnabas, the Doctrine of the Ajwstles, the 
Gospel to the Hebrews. The alperiKa consist. of 
the Gospels of Peter, Thomas, Matthias, and othei*s, 
the Acfci of Andrew, .lohn, and others. The dvri- 
\fy6fitya, amongst which he places the Epistle of 
St. .lames, aie, he says, yy^pipa Bpoos rots woA- 
KotSf whether tlie expression means that they were 
acknowlrtlged by, or merely that they were kuoxvii to, 
the majoiity (//. E. iii. 25). Elsewhere he refei-s 
the lOpistlc to the class of y6$a, for this is the 
inixiniiig of yoBtvercu pty, which was apiKirently 
misunderstood by St. Jerome (Oe Vir, fllnst.^] 
but he bears witness that it was publicly reiid in 
most cliurches as genuine (//. E. ii. 23), and as 
such accepts it himself. This then was the state 
of the question in the time of Eusebius ; the Epistle 
was accepted as caiioiiical, and as the writing of 
.lames, the brother of the Lord, by the majority, 
but not universally. Oiigen beat’s the same testi- 
mony as Eusebius (tom. iv. p. 306), and probably 
like him, himself accepted the Epistle as genuine 
(tom. iv. p. 535, &c.). It is found in the Syriac 
version, and apiiears to lie referred to by Clement 
of Home {lid Coj\ x.), Herman (lib. ii., Mand. xii. 
5), Irenaeus {Ado. Hneres. 10,2), and is quoted 
by almost all the Fathers of tlie 4tli century, e. tj, 
Athanasius, Cyril, Gregory Nnziaiizeu, Epiphaniu’s, 
Chrysostom (sec Davidson, Intr. to N. T., iii. p. 

' 338). In 397 the Council of Carthage accepted it 
as canonical, and fiom that time there has bedti no 
further question of its genuineness on the scoie of 
external testimony. But at the time of the Kcfbr- 
inatiori the question of its uiithciiticity was again 


** It is almost unnecessary to say that the Jaeobite 
churches of the Hast — consisting of the Arincnians, 
the Copts, uud other Monophysite or Kutychian bodies 
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raised, ami now upon the giound of internal evi- 
dence. Ei'asmus and Coi'dinnl Cajetan in the 
Church of Rome, Cyril Lucar in the Greek Chuicb, 
Luther and the Magdeburg Centuriatoi's among 
Piotestauts, all objected to it. Luther seems to 
have withdrawn his expression that it was a right 
strawy Epistle,** compared with the (jo.spol of 8t. 
John and the Epistles of St. Paul and St. Peter, 
after that expression had been two yeoi's before the 
world. The chief objection ou internal grounds is 
a supposed opjiositioii between St. Paul and St. 
James, on the doctrine of Justification, conceiTiing 
which we shall presently make some remarks. At 
present we ne«l only say that it is easy to account 
for the non-universal reception of the Epistle in the 
Early Church, by the fact that it was meant only 
for Jewish believers, and was not likely therefore to 
circulate widely among Gentile Christians, for whose 
spiritual necessities it was primarily not adapted ; 
and that the objection on internal gi'ounds proves 
nothing except against the objectore, for it really 
rests on a mistake. 

II. Its Author . — The author of the Epistle must 
be either James the son of Zcledce, according to the 
subscription of the Syriac; version ; or James the son 
of A Iphaeus, according to Dr. Davidson’s view {Int. 
to N. T. iii. p. 312) ; or James the hi other of the 
Lord, which is the general opinion (see Euseb. H, E. 
ii. 23; Allbnl, (r. T. iv. p. 28); or an unknown 
James (Luther). The likelihocKl of this last hypo- 
thesis falls to the giound when the canonical cha- 
rac;ter of the Epistle is admitted. James the son 
of Zcbodoc could not have written it, because the 
date of his death, only seven years after the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, docs not give time for the 
growth of a siiiHciont nuinlier of .Jewish Christians, 
iy diaeriropq. Internal evidence (see Stanley, 
Afjost. Af/c, p. 292) |)oints unmistakeably to Jumt‘s 
the Just as the writer, and we have already iden- 
tified James the Just with the son of Alphaeus. 

I’lie Jewish Christians, whether residing at Je- 
rusalem or living scattered among the Gentiles, and 
only visiting that city from time to time, were the 
especial ciiarge of James. To them he addrc*ssed this 
Epistle; not to the unbelieving .lews (Lai'dnei', 
Macknight, Hug, &c.), but only to believers in 
(Jhrist, as is undoubtcclly proved by i. 1, ii. 1, ii. 7, 
V. 7. The rich men of v. 1 , may be the unbelieving 
Jews (Stanley, p. 299), but it does not follow that 
the Epistle was wrilten to them. It is usual for 
an onilor to denounce* in the second pereoii. It was 
written iVom Jerusalem, which St. James docs not 
seem to have ever left. The time at which he 
wrote it has been fixed ns late as 62, and ns early 
ns 45. Those who sec in its wiiter a desire to 
comitemct the effects of a misconstruction of St. 
Irani’s iloctrine of Justification by faith, in ii. 14- 
26 (Wiesinger), and those who sec a reference to 
the immediate destruction of Jerusalem in v. 1 
(Macknight), and an allusion to the name Chris- 
tians in ii. 7 (Do Wette), argue in favour of the 
later date. The earlier date is advocated by 
Schncckenbnrger, Keaiider, Thieisdi, Davidson, 
Stanley, and Alford ; chiefly on the giound that the 
Epistle could not have b^n written by St. James 
after the Council iu Jerusalem, without some allusion 
to what was there decid(*d, and because the Gentile 
Christian docs not yet appear to be recognised. 


— do not derive their title from St. James, but from 
a later person of the same name, Jacob ^radaeus, 
who died Bishop of Edessa in 588. 
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111. Its oJy’eci, — ^I'he main object of the Epistle 
is nut to teach docti'ine but to improve morality. 
St. James is the moral teacher of tire N. T. ; not in 
such sense a moral teticher as not to be at tiie same 
time a maintainer aiul teacher of Christian doctrine, 
but yet mainly in this Epistle a moral teadier. 
There are two ways of explaining this chaiacteristic 
of the Epistle. Some commeutatora and writere 
M>e in St. Jiunes a man who had not realised the 
essential principles and peculiarities of Christianity, 
but was in a transition state, hali-Jew and liali- 
Christian. Sdineckcnburger tliinks that Chris- 
tianity had not penetrated his spiritual life. Nean> 
der is of much the same opinion (^PJianzung und 
Lcitungy p. .OTO). And the same notion may perliaps 
be tme^ ill Prof. Stanley and Dean Alford. Bui theie 
is another and much more natural way of account- 
ing for the fact. St. James was writing for a 
special cla.ss of pci'sons, and knew what that 
class esjivcially needed; and theiefore, under 
the guidance of God’s Spirit, he adapted his in- 
Nti'uctious to their capacities and wants. Those for 
whom he wrote weie, as we have said, tliq Jewish 
(Christians whether in Jeiiisaletn or abi<^. St. 
James, living in the centre of Judaism, saw what 
were the chief sins and vices of his countrymen ; 
and, feaiing tliat his (lock might share in tliem, he 
litl^ up his voice to wai n them against the con- 
tagion from which they not only might, but did 
in part, buffer. This was his main object; but 
there is another closely connecled with it. As Chris- 
tians, his leaders were expose<l to trials which they 
did not bear with the patience and faith that would 
have become them. Here then are tlie two objiH'ts of 
the Epistle — 1. to warn against the sins to which as 
Jews they were most liable ; 2. to console and exhoi t 
them uuder the sufferings to which as Christians they 
wei*e most cx|:ioscd. The warnings and coiibolatioiis 
are mixed together, f<ir the writer docs not seem to 
have set himself down to comixise an essay or a 
letter of which he liad previously arimigcd the 
heads ; but, like one of the old prophets, to have 
(Muml out what was uppermost in his thoughts, 
or closest to his heart, without waiting to connect 
Ins matter, or to throw bridges across from subject 
to subject. While, in the purity of his Gi'eek and 
the vigour of liis thoughts, we mark a m:m of edu- 
cation, in the abruptiiess of his transitions and 
the unjiolished roughuess of his style we may trace 
one of the family of the Davidemts, who disaim^ 
Domitian by the simplicity of their minds and by 
exhibiting their hands hard with toil (H^'sipp. 
apudJSuseb, iii. 20). 

The Jewish vices against which he warns them 
are— Eoimalism, which made the service (fifnia’Kfia) 
of God consist in washings and outward ceremonies, 
whereas he reminds them (i. 27) that it consists 
rather in Active Love and Purity (see Coleridge’s 
Aids to Reflection^ Aph. 23 ; note also Active Love 
= Bp. Butler’s ** Benevolence,” and Purity = Bp. 
ButleEs “ Temperance”) ; Fauaticism, which under 
the cloak of religious zeal was tearing Jerusalem 
to pieces (i. 20); Fatalism, which threw its sins 
on God (i. 13) ; Meanness, which crouched before 
the rich (ii. 2) ; Falsehood, which had made words 
and oaths playthings (iii. 2-12) ; Partizanship (iii. 
14) • Evil-speaking (iv. 1 1) ; Boasting (iv. Iti) ; 
Oppression (v. 4). The great lesson which he 
teases them, as Christians, is Patience — J*aiience 
in trial (i. 2) ; Patience in good works (i. 22-2.'>) ; 
Patience under provocations (iii. 17) ; Patience under 
oppression (v. 7) ; Patience under persecution (v. 
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10) : and tlie ground of their Patience is, that tlie 
Coming of the Lord draweth nigh, which is to right 
all wrongs (v. 8). 

IV. There are two points In the Epistle w]§ch 
demand a somewhat more lengthened notice. These 
are (a.) ii. 14-20, which has been repesented as a 
formal opposition to St. Paul's doctrine of Justifi- 
cation by Faith, and (6.) v. 14, 15, which is quoted 
as the authority for the Sacrament of Exti’eme 
Unction. 

(a) Justification being an act not of man but of 
God, both the phrases ** Justification by Faith” and 

Justification by Works ” ore inexact. Justification • 
must either be by Giuee, or of Hewai^. Thereforo 
our question is, Did or did not St. James hold Justifi- 
cation by Grace ? If he did, there is no contradic* 
tion between the Apustlos. Now there is not one 
word in St. James to the efi'cct that a man can 
earn his justification by works ; and this would be 
necessary in order to prove that he held Justifica- 
tion of Reward. Still St. Paul does use the ex- 
pression ** Justified by faith” (Rom. v. 1), and St. 
.lames the expression, “ Justified by works, not by 
faith only.” And here is an apparent opposition. 
But, if we consider the meaning of the two Apostles, 
we see at once that there is no contradiction cither 
intended or possible. St. Paul was opposing the 
Judaizing ptiriy, which claimed to earn acceptance 
by good works, whether the woiks of the Mosaic 
law, or works of piety done by themselves. In op- 
position to these, St. Paul lays down the great 
ii'uth that flccejptaucc cannot be eanied by man 
at all, but Is the free gift of God to the Christian 
man, for the sake of the merits of Jesus Clnist, 
appropriated by each individual, and made his own 
by the instrumentality of faith. — St. James, on tlic 
other hand, was opposing the old Jewish tenet that 
to be a cliild of Abraham was all in all ; that god- 
line.ss was not necessary, so that the belief wns 
correct. This presumptnous confidence hod trans- 
ferred itself, with peihaps double force, to the 
Christianized Jews. They Imd stiid, “ Loiti, Loi-d,” 
and that was enough, withoiU; doing His FatheEs 
will. They hail rea)giiisi*d the Messiah; what 
more was wonted? They Iwul faith: what more 
was required of them? It is plain that their 
** faith ” was a totally diflcrcut tiling from the 
“ faith ” of St. Paul. St. Paul tells us again and 
again that his “ faith’' is a “ faith tliat worketli hv 
love ;” but the very uliaracteristic of the “ faith ” 
which St. James is attacking, and the very reason 
why he attacked it, was that it did not work by 
love, but was a bare assent of the head, not influ- 
encing the heaii;, a faith such as devils can have, 
and tremble. St. James tells us that **)fides infor- 
mis ” is not sufficient on the {mi't of man for Justi- 
fication; St. Paul tells us that **fldes formata** 
is suflicient : and the rea.soit why fldes informis will 
not justify us is, accoitiing to St. James, because it 
lacks that spccisd quality, the addition of which 
constitutes it fldes formata. See on this subject 
Bull’s JIarmunia Apostolioa et ISxamen Censnrae ; 
Taylor’s Sertnon on “ Faith working by Love** vol. 
viii. p. 284, Lond. 1850 ; and, as a corrective of 
Bull’s view, Laurence's Bampton Lectures, iv. v. vi. 

(5) With respect to v. 14, 15, it is enough to say 
that the ceremony of Extreme Unction and the 
ceremony described by 8t, James differ both in 
their subject and in their object. The subject i>f 
Extreme Unction is a sick man who is about to 
die ; and its object is not his cure. The subject of * 
the ceremony described by St. James is a sick man 
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who is not about to die ; and its object is his cure, 
together with the spiritual benefit of absolution. 
St. James is plainly giving directions with resp«>ct 
tofhe manner of mlmiiiistering one of those extm- 
ordinal y gifts of the Spirit with which the Church 
was endowed only in the Apostolic age and the age 
immediately succeeding Uie Apostles. 

The following editions, &c., of St. James* Epistle 
may be mentioned as Mrorthy of notice. The edi- 
tion of Benson and Michaelis, Haii\e Magdeburgi- 
cae, 1746; Semle/s Paraphrasis, Halae, 1781; 
Mori Praelectiones in Jacobi et Petri Epistolas, 
Lipsiae, 1794 ; Sclmeckenburgei^s Annoiatio aa 
J-Jpist. Jac, poipctm, Stuttg. 1832; Davidson's 
Intrdduction to the New Test, vol. iii. p. 206, seq,, 
bond. 1851 ; Alford’s Greek Test, vol. iv. p. 274, 
Lend. 18.59. 

The following spurious works have been attributed 
to 8t. James: — 1. The Protevangelium. 2. His- 
toria de Nativitate Mariae, 3. He mit'acnlis in- 
fantiae Domini nostri, &c. Of these, the Protevan- 
(jeiium is worth a passing notice, not for its contents, 
which ai'e a mere }uu*ody on the early chaptci’S of 
8t. Luke, transfen ing the events which occuned at 
our Lord’s Birth to the birth of 8t. Mary his mother, 
but because it ajipcars to have l»cen known so early 
in the Churah. It is jxissible that Justin Martyr 
{Dial, cum Tryph. c, 78), and Clement of Alexandria 
(Strotn, lib| viii.) refer to it. Origen speaks of it 
{in Matt. xiii. 55); Gregory Nysseii {Op, p. 346, 
ed. Paris), Epiphaiiius (finer, Ixxix.), John Da- 
mascene {Orat, i. ii. in Nativ. Mariae), Photius 
{Orat, in Nativ. Marine), and othei'S allude to it. 
It was first published in Latin in 1552, in Grt^ek 
in 1564. The oldest MS. of it now existing is of 
the 10th century. (See Thilos Codex Apocry- 
phus Novi Testamenti, tom. i. pp. 45, 108, 159, 
337, Lips. 1852. [F. M.] 

JA'MIN (PDJ ; 'lap€iv,'lapeip,*lap[vi Jamin). 

1. Second son of Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 10 ; Kx. vi. 
15 ; 1 Chr. iv. 24), founder of the family {mis/h 
pacah) of the Jamin|tes (Num. xxvi. 12). 

2. (Alex. ’lajScIv). A man of Judah, of the great 
honse of Hc/roii ; second son of Kam the Jerah- 
meelite (1 Chr. ii. 27). 

3. One of the Levites who under Exra and Ne- 
hemiah read ainl expounded the law to the ])eople 
(Neh. viii. 7). By the L XX.' the greater part of 
the names in this passage ate omitted. 

JA'MINITES, THE (WH: 6 ^lapivl: fa- 
milia .Tachinitarain), the descendants of Jamin the 
son of Simeon (Nuin. xxvi. 12). 

JAM'LECH ; *UpoK6x > 'A/*a- 

X^it: Jemlech), one of the chief jnen 
A. V, “princes”) of the tribe of Simeon (1 Chr. 
iv. 34), probably in the time of Hezekiah (see 
ver. 41). 

JAM’NIA (Tajui'la, *ldfiveia ; and so Josephus : 
Jamnia), 1 Macc. iv. 15; v. 58; x. 69; xv. 40. 
[Jaunkel.] 

JAM'NITES, THE {ol iv 'lapvtlq, ol ’Io/a- 

v7rai : J^mnitae), 2 Macc. xii. 8, 9, 40. [Jad- 

NBEL.] 

JAN'NA {'lavvd), son of Joseph, and father of 
hlclchi, in the genealogy of Christ (Luke iii. 24). 

•It is perhaps only a vaiiatiou of Joannas or 
John. [A. C. H.] 


JANNES 

JAN'NES and JAM'BBES Cldyp7}s, *lafi- 
the names of two Egyptian magicians who 
opposed Moses. St. Paul alone of the sacred writers 
mentions them by name, and says no more than 
that they “ withstood Moses,” and that their folly 
in doing so became manifest (2 Tim. iii. 8, 9). It 
appears from the Jewish commentators that those 
names were held to be those of the magicians who 
opposed Moses and Aaron, spoken of in Exodus (or 
perhaps tlieir le.adei's), of whom we there read that 
they first imitated the wonders Mn*ought by Moses 
and Aaron, but, afterwards failing, confessed that the 
]x>wer of (Sod was with those w'hom they had with- 
stood (chap. vii. 11, where the Targum of Jonathan 
inserts these names, 22, viii. 18, 19). With this 
St. Paul’s words j)crfiH:tly agree. 

Jambres is written in some codices Map$pns : 
both forms, the latter being slightly varied, are 
fo»md in the Jewish commentaries D"lbD ) : 

the former appears to be the earlier foim. We 
lun'e l)een unable to discover an Egyptian name ic- 
sembling Jambres or Mambres. The termination 
is like that of many I'gyptian compounds ending 
with RA, “ the sun ;” as Men-kau-ra, 

(Manctho, ivth Dyn.). 

Jannes app(‘ars to he a transcription of the Egyp- 
tian name A an, probably pronounced Ian. It was 
the Domen of two kings: one of the xith Dynasty, 
the father or ancestor of Sesertesen I. of the xiith ; 
the other, accoixliug to our arrangement, fourth 
or fifth king of the xvth Dyn., call^ by Manctho 
*ldvvas or 'lavtas (Jos.) or 2radv (Afr.). See 
Horae Acqyptiacae, pp. 174, 5, There is also 
a king l)eiiriiig the name Annu, whom we assign 
to the find Dyn. {Hor. Aeg. p. 101). The sig- 
nification of Aiin is doubtful : the cognate word 
Aiint means a valley or plain. The earlier king 
Aiin may be assignwl to the twenty-first century 
B.O. : the later one we hold to be probably the second 
predecessor of Joseph’s Phamoh, This shows that 
a name which may be reasonably supposed to be the 
original of Jannes, was in use at or near the period 
of the sojourn in Egypt. The names of the ancient 
Egyptians were extremely numerous and very fiiio- 
tuatiug in use : generally the most prevalent at any 
time were those of kings then reigning or not long 
dead. 

Our result as to the name of Jamies throws light 
upon a curious question raised by the supposition 
that St. Paul took the names of the magicians from 
a prevalent tradition of the Jews. This conjecture 
is as old as the time of Theodoret, who makes the 
suppobcd traditiou oral. (TA pivroi rofrrwv hv6- 
para oinc ix rqs 9e(ar ypa^^s ptpdOfiKsv 6 Bsios 
iiirdcrroKos, &AA’ iie rfjs irypd^ov r&v 'lovKaievv 
StSatTKoAias : ad loc,). This opinion would be of 
little importance were it not for the circumstance 
that these names wero known to Uie Greeks and 
Homans at too early a (leriod for us to suppose that 
their information was derived from St Paul’s men- 
tion (see Plin. H, N, xxx. 1 ; Apul. Apol. p. 24, 
Bipont. ; Numehius ap. Euseb. Prnep, Evan. ix. 8). 
It has therefore been generally supposed, that St. 
Paul took these names from Jewish tradition. It 
seems, however, inconsistent with the character of an 
inspir^ recoi-d for a baseless or incoiiect cum‘nt 
tradition to be cited; it is therefore satisfactory to 
find there is good reason for thinking these names 
to be authentic. Whether Jannes and Jambres 
wore mentioned in some long-lost book relating to 
the early history of the Israelites, or whctlicr there 
weie a verikiblc oral tiiuiltion lespecting them can- 
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iiot now be detemiiucd. The foimer is the more 
proliable Kup{)osition — if, ns we believe, tiio names 
ai'e coiTect — since 01*01 titidition is raraly exact in 
minute pai’ticuiars. 

The conjecture of Majus (Obmv, Sacr, ii. 42, 
aeqq»t np. Winer, UcaluVrt. s. v,) that Jannes and 
Jambres are merely nu>aningleb8 woixls put for lost 
proper iiaiues is sciiireiy worth refuting. The 
wolds aie not sufficiently similar to give a oolotir 
to the idea, and there is no known instance of the 
kind in tlie Bible. 

The liabbiuB state that Jannes and Jambres were 
sons of Balaam, and among various forms of their 
names give Johannes and Ambrosius. There was 
an apocryphal work called Jannes and Maminres, 
condemned by Pope Gelasius. 

The Arulis mention the names of several magi- 
cians who opposed Moses ; among them is none re- 
sembling Jannes and Jambras (D’Hcrbelot, art. 
Moiissa Beil Ammu). 

There are seveial dissertations on this subject 
(J. Grutius, /Jiss. (/c Janne et Jambre^Wrdn. 1707 ; j 
J. G. Midinelis, Id. Hal. 1747 ; Zentgmv, Id. 
Argent, 1609; T.ightfoot, Sennon on Jannes and 
JnmbreSf &o.). 

There is a question of considemble interest as to 
these JCgy])tian magicians which we cannot here 
discuss: — Is their temporary success attributable 
to pure imposture? The pissages relating to 
them in the Bible would lead us to reply affirma- 
tively, as we have already said iu siieaking of 
ancient Egyptian magic. [Egyi>t.] ' [U. 8. P.] 

JANO’AH(rt3*: « 'Anixi Ale*. 

Janoe), a place appai’cntly in the north of Galilee, 
or the “ land of ^'aphtali ” — one of those taken by 
Tiglaih-Pilescr in his first incursion into Palestine 
(2 K. XV. 20). No trace of it appeai-s elsewhere. 
By Eusebius and .Jerome {Onom. ^Manon**), and 
even by Uelaud (Pa/. 826), it is confounded with 
Janoliah, in the centie of the countiy. [G.] 

JANO'HAH (nrt3j, 1 ,^. Yanochah: ’loywicd, 
but ill next verse Max<6 ; Alex, *layd > : JanoS)^ a 
place on the Ixiundary of Ephraim (possibly tiiat 
between it and Monasseh). It is named between 
Taanath-Shiloh and Ataroth, the enumeration pro- 
ceeding fram west to cast (Josh. xvi. 6, 7). Euse- 
bius (Onomftstican, “lauo”) gives it as twelve 
miles cast of Ncapolis. A little less than that dis- 
tance from NahlASf and about 8.E. in direction, two 
miles from Akrabeht is Uie village of Yonda, doubt- 
less identical with the ancient Janohah. It seems 
to have been first visited in modem times by Van 
dc Velde (ii. 303, May 8, 1852; see also Rob. iii. | 
297). Jt is in a valley descending sharply eastward 
towai'ds the Jordan. The modem village is very 
small, but the ancient ruins ** extensive and in- 
teresting,” “ I have not seen,” says V., “ any of 
Israel’s ancient cities in such a condition: entira 
houses and walls exist, covered witli immense heaps 
of earth.” But these are also ruins on the hill 
N.E. of Yandn, called Khirhet Y., which may be 
the site of the original place (Rob. 297). [G.] 

JA'NUM (t3•JJ^ following the Keri of the Ma- 
sorets, but in the original text, Cetxh, it is 
.Jaiiim : *Ufiaty ; Alex. 'Avod/i : Janwh), a town 
of Judah ill the mountain district, apparently not 
tar from Hebron, and uamiHl between Esheaii and 
Beth-tappuah (Josh. xv. 53). It was not known 
to Eusebius aud Jerome (s('e Onotnaat. ** lanun ”), 
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nor does it appear to have been yet met with by 
any modem investigator. [G.j 

JATHETH(nBJi Japheth), one of 

the three sons of Noah. From the order in which 
their names invariably occur (Gen. v. 32, vi. 10) 
we should naturally infer that Japheth was the 
youngest, but we learn fi^m ix. 24 that Ham held 
that position, and the precedence of Japheth before 
this one of the three is indicated in the order of the 
names in x. 2, 6. It has been generally supposed 
from X. 2L that Japheth was the eldest; but it 
should be obseiTed that the word gad6l in that 
passage is better connected with ** brotlier,” as in 
the Vulg. **fratre Japhet tnajcfre.” Not only docs 
the usage of the Hebrew language discountenanee 
the other construction, but the sense of the passage 
requires that the age of 8hem rather tnaii of 
Japheth should be there s{)eeified. We infer there- 
fore that .Japheth was the second son of Noah 
The origin of the name is refeiiXHl by the sacred 
I writer to the root pathah (nflB), “ to extend,” os 
pi'edictivc of the wide sjircad of his descendants 
I over the noi-them and western regions of the world 
I (Gen. ix. 27). The name has ^so been referrad 
to the root yaphah (HB^, ” to be fair,” us signifi- 
cant of the light complexion of the Japhetic races 
(Gesenius, Tkes. p. 1138; Knobcl, VbUtert. p. 22). 
From Uie resemblance of the name to^the mytho- 
logical lapetuSf some writers have sought to esta- 
blish a connexion between them, lapetus was 
regarded by the Greeks as the ancestor of the 
human race. The descendants of Japheth occupied 
the isles of the Gentiles ” (Gen. x. 5), 1 . e. the 
amst-lands of the Mediterranean Sea in Europe and 
Asia Minor, whence they spread northwards over 
tire whole corrtiuent of Europe and a considerable 
{Kutiun of Asia. [W. L. B.] 

JAPHrA(y»BJ: ♦ayyaf; Alex. ’lo^ayof: 
Japhie). The boundary of Zebulun ascended from 
DalMii-ath to Japhia, aud thence passed to Gath- 
hepher (Josh. xix. 12). Dabenith apjicars to lie on 
the slopes of Mount Tabor, and Gatli-lre^r may 
possibly be eUMeshhad^ 2 miles N. of Mm’eth. 
Six miles VV. of the former, turd 2 miles S. of 
N.axareth, is Ya/a/ which is not unlikely 'to be 
identical with Japhia (Rob. ii. 343-4): at least 
this is much mor-e ])robable than Chaifa (Sycamino- 
jjolis) in the bay of Akka — the suggestion of Euse- 
bius (Owomasf. “ Iap]roth”),and endoi-sed by Ueland 
{Val. 826) — an idcntihciition which is neither ety- 
mologically nor topographically admissible. Yaja 
may also be the same with the which was 

occupied by Josephus during his struggle with the 
Romans — “ a very large village of I^ow'er Galilee, 
foilifred with walls and full of people” ( Vita, '§45 ; 
comp. 37, Bird B. J, ii. 20, §6), of whom 15,000 
wera killed and 21.30 taken prisoners by the Romairs 
(77. J. iii. 7, §31); though if Jefat be Jottipata 
this can hardly be, as the two are more than ten 
miles apart, and he expressly says that they wer-e 
neighbour's to each other. 

A tradition, which 'first ajipears in Sir John 
Manndeville, makes Yafa the brrtlrplace of Ze- 
bedee and of the Apostles .James and Johir, his 
sons. Hence it is cmled by the Latin monks of 


* It should be remarked that Ydfa, \J[j, is the 

modem representative of both 1B\ •• Joppa, and 
y'B'i Japhia, two names originally very distinct. 
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Nazareth “ San Giacomo.” See Quarestnius, 
oidatioy ii. 84.‘i; niul Enrhj Trav, 186: Mnimde- 
ville calls it the ** Castle of Saflra.” So too Von 
Hari!', A.n. 1498; — “Saflia, eyn cnsteel van 
wylclicme Alpheus uud Scbcdeus geboren waren” 
(Pilgerfahrt, 195). [G.] 

JAPHPACy'BJ: 'le^aa; Alex. Ja- 

phia), 1. King of Lachish at the time of the cont^ucst 
of Canaan by the Israelites (Josh. x. 3) ; one of the 
live “kings of the Amoiiies” who entered into a 
confedeincy ng:iinst Joshua, and who were def^ted 
at Beth-huron, and lost their livqs at Makkedah. 
The king of l^uihish is mentioned more than once 
in this narmtive (ver. 5, 23), but his name oocurs 
only as above. 

2. 'la^ic; Alex. *A0U: Japhkt), One 

of the sons of David, tenth of the foui'icen born to 
him by his wives after his estiiblishment in Jeru* 
salem (2 Sam. v. 15 ; 1 Chr. iii. 7, xiv. 6). In 
the Hebrew foi-m of this name there are no vai-ia- 
tions. The Peshito has Nephia, and, in 1 Chr. 
iii., Nepheg. In the list given by Josephus {Ant, 
vii. 3, §3) it is not recognizable: it may be 
or it may be *Uvai. There do not 
appear to be any ti-aditions concerning Japhia. The 
genealogy is given under David, p. 409. [G.] 

JAPH'LET Alex, ’lo^o- 

Xi^r: Jephhf), a descendant of Asher through 
Bcriah, his youngest son ; named as the father of 
three Benc-Japhlet (1 Chr. vii. 32, 33). 

JAPHLE'TI (*l3^ip*n = “ the Japhlctite 
’AirraX/ja ; Alex, tow : Jcphleti). The 

“ boundary of the Japhletite ” is one of the huul- 
raarks on the south boundary-line of E])hraim 
(Josh. xvi. 3), west of Beth-horon the lower, and 
between it and Ataroth. Who “the Japhletite” 
was who is thus perpetuated we cannot ascertain. 
Possibly the name preserves the memory of some 
ancient tribe who at a remote age dwelt on these 
hills, just as the former presence of other tiibes in 
the neighbourhood may be infeircd fioin the names 
of Zemaiaim, Ophni (the Ophiiite), Cephar ha- 
AmmoHi, and othci-s. [Bbnjamin, p. 188 note,'] 
We can hardly suppose any connexion with JAi'iiLKt 
of the remote Asher. No tnice of tlie name luis yet 
been diMX)vcred in the district. [g!] 

JA'PHO OBJ; *lAwinii Joppe), This woixi 
occurs in the A. V. but once. Josh. xix. 46. It is the 
accurate repi*escntation of the Hebrew word which on 
its other occurrences is lendcred in the better known 
form of Jopi'A (2 Chr. ii. 16 ; Ezr. iii. 7 ; Jon. i. 3). 

In its modem garb it is Vdfa (Ijtj), which is also 

the Arabic name of Japhia, a veiy diflci'cat word 
in Hebrew. [Joppa ; Joppe.] 

JA'KAH (nny;, and in some MSS. n’J?;: 
’Ia9<£: Jara), a man among the descendants of 
Saul ; son of Micah, and great-grandson of Meiib- 
btud, or Mephibosheth f I Chr. ix. 42, oomp. 40). 
In the parallel list of w. viii. the name is mate- 
rially altered to Jehoadah. 

JA'EEB (IT : *Iapct/u, as if BT, in both Hos. 
v. 13 andx. 6;* though Thendoret gives 'lopcbS in 
fhe former pnasage, and *lapflfA in the latter ; and 
Jerome has Jar^ for the Gieck equivalent of the 

* As an instance of the contrary, seo VtfipvS for 

A^imrod, 
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LXX.) is either to be explained as the proper name 
of a country or person, as a noun in n^iixisitioii, or 
as a verb from a root rub, “ to contend, plead,” 
All tliese senses are represented in tlie^A. V. and 
the marginal readings, and, as has been not un- 
frequently the case, the least preferable has been 
iiuierted in the text. Had Jaieb been the proper 
name of the king of Assyria, os it would be if Uiis 
rendering were correct, the woiri preceding CSj/lOj 
melee, ** king ”) would have required the aiticlc. 
H. D. Kimehi saw this difKculty, and theiefore ex- 
plained Jnreb ns the name of some city of Assyria, 
or os another name of the country itself. The 
# • 

Syriac gives yorob, as the name of a cuun- 

ti-y, which is applied by Ephrem Syrus to Egypt, 
referance being made to Hoshea king of Israel, who 
had sent to So the king of Egypt for assistance in 
his conspiraiy against Shaliiianczer (2 K. xvii. 4). 
So also the *laptlfi or 'lap ftp of Thcodorat is 
Egypt. The clause in which it occurs is 8U])pns(Hl 
by many to refer to Judah, in onler to make the 
parallelism complete ; and with this in view Jarclii 
interprets it of Ahaz, who sent to Tiglath-Pilescr 
(2 K. xvi. 8) to aid him against the combined 
forces of Syria luid Israel. But there is no reason 
to suppose that the two clauses do not both refer 
to Ephraim, and the allusion would then be, as 
expLuned by Jerome, to Pul, who was subsidized 
by Meiiahcm (2 K. xv. 10), and Judah would be 
indirectly included. The rendering of the Vulgate, 
“ avenger” (“ ad regem ultijrem*'), which follows 
Symmachus, as well as those of Aqiiila (8iica(3- 
fiivov) and ITieodotion, “ judge,” aie justified by 
Jeiome by a reference to Jerubbaal, tJic name of 
fUdeon, which he rendeis “ ulciscatiir se Baal,” or 
“ judicct cum Baal,” “ let Biinl avenge himself,” 
or “ let Bt'uil judge him.” The Targumist evi- 
dently looked upon it as a verb, the apocopated 
future Hiphil of ritb, and translatcil the 

clause, “ and sent to the king that ho might ^omc 
to avenge them.” If it Iw a Hebrew woid, it is 
mo.st probably a noun formed from the aliovc-mcn- 
tioned root, like 3'T, yarib (Is. xlix. 25; Ps. 
XXXV. 1), and is appli^ to the land of Assyria, or 
to its king, not in the sense in which it is undei’- 
stood in the Tai’gum, hut as indicating their deter- 
mined hostility to Israel, and their generally ag- 
gressive chamctcr. Cocccius had this idea before 
him when he trauslated “rex adversanus.” Michaelis 
{Suppl. ad JjCX. Heh,), dissatisfied with the usual 
explMiations, looked for the true meaning of Jareh 

in tlie Syriac root ireh, “to be great,” 

X 

and for “king Jarah” substituted “the great 
king,” a title fi’equeiitly applied to the kings of 
Assyria. If it were the proper name of a place, he 
says it would denote that of a castle or palace in 
which the kings of Assyria resided. But of this 
there can be no pivmf, the name has not descended 
to us, and it is better to take it in a symbolical 
sense as indicating the hostile character of Assyiia. 
That it is rather to be applied to the country than 
to the king may be infen*cd from its standing in 
pimillclism with Asshur. Such is the opinion of 
Filrat {Ilandw, a, n.), who illustrates the symbolical 
usage by a comparison with Kahab as applied to 


^ In another place he gives “Juib; diijudieans, 
vel ulcisoons” {de nom, 2/e6r.). 
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ICjrypt. At the same time he hazards a oonjectura 
iluit it may have beeu an old Assyrian word, 
adopted into the Hebrew language, and so inodiHed 
as to expa>.ss an intelligible idea, while retaining 
something of its original form. Hitzig (die V2 kL 
Ppoph,) goes further, and finds in a mixed dialect, 
akm to the Assyrian, a verb jarluan^ which denotes 
“ to struggle or tight,’* and Jarbcc/i, the Aethiopic 
for “a hero or bold winrior;” but it would be 
desirable to have more evidence on the point. 

’IVo mystical iiiterpix'tations, alluded to by 
Jerome as current among commentators in lys 
time, are lemorkable for Hie singularly opposite 
conclusions at which they arrived; the one re- 
ferring the word to the devil, the other to Christ. 
Kivetus (ipioted by Glassius, PhihL Sacr. iv. tr. 3) 
wins of opinion that tlie title Jareb or “ avcngei ” 
was assumed by the powerful king of Assyria, as 
that of “ Defender of Hie Faith’* by our own 
monnrehs. [W. A. W.] 

JAK'KD njlji ». <?. Jered, as tho name is given 
ill A.V. of Chroii., but in pause IT, from which 
the present form may have been derived, though 
more proliably fiom the Vulgate: ’Idpc8, Alex, also 
’Idpcr ; N. T. 'idpeS mid Joseph. ’lop^Sijx: 

Jared), one of the mitcdiluvian patriarehs, the fitlh 
from Adam ; son of Malialalccl, and father of Enoch 
((ieii. V. 15, IG, 18, 19, 20; Luke ill. 37). In 
the lists of Oliroiiiclcs the name is given in the 
A. V. Jkkkd. 

JAKESrAH ’lapoirta: Jersia), a 

Benjainitc, one o# the Beiie-.Tcrohum ; a chief man 
of his tribe, but of whom nutliiug is rccoided 
(I Chr. viii. 27). 

JAH'llA(ynT: ’loix^A: Jerad), the Egyp- 
tian servant of Sheshan, about the time of Eli, to 
\v lioni his master gave his daughter and hei^ in 
maniage, and who thus liecarac the founder of a 
eliief house of’the Jerahmeelites, which continued at 
least to the time of king llczekiah, and from which 
sprung scveial illustriouM pcixnis* sueh as Zabod 
ill the reign of David, and Azariah in the reign of 
Joash (1 Chr. ii. 3l,S(/7.). [Azariah 13; Za- 
UAD.] It is a matter of somewhat curious inquiry 
what was the name of Jarha’s wife. In ver. 31 
we read “ the children of Sheshan, Alilai,*' and in 
ver. 34, ** 8heshaii hod no sons but daughter.’* In 
ver. 35, Sheshaii’s daughter ** bare him Altai,** 
whose gmndson was Zabad; and in ch. xt. 41, 
“ Zabad the son of Ahlai.’* Hence some have ima- 
gined that Jarha on his marriage with Sheslian*s 
daughter had the name of Ahlai (interpreted a ** bio- 
thei^to-me ”) given him by Sheshan, to signify his 
adoption into Isiuel. Othere that Ahlai and Altai 
are merely clerical variations of the same name. 
Othera that Ahlai was a son of Sheshan, bora after 
the marriage of his daughter. But Hic view which 
Hie A. V. adopts, as appears by tlieir rendering 
ill ver. 31, the children of Sheshan, instead 

of sons, is undoubtedly Hic right one, viz. that 
Ahlai is the tumne of Sheshan's daughter. Her de- 
scendants were called after her, just ns Joab, and 
Ab'shai, and Asahel, wcie always called ** the sons 
of Zeruiah,*’ luid as Abigail stands at the head of 
Amasa's pedigree, 1 Chr. ii. 17. It may be no- 


* Bertheau’s remark, that none of tho persons 
named in this long genealogy recur elsewhere, is 
singularly misplaced. 
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ticed as an undesigned cxiincideiice that Jarha the 
Egyptian was living with Sheshan, a Jerahmeelite, 
luid that the Jeinhiiieelitcs had their possessions on 
the side of Judah muirest to Egypt, 1 Sam. xxvii. 
10; comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, 21 ; josh. xv. 2 1 ; 1 Chr. 
iv. 18. [Jeraumeel ; Jeuudijah.] The etymo- 
logy of Jarha’s name is quite unknown (Gesen. 
r/ioa.; Ftirst, Concord. &c. ; Burrington's QeneaL\ 
Beestou, Geneal,\ Hei'vey’s Gmeal., p. 34; Ber- 
theau, on 1 Chr. ii. 24, &c.). [A. C. H.j 

JA'EIB(anj: •laplfii Alex, •lapelfi : Jarib). 

1. Named in the list of 1 Chr. iv. 24 only, as a son 
of Simeon. He occupies the same jilace as JaciiiN 
in Hie parallel lists of Gen. xlvi., Ex. vi., and Nutn. 
xxvi., and the name is possibly a coiTiiption from 
that (see Burlington, i. 55). 

2. One of the “ chief men " (D'K^Kn, « heads”) 
who accompanied Ezra on his jouraey from Bhbylon 
to Jerusalem (Ezr. viii. 1(>), whether Levite or 
laymiui is not clear. In 1 Esdros the name is given 
08 JOUIBAS. 

3. A piiiest of the house of Jeshua the son of 
Jozodak, who had miuried a foreign wife, and was 
oompcllod by Ezra to put her away (Ezr. x. 18). 
In 1 Esdras the name is JoumiJS. 

4 . (*lapi0; Alex. *lmapl0: 1 Macc. xiv. 29). 
A coiitvaciiou or corruption of the name Joarlb, 
which occurs correctly hi ch. ii. 1. 

JAR'TMOTH {'IcMifuiO i Larimoth), 1 Esd. 
ix. 28. [Jeremoth.] 

JAR'MUTH (n-1DT : Jarimuth). 1. CUpi- 
/Aoi$0 ; Alex. 'IpifutbS.) A town in the Shefclah or 
low countiy of Judah, named with Aduliam, Socoh, 
and othere (Josh. xv. 35). Its king, Piram, was 
one of the ftvc who conspired to punish Gibeon for 
having made alliance with Israel (Josh. x. 3,, 5), 
and who were routed at Bethhoroii and put to deatJi 
by Joshua at Makkedah (23). In this niu’rative, 
and also in the catalogue of the ** royal cities ’* 
destroyed by Joshua, jarmuHi is named next to 
Hebron, which, however, was quite in the moun- 
tains. In Neh. xi. 29 it is named as having been 
the residence of some of the diildrcn of Judali after 
the return from captivity. Eusebius and Jerome 
either knew two places of this name, or an error 
has crept into the text of the Otiomasticon ; for 
under ** Jarimuth " tliey state it to be near Eshtaol, 
4 miles fiom Kleutherupoiis ; while under ** Jirmus ” 
they give it os 10 miles iVom Eleutheropolis, on 
the mail going up to Jerusalem. A site named 
Yarrnukf with a contiguous eminence called Tell- 
JUnnwIf was visited by Hobinson (ii. 17), and Van 
de Velde (li. 193; Memoir, 324). It is about 
1^ mile fiom Bext’nctif, which again is some 
8 miles fiom Beit'-gibrin, on the left of the rood to 
JwuMilcm. Shuwciheh (Hie ancient Socoh) lies on 
a neighbouring hill. We have yet to discover the 
principles on which the topogniphieal divisions of 
the ancient Hebrews were made. Was the Sho- 
felali — the “ low country ” — a district which took 
its designation from the plain which foimed its 
major portion, but which extended over some of the 
hill-country? In the hill-country Jarrouth is un- 
doubtedly situatiHl, though specified ns in the plain. 
Yannuk has been last visited by Tobler (Stte Wan~ 
derung t 120, 402, 3). 

2. (v ; Alex. *UpfM). A dty of Issa- 

char, allotted with its suburbs to the Gershoniti* 
LevP^es (Josh. xxi. 29). hi the s|)ecification of the 
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boundaries of Isssichar, iio mention is maile of Jar- 
muth (see Josh. xix. 17-23), but a Remeth is meu- 
tioueii there (20) ; and in the duplicate list of 
Levitical cities (I Chr. vi. 73) Ramotii occupies 
the place of Jarmuth. The two names are modi- 
ficjitious of tlie same root, and might without diffi- 
culty be interchanged. This Jarmuth does not ap- 
pear to have been yet identified. [Uamoth.] [G.] 

JARO AH (nnj ; *I«af ; Alex. *A8at: Jara), 
a chief man of tlie tribe of Gad (1 Chr. v. 14). 

JA'SAEL (’IcuraifXos ; Alex. *Atra^kos : Aza- 
bits), 1 Esd. ix. 30. [SllEAL.] 

JA'SIIEN (}^J : 'Affdv : Jascn), Bciie-Jashcn 

— “ sons of Jashen ’* — are named in the catalogue 
of the herons of David's guard in 2 Sam. xxiii. 32. 
In the Hebrew, as accented by the Masorcts, the 
words have no necessary connexion with the names 
preceding or following them ; but in the A. V. they 
are attached to the latter — ** of the sous of Jashen, 
Jonathan.” The passage has every appearance of 
being imperfect, and accordingly, in the parallel list 
in Chronicles, it stands, ** the sons of Ilashem the 
Gizonite” (1 Chr. xi. 34). Kennicott has examined 
it at length (J^mertation, 19f*-203), and, on giniunds 
which cannot here be stated, has shown good cause 
for believing that a name has escajied, and that tlie 
genuine text was, ** of the tiene-llashem, Gouni ; 
.Jonathan beii-Shamha.” In tlie list given by Jerome 
in his Quaestiones ffshraibae, Jashen and Jonathan 
are both omitted. 

JA^SHER, BOOK OP IBD), or, as 

the margin of the A. V. gives it, “ the book of the 
upright,*’ a recoixl allud^ to in two passages only 
of the 0. T. (Josh. x. 13, and 2 Sam. i. 18), and 
consequently the subject of much dispute. The 
foimcr passage is omitted in the LXX., while in 
the latter, the expression is rendered fiifiklov rov 
fvBovs: tlie Vulgate has liber jmtorum in both in- 
stances. The l*eshito Syriac in Josh, has **thG 
book of praises or hymns,** reading for 

and a similar transposition will account for 
the rendering of the same version in Sum., ** the 
book of Ashir." The taigum interprets it “ the 
book of the law," and this is followed by Jarchi, who 
gives, as the passage alluded to in Joshua, the pro- 
phecy of Jacob with regard to the future greatness 
of Ephraim (Gen. xlviii. 19), which was fulfilled 
when the sun stood still at Joshua’s bidding. The 
same Rabbi, in his commentary on Samuel, refers 
to Genesis **the book of the upright, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob," to explain the allusion to the 
book of Jasbor ; and Jerome, while discussing the 
etymology of Israel,” which he interprets as “ rectus 
Dei,” *• incidentally mentions the fact that Genesis 
was cidled “the book of the just” (liber Genesis 
appellatuT ebddwv, id est, justorum), from its 
containing the histories of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Israel {Comm, in Jes. xliv. 2). The Talmudists 
attribute this tradition to R. Johanan. R. Elie^r 
thought that by the book of Jasher was sipiified 
the book of Deuteronomy from the expressions in 
Deut. vi. 18, xxxiii. 7, the latter being quoted in 
proof of the skill of the Hebrews in arehery. In 
the opinion of K. Samuel beii Nachman, the book of 
Judges was alluded to as tlie book of Jasher (Aboda 

* Dr. Donuldson had overlooked this passage when 

Uo asserted that his own aivilysis of the w’ord Israel ** 
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Zara, c. ii.) ; aud that it was the book of the 
twelve minor prophets was held by some Hcbiew 
writers, quoted without name by Sixtus Senensis 
{Bibl. Sanct. lib. ii.). R. Levi ben Gershom re- 
cognises, though he does not follow, the trwlitiun 
given by Jarchi, while Kimchi and Abarbancl adopt 
the rendering of the Tai-gum. This divei-sity of 
opinions proves, if it prove nothing more, tliat no 
book was known to have survived which could lay 
claim to tlie title of the book of Jasher. 

Josephus, iu relating the miracle narrated in 
.Joshua X., appt^als for confirmation of his account 
to certain documents deposited in the Temple {Ant. 
V. I» §17), and his wonls :ue supiioscd to contain 
a covert allusion to the book of Jasher as the souice 
of his authority. But in his treatise against Apion 
{B. /.) he says tlie Jews did not ixissess myriads 
of books, discordant and conti-adictory, but twenty- 
two only ; from which Ahidit concludes that the 
books of i^:npture were the sacred books hint<>d at 
in the ibipicr passage, while Masius underatood by 
tlie same the Annuls which were written by the 
prophets or by the royal scribes. Theodorct ( Qwiest. 
xiv. in Jesum Nave) explains the woids iu Josh. 
X. 13, which he quotes as rh fiifikioy rh tbptSty 
(proh. an error for tvBis, ns he has in Quaest. iv. 
in 2 Bey.), as referring to the ancient lecoid from 
which the compiler of the book of Joshua derived the 
materials of his histoiy, and applii's the passage in 
2 .'^am. ii. 1 8 to pru\e that other doeunieuts, written 
by the j)ro]>hets, were matlc use of in the composi- 
tion of tlie historical hooks. Jereme, or rather the 
author of the Qnacstioncs Hehrakae, understood by 
the book of Jasher the books of ^muel themselves, 
inasmuch ns they contained the histoiy of the just 
prophets, Samuel, Gad, and Nathan. Anotlier opi- 
nion, cpioted by Sixtus Senensis, but on no autho- 
rity, that it was the hook of otcrnnl predestination, 
is icaicely worth more than the hare mention. 

That the liook of Jasher was one of tho writings 
which perished in the captivity was hehl by R. 
Levi hen Gershom, though he gives the traditional 
expliuiatioii above mentioned, liis opinion has been 
adopted by Junius, Hottinger {Thes. Phil. ii. 2, 
§2), and many other modern writera (Wolhi Bibl. 
Neb. ii. 223). What the nature of the h<M)k may 
have been c:m only be inferied from the two jxus- 
sages ill which it is mentioned and their context, 
and, this being the case, there is cleaily wide room 
for conjecture. The theory of Musius (quoted by 
Abicht) was, that in ancient timgs whatever was 
worthy of being i-ecordcd for the instruction of pos- 
terity, was written in the form of Annals by 
learned men, and that among tliesc A minis or records 
was the hook of Jasher, so called from the tiust- 
worthiness and methodical arrangement of the nar- 
rative, or because it contained the relation of tlic 
deeds of tho people of Israel, who are elsewheie 
spoken of under the symbolical name Jeshurun. 
Of the later hypothesis Fiirst approves {Handw, 
s. T.}. iSanctius {Comm, ad 2 Reg. i.) conjcc:tured 
that it was a collection of pious hymns written by 
different authors and sung on various occasions, and 
that from this collection the Psalter was compiled. 
That it was written in verae may reasonably be in- 
ferred from the only specimens extant, which exhibit 
ujiinistakeahle signs of metrical rhythm, but that 
it took its name fiom this circumstance is not sup- 
poi'tcd by etymology. Lowtli, indeed {Prael, pp. 


had hitherto escaped the notice of all commentators 
[Jashar, p. 23). 
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306, 307), imagined that it was a collection of na- j 
tional songs, so called because it probably com- 
menced with TiJ, “ then sang, &c.,” j 

like the w)ng of Moses in Ex. xv. 1 ; his view of, 
the question was that of the Syriac and Aiabic | 
tianslatdrs, and was adopted by Herder. But, j 
granting that the tbrm of the book was poetical, a 
dilliculty still remains as to its subject. That the | 
book of .hisher conbiined the deeds of national ' 
heroes of all ages embsilmed in verse, among whicli 
Daviil’s lament over Saul and Jonathan had an ap- 
propriate place, was the opinion of Calovius. A 
fragment of a similar kind is thought to appear in . 
Num. xxi. 14. Hesenius conjectured that it was 
an anthology of ancient songs, which ac(\uircd its 
name, “ the book of the just or upright,” from 
being written in praise of upright men. He quotes, 
but does not approve, the theory of lllgen that, 
like the llamasa of the Arabs, it celcbnited the 
achievements of illustrious waniors, and from tliis 
derived the title of “ the book of valour.” But 
Hie idea of warlike valour is entirely foivign to the 
root yashar. i^upiii contended from 2 Sam. i. 
18, that the contents of the book wem of a military 
nature ; but Moiitanus, regarding rather the etymo- 
logy, considerad it a collection of political and 
monil p)'ec<‘pts. Abicht, taking the lament of 
David as a wimple of the whole, maintained that 
the fragment quoted in the l)Oolc of Joshua was 
p.art of a funeral ode composed upon the death of 
that hero, luid nari*ating his achievements. At the 
wune tune he does not conceive it necessary to sup- 
(losc that one book only is alluded to in both in- 
stances. It must be admitted, however, that there 
is very slight ground for any conclusion beyond 
that which allects the form, and that nothing can 
be <xmlijciitly asscrh^l with mgaid to the contents. 

But, though conjecture might almost be thought 
to have exhausted itself on a subject so barren of 
premises, a schohir of our own day has not despiired 
of Ixdng able, not only to decide what the book of 
.lasher was in itself, but of reconstructing it from 
the fragments which, axvording to his tlieory, In 
traces throughout the several books of tlie 0. T 
In tlio pretiu^ to his JitHhar^ or Fragmerda At'cfte- 
typa Carminum Ilebraicorum in Masorethico Ve^ 
tern Testamenti textu passim tessellata^ Dr. Ddn- 
aldson advances a scheme for the restoration of 
this ancient record, in accordance with his own idea 
of it) scope and contents. Assuming thal., during 
the tranquil lu^ prosperous reign of »Sulomon, lui 
unwonted itnpiuse was given to Hebrew literatuie. 
and that the worshippera of Jehovah were desirou; 
of jxissessing something on which their faith might 
rest, the Ixmk of “ Jashar,” or ** uprightness,” he 
asserts, was wiitten, or rather compiled, to meet 
this want. Its object was to show that in the 
beginning man was upright, but had by carnal 
wisdom forsaken the spiritual law ; tluit the Israelites 
had been chosen to preserve and transmit this law 
of uprightness ; tliat David had been made king for 
his religious iutegi'ity, leaving the kingdom to his 
son Solomon, in whase reign, after the dedication 
of the Temple, the prosperity of the chosen people 
reached its culminating point. The compiler of the 
book was probably Nathan the prophet, assisted 
perhaps by Gad the seer. It was thus ** the first 
offspring of the prophetic schools, and ministered 
spiritual food to the giieater prophets.” Rejecting, 
therefore, the authority of the Masoretic text, as 
founded entirely on ti-^ition, and adhering to his 
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own tlieory of the origin and subject of the hook of 
Jashcr, Di'. Donaldson proceeds to show that it 
contains the religions manow of Holy Scripture. 
In sucli a case, of coui'se, absolute proof is not to 
lie looked for, and it would be impossible here lo 
discuss what measure of probability should be 
asbign(*d to a scheme elaborated with considerable 
ingenuity. Whatever aticient fraj^ents i^thc 
sacred books of the Hebrews exhibit ihe nature 
if uprightness, celebrate the victories of the^ true 
Israelites, predict their prosperity, or promise futui e 
blessedness, have, acooiding to this theory, a claim 
to be considered among the relics of the book of 
Jasher. Following such a principle of selection, 
tlie fragments fail into seven groiqis. The firat 
part, the object of which is to show that man was 
created upright ydshdr), hut fell into sin by 
airnal wisdom, contains two fragments, an Elohistic 
and a Jehovistic, both poetical, the hitter being the 
more full. The liret of these includ(>s Gen, i. 27, 
28, vi. 1, 2, 4, 5, viii. 21, vi. 6,*3 ; the other is 
mailc up of Geii. ii. 7-9, 15-18, 25, iii. 1-19, 21, 
23, 24. The second part, consisting of four fitig- 
ments, shows how the descendants of Abraham, as 
being upright yeshdrtm)^ were adopted by 

God, while the neighbouring nations were rejected. 
Fragment (1) Gen. ix. 18^27; fiagmeiit (2) Gen. 
iv. 2-8, 8-16; fragment (3) Gen. xvi. 1-4, 15, 
16, xvii. 9-10, 18-26, xxi. 1-14, 20, 21 ; fragment 
(4) Gen. xxv. 20-34, xxvii. 1-10, 14, 18-20, 25- 
40, iv. 18, 19, xxvi. 34, xxxvi. 2, iv. 23, 24, 
xxxvi. 8, xxvUi. 9, xxvi. 35, xxvii. 46, xxviii. 1-4, 
11-19, xxix, 1, &c., 24, 29, xxxv. 22-26, xxxiv. 
25-29, xxxv. 9-14, 15, xxsii. 31. In the thud 
part is related under the figure of the deluge how 
the Israelites cscajied from Egypt, wandered fojty 
yeare in the wilderneas and finally, in ihe reign of 
^^lomon, built a temple to Jehovah. The passages 
in which this is found are Gcu. vi. 5-14, vii. 6, 
11, 12, viii. 6, 7, viii. 8, 12, v. 29, viii. 4; IK. 
vi. viii. 43; Deut. vi. 18; Ps. v. 8. The three 
fragments of the fourth pail cothoin the divine 
laws to be observed by the upright people, ai^ are 
found (1) Deut. V. 1-22; (2) vi. 1-5; Lew xix. 
18; Deut. x. 12-21, xi. 1-5, 7-9; (3) viii. 1-3, 
vi. 6-18, 20-25. 'liie blessings of the upright and 
their admonitions are the subject of the fifth 
which contains the songs of Jacob fGoii. xlix.), 
Ikilaam (Nuin. xxiii. xxiv.), and Moses (Deut. 
xxxii. xxxiii.^. The wondeiful victories and de- 
liverances of Israel are celebrated in the sixth pai*t, 
in the triumphal songs of Moses and Miriam (Ex. 
XV. 1-19;, of Joshua (Josh. x. 12-13), and of 
DeWali V. 1-20). The seventh is a collec- 

tion of various hymns compased in the reigns of 
Diivid and Solomon, and contains David’s song of 
triumph over Goliath (1 Sam. ii. 1-10) ; his 
lament for Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 10-27), 
mid for Abner (2 Sam. iii. 33, 34) ; his psalm of 
thanksgiving (I’s. xviii. ; 2 Sam. xxii.) ; his 
triumphal on the conquest of the Edomites 
(Ps. lx.), and his prophecy of Messiah’s kingdom 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7), together witli Solomon’s cpi- 
thalamium (Ps. xlv.), and the hymn sung at the 
dedication of the Temple (Ps. Ixvili.). 

I Among the many strange results of this arrangc- 
1 ment, Shem, Ham, and Japhet are no longer the 
' sons of Noah, who is Israel under a figure, but of 
j Adam ; and Uie circumstances of Noah's life related 
• in Gen. ix. 18*27 are transfened to the lattei*. 

I ('ain and Abel ai’e the sons of Shem, Abraham is 
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the son of Abel, mid Kssiu becomes liamech the son 
of Methuselah. 

There are* also extant, under the title of ** the 
Book of Jashcr," two Rabbinical works, one a 
moral treatise, written in a.d. 1394 by R. Shabba- 
tai Carmuz Levita, of which a copy in MS. exists 
in the V'atican Libniry ; the other, by K. Tham, 
treats of the laws of the Jews in eighteen cliapters, 
and^as printed in Italy in 1544, and at Cracow in 
158(1. An anonymous work, printed tft Venice and 
Rrague in 1625, and said to have made its fimt ap- 
pearance at Naples, was believed by some .Tews to 
be the record alluded to m Joshua. It contains 
the histoiical narratives of the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
and Judges, with many Hibulous additions. R. Jacob 
translate it into German, and printed his veraion 
at Frankfoit on the Maine in 1674. It is said in 
the preface to the 1 st ed. to have been discovered 
at the destruction of Jerusalem, by ISidrus, one of 
the officers of Titus, who, while searahing a house 
fur the purpose of plunder, found in a secret cham- 
ber a vessel containing the books of the Law, the 
Prophets, and llagiographa, with many othera, which 
a venerable man was reading. Sidrus took the old 
man under his protection and built for him a housp 
at Seville, where the books were safely deposited. 
The book in question is pmbably tlie production of 
a Spanish Jew of the i3th century (Abicht, De 
lihr. Recti, in Thes. Nov. Theol. Phil. i. 52.'»-534). 

A clumsy foigery in English, which first appearwl 
in 17.51 under the title of “ the Book of Jasher,” 
de^rves notice solely for the unmerited succ«« 
with wliich it was |)almed off upon the public. It 
professed to be a translation fram the Hebrew into 
English by Alenin of Biitain, who discovered it in 
Persia during his pilgiimnge. It was reprinted at 
Bristol in 1827, and was again published in 183.3, 
in each case accompanieil by a fiditious com- 
mendatory note by Wiclill'e. [W, A. W.] 

JASHOBE'AM : 'UtreMh : Jes- 

baam). Possibly one and the same follower of David, 
bearing this nai^e, is described as a Hachmunitc 
(1 Chr. xi. 11 ), a Korhito (1 Chr. xii. 6 ), and son 
of ZidRliel (1 Chr. xxvii. 2 ). He came tu Tlavid at 
Ziklag. His distinguishing exploit was that he slew 
300 (or 800, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 ) men at one time. He 
is named first among the cliief of the mighty men 
of David (1 Chr. xi. 11) ; luid he was sot over the 
fiist of the twelve monthly courses of 24,000 men 
who sei*ved the king (x.\vii. 2 ). In 2 tkun xxiii. 8 , 
his name seems to be erroneously transcribed, 2^ 
n36P2l (A. V. “ that sat in the seat,”), instcad’of 
; and in the same place “ Adino the 
Eznite’* are possibly a' corruption cither of 
^n'3n-nK "into, ** he lift up Ws spear” (I Chr. 
xi. 11 ), or, as Oesenius conjectures, of ^3 Vyn ^3ny.\ 

which he translates, ** he shook it, even his spear.” 
[Eznite.] [W. T. B.] j 

JAS'HUB ; in the Cetib of 1 Chr. vii. 1 
it is ; in the Samaritan Cod. of Num. xxvi. 1 
ntri': 'la(ro6$: JastA). 1. The third son of 
Issachar, and founder of the family of the Jashubites 
(Num. xxvi. 24; I Chr. vii. 1). In the list of 
Gen. xlvi. the name is given (possibly in a con- 
tracted or erroneous fomi, Gesen. Thes, 583) ns 
Jon ; but in the Samaiitaii Codex — followed by the 
LXX.— .Inshub. j 

2* One of the sons of Bani. a Inytnan in the time 
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of Ezra who had to put away his foreign wife (Ezr. 
X. 29). In Esdras name is jAsuntJS. 

JASHU'BI-LE'HKM (DH^ in rome 
copies '7 ; jral abrobs, in both 

Mt<S. : et qui reversi sunt in Lahem), a person 
or a place named among the descendants of Shelah, 
the son of Judah by Batli-shua the Caiinauitoss 
(1 Chr. iv. 22). The name does not occur again. 
It is probably a place, and wo should infer from 
its connexion with Iklaiossha and Chozeba — if Cho- 
zeba be Chezib or Achzib— that it lay on the 
wcstcni side of the tribe, in or near the Shefelah. 
The Jewish explanations of this iuid the following 
vei*se ara very curious. They may be seen in 
Jerome's Qnaest. ITehr, on this passage, and, in a 
slightly different form, in the Targum on tlie 
Chionicles (cd. Wilkins, 29, 30). The mention of 
Moab gives the key to the whole. Chozeba is 
Elimelcch; Joash and Saraph are M.ihlon and 
Chilion, who “ had the dominion in Moab” fiom 
marrying the two Moabite damsels : Jnshubi-Lohem 
is Naomi and Ruth, who returned (Jiushubi, irniii 
5 !)^, “ ratum ”) to bread, or to Beth-?cAc'm, aft^r 
the famine : and the “ ancient woitls *' point to tin* 
book of Ruth ns the source of the whole. [G.] 

JASH'UBITES, THE ; Samaritan, 

: b 'lao'ovjSf : familia Jasubitarum). The 
family founded by Jashub the son of Issachar (Num. 
xxvi. 24). [Jashuu, l.J 

JASrEL ; *Uff(rii \\ ; Alex. *E<r<rt^A : 

Jasi€l\ the last named on the increased list of 
David^s heiocs in 1 Chr. xi. 47, lie is descrilaKl ns 
the Mesobaite. Nothing more is known of him. 

JA'SON (*ldirwv), a common Gicek nanfe which 
was frwiuontly adopt^ by Hellenizing Jews as tlie 
equivalent of Joshua comp. Jofipph. 

Ant, xii. 5, §1)," probably with some reference to its 
supposed connexion with laaOai (i. e. the Healer). 
A piinillel change occurs in Alcimus (Ebakini) ; 
while Nicolaus, Vosithens, Menelaust &c., weie 
direct translations of Hebrew names. 

1. Jasun the son of Eleazer (cf. Eccliis. 1. 
27, *lifi<rovs vlbs ^tphx *E\edCap, Cod. A.) was 
one of the eommissionei's sent by Judas Maccabaeus 
to conclude a treaty w'ith the Romans B.o. 161 
(1 Macc. viii. 17 ; Joseph, Ant, xii. 10, § 6 ). 

2. Jason the father op Aijtipater, who 
w'as an envoy to Rome at a later peiToii (1 Macc. xii. 
16, xiv. 22 ), is probably tlie same peraon as No. I. 

3. Jason of Cvrknk, a Jewish histonan who 
wrote “ in five books” a history of the Jewish war 
of liberation, which supplied the chief materials for 
the second bwk of the Maccabees. [2 Maccabkks.] 
His name and the place of his residence seem to 
mark Jason as a Hellenistic Jew, and it is probable 
on internal grounds that his history was written in 
Greek. This naiTative included the wars under 
Antiochus Eupator, .and he must therefore have 
written after b.c. 162 ; but nothing more is known 
of him than con be gathered from 2 Macc. li. 19-23. 

4. Jason tub Hioii-priest, the second son of 
Simon II., and brother of Onias 111., who suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the high>prie.sthoo(l from An- 
tiochus Epiphanes (c. 175 u.o.) to the exclusion of 


■ Jason and Jesus occur together as .Jewish names 
in the history of Aristeus (Ilixly, Dr trxt. p. vii.). 
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his elder brother (2 Mace, iv, 7-2fi, 4 Mooc. iv. 
17 ; .Toneph. Ant, xii. 5, §1). He laboured in every 
way to introduce Greek customs among the [leople, 
and that with great success (2 Macc. iv. ; Joseph. 

/. c.). In oi-der to give peimanence to the changes 
which he designed, he established a gymnasium 
nt Jerusalem, and even the piicsts neglected their 
sacred functions to take ]>ait in tlie games (2 Macc. 
iv. 9, 14), and at last he went so far as to send 
a deputation to the Tyrian games in honour of Her^ 
cules. [Hfrcules.] After three years (civ, n.c. 
172) he was in turn supplanted in the kini^s favour 
by his own emissary Menelaus [Mknelaus], who 
obtained the office of High-priest from Antiochus 
by the offer of a larger bril^c, and was forced to take 
lefiige among the Ammonites (2 Macc. iv. *26). 
On a report of the death of Antiochus (c. 170 B.C.) 
he made a violent attempt to recover his power 
(2 Macc. V. 5-7), but was repulsed, and agiiiu tied 
to the Ammonites. After waixls he was compelled 
to retire to Egypt, and thence to Spaita, whither 
lie went in the hope of receiving protection ** in 
viitue of his being connected with them by race" 
(2 Macc. V. 9; comp. 1 Macc. xii. 7; Frankel, 
Atonntsschrift, JSod, p. 456), and thc‘ie ‘‘perishc*! 
in a strange land '* (2 Macc. L c, ; of. Don. xit. 
30 if. ; 1 Macc. i. 12 ff.). [B. F. W.] 

5. Jakon the TiiE8SALONiAN,who entertained 
Paul and Silas, an<l was in conseriueiice attacked by 
the .lewisli mob (Acts xvii. 5, 6, 7, 9). He is 
piobably the same as the Jason mcntionc‘d hi Ivom. 
xvi. 21 , as a companion of the apostle, and one of 
his kinsmen or fellow-tribesmen. Lightfoot cou- 
jeetured that Jason and Secundus (Acts xx. 4) 
woie the same. [W. A. W.] 

JASPER idmrir; a piHxiious 

stone frequently noticed in Scripturo. It was the 
last of the twelve inserted in the high-priest’s 
breiistplate (Ex. xxviii. 20, xxxix. 13), and the fiiat 
of the twelve used in the foundations of the new 
Jei'iKsalein (Kev. xxi. 19): the diff'cronce in the 
ot'tler seems to show that no emblematical im- 
])oi tance was attached to that featuro. It was th(k| 
stone employed in the superstructure (M^juLTiirts) 
of the wall of the new Jeiusalem (Eev. xxi. 1 8). It 
furtiier appears among the stones which adoracd 
the king of Tyre (Ez. xxviii. 13). Lastly, it is the 
(‘iiihiematical image of the glory of the Divine Being 
(ilev. iv. 3). The characteristics of tlie stone, as 
far ns they are specified in Siicripture (Rev. xxi. 11), 
are that it was ^‘jnost precious," and “ like crystal” 

( KpviFTdWl^tov ; not exactly ** clear as crystal," as 
111 A. V., hut of a crystal hue; the term is applied 
to it in this sense by Dioscorides (v. 160; \($os 
UffTiSt d fihy ris itrri <rfAapayZl(uy, 6 81 xpvovaX- 
Acii8i}s) : we may also infer from Rev. iv. 3, that 
it was a stone of brilliant and transjjarent light. 
The stone which we name “jasper” does not 
accord with this description : it is an opaque species 
of quartz, of a red, yellow, green, or mixed brownish- 
yellow hue, sometimes stri^ and sometimes spottecl, 
ill no respect presenting the chai'at^ristics of the 
crystal. The only feature in the stone which at ail 
accoi'ds with the Scriptuml account is that it 
admits of a high polish, and this apiiean to be 
indicated in the Hebrew name. With regaiJ to 
the Hebrew term, the LXX. and Vulg. render it 
by the “ onyx " and “ beryl ” rcsp^ively, and 
represent the jasper by the term yaKalom (A, V. 
“emerald”). There can be no doubt that the 
diatnemd would moie adequately answer to the 
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description in the book of Revelation, and unless 
that beautiful and valuable stone is rimi'esented by 
the Hebrew ynshpheh and the Greek Idirwis, it dtM>s 
not appeal* at all in tlie passages quo^ ; for the 
tciTii rendered “ diamond" in Ex. xxviii. 18 reidly 
refere to the emerald. Wc are disposed to tliink, 
therefore, that though the names yttshp^eh, Uairis, 
and jasper are identical, the stones may have been 
diiferent, and that tlie diamond is meanU [W. L. B.j 

JASU'Bl^S ClacoviSos : Jasub), 1 Esd. ix. 30. 
[Jasiiub, 2.] 

JA’TAL (’Avdp, both MSS. ; Azer\ 1 F^. v. 
28 ; but whence was the form in A. V. adopted ? 
[Ateu, 1.] 

JATH'NI£L(^K*]n>: ’KcoirtiA; Alex. Na 
8avd: Jatlianael), a Kovhite Lovitc. and a door 
ktNipci (A. V. “ poiter'*) to the house of Jehovah, 
t. e. the tabcniaclc ; the fourth of the family of 
Meshelemiah (1 Chr. xxvi. 2). 

JAT'TIR (“IW, in Josh. xv. 48; elsewhere 
: ’Ic04p, AtK^jXf rc0Jp, 'UOdp ; Alex. 'Ic0^p, 
£iC0^p: Jolhcr\ u town of Judah in the moiiutaiii 
district (Jpsh. xv. 48), one of the group containing 
Socho, Eslitemna, &c. ; it was among the nine 
cities which with their suburbs were allotted out 
of Judah to the priests (xxi. 14; 1 Chr. vi. 57), 
and was one of the places in the south in which 
David used to haunt in his freebooting days, and 
to his friends in which, heaent gids from the s])oil 
of the enemies of Jehovah (1 i^m. xxx. 27). By 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasficon, Jether^ it is 
spoken of as a very large place in the middle of 
l3aroma,'near Malutha,ahd 20 miles from Eleuthe- 
ropolis. It is named by llaji-Parchi, the Jewish 
traveller ; hut the passage is defective, and little 
can be gathered from it (Zunz in Asher’s Denj, 
Tftdcla, ii. 442). By Robinson (i. 494, 5) it is 
identified with ’AttiV, 6 miles N. of Molacla, and 10 
miles S.of IIebrou,and having the probable sites cf 
Bocho, Eshtemoa, and other southeiii towns within 
811014 di^tances. This identification may be ac- 
cepted, notwithstanding the discrepancy in the disi* 
mice of Attir from Eleutheropolis (if Bext-Jibrin 
be Eleutheropolis) — which is by i-oad nearer 30 
tlian 20 Koiiian miles. We may suspect an error 
in the text of tlie Onomast., often veiy<x)rrupt ; or 
Eusebius may have confounded Attir with Jutta^ 
which does lie exactly 20 miles from J?. Jibrin, 
And it is by no means absolutely provetl that B. 
Jibrin is Eleutheropolis. Robinson notices that it 
is not usual for the Jod with which Jattir oom- 
meuces to cliange into the Ain of * Attir (^Bib, 
Jtes, i. 494 note). 

The two Ithiite heroes of David’s guard were 
prolmbly from Jattir, living memorials to him of 
his caily difficulties. [G.j 

JAV'AN(|JJ; 'lubay; Javan), 1. A son oi 
Japheth, and the &thcr of Elishah and Tarshish, 
Kittim and Dodanim (Gen. x. 2, 4). The name 
apiieaia in Is. Ixvi. 19, where it is coupled with 
Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, and more pai-ticiilai ly with 
Tubal and the “ isles afar off,” as representatives 
of the Gentile world : iigiun in Ez. xxvii. 13, where 
it is coupled with Tubal and Meshedi, as canying 
on considerable commerce with the Tyrians, who 
impelled from these countries slaves and brazen 
vessels: in Dan. viii. 21, x. 20, xi. 2, in reference 
to the Macedonian empire ; and lastly in Zocli. ix. 
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13, in refei*encc to the (Jraeco-Syrian empire. From 
a compsirison of these various ptissa^ theixi cm be 
no doubt that Javau was i*egardcd as the repre- 
sentative of the Greek race : the similarity of the 
iiamo b) that bmnch of the Hellenic family with 
which the Orienfcila were best acquainted, viz. the 
lonians, particulai'ly in the older form in which 
their name appeal's (*ldwv), is too close to be re- 
garded as accidental: and the ocourrence of the 
name in the cuneiform inscriptions of the time of 
Saivon (about B.C. 709), in the fonn of Tavnan or 
Ynnan, as descriptive of the isle of (Cyprus, where 
the Assyrians fii'st came in contact with the power 
of the (liceks, further shows that its use was not 
coutined to Hie Hebi-ews, but was widely spi-eud 
throughout tliu Fast. The name was probably in- 
troduced into Asia by the Phoenicians, to whom 
the Ionian.s weie natuially better known than any 
other of tlie Hellenic races * on account of their 
coinincrcial activity and the high prosperity of 
their towns on the western const of Asia Minor. 
The extension of the name westwaixl to the genei-al 
body of the Gieoks, sis tliey ht'camc known to the 
Hebrews thixiiigh tlie Phocnieiaiis, was hut a na- 
tural prnc€s>s, analogous to that which we have 
alrculy had to notice in the case of Chittim. It 
can hai'dly be imagined that the early Hebrews 
themselves had any actual acquaintance with the 
Greeks: It is, however, woith mentioning lui illus- 
trative of the communic.'ition whicii existed between 
tlie Greeks and the Fust, that amoiig the artists 
who contributed to the ornamentation of Ksar- 
hwldon’s palaces the luimes of several Greek ai*tists 
appear in one of the inscriptions (ilawliiison's Herod, 
i. 483). At a later iieriod the Hebrews must 
have gained considerable knowledge of the Giwks 
through the Fgyptiaiis. Psaminotidius (n.c. C04- 
810) employed lonians and Caiiaiis as incrcenHrie.s, 
and showed them so much favour that the war- 
caste of Fgypt foracok him in a body: the Greeks 
were settled iicai Hubastis, in a part of the country 
with which the Jews Were familiar {Herod, ii. 1 54). 
'file same policy was followed by the succeeding 
monai'chs, especially Ainosis (571-525), who gave 
the Greeks Naiicnitis as a commeirial emjiorium. 
It is tolerably cei tain that any informsition which 
the Hebrews actjnircd in i elation to the Greeks 
must have been through tlie indirect means to 
which we have adverted: the Greeks themselves 
were veiy slightly acquainted with the southera 
coast of Syria until the invasion of Alexander the 
Great, 'fhe esirliest notices of Palestine occur in 
the works of Hccataeus (ii.c. 549-488)t who men- 
tions only the two towns Caiiytls and Caixlytus; 
the next are in liunxlotus, who descjribes the coun- 
try as Syria Palaestiua,*aiid notices incidentally the 
towns Ascalon, Azotiis, Fcbatina (Batanaea?), and 
('ndytis, the same ns the Caiiytis of Hecataeus, 
probably Gaza.'^ These towns were on tlie bonier 
of Egypt, with the exception of the uncertain Eo- 
batana; and it is therefore highly probable that 
no Gixiok hud, down to this late ])criod, travelled 
through Palestine. 

2. A town in the southern partofArabia( Fmen), 
whither the Phoenici«is traded (Eifo xxvii. 19): 
the connexion with Heal decides in favour of this 
place rather than Grecco, as in the Viilg. The 
same place may be noticed in Joel ill. 6: the 
IMirallelism to the Sabaeans in ver. 8, and the fact 
that the Phoenicians botuj/it instead of selling slaves 
to the Greeks (Ez. ixvii. 13), arc in favour of this 
view. [W. L. B.] 


JEBKRECHIAU 
JAVELIN. [Arms.] 

JA'ZAK Gazer'), 

1 Macc. V. 8. [Jaazbr.] 

JA'ZER (Num. xxxii. 1, 3; .Tosh. xxi. .39; 

2 Sam. xxiv. 5; 1 Chr. vi. 81, xxvi. 31; Is. xvi. 
8, 9; Jer. xlvlii. 32). [Jaazer.] 

JA'ZIZ (rnj: Alex. ’iwirCTf: Jaziz), 

a Hugarite who had chai-ge of the ** flocks,** %. e, 
the sheep and goats of king David (1 Chr. 

xxvii. 31), which were probably pasturetl on the 
cast of Joi-dan, In the nomad country where the 
forefathera of Jaziz had tor ages roiimed (comp. v. 
19-22). 

jZ'ABIM,MOtnn’(D*ypn: irdAii’Iopfr; 

Alex, 'lapifi : Mons Jarim), a place named in spe- 
cifying the northern boundary of Judah (.Josh. xv. 
10). The boundary ran from Mount Seir to ” tlie 
shoulder of Mount Jearim, which is Osaloii *’ — 
that is, Cesalon was the landmark on the mountain. 
Kesla stands, 7 miles due west of Jciaisalem, “ on 
a high point on the noi-th slope of the loOy ridge 
between Wadi/ Ghurdb and IF. Ismail. The latter 
of these is the south-western continuation of W. 
Beit Manina, and the former runs psirallel to and 
northwaid of it, and they are sejiaiated hy this 
ridge, which is probably Mount .Teaiim** (Rob. iii. 
154). If Je.arim be tiikcu as Hebrew it signifies 
I ** forests.** Forests in our sense of the woi-d tlu 
‘ are none : but we have the testimony of the latest 
traveUer th.at ** such thorough woods, both for 
loneliness and ohmairity, he had not seen since he 
left Germany ’* (Tobler, Wanderim/, 1857, p. 1 78). 
Kirjnth-Jftjirim (if that be Kwtet el-Enab) is only 
2^ mih‘s ofl* to the northward, separated by the 
deep and wide hollow of Wady Ohurab, [Ciik- 
SALON.] [G.] 

JEA'TERAI (nn«J: 'U0pi: Jrthrat), a 
Qershonite Levite, son ot* Zerah (1 Chr. vi. 21); 
apparently th^ head of his family at the time that 
the service of the Tabeniacle was instituted hy 
David (comp. ver. 31). In the reveiswi genealogy 
of the debceiulunts of Gershom, Zarnh*s son is stated 
as Etuni ('JHK, ver. 41). The two names have 
quite similnnty enough to allow of the one being 
a ooiTU])tiuu of the other, though the fact is not 
a.scertainable. 

JEBERECHI'AII ('liTDnnj, with the final fl: 
Bapaxfas: Baraehias), father of a certain Zecha- 
riah, in the reign of Ahaz, mentioned Is. viii. 2. 
As this form occurs nowhere else, and .both the 
LXX. and Vulgate have Bercchiah, it is pro- 
bably only an .‘ircidentnl corrujitioii. Possibly a ^ 
was in some copy by mistake attached to the pre- 
ceding p, so !us to make it plural, and thence 
was trausfcri-ed to the following word, Bererhiah. 
Bcrcchinh and Zeehariab are both common names 
among the priests (Zecli. i. 1). These aic not the 
Zacharias and Ikirachhus mentioned as father and son, 
Matt, xxiii. 35, as it is certain that Zechariah, the 
sou of Jchoiiidu, in the icigu of Joash, is there inrant. 
They may however lie of tlie same iamily ; and if 
Beiechiah was the father of the house, not of the 
individuals, the same pei-son might be meant in 
Is. viii. 2 and Matt, xxiii. 35. It is singular that 
Josephus {B, J, iv. 5, §4) mentions another Zacha- 
riAs, son of Baruch, who was slain by the Jews in the 
Temple shortly before the last siege of Jerusalem 
hi^n. fSee Whiston's note, ad loc.) [A. C. H.] 
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JE'BUS (0^3? *• *Ufio^s : Jehus)^ one of the 
n»mos of .Terasaftm, the* city of the Jebusites, also 
cniled Jkbusi. It occurs only twice : first in con- 
nexion with the journey of the Levite and his un- 
happy concubine from Bethlehem to (Hbeah (Judg. 
xix. 10 , 11 ); and secondly, in the naiTativo of 
the capture of the place by David in 1 Chr. xi. 
4 , 5 . lu 2 Satn. v. 6-9 the name Jenisalem is 
cmployiHl. By Gesenius ,{The8, 189, 0*12) and 
Kiu*st {Haj\dwb» 477) Jebus is iiiterpi-eted to mean 
a place dry or down-trodden like a threshing-ifoor ; 
an interpretation which by Ewald (iii. 156) and 
Stanley (s, ^ P, 177) is taken to prove thatf Jebus 
must have been the south-westein hill, the “ dry 
rock '* of the modem Zion, and ** not the Mount 
Moriah, the city of Solomon, in whose centre arose 
file perennial spring.” But in the great uncer- 
tainty which attends these ancient names, tliis is, 
to say the least, very dojibtful. jebus waS the city 
of the Jebnsites. Either the name of the town is 
derived from the name of the tribe, or the reverse. 
If the foiwcr, then the interpretation just quoted 
falls to the ground. If the latter, then the origin 
of the name of Jebus is thrown bsick to the very 
Ix'ginning of the Cauaanito race — so far at any rata 
as to m^e its connexion witli a Hebrew root ex- 
tremely uncertain. [G.j 

JEHUST = “ the Jebusite •Ufiovfftii, 

’l6/3our: Jcbitsaeus), the name employed for the 
city of Jkiius, only in the anciAt document de- 
hcnbiug the landmarks and the towns of the allot- 
moiit of Judah and Benjamin (Josli. XT« 8 , xviii. 
Hi, 28). In the first and last uUu:e the explanatory 
words, “ which is Jerusalem,” nra added. In the 
first,, however, traiislutora have given it^os 
“ the Jebusite.” 

4V parallel to this mode of designating the town 
by its inhabitants is found in this very list in 
Zemaraim (xviii. 22), A vim (23)» Oplini (24), and 
Japhlctite (xvi. 3), &c. [G .3 

JEOTSITB, JBB'U8ITES,TBE. Although 
these two forms ai c indiscriminately employed in 
the A. V., yet in {he oijgioal the name, whether 
applied to individuals or to the nation, is never 
found in the pluni^; always singular. The usual 
form is ] but in a few places— viz., 2 Sam. 

v. 6, xxiv. 16, 18 ; .1 Chr. xxi. 18 only— it is 
'pyn. • Without the article, '0-13?, it occura in 
2 ftam. V. 8 ; 1 Chr. xi. 6 ; Zoch. ix. 7. Ih the 
two first of these the force is much increased by 
removing th$ aiticle introduced in the A. V., and 
reading ** and smiteth a Jebusite.” We dp not 
hear of a progenitor to the tribe, but the name 
which would have been his had he existed has 
attached itself to the city in which we meet witli 
the Jebusites in historic times. [JEBCm.] The 
LXX. give the name *U$ovffatos : Vulg. Jmaaeus. 

1. Acooitling to the table in Genesis x. ”the 
Jebusite” is the third son of Canaan. His place in 
the list is between Heth and the Amoritas (Gen. 
X. 16 ; 1 Chr. 1. 14), a position which the tribe 
maint^ned long after (Num. xiii. 29; Josh. xi. 
3); and the same coiyiexion is traceable in the 


* In ver. 5 the kina of Jerunalem is styled one of 
the “five kings of the Amoritas.** But the LXX. 
(both M88.) have r&v ’Itfiovaauov of the Jebusites. 

* By Josephus (Ant. vii. IS, §9) Araunah is said 
to have been one of David*B chief friends (sv roit 
Aurra Aavttav), and to have been expressly spared by 


woixls of Ezekiel (xvi. 3, 45), who addresses Jeru- 
salem as the fruit of the' union of on Amorita with 
a Hittite. But in the formula, by which the Pro- 
misetl hand is so often desifi^t^, the .Tebusitas 
are uniformly placed last, which may have arisen 
from their smaU number, or thpir quiet disposition. 
See Gen. zv. 21 ; Ex. iii. 8 , 17, xiii.' 5, xxiii. 23, 
ixxiii. 2, xxxtv. 11 ; Deut. vii. 1, xx. 17 ; Josh, 
lil. 10 , ix. l, xii. 8 ,^xiv. 11 ; 1 K*. ix. 20 ; 2 Chr. 
▼iii. 7 ; Ezr. ix. 1 ; Meh. ix. 8 . 

2. Our first glimpse of the actual people is in 
the invaluable report of the spies—” the Hittite, 
and the Jebusite, and the Amorita dwell in the 
mountain ** (Num. xiii. 29). This was forty years 
before the entrance into Palestine, but no chan£^ 
in thar Aabitat had been made in tae interval ; ibr 
when Jabin organised his rising against Joshua he 
sent amongst otiiers ” to the Amorite, the Hittite, the 
Perizzite, and the Jebusite in tlie mountain ” (Josh, 
xi. 3).* A mountain-tribe they were, and a moun- 
tain-tribe they remained. ** Jobus, which is Jeru- 
salem,” lost its king in the slaughter of Bethhoron 
(Josh. z. 1, f), 26; comp. xii. 10) — was sacked 
and hrnni by tlie men of Judah (Judg. i. 21 ), and 
its citadel finally scaled and occupied by David 
(2 8 am. v. 6 ); but still the Jebusites who in- 
habited Jerusalem, the ** inhabitants of the land,” 
could not be expelled from their mountqin-seat, 
bnt continued to dwell with the children of Judah 
and Benjamiu to a vciy late date (Josh. xv. 8 , 63 ; 
Judg. i. 21 , xix. 1 1 ). This obstinacy is characteristic 
of inoimtaineera, and the few traits we possess of 
tlie JebusitaB show them as a warlike people. Be- 
fore the expedition under Jabin, Adoni-Zudek, the 
king of Jerusalem, had himself headed the attack 
on the Gibeonitas, which ended in the slaughter of 
Bethhoron, and cost him his life on that eventful 
evening iiiide^ the ti-ees at Makkedah.* That tliey 
were established in the strongest natural fortress of 
tlie countiy in itself says much for their courage 
and power, and when they lost it, it was through 
brav^o rather than from any cowardice on their 
part. [Jekusalem.] 

After this they emerge from the darkness but 
once, in the pei'son of Araunah^ the Jebusite, 

“Araunali the king” 

pears before us in true kingly digni^ in his well- 
known ti'UDsaction with David (2 Sam. xxlv. 23; 
1 Chr. xix. 23). The picture presented us in 
these well-known passages is a very intoresfing one. 
We see the fidlen Jebusite king and his four sons 
on their threshing-floor on the bald top of Moriah, 
treading out their wheat : A. V. ” threshing '*) 
by driving the oxen with the heavy sledges 
A. V. “ threshing instruments ”) over the corrt, 
round the central heap. We see Araunah on the 
approach of David fall on his face onft^tbe ground, 
and we hear him ask, ” Why is my lord king 
come <0 his slave?” followed by his willing sur- 
render of all his property. But this reveals no 
traits peculiar to the .Jebusttes, or characteristic of 
them more than of their contemporaries in Israel, 
or in the other liktions of Canaan. The early judges 
and kings of Israel threshed wheat in the wiue- 

blm wben the cltedol was taken. IT there is any 
truth in this, David no doubt nMde his friendship 
daring bis wanderings, when he aHo acquired that of 
Uriah the Hittite, Ahimeleqht Sibhtohai, and others 
of his associates who belong^ to the old nations. 

3 P 
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press (Judg. vi. 11), followed the herd out of the 
Held (1 Sam. xi. 5)« and were taken from the sheep* 
Gotee (2 Sam. vii. 8), and the pressing courtesy of 
Aratmah is dosely paralleled by that of Ephron the 
Hittite in his negotiation with Ahraham. 

We are not favoured with farther traits of the 
Jebusites, nor with any clue to their religion or 
rites. 

Two names of individiud Jehusites are preserved. 
In Adonizkdek the only remarkable thing is its 
Hebiew foi-m, in which it means “ Lotd of justice.** 

That of Araunaii is much more uncertain — so 
much BO as to leail to the belief that wc possess it 
more nearly in its original shape. In the shoH 
luirrative of Samuel alone it is given in three fonns 
— “the AvarnsUi** (ver. 16) j Araneali (18); 
Aravnah, or Araunah (20, 21). In Chronicles it 
is Arnan, while by the LXX. it is 'OpvA, and by 
Josephus [Auauxaii ; Ornan.] 

In the Apocryphal Acts of Ihe Apostles thb ashes 
of BarnalKis, after liis miu-tyrdom in Cyprus, are 
said to have been buried in a cave, where the race 
of the Jebusites fonnerly dwelt ; and previously to 
this is mentioned the arrival in the island of a pious 
Jebusite, a kinsman of Nero Afiost. %x)cr. 
pp. 72, 73, od. Tifich.). [G.] 


priests, as they were divided in the time of David 
1 Chr. xxiv. 7). Some of them survived to return 
x> Jerusalem after the Babylonish captivity, as ap- 
pears from Ezr. ii. 36, Neh. vii. 39—** the children 
3f Jedaiah, of the house of Jeshiia, 973.** The addi- 
tion ** of the house of Jeshua** indicates that there 
were two priestly families of the name of Jedaiah, 
which it appeal's from Neh. xii. 6, 7, 19, 21, was 
actually the case. If these sons of Jedaiah had for 
theii* head Jeshua, the high-priest in the time of 
Zerubbabcl, as the Jewish tradition says they liod 
(Lewis’s Oru), Heh. bk. ii. ch. vii.), this may be 
the reason why, in 1 Chr. ix. 10, and Neh. xi. 10, 
the courae of J^iah is named before that of Joia- 
rib, though Joiarib’s was the tiret course. But 
perhaps Jeshua was another priest descended from 
Jedaiah, fioin whom thisbrimch sprung. It is cer- 
tainly a corrupt reading in Neh. xi. 10 which makes 
Jedaiah son of Joiarib. 1 Chr. ix. 10 preserves the 
true text. In Esdras the name is Jkddu. 

2. A priest in the time of Jeshua the liigh-priest 
(Zech. vi. 10, 14). [A. C. H.] 

JEDArAIlCnjT : *l€5«£; Alex.*E8id,*Ie8ata 

/data, Jedaid), 'fhis is a dillerent name from the 
last, though the two aro identical in the A. V. 


JEOAMI'AH (n'Dj?'., *• c. Jckamiah, as the 

name is elsewhere given : *lcK6/ufa, Alex. *IcKcvfa : 
Jecemiu), one of a batch of seven, including t^la^ 
tluel frfid Pedaiah, who were introduced into ihe 
royal lino, on tlio failure of it in the parson of Je- 
hoiachin (1 Chr. iii. 18). They were all appa- 
rently sons of Neri, of the line of Nathan, since 
Salathiel certainly was so (J.iike iii. 27). [Gene- 
alogy OP JESITS CiiKisr, p. 675a.] [A. C. H.] 

JEOHOLFAH with the final (1: 

*lcxcA(a, Alex. *Uxf(ia ; Joseph. ’AxafAar : Je- 
chcHa), wifeof Amaziah king of Judali, and mother 
of Azariah or Uzziah his successor (2 K. xv, 2). 
Both this queen and Jehoaddan, the mother of 
her husband, are specified as “ of Jerusalem.** In 
the A. V. of Chroniebis her name is given as 
Jecoliah. 

JEOHONrAS(*I«X‘*>'f«: Jec/wmVw). 1. The 
Greek form of the name of king Jkchoniah, fol- 
lowed by our translators in the books rendered from 
the Greek, viz., Esth. xi. 4; Bar. i. 3, 9 ; Matt, i, 
11 , 12 . 

2. 1 Esd. viii. 92. [Rhechaniaii.] 

JEOOLI'AH (njVa;: •^cohtlia) 

2 Chr. xxvi. 3. In the original the name differs 
from its form in the parallel ^sage in Kings, 
only in not having the final 4. [Jeciioliam.] 

JBCONI'^H (n;33J; excepting once, 
with the final ft, Jer. xxiv. 1 ; and once in Cetibf 
Jer. xxvii. 20 : 'Uxovlas : Jechonias), an 
Atered form of the name of Jehoiachin, last but 
one of the kings of Judah, which i§ found in the 
following passages: — 1 Chr. iii. 16, 17 ; Jer. xxiv. 
1, xxvii. 20, xxviii. 4, xxix. 1 ; Esth. ii. 6. It i. 
still further abbreviate to Coniah. See also Je- 
OHONIAS iind JOAGIM. 

JBCONrAS (*Iexopfas: Jechonku), 1 Esd. i 
9. [CONANIAH.] 

JEDArAHOTJflJi *U9ov4, laSid 

ftidaia, Jedei). 1. * Head of the second course oi 


1. A man named in the genealogies of Simeon as 

a forefather of Ziza, one of the chiefs of the tribe, 
apparontly in the time of king liczekiah (1 Chr. 
iv.37). ^ 

2. Son of Harumaph ; a man who did his part 
in the rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem (N^li. 
iii. 10). 

JED'DU CUM: 

[Jedaiaji, 1.] 

JKDK'US (*l66otos : Jedd^is), 1 Esd. ix. |0. 
[Adatah, f).] 

JEDI'AEIi : Jadiel). 1. A 

chief patriarch of the tribe of Bonj.*imin, from 
whom sprung many Benjamite houses of &thers, 
numiK'ring 17,200 mighty men of valour, in the 
days of David (1 Chr. vii. 6, 11). It is 
usually assumed that Jediael is the same as Ashbel 
(Gen. xlvi. 21; Niim. xxvi. •'^8; 1 Chr. viii. 1). 
But though this may lx* so, it cannot be affirm^ 
with certainty. [Becher ; B?:IiA.] Jediael might 
be a later descendant of Benjamin not mentioned in 
the Pentateuch, but who, from the fruitfulness of 
his house and the decadence of elder branches, rose 
to the first rank. 

2. Second son of Meshclemiah, a Levite, of the 

sons of Ebiasaph the son of Korali. One of the 
doorkeepers of the temple in the time of David 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 1. 2). [A. C. H.] 

3. Sou of Shimri ; one of the heroes of David’s 
guard in the enlarged catalogue of Chronicles (1 Chr. 
xi. 45). In the absence of further information, 
we cannot decide whether or not he is the same 
person as 

4. ('PwSt^A ; Alex. *Ic8if)A), one V the chiefs 
Oit. “heads**). of the thousand of Manasseh who 
joined David on his inarch from Aphek to Ziklag 
when he left the Philistine army on the eve of 
Gilboa, and helped him in his revenge on the ma- 
rauding Amaleldtes (1 Chr. xH. 20; comp. 1 Sam. 
xxix., XXX.). 

JEDFDAH (linn?, “darling:'* *IeWa; Alex. 
*ESi8cI : Ididd)f queen of Amoii, and mother of tlie 


Jeddm)^ I Esd. v. 24. 
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good king Josiah (2 K. xxii, 1). She was a native 
of Bozkath near Laciiish, the daughter of a cei-tain 
Adaiah. By Joseplius {Ant. x. 4, §1) her name is 
given as *l€Ws. 

JEDIDFAII (nnnj, “darling of Jehovah;” 
McSSiS^; Alex. ’EteSiSid:* Amabilis the 

iininc bestowed, througli Nnthrui the prophet, on 
DjivmI’s son Solomon (2 Sam. xii. 23). 

iiatlibheba’s first child had died — << Jehovah struck 
it” (ver. 13). A second son wjis bom, and David 
—whether in allusion to the state of his cxteinal 
allaii-s, or to his own I'estored pi*!»ce of mind — called 
his name Slielomfth (“ Peaceful ”) ; and Jehovali 
loved the child, i. e. allowed him to live. And 
David sent by the hand of Nathan, to obtain thmugh 
lum some oracle or token of the Divine favour on the 
babe, and the babe's name was trailed jEDll>-jAir. 
It is then added that, this was done ** because of| 
.Icdnnah.” clue to the meaning of these hist 
wolds, and indeed of the whole cimumstaiice, ao(>ins 
to ivside in tlie fact that “ Jedid ” an<l “ David ” 
arc lioth deriv<*d from the same root, or from two 
vt*ry closely rclated (see Gesen. Thes. 563rt— “ 
idem qiioil I'l'l ”). To us these plays on woi'ds have 
little or no significance; but to the old Hebrew's, 
as to the modem Oiiontals, they were full of niciui- | 
iiig. To Daviil himself, the “ tlailing ” of his family 
and his people, no more hapiiy omen, no more 
fiiecioyiis seal of hi.s lestomtion to the IMA'ine favour 
nft(>r his Kite fall, could have been allbrded, than this 
.iiinomicotAt by the prophet, that the nanio of his j 
ciiild Wiis To combine his own name witli tlint of 
.fchovuli — Jeoio-JaH, “ dailiiig of Jeliovidi.” • 

The practice of bestewing a second name on 
<‘hildrcn, in addition to that given immediately on 
biith — such second name having a rcligious beating, 
as Noor-ed-Din, Saleh-ed-l)iu (Saladin), &c. — still 
exists in the East. [G.J 

JED'UTllUN (I-innj, except in 1 Chr. xvi. 
38 ; Noh. xi. 17 ; Ps. xxx.* title ; and l.xxvii. title, 
w'here it is pfin^, ». c. Jedithun; 'ViovBdtv 
and 'lJSi9o6ut or •oiifi ; Tdithitn)^ a Levite, of the 
family of Memri, who wa.s a.-sociated with Ileman 
the Ivohathite, and Asaph the Gcrsliouite, in the 
I’onduct of the musical service of the tabernacle, in 
the time of David ; according to what is said 1 Chr. 
xxiii. «, that David divided the Levites “into 
courses among the sons of Levi, namely, Gershon, 
Kohath, and Meraii.” The proof of his being a 
Mcnirite depends upon bis ideiititicatiouwith Ethan 
in I Clhr. xv. 17, who, we learn fi’om that passage 
ns Well as from the genealogy in vi. 44 (A, V.), 
Wiis a Mcrarite [Hkmam]. But it may be addeil 
that the very cii-cumstauce of Ethan being a Me- 
larite, which .leduthuu must have been (since the 
only reason of there being three musical chiefs was 
to have one for each division of the Levites), is a 
‘Strong additional jirqof of this identity. Anotlier 
proof may be found in the mention of Hosah (xvi. 38, 
42), its a son of jkluthun* and a gatekeeper, com- 
pared with xxvi. l(),wherc we road that Hosah was 
of the cliildren of Merari. Assuming then that, 
as regai*ds 1 Chr. vi. 44, xv. 17, 19, IJJ'K is a 
mere clerical variation for — whicli .‘i compa- 

rison of XV. 17, 19 with xvi. 41*, 42, xxv. 1, .8, 6, 


• The reason why ** son of Jeduthun ” is espe- 
cially attached to the name of Obed-Edom in this 
verse, is to distinguish him from the other Oljed- 

Ktlom xne Gittite (2 Sam. Ad* 10 mentioned in the 
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2 Chr. XXXV. 15, makes almost certain— we have 
Jeduthun's descent as son of Kishi, or Kushaiah, 
from Mahli, the son of Mushi, the son of Merari, 
the sou of Levi^^ing the foui-teenth generation 
from Levi incluifl^ His office was generally to 
preside over the music of the temple service, con- 
sisting of the ncbel, or nablium, the cinnor, or harp, 
and the cymbals, together with the human voice 
(the trumpets being confme<i to the priests). But 
his peculiai* part, as well as that of his two col- 
leagues Homan and Asaph, was “to sound witli 
cymbals of brass," while the others played on the 
nahlium and the hari). This appointment to the 
oflice was. by election of the chiefs of the Levites 
(a*-*') at David's command, each of the thi^c 
divisions proliably choosing one. The firat occa- 
sion of Jeduthun's ministering was when David 
brought up the ai'k to Jerusalem. He then took 
his place in the procession, and ]>1ayed on the 
cymhils. But when the division of the Levitiail 
services took place, owing to the tabernacle being 
’at Gibeon and the ark at Jerusalem, while Asaph 
.and }iis||pilu‘en were npi>oinfed to minister before 
the arknt fell to Jeduthnn and Henian to be 
located with Zadok the priest, to give thanks “ be- 
fore the tabiTiiacle of the Loitl in the high place 
that was at (libeon,” still by playing the cymlmls 
ill accompaniment to the other musical instruments 
(comp. Ps. cl. .')). In tin' account of .losiah's Pass- 
over in 2 Ghr. xxxv. icference is made to the 
singing as conducted in acconlaiicc with the ar- 
rangements made by David, and by Assiph, Heman, 
and Jeduthun tfie kintfs seer (1|b)3n HTh)* [He- 
man.] Perhaps the phrase rather means- the 
king's adviser in nmttei’S connected with the mu- 
sical service. The sons of Jeduthun were em- 
ployed (1 Chr. xxv.) jiartly in music, vi/. six of 
them, who prophesi^ with the harp— Geduliah, 
head of the 2ud ward, Zeri, or Izri, of the 4tli, 
Jeshaiah of the 8th, Shimei of the 10th,’’ Hnsha- 
biah of the Pith, and Matiithiah of the Htli ; and 
IMUtly as gatekeepera (A. V. “iwitera*’) (xvi. 
42), viz. Gbed-Kdom and Ho.snh (v. 38), which 
! hist had tliiiteen soiss and brothera (xxvi. 11). 

I The triple division of tlie Levitical musicians 
s(H>ms to have lasted as long as the temple, and 
each to have been called after their respective 
leaders. At the dedication of Solomon's temple 
“the Levites which weie the singcra, all of 
them of Asaph, of Heman, of .Jeduthun'' pei'- 
foimcd their pioper part. Jn the reign oPlleze- 
kiah, again, we find the sons of Asaph, the sons of 
Heman, and the sons of Jeduthun, taking their {xu't 
in purifying the temple (2 Chr. xxix. 13, 14) j 
they arc mentioned, we have seen, in Josiah's reign, 
and so late as in Nchemiah's time we still fiinl 
descendants of Jeduthun employed aliout the sing- 
ing (Neh. xi. 17; 1 Chr. ix. Ifi). His name 
stands at the head of the .39th, 62nd, and 77fh 
Psalms, indicating probably that they werc to lie 
sung by bis choir. [A. C, II.J 

JEE'LI (’IctijAt ; Alex. *Uri\l: Cc/t), 1 Esd. 
V. 33. [Jaalah.] 

JEE'LUS C’le^Aoj (’Is^Aou) ; Alex. 'le^A l 
Jchetfis), 1 Esd. viii. 92. [Jeiiikl.] 


game verse, who was probably a Kohathite (Josh, 
xxi. 24). 

•» Omitted In ver. 3, but necessary to make tip the 
G ions. 


•i P o 
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JEE'ZEll *AxiK^p- ffiezer), the 

form ossnmed in the list in Numbers (xxvi. 30) by 
the name of a descendant of Manasseh, eldest son 
of Cilcad, and founder of one oLj^e chief families 
of the tribe. [JeezeriticB.] ijpparallel lists the 
name is given as Abi*ezer, aii^he family as the 
Abtkzkitks — the house of Gideon. Whether this 
change has arisen from the accidental addition or 
omission of a letter, or is an intentional variation, 
akin to that in the case of Abiel and Jehicl, cannot 
be ascertained. The LXX. perhaps read 

JEE'ZEBITES, THE (ntg'Nn : 'Axicfepf : 
familia Ilmeriturum), the fiunily of the foregoing 
(Num. xxvi. 30). 

JB'GAB SAHADU'Tiu (snnnb njj, 

“heap of testimony”: fiovvhs rris fjLojnuplasi 
ttanulits testis)t the Aramaean name given by Laban 
the Syrian to the heap of stones* which he erected 
as a memorial of the compict between Jacob and 
himself, while Ja<M>h commemorated the same by 
setting up a pillar (Gen. xxxi. 47), as was U|cu8tom 
on several other occasions. Galeed, aWwitness 
heap,*’ which is given as the Hebrew equivalent, 
does not exactly repi'esent Jegar-sahodutha. The 
LXX. have preserved the distinction accurately in 
rendering the latter by fiovuhs rfjs /xaprvpiaSt 
and the former by j9. fiapris. The Vulgate, oddly 
enough, luis transposed the two, and translatcnl 
Gale^ by “ acervus testimonii,” and Jegar Siiha- 
dutha by “ tumulus testis.” But in the mind of the 
writer they were evidently all but identical, and the 
manner in which he has adapted the name to tlie 
circumstances narrated, and to the locality which 
was the scene of the transiiction, is a curious in- 
stance of a tendency on the psirt of the Hebrews, of 
which there are nfany examples in tlie 0. T.,* so 
to modify an already existiifg name that it might 
convey to a Hebrew an intelligible idea, and at the 
same time preseiTe essentially its original form. 
There is every reason to believe that the name 
Gilead is derived from a root which points to the 
natural features of the region to which it is applied, 
and to which it was in all probability atUiched 
before the meeting of Jacob and Laban, or at any 
rate liefore the time at which the historian was 
writing. In flict it is so used in vei-ses 23 and 25 
of this chafiter. The ineAiorial heap erected by 
Laban marked a crisis in Jacob’s life which sever^ 
him from all further intercourse with his 3yriau kin- 
dred, and henceforth his wanderings were mainly 
confined to the land which his descendants were to 
inherit. Such a crisis, so commemorated, was 
thought by the historian of sufficient importance to 
have left its impress upon the whole region, and in 
Galeed, “ the witness heap,” was found the original 
name of the mountainous district Gilead. 

A similar etjpiology is ^ven for Mxzpkh in the 
parenthetical clause consisting of the latter pait of 
vers. 48 and 49, Vrhich is not unlikely to have been 
suggested, though it is not so stated— Sy the similarity 
between il&VDi mitspeh^ and nSWi 
the “ standing stone ” or “ statue ” which Jacob 
set up to be his memorial of the transaction, as the 
heap of stones was Laban’s. On this pillar or 
btimding stone he swore by Jehovah, the “ fear of 

* The doable account of the ^rigln of Beersheba 
(Oon. xxl. 81, xxvi. 33), the explanation of Zoar 
(Gen. xix. 20, 22) and of the name of Moses (Ex. iL 
10), are iUostrations of this ; and there are many 
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his father Isaac,” as Laban over his heap invoked 
the God of Abraham, and Nahor, the God of their 
father Terah ; each marking, by the most solemn 
form of adjuration he could employ, his own sense 
of the gi-ave nature of the compact. [W, A. W.] 

JEHAL'EtEEL Alei. 

’loXAcAf^A: Jaleleel), Four men of the Bene- 
JehalldeSl arc introduced abruptly into the genea- 
logies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 16). The name is 
identical with that rendei'ed in the A. V. Jeha- 
LELEL. Neither form is however quite coiTect. 

JEHAL'ELEL : ’IXo.X<A, ; AIm. 

’loXA^A : Jaalelel)t a Meraritc Levite, whose son 
Azariah took part in the restoration of the temple 
in Hezekiah’s time (2 Chr. xxix. 12). 

JEHDEI'AH (^n'*nn;, I. Yechde-yahu). 
1. (*Ic8fa; Alex. *Io8aIa,'Apa8efa: Jeefena.) The 
reprosentative of the Benc-Shubaol,— acsccndants of 
Gershom, son of* Moses — in the time of David 
(1 Ohr. xxiv. 20), But in xxvi. 24, a man of tlu* 
name of Shebucl or Shubael, is rccoitled as the head 
of the house ; unl(*ss in this ixissnge tlic family 
itself, and not an individual, be intended. 

2* (’loSfar: Jadias.) A Mevouothite who had 
charge of the she-asses — the riding and breeding 
stock— of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 30). 

JEHEZ'EKEL(^Bi?tnV. Jezeccl), 

a priest to whom was giVeii by Davi^he charge 
of the twentieth of tho twenty-four co^|^s in tlie 
s^ice of the house of Jehovah (1 Chr. xxiv. 16). 

The name in the original is almost exactly similar 
to Ezekiel. 

JEHTAH (njn? : *Iefa; Alex. ’leafa: Jehias). 
He and Olied-edom were “ deorkcc|)ers for the ark ” 
the wonl elsewhere expressed by “por- 
tcra ”) at the time of its eHtablishmciit in Jerusalem 
(1 Chr. XV. 24). The name does not recur, but it 
is possible it may be exchanged for the similar 
Jeuiel or JbiKL m xvi. 5. 

JEHI'EL(^8’n;: Jaluel). 1. (’I.r^X.) 0'‘« 

of the Levites appointed by David to a.ssist in 
the seivicc of the house of God (T Chr. xv. 18, 20 ; 
xvi. 4). 

2. Oueof the sons of .Tehoshaphat king of Judah, 
who was put to cleath by Ids brother Jehoram 
shortly after his becoming king (2 Chr. xxi. 2). 

3. (’lei^A.) One of rulers of the house of 
God at the time of the reforms of Josiah (2 Chr. 
XXXV, 8). [Syelds.] 

4. (’lei^A.) A Gershonite Levite, head of the 
Bene-Laadan in the time of David (1 Chr. xxiii. 
8), who had charge of the treasures (xxix. 8). His 
family — J euieli, t. e. Jehielite, or as we should 
say now Jehielites — is mentioned, xxvi. 21. 

6. C’lc^A, Alex. ’lept^A.) Son of Hachmoni, or 
of a Hachmonite, nam<^ in list of David's offi- 
cers (1 Chr, xxvii. 32) as “ with (DJ) the king’s 
sons,” whatever that may mean. The mention of 
Ahithophel (33) seems to fix the date of this list as 
before the revolt. In Jerome’s Qttaestiones 
braioae on this passage, Jehiel is said to be David's 
son Chileab or Dmicl ; and “ Achamoni,” interpreted 

such. This tendency is not peculiar to the Hebrews. 
It exists in every language, but has not yot been re- 
cognised in the case of Hebrew. 
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as SupienJtisiimmf is taken as an alias of David 
biin>elt‘. . 

6 . (In the original text, Jehnel— the 

A, V. follows the alteration of the Keii : ’Ici^X.) 
A Levite of the Bcne-Hemaii, who took part in the 
r(%>turation8 of king Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 14). 

7. Another Levite at the same period (2 Chr.‘ 
xxxi. 13), one of the “overseers” (D'H'pB) of the 
articles oifered to Jehovah. His pai‘entage is not 
mentioned. 

8. (’Ici'^X, Alex. ’leci^X.) Father of Obadiah, 
who headed 218 men of the Bene-Joabinthe return 
from Babylon with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 9). In Esdras 
the name is Jezklus, and the number of his clou 
is stated at 212. 

9. Alex. ’leei^X: Jehiel.') One of the 
Bene- Elam, father of Sheehaniah, who encouraged 
Ezra to put away the fbieign wives of the people 
(Essr. X. 2). In Esdras it is JKKLUS. 

10. (’laiM. Alex. Alei^X: JehieL) A member 
of the same family, who Imd himself to part witli 
Ijis wife (Ezr. x. 26). [HiElUELUS.] 

11. (’U^X, Alex. *lct%X: Jehiel.) A priest, one 
of tlic Beue-Harim, who also had to put away his 
Ibicign wife (Ezr. x. 21). [HlfiREEL.] 

JEHl'EL," a perfectly distinct name fi'om the 
List, though the same in the A. V. 1. so 

the Am*, but the Cetib has i. e. .JeucI: 

letjx; Alex. *lci^\: Jehiel), a man described ns 
Abi-(jibeon — father of (libeoa ; a forefather of king 
Siiul (I Chr. ix. 35). In viii. 29 the name is 
omitted. The prchcuce of the stubborn iettcr Ain 
ill Jcliirl forbiiia our idcntitying it witli Abiel in 
J .Sjini. ix. 1, as >omo have been tempted to do. 

2. (Here tlic name is as given in No. 1). tine of 
tlu* .sons of Hotham the Aroerite ; a )iiember of the 
giiai'd of David, included iu the extended list of 
1 Chr. xi. 44. 

JEHIK'M O^K'nj: Alra. 

Jehicli), aoeoidfng to the A. V. a Clei-sliouite Levite 
of the family of La A DAM. The Boue-Jchieli had 
chaige of the tieasuies of the house of Jehovah 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 21, 22). lii other lists it is given 
.IS Jehiei,. The name appeals to be sti^ctly a pa- 
tronymic — Jehielite. 

jEHIZKrAH (-injjpTnj, i.e. Yechizki-yahu; 

same name as Hezekiah : 'E^CKlar : Ezechias), sou 
of Sluillum, one of the hcails of the tribe of Ephraim 
in tlie time of Ahaz, who at the instance of Oded 
the pvopliet, nobly withstood the attempt to brftig 
into Samaria a large number of captives and much 
Isjoty, whicii the Isioelite army under king Pekah 
liiul taken in the campiign against Judah. By the 
exuitions of Jeliizkiahu and his fellow.s the captives 
were clothed, fed, and tended, and returned to .Icri- 
eho cn route for Judah (2 Chr. xxviii. 12; comp. 
8, 13, 15). 

JEHO'ADAH (n'jjrtnj, i.e. Jehoaddah >*IaSd ; 
Alex. *loftadd : Joada), one of the descendants of 
‘Saul Chr. viii. 30); gi'eat grandson to Merib- 
baal, •. e. Mephibosheth. In the duplicate genealogy 
(ix. 42) the name is changed to Jaraii. 

JEHOAD'DAN (l^Jin? ; but in Kings the 
oi iginal text has payin' ; luid so the LXX. 'lar- 

Hero our traiiHlators represent Ain by II, unless 
they simply follow the Vulgate.. Comp. Juiivsii, 
Meiiumui. 
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oSlju; Alex. 'ImeihaiviJoadantJoadcairC), 

“ Jehouddon of Jerusalem ” was queen to king 
Joesh, and mother of Amaziah of Judah (2 K. xiv. 
2; 2 Chr. xxv. 1). 

J£HO'AHAS(tl^n|: WxaO* l-Themn 

and successor of Jehu, reigned 17 years D.c. 85G- 
840 over Israel in Samaria. His inglorious history 
is given in 2 K. xiii. 1-9. Throughout his reign 
(ver. 22) he was kept in subjection by Hazael king 
of Damascus, who, following up the successes which 
he had previously achieved against Jehu, coippelied 
Jehoahaz to reduce his army to 50 hoi'semeii, 
10 chariots, and 10,000 iufiintiy. Jehoahaz main* 
taiiied the idolatry of Jeroboam; but in the ex- 
tremity of his humiliation ho besought Jehovali ; 
and Jehovah gave Israel a deliverer — probably 
either Jehonsh (vv. 23 imd 25), or Jeroboam 11. 
(2 K. xiv. 24, 25) (sec Keil, Cotmnentanj on Kings), 
The prophet Eliiiha survived Jehoahaz ; aud E^d 
{Oesch, Is?', iii. 557) is disposed to place in his 
reign the iiicuisions of the Syrians mentioned in 
2 K. V. 2, vi. 8, and of the Ammonites mentioned 
in Amos i. 13. 

2. Jehoahaz, otherwise called Siiallum, the 
fourth (acc. to 1 Chr. iii. 15), or thiid, if Zedo- 
kiali’s age be conectly btatcil (2 Chr. xxxvi. 11), 
son of Josiah, whom he succeorled as king of Judah. 
He was rdiosen by the people in profei ence to his 
elder (comp. 2 K. xxiii. 31 and 36) brother, B.C. 
610, and he reigned three months in Jemsalcm. His 
anointing (ver. 30) was probably some additional 
ceremony, or it is mehtioned with peculiar em- 
phasis, as if to make up for his want of the ordinary 
title to the throne. He is described by his coii- 
tomporaries ns an evil-doer (2 K. xxiii. 32) and an 
oppressor (Ez. xix. 3), and such is his traditional 
character in Josephus (ytnf. x. 5, §2); but his 
deposition seems to have been lament^ by the 

(Jer. xxii. 10, ami Ez. xix, 1). Pharaoh- 
on his return from (*archemibh, perhaps 
menting the election of Jehoahaz, sent to Jeru- 
salem to depose him, and to fetch him to Kibloh. 
There he was oust into chains, and from thence he 
was token into Egyj»t, wlieic he dicil (see Prideaux, 
Connection, anno 610; Ewald, Gesch, Isr. iii. 
719 ; Kohenmiiller, Schol. in Jerem. xxii. 11). 

3. The name given (2 Chr. xxi. 17, where, how- 

ever, tlie LXX. has 'OxoClas) during his fether’s 
lifetime (Bertheau) to the youngest son of Jehorom 
king of Jiiihih, As king he is known by the uuinc 
of Ahaztah, which is wiitten Azariah iu the pre- 
sent Hebiew text of 2 Chr. xxii. 6, perhajis through 
a tiuwscj’iber*a error. [W. T. R] 

JEHO'ASU 'ladst Joas), the ori- 

ginal uiiconti acted form of the name which is more 
commonly found compressed into JoASH. The two 
fuims appear to be used quite indiscriminately ; 
sometimes both occur iu one yevso (c. g, 2 K. xiii. 
10, xiv. 17). 

1. The eighth king of Judah ; son of Aiiassiaii 
(2 K. xi. 21, xii. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 18, xiv. 13). 
[JOASH, 1.] 

2. The twelfth king of Israel ; son of Jehoahaz 
(2 K. xiii. 10, 26, xiv. 8, 9, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17). 
[JOASH, 2.] 

JEHOHA'NAN (fJIJ^J =“ Jehovah's gift,” 
answering to Theodore: 'iwovdv: JoKanan), a 
name much in use, both in this form apd in the 
contracted slaipe of JoiiANAM, iu tlie later perioJj 
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of Jewish history. It has come down to us as 
John, auJ indeed is rendered by Josephus *l<sayi^s 
(i4wi. viii. 15, §2). 

1. C^audOav; Alex. *lwdv), A Levite, one of 
the doorkeepere (A. V. “ porters ”) to the house of 
Jehovah, i. e. the Tabernacle, according to the ap- 
pointment of David (1 Chr. xrvi. 3 ; comp. xxv. 1). 
He was the sixth of the seven sons of Meshelemiah ; 
a Korhite, that is descended from Korah, the founder 
of that great Kohathite house. He is also said (ver. 

1) to have been of the Bene-Asaph; but Asaph is 
a contraction for £biasaph, as is seen from the ge- 
nealogy in ix. 19. The well known Asapii too was 
not a Kohathite but a Gershouite. 

2 . One of the principal men of Judah, under 
king Jehoshaphat; he conftnanded 280,000 men, 
apptirently in and about Jerusalem (2 Chr. xvii. 

15 j comp. 13 and 19). He is named second on 
the list, and is entitled “the ciiptaiu,** a 

title also given to Adnah in the preceding vei-se, 
though there reudei-ed “ the chief." He is pro- 
bably the same person as 

3 . Father of Ishmael, one of the “captains 
as before) of hundreds ” — evidently residing 

in or near Jerusalem— whom Jehoiada the priest 
took into his confidence about the restoration of the 
line of Judah (2 Chr. xxiii. 1). 

4. One of the Bcne-Bebai, a lay Israelite who 
was forced by Ezra to put away his foixngn wife 
(Ezr. X. 28). In Esdnts the name is Johann KS. 

6. A priest (Neh. xii. 13) j the representativt* of 
the house of Amariah (comp. 2), during the high- 
pricsthood of Joiakim (ver. 12), that is to say in 
the genemtion after the firet return from captivity. 

6. (Vat. LXX. omits.) A priest who took part 
in the musical sei-vice of thanksgiving, at the dedi- 
cation of the wall of Jerusalem by Mchcroiah 
(Neh. xii. 42). In two other cases this name is 
given in the A. V. as Johanan. 

JEHOrACHIN = “appointed of .Je- 

hovah;” once only. Kit. i. 2, conti-acted to : 
in Kiiip Chroii. ’Icxoi'fas, Ji*r. and Ez. 

*laaKeifi\ Alex. *laoucflfi throughout; Jaseph. 
'Iwdx^^ot: Joachin). Elsewhere the name is al- 
tei-cd to J hCONiAii, and CONiAil. See also J^cilO- 
NiAS, Joiakim, and Joacim. 

Son of Jehoiakim and Nehushta, and for three | 
montlis and ten diiys king of Judah, after the death 
of his father, being the nineteenth king fiom David, 
or twentieth, counting Jehoahaz. According to 
2 K. xxiv. 8, Jehoiachin w.ts eighteen years old 
at his accession; but 2 (Mir. xxxvi. 9, a-s well lus 
1 Esdr. i. 4:i, has the far inoie probable reaxling 
eight years,* which fixes his birth to the time 
of his fatHer’s captivity, ticcording to Matt. i. 1 1. 

Jchoiaphiii came to the tin one at a time when 
Egypt was still prostiate in consequence of tlic 
victory at Cai-chcmish, and wlien the Jews had 
been for three or four yeais hanissed junl distressed 
by the inroads of the unned bands of rhaldemis, 
Ammonites, and Moabites, sent against them by 
Nchucliaduezzar in consequence of Jehoiakini’s re- 
bellion. [Jehoiakim.] Jerusalem at this time, 
therefore, was quite defenceless, and uiiuhlc to oiler 
any i^sistance to the xteguhir array which Nehu- 


* Such is the text of the Vat. LXX. ; the A. V. 
follows the Alex, and Vulgate in reading “ eighteen.” 
The words and applied to Jehoiakim in 
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chadnezzar sent to besiege it in the 8th year of 
his reign, and whicli lie seems to have joined in 
person after the siege wa.s commenced (2 K. xxiv. 
10, 11). In a very short time, apparently, and 
without any losses from famine or fighting whi^ 
would indicate a serious resistance, Jehoiachin sujt 
rendered at disci etion; and he, and the queen- 
mother, and all his sen^onts, captains, and oiHuers, 
came out and gave themselves up to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who carried them, with the harem and the 
eunuchs, to Babylon (Jer. xxix. 2 ; Ezek. xvii. 12, 
xix. 9). All the king's treasures, and all the 
treasure of the temple, were seized, and the golden 
vessels of the temple, which the king of Babylon 
hail left when he pillaged it in the fourth of Jehoi- 
akim, weie now either cut up or camed away to 
Babylon, with all the nobles, and men of war, and 
skilled artizans, none but the poorest and weakest 
being left Iwhind (2 K. xxiv. 13 ; 2 ('hr. xxxvi. 19). 
According to 2 K. xxiv. 14, IB, the nuinher taken 
at this time into captivity was 10,000, viz. 700p 
soldiere, 1000 cmflsinen and smiths, and 2000 
whose calling is not specified. But, according to 
Jer. iii. 28 (a passage which is omitted in tlie 
LXX.), the number carried aw.ay captive at this 
time (called the seventh of Nebucliadiiezzar, iiistc.'id 
of the eighth, os in 2 K. xxiv. 12) was 3023. 
Whether this di (Terence arises from any corrupt um 
of the numerals, or whether only a portion of those 
originally taken captive wore actually cairied to 
Babylon, the otheis being left with Zedekiah U{m)ii 
his swearing allegimice to Nebuchadnezzar, cannot 
per}un>8 be decided. The numbers in Jeremiah arc 
ceii:ainly very small, only 4000 in all, wheie^ius the 
numbers who ietiiriic<l Tiorn c.ijjtivity, as given in 
Ezr. ii. and Neh, viK weie 42,360. However, 
Jehoiachin was liimself led away captive to Babylon, 
and there he ruimiinod a piisoiun*, uotuully in 

prison {vh's Ji’S), and wearing prison gainu'iits, 

for thirty-six yeais, viz. till the death of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when E\ il-Mei'odach succeeding to the 
throne of Babylon, treated him with much kind- 
ness, breught him out of prison, changed his gar- 
ments, raised him above the other subject or 
aiptive kings, and made him sit at his own table. 
Whether Jehoiachin outlived the two years of Evil- 
Merodach’s reign or not does not appear, nor have 
we any {Kuticulais of It is life at Babylon. The 
general description of him in 2 K. xxiv. 9, “ He 
did evil in the bight of Jehovah, according to all 
that his father had done," seems to apply to his 
cUkrecter at the time he was king, and but a child ; 
and BO does the prophwjy of Jcremiali (xxii. 24-30; 
Ezek. xix. 5-9). We also learn from Jer. xxviii. 
4, that four veal's after Jehoiachin hod gone to 
Babylon, there was a great expectation at Jeru- 
salem of his rctuiTi, but it does not njipear whether 
Jehoiacliin himself shared this hofic at Babylon. 
[Hananiah, 4.] The tenor of Jeremiah's letter 
to the elders of the captivity (xxix.) would, how- 
ever, indicate that there was a jKirty among tlio 
laiptivity, encouraged by false prephets, wln> weie 
at this time looking furwaixl to Ncbucliadnez/ar’h 
ovei'thi'ow and Jehoiachin’s return ; and perhaps 
the feoi’ful death of Ahab the son of Kolaiah (ib. 
v. 22), and the 'close confinement of Jehoiachin 
through Nebuchodiiezzai's reign, may liave been 


Jer. xxii. 28, 80, imply sex r.ithcr than age, and 
are both actually used of infants. Sec Ocson. Thes. 

8. VV. 
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the lesuli of some disposition to oonspii'e against 
Nebuchadnezzar on the part of a portion of the 
captivity. But neither Daniel nor Ezekiel, who 
were Jehoiachin’s fellow^captivea, make any further 
allusion to him, except that Ezekiel dates his pro- 
phecies by the year “of King Jehoiadiin’s cap- 
tivity*’ (i. 2, viii. 1, xxiv. 1, the latest date 
being “ the tweaty-seventh year” (zzix. 17, ri. 1). 
We also learn iix)m £sth. ii. 6, that Kish, the 
ancestor of Mordccsii, was Jehoiachin’s fellow-cap- 
tive. But the apocryphal books are more com- 
municative. Thus author of the book of 
Baruch (i. 3) introduces “Jechonias the son of 
Jehoiakim king of Judah '* into liis nariative, and 
i-eprcsents Banich as reading his prophecy in his 
(su-s, and in the earn of the king’s sons, and the 
nobles, and elders, and people, at Babylon. At the 
heai'ing of Barucli’s words, it is add^, they wept, 
and fasted, and prayed, and sent a collection of silver 
to Jerusiilem, to Joiakim, the son of Hilkiah, the son 
of Shallum the high-priost, with which to purchase 
burntK)d'enngH, and sacriHce, and incense, bidding 
them pray for the prosperity of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Belshazzar his son. The histoiy of Susimna 
suid the Elders also apparently makes Jehoiachin an 
impoitant personage ; for, iiocoixliiii; to the author, 
the husband of Susanna was Joiakim, a man ot 
great wealth, and. the chief person among the 
captives, to whose house all the people resorted | 
for judgment, a description which suits Jehoiachin. 
^ricanus (Ep, ad Or^, ; Kouth, Eel, Sac. ii. 
llh) expressly calls Susanna’s husband king, and 
says that the king of Babylon had m.ade him his 
royal companion {<r6y0poyos). He is also men- 
tioned 1 Esdr. V. 5, out the text seems to be 
corrupt. It probably should be “ Zorobabel, the 
son of Salathiel, the son of Joacim,” i. e. Jehoi- 
chiu. It does not ap()ear cei’taiuly from Scrip- 
ture, whether Jehoiachin was married or had any 
children. That Zedekiah, who in 1 Ohr. iii. 16 is 
Qilled “ his son,” is the same os Zcdekiali his 
uncle (called “his brother,” 2 Chr. xxxvi. 10), 
who was his successor on the throne, seems certain. 
But it is not impossible that Assir = captive), 

who is reckoned among the “ sons of Jeconiah ” in 
I Chr. iii. 17, may have been so really, and either 
have died young or been made an eunuch (Is. xxxix. 
7). This is quite in accoidance with the term 
“childless,” applied to Jeconiah by Jere- 

miah (xxii. 30). [dENKALOQY OF CHRIST, p. 675.] 

Jehoiachin was the last of Solomon’s line, and on 
its failure in his person, the right to the succession 
passed to the line of Nathan, whose descendant 
Shealtiel, or Salathiel, tlie son of Neri, was conse- 
quently inscribed in the genealogy as of “ the sons 
of Jehoiachin.” Hence his place in the genealogy of | 
Christ (Matt. i. 11, 12). For the variations in the 
Hebrew foims of Jeconiah’s name sec Hanantah, 
8; and for the confusion in Greek and Latin 
writers between Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin, ’leeaxc^A^ 
imd see Gbneaix>oy of Jesus Christ, 

and Heirey’s Genealogy , p. 71-73. 

IT.B. The compiler of 1 Esdiii ^ves the name of < 
Jechonias to Jehoahaz the son of Josiah, who 
reigned three months after Josiah’s death, was 
deposed and canied to Egypt by Pharaoh-Nocho 
(1 Esdr. i. 34; 2 K. xxiii. 30). He is followed 
in this blunder by Epiphanius (vol. i. p. 2 1), | 
who says “Jositdi begat Jeehoniah, who is also 
called Shallum. This Jeehoniah begat Jeehoniah, | 
who is called Zetlckiah and Joakim.” It has its 
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origin doubtless in the confusion of the names 
when written in Greek by writers ignorant of 
Hebrew. [A. C. H.] 

JEHOI'ADA (PlJ^iT=”known of Jehovah:” 

; Alex. *lua6a4^ ’ItfiaSd, *Iwia9a4, and also 
as Vat. ; Joseph. *le$a9os : Joiada), • In the later 
books the name is contracted to Joxada. 

1. Father of Benaiaii, David’s well known 
warrior (2 Sam. viii. 18, 1 K. i. and ii. paesim, 

1 Chr. xviii. 17, &c.). From 1 Chr. xxtii. 5, we 
learn that Benaiah’s father was the cUef pri^, and 
he is therefore doubtless identical with 

2. (*l«Mi9ks) Leadei* (I'^S) of the Aarohites (ac- 
curately “ of Aaron ”) t. e. the priests ; who joined 
David at Hebron, bringing with him 3700 priests 
(1 Chr. xii. 27). 

3. According to 1 Chr. xxvii. 34, son of BenMoh, 
and one of David V chief counsellors, apparently 
having succeeded Ahithophel in that office. But 
in all prabability Beiiaiah the son of Jehoiada is 
meant, by a confusion similar to that which has , 
arisen with regaiti to Ahimclech and Abiathar, 

1 Chr. xxiii. 16, 2 Sum. viii. 17. 

4. High-priest at the time •of Athaliah’s usuipa- 
tion of the throne of Judah (is.c. 884-878), and 
during the greater portion of the 40 years* reign of 
Joash.f It does not appear when he first be^me 
high-priest, hut it may have been as early as the 
latter part of Jehoshuphat’s reign. Any how, he 
probably succeeded Amaiiah. [HiGH-Priest.] He 
married Jbiioshbka, or Jehoshaheath, daughter of 
king Jehoram, and sister of king Ahaziah (2 Chr. 
xxii. tl^ ; and when Athalinh slew all the se^ royal 
of Judaii after Ahaziah had been put to death by 
Jehu, he and his wife stole Joash from among the 
kiu^s sons, and hid him for six yetira in the Temple, 
and eventually leplaccd him on the thione of his 
ancestors. [Joash ; Athaliah.] In efTecting this 
happy ravolution, by which both the throne of David 
and the worship of the true God according ^ the 
law of Moses wera rescued fiom imminent danger 
of destruction, Jehoiatla displayed great ability and 
prudence. Waiting patiently till the tynumy of 
Athaliah, and, we may pi-esume, her foreign prac- 
tices and preferences, had produced disgust in the 
land, he at length, in the 7th year of her reign, 
entered into secret alliance with all the chief par- 
tizans of the house of David anti of the true religion, 
lie also collected at JeniMilem tiie Levites from the 
difTerent cities of Judah and Isi-ael, probably under 
cover of proxriding for the Temple services, and 
then concentrated a large and concealed force in 
the Temple, by the exiiedient of not dismissffig the 
old courses of priests and Levites when their suc- 
cessors came to relieve them on the SahbathC By 
means of the consecrated shields and spears which 
DaxuJ had taken in his wars, and which were pre-> 
served’ in tlie tivosury of thb Temple (corap. t Ohr. 
XYiii. 7-11, xxvi. 20-28, 1 K. xiv. 26, 27)r he sup- 
plied the captains of hundreds with arms for their 
men. Having then divided the priests and Levites 
into thm bands, which were posted at the principal 
entrances, and filled the couiie with people favour- 
able to the cause, he produced the young king hefoie 
the whole assembly, and crowned and anoint^ liiin, 
and presented to him a copy of the Law accoixling 
to Deut. xvii. 18-20. [Hilkiah.] The excitement 
of the moment did not make him forget the •'metity 
of God’s house. None but the priests and tninis- 
iei'ing Levites were permittiHl by him to enter tlie 
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Temple*^ and he gave strict orders that Athaliah 
should ^ carried without its precincts before she 
was put to death. In the same spirit ho inaugii- 
mted the new reign by a solemn covenant be- 
tween himself, as high-prieSt, and the people and 
the king, to renounce the Baal-worship which had 
been inti'oduced by the house of Ahab, and to 
serve Jehovah. This was followed up by the 
immediate destruction of tlie altar and temple of 
Baal, and the death of Mattan his priest. He tiien 
took order for the due celebration of the Temple 
service, and at the same time for the perfect re- 
establishment of the monarchy ; all which seems to 
liave been effected with great vigour and success, 
and without any cruelty or violence. The young 
king himself, under this wise and virtuous coun- 
sellor, ruled his kingdom well and prosperously, and 
was forward in works of piety during the lifetime 
of Jehoiada. The repamtion of the Temple in the 
23rd year of his reign, of which a full and intei‘est- 
ing account is g^ven 2 K. xii. and 2 Chr. zxiv., was 
one of the most important works at this period. 
At length, however, Jehoiada died, B.c. 834, and 
though far advanced in years, too soon for the wel- 
fare of his countiy, and the weak unstable character 
of Joash. The text jof 2 Chr. xxiv. 1.^, supported 
by the LXX. and Joscplms, makes him 130 years 
old when he died. But supposing him to have lived 
to the 35tii year of Joash (which only l^ves 5 
years for all the subsequent events of the reign), he 
would in that case have been 95 at the time of the 
insurrection against Athaliah ; and 15 years before, 
when Jehoram, whose daughter was his wife, was 
only 32 years old, he would have been 80 : than 
which nothing can be more improbable. There must 
therefora be some early corruption of the numeral. 
Perhaps we ought to read (83), 

instead of D'C^4 suggested, 

Geneal. of our Lord, p. 304) would leave an impix)- 
bable age at the two above-named epochs. If 83 
at his death, he would have been 33 years old at 
Joivn/s accession. For his signal services to his 
God, his king, and his country, which have earned 
him a place among the very tbremost well-doera in 
Israel, he had the unique honour of burial among 
tlie kings of Judah in the city of David. He was 
probably succeeded by his son Zechariah, In Jo- 
sephus* list (A. J, xviii. §6) the name of IAAEA2 
by on easy corruption is transformed into ^IA£A2, 
and in the Seder Ohm into Phadea. 

In Matt, juiii. 35, Zechariah the son of Jehoiada 
is mentioned .as the “ son of Bai^achias,’* t. e. Berc- 
chiah. This is omitted in Luke (xi. .51), and haf 
probably been inserted fiom a confusion between 
this Zechai’iah and 2, the prophet, who was son of 
Berea|^; or with the son of Jeberechiah (Is. 
viii. 

6. iSeoond priest, or sagan, to Seraiah the high- 
priest. Ho was deposed at the beginning of tne reign 
of Zedekinh^probably for adhering to the prophet 
Jeremiali ; when Zephaniah was appointed sagan 
in his i-oom* (Jer. xxix. 25-29 ; 2 K. xxv. 18). 
This is a clear instance of the ti^e ** the priest " 
being applied to the second priest. The passage in 
Jeremiah shows the nature of the sagan's authority 
at this time, when he was doubtless ** rulei* of tlie 


* It is however possible that Jehoiada vacated the 
office by death. 

' ^ It does not appear frimi the narrative in 2 K. 
xxiii. (which is the fhllcst) whether Nocho went 
straight to Egypt A'om Jerusalem, or whether the 
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house of Jehovah” (fljn; Tl'S I'M). [Hioif- 
PftiEST.J Winer (Sealu^.') has quite misundui^ 
stood the passage, and makes Jehoiada the some as 
the high-priest in the reign of Joash. 

0. Joiada; ’ImSJ, Alex. *Ioci5d; 

Jojada\ son of Paseadi, who assisted to repair the 
** old ^te ** of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. t>). [A. C. H.] 

JEHOI'AKIM *I»aK(/A, or -cf/a; 

Joseph. *lt»AKifxosi Jociim), 18th (or, counting 
Jehoahaz, 19th) king of Judah from David 
inclusive — 25 years old at his accession, and 
ori^ally called Eliakim. He was the son of 
Jotiah and Zebiidah, daughter of Pedaiah of Ruinali, 
possibly identical with Arumah of Judg. ix. 41 
(where the Vulg. has RumaK), and in that case 
in the tribe of Manasseh. His younger brother 
Jehoahaz, or Shallum, as he is called Jer. xxii. 11, 
was in the first instance made king by the people 
of the land on the death of his father Josiah, pro- 
bably with the intention of following up Josiah’s 
policy, which was to aide with Nebuchadnezzar 
against Egypt, being, as Prideaux thinks, bound 
by oath to the kings of Babylon (i. 50). Pharaoh- 
Necho, therefore, having home down all resistance 
with Ids victorious aimy, immediately deposed Je- 
hoahaz, and hail him bi*ouglit in chains to Kiblah, 
where, it seems, he was on his way to Carchemish 
(2 K. xxiii. 33,34; Jer. xxii. 10-12). He then set 
Eliakim, his elder brother, upon the throne — 
clianged his name to Jehoiakim — and having 
chai*gcd him with the task of collecting a tribute 
of 100 talents of silver, and 1 talent of goldss tieaily 
4t),000L, in which ho mulcted the land for the 
part Josiuli had taken in the war witli Babylon, he 
eventually returned to Egypt taking Jehoahaz witli 
him, who died there in wiptivity (2 K. xxiii. 34; 
Jer, xxii. 10-12 ; Ezek. xix. 4).^ Pharaoh-Necho 
also himself returned no more to Jerusalem, for 
after his great defeat at Carchemish in the fouith 
year of .lehoiokim he lost all his Syrian posscs.sioits 
(2 K. XXIV. 7 ; Jer. xlvi. 2), and his successor 
Psiimmis (Hciud. ii. clxi.) made no attempt to 
recover them. Egypt, thereforc, played no jiait In 
Je^vish {)olitics during the seven or eight ycais of 
Jehoiak^’s reign. After the battle of Carcheiuisli 
Nebuchadnezzar came into Palestine as one of rJiu 
Egyptian tributaiy kingdoms, the capture of wliicli 
was the natural fruit of his victory over Necho. 
He found Jehoiakim quite defenceless. After .a 
shoil siege he entered Jerusalem, took the king jui- 
soner, bound him in fetters to carry 1dm to Biiby- 
lon, and took also some of the precious vessels of 
the, temple and carried them to the hind of Shinar 
to the temple of Bel his god. It was at this time, 
in the tburth, or, as Daniel reckons, in tlie third 
year of his reign, that Daniel, and Htuianiah, Mi- 
shael, and Azaiiah, were taken captives to Babylon ; 
but Nebuchadnezzar seems to have changed his 
purpose as regarded Jehoiakim, and to have ac- 
cepted his submission, and reinstated him on the 
Uu'oue, pel haps in i-emembrauce of the fidelity of 
ids fiitW Josiah. What is certain is, that Jehoi- 
akim became tribimry to Nebuchadnezzar after his 
invasion of Judah, and continued so for three yeiu's, 
but at the end of that time broke his oath of alle- 


colamitous campaign on the Euphrates intervened. 

0 It is possible that this diversity of reckoning may 
be caused by some reckoning a year for Jehooboz’s 
reign, while some omitted it. 
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giance and rebelled against him (2 K. xxiv. 1). 
What moved or encouraged Jehoiakim to this re- 
bellion it is difficult to say, unless it were the rest- 
less turbidcnce of his own bod disposition and the 
dislike of i^aying the tribute to the king of Babylon, 
which he would have rather lavished upon his own 
luxury and pride (Jer. xxii. 13-17), for there is 
nothing to bear out Winer's conjecture, or Jose- 
phus’s assertion, that there was anything in the 
attitude of Egypt at this time to account for such 
a stop. It seems more probable that seeing Egypt 
entirely severed fW^m the affairs of Syria since the 
battle of Oarchemish, and the king of Babylon 
wholly occupied with distant wars, he hoped to 
make himself independent. But whatever was the 
motive of this foolish and wicked proceeding, which 
was contrary to the repeated warnings of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, it is certain that it brought misery 
and ruin upon the king and his country. Though 
Nebuchadnezzar was not able at that time to come 
in [lerson to chastise his rebellious vassal he sent 
against him numerous bands of Chaldeans, with 
Syriiuis, Moabites, and Ammonites, who were all 
now subject to Babylon (2 K. xxiv. 7), and who 
cruelly harassed the whole country. It was peiv 
haps at this time that the great drought occurred 
described in Jer. xiv. (comp. Jer. xv. 4 witii 2 K. 
xxiv. 2, 3). The closing years of this reign 
must have been a time of extreme misery. The 
Ammonites appear, to have overrun the land of 
(lad (Jer. xlixj^l), and the other neighbouring 
nations to have taken advantage of the helpless- 
ness of Israel to ravage their land to the utmost 
(Ez. XXV.). There was no rest or safety out of 
the walled cities. We are not acquainted with 
the details of the close of the reign. Probably jis 
the time approached for Nebuch^nezzitr himsidt 
to come against Judea the -desultory attacks and 
invasions of his ti'oops becume more concentrated. 
Either in an engagement with some of these forces, 
or else by the Imd of his own op])ressed subjects, 
who thought to conciliate the Babylonians by the 
murder of their king, Jehoiakim came to a violent 
cud » in the 11th year of his reign. His body was 
cast out igiiominiously on the ground; perhaps 
thrown over tlie walls to convince the enemy tliat 
lit! was dead ; and then, after being left exjiosevl for 
some time, was dragged away and buried ** with 
the burial of an ass,” without pomp or lamentar 
tioii, “ beyond the gates of Jerusalem *’ (Jer. xxii. 
18, 19, xxxvi. 30). Within three months of his 
death Nebuchadnezzar arrived, and put an end to 
his dynasty by carrying Jehoiachin off' to Babylon., 
[ J EiioiACHiN.] All the accounts wc have of Jehoi- 
akim concur in ascribing to him a virioua and 
irreligious character. The writer of 2 K. xxiii. 37, 
tells us that ** he did that which was evil in the 
sight of Jehovah,” a statement which is repeated 
xxiv. 9, and 2 Chr. xxxvi. 5. The latter writer 

a The passage seems to be corrupt. The words 
rbi# avrov seem to be repeated from the pre- 

ceding line but oue, and Zapox^e is a corruption of 
Ovpiw, ovAAo/Utfe avJjyaywv is a paraphrase of the 
Alcinndrian Codex of Jer. xxxiii. 23 (xxvi. 23, A. Y.), 
avvKAdpwnof aArbv, ical efifya*yov. 

* Nothing can bo more improbable than an invasion 
of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar at this time. All the 
Syrian possessions of Egypt fell into the power of 
Babylon soon after the victory ut Carohcmiohi and the 
king of Egypt retired thenceforth into his own oountiy. 
His Asiatic wars seem to liave engrossed Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s uftention for the next 7 years ; and in like 
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uses the yet stronger expression, ** the acts of Jehoi- 
akim, and the atwminations which he did ” (v. 8' 
But it is in the writings of Jeremiah that we have 
the fullest portraiture of him. N, as is probable, 
the 19th chapter of Jeremiah belongs to this reign, 
we have a detail of the abominations of idolatry 
practised at Jerusalem under the king^s sanction, 
with which Ezekiel's vision of what^^was gmng on 
six years "later, within the very prectipta of the 
temple, exactly agrees; incense offered up to 
“ abominable beasts;'' ** women wvqm for Tham- 
muz ;'' and mem in the inner court oA tiie temple 
''with their bocks towards the temple of the 
Lonf ” worshipping " the sun towards the east ” 
(Ez. viii.). The vindictive pursuit and murder of 
Urijuh the son of Sheniaiah, and tiie indignities 
offered to his corpse by the king's oommand, in 
revenge for his fateful prophesying of evil against 
Jerusalem and Judah, are samples of his irreligion 
and tyranny combined. Jeremiah only narrowly 
escaped the same foto (.Ter. xxvi. 20-24). The 
carious notice of him in 1 Esdr. i. 38, that ho put 
his nobles in chains and caught Zaraces bis brother 
in Egypt** and brought him up thence (to Jeni- 
salem) also points to his cruelty. His daring im- 
piety in cutting up and burning the roll containing 
Jeremiah’s prophecy, at the very moment when the 
national fast was being cclebrat^, is another speci- 
men Jbf his character, and drew down upon him the 
sentence, " He shall have none to sit upon the 
throne of David” (Jer. xxxvi.). His oppression, 
injustice, covetousnt^ss, luxury, and tyranny, ai-e 
most severely rebukeii (xxii. 13-17), and it has 
been frequently observed, ivs indicating his thorough 
selHshness and indifference to the sufferings of his 
people, tlmt at a time when the land was so im- 
poverished by the heavy tvibuti*8 laid upon it by 
Egypt and Babylon in turn, he should have sqiinii- 
deijj^ largo sums in building luxurious palaces for 
himself (xxii. 14, 15). .Josephim's history of Jc* 
hoiakiin's reign is consistent neither with t^riptui c 
nor with itself. His account of Jehoiakim^'s death 
and Jehoiachin's accession appears to be only his 
own inference from the Scripture narrative. Ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ant, x. 6) Nebuchadnezzar 
came against Judea in the 8th year of Jehoiakim ’s 
reign, and compelled him to pay tribute, which he 
did for three years, aud then revolted in the 
11th yciir, on hearing that the king of Babylon 
was gone to invade Egypt.* He then inserts the 
account of Jehoiakim’s burning Jeremiah's pro- 
phecy in his 5th year, and concludes by saying, 
tlmt a little time aderwaixls the king of Babylon 
made an expedition against Jehoiakim, who ad- 
mitted Nebuchadnezzar into the city upon cei^n 
conditions, which Nebuchiulnezzar immediu’tidy 
broke; that he slew Jehoiakim and the flower of 
the citizens, and sent 3000 captives to Babylon, 
and set up Jehoiachin for king, but almost imme- 

manner the king of Egypt seems to have confined 
himself to Ethiopian wars. Uhe flint hint we have 
of Egypt aiming at recovering her lust influence in 
Syria is at the accession of rharaoh-ilophro, In the 
4th of Zedekinh. [Uamamah, 4.] He made several 
abortive attempts against Nebuchadnezzar in Zede- 
kiah’s reign, and detached the Ammonites, Moabites, 
Edomites, Tyrians, andZldunians from the Babylonish 
alliance (Jer. xxvli.). In consequence, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after thoroughly subduing these nations, and 
devoting 13 years to the siege of Tyre, at length in- 
vaded and subdued Egypt in the 35tb year of his reign 
(Ez. xxix. 17). 
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diately afterwards was seized witli fear lest the 
young king should avenge his father’s death, and 
so sent 1>ack his aiiny to besiege Jerusalem ; that 
Jehoiachin, being a man of just and gentle dis|K)si- 
tion, did not like to expose the city to danger on 
his own account, and tlierefore surrendered himself, 
his mother, and kindred, to the king of Babylon’s 
oilicei'^n^condition of the city suH'ering no harm ; 
but tliat Nebuchadnezzar, in direct violation of 
the conditions, took 10,8J2 prisoners, and made 
Zeiiekiah king in the room of Jehoiachin, whom 
he kept in oustody — a statement the principal poi*- 
tion of which seems to have no foundation what- 
ever in facts. The account given above is deftved 
from the various statements in Scripturo, and 
seems to agree perfectly with the probabilities of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s movements and with what the 
most recent disiwcrics liave brought to light con- 
cerning him. [Nebugiiadnezzak.] The reign 
of Jelioiakim extends &om B.c. 009 to D.G. 598, or 
as some reckon 599. 

The name of Jehoiakim appears in a contracted 
form in J91AKIM, a high-priest. [A. C. H.] 

JEHOI'ABIB 1 Chr. ij. 10, Xjtiv. 

7, only ; elsewhere, both in Hebrew and A. V., the 
name is abbreviated to JoiAitiD: *Iwapl/a; Alex. 
’IctfopefB mid *lapfl$: Joiarih\ head of the first 
of the 24 coui'ses of priests, according Iq- the 
arrangement of king David (1 Chr. xxiv. 7). 
2Some of his descendimts returned from the Baby- 
lonish captivity, as we leai-n from 1 Glir. ix. 10, 
Neh. xi. 10. [Jedataii.] Their chief in the days 
of Joiakim the son of Jeshua was Mattenai (Nen. 
xii. 0, 19). They were }>robabiy of the house of 
Kleazar. To the courae oV Jehoiarib belonged the 
Asmonean family (1 Macc. ii. 1), and Josephus, as 
he informs us \Ant. xii. 6. §1, and Life, §1). 
[Hioii-ruiEST.] Pridcaux indeid {Conncctinn, i. 
120), following the Jewish tradition, nliirms that 
only 4 of the courses returned from Babylon, Jc- 
dniali, Imnier, Pashur, and Ifaiim — for which last, 
however, the Babylonian Talmud has Joiarib — be- 
cause these 4 only are enumerated in Ezr. ii. 3C-39, 
Nell. vii. 39-42. And he accounts for the mention 
of other courses, as of Joint ih Macc. ii. 1), and 
Abiah (Luke i. .5), by saying that tho>>e 4 courses 
were sulxlivided into ti each, so as to keep up the 
old iiuinljer of 24, which took the names of the 
ongiiml courses, though not really desoeiuhsl from 
them. But this is pi'obably an invention of the 
Jews, to account tor the mention of only these 4 
fiimilics ot priests in the list of Ezr. ii. and Neh. 
vii. And however difUcult it may be to say with 
certainty why only those 4 courses are mentioned 
in that particular list, wo have the positive authority 
of 1 Chr. ix. 10, and Neh. xi. 10, for asserting that 
Joiarib did return ; and we have two other lists of ! 
courses, one of the time of Nehemiah (Neh. x. 2-8), 
the other of Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 1-7) ; the fonuer 
enumeiating 21, the l.atter 22 couracs; and the 
latter naming Joiarib as one of them,* and adding, 
at V. 19, the name i>f the chief of the couree of 
Joiarib in the days of Joiakim. So that there can 
be no reasonable doubt that Joiarib did return, j 
The notion of the Jews does not receive any con- 


* It is, however, very sing:ular that the names after 
Shemaiah in Neh. xU. 6, including Joiarib and Jedaiah, 
have the apiiearance of being added on to the pre- 

viously existing list, which ended with Shemaiah, as 
does that in Neh. x. 2-8. For Jularib’s is introduced 
with the copula and it is quite out of its right 
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flmation from the statement in the Latin version 
of Josephus {Cont, Apum. ii. §8), that there were 
4 courses of priests, as it is a manifest corruption 
of Hie text for 24, ns Whiston and others have shown 
(note to Life of J oaephus, § 1 ). The subjoined table 
gives the three lists of courses which retuined, with 
the original list in David’s time to compare them 
by:— 

COURSES OF PRIISSTS. 


In Dnviclli 
wgn, 

1 Ctir. xxfT. 

In lint in 

Kxr. ii., Nell. tII. 

Ill Ni'bemiah** 
time, 

Null. X. 

In Zmibbabol'x 
time, 

Neh. xif. 

1. Ji‘haiArib, 


_ 

.Toianb. 

1 rhr. Ix. 10. 
Ni>h. xl IOl- 




S. JuUinU. 

Chililnm of 
Jediiinli. 
Cliildn<n of 
Barim. 

— 

Jedeinh. 

3. Ilarlm. 

Ilurlm. 

Rchum, 

(llarim, v. 1.5). 

4 . Scorim. 




5 . Mxldiijnb. 

Children of 
I*Mhur, 1 Chr. 
ix. M. 

Miildiijiih. 

" 

S. Sfljnmlii. 

— 

Mijitmin. j 

Minmin 

(Mininmln,\ 17 ) 
Meivmutb. 

7 . llKkki>i. 

‘ 

Misrpmoth, Mm 
Ilf llakkia, 
Ni>h. ill. 4. 

R. Ablinh. 


Abijah. 

Abijnli. 

0 . .Irfiltuuli. 

lllNlM* of 
jwbun 
fUr il HR, 
Nub. VII. 80 j 



10. Shccnmali. 

■ 

ShobimiuU. 

Shcvlianinli, 

(Shebariiiih, 

\er. 14). 

11 . Klii.4}iib. 



— 

18. Jnkim. 



— 

is lliinpnli 

14. Jmbtthnib. 

z 

n 


15. MlKHh. 


RHKhI. • 

Ril^rih. 

16 Imnvr. 

('hiltlrcn of 
Immcr. 

AnmnAli. 

Amannlu 

17. Hrsir 


— 


10 . Auhiim. 




18. PetluibiMh. 



... 

eo. Jukisrkvl. 


mm. 


SI Jnuhin, 

— 



Neb. xi. 10 , 

1 llir. ix. lU. 




8 <. Gainiil. 



— 

8 S. IVUIaU. 



— 

84. Mueinli, 


MoiiBiah. 

Maodlnh 

(MuHdltiKv.l7) 


The courses which cannot be identified with the 
original ones, but which are enumerated a.s existing 
after the retiira, are an follows ; — 


Neh.x. 

Neh. xii. 

Neh. xl., 1 Chr. Ix. 

Stimiali. 

*Seralah. 

Seraltth (?) 

A’/ariiih. 

Kzra. 

Axarlali. 

Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah. 

— 

I’Oshur. 

— 

— 

Hal tush. 

Hattush. 

— 

Mulluch. 

Malluch. 

— 

Obadlaii. 

Iddo. 

Adaiiih(?) 

Paiilel. 

— 

— 

Ginnetlion. 

Glnnotho. 

— 

Baruch. 



— 

Meshnllam. 

— 


Shemaiah. 

Shemaiah. 

Sallu. 

Amok. 

Hilkiah. 

Jedaloh (2). 

• 


For some account of the courses, *4ee Lewis’s 
Orijf, Ifebr, bk. ii. ch. vii. 

In Esdras the name is given Joarib. [A. C. H.] 

JEHO NADAB, and JO'NADAB (the ^nger 
form, is employed in 2 K. x. and Jer. xx^v, 

order as the first course ; and, moreover, these names 
are entirely omitted in the LXX. till wo come to the 
times of Joiakim at vcr. 12-21. StUl the utmost that 
could be concluded from this is, that Joiarib I’eturned 
later than the time of Zerubbabel. 
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8, 14, 16, 18 ;«ihc shorter one, in Jer. xxxr. 

6, 10, 19: *ltoyciZd$), the son of Itechab, founder 
of the Kechabites. . It appears from 1 Chr. ii. 55, 
that his father or ancestor Kcchab (“ the rider”) 
belonged to a branch of the Kcnitcs ; the Arabian 
tribe which enteie^^alestinc with the Israelites. 
One settlement of f|bm was to be found in tlie 
extreme north, under tiie cliieftniniihip of Heber 
(Judg. iv. 11), retaining their Bedouin cnstonois 
under the oak which derived its name fiom their 
nomadic habits. The main fteitlemeni was in the 
south. Of these, one branch had nestled in the 
cliffs of Engedi (Judg. i. 16; Num. xxiv. 21). 
Another had returned, to the frontier of their native 
wilderness on the sou^ of Judah (Judg. i. 16). A 
third was established, under a fourfold division, at 
or near the town of Jabez in Judah (1 Ohr. ii. 55). 
To these last belongerl Ucchab and his son Jehouadab. 
The Bedouin habits, which were kept up by the 
other branches o^ tlie Kenitc tribe, were inculcated 
by Jehonadab with the utmost luinutencss on his 
descendiints ; the more so, perhaps, fi-om their being 
brought into closer connexion with the inliabitants 
of the settled districts. The vow or rule which he 
prescribed to them is preserved to us : ** Ye shall 
drink no wine, neitlier ye iior your sobs for ever. 
Neither shall ye build houses, nor sow seed, nor 
plant vineyard, nor have luiy : but all your days 
ye shall dwell in tents ; that ye may live many days 
in the land whei-e ye be strangei’s ” (Jer. xxxv. 6, 7). 
I’his life, iMutly monastic, partly Bedouin, was ol^ 
seiTed with tlie tenacily with which from genenitiou 
to generation such customs arc continueii in Arab 
tribes; and wlien, many years after the deat-h of 
Jehoimtlnb, the itechabites (as tiiey were called from 
his father) were forced to take refuge from the 
Cyhaldacsui invasion within the walls of Jerusalem, 
nothing would induce them to tmis^ess the rule 
of their ancestor ; and in consequence a blessing was 
prunounc£d upon him and them by the propliet 
Jeremiah (xxxv. 19;: “ Jouailab the son of Kechab 
shall not want a man to stand before me for over.” 
[liKCHAIUTliS.] 

Bearing in mind this general character of Jeho- 
iiadab as an Arab chit'f, and the founder of a half- 
religious M>ct, pel Imps in connexion with the austere 
EJijah, and the Nazarites mentioned in Atnos ii. 11 
(see Kwald, AUerthwner, 92, 9:i), we are the la‘tter 
able to understand the single oci’^ision on which he 
appears befora us in the histoiical narrative. 

.Ichu was advancing, after the slaughter of Betli- 
eked, on the city of Samaria, when he suddenly met 
the ansteie Bedouin ct>ming towards him (2 K. x. 
15). It seems that they wera already known to 
eadi other (.Jos. Ant. ix. 6, §6). The king was in 
his chariot; the Arab was on toot. It is not clear, 
from the present state of the text, which was the 
firat to sp^. The Hebicw text — followed by the 
A. V. — implies that the king blessed (A. V. “ sa- 
luted ”) Jehonadab. The LXX. and Josephus {Ant. 
ix. 6, §()) imply that Jehonadab blessed the king, 
liach would have its peculiar apprapnatencss. The 
king then proposed their 'close union. “ Is tliv 
h^t light, as my heiirt is with thy heart 'r* 
The answer of Jehonadab is slightly varied. In 
the Hebraw text he vehemently replies, “It is, 
it is : give me thine hand.” In the LXX., and in 
tlie A. y.— he ivplics simply “It is;” aud Jehu 
then Kjoins, “ If it is, give me thine hand.” The 
hand, whether of Jehonadab or Jehu, was offcixid 
and graaped. The king lil1«d him up to the edge 
of the diariot, apparently that lie miglit whis[ier his 
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secret into his ear, and said, “ Come with me, and 
see my zeal for Jehovah.” It was the ftist indica- 
tion of Jehu’s design upon the worship of Ba.il, for 
which he perceived that the stem seat^t would be 
a fit coadjutor. Having entrusted him witli the 
secrat, ho (LXX.) or his attendants (Heb. and A. Y.) 
caused Jehonadab to proceed with him to i^unaiia 
in the royal chaiiot. 

So completely liad the worship of Baal become 
the national religion, that even Jehouadab was able 
to cmceal his par}X)se under the mask of conformity. 
No doubt he acted in concert with Jehu throughout ; 
bnt the only occasion on wbidi he is ekpressly men- 
tioned is when (probably from hi# previous know- 
ledge of the secret worshippers of Jehovah) he went 
witfi Jehu tlirojigh the temple of Baal to tuin out 
any that there might hapj^n to be in the mass 
of Pugau worshipped (2 K. x. 26). [J£HU.] 

This is the iiust we hear of him. [A. P. S.J 

JKHON'ATHAN (in3^n|: Jo- 

mt/iun) : tlie more suxiurato* randering of the 
Hebrew name, which is most frequently given in 
the A. V. os Jonathan. It is ascribed to three 
pei-sous : — 

1. Son of Uzzioh; superintendent of fcitain of 
king David’s storehouses (flh'IX’Vt : the woixl ren- 
dered “treasures” earlier in the vcdc, and in 
27, 28 “cellara”); 1 Chr. xxvii. 25. 

2. One of the Levites who were sent by Jehosha- 
phat tlutiugh the cities of JuiUh, with a book of 
the Law, to teach the people (2 Chr. xvii. 8), 

3. A priest (Neh. xii. 18); the rapresentativo 
of the family of Shemaiah (vcr. 6), when Joiakim 
was high-prie^it, that is in the next generation after 
tlie return from Babylon under Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua. 

JEHOllAM (Dnin'.=:“exalted by Jehovah:” 
*lupdfi ; Joseph. 'Idpa/MS : JoMm), The name is 
mora often tfound in the contracted form of Jo 
RAM. 1, iSoii of -Ahab king of Israel, who suc- 
ceeded his lu'othcr Ahaziah (wlio iiad no son) upon 
the throne at iSamniia, b.c. 896, and died U.G. 884. 
During the fiist four years of his reign his con- 
temporary on tlie throne of Judah was Jelioshaphat, 
and for tiie next seven years and upwards Joram 
the son of Jelioshaphat, and lor the litfit year, or 
portion of a year, Aliaziali the i^oii of Jonun, who 
was killcii tlu* .^amc day that he was (2 K, ix. 27). 
The alliance between the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, commenced by his fatlier and Jelioshaphat, 
was veiy c]oi>e iiiroughout his reign. We first iinti 
liim nsi>ociated with Jehosliapiiat and the king of 
Edom, at timt time a tributaiy of the kingdom of 
Judah, in a wai’ against the Moabites. Meshn, 
tlieir king, on the death of Ahab, hail revolted fiom 
iMtiel, tuid refused to pay the customaiy tribute of 
100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams. Joram asli^l 
and obtained Jehoshnphat’s help to I'feduce him to 
his oliedieiicc, and acconlingly tlie three kings, of 
Israel, Judali, and Edom, mai'ched tlirough the wil- 
dcraos of Edom to attack him. Tiie three armies 
were in the utmost danger of perishing for want 
of water. The piety of Jelioshaphat suggested an 
inquiry of some piuphet of Jehovali, and Elisha 
the son of Shaphat, at that time and since the 
latter pai’t of Aliab’s reign Elijah’s attendant (2 K. 
iii, 11; 1 K. xix. 19-21). was found with the 
host. [Elisha, p. 537.] From him Jehorain 
rcceivcfl a serciie rebuke, and was bid to inquire 
of the pi'ophets of his father iind moilicr, the 
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piophets of Baal. Nevertheless for Jehoshaphat*8 
hake Elisha inquii’ed of Jehovah, and received 
the promise of an abundant supply of water, 
and of a g|«at victory over the Moabites : a pro- 
mise which was- immediately fulfilled. Hie same 
water which, filling the valley, and the trenches 
dug by the Israelites, supplied the whole army and 
all their cattle with drink, apiieared to the Moab- 
ites, who were advancing, like blood, when the 
morning sun shone u^mmi it. Conduding that the 
allies had fidlen out and slain each other, they 
'marched incautiously to the attack, and were put 

* to the i-out. The allies pursued them with great 
llaughter into #ieir own laud, which they utterly 
ravi^^ and destroyed with all its cities. Kir- 
haraseth alone remained, and there the. king of 
Moab made his last stand. An attempt to break 
through the besieging army having failed, he re- 
sorted to the desperate expedient of ofi'ering up his 
eldest son, the heir to his throne, as a burnt- 
offering, uih)u the wall of the city, in the sight of 
the enemy. Uiwn this the Israelites retired and 
returned to their own land (2 K. iii.). It was 
perhaps in consequence of Elisha's rebuke, and of 
the above remarkable deliverance granted to the 
ill lied allies according to his word, that Jehoram, 
on his return to Samaria, put away the image of 
Bnal which Ahab his father had made (2 K. iii. 2 \ 
For in 2 K. iv. we have an evidence of Elisha's 
being on friendly terms with Jchoiam, in the offer 
made by him to su^ to the king in iavour of tlie 
Shunammite. Tue impression on the king's mind 
was piiobably sti-cngthened by the subsequent inci- 
dent of Naanuui's cure, and the temporary cessutiou 
of the inroads of the Syrians, which doubtless re- 
sulted from it (2 K. v.). Accordingly when, a 
little lat<‘r, war broke out l)etween Syria and Israel, 
we find Elisha betiieiidiiig Jehoiuin. The king was 
made acquainted by the prophet with the seciut 
counsels of the kinf of Syria, laiid was thus enabled 
to defeat them ; aud on the other hand, when Elisha 
had led a large liand of Syrian •soldiei's whom God 
had blinded, into the midst of Saniaga, Jehoram 
rcvei'entially asked him, ** My father, shall I smite 
them?” and, at the prophet's bidding, not only 
torbore to kill them, but made a feast for them, 
and then sent them home unhurt. This procured 
another cossatiou from the Syrian invasions for the 
Israelites (2 K. vi.^2:^). What happened after this 
to change the itiations between the king and the 
prophet we can only conjecture. But putting to- 
gether the general bal character given of Jehoram 
(2 K. iii. 2, 3) with the fact of the picvaleuce of 
Baal-worahip at the end of his reign (2 K. x. 
21-28), it seems probable that when the Syriiui 
iiii-oads ceased, and he felt less dejiendeut upon the 
aid of the prophet, he relapsed into idolatiy, aud 
was rebuked by Elisha, and threatened with a 
I'etuiii of the calamities from which he had escaped, 
llefusing to i-epeiit, a fresh invasion by the Syrians, 
and a close siege of Siunaria, actually came to jmss, 
accoixiiiig, probably to the word of the prophet. 
Hence, when the terrible incident aiose, in conse- 
quence of the famine, of a womtui boiling and 

• eating her own child, the king immediately attri- 
buted the evil to Elisha the son of Shaphat, and 
determined to take away his life. The message 
which he sent by the messenger whom he com- 


• The “ then »» of the A. V. of 2 K. vlli. 1 to 

a thorough misrepresentation of tho order of the 
events. The narrative goes bock seven years, merely 


missioned to cut oif the prophet’s head, ** Behold 
this evil is from Jehovah, why should 1 wait for 
Jehovah any longer?" coupled with the fact of bis 
having on sackcloth at the time (2 K. vi. 30, 33), 
also indicates that many remonstrances and warnings, 
similar to tliose given by Jeremiah to tho kings of 
his day, had passed betwee^jj^e prophet and the 
weak and unstable son of Anab. The providential 
inteipositiou by which both Elisha’s life was saved 
and the city deliveiod, is narrated 2 K. vii., and 
Jehoram appears to have roturued to friendly feel- 
ings towaids Elisha (2 K. viii. 4). His life, how- 
ever, was now drawing near to its close. It was 
very soon atW the above events that Elisha went 
to Ilamascus, and pi'edicted the revolt of Hazael, 
and his accession to the throne of Syria in the ixiom 
of Beu-hadad ; and it was during Elisha's absence, 
probably, tliat the conveioation between Jehoram 
and Gehazi, and the return of the Shunammite 
^ fi'om the land of the Philistines, recoided in 2 K. 
viii., took place. Jehoram seem^ to have thought 
the revolution in Syria, which immediately followed 
Elisha's prediction, a good opportunity to puisne 
his fathers favourite project of recovering Hainoth- 
Gilead from tlie Syrians. He accordingly made an 
alliance wiHi his nephew Ahaziah, who had just 
succeeded Joram on the throne of Judah, and the 
two kings piccccdcd to occupy Kamoth-(jilead by 
force. The expedition was an untbrtunate one. 
Jehoram was wounded in battle, and obliged to 
roturu to Jczreel to be healed of his wounds (2 I\. 
viii. 29, ix. 14, !.'>), leaving his army under Jehu 
to hold Kamoth-Gil^ against Hazael. Jehu, how- 
ever, and tlie army under his command, revolted 
from their allegiance to Jehoram (2 K. ix.), and, 
luisiily marching to Jezreel, suiTirised Jehoi-am, 

I wounded aud defenceless as he wns. Jehoram, going 
out to meet him, All pierced by an arrow fi om 
Jehu's bow on the very plat of gicund which Abib 
had wrested Irom Naboth the Jezriclite ; thus ful- 
filling to the letter the puqdiecy of Elijah (I I\. 
xxi. 21-29). With the life of Jehoram ended the 
dynasty of Omri. 

Jehoiam's reign was rendered very lemuikablc 
by the two eminent prophets who lived in it, 
I’Jjjah and iClisha. The former seems to havu 
survived till the sixth year of his reign ; tlio 
latter to have begun to be conspicuous quite in 
the beginning of it. . For the fiiinine which Elisha 
foretold to the i:)hiinammite ■ (2 K. viii. 1), aud 
which seems to be the same as that alluded to 
iv. 38, must have begun in tlie sixth year of 
Jehoram’s reign, since it lasted seven years, aud 
ended in the twelfth year. In that case his ac- 
quaintance with the Shunammite must have begun 
not less than live or at least four yeara sooner^ as 
tho child must have lieeii as much as three years 
old when it died ; whicli brings us back at latest to 
the beginning of the second yeai* of Jehorani's reign. 
Elisha's appearance in the camp of the three kings 
(2 K. lii.) was probably as early as tho firat year 
of Jehoram. With reference to the very entangled 
chronology of this reign, it is important to remark 
that ther^ is no evidence whatever to show that 
Elijah the prophet was translated at the time of 
Elisha’s firat prophetic ministratious. The history 
in 2 K., at this burt of it, having much the uatme 
of memoira of Elisha, and the active ministrations 


to introduce the womanto return at this timo. The 
king’s conversation with Gehazi was doubtless caused 
by the proviUcptiul utUvcronce related in ch. vU. 
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of Elijah having closed with the dc^th of Ahaziah, 
it wict yeiy natural to conipTeie Elijah’s personal 
history with the naiintivc of his translation in 
ch. iu before beginning the series of Elisha’s mi- 
racles. But it by no means foliows that ch. ii. is 
really prior in oixler of time to ch. iii., or that, | 
though the raising the doid of the Shunam- 
niite’s son was subsequent, as it probably was, to 
Elijah’s tianslation, therefore all the preliminary 
cii-cuinstanoes ivlat^ in ch. iv. wore so likewise, 
^leither again does the expression (2 K. iii. 11), 
** Here is Elisha, which poured water on the han^ 
of Elijah,”^ imply that this minbiration had at 
that time ceased, and still less that Elijah was 
removed from the caiih. Wc learn, on the con> 
trary, from 2 Chr. xxi. 12, that he was still on 
Ccirth in the I'eigii of Joram son of Jehoshaphat, 
who did not begin to reign till the fifth of Jehonun 
(2 K. viii. 10); and it seems highly prabable th^ 
the note of time in 2 K. i. 17, ** in the second year 
of Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat,” which is ob- 
vimisly and certainly out of its place where it now 
is, properly belongs to the narmtivc in ch. ii. With 
regal'd to the other discordant dates at this, epoch, 
it must sullice to remark that all attempts to i-c- 
concile them are vain. That which is based upon 
the sujiposition of Jorqpi having been associated 
w'ith ills father in the kingdom for three or seven 
goal’s, is of all perliaps the most unfoilunate, as 
being littcrly inconsistent with the history, anni- 
hilating Ins inde{>eiident reign, and after all failing 
to piwlucc even a verbal consistency. The table 
given below is framed on the supposition that 
.Ichoshaphat’s reign really lasted only 22 yeare, 
and Almb’s only 19, os appears from the texts 
cited ; tiiat the statement that Jchosliaphat reigned 
25 y<'ars is caused by the probiible circumstaiice of 
i)is having tiikcn^fiai't in the government during the 
three last yearn of Assi’s reign, when his father was 
iucapacit^ted liy the disease in his feet Chr. xvi. 
12) ; iuid that three years were then added to 
Ahab’s reign, to make the whole number of the 
yea IS of the kings of Ismcl agree with the whole 
iiuiiiber of those of the kings of Judah, thus unduly 
lengthened by un addition of three years to Jeho- 
shapliat’s reign. This arrangement, it is believed, 
reconciles tlie greatest number of cxistiif^ texts, 
agrees best with history, and especially coincides 
with what is the most nci'tain of all the elements 
of the chrenolugy of this time, viz. that the twelve 
yeai-s’ reign of Jehoram son of Ahab, and the few 
mouths' reign of Ahnxiah, the successor of Joram 
son of Jehoshaphat, ended simultaneously at Hie 
accession of Jehu. 


KISOS or IBBAXl.. 

Abab (ragnud ID yn.) lit jr. ■■ 
Aimb ...... 4tti yr. w 

Abab. . ItMt anil loth yr. w 
Atiaauih (rdipicU Syra.) lat \ r. ■■ 
Aliaziuh . . . Sndyr. 

and ■■ 

Jttburain (mgaotl ISyn ) Utyr. 


Jehoram 


Klijab 


. . 5tbyr.- 

. . ittli 1^ 
p to bmwuj 
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KINGS or JVUAII. 

/Am CniRn«>d 4| yn.) SStlt, 
I 1 K. x\i SO. 

I Jfhorimphiit (rgod. SI yia ) 1*1, 
\ *1 K. XXII, 41. 

Jehwhaphat . . IStti. ib. 51. 
Johwiuiphut. 17(11, 1 K. xxii. SI. 

> Jabiabaphat. ISUi, S K. iii. 1. 

Jehoahapbat Inat and SCml. 
and 

Jbram (reifcnodSm.) iBt,SK. 
Joram, SnJ, I K. I. 17, iM 
I Clir. xxi. If. 

Joram, 8th, t K. vlil. 17, 

mid [t K, vut. W. 
Abaxlab (raignad 1 yr.) lat. 


2. Eldest son of Jehoshaphat, succeeded his fatlier 


^ The use of the perflsct tense in Hebrew often 
implies the habit or the repetition of an action, as 
e. p. Ps. 1. 1, ii. 1, &c. ' 


on the throne of Judah at the age of 32, and reigned 
eight years, from B.O, 893-2 to [JkuO^ 

RAM, 1.] Jehoshebn Ais daughtei* was wife to the 
high-priest Jehoiada. The ill effects of his tnarnage 
with Athaliah the daughter of Ahab, and the in- 
fluence of that second Jezebel upon him were im- 
mediately apparent. As soon as he was fixed on 
the throne, he put his six broHiers to death, with 
nHuy of the chief nobles of the land. He then 
proceeded to establish the woi'ship of Baal end 
other abominations, and to enforee the practice of 
idolatry by peraecution. A projdietic writing from 
the a^ prephet Elijidi (2 Chr. xxi. 12), the last 
recorded act of his life, reproving him for his Crimes 
and his impiety, and foretelling the most grievoUs 
judgments upon his peiison and his kingdom, failed 
to produce any good cdect upon him. This was in 
the first or second year of his reign. The remainder 
of it was a scries of calamities. First the Edomites, 

I who had been tributary to Jehoshaphat, revolted 
! from his dominion, and established their permanent 
independence. It was as much as Jehoram Could 
do by a night-attack with all his forces, to exti'icate 
himself from their army, which had surrounded 
him. Next Libnah, one of the strongest foi’titied 
ciHcs in Judah (2 K. xix. 8), and perhaps one of 
those “fenced cities” (2 Chr. xxi. 3) which Jeho- 
sliaphat had given to his other sous, indignant at 
his cruelties, and abhon*ing his apostasy, rebelled 
against him. Then followed invasions of armed 
bwds of Philistines and of Arabians (the same who 
(Niid tribute to Jehoshaphat, 2 Chr. xvii. 11), who 
burnt into Judaea, stonued the king’s /lalace, pnt 
his wives and all his children, except his youngest 
‘son Ahoziah, to death (2 Chr. xxii. 1), or can'iwl 
them into captivity, and plundered all liis trra- 
sures. And, to crewn all, a terrible and incurable 
disease in his bowels fell upon him, of which he 
died, after two years of misery, unregretted ; niid 
went down to a dishonoured grave in the,pnine*of 
life, without either private or public mouraingy 
and without even a resting-place in the sepulchres 
of his &tliers (2 Chr. xxi. 19, 20). He died earJv 
in the twelfth year of his bro^cr-in-Ltw Jehoran/s 
reign over Jt»racl. [A. C. II.] 

JEHOSHABE'ATH (ny^^iT ; ’I(sirai3ef'0 ; 
Alex. ’IuMrc^c0: Josabeth): the form in which the 
name of Jehoshkiu is given in 2 Chr. xxii. 11. 
We are here informed, whut is Ihot told us in 
Kings, that she was the wife of Jehoiada the high- 
piiest. 

JEHOSH'AFHAT (Cfifin* : ’teira^dr : Jo- 

saphat). 1. The son of Asa and Azubah, succeeded 
to the throne B.c. 914, when he was 35 yeara old, 
and reigned 25 yexas. His history is to be found 
among the events recorded in 1 K. xv. 24 ; 2 K. 
viii. 10, or in a continuous narrative in 2 Chi*, 
xvii. 1-xxi. 3. He was contemporary with Aliab, 
Ahaziah, and Jehonun. At first he strengthened 
himself against Israel by foilifying and garrisoning 
the cities of Judah and the Ephraimite conquests of 
Asa. But soon afterwaids the two Hebrew kings, 
perhapt appreciating their common dangw from 
Datnawus and the tribes on their eastern frontier, 
came to an understanding. Israel and Judidi drew 
together for the nrat time since they pai’ted at 
Schechem sixty yeara previously. Jehoshapliat’s 
eldest son Jehoram married Ath^h, the daughter 
of Ahab and Jezebel. It does not appear how for 
Jehoshaphat encouraged that ill-starred union. 
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The closeness of the nllinnco between the two kings 
ii shown by many oircumstiuces; — Elijah’s re- 
luctance when in exile to se( foot witiiin the terri- 
toiy of Judah (Blunt, Und, Coinc, ii. §19, p. 
199); the identity of names given to the children 
of the two luynl tamilies; the admission of names 
compounded with the name of Jehovah into the 
family of Jezebel, the zealous worshipper of Baal ; 
and the extreme nhicrity with which Joho8hapl||t 
atlerwards accompanied Ahab to the field of battle. 

But in his own kingdom Jehoshaphat ever showed 
himself a zealous follower of the commandments of 
God : he tiied, it would seem not quite successfuUy, 
to put down the high places and the groves in 
which the {x*opl<‘ of Judah burnt incense. In his 
tliiid year, apprehending perhaps the evil exam{de 
of Israeli tish idolatiy, and considering tliat the 
Levites were not fulfilling satisfactorily their ftinc- 
tion of teaching the j)eopTe, Jehoshaphat sent out a 
comiftission of cei'tiiin princes, priests, and Levites, 
to go thraugh the cities of Judah, teaching the 
ppople out of the Book ^f the Law. He made 
sepjirate p»*ovision for each of his sons as they grew 
up, perhaps with a foreboding of their mchinclioly 
cud (2 Chr. xxi. 4). Riches and honoui's increased 
around him. He racrived tribute from the Philis- 
tines and Ambiaiis ; and kept up a large standing 
army in .Jerusalem. 

It was probably about the 16th year of his i*eign 
(n.c. fl98) when he went to Samaria to visit Ahab 
and to become his ally in the great battle of Ramoth- 
gilead — not very decisive in its lesult, though fatal 
to Ahab. From thence Jehoshapliat returned to 
Jeruwilem in peace ; and,* after receiving a rebuke 
from the prophet Jehu, went himself through thtf 
people “ fj'om Beerehebji to Mount Ephmim,” re- 
claiming them to the law of God. He also took 
measures for the better adininistiation of justice 
throughout his dominions; on which see f^ldcn, 
Ik Sijnedriis, ii. cap. 8, §4. Tuniing his attention 
to foreign commerce, he built at Ezioii-geber, with 
the help of Ahaziah, a navy designed to go to Tar- 
shish: but, in accoi’dance with a prediction of a 
prophet Eliezer, it was wrecked at Ezion-geber; 
and .Jehoshaphat resisted Ahaziah’s pro|x>sal to 
1 cnew their joipt attempt. 

Before the close of his reign he wa^ engaged in 
two** additional wars. He was miraculously de- 
livered fix)m a ^threatened attack of the people of 
Ammon, Moab,^ and Seir ; the lesult of which is 
thought by some critics to be oelcbmted in Ps. 
48 and 92, and to be alluded to by the prophet 
Joel, ill. 2, 12. After this, perhaps, must 1 m dated 
the war which Jehoshaphat, in oonjuiiction with 
Jehoram king of Israel and the king of Edom, 
carried on against the rebellious king of Moab 
(2 K. iii.). After this the realm of Jehoshaphat 
was quiet. In his declining years the administration 
of aftairs was placed (probably B.C. 891) iu the 
hands of his son Jehoram ; to whom, as Usher con- 
jectures, the same charge had been temporarily 
committed during Jehoshaphat's absence at Ramoth- 
gilead. 

Like the prophets with whom he was h;might 
in contact, we cannot describe the -character of this 
good king wipiout a mixture of blame. Eminently 
pious, gentle, just, devoted to the spiritual and 
temporal welftu’e of his subjects, active in mind 

• Gesenius and l*rofe 880 r Newman are of opinion 
that the two narratives in 2 K. ill. and 2 Chr. xx. re- 

late to one event. Their view has been successfully 
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and body, he was wanting in firmness and con- 
sistency. His character has been carefully sketched 
in a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Hessey, Biographies 
of the Kings of Jndaht ii. 

2. 8ou of Ahihid, who filled the office of recorder 
or annalist in the court of David (2 8am. viii. 16, 
&c.), and afterwards of Solomon (1 K. iv. :i). 
Such otficers are found not only in the courts of 
the Hebrew kings, but also in those of ancient and 
modern Pei-sia, of the Eastern Roman Empire (Ge- 
senius), of China, &e. (Keil). An instance of the 
use made of their writings is given in Esth. vi. 1. 

8. One of the priests who, in the time of David 
(1 Ohr. XV, 24), were apixantcd to blow trumpets 
l^fora the ark in its transit fi-om the house of 
Obed-edom to Jerusalem. 

4. Son of paruah ; one of the twelve purveyora 
of king Soldcon (1 K. iv. 17). His district was 
^sachar, from whence, at a stited season of the 
year, he collected such tixes as weie piiid m kind, 
and sent them to the king’s court. 

5. Son of Nimshi, and father of king Jelm (2 K. 

ix. 2, 14). [W. T. B.] 

JEHOSH APHAT, VALLEY OF (pp;; 

: Ko/AJj Twrra^dr : Vatlis Josaphat) ‘f a 
valley mentioned by the' prophet Joel only, as the 
spot in which, after the return of Judah and .Jeni- 
salem from cjiptivity, Jehovah would gather all the 
heathen (Jwl iii. 2 ; hebr. iv. 2), and woult^ there 
sit to judge them for their misdeeds to Israel (iii, 
12; hebr. v. 4). The i>assage is one of great 
boldness, abounding in the verbal turns in which 
Hebrew poetry so much delights, and in particular 
there is a play between the name given to the 
spot — Jehoshaphat, i,o\ “Jehovah’s judgment,” — 
and the “ jtidgment ” thej c to be pronounced. The 
Hebrew prophets bftea r»*fer to the ancient glories 
of their nation: thus Isaitih speaks of the “ day of 
Midiaii,”’ qnd of the triumphs of David and of 
J(M>hua in “ Mount Perazim,” and in the’ “ Valley 
of Gibeou and in like manner Joel, in announc- 
ing the vengeance to be taken on the strangcis 
who were annoying his cmiutry (iii. 14), seems 
to have glanced buck to that triumphant day when 
king Jehoshaphat, the greatest king the nation had 
seen since ^lomon, and tlic greatest champion 
of Jehovah, led out his people to a valley iu the 
wilderness of Tekoah, and was there blessed with 
such a victory over the hoides of his enemies as 
was without a parallel in the national i*ecords 
(2 Chr. XX,). 

But though such a reference to Jehoshaphat 
is both natural and characteristic, it is not certain 
that it is intended. The name may be only an 
imaginary one conferred on a spot which existed 
nowhere but in the vision of the prophet. Such 
was the view of some, of the ancient translators. 
Thus Theodotion rendera it iepJ<rcwr; and 

so the ’J’argum of Jonathan — “ the plain of* the 
division of judgment.” •Michaelis (^Bibel fiir I/h- 
gelekrteUf Remoi'ks on Joel) takes a similar view, 
and considers the passage to be a prediction of 
the Maccabean victories. By others, however, the 
prophet has been supposed to have had the end 
of the world in view. And not only this, hut 
the scene of “Jehovah’s judgment” has been 
localised, and the name has come down to ns 

opposed by Koil and Movers in Germany, and by tho 
liev. H. Browne, Ot'do Saeetorum, 2S5. 
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attached to the deep ravine which aeparotes Jeru- 
salem tiom the Mount of Olives, through which at 
one time the Kedron forced its stream. At what 
peiiod the name was first applied to this spot is not 
known. There is no trace of it in the Bible or 
in Josephus. In both the only name used for this 
gorge is Kidron (N. T. Ccidron). We first 
encounter its new title in the middle of the 4th 
century in the Onomastiem of Eusebius and 
Jerome (Art. Coelas)^ and in the Commentary of 
the latter Father on Joel. Since that time the 
name has been recognised and adopted by travellers 
of all ages and all faiths. It ia used by Christians 
— {IS Arciilf in 700 {Early Trao. i. 4), the author 
of the Citez de Jherusaletn, in 1 187 (Kob.ii. 5C2), 
and Maundrcll, in 1697 (/7. Trav, 469) ; and by 
Jews — os Benjamin of Tudela about 1170 (Asher, 

i. 71 ; and see Heland, Pal. 356). By. the Moslei^s 
it is still said to be called Wady JUshafat (Seetzen, 

ii. 23, 26), or Shafatt though the name usually 

given to the Valley is Wady Sitti-Maryam, Both 
Moslems and Jews believe that the last judgment 
is to take place there. To find a grave there is 
the dearest wish of the latter (Briggs, Heathen and 
Holy fMuds^ foimer show — as they 

have hhown for^F*tninly two centuries— the jdace 
on which Mahomet is to be seated at the Last .1 udg- 
inent, a stone jutting outTfrom the east wall of the 
llunim su*ea near the south corner, one of the pillars • 
which once adorned the churches of Helena or Jus- 
tinian, and of which multitudes are now embedded 
in the rude masonry of the inoie modem walls of 
Jemsalem. The steep sides of the mvine, wherever 
a level strip alfords the opportunity, arc crowded — 
in places almost paved — by the sepulchres of the 
Moslems, or ilie simpler slabs of the Jewish tombs^ 
alike awaiting the assembly of the Last Judgment. 

So narrow and precipitous*’ a glen is <piite un- 
siiited for such an event; but this inconsistency 
tloes not appear to have disturbed those who framed 
or those who^o^he tradition. It is however im- 
plied in the HdRw teims employed' in the two 
cases. That by Joel is Emek (PO^), a word 
applied to spacious valleys such as those of Esdrae- 
Ion or Gibcon (Stanley, S. ^ P. App. §1). On 
the other hand the ravine of the Ki^on is inva- 
riably designated by Nachal (!?n3), answering to 
the modem Arabic Wady. There is no instance 
in the 0. T. of these two terms being conveitibie, 
and this fact alone would wantuit the inference 
that the tradition of the identity of the Kraek of 
Jehoshaphat and the Nachal Kedmn, did not ai’ise 
until Hebmw had begun to become a dead language.*^ 
The grounds on which it did arise were probably 
two: — 1. The frequent mention thi'oughout this 
passage of Joel of Mount Zion, Jerusalem, and the 


■ This pillar is said to be called et^Tarikf ** the 
road” (De Saulcy, Voyage^ ii> 199)« From it will 
spring the Bridge of A«-A»rat, the crossing of which 
is to test the true believers. Those who cannot stand 
the test will drop off into ttie abyss of Gehenna in the 
depths of the valley (All Bey, 224, A': Mejr ed Dtn, 
in Rob. i. 260). 

** 8t. Cyril (ofAtexandria) either did not know the 
spot, or has osotter Talley in his eye; probably the 
former. He desoribM it as not many stadia friim 
Jerusalem; and says he Is told (^0 that it is 
”bare and apt for hofses” aal iinniAaTOK* 

Omm. on Joel^ quoted by Reland, 355). I’erhaps 
this indicates that the tradition was not at that time ' 
quite fixed. 
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Temple fii. 32, ill. 1, 6, 16, 17, 18), may have led 
to the belief that the locality of the great judgment 
would be in their immediate neighbourho^. This 
would be assisted by the mention of the Mount of 
I Olives in the somewhat similar passage in Zecha- 
riah (adv. 3, 4). 

2. The belief that Christ would reappear in 
judgment ou the Mount of Olives, from which He 
had ascended. This was {it one time a receive*! 
article of Christian belief, and was grounded on the 
words of tlie Angels, “He shall so come in like 
manner as ye h;ive seen Him go into heaven."** 
(Adrichomins, Theatr. Ter, Sanotaet Jerusalem, 
§192 ; Corn, a Lapidc, on Acts i.). 

3. Thei*e is the altei'iiativc that the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat was really an ancient name of the Valley 
of the Kedron, and that from the name, the connexion 
with Joel's propheev, and the belief in its being 
the scene of Jehovah’^s last judgment have followed. 
This may be so ; but then we should expect to find 
some tiuce of the existence of the name before the 
4th century {ifter Christ. It wiis certainly used as 
a burying place ns early ns the ifign of Josiah 
(2 K. xxiii. 6), but no infei'ence can fiiirlybc drawn 
from this. 

But wlmlevGi* originated the tradition, it has 
held its ground most fiimly. %i.) In the valley 
itself, one of the four remarkable monuments which 
exist at the foot of Olivet W{us at a very early date 
connecti*d with Jehoshaphat. *At Arculfs visit 
(alx)ut 700) the name appears to have been boroo 
Jby that now ctilled “ Abwibm’s toihb," but then 
the “ tower of Jehoshaphat ” (A’. 7'rav. 4). In the 
time of Maundreil the “ tomb of Jehoshaphat ” was, 
what it still is, an excavation, with ;iu architectural 
front, in the face of the rock behind ** Absalom's 
tomb.” A tolerable view of this is given in plate 
3.3 of Muiik's Palestine; and a photograph by 
Salzmann, with a description in the Texte (p. 31) 
to the same, f The name may, as alicndy oWrved, 
really point to Jehoshaphat himself, though not to 
bis tombf os he was buried like the other kings in 
the city of David (2 Chr. xxi. 1). (6.) One of the 
gates of the city in the east wall, opening on the 
valley, bore the same name. This is plain fiom the 
Citez de Jbermalem^ where the Porte dc losafaa is 
said to have hem a “ postern ” close to the golden 
gateway {Portez OtVts), and to the south of that 
gate (pars devers midi; §iv., neai' the end, Bob. 
ii. 559). It was thereforo at or near the small 
wallod-up doorway, to which M, de Saulcy has re- 
stored the name bf tlie Poteme de Josaphatt and 
which is but a few feet to the south oi the golden 
gateway. However this may be, this “postern'* 
is evidently of later date than the wall in which it 
occurs, as some of the enoiToous stones of the wall 
have been cut through to admit it and in so far, 


• It appears in the Targum on Cant. viii. 1. 

d In Sir John Maundeville udifliarent reason is given 
for the same. “ Very near this ” — the place where 
Christ wept over Jerusalem — ** is the stone on which 
our Lord sat when He preached ; and on that aame 
stone shall He sit on the day of doom, right as He 
said Himself.” Bernard the 'Wise, in the 8th oentnry, 
speaks of the church of St. Leon, in the Valley, 
“ where our Lord will come to Judgment” (Early 
Trao. 28). 

* To this fact the writer ean testlfy^om recent 
observation. It is evident enough iu Salsmann’s 
photograph, though not in De 8aulcy*s drateh (Atlas, 
pL 24). 
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therefore, it is a witness to the date of the tradition 
being subsequent to the time of Herod, by whom 
this wall was built. It is probably the ** little 
gate^ leading down by steps to the valley,*' of 
which Arciilf speaks {K. Trav,), Benjamin of Tudola 
(1163) also mentions the gate of J^oshaphat, but 
without any nearer indication of its position than 
that it led to the valley and the monuments (Asher, 
i. 71). (c.) Lastly, fcading to this gt\te was 

a street called the street of Jehoshaphat (Citez de J, 
§vii., Bob. ii. 561). 

The name would seem to be generally confined 
by travellers to the upper part of the glen, fram 
about the “ Tomb of the N'^irgin ’* to the south-east 
comer of the wall of Jerusalem. [Tombs.] [G.] 

.JEHOSII'EBA (yn^m: LXX. 

Joseph. 'IwaafitBri), daugWr'of Joram king of Is- 
rael, and wife of Jehoiada the high-priest (2 K. xi. 
2). 4Ier name in the Ohroniclcs is given Jehos- 
HABKATii. It thus exactly rcsombles the name of 
the only two other wives of Jewish priests who ara 
known to us, viz., Klisheba (LXX. and N. T. 
’EAurajBcr, whence our Elisa6c^4), the wife of 
Aaron, Ex. vi. 23, and the wife of Zechanah, T.uke 
i. 7. In the foimer cat>c the word signifies ** Jeho- 
vah’s oath ;** in t|[| second ** God’s oath.” 

As she is call^, 8 K. xi. 2, ** the daughter of 
Joram, sister of Ahaziah,” it has been coiijec'iurcd 
that she was the daughter, not of Athaliah, but of 
Joram, by another wife ; and Josephus ix. 
7, §1) calls hcc’OxoC^f Sfiovdrpioi Tins 

may ^ ; but it is also possible Uiat the omission of 
Athaliah’s name may have been occasioned by the 
detestation in which it was held, — in the ssime way 
as modem commentators have, for tlie same rojuion, 
eagerly embraced this hy^iothesis. That it is not 
absolutely needed is shown by tlic fact that the 
worship of Jehovah was tolerated under the reigns 
both of Joram and Athaliah — and thgt the name of 
Jehovah was incorporated into both of their names. 

She is the only racoixled instance of the marriage 
of a princess of the rayal house with a high-priest. 
On ^is occasion it was a providential circumstance 
(“ for she was the sister of Ahaziah,” 2 Chr. xxii. 11), 
as inducing and probably enabling her to rescue the 
infant Jojish from the massiicre of his brothers. .IV 
her, he and his nurse were concealed in the palace, 
and aflerwaids in the temple (2 K. xi. 2, 3 ; 2 Chr. 
xxii. 1 1), where he was brought up probably with 
her sons (2 Chr. xxiii. 11), who assisted at his co- 
ronation. One of these was Zecharioh, who succeeded 
her husband in his office, and was afterwards miu^ 
dei-ed (2 Chr. xxiv. 20). [A. P. 8.] 

JEHOSH'UA *lriirovs ; Jowe). In 

this form — conti'act^ in the Hebrew, but fuller 
than usual in the A. V. — ^ie given the name of 
Joshua in Hum. xiii. 16, on the occasion of its 
bestowal by Moses. The addition «f the name of 
Jehovah probably marks the rec(^ition by Moses 
of the important part taken in the affair of the 
spies by him, who till this time had been Hoshea, 
** help,” but was henoefoiwiunl to be Je-hoshua, 
'** help of Jehovah ” (Ewald, ii. 306). Once moi'e 
only the name appears in its full form in the A. V. 
'—this time witli a redundant letter — as 

JEHOS£['UAH(theHeb.i8a8above: 'Iiprov^, 
in both MSS. : Joaue), in the genealogy of Ephraim 

' Next to the above “ little gate,** Arculf names 
the gate ** Thecuitis.** Can this strange name con- 
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(1 Chr. vii. 27). We should be thankful to the 
translators of the A. V. for giving the firat syllables 
of this gi'eat name tfieir full form, if only in these 
two cases ; though why in these only it is difficult 
to understond. Nor is it easier to see whence tliey 
got the final A in the latter of the two. [G.J 

JEHO'VAH (n^nj, usually with the vowel 
points of ; but wlien the two occur together, 
the foiTuer is jointed that is with the vowels 
of as in Obad. i. 1, Hab. iii. 19 : the LXX: 

generally render it^y the Vulgate by Do- 

mintta ; and in thiMespect they have bmn followed 
by the A. V., where it is translated ** The Lord ” ). 
The true pronunciation of this name, by which G(h 1 
was known to the Hebrews, has been entirely lost, 
the Jews themselves scrupulously avoiding every 
mention of it, and substituting in its stead one or 
other of the words with whose proper vowel-ixiints 
it may happen to be written. This custom, wiiicli 
had its origin in reverence, and has alinast dege- 
nerated into a superstition, was founded upon an 
ciToneouB rendering of Lev. xxiv. 16, from which it 
was infen'ed tliat the mere utteiH^e of the name 
constituted a ca))ital offence. EPthc Rabbinical 
writings it is distinguished by various euphemistic 
expressions ; as simply “ the name,” or “ the name 
of four letters” (the Greek tetnujrammaton ) ; “ the 
great and terrible name “ tlic peculiar name,” 
t. e. appropriated to God alone ; the separate 
name,*' i. e. cither the name which is separated or 
romoved from liuman knowledge, or, as some render, 
** the mime which has been intci’prc*t4xl or revealed” 
(tSniQDn skeni hammephCrd^h.'). The Sama- 
ritans ibllowcd the same custom, and in reading the 
Peiitutcuch substituted for Jehovah shhirn) 

the name,” at the same time perpctiuiting tlio 
practice in their alphabetical {xiems and later writ- 
ings (Geiger, Urschrift, &c., p. 262). Acooiiliiig 
to .Jewish tradition, it was pr^unced but once 
a year by the high-priest on thorny of Atonement 
when he entered the Holy of Holies ; but on tliis 
point there is some doubt, Maimonides ( J/or. Neb. 
i. 61) asserting that the use of the word was con- 
fined to the blessings of the priests, and restricted 
to the sanctuary, without limiting it still fuither 
to the high-priest alone. On the same authority 
I we learn that it ceased with Simeon the Just 
{Yad. Chaz. c. 14,. §10), having lasted through £wo 
generations, that of the men of the Groat Synagogue 
and the age of Shemed, while others indude the 
generation of Zodekiah among those who possessed 
the use of the shim hammejMr&sh (Mid rash on 
Ps. xxxvi. 11, quoted by Buxtorf in Keland’s Decas 
Kxercit.). But even after the destruction of the 
second temple we meet with instances of individuals 
who were in possession of the mysterious secret. 
A ceiiain Bar Kamzar is mentioned in the Mishna 
( Toma iii. §11) who was able to write this name of 
God ; but even on such evidence we may conclude, 
that after the si^ of Jerusalem the true pronun- 
ciation almost if not entbrdy disappeared, the pro- 
bability being that it had been lost long before. 
Josephus, himsdf a priest, confesses that on this 
point he was not permitted to speak {Ant. ii. 12, 
§4) ; and Philo states {de VHk Moe. iii. p. 519) that 
for those alone whose ears tongue were purged 
by wisdom was it lawful to hear or utter this awful 

tain an allusion to Theeoa, the valley fn which Jeho- 
shaphaPs great victory waa gained T 
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Tiiime. It is evident therefore that no reference to 
iiiu'ient writers can be expected to throw any light 
u|x»ii the question, and any quotation of them will 
only render tlie darkness in which it is involved 
more paljfiible. At the same time the discussion, 
though barren of actual results, may on other ac- 
counts be interesting; and as it is one in which 
gn'ut names are ranged on l)oth sides, it would for 
this mrson alone be impertinent to dismiss it with 
a cursory imtice. In the decade of tlissertations 
collected by iieland, Fuller, Oataker, and Lcusdeii 
do battle for the pronunciation Jehovah, against 
siuTi ibrmidable antagonists asJiiniaius, Amama, 
Ciipjxdlus, Buxlorf, and AltingiuiPWio, it is scanvly 
necessary to say, faiily beat tlieir opponents out of 
1 he field the only argument, in fact, of any weight, 
which is Wployed by the advocatas of the pronun- 
ciatifin of the word as it is written being that de- 
rived from the Ibrm in which it appe^ars in proper 
names, siteh i\s Jehoshaphat, Jehoram, Their 
anfcigonists make a strong point of the fact that, as . 
has been noticed above, two dirtbreiit sets of vowels 
arc applitsl to the same consonmits under ceiiain 
i‘ncunistaiu'Os. To this Leusden, of flil the cham- 
pions on his side, feebly leplics. The same may 
he said of the argument derived from the tact that 
the letters 3!?31D , when prefixed to niH', hi^c, not 
the vowels which tliej'' would regulaily ret^ive were 
the present punctuation true, but those with which 
tliey would be written if Siloiiai^ were the 

I'eading; aial that tlie lett^‘m onlinarily taking 
iliiijvfth lene when following Din' would, accoidhig 
to the rules of the Hebrew jHiints, be written 
without dagesh, whereas it is uniformly inserted. 
Whatever, tluM’efbn*, be the true pronmieiatioa of 
the wold, theic can be liltle doubt that it is not 
Jehovah, • 

In (ireek writens it appo.nm under the. several 
forms of ’law (Diod. Sic. i. 94; Ironacus, i. 4, §1). 
’Uv(& (I*oi-phyry in Kusebius, Praep, Emm. i. 9, 
§21), *IaoiJ ((denr. Alex. Strom, v. j». and in 
.1 ratena to the Pentateuch in a MS. at Tuiin *Ia 
ou€ ; both Theodoret ( Qmc\t. 1 5 in Ejc^kjI.) and 
Kpiplianius ( finer. 20) give the fonner dis- 

liuguishing it ns the pronunciation of the Sama- 
iit.uis, while *Ai’d lepreseiitcd that of tho Jeiiv.s. 
1»nt even if these writers wore entitled to spe.ik 
with authority, their evidence only tends to sh«w 
m how many tliffereiit ways tlie four letters of the 
word nin' could be represented in Greek chai-actcrH, 
and throws no light either upon its real pionunda- 
tion or its ]>unctuation. In like manner Jerome 
(on Ps. viii.), who atiknowledges that the Jews 
considered it an ineflable name, at the same timo 
•viys it may be read of coui’se, supjiosiiig the 

|»jissage in question to be genuine, hich ih open to 
doubt. Ill the absence, therefore, of anything sati'- 
1‘uctory from these sources, there is plainly left a 
wide ricbl for conjecture. What has been done in 
this Held the following pages trill show. It will be 
jbetter perhaps to ascend the most improbable 
flyj)otheses to those wliich ‘carry with them more 
hhow of reason, and thus pr^ire the way for the 
considerations which will follow. 

1. Von Ikihlen, at once most scx'ptical and most 
credulous, whose hasty conclusions are only paralleled 
by the nisliness of his assumptions, unhesitatingly 
assorts that beyond all doubt the word Jehovah is 
not Semitic in its origin. Pinning his faith upon 
the Abraxas gems, in which be iinds it 4n the foim 
•fw, he connects it with the Sansciit /fero, 
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the Gi-cek Aids, and Latin Jwis or Diotia, But, 
apaii from the consideiation that his authority is at 
least questionable, he omits to explain the Ktrikiiig 
])hctiomcnoii that the older fonn which has the d 
.should be prescrveii iu the younger kmguagi's, the 
Greek and ancient Latin, while not a trace of it 
appiars in the Hebrew. It would be desirable also 
Ihiit, before a philological argument of this nature 
can be admitted, the relation between the Semitic 
and Indo-Germ.anic languf^e.s should be more cleiu'ly 
establi>hcd. In the absence of this, any inferences 
which may be dmwu from apparent resemblances 
(the resemblance in the present ease not being even 
npjmrent) will lead to cm tain error. Tha| the 
Hebrews loarnetl the woril fiom the Egyptians w 
a theory which has found some advocates. The 
foundations for this tlitHuy are suilieieiitly .slight. 
As has bpi*n mentionwl aliovc, Diodorus (i. 9 1) gives 
the Greek from *Iow ; and from this it h.as been 
infeiTed tliat 'law was a deity of the Egyptians, 
whereas nothing can be clearer from llie context than 
that the hisfoiian is speaking vsp'cinlly of the (lod 
of the Jews. Again, in Mncrobiiis (.S'u£. i. c. 1.S), 
a line i.s quoted from an oiacular response of AjmIIo 
C larius, 

iftpd^eo rbu irdvTUV i/iraroy Oebu titftcu Taw, 

which has been made use of for the •‘ame purpose. 
But Jablonsky [Paiith^ Amj. ii. §,■)) lias ]novpd in- 
contestably that the author of the veise.s from 
which the above is quoted, was one of the Juilaiz- 
ing Gnostics, who were in the habit of making 
the naTne.s ’Iad> and ^e$cu&0 the subjects of mys- 
tiuil speculations. The Ophites, who weie Eeyji- 
tians, are knoprn to have given the name Maw to 
the Moon (Nfsander, Onost. 252), but this, ns 'fho- 
luck suggests, may have arisen H'om the fact tlmt 
in Coptic the Moon is called to4 ( Verm, Srhriftcn. 
th. i. 385). Movei-s {Phocn. i, 540), while defend- 
ing the genuineness of the jxwsage of Macrobiiis, 
coiinecU *Iaw, whii h denotes tlie Sun or Dionysus, 
with the root niH, .so that it .sigiiilies'** the lift*- 
giver.” In any case, the fact that the name *Iaw 
is found among the Greeks anti Egyptians, or 
among the Orientals of Further Asia, in the 2nd or 
Urd centiiiy, cannot be made use of .as an argument 
that the Hebrews derived their knowleilgo tif the 
woid from any one of these nations. On the con- 
tiwy, there can l^e but little doidit that the process 
in re^ity was reversed, and that in this case the 
mbrew.s were, not the boriowers, but the Icndei's. 
We have indi't)>utablo evidence that it existed among 
them, wh:itever may have been its oi|kn, many 
centuries before it is found in other reco^ ; of the 
contniiy we have no evidence whatever. Of the 
singular manner in which tlie word has been iiitro- 
dneed into other languages, w'a have a remarkable 
instance in a passage quoted^by M. H^musat, from 
one of the works of the Ohine.se philosopher Liio- 
tseu, who Hourished, according to Ciiinese clirono- 
Ingy, almt the (jth nr 7th century U.G., and bold 
the opiirfuns commonly attributed to Pythagoi'as, 
Pinto, and otbere of tlie Greck.s. This passage M. 
Kdmusat translates as follows : — “ Celui que. vous 
regnrdez ct que vous ne voyez pa.s, .so nommey; 
celui que vous ecoutez ct qne vous ii’cntendez pas, 
sc iiomroc Jli; celui que votie main chercbe ot 
qu’elle nc pout pas saisir, sc nomme Wei, Ce sont 
trois dtres qii’on ne pent cornprendre, et qui, con- 
fondiis, n'en font qu iin.” In these three Icttera 
J H V Remusat thinks that he recognizes the name 
.Jehovah of tlie Hebiews, which might have been 
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leaiTit by the philosopher himself or some of his 
piipilt ia the course of his travels; or it might 
have been brought into China by some exiled Jews 
or (xuostics. The Chinese interpreter of the passage 
mnintalus that these mysticid letters signify ** the 
void,” so that in his time every trace of the ori^n of 
the word laid in all probability been lost. And not 
only docs it appear, though perhaps in a question- 
able form, in the litemture of the Chinese. In a 
letter from the missionary Plaisant to the Vicar 
Apostolic Boucho, dated 18th Feb. 1847, there is 
mention mode of a tradition which existed among a 
tribe in the jungles of Burinah, that the divine 
being was called ./ova or and that the 

]>>culiarities of the Jehovah of the Old Testament 
were attribut'd to him (Keinkc, Beitrdijc^ iii. 65). 
But all this ia very vague and more curious than 
convincing. The inscription in front of the temple 
of Ihis at Sais quoted by Plutarch {de la. et Oa, 
§9), am all that hath been, and that is, and 
that shall be,” which luis been employed as an 
ai^ument to prove that the name Jehovah was 
known among the Egyptians, is mentioned neither 
by ilcrodotus, Dioilorus nor Strabo; and Proclus, 
who does allude to it, says it was in the adytum 
of the temple. But, even if it be genuine, its au- 
thoi ity is woithless for the purpose for which it is 
adduiMid. For, supfMising that Jehovah is the name 
to which such meaning is attached, it follows 
rather that the Egyptians borrow^l it and learned 
its signiHcance from tlie Jews, unless it can be 
proved that both in Egyptian and Hebrew the si^me 
conibiiiation of letteis conveyed the same idcfi. 
Without, however, having recourse to any hypo- 
thesis of this kind, the peculiarity o^ the inscrip- 
tion is sutTicicntly explained by the pLice which, as 
is well known, Isis holds in the ICgyptian mytho- 
logy ns the universal mother. The advocates of 
the Egyptian origin of the word have shown no 
lack of ingenuity in summoning to their aid autho- 
rities the most unpromising. A passage from a 
tieatise on interpretation (ircpl ipfii^yflaSf §71), 
written by one Demetrius, in which it is said that 
the Egyptians hymned their gods by means of the 
seven vowels, has been tortured to give evidence on 
the point. Scaliger was in doubt whether it re- 
ferr^ to Scrapis, called by Hesychius ** Serapis of 
seven letters ” (rh iirraypdfifMroy ^apdiris), or 
to the exclamation fljn^ WH, hu yefidvah, **He 

is Jehovah.” Of the latter thcie can be but little 
doubt, (iesner took the seven Greek vowels, and 
arrangingjl^em in tlie oixler lEHAOTA, found 
therein Jmovah. But he was triumphantly re- 
futiHl by Didymus, who maintained that the vowels 
were merely used for musical notes, and in this very 
probable conjecture he is supported by the Milesian 
inscription elucidated by &irthelemy and otiiHrs. 
In this the invocation of God is denoted by the 
^efca vowels five times repeated in different arrange- 
ments, Afi}/ou0, Ei^iovwa, Hiovwac, louwac^, 
OvtoatTii ; each group of vowels precedes a ** holy” 
(S71C), and the whole concludes with thji following : 
** the city of the Milesians and all the^ inhabitants 
are guai-ded by aichangels.” Miillcr, with much 
probability, concludes that the seven vow’els repre- 
sented the seven notes of the octave. One more ar- 
gument fiir the Egyptian origin of Jehovah remains 
to be noticed, it is found in the circumstance 
that Pharaoh changed the name of Eliakim to Jc- 
hoiaknn (2 K. xxiii. 34), which it is asserted is not 
in accoi dance with the practice of conquerors to- 
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wards the conqueivd, unless the Egyptian king im- 
posed U{)on the king of .Judah the name of one of 
bis own gods. But the same reasoning would 
prove that the origin of tlie word was Babylonian, 
for the king of Ballon changed the name of Mat- 
taiiiali to ZedektViA (2 K. xxiv. 17). 

But many, abandoning as untenable the theory 
of an Egyptian origin, have sought to trace the 
name among the Phoenicians and Cauaaiiitish tribes. 
In sup]X)tt of this, Hartmann brings fcirwai'd a 
passage from a pretended fragment of .Sanchoniutho 
quoted by Philo-Byblius, a writer of the age of 
Nero. But it is B||r generally admitted that ilic so 
Galled fragments IPSanchoniatho, the ancient Phoe- 
nician chronicler, are most impudent foi^erics con- 
cocted by Philo-Byblius himself. Besides, the passage 
to which Hartmann refers is not found in Philo 
Byblius, but is quoted from Porphyiy by Euse- 
bius (Praep. Evan. i. 9, §21), and, genuine or not, 
evidently^ alludes to the .Jehovah of the Jews. It 
is theie stated that the most trustworthy authority 
ill mutters connected with the Jews was Sanclio- 
uiatho of Beyrout, who received his information 
from Hierombalos (Jerulfbaal) the priest of the gtxl 
*lci;c6. From the occurrence of Jehovah as a roiii- 
pouiid in the proper names of many who were not 
Hebrews, Hamaker (Jfisc. Phocn. p. 174, &c.) 
contends tliat it must have been known among 
heathen people. But such knowledge, if it existtnl, 
was no more than might have btH'n obtained by 
their necessary contact with the Hebrews. The 
names of UraVi/i the ilittite, of Araunah or Amajah 
the Jebusitc, of TobtaA the Ammoritc, and of the 
Otuinanitish town Bizjothjah, may be all e.x))luined 
without having recourse to Hamaker's hypi>thesis. 
Of os little value is his appeal to 1 K. v. 7, where 
we tind the name Jehovah in the mouth of Hinini, 
king of Tyre. Apart from the coiisidei atiou that 
Hiram would necessarily be aaiuaiuted with the 
name as that of the Hebrews* national god, its oc- 
currence is sufficiently explained by the tenor of 
Solomon's message (1 K. v. 3-5). Another point 
on which Hamaker relies for suppoit is the name 
'AjSSaios, which occurs ns that of a Tyrian siillete 
in Menander (Jos. c. Apion. i. 21), and which he 
identities with Obadiah Fuist 

.and Hengstenberg repi'esent it in Hebrew cbanictei-s 
by ^abdai, which even Hamaker thinks moic 

prolxible. 

II. Such are the principal hypotheses which have 
been constructed in onler to .account for a non- 
Hebraic origin of Jehowah. To attribute mucli 
value to them requires a large share of faith. It 
remains now to examine the theories on the opposite 
side ; for 011 this point authorities are by no means 
agreed, and have fioiqiieiitly gone to the contrary 
extreme. S. I). Luzzatto (Amm. t» Jea. Vat. 
in Rosenmiiller's Compend. xxiv.) advances with 
singular naivete' the extraordinary statement that 
Jehovah, or rathei* ilin* divested of points, is com- 
pounded of two inteijecjbions. Ml, vdA, of pain, and 
ydhdi of joy, and denotes the author of good 
and evil. Such on , etymology, from one who is 
unquestionably among the first of modem Jewish 
scholara, is a remarkable phenomenon. Ewald, 
rofeiTing to Gen. xix. 24, suggests as the origin of 
s. 

Jdiovab, the Arab. which signiBes “height, 
heaven a conjecture, the honour of which no one 
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wiU desii-e to mb him. Btii most have taken for 
the basis of their explanations, and the dilFercnt 
methods of punctuation which they pmpose, ilie 
passa};e in Ex. iii. 14, to which we most naturally 
look for a solution of tlie question. When Moses 
receiveil his cominission to be the deliverer of Israel, 
the Almighty, who apjwared in the bunting bush, 
cumin uiiicated to him the name which he should 
give os the credentials of his mission : “ And (Jod 
siiid unto Moses, 1 am that 1 am iTHE 

nN'lKy ehyeh asher chyeh ) ; and he said, Thus 

slialt thou &*iy unto the childr^ of Israel, I AM 
hath sent me unto you.'* That this passage is 
intended to indicate the etymology of Jehoviili, os 
undei stood by the Hebrews, no one has ventured to 
doubt : it is in fact th#key to the whole mystery. 
But, though it certainly supplies the etymology, 
the interpretation must be determined from other 
considerations. According to this view then, niH' 
must be the Ilrd sing, inasc. fut. of tlie substantive 
verb n'n, the older form of which was Hin, still 

found in the Clialdee niH, and Syriac JOOT, a 

fact which will be referred to hereafter in discossing 
the antiquity of tlie name. If this etymology lie 
correct, and theie scciiis little reason to ca4 it in 
question, one step towards the true punctuation 
and pi'onunciatiun is already gained. Many Icamed 
men, and among them Omtius, Galatinus, Crusius, 
and Leusden, in an age when such fancies wine life, 
imagined that, mading the name with the vowel 
points usually attached to it,, they discovered an 
iiidicatinii of the eteinity of Clod in the fact that 
the name by which He revealed Himself to the 
Hebrawswas com^iounded of tlie Present I'aiticiple, 
and the Kuiuic and Praetciite tenses of the sub- 
sbuitive verb. The idea may have been suggested 
by the expression in Kev. iv. 8 (d Ka\ 6 hv irol 
d and received apparent confirmation 

from the Targ. Jon. on Deut. xxxii. 30, and Targ. 
Jer. on Ex. iii. 14. These passages, however, 
throw 110 light upon the oomi)os]tioit of the name, 
and ineroly asseit that in its significance it embraces 
past, present, and future. But having agreo<l to 
leject the piescnt punctuation, it is useless to discuss 
any theories whi^i may be bji^d upon it, had tliey 
even greater probability in tlieir favour than the 
one just mentioned. As one of the forms in which 
.Jehovah appears in Greek characters is 'low, it has 
been proposed by Cappcllus to punctuate it 
yahvdhf which is clearly contrary to the analogy of 
n”^ verbs. Gnssetius suggested HbT, yehXcehf 
or nin^, yihvch, in the former of which he is sup- 
port^'by the authority of Fiiiet; and Mercer and 
Com. a Lapide read it yithveh: but on all 

V ;¥ 

tliese suppositions we should have for in 
the terminations of compound proper names. The 
suffrages of others are divided between nin\ or 
supposed to be represented .by the of 
Kpiphanius above mentioned, and niHJ or 
which Fiirst holds to be the *Uvi^ of Porphyry, 
or the 'laod of Clemens Alexandrinus. Caspar! 
{Micha, p. 5, &c.) decides in favour of the former 
on the ground that this form only would give rise 
to the contraction -in' in proper names, and opiioses ] 
both Fffrst'a punctuation niH' or Hin', as well as 

, ¥ !¥ ¥¥:v 

that of nin' or niH', which would lie contTnetod 

T ;¥ »¥;¥ 
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into Gesenius punctuates the word from 
which, or fiom flinj, are derived the abbiKviaied 
form nj, ydh, used in poetry, and the fonu = 
in' = in' (so *n^ becomes 'n')f which occurs at 
the* commencement of compound proper names (Hit- 
zig, Jesttia, p. 4). Delitzsch maintains that, whicli- 
evei‘ punctuation be adopted, the quiescent sheva 
under n is ungmmmatical, andChateph Pathach is 
the proper vowel. He therefore writes it niH^i 
yahdidht to which he says the *A?d of Theodorct 
fxinosponds ; the last vowel being Kametz instead 
of ^^egol, accoidiiig tt> the analogy of proper names 
derived ft-om n"S verbs (e. g, n^D'i n"1tD'» niDD'i 
and others). In his opinion the form in' ia^not an 
abbreviation, bnt a concentration of the Te- 
tragmmmaton (Comm. Uber den Pealter, einl.). 
Them romains to be noticed the suggestion of Gese- 
nius that the form nin\ which he adopted, might 
be tlie lliph. fut. of tlie substantive verb. Of the 
same opinion was Heuss. Others again would 
anake it Piel, and read njilV Fiirst (Jlandw. s. v.) 
mentions some other etymologies which affect the 
meaning rather than the punctuation of the name ; 
such, for instanix*, as that it is derived iVom a root 
run, “ to overthrow,” and signities “the destroyer 
or storm-sender;" or that it denotes “ the light or 
heaven " from a i*oot niH == HD', ** to be bright," 
or “the life-giver," from the same root = HIH, 
** to live." We have therefore to decide between 
or nin', and accept the former, i. e, Yahdreh, 
as* tKe more probable punctuation, continuing at the 
same time for the sake of convadleooe to adopt the 
foim “ Jehovah " in what follows, on account of its 
familiarity to English readers. 

III. The next {loint for consideration is of vastly 
more import.'mee : what is the meaning of Jehoi’uh, 
and what does it expiess of the being and nature of 
God, inoro than or in distincstion from the other 
names applied to the deity in the O, T, ? That 
there was some distinction in these diff(‘i*ent appella- 
tions was eai'ly perceived, and various explanations 
were employed to account for it. Tertulliaii (adv, 
Hennpg. c. 3) obseiveil that God was not called 
Lonl (K^pios) till after the Creation, and in conse- 
quence of it ; while Augustine found in it an indi- 
cation of the absolute dependence of man uikiii God 
(de Oen, ad lit. viii. ‘J). Clirysostom (Horn. xiv. 
in (ten.) considered the two names, Lord and 
Gofl, as equivalent, and the alternate use of them 
arbiti-aiy. But all their arguments proceed upon 
the supposition that the K^pios of the LXX. is the 
true rendering of the original, whereas it is merely 
the translation of 'J'lE, &/dndi, whose points it 
bears. With regard to D'rfes, Bldkim, the other 
chief name by which the Deity *is designated in the 
0. T., it has been held by many, and the opinion 
does not even now want supporters, that in the 
plural form of the word was shadowed forth tlie 
plurality of persons in the godhead, and the mystery 
of the Trinity was inferred therefrom. Such, 
accoiding to Peter Lombard, was the true signifi- 
cance of Elohim. But Calviu, Meroer, Dnisius, 
and Bellarmine have given the weight of tteir 
authority against an explanation so fanciful and 
arbitral y. Among the Jewish writers of the 
middle ages the question much more nearly ap- 
proached its solution. R. Jehuda Hallevi (12th 
cent.), the author of the book Cozri, found in the 
3 0 2 
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usi^ of Elohim a protest n^inst iilolalers, who 
call each personifieil power aivakf mul all col- 
lectively Elohim. He interpreted it ns the most 
geiieinl name of the Deity, distinguishing Him as 
manifested in the exhibition of His power, without 
leferoncG to His personality dr inoml qualities, or to 
any siiednl relation which He hears to man. Je- 
hovah, on the contniry, is the revealed and known 
God. While the meaning of the former could In* 
evolved by reasoning, the true signilicance of the 
latter could only be appivhendcd **by that jiro- 
phetic vision by which a man is, as it were, se]>a)ated 
and withdrawn from his own kind, lyid appHNiclieb 
to the angelic, and .another spirit ent(‘rs into him.** 
In like - manner Maimouides {Mor. Md), i. 01, 
Buxt.) saw in .Tchovuli the name which teaches of 
the slll)^tance of the Ci cator, luid Aharbanol (quottil 
by Biutoi’f, de Nom. Dei, §09) distiiignishes 
Jehovah, as denoting God .accoiding to what He is 
in Himself, fioni Elohim which conveys the idea of 
the impression made by His power. In the opinion 
of Asti no, a Belgian physician, with whom the 
documentary hy|xithcsis originated, the alternate 
use of the two names was arl)itiary,niid detcimiiied 
by no essential dillerence. Hasse {Kntdt'ckmujcn) 
considered them as hi^toiical names, and Sack {do 
tisH wjHU deif &c.) legarded Eloliim as a vague 
term denoting “ a cerhiin infinite, omnipotent, 
incomiirelieusihle existence, fiorri which things 
finite tuid visible liuve derived their oiigin,*’ while 
to God, as revealing himself, the more definite title 
of Jchovali was applied. Ewald, in his tiact on 
the composition of Genesis (written when lie was 
niiietcon), malAtaiucd that Elohim <lunoted the Deity 
in genei:^,> and ijt the common or lower iiatiu*, 
while Jehovah wai the national god of the Israelites. 
But in order to carry out his theory he was com- 
pelled in many places to alter the text, and was 
afterwanls induced to modify his shitements, which 
were opposerl by GnimlN.Tg and .Stahelin. Doubt- 
less Elohim is used in many cases of the gods of the 
heatiien, who included in the same title the God of 
the Hebrews, and denoted generally the Deity when 
spoken of as a supcrnatuial being, and when no 
national feeling iniluciiced the speaker. It was 
Elohim who, in the eyes of the heathen, delivered 
the Israelites from Egyjit (1 Sara. iv. 8), and the 
Egyptian lad adjured David - by Elohim, rather 
than by Jehovah, of whom he would have no know- 
ledge (I Sam. XXX. 15). So Ehud luinounces to 
the Moabitish king a message from Elohim (Judg. 
iii. 20) ; to tlic Syrkuis the Jehovah of the Hebiws 
was only their national God, one of the Elohim 
(1 K. XX. 2:l, 28), and in the mouth of a heathen 
the name Jehovah would convey no more intelligible 
meaning than this. It is to be observed also that 
when a Hebrew si^caks with a heathen he uses 
the ittore general term Elohim. Joseph, in ad- 
dressing Pharaoh ‘(Gen. xli. 16), and David, in 
appealing to the king of Moab to protect his family 
(1 Sam. xxii. 5), designate the Deity by the less 
specific title ; and on the otlier liand the same rule 
is genemliy followed when flic heathen are the 
spcake)‘s,es in the case of Abimeiech (Gen. xxi.23), 
the Hittites (Gen. xxiii. 6), the Midianite (Judg. vii. 
1 1-), and Joseph in liis assumed character as an 
Egyptian (Gen. xlii. 18). But, although this dis- 
tinction between Elulmn, as the general appellation 
of Ik*ity, and Jehovah, Hie national God of the 
Israel it«'s, contains some superficial truth, the real 
nature of their different* must be sought for tar 
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deejier, and as a foundation for the arguments 
which will be adduced recouisi* must again be lisul 
to etymology. 

IV. With regard to tlie derivation of il6- 

/tun, the pi. oi , etymologists are diviilcd in their 

opinions ; some connecting it with and the 

unused loot S-IN, «/, “ to be stiong,” while othoi-s 

refer it to the Arabie aliha, “ tobc astonislnnl,” 

and henci* All. alaJutf “ to woraliip, adore,** Elohim 
thus denoting the Siijireme Being who was worthy 
of all worsliip and adoiation, the dread and awful 
One. But Piirat, with much grojiter prolmbility, 
takes tlie noun in this easAis the primitive fioin 
which is derived the idea of woiship oontainetl in 
the verb, and gives ns tlie true I’oot 
“ to bo strong.** Dclitzsch would prefer a root, 
rlbi< = {Si/mh. ad Psalm, illustr. p. 29). 

From whatever root, however, the word may he 
derived, most are of opinion that the piiniaiy idea 
contained in it is that of stieiigth, power; so that 
Elohim is the ])roper appellutioii of the Deify, as 
manifested in His c»eativ(‘aiid uni\ers;illy sustaining 
agency, and in the geiieial divine guidance and go- 
vonnnent of the woi hi. IleiigsteiilH?i g, who ndheies 
to the donviition nhovo-mentioned from the Aiah., 
aldia and alaha^ de«lu<‘es from tliis elynioh>gy ins 
theory that Elohim iixiii'ates a lower, and Jehovah 
a higher stage of Ihe knowleilgc of God, on the 
ground th.it “ the feeling of fear is Uie lowest whieh 
can evist in reference to fusl, and nieiely in icspeet 
of this feeling is tJod inarkiHl by this ilcMgiiation.” 
But the same iiiteienee might also be «lmwa on the 
snj)}H)siti()n that the idea of simple power oi stiength 
is the most prominent in the word ; and it is more 
natural that the divine Being should be eoiiceivwl 
of as strong before He became tin* object of fear aiul 
adoiation. To this view (ieseiiius aecisles, when ho 
says that the notion of woi shipping and ftsiring is 
lather deri veil from the power of the Deity wliich 
is expresseil in his name. The question now arises. 
What is the meaning t4) be attached to the plural 
Ibim of the woixl? As has liecn already mentioned, 
some have discovered therein the mystery of tlie 
Trinity, while others maintain that it {Miiiits to 
polytheism. The llabhis generally explain it as the 
plui-al of majesty ; Kabbi Bechai, as signifying the 
lord of all powers, Abarbanel and Kimchi consider 
it a title of hoiioiur, in acooid.anco with the Hebrew 
idiom, of which ex^plos will be found in Is. liv. 5, 
Job XXXV. 10, Gen, xxxix. 20, xlii. 30. In Prov. 
ix. 1, the plural |)\lS)Dn, chaemoth^ ** wisdoms,** 
is used for wisdom in tbe abstract, as including all 
the ti*casures of wisdom ami knowledge, llenoe it 
is probable tlmt the plural form Elohim, insteml of 
pointing to iiolythcisili, is applied to God as com- 
prehending in Himself the fulness of all power, 
and uniting in a perfect degree all that which the 
name signifies, and all the attributes which the 
heathen ascribe to the several divinities of their 
piuitlieun. The singular SlSah, with few ex- 

ceptions (Neh. ix. 17 ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 15), occura 
only in po<*try. It will be found, upon examination 
of the |xissages in which Elohim 0 <'curs, that it is 
chiefly iu places where God is exhibited only in the 
plenitude of his power, and where no esiiecial le- 
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femicG is made to his unity, personality, or holiness, 
ur to hiv relation to Israel and the theocracy. (See 
IN. xvi. I, xix. 1,7,8.) Hengsteiiberg's etymology 
of the word is disputed by l)elitZM'h (<S'//wi6. ad d*ss, 
ill fist r, p. 29it.), who refers it, as has been men- 
tioned above, to a root indiciiting ])ower or might, 
and sees in it an expression not of what men tliink 
uf (lod, hut of what He is in Himself, m so far as 
He has life omnipotent in Himself, and nccoiding 
iis He is the beginning and end of all life. For the 
true eAplunation of the name he refei’s to tlic mro 
lation of the mystery of the Trinity. But it is at 
least extremely doubtful whether to the ancient 
Israelites any idea of this nature was conveyed by 
Klohim ; and in making use of the more advanc<^ 
knowledge supplied by the New Testament, tlierc is 
some danger of discovering more meaning and a 
moic subtle significance than was ever inti>uded to 
be expi -*ssctl. 

V. But while Klohim exhibits God displayed in 
his power as tlie creator and governor of the pliy- 
sical universe, the name Jehovah designates his 
nature i\s He stiuuls in rcbition to man, as the only, 
almighty, tiuc, pemainl, lioly Being, a spirit, and 
“the father of spirits” (Num. xvi. 22; comp. 
.John iv. 24), who levcaled him.>>elf to his people, 
made a ('.ovenmit with them, and became their law- 
giver, ami to whom all honour and worship are 
due. If the etymology aliovc given be accepted, 
and the name he derived fiYim the futuie tense of 
the siibslaiitive verb, it would denote, in ju'coid- 
juiee with the general mialogy of proper names of a 
similar form, “ He that is,” “ the Being,” whoso 
chief attiibutc is eternal existence. Jehovah is 
repicseiitcd as eternal (Gen. x\i. IJ3 ; comp. 1 Tim. 
vi. I(j), unchangeable (Kx. iii. 14; Mai. iii. 6), 
the only being (Josh. xxii. 22; Ps. 1. 1), Creator 
and loid of all things (Kx. xx. II; comp. Num. 
xvi. 22 ivilh xxvii. 10; Is. xlii. 5). It is .Jehov.ah 
who made tlie covenant with his people (Gen. xv. 
18 ; Niim. X. d.*5, In thi^ connexion Kloliim 

oecius but once (Ps. Ixxviii. 10), and even with 
the ai tide, Ha-Klohini, which expresses raoio |ier- 
sonality than Klohim alone, is found but seldom 
( ludg. XX. 27 ; 1 Sam. iv, 4). The Israelibs were 
ejijjiined to »)b.MMvc the commandments of .lehovah 
(I.ev.iv. 27, &’c.l, to keep His law, and to wordiip 
llim alone. Heiu’e the phraM* “ to seivc Jehovah’* 
(Kx. X. 7, 8,&c.) is applied to denote true wui’&hip, 
wheieas “to sene Ha-Kloliim” is used but once in 
this sense (Kx. iii. 12), and Klohim ocems in the 
same association only when the worship of idols is 
spoken of (Dent. iv. 28 ; Jndg. iii. G), As ,leho- 
\ah, the only true God, is the only object of true 
woiship, to him belong the sabbaths and lestivnls, 
and all the ordinances connectcHl with the leligious 
ser\ices of the Israelites (Ex, x. 9, xii. 11 ; 1-ev. 
xxiii. 2). His are the altars on which oflTerings aie 
made to the true G(xl ; tlie priests and miuistei-s 
are His (1 fcsam. ii. 1 1, xiv. 3), and so exdnsivrly 
that a priest of Klohim is always associated with 
idolatrous worship. To Jehovah alone ai e offerings 
made (Kx. viii. 8), and if Kloliim is ever used in 
tliis connexion, it is always qi^|fied by pionominal 
suffixes, or some wonl in consIKction with it so as 
to indicate the tme God ; in all other eases it refers 
to idols (Kx. xxii. 20, xxxiv. 15). It foll(»ws natu- 
rally that the temple and tabcinaclc are .Ichovah’s, 
and if they aie attributed to Klohim, the latter is 
in some manner iestiicti*d as before. The jirophefs 
are the prophets of Jehovah, and their aiinounce- 
ments proceed from liim, seldom fioni Klt»him. 
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The Israelites are the people of Jehovah (Ex. xxxvi. 
20), the congregation of Jehovah (Num. xvi. 3), 
as the Moabites ai‘e the people of Ohemosh (Jer. 
dviii. 46). Their king is the anointed of Jehovah ; 
their wnra are the wara of Jehovoli (Kx. xiv. 25; 
1 Sam. xviii. 17) ; their enemies are the enemies of 
Jehovah (2 Sam. xii. 14) ; it is the hand of Jehovah 
that delivers them up to their toes (Judg. vi. 1, 
xiii. 1, &c.), and He it is who raises up for them 
deliveiers and judges, and on >vhom they call in 
times of peril (Jutig. ii. 18, iii. 9, 15; Josh. xxiv. 
7 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 37). In fine, Jehovali is the thi*o- 
cratic king of his jicoplo (Judg. viii. 23), by him 
their kings ifeign and achieve success against the 
national enemies (1 Sam. xi. 13, xiv. 23). Their 
heroes are inspired by Ills Spirit (Judg.* iii. 10, 

vi. 34), and their hand steeled against their foes 
(2 Sam. vii. 23) ; the watchword of Gideon was 
“ The Sword of .Jehovali, and of Gideon!” (Judg. 

vii. 20). The day «)n which God executes judg- 
ment on the wickiHl is the day of .Jehovah (Is. ii. 
12, xxxiv. 8 ; comp. Rev. xvi. 14). As the Israelites 
were in a nunai'kahle manner distinguished as tlie 
people of Jehovah, who became tJieir lawgiver and 
supreme ruler, it is not strange that He should be 
put in strong contiast with (3icmosh (Judg. xi. 
24), Ashtarulh (Judg. x. 6) and the Baiilim (Judg. 
iii. 7), the naj;ional deities of the surrouiidinj^ na- 
tions, and thus be pre-eminently distinguished as 
the tutelaiy deity of the Hebiews in one aspect of 
his character. Such and no more was He to the 
heathen (IK. xx. 23) ; but ail this and much more 
to the Israelites, to whom Jehovah was a distinct 
}H»sonal subsistence, — the living God, who icveals 
himself to man Jiy woid and dw*d, helps, guides, 
saves, anil delivers, and is to the Old what ('hrist 
is to tlie New Testament. Jehovah was no abstract 
name, but thoioughly practical, and stood in inti- 
mate connexion with tlie religious life of the (leoplc. 
While Klohim represents GckI only in his most out- 
ward relation to man, and ilistinguishes him as 
recognisetl in his omnipotence, Jehovah desciibes 
him lu'coiding t^ his iniiennost being. In Jehovah 
the moial attiibutes .iie pieseuted .as ciuistitnting 
the essence of his naluie; wheieas in Kluhiin theio 
is no refeienec to peisonnlity or moial character. 
The relation of Klohim to Jehovah luui been va- 
lioiisly explained. The foimer, in Ileiigstenbei^s 
opinion, indicates a lower, and the latter a higher, 
stage of consciousness of (hnl f Klohim becoming 
Jehovali by an Jiistorieal pioct'ss, lunl to show how 
He lax'nme so, being the main object of the sacred 
histoiy. K lilts considera the two names .as related 
to each other as jiower and evolution ; Klohim the 
GikI of the iH'ginniiig, Jehovah of the ilex'elopinent ; 
Klohim tin* Greator, Jehovah the mediator. Klohim 
is G(hI of the beginning and end, the creator and 
the judge ; Jeliovah tlie <io<l of the middle, of the 
deveiojnneut which lies between the beginning and 
end Kinheitder Oen.), That .Jehovah is iden- 
tical with Klohim, and not a so])aiate being, is indi- 
cated by the joint use of the names Jehovah- 
Klohiin. 

yj. The antiquity of the name Jehovah among the 
Hebiews has foimed the subject of intieJi discussion. 
I'hat it was not known liefore the age of Moses has 
lieen inferred from Kx. vi. 3 ; while Von Bobleti 
assign^ to it a much more recent date, and contends 
tliat we have “ no conclusive proof of the worship 
of Jehovah anterior to the ancient hymns of David” 
(/n^. to Gen, i. 150, Kng. tr.). But, on the other 
hand, we should be inclined to infer fiom the ety- 
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mology of the word that it originatmi in >an age 
long prior to that of Moses, in whose time the root 
nin = n'n was ali-eady antiquated. From the 
Aramaic foi tn in which it appears (comp. Chald. 
nirTf Syr. jOCH), Jahn refers to the earliest tiizn^ 

of Abraham for its date, and to Mesopotamia or Ur 
of the Chaldees for its birthplace. Its us^ in 
(Jenesis cannot be explained, as Le Clerc suggests, 
by supposing it to be employed by anticipation, for 
it is introduced where the persons to whom the 
history ralatcs are speaking, and not only where the 
narrator adopts terms familiar to himself; and the 
same diificuity remains whatever hyiM)thesis be 
assumed with regard to the original documents 
which formed the basis of the history. At the 
same time it is distinctly stated in Kx. vi. 3, that 
to the patiiarchs God was not known by the name 
Jehovah. If, therefore, this pissnge has reference 
to the first revelation of Jdiovah simply as a name 
and title of God, there is clearly a discrepiucy 
which requires to be explained. In renewing his 
4 n'omise of deliverance from Kgypt, ** God spake 
unto Moses and said unto him, I am Jehovah ; and 
I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob, by (the name of) God Almighty (A7 Shadkliit 
'*'165^ /N), but by my name Jehovah wjis I not 
known to them.” It follows then thilt, if the re- 
ference were meiely to the name as a name, the 
pissage in question would prove equally that 
before this time Klohim was unknown as an 
appellation of the Deity, and God would appetir 
uniformly as El Shaddal in the pitrinicbal hiiitory. 
But although it was held by 'rheodoict 
15 in Ex,) and many of the Fathoi*s, who have 
been followed by a long list of nioderas, that the 
name was first made known by God to Mos^, 
and then introduce*! by him among the Isiaelitcs, 
tlio contrary was maintained by Cajetan, Lyraims, 
Calvin, Rosenmiiller, Heiigstcnberg, and othora, who 
deny tliat the pitssitge Jn Ex. vi. alludes to the in- 
troduction of tlie njuiio. Calvin saw at once that 
the knowledge there spoken of could not refer to 
the syllables and letters, but to the recognition of 
God's glory and majesty. It was not the name, 
but tlie true depth of its .significance which wms 
unknown to and uncomprehended by the patriarchs. 
They had known God as the omhipoteut, El Shad- 
dai (Gcii. xvii. 1, asviii. 3), the ruler of the phy- 
sical univeree, and of man as one of his creatui cs ; 
as a Go<i eternal, immutable, and true to his pro- 
mises he was yet to be revealed. In the character 
expressed by the name Jehovah he had not hitliei’to 
been fully known ; his true attributes had not been 
recognised (comp. Jarchi on Ex. vi, 3) in his work- 
ing and acts for Israel. Aben Ezra explained the 
oc'jun-euve of the name in Genesis as simply indi- 
cating the knowledge of it as a proper name, not 
as a qualificative expressing the attributes and qua- 
lities of God. Referring to other passages in which 
the phrase “ the name of God ” occuis, it is clear 
that something more is intended by it tluin a mere 
appellation, and that the proolamntion of the name 
of God is a revelation of his moral attributes, and 
of his true character as Jehovah (Kx. xxziii. 19* 
xxxiv. 6, 7) the God of the covenant. Maimonides 
(J/or. Nth, i. (>4, cd. Buxtoi’f) explains the name 
of God as signifying his essence and his truth,, and 
Olshausen (on Matt, xviii. 30) interprets ** name** 
(fivo/ia) as denoting ** pcraonality and essential 
being, and that not as it is imximprehensible or 
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unknown, but in its manifestation.** The name 
of a thing represents the thing itself so far as it 
can lie express!^ in words. That Jehovah was not 
a new name Havernick concludes from Ex. iii. 14, 
where “ the name of God .fehovah is evidently 
pre-suppostni ns already in* use, and is only ex- 
plainetl, interpreted, and applied. . . It is certainly 
not a new name that is introduced ; on the con- 
trary, the n'HK n'HK (I am that I am) 

would be unintelligible, if the name itself were not 
presupposed os oli'eady known. The old name of 
antiquity, whose precious significance had been for- 
gotten and neglected by the children of Israel, here 
as it were rises again to life, and is again brought 
home to the consciousness of the people *’ {Tntrwl, 
to the rent, p. 61). The same passage supjilies an 
argument to prove that by ** name ** wc ara not to 
understand merely letters and syllables, for Jehovah 
appears at iirat in another form, ehyeh (nN'lM). 
The correct collective view of Ex. vi. 3, Hengsten- 
berg conceives to be the following: — “Hitherto 
that Being, who in one aspoet was Jehovah, in an* 
other had always been Elohim. The gi-eat crisis 
now drew nigh in which Jehovah Klohim would la* 
changed into Jehovah. In prospect of tliis event 
God solemnly announced himself as Jehovah.** 

Graat stress has been laid, by those wlio deny 
the antifjuity of the name Jehovah, upon the fact 
that proper names compounded with it occur but 
seldom before the age of S.Hniuel and David. It is 
undoubtedly true thiit, alter the revival of the true 
faith among the Israelites, proper names so com- 
pounded did become more frequent, but if it can bo 
shown tli.*it prior to the time of Mns(‘s any such 
names existed, it will be sufficient to piove that the 
name Jehovah was not entirely unknown. Among 
tliose which* have been quoted for this pui*p»)se arc 
Jochebed the mother of Moses, and daughter of 
Levi, and Moriah, the mountain on which Abraham 
was commanded to oiler up Isaac. Against the 
former it is urged that Moses might have changed 
her name to Jochebed after the name Jehovah had 
been coinmuuicated by God ; but this is veiy iin- 
prolmble, as lie was at this time eighty years eld, 
and his mother in all probability dead. If this only 
be admitted as a genuine instance of a name 
compounded with Jehovah, it takes us at once back 
into the patriarchal age, and proves that a word 
which was employed in forming the proper name 
of Jacob’s giiuidduughter could not have been un- 
known to that patriardi himself. The name 
Moriah is of more importance, for in one 

{tossage in which it occurs it is accompanied by an 
etymology intended to indicate what was then 
underatoc^ by it (2 Chr. iii. 1). Hengstenberg 
regards it us a compound of the Hoph. Paii;. 

of and H', the abbreviated foim of n^il^ : 

T T T » S * 

SO that, according to this etymology, it would 
signify “ shown by Jehovah.** Ge.seiiius, adopting 
the meaning of HKI in Gen. xxii. 8, randers it 
“ chosen by Jehovah,” but suggests at the same 
time what he conslAs n more probable derivation, 
according to whicn^hovah does not foira a port 
of tlie coiniHiund word. But there is reajK)n to 
believe from various allusions in Gen. xxii. that 
the foi-mer was regarded as the trae etymology. 

Having thus considered the origin, significance, 
and antiquity of tlie iiamo Jehovah, tlie reader will 
be in a position to judge how much of truth thera 
is in the assertion of ^hwind (quoted by Reinke, 
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Beitr, iii. 135, n. 10) that the terms Elohim, 
Jehonah Elohirat and then Jehovah alone applied 
to God, show ** to the philosophic inquirer the pro- 
gress of the hnman mind from a plurality of gods 
to a superior god, and from this to a single Al- 
mighty Creator and riller of tlie world.*’ 

The principal authorities which have been made 
use of in this article are Heugstcnberg, On the 
Authenticitif of the Pentateuch^ i. 213-;i07, Eng. 
trans. ; Hcinke, PhiL Imtor. Abhandlung den 
(juttesnamen Jehova, Beitrage, vol. iii. ; Tho- 
luok, Vennischte Schnften^ th. i. 377-405; Kurte, 
Die Einheii der Genesis xliii.-liii. ; Keil, Ueber 
die Oottesnaincn im Pentaienche in Rudolbach and 
Guericke’s Zeitschrift; Ewald, Die Composition 
der Genesis; Gcsenius, T/iesaurus; Bunsen, 
werkf and Keland, Decas exercitationum phiio- 
logioai'um de vera pronuntiatiom nominis Jehova^ 
besides those ali'cady quoted. [W. A. W.] 

JKHO’VAH-JI'KEH (HK*)? njn> : Kdptos 
eldey : Dominm videt), i. e. “ Jehovah will see,” 
oi provide, the name given by Abraham to the 
pkice on which he had been commanded to ofter 
isiiac, to commemorate the interposition of the 
angel of Jehovali, who appealed to prevent the 
sniiiticu (Gen. xsii. 14) and provided another 
victims The iinm<!diate allusion is to the expres- 
sion in the 8th verse, **God will look out for 
Himself a lamh for a- burnt oflering,” but it is not 
unlikely that there is at the »tme time a covert 
roferorice to Moriah, the scene of tlic whole occur- 
rence. The play upon words is followed up in tlie 
latter clause of ver. 14, which appeals in the form 
of a popular proverb : ** as it is said this day, In the 
mountain of Jehovah, He will 1 h* seen,” or ** pro- 
vision shall be made.” Such must be the rendei*- 
ing if the received punctuation be accepted, but on 
this point there is a division of opinion. The text 
from which the LXX. miule their translation must 
have been riN’V nlD^ "IHS, fy Upfi K^pios 
&(p0rtt ”on the mountain Jehovah appeared,” 
aud the same, with the exception of for the 

last word, must have been tlic rca<1ing ot the Vul- 
gate aud Syi iac. The Targum of Onkclos is ol»- 
sciiie. [W. A. W.] 

JEHOVAH-NIS'S! ('p3 n)nj: Kipm Ka- 
ratpvyfi pov : Domintis exaltatio mea), i. e. “ Je- 
hovah my bauiipr”, the name given by Moses to 
the altar which he built in commemoration of the 
disGomfilure of the- Amalekites by .Joshua and his 
chosen wnrriora at Rephidim (Ex. xvii. 15). It 
was erected either upon the hill overlooking the 
battle-field, upon which Moses sat with the st^ of 
God in his hand, or upon the battlc-tield itself. 
According to Aben Ezra it was on tlie Horeb. The 
Targum of Onkclos paraphrases the verse thus ; — 
** Moses built an altar and woi-shipped upon it 
before Jehovah, who had wrought for him mi- 
racles (PD'J, nikn)P Such too is Jarchi’s expla- 
nation of the name, leferring to the miraculous 
interposition of God in the defeat of the Amalekitc-s. 
The LXX. in their translaUhn, “the Loid my 
refuge,” evidently supposed nissi to be derived 
from the i*oot D-13, nHs, “ to flee,” and the Vulgate 
traced it to “ to lift up." The significance 

of the name is probably contained in the aliusion 
to the staff which Moses held in his hand as a 
banner during the engagement, and the raising or 
lowering of which tunicd the fortune of battle in 
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flivour of the Israelites or their enemies. God is 
thus recognised in the memorial altar as the deli- 
verer of his people, who leads them to victory, and 
is their rallying point in time of peril. On the 
figurative use of “ banner," see Ps. lx. 4 ; Is. 

xi. 10. [W. A. W.] 

JEHO'VAH-SHA’LOMtDli'^ n)nj: .//»<«( 

Kvpiov : Domini pax\ i. e. “ Jehovah (is) peace,” 
or, with the ellipsis of “ Jehovah, the God 

of peace ”, the altar erected by Gideon in Ophrah 
wius s6 called in memory of the salutation addressed 
to him by the angel of Jehovah, “ Peace be unto 
thee” (Jiidg vi. 24). Piscator, however, follow'- 
iiig the Hebrew aca^ntuation, which he says requites 
a different translation, renders the whole passage, 
without introducing the proper name, “ when Je- 
hovah had proclaimed peace to him but his 
alteration is harsh and iinaccc.ssai’y. The LXX. 
and Viilg. appear to have inseited tlie words os 
Uicy stand in the prosent Hebrew text, and to liave 
i*ead but tliey are supported by no 

MS. authority. ’ [W. A. VV.] 

JEHO'ZABAD (^nrtnj ’IwCoi3de-i3i£8-i3^5; 

Jozabad), 1. A KorachitH Levite, second sou of 
OlxHl-KJiloin, and one of the porters of the south 
gate of the temple, and of the storehouse theie 
n^S) in the time of David (1 Clir. xxvi. 
4, 15, compared with Nch. xii. 25). 

2. {Joseph. *Ox6fiaTos.) A Benjamitis captain 
of 180, 0(X) armed men, in tlie days of king Jclio- - 
shaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 18). 

3. Son of Shomer or Shimritb, a Moabitish wo- 
man, and possibly a descendant of the piet^eding, 
who witi ftnother conspired against king .loosh aud 
slew him in his bed (2 K. xii. 21 ; 2 Chr. x.\iv. 2B). 
[JOASH.] The* similarity in the names of botli 
conspirators and their prents is worth notice. 

This name is commonly abbroviated in the Ilebivw 
to Jozabad, [A. C. IL] 

JKHO'ZADAK (pny^iT, ’lao-oSAt; Alex. 
’Ic0(re5cK: Josedec)^ son of the high*priest SfCRAIAli 
(1 Chr. vi. 14, 15) in the reign of Zedekinh. When 
his father was slain at Kiblnli by order of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in the 11th of Zedekiuh (2 K xxv. 18, 
21), Jehozadak was let! away captive to Babylon 
(1 Chr. vi. 15), where he doubtless spent the re- 
iimindor of liis days. He himself never attained 
the higii-priesthooci, the Temple being blunt to the 
ground, and so continuing, and he himself being a 
captive all his life. But he was the thther of Jk- 
SHU A the high-priest — who with Zerubbabel headed 
the Return from (Captivity — .iiid of all his sucoessora 
till the pontificate of Alcimus (Ezv. ill. 2 ; Nch. 

xii. 20, &c. [High-piiikst.] Nothing more is 
known about him. It is perhaps worth icmarking 
tliat his name is compounded of the same elemrvits, 
and lias exactly the same meaning, as that of the 
contcinpoiary king Zedekinh — “God is righteous;” 
and that the righteousness of God was signally dis- 
played in the simultaneous suspension of the throne 
of David and the priesthood of Aaron, on account of 
the sins of ^udoh. This romark perhaps acquires 
weight from the fact of his successor Jeshua, who 
restored the priesthood and rebuilt the Temple, 
having the simic name as Joshua, who brought tlie 
nation into the laud of promise, and J£SU8, a name 
significative of salvation. 

In Hoggai aud Zechaiiah, though the name in 
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the original is ex:ictly as above, yet our translator 
have chosen to follow the Greek form, and present 
it as JOSKDKCII. 

In Ezia and Neheminh it is abbreviated, both in 
Hebrow and A. V., to Jozadak. [A. C. H.] 

JE’HU. 1. (N-in?. = “Jehovah is Hef 
'low; Alex. 'li]ou; Joseph. *Ii]oOr). The founder 
of the hilh dynasty of the kingdom of Israel. His 
history was told in the lost “Chionicles of the 
Kings of Israel ” (2 K. x. 34). Ilis lather's name 
was Jelioshaphat (2 K. ix. 2) ; his grandfather's 
(which, as being better known, was sometimes 
affixed to his own — 2 K. ix.) was Nimshi. In 
his youth ho had been one of the guards of 
Ahab. His first ap])car:mce in history is when, 
with a comrade in aims, Bidkar, or Bar-Dakar 
(Kphrem Syr. 0pp. iv. 540), he rode® behind, 
Ahab on the fatal journey from Samaria to Jezreel, 
and heard, and laid up in his heart, the warning of 
Elijtih against the muixlcrcr of Naboth (2 K. ix. 
25). But he had already, as it would seem, been 
known to Elijah .'is a youth of promise, and, ac- 
cordingly, in the vision at Horeb he is mentioned 
as the future king of Israel, whom Elijah is to 
anoint ns the minister^f vengeance on Israel (1 K. 
xix, 10, 17). This inaction, for reasons unknown 
to us, Elijah never fulfilled. It was reservcnl long 
aftei wards for his siu'cessor Elisha. 

Jehu meantime, in the reigns of Ahaziah and 
Jehorara, had lisen to importance. The same acti- 
vity and vehemence which had fitted him for his 
eailicr distinctions still coutinned, and he was known 
far and wide as a charioteer whoso inpid driving, 
as if of a madman** (2 K. ix. 20, could be dist'n- 
gnished even fiom a distance. He was, under the 
last-named king, captain of the host in ll^ siege of 
Rainoth-Gilead. Aecording to Epliiaim*Syrus (who 
omits the words “ sjiith the I.ord” in 2 K. ix. 2<>, 
and m.ikes **1” refer to John) he had, in a dieani 
the night before, seen the blood of Naboth and his 
sons (S. Kjihr. Syr. 0pp. iv. 540). Whilst in the 
midst of the olfieers of the besityiiig army a youth ' 
suddenly enteied, of wild apjKiaraneo ( 2 K . ix. ll)> 
and insisted on a priv.ite interview with Jehu. 
'I’licy rctii-eil info a secret chamber. Tlie youth 
uiu’oveied a vial of the samd oil (Jos. Ant. ix. 
(j, 1 ) which he had biouglit with him, piiurcd it 
over Jehu’s bead, and after announcing to him the 
message fioni Klisha, that ho was ap|N)inted to be j 
king of Israel and ilestroyer of the house of Altab, 
rushed out of the house and disappeared. 

Jehu’s countenance, as he ie-entere<l the assembly 
of ofliivi-s, showi-d that Mime strange tidings had 
Hwhed him. lie tiiod at first to evade their ques- 
tions, but then revealed the situation in which he 
founii himself placed by the prophetic call. In a 
moment the enthusiasm of the .‘iimy took file. 
Tbey-^hrew their garments — the lai^c gqinaie 7>V- 

■ The Hebrew word is D'TOV > usually emiiloycd 

• T : 

tor the coupling tojrether of oxen. This the LXX. 
understands as thou^U the two soldiers rode in sepn- 
iiite chariots — emfitfiriKOTn eiri (2 K. ix. 25). Jo- 

sephus I Ant. ix. 6, §.1) as though they sat in the s,anio 
chariot with the king (ico^^ojxeeowy oirio^ce tow op#*** 

ros TOW ’Axipov). 

•’ This is the force of the Hebrew word, which, 
as in 2 K. ix. 11, the LXX. translate «!• iropoAAay^. 
JoHcphns (Ant. ix. C, §:)) says axo^airepov rt icaifieT' 
evroliav utiwv. 

" The expression translated “on the top of the 
stairs ” is one the clue to which is lost. The wonl 
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gedf similar to a wrapper or plaid — under his feet* 
so as to form a rough carpet of state, placed him 
on the top of the stairs,** as on an extempore throne, 
blew the royal salute on their trumpets, and thus 
ordained him king. He then cut ofl' all communi- 
cation between Ramoth-Gilead and Jezreel, and set 
off, full speed, with his ancient comrade Bidkar, 
whom heliad made captain of the host in his place, 
and a baud of horsemen. From the tower of Jez- 
reel a watchman saw the cloud of dust 

Kovioprov; A. V. “company”) and announced 
his coming (2 K. ix. 17). The messengers that 
were sent out to him he detained, on the same 
principle of secrecy which had guided all his move- 
ments. It was not till he had almost reached tl)« 
city, and was identified by the watchman, that 
alaim was taken. But even then it seems as if 
the two kings in Jezreel anticipated news fiom 
the Syrian war rather than a revolution at home. 
It was not till, in answer to Jehoram's question, 
‘^Is it peace, Jehu?” that Jehu's fierce denuncia- 
tion of Jezebel at once revealed the danger. Jehu 
seized his op|X)rtuuity, and taking full aim at Jclio- 
ram, with tlie bow whicli, ns captain of the host, 
was always with him, shot him through the henit 
(ix. 24). Tlio body w.'ut tlirowu out on the fatal 
Reid, and whilst his suldieir. pursued and kiNcd the 
king of Judah at Beth-gan (A. V. “the garden- 
house”), probably Engannim, Jehu himself ad- 
vancc<I to the gates of Jezreel and fulfilliri the 
divine warning on Jezebel as already on .Jchorani. 
[Jezeukl.] He then cnteied on a woik of exfei- 
mination hitherto unparalleled in the history of the 
Jewish monarchy. All the descendants of Abah 
that remained in Ji'zreel, together with the oflicets 
of the eoiut, ninl hieiuichy of Astiute, weie swept 
away. His next step was to seeuro Samaria. Every 
stage of his jirogicss was maikcd with blood. At 
the gates ot Jezrifl he found the hcails of s(‘veiity 
princes of tlie house of Ahab, innged in two heaps, 
sent to him as a jiropitiation by their giiaixliaiis in 
Samaria, whom he had defiKl to withstand him, and 
on whom he thus threw the responsibility of di'- 
sti’oying their own royal ch.nrge. Next, at “the 
shearing-house " (or Betheked) between .Jezreel and 
Samaria be eueountered foily-two sons or nephews 
(2 (Jir. xx. 8) of the late king of Judah, and there- 
fore eonnef^tc.l by marriage with Ahab, on a visit 
of compliment to tlieir lelatives, of whose full, 
seemingly, they had not heard. These also were 
put to the sword at the fatal well, as, in the later 
histoiy, of MiziKih, and, in onr own days, of Cawn- 
jx>ie (2 K. X. 14). [IsilMAEl., G.] As he drove 
oil he ciicountcied a strange figuie, such as might 
have remindcil him of the great Elijah. It was 
Jelionadub, the austere Arabian sectary, the son 
of Rcchab. In him his keen eye discovered a ready 
ally. He took him into his chariot, and they con- 

is ffirrm^ DTJ, i. e. a bone, and the meaning appears 
to be that tliey* placed Jehu on the very stairs them- 
BClvPH- if stairs— without any scut or ciiuir 

below him. Tlic stairs doubtless ran round the insido 
of the quadrangle of the house, as they do still, for 
instance, in the ruin called the house of Zacchacus 
at Jericho, and Jehu wit xvhero they joined the flat 
pbitfonii which formed the top or roof of the house. 
Thus he was conspicuous against the sky, while the 
captains were below him in the open quadrangle. The 
old Versions throw little or no liglit on the passage : 
the I,XX. bimply repeat the Hebrew word, eirl to 
vapiM Tuv avafioBiiSiv. By Josephus it is avoided. 
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ooGtcd their schemes ns they entciod Samaria (x. 
15, 16 ). [Jkiionadab.] 

Some stragglers of the house of Ahab in that 
city still remnineJ tu be destroyed. But the great 
sti'ukc was yet to come ; and it was coueeivcd and 
executed witli that union of intrepid daring and 
profound secrecy which marks the whole career of 
.iehu. Up to this inonient there was nothing which 
showed anything beyond a determinatioti to exter- 
minate in all its branches the pereonal adheicuta of 
Ahab. He might still have been at heart, as he 
seems up to this time to have been in name, dis- 
posed to tolerate, if not to join in, the Phoenician 
worsliip. Abab sei’vcd 1^1 a little, but Jehu 
.shall serve him much.” There was to be a new 
iimugtiraiion of the worship of Baal. A solemn 
assembly, sacretl vestments, innumerable victini.s, 
wci-e ready. The vaist temple at Samaria mised 
by Ahab (I K. xvi. 32; Jos. Ant. x. 7, §6) was 
crowded from end to eml. Tlie chief sacritice was 
olfered, as if in the excess of his zeal, by Jehu him- 
self, Jehonadab joined in the deception. There 
was some apprehension lest worshippers of Jehovah 
might be found in the temple ; such, it seems, had 
been the intermixture of the two religions. As 
soon, however, as if was asceitained that all, and 
none but, the idolatei.s were thei'e, the signal was 
given (o eighty tru.^ted guard-s, and a sweeping 
massacre removed at one blow the wliole heathen 
|M)pulatiou of the kingdom of Israel. The inner- 
most sanctuaij' of the temple (translated in the 
A. V. “the <ity of the house of B;ui’”) was 
stormed, the great stone statue of Baal was do- 
inolished, the wooden figures of the inferior divi- 
nities sitting round liim were torn from their places 
and l)»unt (Kwald, (JescA. iii. 52G), and the site of 
the snncluaiy itself In'came the public resort of the 
inhabltant^ of the city for the basc.st uses. This 
is the last public act recoi'dcd of Jehu. The re- 
maining t\venty-sev(*n yeara of his long ndgn arc 
passed over in a few words, in which two points 
only aic material: — He did not dc.stroy the calf- 
worship of Jciv)bo.im: — The Trans-jordanic tribes 
sutreiul mneh fiom the ravages of Hazacl (2 Iv. 
X. 29-33). Ho was huncil in state in Samaria, 
and W!is .succeede<l by his .son Jioiio.vifAZ (2 K. 

35). Ili.>> name is the first of tlic fsnielite kings 
which appeals in the Assyrian monuments. It is 
found on tlie black olielisk discovered at Niraroud 
(I.ayai-d, i. 39G), and now in the British 

iMuseum, amongst the names of kings who are 
bringing tiibute (in tlii.s cji.se gold Jind silver, and 
sirticles manuftictured in gold) to Slndmanescr I. 
His niune is given as “ Jehu” (or “ Yahua”) “the 
.son of Khuniii” (Omri). This substitution of the 
name of Oniri for that of his own father may be 
accounted for, either by the importance whicli 
Omii had assumed as the second founder of the 
nmlheiii kingdom, or by the name of Betli- 
Kliumii,” only given to Samaria in these monu- 
ments ns “the House or Capital of Omri” (Layjird, 
Nineveh and Babylon^ 643 ; Kawlinsoii’s Berodot. 

i. 46.5). 

'fho character of Jehu i.s not difficult to under- 
stand, if we bike it ns a whole, and judge it from 
a general jwint of view. 

He must be regarded, like many others in his- 
tory, as an instrument for tu^omplishing great 
puqioses rather than as great or good in hinuicif. 
In the long period, during wliich his destiny- - 
though known to olhcra and |)crhaps to himself, 
l:iy (loiDiant — in the suddenness of his rise to 
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power ; in the ruthlessness with which he carried 
out his purposes ; in the union of profound silence 
and dissimulation with a stem, ranatic, waywaixl 
zeal, — he has not been without his likenesses in 
modem times The Scripture narrative, although 
it fixes our attention on the sendees which ne 
rendered to the can.se of religion by the extermi- 
nation of a w'orthless dynasty and a degrading 
worship, yet on the whole leaves the sense that 
it was a reign barren in great results. His dy- 
nasty. indeed, was hrroly seated on the tlirono 
longcf than any other royal house of Israel (2 K. 
X.), and tinder Jeroboam II. it acquired a high 
name amongst the Oriental nations. But Klisha, 
who had i-aised him to power, :is tar as we know, 
never saw him. In other respects it was a failure ; 
the original sin of Jeiobuam^s worship continued; 
and in the Prophet Hosea there seems to be a re- 
tribution exactcil for the bloodshed by which he 
had mounted the throne : “ I will avenge the blood 
of Jezreel upon the house of .Tehu ” (Hos. i. 4), 
as ill the similar condemnation of Bajuslia (1 K. xvi. 
2). Sec a striking poem to this cflect on the cha- 
racter of Jehu in the Lyra ApostoUca. 

2. Jehu, son of Hanani; a i)iophet of Judah, 
but who.se ministrations were chieHy directed to 
Israel. His father was probably the seer who 
attacked Asa (2 Chr. xvi. 7). Hu must have 
begun bis cai*cer as a prophet when veiy young. 
He first denounced Baama, both for his imitetion 
of the dynasty of Jeroboam, and also (as it would 
seem) for his cruelty in destroying it (I K. xvi. 
1, 7), and then, after an interval of thirty yeara, 
reappars to denounce Jehoshaphnt for his ailianec 
with Ahab (2 Chr. xix. 2, 3). He survived Je- 
hoshaphat and wrote his lift- (xx. 34). From an 
oliscurity in the text of 1 K. xvi. 7 the Vulgate 
iuis represented him as killed by Bimshn. But 
this is not required by the woids, ainl (except on 
the improbable hypotbe.sis of two .Ichus, both sons 
of Hanani) is contmdictcil by the later appearance 
of this prophet. 

3. Jehu, Jcu.) A man of Jiulah of the 
house of Ho/roii ( 1 (’hr, ii. 38). He was the son 
of a ccriain Obed, dcsccndcfl from the union of an 
Egyptian, Jauiia, with the daughter of Sheshan, 
whose slave Jaiha was (cwinp. 34). 

4. (’Iiyo^.) A Simeonite, son of Jo.sibiah (1 Chr, 
iv. 35). He wa^. one of the chief men of the tribe, 
nppicntly in the reign of Hczekiali (comp. 41). 

6. (TijodA.) John the Antothite, i. e. native of 
Anathoth, wjis one of the chief of the heroes of Ben- 
jamin, wlio foi-sook the cjiuse (if Saul for that of David 
when the latter was at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 8). He docs 
not leappcar in any of the later lists. [A. P. S.] 

JEHUB'HAH cnan; -. ‘lajSd; Alex. *0/54: 
a man of A.^lier ; son of Simmer or Shoiner, 
of the house of Bcriali ( 1 (Jhr. vii. 34). 

JEHU CAL (feinj; 6 luAxaK ; Alex. T«a- 

J^Mc/»a?)» ^ P®>'“ 

sou'i sent by king Zedekiah to Ji'remiah, to cntrejit 
his prayora and advice (Jcr. xxxvii! 3). His name 
is also given as JiTCAL, and he appeal's to have 
been one of the “ princes of the ^g ” (comp, 
xxxviii. 1, 4). 

JE'HUU(nn); ’Afeip; Alex. 'We: jMdf},one 

of the towns of the tribe of Dan (Josh, xix. 45), 
mimed botueeu Baalath and Bcnc-bcruk. Neither 
of tliesc two places, however, have been identified. 
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By Eusebius and Jerome Jehnd is not named. 
Dr. Uobiiison (li. 242) mentions that a place called 
eUYchnditjeh exists in the neighbourhood of Lydd, 
blit he did not viMt it. It is, however, insiMted on 
Van de Velde’s map at 7 miles cast of Jaffa and 5 
no'rth of Jjydd. This agrees with tlie statement of 
Schwarz (141) tliat ** Jehud is the village Jehudic, 
7^ miles S.E. of Jafia,** except as to the dirccBon, 
which is nearer E. than 8.E. [O.] 

JEHU'DI (nJm? = «Jew:“ A’lowJlv; Alex. 
'lou5el : /udi), sou of Nethaniah, a man em])loycd 
by the princes of Jehoiakim*s (*oiirt to fetch Bameh 
to read Jeremiah's denunciation (Jcr. xxxvi. 14), 
and then by the king to fetch the volume itself 
and read it to him (21, 23). 

JEHUDrJAH(n;nnfn: ’AWa; Alex. *l5fa: 

Jadaia). There is really no such name in the 
Heb. Bible as that which our A. V. exhibits at 
1 Chr. iv. 18. If it is a proper name at all it is 
Ha>jehudijali, like Ham-melech, Hak-koz, &c. ; an<! 
it seems to be rather an appellative, ** the Jewess." 
As far as an opinion can be formed of so obscure 
and apparontly corrupt a passage, McMvd, a de- 
scendant of Caleb the son of Jephuiineh, and whose 
towns, (iedor, Socho, and Eshtemoa, lay in the south 
■of Judali, married two wives— one a Jewess, the 
other an Egyptian, a daughter of Phai'ooh. The 
^ Jewess was sister of NahasBi the father of the cities 
of Keilah and Eshtemoa. The descendants of 
Mered by his two wives ai’c given in vers. 18, 19, 
and perhaps in the latter part of vcr. 17. Ilodijali 
in ver. 19 is douhiiess a comiptionoflia-jchudijah, 
** tlie Jewess,” the letteis 'HI having fallen out from 
the end of and the l)eginning of the following 
woi*d ; and the full stop at the enii of vcr. 18 
sliould Is* remoxed, so as to read as a recapitulation 
of what jn-ecedes These are the sons of Bithiah, 
the daughter of Pharaoh, which Mered took (for 
his wife), and the sous of his xvife, the Jewess, the 
sister of Naharn (which Nuham was) the father of 
Keilah, whose iuhabiiants are Gannites, and of Esh- 
temoa, whose inhabitants are Mimchathites the 
last being named possibly from M.^achah, (!!alcb*s 
concubine, as the Ephrathites were from Ephrata. 
Bertheau {Chronik) airives at the same general 
result, by pro{Kising to place the closing woixls of 
ver, 18, beforo the words And she bare Miriam,” 
&c., in x’cr. 17. Sec also Vatnblus. [A. 0. H.] 

JEHU'SH(TOJ; 'Ids; Alex. 'lai’os: Us), 
son of Eshek, a remote descendant of Saul (1 Clir. 
viii. 39). The parallel genealogy in ch. ix. stojis 
short of this man. 

For the representation of Ain by II, see Jeiiiel, 
Meiiunim, &c. 

JPI'EL Jehiel). 1. (’la^A.) A chief 

ni.in among tlio Heubenites, one of the house of Joel 
(1 Chr. V. 7). 

2. Alex, once 'Wi^A.) A Merarite 

Levite, one of the gate-keepers ; A. V. 

** porters,” and>“ doorkeepers") to the sacred tent, 
at the lirst establishnjent of the Ark in Jerusalem 
(I’Chr. XV. 18). His duty was also to play the 
harp (ver. 21), or the psaltery and harp (xvi. 5), 
in the service ^dbra the Aik. 

3. ('EAsr^A, Alex. 'EAc^A.) A Gerahonite Le- 
vite, one of the Bene-Asaph, forefather of Jaha- 
zrEL in the time of king Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
XX. 14). 
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4. (W'. t. e, Jcuel, blit the A. V. follows 
the oon*ection of the AsW; 'Ici^A.) The Scribe 
Clp^Dn) who kept tlie ncixmiit of the numbers of 
king Uzziah's in*egular picdatory warriors 

A. V. “bands,” 2 Chr. xxvi. 11). 

5. (Jeucl, as in the praceding; but the A. V. 

again follows the A'm; Jahiel.) A Ger- 

shonite Levite, one of the Bene-Elizaphnn, who 
assisted in the I'estoration of the house of Jehovah 
under king Hezekiali (2 Chr. xxix. 13). 

6. ('Ui^A, Alex. 'Icit^A.) One of tlie chiefs 
of the Levites in the time of Josiah, and an 

assistant in the rites at his great Passover (2 Chr. 
XXXV. 9'). 

7. (Jeuel as abox'c, but in Keri and A. V. 
Jeicl : 'Ic^A, Alex. *Ei^A.) One of the Beno-Ado- 
nikam who foimcd part of the caravan of Ezra 
from Babylon to Jerusalem (Ezr. viii. 13). In 
Esdras the name is Jeuel. 

8. C'la^A, Alex. 'Icci^A.) A layman, of the 

Bene Kebo, who had taken a foreign wife and had 
to relinquish her (Ezr. x. 43). In Esdras it is 
omitted from the Greek and A. V., though the 
Vulgate has Idohis. • 

JE'KAU/EEL : Vat. omits; Alex. 

KajBo'c'^A: Cahseel), a fuller form of the name of 
Kauzekl, the most mnotc city of Judah on the 
southern frontier. 3’his form occurs only in the 
list of the places reoccupied aller the captivity 
(Neh. xi. 25). [G.] 

JEKAME'AM(D;iPi?): 'IsKc/ilar, 

Alex. *UK€fjaA : Jecmamiiy ’Jevmmn\y a Levite^in 
the time of King David; fourth of the sons of 
Hebron, the son of Kohath (1 Clir. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 
23). 

JEKAMrAH(iT»i?J: 'Ux^fitas; Alex. ’le- 
KOfilw: /cai/it'is), son of Shnlluin, in the line of 
Ahlai, about conteinporai^ with king Ahaz. In 
another ^wssage the same name, borne by a diflei- 
eiit person, is given Jecamiau (1 Chr. ii. 41). 
[Jakha.] [A. C. H.] 

JEKU'THIELCVOIP*: AI«. 

*UK0tt‘fi\: fcuthiel), a man recoided in the genea- 
logies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 18) as the son of a 
certain Ezrnh by his Jewish wife (A. V. Jehudijah), 
and in his turn the father, or founder, of the town 
of Zanoiih. This passage in the Targum is not 
xvitbout a cei-tain interest. Jered is intci preted to 
mean Moses, and each of the names following arc 
taken ns titles borne by him. Jokuthiel— •“ trust 
in God ” — is so applied “ because in his days the 
Israelites trusted in the God of heaven for forty 
years in the wiWerncss." 

In a ramarkable prayer used by the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews in the coiicliuling iM»rvico of the 
Sabbath, Elijah is invoked as having bad “ tidings 
of peace delivered to him by the hand of Jekuthiel.” 
This is explained to refer to some transaction in the 
life of Phineas, with whom Elijah is, in the tra- 
ditions of tlie Jews, beliex’'cd to be identical (see the 
quotations in Mvdem Judaism, 229). 

JEMl'MA (nD'D^ : *Bfi4pa : Dies, as if from 
DV, “a day”), tile eldest of the three daiightei-s 
born to Job after the restoration of his prosperity 
(Job xlii. 14). Rosenmiiller compai-es the name 
to the classical Ihana; but Gesenius identities it 
with an Arabic woixl signifying “dove." The 
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liev. C. Forstej* (7/is/onca/ Ocoijraphy of Arabia^ 
ii. C7), in tracing the posterity of Job in Arabia, 
considei's tliat the name of Jemima survives in 
Jemumu, the nattic of the ccntifd province of the 
Anibian peninsula, which, according to an Are* 
binii tradition (see Bouhart, Phatey, ii. §26), was 
called after Jemama, an ancient Queen of the 
Arabians. [W. T. B.] 

JEM'NAAN {'Ufiumdvi Vulg. omits), men- 
tioned among the pltux^s on the sea-coast of Pales- 
tine to which the panic of the incunion of Holo- 
fernes extended (Jnd. ii. 28). No doubt Jabneel — 
gt*nemlly calhxi Jamnia by the (Srcck writers — ^is 
intended. The omission of Jopjia however is re- 
markable. [<».] 

JEMU'EL (Sk-IOJ: ’le/iow^X: JemueU Ja~ 
the eldest son of Simeon (<len. xlvi. 10; 
Ex. VI. 15). In the lists of Niim. xxvi. and 1 Chr. 
iv. the name is given as Nkmuel, which Gesenius 
decidi's to he the corrupted foinn. 

JEPHTIIA'E CU<pBd € : Tepthe, Jephte), Heb. 
xi. 52. The Greek form of the name JEPllTliAH. 

JEPH'THAH (nnSM.c. Yiphtah: 'UtpBdt: 

Jcphte)y a judge, about u. c. 1143-1137. His his- 
tory is contained in Ju«lg. xi. I — xii. 7. He was a 
Gileadite, the son of Gilead and a concubine. Diiven 
by the legitimate sons from his father's inheritance, 
he went to Tob, and boaime the head of a company 
of freebooters in a dcbitable land probably lielong- 
ing to Ammon (2 Sam. x. 6). The idolutraus 
Israelites m Gilead were at that time smarting 
under the oppression of an Ammonitish king ; and 
.f(*phthali was loti, as well by tlie unsettled cliai’acter 
of the age JUS by his own family cireumsfcuices, to 
adopt a kind of lilt* unrestrained, ndventuixms, and 
insecure as that of a Scottish boixlei*-chieftaiii in the 
middle ages. It was not unlike the life which 
David afleiwaixls le<l at Ziklag, with this exception, 
that Jephthah h:ul no friend among the heathen in 
whose land he lived. His fame as a bold and suc- 
cessful cni>tain was carried b}u:k to ms native 
Gilejul ; and when tlic time was riin; for throwing 
off the yoke of Ammon, the Gileailite eldera sought 
in vain for any leatl«*r, who in an etpial degree with 
the liast-lwrii outcast could command the confidence 
of his 1*01111 try rai*n. Jephthah consented to become 
their captain, on the condition — solemnly ratified 
before the Loixl in Mizpeh — that in the event of his 
success against Ammon he should still remain as 
their ackijowle<lged hojid. Messages, urging their 
respective claims to occupy the traus-JordiUiic re- 
gion, weie exchanged between the Ammonitish 
king and Jephthnli. Then tlie Spirit of the Lonl 
(». c. “ force of mind for great undertakings, and 
bodily strength,** Taiichum: comp. Judg. iii. 10, 
vi. 34, xi. 29, xiv. 6, xv. 14) came ujjon Jeph- 
thah. He collected wan'iora throughout Gileml and 
Maiiasseh, the provinces which acknowleilged his 
authoi ity. And then he voweil his vow unto the 
Lord, “ whatsoever cometh forth [t. e, first] of the 
doora of my house to meet me, when I retiini in 
jjcacc from the children of Ammon, shall surely lie I 
Jehovah’s, and I will offer it up for a hurnt-offer- 
ing.” The Ammonites were itmtojl with great 
slaughter. Twenty cities, from Areer on tlie Anion 
to Minnith jind to Abel Kernmim, were taken flora 
tiiem. But as the conqueror returned to Mizpeh 
there came out to meet him a procession of «lam.s(*Is 
with dances and timbrels, and among them — the 


first person from his own house— his daughter and 
only child. ** Alas ! my daughter, thou hast 
brought me very low,** was the greeting of the 
heart-stricken father. But the high-minded maiden 
is ready for any personal suffering in the hour of 
her fathers triumph. Only she for a re^pite 
of two months to withdraw to her native moun- 
tains, and in their recesses to weep with her virgin- 
friends over the early disappointment of her life. 
When that time was ended she returned to her 
father; and “ he did unto her his vow.** 

But .lephthah had not long leisure, evoi if he 
were disposed, for the indulgcnc'e of domestic grief. 
The proud tribe of Ephraim challenged his right to 
go to war, as he h^ done without their ooncur- 
icnee, against Ammon; and they proceeded to vin- 
dicate the absurd claim by invading Jephthah in 
Gilead. They did but add to his triumph which 
they envied. Jfc first defeated them, then inter- 
cepted the fugitives at the foixls of Jorddn, and 
there, having insultingly identified them os Ephraim- 
ites by theiV iicciiliar jironunciation, he put forty- 
two thousand men to the swoitl. * 

The eminent office for which Jephthah had stipu- 
lated as the reward of his exertions, and the glory 
which he had won, did not long abide with him. 
He judged Israel six yeara and died. ^ 

It is gcncially conjectured that his jurisdiction 
was limitetl to the trans-Joixlanic region. 

The peculiar expression, xi. 34, faithfully trans-' 
latcd in the margin of the A. V., has been iiiter- 
picted ns signifying that Jephthah had step-chil- 
dren. 

That the daughter of Jephthah was really offerwl 
up to God in sacrifice, slain by the hand of her 
father and then burned — is a horrible conclusion ; 
but one which it seems imiKissiblc fo avoid. This 
was understood to be the meaning of the text by 
Jonathan the paraphi-ast, and Kashi, by Josephus, 
AnU V, 7, §10, tuid by perhaps nil the early Chris- 
tian Fathers, as Origen, tVi ./oannem, tom. vi. cjip. 
36 ; Chrysostom, Hvm. (ul pop. Antioch, xiv. 3 ; • 
0pp. ii. 145 ; Theodoiet, QuacU, in Jnd. xx.; Je- 
rome, Ep. ad Jnl. 118 ; Ojp. i. 791, &c,; Augus- 
tine, Qmest. in Jvd. viii. §49 ; 0pp. iii. 1, p. 610. 
For the first eleven ecntiii-ies of the Christian ere this 
was the current, pei haps the uuivei'Siil opinion of Jews 
and Christians. .Vet none of them extenuates tlic 
act of Jephthah. Josephus calls it neither lawful 
nor pleasing to Goii. Jewi.sli wiitera say that he 
ought to have refeired it to the high-priest; but 
either he failed to do so, or Ihc high-piicst culpably 
omitted to prevent the rasli act. Origen stnctly 
confines bis prai.se to the heroism of Jephthah's 
daughter. 

Another interpretation was suggested by Joseph 
Kimchi. He supposed that, instead of being snrri- 
ficed, she was sliiit up in a house which her father 
built for the jiuiqxise, and that she was there visited 
by the danghtera of Israel four days in each year 
so long JUS ^e lived. This interpretation has been 
adopt^ by miuiy eminent men, ns by Levi ben 
Geman and iks'fiai among the .lews, and by Dru- 
sius, Grotius, Estius, do Dieu, Bishop Iljill, Water- 
land, Dr. Hales, and others. More names of the 
same period, and of not leas authoiity, might how- 
ever be adduced on the other side. Lightfoot once 
I thought (Enibhin, §16) that Jephthah did not slay 
' liis daughter; but upon mure mature reflection he 
cumc to the opposite conclusion (iZamon//, Ac. ; 
Judg. xi.; WorhH, i. 51). 

Each of these two opinions is sup|x>rted by orgu- 
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Tneitts grounded on the original t-ext and on the 
customs of the Jews. (1.) Jn Judg. xi. 31, the 
won! tiansl.ited in the A. V. “whatsoever ” knows 
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De voto Jephtue^ Opp. 591 ; Dr. Hdes* Awihjsis 
of Chronolo(jyt ii. 288 ; and in Kosenmiiller’s 
Scholia, [W. T. ]i.] 


no distinction of gemier, and may as correctly bo 
trunshited “ wliosoever and in favour of the latter 
vci-sion it is urged that Jephthnli could not have 
expected to be met by an ox or other animal fit fiir 
siiciilice, coining foith from the door of his house ; 
and that it was obviously his intention to signalize 
his' thunksgi\ing for victoiy by devoting some 
human being to dcstiuetiou, to that cinl jiervei*ting 
the statute, Lev. xxvii. 28, 29 (given with another 
piiilH)^*, on which see Jahn, Archacoloijia, ^ 294, 
or Kwald, Alterthuiru'r, 89), to the taking ot a life 
which was not forfeit to the law. (2.) To J. 
Kimehi’s praposal to translate “ attd I will otfer/* 
verse 31, “o/’ I will ofler,** it has been replieil that 
this sense of the conjunction is rare, that it is not 
intended in two vows couched in parallel jihnise- 
ology, Cleii. xxviii. 21, 22, and 1 >Sam. i. 11, and 
that it cieates two alternativi*s between which there 
is no opposition, (3.) The word midefed in A. V.. 
“ te lament,” or “ to talk with,” verse 40, is trans- 
lated by later scholars, as in .ludg. v. 11, “ to cele- 
brate.” (4.) It has been said tliat if Jephthah put 
his daughter to death, according to vci'sc 39, it is 
unmeaning t# .add that slie “knew no man;” but 
on the other hand it is uiged that this circumstance is 
added as setting in a stronger light the rashness of 
J<‘phfhah and the heinism of his daujjhter. (5.) It 
lias lieen argued thatliuman saciitices were opposed 
to the piiiiciplcs of the .lewish law, and therefoie a 
Jew could not have intended to make a thank- 
ort'ering of that sort ; hot it is replied that a <3i- 
leailitc bom in a lawless agi*, living as a freebooter 
in the midst of lude atnl ididatious people who 
prnctisiH] such Micriiioes, was not likely to he un- 
usually awpiaiutod with of to pay unusual respect 
to the pure and humane laws of l.siacl. (ti.) Lastly, 
it has been argued that a life of leligtous celibacy 
ih without iiijuiictiou or example to fa\our it in the 
0. T. 

•Some persons, mindful of the enrolment of Ji-ph- 
thali among the heioes of faith in Ileb. xi. 32, as 
well as of the expression “ the Spirit of the Loid came 
ujMHi him,” Judg. xi. 29, liavo therefore scrupled 
to believe that he could be guilty of such a siu as 
the minder of his child. But it must he lemein- 
bored also that deep sins of several other faithful 
men are recorded in •Scriptiiie, sometimes without 
comment; and as Jephthah had time afterwanls, 
so he may have had grace to lepeiit of his vow and 
his fiil/ilmeiit of it. At least ive know that he felt 
ivmorse, which is often the foieshaduw of retiihu- 
tioii or the havhingt«r ol' repentance. 

Doubtless th<*ological opinions hax'e sometimes 
had the elfect of leading men to piefer one view of 
.lephtliali’s vow to the otln'r. Selden mentions that 
(I'enekraid was told by a Jew that Kiinchi’s infer- 
pivtitioii was deviswl in or«l«*r to ])revent Chi istiaiis 
.piotiiig the saeriiicc of Jephthah’s daughter as a 
type ot‘ the saciilice of the Son of Cod. And Chris- 
tians, who desire or fear an example alleged in 
favour of celibate vows or ot the fallibility of in- 
spired men, may Wcomc partial judges of the 
question. 

*The subject is discussed at length in Augustine, 
/. c. Opp. iii. 1, p. 010 ; a 'I'lvatise by L. Capelins 
inserted m Crit. Sner. on Judg. xi.; Bp. Hull’s 
iJontcinpLitions on 0. T’., bk. x. ; IScldeii, Pc jure 
mtnrali ct ifcnliiitny iv. §11; Lightfnot, Semum 
on Judg. xi. 39, in VVMa, ii. 1215; Dfeitler, 


JKPHIJN'NE : Jephme), Eccliis. 

xlvi. 7. [Jkimujnjji:!!.] 

JEPHTJN'NEHCnSB;: Jephme). 1. (’le- 
<jiovv^i ) : father of (kileb 'the spy, who is usually de- 
signated as “Caleb the son of Jephunneh.” He 
appears to have lK>luiige<l to an Edoinitish tribe called 
Kciie/itcs, from Kcuaz tlieir founder ; but his father 
or other uucestora are not named. [CALi-m, 2 ; Ki'.- 
naZ.] (Sue Xuui. xiii. 6, &c., xxxii. 12, &e.; Josh, 
xiv. 14, &c. ; 1 Chr. iv. 15.) 2. (’le^ui^d in both 
MSS.) A descendant of Asher, eldest of the tin ee 
sons of Jether (1 Chr. vii. 38). [A. C. H.] 

JE'llAlI(nT: 'lapdxi •/hre), the fourth in 
oixler of the sons of .Toktan (Ccn. x. 20 ; 1 Chr. i. 
20), and the progenitor of a trilie of southern Arabia. 

I He has not been satisfactorily identificHl with the 
I name of any Arabian place or tribe, though a loitiess 
I (and probably an old town, like the numerous i'or- 
tified places in the Yemen, of the old Himyerite 


kingdom) named Yenikh = H"!') is men- 

tioned as belonging to the district of the NiijsTd 
{hfnrdsidy s. i\ Yeriikh), whiidi is in Mnhreh, at 
the extremity of the Yemen {KamooSy in article 


; cf. Aha HI a). The similarity of name, 
however, and the otlier indications, xvc are not dis- 
;>osed to lay much stiess on. 

A very different identification has been proposinl 
by Boehart {Phal&jy ii. 19). He traii'nlales Jcruli 
= “thc moon” into Arabic, and finds the de- 
scendants of Jeiah in the Alilaoi, a people dwelling 
near the Red Si'a (Agatliiiroh. ap, Diod. Sic, iii. 4.5), 
on the stiengtli of a passage in Hciodotns (iii. 8), 
in which he says of the Aiahs, “ Bacchus they call 
ill tiieir language Oiotal ; and Urania, Alilat.” 
He fiiither sugg«*sts that tlu'se Alilaei aie the Boncc- 
I » 

I Hilttl of more modern times, Hilal nieaning, 


in Arabic, “ the moon when, being near the sun, 
it show's a nanow rini of light.” Ccsenius does not 
ohjift to this tlieoiy, xvhich he quotes; hut says 
that, the ojiiiiion of Miehnelis {Spxcilccj, ii. GO) is 
inoie pioliable; the latter M'holar finding Jerah in 
the “ eojust of the moon” (conectly, “low land 
A ^ 

of the moon,” y or in the “ mountain 

of the moon” (^.^1 — in each case the 

moon being “ kamar,” not “ hilAl.” The former is 
“a plm*e between Zafari and Esh-Shihr” {Kdinoo ») ; 
the latter in the same jKirt, hut more inland ; both 
being, ns fJesen. remarks, near to Hadrnmawt, next 
to xvhich, in the older of the names, is .Jerah in the 
leixiid ill (Jencsis ; and the same argument may be 
:uhlne 0 (l in favour of our oxvti {lossible identification 
with the foi tress of Yeiakh, named at the com- 
ineneeinciit of this article. Whatever may be said 
in supjKirt of translating Jerah, as both Boehart and 
Michaelis hax'C done, the ibrmer’s theory involves 
some giax'c difiiculties, which must be stated. 

The statement of Hcmlotus above quoti'd (cf. i. 
131, “the Arabians will Venus Alitta”), that Alilat 
signifies Urania, cannot he ivseepted without further 
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evidence than we at present possess. Alilat was 
almost doubtless the same ns the object of worship 
called by the A mbs “ Kl-Lat,'* and juiy new infor- 
mation respecting the latter is thcrefoi-e important. 
It would require too much ^iKice in this woik to 
state the various opinions of the Arabs respecting 
Ei-Lstty its etymology, &e., ns collected in tlie groat 
MS. Lexicon entitled tiie ** Mohkiim/' a work little 

kjiowri in Kurope; fiom which (articles 

) wc give the following |).articulars. “ El- 

Lntt*’ is [genemlly] said to be originally “ El- 
l.dth,*’ the name of an object of woiship, so called 
by the appellation of a man who used to moi^teu 
meal of parclied barley (sawoek) with clarified butter 
or the like, at the place theieof, for the pilgiims: 
“ El-LiTtt** signifying “the jioison who perfoims 
tliat opeiation.” The objevt of worship itself is 
said to have been a mass of rock [uikui which he 
moistenoil the meal ; and which w.is inoie piojundy 
rallc*] “ the IJock of El-Latt ” j : after the death of 
the man above mentiono<l this ivu-k was womhipped. 
But some say that “El-Lat** is originally^ Kl-< 
- - o ♦ 

Ddheh ” ^^‘‘rtMiiig [not “ the Goddess,*' 


assumption imsuppoi'ted by facts; but whatever 
may be said in its tuvour, the people in question 
am not tlic Benee-Hilal, who take their name fiom 
a kinsman of Mohammad, in the fifth generation 
bcfoi-e him, of the well-koown stock of Keys. 
(Oaussin, Essai. Tab. X A ; Abu-l-Fidh, HisL anr 
teisl.f eii. Kleischcr, p. 194.) [E. S. P.] 

JERAll'MKEL (tJKpn*5V *Iep«- 

/i€^X : ^/em/necl). 1. Kirst-boni son of Uezroii, the 
son of I’harcz, the sou of Jiulah (1 Chr. ii. 9, 25- 
27, .*13, 42). Ilis descendants arc given at length 
in the same chap. [Azariait, 13 ; Zauad.] They 
inliabitKl the southeni bolder of Judah (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 10, comp. 8 ; xxx. 29). 

2. A Merarite Levifo ; the representative, at 
the time of the oigauisatioii of the Divine service 
by king David, of the family of Kish, the son of 
Mahli (I Chr. xxiv. 29 : comp, xxiii. 21). 

3. Son of llammclech, or, as the LXX. render it, 

^*thc king," who was employed by JeJioiakiin t^i 
make Jcrcmiali and Baruch prisoners, after lie had 
Tnirnt the roll of Jeremiah’s piophccy (Jer. xxxvi. 
39). f A. C. H.J 

JElUH’MKKIiITES, TUB cVwOm’n-. 


hut] “the Serpent.” To this we may add fioin 
El-Beydawee (A‘///*-rt», liii. 19 and 20), El-Lat was 
an idol of Thakeef, at Et-talf, or of Kuroysh, at 

Kakhich; am! >va.s so called from because 

they usctl to go round alxmt it : or it was called 
“ El-LAtt," because it was the image of a man who 
UM‘d to moisten meal of parched liarley with cla- 
1 1 lied butter, and to feed the pilgrims. — Our own 
opinion is that it may he a contraction of “ El- 
Ilahet" (“ tliG Serpent,” or pei haps “ tlie Goddess”), 
pioiiouncid according to tin* dialect of llirayer, with 
“ t " instead of “ h " in the case of a pause. (Sec 

the AV/id/t, MS., ait, 

Lexicon entitled the Tnhdhceb (MS., .art. that 
El-Kisd-ec iisid to pronounce it, in the mse of a 
pause, “ El-Lah and that those who worshipjKHl 
it compared its name w'ltli that of “ Allah.” 

Pocoeke lias some leniarks on the subject of Kl- 
Latt, which the reader may consult {Spec. Hist. 
Arab. p. 90) ; and also Sir (J. Wilkinson, in his notes 
to Herodotus (ed. ILawliiison, ii. 402, foot-note, and 
Kasay i. to Bk. iii.) : he seems to be wrong, how'- 
cver, in siiying that the Arabic “*awcl,’ 
[correctly, “awwMl”] is “related to" or 
Allah, &c. ; and that Alithi and Mylitta arc Semitic 
names deiix^ed from “ weUid, walada, *to bear chil- 
dren ' " {Essay i. p. 537). The comysirison of 
Alitta and Mylitta is also extremely doubtful ; and 
probably Herodotus assimilated the former name to 
the latter. 

It is necessiuy to observe, in endeavouring to 
elucidate the ancient religion of the Ishmaelitc 
Arabs, that fetishism was lai-gely develojieil among 
them ; and that their idols were generally absurdly 
rude and primitive. Beyond that lolic of primcx'al 
revelation whieJi is found in most beliefs — a icc<^- 
nition of one universal and supicme God — the prac- 
tices of ictishism obtained moie or less*llmmghout 
Arabia : on the north giving place to the liuth of 
the yiatriarchs; on the south ineiging into the cos- 
mic worahip of the Himyorites. 

That the Alileci were xvorshippers of Alilat is an 


'Uirfitydy 6 *Uptfi€'fi\\ Alex. 'ItTpaptyXel, 'lepa- 
priKel : Jcranicrl). ’fhe tribe descended Iroin the 
liist of the foregoing persons (1 »S*im. xxvii. 10). 
Their cities are also named amongst those to which 
Ihivid sent presents from his Amulckiie booty 
(xxx. 29), althougii to ^liish he had represent(‘d 
that he had attacked them. 

JEK'ECllUS (‘I^pcxos: AVici«), 1 Ksd. v. 
22, [JKiiiciro.J 

JE'RED : ’IdpeJ : Jarrd, Jnret). 1. One 

of the patriarchs before the flood, sou of Malialaleci 
and father of P^noi'h (I Chr. i. 2). In Genesis the 
name is gix'cn as Jaumr 

2. One of the descendants of Judah sigiialiswl ns 
the “ father — i. e. the founder — of (;edor " ( 1 Chr. 
iv. 18). He was one of fhe sous of Ezrah by his 
wife Ha-Jehudijah, i.r. fhe Jewess. Thu Jews, 
however, gixx* an nllcgoriad inteijiretatioii to the 
passage, and treat this and other names therein ns 
titles of Moses — J(M*ed because he caused the manna 
to descend. Hei'e — lus noth-cd under Jaboz — the 
pun, though obvious in biblical Hebicw, wIutc 
Jarad (the root of Jordan) means “ to descend,” is 
concealcHl in the rabbinical jKiraphrase, which has 
a uroi-d with the same moaning, but with- 
out any relation to Jered, either for eye or ear. f (l.J 
JER'EMAI ('OT ; ^Upapi ; Alei. 'Upept : 
Jcrimi\ a layman ; one of the Bcnc-Hashum, who 
was compelled by Ezra to put away his foreign 
wile (Ezr. x. 33). In the lists of Esdros it is 
omittcHl. 

JEREMIAH (•1lTO*^^ as fhe more usual 
foim, or cli. xxxx’i .-xxxvi ii.j *Uptplas : 

JeremiaSf Vulg. ; HiereminSf Hieron. et al.). The 
name has been variously explained ; by Jerome and 
Simonis {Ommast. p. 535), as “ the exalted of the 
Lord by Gesenius (s. o.), as “ appointed of the 
Lord;" by Cai-p/ov (Tntr<xi. ad lib. V. T. p. iii. 
c. 3), folloxved by Ilengstenberg (Chrislologto des 
A. B. vol. i.), tts “ the Lord threws" — the latter 
seeing in the name a prophetic reference to the 
work described iu i. 10. 
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I. Life, — It- will be convenient to arrange what 
is known as to the life and work of this Prophet in 
sections corresponding to its chief periods. The 
materials for such an account ara to be found 
almost exclusively in the book which bears his 
name. Whatever interest may attach to Jewish 
or (.'hristian traditions connected with his name, 
they have no claim to be negaMed as historical, 
and we are left to foi*m what picture we can of the 
m:ui and of his times from the narratives and pro- 
phecies which he himself has left. Fortunately, 
these have come down to us, though in some dis* 
order, with unusual fuliwss ; and there is no one in 
the “ goodly fellowship of the prophfts ** of whom, 
in his work, feelings, sufferings, we have so distinct 
a knowledge. He is for us the great example of 
the prophetic life, the representative of the pro- 
phetic order. It is not to be woudei^ at that he 
should have seemed to the Chiistiiui feeling of the 
Early Church a type of Him in whom that life re- 
ceive its highest completion (Hieron. Comm, in 
Jerem, xxiii. 9 ; Origen, limn, in Jerein, i. and 
viii. ; Aug. de Praen. Dei, c. xxxvii.). Or that 
I'ecent writers should have identified him with the 
** Servant of the Lord” in the later chapters of 
Isaiah (Bunsen, Oott in Geschichte, i. p. 425- 
447 ; Nagelsbaoh, art. Jerem. in Ilerzog^s Jleai- 
encyclop,). 

(I.) Under .Josiah, n.c. G38-608. — In the t3th 
year of the reign of Josiah, the Prophet speaks of 
himself as still ** a chil^* 6). We cannot 

rely indeed on this word^ a chronological datum. 
It may have been used simply as the expression of 
conscious weakness, and as a word of age it extends 
fixim merest infancy (Ex. ii. 6; 1 Sain. iv. 21) to 
adult manhood (1 Sam. xxx. 17 ; 1 K. iii. 7), We 
may at least infer, however, as we can trace his life 
in full activity for upwards of forty years frem this 
period, that at the commencement of that reign he 
could not have passed out of actual childhood. He 
is described as ** the son of Hilkiah of the priests 
that were in Anathoth” (i. 1). Were we able, 
with some earlier (Clem. Al. Strom, i. p. 142 ; 
Jerome, Opp, tom. iv. § 1 16, D.) and some later 
writei-s (Eichhom, Caloviiis, Maldonatus, von Boh- 
len, Umbreit) to identify this Hilkiah with the 
high-priest who bore so large a share in Josiah’s 
work of refoimation, it would be interesting to 
think of the king and the prophet, so nearly of the 
samef^e (2 Chr. xxxiv. 1), as growing up together 
under the same training, subject to the same in- 
fluences. Against this hypothesis, however, there 
have been urged the facts (Carpzov, Keil, Ewald, 
and others) — (1.) that the name is too common to 
be a ground of identifleatiou ; (2.) that the manner 
in which this Hilkiah is mentioned is inconsistent 
with the notion of his having been the High-priest of 
Isroeb; (3.) that neither Jeremiah himself, nor his 
opponents, allude to this parentage ; (4.) that the 
priests who lived at Anathoth were of the House 
of Ithamar (1 K. ii. 26 ; 1 Chr. xxiv. 3), while the 
high-priests from Zadols downwards were of the 
line ot Eleazar (CaiTizov, Introd, in lib, V, T, 
Jerem,), The occurrence of the same name may 
lie looked on, however, in this as in many otlicr in- 
stances in the O. T., as a .proliable indication of 
affinity or friendship; and this, together with the 
coincidences — (1.) that the uncle of Jeremiah 
(xxxii. 7) bears the same name as the husband of 
Huldah Hie prophetess (2 K. xxii. 14), and (2.) 
that Ahikam the son of Shaphan, the great sup- 
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porter of Hilkiah and Huldali in their work (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 20) was also, throughout, t^e great pro- 
tector of the prophet (Jer. xxvi. 24), may help to 
threw some light on the education by which he 
was prepared for that work to which he was taught 
he had been “ sanctified from his mother's womb.'* 
The stmiige ilabbiiiic tradition (Carpzov, /. c,\ 
that eight of the persons most conspicuous in the 
religious history of this period (Jeiemiah, Baruch, 
Seraiah, Maaseiah, Hilkiah, Hanainccl, Huldah, 
Shallum) were all descended from the harlot Kahab, 
may possibly have been a distortion of the fact 
that they were connected, in some way or other, 
as members of a family. If this were so, we can 
foi-m a tolerably distinct notion of the influences 
that were at work on Jeremiah’s youth. The boy 
would hear among the priests of his native town, 
not thi^ miles distant from Jerusalem [Ana- 
TIIOTH], of the idolatries and cruelties of Maiuusseh 
and his son Amon. He would be trained in the 
traditional prect^pts and ordinances of the Law. He 
would become acquainted with the names and 
writings of older prophets, such as Micah and 
Isaiah. As ho grew up towiu*ds mauliood, he 
would hear also of the work which the king and 
his counsellors were cariyiiig on, and of the teach- 
ing of the woman, who alone, or nearly so, in the 
midst of tliat religions revival, was looked uptin as 
speaking frem direct prophetic inspiration. In ail 
Hkeliho^, as we have seen, he came into actual 
contact with them. Possibly, too, to this pi'riod of 
his life we may tuu:e the cominen(‘(‘mcut of that 
friendship with the family of Neriah which was 
afterwards so fruitful in results. The two brothers 
Bamch and Seraiah both appear as the dibci]p1e8 of 
the Prophet (x.Yxvi. 4, li. 59) ; both were the sons 
of Neri^, the son of Mtuiseiuh (/. c.) ; and Maa- 
sciah (2 Chr. xxxiv. 8) was governor of Jerusalem, 
acting with Hilkiah and Shaphan in the religious 
reforms of Josiah. As the result of all these influ- 
ences we find in him all the conspicuous features 
of the devout ascetic character: intense conscious- 
ness of his own weakness, great susceptibility to 
varying emotions, a sjarit easily bowed ilown. But 
there were also, we may believe (assuming only, 
that the prophetic chai-acter is the dcx'eloiimerit, 
purified and exalted, of the natunil, not its contia- 
dictioii),,the strong national feelings of an Israelite, 
tlie desire to see his imtion liecomiiig in reality 
what it had been called to be, anxious doubts whe- 
ther this were possible, for a people that had sunk 
so low (cf. Maurice, Pivphetn arid Kiwjs of the 
0, T,, Bonn, xxii.-xxiv. ; Ewald, Propheten, ii. p. 
6-8). Left to hinisidf, he might luave home his part 
among the reforming priests of Josiali's reign, free 
fjotti their formalism and hypocrisy. But “the 
word of Jehovah came to him ” (i. 2) ; and by 
that divine voice the secret of his future life was 
revealed to him, at the very time when the work 
of refoi'mntion was going on with fresh vigour 
(2 Chr. xxxiv. .3), when he himself was beginning 
to have the thoughts and feelings of a man.* He was 
to lay aside all self-distrust, all natural fear and 
trembling (i. 7, 8), and to accept his calling as a pi-o- 
phet of .Jehorali “ set over the nations and over the 
kingdoms, to root out imd to pull down, and to de- 
stroy and tq throw down, to build and to plant” (i. 
10). A life-long martyiflom was set before him, a 
struggle against kings and priests and people (i. 


• Carpzov (L o.) fixes twenty as the probable age 
of Jeremiah at the time of his call. 
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18). When was this wonderful mission developed 
iuto aritioii ? What uircct did it have on the inward 
and outward life of the man who received it? For 
a time, it would seem he held aloof from the work 
which was {;oiu^ on ihioughout the nation. His 
name is nowheiH! mentioned in the history of the 
memorable eighteenth year of Josiah. Though five 
years had piissed since he had entered on the work 
of a pi'«>phct, it is fioin Huldah, not from him, that 
the king and his princes seek for counsel. Tlie 
dihcoveiy of the liook of tlie L*iw, however (we 
need not now inquire whether it were the Penta- 
teuch as a wliole, or a lost portion of it, or a com- 
pilation altogether new), could not tail to exercise 
ail influence on a mind like Jeremiah’s : his later 
writings ^how abundant traces of it (cf. m/.); 
and the lesult apparantly was. tliat he could not 
sliaie the hopes which others cherished. To them 
the rcfoimation seemed more thorough ilian that | 
'omp]i.Nhed by Hexekiah. They might think that 
fasts, anti sacrifices, and tlie puni.shinent of idolatera, 
might avert the (penalties of which they lieaixl in 
the book so strangely found (Dcut. xxvii., xxviii., 
xxxii.), and might look forward to a time of pros- 
polity and jioace, of godliness and security (vii. 4). 
He saw' that the roformation was but a surface one. 
Israel had gone into captivity, and Judah was worst* 
tlian Israel (lii. 1 1). Jt was as hal'd for him, as it 
had been for Isaiah, to find among the pHnees and 
people who worshipped in the Temple, one just, 
truth-seeking man (y. 1, 28). His own work, as 
a priest and pro))liet, led him to discern the false- 
h<Kid and lust of rule which weiv at work under 
tlie fom of zeal (v. SI). The siiokeu or wiitten 
prophecies of hi.s contemporaries, ZephanUih, Hab» 
akkuk, Urijah, Huldali, may have .served to deepen 
his convief ions that the sentence of condemnation 
was already passed, and that thero was no escape 
from it. The strange viHion.s which had followed 
upon his call (i. 1 1-1 d) taught him that Jehovah 
would ** hasten *’ the performance of His word ; and 
if the »Scythian inroads of the later years of 'Josiah’s 
reign seemed in part to wi respond to the destroc- 
tion coming fioin the North” (Ewuld, Proj^teten^ 
in he.), they could hiU-dly be Uxiked upon as ex- 
hausting the words that spoke of it. Hence, tliongh 
we have hardly any mention of special incidents in 
the life of Jeremiah during the eighteen years be- 
tween his call and Josiah’s death, the main features 
of his life come distinctly enough beforo us. He had 
even then his expeiicnceof the bitterness of tlie lot to 
which Goil had called him. The duties of the 
priest, even if ho continued to dischai'ge them, were 
mei^cd in those of the new and special office. 
Strange as it was for a priest to icmain unmanned, 
ilia lot was to be one of solitude (xvi. 2).** It was 
not for him to enter into the house of feasting, or 
even into that of mourning (xvi. 5, 8). From time 
to time he appeared, clad probably in the ** rough 
garment*’ of a prophet (Z^h. xiii. 4), in Anathoth 
and Jerusalem. He was heard warning and protest* 
ing, “rising early and speaking” (xxv. 3), and as 
the result of this there came “ reproach and deiision 
daily” (xx. 8). He was betrayed by his own kin- 
dred (xii. 6), persecuted with murderous hate by 
his own townsmen (xi. 21), mocked with the taunt- 


^ This is clearly the natural inference from the 
words, and patristic writers take the fact for granted. 
In later times it has been supposed to have some 
bearing on tho question of the celibacy of the 
clergy, and has been denied by Protestant, and 
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ing question, Where is tho woi-d of Jehovah? 
(xvii. 15). And thcro were inner spiritual tilals 
as well as these outwanl ones. He too, like the 
writiM-s of Job and Ps. Ixxiii., was haunted by 
plexities rising out of the disorders of the world 
(xii. 1, 2) ; on him therocamc the bitter feeling, that 
he was “ a man of contention to the whole earth 
(xv. 10), the doubt whether his whole work was 
not a delusion and a lie (xx. 7), tempting him at 
times to fall bock into silence, until the fire again 
burnt within him, and he was weai'y of tbrbeaHiig 
(xx. 9). Whether the passages that have been re- 
fen'ed to belong, all of tlicm, tu this period or a 
later one, they represent timt which was insei>arable 
from the jirophet s life at all times, and whidi. In a 
character like Jeremiah’s, was developed in its 
strongest ibrm. Towai'ds the close of the reign, 
however, he appears to have taken some part in 
the great national questions then at issue. The 
overthrow of the Asgyi'ian monarchy to wliich Ma- 
lassoh had become tributary led the old Egyptian 
larty among the princes of Judah to revive their 
jiaus, and to urge an alliance with Pharaoh-Necho 
as the only menus of safety. Jeremiah, following 
‘in the footsteps of Isniuh (Is. xxx. 1-7), warned 
them tliat it would lead only to confusion (ii. 18, 
38). The policy of Josiah was detHiminod, pro- 
bably, by this counsel. He chose to attfich himself 
bo the new Chaldacon kingdom, and lost his life in 
the vain attempt to stop the progress of the Egyp- 
tian king. We may think of this as one of the 
first great sorrows of Jeremiidi's life. His lamenta- 
tions for the king (2 Chr. xxxv. 2.')),® may have 
been those of personal frienilship. They weie cer- 
tainly those of a man who, with nothing before 
him but the prosptHJt of confusion luid wrong, looks 
back upon a n‘ign of righteousness and truth (xxii. 
3, 16). 

(2.) Under Jehofthaz ( = Shallnm), B.C. 008. — 
The short roign of this priuoe-— chosen by the people 
on healing of Josiah’s death, and after three months 
depo.sed by Pharaoh-N echo— gave little scope f<ir 
direct prophetic action. 'J'he fad of liis dejiosition, 
however, shows that he had been set up again.st 
Egypt, and theretbie os reprasenting the jmlicy of 
which Jeremiah had been the wlvocnte ; mul this 
may account for the tenderness and pity with which 
he spesiks of him in his Egyptian exile (xxii. 11,12). 

(3.) Under Jehoiakim, B.C. 607-597. — In the 
weakness and disoider which characterised this 
reign, the work of Jeremiah Leciune daily more pro- 
minent. The king had come to the throne us the 
vassal of Egypt, and for a time the Egyptian party 
was dominant in Jerusalem. It numbered among 
its members many of the princes of Judah, many 
priests and prophets, the Pakhuis and the Haua^ 
nudis. Others, howeveif, remained faithful to the 
policy of Josiah, and held that the only way of 
safety Iffy in accepting the supremacy of the Chal- 
daoans. Jeremiah appeared as Hie chief represen- 
tative of this party. He had learnt to discern the 
signs of the limas ; the evils of the nation wei’e 
not to be cured by any half-roeasuies of reform, or 
by foieign alliances. The king of Babylon was 
God's servant (xxv. 9, xxvii. 6) doing His work, 
and was for a time to prevail over all lesistance. 

rc-assertcd by Romisli critics accordingly (cf. Carp- 
ZOV, I. c.)m 

* The hypothesis which ascribes these lamentations 
to Jeremiah of Libnah, Josiah’s father-in-law, is 
hardly worth refuting. 
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Hard as it was fi>r one wlio sympathised so deeply 
with all the suiferiiigs of his eucintry, this was tlie 
conviction ‘to which he had to bring himself. He 
had to expose himself to the suspicion of ti’eachery 
by declaring it. Men claiming to be prophets had 
their “ wunl of Jehovah to set agiunst hi^ (xiv. 
13, xxiii. 7), aud all that he could do was to 
commit his cause to God, and wait for the i^ult. 
Some of the most striking scenes in this conflict arc 
brought beforo us with great vividness. Soon after 
the acce.ssion of Jehoiakim, on one *of the solemn 
fenstrdays — ^when the coui-ts of the Temple were 
filled with worshippers from all the cities of Judahs 
the prophet appcaii^, to utter the message that Je- 
rusalem should become a curse, that the Temple 
should share the fate of the tabernacle of Shiloh 
(xxvi. 6). Then it was that the great stjuggle of hfs 
lii'd began : priests and prophets, and people joined 
ill the demand for his death (xxvl. 8). The jirinces 
of Judah, among whom were still many of the 
counsellors of Josiah, or their sons, endeavoured to 
protect him (xxvi. Iti). His friends appealed to 
the pixMJcdent of Micah the Morasthitx", who in the 
reign of Hc/.ekiali had uttered a like piophcc*)' with 
impunity, and so for a time he (i8cap<3d. The fate 
of one who was stiiix*d up to )>rophcsy in the same 
strain showed, however, what lie might expect from 
the weak aud cruel king. If Jertfiniah was not at 
once hunted to death, like Uriyth (xxvi. 23), it was 
only because his friend Ahikam was powerful 
enough to protect him. The fourth year of Je- 
hoiaknu was yet more memorable. The battle of 
Carchemish overthrew the hopes of the Egyptian 
[Hirty (xlvi. 2), and the ai’mies of Nehuchadne2zar 
drove tliose who had no defcticed cities to take 
refuge in Jerusalem (xxxv. 11). As one of the 
consc«|uences of this, >ve have the interesting episode 
of the Kechahiics. Tho mind of the prophet, 
ascetic iu his habits, shrinking- from the common 
forms of social life, was naturally enough drawn 
towards the tribe, which was at once conspicuous for 
its abstinence from wine and its traditional h«atred of 
idolatry (2 K. x. 15). The occurrence of the name 
of Jeremiah among them, and their ready reception 
into the Temple, may point, porhajis, to a previous 
intimacy with him aud his brother priests, ^^)W 
they and their mode of life bad a new significance 
for him. They, with tlicir roverence for the pre- 
cepts of the founder of their tribe, were as a Ihing 
protest against the disobedience of the men of 
Judah to a higher law (xxzy. 18). In this yeai- 
too came another solemn ' mesaage to the king: 
prophecies which had been uttered, here and .there 
at intervals, were now to bn gathered togethei^, 
written in a book, and read as a whole in the hear- 
ing of the people. Baruch, already known as the 
Prophet's disciple, acted as scribe ; aiKT in the fol- 
lowing year, when a solemir flfet-day cabled .the 
whole people together in the Temple (xxxvi« l>-9), 
Jeremi^ — hindered himself, we Icnow not how — 
sent him to proclaim them. The result was as it had 
been before: princra* of 7udah connived at the 

escape of the Pftpkit and his scribe (xxxvi. 19). 
The king vented his ifnpbtent rage upon the « scroll 
which Jeremiah hld.^tten. Jeromiah and Ba- 
ruch, in their retirepi^t, »-wrote it with many 
added prophecies ; amougthom*, probably, thespocial 
pivdiction that the.kjng should die by the sword, 
and be cast out unburied aud dishonoured (xxii. 
30). Ill ch. xlv., which belongs to this period, we 
have a glimpse into the i'«datioiis which existed 
Ixiiwecii the master aud the scliolar, aud into 
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what at that time wcie the thoughts of each of 
them. Baruch, younger and more eager, hail ex- 
pected a change for the better. To play a piomi- * 
iient pai-t in tlie impending ensis, to be the hero of 
a national revival, to gain the fivour of the con- 
queror whose coming he announced — this, or sonu*- 
diing like this, had been the viNiou that liod come 
beforo him, aud when this passed away he Mink into 
d(»pair at tlie seeming fruitlcssness of his ellorts. 
Jeremiah had passed through that phase of trial 
and’ could sympathise with it, and knew how to 
meet it. To the mind of his disciple, as once to 
liis own, the future was revealed in all its drea- 
riness. He was not to seek “groat things” for 
himself in the midst of his country’s rum : his 
life, aud that only, was to he given him ** for a prey.” 
As the danger draw nearer, there was given to the 
IVophct a clearer insight into the purposes of God 
for His people. He might have thought before, as 
others did, that tho chastisement would b<! but^ 
for -a shoit time, that repentance' would lead to 
strength, and thc-vt the yoke of the Chaldeans might 
soon be shaken ofl': now he learnt that it wouhl 
last for seventy years (xiv. 12), till he and all that 
generation hail {mssed away. Nor w«as it on Judah 
only that the king of Babylon wits to execute tlie 
judgments of .Jehovah: all nations that weie 
witliin the prophet’s ken were to drink as iully as 
she did of “the wine-cup of His Jury” (\xv. 
15-3S). In tlie absence of special dates for other 
eyehts in the reign of Jehoiakim, we may bring 
together into one pictiiio borne of tlie most striking 
features of this peiiwl of Jeremiah’s life. As the 
danger from the Chaldeans bicame wore threaten- 
ing, the pcrs(H;utjoii against liim grew hotter, his 
own thoLiglits weic moie bittei and (lobponding 
(xviii.). The people sought his life: his voice 
rose up in the prayer that God would didivor and 
avenge him. Common facts became significant to 
him of new and woudcifui truths; tho work of 
the potter aiming at the prmluction of a perfect 
form, rejecting the vesbcls which did not ntlnin to 
it, b^nie a parable of God’s di'idings with Israel 
aud witli fhe world (xviii. 1-6 ; comp. Maurice, 
jl*n)ph, cmd KitigXj I, c.). That thought he soon 
roproduced in act as well as woM. standing in the 
valley of Ben-Hinnorn, he broke the oaithen vo.sseI 
he canled in his hands, and prophc.sied to the ]ico[)]c 
tiiat the whole city should be defiled with the dead, 
as that vaJley had been, within their memory, by 
Jbsiah (xix. 10-13). Tho boldness of the-sfieech 
and act draw upon him immediate punishment. 
The priest Pashm* smote and put him “in the 
stocks” (xx. 2) ; and then thero came upon him, as 
in all seasons of suffering, the sense of failure and 
weakness. The work of God's messengers seemed 
to him too terrible to be borne: he would fain 
have Withdrawn from it (xx. 9); He used for 
himself the cry of wailing that had belonged to the 
extremest ^geny of Job (xx. 14-18). The years 
t|^at follow^ brought no change for the better. 
Famine and drought wera added to tho miseries of 
the people (xiv. 1), but false prophets still deceived 
tliem with assurances of plenty ; and Jeremiah wa.s 
looked on witli dislike, as “a prophet of evil,’* and 
“every pne cursed” him (xv. 10). He was set, 
however, “.ns a fenced brazen wall ” (xv. 20), and 
went on witli his work, reproving king and nobles 
and people ; as for other sins, so also esjiecially for 
their desecration of the Sabbath (xvii. 19-27), for 
their blind reveronce for the Temple, and yet 
blinder trust ill it, even while they wera worship- 
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ping the Queen of Heaven in the very stii'ets of 
Jerusalem (vii. 14, 18). Now too, as before, his 
work extended to other mntions: they were not to 
exult in the downfall of Judah, but to share it. 
All were to be swallowed up in the eihpiie of the 
Chaldeans (xlviii.>xlix.). If there had b^n nothing 
beyond tliis, no lio{>e for Israel or this world but 
that of a universal monai’dhy resting on brute 
strength, the prospect would have been altogaiher 
overwhelming; but through this darkness thei‘8 
gleamed the dawning of a glorious hope. When 
the seventy ycais were over, there was to be a 
restoration as wonderful os that from Kgypt had 
been (xxxiii. 7). In the iar off futm*e tliere was 
the vision of a ranewed kingdom ; of a ^ righteous 
braneli ” of the house of David, ** executing judg* 
ment and justice," of Israel and Judah dwelling 
safely, once more united, und^* “the Loid our 
Kighteousness " (xxill. 5, 6). 

it is doubtful how far we can deal with thestrange 
narrative of ch. xiii. as a iact in Jeremiah’s life. 
Ewald {Propheten des A. /?., tn loc.) rejects the 
reading “ Euphrates ” altogether ; llitxig, following 
Bochait, conjectures Ephratah. Mo^f other modern 
commentators look on the nanutive^bs merely sym- 
iMilic. Assuming, however (wi^i Calmet and 
Hendeison, and the comemm of patristic cxjxv- 
siiors), that here, as in xix. 1, 10, xxvii. 2 ; Is. xx. 
2, the symbols, however strange they might seem, 

- were acts and not vi'sions, it is open to u$ to con- 
jectiu e that in this visit to tlic land of the Chal- 
deans may liavc originated his acquaintance with 
the princes and commandi^ who aitenyords 'be- 
friended him. The special ^mmonds given in his 
favour by Nebucluadnezzar (xxxix. 11) seem atony 
rate to imply some previous knowledge, t 

(4.) Under Jehoiachin ^ t= Jecouial;), B.C. 597. — 
The danger, which Jeremiah had So long foretold, at 
last came near. First Jehoiakim, and afteiwarda 
his successor, were caivied into exile, and with them 
all that constituted the wortJi and strangth of the 
nation, — princes, warrioi*s, artisans (2 K. xxiv.). 
Among tliem too were some o£ the false prophets 
who had encoui'aged the people with the hojje of a 
speedy deliverance, and could not yet abandon their 
blind confidence. Of the work of tiie prophet in 
this shoit reign we have but the fragmentaiy 
recoi'd of xxii. 24-30. We may infer, however, 
iVuni the language of his later prophcci^, tiiat 
he looked with sympathy and sorrow on the fate of 
the exiles in Babylon ; and that th^ fulfilment of all 
that he had been told to utter made him sti'onger 
than ever m his resistance to all sohemea of inde- 
pendence and revolt. 

(5.) Under Zedekiah, B.C. 597-586.— In this 
prince (probably, as having been appointed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar), we do not find the sime obstji^ re- 
sistance to the prophet’s counsels 9 in Jehoi^ini. 
He resjiects him, fears him, seeks his counsel ; but 
he is a mere shadow of a kh%, powerless even 
against his own counsellors, and in his reign, ac- 
cordingly, the suffeiings of Jeremiah were sharper 
than they had been before. The struggle with the 
false prophets went on : the more desperate the 
condition of their country, the more daiing were 
their predictions of imm^iate deliverance. Be- 
tween such men, living in the present, and the true 
pi'ophet, walking by fiiith in the unseen future of a 
righteous kingdom (zxiii. 5, 6), there could not 
hut be an internecine enmity. He saw too plainly 
that nothing but the most worUiIess remnant of 
the nation had been left in Judah (xxiv. .*>-8), and 
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denounced the falsehood of those who came with 
lying messages of peace. His counsel to the exiles 
(conveyed in a letter whichy of all portions of the 
0. T., comes nearest in form and character to the 
Epistles of the N. T.) was that they should submit 
to their lot, prepare for a long captivity, and wait 
quietly for the ultimate I’estoration. In this hope 
he found comfort for himself which made his sleep 
“sweet" unto him, even in the midst of all his 
weariness and strife (xxxi. 26). Even at Babvlon, 
however, thei*e were false prophets opposing Ihim, 
speaking of Mm as a “ madman " (xxix. 26), urging 
the priests of Jerusalem to more active persecution* 
The trial soon followed. The king at first seemed 
willing to be guided by him, and sent to ask for his 
intercession (xxxvii. 3), but the apparefft revival 
of the power of Egypt under Apries (Fharaoh- 
Hophra) Vreated false hopes, and drew him and 
the princes of the neighbouring nations into projects 
of revolt. The deai ness with which Jeremiali had 
foretold the ultimate oveithrow of Babylon, tn a 
letter sent to tlie exiles in that city by his disciple, 
BaaueVs brother Ifenuah (assuming the genuineness 
of 1. and li'.), mi3e him all tlie moie certain that 
the time of that overthrow had not yet arrived, 
and ihdt it was not to come from the hand of 
He appeaiB in the streets of the city with 
bonds and yokes upon bis neck (xxvii., 2), an- 
nouncing that they were meant for Judah aud its 
allies. The false propliet Hananiah — who broke 
the offensive symbol (xxviii. 10), aud predicted the 
destruction of tiic Chahbicans within two yeare 
(xxviii. 3)— leanit that “ a yoke of iron ” wiusupon 
the neck of all the nations, and died himself while 
it was still pressing heavily on Judah (xxviii. 
16, 17). The aiTpiivich of an Egyptian uimy, 
however, and the consequent depiture of the 
Chaldaeans, made the (wsition of .feremiah full of 
danger ; and he sought to effect his escape from a 
city in which, it seemed, he could no longer do 
and to take refuge in his own town of Anathotli 
or its neighbourhood (xzxvii. 12). The discovery 
of this plan led, not unnaturally peihaps, to the 
chaige of desertion : it was thought that he too 
was “falling away to the Clialdaeaus," as others 
w^c doing (xxxviii. 19), and, in spite qf his denial, 
h§was thrown Into a dungeon (xxxvii. 16). The 
interposition of the king, who still respecti-d and 
consulteti him, led to some mitigation of the rigour 
of his confineinciit (xxxvii. 21) ; but, as this did not 
hinder him from speaking to the people, the princes 
of Judah — ^bent on an alliance with Egy])t, and 
calculating on the king’s being unable to resist 
them (xxxviii, 5) — ^threw him into the prison-pit, to 
die there. From ibis hoirible fate he was again 
delivered, by the friendship of the Ethiopian Eu- 
nuch, EW-Melech, and the kin^s regard for him ; 
and was restored to the milder custody in which he 
had been kept previously, where we find (xxxii. 
16) he had the companionship of Bai'uch. In the 
impotence of his perplexity, Zedekiah once again 
secretly consulted him (xxxviii. 14), but only lo 
hear the ceitainty of failure, if he continued to 
resist the authority of the Chaldaeans. The same 
counsel was repeated more openly when the king 
sent Poshur (not the one alr^y mentioned) and 
Zephaniah — ^before friendly, it appears, to Jeremiah, 
or at least neutral (xxix. 29)— to ask for his advice. 
Fruitless as it was, we may yet trace, in the sofleneil 
language of xxxiv. 5, one consequence of the king^s 
kindness : though exile was inevitable, he was yet 
to “ die in peace." The return of the Chaldaenn 

n tJ 
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aimy filiod both king ami people with dismay 
(xxxii. 1) ; and the risk now was tliat they would 
pass fiom their presumptuous coiitidence to the 
opposite extreme and sink down in dcsixiir, with no 
faith in (lod iind no hope for the future. The 
propiiet was tauglit how to meet that danger also. 
In Ills prison, while the Chaldaeuiis were ravaging 
the country, he bought, with alt nn^ui^ite for- 
malities, the field at Aiiathoth, which his kinsman 
Hanameel Ivished to get rid of (xxxii. G-9). ' His 
faith in the promises of Cod did not fail him. 
With a confidence in his country’s ftiturc, which 
has been compared (NageUbach, /. c.) to that of 
the Homan who bought at its full value tlie very 
ground on which the foi'ces of Haimibal wero 
encamped'' (Liv. xxxvi. 1 1), he believed not only 
that ** houses ami fields and vineyaixls should again 
be possessed in the land ” (xxxii. 1.')), but that the 
voice of gladness should still be heard there (xxxiti. 
11), that, under “ the Lonl our Kighteousness,” the 
house of Ihivid and the priests the Levites should 
never be without representatives (xxxiii. 15-18). 
At hast tlie blow csima. The solemn renewal of 
the iiatioiial covenant (xxxiv. 19), the ofl’er of 
frecklom to all who had been brouglit into slavery, 
were of no avail. The seinslinoss of the nobles 
wa.s stronger even than their feareiand the prophet, 
who had Udbro rebuked them for tlieir desecration 
of the Kabbath, now had to protest against their dis- 
regsird of the s.ibhatic year (xxxiv. 14). The city 
was taken, the temple burnt. The king and liis 
princes shared the fiite of .Jehoiachiii. The prophet 
gave utterance to his sorrow in the Lamkntations. 

(G.) After the capture of .leriisjdem, H.C. .586-(?). 
The (Mialdnean ]i!irty in .ludah hatl now the pros- 
pect of bettiM' tilings. Nebuchndnez 2 .ar could not 
fail lo fewaid those who, in the midst of haid- 
.ships of all kinds, luvi served him so faithfully. 
We Hnd acconliiigly a special chai'ge given to Nehu- 
zaradaii (xxxix. 11) to piofect the pei'son of Jei’e- 
miah ; and, after being earned ns far as Hamah with 
tile crowd of captives (xl. 1 1, he was set free, and Ce- 
daliali, the son of his .sloadfast Irierifl Ahikam,ma<le 
governor over the cities of Jaidali. Tlie feeling of 
the Chaldaeaiis towards him was shown yet more 
strongly iij the otfer made him by Nebnzaradan 
(xl. 4, .'>). It w.as left to him to decide wheti^r 
he would go to liabylon, with the prosprot of living 
there under tlie patronage of the king, or remain in 
his own lainl with Oedali.ah and tlie remnant over 
whom he ruled. Whntevci* may have .been his 
motive — sympathy with the sutferings of the people, 
attachment to his native land, or the desire to help 
his friend — the prophet chose the latter, and the 
Clialdaeaii comm.'inder “ gave him a rewaixl,” and 
set him fice. For a short time there was on in- 
terval of peace fxl. 9-12), soon broken, however, | 
by tlie mui-der or (iedaliah by Jshmael and his nsso- 
ciatis. We are left to conjecture in what way the pro- 
phet escaped from a massacre whicli was apparently 
intended to include all the adherents of (iedaliah. 
'I'he fulness with which the liistory of the tnnssacro 
is naii'ated iii chap, xli., makes it however probable 
that he was among the prisoners whom Ishinacl was 
cariying off to the Ammonites, and who were i-e- 
leased by the arrival of Johan.'ui. One of Jeremiah’s 
friends was thus cut off, but Baruch still retnaiiied 
with him ; and the people, under .Johanan, who had 
taken the command on the death of Gedaliah, 
turned to him for counsel. **The governor ap- 
pointed by the Chaldaeans had lieeii assassinated. 
Would not their vengeance fall on the whole 
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people ? Was there any safety but in escaping to 
Kgypt while they could ?” They came accordingly 
to Jeremiah with a foregone conclusion. With the 
vision of peace and plenty in that land of fleshpots 
(xlii. 14), his warnings and assurances were in 
vain and did but draw on him and Baruch the old 
charge of tre.'uihery (xliii. 3). The people fol- 
low!^ their own counsel, and — lest the two whom 
they suspected should betray or counteract it — took 
them also by force to Kgypt. There, in the city of 
Tahpanhos, we have the last clear glimjisGs of the 
prophet’s life. His woi’ds arc sharper and stronger 
than ever. He does not shrink, even there, from 
spiiaking of the Chaldaean king once more as the 
'‘servant of Jehovah" (xliii. 10). He declares 
that they should sec the throne of the contpieror 
set up in the veiy place which they luui chosen a.s 
'the securest refuge. He utters a final protest 
(xliv.) against the idolatnes of which they and 
their fathers hail been guilty, and which they were 
even then renewing. After this .all is uncertain. 
If we could assume that lii. .31 was written by Jere- 
miah himself, it would show that he reached an 
extreme old age, but this is so doubtful that we are 
left to other sotirces. On the one hand there is the 
Christian tnuhtion, resting doubtless on some earlier 
belief ( Tcrtull. otlu. Gtmt. c. 8 ; Pscudo-K[iiphan. 
Opp, iii. 2.39 ; Hierori. ndv. Jovin. ii. 37) tii.at the 
long ti.igedy of his life ended in actual maityixlom, 
ami that the .lows at Talipauhos, irritatcil by his 
rebukes, at last stoned liim to death. Most com- 
ineiitatora on the N, T. find an allusion to this in 
Ileb. xi. 37. An Alexandrian triulition reported 
that his bones had lieen brought to tliat city by 
Alex.nirler the Oreat {Cfovn. J*asoh, p. l.'JG, wl. 
Diudorf, quoted by Cnrpzov and Nagelslach). In 
the beginning pf the last century iravoilcrs were told, 
though no one knew the precise spot, th.it he h.n<l 
been buriiHl at (ihizeli (Lucas, 2'rai:els in the 
p. 28), On the other side then* is the Jewish 
statement that on the conquest of Kgypt by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, he, with Baruch, in.ade his escape to 
Babylon (Seiler Olam Habba, c. 2G ; Gcnebiaixl, 
(Jhronol, Hcb, 1008) or Judaea (H. Solomon 
Jarehi, oti Jer. xliv. 14), ami died in poai*e. 
Josephus is altogether silent ns to his fate, but 
states generally that the Jews who took refuge in 
Kgypt were finally canded to Babylon as captives 
{Ant, X. 0). It is not impossible, however, that 
both the Jewish tradition and the silence of JoM'phus 
origiiwted in the desire to gloss over a great crime, 
and that the offer of Nebnzaradan (xl. 4) suggcstnl 
the ronjecture that afterwaixis grew into an asser- 
tion. As it is, the darkness and doubt that brood 
over the Inst days of tlic prophet’s life arc more 
signifiuuit tlian either of the issues which pri*- 
sentod thcmso^cs to men’s imaginations as the 
winding-up oAis career. He did not need a death 
by violence to make him a true m.artyr. To die, 
with none to iwoixi the time or manner of his 
death, w(w the right end for one who had spoken 
all along, not to win the pi also of men, but 
because the wonl of the Lord was in him as n 
** burning fire” (xx. 9). May wo riot even con- 
jectare*that this silence was due to the prophet 
himself? If we believe (cf. inf,) that Baruch, 
who was with Jeremiah in Egypt, survived him, 
and had any share in collecting and editing his 
prophecies, it is hard tp account for the omission of 
u fact of so much intei'est, except on the hypothesis 
that his lips were sealed by tlie injunctions of the 
master who thus taught him, by example as well as 
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by praoept, that he was not to seek gitHit things ** as a specilic against their bites (tdtd,). According 
for himself. to another tradition, he had returned from Egypt to 

Other traditions connected with the name of Jerusalem, and lived there for :)00 years (l>*Herlielot, 
Jeremiah, though they throw no light on his his- Hiblioth. Orient, p. 499). The 0. T. naniitive of 
tory, arc interosting, as snowing the impression his sufleriugs was dressed out with the incidents of 
lollb by his work and life on the minds of later a Christian martyhlom (Eufiolem. Polyhist. in 
generations. As the captivity dragged on, the pro- Euscb, Praep, Evang, ix. 39). 
phbcy of the Seventy Years, which had at first 11. Character and style. — It will have been seen 
lieen so full of teiror, came to be a ground of hope from this narmtive tihat there fell to the lot of 
(l>an. ix. 2; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 21; Ezr. i. 1). On Jciemiah sharper siiffeinng thsm any previous pro- 
the return from Babylon, his prophecies were col- phet had experienced. It was not merely that the 
lected and ivceived into the canon, as those of the misery which others had seen afar oil' was actually 
^ccoud of the Great Prophets of Israel. In the prossiug on him and on his country, nor that ho 
nri'iuigcmunt followed by the Babylonian Talmudic had to endure a life of pci'secutioii, wliile they had 
writers (Baba Bathr. § 14 b ; quoted by Lightfoot intervals of re^xise, in whii-li they were honoured 
on Matt, xxvii. 9), and peipetuated among some of and their counsel sought. In addition to 111 diilcr- 
tlie meiliaeval Jewish transcribers (Wolif, JBibL ences of outwaid circumstances, there was that of 
Jlebr. ii. 148), he, and not Isaiali, occupies the individual character, influenced by them, reacting 
firet place. The Jewish saying that “ the spirit of on them. In every page of his prophecies wo 
Jeremiah dwelt ailerwards in Zecliariah ** (Grotius recognise ilic tempemment yrhich, while it docs not 
in Matt, xxvii. 9) indicates howgieatly the mind of lead the man who has it to shi-ink fiom doing God’s 
the one was believed to have been influenced by the work, however painful, nf&kcs the jiain of doing it 
teaching of the other. The fulfilment of his pre- infinitely more acute, and gives to the whole cha- 
(lictions of a restored nationality led men to racfler the impress of a deeper and more lasting 
think of him, not as a prophet of evil only, but as melancholy. He is pre-eminently ** the man that 
watching over his countrymen, intei'ccdiiig for hath seen afflictions ” (Lam. iii. 1). There is no 
them. More than any other of the prophets, he sorrow like unto hissoiTow (Lam. i. 12). He wit^ 
occupies the position of the patron-soiut of Judaea, nesses the (kqiarture, one by one, of all his hopes of 
He had concealed the tabernacle and the ark, the national rofoimation and delivcrauce. He lias to 
great treasures of the Temple, in one of the caves of apjiear, Cassandra-like, as a prophet of evil, dashing 
Sinai, there to remain unknown till the day of to the gi'ound the false hopes with which the people 
restoration (2 Macc. ii. 1*8). He appears a man are buoying themselves up. Other prophets, S^iiel, 
with grey hairs and exceeding glorious,” V the lover Elislia, Isaisih, had been sent to rouse the people 
of the brethren, who prayed much for the holy to resistance. He (like Phocion in the psirallel 
city,” in the vision of Judas Maccabiieus; and from crisis of Athenian history) lias been brought to the 
him the hero receives his golden swoixl, as a gift of conclusion, bitter as it is, that the only safety for 
fjod (2 Macc. XV. 13-16). His whole vocation as his countrymen lies in their accepting that agaiubt 
a prophet is distinctly recognised (Ecclus. xiix. 7). which tliey arc contending ns tho worst of evils; 
'Pile authority of his name is claimed for long and this brings on him the cdiarge of treachery and 
didactic declamations against the idolatry of Babylon desertion. If it were not for his tiiist in the God 
(Bar. vi.). At a later pi'riod it was attached as^ jpf Israel, for his hope of a better future to be 
tlmt of the representative prophet to quotations brought out of all this chaos and darkness, his 
iium other Ixioks in the same volume (Lightfoot, heart would fail within him. But that vision is 
1. c.) or to prophecies, apocryphal, or genuine, elixir and bright, and it gives to him, almost as 
whose real author was forgotten (Hioron. in Matt, fully ns to Isaiah, the chai*arter of a prophet of the 
xxvii. 9 j Kabricius, Cod. Pseudepuj. V, T. i. 1 103 ; Gosjiel. He is not merely an Ismdite looking foi^- 
Grot, in Eph. .v. 14). Even in the time of our ward to a national restoration. In the midst of all 
Loi-d's ministi'y there prevailed the belief (resting, the woes which he utteis against neighbouring na- 
iii part perhaps, in this case as in that of Kigali, on tions he has hopes and promises for them also 
the mystery which shrouded the time and manner (xlviii. 47, xlix. 6, 39). In that stoimy sunset of 
of his death) that his work was not yet over, prophecy he lieholds, in spirit, the dawn of a brighter 
Some said of Jesus that he was “ Jeremias, or and eternal day. He sees tliat, if there is any hope 
one of the prophets *’ (Matt xvi, 14). Accoiriing of salvation for his people, it ftinnot be bv a return 
to many commentators he was **th 0 prophet” to tho old system and thf* old ordinances, divine 
whom all the people were expecting (John i. 21). though they once had been (xxxi. 31). There must 
The belief that he was the fulfllraent of Dcut. be a New (Jovenant. That woixl, destined to be so 
xviii. 18 has been held by later Jewish iatei'p|||ei's full of i<owcr for all after-ages, appears firet in his 
(Abarbancl in Carpzov, I, c.). 'Fhe traditionHnm- prophecies. The selations between the people and 
nccted with him lingered on even in the Christian the Lord of Israel, between mimkind and God, must 
church, and appeareil in the notion that he had i-est, not on an outwanl law, with its requirements 
never really died, but would return one day from of obedience, but on that of an inward fellowship 
Paradise as one of the ^*two witnesses” of tlic with Him, and the consciousness of entire depend- 
Apo<!alypse (Victorinus, Comm, w Apoc, xi. 13). enoe. For all this he saw clearly there must l*e a 
legends assumed yet wilder and more pei'sonal centre. Tho kingdom of God could uot be 
fantastic forms. He it was who foretold to the manifested but through a perfectly righte.ous man, 
priests of Egypt that their idols should one <iay ruling over men on earth. Tho prophet’s hopes are 
tall to the ground in the presence of the virgin not merely vague visions of a better future. They 
horn (Epiphan. de vib, Proph, 0pp. ii. p. 239). gather round the pei-son of a Christ, and are essen- 
Haying the part of a St. Patrick, he had ddiver^ tially Messianic. 

one district on the shores of the Nile from croco- In much of all this— in their personal character, 
diles and asps, and even in the 4tli century of the in their sufleiin^, in the view they took of the 
Christian era the dust of that region was looked on gi'catqnestionsof their time — there is a resemblance, 

3 i: 2 
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at once significant and interesting, between the ^rophetismus) \ “symbolical images of an inferior 
prophet of Anathoth and the poet of the Divina rder, and sym^lical actions unskilfully contrived” 

Commedia, What Kgypt and Habylon were to the Davidson, Introd, to 0, T, c. xix.). Leaving these 

kingdom of Jndah, Fi'ance and the tCmpira were to ' udgments, however, and asking in what way the 
the Florentine republic. In each case the struggle utward form of his writings answere to his life, 
between the two great powem reproduced itself in ^e find some striking characteristics that help us 
the bitterness of contending factions. Dante, like ) understand both. As miglit be expected in one 
Jeremiah, saw himself surrounded by evils agmnst 'ho lived in the last days of the kingdom, and had 
which he could only bear an unavailing protest, herefol'e the works of the earlier prophets to look 
The worst agents in pixxlucing those evils were the Kick upon, we find in him reminiscences and repro- 
authorised teachers of his religion. His hopes of Inctions of what they fiad written, which indicate 
better things connected themselves with the su« be way in which his own spirit had been educated 
premacy of a power which the majority of his comp. Is. xl. 19, 20, with x. 3-5; Ph. cxxxv. 7 
countrymen looked on wiUi repugnance. For him vith x. 13; Ps. Ixxix. G with x. 25; Is. xlii. IG 
also there was the long weariness of exile, brightened with xxxi. 9; Is. iv. 2, xi. 1, with xxxiii. 15; 
at times % the symiiathy of faithful A'iends. In s. xv. with xlviii. ; Is. xiii. and xlvii. with 1., li.: 
him, as in the prophet, we find — united, it is tnie, lee also Ktiper, Jerem, librorum sac, irUerpres et 
with greater strength and sternness — tbkt intense <index). Traces of the influence of the newly- 
susceptibility to the sense of wrong which shows liscovered Book of the Law, and in particular of 
itself sometimes in passipnatc complaint, sometimes Deuteronomy, appear repeatedly in his, as in other 
in bitter woixls of infective and reproach. In both writings of the St^me period (Dent, xxvii. 2G, iv. 
we find the habit of mind which selects an image, 20, vii. 12, with xi. 3-5; Dent. xv. 12 with 
not for its elegance or sublimity, but for what it .xxiv. 14; Ex. xx. 6 with xxxii. 18; Ex. vi. 6 
means; not shrinking even from what seems fix)- with xxxii. 21). It will be noticed that the 
tesqne and trivial, sometimes veiling its meaning in parallelisms in these and other instances arc far the 
allusions moro or less dark and enigmatic. Both most part, not those that rise out of direct qiiota- 
are sustained through all their sufferings by their Jon, but such as ai*e natural in one whose language 
strong faith in the Unseen, by their belief in mi ind modes of thought have been fashioned by the 
eternal righteousness which shall one da^ manifest constant study of books which came before him with 
itself and be victorious.** a divine authority. Along with this, there is the 

A’ yet higher parallel, however, pi'esonts itself, tendency, natural to one who speaks out of the 
In a deeper sense than that of the ]iatristic divines, fulness of his heiirt, to reproduce himself — b) ropeat 
the life of the prophet was a type of that of Christ, in nearly the same woixls the great truths on which 
In both there is the same early manifestation of the his own heart rested, and to which he wns seeking 
consciousness of a Diviu^mission (Luke ii. 49). The to load others (comp, marginal rofercnces passim, 

C seution which drove the prophet from Anathoth and list in Keil, AVn/cif. §74). Throughout, too, 
its countcrpirt in that of the men of Nazareth there are the tokens of his individual tcmpeininent: 
(Luke iv. 29). His protests against the priests and a gieater prominence of the subjective, elegiac eh*- 
prophets are the forerunners of the woes against meat than in other prophets, a less sustained energy, 
the scribes and pharisees (Matt, xxiii.). His la- a less orderly and completed rhythm (De Wette, 
mentations over the coining miserica of his countr)i|^A'i?i/eit. §217 ; Ewald, Pr(^licten, ii. 1-1 1). A 
answer to the tears that were slnsl over the Holy careful examination of the several parts of liis 
City by the Son of Man. II is suileriugs come prophecy has led to* the conviction that we may 
iie.'irest, of those of the whole nriny of martyrs, tc tiace an increase of these chai'actcristics correspoiid- 
those of the Teacher against whuin princes and ing to the accumulating trials of his life (Ewald, 
priests and ciders and people wore gathcied to- /. c.). The earlier writings are calmer, loflier, 
gether. He niw more clearly than others thnf more uniform in tone : the later show marks of age 
New Covenant, with all its gifts of spiritual life him aiul weariness .and sonxiw, and are more strongly 
jwwer, which was proclaimed and ratifled in th< imbued with the language of individual snflering. 
death upon the cross. On the assumption tha Living at a time when the purity of the older 
Jeremiali, not David, was the author of the 22ni Hebrew was giving way under continual coiita«;t 
Psalm (Hitzig, in loc., followed in tliis instance b) with other kindred dialects, his language came 
Kiigelsbaeh, /. c.), the words uttered in the agon) under the influence which was acting on all the 
of the crucilixion would point to a still deeper and writera of his time, abounds in Aramaic foims, 
more pt'rvading analogy. ^ loses sight of the finer grammatical distinctions of 

The character of the man impressed itself witl the earlier Hebrew, includes many woixls not to be 
more or less force upon the language of the writer in its vocabulary (Eichhorn, Einleit, in das 

Criticisms on the ** style ” of a prophet are, indeed A^, iii. 121). It is in part distinctive of the 
foivthe most pai-t, w'hether they toke the fonn o man as well as of the time, that single words 
praise or blame, wanting Imth in reverence and dis< should have appeared fall of a strange significance 
cernment. We do not gain much by knowing that (i. 11), that whole predictions should have been 
to one writer* he appearo at once “ serraone quidem embodied in names coined for the purpose (xix. 6, 
. . . quibusdam aliis prophetis rnsticior” (Hieixin. xx. 3), and that the red analogies which presented 
Praef, in Je/vm,), and yet “ majestato sensuum themselves should have been drawn not from the 
profundissimus (Prooem. in c, L,) ; that anothei region of the gi*eat and terrible, but from the most 
compares him to Simonides (Lowth, Pt'oel, xxi.) homely and familiar incidents (xiii. 1-11, xviii. 
a tliiiri to Cicero (Seb. Schmidt) ; that boldei critics 1-10). Still more startling is his use bf a kind 
iiiid ill him a great want of originality (Knobcl of cipher (the Atbash ; • comp. Hitzig and Ewald 

<* The fact that Jer. v. 6 suggested the Imagery o • The system of secret writing which bears this 
the opening Canto of i\xo Inferno is not without sign! name forms part of the Kabbala of the later Jews, 
ficance, as bearing on this parallelism. The plan adopted is that of using the letters of the 
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ou x&v. 2G), concciiiing, except iVoip the initiated, ' 
the meaning of his predictions. j 

To us8ociftt#i the name of Jeremiah with any ! 
other i^i-tion of the 0. T. is to pass from the field | 
of history into that of conjecture ; but tlic fact that - 
Hitzig (^Comm, uber die Psalm,), tbllowed in part 
hy llbdiger (Ersuh uud Giiiber, EncycLaxt. Jerem.), 
assigns not less than thirty psalms (sc. v., vi., xiv., 
xxii.'xli., ixix.-lxxi.) to his authorship is, 

*at leimt, so fai* instructive that it indicates what 
were the hymns, belonging to that or to an earlier 
})ei*iod, with wliich his own spirit hail most- affinity, 
and to which he and other like sufferers might 
have turned as the fit expression of their feelings. 

III. Arrcmgement. — The absence of any chrono- 
logical order in the present structure of the col- 
lection of Jeremiah’s prophecies is obvious at tlie 
fii-st glance ; and this has led some writers (Blayney, 
I*ref. to Jeremiah) to the belief that as the book 
now shuids there is nothing but the wildest con- 
fusion — “ a preposterous jumbling together ” of 
})i'ophecies of different dates. Attempts to recon- 
struct the book on a chronological basis have been 
made by almost all commentetors on it since tlie 
revival of criticism (Simonis, Vitringa, Cornelius h 
Lapide, among the earliest; cf. ])e Wette, Einleit. 
§2liO) ; and the result of the ]al)Ours of the more 

1 event critics has been to modify the wimewhat 
hasty judgment of the English divine. Whatever 
(Kiints of difference there may be in the hypotheses 
of Movers, Hitzig, Ewald, Bunsen, Nagelsbach, and 
otlieis, they agree in admitting tiaces of an order 
in the midst of tlie seeming irregularity, and en- 
deavour to account, more or less satisfactorily, for 
the apparent anomalies. The conclusion of the 
thiee last-named is that we have tlie book sub- 
stantially in the same state as that in which it left 
the hands of the prophet, or his disciple Baruch. 
(!onlining ourselves, for the present, to the Hebrew 
order (reproduced in the A. V.) we have two gieat 
divisions : — 

(1.) Oh. i.-xlv. Prophecies delivered at various 
times, dhpeted mainly to Judah, or con- 
nected with Jereiniali’s personal history. 

(2.) Ch.xlvi.-li. Prophecies connected with other 
nations. 

Ch. lii., taken laiigely, though not entirely, from 

2 K. XXV., may be taken either as a supplement to 
the ju'ojihvcy, or (with Grotius and Lowth) as an 
intr^uction to the Lamentations. 

Looking more closely into each of these divisions, 


we iiave the following sections. The nai'iative of 
xxxv^ 32 serves to explain the growth of the book 
ill its pi'esent shape, and accounts for some, at least, 
of its anomalies. Up to the 4th year of Jehoiakim, 
it would appear, no prophecies had been committed 
to writing, or, if written, they had not been col- 
lected and proserved. Then the more memorable 
among the messages which the word of the Loid 
had from time to time brought to him were writ- 
ten down at the dictation of the prophet himself. 
When that roll was destroyed, a second was written 
out, and other prophecies or narratives added as 
they came. We may believe that this MS. was 
the groundwork of our present text ; but it is easy 
to understand how, in transcribing suoh a docu- 
ment, or collection of documents, the desire to in- 
troduce what seemed to the transcriber a belter 
Older might lead to many modilicntious. As it is, 
we recognise — adopting Bunsen’s clnssiffcatioii {^Qott 
in Geschichte, i. 113), as being the most natural, 
and agreeing substantially witli Ewald’s — the fol- 
lowing groups of prophecies, the sections in each 
being indicated by the recurrence of the forninln, 
“ The word of the Loid came to Jeremiah,” in 
fuller or abbreviated forms. 

1. Ch. i.-xxi. Containing probably the .substance 
of the book of xxxvi. 32, and including prophecies 
from the 13th year of Josiah to the 4th of Jehoiu- 
kim : i. 3, however, indicates a later revision, and 
the whole of (‘h. i. may possibly have been added 
on the prophet’s retrospect of his whole work from 
this its tir&t beginning. Ch. xxi. belongs to a later 
lieriod, but has probably found its place here as 
connected, by the recun ence of tlie name Pasluir, 
with ch. XX, 

2. Ch. xxii.-.v.\v. Shorter prophecies, delivere<l 
at different times, against the kings of Judah and 
the false prophets, xxv. 13, 14, evidently marks 
the conclusion of a scries of piophecics; and that 
which follows, xxv. 15-38, the genn of the fuller 
predictions in xlvi.~xlix., has been placed hcic ns a 
kind of completion to the prophecy of the Seventy 
Years jmd the subsequent tall of Babylon. 

3. (A. xxvi.-xxviii. The two giwit piophecics 
of tlic fall of .Icrii.salem, and the hist.ory cuiiiiocted 
with them. Ch. xxvi. belongs to the earlier, ch. 
xxvii. and xxviii. to the later period of the prophet's 
work. Jehoiakim in xxvii. 1 is evidently (comp, 
vcr. 3) a mistake for Zedekiah. 

4. Ch. xxix.-xxxi, 'i'he message of comfort for 
the exiles in Ikibyloii. 


Hebrew alphabet in an inverted order, so that fl 
stands for ^ for and so on, and the word is 
formed out of^tho first four letters which are thus 
interchanged In the passage referred to 

(xxv. 26), the otherwise unintelligible word Sheshoch 
becomes, oft applying this key, the equivalent of Babel. 
The position of the same woi^ in li. 41 confirms this 
interpretation ; and all other explanations of the word 
are coid^ctural and far-fctched. The application of 
the Atbash to these passages rests historically on the 
authority of Jerome (Cbmm. inJerem, in loc.), who 
refers tp the oonsensus of the Jewish expositors of his 
own time. There is, of course, something startling in 
the appearance of one or two solitary instances of a 
technical notation like this so long before it became 
conspicuous as a system ; and this has led commen- 
tators to attempt other explanations of the mysterious 
word (comp. J. D. Micbaelis, in loe.). On the other 
hand, it should be borne in mind that the age of alpha- 
hctlo Psalms, such os Ps. cxix., was one in which we 
might expect to find the minds of men occupied with 


) the changes and combinations to which the letters of 
I the Hebrew alphabet might be subjected, and in which 
{ therefore such a system of cipher-writing was likely 
I to suggest itficlf. Tho fact that Jeremiah himself 
adopted a 'complicated alphabetic structure fur his 
great dirge over the fall of Jcnisalem (comp. Lameh- 
tationb), indicates a special tendency in him to carry 
to its highest point this characteristic of the literature 
of his time. Nor is this the only instance. Hitzig 
finds another example of the Atbash in li. 1. The 
word. *08 3 ^ {yui cor suum levaverunt, Yulg. ; 
** in the midst of them that rise up against me,” A. Y.), 
for which tho LXX. substitutes XoA^to, becomes, 
on applying the above .notation, the equivalent of 
onto. It should be added, however, that the LXX. 
omits the entire passage in xxv. 20, and the word 
Sheshacb in li. 4 1 ; and that Ew^d rejects it accord- 
ingly as a later interpolation, conjecturing that tho 
word first came into use among the Jews who lived 
in exile at Babylon. 
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5. Ch. xxxii.-xliv. The histoiy of the' last two 
yeai's before the capture of Jerasalem, and o|^ere- 
miah's work in them and in the period, that fol- 
lowed. Ch. xxzv. and xxxvi. are remarkable as 
interrupting the chronological order, which other- 
wise would have been followed here moro closely 
than in any other pait. The position of ch. xlv., 
unconnected with anything before or after it, may 
be accounted for on the hypothesis that Baruch de- 
sired to place on reconl so memorable a passage in 
his own life, and inserted it where the direct narra- 
tive of his master’s life ended. The same explanation 
applies in part to ch. xxxvi., which was evidently at 
one time the conclusion of one of the divisions. 

6. Ch. xlvi.-Ii. The prophecies against foreign 
nations,* ending with the gi‘cat prediction against 
Babylon. 

7. The supplementary narrative of ch. lii. 

IV. Text . — ^The translation of the LXX. presents 
many remarkable varitations, not only in details 
indicating that the translator found or substituted 
I'eadings diiferiug widely from those now extant in 
Hebrew codices (Keil, Einkit. §70), but in the 
oi*der of the several parts. Whether we suppose 
him to have had a dillerent recension of the text, 
>or to have endeavoured to introduce an oi-dcr ac* 
conling to his own notions into the seeming con- 
fusion of the Hebrew, the result is, that in no other 
book of the 0. T. is there so gicat a divereity of i 
ai'i'angement.' It is noticeable, as illustrating the 
classiKcation given above, that the two agrre as fur 
as XXV. Id. From that jioiut all is ditiewnit, and 
the following table indicates the extent of the di- 
vci'gency. It will be seen that here there was the 
attempt to collect the prophecies according to their 
subject-matter. The thought of a consistently 
chronological arrangement did not p>*o.sent itself in j 
one case more than the other. 


LXX. 

xw. 14-1 B ^ 

xxvi. = 

xxvii.-xxviii. =■• 

xxix. 1-7 = 

7-2*2 ~ 

XXX. l-.'i 

6-11 = 

12-16 = 

xxxi. 
xxxii. 

xxxiii.-li. =-- 

111 . = 


IIkbukw. 
xUx. 34-39. 
xlvi. 
l.-li. 

xlvll. 1-7. 
xlix. 7-22. * 
xlix. 1-6. 
28-33. 
23-27. 
xlviii. 

XXV. 15-30. 

xxvl.-xlv. 

lii. 


The difTereucc in the arrangement of the tvro 
texts was noticed by the critietd writera of the 
Karly Church (Origeii, Ep. (ul African. Hieron. 
Praef. tn Jerem.). For fuller details tending 
to a conclusion unfavourable to tlie trostwoitiii- 
ncss of the Greek translation, sec Keil, Einkit. 
and the authora there referred to. 

Supposed Interpolations . — The genuineness -of 
some portions of this book has been called in ques- 
tion, partly on tlie hypothesis that tlio veisioii of 
the LXX. presents a purer text, ^Kutly on inteinal 
and more conjectural grounds. The following 
tables indicate the chief passages affected by each 
class of objections. 


1. As omitted in the LXX, 

(1.) X. 6, 7, 8, 10. 

(2.) xxvli. 7. 

(3.) xxvii. 16-21 [not omitted, hut with many 
variations]. 

(4.) xxxUi. 14-26. 

(5.) xxxix. 4-13. 


.2. On other grounds, 

(1.) X. 1-16. As being altogether the work of a 
later writer, probably the so-called Fsoudo- 
Isaiah. The Aramaic of ver. 11 is urged 
as ounfirming this view. 

(SO "IrtL 7 !**' 1 A. hwlng th. ptarac. 

■ ■ iii. 14-26. f vaitemta ex 

ix*. 1, 2, 4-13.J 


eoentu. 


(4.) xxxiii. 

(5.) xxxix. 

(6.) xxvii.-xxix. As showing, in the shortened. 


form of the prophet’s name and 

the addition of the epithet Jeremiah the 
prophetp the revision of a later writer. 

(7.) xxx.-xxxiii. As partaking of the character 
of the later prophecies of Isaiah. 

(8.) xlviii. As betraying in language and state- 
ments the interpolations either of the later 
prophecies of Isaiah or of a still later 
writer. 

(0.) 1. li. As being a vatkinium er cventu, 
inserted probably by the writer of Is. 
XXX iv., and foreign in language and 
thought to the general character of 
Jeremiah’s prophecies. 

(10.) lii. As being a supplementary addition 
to the book, compiled IVom 2 K. xxv. 
and other sources. 


In tliese, as in other questions eonuected with 
the Hebrew text of the 0. T. the impngiiers of the 
authenticity of the above passages are for the most 
pirt — De Wette, Movers, Hitzig, EwaM, KnobrI : 
Havernirk, Hciigstcuhei^, Kiiper, Keil, Umhi(>it, 
are iimong the cliicf defender. (I’omp. Keil, Ein- 
leitnmjj § 70 j and for a special defence of I. and 
li. the Monogi*aph of Niigelsbach, Jeremias and Ba- 
bylon.) 

V. Litcrntnre, 

Origou, Jhm, in Jerern, 

Thcoiloret, Schol. in Jerem, f 0pp. ii. p, 1411. 

Hie) on. Comm, in Jcrcm.f c. i. -xxxii. 

Commentaries by Oecolampadius (1.530) ; Cal- 
vin (1563); Piscator (1614); Sanctiiis (1(>18); 
Venema (1765) ; Michaclis (1793) ; Blayney 
(1784); Umbi’eit (1842); ^eumaiin (1850); 
IMhler (182.5) ; Henderson. ^ 

'J’he following treatises may also be consulted ; — 

Schnurrer, C. F., Observationes ad vaticin. ./<?- 
rm., 1793. 

G.'uxb, Erklanmg schveerer Stellen in d. Weis- 
sag. Jerem, f 1824. 

Ilensler, Bemerkk. fiber Stellen in Jerc^n. 
Wemag,f 1805. 

S]^hn, Jerem. Votes e vers. Jud, Akx„ 1794. 

Kiiper, Jerem, librorum Sacrorum interpres et 
vindex, 1837. 

Move)*s, De nirinsquo recensionis vaticin. Jerem. 
indole ct originey 1837. 

Wiehalhaus, De Jerem. versUme Alex., 1847. 

Hengstenherg, Christologie des A. T. (Section 
on .Teremildi). [B, H. P.] 

JEBEMI'AH. Seven other peraons bearing the 
same name ns the prophet are mentioned in the O. T. 

(1.) Jeremiah of Lihiiah, father of Hamutal 
wife of Josiah, 2 K. xxiii. 31. 

(2.) (3.) (4.) Three wan*iors — two. of the tribe 
of Gad — in David’s army, 1 Chr. xii. 4, 10, 13. 

(5.) One of the “ mighty nien of valour ” 0 
tlie trans-Jonlanic half-ti*ibe of' Manasseh, 1 Chr. 
v. 24. 

(6.) A priest of high rank, head of the second or 
thini of the 21 courses which ore apparently enu- 
ineratetl in Neh. x. 2-8. He is ineiitioued again, 
t. e, the cou)*se which w:is called niter him is, in 
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Keh. xii. 1 ; and we are told at v. 12 that the 
p«*rsonal name of the head of this 0001*80 in the days 
of Joiakim was Hanamiau. This course, or its 
cliicf, took pait in the dedication of the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 34). 

(7.) The father of Jaazaiiioh the Rcchahite, Jer. 
XXXV. 3. 

JEUKMrAS {JUptfiiasi Jeremias^IIieremiaa), 
1, The Greek fbim of tlic name of Jeremiah the 
prophet, used in the A. V. of Ecclus. xlix. 6 ; 

2 Macc. XV. 14; Matt. xvi. 14. [Jekemiah; 
Jkremv.] 

2. 1 Ksd. ix. 34. [Jrremai.] 

JEll'EMY {'UpafUas: Jeremias, Jlieremiaa), 
the prophet Jeremiah. 1 Esd. i. 28, 32, 47, Ti? ; 
ii. 1 ; 2 £sd. ii. 18 ; 2 Macc. li. 1, 5, 7 ; Matt. ii. 
17; xxvii. 9. [Jekemiah; Jeremiah.] These 
abbreviatod forms were much in favour about tlie 
time that the A. V'. was tmnslatcd. Elsewhere we 
lind Esay for Isaiah ; and in the Homilies such 
nb>>roviations as Zachiuy, Toby, &c., are fretiuent. 

JEU'IBAI ’lapi/Sl; Alex. 'lopijSaf: 

Jeribai), one of the Uene-Elnaam, named mnon^ 
the hciws of DjivUrs guard in the bupplcmentol list 
of 1 Chronicles (xi. 46). 

JER'ICIIO (iriT, J*recJio, Num. xxii. 1 ; also 
in'T, J*richot Josh. ii. I, 2, 3 '^^wid Hh'T, 
jWiohoh, 1 K. xvi. 34 ; EtVia, ** place 

of fi-agrance,” from n*n, liuavh^ ** to breathe,'' 
H^H, “to smell;’* older cominoiiiutors derive it 
from HT, Jarcach, “ the moon" ;" also from nil, 
liavnch^ “ to be broad,” as in a wide plain ; 
*UpiXfi ; i^trubo and Josephus, ’Icpix^t/r), a city 
of high antiquity, and, for those days, of consider- 
able impoitancc, situated in a plain traverred by 
the Jordan, and exiictly over ngiiinst where that 
river was crossed by the ]M*aelites under Joshua 
(Josh. hi. 16). Such was either its vicinity, or 
the extent of its hTritory, that (Jilgal, which 
formed their ]inmary encampment, stood in its east 
l)orJer (iv. 19). 'J'hat it Iwul a king is a very 
secondary consideration, for almost every small town 
h.'id one (xii. 9-24); in fact monarchy was the 
only form of goverament known to those primitive 
times — ^the goveiiimciit of tlic ])Coplc of God pre- 
senting a marked exception to prevailing usage. 
But Jericho was further enclosed by walls — a fenceil 
city — its walls were so considerable that at least 
one person (Rahab) had a house upon them (ii. ir>), 
and its gates were shut, ns throughout the* East 
still, •* when it was dark” (v. .5). Again, the spoil 
that was found in it betokened its alHuence — Ai, 
Makkedah, Lihnah, Lachish, Eglon, Hebron, Debir, 
and even Hazor, evidently contoined notiiing worth 
mentioning in comparison — besides sheep, oxen, juid 
asses, we hear of vessels of brass and iron. These 
possibly may have lieen the hrst^fruits of those 
bi-ass foundries “in tlie plain of .Ionian” of which 
Sulomoa afterwards so largely availed himself (2 
Chr. iv. 17). Silver and gold was found in such 
abundance that one man (Achan) could appropriate 
stealthily 200 shekels (100 oz. avoird., see Lewis, 
J/eb. Rep, vi. 57) of the former, and “ a wedge of 
gold of 50 shekels (25 oz.) weight ;” “ a goodly 


" In which case it would probably bo a remnant of 
the old Canaanitish worship of the heavenly bodies, 
which has left its traces in such names as Chesil, 
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Babylonish gai'moiit,” purloined in the same dis- 
honesty, may be adduced as evidpnee of a then 
existing commeree between Jericho and the far Kast 
(Josl^ vi. 24, vii. 21). I|i fact its situation alone 
—in so noble a plain and contiguous to so prolific a 
river — would b^ixsak its impoitance in a country 
where these natural ailvautages have been always 
so highly prized, and ii) an age when jieople de- 
pend^ so much more upon the indigenous resoureos 
of nature than they aie compelled to do now. But 
for the curse of Joshua (vi. 26) doubtless Jericho 
might have proved a more formidable countcr- 
chatm to the city of Lkivid than even Samaria. 

Jericho is hrst mentioned as tlic city to whicli 
the two spies were sent by Joshua from 8hittim : 
they were lodged in the house of Rahab the harlot 
u|)on the wall, and departed, having first promised to 
save her and .all that wore found in her house from 
destruction (ii. 1-21). In the annihihition of the city 
that ensued this promise was religiously observed. 
Her house wtis recognised by the scarlet line bound 
in the window from which the spies were let down, 
and she nnd her relatives were taken out of it, and 
“lodged witliout the camp;" hut it is nowhere 
.said or implied that her house c tvqied the general 
conflagration. That she “ dwelt in Israel ” for the 
future; that she man’iiHl Salmon son of Nansson, 

“ prince of the children of Judah," nnd had by him 
Boaz, the hushsind of Ruth and progenitor of David 
and of our Lord ; nnd hustly, that she is the first 
and only Gentile name that appears in the list, ol' 
the faithful of the (). T. given by St. Paul (Josh, 
vi. 25; 1 Chr. ii. 10; Matt. i. 5; Ileh, xi. 31). 
all these fuels surely indiwite that she did not con- 
tinue to inhabit the accursed site ; nnd, if so, and in 
ahsenc*e of all dii*ect (>\’ideiu‘e from Scripture, how 
could it ever have Iweii inferred that her Iiouse 
w.as left standing ? 

Such as it had been loft by Joshua, such it was 
Ijcstowcd by him upon the tribe of Benjatnin (Josh, 
xviii. 21), and from this time a long interval 
elapses before Jericho appears again upon the scene. 
It is only incidentally meiitione<l in the life of 
Ikivitl ill connexion with his embassy to the Am- 
monite king (2 Sam. \. 5). And the solemn 
manner in which its sreoiid foundation under Hiel 
the Bethelite is rreoidcd — iqtoii whom the ciu’se of 
Joshua is said to have descended in full force 
(1 K. xvi. 34) — would certainly seem to imply 
that up to that time its site had been uninhabitc«l. 
It is true tliat iiieiifion is made of “ a city of palm- 
trees” (Judg. i. 16, and iii. 13) in existeucc appa- 
rently at the time when spoken of ; and that 
Jericho is twice— once before its first overthrow, 
and once after its second mimdation— designated by 
that name (see Deut. xxxiv. 3, and 2 Ghr. xxvii. 
15). But it would be difFicult to prove the identity 
of the dty mentioned in the book of Judges, and 
ns i» tiw ternton/ of Judnhy witli Jericho. How- 
ever, once .‘ictually rehiiilt, Jeiicho rose again slowly 
into consequence. In its immediate vicinity the 
sons of the prophets sought retirement from the 
world : Elisha “ healed the spring of the waters ; '* 
and over and against it, beyond .Jordon, Elijah 
“ went lip by a whirlwind into heaven” (2 K. ii. 1- 
22). In its plains Zedekiah fell into the hands of the 
(^haldcnns (2 K. xxv. 5 ; Jcr. xxxix. 5). By what 
may lie called a letrosjiective account of it, we may 

Ucthshemesh, and others (sec Iuolatuy, p. 86 li), 
which may have liecn the head-quarters of the wor- 
ship inUicatexI in tlic niiinos they bear. 
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infer that Hiel's rpstoration htui not utterly failed ; 
for in the rctui*u under Zerubbabel the ** children 
of Jericho,” 34*5 in number, are comprised (Ez. iii. 
34 ; Neh. vii. 36) ; and it is even implied that they 
i-emoved thither again,* for the men of iGricko 
as^ist(>d Neheniiali in i-ebuilding that port of the 
wall of Jerusalem that was next to the sheep-gate 
(Nell. iii. 2). We now enter upon its moi'e modem 
]>h:ise. The Jericho of the days of Josephus was 
distant IbU stadia from Jerusalem, and 50 fmm 
the Joidan. It lay in a plain, overhung by a 
barren mountaUi whose roots ran northwi^s to- 
waids Scythopolis, and soutbwai^ in the direction 
of iSodom and the Dead Sea. Thebe formed the 
western boundaries of the plain. Eastwards, its 
barriei-s were the mountains of Moab, which ran 
liai'allel to the fonner. In the midst of the plain — 
the great plain as it was callcil — flowed the Jordon, 
and at the top and bottom of it were two lakes : 
Tiberias, proverbial for its sweetness, and Asphal- 
tites for its bittci-ness. Away from the Jonlan it 
was prehed and unhealthy during summer ; but 
during winter, even when it snow^ at Jerusalem, 
the inhabitants here wore linen garments. Hard 
by Jericho — ^bursting forth close to the site of the 
old city, whicli Joshua took on his entrance into 
Canaan — ^was a most exuberant fountain, whase 
watem, befoi*e noted for their contniry proprties, 
had received, proceeds Josephus, through hJi.sha's 
prayers, their then wonderfully salutary and pro- 
lilic elflcacy. Within its range — 70 stadia (Strabo 
says 100) by 20 — the fertility of the soil was unex- 
ampled ; palms of vai'ious names and properties, 
some that produced honey scarci' inferior to that of 
the nciglibuurhood-~opobal8amum, the choicest of 
indigenous fruits— Cyprus (Ar. “el-henna”) and 
myrobnlanum f“Zukkum”) throve there beauti- 
fully, and thickly dotted about in pleasure-grounds 
{B, J. iv. 8, §3). Wisdom hei*sclf did not disdain 
comprison with ‘Hhe rose-plants of Jericho” 
(Ecclus. xxiv. 14). Well might Strabo {Geotjr, 
xvi. 2, §41, ed. Miiller) conclude that its revenues 
were considerable. By the Romans Jericho was 
flrst visited under Pompy: he encainpd there for 
a single night; and sul^uently destroyed two 
Ibrts, Threx and Taurus, that commanded its ap 
projiches (Strabo, ibid. §40). Gabiiiius, in his 
re-settlement of Judaea, msule it one of the five 
seats of assembly (Joseph. B. J. i. 8, §5). With 
Herod the Great it rose to still greater prominence; 
it had been found full of ti ensure of all kinds, as in 
the time of .Toshua, so 4)y his Roman allies who 
sacke<l it (ibid. i. 15, §6) ; and its revenues were 
eagerly sought, and leiited by the wily tyrant from 
Cleojiatm, to whom Aij^ony htul assigned them {Ant, 
XV. 4, §2). Not long aflerwiu'ds he built a foit 
there, which he called “ Cyprus” in honour of his 
mother (ibid. xvi. o) ; a tower, which he called in 
lion<>ur of his brother “ Phas:ielus ; ” and a number 
of new places — suprior in their construction to 
those which had existed there previously — which 
he named after his friends. lie even founded a 
new town, higher up the plain, which he called, 
like the tower, Plnusaelis {B. J, i, 21, §9). If he 
did not make Jeiicho his habitual I'estdence, he ^t 
least retired thither to die — and to be mounied, if 
lie could have got his plan carried out — and it was 
in the amphitheatre of Jericho that the news of his 
death was announced to the assembled soldiers and 
people by Salome {B, J, i. 38, §8). Soon after 
wards the place was burnt, and the town plun- 
dered by one Simon, a revolutionary th.at had been 
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slave to Herod {Ant. xvit. 10, §6) ; but Arehelaus 
rebuilt the former sumptuously — founded a new 
town in the plain, that bora his own name — and, 
most impitant of all, diverted water from a village 
called Ncaera, to irrigate the plain which he had 
planted with palms {Ant. xvii. 13, §1). Thus 
Jericho was once more “a city of plms” when 
our Loixl rtsited it ; such as Herod the Great and 
Arehelaus had left it, such He saw it. As the city 
that had so exceptionally contributed to His own 
ancestry — os the city wliich had been the flrst 
to fall — amidst so much ceremony — ^before “ the 
captain of the Lord’s host, and His servant Joshua ” 
— we may well suppse that His eyes surveyed it 
with unwonted interest. It is supposed to have 
been on the rocky heights overhanging it (hence 
called by tradition the Quai-entana), that He was 
assailed by the Tempter ; and over against it, 
according to tradition likewise. He had been pre- 
viously baptized in the Joixlan. Here He restored 
sight to the blind (two certainly, prhap three, 
St. Matt. XX. 30; St. Mark x. 46: this was in 
leavinfj Jericho. St. Luke says “ as He was come 
nigh unto Jericho,” &c., xviii. 35). Here the de- 
scenefant of Rahab did not disdain the hospitality of 
Zocchaeiis the publican — on office which was likely 
to be lucrative enough in so rich a city. Finally, 
between Jerusalem and Jericho Wius laid the scene 
of His storyof the good Samaritan, which, if it is 
not to he redded as a real occurrence throughout, 
at least derives interest liX)m the fiict, that robbera 
have ever l)eeu the tenor of that precipitous road; 
and so fomidable luul they pro veil only jnst before 
the Ohristian era, that Pompey batl been induce<l to 
undertake the destruction of their strongholds 
(Strain), as before, xvi. 2, §40 ; comp. Joseph. Ant. 
XX. 6, §1, et seq.). Dagon, or Docus (I Mace, 
xvi. 15; comp. ix. 50), where Ptolemy as^»a8- 
•iinated liis father-in-law, Simon the Moccubee, 
may have been one of these. 

Posh’iior to the Gaspt'Is the chronicle of Jeiicho 
may be briefly told. VesjKisian found it one of 
the to|>arehies of Judaea {Bell, Jud, iii. .3, §5), but 
deserted by its inhabitants in a great measure when 
he unampeA there (ibid. iv. 8, §2). He lelt a gar- 
isoii on his departure — not necessarily the loth 
legion, which is only stated to have marched 
through Jericho — which was still there when 3’itua 
advanced npn Jerusalem. Is it asked how Jericho 
was destroyeil ? Evidently by Vespasian ; for 
Josephus, rightly underatood, is not so silent as Dr. 
Robinson {Bibl. Res. i. 566, 2nd ed.) thinks. The 
city pillaged and bunit in Bell. Jitd. iv, 9, §1 , was 
clearly Jericho with its adjacent villages, and not 
Gerasa, ns may be seen at once by comparing the 
language there with that of c. 8, §2, and the agent 
was Vespasian. Eusebius and St. Jerome {Onomast. 
s. V.) my that it was destroyed when Jerusalem 
was besii'geil by the Romans. They further add 
that it was aftf>rwaids rebuilt — they do not say by 
whom — and still existed in their day; nor had the 
ruins of the two preceding cities been obliterated. 
Could Hadrian pssibly have planted a colony there 
when he passed through Judara and founded Aclia? 
I'Dion Cass. J/ist. Ixiz. c. 11, ed. Stnrz. ; more at 
laige Chron. Paschal. 254, ed. Du Fresne.) The 
discovery which Origen made there of a veraion of 
the 0. T. (the 5th in his Hcxapla), together with 
sundry M8S., Greek and Hebi'ew, suggests that it 
could not have been wholly without inhabitants 
(Eiiseb. E. H. vi. 16 ; S. Epiphan. lAh. de Pond, 
et Mrnsur. circa med.) ; or again, as is perhaps 
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moi’e probable, did a Christian settlement arise I 
theie under Constantine, when baptisms in the | 
Jordan bc^n to be the rage? That Jericho became 
an episco^ see about tlmt time under Jerusalem 
appears from more than one ancient Notitia (Geo^ 
graph, S,.b. Carolo Paulo, 306, and the Parergon 
appended to it ; comp. William of Tyre, Hist, lib. 
xxiii. ad f.). Its bishops subscribe to various 
councils in the 4th, 5th, and 6th centuries (ibid, 
and Le Quien's Oriens Christian, iii. 654). Jus- 
tinian, we arc told, restoi'ed a hospice there, and 
likewise a church dedicated to the Virgin (Procop. 
De Aedif. v. 9). As early as a.d. 337, when the 
Bourdeaiix pilgrim (ed. Wesseling) visited it, a 
house existed there which was pointed out, after 
the manner of those days, as the house of Kahab. 
This was rootless when Arculfus saw it ; and not 
only so, but the third city was likewise in ruins 
(Adamn. de Lorn S, up Migne, Patrolog. C, 
Ixxxviii. 799). Had Jericho been visited by an 
earthquake, as Antoninus reports (ap. Ugol. 
saur. vii. p. meexiii., and note to c. 3), and as Syria 
c<}rtainly was, in the 27th year of Justinian, a.d. 
553 ? if so, we can well understand the restora- 
tions already rafeii-ed to ; and when Antoninus adds 
that the house of Rahab had now become a hospice 
and oiutory, we might almost pronounce that this 
was the very hospice which had been restored by 
tliat emperor. Agiun, it may be ;Lsked, did Chris- 
tian Jericho receive no injury from the Pei-sian 
Uomizan, the ^ ferocious general of Chosrocs II. 
A.D. 614? (Bar-Hebraei, Chron, 99, Lat. v. ed. 
Kii'sch). It would rather seem that thcie wei-e 
more religious edidccs in the 7th thtm in the 0th 
century round about it. According to Arculfus 
one chutch marked the site of Gilgal ; another the 
spot where our Lord was sup]M)se<l to have deposited 
Ills garments previously to His baptism ; a thinl 
within the precincts of a vast monastery dedicated 
to 8t. John, situated upon some using ground 
overlooking the Jordan. (.See ns befoie.) Jeridio 
meanwhile had disappeared os a town to rise no 
more. Churches and monasteiies sprung up aiouiid 
it on all sides, but only to moulder away in thdr 
turn. The anchorite caves in the rocky flanks of 
the Quarentana are the most striking memorial 
that remains of eariy or mediaeval enthusiasm 
Arculfus speaks of a diminutive race — Canoanites 
he calls them — that inhabited the plain in great 
iiiimbei's in his day. They have retained |)osses- 
sioii of those &iry meadow-lands ever rinoe, and 
have made their head-quarters for some centuries 
round the square tower or castle’* fii'st men* 
tioned by Willebrand (ap. Leon. Allat. ^vppiKT 
p. 151) in A.D. 1211, when it was inhabited bj 
the Sarac^s, whose work it may be supposed tc 
liava been* though it has since been dignified by 
the name of the Wse of Zacchaeus. Their villag< 
is by Brocardus (ap. Canis. Thesaur, iv. 16) 
A.D. 1230, styled “a vile place;” by Sir J 
Maundeville, in A.D. 1322, **a little village;’ 
and by Henry Maundrcll, in a.d. 1697, “ a jioo 
nasty village ;” in which verdict all modern tra 
vellers that have ever visited PVia must concur 
(See Early Travels in P. by Wright, pp. 177 m 
451). They are looked upon by the Arabs as 
debased nice; and ore probably nothing more < 
less than veritable Gipsies, who are still to be me 
with in the neighbourhood of the Prank mountai 
near Jerusalem, and on the heights luund th 
village and convent of St. John in the desert, an 
are still called “ Scomunicati ” by the native Chrii 
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tians— ^ne of the names applied to them when 
they diet attracted notice in Europe in the 15th 
ientury (». e, from feigning themselves ** penitents” 
and under censure of the Pope. , See Hoyland’s 
Yiator. Survey of the 0. p. 18; also the G. a 
poem by A. l^ Stanley). 

Jericho does not seem to have been ever re- 
tired as a town by the crusaders ; but its plains 
lad not ceased to he prolific, and were extensively 
ultivated and laid out in vineyards and gard^ 
y the monks (Phocas ap. Leon. Allat. Sv/ifUKT. 
c. 20), p. 31). They seem to h|ye been included 
I the domains of the patiiarchate of Jerusalem, 
ad as such were bestowed by Amulf upon his 
iece as a dowry (Wm. of Tyre, Hist, xi, 15). 
'wenty-five yean dlerwards we find Melisendis, 
rife of king Fulco, assigning them to the convent 
f Bethany, which she had founded A.D. 1137. 

The site of ancient (the drst) Jericho is with 
;ason placed by Dr. Robinson (^Bibl, lies. i. 552- 
68) in the i||^CHliate neighbourhood of the foun- 
ain of KlishaPand that of the second (the city of 
be N.T. and of Josephus) at the opening of the 
iVody Kelt (Chcrith), half an hour from the 
buntain. These are piecisely the sites that one 
vould infer from Josephus. On tlie other hand wc 
are much more inclined to refer the ruined aque- 
lucts round Jericho to the irrigations df Archelaus 
see above) than to any hypothetical ** culture or 
neparation of sugar by the Saracens.” Jacob of 
^itry says but generally, that the plains of the 
Fordan produced canes yielding sugar in abundance 
— from Lebanon to the Dead Sea— and when he 
ipcaks of the mode in wliich sugar was obtained 
from them, he is rather di'scribing what was done 
in Syria than any whera near Jericho {Hist, Ifie- 
rosol, c. 93). Besides, it may fairly be questioned 
whether the same sugoi'-yielding reeds or canes 
there spoken of ara not still as plentiful as ever 
they wera within langc of the Joi'dan (sec J.yuch’s 
NarmtivCf events of April 16, also p. 266-7). 
Almost every reed in these regions distils a sugary 
lice, and almost every herb breathes fragrance. 
*alms have indeed disappenred (there was a soli- 
ary one remaining not long since) from the neigh- 
bourhood of the “ city of palms ;" yet there were 
graves of them in the days of Arculfus, and {mlm- 
branches could still be cut there when Fulcherius 
raversed the Jordan, A.D. 1100 (ap. Gesta Dei 
ocr Francos, vol. i, part J, p. 402). The hg- 
amlberry or “tree-fig” of Zaxxbaeus — ^which all 
modern travellei s confound with our Acer pseudo^ 
platantis, or conunou sycamore (see Diet, d*Hist, 
Nfit, tom. xliii. p. 218, and Cruden’s Concord. 
8, V.)— mentioned by the Bourdeaiix pilgrim and by 
Antoninus, no longer exists. The opobalsamum 
has become extinct both in Egypt — ^whither Cleo- 
patra is said to have transpl^ted it — and in its 
favourite vale, Jericho. The myrobahnum {Zuk^ 
kvm of the Arabs) alone survives, and from its 
nut oil is still extracted. Honey may be still 
found here and thcra, in the nest of the wild bee. 
Fig-trees, maize, and cucumbers, may be said to 
comprise all that is now cultivated in the plain ; 
but wild flowers of brightest and most vari^ hue 
bespangle the rich herbage qn all sides. 

Lastiy, the bright yellow apples of Sodom are 
still to be met with lound Jericho; though Jose- 
phus {Bell. Jnd. iv. 84) and others (Havei-cainp, 
ad Teriull. Apol, c, 40, and Jacob of Vitry, as 
above) make their locality rather the shores of the 
Dead Sea; and some modem tiavellers assert that 
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they are found out of Pidestiuo no less {Bibl, Se8» 

i. 522, et seq.). In fact there are two dill'erent plants 
that, correctly or incorrectly, have obtained that- 
name, both bearing bright yellow fruit like apples, 
hut with no more substance than fungus-halls. The 
former or larger sort seems coniined in Palestine to 
the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, while the latter 
or smaller sort abounds near Jericho. [£. S. Ff.} 
Jericf), a man of 
fssachar, one of the ‘six heads of the house of Tola 
at the time of the census in the time of David 
(1 Chr. vii. 2). 

JERE'MOTH CntenV- *Iepi/«M50: 

Jerimoth, Jerimuth), 

1. ('Api/Lic69.) A Benjamite chief, a son of the 

house of iienah of Elpaal, accoixiing to an obscure 
genealogy of the age of ITezekiali (1 Chr. viii. 14; 
comp. 12 and 18). His family dwelt at Jerusalem, 
as distinguished from tlie other division of the tribe, 
located at Gibeon (ver. 28). ^ 

2. A Merarite Leyite, son of Mu^ (1 Chr. xxiii. 
23) ; elsewhere called Jerimoth. 

3. Son of Heman ; head of the 13th coui'se of 
musicians in the Divine service (1 Chr. xxv. 22). 
In ver. 4 the name is Jerimoth. 

4. One of the sons of Elam, and, 6. (*Ap/ic68) 
one of the Sons of Zattu, who had bikcn stiange 
wives ; but put them away, and offered each a ram 
for a trespass ofl’eriiig, at the perotutsion of Ezia 
(Ezr. X. 26, 27). In Esdras the names are respec- 
tively Hieremoth and Jarimoth. 

6. The name which appears in the same list as 
“ and Ramoth ** (ver. 29)— following the correction 
of theiTm — is in the original text {Cetib) Jeremoth, 
in which foim also it stands in 1 Esd. ix. 30, Tepe- 
fju&$, A. V. Hieremoth. • [A. C. H.] 

JERI'AH (-inn?, I. e. Yeri-yahu: *Upd; 
’EicStds ; Alex. *Ic8mr : Jeriau), a Kohathite Levite, 
chief of the great house of Hebron when Djivid 
organised the semce (1 Chr. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 23: 
in the latter pa.>sage the name of Hebron has been 
omitted botli in the Hebrew and LXX.). The 
same mati is mentioned again, though with a slight 
difference in his name, as 

JERrJAH (njT : Ovplas ; Alex. 'Iwpla^ : 
Jeria)t in 1 Chr. xxvi. 31. The difference con- 
sists in the omission of the final u, not in the 
insertion of the j, which our translators should 
have added in the former case. 

JEB’IMOTH (nte*T : ’Upin^e, ’lapiiM, 

*Upifio^Bi Jerimoth), 

1. Son or descendant of Bela, accoixiing to 
1 Chr. vii. 7, and founder of a Benjamite house, 
which existed in the time of David (ver. 2). He 
is perhaps the same as 

2« (*Api/ioiiS8; Alex. ’lopt/zo^ff: JerimuiK)^ who 
joined David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 5). [Bela.] 

3. »• 6, Jeremoth.) A son of Becher 
(1 Chr. vii. 8), and head of another Benjamite 
house. [Becher.] 

4. Son of Mushi, the son of Merari, and head of 
one of the families of the Memrites Which were 
counted in the census of the Levites taken by David 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 30). [See Jeremoth, 2.] 

5. Son of Heman, head of the 15th ward of 

* According to the old Jewish tradition preserved 
by Jerome (QtMrsf. Rlebr. 2 Sam. xvi. 10), Nebat, 

the father of Jeroboam, was identical with Shimcl of 
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musicians (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 22). In tho latter he is 
called Jeremoth. [Heman.] 

6. Son of Azriel, “ ruler” (*T'3J) of the tribe o‘i 
Xaphtali in the reign of David (I Chr. xxvii. 19). 
The same persons, called rulers, are in ver. 22 called 
' “ princes (D'"^) of the tiibes of Israel. 

7. (*I«pi/idw8; Alex.*Epjuo^6.) Son of king David, 
whose daughter Mahalath was one of the wives of 
Kehoboam, her cousin Abihail being the other (2 Chr. 
xi. 18). As Jerimoth is not named in the list of 
children by Da\id’8 wives in 1 Chr. iii. or xiv. 4-7, 
it is fair to infer that he was the son of a concubine, 
and this in fact is the Jewish tixidition (Jerome, 
Qmestionest ad loc.). It is however qnestioiiahle 
whether Kehoboam would have marrie<l the grand- 
child of a concubine even of the gi'cat David. 'l*he 
passage 2 Chr, xi. 18 is not quite clear, since the 
woixl daughter” is a conection of tlie Kerix the 
original text had }3, t, e, son.” 

8. A Levite in the reign of Hezekiah, one of the 

ovci'secra of oilbriugs and dedicated things placed in 
the ohambera of tlie temple, who wcic under 
Cononiah and Shiinei tlic Levites, by cotmnand 
of Hezckiali, and Azaiiah the high-priest (2 Chr. 
xxxi. 13). [A. C. H.] 

JEIll'OTH (rtjTT : I./ikW), according to 
our A. V, and the LXX., one of the elder Caleb’s 
wives (I Chr. ii. 18) ; but accoixiing to the Vulgate 
she was his daughter by his first wife Azuhtih. The 
Hob. text seems evidently corrupt, and will not 
make seiihc; but tlie probfibility is that Jerioth was 
a daughter of Caleb the^ son of Hezron. (In this case 
we ought to road n3-1TS }D The 

Latin veraioii of Sautes I’agiimus, which wakes 
Azuliah and Jeiioth both daughters of Caleb, and 
the note of Vatfiblus, which makes Ishah (A. V. 
“wife”) a projier iiutnc and a third daughter, are 
clciiriy wrong, as it appears from ver. U) that 
Azubiih was Caleb’s wife. [A. C. II.] 

JEROBOAM (DynT^= Yarab’am ; ’Hpo- 
iSod/u). The name signilies “ whoso people is 
many,” and thus has nearly tho same meaning 
with Kei 10JK>AM, “ enlarger of the people.” Both 
names appear for the first time in tlic leign of Solo- 
mon, and were probably suggested by tlie increase 
of the Jewish pi*oplc at that time. 

1. The lirst king oi* the divided kingdom of Israel. 
The ancient authorities for his reign and his wars 
were “the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel ” (I K. 
xiv. 19), and “ the visions of Iddo tlie seer against 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat ” (2 Chr. ix. 29). The 
extant account of his life is given in two versions, 
so diil'erent from each other, and yet each so ancient, 
as to make itdiihcult to choose l^twcon them. Tho 
one usually followed is that contained in the He- 
brew text, and in one portion of the LXX. The 
other is given in a separate account inserted by the 
L^. at 1 K. xi. 43, and xii. 24. This last con- 
tains such evident miu'ks of authenticity in some nf 
its details, and is so much more full than the other, 
that it will be most conveniently taken ns the basis 
of the biography of this remarkable man, as the 
nearest approach which, in the contradictory state 
of the text, we can now make to the truth. 

I. He was the son of an Kphraiinite of the name 
of Nebat ;• his father Imd died whilst he was young ; 

Grrn, who was the first to Insult David in his flight. 
Olid tho '* first of all the house of Joseph” to congnT 
tulnte him on his return. 

1 
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but his jnothei*, who had been a penon of loose 
chai'actcr (LXX.)» lived in her widowhood, trusting 
apparently to her son for support. Her name is 
variously given as Zkruaii (Hob.), or Sarira 
( [.XX.), and the place of tlieir abode on the moun* 
tains of Ephmim is given either as Zereda, or 
( LXX.) as Sarim : in the latter case^ indenting that 
there was some connexion between the irife of Nebat 
and her residence. 

At the time when Solomon was constructing 
the foi'tifications of Miliu underaeath the citadel of 
Zion, his sigocious eye discovered the sti'ength and 
activity of a young Ephraimite who was employed 
on the works, and he raised him to the rank of su^r- 
intendant (IpD, A. V. “ruler”) over the taxes 
.and labours exacted from the tribe of Ephraim 
(IK. xi. 28). This was Jeroboam. He made the 
most of his position. He completed the foitificar 
tions, and was long afterwards known as the man 
who had “enclos*^ the city of David” (IK. xi. 
24; LXX.). He then aspired to royal state. Like 
Absalom before him, in like circumstances, though 
now on a grander scale, in proportion to the en- 
largement of the royal establishment itself, he kcpl 
300 cluriois and horses (LXX.), and at last was 
perceived by Solomon to be aiming at the monm-chy. 

'I'hese ambitious designs were probably fostered 
by the sight of the growing disaflection of the great 
tiibe over which be presided, as well as by the 
alienation of the Prophetic order from the house of 
Solomon. According to the veroion of the story 
in the Hebrew text (Jos. Ant. vili. 7, §7), this 
alienation was made evident to Jerobo;im very 
early in his careci*. Ho was leaving Jenisiilein, 
and he encountered on one of the black-paved roads 
which ran out of the city, Ahijah, “ the prophet” 
oi' i he ancient sanctuary of Shiloh. Ahijah drew him 
aside from the road into the field [LXX.), and, as 
soon as they found themselves alone, the Prophet, who 
wsus dressed in a new outer gannent, stripped it o(L 
and tore it into 12 shreds ; 10 of which he gave to 
Jeroboam, with the assurance that on condition ot 
his obedience to His laws, God would establish for 
him a kingdom and dynasty equal to that of David 
(1 K. xi. 29-40). 

The attempts of Solomon to cut shoi't Jeroboam’s 
designs occasioned his flight into Egypt. There 
he remained during the rest of Solomou s reign — in 
the court of Shishak (LXX.), who is here first 
named in the snci'ed narrative. On Solomon’s 
death, he demanded Shishok’s peianission to return. 
The Egyptian king seems, in his reluctance, to have 
otfeixid any gift which Jeroboam chose, as a reason 
for his remaining, and the consequence was the 
nmrriage with Aiio, the elder sister of tlie Egyptian 
queen, Tahpenes (LXX. Thekemioa),and of another 
princess (LXX.) who bad married the Edomite 
chief, HaiM. A year elapsed, and a son, Abijah 
(or Abijam), was bom. Then Jeroboam again re- 
quested permission to depart, which was grantcil ; 
and he returned with his wife and child to his 
native place, Sarira, or Zereda, which he fortified, 
and which in consequence became a centre for his 
fellow tribesmen (1 K. sa. 41, xii. 24, LXX.). 
Still there was no open act of insurrection, and it 
was in this period of suspense (according to the 
LXX.) that a pathetic mcident darkened his domt^ 
tic history. His in&nt son fell sick. The anxious 


^ This omission is however borac out by the Hebrew 
text, 1 K. xii. 20, “ when all Israel heard that J. 
was come again.** 
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Either sent his wife to inquire of God concerning 
him. Jerusalem would have been the obvious 
place to visit for this purpose. But no doubt poli- 
titol reasons forbade. The andent sanctuary of 
Shiloh was nearer at hand ; and it so happened that 
a prophet was now residing there, of the highest 
repute. It was Ahijah — the same who, according 
to the coinmou version of the story, had already 
been in communication with Jerobotm, but who, 
according to the iiuthoiity we are now following, 
appears for the firat time ou this occasion. He was 
60 years of age — but was prematurely old, and his 
eyesight had already failed him. He was living, as 
it would seem, in poverty, with a boy who waited 
on him, and with his own little cbildron. For him 
and for them, the wife of Jeroboam brought BU(di 
gifts as were thought likely to be accepteblc ; ten 
loaves, and two rolls for the children (LXX.), a bunch 
of raisins (LXX.), mid a jar of honey. i5he had dis- 
guised herself, to avoid recognition; and perhaps these 
humble gifts were part of tJie plan. But the blind 
prophet, at her first uppixiach, knew whoa was 
coming ; and bade his lK>y go out to meet her, and 
invite her to his house without delay. Tliere he 
wamitd her of the uselessness of her gifts. Thera 
was a doom on the house of Jeroboam, not to be 
averted ; those who grew up in it and died in the 
city would become the prey of the htuigry dogs; 
they who died in the wmntry would be devoured 
by the vultures. This child alone would die before 
the calamities of the house arrivcjl ; “ They shall 
mourn for the child. Woe, O Loid, for in him 
there is found a goori wonl leganling the Lord,” — 
or according to the other veraion, “ all Israel shall 
mourn for him, and buiy him ; ibr he only of Je- 
roboam shall come to the grave, because in him 
thcra is found some*gnod thing toward Jehovah the 
God of Israel in tlic house of Jeroboam” (1 K. 
xiv. 13, LXX. xii.). The mother returacd. As 
she re-ciiteml the .town of Saiira (Hel^ Tirzah, 

I K. xiv. 17), the child died. The loud wail of 
her attendant damsels gi’eeted her on the threshold 
(LXX.). The child was buried, as Ahijah had 
foretold, with all the state of the child of a royal 
house. “All Israel mournwi for him” (IK. xiv. 
18). This incideut, if it ically occuiTod at this 
time, seems to have been the turning point in 
Jeroboam’s twicer. It drove him from bis ances- 
tral home, and it gathered the ^'mpathies of the 
tribe of Ephraim round him. He left Sarira imd 
came to Shechem. The Hebrew text describes that 
he was sent for. The LXX. siieaks of il^as his 
own act. However that may be, he was thus at 
the liead of the uorthem tribes, when Rehoboam, 
after he hatl been ou the throne for somewhat moio 
thou a year, came up to be inaugurated in that 
andent capital. Then (if we may take the account 
already given of Ahijah’s interview as something 
separate from this), for the second timcfibQd in a 
like manner, the Divine intimation of liis futiira 
gr^itness is conveyed to him. The prophet She- 
maiali, the Enlamite (?) (d ’£vXa/i(, LXX.) ad- 
dressed to him tlie same acted parable, in the ten 
shreds of a new unwashed garment (LXX.). Then 
took place the conference with Rehoboam (Jeroboam 
appearing in it, in the Hebrew text, but not^ 
in the LXX.), and the final revolt ;* which ended 
(^expressly in the Hebrew text, iii the LXX. by 

< The cry of revolt, 1 K. xii. 10, is the same us that 
in 2 Sam. xx. i. 
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implication) in the elevation of Jeroboam to the j 
throne of the northern kingdom. Khemaiah re- 
mained on the s{)ot and detcr^ Rchoboam from an 
attack. Jei'oboitm entered at once on the duties of 
his new situation, and fortified Shechem as his ca- 
pital on the west, and Penucl (close by the old 
Transjoi'danic capital of Mahauaim) on the east. 

II. Up to this point thei*e had been nothing to 
diiiturb the anticipations of the Prophetic Order and 
of the mass of Isitiel as to. the glory of Jeroboam’s 
future. But from this moment one fiital error 
crept, not unnaturally, into his policy, which under* 
mined his dynasty and tarnished his name as the 
firet king of Israel. The political disruption of the 
kingdom was complete ; but its religious unity was 
as yet unimpaired. He feared tliat the yearly pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem would undo all the work 
which he effected, and he took the bold step of 
rending it asunder. Two sanctuaries of yencrable 
antiquity existed already— one at the southern, the 
other at the northern extremity of his dominions. 
These he elevated into scuts of the national worship, 
which should rival the newly established Temple at 
Jerusalem. As Abderrahman, caliph of Spain, ar- 
i-ested the movement of his subjects to Mecca, by 
the erection of the holy place of the Zccca at Cor- 
dova, so Jeroboam trusted to the erection of his 
shrines at Dan and Bethel. But he was not satis- 
fied without another deviation from the Mosaic 
idea of the national unity. Ills long stay in Kgypt 
had familiarised him with the outwai'd foimis under 
which the Divinity was there represented ; and now 
for the first time' since the Exodus, was an Egyp- 
tian element introduced into tlie national worship 
of Palestine. A golden figure of Mnevis, the sacred 
calf of Heliopolis, was set up at each sanettnuy, 
with the address, “ Behold thy God (* Elohim * — 
comp. Neh. ix. 18) which brought thee up out of 
the land of Egy[)t.” The sjinctuary at Dan, os 
the mos^remote from Jerosalem, was established 
first (1 K. xii. 30) with priests from the distant 
tribes, whom he consecrated instead of the Levites 
(xii. 31; xiii. .33). The inoie imjiortant one, as 
nearer the capital and in the hemt of the kingdom, 
was Bethel. The woiship mfd the 8.anctuary 
continued till the end of the northein kingdom. 
The priests were supplied by a peculiar form of 
consecration— ally one from the non-Levitical tribes 
could procure the oificc on sacrificing a young bul- 
lock and seven rams (1 K. xiii. 33 ; 2 Chr. xiii. 9). 
For the dedication of this he copied the precedent ot 
.Solornrih in choosing the feast of Tabeniacles as tlie 
occasion ; but postponing it for a month, probably 
in order to meet the vintage of the most northern 
parts. On the fifteenth day of this month (the 
8th), he went up in state to ofl'er incense on the 
.altar which was before the calf. It was at this so- 
lemn and critical moment that a prophet from Judah 
sudd^nljUappeared, whom Josephus with gi^t pro- 
liability identifies \vith Iddo the Seer (he calls him 
laddn, Ant, viii. 8, §5 ; and see Jerome, Qu. JTebr, 
on 2 Chr. x. 4), who denounced the altar, and fore- 
told its desecration by .Tosiah, and violent overthrow. 
It is not clear from the account,' whether it is in- 
tended that the overthrow took place then, or in the 
eartliquake described by Amos (ix. 1). Another sign 
is described as taking place instantly. The king 
stretching out his hand to arrest the prophet, felt it 
withered and paralyzed, and only at the prophet's 

The Targum on Ruth iv. 20, mentions Jero- 
boam’s hnvinff stationed guards on the roads, which 
guards had been slain by the people of Netophah ; 
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prayer saw it restoi^, and ackiiowleo^ his divine 
mission. Josephus adds, but probably only in con- 
jecture from the sacred narrative, that the prophet 
who seduced Iddo on his return, did so in oidcr to 
prevent his obtaining too much influence over Jero- 
boam, and endeavoured to explain away the miracles 
to the king, by representing that the altar fell 
because it new, and that his hand was para- 
lyzed from the fatigue of sacrificing. A further 
allusion is made to this incident in the narrative of 
Josephus {Ant. viii. 15, §4), where Zedekiah is 
represented as contrasting the potency of Iddo in 
withering the hand of Jeipboam with the power- 
IcBsoess of Micaiah to wither tlie hand of Zedekiah. 
The visit of Ano to Ahijah, which the common He- 
brew text places after this event, and with darl:er 
utimutions in Ahijah’s warning only suitable to a 
later period, has already been described. 

Jeroboam was at constant war with the house of 
Judah, but the only act distinctly recorded is a battle 
with Abijah, son of Behoboam ; in which in spite of 
a skilful ambush made by Jeroboam, and of much 
luperior force, he was defeateil, and for the time 
lost three important cities. Bethel, Jeshanoh, and 
Ephraim.** The calamity was severely felt; lie 
never recovered the> blow, mid soon after died, in 
the 22nd year of his reign (2 Chr. xiii. 20), .'ind was 
buried in his an(»stral sepulchre (IK. xiv. 20). 
His son Nadab, or (LXX.) Ncbat (iiamiHl after the 
rrandfather), sut:cc(^cd, and in him the dynasty w’as 
closed. The name of Jeroboam long remained under 
a cloud as the king who ** hiul caused Israel to sin.” 
At the time of tlie Reformation, it wiis a common 
practice of Homan Catholic writers to institute com* 
imrisous between his se|)aration from tlie sanctuary 
if Judah, and that of Henry VIII. from the sec of 
Rome. 

2. Jeroboam II., the son of Joash, the 4th of 
the dynasty of Jehu. The most prosjicrous of the 
kings of Ibrael. The contemporary accounts of his 
reign are, (1.) in the “Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel” (2 K. xiv. 28), which arc lost, but of which 
the substance is given in 2 K. xiv. 23-29. (2.) In 
the contomporary prophets Hosca wid Amos, and 
({M;rhaps) in the fragments found in Is. xv., xvi. 
It had been foretold in the reign of Jehoahaz that a 
great deliverer should come, to rescue Israel from 
the Syrian yoke (comp. 2 K. xiii. 4, xiv. 26, 27), 
and tliis liad been expanded into a distinct pi*cdic- 
tion of Jonah, that there should be a restoration of 
the widest dominion of Solomon (xiv. 25). This 
“saviour” and “restorer” was Jeroboiun. He 
not only repelled the Syrian invadera, but took 
their capital city Damascus (2 K. xiv. 28 ; Am. i. 
3-5), and recovered the whole of the ancient domi- 
nion from Hamath to the Dead Sea (xiv. 25 ; Am. 
vi. 14). Ammon and Moab were I'econqiiered 
(Am. i. 1 3, ii. 1-3) ; the Transjordanic tribes were 
iTstored to their territory (2 K. xiii. 5 ; 1 Clir. v. 
17-22). 

But it was merely an outward restoration. 
The sanctuary at Bethel was kept up in royal state 
(Am. vii. 13), but drunkeimess, licentiousness, and 
oppression, prevailed in* the country (Am. ii. 6-8, 
iv. 1, vi. 6; Hos. iv. 12-14, i. 2), and idolatry 
was united with the worship of Jehovah (Hos. iv. 
13, xiii. 6). 

Amos prophesied the destruction of Jeroboam 
and his house by the sword (Am. vii. 9, 17), and 

but what is hero alluded to, or when it took place, we 
have at present no clue to. 
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Amnziah, ihi^igh-priui>t of Bethel, complained to 
the king (Am. vii. lO^lIk). The ellect does not 
appear. Hosca (Hos. i. 1) also denounctHl the 
ci-imes of the nation. The prediction of Amos w<'is 
not fiiUilled as regarded the king himself. He was 
buried with his ancestors in shite (2 K. xiv. 29). 

Ewald {Oesch, iii. oGl note) supposes that Jei'o- 
boam was the subject of Bs. xlv. [A. P. S.] 

JERO'HAM (onh; : Jeri^m), 1. (’lepo- 

brith MSS. at i Clir. 27 ; but Alex. 
'Icpcd/i at ver. S4), father of Elkanah, the father 
of Samuel, of the house of Kohath. His father is 
called Kliab at 1 Chr. vi. 27, Eliel at ver. 34, and 
Elihu at 1 Sam. i. 1. Jerohain must have been 
about the same age as Eli. [A. 01, H.] 

2. ('Ipod/i; Alex. *Ifpo(i/ji.) A Benjamite, and 
the founder of a family of Beuc-Jeroham (1 Chr. 

viii. 27). They were among the leaders of tlMt pail 
of the tribe which lived in Jerusalem, and which is 
here distinguished irom the part which inhabited 
Gibeou. Probihly the same person is intended in 

3. (*Upol3o<i/i.) Father (or progenitor) of Ibneiah, 
one of the Icailing Benjamites of Jerusalem (1 Chr. 

ix. 8 ; comp. 3 and 9). 

4. Clpaapt Alex. ’Icpod/A.) A descen<lnnt of 
Aaron, of the house of .linmer, the leader of the 
sixti*enth course of priests ; son of Poshur and father 
of Adaiah (1 Chr. ix. 12). He appears to be men- 
tioned again in Nch. xi. 12 (a record curiously and 
puzzliiigly pai-allel to that of t Chr. ix., though 
with some striking ditrcreuces), though there he is 
stated to belong to the house of Maltjliiali, who was 
leader of the titlh course (and coroj). Neh. xi. 14). 

(*Ipod/A.) Jeroham of Gedor |b), 

some of whose sons’* joined David when* he was 
hiking refuge fmn Saul at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 7). 
The list purports to be of Benjamites (sta ver. 2, 
where the word ** even ’* is interpolated, and the 
last five words belong to ver. .3). But then how 
can the presence of Korhites (ver. 7), the descend- 
ants of Korah the Levite, be account eel for? 

6. (*Ip6K£/3, Alex. *Iotpdfi.) A Danitc, whose son 
nr descendant AziU'eel was head of his tribe in the 
time of David (I Chr. xxvii. 22). 

7 . (* lapdfi .) Father of Azmiah, one of the ** cap- 
tains of hundmls ” in the tjmc of Athaliah ; one of 
those to whom Jehoiada the priest ooutided his scheme 
for the restoration of Joash (2 Chr. xxiii. 1). [G.] 

JEBUB'BAAL (^3T : ‘ui>o0Ju\ ; Alex, r 
^iKaffT-fipiop ToO BdoX, Judg. vi. 32, *lpo/3(£eiA in 
vii. 1 : Jerobaal)^ the sui*name of Gideon which he . 
ac<iuired in con^uence of destroying the altar of 
Baal, when his father defended him from the 
vengeance of the Abi-ezrites. The A. V. of Judg. 
vi. 32, which has “theicfore on that day he call^ 
him Jerubbaal,** implying that the surname was 
given by Joash, should rather he, in accordance 
witli a well-known Hebrew idiom, **one called 
him,** t. e. he was called by the men of his city. 

* Eirl aro/SdoreaiC, Aryo/uitfioiv S' Jos. Ant, 

lx. 1, §2. 

* Other names borne by Jerusalem are as follows : 

1. AaiRL, the “ lion of God,” or according to another 
interpretation, the ” hearth of God ” (Is. xxix. 1, 2, 

7 ; comp. Ks. xliii. IG). For the former significa- 
tion compare Ps. Ixxvi. 1, 2 (Stanley, S. ^ P. 171). 

2. n oyf® irdAic, *• the holy city,” Matt. iv. 3 and 
xxvii. 53 only. Both these passages would seem to 
refer to Zion — the sacred portion of the place, In which 
the Temple was situated. It also occurs — •h ^ 4y. — 
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The LXX. in the sdhie passage have indAtirty 
aM, ** he called tf,** i. e, the altar mentioned in 
the preceding vei-se ; but as in all other passages 
they recognise Jerubbaal as the name of Gideon, 
the reading should probably be aOrhv, In Judg. 
viii. H.'S the Viilg. sti'ictly follows the Heb., Jerohaat 
Qedeon, 'I'he Alex, version omits the name alto- 
gether fi-om Judg. ix. 57. Besides the passages 
quoted it is found in Judg. vii. 1, viii. 29, ix. 1, 
5, 16, 19, 24, 28, and 1 Sam. xii. 11. In o frag- 
ment of Porphyry, quoted by Eusebius (Praep, 
Ev, i. 9, §21), Gideon uppers as Hierombalos 
(’Icpo/ijSdXot), the priest of the God *Icv(6, or 
Jehovah, from whom the Phoenician chronider, 
Sanchoniatho of Beyreut, reidved his infoilnatiou 
with regard to the adairs of the Jews. It is not a 
little remarkable that Josephus omits all mention 
both of the chan^ of name and of the event it 
commemorates. [Gideon.] [W. A. W.] 

JERUH’BESIIETH LXX.,followed 
by the Vulgate, reads ’UpojSaoA, or Cod. Alex. 
*Upofi6apL)t a lumie of Gideon (2 Sam. xi. ^1). A 
later generation probably abstained fiom pronouncing 
the name (Ex. xxiii. 13) of a fiilse god, and ihei«- 
forc chaugetl Gideon*s name (Judg. vi. 32) of Je- 
rubbaal =“ with whom Baal contends,** into Jerub- 
besheth=‘* with whom the idol contends.** Comp, 
similar changi^ (1 Chr. viii. 32, 34) of Eshhaal 
for Ishbusheth, and Meiibhnal for Mcphil)oshoth. 

[vvr. T. B.] 

JERU'EIi, TJiB WILDERNESS of (lanp 
^ ipifpos *Upi'fi\i Jemel\ the place in 
wliicl) Jehosbaphat w'as informed by .Tahaziel the 
Levite that he should encounter the hoidcs of Am- 
mon, Moab, and the Mehunims, xvho were bwarming 
round the south end of the Dead Sea to the attack ot‘ 
Jerusalem: ** Ye shall find' them at the end of tlie 
wady, facing the wilderness of Jeruel ** (2 Chr. xx. 
16). The ” wilderaess ” contained a watch-tower 
(ver. 24), from which many a similar incursion bad 
probably been descried. It was a well-known spot, 
for it has the dednite article. Or the word ( HBYpn ) 
may mean a coo|manding ridge, ■ below which the 
** wilderness ** lay open to i iew. The name has not 
been met with, but may yet be found in the neigh- 
houihood of Tekoaand Berachah (perhaps Bereikut), 
east of the road between Uftas and Hebion. [G.] 

JBRU'SALEM t>. Yemshalalm; 

or, in the more extended form’, D in 1 Chr. 

iii. .5, 2 Chr. xxv. 1, xxxii. 9. Ebth. ii. d, Jcr. xxvi. 
18, only ; in the Chaldee passages of Ezra and Daniel, 
*• Yerdbhlem : LXX. *lrpotaraX^/i, ; 
N, T. apparently indifferently *I(povcraA‘^fi and 
t' 'IcporroAi/fia : Vulg. Cod. Amiat. Jfierusaleoi 
and* Hierosolyma, but in other old copies Jern- 
salentf Jerosolyma, fn the A. V. of 1611 it is 
** lerusalem,** in 0. T. and A poor. ; but in N. T. 
“ Hierusilem.’*) ■ 


Kev. xi. 2. S. Aelia Capitolina, the name bestowed by 
the emperor Hadrian (Aeliiis Hadriiaus) on the city as 
rebuilt by him, a.b. 135,136. These two names of the 
Emperor are inscribed on tho well-known stone in the 
south-wall of the Aksa, one of the Ibw Roman relics 
about which there can be no disrate. This name is 
usually employed by Eusebius (AUm) and Jerome, in 
their Onomaatioon, By Ptolemy it Is given as Kairi- 
rwAuif (Reland, Pal. 402). 4. The Arabic names 

are eUKhuda^ ” the holy,” or Bait eUMakdia^ ” the 
holy house,” “ the sanctuary.” Tho former is that in 
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On the dcnvAtion and signification of the name 
coubidembltidifierence existn among the authorities. 
The Kabbies state thiit the name Shnlcm was be- 
stowed on it by Shorn (identical in their traditions 
with Mclchizcdek), and the name Jireh by Abra- 
ham, .liter the deliverance of Isaac on Mount Mo- 
riah,^ and that the two were afterwards combined, 
lest disploiisure should be felt by either of the two 
Saints at the exclusive use of one (lleresli. llab. in 
Otho, Lex, Rnb, s. v., also Lightfoot). Othera, 
qnot^ bv Keland (833), would make it mean ** fear 
of Salem,” or “ sight of peace.” The suggestion of 
lieland himself, adopted by Simonia (Ono/n. 4G7), 
and Ewald {Oesch, iii. 155 mte) is 
** inheritimce of peace,” but this is questioned by 
Oesenius (TAes. 828 6) and Viimt (ffandteb, .5476), 
who prefer n;. the “ foundation of peace.” ® 1 
Another derivation, proposed by the fertile Hitzig 
(Jesaiat p. 2), is named by the two last gi*eat 
scholare only to condemn it. Others again, looking 
to the D{une of the Canaanite tribe who possessed 
the place at the time of tlie conquest, would pio- 
posc Jebus-salem (lieland, 834), or even Jebus- 
Solomon, as the name conferi'ed on tlie city by 
that monarah when he began his reign of tran- 
quillity. 

Another controversy relates to the termination 
of the name — Jerushalaim — the 4Iebrcw dnsil; 
and which, by Simonis and Ewald, is unhesitatingly 
referred to the double formation of the city, while 
reasons are shown against it by lieland and Gese- 
nius. It is certain that on the two occasions whera 
the latter portion of the name appeara to be given 
for the whole (den. xiv. 18 ; Ps. Ixxvi. 2) it is 
Shaleni, and not Shalaiin ; also that the five jduces, 
where the vowel points of flie Wasorets are sup- 
ported by the Icttois of the original text, arc*f)f a 
late date, when the idea of the double city, and 
its rellection m the name, would have become 
familiar to the Jews. In this conflict of authoritii>s 
the suggestion will perliaps occur to a byNtiiiider 
that the original formation of the name may have 
been anteiior to the entrance of the iM'aclites on 
Canaan, and that Jerushalaim maf be the atiem}>t 
to give an intelligible Hebrew form to the original 
archaic iiainc, just ns centuries afterwaids, when 
Hebrews in their turn gave way to Greeks, at- 
tempts were made to twist Jerushalaim itself into 
a shape which should be intelligible to Greek 
ears.*^ *Icpo troAujud, “ the holy .Solymta ” (Joseph. 
J3. J, vi. 10), *Uphu 'ZdKofiMvoSj* the “ holy 
place of Solomon” (Eupolemus, in Euseb. Pr. 
Ev, ix. .34), or, on the other hand, the curious 
fancy quoted by Josephus (Ap, i. 34, 35) from 
Lysimachus — *Up6<Tv\a, ** spoilera of temples ” — 


are perhafis not more violent adaptatbns, or more 
wide of the real meaning of ** Jerusalem,'* than that 
was of the original name of the city. 

The subject of Jerusalem naturally divides itself 
into three ■ heads 


I. The place itself: its origin, position, and 
physical characteristics. 

II. The anpals of the city. 

HI. The topography of the town; the relative 
localities of its various paiis; the sites of tlie 
Holy Places ” ancient and modern, &c. 


1. The place itself. 

The ai-guments— if arguments they can be culled 
— for m|d against the ulentity of the “ Salem ” of 
MelchiJedek (Gen. xiv. 18) with Jerusalem — the 
“Salem** of a late Psalmist (l*s. Ixxvi. 2)— are 
almost equally balanced. In {hYOttr of it are the 
unhesitating statement of Josephus (An^. i. 10, 2 ; 
vii. 3, 2; D. J. vi. 10^) and Eusebius {0mm, 

I 'ltpova’a\4ifi)f the recurrence of the name Salem 
I in the Psalm just quoted, where it undoubtedly 
means Jerusalem,? and the general consent in the 
identification. On the other hand is the no less 
positive statement of Jerome, gi*outided on moVe 
reason than he oilen vouchsafes for his statements ^ 
{Ep, ad Eoangeliun, §7), that “ Salem was ruit 
Jerusalem, as Josephus and all riiristians {nostri 
omnes) believe it to be, but a town near Scythojiolis, 
which to this day is called Salem, wlieie the 
m.agnificent ruins of the jvdace of Melchizedek are 
still seen, .and of which mention is made in a subse- 
quent passage of Genesis — ‘ Jacob eiime to Salem, 
a city of Shechem ’ (Gen. xxxiii. 18).” Elsewhere 
( Orntmisttootif ** Salem ”) Eusebius and ho identify 
it with Shcchem itself. This question will be dis- 
cussed under the head of Salem. Here it is 
sulHcient to say (1) that Jerusalem suits the cir- 
cumstances of the narrative rather better than any 
place further north, or more in the heart of the 
country. It would be quite ns much in Abiam’s 
rood from the sources of Jordan to his liome 
undev»the oaks of Hebron, and it would be moie 
suitable for the visit of the king of Sodom. In 
fact we know that, in later times at least, the usual 
route from Damascus avoided the central highlands 
of the country and the neighbourhood of Shechem, 
where Snfun is now sliown. (See Pompey’s route 
in Joseph. Ant, xiv. 3, §4 ; 4, §1.) (2) it is per- 
haps some confirm&tion of the identity, at any rate 
it is a remarkable coincidence, that the king of 
Jerusalem iii the time of Joshua should bear the 
title Adoni-zedek — almost precisely the same as 
tliat of Melchizedek. 

The question of the identity of Jerusalem with 
** Cadytis, a large city of Syria,** “ almost as large 


ordinary use at present. The latter is found in Aflibio 
chronicles. The name esh-Sherif, “ the venerable,” or 
” the noble,” is also quoted by Schultens in his Index 
Geogr. in Vit, Salad, b. The corrupt form of Au- 
ruehltm is found in Edrisi (Jaubert, i. 345), possibly 
quoting a Christian writer. 

I* The question of the identity of Mobiah with 
Jerusalem will be examined under that head. 

• 8ueh mystical interpretations as those of Origen, 
TO nvev/ta avrwr (from nil and <>*■ 

lepbr cipijiniv, where half the name is intefpreted as 
Greek and half as Hebrew, curious as they are, oannot 
bo examined here. (See the catalogues preserved bf 
Jerome.) 

Other instances of similar Greek forma given to 
Hebrew names are 'Itptxw and 'Icooudf. 


* Philo carries this a step fkirther, and, bearing in 
I view only the sanctity of the place, he discards the 
Semitio member of the name, and ealls it 'lepdiroAtv. 
It is exactly the complement of noKis XoKv/tA (Fausa- 
nias, viii. 16). 

^ In this passage ho even goes so far as to say that 
Melchizedel^ “ the first priest of God,” built there the 
first temple, and changed the name of tho city from 
Soluma to Hierosoluma. 

■ A contraction analogous to others with which we 
are familiar in our own poetry ; e, pr, Edin, or Edina, 
for Edinburgh. 

^ Winer is wrong in stating {JBealwb, li. 70) that 
ierome bases this statement on a Rabbinical tradition. 
Tho tradition that he quotes, in §5 of the same Ep., 
is as to the identity of Melchinodek with 8hem. 
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as Sardis," 4fcich is mentioned by Herodotus (ii. went along the ravine of the son of Hinnom," 
159, iii. 5) as having been taken by Pharaoh- and looked up to the ** southern shoulder of the 
Necho, need not be investigated in this place, it is Jebusite" (Josh. xv. 7, 8) must have felt that to 
interesting, and, if decided in the affirmative, so scale heights so great and so steep would have 
far important as confirming the Scripture narrative ; fully tasked even their tried prowess. We shall 
but docs not in any way add to our knowledge of see when we glance through the annals of the city 
the history of the city. The reader will find it that it did efiectnally resist the tribes of Judah and 
fully examined in Knwlinson’s Herod, ii. 24G ; Simeon not many years Inter. But when, after the 
Blakesley’s Herod. — Excw'stis on Bk. iii. ch. 5 d^th of Ishhoshetli, David became king of a united 
(both against the identification) ; and in Kenrick's and powerful people, it was necessary for him to 
Egyptf ii. 40G, and Diet, of 6k. and Bom. Geogr. leave the remote Uebran and ap|)roach nearer to the 
ii. 17 (both for it). bulk of his dominions. At the .same time it was 

Nor need we do more than refer *to the traditions impossible to deseit the great tribe to which he 
— if ti'aditions they are, and not mere individual belonged, and over whom he had been reigning for 
6pcculationS'--s)f Tacitus (TTiis^ v. 2. t and Plutarch seven years. Out of tills difficulty Jerusalem was 
{fs. et Oair. vh. 31) of the foundation of the city ! the natural escape, and accoitlingly at Jerusalem 
by a certain Hicrosolymus, a son of the Typhou David fixed the seat of his throne and the future 
(sec Winer’s iioti', i. 545). All the certain infer- sanctuary of his uation. 

mation to be gathered as to the early history of The l^undary between Judah and Benjamin, 
Jerusalem, must bo gathered from the books of the the north boundary of the former and the south of 
Jewish historians alone. the latter, ran at the foot of the hill on which the 

It is during the conquest of the country that city stands, so that tlie city itself was actually in 
Jerusalem first appears in definite form on the Benjamin, while by crossing the narrow ravine of 
scene in which it was destined to occupy so Hinnom you set foot on the territory of Jpdah.'* 
pri^minent a position. The earliest notice is pi*o- That it was not far enough to the north to com- 
hahly that in Josh. XV. 8 and xviii. 16, 28,describ- mand the continued allegiance of the tribe of 
ing the landmarks of the boundaries of Judah and Ephraim, and the others which lay above him, is 
Benjiuiiin. Here it is styled Ha-Jchtisi, i.e. “the obvious from the fact of the se|>aration which at 
Jebusite” (A. V. Jebusi), alter the name of its last took place. It is enough for the vindication of 
occupiers, just as is the ca.se with other places in David in having chosen it to remember that that 
these lists. [Jkbusi.] Next, we find the form se|)aration did not take place during the,reigns of 
.iKiirs (.ludg. xix. 10, 11) — “Jehus, which is himself or his son, and was at last prccipitatcHl by 
Jerusalem .... the city of the Jebusites;" and misgovernment combined with feeble shortsighted- 
lastly, in documents which profess to be of tlie ness. And if not actually in the centre of Palestine 
same age as tlie foregoing — wo have Jerusalem it was yet virtually so. “ It was on the ridge, the 
(Josh. X. I, &c., xii. 10 ; Judg. i. 7, &c.). To this broadest and most strongly marked ridge of the 
we have a pinillel in Hebron, the other great city Imck-bone of the (Somplicatt^d hills which extend 
jd* Southern Palestine, whi( h hears the alternative through the whole coiintiy from the Plain of 
title of Kirjath-Arba in thesi* very same d(K:umenis. Esdraelon to the Desert. Every wanderer, every 
It is one of the obvious peculiarities of Jerusalem eonqueror, every traveller who bos tml the central 
— but to which Professor Stanley appears to have route of Palestine from N. to S. must have passtni 
been the firat to call attention — ^that it did not through the table-land of Jerusidem. It was the 
become the o^ipital till a comparatively late date water-shed between the streams, or rather the toi^ 
in the c.ar(’er of the nation. Bethel, Shcchem, He- rent-beds, which lincl their way eastwaixl to the 
bioii, hjul their beginnings in the earliest periods of Jordan, and those which pass westwaixl to the 
national life — ^but Jerusalem was not only not a Meditenmieaii (Stanley, S. ^ P. 176).” 
chief city, it was not oven possessed by the 'fliis central position, as expressed in the words 
Israelites till they had gone through one complete of Exekiel (v. 5), “ ( have set Jenisalem in the 
stage of their life in Palestine, aii<l the secoiul — midst of the nations and countries round about her," 
the monarchy — had been fairly entered on. (See led in later ages to a definite belief that the dty 
Stanley, S. §• P. 169.) was actually in the centre of the earth — in the 

Thu explanation of this is no <loubt in some mea- words of Jerome, “ umbilicus terrae,” the central 
sui-e to lie found in the fact that the seats of the boss or navel of the world.I (See the quotations 
government and the religion of the nation were in Reland, Pal^b2 and 838 ; Jos. B. J. iii. 3, §5; 
originally fixed farther north — lirat at Shcchem also Stanley, P. 116.) 
and Shiloh ; then at Gibeah, Nob, and Gilieon ; At the same time it should not be ovei looked 
but it is alro no doubt partly due to the natural that, while thus central to the people of the 
strength of Jeiaisalem. The heroes of Joshua's country, it had the advantage of being remote from 
nnny who traced the boundai'y-line which was to the great high road of the nations which so fre- 
separatc the possessions of Judah and Benjamin, quently imsseil by Palestine, and tlierefore enjoyed 
when, after passing the, spring of En-rogel, they a ceiiairi immunity from disturliancA The only 

‘ This appears from an examination of the two cidenccs” (rt. ii. 17), and Is also favoured by Stan- 
corresponding documents. Josh. xv. 7, 8, and xviii. ley {S. Jf" P« 178), is derived feom a Jewish tradition, 
16, 17. The line was drawn from En-shemesh — quoted by TJghtfoot (Pro/rpcc^ of the Temple, ch. 1), 
probably Ain Hand, below Bethany — to £n-rogcl — to the effect that the altars and sanctuary were in 
cither Ain Ayub or the Fountain of the Virgin ; Benjamin, the courts of the Temj^e were in Judah, 
thence it went by the ravine of Hinnom and the j Thie is prettily expressed in a rabbinical figure 
southern shoulder of tho Jebusite — the steep slope of quoted by Otho (Lex. 266) “ The world is like to 

the modem Zion ; olimbed the heights on tho west ' an eye ; the white of the eye is tho ocean surrounding 
the ravine, and strack off to tho spring at NephtoadjjPthe world ; the black is the world itself; the pupil is 
probably lAfta. The other view, which is made th^ Joniaalem, and the image in the pupil, the Temple.” 
most of by Blunt in one of his ingenious “ coin- | 
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practicable route for a great army, with baggage, 
eiege-trains, &c., moving between Kgypt and Awtyria 
was by the low plain which boi-de^ the sea-coast 
from Tyre to Pelusium. From that plain the cen- 
tral table>land on which Jerusalem stood was ap- 
proached by valleys and passes generally too intri- 
cate and precipitous for tlie passage of large bodies. 
One road there was less rugged than the rest — that 
from Jaffa and Lydda up the pass of the Beth- 
horons to Gibeon, and thence, over the hills, to fhe 
north side of Jerusalem ; and by this route, with 
tew if any exceptluns, armies seem to have ap- 
proached the city. But, on the other hand, we 
shall find, in tracing the annals of Jerusalem, that 
great foi’ces frequently passed between Egypt and 
Assyria, and battles were fought in the plain by 
large armies, nay, that sieges of the towns on the 
M^iterranean coast were conducted, lasting for 
years, without appoicntly adecting Jerusalem in 
the least. 

Jerusalem stands in latitude 81° 46' 85" North, 
and longitude 35® 18' 30" East of Greenwich.*^ 
It is 32 miles distant from the sea, and 18 from the 
' Jordap ; 20 from Hebron, and 36 from Samaria. 
“ In several .respects,” says Professor Stanley, “ its 
situation is singular among the cities of Palestine. 
Its elevation is remarkable ; occasioned not from its 
being on the summit qf one of the numerous hills of 
Judaea, like most of the towns and villages, but 
because it is on the edge of one of the highest table- 
lands of country. Hebron indeed is higher still 
by some hundred feet, and fiom the south, accoi-d- 
ingly (oven from Bethlehem), the approach to 
Jerusalem is by a slight descent. But from any 
other side the ascent is perpetual ; and to the tra- 
veller approaching the city from the E, or W. 
it must always have presenfbd the appearance 
beyond any other capital of the then known world 
•—we may say beyond any impoiiant city that has 
ever CAisted on the ear^— of a mountain city; 
breathing, as compared with the sultry plains of 
.Tordan, a mountain air; enthroned, as compared 
with Jericho or Damascus, Gaza or Tyre, on a 
mountain fastness ” (S, ^ P, 170, 1). 

The elevation of Jerusalem is a subject of con- 
stant reference and exultation by the Jewish writers. 
Their fervid poetry abounds with allusions to its 
height,"* to the ascent thither of the tribes from all 
parts of the country. It was the habitation of 
Jehovah, from which ** He looked upon all the 
inhabitants of the world" (Ps. xxxiii. 14) : its kin^ 
were ** higher than the kings of the earth " (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 27). In the later Jewish literature of nar- 
rative and description this poetrv is reduced to 
prose, and in the most exaggerated form. Jerusalem 
was so high that the flames of Jomnia were visible 
from it (2 Macc. xii. 9). From the tower of 
Psephiuus, outside the walls, could be discerned on 
the one hand the Mediterranean Sea, on the other 
the country of Arabia (Jos. B. J. v. 4, §3). Hebron 
could be seen from the roofs of the Temple (Light- 
foot, Cflor, Cent, xlix.). The same thing can be 
traced in Josephus's account' of the environs of the 
city, in which ho has exaggerated what is in truth a 
remarkable ravine, to a depth so enormous that the 
head swam and the eyes failed in gazing into its 
recesses (An^. xv.^1, §5). 


^ Such is the result of the latest observations pos- 
sessed by the Lords of the Admiralty, and offiolallw 
communioated to the Consul of Jerusalem in 1852' 
(Rob. ill. 183). To what part of the town the ob- 
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In excmplifiGation of these remarks it may be 
said tliqt the general elevation of the western 
ridge of the city, which forms its highest point, 
is about 2600 feet above the level of the sea. 
The Mount of Olives rises slightly above this — 
2724 feet. Beyond the Mount of Olives, however, 
the descent is remarkable ; Jericho — 13 miles off'— 

• being no less than 3624 feet below, viz., 900 feet 
under the Mediterranean. On the north. Bethel, at 
a distance of 11 miles, is 419 feet below Jerusalem, 
On the west Ramleh — ^25 miles— is 2274 feet below. 
Only to the south, as already remarked, aie the 
heights slightly superior, — Bethlehem, 2704 ; He- 
bron, 3029. A table of the heights of the various 
parts \>f the city and environs is given further on. 

<‘The Situation of the city in reference to the rest 
of Palestine, has been described by Dr. Robinson 
in a well-known passage, which is so complete and 
grajduc a statement of the case, that we take the 
libeity of giving it entire. 

“Jerusalem lies near the summit of a broad 
mountain ridge. This ridge or mountainous tract 
extends, without intemiptiou, from the plain of 
Esdnielon to a line drawn between the south end 
of the Dead Sea and the S. E. comer of the Medi- 
terranean: or more properly’, pet haps, it may be 
regarded as extending as tar south as to Jcbel 
*Ardif in the desert ; where it sinks dow'ii at once 
to the level of the gre.it western plateau. 'I'liis 
tract, which is every whore not less than from 
twenty to twenty-Hve geogrnphictil mdes in bretultb, 
is in fact high uneven table-land. It every where 
forms the precipitous western wall of the great 
valley of the Jordan and the Dead ; while to- 
wauls the west it sinks down by an offset into a 
range of lower hills, which lie between it and the 
gieat plain along the coast of the Mediteiraucan. 
The suifacc of this upper region is eveiy whore 
rocky, uneven, and mountainous ; and is moi'covcr 
cut up by deep valleys which run east or west on 
either sale towards the Jordan or the Mediterra- 
nean. The line of division, or water-shed, between 
the waters of these valleys, — a term which heie 
applies almost exclusively to the waters of the rainy 
season, — follows ibr the most pait the height of 
land along the ridge ; yet not so but that the heads 
of the valleys, which run off' in different directions, 
often interlap for a consider.ible distance. Thus, 
for example, a valley which descends to the Jordan 
often has its head a mile or two westward of the 
commencement of other, valleys which i*un to the 
western sea. 

“ From the great plain of Esdiaelon onwards to- 
wards the south, the mountainous country rises 
gradually, forming the tract anciently known as 
the mountains of Ephraim and Judah ; until in the 
vicinity of Hebron it attains an elevation of nearly 
3000 Paris feet above the level of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. Further north, on a line drawn from 
the north end of the Dead Sea towards the true 
west, the ridge has an elevation of only about 2500 
Paris feet; and here, close' upon the water-shed, lies 
the city of Jerusalem. , 

“ Six or seven miles N. and N.W. of the city 
is spread out the open plain or basin round about 
el- Jib (Gibeon), extending also towards el-Btreh 
(Bceroth) ; the waters of which flow off at its S.E. 


serrations apply is not stated. Other results, only 
jslightly differing, will be found in Van de Velde'a 
^Memoir, 64, and in Rob. i. 259. 

”■ See the passages quoted by Stanley (ff. # P. 17 1) 
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part thnmgh the deep >*alle 7 Jiere called by tlie 
Arabs Wady Beit Haidna ; but to which thf monks 
and travellers have usually given the name of the 
Valley of Turpentine, or of the Terebinth, on the 
mistaken supposition that it is the ancient Valley 
of Elah. This great valley passes along in a S. W. 
direction an hour or more west of Jerusalem ; and 
• finally opens out from the mount'iins into the 
western plain, at the distance of six or eight hours 
S.W. from the city, under the name of Wady cs- 
Surdr. The traveller, on his way fiom Itamleh to 
Jerusalem, descends into and crosses this deep 
volley at the village of Kuldnieh on its western 
side, an hour and a half from the latter city. On 
again reaching the high ground on its easteni side, 
he enters upon an open tract sloping gradually 
downwards towards the south and east ; and sees 
before him, at tlie distance of a mile and a half, the 
walls and domes of the Holf City, and beyond them 
the higher ridge or summit of the Mount of Olives. 

** The traveller now descends gradually towards 
the city along a broad swelFof ground, having at 
some distance on his left the shallow northern ]Kirt 
of the Valley of Jehoshaphat ; and close at hand 
on his right the basin whicli fuims the beginning 
of the Vcilley of Hinnoin. Upon the broad and 
elevated promontory within the fork of these two 
valleys, lies the Holy City. All around are higher 
hills; on the east,fthe Mount of Olives; on the 
south, the Hill of Evil Counsel, so call^, rising 
directly from the Vale of Hinnom ; on the west, 
the ground rises gently, as above described, to the 
boi-dors of the great Wady; while on the. north, a 
bond of the ridge connected with the Mount of 
Olives bounds the praspect at the distance of more 
tlian a mile. Towards the S.W. the view is some- 
what more open ; for here lies the plain of liephaim, 
already descril)c<l, commencing just at the southern 
brink of the Valley of Hinnom, and stretching oil’ 
S.W., where it runs to the western sea. In the 
N.W., too, the eye reaches up along the upper part 
of the Valley of Jehoshaphat ; and from many 
points, can discern the mosque of Neby Samwdt situ- 
ated on n lofty ridge beyond the gi^t Wiuly, at 
the distance of two hours” (Itobinson’s Re^ 
searches^ i. 258-2G0). 

So much for the local and political relation of 
Jerusalem to the country in general. To convey 
:ui idea of its individual position, we may say 
roughly, and with reference to the accompanying 
Plan, that the city occupies the southern termi- 
nation of a table-land, which is cut olT from the 
country round it on its west, south, and east sides, 
by ravines more than usually deep and precipitous. 
These ravines* leave the level of the biblc-land, the 
one on the west and the other on the noith-east of 
the city, and fall rapidly until they form a junction 
below its south-east corner. The eastern one — ^tlie 
valley of the Kedron, commonly called the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, runs nearly straight from north to 
south. But the western one — the Valley of Hin- 
nom — ^runs south for a time and then takr*s a sudden 
bend to the east until it meets the Valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, after which the two rush off as one to the 
Dead Sea. How sudden is their descent may be 
gathered from the fact, that the level at the point 
of junction — about a mile and a quarter from the 

° The character of the ravines and the eastward 
slope of the site are very well and very tnithhilly 
shown in a view in BariletPs Walkat entitled Mount 
/ion, Jerusalem, from the Hill of Evil Counsel.” 
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starting point of each — is more than 600 feet 
below that of the upper plateau from whidi tliev 
commenced their descent. Thus, while on tlie north 
there is no material differance between the general 
level of the country outside the walls, and that of 
the highest ports *of the city; on the other three 
sides, so steep is the fall of the ravines, so trcuoii- 
like their character, and so close do they keep to the 
promontory, at whose feet they run, as to leave on the 
beholder almost the impression of the ditch at the foot 
of a fortress, rather than of valleys foiined by nature. 

The promontory thus encircled is itself divided, 
hy a longitudinal ravine running up it from south 
to noi-th, rising gradually from the south like the 
external ones, till at last it arrives at the level of 
the tipper plateau, and dividing the central mass 
into two unequal portions. Of these two, tlfit* on 
the west — the “IJppor City” of the Jews, — the 
Mount Zion of modern tradftion — is the higher and 
moie massive ; that on the east — Mount Moriah, 
the Akra ” or “ lower city ” of Josephus, now 
oucupied by the great Mohammndan sanctuary with 
its mosqncs and domes — is at once considerably lower 
and smiiller, so that, to a spectator from the south, 
the city appears to slope sharply towards the east.“ 
This central valley, at about halfway up its length, 
threw out a subordinate on its left or west side, 
which apparently quitted it at about right angles, 
and made its way up to the general level of the 
ground at the present Jaffa or Bethlehem gate. We 
say appoi'ently, because covered as the ground now 
is, it is difficult to ascertain the point exactly. 
Opinions differ as to whether the straight valley 
north and south, or its southern half, with the 
branch just spoken of, was the “ Tyropoi*im valley ” 
of Josephus. The question will be examined in 
Section HI. under the head of the Topography of the 
Ancient City. 

One more valley must be noted. It was on the 
north of Moriah, and separated it fjom a hill on 
which, in the time of Josephus, stood a subui h or 
jmrt of the city called Bezetha, or the New-town. 
Pait of this depression is still prcseiTed in the large 
reservoir witji two arohes, usually called the Pool 
of Bethesda, near the St. Stephen’s gate. It also 
will be more explicitly spoken of in the examination 
of the ancient topography. 

This rough sketch of the terrain of Jerusalem, 
will enable the irader to appreciate the two great 
advantages of its position. On the one liniid the 
I ravines which eiiti'cnch it on the west, south, and 
east— out of which, as has been said, the rocky 
.slopes of the city rise almost like the walls of a 
fortiess out of its ditches, must have i endered it im- 
pregnable on those quarters to the warfare of the 
old world. On the other hand, its junction with 
the more level gi’ound on its north au<l north-west 
sides, afforded an opportunity of expansion, of which 
we know advantage was taken, and which gave it 
remarkable superiority over othiM* cities of Palestine, 
and especially of Judah, which, though secure on 
their hill-tops, were unable to expand beyond them 
({Stanley, S. ^ i»., 174, 5). 

The heights of the principal points in and round 
the city, above the Mediterranean Sea, as given, 
by Lt. Van de Velde, in the Memoir ® accompany- 
ing his Map, 1858, are as follow; — 


** A tabic of levels, differing somewhat from those 
pt Lt. Van de Velde, will be found in Barclay*s (Hty, 
103 , 4 . 
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F.i't. 

N.W. comer of tlie city (Jr<ur •faZi/ct) . . . . 2610 

Mount Zion (Citenaculum) 25.111 

Mount Morlim (/Airam /7Aert/) .... 2420 

Bridge over the Kedroii, near Qcthiieniane . . . 2261 

Pool of Siluain 2114 


Rir~ayubt at tho confluence of Hlnnom and Kedron 1096 
Mount of Olives. Church of Ascension on summit . 2724 

From those figures it will be seen that the rit^ 
oil which the western half of the city is built, is 
tolerably level fram north to south ; that the 
easterly hill is more than a hundred feet lower; 
and that from the latter the descent to the floor of 
the valley at its feet — the Bir-ayvb—)& a drop 
of nearly 450 feet. 

The Mount of Olives overtops even tlie liighest i 
part of the city by mther more than 100 feet, and ' 
the Temple-hill by no less than 500. Its northern 
and southern outiiei's — the Viri Galilaei, Scopus, 
and Mount of Offence — ^bend round slightly towmis 
the city, and give the elT’ctjt of “ standing round 
about Jerusalem.** Esproially would this be the 
case to a worshipper in the Temple. “ It is tme^* 
says Professor Stanley, “that this im.age is not 
realised, as mo:st persons familiar witli European 
scenery wouM wish, anrl expect it to bo I’ealised. 

. . . Any one iiuang Jerusalem westwaixl, noi'th* 
ward, or southward will always see the city itself 
on an elevation higher than the hills in its imme- 
diate ncighbourhoi^, its towers and walls standing 
out against the sky, and not against any high hack- 
ground, such as that which incloses the mountain 
towns mid villages of our own’ Cumbrian or West- 
moreland valleys. Nor again is the plain on which 
it stands inclosed by a continuous, tWugh distant, 
circle of mountains like Athens or Innspruck. The 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem are of 
unequal height, and only in two or three instances 
— Ifeby-SamwUf Er^Ram, and TulcU el^Eul — 
rising to any considerable elevation. Still they 
act Hs a shelter ; they must be sunnountol liefora 
the traveller can see, or the invader attack, the 
Holy City; and the distant line of Moab would 
always seem to rise as a wall against invaders from 
the remote east. It is these mountains, expressly i 
including those beyond the Joixlan,xwhich arc men- 
tioned as ** standing round about .Terusalem ** in 
another and more terrible sense, when, on the night 
of the assault of Jerusalem by the Roman lU'mies, 
they ** echoed back *' the screams of the inhabitants 
of the captui'ed city, and the victorious shouts of 
the soldiers of Titus. The situation of Jei’iisidem 
was thus not unlike, on a small scale, to that of 
Rome, saving the great differenoe that Rome was in 
a well-watered plain, leading direct to the sea, 
whereas Jenisalem was on a bare table-land, in the 
heart of the country. But each was rituated on 
its own cluster of steep hills ; each had room for 
future expansion in the snrrounding level; each, 
too, had its nearer and its more remote barriers of 
protecting hills— Rome its Janiculum hard by, and 
its Apennino and Alban mountains in the distance ; 
Jem^em its Olivet hard by, and on the outposts 
of its plain, Mizpeh, Gibeon, and Ramah, and the 
ridge which divides it from Bethlehem (8, ^ P. 
174, 5). 

iioaA.— There appear to have been but two ! 
main approaches to the city. 1 . From tlie Jordan I 
valley by Jericho and the Mount of Olives. This | 
was the route commonly taken fiom the north and 
east of the country — as from Galilee by our Loixl 
(Luke xvii. 11, xviii. 35, xiz. 1, 2d, 45, &c.), from 
Damascus by Pompey (Joseph. Aid, xiv. 3, §4; 


1 4, §1), to Mahanaim by David (2 Sam. xv. xvi.). 
I It was also the route from places in the centi-al 
I districts of the country, as Si^ria (2 Chr. xxviii. 
15). The latter part of the approach, over the Mount 
of Olives, as generally followed at ^e present day, 
is identical with what it was, at least in one me- 
morable instance, in the time of Christ. , A piith 
there is over the crown of the hill, hut the com- 
mon route still runs more to the south, round the 
shoulder of the principal summit (see 8. ^ P, 195). 
In Uie later times of Jerusalem this ixiad crossed the 
valley of the Kedron by a bridge or vimhict on a 
double series of arches, and entered the Teinjile by 
the gate Susan. (See the qnotatiousfrom the Talmud 
in Otho, Lex, Rah. 205 ; and Barclay, 102, 282.) 
The insecure stkte of the Jordan valley has thrown 
this route very much into disuse, and ha.s diverted the 
traffic from the north to a road along the central ridge 
of the rountry. 2. Fixfln the gieat maiitime plain 
of I’hilistia and Sharon. This road le<l by the two 
Bethhoroiis up to the high ground at Gibeon, whence 
it turned sou^, and wme to Jerusalem by liamah 
and Gibeah, and over the ridge north of the city. 
This is still the route by which tlie heavy traffic is 
carried, thqugh a shorter but more prroipitnus road 
is usually taken by travellers between Jerusalem 
and Jalfa. In tracing the annals we shall find that 
it was the route by wliicli laige bodies, such as 
armies, alw.‘i 3 rs approached the city, whether fiom 
Gaza on the soutli, or from Caesarea and I^l(‘niai.t 
on the north. 5. Tho communication with the 
mountainous districts of the south is less distinc;t. 
Even Hebron, alter the establishment of the mo- 
narchy .at Jerusalem, was hardly of importance 
enough to maintain any considerable amount of 
communication, and only in the wars of the Macca- 
bees do we hear of any military operations in that 
region. 

The roads out of Jerusalem were a special sub- 
ject of Solomon’s care. He paved them with black 
stone — probably the Ixisalt of the Trimsjordanic 
districts (Joseph. Ant. viii. 7, §4). 

Oates. — 'I’he situation of the various gates of the 
city is examined in Section HI. It may, however, 
be desirable to supply here a complete list of those 
which are named in the Bible and Josephus, with 
tlie references to their occurrences ; — 

1. Gate of Ephraim. 2 Chr. xxv. 25; Neli. 
viii. 16, xii, 59. This is probably tho same as the 

2. Gate of Benjamin. Jcr. xx. 2, xxxvii. 15 ; 

j Zech. xiv. 10. If so, it was 400 cubits distant 
from the 

3. Corner gate. 2 Chr. xxv. 23, xxvi. 9 ; Jer. 
xxxi. 38 ; Zech. xiv. 10. 

4. Gate of Joshua, governor of the dty. 2 K. 
xxiii. 8. 

5. Gate between the two walls. 2 K. xxv. 4 ; 
Jer. xxxix. 4. 

6. Horae gate. Neh. iii. 38; 2 Chr. xxiii. 1.5; 
Jer. xxxi. 40. 

7. Ravine gate («. e. opening on ravine of Hiii- 
nora). 2 Chr. xxvi. 9 ; Neh. ii. 13, 15, iii. 15. 

8. Fish gate. 1 Chr. xxxiii. 14 ; Neh. iii. 1 , 
Zeph. i. 16. 

9. Dung gate. Neh. ii. 13, iii. 15. 

10. Sheep gate. Neh. iii. 1, 32,.xii. 39. 

11. East gate. Neh. iii. 29. 

12. Miphkad. Neh. iii. 31. 

15. Fountain gate (Silotam?). Neh. xii. 37. 

14. Water gate. Neh. xii. 37. 

15. Old gate. Neh. xii. 39. 

16. Prison gate. Neh. xii. 59. 
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17. Gate Harsith (perhaps the Sun ; A. V. East 
gate). Jer. xix. 2. 

18. First gate. Zech. xiv. 10. 

19. Gate Gennath (gardens). Joseph. B . ./. v. 
4 , § 4 . 

20. Essenos gattf. Jos. B. J. 4, §2. 

To th«8e should be added tho following gates of 
the Temple : — 

Gate Sur. 2 K. xi. 6. Called also 

Gate of foiiitdiiiion. 2 Chr. xxiii. 5. 

Gate of the guard, or behind the guard. 2 K. 
xi. 6, 19. Called the 

High gate. 2 Chr. xxiii. 20, xxvii. 3; 2 K. xv. 35. 

Gate Sliallccheth. 1 Chr. xxvi. 16. ^ 

Burial-grounds. — ^Tho main cemetery of the city 
seems from an eai'ly date to have been where it is 
still — on the steep slopes of the valley of the Kidron. 
Here it was that the fragments of the idol abomina- 
tions, destroyed by Josiah, were cast on the ** graves 
of the children of the people ” (2 K. xxiii. 6), and 
the valley was always the receptacle for impurities 
of all kinds. There Maachah's idol was burnt by 
Asa (1 K. XV. 13) ; there, according to Josephus 
Athaliah was executed ; and there the “ filthiness ” 
accumulated in the sanctuary, by the false-worahip 
of Ahax, was discharged (2 Chr. xxix. 5, 16). 
Hut in addition to this, and, although, there is only 
a slight allusion in the Bible to the fact (Jer. vii. 
32), many of the tombs now existing in the face of 
the ravine of Hinnom, on the south of the city, 
must be as old as Biblical times — and if so, show 
that this was also used as a cemetery. The monu- 
ment of Ananus the high-priost (Joseph. B. J. v. 12, 
§2) would seem to have been in this direction. 

The 4ombs of the kings were in the city of 
David, that is, Mount Zion, which, as will he 
bhown in the <x)nclnding section of tliis ailiclo, was 
an eminence on the northern pait of Mount Moriah, 
'fhe royal sepulchres were pi*obably clinmbcrs con- 
taining separate recesses for the succcsbive kings. 
[Tombs.] Of some of the kings it is recorded that, 
not being thought wortliy of a resting-place there, 
they were buried in scpaiate or private tombs in 
Mount Zion (2 Chr. xxi. 20, xxiv. 25 ; 2 K. xv. 7). 
Ahax was not admitted te Zion at all, but was' 
buried in Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxviii. 27). Other! 
spots iilso were used for burial. Somewhere to 
the north of the Temjde, and not far from the wall, 
was the monument of king Alexan<ler (.Jos. B. J, 
V. 7, §3). Near the north-west corner of the 
city was the monument of John the high-priest i 
(Jos. V. 6, §2, &c.), and to the nortli-uist the I 
“ monument of the Fuller ” (Jos. B. J, v. 4, §2). 
On the north, too, were the monuments of Herod 
(v. 3, §2) and of queen Helena (v. 2, §2, 3, §3), 
the fonner close to the ** Seipent’s Pool.’’^ 

Wood; Onrdms. — We have very little evidence 
as to the amount of wood and of cultivation that 
existed in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 'Fhe 
king’s gardens of l>avid and Soloiribn seem to have 
been in the bottom formed by the confiiienco of the 
Kedron mid Hinnom (Neh. iii. 15 ; Joseph. Ant. 
yii. 14, §4, ix. 10, §4). The Mount of Olives, as 
its name and those of various places upon it seem 
to imply, was a fruitful spot. At its foot was 
situat^ the Garden of Gethsemane. At the time 
of tho fiiuil siege the space north of the wall of 
Agrippa was covered with gardens, grov®», and 
plantations of fruit-trees, inclosed by hedges ami 
walls ; and to level these was one of Titus’s fii'st 
op<»ratloiw (J5. J, v. 3, §2). Wo know that the 
gate Gennath (i.c. “of gardens”) open»*<l on this 
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side of the city (B. /. v. 4, §2). The valley of 
Hinnom was in Jerome’s time “a pleasant and 
woody spot, full of delightful gardens watered from 
tho fountain of Siloah” (Comm, in Jer, vii. 30). 
In the Talmud mention is made of a certain i-ose- 
gaiden outside the city, which was of great fiune, 
but no clue is given te its situation (Otho, Lex, 
Bab. 266). [Garden.] The sieges of Jerusalem 
were too frequent duiiiig its later history to admit 
of any considerable growth of wood near it, even if 
the thin soil, which covers the i-ocky substratum, 
would allow of it. And the scarcity of earth again 
necessitated the cutting down of all the trees that 
could be found for the banks and mounds, with 
whicli the ancient sieges were conducted. This is 
expressly said in the accounts of the sieges of 
Pompey and Titus. In the latter case the country 
was swept of its timber for a distance of eight or 
nine miles from the city (B. J, vi. 8, §1, &c.). 

Water. — How the gaidcns just, mentioned on 
tlie noriK of the city were watoiml it is diflicult to 
underotand, since at present no water exists in 
that direction. At the time of the siege (Jos. 
B, J. V. 3, §2) there was a leservoir in that neigh- 
bourhood called the Serpent’s Pool ; but it has not 
been discovered in modern times. The subject of 
the waters is more particularly discussed in the 
tlih-d section, ami reasons are shown for believing 
that at one time a very copious source existed some- 
where north of the town, the outflow of which 
was stopped — possibly by Hezekiah, and the water 
led undei*ground to reservoirs in the city and below 
the Temple. From these reservoirs the overflow 
escaped to the so called Fount of the Virgin, and 
thence to Siloam, and possibly to the Bir-ayilbt 
or “ Well of Nehemiah.” This source would seem 
to have been, and to be still the only spring in the 
city — but it was always provided with private and 
public cisterns. Some of the latter still remain. 
Outside the walls the two on the west side (Birket 
MamUla, and Birket es-SaUdn), generally known ns 
the upper and lower reservoirs of Gihon, the small 
“ pool of Siloam,” with the larger B. d-Hamra close 
adjoining, and the B. Hammam Bitti Maryam, close 
to the St. St#heu’s Gate. Inside are the so-called 
Pool of HczcKiah (R. cl-Batrak), near tho Jafla 
gate, which receives the surplus water of the 
Birket Mamilla ; and the B, Israil on the opposite 
side of the city, close to the St. Ste))hen*s Gate, 
commonly known as the Pool of Bethesda. These 
two resei-voirs arc prol»ably the Pools of Amygdaloii 
and Sti-uthius of Josephus, respectively. Dr. Bai- 
clay has discovered anotlier roservoir below tho 
Mekemeh in the low part of the city — the Tyro- 
poeon valley — west of the Haram, supplied by the 
siquoduct fi^m Bethlehem and “ Solomon’s Pools.” 
It is impossible within the limits of the present 
article to enter more at length into the subject of 
the waters. The reader is referred to the chapters 
on the subject in Baixday’s City of the Great King, 
(x. and xviii.) and Williams’s Holy City; also to 
the articles Kidron ; Siloam ; Pool. 

Street^, Houses, &c.— -Of Uie nature of these 
in the nneiont city wc have only the most scate 
tcred notices. The “ East street ” (2 Chr. xxix. 
4) ; the “ stro>ct of the city ” — e, the city of 
David (xxxii. 6); the “street facing the water 
gsite” (Neh. viii. 1, 3) — or, according to the pa- 
I'allel account in 1 Esdr. ix. 38, the “ broad place 
Temple towards the East;” 
the .street of the house of God (Ezr. x. 9) ; the 
.strwt of the gate of Ephraim” (Neh. viii. 16); 
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and the ** open place of tlie first gate towards the 
Kast’* must have been not “streets” in our sense 
of the woid, so much as the open spaces found in 
eastern towns round the inside of the gates. This 
is evident, not only irom the word used, Hectiob, 
which has the fui«e of breadth or mom, but also 
from the nature of the ofcurmnccs n‘lated in each 
case. The same places are intended in Zech. viil. 

Streets, propeily so called {Chutzoth\ there 
wei-e (Jcr. v. I ; xi. lH, &c.), but thf name of only 
one, “the bakem* street” (.Ter. xxxvii. 21), is 
praserved to us. 'fhis is conjectured, from the 
names, to -have been near the tower of ovens 
(Nell. xii. 38 ; “ fumaccs ” is iiieoiTPct). A notice 
of streets of this kind in the 3rd century ii.C. is 
preserved by Aristoas (see p. 999rt). At the time 
of the destruction by Titus the low |mrt of the city 
was filled witii narrow lanes, containing the Imzaars 
of the town, and when the breach was made in the 
second wall it was at the spot where tlie cloth, 
brass, and wool bazaars abutted on tiie wall. 

To the houses we have even less clue, but them 
is no reason to suppose that in either houses or 
streets the ancient Jerusalem differed very mate- 
rially fmni the modem. No doubt the ancient city 
did not exhibit that air of mouldering dilapidation 
which is now so pmmiTMHit there — that sooty look 
which gives its houses the appearance of “ having 
been burnt down many centuries ago ” (Richardson, 
in 8, ^ P. 183), and which, as it is characteristic 
of so many Eastern towns, must be ascribed to 
Turkish tiegle<*t. In another respect too the modem 
city must present a different nsju'ct from the ancient 
— the dull monotony of colom* which, at least 
during a part of the year,P pervades the slopes 
of the hills and ravines outside the walls. Not 
only is this the case on the wrat, where the city 
docs not I'elieve the view, but also on the south. 
A dull leaden ashy hue overspreads all. No doubt 
this is due, wholly or in fiait, to the enonnous 
qiLintities of debris of stone and mortar which have 
l^n shot over the precipices after the numerous 
demolitions of the city. The whole of the slopes 
south of tlie Hai'am area (the ancient Ophel), and 
the modern Zion, and the west side ff the valley of 
.fehoshaphat, espi*cially near the Nt. Stephen's ^te, 
are covered with these debris, lying as soft and loose 
as the day they were poured over, and presenting 
the npfiearancc of gigantic mounds of rubbish. 

In tills point at least the ancient city stood in 
favourable contrast with the modem, but in many 
otliera the resemblance must have been strong. The 
iiatura of the site compels the walls in many places 
to retain their old positions. The southern part of 
the summit of the Upper city and the slopes of 
Ophel are now bare, where previous to the final sii^e 
they were covered with houses, and the North wall 
has retired very much south of where it then stood ; 
bnt, on the other hand, the West and East, and the 
western comer of the North, wall, are what they 
always were. . And the look of the walls and gatra, 
especially the .Jaffa-gate, with the “Citadel” ad- 
joining, and the Damascus-gato, is pmbably hardly 
cluuig^ from what it was. True, the minarets, 
domes, and spites, which give such a variety to the 
modem town, must have been absent ; but their 
place was supplied by the four great towera at the 
north-west pail of the wall ; by the upper stories 

^ The writer was there In September, and the 
aspect above described left an inefl^ablo impression 
on him. 
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and turrets of Heixxl's palace, the pilace of the 
Asmoneans, and the other public buildings ; while the 
lofty forti’ess of Antonia, towering far above every 
building within the city,** and itself suimounted 
by the keep on its south-east comer, must have 
foimed a feature in the view not altogether unlike 
(though more prominent than) the “ (‘itadel ” of 
the modem town. The flat roofs and the ahsence 
of windows, which give an hkistem city so startling 
im appearance to a Western traveller, must have 
existed then as now. 

But the greatest resemblance must have been on 
the south-east side, towards the Id omit of Olives. 
Though there can lie no doubt (see bi*low. Section 
in. p. 1019, 20) that the enclosure is now much 
lai*ger than it was, yet the precinct of the Haram es 
Sharif, with its domes and sacred buildings, some of 
them clinging to the very spot fonnerly occupied by 
the Temple, must pi'eseiwe what we may call the 
{^rsonal identity of this quai’ter of the city, but 
little changed iu its general features from what it 
was when the Temple stood there. Nay, more : in 
the siibsti'uctions of the enclosure, those massive ftiid 
venerable walls, which once to see is never to forget, 
is the very, masonry itself, its lower coui‘!>es undis- 
turbed, which was Laid there by Ilevod the (Treat, and 
by Agripjwa, possibly even by still older builders. 

Environs of the City, — ^I'he various spots in the 
neighbourhood of the city will be described at length 
under their own names, and to them the re.atler is 
accordingly referred. See En-uooel ; IIinnom j 
Kedron ; OLivrJi, Mount ok, &c. &c. 

II. Thb Annals of the Oitv. 

In considering the annals of the city of Jerusalem, 
nothing strikes one so forcibly as tJie number anil 
severity of the sieg^ which it underwent. We catch 
our earliest glimpse of it in the brief notice of the 
1st chapter of Judges, which describes how the 
** children of Judah smote it with the eiige of the 
swoiil, and set the city on fire and almost the 
latest mention of it in the New Testament is con- 
tiincd in the solemn warnings in which Christ foi e- 
told how Jerusalem siiould be “ compassed with 
armies” (Luke xxi. 20), and the abomination of de- 
solation be seen standing in the Holy Place (Matt, 
xxiv. 15). In the fifteen centuries whieh elapsed 
between those two points the city was besieged no 
fewer than seventeen times ; twice it was i-azcd to 
the ground ; and on two other occasions its walls 
were levelled. In this respect it stands without a 
parallel in any city ancient or modern. The fact 
is one of great significance. The number of the 
sieges testifies to the importance of the town as a 
key to the whole country, and a.s the dcfiositary of 
the accumulated treasui'es of the Temple, no less 
forcibly than do the severity of the contests and their 
protracted length to the difficulties of the posi- 
tion, and the obstinate enthusiasm of the Jewish 
people. At the same time the details of these ope- 
rations,’ scanty as they are, throw considerable light 
on the difficult topography of the place ; and on 
the whole they are in every way so characteristic, 
that it has seemed not unfit to use them ns far as 
possible as a frame-work for the following rapid 
sketch of the history of the city. 

The firat siege appears to have taken place 
almost immediatdy ailer the death of Joshua (cir. 

** “Ckmspiouo fastigio turris Antonia** (Tao. Hist. 

V. U). 
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1400 B.C.). Judah and Simeon had been ordered by 
the divine oracle at Shiloh or Shcchem to commence 
the task of actual possession of the portions distri- 
buted by Joshua. As they traver^ the region 
!»outh of these they encountered a large ibix*e of 
Cauaanites at Bezek. These they dispersed, took 
prisoner Adoni-bezek, a ferocious petty chieftain, 
who was the terror of the country, and swept on 
their southwai'd road. Jerusalem was soon reaped.' 
It was evidently too impoitant, and also too near the 
actual limits of Judah, to be passed by. ** They 
fought against it and took it, and smote it with the 
edge of the sword, and set the city on hre” (Judg. 

1. 8). To this brief notice Josephus (Ant. v. 2, §2) 

m.akes a material addition. He tells us that the 
siege lasted some time (jirhy 1 

which was taken at last, and in which the slaughter 
was niiido, was the lower city ; but that the upper 
city Wiis so strong, by reason of its walls and also 
of the nature of the place," that they relinquished 
the attempt .and moved off to Hebron (Ant. v. 

2, §2.‘l). Tliehc few valuable words of the old 
Jewisli historian reveal one of those topographicsd 
peculiarities of the place — the possession of an 
upper as well as a lower city — which differenced it 
so remarkably from the other towns of Palestine — 
which enableil it to sui-vive so many sieges and 
pai tial destructions, and which in the fonner section 
we have endeavoured to explain. It is not to be 
wondered nt that these characteristics, which must 
have been impressed with peculiar force on the 
mind of Josephus during the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, of whicii he had only lately been a witness, 
should have meurred to him when writing the 
account of the earlier sieges.* 

As long as the upper city remained in the liands 
of the Jebusites they piuctically had possession of 
the whole— and a Jebusite city in fact it remained 
for a long period after this. The Benjamites fol- 
lowed the men of Judah to Jerusalem, but with 
no lx‘tter result — ** They could not drive out the 
Jebusites, but the Jebusites dwell with the children 
of Benjamin in Jerusalem unto this day ** (Judg. i. 
21). At the time of the sad story of the Levite 
(Judg. xix.) — which the mention of Phinchas (xx. 
28) fixes as early in the period of the Judges — 

'' According to Josephus, they did not attack Jeru- 
salem till afft>r they had taken many other towns 
— irAcurraf tc Ao/Soiacf, iiroAiopMW 'I. 

* 8ee this noticed and contrasted with the situation 
of the villages in other parts by Froft Stanley (S. 4 - P. 
161, 577, &c.). 

^ About half way through the period of the Judges 
— i. e. cir. u.c. 1320 — occurred an invasion of the 
territory of the Hittites (Khatti) by Sethee I. king of 
and tllb cajiturc of the capital city, Ketesh, in 
the land of Amar. This would not have been noticed 
here, had not Ketesh been by some writeis identified 
with Jerusalom (Osburn, Egypt^ her Testimony^ &c. ; 
also Williams in Diet, of Geogr. ii. 23, 4). The 
grounds of the identification aro (1) the apparent 
affinity of the name (which they read Chadash) with 
the Greek Kaiurw, the modern Arabic eUKudSt and 
the Syriac Kadatha ; (2) the affinity of Amar with 
Amorltes ; (3) a likeness between the form and situa- 
tion of the city, as shown in a rude sketch in the 
F'gyptian records, and that of Jerusalem. But on 
closer examination these correspondences vanish. 
Egyptian scholars are now agreed that Jerusalem is 
much too fiir south to suit the requirements of the 
rest of the campaign, and that Ketesh survives in 
Eedes, a name discovered by Kobinson attached to a ' 
lake and island on the Orontes between EiileA and 
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Benjamin can hardly have had oven so much footing 
as the passage just quoted would indicate ; for the 
Levite refuses to enter it, not because it was hos- 
tile, but because it was ** the city of u stranger, and 
not of Israel." And this lasted during the whole 
period of the Judges, the reign of Saul, and the 
reign of DaWd at Hebron.* Owing to several di'- 
cumstanccs — the residence of the Ark at Shiloh— 
SauPs connexion witli Gibeah, and l^avid's with 
Ziklag and Hebron — the disunion of Benjamin and 
Judah, symbolised by Saul's persecution of David — 
the tide of affairs was drawn northwaids and bouth- 
wards, and Jerusalem, with the places a<ljacGnt, was 
left in possession of the Jebusites. But as soon as 
a man was found to assume the rule over all Israel 
both north and soutli, so soon was it necessary that 
the seat of government should be moved from the 
remote Hebron nearer to the centre of the country, 
and the choice of David at once fell on the city of 
the Jebusites. 

David advanced to the siege at the head of the 
men-of-wai* of all the tiib^ who had come to 
Hebron “ to turn the kingdom of Saul to hifti.** 
They me stated as 280,000 men, choice warriore of 
the flower of Israel (1 Chr. xii. 23-39). No doubt 
they upproftcheii the city from the south. The 
ravine of the Kedron, the valley of Hinnom, the 
hills south and south-esist of the town, the uplands 
on the west must have swarmed with these hardy 
warriora. As before, the lower city was imme- 
diately taken — and as beibre, the citadel held out 
(Josh. Ant. vii. 3, §1). The undaunted Jebusites, 
Moving in the impregnability of their fortress, 
manned the battlements ** with lame and blind." ** 
But they little understood the temper of the king 
or of those he commanded. David's anger was tho- 
roughly roused by the insult (SpyiirBels, Joseph.), 
and he at once proclaimed to his host that the first 
man who would scale the rocky side of the fortress 
and kill a Jebusite should be mode chief captain of 
the host, A crewd of warriors (vdyrtf, Joseph.) 
rushed forward to the attempt, but Joab's superior 
agility gained him the df^y, and the cibodel, the 
fastness of Zion, was taken (cir. 1046 U.C.). It 
is the first time that that memorable name appears 
in tlie histoiy. 

Hums, and still showing traces of extensive artificial 
works. Nor docs tlic Agreement between the repre- 
sentation in the records and the site of Jerusidem 
fare better. For the stream, which was supposed to 
leprcRcnt the ravines of Jerusalem— «the nearest point 
of the resemblance— contained at Ketesh water enough 
to drown several persons (Brugsch, Oeogr. iMchiift, 
ii. 21, Arc.). 

” The passage which forms the latter clause of 
2 Sam.’v. 8 is generally taken to mean that the blind 
and the lame were excluded from the Temple. But 
where is the proof that this was the fact 1 On one 
occasion at least we know that ** the blind and the 
lame ” came to Christ in the Temple, and He healed 
them (Mutt. xxi. 14). And indeed what had the 
Temple, which was not founded till long after this, 
to do with the matter ? The explanation — ^which is 
in accordance with the accentuation of the Masorets, 
and for which the writer is indebted to the kindness 
of the Rev. J. J. S. Ferowne — ^would seem to be that 
it wan a proverb used in future with regard to any 
impregnable fortress— '* The blind and the lame are 
there ; let him enter the place if he can.** 

* A romantic legend is preserved in the Midraah 
Tehillimt on Fs. xviii. 20, of the stratagem by which 
Joab succeeded in reaching the top of the wall. (8ce 
it quoted in Eisenmenger, i. 476, 7.) 
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David at once pi'occcdcd to secui'e himself iu his 
new acquisition. He inclosed the whole of the 
city with a wall, and connected it with the citadel. 
In the latter he took up his own quarters, and the 
Zion of the Jebusites b^ame “ the city of David."* 
[Zion ; Millo.] The rest of the town was left to 
the mom immediate care of the new captain of the 
host. 

The sensation caused by the fall of this im> 
pregnable foiiress must have been cnoitnous. It 
reacheil even to the distant Tyre, and before long 
an embassy arnved from Hiram, the king of 
Phoenicia, with the characteristic oiferings of arti- 
ficei*s and materials to erect a palace for David iu 
his new abode. The jKilace was built, and occupied 
by the trash establishment of wives and concubines 
which David acquired. Two attempts were mode 
— ^the one by the Philistines alone (2 Sam. v. 17- 

; 1 Chr. xiv. 8-12), the other by the Philistines, 
with all Syria and Phoenicia (Joseph. Ant, vii. 4, 
§ I ; 2 Sam. v. 22-25) to attack David in his new 
situation, but they did not affect the city, and the 
actions were fought in the ** Valley of Giants,** 
appiirently north of Jerusalem, near Gibeah or 
(libeou. The arrival of the Ark, however, was an 
event of great importance. The old 'Ribeiiiacle of 
Bezaleel and Aholiab being now pitched on the 
height of Gibeon, a new tent had been spi*ead by 
David in the fortress for the rcce]:ition of the 
Ark ; and here, ** in its place,** it was deposited 
with the most impressive ceremonies^ and Zion 
became at once the great sanctuary of the nation. 
It now perhaps acquired the name of Beth ha-har, 
the “house of the mount,” of which we catch a 
glimf]^ in the LXX. addition to 2 Sam. zv. 24. 
In tliis tent the Ark remained, except for its shoi t 
flight to the foot of the Mount of Olives with David 
(xv. 24-29), until it was removed to its permanent 
resting-place in the temple of Solomon. 

In the fortress of Zion, too, was the sepulclira of 
David, which became also that of most of his 
successors. 

The only works of ornament which we can 
a^ribe to I^vid are the “ royal gaixlens," as they 
are called by Josephus, which appear to have been 
lbi*mcd by him in the level space soutli-east of the 
city, formed by the confluence of the valleys of 
Koih'on and Hinnom, screened from tlie sun during 
))art of the day by the shoulders of the inclosing 
mountains, and irrigated by the well Ain Aj/ub, 
which still appears to retain the name of Joab (Jos. 
Ant, vii. 14, §4, ; ix. 10, §4). 

Until the time of Solomon we hear of no addi- 
tions to the city. His thiee gi'eat works wera the 
Temple, with its east wall and cloister (Jos. ]i, J, 
V. 5, §1), his own Palace, and the Wall of Jeru- 
salem. The two former will be best described 
elscwhera. [Palao£ ; Solomon ; Temple.] Of 
the lost there is an interesting notice in Josephus 
{Ant, viii. 2, §1 ; 6, §1), fiom which it appears 
thiit David*s wall was a mere rampart without 
towers, and only of moderate strength and 
height. One of the fiist acts of the, new king 
was to make the walls laigcr — probably extend 
them round some outlying parts of the city— and 
sti-engthon them (1 K. iii. 1, with the expUuiaiioii 
of Josephus, viii. 2, §1). But on tlie completion 


of the Temple he again tmned his attention 
to the walls, and both increased their height, 
and constructed very lai'ge towers along them 
(ix. 15, iuid Jos. Ant, viji. 6, §1). Aiiotlier 
work of his in Jerusalem was the rc^mir or foi-tiHca- 
tiou of Millo, whatever that strange teivn may 
signify (1 K. ix. 15, 24). It was in the works at 
l^llo and the city of David — it is uncertain 
whether the latter consisted of stopping breaches 
(as in A. V.) or filling a ditch round the fortress 
(the Vulg. and others)— that Jeroboam first came 
under the notice of Solomon (1 K. xi. 27). Another 
was a palace for his Egyptian queen — of the situa- 
tion of which all we know is that it was not in the 
city of David ( 1 K. vii. 8, ix. 24, w^itli the addition 
in 2 Chr. viii. 11). But thera must have been 
much besides these to fill up the measure of all 
that Solomon desired to build in Jcnisalem ’* 
(2 Chr. viii.* 6) — the vast Harem for his 700 
wives and 300 concubines, and their establish- 
ment — the colleges for the priests oP the various 
religious of these women — the stables for tlie 
1400 chariots aud 12,000 riding hoi-ses. Out- 
side the city, probably on the Mount of Olives, 
there remained, down to the latest times of the 
monarchy (2 K. xxiii. 13), the fanes which he had 
erected for the worship of foreign gods (1 K. xi. 7), 
and which have still leil their name clinging to the 
“ Mount of Oilence.** 

His care of the rosids leading to the city is the 
•inbject of a special psuiegyric fiom Josephus {Ant. 
viii, 7, §4). They were, as before obsei-ved, pivcd 
witli black stone, probably the hard basiUt fi'om 
the region of Argob, on the east of Joidau, where 
he had a special resident otiicer. 

As long as Solomon lived, the visits of foreign 
powers to Jerusalem were those of couitc'sy and 
amity ; but with his death this was changed. A 
city, in the {lalaces of which all the vessels were 
of pure gold, where spices, precious stones, rare 
wo^s, curious animals were nccumulated in the 
greatest profusion; where silver was no more 
valucil than the stones of the street, and consiJeicil 
too mean a material for the commonest of the 
royal pui poses — such a city, governed by such 
a faineant pn'nce as Kehoboom, was too tempting 
a prey for the sun'ouuding kings. He had only 
been on the throne four years (cii. 970 b.c.) befoie 
Shisbak, king of Egypt, inv^ed Judah with an 
enormous host, took the fortified places and ad- 
vanced to the capital. Jerusalem was crowded 
with the chief*men of the realm who had taken 
rafuge there (2 Chr. xii. 5), but Kehoboam did not 
attempt resistonce. He opened his gates apparently 
on a promise from Shishak that he would not 
pillage (Joseph. Ant. viii. 10, §0). However the 
promise was not kept, the treasures of the Temple 
and palace wei'e cai-ricd off, and special mention is 

made of the golden bucklers ({ jlD)> which were hung 

by Solomon in the house of the forest of Lebanon 
(1 K. xiv. 25 ; 2 Chr. xii. 9 ; comp. 1 K. x. 17).^" 

Jerusalem was again threatened in the reign ot 
Asa (grandson of Rehoboam), when Zei^h the 
Cushite, or king of Ethiopia (Joseph. Ant. viii. 

§1 )» probably incited by the success of Shishak, 
invaded the ooantry with an enonnoiis horde of fol- 


* In the N. T. “the city of David" means Beth- but these were afterwards in the Temple, and did 
lohein. ^ service at the proclamation of kin^ Joash. [Arms, 

r Accordinff to Josephus he also carried off tlie 8helet, p. 112 a.] 
anus which David had taken from the kingofZobah ; 
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towel's (2 Chr. xiv. 9) . He came by the road through | 
the low country of Philistia, where his chariots could j 
Hnd level ground. But Asa was inoi'e faithful and' 
more valiant than Rcholiosim had been. He did not 
i*einain to be blockaded in Jerusalem, but went forth 
and met the enemy at Mareshah, and repulsed him 
with great slaughter (cir. 940). The consequence 
of this victory was a great ^formation extending 
throughout the kingdom, but most demonsti'ative 
at Jerusalem. A vast iissembly of the men of 
Judah and Benjamin, of Simeon, even of J^phraim 

and Manassch — now “ sti angers” — was 

gathered at Jerusalem. Euonnous sacrifices were 
otfei'ed ; *a prodigious enthusiasm seized the cruw'ded 
city, and amidst the clamour of trumpets and 
shouting, oaths of^yalty to Jehovah were ex- 
chauge<l, and threats of instant death denounced 
on all who should forsake His service. The altar 
of .lehovah in front of the iiorch of the Temple, 
which had fallen into decay, was rebuilt ; the 
hon-id idol of the queen-mother — ^tlie mysterious 
Asherah, doubtless an abomination of the Syrian 
worship of her grandmother — was tom down, 
gTOund to powder, and burnt in the ravine of the 
IvtKlmn. At the tuune time the vessels of the 
'femple, which had been plundei'ed by Shishak, 
wem replaced fiom the spoil taken by Abijah from 
Kphmim, and by Asa himself from the Ousliitcs 
(2 Chr. XV. 8-19; 1 K. xv, 12-15). This pro- 
hperity la.sted for more than ten years, but at the 
end of tiiat interval the Temple was once more 
despoiled, and the treasures so lately dedicated to 
Jehovah were sent by Asa, who had himself dedi- 
cated them, as bribes to Benhadad at Ikimascus, 
where tliey ])robably enriched the temple of 
Kimmon (2 Chr. xvi. 2,3; 1 K. xv. 18). Asa 
was bui io<l in a tomb excavated by himsidf in the 
joyal sepulchres in the citadel. 

The i-eigii of his son Jehoshaphat, though of 
great prospj'nty and splendour, is not mnai'kable 
:i.s regsuxls the city of Jerusalem. We hear of a 
** new court ” to the Temple, but have no clue to 
its situation or its builder (2 Chr. xx. An 
important addition to the government of the city 
was made by Jehoshaphat in the establishment 
of courts for* the decision of causes both occle- 
siastifvd and civil (2 Olir. xix. 8-1 1). 

Jehoshaphat’s son Jehoinm was a prince of a 
diffei'ent temper. He began his reign (cir. 887 ) hy a 
inas.sacre of his brethren and of the chief men of the 
kingdom. Instigated no doubt by his wife Athsh 
liah, he reintroduced the profligate licentious worship 
of Ashtaroth and the high places (2 Chr. xxi. 11), 
and built a temple for Baal (2 Chr. xxiii. 17 ; 
comp. Jos. Ant. ix. 7, §4). Though a man of 
great vigour and courage he was overcome by an 
invasion of one of those huge hordes which were 
now almost periodicsil. The Philistines and Arabians 
attacked Jerusalem, broke into the palace, spoiled it 
of all its treasures, sacked the royal harom, killed 
or carried off the king’s wives, and all Ins sons 
but one. This was the foui-th siege. Two yeara 

■ The horse-gate is mentioned again in connexion 
with Kidron by Jeremiah (xxxl. 40). Possibly the 
name was perpetuated in the gate Susan {Sus = horse) 
of the second Temple, the only gate on the east side 
of the outer wall (Llghtfoot, JProsp. of Temple^ ili.). 

■ From the expression in xxlv. 25, “ sons of Je- 
hoiada,’* we arc perhaps warranted in believing that 
Zcchariah*s brethren or his sons were pat to death 
with him. The LXX. and Vulg. have the word in 
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after it the king died, universally detested, and so 
strong was the feeling against him that lie was 
denied a resting-place in the sepulchres of the kings, 
but was buried without ceremony iii a private tomb 
on Zion (2 Chr. xxi. 20). 

The next events in Jerusalem were the massacre 
of the i-oyal children by Joram’s widow Athaliah, 
and the six years' reign of that queen. During her 
sway the worship of Baal was prevaleiit and that 
of Jehovah proportionately depressed. The Temple 
was not only suffered to go without repair, but 
was c%'cn mutilated by the sons of Athaliah, and 
its treasures removed to Hie temple of Baal (2 Chr. 
xxiv. 7). But with the increasing ycai's of Joash, 
the spirit of the adhei'ciits of Jehovali returned, and 
the confederacy of Jehoimia the priest with the 
chief men of Judah resulted in the I'estoration of the 
tme line. The kffig was crowned and proclaimed 
in the Temple. Athaliah herself was hurried out to 
execution from the sacred pi'eciiicts into the valley of 
the Kedron (Jos. Ant. ix. 7, §3) between the Temple 
and Olivet, through the horac gate.* The temple 
of Beal was domolislied ; his altars and images 
destroyed, his priests put to death, and the religion 
of Jehovah was once more the national religion. 
But the restoration of the Temple advanced but 
slowlv, and it was not till three and twenty years 
had elapsed, that through the pei'sonal interierence 
of the king the ravages of the Baal worshippera 
were reiiaii-ed (2 K. xii. 6-16), and the necessary 
vessels and utensils funiishcd for ^ service of the 
Temple (2 Chr. xxiv. 14. But ^ 2 K. xfi. 13 ; 
Jos. Ant. iv. 8, §2). But this zeal for Jehovah 
soon expii-ed. The solemn ceremonial of the burial 
of the good priest in the royal tombs, among the 
kings, con haidly have been forgotten before a 
general relapse into idolatiy took place, and his 
son Zeehari.'^ was stonec} with his ramily * in the 
very court of the Temple for protesting. 

The retribution invoked by the dying martyr 
quickly followed. Before the end of the year (cir. 
838), Hnzael king of Syria, after possessing himself 
of Gath, marched against the much richer prize of 
Jerusalem. The visit was averted by a timely 
otfering of treasure from tiie Temple and the royal 
palace (2 K. xii. 18; 2 Chr. xxiv. 23; Joseph. 
Ant. ix. 8, §4), but not before an action had b^n 
fought, in which a laige ai-my of the Israelites 
was routed by a very inferior foiw of Syrians, with 
the loss of a great number of the principal people 
and of a vast .booty. Nor was this all. These 
reverses so distressed the king ns to bring on a 
dangerous illness, in the midst of which he was 
assassinated by two of his own servants, sons of 
two of the foreign women who were common in 
the royal harems. He was buried on Mount Zion, 
though, like Jehoram, denied a resting place in the 

1 oyai tombs (2 Chr. xxiv. 25). The pi^icted danger 
to the city was however only post|X)ned. Amaziah 
began his reign (B.O. 837) with a promise of good ; 
his ftrat act showed that while he knew how to 
avenge the muiricr of his father, he could also 
restrain his wrath within the bounds prescribed by 

the singular number, ** son ;” but, on the other hand, 
the Syr. anA Arabic and the Targum all agree with 
the Hebrew text, and it is specially mentioned in 
Jerome's Qu. Nebr. It is perhaps supported by the 
special notice taken of the exception made by Amaziah 
in the case of the murderers of his father (2 K. xiv. 6 ; 

2 Chr. XXV. 4). The case of Naboth is a parallel. 
[See Elijah, p. 529 a]. 
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the law of Jehovah. But with suocess came dete- 
rioration. Ho returned from his victories over the 
Edomites, and the massacre at* Petra, with fieidi 
idols to odd to those which already defiled Jeru- 
salem -'the images of the children of Seir, or 
of the Amalekites (Josephus), which were erected 
and worshipped by the king. His next act was a 
challenge to Joash the king of Israel, wd now the 
danger so narrowly escape fit>m Hiumel was ac- 
tually encountered. The battle took place at Beth- 
shcmesh of Judah, at the opening of the hills, about 
12 miles west of Jerusalem. It ended in a total 
rout. Amaziah, forsaken by his people, was taken 
prisoner by Joash, who at once proceeded to Jeiii- 
salem and threatened to put his captive to death 
before the walls, if he and his .army were not 
admittc<i. The gates were tlirown open, the trea- 
sures of the Temple— still in the charge of the 
same family to whom they had been committed by 
David — and the king's private treasures, were pil- 
laged, and for the first time the walla of the city 
were injured. A dear breach was made in them 
of 400 cubits in length ** from the gate of Ephraim 
to the corner gate,” and through this Joash drove 
in triumph, with his captive in the chariot, into 
the city.^ This must have been on the north side, 
and probably at the present north-west coiner of 
the walls. If so, it is the first remded attempt at 
that spot, afterwards the favourite point for the 
attack of the upper city. 

The long rain of Uzziah (2 K. xv. 1-7 ; 2 Chr. 
xxvi.) brougliRbout a material impr^ement in 
tiic fortunes of Jerusalem. He was a wise and 
good* prince (Joseph, ix, 10, §3), very warlike, 
mid a great builder. After some campaigns against 
foreign enemies, he devoted himself to the care of 
Jerusalem for the whole of his life (Joseph.). The 
walls weiG thoroughly repaired, the portion braken 
ilown by Jonsh was rebuilt and fortifi^ with towo-s 
at the corner gate; and other parts which had been 
allowed to go to ruin — as the gate opening on the 
Valley of iliunom,<i a spot called the **turmng” 
(sw Ni*h. iii. 19, 20, 24), and ©there, wera renewed 
and foi-tified, and furnished for the firet time with 
machines, tlien expressly invented for shooting stones 
and arraws against besi^ers. Later in this reign 
happened the great eaithquake, which, although un- 
raentioned in the historical books of the Bible, is 
described by Josephus (ix. 10, §4), and alluded to 
by the Diophets as a kind of era (see Stanley, 8, 4r F, 
184, l'2r)).' A serious breach was made in the 
Temple itself, and below the city a large fragment 
wa.s detsched from the hill* at En-rogcl, and railing 
down the slope, overwhelmed the king's gardens 
at the junction of tlie Valleys of Hinnom imd Ke- 
dron, and rested agiiinst the bottom of the slope of 
Olivet. After the leprosy of Uzziah, he left the 
sacred precincts, in which tlie palace would there- 
fore seem to have been situated, and resided in the 
hospital or lazar-house till his death.^ He was 
buried on Zion, with the kings (2 K. xv. 7) ; not 

b This is an addition by Josephus (lx. 9, §9). If it 
really happened, the chariot must have been sent 
round by a flatter road than that which at present 
would' be the direct rood from Ain-Shem^ Since the 
time of Solomon, chariots would seem to nave become 
unknown in Jerusalem. At any rate we should infer, 
from the notice in 2 K. xiv. 20, that the royal esta- 
blishment could not ot that time boast of one. 

* The story of his leprosy at any rate shows his 
zeal for Jehovah. 

^ 2 Chr. xxvi. 9. The word rendered “ the valley'* 
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in the sepulchre itself, but in a garden or fidd at- 
tached to the spot. 

Jotham (cir. 756) inherited his father’s sagacity, 
as well as his tastes for architecture and wai-fara. 
His works in Jerusalem were building the upper 
gateway to the Temple — apparently a gate commu- 
nicating with the palace (2 Chr. xxiii. 20) — and also 
porticoes leading to the same {Ant, ix. 11, §2). He 
also built much on Ophel — probably on the south 
of Moriah (2 K. xv. 35 ; 2 Chr. xxvii. 3), repaired 
the Wi^ls whei'evcr they were ddapidated, and 
strengthened them by very huge and strong towers 
(Jos.). Before the deatli of Jotham (b.C. 740) 
the clouds of the Syrian invasion began to gather. 
They broke on the head of Ahaz his successor; 
Kezin king of Syria and Pekah king of Israel joined 
their aitnies and invested Je]||p!dem (2 K. xvi. 5). 
The fortifications of the two previous kings cuabl^ 
the city to hold out daring a siege of gi-eat length 
(M woAbv XP^**^**> Jos.). During its progress 
Rezin made an expe^tion against the distant town 
of Elath on the Ked Sea, from which he expelled the 
Jews, and handed it over to the Edomites (2 K. xvi. 
6 ; Ant. ix. 12, §1). [Aiiaz.] Finding on his 
return that the place still held out, Rezin ravaged 
Judaea and returned to Damascus with a multitude 
of captives, leaving Pekah to continue the blockade. 

Ahaz, thinking himself a match for the Israelite 
army, opened his gates and came forth. A tre- 
mendous conflict ensued, in which the three chiefs 
of the government next to the king, and a hundred 
and twenty thousand of the able warriors of the 
army of Judah, ara stated to have been killed, and 
Pekah returned to Samaria with a crowd of captives, 
and a great quantity of spoil collected from the Ben- 
jamite towns noi*tb of Jerusalem (Joseph,). Ahaz 
himself escaped, and there is no mention in any of 
the records, of the city having been plundered. The 
captives and the spoil were however sent back by 
the people of Samaria — a foci which, as it has no 
bearing on the history of the city, need here only be 
referred to, because from the nairative we learn that 
the nearest or most convenient route from Samaria 
to JeiusaJcin at that time was, not, as now, along 
tlie plateau of the country, but by the depths of the 
Jordan valley, smd through Jericho (2 K. xvi. 5 ; 
2 Chr. xxviii. .5-15 ; Jos. Ant, ix. 12, §2;. 

To oppose the confederacy* which had so injured 
him, Ahaz had recourse to Assyria. He appeal’s 
first to have sent an embassy to Tiglath Pileser 
with presents of silver and gold taken from the 
treasures of the Temple and the palace (2 K. xvi. 
8), which had been raci-uited during the last two 
reigns, and with a promise of more if the king 
would overrun Syria and Israel {Ant. ix. 12, §3). 
This Tiglath Pileser did. He marched to Damascus, 
took the city, and killed Rezin. While there, 
Ahaz visited him, probably to make his formal sub- 
mission of vassalage, s and gave him the further pre- 
sents. To collect these he went so far as to lay 
hands on part of the permanonf works of the 

is always employed for the valley on the West 
and South of the town, as is for that on the Bast. 

* • This will be the so-called Mount of Evil Counsel, 
or the hill helow Moriah, according as £n-rogel is taken 
to be the “ Well of Joab ** or the “ Fount of the Virgin.” 

^ n'3. The interpretation given above 

is that of Ximchi, adopted by Geaenins, Fflrst, and 
Bertheau. Keil (on 2 K. xv. 5) and Hengstenborg, 
however, contend for a different meaning. 

I This follows from the words of 2 K. xviii. 7. 
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Temple — the original constructions of Solomon, 
which none of his predecessors hsd been bold enough 
or needy enough to touch. He cut off the richly 
chased panels which ornamented the brass bases of | 
the cisterns, dismounted the large tank or **8ea*' 
from the brazen bulls, and supported it on a pedestal 
of stone, and removed the “ cover for the sabbath/* 
and the ornamental stand on which the kings were 
accustomed to sit in the Temple (2 K. xvi. 17, 18). 

Whether the application to Assyria rellev^ 
Ahaz from one or both of his enemies, is not clear. 
From one passage it would seem that Tiglath 
Pileser actually tame to Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxviii. 
20). At any rate the intercourse resulted in fresh 
idolati'ies, and fi'esh insults to the Temple. A new 
brazen altar was made after* tlie piofane fashion 
of one he bid seen at Damascus, and was set up in 
the centre of the court of the Temple, to occupy the 
place and perform the functions of the original 
altar of Solomon, now removed to a less pixn 
minent position (see 2 K. xvi. 12-15, with the 
cxpl. of Keil) ; the very sanctuary itself (te'ijt and 
was {collated by idol-worship of some kind 
or other (2 Chr. xxix. 5, 16). Horses dedicated to 
the sun, were stabled at the entrance to the court, 
with their chariots (2 K. xxiii. 11). Altars for 
sacritii'e to the moon and Siam were erected on the 
hat roofs of the Temple (ibid. 12). Such conse- 
crated vessels as remained in the house of Jehovah 
were taken thence, and either transferred to the 
service of tlie idols (2 Chr. xxix. 19) or cut up 
and I'c-tnauufacturcd ; the lamps of the sanctuary 
were extinguished^ (xxix. 7), aud for the first time 
the doors of the Temple were closed to the wor- 
shippers (xxviii. 24), and their offerings seized for 
the idols (Jos. Ant iz. 1 2, §M) . The famous suii-diol 
was erected at this time, probably in the Temple.* 
When Ahiiz at last died, it is not wonderful that 
a meaner fate was awarded him than that of 
even the leprous Uzzioh. Ho was excluded not 
only from the royal sepulchres, but from the pre- 
ciucU of Zion, and was buiied “in the city — in Je- 
rusalem.” J The very first act of liezekiah (b.c. 
724) WHS to restore wliat his father had desecrated 
(2 Chr. xxix. 3; and see 36, “suddenly**)* The 
Levites wero collected and inspirited ; the Temple 
freed from its impurities both actual and cere- 
monial; the iiccumulated abominations being dis- 
charged into the valley of the Kedrou. The full 
musical service of the Temple was re-organised, 
with the instruments and the hymns ordained 
by David aud Asaph ; and after a solemn sin- 
offering for the late transgressions bad been 
offered in the presence of the king and princes, 
the public were allowed to testify their acqui- 
escence in tbe change by bringing their own thank- 
oflerings (2 Chr. xxix. 1-36). This was done on 
the 17th of the first month of his reign. The re- 

^ In the old Jewish Calendar the 18th of Ab -was 
kept as a fast, to commemorate the putting out the 
weatern light of the great candlestick by Ahoz. 

* Thoro is an a priori probability that the dial 
would be placed in a sacred precinct ; but may we 
not infer, firom comparing 2 K. xz. 4 with 0, that 
it* was in the “middle court,” and that the sight 
of it there as he passed through had suggested to 
Tsaiah the ** sign** which was to accompany the 
king’s recovery 1 

J Such is the express statement of 2 Chr. xxviii. 
27. The book of Kings repeats its regular formula, 
Josephus otuita all notice of the burial. 
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gular time for 'oriebrsting the Passover was there- 
fore gone by. But there was a law (Nnm. ix. 10, 
11) which allowed the feast to be postponed for a 
month on special oocasioos, and of this law Heze- 
kiah took advantage, in his anxiety to obtain from 
the whole of his people a natioiuil testimony to 
their allegiance to Jwovah and His laws (2 Chr. 
XXX. 2, 3). Acco^cdinglv at the special invitation 
of the king a vast multitude, not only from his 
own dominions, but fx'om the northern king- 
dom, even from the remote Asher and Zebulun, 
assembled at the capital. Their first act was to 
uproot and efface all traces of the idolatry of the 
preceding and former reigns. High-pjbiqps, altars, 
the mysterious and obscene symbols of Baal and 
Asherah, the venerable brazen serpent of Moaes 
itself, were tom down, broken to pieces, and the 
fragments cast into the valley. of the Kedron^ 
(2 Chr. XXX. 14; 2 K. x\*i». 4). This done, the 
feast was kept ror two weeks, and the Vast con- 
course dispersed. The permanent service of the 
Temple was next thoroughly oiganised, the subsist- 
ence of the officiating ministers ai*rang^, and pro- 
vision made for storing the supplies (2 Chr. zxxi. 
2-21). It was probabjv at this time that the de- 
corations of the Temple were renewed, and the gold 
or other pi'ecious plating which had been removed 
by former kings, re-applied to the doors and pillars 
(2 K. xviii. 16). 

And now approached the greatest crisiB which 
had yet occun-^ in the history of the city: the 
dreaded Assyrian army was to appear under its 
walls. Hezekioh had in some way intimated that 
he did not intend to continue as a dependent— and 
the great king was now (in the 14th year of Heze- 
kiah, cir. 711 B.C.) on his way to chastise him. The 
Assyrian army had been for some time in Phoenicia 
and on the seorcoast of l^hilistia (Rawlinson, Herod, 
i. 47G), and Hezekiah had thcrcfoie hod warning of 
his approach.. The delay was taken advantage ot 
to piepare for the siege. As before, Hezekiah made 
the movement a national one. A gimt concourse 
came together. The springs round Jemsalem were 
stopped — ^that is, their outflow was prevented, and 
the water divert^ underground to tlio interior of 
the city (2 K. xx. 20 ; 2 Chr. zxxH. 4). This was 
particulai'Iy the case with the spring which formed 
the source of the sti'cam of the Kedron,** elsewhere 
called the “upper springhead of Gihon" (2 Chr. 
xxxii . 30 ; A. V . most incorrectly “ water-course **). 
It WHS led down by a subterraneous channel 
“ through the l)anl rock ** (2 Chr. xxxii. 30 ; 
Ecclus. xlviii. 17), to the west side of the city of 
David (2 K. xx. 20), that is, into the valley 
which separated the Mount Moiiah and Zion from 
tlie Uppei* City, and where traces of its presence 
appear to this day (Barclay, 310, 538). Tliia 
done, he carefully repaired &e walls of the city, 
furnished them with additional towers, and built a 

^ And yet it would seem, from the account of 
Josiah’s reforms (2 K. xxiii. 11, 12), that many of 
Ahoz’s intrusions survived even the zeal of Hezekiah. 

” Tbe word “ gold” is supplied by our translators : 
but tbe word “overlaid” (71 shows that some 
metallic coating is intended. ' 

The authority for this is the use here of the word 
Nachal, which is uniformly applied to the valley cast 
of tbo city, as Ge is to that west and south. Tbero 
are other grounds which are stated in the concluding 
section of this article. Similar measures were token 
by the Motdeius on the approach of the Crusoilcrs (Will, 
of Tyre, viii. 7. quoted by Robinson, i. 340 noU). 
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aecond wall (2 Clir. xxxii. 5; Is. xxii, 10). Th< 
water of the i-eservoir, called the “ lower pool,” or 
the ** old pool,” was diverted to a new tank in the 
city between the two walls® (Is. xxii. 11). Nor 
was this all : as the stniggle would certainly be one 
for life and death he strengthened the fortifications 
of tlie citadel (2 Chr. xxxii. 5, ** Millo Is. xxii. 
9), and prepared abundance of ammunition. lie also 
organised &e people, and officered them, gathered 
them together in the open place at the gate, and in- 
spiled them with confidence in Jehovah (xxxii. 6). 

The details of the Assyrian invasion or invasions 
will be found under the sejiarate heads of SENNA- 
CHERIB iind Hbzekiah. It is possible that Jeru- 
salem was once i-egularly invest^ by the Assyrian 
army. It is certain that the army encamped there 
on another occasion ; that the generals — the Tartiui, 
the chief Cup-bearer, and the chief Eunuch — ^hcld 
a conversation witli Hezekioli's chief ofHccm outside 
the walls, most probably at or about the present 
Kasr Jalud at the N. W. comer of the city, while 
the wall above was crowded with the anxious in- 
habitants. At the time of Titus’s siege the name 
of ** the Assyrian Comp” was still attached to a spot 
north of the city in remetj^brance either of this or 
the subsequent visit of Nebuchadnezzar (Jos. B, J, 
v. 12, §2). But though untaken — ^though the ci- 
toflel was still the “ virgin-daughter of Zion” — ^yet 
Jerusalem did not escape unharmed. Hezekiidi’s 
treasures hail to be empti^, and the costly ornaments 
he had added to the Temple were stripped off to make 
up the tribute. This, however, he liad recovered by 
the time of the subsequent visit of the ambassadors 
fmm Babylon, as we see from the account in 2 K. 
XX. 12 ; and 2 Chr. xxxii. 27-29. The death of 
til is g<^ and great king was indeed a national 
calamity, and so it was considered. lie was bui'ied 
in one of the chief of the royal sepulchres, and a 
vast concourse from the country, as well ns of the 
citizens of Jerusalem, assembled to join in the wail- 
ings at the funeral (2 Chr. xxxii. 33). 

The reign of Manasseh (B.o. 696) must have been 
an eventful one in the annals of Jerusalem, though 
only meagre iiidiciitions of its events are to be found 
iu the documents. He began by plunging iuto 
!ill the idolatries of his grandfather — restoring all 
that Hezekiah had destroyed, and desecrating the 
Temple and the city with even more offensive idola- 
tries than those of Ahoz (2'Chr. xxxiii. 2-9 ; 2 K. xxi. 
2-9). In this career of wickedness he was stopped 
by an invasion of the Assyrian army, by whom he 
was taken prisoner and carried to Babylon, where he 
mnained for some time. The rest of his long reign 
was occupied in attemptyig to remedy his former 
misdoings, and in the repair and conservation of the 
city (Josh. Ant. x. 3, 62). He built a fresh wall 
to the citadel, ** from the west side of Gihon-in-the- 
valley to the fish-gatc,” «. e, apparently along the 
east side of the centnd valley, which pai’ts the 
upper and lower cities from S. to N. He also 
continued the works which had been begun by 
Jotham at Ophel, and raised tluit fortress or strut'- 

® The reservoir between the Jaffa gate and the 
Church of the Sepulchre, now usually called the Pool 
of Hezekiah, cannot be cither of the works alluded 
to above. If an ancient construction it is probably 
the Almond Pool of Josephus. (For the reasons, see 
Williams, ITo/y City, 85-8, 488.) 

V The narrative in Kings appears to place the de- 
struction of the images after the king's solemn cove- 
nant in the Temple, i. e. after the completion of the 
repairs. But, on the other hand, there arc the dates 
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fwe to a great height. On his death he was buried 
in a private tomb in the garden attached to his 
palace, called also the garden of Uzza (2 K. xxi. 18 ; 
2 Chr. zzxiii. 20). Here also was interred his son 
Amon after his violent death, following an unevent- 
ful but idolatrous reign of two ycai^ (2 Chr. xxxiii. 
21-25; 2 K.xxi. 19-26). 

The of Josiah (b.o. 639) was marked by a 
more strenuous zeal for Jehovah than even that of 
Hezekiali had been. He began his reign at eight 
years of age, and by his 20th year (12th of his 
reign — 2 Chr. xxxiv. 3) commeno^ a thorough re- 
moval of the idolatrous abuses of Manasseh and 
Amon, and even some of Ahaz, whidi must have 
escaped the purgations of Hezekiah ^ (2 K. xxviii. 
12). As on former occasions tlic.so abominations 
were Inokcri up small and canted down to the bed 
of the Kidron-— which seems to have served almost 
the purpose of a common sewer, and there calcined 
and dispersed. The cemetery, which still paves the 
sides of that valley, had til ready begun to exist, and 
the fmgments of the broken altars and statues were 
scatter^ on the graves that they might be eilectu- 
ally defiled, and thus praveuted from fui-ther use. 
On the opposite side of the valley, 60 inewhei*e on the 
Mount of Olives, were the 61*6011008 which Solomon 
had put up for the deities of his foreign wives. Not 
one of these was spaied ; they were all annihilated, 
and dead bones scattered over tlie places where they 
had stood. These things occupied six years, at the 
expiration of which, in the first month of the 18th 
yeai* of his reign (2 Chr. xxxv. 1 ; 2 K. xxiii. 23), 
a solemn passover was held, emphatically recordoti 
to have been the greatest since the time of Samuel 
(2 Chr. xxxv. 18). This seems to have been the 
crowning ceremony of the purification of the Tem- 
ple ; and it was at once followed by a thorough re- 
novation of the fabric (2 Chr. xxxiv. 8 ; 2 K. xxii. 3). 
The cost was met by offerings collect^ at the doois 
(2 K. xxii. 4), and also throughout the countiy 
(Jos. Ant. X. 4, §1), not only of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, but also of Ephraim and the other northern 
tribes (2 Chr. xxxiv. 9). It was during these re- 
pairs that the book of the Law was found; and 
shortly after all the people were convened to Jeru- 
salem to hear it read, and to renew the national 
covenant with Jehovali.*^ The mention of Iluldah 
the prophetess (2 Chr. xxxiv. 22 ; 2 K. xxii. 14) 
introduces us to the lower city under the name of 

"the MiJmeh” (IIJBfen, A. V. " coUege,” 

“Kjhool,” or "second part”)/ The name also 
suirives in the book of Zophanioli, a prophet of 
this reign (i. 10), who seems to recognize "the 
fish-gate,” and “ the lower city,” and “ the hills,” 
as the three main divisions of the city. 

Josiah’s death took place at a distance from Jeru- 
salem ; but he was brought there for bis buriid, 
and was placed in “his own sepulchre” (2 K. xxiii. 
30), or “ in the sepulchre of his fatliere ” (2 Uhr. 
xxxv. 24), probably that already tenanted by Ma- 
luisseh and Amon. (See 1 Esd. i. 31.) 

given in 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8, xxxv. 1, 19, which fix the 
Paiiover to the 14th of the Ist mouth of his 18th year, 
too early in the year for the repair which was begun 
in the same year to have preceded it. 

4 This narrative has some interesting corre- 
spondences with that of Joush's coronation (2 K. xi.). 
Amongst these is the singular expression the king 
stood “ on the pillar.” In the present caro Josephus 
understands this os an official spot—cvl rov fijffiaros. 

' See Kcil on 2 K. xxii. 14. 
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' Jo8iah*B rash opposition to PhaiTioh-Necho oost 
him his life, his son his throne, and Jerusalem 
much sufTering. Before Jehoahaz (B.C. 608) had 
been reigning three months, the Egyptian king found 
opportunity to sejid to Jerusalem,* from Riblah 
whem he was then encamped, a foix^ sufficient to 
dei30se and tal|C him prisoner, to put his brother 
Kliakim on the throne, and to exact a heavy fine 
from the city and country, which was paid in ad* 
vauce by the new king, and afterwards extorted by 
taxation (2 K. xxiii. 83, 35). 

The fall of the city was now rapidly approach- 
ing. During the rei^ of Jehoiakim — such was the 
new name which at Necho’s order Eliokim had as- 
sumed — Jerusalem was visited by Nebuchadnezzar, 
with the Babylonian aimy lately victorious over the 
Egyptians at Oarchemish. The visit was possibly 
repeated once, or even twice.* A siege there mtist 
have been ; but of this we have no account. Wc 
may infer how severe was the pi*essure on tlie sui^ 
rounding country, from the feet that the veiy ' Be- 
douins were driven within the walls by “ the fear 
of the Chaldeans and of the Syrians*' (Jer. xxxv. 
11). We may also infer thtit the Temple was entered, 
since Nebuclnulnezzar carried off some of the vessels 
thcreirom for his bmiple at Babylon (2 Ohr. xxxvi. 
7), and that Jehoiakim was treated with gi'cat in- 
dignity (ib. 6). In the latter part of this reign we 
dihcei n the couiitiy harassed and pillaged by maraud- 
ing bands fiom the east of Jordan (2 K. xxiv. 2). 

Jehoiakim was succeeded by his son Jehoiachin 
(^n.c. 597). Hardly liad his short reign begun be- 
lure the terrible aimy of Babylon re-appeared before 
the city, again commanded by Nebuchadnezzar (2 K. 
xxiv. 10, 11). Jehoiachin’s di8poa|^on appears to 
have made him shrink from inffictmg on the city 
Hie horrors of a long siege (R. /. vi. 2, §1), and 
he thereforo surrendered in ^e third month of his 
reign. The ti^asures of the palace and Temple were 
pillaged, certain golden articles of Solomon's original 
establishment, which had esca{)ed the plunder and 
desecrations of the previous reigns, vrere cut up 
(2 K. xxiv. 13), and the mora desirable objects out 
of the Temple carried off (Jer. xxvii. 19). The firat 
deportation that we hear^of from the city now took 
place. 'I'he king, his wives, and the queen mother, 
witli their eunuchs and whole establishment, the 
princes, 7000 waiTiors, and 1000 a|^ficei*s — in all 
10,000 souls, were carried off to Babylon (ibid. 
14-16). The uncle of Jehoiachin was made king in 
his st^, by the name of Zedekiah, under a solemn 
oath (“ by God”) of allegiance (2 Chr. xxxvi. 13; 
Ezek. xvii. 13, 14, 18). Had he been content to 
remain quiet under the rule of Babylon, the dty 
might have stood many years longer ; but he was 
not. He appears to liave been temj^d with the 
cliance of rdief afforded by the accession of Bharaoh 
Hophra, and to have applied to him for assistance 
(Fizek. xvii. 15). Upon this Nebuchadnezzar 

* This event would surely be more emphatically re- 
lated in the Bible, if Jerusalem were the Cadytls which 
Nccho le record^ by Herodotus to have destroyed 
after the battle at Megiddo. The Bible records past 
over in total ellence, or notice only in a casual way, 
events which ooourr^ fdbse to the Israelite territory, 
when those events do not aflioct the Israelites them- 
selves; instance the 29-year8* siege of Ashdod by 
Psammetichus, Ncoho's predecessor ; the destruction 
of Geaer by a former Pharaoh (1 K. ix. 16), &c. 
But when events do aflbet them, they are mentioned 
with more or less detail. The question of Cadytis is dis- 
cussed by Sir G. Wilkinson, in Rawlinson*8 
ii. 246, note ; also by Kcnrlok, Anc. Egypt, ii. 400. 
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marched in peiw)n to Jenisalem, arriving in the 
ninth year of Zedekiah, on the 10th day of the 
10th month" (b.c. 588), and at once be^ a re- 
gular siege, at the same time wasting the country 
^ and near (Jer. xxxiv. 7). The siege was con- 
ducted by erecting forts on lofty moun£ round the 
dty, from which on the usual Assyrian plan,* mis- 
dles were ffischai'ged into the town, and the walls 
and houses in them battered by rams (Jer. xxxii. 
24, xxxiii. 4, lii. 4; Ezek. zxi. 22); Jos. AnU x. 
8, §1). I'he dty was also suriDuuded with tixiops 
(Jer. lii. 7). The siege was once abandoned, owing 
to the approach of the Egyptian army (Jer. xxxvii. 
5, ll),*and duiing the interval the gates of the dty 
wera i'e-o])ened (ibid. 13). But the relief' was only 
temporary, and in the llih of Zedekiah (».0. 586), 
on the 9th day of Hie 4th month (J^r. lii. 6), being 
just a year and a half from the first investment, the 
city was taken., Nebuchadnezzar had in the mean- 
time retired from Jerusalem to Kiblah to watch the 
more important sii^ of Tyre, then in the last year 
of its progress. The besieged seem to have suiloicd 
severely both from hunger and disease (Jer. xxxii. 
24), but chiefly from the fonner (2 K. xxv. 3 ; Jer. 
lii. 6 ; Lam. v. 10). But they would perhaps have 
held out longer li^ not a breach in the widl been 
effected on ^e day named. It was at midnight 
(Joseph.). The whole city was wrapt in the pitchy 
darkness^ characteristic of an eastern town, and 
nothing was known by the Jews of what had 
happened till the generals of the ai*my entered the 
Temple (Joseph.) and took thdr seats in the middle 
court* (Jer. xxxix. 3 ; Jos. Ant. x. 8, §2). Then 
the alarm was given to Zedekiah, and collecting his 
remaining warriors, they stole out of the city by a 
gale at the south side, somewhere near the present 
Bab el-Mvdharibehy crossed the Kedron above the 
royal gardens and made their way over the Mount 
of Olives to the Joixilan valley. At break of day 
information of the flight was brought to the Chal- 
deans by some deserters. A rapid pursuit was 
made: Zedekiah was overtakeq near Jericho, his 
people were disiicrsed, and he himself captured and 
reseived for a miserable fate at Kiblah. Meantime 
the wretched inliabitants suffered all the horrors of 
assault and sack: the men were slaughtered, old 
and young, prince and peassmt ; the women violated 
in Mount Zion itself (Lnm. ii. 4 ; v. 11, 12). 

On the seventh day of the following month (2 K. 
xxv. 8), Nebuzaradaii, the commander of the king's 
body-guard, who seems to have been chai'ged with 
Nebuchadnezzar's iustructious as to what should be 
done with the city, amvwi. Two days were passed, 
probably in collecting the captives and booty ; and 
on the tenth (Jer. lii. 12) the Temple, Hie royal 
palace, and all the more important buildings of the 
rity, were set on Are, and the walls thi’own down and 
left as heaps of disoiriered rubbish on the ground 
(Neh. iv. 2). The spoil of the city consisted appa- 

* It seems impossible to reconcile the accounts of 
this period in Kings, Chronicles, and Jeremiah, with 
Josephus and the other sources. For one view sec 
JnnoxAxix. For an, opposite one see Kawlinsoi^’s 
Herodotus^ i. 500-514. * 

« According to Josephus {AnU x. 7, §4), this date 
was the commencement of the final portion of tho 
siege. But there is nothing in tho Bible records to 
support this. 

■ For the sieges see Layard’s JTtneveA, ii. 360, Ac. 

r Tho moon being but nine days old, there con have 
been little or no moonlight at this hour. 

■•This was the regular Assyrian custom at Uio con- 
clusion of a siege (Luyard, Nineveh^ ii. sH). 
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rently of little more than the furniture of the 
Temple. A few smtdl vessels in gold ■ and silver, 
and some other things in biass wei-e carried away 
whole — ^the foi-mer under the especial eye of Nebu- 
zaradan hiiin>clf (2 K. xxv. 15 ; comp. Jer. zzvii. 
19). But the lar^r objects, Solomon’s huge brazen 
basin or sea with its twelve bulls, the ten bases, the 
two magnificent pillaia, .Jachin and Boaz, too heavy 
and too cumbrous for ti’anspoi't, were broken up. 
The pillare were almost the onl-* — 
original construction which ha 
by the sacrilegious hands of some Baal-worehipping 
nioiiAixih or other, and there is quite a touch of 
pathos in the way in which the chronicler ‘lingers 
over his recollections of their height, their size, 
and their oiiiameiits— <;apitals, wi'eathen work, and 
pomegranates, ** all of brass.” 

The previous depoilatioiis, and the sufferings en- 
dured in the siege, must to a great extent have 
drained the place of its able-bodMed people, and thus 
the captives, on this occasion, were but few luid un- 
impoitaut. The high-priest, and four other oflicei^ 
of the Temple, the commanders of the fighting men, 
five ^ people of the couii, the mustering oflicei* of 
the anny, and sixty selected private persons, wore 
reseiwed to be submitted to the king at Kiblah. 
The daughtore of Zcdckuih, with their children and 
establishment (Jer. xli. 10, 16 ; comp. Ant, x. 9, 
§4), and Jeremiah the prophet (ibid. xl. 5), were 
placed by Nebuzai'adan at Mizpah undci* the charge 
of Gedaliiih ben-Aliikam, who had been appointed 
as superintendent of the few poor labouring people 
left to caiTy on the DOC(‘s.sary husbtuidry and vine- 
dressing. in addition to these were some smdl 
Itodics of men in ams, who had perhaps escaped 
from the city before the blockade, or in the interval 
of the siege, and who were hovering on the outskirts 
of the countiy watching what might tuiti up (Jer. 
xl. 7, 8). [IsHMAEL, 6.] The remainder of the 
liopulation — numbering, with the 72 abovenamed, 
832 souls (Jer. lii. 29), were marched off to Baby- 
ion. About two pionths after this Gedaliali was 
murdei-ed by Ishmael, and then the few people of 
consideration left with Jeremiah, went into Egypt. 
Thus the laud was practically deserted of all but 
tlie very poorest class. Even these were not allowed 
to remain in quiet. Five years afterwards— the 
231*6 of Nebuchadnezzar’^ reign — the insatiable Ne- 
buzaradan, on his way to Egypt (Jos. Ant. x, 9, 
§7), again visited the ruins, and swept off 745 
more of the wretched peasants (Jer. lii. 30). 

Thu.s Jerusalem at last had fallen, and the Temple, 
set up under such fair auspices, was a heap of black- 
ened Tuins.^ The spot, however, was none the 
sacred bcciuisc the edifice was destroyed, and it was 
still the resort of devotees, sometimes from gi*cat 
distances, who brought their offerings — ^iii sti*aiige 
'hea^enish guise indeed, but still with a true feel- 
ing — to weep and wail over the holy place (Jer. 
xli. 5). It was still th e centre of hope to t he 

* Josephns (x. 8, §5) says the candlostiok and the 
golden table of shewbread were taken now ; but these 
wfire doubtless carried off on the previous occasion. 

•» Jeremiah l[lii. 25) says “ seven.** 

’’ The events of this period are kept in memory by 
the Jews of the present day by various commemora- 
tive fasts, which wore instituted immediately after 
the occurrences themselves. These are the 10th 
Tobeth (Jan. 5), the day of the investment of the city 
by Nebuchadnezzar; the 10th Ah (July 29), destruc- 
tion of the Temple by Nebuzarudan, and subsequently 
by 'fituB ; thj 3rd Tisri (8ept. 1 9), murder of Gcdnliah ; 
9th Tebeth, when Kzeldel and the other captives at , 
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people in captivity, and the time soon arrived for • 
their return to it. The dca^of Cyrus authorizing 
the rebuilding of the “ house of Jehovah, God of 
Israel, which is in Jerusalem,” was issued B.c. 536. 
In consequence thereof a very large caravan of 
Jews an-ived in the country. The expedition com- 
prised all classes-^the royal family, priests, Levites, 
inferior ministera, lay people belonging to vaiious 
towns and families — and numbered 42,360 ** in all. 
They were well provided with treasure for the ne- 
cessary outlay ; and — a more precious bui*den still — 
they l^re the vessels of the old Temple which liad 
beeu prcseiTed at Babylon, and were now destined 
again to find a home at Jemsalem (Ezr. v. 14, vi. 5). 

A diort time was occupied in settling in their 
former cities, but on the first day of the 7th month 
(Ezr. iii. 6) a genei’al assembly was called together 
at Jerusalem in ** the open place of the fiist gate 
towards the east” (1 Esd. v. 47) ; the altar was set 
up, and the daily morning and evening sacrifices 
conlmenced.* Other festivals were re-iiistituteii, 
and we have a record of the celebration of at least 
one anpiveraary of tlic day of the first assembly at 
Jerusalem (Neh. viii. l,Ac.). Airnngcments were 
tnadc for stone and timber for the tabric, and in 
the 2nd yW after their return (n.c. 534), on the 
1st day of the 2nd month (1 Esd. v. 57), the foun- 
dation of the Temple was laid amidst the songs 
and music of the priests and Levites (accoi'ding to 
the old rites of David), the teara of the old men 
and the shouts of the young. But the work was 
destined to suffer matcrid interruptions. The chiefs 
of the people by whom Samaria ha<i l>een colonised, 
finding that the Jews refused their offers of assist- 
ance (Ezr. iv^2), annoyed and hindered them in 
every possible way ; and by this and some natural 
drawbacks — suoh as violent storms of winil by 
which some of the work had been blown down 
(Hag. i. 9), drought, and consequent failm*e of 
crops, and mortality amongst both animals and 
men — the work was protracted through the rest 
of the reign of Cyrus, and that of Ahosiierus, till 
the accession of Aitaxerxes (Doiius I.) to the Uirone 
of Peraia (u.C. 522). The Samoi-itaiis then sent 
to the court at Babylon a foimal memorial (a 
mciLsitre alreaily tried widiout success in the pre- 
ceding reign), representing that the inevitable con- 
sequence of t|p restoration of the city would be its 
revolt from tne empire. This produced its effect, 
and the building entirely ceased for a time. In the 
meantime houses of some pretension began to 
spring up — “ ceiled houses” (Hag. i, 4), — and the 
enthusiasm of the builders of the Temple cooled 
(ibid. 9). But after two years the delay became 
intolerable to the leaders, and tlie work was recom- 
mence at all hazards, amidst the encoiiraguinents 
and rebukes of the two prophets, Zechiu'iah and 
Higgai, on the 24th day of tlie 6th month of 
Ikirius’ 2nd year. AnoOier attempt at interrup- 
tion was made by the Peraian governor of the dis- 

Dabylon received the nows of the destruction of the 
Temple. The entrance of the Chaldees into the city 
is commemorated on the 17 th Tamuz (July 8), the 
day of the breach of the Antonia by Titus. The modern 
dates here given are the da#i on which the fasts ore 
kept in the present year, 1860. 

Josephus says 42,462. 

* The feast of tabornaclcs is also said to have boon 
celebrated at this time (iii. 4 ; Jos. Ant. xi. 4, $1) ; 
but this is in direct opposition to Neh. viii. 17, which 
states that it was ftrst celebrated when Ezra was pre- 
sent (comp. 13), which he was not on the former 
occasion. 
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ttrict west of the Euphrates ' (Ezr« v. 3), but the 
result was only a confirmation by Darius of the 
privileges granted by his predecessor (vi. 6-13), 
and an order to render all possible assistance. 
work now went on apace, and the Temple was 
finished and dedicated ? in the 6th year of Darius 
(B.c. 516), on the 3rd (or 231x1, 1 Esdr. vii. 5) 
of Adar— the last month, and on the 14th day of 
the new yeai* the Aral Passover was celebrated. 
The new Temple was 60 cubits less in altitude 
than that of Solomon (Jos. Ant, xv. 11, §1) ; but 
its dimensions and foitn — of which there are only 
scanty notices— will be best considered elsewhere. 
[Templk.] All this time the walls of the city 
remained as the Assyrians had left them (Neh. ii. 
12, &c.). A period of 58 ycara now passed of 
which no accounts are preserved to us ; but at the 
end of that time, in the year 457, Ezra arrived 
from Babylon with a caravan of Priests, Levites, 
>{ethinims, and lay people, among the latter some 
members of the royal family, in all 1777 pei'sons 
(Ezr. vii. viii.), and with valuable offerings fiom 
the i^eraiau king and his court, as well as fiom the 
Jews who still remained in Babylonia (ib. vii. 1^, 
viii. 25). lie left Babylon on the 1st day of the 
year and reached Jerusalem on the 1st of the 5th 
month (Ezr. vii. 9, viii. 32). 

Ezra at once set himself to correct some irr^- 
huities into which tlie community had fallen. The 
chief of them was the practice of marrying the 
native women of the old Canaunite nations. The 
people were assembled at three days* notice, and 
harangued by Ezra— so m'gent was the case— in the 
midst of a pouring rain, and in very cold weather, 
in the 0 {.ieii space in front of the main entrance to 
the Temple (Ezr. x. 9; I Esdr. ix. 6). His 
exhortations were at once acceded to, a form of 
tres(iHSH-offeriiig was arranged, and no less than 
17 priests, 10 Levites, and 86 laymen, renounced 
their foroign wives, and gave up an intercourse 
which had been to their fa&ers the cause and the 
ac^omjionimeut of almost all tlieir misfortunes. 
The matter took three months to carry out, and 
was completed on the 1st day of the new yeai*: 
but the practice was not wholly eradicated (Nch. 
xiii. 23), though it never was pursued as l^fore 
the Captivity. 

We now pass another period of eleven years until 
the arrival of Nehcmiah, al^iut B.o. 445. He had 
been moved to come to Jerusalem by the accounts 
given him of the wretchedness of the community, 
and of the state of ruin in which the walls of the 
city conmued (Neh. i. 3). Arrived there he kept 
his intentions quiet for three days, but on the night 
of the third he went out by him^f, and, as 
the ruins would allow, made the circuit of the . 

(ii. 11-16). On the following day he collected the 
chief people and proposed the immediatie rebuilding 
of the walls. One spirit seized them. Priests, 
rulers, Levites, private persons, citizens of distant 
towns,** as well as those dwelling on the spot, all 
put their hand vigorously to the work. And not- 

* mrW “13y= beyond the river, but by our trans- 
lators rendered ** on this side,*’ as if speaking from 
Jerusalem. (See Ewald, iv. 1 10 note.) 

* Psalm XXX. by its title purports to have been 
used on this occasion (Ewald, JHehter, i. 210, 223). 
Ewald also suggests that Ps. Ixvili. was Anally used 
for this festival {Qeach, iv. 127 rtofr). 

^ Among these we And Jericho and the Jordan 
valley (A. V. “plain”), Bethzur, near Hebron, 
Gibeon, Bethhoron, i^rhaps Samaria, and the other 
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withstanding the taunts and threats of Sanbnllat, 
the ruler of tiie K^amantans, and Tobiah the Am- 
monite, in consequence of which one-half of the 
people had to remain armed while the other half 
built, the work was completed in 52 days, on the 
25th of Elul. The wall thus rebuilt was that 
of the city of Jerusalem as well as the city of 
David or Ziou, as will be shown in the next sec- 
tion, where the account of the rebuilding is ex- 
amined in detail (Seefion III. p. 1027). At ^is time 
the city must have presented a forlorn appearance ; 
but few houses were built, and lai'ge spaces 1 * 6 - 
mained unoccupied, or occupied but with the ruins 
of the Assyrian destructions (Neh. Vii. 4). In this 
I'espcct it was not unlike much of the modem city. 
The solemn dedication of the wall, i%corded in Neh. 
xii. 27-43, probably took phwe at a later period, 
when the works had been completely Anished. 

Whether Ezra was here at this time is uncer- 
tain.* [Ezra, p. 6056]. But we meet him daring 
the government of Nehemiah, especially on one 
interesting occasion — ^the anniversary, it would njv- 
pi*nr, of the iirat return of ZerubbabePs caravan— 
on the 1st of the 7th month (Nch. viii. 1). He 
there appears as the venerable and venerated iu- 
structur of the people in the forgotten law of Moses, 
amongst other reforms reinstituting the feast of 
Tabernacles, which we incidentally learn had not 
been celebrated since tlie time that the Israelites 
originally entered on the land (viii. 17). 

Nehemiah remained in the city for twelve yeara 
(v. 14, xiii. 6), during which time he held the 
oiAce and maintained the state of governor of the 
province (v. 14) from his own private resources 
(v. 15), He was indefatigable in his regulation 
and maintenance of Ike oirier and dignity both of 
the city (vii. 3, xi. 1, xiii. 15, &c.) and Temple 
(x. 32, 39, xii. 44) ; abolished the excessive rates 
of usury by which the ncher citizens had griev- 
ously oppressed the poor (v. 6-12); kept up the 
geological ivgistera, at once so characteristic of, 
and important to, the Jewish nation (vii. 5, xi., 
xii.); and in various other ways sliowed himself 
an able and active governor, and possessing a com- 
plete ascendancy over his fellow-citizens. At the 
end of this time he returned to Babylon-; but it 
does not appear that his absence was more than, 
a short one,* and he was soon again at his post, as 
vigilant and enei*getic as ever (xiii. 7). Of his 
death we have no record. 

The foreign tendencies of the high-priest Eliashib 
and his family had already given Nehemiah some 
concern (xiii. 4, 28), and when the checks exercised 
by his vigilance and good sense were removed, they 
quickly Tod to serious disorders, unfortunately 
the only occuri’cnccs which have come down to us 
during the next epoch. Eliashib's son Joiada, who 
sucoe^ed him in the high-priesthood (apparently 
a few years before the death of Nehemiah), had two 
sons, ^e one Jonathan (Neh. xii. 11) or Johanan 
(Neh. xii. 22; Jos. Ant, xi. 7, §1), the other 
Joshua (Jos. ibid,), Joshua had made interest with 

side of Jordan (see iv. 12, referring to those who 
Jved near Banballat and Tobiah). 

* The name occurs among those who assisted in the 
dedication of the wall (xii. 88) ; but so as to make us 
believe that it was some inferior person of the samo 
name. 

h Prideaux says Avc years ; but his reasons are 
not satisfactory, and would apply to ten as well os to 
Avc. 
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the gmeral of the Persian army that he shonld 
displace his brother in the priesthood: the two 
quarrelled, and Joshua was killed by Johonan in the 
Temple (d.C. cir. 366) : a horrible occurrence, and 
even aggravated by its consequences ; for the Persian 
general made it the excuse not only to pollute the 
sanctuary (vods) by entering it, on the giound that 
he was certainly less unclean than the body of the 
murdered man— but also to ex^rt a tribute of 50 
darics on every lamb offered in the daily sacrifice 
for the next seven years (Jos. Ant, ibid.). 

Johanan in his turn had two sons, Jaddua (Ndi. 
xii. 11, 22) and Manasseh (.Tos. Ant. xi. 7, §2). 
Manassch married the daughter of Sanballat the 
Horoaite,*" and eventually became the first priest 
of the Samaritan temple on Gerizim (Jos. Ant, xi. 
8, §2, 4). But at first he seems to have been 
associateil in the priesthood of Jerusalem with his 
brother (Jos. /aercx«v and to 

have relinquished it only on l^ing forced to do so 
on account of his connexion with fianbollat. The 
foreign manriages against which Ezra and Nehc- 
miah had acted so enei’getically had again become 
common among both the priests and laymen. A 
movement was made by a reforming party against 
the practice ; but either it had obtained a firmer 
hold than before, or there was nothing to replace 
the personal influence of Nehemiah, for the move- 
ment only resulted in a large number going over 
with Manasseh to the Samaritans (Jos. Ant, xi. 

lJuring the high-priesthood of Jaddua 
occur^ the famous visit of Alexander the Great 
to Jerusalem. Alexamler had invaded the north 
of Syria, beaten Darius’s army at the Granicus, 
and again at Issus, and then, having besieged Tyre, 
sent a letter to Jaddua invimig his allegiance, and 
desiring assistance in men and provisions. The 
answer of the high-priest was, that to Darius his 
allegiance had b^n given, and that to Daiius he 
shonld remain faithM while he lived. Tyie was 
taken in July B.c. 331 (Kenrick’s Phoeniexa, 431), 
and then the Macedonians moved along the flat 
.strip of the coast of Palestine to Giiza, which in 
its turn was taken in October. The road to 
Egypt being thus secured Alexander had leisure to 
visit Jerusalem, and deal in person with the people 
who had ventured to oppose him. This he did 
apparently by the same route which Isaiah (x. 28- 
32) describes Sennacherib as taking. The ** f^pha’* 
at which he was met by the high-priest must be 
Mizpeli — Scopus — the high ridge to the north of 
the city, the Nob of Isaiah, which is ci*ossed by the 
northern road, and from whidi the firat view — and 


*" According to Neh. xiii. 28, the man who married 
Sanballat’s daughter was ** son of Joiada but this 
is in direct contradiction to the circumstantial state- 
ments of Josephus, followed in the text ; and the 
word “ son ” is often used in Hebrew for “ grandson,*’ 
or even a more remote descendant (see, s. g , Caxmi, 
281 a). 

" The details of this story, and tho arguments for 
and agrainst its authenticity, arc given under Alkx- 
AMUER (p. 43 6); see also Hiou-Faikst (8115). It 
should be observed that the part of the Temple which 
Alexander entered, and whore he saorifloed to God, 
was not the vad«, into which Bagoos had forced him- 
self after the murder of Joshua, but tho — the 

court only (Jos. Ant, xi. 8, §5). The Jewish tradi- 
tion Is that he was induced to put off his shoes before 
treading the sacred ground of tho court, by being 
told that they would slip on the polished marble 
(Jfr^. taanUh^ in Belaud, Antiq. i. 8, !i). 
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that a full one-— of the city and Temple is pro-* 
cured. The result to the Jews of the visit was 
an exemption from tribute in the Sabbatical year : 
i||>rivilege which they retained for long." 

We hear nothing more of Jerusalem until it was 
taken by Ptolemy Sotcr, about B.C. 320, during 
his incursion into Syria. The account given by 
Josephus (Anf. xii. 1 ; Apiany i. §22), partly from 
Agatharchides, and pertly from some o^cr source, 
is extremely meagre, nor is it quite consistent with 
itself. But we can discern oue point to which 
more than one parallel is found in the later history 
— ^that the city fell into the hands of Ptolemy be- . 
cause the Jews would not fight on the Sabbath. 
Great hardships seem to have been expciienced by 
the Jews after this conquest, and a large number 
were transported to Egypt and to Northern Africa. 

A stormy period succ^^ — that of the struggles 
between Antigonus and Ptolemy for the possession 
of Syria, whi^ lasted until the defeat of the former 
at Ipsus (b.C. 301), alter which the country came 
into the possession of Ptolemy. The contention 
however was confined to the maritime region of 
Palestine, and Jerusalem appears to liavc escaped. 
Scanty as is tlie information we possess conceniing 
Ihe city, it yet indicates a state of prosperity; 
the only outward mark of dependence being an 
annual tax of twenty talents of silver payable by 
the high-priests. Simon the Just, who followed 
his father Oiiias in the high-pricsthood (cir. B.C. 
300), is one of the favourite heroes of the Jews. 
Under his care the sanctuary (vaJr) was re- 
paired, and some foundations of great depth added 
round the Temple, possibly to gain a larger surface 
on the top of the hill (Ecclus. 1. 1, 2). The large 
cisteni or “sea” of the principal court of the 
Temple, trhieh hitherto would seem to have been 
but temporarily or roughly constructed, was sheathed 
in bras.sP (ibid. 3) ; the walls of the city were more 
strongly fortified to guard against such attacks as 
those of Ptolemy (ib. 4) ; and tho Temple service 
was maintained with gi-cat pomp and ceremonial 
(ib. 11-21). Ills death was marked by evil omens 
of various kinds presaging disasters** (Otho, Lex, 
Rah, “ Messias ”). Simon’s brother Eleazar suc- 
ceedetl him as high-priest (b.c. 291), and Antigonus 
of Socho as president of the Sanhedrim^ (Prideaux). 
The disasters presaged did not immediately anive, 
at least in the gi osser foims anticipated. The in- 
tercourse with Greeks was fa‘<t eradicating the 
national chai-acter, but it was at any rate a peace- 
ful intei-coui-se during the reigns of theri[^lemies 
who succeeded Soter, viz., Philadelphus ^C. 285), 


f Diod. Sio. xix ; Ilccatacus in Jos. Apion, i. 22. 
So tho A. y., apparently following a different 
text from either LXX. or Vulgate, which state that 
tho reservoir was mode smaller. But the passage is 
probably corrupt. 

** One of the chief of these was that the scapegoat 
was not, 08 formerly, dashed in pieces by his fall from 
tho rock, but got off olive into tho desert, where he 
was eaten by the Saracens, 

' Simon the Just was the last of the illustrious 
men who formed ** the Great Synagogue.” Antigonus 
was the first of tho or expounders of tho 

written law, whoso dicta are embodied in tho Mishnu. 
From Sadoc, one of Antigonus’s scholars, is said to 
have s]>rung the sect of tho Sodducccs (Prideaux, ii. 
2 ; Ewald, Gesch. iv. 313). It is remarkable that 
Antigonus is the first Jew wo meet with bearing a 
Greek name. 
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and Energato (B.O. 247). It waa Philaddphus, 
who, acoo^ing to the story preseiTed by Josephus, 
had the translation of tlie Septuagint* made, in 
connexion with which he sent Aribtcas to Jern- 
salem during the priesthood of Eleazar. He also 
bestowed on the Temple very rich gifts, consisting 
of a table for the shewbretid, of wonderful work- 
manship, basins, bowls, phials, &c., and other 
articles lioth fon the private and public use of 
the priests (Jos. Ant, xii. 2, §5 — 10) 15). A 
description of Jerusalem at tliis period under the 
name of Aristeas still survives,* which stipplies a 
lively picture of both Temple and city. The 
Temple was ‘‘ enclosed with three walls 70 cnbita 

high, and of proportionate thickness The 

spacious courts were paved with marble, and be- 
neath them lay immense res^oirs of wattf, which 
by mechanical contrivance was maile to rush forth, 
and thus wash away the blood of the sacrificei.** 
'I'he city occupied the summit and the eastern slopes 
of the oppasite hill — the modern Zion. The main 
streets appear to have run north and south ; some 
** along tlie brow . « . others lower down but pa- 
rallel, following the course of the valley, with cross 
streets connecting them.” They were ** furnished 
with raised pavement),** either due to the slope of 
the ground) or possibly adopted for the reason given 
by Aristeas, viz. to enable the passengers to avoid 
contact with persons or things ceremonially unclean. 
The bazaai‘8 were then, as now, a prominent fear 
tiire of the city. There were toibc foimd gold, 
precious stones, and spices broujght by caravans 
from the East, and other aiiicles impoi’ted from 
the West by way of Joppa, Haza, an<l Ptolemais, 
which servcHl as its commodious harbour. It is 
not impossible that among these Phoenician impor- 
tations from tlie West may have figured the dyes 
and the tin of the remote Britain. 

Eleazar was succeo<led (cir. B.C. 276) by his 
uncle Manassch, brother to Oiiias I. ; and he again 
(cir. 250) by Onias )!.. Oiiias was a son of the 
great Simon the Just ; hut he inherited none of 
his father’s' virtues, luid his ilbtimed avarice at 
length endaiigerud the prosperity of Jerusalem. 
For the payment of the annual tax to the coui-t 
of Egypt having been for several years evaded, 
Ptolemy Eucrgetes, about 226, sent a commis- 
sioner to Jerusalem to enforce the arrears (Jos. 
Ant. xii. 4, §1 : Pridcaux). Onias, now in his 
second childhooil (Ant, xii. 4, *§3), was easily 
prevailed on by his nephew Joseph to allow him to 
return with the commissioner to Alexandria, to 
endeavour to ai'rapge the matter with the king. 
Joseph, a man evidently of great ability,'* not only 
procured the remission of the tax in question,** but 
aim persuaded Ptolemy to grant him the lucrative 
priviicp of farming the whole revenue of Judaea, 
ikimaria, Coele-Syria, and Phoenicia — a privilege 
which he retained till the province was taken from 
the Ptolemies by Antiochiis the Great. Hitherto the 
family of the high-priest had been the most powei-ful 


* The legend of the translation by 72 interpreters 
Is no longer believed ; but It probably rests on some 
foundation of fact. The sculpture of the table and 
bowls (Ulios and vines, without any figures) seems 
to have been founded op the descriptions in the Law. 
In 5 Maco. ii. 14, fto., it is said to have had also a 
map of Egypt upon it. 

* It is to be found in the Appendix to Huvcrcamp’s 
Jovephua, and in Gallandii Bibl. Vet. Patr. li. 805. 
An extract is given in article “ Jerusalem ” {IHct, cf 
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in the country ; but Joseph had now founded one 
able to compete with it, and the contention and 
rivalry between the two — ^manifesting itself at one 
time in enormous bribes to the oouit, at another 
in fierce quarrels at home — at la^t led to the inter- 
ference of the chief power with the affairs of a city, 
which, if wisely and quietly governed, might never 
have been molested. 

Onias II. died abopt 217, and was succeeded by 
Simon II. In 221 Ptolemy Philopator had suc- 
ceeded Euergetea on the throne of Egypt. He had 
only been king thi-ee years when Antiochus the 
Great attempt^ to take Sy i ia from him. Antiochus 
partly sucoe^ed, hut in a battle at Ihiphia, south 
of Gaza, fought iii the year 217 (the same as that 
of Hannibal at Thrasymene), he was completely 
routed and forced to fly to Antioch. Ptolemy 
shortly after visited jerus^em. He offered sacrifice 
in the couri of the Temple, and would have entered 
the sanctuary, had he not been provented^iy the 
finnness of the high-pBcst Simon, and also by a 
supernatural terror which struck him and sketched 
him paiuiyzed on the pavement of the court (3 Mucc. 
ii. 22}.^ Tliis ropul^ Ptolemy never forgave, and 
the Jews of Alexandria suffered severely in conse- 
quence. 

Like the rest of Palestine, Jerusalem now be- 
came alternately a prey to each of the contending 
parties (Jos. Mt, xii. 3, §3). In 203 it was 
taken by Antiochus. In 199 it was retaken by 
Scopes the Alexandrian general, who left a garrison 
in the cHadel. In the following year An4|bhus 
again beat the Egyptians/ and then the Jews, who 
had suffered most from the latter, gladly openctl 
their gates to his aimy, and assisted them in 
reducing the Egyptian garrison. This seivice 
Antiochus requited by large presents of money and 
articles for sacrifice, by an order to Ptolemy to 
furnish cedar and other roatei'ials for cloistero ond 
other additions to the Temple, and by material relief 
from taxation. He also published a decree affirming 
the sacredness of the Temple from the intrusion 
of strimgcra, and forbidding any infractions of the 
Jewish law (Jos. Ant. xii. 3, §3, 4). 

Simon was followed in 195 by Onias III. In 
187 Antiochus the Great died, and was succeeded 
by his son Selcucus Sotcr (Jos. Ant, xii. 4, §10). 
Jerusalem was now in much apparent prosperity. 
Onias was greatly respected, and governed with a 
finn hand ; and the deci'ee of the kite king was so far 
observed, that the whole expimdituro of the sacrifices 
was bonic by Seleucifo (2 Maoc. iii. 1-3). Bat the 
city soon began to be much disturbed by the dis- 
putes between Hyretmus, the illegitimate son of Jo< 
seph the collector, and his elder and legitimate 
brothers, on the subject of the division of tec pro- 
perty left by their father. The high-piiest, Onias, 
after some hesitation, seems to have taken the part 
of Hyreanqs, whose wealth*- after the suicide of 
Hyreanus (about B.c. 180)— he securod in the 
treasury of the Temple. The office of governor 


Qeogr. ii. 25, 26). 

The story of the strataircm by which be made his 
fortune is told in Prideaux (anno 226), and in Mil- 
man’s Hiat. of the Jevj$ (ii. 34). 

■ At least wo hear nothing of it afterwards. 
r The third book of the Maccabees, though so called, 
has no refercnco to the Maccaboan heroes, but is taken 
up with the relation of this visit of Ptolemy to Jeru- 
srioro, and its consequences to the Jews. 
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(irpotrrjrqi) of the Temple xnie now held by 
one Simon, who is supposed to have been one 
of the le^ntimate brothera of Hyrcanus. By this 
man Seleucns was induced to send Heliodoras to 
Jerusalem to get possession of the treasure of Hyr- 
canus. How the attempt failefl, and the 'money 
was for the time preserved from pillage, may be 
swn in 2 Maoc. iii. 24-30, and in the well-known 
picture of Rafiaelle Sanzio. 

In 175 Seleucus Soter died! and the* kingdom of 
Sym came to his brother, the infamous Antiochus 
Epiphanes. His iiret act towards Jerusalem was 
to sell the office of high-priest— still filled by the 
goodOnias 111. — to Onias^ brother Joshua (2 Macc. 
iv. 7 ; Ant, xii. 5, §1). Greek manners had made 
many a step at Jerusalem, and the new high-priest 
was not likely to discourage their furtlier progress. 
His first act was to Grecise his own name, and to 
become “ Jason j” his next to set up a gymna- 
sium— ?lhat is a place where the young men of the 
town were trained i\aked— to introduce thp Greek 
dress, Greek sports, an<l Greek appellations. Now 
(I Macc. i. 13, &c. ; 2 Macc.iv. 9, 12) for the first 
time we hear of an attempt to efface the distinguish- 
ing mark of a Jew — again to “ become uucircum- 
cised.” The priests quickly followed the exatuple of 
their chief (2 Macc. iv. 14), and the Temple service 
was neglect^. A special deputation of the youth of 
Jerusalem — “ Antiochians*' they were now called — 
was sent with offerings from the Temple of Jehovah 
to tltf festival of Hercules at Tyro. In 172 Jcrii- 
sale^^A') visited by Antiochus. He entered the 
city at night by tor^-light and amid the acclama- 
tions of Jason and- his party, and after a short stay 
mtumed ^ (2 Macc. iv. 22) And now the treacheiy 
of Jason was to be requited to him. His brother 
Onias, who had assumed the Greek name of Mene* 
laus, in his turn bought the high-priesthood from 
Antiochus, and drove Jason out to the other side of 
the Jordan (2 Macc. iv. 26). To pay the price of 
the office, Menelaus had laid hands on the conse- 
crated plate of the Temple. This became known, 
and a riot ivas the con^uenco (2 Macc. iv. 32, 
39, 40). » 

During the absence of Antiochus in Egypt, 
Jason suddenly appeared beforo Jerusalem with 
a thousand men, and whether by the fury of his 
attirk, or from his having friends in the city, 
he entered the walls, drove Menelaus into the 
citadel, and slaughtered the citizens without mcroy. 
Jason seems to have failed to obtain any of the 
valuables of the Temple, and Shortly after retreated 
beyeffid Jordan, where he miserably perished (2 
Macc. V. 7-10). But the news of these tumults men- 
ing Antiochus on his way from Egypt brought 
him a'gain to Jerusalem (b.o. 170). He appears 
to have entered the city without much difficulty." 
Ah indiscriminate massacre of the adherents of 
Ptolemy followed, and then a general pillage of the 
contents of the Temple. Under the guidsmee of 
Menclfcus, Antiochus went into the Sanctuary, and 
took from thence the golden altar, the candlestick, 
the magnificent table of Bhewbi*ead, and all the 
vessels and utensils, with 1800 talents out of the 
treasury. These things occupied three days. He 

y This visit is omitted in 1 Macc. Josephus men- 
tions it, but says that it was marked by a irreat 
slanghtcr of the Jewish party and by plunder {Ant, 
xii. 5, §3). This however docs not o^e with the 
festal character given to it in the 2 Macc., and 
foUowed above. 

* There Is a great discrepancy between the accounts 
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then quitted for Antiodi, carrying off, besides his 
booty, a large train of captives ; and leaving, as go- 
vernor of the city, a Phiygian named Philip, a man 
of a more savage disposition than himself (1 Maoc. i. 
20-24; 2 Maoc. v. 11-21; Jos. Ant, xii. 5, §3; 
B, J,i, 1, §1). But something worse was I'cserved 
for Jerusalem than pillage, death, and slavery, 
woi'se than even the pollution of the presence of this 
monster in the holy place of Jehovah. Nothing 
less than the total extermination of the Jews was 
resolved on, and in two years (b.c. 168) an army 
was sent* under Apollonius to carry the resolve into 
effect. 11c waited till the sabbath, and then for the 
second time the entry was made while the people 
were engaged in their devotions. Another great 
slaughter took place, the city was now in its turn 
pillaged and buint, and the walls destroyed. 

The foreign garrisoif took up its quarters in what 
had from the earliest times lieen the strongest part 
of the place — the ancient city of David (1 Macc. i. 
33, vii. 32), the famous hill of Zion, described 
as being on an eminence adjoining* the Noilh 
wall of the Temple, and so high as to overlook it 
(Anf. xii.. 5, §4). This hill was now fortified with 
a very strong wall with towers, and within it the 
ganlson seemed their booty, cattle, and other pro- 
visions, the women of their prisonei s, and a certain 
number of the inhabitants of tlie city friendly to 
them. 

Antiochus next issued an edict to compel heatlien 
worship in all#iis dominions, and one Athenaeus 
was sent to .Jeiiisalftn to enforce (‘onipliance. As 
a first step, the Temple was rccotusecmied to Zens 
Olympius (2 Macc. vi. 2). The worship of idols 
(1 Macc. i. 47), with its loose and obscene accom- 
paniments (2 Macc. vi. 4), was inti’oduccd thei-c — 
an altar to Zeus was set up on the bmen altar of 
Jehovah, pig's-fiesh offer^ thereon, ainl the brotli 
or liquor sprinkled about the Temple (Jos. Ant, 
xiii. 8, §2). And while the Jews were compelled 
not only to tolerate but to take an active pait 
in these foreign abominations, the observance of tliuir 
own rites and ceremonies — sacrifice, the sabbath, 
circumcision — was absolutely forbidden. Many no 
doubt complied (Ant, xii. 5, §4) ; but many also 
resisted, and the tonnents inflicted, and the heroism 
displayed in the streets of Jerusalem at this 'time, 
almost surpass belief. But though a severe, it was 
a wholesome discipline, and under its rough teach- 
ing the old spirit of the people began to revive. 

The battles of tlie Maccabees were fought on the 
outskirts of the country, and it was not till the 
defeat of Lysias at Bethzur that they thought it 
safe to venture into the recesses ’of the central hills. 
Then tiiey imroediatolv turned their steps to Jeiii- 
salem. On ascending the Mount Moriah, and entering 
the quadituigle of the Temple, a sight met their eyes, 
which proved at once how complete had been the 
desecration, and how short-lived the triumph of the 
idolaters ; for while the altar still stood there with 
its abominable bui-den, the gates in ashes, the 
priests’ cliambers in ruins, and, as th^ reached the 
inner court, the very sanctuary itself open and 
empty — yet the place had been so long disused that 
the whole precincts were full of vegetation, ** the 

of 1 Macc., 2 Maco., and Josephus. 

* This may be inferred from many of the expres- 
sions concerning this citadel ; hut Josephus expressly 
uses the word'^ircxctro {Ant, xii. 9, §8), and says it 
was on an eminence in the lower city, i, e. the 
Eastern bill, as contradistinguished from the Wewtern 
hill or upper city. 
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shrubs grew in the quadrangle like a forest/* The escaped and took refoige in the Acra at Jerusalem, 
prccancts were at oiioe cleansed, the polluted altar Shortly after Nicanor came down from the fortress 
put aside, a new one constiTicted, and the holy and paid a yisit to the Temple, where he insulted 
vessels of the ^actuary replaced, and on the third the priests (1 Maoc. vii. 33, 4 ; 2 Maco. xiy. 31-33). 
aunivei’sary of the desecration — the 25th of the lie al^o caused the death of Razis, one of the eldei-s 
month Chisleu, in the year B.c. 165, the Temple of Jerusalem, a man greatly esteemed, who killed 
gvas dedicated with a feast which lasted for eight himself in the most horrible mi^ner, rather them 
days.^ After this the outer wall of the Temple ^ fall into his hands (2 Macc. xiy. 37-46). Ho then 
Wits very much strengthened (1 Maoc. iv. GO), and procui'ed some reinforcements, met Judas at» Adasa. 
it was in fact converted into a fortress (comp. vi. probably not far fi-om HarMeh, was kiUed, and bis 
26, 61, 62), and occupied by a puvison (iv. 61). army thoroughly Wten. Nicanor’s head and right 
The Acra was still held by the soldiers of Antiochus. arm were brought to Jenisalem. The head was 
One of the first acts of Judas on entering the nailed on the wall of tlie Acra, and tlie hand and 
Temple had been to detach a party to watch them, arm on a conspicuous spot facing the Temple 
and two years later (b.O. 163) so fl^>qnent had (2 Maoc. xv. 30-35), wheie their memory was 
their sallies and annoyances become — particulaily p«|i’luips peipctuated in the name of the gate 
an attempt on one occasion to confine the wor- Micanor, the eastern entrance to the Great Court 
shippers within the Temple inclosure** (I Macc. vi. (Iweland, Antiq. i. 9, 4). 

18)— that Judas collected his people to take it, and The death of Judas took place in 161. After 
began a siege with banks and engines. In the mean- it Bacchidcs and Alcimus again established theni- 
time Antiochus hsul died (b.c. 164), and was sue- selves at Jerusalem iu the Arm (Jos. Ant. xiii. 
ccededby his son Antiochus Kupator, a youth. The 1, §3), and in the intervals of their contests with 
ganison in the Acra, tiiiding themselves pressed by Jonathan and Simon, added much to its fortitica- 
Judas, managed to communicate with the king, tions, furnished it with provisions, an<rconHned there 
who brought an aimy from Antioch and at- the childran of the chief people of Judaea as hos- 
tjickod Bcthzur, one of the key-positions of the tages for their good behaviour (1 Macc. ix. 50-53). 
Maccabees. This obliged Judas to give up the In the second month (May) of 160 the high-priest 
siege of the Aci’a, and to march southwairis against Alcimus began to make some alterations in the 
the intruder (1 Macc. vi. 32; Jos. An^. xii. 9, §4). Temple, apparently doin^ away with the iuclosura 
Antiochus*s army proved too much for his little between one court and another, and in particular 
Ibice, his brother Klear^r was killed, and he was demolishing some wall or building, to which pccu- 
compelled to fall bocl^ on Jerusalem and shut liar sanctity was attached as ** the work of the pix)- 
hiinself up in the Temple. Thither Lysias, phete ” (I Macc, ix. 54). The object of these altera- 
Aiitiochus’s general — and later, Antiochus himself tious was doubtless to lessen the distmetion between 
'followed him (vi. 48, 51, 57, 62) and com- Jew and Gentile. But they had hardly been com- 
menced an active siege. How long it Isisted we ore inenced before he was taken suddenly ill and died, 
not informed, but the provisions of the besieged Bacchides now returned to Antioch, and Jeru- 
were rapidly becoming exhausted, and famine had salein remained without molestation for a period of 
driven many' to make their escape (54), when seven years. It does not appear that the Maocti- 
news of an iusurrectiou elsewhere induced Lysias bees resided there ; pirt of the time they were 
to advise Aiiticwhus to offer tci-ms to Judas (vi. at Michinash, in the entangled countiy seven or 
55-58). The terms, which were accepted by him, eight miles north of Jerusalem, and part of the 
were liberty to live after tlieir own laws, and time fighting with Bacchides at Beth-ftasi in the 
immunity to their pei-sons and their fortress. On .Jordan-valley near Jericho. All this time tlie 
inspection, however, Antiochus found the place so Acra was held by the Macolonian garrison {Ant. 
strung that he refused to keep this pirt of the xiii. 4, §92) and the malcontent Jews, who still 
agreement, and before he left, Uie walls were pulled' held the hostages taken from the other part of 
down (vi. 62 ; Ant, xii. 9, §7). Judas apparently the community (1 Macc. x. 6). In the year 153 
remaineil in Jerusalem for the next twelve months. Alexander Halas, the real or pretended son of 
During this time Antio(*hus and Lysias had been Antiochus Kpiphuues, having lauded at Ptolcmais, 
killed and the throne seized by Demetrius (n.c. Demetrius sent a communication to Jonathan with 
162), and the new king had dispatched Bacchides the view of keeping him ^toohed to his cauM 
imd Alcimus, the then high-priest — a man of (I Macc. x. 1, &c. ; Ant. xiii. 2, §1), Upon this 
Grecian principles — with a large force, to Jeru- Jonathan moved up to Jerusalem, rdteued the 
Salem. Judas was again within the w^ls of the hostages fiom the Acra, and began to repair the 
Temple, which in the interval he must have re- city. ‘ The destructions of the last few years were 
built. He couW not be tempted forth, but sixty remedied, the walls round Mount Zion particularly 
of the Assideans were treacherously murdered by being rebuilt in the roost substantial manner, as a 
the Syrians, who then moved off, first to a short ivguTar fortification (x. 11). From this time for- 
distance from the city, and finally back to Antioch*! wairi Jonathan received privileges and professions of 
(1 Macc. vii. 1-25; Ant. xii. 10, §1-3). Deme- coiifidonee from both sides. Firat, Alexander autho- 
trius then sent another army under Nicanor, but rized him to assume the office of high-priest, which 
with no better success. An action was fought at had not been filled op since the death of Alcimus 
Caphar-salama, an unknown place not far from (comp. Ant. xx. 10, §1). This he took at the 
the city. Judas was victorious, and Nicanor FcastofTabeniacle8,in the autumn of the year 153, 

This feiuit is alluded to in John x. 22. Chisleu places,” iyiiurna. The meaning probably is the entire 
was the mid-winter month. The feast of the Dedi- enclosure. Josephus {Ant. xii. 7, 7) says “the city.” 
cation falls this year— 1860— on the 0th Dec. ^ mryicAeibi^c rbe T(rpaH rStv iyUav. The 

* In 1 Macc. iv. 60 it is said that they builded up A. V. “ shut up the Israelites round about the sane- 
“ Mount Sion ;” but in the parallel passages, vi. 7, 26, tuary,” does not hero give fhe sense, which seems to 
the word used is “ sanctuary,” or rather •* holy be as above. 
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and at the same time collected soldiers and ammu- 
nition (1 Mocc. z. 21). Next, Demetrius, amongst 
other immunities granted to the country, recognized 
Jerusalem and its environs as again holy and 
iice,*' relinquished all right to the Acra — which 
was henceforward to be subject to the high-priest 
(x. 81, 82), enddfted the Temple with the revenues 
of Ptolemais, and also with 15,000 shekels of silver 
charged in other places, and oi-dercd not only the 
payment of the same sum, in ragaid to former 
years, but the release of an* annual tax of 5000 
shek^ hitherto exacted from the priests. Lastly, 
he authorized the repaii-s of .the holy place, and the 
building and fortifying of the walls of Jerusalem to 
be charged to the royal accounts, and gave the 
privilege of sanctuary to all pei'sons, even mere 
debtors, taking refuge in the Temple or in its pro- 
dnets (1 Macc. x. 31, 32, 39-45). 

The contentions between Alexander and Deme- 
trius, in which he was actively engaged, prevented 
Jonathan from taking advantage of these grants till 
the year 145. He tlien began to invest the Acra 
(xi. 20; Ant. xiii. 4, §9), but, owing partly to 
the strength of the place, and partly to the con- 
btant dissensions abr^, the siege made little pro- 
gress during fully two yeaii. It was obvious 
that no progi'ess could be made as long as the in- 
mates of the Acra could get into the city or the 
country, and there buy provisions (xiii. 49), as 
hitherto was the case ; and, thciefore, at the first 
opportunity, Jonathan huilt a wall or hank round 
the base of the citadel-hill, cutting off all commu- 
nication both with the city on ^e west and the 
country on the cast (xii. 36; comp. xiii. 49), and 
thus completing the circle of investment, of which 
the Temple wall formed the soutli and ramaining 
side. At tlie same time the wall of the Temple was 
repaired and strongthened, especially on the east 
side, towards the valley of Kedron. In the mean- 
time Jonathan was killed at Ptolemais, and Simon 
succeeded him both as chief and as high priest 
(xiii. 8, 42). The investment of the Acra proved 
succcssAil, but three years still elapsed before this 
onoitnously strong place could be reduced, and at 
last the ganison capitulat^ only from famine 
rxiii. 49; comp. 21). Simon entered it on the 
23rd of the 2ad mouth D.C. 142. The fortress 
was then entirely demolished, and the eminence on 
which it had stood lowered, until it was reduced 
below the height of the Temple hill beside it. 
The last operation occupied three years (Ant, xiii. 
6, §7). The valley norih of Moii^ was probably 
filled up at this time (B, J, v. 5, §1). A fort 
was then built on the north side of the temple 
hill, apparently against the wall, so as directly to 
command the site of the Acra, and here Simon 
and his immediate followers resided (xiii. 52). 
This was the Baris— so called after the Hebrew 
word Biitih — which, under the name of Antonia, 
became subsequently so prominent a feature of the 
city. Simon's other achievements, and his alliance 
with the Romans, must be reserved for another 
place. We hear of no farther occurrences at Jeru- 
salem during his life except the placing of two brass 
tablets, oommemoratiog his exploits on Mount Zion, 
in the precinct of the sanctuary (xiv. 27, 48). In 
135 Simon was murdered at Ddk near Jericho, and 
then all was again confusion in Jerusalem? 

One of the first steps of his son John Hyreanus 
was to secure both the city and the Temple (Jos. Ant, 
xiii. 7, §4). The people were favourable to him, 
and repuM Ptolemy, Simon’s murderer, when he 
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attempted to enter (Jos. Ant liii. 7, §4; B, J, i, 
2, §3). Hyreanus was made high-priest. Shortly 
after this, Antiochus Sidetes,king of Syria, brought 
an army into southern PalestiDe, ravaged and burnt 
the country, and attacked Jerusalem. To invest 
the city, and cut oif all chance of escape, it was 
encirol^ by a girdle of seven camps. The active 
operations of the siege were carried on as usual 
at the north, where the level ground comes up 
to the walls. Here a hundred towers of attack 
were erected, each of three stories, from whicli 
projectiles were cost into the city, and a double 
dit^, broad and deep, was excavat^ before them 
to protect them from the sudden sallies which the 
besieged were constantly making. On one occasion 
the wall of the city was undermined, its timber 
foundations burnt, and thus a temporaiy breach 
effected (5 Macc. zxi. 5). For the first and last 
time we hear of a want of water inside tlie dty, but 
from this a seasonable rain reliefed them. In 
other respects the besieged seem to have been well 
off. Hyreanus however, with more prudence than 
humanity, anticipatiDg a long siege, turncMl out of 
the city dl the infirm and non-ilghiiiig people. 
The Feast of Tabernacles hail now arrived, and, at 
the request of Hyi*canus, Antiorhus, with a mode- 
ration which gained him the title of “ the Pious,” 
agreed to a truce. This led to furiher negotiations, 
which cndi*d in the siege being relinquished. Anti- 
ochus wished to place a garrison in the city, but 
this the late experience of the Jews forbade, and 
hostages and a payment were substituted. The 
money for this subsidy was obituned by Hyreanus 
from the sepulchre of David, the outer chamber of 
which he is said to have opened, and to have taken 
3000 talents of the treasure which had been buried 
with David, and had hitherto escaped undiscovered 
(Ant, vii. 15, §3; xiii. 8, §4; B, J. i, 2, §5). 
After Antiochus’s departure Hyreanus carefully re- 
paired the damage done to the walls (5 Macc. xxi. 
18) ; and it may have been at this time that he en- 
larged the Baris or fortress adjoining the north-west 
wall of the Temple inclosure, which had been founded 
by his lather,* and which he used for his own 
sidence and for the custody of bis sacred vestments 
worn as high-priest (Jos. Ant, xviii. 4, §3). 

Daring the rest of his long and successful reign 
John Hyreanus resided at Jerusalem, ably adminis- 
tering the government from thence, and regularly 
fulfilling the duties of the high-priest (see 5 Macc. 
zziii. 3 ; Jos. Ant, xiii. 10, §3). The great sects 
of Phaxisees and Sodducees first appear in promi- 
nence at this period. Hyreanus, as a Maccabee, 
had belonged to the Pharisees, but an occurrence 
which happened near the end of his reign caused 
him to desert them and join the Sadducees, and 
even to persecute his former friends (see the stoir 
in Jos. Ant, xiii. 10, §5 ; 5 Macc. xxv. 7-11 ; Mil- 
man, ii. 73). He died in peace and honour (Ant 
xiii. 10, §7.) There is no mention of his bariol, 
but it is nearly oeiiain that the ** monument of 
John the high-priest,” which stood near the north- 
west comer of the city and is so frequently referred 
to in the account of the final siege, was his tomb ; 
at least no other high-priest of the name of John is 
mentioned. [Hjoh-friebt, p. 813.] 

Hyreanus was succeeded (B.C. 107) by his son 
Aristobulus.* Like his predecessors he was high- 

* The adoption of Greek names by the family of the 
Maccabees, originally the great opponents of every- 
^ing Greek, shows how much and how uncoDseiously 
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priest ; bat unlike them he assumed the title as i 
well as the power of a king (Jos. Ant, xiii. 11, 
§1 ; 5 Maoc. xxvii. 1). Aristobulus resided in the 
Dai'is xiii. 11 , §2), A passage, dark and sub- 
termneous (j?. J, i. 3, $3), led from the Boris to 
the Temple; one part of this passage was called 
“Strato's tower,’* and here Autigonus, brother of 
Aristobulus, was muixlered by his order.^ Aristo- 
bulus died very tingically immediately after, having 
reigned but one year. His brother Alexander Jan- 
neas (u.O. 105), who succeeded him, was mainly 
engaged in wars at a distance from Jerusalem, re- 
turning thither however in the iiitdh'als (Anl. xiii. 
12, §3, adfn,). About the year 95 the auimosi* 
ties of the Pharisees and Badducees come to an alarm- 
ing explosion. Like his father, Alexander belonged 
to the Sadducees. The Pharisees bad never forgiven 
Hyreanus for having deserted them, and at the feast 
of Tabernacles, as the king was officiating, they in- 
vited the people to pelt him with the citrons which 
they carried in the feast (Jos. Ant, xiii. 13, §5: 
comp. 10, §5 ; Reland, Ant. iv. 5, §9). Alexander 
I'etaliated, and six thousand persons were at that 
time killed by his onlcrs. But the dissensions lasted 
for six ycai's, and no fewer than 50,000 are said to 
have lost their lives {Ant, xiii. 13, §5 ; 5 Macc. 
xxix. 2). These severities made him extremely un- 
popular with both parties, and led to their inviting 
the aid of Demetrius Euchacrtis king of Syria, 
against him. The actions between them were 
fought at a distance from Jerusalem ; but the dty 
did not esGa})e a shai'e in tlic horrors of war ; for 
when, after some fluctuations, Alexander returned 
successful, he crucified publicly 800 of his oppo- 
nents, and had their wives and children butchered 
before their eyes, while he and his concubirics 
feasted in sight of tlie whole scene (AnL xiii. 14, 
§2). 8uch an iron sway as this was enough to 
crush oil opposition, and Alexander reigned till the 
year 79 without furtlier disturbances. He died 
while besieging a fortress called Ragaba, somewhere 
beyond Jordan. He is commemorated as having at 
the time of his disputes with the people, erect^ a 
wooden screen round the altar and uie simctuary 
(va^x), as far as the parapet of the priests* court, 
to prevent access to him as he was ministering a 
{Ant. xiii. 13, §5). The ** monument of king Alex- 
ander** was doubtless his tomb. It stood some- 
where near, but outside, Uie north wall of the 
Temple {B. J. v. 7, §3), probably not far from the 
situation of the tombs of the old kings (see section 
111. p. 1031). In spite of opposition the Pharisees 
were now by far the most powerful party in Jeru- 
salem, and Alexander had therefore before his death 
instructed his queen, Alexandra — whom he left to 
succeed him with two sons — to commit hei'self to 
them. She did so, and the consequence was that 
though the feuds between the two great parties 
.continued at their height, yet the government, 
being supported by the strongest, was always 
secure, tae elder of the two sons, Hyreanus, 
was made high-priest, and Aristobulus had the 
command of the army. The queen lived till the 
year 70. On her death, Hyreanus attempted to 
take the crown, but was opposed by his brother, to 

the Jews were now departing from their ancient 
standards. 

* For the story of his death, and the aooomplish- 
ment of the prediction that he should die in Strato’s 
Tower-><. b. Caesarear-Hxnnparo the well-known story 
of the death of Henry IV. in Jerusalem, i. e, the Joru- 
salon Chamber at Westminster. 
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whom in three xnonfhs he yielded its possession, 
Aristobulus becoming king in the year 69. Before ^ 
AIexandra*8 death she had imprisoned the family of' 
Aristobulus in the Baris {B. J, i. 5, §4). There 
too Hyreanus took refuge during the negotiations 
with his brother about the kingdom, and from 
thence had attacked and vanquished his opponents 
who were collected in the Temple {Ant, xiv. 1, §2). 
Josephus here first speaks of it as the Acropolis, 
and as being above the Temple (0ircp tow Upov), 
After tlie reconciliation Aristobulus took possession 
of the royal palace (tA fiturlXtia), This con hardly 
be other than the ** pdace of the Asmoueans,** of 
which .Tosephus gives some notices at a subsequent 
part of the history {Ant, xx. 8, §11 ; B, J, ii. 
16,' "§3). From these it appeal’s that it was situ- 
ated west of the Temple, on the extreme highest 
point of tlie upper city (the modern Zion) imme- 
diately facing the south-west angle of the Temple 
inclosure, and at the west end of the bridge which 
led from the Temple to the Xystus. 

The brothers soon quai’ielliHl again, when Ilyr- 
canus called to his assistance Aretus, king of l>u> 
mascus. Before this new enemy Aristobulus fled 
to Jerusalem and took refuge within the fortifica- 
tions of the Temple. And now was witnessed the 
strange anomaly of tiic high-priest in alliance with 
a heathen king besieging the priests in tlie Temple. 
Suddenly a new actor appeal's on the scene ; Die 
siege is interropted and eventually raised by the 
interference of Scaurus, one of Vompey’s lieute- 
nants, to whom Aristobulus paid 400 talents for 
the relief. This was in the year 65. Shortly after 
Pompey himself arrived at Damascus. Both the 
brothel's came before him in peraon {Ant, xiv. 3, §2), 
and were received with moderation and civility. 
Aristobulus could not make up his mind to submit, 
and after a good deal of shuffiiiig betook himself to 
Jerusalem and prepared for resistance. Pompey 
advanced by way of Jericho. As he appi’ooclied 
Jerusalem, Aristobulus, who found the city too 
much divided for oifectual resistance, met him and 
offered a lai-ge sum of money and suiTender. Pom- 
pey sent forward Gabinius to take possession of the 
place ; but the bolder party among the adherents of 
Aristobulus had meantime gained the ascendancy, 
and he found the gates closed. P6mpey on this 
thi-ew the king into chains and advanc^ on Jeru- 
salem. Hyreanus was in possesion of the city and 
received the invader with open arms. The Temple 
on the other hand was held by the party of Aris- 
tobulus, which included the priests (xiv. 4, §3). 
They cut oif the bridges and causeways which con- 
nected the Temple with the town on the west and 
north, and prepsu'ed for an obstinate defence. Pom- 
pey put a gamson into the palace of the Asmoneans, 
and into other positions in the upper city, and for- 
tified the houses adjacent to the Temple. The north 
side was the most practicable, and there ho com- 
menced his attack. But even there the hill was 
enticndbcd by an artificial ditch in addition to the 
very deep natural valley, and was defended by lofty 
towers on the wall of the Temple {Ant. xiv. 4, §2 ; 
B. J, i. 7, §1). 

Pompey appears to have stationed some part of 

s Josephus's words arc not very clear ^pd^oxTov 
^Aivov wept Tbx fitufibtf Koi rby vaby fiabX6fuyot 
rou ffptyKOV, ctx 6v fibvoii tois icpevo-iv clfficVai. 

^ He also here applies to it the term Apovpiov {Ant, 
xiii. 16, §5 ; B. J, i. 5, §4), which he commonly uses 
for smidler fortresses. 
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his force on the hi^h gi-ouiul west of the city (Jos. 
IK J. V. rj, §2), but he himself mnmand^ in 
person at the noiih. The tirst ctforls of his soldiei's 
weie devoted to lilliiig up the ditch ' and the valley, 
and to constructing the Ixuiks on which to place 
the military engines, for which purpose they cut 
down all the timber in the environs. These had 
ill the meantime been sent for frcm Tyi'e, and ns 
soon as the banks weie suHicieiitly raised the ba- 
lisfcie were set to work to throw stones over the 
wall into the crowded courts of the Temple ; and 
lotly towei-8 were eiocteci, from which to discliarge 
arrows and otiier missiles. But these operations 
weie not carried on without great difticulty, for the 
wall of the Temple was thronged with slingera, who 
most seriously interfeied with the progiess of the 
Romans. Pompey, however, remarked that on tlie 
seventli day the Jews rcgularly desisted from fights 
ing {Ant, xiv. 4, §2 ; Strab. xvi. p. 763), and this 
afibixled the Homans a gieat advantage, for it gave 
them the opportunity of moving tlie engines and 
towers nearer the walls, tilling up the ticnches, 
adding to the banks, luid in other ways making 
good the damage of the past six days without the 
slightest molestation. In fact Josephus gives it as 
his opinion, that hut for the o}ipni*tunity thus af- 
foi*ded, the necessary works never could have been 
completed. In the Temple itself, however fierce 
the attack, the daily sacrifices and other cercmo’ 
nials, down to the minutest detail, weie never inter- 
rupted, and the priests pui-sued their duties imdc- 
teiTed, even when men were stmek down near them 
by the stones and aiTows of the besiegers. At the 
end of three months the besiegers had approached 
so close to the wall that the battering-rams could be 
worked, and a breach was efi'ected in the largest of 
the towers, through which the Homans eiitei wi, and 
after an obstinate rcsistance and loss of life, re- 
mained mastera of the Temple. Many Jews were 
killed by their countrymen of Hyicunus’s iKUiy 
who had entered with the Hotnuns ; some in their 
confusion set fire to the houses which abutted on a 
portion of the Temple walls, and perished in the 
flames, while others threw themselves over the pre- 
cipices {B, J. i. 7, §4). The whole number slain 
is repoited by Josephus at 12,000 \Ant, xiv. 4, 
§4). Diuing the assault the priests maintained the 
same calm demeanour which they ha<l displayed 
during tlie siege, and were actually slain at their 
duties while pouring their drink-offerings and burn- 
ing their incense (/?. J, i. 7, §4). It should be 
ol^rved that in the account of this siege the Baris 
is not once mentioned; the attack was on the 
Temple alone, instead of on the fortress, as in 
Titus’s siege. The inference is that at this time it 
was a small and unimportant adjunct to the main 
fortifleations of the Temple. 

Pompey and many of his people explored the re- 
cesses of the Temple, and the distress of the Jews 
was greatly aggravated by their holy places being 
thus exposed to intrusion and profanation {B, J. i. 7, 
§6). In the safleiuory were found the great golden 
vessels — the table of shew-hread, the candlestick, 
the censers, and other articles proper to that place. 
But what most astonished the intinden, on passing 
beyond the ^iciuary, and exploring the tot^ dark- 
ness of the Holy of Holies, was to And in the adytum 
neither image iior shnne. It evidently caused much 

* The size of the ditch is given by Strabo as 60 feet 
deep and 250 wide (xvi. p. 763). 

^ See the ica!.on8 urged by Brideaux, ad toe. 
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remark (“ Inde vuliratum *’), and was the one fact 
r^rding the Temjile whicli the historian thought 
worthy of pi'esei*vation — “ nulla intiisdeiim cfligic; 
vacuam sedem ct inania arcana” (Tacitus, //utt. v. 9). 
Pompey’s conduct on this occasion does him great 
credit. He left the ti'easiires thus exposed his 
view — even the spices and the money in the trea- 
suiy— untouched, and his examination over, he 
ordered the Temple to be cleansed and piiriPied 
from the bodies of the slain, and the daily worship 
to be resumed. Hyiicanus was continued in his 
high-pricsihood^ but without the title of king {Ant. 
XX. 10) ; a tiibutu was laid upon the city, the walls 
were entirely demolished (icaratnrdhrac . . . . tA 
rtlxv wdvra, Strabo, xvi. p. 763), and Pompey 
took his depiuiurc for Rome, canying with him 
Aristobulus, his sons Alexander and Antigoiius, and 
his two daughters. The Temple was taken in the 
year 63, in the 3rJ month (Si van), on tlie day of a 
great flt^t {Ant. xiv. 4, §3) ; probably that for 
Jeioboam, which was held on the 23i-d of that 
month. 

During tlie next few years nothing occurred to 
affect Jerusalem, the struggles which desolated the 
unhappy Palestine during that time having taken 
place away from its vicinity. In .56 it was made 
the scat of one of the five senates or Sanhedrim, to 
whi(‘h under the constitution of (labinitis the civil 
power of the eountiy was for a time committed. 
Two yeara aflerwai'ds (b.C. 54) the rapacious Orassiis 
visiteii the city on his way to I'aithia, and plun- 
dered it not only of the money which Pompey had 
s{Kived, but of a considerable treasure accumulated 
from the contributions of Jews throughout the 
world, in all a sum of 10,000 talents, or about 
2,000,000/. sterling. The pillage was aggravated 
by the fact of his having first received from the 
priest in charge of the treasure a most costly beam 
of solid gold, on condition that everything else 
should be spared {Ant. xiv. 7, §1). 

During this time Hyicanns remained at Jeru- 
salem, acting under the advice of Antipater the 
Idumenii, his chief minister, 'fhe assistance which 
they rendered to Mithridates, the ally of Julius 
Caesar, in the Egyptian campaign of 48-47, in- 
duced Caesar to confirm Ilyrcanus in the high- 
priesthood, and to restore him to the civil govern- 
ment under the title of Ethnarch {Ant. xiv. 10). 
At the same time he rcwarde^l Antipater with the 
procurators}! ip of Judaea {Ant. xiv. 8, §5), and 
allowed the walls of the city to be rcbuilt {Ant. xiv. 
10, §4). The year 47 is also memorable for the 
first appearance of Antipateris son Herod in Jerasa- 
lem, when, a youth of fifteen (or morc probably 25), 
he characteristically overawed the assembled San- 
hedrim. In 43 Antipnter was murdcrttl in the 
palace of Hyrcamis by one Malichus, who was very 
soon after himself slain by Herod (iln^. xiv. 11, 
§4, 6). 'fhe tumults and revolts consequent on« 
tiiese rounlers kept Jerasalem in commotion for some 
time {B.^J. i. 12). But a morc serious danger 
was at hand. Antigonus, the younger and now 
the only surviving son of Aristobulus, suddenly 
appeared in the country supported by a Parthian 
army. Many of the Jews of the district about 
Carmel and Joppa * flocked to him, and he instantly 
made for Jerusalem, giving out that his only objert 
was to pay a visit of devotion to the Temple (5 Macc. 

^ At that time, and even as late as the Crusades 
called the Woodland or tl|e Forest country (Apv/Ao/, 
Jos. Ant. xiv. 13, §8). 
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>iix. 5). So sudden was his approach, that he j^t 
into the city and reochcil the palace in the iipp^ 
inai ket-pla<je — the modem Zion — without resist- 
ance. Here however he was met by Hyrcanus and 
I’hasaclus (Herod's brother) witli a strong party 
of sohiiers. A fight ensued, which ended in Anti- 
gonus being driven over the bridge into the Temple, 
where he was constantly harass^ and annoyed by 
Hyrciiniis and Phasaelus fmm the city. Pent^-cost 
arrived, and the city, and the suburbs between it 
and the Tem]>le, w'em crowded with peasants and 
others who had come up to keep the feast. Herod 
too aifivcd, and with a small party had taken 
change of the palace. Phasaelus kept the wall. ; 
Antigonus* (Miople seem (though the account is, 
very obscure) to have got out through the Biuds 
into the pait north of the Temple. Here Herod and 
Phasaelus attacked, dispei'sed, and cut them up. 
Ptu-orus, the Parthian general, was lying outside 
tlie walls, and at the ciirncst roquest of Antigonus, 
he and 500 hoise wei'e atimitied, ostensibly to me- 
diate. The roMilt was, that Phasaelus and Hyrcanus 
were outwitted, and Ucixxl overpoweixxl, and the 
Paithians got possession of the place. Antigonus 
was made king, and as Hyrcanus knelt a suppliant 
bcfoi-e him, the new king — ^with all the wrongs 
which his father and hiniself had suffered full in 
his mind — bit oil' the eais of his uncle, so ns effec- 
tually to incsipacitiit-e him from ever again taking 
the high-pricsthood. I’hasaelus killed himself in 
prison. Herod alone csciped {Ant. xiv. 13), 

Tims did Jerusalem (li.O. 40) find itself in the 
hands of the Parihians. 

In three imiuthh Herod returned from Rome king 
of Judaea, and in the beginning of 39 appeared be» 
foro Jei uskilem with a foroc of Komans, coinmandnl 
by Silo, and pitched his camp on the west side of 
the city ( B, J. i. 1 5, §5), Other occun enees, how- 
ever, called him away from the siege at this time, 
and for more than two years he wius occupied else- 
where. In the mean time Antigonus held the dty, 
and had dismissal his Parthian allies. In 37 Herod 
appeared again, now driven to fury by the death of 
his favourite brother Joseph, whose dead body Aliti- 
goiius had shamefully mutilated {B. J, i. 17, §2), 
He came, as Pomjjey had done, from Jericho, and, 
like Poinpey, he pitched his camp and made his 
attack <111 tlie north side of the Temple. The 
general circumstaiici's of tin* siege seem also veiy 
much to have roemblcd the fonner, except that 
there wero now two walls noith of the Temple, and 
that the driving of mines wits a great feature in the 
siege ojierations {B, /. i. 18, §1 ; Ant. xiv. 16, §2). 
Tlie Jews distinguished themselves by the same 
reckless cuuutge its before ; an<l although it is not 
expiesdy saiii that the seiwices of the 'roniple were 
< amod on with*sm*h minute regularity as when they 
ev< ited tlie astonishment of Pompoy, yet wc may 
infer it Ihim the fact that, during the hottest of 
the operations, the besieged desired a short tnicc 
in which to bring in animals for sacriiice {Ant. 
xiv. 16, §2). Ill one respect — the factious wliich 
raged among the besieged *— this siege somewhat 
foreshadows that of Titus. 

For a shoi-t time after tlic commencement of the 
operations Hero I absented himself for his marriage 

These periods probably date from the return of 
Herod with KohIus, and the resumption of more active 
hostilities. 

" True he was one of the same race who at a fonner 
sack of JiTUHuleui had cried “Down with it, down 
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at Samaria with Mariamiie. On his return he was 
joined by Sosius, the Koman governor of Syria, with 
a force of from 50,000 tq 60,000 men, and the 
siege was then miimed in earnest {AvU, xiv. 16). 

The 6rst of the two walls was taken in forty 
days, and the second in tifleeii more,*" Then the 
outer court of the Temple, and the lower city — 
lying in the hollow between the TemjSlo and the 
modem Zion-<-was taken, and the Jews were daven 
into the inner parts of the Temple and to the4|^r 
inai'ket-place, which communicated therewitlMtiy 
the bridge. At this point some delay seems to 
have arisen, os the si^ is distinctly said 1o have 
occupied in all five months {B. J. i. 18, ^2 ; see 
also Ant. xiv. 16, §2). At last, losing patience, 
Hej^ allowed the place to be stormed ; and an indis- 
entninate massacre ensued, especially in Uie naivow 
streets of the lower city, which was only termi- 
nated at his urgent and repeated solicitations." 
Herol and hi^|||[ieu entered fiiwt, and in his anxiety 
to prevent a^ plunder and desecration of the 
Temple, he himself hiustencd to the entrance of tlie 
sanctuary, and there standing with a drawn sword 
in his hand, threatened to cut down any of the 
Koman soldiera who attempted to enter. 

Through all this time the Bai-is had remained 
impregnable: there Antigonus had taken refuge, 
and thence, when the whole of the city was in 
the power of the conquerors, he descended, and in 
an abject manner craved his life from Sosius. It 
was granted, but only to be taken from him later 
at the Older of Antony. 

Antigonus was thus disposed of, but the Asino- 
nesm party was still strong lioth in iiumbera niid 
influence. Herod’s first care was to put it down. 
The chiefs of the party, including the whole of the 
Sanhedrim but two,® were put to death, and their 
property, with tliat of otliera whose lives were 
spared, was seized. The appointment of the high- 
pricst was the next consideration. Hyreiiiius re- 
turned from Parthia soon after the conclusion of 
the siege; but even if his mutilation had not 
incapacitated him for the oHice, it \vould have b<*en 
unwise to apixiint a niemlwr of the pojiulor ihmily. 
Herod therefore bestowed the otlico (B.c'. 36) on one 
Ananel, a fonner adherent of his and a Babylonian 
Jew {Ant. XV. 3, §1), a man witliout interest or 
iiilluencc in the politics of Jemsalem (xv. 2, §4). 
Aiuonel was soon dLsplocod through the machi- 
nations of .Mexan*!!!!, mother of Herod’s wife 
Mariainnu, who prevuiled on him to appoint her 
son Aristobulus, a youtli of sixteen. But the 
young Asinoiioaii was too waniily received by the 
people {B. J. i. 22, §2) for Heml to allow him 
to remain. Hardly lia<l he celebrated his lirst feast 
Ix'fore he was miirdoi’ed at Jericho, and then 
Aiianel resumed the ollicc {Ant, xv. 3, §3). 

The intrigues and tragedies of the next thirty 
ycais an* too complicated and too long to be 
treatiid of here. A general sketch of the events 
of Herod’s life will be found under liis name, and 
other opiiortunitics will occur for noticing them. 
I^Ioi cover, a great part of tlicse otx'uiTences liave no 
special 'connexion with Jerusalem, and therefore have 
no phee in a brief notice like the present of those 
things which more immediately concern the city. 

with it even to the gAmd !** But times hud Altered 
rinco tlien. 

** These two were Hillel and Shaiiiinai, tonowiu d 
in the Jewish literature as the fouiidoi s of the two 
grout rival schooU of doctrine and practice. . 
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In many respects this period was a repetition 
of that of the Maccabees and Antiochus Epiphanes. 
True, Hero«l was more politic, and more prudent, 
and also probably had more sympathy with the 
Jewish character* than Antiochus. But the spirit 
of stem resistance to innoATition and of devotion to 
the law of Jehovah burnt no less fiercely in the 
breasts of the people than it had done bofoi’e ; and 
it. ia. c urious to remark how eveiy attempt on 
part to introduce foreign customs was met 
bj^itbreak, and how futile were all the benefits 
which he confeired both on the tointKiral and eccle- 
siastical welihrc of the people when these obnoxious 
intrusions wera in question.? 

In the year 34 the city was visited by Cleo- 
patra, who, having accompanied Antony to the 
Euphrates, was now retuniiiig to Egypt through 
her estates at Jericho (A/if. xv. 4, §2). 

In the spring of 31, the year of the Ixittlc of 
Actium, Judaea was visited by ang^iHiquake, the 
effects of which appear to hare Been indeed tre- 
mendous: 10,000 (Ant XV. 5, §2) or, according to 
another account (B. J. i. 19, §3), 20,000 peiwms 
were killed by the fall of building, and an im- 
mense quantity of cattle. The panic at Jerusalem 
was very severe ; but it was calmed by the argu- 
ments of Herod, then departing to a campaign on 
the east of Jordan for the interests of Cleopatra. 

The following year was distinguished by the 
death of Hyreaiius, who, though more than 80 years 
old, w-as killed by Herod, ostensibly for a treasonable 
correspondence with the Arabians, but resdly to 
remove the last remnant of the Asmonean race, 
who, in the fluctuations of the times, and in Herod’s 
absence from his kingdom, might have been dangerous 
to him. He appears to have resided at Jenisalera 
since his raturu ; and his aecusation was brought 
before the Sanhedrim {Ant, xv. 6, §1-3). 

Mariamne was put to dct-ith in the year 29, 
whether in Jemsalcm or in the Alexandreion, in 
which she had been placed with her mother when 
Hciod left for his interview with Octavius, is not 
certain. But Alexandra was now in Jerusalem 
again; and in Herod’s absence, ill, at Samaria 
(Sebastc), she began to plot for possession of the 
Baris, and of another forticss situated in the city. 
The attempt, however, cost her her life. The 
same year saw the execution of Costobaras, husband 
of Herod’s sister Salome, and of several other 
persons of distinction {Ant, xv. 7, §8-10). 

Herod now began to encourage foreign practices 
and usages, probably with the view of “ counter- 
balancing by a strong Grecian party the turbulent 
and exclusive spirit of the Jews.*' Amongst his 
acts of this description was the building of a theatre 
at Jerusalem {Ant, xv. 8, §1). Of its situation 
no infbi'mation is given, nor have any indica^ 
tions yet been discovered. It was oniameuted with 
the names of the victories of Octavius, and with 
trophies of aims conquered in the wars of Herod. 
Quinquennial games in honour of Caesar were 


? The principles and results of the whole of this 
later period are ably summed up in Mcrivalc*s Re- 
mans, iii., chap. 20. 

The amphitheatre “ in the plain *' mentioned in 
this passage Is commonly sumpiwd to have been also 
at Jerusalem (Barclay, City UfmSreai Kingt 174, and 
others) ; but this is not a necessary inference. The 
word TTcStoK is generally used of the plain of the Jordan 
near Jericho, where we know there was an amphi- 
theatre (H. J. i. 33, §8). From another passage 
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instltated on the most magnificent scale, with 
racing, boxing, musical contests, fights of gladiaton 
and wild be^is. The zealous Jews took fire at 
these innovations, hut theii wrath was specially 
excited by the trophies round the theatre at Jeru- 
salem, which they belieyed to contain figures of 
men. Even when shown that their suspicions were 
groundless, they' remained discontented. The spirit 
of the old Maccaliees was still alive, and Herod only 
nanwly escaped assassination, while his would lie 
assassins endured torments and death with the 
greatest heroism. At this time he occupied the 
old palace of the Asmoneans, which crowned the 
(vistem face of the upper city, aud stood adjoining 
the Xystus at the end of the bridge which forme<i 
the cfrtnmunication between the south part of the 
Temple and the upper city (xv. 8, §5 ; comp. xx. 
8, §1 1 , and B. J. ii. 16, §3). This palace was not 
yet BO magnificent as he afterwaids mtule it, but it 
\vas alivady most richly famished (xv. 9, §2). 
Herod had now also completed the improvements 
of the Baris — the fortress built by John Ilyroanus 
on the foundations of Simon Maccabactis — which 
he had enlai*gcd and strengthened at groat expense, 
and named Antonia — after his friend Mark Antony.' 
A description of this celebrated fortress will be 
given in troating of the Temple, of which, as 
reconstructed by Herod, it foiincd an intimate part. 
It stood at the west end of the north wall of the 
Temple, and was inaccessible on all sides but that. 
See section III. p. 1023. 

The year 25 — the next after the attempt on 
Herod’s life in the theatre — ^was one of great mif>- 
foi tunes. A long drought, followed by unpixxiuc- 
tive seasons, involved Judaea in famine, and its usual 
consequence, a dreadful |H»stilence (Ant.xv, 9, §1). 
Herod took a noble and at the same time a most politic 
course. He sent to Egypt for com, sacrificing for 
the purohase the cosily decorations of his palace 
and his silver and gold plate. He was thus able to 
make regular distribution of corn and clothing, on 
an enormous scjale, for the present necessities of the 
people, ns well as to supply seed for the next year’s 
crop {Ant. XV. 9, §2). The result of this was to 
romove to a great degree the animosity occasioned 
by his proceedings in the previous year. 

In this year or the next Herod took another wife, 
the daughter of an obscuro priest of Jerusalem 
named Simon. Shoiily before the maiTiage Simon 
was made high-priest in the room of Joshua, or 
Jesus, the son of Phancus, who appears to have 
succeedcil Ananel, and was now deposed to make 
way for Herod’s future father-in-law {Ant. xv. 9, 
§3). It was probably on the occasion of this mar- 
ria^ that he built a new and extensive palace* im- 
mediately adjoining the old wall, at the iioj^-west 
comer of the iipper city {B. J. v. 4, §4), about 
the spot now occupied by the Latin convent, in 
which, as memorials of his connexion with Caesar 
and Agrippa, a large apartment — superior in size to 
the Sanctuary of the Temple— was named after each 


{B. J. i. 21, 8) it appears there was one at Caesarea. 
Still the ire3(oi' at Jerusalem is mentioned In B. J. ii. 
1,§3.). 

t The name was probably not bestowed later than 
B.c. 34 or S3 — the date of Herod's closest relations with 
Antony : and wc may therefore infer that the alterations 
to the fortress had been at least 7 or 8 years in progress. 

* The old palaee of the Asmoneans continued to bo 
known aa ** the royal palace,” t6 /Soo-tActoe (Ant, xx. 
», § 11 ). 
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ibid.; B.J. i. 21, §1). This jialace was 
very strongly foilified ; it communicated with the 
three great towers on the wall erected shortly after, 
and it bticame the citadel, the special fortress*(f5ioy 
t^povpioy, B, J. V. 5, §8), of the upper city. A 
i-oad led to it from one of the gates — ^naturally 
the noiihem — ^in the west wall of the Temple in- 
closure {Ant, XV. 14, §.■>). But all Herod’s works 
in Jei*usalem were edipsed by the rebuilding of the 
Temple in more than its foiTner extent and magni- 
ficence. He aimoimced his intention in the year 19, 
probably when the people were collected in Jorusiip 
lorn at the Passover. At first it met with some 
opposition from the fear that what he had begun 
he would not be able to finish, and the cons<‘qucnt 
risk involved in demolishing the old Temple. This 
he oveicame by engaging to make all the necessaiy 
prepamtions before pulling down any jiart of the 
existing buildings. Two yeoia appear to have b^n 
oocupi^ in these preparations — among which Jose- 
phus mentions the teaching of some of tho piicsts 
and Levitcs to work as masons and carpenters — and 
then the work began (xv. 11, §2). Both Sanctuary 
and Cloisters — the latter double in extent and far 
larger and loftier than before — were built from the 
very foundations {B, ./. i. 21, §1; Ant, xv. 11, 
§3). [Tkmplk.] The holy house itself (vadr), 
f. c, the Poixdi, Sanctuary, and Holy of Holies — 
was finished in a year and a half (xv. 11, §0). 
Its completion on the anniversaiy of Herod’s inau- 
guration, B.C. 16, was celebrated by lavish sacii- 
fices and a great feast. Immediately after tliis lle- 
ml made a journey to Rome to fetch home his two 
softs, Alexander and Aristobulus — with whom he 
returned to Jerusalem, apparently in the spring of 
15 {Ant, xvi. 1, §2). In the autumn of this year 
he was visited by his friend Alai^'us Agrippa, the 
favourite of Augustus. Agrippa was well received 
by tho people of Jerusalem, whom he propitiated 
by a sacrifice of a hundred oxen and by a magnifi- 
cent entertainment {Ant, xvi. 2, §1). Herod left 
agaiu in the beginning of 14 to Join Agrippa in the 
Black Sea. On his return, in the autumn or winter 
of the same year, he addressed the people assembled 
at Jerusalem — for the Feast of Tabernacles — and 
remitted them a fourth of the annual tax (xv. 2, 
§4). Another journey was followed by a similar 
assembly in the year 11 , at which time Herod an- 
nounced Antipater as hb immediate successor (xvi, 
4, §6; B,J, \, 23, §4). 

About M.O. 9 — eight years from the commence- 
ment — ^the court and 01018101*8 of the Temple were 
finished {Ant. xv. 11, §5), and the bridge between 
the south cloister and the upper city — demolished 
by Pompey — was doubtless now rebuilt with that 
n^sive masonry of which some remains still sur- 
vive- (see the;, woodcut, p. 1019). At this time 
etpially magnificent works were being carried on in 
another part of the city, viz., in the old wall at thd 
north-west comer, contiguous to the palace, where 
three towere of great size and ^magniteace were 
ere('.ted on the wdl, and one as an oJ^rk at a 
small distance to the north. The latter was called 
Psephinus (^. J, v. 4, §2, 3, 4), the three former 
were Hippicus, after one of his friends— Phasaelus, 
after his brother — and Mariamne, after his queen 
(An#, xvi. 5, 2 ; B. J, v. 4, 3). For their positions 
see section III. p. 1021, Phasaelns appears to have 
been erected first of the three {Ant, xvii. 10, §2), 
though it cannot have been Ix^nn at the time of 
Phasaelus’s death, as that took place some 3rear8 
before Jerusalem come into Hered's hands. 
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About this time occurred— if it occurred at all, 
which seems more than doubtful (Prideaux, Anno 
134) — Herod’s unsuccessful attempt, to plunder tlie 
sepulchre of David of tlie remainder of the ti'easures 
left there by Hyreanus (Jos. Ant, xA*i. 7, §1). 

In or about the year 7 occurred the aflair of the 
Golden Eagle, a poi-allel to that of 'the theatre, and, 
like Hiiat, important, as showing how strongly the 
Idaccabeean spirit of resistance to innovations on the 
Jewish law still existed, and how vain were any 
concessions in the other direction in the presence of 
such innovations. Herod had fixed a large golden 
eagle, the symbol of the Roman empire, of which 
Judaea was now a piovince, ovci* the entrance to 
the Sanctuaiy, probably at the same time that 
he inscribed the name of Agrippa on the gate 
{B, J, i. 21, §8). As a bi*each of the 2nd com- 
mandment— *not as a badge of dependence — this had 
excited the indignation of the Jews, and especially 
of two of the chief rabbis, who instigated their dis- 
ciples to tear it down. A false report of the king’s 
death was mode the occasion of doing this in open 
day, and in tlie pi*e8ence of a large number of people. 
Being taken before Herod the rabbis defended their 
conduct and were burnt alive. The high-pricst 
Matthias was deposed, and Joazar took his place. 

This was the state of things in Jerusalem when 
Herod died, in the year 4 n.c. of the common chro- 
nology (Dionysian era), but really a few months 
after the birm of Christ (see p. 1072), 

The government of Judaea, and therefore of Jc- 
iiisalem, had by the will of Herod been bequeathed 
to Archelaus. He lost no time after the burial of 
his father in presenting himself in the Temple, and 
addressing the people on the affairs of the kingdom 
—a display of confidence and moderation, strongly 
in contrast to the demeanour of the late king. It 
produce<l an instant effect on the excited minds of 
the .Jews, still smarting from the failure of the af- 
fair of the eagle, and from the chastisement it had 
brought upon them; and Archelaus was besieged 
with clamours for the liberation of the numerous 
persons imprisoned by the late king, and for remis- 
sion of the taxes. As the i>eople collected for the 
evening sacrifice the matter became moro serious, 
and assumed the form of a public demonstration, of 
lamentation for the two maityia, Judas and Mat- 
thias, and indignation against the intruded high- 
priest. So loud and shrill were the cries of lament 
that they wore heal'd over the whole city. Arch<H 
laus meanwhile temporised and promised redress * 
when his government should 1 m confirmed by 
Rome. The Passover was close at hand, and the 
city was fast filling with the multitudes of rustics 
and of pilgrims {4k t^s 6irepop(as)t who crowded 
to the great Feast {B, J, ii. 1, §^1 ; Ant, xvii. 9, 
§.S). I'hese strangei's not being able or willing to 
find admittance into the houses, pitched their tents 
(ToJrr nM9i 4ffic7iv»K6ras) on the open ground 
around the Temple (An#, ibid.) Meanwhile tho 
tumult in the Temple itself was maintained and 
increased daily ; a multitude of fanatics never left 
the courts, but continued there, incessantly clamour- 
ing and imprecating. 

Longer delay in dealing with such a state of 
things would have been madness; a small party 
of soldiers had ah'eady been roughly haiidltid by tho 
mob {B. J. ii. 1, §3), and Arcbelaus at last did 
what his father would have done at fiirt. He de- 
sjmtched the whole pnison, horse and foot, the foot- 
soldiers by way of the city to clear the Temple, 
the hono-soldiere by a detour round the level 
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grauud noith uf the town, to ttarjnit;e the pilgrims 
on the (iiustem slopes of Moriah, imd pravent their 
rushing to t^e succour of the fanatics in the Temple. 
The movement succeeded: 3000 were cut up and 
the whole concourse dispei'scd over the country. 

During Archelaus* absence at Komo, Jcmsalem 
was in charge of Sabinus, tlie Itoman prociu'ntor of 
the province, and the tumults — ostensibly on the 
occasion of some exactions of Sabinus, but doubtless 
with the same real ground as before — were renewed 
with worse results. At the next fesist, Pentecost, 
tiic throng of sti-angcrs was enormous. Tlicy luimed 
regular encampments round the Temple, and on the 
western hill of the upper city, and besii^ed Sabinus 
aud his legion, who appear to have been in the An- 
tonia.* At last the l^oinnns made a sally aii<l cut their 
way into the Temple. The struggle was desperate, 
a greait many Jews were killed, the cloisters of the 
outer coui’t burnt down, and the sacred treasury 
plundered of immense sums. But no rcvci’scs could 
quell the fury of the insurgents, and matters wore 
not appeased till Varus, the profi^^t of the province, 
arrived from the north with a laige fqroe aud disr 
peraed tliu strangers. On this quiet was restored. 

In the year 3 ii.c. Archelaus retuined from Rome 
ethuareh of tlie southern province. He immediately 
displaced Joazar, whom his father had made high- 
pri(>st after the aflair of the Kagle, imd put Joazar s 
brother Eleazar in his stead. This is tlie only 
event aifecting Jerusalem that is rccoi’dcd in the 10 
years between the return of Archelaus and his sum- 
mary dujHiriure to trial at Rome (a.d. G). 

Judaea was now i educed to an onliiuu'y Roman 
province ; the pi*ociirator of which resided, not at 
Jerusalem, but at Caesarea on the const (Jos, Anf. 
xviii. 3, §1). The first apiiointed was Co|m)1uus, 
who accompanied Quirinus to the country immedi- 
ately on the disgrace of Archelaus. Quirinus (the 
CiriiENlUS of the N. T.)~ now for the second time 
prefect of Syria — was charged with the unpopular 
measure of the enrolment or assessment of the inha- 
bitants of J iidaea. Notwithstanding the riots which 
tfKik place elsewhere, at Jerusalem the enrolment 
was iUlowed to piucecd without resistance, owing 
to the prudence of Joozai' {Ant. xviii. 1, §1), agjiiii 
high-prieft for a shoit time. One of the first acts 
of the new governor had been to take formal posses- 
sion of the state vestments of the high-priest, worn 
on the three Festivals and on the Day of Atonement. 
Since the building of the Baris by the Maccabees 
these robes had always been kept there, a custom 
cuntiiiucd since its reconstruction by Heixid. But 
hencetbi’wai’d they were to be put up after use in 
an uudciground stone chamber, under the seal of 
liic priests, and in chaige of the captain of the 
guai'd. Seven days before use they were brought 
out, to be consign^ again to the chamber after Die 
ceremony was over (Jos. Ant, xviii, 4, §3). 

* The determination of the locality of the legion 
during this afliair is most puzzling. On the one hand 
the position of the Insurgents, who lay conmlctoly 
round the Temple, South, East, North, ana West, 
and who are expressly sMd thus to have hemmed in 
the Bomans on all sides ‘{Ant, xvii. 10, §2), and also 
the expression used about the sally of the legion, 
namely, that they “leaped out” into the Temple, 
seem to point inevitably to the Antonia. On the 
other hand, Sabinus gave the signal for the attack 
firom the tower Phasaelus {Ant. ibid.). But Phasaelus 
was on the old wall, close to Herod’s palace, fUlly half 
a mile, as the crow flies, fhim the Temple— a strange 
distance fur a Roman commander. to be off fl'oni his i 
tioops I The only suggestion that occurs to the writer { 
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Two incidents at once most opposite in their cha- 
racter, and in their significance to that age and to 
oui*selvcs, occuiTed during the procuratorahip of 
Coponfbs. Firat, in the year 8, the finding of Christ 
in the Temple. Annas had l^n made high-pricbt 
about a year before. The second occurrence must 
have been a most disti*es5ing one to the Jews, un- 
less they had become inured to such things. But 
of this wc cannot so exactly fix the date. It was 
nothing less than the pollution of the Temple by 
some Samaritans, who secretly brought human boiunt 
and sti*ewed them about the cloisters during the 
night of the Pni>sovcr.“ Up to this time the Samar 
ritnns bail ht*en admitted to the 'J’emple ; they were 
hencefortii excluded. 

In or aliotit A.D. 10, Coponius was succeeded by 
M. Ambivius, and he by Annins Rufus. In 14 
Augustus died, and with Tiberius came u new pro- 
curator — Val. Gratus, who held olGce till 2G, 
when he was replaced by Pontius Pilate. During 
this period tlie high-priobts hiid been numerous,^ 
but it is only neccbsary here to say that when 
IMlatc airivcd at his government the office waS held 
by Joseph Cainphas, who had been apfiointed but a 
few months before. The freedom fiom disturbance 
which marks the preceding 20 yeai-s at Jerusalem, 
was probably due to the absence of the Roman troops, 
who were quartered at Caesiuea out of the way of 
the fierce fanatics of the Temple. But Pilate trans- 
ferred the winter quarters of the araiy to Jeru- 
bulem {Ant. xviii. 3, §1), and the very first day 
there wos a collision, 'fhe olleiice w.as given by 
the Roman staudai’db — the images of the empei‘or 
and of the eagle — which by foimer commanders 
had been kepi out of the city. A representation 
was made to Pilate; and so obstinate was the 
temper of the .Jews oh the {viiiit, that he yieldeil, 
and the stand.'ii'ds weie withdrawn {Ant, ibid.). 
He attcnvai'ds, as il“ to try how far he might go, 
consecrated some gilt hliieULs — not containing figures, 
but inseiibed biniply with the name of the deity 
and of the donor — ^and hung them in the pilace at 
Jertis.alem. This act again aroused the resistance 
of the Jews; and on appeal to Tiberius they were 
removed (Philo, irphs Fatoy, Mangey, ii. 589). 

Another riot was caused by his appropriation of 
the Coibaii — ^a sacred revenue arising from the 1 * 6 - 
demption of vows — to the cost of mi aqueduct which 
he constructed for bringing water to tiie city from 
a distance of 200 (Ant. xviii. 3, §2) or 400 {B. J. 
ii. 9, §4) stadia. This aqueduct has been supposed 
to be that leading from “ Solomon’s Pools” at Ur- 
tas to the Temple hill (Krai!t,in Ritter, Erdkunde, 
Pal. 276), but the distance of Uiias is against the 
MeuliHuition. 

A.D. 29. At the Passover of this year our Lord 
miule His first recorded visit to the city since His 
boyhood (John ii. 13). 

is th.at rbasaclus was the name not only of the tower 
on the 1 ^ 1 , but of the south-east corner turret of 
Antonla^fljlch w'e know to have been 20 cubits higher 
than the^hor three {B. J, y. 3, §8). This would 
agree with all the circumstances of the narrative, 
and with the aocount that Sabinus was “ in the 
highest tower of the fortress;” the very position 
occupied by Titus during the assault on the Temple 
flrom Antonia. Hut this suggestion is quite unsup- 
ixirtcd by any direct evidence. 

* The mode of pollution adopted by Josiah towards 
the idolatrous shrines (see p. 904 3). 

Their names and succession will be found under 
lIiQii-PuiKST, p. 818. Boo also Anhas. 
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A.D. 33. At the Pivisover of this year, occuri'ed district immediately north and noi-th-east of the 
His crucifixion and resunvetion. Temple on the brow of the Kedron valley, which 

lu A.T). 37, Pilate having been I'ecallotl to Rome, up to the present date had lain open to the country. 
Jerusalem was visited by Vitellius, the prefect of The huge stones which still lie — many of them 
Syria, at the time of the Passover. Vitellius oou- undisturbed — ^in the east and south walls of the 
fcrrcd two great benefits on the city. He remittod Hanun area, especially the south-east comer under 
the duties levied on produce, and he allowed tiie the ** ))ath and Cradle of Jesus,” ai-e parts of this 
Jews again to have the fi’ce custody of the high- wall. 

priest’s vestments. He removed Caiapbas from the The year 43 is memorable as that of St. Paul’s 
high-priesthood, and gave it to Jouathan son of first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion. The 
Annas. He then departed, apparently leaving a year 44 began with the mui'der of St. James by 
Homan oilicer (tppoi/papxos) in chai-ge of the An* Agrippa (Acts xii. 1), followed at the Passover by 
toiiia (Ant, xviii. 4, §3). Vitellius was again at the imprisonment and escape of St. Peter. Shortly 
Jerusalem this year, probably in the autumn, with after Agrippa himself died. Ouspius Fadus arrived 
Herod the tetixuch (xviii. 5, §3) ; while there he fram liome as procurator, and Longinus as prefect 
again changed the high-priest, substituting for Jo- of Syria. An attempt was made by the Romans 
uathan, Theophilus his brother. The news of the to regain possession of the poutiticul robes ; but on 
death of 'J'iberius and the accession of Caligula reference to tlie empror tiie attempt was alaiii- 
reimhed Jerusalem at this time. Murccllus was ap- doned. In 45 commenced a severe famine which 
pointed procurator by the new emperor. In the lasted two years (Ewald, Oesch, vi. 409, note), 
following year Stephen was stoned, llie Chris- Tq, the poplc of Jemsalem it was alleviated by the 
tians were greatly persecuted, .nnd all, except the presence of Helena, queen of Adiabenc, a convert to 
Alwstles, di’iveu out of Jerusalem (Acts viii. 1, the Jewish faith, who visited the city in 4‘6 and im- 
xi. 19). ported com and dried fruit, which she distributed to 

In A.D. 40 Vitellius was supei-seded by P. Pe- the poor (Ant, xx. 2, §5 ; 5, §2). During her stay 
tronius, who arrived iii Palestine with an order to Helena constructed, at a distance of three stadia 
place in the Temple a statue of Caligula, ‘^fhis from the city, si tomb, marked by three pyramids, 
order was ultimately, by the intercession of Agrippa, to which her remains, with those of her son, wote 
countermanded, but not until it had rou^ the afterwards brought (Ant, xx. 4, §3). It was 
whole people as one man (AiU, xviii. 8, §2-9 ; and situabKl to the north, and formed one of the pints 
see the admirable narrative of Milmaii, Hist, of in tlie course of the new wall (B. J, v. 4, §2). At 
./etrs, bk. x.). the end of this year St. Paul anived in Jerusalem 

With the accession of Claudius iu 41 came an for the second time, 
edict of toleration to the Jews. Agrippa arrived A.D. 48. Fadus was succeeded by Ventidius Cu- 
iii Palestine to take possession of his kingdom, and mantis. A frightful tumult hnppned at the Pass- 
one ol' his first acts was to visit the Temple, whero over of this year, caused, as on former occasions, by 
lie oli'ered sacrifice and dedicated the golden chain the presence of tlie Homan soldiera in the Antonia 
which tlie late cm[)eror had presented him after and in the couits and cloisters of the Temple 
his release from captivity. It was hung over the during the festival. Ten, or, aa'ordiiig to another 
Treasujy xix. 6, §1). Simon was made high- account, twenty, thousand, aie said to have met 
priest; the house-tax was remitted. their deaths, not by the sword, but trodden to death 

AgripjMi resided very much at Jerusalem, and in the cnish through the narrow lanes which led 
aiided materially to its prosperity and convenience, from the Temple down into tlie city (Ant, xx. 5, 
The city had for some time been extending itself §3; B,J, ii. 12, §1). Cumanus was recalled, 
towaixls the north, and a large suburb had come into and Felix appiuted in his room (Ant, xx. 7, §1 ; 
existence on the high ground north of the Temple, B, J. ii. 1 2, §8), partly at the instance of Jona- 
mid outside of the second wall” which enclosed than, the then high-pnost (Ant. xx. 8, §5). A set 
the northern pit of the great central valley of the of ferocious fanatics, whom Josephus calls Sicariif 
city. Hitherto the outer piiiou of this suburb — had lately begun to make their apparance in the 
which was called Bexetha, or ** New town,” and had city, whose creed it was to rob and mui’der all 
grown up very rapidly— was unprotect^ by any whom they judged hostile to Jewish interests, 
formal wall, and practically lay open to attack.* Felix, weary of the remonstrances of Jonathan 
This defenceless condition attracted the attention of on his vicious life, employed some of these wretches 
Agi'ippa, who, like the first Herod, was a great to assassinate him. He was killed in the Temple, 
builder, and he commenced enclosing it in so sub- while sacrificing. The murder was never inquiictl 
stontial and magnificent a manner as to excite the into, and, emboldened by this, the Sicani ri*j)eatcd 
suspicions of .the Prefect, at whose instance it their horrid act, thus lulding, in the eyes of the 
was stoppd by Claudius (Ant, ibid. ; B, J, ii. Jews, the awful crime of sacrilege to that of inur- 
V. 4, §2). Subsequently the Jews seem der (J?, J. ii. 13, §3 ; AnL ibid.). The city, too, 
to have purchased prmission to complete the work was filled with impstors pretending to iiispira- 
(Tacit. Hist. v. 12; Jos. B. J. v. 4, §2 ad fin.), tion, but inspired only with hatred to all govern- 
This new wall, the outermost of the tiiree which mentitod order. Nor was tlic disoi-der confined to 
euclosed the city on the north, started from the old the lower classes: the chief pople of the city, the 
wall at the Tower llippicus, near the N.W. comer very high-priests themselvis, robbed the threshing- 
of the city. It ran northwaid, bending by a large floora of the tithes common to all the priests, and 
circuit to the east, and at last retuming southwanl led prties of rioters to opn tumult and fighting in 
along the western brink of the valley of Kedron till the streets (Ant. xx. 8, §8). In fact, not only Jein- 
it joined the southeia wall of the Temple. . Thus it salcm, but the whole country far and wide, was in 
enclosed not only the new suburb, but also the the most frightful confusion and insecurity. 

* The statements of Joscplius are not quite recon- xctha lay quite naked (». J. v. 4, §2), in another 

cilablc. In one passage he says distinctly that Be- ' that it biul soiuo kind of wall {Anf. xix. 7, §2). 
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At length a riot at Caesarea of the moot serious 
description caused the recall of Felix, and in the 
end of 60 or the beginning of 61, Porcius Fkstus 
succeeded him as procurator. Festus was an able 
and upright officer {B, J, ii. 14, §1), and at the 
same time conciliator 7 towards the Jews (Acts 
XXV. 9). In the brief period of his administration 
he kept down the robbers with a strong hand, and 
gave the province a short breathing time. His in> 
tcrview with St. Paul (Acts xxv., xxvi.) took place, 
not at Jentsalem, but at Caesarea. On one occa- 
sion both Festus and Agrippa came into collision 
with the Jews at Jerus^em. Agrippa — who had 
been ai^intcd king by Nero in 52 — had added 
an apaitment to the old Asmonean palace on tlie 
easte>'n brow of the upper city, which commanded 
a full view into the interior of the courts of the 
Temple. This view the Jews intercepted by build- 
ing a wall on the west side of the inner quadrangle.^ 
But the wall not only intercepted Agrippa, it also 
interfered with the. view from the outer cloistcia in 
which the Roman guard was stationed during the 
festivals. Both Agrippa and Festus intericred, and 
required it to be pulled down ; but the Jews 
pleaded tliat once built it was a part of the Temple, 
and entreated to be allowed to appeal to Nero. 
Nero allowed their plea, but retain^ as hostages 
the high-priest and treasurer, who had headed the 
deputation. Agi ippa appointed J oseph, called Cabi, 
to the vacant priesthood. In 62 (probably) Festus 
died, and was succeeded by Albinus ; and he a^in 
very shortly alter by Annas or Ananus, son of the 
Annas before whom Our Lord was taken. In the 
inteiwal a pereecution was commenced against the 
Christians at the instance of the new high-priest, 
a rigid iSadducce, and St. James and otheis were 
arraigned before the Siuihcdrim (Jos. Ant, xx. 
9, §1). They were “ delivered to be stoned,” but 
^t. .James at any rate appears not to have been 
killed till a few years later. The aid; gave great 
oflence to all, and cast Annas his office after he hiid 
held it but thi*ee months. Jesus (Joshua), the son 
of Damneus, succeeded him. Albinus began his rule 
by endeavouring to keep down the SSicarii and other 
distuibei-s of the peace; and indeed he preserved 
throughout a show of justice and vigour {Ant. xx. 
1 1 , § 1 ), though in secret greedy and rapacious. But 
before his recall he pursued his end more openly, 
mid priests, people, and governors alikb seem to 
have been bent on rapine and bloodshed: rival high- 
priests headed bodies of rioters, and stoned each 
other, and in the woids of Josephus, “ all things 
grew from worse to woi-se ” {Ant, xx. 9, §4). The 
evils were aggravated by two occuiTences — ^first, 
the release by Albinus, fcfore his departure, of all 
the smaller criminals in the prisons {Ant, xx. 
9, §5) ; and secondly, the sudden dlscha^ of an 
immense body of workmen, on the completion of the 
repairs to the Temple (xx, 9, §7). An endeavour 
was made to remedy the latter by inducing 
Agrippa to rebuild the eastern cloister ; but ho re- 
fused to undertake a work of such mof^tude, 
though ho consented to pave the city with maible. 
The repairs of a part of the sanctuary that had 
fallen down, and the renewal of the foundations of 


y No one in Jerusalem might build so high that his 
house could overlook the Temple. It was the subject 
of a distinct prohibition by the Doctors. See Maimo- 
nidcs, quoted by Otho, I^ex, Bah, 266. Probably 
this Ihrnishod one reason tor so hostile a Step to so 
friendly a person as Agrippa. 
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some portions were defeived for the present, but 
the materials were collected and stored in one of 
the courts {B. J.v.l, §5). 

Bad as Albinus had been, Gessius Floras, who 
succeeded him in 65, was worse. In fact, even 
Tacitus admits that the endurance of the oppressed 
Jews cduld last no longer — duravit patientta Judaeis 
nsqne ad Oessium Fhnm {Hist. v. 10). So great 
was his rapacity, that whole cities and districts were 
desolated, and the robbers openly allowed to pu]> 
chase immunity in plunder. At the Passover, pro- 
bably in 66, when Ccstius Callus, the prefect of 
Syria, visit^ Jei'usalem, the whole assembled 
people * besought him for I'edress ; but without 
eifect. Florus* next attempt was to obtain some of 
the treasure from the Temple. He demanded 17 
talents in the name of the emperor. The demand 
produced a frantic disturbance, in the midst of 
which he approached the city with both cavaliy 
and foot-soldiers. That night Floras took up his 
quailere in the royal palace — that of Herod at the 
N.W. comer of the city. On the tbllowing morn- 
ing he took his scat on the Bema, and the high- 
priest and other principal people being brought 
before him, he demanded that the leadei-s of the late 
riot should be given up. On their refusal he or- 
deied his soldiers to plunder the upper city. This 
order was but too faithfully carried out ; eveiy house 
Wits entei’ed and pillaged, and the Jews driven 
out. fn their attempt to get through the nar- 
row streets which lay in the valley between the 
upper city and the Temple, many were caught 
and slain, others were brought before Florus, 
scourged, and then crucified. No grade or class 
was exempt. Jews who bore the Roman eques- 
trian order were iimong tlie victims treated with 
most indignity. Queen Bernice herself {B. J, ii. 
15, §1) — residing at that time in the Asmonean 
palace in the very midst of the slaughter — was so 
aflected by the scene, us to intercede in person and 
barefoot before Florus, but without avail, and in 
returning she was herself nearly killed, and only 
escaped by taking refuge in her palace and calling 
her gnaixls abemt her. The further details of this 
dreadful tumult must be passed over.* Florus was 
foiled in his attempt to press through the old city 
up into the Antonia — whence he would have had 
nearer access to the treasures — and finding that the 
Jews had broken down the north and west cloisters 
where they joined the fortress, so as to cut off the 
communication, he relinquished the attempt and 
withdrew to Caesaiea {B.J. ii. 15, §6). 

Cestius Gallus, the prefect, now found it neces- 
sary for him to visit the city in person. He 
sent one of his lieutenants to announce him, but 
before he himself arrived events had become post 
remedy. Agrippa had shortly before returned mim 
Alexandria, and had done much to calm the people. 
At his instance they rebuilt the part of the cloisters 
which had been demolished, and collected the tribute 
in arrear, but the mere suggestion from him that they 
should obey Florus until he was replaced, produced 
such a storm that he was obliged to leave the city 
{B,J. ii. 16, §5 ; 17, §1). The seditious party in the 
Temple led by young Eleaxar, son of Ananias, rejected 

■ Josephus says three millions in number I Three 
millions is very little under the population of London 
with all its suburbs. 

* The whole tragic story is most forcibly told by 
Milman (ii. 219-224). 
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the ofhrmgn of the Roman emperor, which ainoe 
the time of Juliue Caesar had regularly made, 
lliis, as a direct renundation of allegiance, was the 
true beginning of the war with liome {B, J, ii. 17, 
§2). Such acts were not done without resistance 
from the older and wiser people. But remonsti'ance 
was unavailing, the innovators would listen to no 
representations. The peace iiarty, theretbre, de- 
spatched some of their number to Florus and to 
Agrippa, and the latter sent 3000 horse-soldieni to 
assist in keeping order. 

Hostilities at once began. The peace party, 
headed by the high-priest, and fortified by Agiippa’s 
soldiers, threw themselves into the upper city. 
The insurgents held the Temple and the lower city. 
In the Antonia was a small Homan grimson. Fierce 
contests lasted for seven days, each side endea* 
vouring to take possession of the part held by the 
other. At lost the insurgents, who behaved with 
the greatest ferocity, and were reinforced by a num- 
ber uf iSic^rii, weie triumphant. They gained the 
upper city, driving all before them — the high-priest 
and other leaders into vaults and sewers, the sol- 
diers into Herod’s palace. The Asmoiieim palace, 
the high-priest’s house, and the mpository of the 
Archives — in Josephus’s language, ** the neiT(« of 
the city” (B. J, ii. 17, §6) — were set on lire. 
Antonia was next attacked, and in two days they 
had effected an entrance, sabred the gamson, and 
burnt the fortress. The balistao and catapults 
found there were presciTed for future use (v. 6, §3). 
The soldiers in Herod’s palace wero next bcsi^cd; 
but so strong were the walls, and so stout the re- 
sistance, that it was three weeks beforo an entranoc 
could be efik:tcd. The soldiers were at last forced 
fiom the palace into the three great towers on the 
adjoining wall with great loss; and ultimately were 
all muidcred in the most trcachcious manner. The 
liigli-priest and his brother were discovered hidden 
in the aqueduct of the palace ; they wera instantly 
put to death. Thus the insurgents were now com- 
pletely ma&tci's of lx)th city and temple. But they 
were not to remain so long. Alter the defeat of 
evtius (jlallus at Bethhoron dissensions began to 
arise, an<l it soon became known that there was 
still a large moderate, paity; iuid Cestius took 
advantage of this to advance from Scopus on 
the city. He made his way through Bezetha, the 
new suburb north of the Temple^ and through 
the wood-market, burning everything as he went 
i^B, J. V. 7, §2), and at last enavmpt^ opposite the 
palace at the loot of the second wall. The Jews 
retired to the tipper city and to the Temple. For 
five days Cestius assaulte*! the wall without success ; 
on the sixth he resolved to make one more attempt, 
this time at a ditlerent spot— the north tfall of the 
Temple, ^t of, and liehim, the Antonia. The Jews, 
however, fought with such fury from the top of the 
cloisters, that he could elTect nothing, and when 
night come he drew olF to his camp at Scopus. | 
Thither the insurgents followed him, and in three 
days gave him one of the most oomplete defeats 
that a Roman army hod ever undergone. His 
catapults and balistae were taken from him, and 
reserved by the Jews for the final siege (v. 6, §3). 

^ It is remarkablo that dUkhing is said of any 
resistance to his passage through the great wall of 
Agrippa, which encircled Bezetha. 

” Dean Milman’s Histary of the Jews, Bks. xiv., x v., 
xvi. ; and Merivalo’s History qftheJtomans, vi. oh. 59. 
To both of these works the writer begs leave to express 
his obligations throughout the above meagre sketch of 
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This occurred on the 8th of Marchesvan (beginning 
of November), 66. 

The war with Rome was now inc\'itahle, and it 
was evident that the siege of Jerusalem was only a 
question of time. Ananus, the high-priest, a mo- 
derate and prudent man, took the lead ; the walls 
were repaiiied, arms and warlike instruments and 
machines of all kinds fabricated, and other pre- 
parations made. In this attitude of expectation — 
with occasional diveraions, such as the expedition 
to Ascalon (j^. /. iii. 2, §1, 2), and the skirmishes 
with Simon Bar-Gioras (ii. 22, §2) — ^the city re- 
miuned while Vespasian was ix*ducing the noi|h 
of the country, and till the fall of Giscaln (Oct. m* 
Nov. 67), when John, the son of hevi, escaped 
thence to Jerusalem, to become one of the most 
prominent persons in the future conflict. 

From the anival of John, two years and a half 
i elapsed till Titus apfie^ired before the walls of Jeni- 
I Salem. The whole of that time was occupied in 
contests between the moderate party, whose desire 
was to take such a course as might yet pieserve the 
nationality of tlie Jews and the existence of the 
city, and the Zealots or lanatich, the asseitora 
of national independence, who scouted the idea of 
compromise, and resolved to regain tlieir fi*cedom or 
perish. The Zealots, being utterly unscrupulous, 
and resorting to massacre on the least I'esistance, 
soon triumphed, and at last reigned poi'amount, 
with no resistance but such as sprang lirom tlieir 
own internal factions. For the repulsive detiuls of 
this frightful period of contention and outrage the 
readei’ must M referred to other works < It will 
I be sufficient to say that at the beginning of 70, 

' when Titus made his appearance, the Zealots them- 
! selves were divided into two pai-ties — that of John 
! of Giscala and Eleazar, who held the Temple and 
its courts and the Antonia— B400 men; that of 
Simon Bai’-Gioras, whose head-quaitois were in 
the tower Phnsaelus (v. 4, *§3), and who held the 
upper city, from the present Coenaculuin to the 
Latin Convent, the lower city in the valley, and 
the district where the old Acre had foimerly stood, 
north of the Temple— 10,000 men, and 3000 
Idumcans {B, J, v. 6, §1), in all a force of 
between 23,000 and 24,000 soliiicre trained in the 
dvil encounters of the last two years to great skill 
and thorough recklessness.^ The numbera of the 
other inhabitants, swelled, as they wera, by the 
strangers and pilgrims who flocked trom tho country 
to the IVissovcr, it is extremely difficult to decide. 
Tacitus, doubtless from some Homan source, gives 
the whole at 600,000. Josephus states that 

1.100.000 perished during the siege {B. J. vi. 9, 
§3 ; comp. V. 13, 7), and that more than 40,000 
were allowed to de}iai*t into the comitiy (vi. 8, §2), 
in addition to an '* immense number” sold to the 
army, and who of course foim a proportion of the 

97.000 “ carried captive (luring the whole war ” 
(vi. 9, §3). We may therefore take Josephus's 
conflation of the numbers at about 1,200,000. 
Re^ns are given in the third section of this article 
for believing that even the smaller of these numbers 
is very greatly in excere, and that it cannot have 
exceeded 60,000 or 70,000 (see p. 1025). 

** the most soul-stirring struggle of all ancient history.” 
Of course the materials for dl modem accounts arc in 
Josephus only, excepting the few touches — strong, 
but not always accurate— in the 5th book of Tacitus* 
Histories. 

** Those are the numbers given by Josephus ; hut 
it is probable that they are exaggerated. 
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Titub's f’oive coiisi.>>tod of four legions, nud some 
auxiliiiiieb — at the outside 30,000 men {H. /. v. 1 , 
§6). These wera disjxMed on their lirat arrival in 
thi'ee caiiipb — tlie 12th and 15tli legions on the 
ridge of Scopus, about a mile north of ^e city ; the 
5th a little in the rear ; and the 10th on the top 
of tlie ]\Iouiit of Olives (v. 2, §3, 5), to guard the 
load to the Jordan valley, and to shell the place 
Of the expression may be allowed) from tliat 
f'oTnmanding |M)sition. The anny was well fui'- 
nished with artillery and inachinck of the latest 
iuid most approved invention — “ cuncta expug- 
il^ndis urbibus, leperta apud veteres, aut novis 
ingeuiib/' says Tacitus {Jliat, v. 13). The first 
o|)cration was to clear the ground between Scopus 
and the north wall of the city — fell the timber, 
destroy the fences of the gai dens which fringrid the 
wall, and level the rocky protuberances. This 
iM'ciipied four days. After it was done the three 
legions were inarched forwaixl from Scopus, and 
encamped of!' the north-west corner of the walls, 
btretcliing from tlie Tower Psephinus to opposite 
Rippicub. Tlie tii^t step was to get |H)sscsbioii of 
the outer wall. The point of athick chosen was in 
Shnotfs portion of the city, at a low and com- 
liaratively wcjik place near the monument of John 
ilyicatius (v. b, §2), close to the junction of the 
three walls, and where the upjier city came to a 
level with the surrounding ground. Round this 
spot the three legions erected banks, from which 
tliey oiiuncd batteries, pushing up the lanis and 
other engines of attack to the foot of the wall. 
One of the lams, more jiowerful than the rest, went 
among Uie Jews by the soubiiqiiet of Nik6n,« the 
conqueror. Thrw hirge towel's, 76 feet high, were 
also erected, ovei topping the wall. Meantime fiom 
their camp on the Mount of Olivos the lOth legion 
opeiie<l tire on the Temple and the east side of 
the city. They liad the heaviest balistae, and did 
gi eat damage, biinoii valid his men did not suffer 
these works to go on without moleshition. The 
catapults, both those taken from Ccstius, and iliose 
found in the Antonia, were set up on the wall, and 
constiuit dcsjKiate sallies were made. At last the 
.lews began to tiro of their fruitless jLssfiults. They 
saw that the wail must tall, and, as they Imd done 
during Nebuchadnezzar's siege, tlicy left their posts 
at night, and went home. A breach was made by the 
ledoubUble Nikdn on the 7th Aitcmisius (cir. April 
1 6) ; and here the Romans cuteivd, driving the Jews 
belbi'e them to tlie second wall. A great length 
of the wall was then broken down ; such {larts of 
Bezetha as had esuipcd desti'uction by Cestius were 
levelled, and a new camp was formed, on tlie spot 
Ibnnerly occupied by the Assyrians, and still known 
as the ** Assyrian camp.” t 

This was a great step in advance. Titus now 
lay with the second wall of the city close to 
him on his right, while before him at no con- I 
hiderable distance rose Antonia and the Temple, 
with no obstacle in the interval to his attack. 
Still, however, he preferied, before advancing, to 
get {lossessioti of tlie second wall, and the neigh- 
boiirhood of John’s monument was again chosen. 
Simon was no less reckless in iLssault, and no less 
tbitile in stratagem, than before ; but, notwith- 
standing all his cflbrts, in five days a breach was 
again ejected. The district into which the Romans 

** o Nticwi^ . . . dirb toO nivra viKav {B. J. v. 7, §2). 
A curious question is raised by the occurrence of this 
and other Qrcok names in Josephus ; so stated as to 
lead to the inference that Urcok was familiarly used 
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had now penetrated was the great Valley which 
lay between the two main hills of the city, occupied 
then, ns it is still, by an intricate mass of iiaiTow 
and tortuous Imies, and containing the markets of 
the city — no doubt very like the present bazaais. 
Tituh’s breadi was where tlie wool, clotli, and brass 
bazaars came up to the wall (v. 8, §1). This 
district was held by the Jews with* the greatest 
tenacity. Knowing, as they did, every turn of the 
lanes and alleys, they hml on immense ml vantage 
over the Romans, and it was only after four days’ 
incessiuit fighting, much loss, and one thorough 
repulse, that the Romans were able to make good 
their position. However, at last, Simon was 
obliged to retreat, and then 'I'itus demolished the 
wall. This was second step in the siege. 

Meantime some shots had been interehanged in 
the direction of the Antonia, but no serious attack 
was made. Before beginning there in earnest 
Titus resolved to give ills tnaips n few days’ 
rest, and the Jews a short opportunity for reflection. 
He therefoie called in the 10th legion from the 
Mount of Olives, ami held an inspection of the 
whole amy on the ground iioi-th of the Temple — 
full in view of both the Temple and the upper city, 
every wall and house in which were crowded with 
s|W(;tatois (R. J, v. 9, §1). But the oppoitunity 
was thrown away upon the Jews, and after four 
days oixlere were given to recommence the attack. 
Hitherto the assaiilt had licen almost entiiely on the 
city: it was now to be Mmultaneons on city and 
Temple. Acconliiigly two pairs of large batteries 
were constructed, the one pair in front of Antonia ; 
the other at the old jwint of attack — tlie monu- 
ment of John liyreauus. The first pair was 
erected by the 5th and 12th legions, and was 
n«ir the pool Stmthius — prol>al)ly the present 
Birket /srail, by tlie St. Stephen’s gate ; the second 
by the loth and 16th, at the pool called the Almond 
Ijool — possibly that now known as the ixwl of Heze- 
kiali— and near the high-priest's monument (v. 11, 
§4). These Uuiks seem to have been oonsti’ucted 
of timber and tiibcines, to wliich the Romans must 
have been driven by the scai'city of eailli. They 
absorbed the ina'ssaut labour of seventeen days, and 
weie completed on the 29th Ai’temisius (cir. May 7 ). 
John in the meantime had not been idle; he had 
employed the seventeen days’ respite in driving 
mines, through the solid limestone of the hill, from 
within tlie tl)i tress (v. xi. §4; vi. 1, §3 ) to below 
the banks. The mines were formed with timber 
roofs and supports. When the Iwiiks were quite 
('oniplctc, ami the engines placed upon them, the 
tiniW of the galleries was fired, the superincumbent 
groiuid gave way, and the labour of the Rommis 
xvas totaDy destroyed. At the other point Simon 
had maintained a resistance with all his foimcr 
intrepidity, and more than his former success. 
He had now greatly increased the number of his 
machines, and his (icoplc were much more expert 
in handling them than before, so that he was able 
to impede materially the progi'css of the works. 
And when they were complete, and the battering 
rams hail begun to make a sensible impression on 
the wall, he made a furious assault ou them, and suc- 
ceeded in tiring the ran^ seriously damaging the other 
engines, and destroyi^ the bonks (v. 11 , §5, 6). 

It now became plain to Titus that some other 

by the Jews indiscriminately with Hebrew. See the 
catalogues of names in B. J. v. 4, §2. 

' Compare Mahunch-I)an, “ camp of Dan ** (Judg. 
xviii. 12). 
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meaflui'es for the reduction of the place must be 
adopted. It would appear tliat hitherto the southera 
and western parts of the city had not been invested, 
and on that side a certain amount of communication 
was kept up with the country, which, unless 
stopped, might pralong the siege indefinitely (^B. J. 

V. 12, §1 ; 10, §3; 11, §1 ; 12, §3). The numoer 
who thus escaped is stated by Josephus at more 
than 500 a day (v. 11, §1). A council of wju* 
was therefore hold, and it was resolved to encom- 
pivss the whole place with a wall, and then 1*6- 
roinikience the assault. 7'hc wall began at the 
Jioman camp— a spot probably outside the modern 
north wall, between the l>dmascua gate and the N.K). 
comer. From thenco it went to the lower pait of 
llczetha — about St. Stephen’s gate; then across 
Kedron to the Mount of Olives ; thence south, by a 
rock called the “ Pigeon’s rock,” — possibly the mo- 
dern “ Tombs of the Prophets ” — to the Mount of 
OHence. It then turned to the west ; again dipped 
into the Kedron, ascended the Mount of Evil Counsel, 
and so kept on the upper side of the ranne to a 
village ciilled Ucth-Krebiiitlii, whence it ran outside 
of Hci-od's monument to its starting point at the 
aunp. Its entire length was 30 furlongs, — very near 
5 miles; and it contained 13 stations or guard- 
lioiises. The whole strength of the army was em- 
ployed on the work, and it was completed in the 
short space of three days. The siege was then vigor- 
ously piossed. The north attack was relinquisheil, 
and the whole force concentrated on the Antonia 
(12, §4). Four new banks of greater size than 
before were constructed, and as all the timber in 
the neighbourhood had been already cut down, the 
materials had to be procured from a distance of 
eleven miles (vi. 1, §1). Twenty-one days were 
occupied in compl<‘ting the banks. Their [losition is 
not spccilicd, but it is evident, fiom some of the ex- 
pressions of Josephus, that they were at a consider- 
able distance from the fortress (vi. 1, §3). At length 
on the 1st Puiiemus or Tamuz (cir. Juno 7), the fire 
fiotii the banks commenced, under cover of which 
the rams were set to work, and that night a part of 
the wall fell at a spot where the foundations htai beiMi 
w eakened by the mines employed against the former 
attacks. iStill this was but an outwork, and between 
it and the fortress itself a new wall was discovered, 
which John had taken the precaution to build. At 
length, after two desperate attempts, this wall and 
that of the inner fortress were scaled by a bold 
surprise, and on the bths Pnnemus (June 11) the 
Antonia was in the hands of the Homans (vi. 1, §7). 
Another week wm occupied in breaking down the 
outer walls of' the forti'ess for the .passage of the 
machines, and a further delay took place in erecting 
new banlw, on the fi*esh level, for tlie bombaitlmcnt 
and battery of the Temple. During the whole of 
this time — ^the miseries of which we commemorated 
in the traditional name of yomin dee’/ia, “ days of 
wretchedness,” applied by the Jews to the period 
between the 17th Tamuz and the 9th Ab — the 
most desperate hand-to-hand encountcis took place, 
some in the passages from tlie Antonia to the 
cloisters, some in the cloistera themselves, the 
Homans endeavouring to foroe their way in, the 
Jews preventing them. But the Romans gradually 
gained gi-ound. Firat the western, and then the 
whole of the iiortlieiii external cloister was burnt 


s Josephus contradicts himself about this date, 
since in vi. 2, §1 ho says that the I7th I’anemus was 
the “ very day ” that Antonia was entered. The date 


(27th and 28th Pan.), and then tlie wall enclosing 
the court of Isi*ael and the holy house itself. In 
the interval, on the 17tli J’anemus, the daily 
sacrifice had failed, owing to tlic want of oiliciating 
priests ; a circumstance which hod grcatly distressed 
the people, and was taken advantage of by Titus to 
malm a further tliougli frnitle.ss iiivitatioii to sur- 
render. At length, on the tenth day of Lous or Ab 
(July 15), by the wanton act of a soldier, oontiTuy to 
the intention of Titus, and in spite of every exertion 
he could moke to stop it, the sanctuary itself was 
fired (vl. 4, §5-7). It was, by one of those ran 
coincidences that sometimes occur, the veiy sum : 
month and day of the month that the first temp’ a 
had been burnt by Nebuchadnezzar (vi. 4, §8). 
John, and such of his party as escaped the flames 
and the cwnage, mmle their way by the bridge on 
the south to the ui>pcr city. The whole of the 
01018161*8 that had hitherto escaped, including the 
magnifleent triple colonnade of Herod on the soutli 
of the temple, the treasury chambera, and the 
rooms round the outer courts, were now all burnt 
and demolished. Only the edifice of the sanctuary 
itself still reiniuned. On its solid masonry the 
fire had hod comparatively little effect, and there 
were still hidden in its rccess&s a fewfaitliful priests 
who had contrived to rescue the most valuable of 
the utensils, vessels, fnd spices of the sanctuary 
(vi. 6. §1; 8. §3). 

The Temple was at last gained ; but it seemed 
as if half the woik remained to be done. The upper 
city, higher tlian Moriah, enidosed by the original 
wall of l)avid oud Solomon, and on all sides preci- 
pitous except at the uoi th, where it was deteudeil 
by the wall and toweis of Herod, was still lo be 
taker. Titus first tried a parley- he standing on 
the east end of the bridge between the I'emple 
.aiW the upper city, and John and Simon on the 
west end. His teims, however, weie rejerted, and 
no alternative was left him but to iuicc on the 
siege. The whole of the low part of the town— the 
a'owded lanes of which we have so otten heard — 
was burnt, in the teeth of a frantic resistance from 
the Zealots (vi, 7, §1), together with the council- 
house, the repositojy of the records (doubtless 
occu])icd by Pinion since ite former ^destruction), 
and the palace of Helena, which were situated in this 
qiiaiter— the subuib of Ophel under the- south wall 
ot the Temple, and the houses a.s fur as Siloam on 
the lower slopes of tlic 'I'cmple mount. 

Jt took 18 days to ei-cct the necessary works for 
the siege ; the four legions wcie once more stationed 
at the west or noith-west corner where Herod’s 
jnilnce abutted on the wall, and where the three 
magnificent and impregnable towers of Hiippicus, 
Phasaeliis, and Mai inmne rose conspicuous (vi. 8, §1, 
and §4 This was the main attack. Opposite 

the 'Temple, the precipitous nature of the slopes of 
the upper city render^ it unlikely that any serious 
attempt would be made by the Jews, and this pai t 
accoiilingly, between the bridge and the Xystus, 
was left to the auxiliaiies. The attack was com- 
menced on the 7th of Gorpiacus (cir. Sept. 11), atlh 
by the next day a breach was made the wall, 
and the Romans at last entered the eity. During 
the attack John and Simon appear to have stationo<l 
themselves in the towers just alluded to ; and had 
they remained tlicre they would probably have bwn 


given in the text agrees best with the narrative. But 
on the other hand the 1 7 th is the day commemorated 
in the Jewish Calendar. 
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able to make tenns, oa the towera were oonsidererl 
impi'egnable (vi. 8, §4). But on the irrst signa of 
tile bi-each, they took flight, and, traveraing the 
city, draceuded into the valley of Hinnom below 
Siloam, and endeavoured to tbroo the ¥rall of cii'- 
cumvallation and so make their escape. On being 
repulsed there, they took refuge apart in some of 
the subterraneous caverns or sewers of the city. 
.Tohu shortly after suivendcred himself; but Simon 
held out for several weeks, aud did not make his 
appearance until after Titus had quitted the dty. 
They were Iwth reseiTed for the Triumph at Rome. 

The city lx>ing taken, such parts as had escaped 
the foi'mer coiitiagrations were burned, and the 
whole of both city and Temple was ordered to be 
demolished, excepting the west wall of tlie upper 
city, and Herod s tlirce great towera at the north- 
west corner, which Were left standing as memorials 
of the massive natura of the fortifications. 

Of the .Jews, tlie aged and iiiHitn wera killed; 
the children under seventeen were sold as slaves ; 
the I'CKt wera sent, some to the Egyptian mines, 
some to the provincial amphitheatres, and some to 
grace the Triumph of the Oonquci'q)'.^ Titus then 
departed, leaving the tenth legion under the com- 
mand of Tcrentius Rutiis to carry out the work of 
demolition. Of tliis Josephus assures ns that ** the 
whole* was so thoroughly 1#ellcd and dug up that 
no one visiting it would believe it had ever been 
inhabited’* {B. J, vii. 1, §1). [G.] 

From its destntetUm by Titus to the present Him. 
— For moi-e than fifty years after its destruction by 
Titus Jerusalt'm disappeara from history. During 
the revolts of the Jews in Cyranaica, Egypt, Cypms, 
aud Meso])otamia, which disturbed the latter yeura 
of Trajan, the recovery of their city was never 
attempted. There is indeed reason to believe that 
Lucuas, the head of the insurgents in Egypt, fed 
his followera into l^alestine, where they were de- 
feated by the Roman general Turbo, but Jerusalem 
is not once mentioned as the scene of their opera- 
tions. Of Its annals during this period we know 
nothing. Thive towers and part of the western 
wall alone remained of its strong fortifications to 
protect the cohorts who occupi^ the conquered 
city, and the soldiers’ huts were long the only 
biuldings on its site. But in the reign of Hadrian 
it again emei'ged frem its obscurity, and became 
the centre of an insurrection, which tlie best blood 
of Rome was shed to subdue. In des|Kiir of keep- 
ing the Jews in subjei’tion by other means, the 
Ein|)eior had foimted a design to restore Jeru- 
salem, and thus prevent it from ever becoming a 
rallying point for tliis turbulent race. In furthei'^ 
ance o( his plan he had sent thither a colony of 
veterans, in nnmbera sufficient for the defence of a 
position so strong by nature against the then known 
modes of attack. To this measure Dion Cassius 
(Ixix. 12) attributes a renewal of the insuiTection, 
while Eusebius asseils that ft was not cori'ied into 
execution till the outbi'eak was quelled. Be this as 
It may, the embers of revolt, long smouldering, 
lilrst into a flame soon after Hmli'ian’s departure 

^ The prisoners were collected for this final parti- 
tion in the Court of the Women. Josephus states 
that during the process eleven thousand died I It is 
a good instance of the exaggeration in which he 
indulges on these matters; for taking the largest 
estimiite of the Court of the Women (Ughtfoot’s), 
it contained 85,000 square feet, t. e. little more than 
.1 square feet for each of those who died not to sijcak 
of the living. 
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from the East in a.d. 132. The contemptuous 
indiffeixmce of the Romans, or the secrecy of their 
own plans, enabled the Jews to organise a wide- 
spread conspiracy. Bar Cocheba, their leader, the 
third, accoiriing to Rabbinical writers, of a dynasty 
of the same name, princes of the captivity, was 
crowned king at B^er by the Jews who thronged 
to him, and by the populaoe was regai'ded as the 
Messiah. His armour-bearer, R. Akilm, claimed 
descent from Si&era, and hat^ the Homans with 
the fierce rancour of his adopted nation. All the 
Jews in Palestine flocked to his standairi. At an 
Pally period in the revolt they became mastera of 
Jernsalem, and attempted to rebuild the Temple. 
The exact date of this attempt is uncertain, but the 
fiict is inferred from allusions in Chrysostom {Or, 3 
in Judaeos)f Nicephorus {IT. E, lii. 24), and Geoige 
Cedrenus {Hist. Comp. 249), and the collateral 
evidence of a coin of the period. Hadrian, alanncd 
at tlie rapid spread of tlie insurrection, and the 
ineffectual efforts of his troops to repress it, sum- 
moned from Britain Julius Severus, the greatest 
general of his time, to take the command of the 
anny of Judaea. Two yeai's were spent in a ficree 
guerilla warfiire. before Jerusalem was taken, after a 
desperate defence in which Bar Cocheba [x>rished. 
The courage of the defenders was shaken by the 
falling in of the vaults on Mount Zion, and the 
Homans became masters of the position (Milmau, 
Hist, of Jews^ iii. 122). But the war did not end 
with the capture of the city. The .Tews in great 
force had occupied the fortress of Bethcr, and there 
maintained a struggle with all the tenacity of des)iair 
ngiiinst the repeated onsets of the liomaiis. At 
length, worn out by famine and disease, they yielded 
on tlie 9th of the month Ah, a.d. 135, and the 
grandson of Bar (^locheba was among the slain. The 
slaughter was frightful. The Romans, say the Rab- 
binical historians, wailerl to their horse-bridles in 
blood, which flowed with the fury of a inounbiin tur- 
rciit. The corpses of the slain, accoi’ding to the same 
vei'acions authorities, extended for more than thirteen 
miles, and remained unhuried till the reign of Anto- 
ninus. Five hundred aud eighty thousand are said 
to have fallen by the sword, while the number of 
victims to the attendant calamities of war was count- 
less. On tile side of the Romans the loss was enor- 
mous, and so dearly bought was their victory, that 
Hadrian, in his letter to the Senate, announcing the 
conclusion of the war, did not adopt the usual con- 
gratulatory phrase. Bar Cocheba has left traces of 
his occupation of Jerasalem in coins which were 
stinick during the first two years of the war. Four 
silver coins, three of them undouhledly belonging 
to Trajan, have been discovered, restamped with 
Samaritan cliaracters. But the rebel-leader, amply 
supplied with the precious metals by the contribu- 
tions of his followers, afterwards coined his own 
money. The mint was probably during the firat 
two years of the war at Jenisalcin ; the coins struck 
during that period bearing the inscription, ** to the 
freedom of Jerusalem,** or “ Jerusalem the holy.** 
They arc mentioned in both Talmuds. 

* The word used by Josephus — mpifioiiMS rifi ir6Xc*>« 
—may mean either the whole place, or the inclosing 
walls, or the precinct of the Temple. The statements 
of the Talmud perhaps imply that the foundations of 
the Temple only were dug up (sec the quotations in 
hchwars, 885) ; and even those seem to have been in 
existence in the time of Chrysostom {Ad Judaeos, 
iii. 431). 
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Hadrian’s first policy, after the suppression of the 
revolt, was to obliterate the existence of Jenisalem 
as a city. The ruins which Titus hod left wei-e 
razed to the ground, and the plough passed over the 
foundations of the Temple. A colony of Roman i 
citizens occupied the new city which rose from the 
ashes of Jerusalem, and their number was after- 
wards augmented by the Emperor^s veteran le- 
gionaries. A temple to the Capitoline Jupiter was 
erected on the site of the sacred edifioe of the Jews, 
and among the omamenti of the new city wcio a 
theatre, two market places (hif/Atria), a building 
called rtrpduvfi4fov, and another call^ icJ9pa. It 
was divid^ into seven quariers, each of which had 
its own warden. Mount Zion lay without the walls 
(Jerome, Mic, iii. 12; p. 592, ed. 

Wesseling). That the northern wall inclosed the 
so-called sacred places, tliough asserted by Deyling, 
is regaided by Miinter as a fable of a later date. 
A temple to Astaile, the Phoenician Venus, on the 
site afterwards identified witli the Sepulchre, appears 
on coins, with four columns and the inscription 
0. A. O.y Co/onta Aelia Capitolina, but it is more 
than doubtful whether it was ei’ect^ at this time. 
The worahip of Serapis wiis intiuduced from Egypt. 
A statue of the Emperor was raised on the site of tixe 
Holy of Holies (Niceph. If. E. iii. 24) ; and it must 
have been near the same spot that the Boui-d^iuz 
pilgiitn saw two statues of Hadrian, not far from the 
*Mapis pertusus” which the Jews of his day yearly 
visited and anointed with oil (/ftn. Hieros. p. 591). 

It was not, however, till the following year, 
A.D. 1 36, that Hadi ian, on celebrating his Vicctmalia, 
liestowed upon the new city the name of Aelia 
(Jupitolina, combining with his own family title the 
name of Jupiter of the Capitol, the guaraian deity 
of the colony. Christians and pagans alone were 
allowed to reside. Jews were forbidden to enter on 
pain of death, and this prolybition remained in 
force in the time of Tertullian. But the conqueror, 
though stern, did not descend to wanton mockery. 
The swine, sculptured by the Emperor's command 
over the gate leading to Bethlehem (Euseb. Chron. 
Hadr. Ann. xx.), was not intended as an insult to the 
conquered race to bar their entrance to the city of 
their fiithers, but was one of the s^na militaria 
of the Roman army. About the middle of the 4th 
ccntuiy the Jews were allowed to visit the neigh- 
bourhood, and aBciu’ai'ds, once a year, to enter the 
city itself, and weep over it on the anniversary of its 
capture. Jerome (on EepA. i. 15) drawn a vivid 
picture of the wretched crowds of Jews who in his 
day assembled at the wailing-place by the west wall 
of the Temple td bemoan the loss of their ancestral 
greatness. On the ninth of the month Ab might be 
seen the aged and deci'epit of both sexes, witii tatr 
tered ganneiits and disbiwelled hair, who met to 
weep over the downfall of Jerusalem, and purchased 
permission of the soldiery to prolong their lamenta- 
tions (“ et miles mcrcedem postuhit ut illis fiere 
plus liccat"). 

So completely were all traces of the ancient city 
obliterated that its very name was in process of 
time foiigottcn. It was not till after Constantine 
built the Mftrtyrion on the site of the crucifixion, 
that its ancient appellation was revived. In the 
'7th canon of the Council of Nicaea the bishop 
of Aelia is mentioned ; but Macarius, in subscribing 
to the canons, designated himself bishop of Jeru- 
salem. The niAe Aelia occura as late as Adamnaiius 
(A.b. 697), and is even found in Ediisi and Mejr ed- 
IMn about 1495. 


After the inauguration of the new colony of 
Aelia the annals of the city again relapse into an 
obscurity which is only repi'esented in history by a 
list of twenty-three Christian bishops, who fiUed 
up the inten^al between the election of Marcus, the 
firat of the series, and Macarius in the reign of 
Constantine. Already in the thii-d centuiy the 
Holy Places had become objects of enthusiasm, ana 
the pilgi*imageof Alexander, a bishop in Cappadocia, 
and afterwa^s of Jerusalem, is matter of histoiy. 
In the following century such pilgrimages became 
more common. The aged Empress Helena, mother 
of CouKtantiue, visited Palestine in a.d. 326, and, 
acooivling to ti^ition, erected magnificent churches 
at Bethlehem, and on the Mount of Olives. Her 
son, fired with the same zeal, swept away the 
shi'ine of Astarte, which occupied the site of the 
resun-ection, and founded in its stead a chapel or 
oratory. On the east of this was a large court, the 
eastern side being formed by the Basilioa, erected 
on the spot where the cross was said to liave been 
found. aThc latter of these buildings is tliat known 
as the Martynon ; the former was the church of the 
Anastasis, or Resurrection : their locality will be con- 
sidered in the following section (p. 1029, &c.). The 
Martyrion was completed a.d. 335, and its dedica- 
tion celebrated by a great council of bishops, first at 
Tyre, and aftcrwaids at Jerusalem, at which Euse- 
bius was present. In the reign of Julian (a.d. 362) 
the Jew.*?, with the permission and at the instiga- 
tion of the Emperor, made an abortive attempt to 
lay the foundations of a temple. From whatever 
motive, Julian had formed the design of restoring 
the Jewish worship on Mount Moriali to its pristino 
splendour, and during his absence in the East the 
execution of his project was entrusted to hi^ 
favourite, Alypius of Antioch. Materials of every 
kind were provided at the emperor^s expense, and 
.so gi'eat was the enthusiasm of the Jews that their 
women took part in the work, and in the laps of 
their gaiments carried off the earth which covered 
the ruins of the Temple. But a sudden whirlwind 
and earthquake shattered the stones of the former 
foundations; the workmen fied for shelter to one 
of the neighbouring churches rt ri^y wX^o’iof 
Upuy, Greg. Kaz. Or. iv. Ill), the doors of which 
were closed against them by an invisible hand, and 
a fire issuing from the Temple-mount i-aged the 
whole day and consumed their tools. Numbers 
perished in the flames. Some who escaped took 
refuge in a portico near at hand, which fell at 
night and cimhed them as they slept (Theodor. 
H, E. iii. 15 ; Sozomen, v. 21 ; see also Ambros. 
Epist, ad Thcodosium, lib. ii. ep. 17). Whatever 
may have been the colouring which this story 
received us it passed through the hands of the 
ecclesiastical histoiians, the impulial nanative of 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 1), the friend and 
compinion in arms of the emperor, leaves no reason- 
able doubt of the truth of the main facts that the 
work was interrupted by fire, which all attributed 
to suj^rnatur^ipigency. In the time of Chrysostoni 
the foundations of the Temple still I'emained, to 
whidi the orator could appeal (ad Judaeos, iii. 431 ; 
Paris, 1636). The event was ragarded as a judg- 
ment of God upon the impious attempt of Julian 
to falsify the predictions of Christ : a position which 
Bishop Woi'bui'ton defends with great skill in his 
treatise on Hie subject. 

During the fourth and fifth centuries Jerusalem 
became Sic centre of attraction for pilgrims from 
all regions, and its bisho]M contended with tliose of 
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(Caesarea for the supremacy; but it was not till 
after the council of Cholc^on (451'453) that it 
was made an independent ptitriarchnte. In the 
theological controversies which followed the decision 
of that council with regard to the two natui‘es of 
Christ, Jei'usalcm bore its 81101*6 with other Oriental 
churches, and two of its bibhojis were deposed by 
Monophysitu fanatics. The synod ol' Jentsalem in 
A.D. .036 oonfiinied the dcfiree of the synod of Con* 
stiUitino]>le against the Monophysites. 

In 5211 the Emperor Justinian founded at Jerusalem 
a splendid church iu honour of the Virgin, which 
hius been identified by most writers with the building 
known in modem times as the Mosque el-Aksa, but 
of which probably no remains now exist (sec p. 
10336). Procopius, the historian, ascribes to the 
same Emperor the erection of ten or eleven monas- 
teries in the neighbourhood of Jorusalcin and Jericho. 
Eutychius adils that he built a hospital for siraiigcro 
in Jerusalem, and that the church aljovc-mentioned 
was begun by the patriarch Elias, and completed by 
Justinian. Later in the same century (h-l^ory the 
Creat (590-604) sent the ahboA Piobus to Jeru- 
salem with a large sum of money, and endowed 
a hospital for pilgrims, which ilobinson suggests is 
the same as that now used by the ]\Iiisliins for the 
like purpose, and called by the Arabs et‘Titht\jeh, 

For ueai'ly five centuries the city had bt'en free 
from tlie honors of war. The merchants of the 
Meditemine:!!! sent tiicir ships to the coasts of 
Syria, and Jerusalem became a centre of trade, as 
well as of <levotioii. But this rest was roughly 
broken by the invaiiing Pei^iau anny under Chos- 
roes II., who swept through Syria, drove the 
^mpcrial troops before them, and, after the cap- 
ture of Antioch and Damascus, marched u|)on 
Jerusalem. A multitude of Jews from Tiberias 
and GiUilce followed in their train. The city was 
invested, and taken by assault in June, 614; thon- 
saiids of the monks and clergy were slain ; the 
suburbs wera burnt, churches demolished, and that 
of the Holy Sepulchre injured, if not consnme'l, by 
fire. The invading anny in their roticJit carried 
witli them the patriarch Zacharias, and the wood 
of the true cross, besides multitudes of cjiptives. 
During the exile of the ixitrioi’ch, his vicar Mo- 
dcstus, supplied with money and workmen by the 
munificent John Eleemon, patriaixih of Alexandria, 
restored the churches of the Resurrection and (M- 
vary, and also that of the Assumption. After a 
struggle of fourteen yearn the imperial aims were 
again victorious, and in 628 Heracliiis entered Jeru* 
Salem on foot, at the head of a triumphal pro- 
cession, bearing the true cross on his shoulder. 
The restoration of the churolies is, with gixjater 
probability, attributed by William of Tyro to the 
liberality of the emperor (//isf. i. 1). 

The dominion of the Christians in the Holy City 
was now rapidly drawing to a close. After an 
obstinate defence of four months, in the depth of 
winter, against the impetuous attacks of the Arabs, 
the patriarch Sophronius 8urrcnfle4|| to the Khalif 
Omar in pei'son a.d. 637. The valour of the besieged 
extorted unwilling admiration from the victors, and 
obtained for them terms unequalled for leniency 
in the history of Arab conquest. The Khalif, 
after ratifying the terms of capitulation, which 
securi*<l to the Christians liberty of worahip in the 
churches which they had, but prohibited the erection 
of more, entered the city, and was met at the gates 
by the patriarch. Sophronius received him with 
the uncourtcouH exclamation, “ Verily this is the 
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abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet, standing in the holy place!” and the 
chronicler does not foi^ot to reed'd the ragged 111*688 
and ** Satanic hypocrisy ” * of the haitiy khalif 
(Cedrenus, Hist. Comp. 426). Omar then, in com- 
pany with the patriurcl), visited the Church of the 
Resurrection, and at the Muslim time of prayer 
knelt down on the ea.stern steps of the Basilica, 
refusing to pray within the buildings, in oi*der that 
the possession of them might be secured to the 
Christians. Tradition relates that he requested a site 
whereon to eroct a mosque for the Mohammedan 
worship, and that the patriaroh assigned him the 
spot occupied by the reputed stone of .Tiicob’s vision : 
over this he is said to have built the mosque after- 
vrards known by his name (Eutychii Chron. ii. 285 ; 
Ocklcy, Hist, of Sar. 205-214, Bohn), and which 
still exists in the 8.E. corner of the Ak$a. Ilencc- 
foi-th Jerusalem became for Muslims, as well as 
Christians, a sacrinl place, and the Mosque of Onmr 
shai'ed the honoui*s of pilgrimage with the renowned 
Kaaba of Mecca. 

In the reign of Charlenmgnc (771-814) ambas- 
sadors were sent by the Emperor of the West to 
distribute alms in the Holy ('ity, and on their 
return wore accompimicd by envoys from the 
enlightened Khalif HAiftu er-Rasliid, bearing to 
Charlemagne the keys of f Olivary and the Holy 
Sepulchre. But these amenities were not of long 
continuiinee. The dissensions which ensued upon 
the death of the khalif spread t<» Jerusalem, and 
chun'hes and convents MillenHl in the geuoial 
anarchy. Aliout the same period the feud between 
the Jokhuiite and Ishmaelite Aralis assumed an 
alaitning aspect. The foniier, after devastating 
the neighbouring region, made an attempt upon 
Jerusalem, but weie repulsed by the signal valour 
of its gamson. In the reign of the Khalit' El Mo- 
tasem ii was held for a time by the rebel diief 
Taimln Abu-IIareb. 

With the fall of the Abassidcs the Holy City 
passed into the hands of the Katimitc conqinTor 
Muez, who flxcii the seat of his empire at Musr 
el-Kfthirah, the modern Cairo (a.d. 969). Under 
the Fatimite dynasty the sufleriiigs of the (Christians 
ill Jerusalem readied their height, when El-Hakem, 
the third of his line, n.sceinled tlie throne (a.d. 
99<»). The chnroh of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
had been twice dismantled and burnt within the 
previous seventy yearn (Eutych. Am. ii. 529, 
,^»30; Cedren. Hist. Comp. p. 661), was again 
demolislied (Adcmm'i Citron. A.r>. lOlO), and its 
successor was not completed till a.d. 1048. A 
small chajicl (** oratoria \alde modica,** Will. Tyr. 
viii. .3) supplied the place of the magnificent 
Basilica on Golgotha. 

i 'fhe pilgrimages to Jerusalem in the 1 1th century 
Uvamie a 8oui*ce of revenue to the Muslims, who 
exacted a tax of a byzant from every visitor to the 
Holy Sepulchre. Among the most remarkable pil- 
grimi^cs of this century wOVe those of Robert of 
Normandy (1035), Lietbcit of Cambray (1054), 
and the German bishops (1065). 

In 1077 Jerusalem was pillaged by Afsis the 
Khnrismian, commander of the anny sent by 
Melek Shah against the Syrian dominions of the 
khalif. About the year 1084 it was bestowol by 
Tutush,. the brother of Melek Shah, upon Ortok, 
chief of a Turkman horde under his command. 
From this time till 1091 Ortok %os emir of the 
dty, and on his death it was hclil as a kind of fief 
by his sons Ilgh&zy and SukmAn, whose severity 
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to the Christians became the prosimate cause of the 
Crusiules. Kudhw4n, son of Tutush, made an in- 
cifcctual attack upon* Jerusalem in 1096. The cit]r 
was ultimately taken, after a siege of forty days, 
by Afdal. vizir of the kholif of 'Egypt, and for 
eleven months had been goveiiied by the Emir 
Jftikar cd-Dauleh, when, on the 7th of June, 1099, 
the crusading army appeared before the walls. 
After the fall of Antioch in the preceding year the 
ivinaiiis df their numerous host marched along be- 
tween lAilianon and the sea, passing BybioS, Bcy- 
lout, and Tyre on their it)ad, and so Sirough Lydda, 
Ihimloh, and the ancient Emmaus, to Jerusalem. 
'I'he crusadora, 40,000 in number, but with little 
more than 20,000 effective troops, reconnoitred the 
city, and determined to attack it on the north. 
Their camp extended from the gate of iSt. Stephen 
to tii.at beneath the tower of David, (lodfrey of 
Lorraine occupied the exti'eme left (East) ; next him 
was Cf)unt Robert of Flandem ; Robert of Normandy 
held the thiM place; and Tancixid was posted at the 
N.W. comer tower, afteiwanls called by his name. 
Ivaymond of Toulouse originally encamped against 
the west gate, but afterwards withdrew half his 
force to the part between the city and the chuich 
of Zion. At the tidings of their approach the 
khsdif of Egypt gave orders for tlie repair of the 
towel’s and walls; the fountains and wells for five 
or six miles lound (Will. Tyr. vii. 23), with the 
exception of Siloam, were stopped, as in the days 
of Hezekiah, when the city was invested by Sennar 
cherib’s host of Assyrians. On the fifth day after 
their ariival the cruajwlers attacked the city and 
diove the Saracens from the outworks, but wero 
comjielled to suspend their operations till the amval 
of the Genoese engineers. Another month was 
consumed in constructing engines to attack the 
walls, and meanwhile the besiegero suffered all the 
horroi'S of thirst in a burning sun. At length 
the engines were completed and the day fixed for 
the assault. On the night of the 13th of July 
(io«lfrey had changed his plan of attack, and re- 
moved his engines to a weaker part of the wall 
between the gate of St. Stephen and the comer 
tower overlooking the valley of Jehoshaphat on 
the north. At break of day the city was assaulted 
in three points at once. Tancred and Raymond of 
Toulouse attacked the walls opposite weir own 
positions. Night only sepoi’ated the combatants, 
and was spent by both armies in preparations for 
the morrow’s contest. Next day, after seven hours* 
hard fighting, the drawbridge from Godfrey’s tower 
WAS let down. Godfrey was first upon the wall, 
followed by the Count of Flanders and the Duke of 
Normandy; the northern gate was thrown open, 
an<l at three o’clock on Friday the 15th of July 
Jerusalem Was in the hands of the crusaders, 
^ymond of Toulouse entered without opposition 
by the Zion gate. The carnage was terrible: 
10,000 Muslims fell within the sacred enclMure. 
Older was gradually restored, and Godfrey of 
Bouillon elected king (Will, Tyr. viii.). Churches 
were established, and for eighty-eight yc^ Jeru- 
salem remained in the hands of the Christians. In 
1187 it was retaken by Saladin after a si^ of 
several weeks. Five yeai’s afterwards (1192), in 
anticipation of an attack by Richard of England, j 
the fortifications were strengthened and new walls 
built, and the supply of water again cut off (Bar- 
hebr. Chron, p. 42 1). During the winter of 11 91-2 
the work was prosecuted with the utmost vigour. 
Fifty skilled masons, sent by Alaeddin of Mosul, 
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roudered able assistance, and two thousand Christian 
captives were pressed into the service. The Sultan 
rode round the fortifications each day encouraging 
tlie workmen, and evoii brought them stones on 
his horse's s^dle. His sons, his brother Mjilek 
al-Adel,and the Emirs ably seconded his efroi't8,and 
within six months the works were completed, solid 
and durable as A i-ock (Wilkeii, KreuzzUge, iv. 
4.57, 458). The walls and towers were demolished 
by order of the Sultan Melek el Mu'adhdhem of Da- 
mascus in 1219, and in Uiis defenceless condition 
the city was ceded to the Christians by virtue of 
the treaty with the Emperor Frederick 11. An 
attempt to robuild the walls in 1239 was frustrated 
by an assault by David of Kerak, who dismantled 
the city anew. In 1243 it again came into the 
hands of the Christians, and in the following year 
sustained a siege by the wild Kharismian hordes, 
who slaughter^ the priests and monks who had 
taken refuge in the church of the Holy Sepuldire, 
and after plundering the city withdrew to Gaza. 
After their depai-turo Jerusalem again reverted to 
the Moliammedons, in whose hands it still remains. 
The defeat of the Christians at Gaza was followed 
by the occupation of the Holy City by the forces of 
the Sultan of Egypt, 

In 1277 Jerusalem was nominally annexed to 
the kingdom ‘of Sicily. In 1.517 it passed under 
the sway of the Ottoman Sultan Selim 1., whose 
successor Suliman built the present walls of the 
city in 1542. Mohammed Aly, the Pasha of 
Egypt, took possession of it in 1832. In 1834 it 
was seized and held for a time by the Fellahin during 
the insuiTection, and in 1840, after the bombard- 
ment of Aci*e, was again restorad to the Sultan. 

Such in brief* is a sketch of the chequered for- 
tunes of the Holy City since its destruction bv 
Titus. The det^Is will be found in Gibbon’s 
Ikcline and Fall ; Prof. Robinson’s M/. Bea, i. 
365-407 ; the Rev. G. Williams' Holy Cityt vol. i. ; 
Wilken’s Oesch, der KreuzzUge \ Deylin^s Hiss, 
de Aeliae CapUolinae orig, et historia ; and Bp. 
MfinteFs History of the Jewish War under Trajan 
and Hadrum, translated in Robinson's Bibliotheca 
Sacra f pp. 393-455. [W. A. W.] 

HI. TOPOaRAPHV OF THE ClTT. 

There is perhaps no city in the ancient world 
the topography of which ought to be so easily 
determined as that of Jerusalem. In the first 
place, the city always was small, and is surrounded 
by deep valleys, while the form of the ground 
within its limits is so strongly marked that thero 
never could appoi-ently be any great difficulty 
in ascertaining its general extent, or in fixing its 
more prominent features ; and on the other hand 
we liave in tlie works of Josephus a tnoro full and 
complete topographical description of this city than 
of almost any other in the ancient world. It is 
certain that he was intimately acquainted with the 
localities he describes, and as his copious descrip- 
tions can be tosted by comparing them with the 
details of the si^ by Titus which he afterwai*ds 
narrates, there ought to be no difficulty in settling 
at least all the main points. Nor .would thero ever 
have been any, but for the circumstance that for 
a long period after the destruction of the city by 
Titus, the place was practically deserted by its ori- 
ginal inhabitants, and the continuity of tradition 
consequently broken in upon ; and after this, when 
it again appears in history, it is as a, saii^ city, 
and at a period the roost uncritical of known in 
1 3 U 
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the modera history of the world. Dariii}; at least 
ten centuries of what tun* called most properly the 
dark ages, it was thought necessary to find a locality 
for cveiy event mentioned in the SSacred Scriptures 
which had taken place within or near its walls. 
These were in most instances fixed arbitrarily, thero 
being no constant tradition to guide the topographer, 
so that the confusion which has arisen has become 
peiplexing, to a degree that can only be appreciated 
by those who have attempted to unravel the tangled 
thread; and now that long centuries of constant 
tradition have added sanctity to the localities, it is 
extremely didlcult to shake oneself free from its 
induencc, and to investigate the subject in that 
critical spirit which is necessary to elicit the truth 
so long buried in obscurity. 

It is only by taking up the thread of the narra> 
tive from the veiy Ix^ginning, and admitting nothing 
which cannot lie proviMl, either by direct t^iimony 
or by local indications, that we can hope to clear 
up ^e mystery; but, with the ample matenals 
that still exist, it only requires tluit this should 
be done in oMcr to aiTive at a cori’cct detcimination 
of at.least all the pnncipal points of the topography 
of this sacred city. 

So little hiu this been done hitherto, that there 
are at present beforo the public three distinct views 
of the topography of Jerusalem, so discrepant from 
one another in their most essential features, that a 
disinterested person might fairly feel himself justi- 
fied in assuming that there exists no roal data for 
tlie determination of the points at issue, and that 
the disputed questions must for ever remain in the 
same unsatisfactoiy state as at present. 

1. The first of these theories is the most obvious, 
and has at all events the gmt merit of simplicity. 
It consists in tho belief tliat all the sacred localities 
were correctly ascertained in theeai ly ages of Chris* 
tianity ; and, wlmt is still more import ant, that none 
have b^n changed duiing the dai k ages that fol- 
lowed, or in the numerous revolutions to which the 
city has been exposed. Consequently, infening that 
all which the traditions of the middle ages have 
handed down to us may be implicitly relied upon. 
The advantages of this theory arc so manifest, that 
it is little wonder that it should be so popular and 
find (>0 many advocates. 

The first person who ventm^ publicly to express 
his dissent from this view was Korte, a German 
printer, who travelled in Palestine about the year 
1728. On visiting Jerusalem he was struck with 
the apparent impossibility of reconciling the site of 
the present church of the Holy Sepulchre with the 
exigencies of the Bible narrative, and on his retuni 
home published a work denying the authenticity of 
the so-called sacred localities. His heresies excited 
very little attention^ at the time, or for ^ong 
afterwards; but the spirit of enquiry which has 
spiling up during the present century has revived 
the controversy which has so long been dormant, 
and many pious and earnest men, both Protestant 
and Catholic, have expressed with more or less dis- 
tinctness the difficulties they feel in I'econcilihg the 
assumed localities with, tlie indications in the Bible. 
The arguments in favour of the present localities 
being the correct ones, are well summed up by the 
Rev. Geoi^e Williams in his work on the Holy City, 
and with the assistance of Professor Willis all has 
been said that can be urged in favour of their au- 
thenticity. Nothing can exceed the ingenuity of 
the various hypotheses that are brought forwaid to 
explain away the admitted difficulties of the case ; 
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but we look in vain for any new facts to counter- 
balance the significance of those so often urged on 
the other side, while tlie continued appeals to faith 
and to personal arguments, do not inspii e confidence 
‘n the soundness of the data brought forward. 

2. Professor Robinson, on the other hand, in his 
elaborate works on Palestine, has brought together 
all the arguments which from the time of Korte 
have been accumulating against the authenticity of 
the mediaeval sites and tnuiitions. He has done this 
with a power of logic which would probably have 
been conclusive had he been able to carry the argu- 
ment to its legitimate conclusion. His want of 
knowledge of arohitecture and of the principles of 
architectural criticism, however, prevented him from 
perceiving that the present church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre was wholly oi‘ an age subsequent to that of the 
Crusades, and without a trace of the style of Con- 
stantine. Nor was he, from tlie same causes, able 
to con'ect in a single instance the eironeous adscrip- 
tions given to many other buildings in Jerusalem, 
whose dates might have afibided a clue to the mys- 
tery. When, in consequent, he announced as the 
result of his researches the mchuicholy conclusion, 
that the site of the Holy Sepulchre was now, and 
must in all prol»ibility for ever remain a mystery, 
the effti was, that those wlio were opposed to his 
views clung all the more firmly to those they beforo 
entertained, preferring a site and a sopulclire which 
had been hallowed by the trailition of ages rather 
than launch forth on ilie shoreless sea of specula- 
tion which Dr. Robinson’s negative conclusion opened 
out before them. 

3. The third theory is that put forward by the 
author of this oiticle in his “ Kssay on the Ancient 
Topography of Jerusalem.” It agrees generally 
with the views urgiHl by all those from Korte to 
Robinson, who doubt the authenticity of the pre- 
sent site of the sepulchre ; but instead of acquiescing 
in the desponding ^iew taken by the latter, it goes 
on to assert, for reasons which will he given heie- 
atter, that tlie building now known to Christiiuis 
ns the Mosque of Omar, hut by Moslems called the 
Dome of the Rock, is tlie identical church which 
Constantine erecteri over tlie iiock which contained 
the Tomb of Chiist. 

If this view of the tojmgraphy can be maintaiiuHl, 
it nt once sets to rest all questions that can pos- 
sibly arise as to th(\ acc^rdaiwo of the sacred sites 
with the Bible narrative ; for tliere is no doubt but 
that at the time of the crucifixion this locality was 
outside the walls, ** near the judgmentpseat,” imd 
“ towards the country and it agi'ees in every re- 
spect with the minutest indication of the Scriptures. 

It confirms all that was said by Eusebius, and 
all Christian and Mohammedan wiitera before tlie 
time of the Crusades, regarding the saci-ed localities, 
and brings the .Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan 
topography into order, and explains all that before 
was so piixzling. 

It stibstitutM a building which no one doubts was 
built long' before the time ot the Cnisades, for one 
which as undoubtedly was elected after that event ; 
and one that now possesses in its centre a mass of 
living rock with one cave in it exactly as describiHi 
by Eusebios, for one with only a small tabernacle 
of marble, where no rock ever was seen by human 
eyes ; and it groups together buildings undoubtedly 
of the age of Constantine, whose jiixta-position it is 
otherwise impossible to account for. 

A theory offering such advantages as these 
I ought either to he welcomed by all Christian men, 
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or asHiiled by earnest reasoning, and not rejected 
without good and solid objections being brought 
flgiunst it. For it never can be unimportant even 
to the best established creeds to depiive scoirei*s 
of every oppoituiiity for a sneer, and it is always 
wise to oH’er to the wavering every testimony which 
may tend to confirm them in their faiUi. 

The most satisfiictory way of investigating the 
subject will probably lie to commence at the time 
of the greatest prospeiity of Jerusalem, imme- 
diately before its downfall, which also happens to 
be the period when we have the gieatcst amount 
of knowledge rogai*ding its features. If we can 
determine what Wiis then its extent, and fix the 
more important localities .at that pei-iod, thoie will 
be no great difficulty in nseertaining the projvr sib's 
for the events which may have happened either be- 
fore or after. All that now remains of the ancient 
city of com-se existed then ; and the descriptions of 
.losephus, in so far as they aro to be tinistcd, apply 
to the city as he then saw it ; so that the evidence 
is at* that period inoro complete and satisfactory 
than at any other time, and the city itself lieing 
tlien at its groaiest extent, it necessarily included 
all that existed either before or aft.erwai'ds. 

It will not be necessiry here to dwell upon the 
much disputed point of the veracity of the his- 
torian oil whose testimony we must ]iiincii>.'illy 
roly on this matter. It will be sufficient to remark 
tliat every new discovery, eveiy improved plan 
ihat has been made, has sowed more and more to 
coiifirin the testimony of Josephus, and to give a 
liigher idea of the minute accuracy of his local 
knowledge. In no one instance has he yet been 
convicted of any material error in di'scribing 
hHailities in pUtn. Many difficulties which were 
thought at one time to be irisuixnablc have dis* 
appeared with a more careful investigation of the 
data; and now that the city has been carefully 
mapped and exploited, tlieie seems every probability 
of our being able to reconcile all his descriptions 
witli the app»imncc of the existing localities, tk) 
much indcra is this the case that one cannot help 
suh])ecting that the Roman niniy was provided with 
surveyors who could map out the localities with 
very tolerable prooision ; and tliat, though writing 
at Rome, Josephus had before him data which 
checked and guided him in all he said as to hori- 
zontal dimensions. This becomes more probable 
w hen we consider how moderate all tliese are, and 
l\ow consistent with existing remains, and compare 
them with his strangely exaggerate stixtements 
whenever he speaks of heights or describes the 
arrangement of buildings which had been destroyed 
in the siege, and of which it may be supposed no 
record or conect descrijition then existed. He 
seems to have felt himself at liberty to indulge his 
national vanity in rospect to those, but to have been 
checked when speaking of what still existed, and 
could never be falsi lied. The conseipicnce is, that 
ill almost all instances we may implicitly roly on 
anything he says with rogai-d to the plan of Jeru- 
salem, and as to anything that existed or could bo 
tested .at the time he wrote, but must receive with 
the i^roatcst caution any nasertion with regard to 
what did not thou roniain, or respecting which no 
.accurate evidence could be adduced to rofute his 
statement. 

In attempting to follow the description of Jo- 
.sephus there are two points which it is necessary 
should 1)0 fixed in order to understiuid what follows. 

The first of tliosc is the position and dimensions 
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of the Temple ; the second the position of the 
Tower Hippicus. 

Thanks to modem investigation there now seems 
to be little difficulty in determining the first, with 
all the accuracy requisite to our present purposes. 
The position of the Tower Hippicus cannot de- 
tei-mined with tlie same absolute ceiiainty, but can 
be fixed within such limits as to allow no reason- 
able doubts as to its locality. 

I. Site of the Temple , — Without any exception, 
all topographers are now agreed that the Temple 
stood within the limits of the great area now 
known as- the Hiu^m, though few are agreed as to 
the poi-tion of that nyace which it covered ; and 
at least one author phnees it in the centre, and 
not at the southern extremity of the enclosure. 
With this exception all topographera are agreed 
that the south-western angle of the Haram area 
was one of the angles of the ancient Jewish Temple. 
In the first place it is admitted that the Temple 
was a rectangle, and this happens to be the only 
right angle of the whole enclosure. In the next 
place, in his description of the gi eat Stoa Hasilica 
of the Temple, .Jo.sephus distinctly states that it 
stood on tlie southern wall and overhung the valley 
(Ant, XV, 1C, §5). Again, the disoov'ery of the re- 
mains of the arch of a bridge, commencing about 
40 feet from the S.W. angle in the western wall. 



No. 1 — Kvidhiiw of Arch of Undgo. (S.W. angle of llenni.) 


and coiisequeutiy coinciding with the centi'c of the 
great Stoa (as will be shown under the head 
TEMrLE), so exactly corresponds with the descrip- 
tion of Josephus (Ant. xiv. 4, §2 ; B. J. i. 2, §5, 
2, ii. 16, §3, vi. 6, §2, vi. 7, §1) as in itself to be 
sufficient to decide the question. The size of tlie 
stones and the general character of thednasonry at 
the Jews’ Wailing-place (woodcut No. 2) in the 
western wall near its southern extromity have been 
considered by almost all topographeis as a proof 
that the wall there formed jiart of the substruc- 
tui’cs of the Temple; and lastly, the discovery of 
one of the old gateways which Josephus (B, J. 
vi, 6, §2) mentions as leading from the Temple to 
Parhar, on this side, mentioned by Ali Bey, ii. 226, 
and Dr. Barclay (City of the Great King, p. 490), 
besides minor indications, moke up such a chain of 
proof as to leave scarcely a doubt on this point. 

The extent of the Temple northwards and east- 
wi^s from this point is a question on which there 
is much less ngrocmcn^tlian with regard to tlie 
fixation of its south-weMn angle, though the evi- 
dence, lioth written and local, points inevitably to 
3 U 2 
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the conclusion that Josephus was literally cori'ect | 
when he said that the Temple was an exact square 
of a stadium, or tiOO Greek feet, on each side (^Ant, 
XV. 11, §3). This assertion he repeats when de- 
scribing^ the greiit Stoa Basilica, which occupied the 
whole of the southern side (xv. 11, §9) ; and again, 
ill describing Solomon's, or the eastern, portico, he 
says it was 400 cubits, or 600 feet, in extent (xx. 
10, §7); and lastly, in narrating the building of 
the Temple of Solomon (viii. 3, §9), he says he 
elevated the ground to 400 cubits, meaning, as the 
context explains, on each side. In fiict thei'e is no 
point on which Josephus repeats himself so often, 
and is throughout so thoroughly consistent. 


pi 

HE ••''■I'!!, 




No. Jews* woiUng plam. 

There is no other written authority on this 
subject except the Talmud, which asseiis that the 
Temple was a squaro of 500 cubits each side 
(^Miihna, v. 334) ; but the Rabbis, as if aware that 
^is assertion did not coincide with the localities, 
immediately correct themselves by explaining that it 
was the cubit of 15 inches which was meant, which 
would make the side 625 feet. Their authority, 
however, is so questionable that it is of the least 
possible consequence what they said or meant. 

The instmtia enuais, however, is the existing 
remains, and these conftnn the description of Jo- 
sephus to the fullest possible extent. Proceeding 
eastward along the southern wall from the •south- 
western angle we find the whole Haram area filled 
up perfectly solid, with the exception of the great 
tunnel-like entrance under the mosque El Aksa, 
until, at the distance of 600 feet from the angle, 
we arrive at a wall running noiiJiwards at right 
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I angles to the southern wall, and Iwunding the solid 
«pac6. Beyond this point the Haium ai'ea is filled 
up with a series of light arches supported on squai'p 
piers (shown in the annexed woodcut, No. 3), the 
whole being of so slight a construction that it may 
he afiirmod with absolute certainty that neither the 
Stoa Basilica, nor any of the larger buildings of 
the Temple, ever stood on them. The piuof of this 
is not difficult. Taking Josephus' account of the 
groat Stoa as we find it, he states that it consisted 
of four rows of ('orinthian pillars, 40 in each row. 
If they extended along the whole length of the pre> 
sent southern wall they must have l^u spaced be- 
tween 23 and 24 feet apirt, and this, from our 
knowledge of tlie works of the ancient we may 
assert to be architecturally impossible. But, far 
more than this, the piers that support the vaults in 
question aro only about 3 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 
3 inches sqtvire, while the pillars which it is assnme<l 
they suppoited were between 5 and 6 fr(>t in dia- 
meter {Aid, XV. 11, §5), so that, if this were so, 
the foundations must have been practically about 
half the area of the columns they supported. Even 
this is not all : the piera in the vaults are so in‘e- 
gularly spaced, some 17, some 20 or 21, and one 
even 30 feet apart, that the pillars of the Stoa 
must have stood in most instances on the crown nr 
sides of the arches, and these are so weak (as may 
be seen fi'om the roots of the trees above having 
struck through them), that they could not for one 
hour have supported the weight. In fact there can 
he no doubt whatever that the buildings of the 
Temple never stoorl on this frail p)'op, and also 

I that no more solid foundations ever existed here ; 

I for the hai*c rock is everywhere visible, and if ever 
tnoro solidly built upon, the remains of such con- 
stroctions could not have disappeared. In so fur 
therefore as the southern wall is concerned, we may 
rest pciTectly satisfied with Josephus’ descriptioii 
that the 3'emple extended cast and west 600 feet. 

The position of the northeni wall is as easily 
fixed. If the Temple was square it must have 
commenced at a point 600 feet from the* south-west 
angle, and in fact the southern wall of the platfoim « 
which now surrounds the so-called Mosque of Omar 
runs parallel to the southern wall of the inclosiire, 
at a distance of exactly 600 feet, while westwai-d it 
is continued in a causeway which crosses the valley 
just 600 feet from the south-western angle. It may 

> also he mentioned that from this point the western 
wall of the Haram area no longer follows the same 
direction, hut inclines slightly to the westward, in- 

I dicating a difference (though perhaps not of much 
value) in the purpose to which it was applied. 
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Moinovei* the south wall of what is now the plat* . 
fonn of the Dome of the Uoi‘h ruus eastwai-d fVoxii | 
tiic wexteni wall for just 600 feet ; which again ' 
gives the some dimeusioD for the north wall of the { 
’rem)>Ie as w:w found for the southern wall by the ' 
limitation of the solid space befoi-e the commence- | 
ment of the vaults. All these pmnts will be now 
clciir by leference to the Plan on the next page 
(woodcut No. 4), where the dimensions are stat^ 

111 English feet, according to the best available 
authorities, not in (Jreek feet, which alone oi'e used 
III the text. 

'I'he only point in Josephus’s description which 
.^>eins to have misled topographers with reganl to 
tliesc dimensions is his assertion that the Temple 
extended from one valley to the other (An^. xv. 
11, §5). If he had named the valley or ideti- 
tifiwl it in any way with the valley of Kedion 
this might have been a difficulty; but as it is 
(inly a valley it is of less imporiimce, especially 
as the nnuiiicr in which the vaults extend noiih* 
wards immediabdy beyond the eastern wall of tiie 
Temple is sullicieiit to show that such a depres- 
sion once existed here os to justify his expression. 
But, whatiwer importance may be attached to these 
iiidciiir.te words, they never can be allowed to out- 
weigh the written dimensions and the local indica- 
tions, which show tliat the Temple never could have 
oxtfuidiHl mure tlian 600 feet ftnm the western wall. 

It has been objected to this conclusion that if 
the Temple were only 600 feet square, it would be 
impossible to find space within its walls for all the 
courts and buildings mentiouc<l by Josephus and in 
the Talmud. This difficulty, however, has no real 
foundation in fact, and the mode in which the interior 
may have been amnged, so as to meet all the exi- 
gencies of the case, will iHi explained in treating of 
the 'I'emi'LE. But in the meanwhile it seems im- 
possible to escape from the conclusion that the 
square space indiuited by shading in the plan (wood- 
cut No. 4) was the exact areti occupied by the 
Jewish Temple as I'cbuilt by Herod, and as described 
by Josephus. 

1 1. Jfippicus . — Of all the tuwera that once adorned 
the city of Jerusalem only one now exists in any- 
thing like a state of perfection. Being in the centre 
of the citadel, on one of the most elevated points of 
the city, it strikes the tiuveller’s eye whichever 
way he turns ; and from its prominence now, and 
the importance which Josephus ascribes to tlie tower 
Hippicus, it has been somewhat hastily assumed 
that the two are identical. The reasons, however, 
against this assumption are too cogent to allow of the 
{(fentity being admitted. Josephus gives the dimen- 
sions of the Hippicus as 25 cubits, or 37 feet square, 
whereas the tqwer in the citadel is 56 feet 6 indies 
by 70 feet 3 inches (Itob. B. B. ist ed. i. 4.56), and, 
as Josephus never diminishes the size of anything 
Jewish, this alone should make us pause. Even if 
we are to assume that it is one of the three great 
towers built by Herod, as far as its architecture is 
concenied,it may os well be PhosaSlus or Mariamne 
as Hippicus. Indeed its dimensions accord wi^ the 
first named of these far better than with the^last. 
But the great test is the locality, and unfoitiiuately 
tower in tlic citadel hardly agrees in this respect 
in one point with the description of Josephus. In the 
firat place he makes it a corner tower, whereas at 
the time he wrote, the tower in the citadel must have 
been in a re-entering angle of the wall, as it is now. 
In tlie next he says it was** over against Psephinus” 
(if, J. v, 4, §.3), which never could be sai(l of tliis 
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tower. Again, in the same passage, he describes 
the thi‘ee towers as standing on the north side of the 
wall. If this were so, the two others must have 
been in his time in the centre of the city, where 
Herod never would have placed them. They also are 
said to have stood on a height, whereas eastward 
of the dtadcl the ground falls rapidly. Add to the 
that the position of the army of Titus when he sat 
down before Jeriuialem is in itself almost sufficient 
to settle tlie point. After despatching the 10th 
Legion to the Mount of Olives he located himself 
with the principal division of his aimy opposite 
the Tower Psephinus, but his right wing ** fortified 
itself at the tower called Hippicus, and was distant 
in like manner about two stadia fiom tlie city” 
{B. J. V. 3, §5). It is almost impossible to 
apply this passage to the tower in the citadel, 
against which no attack ever was made or in- 
tended. Indeed at no period of the si^e did Titus 
attempt to storm the walls situated on the heights. 
His attack was mode from the northern plateau, 
and it was there that his troops were encamped, 
and consequently it must have been opposite the 
angle now occupied by the remains call^ the Kasr 
Jalud that they wei‘e placed. From the context it 
seems almost impossible that they could have been 
encamped in the valley opposite the present citadel. 

Th(tt>e, and other objections whidi will be noticed 
in the sequel, seem fabd to the idea of the tower in 
the citadel being the one Josephus alludes to. But 
at the noi-th- western angle of the present city theie 
ore the remains of an anef^t building of bevelled 
masonry and large stones, like those of the foundations 
of the temple (lUib. B, R» i. 471 ; Schultz, 95; 
Kmffit, 37, &e.), whose position answers so completely 
cveiy point of the locality of Hippicus as described 
by Josephus, as to leave no reasonable doubt that it 
marks the site of this celebrated edifice. It stood 
and stands ** on the noiihern side of the old wail ” 
— ^“on a height,” the very highest point in the 
town— “over against Psephinus” — “is a comer 
tower,” and just such a one as would naturally be 
taken as the starting point for the description of the 
walls. Indeed, if it had happened that the Kasr 
Jahul were as well preserv^ as the tower in the 
citadel, or that the latter had retained only two or 
three courses of its masonry, it is more than probable 
that no one would have doubted that the Kasr Jahtd 
was the Hippicus; but with that tendency which 
prevails to ascribe a luuue to what is prominent 
rather than to what is less obvious, these remains 
have lieen overlooked, and difficulties have been 
consequently introduce into the description of the 
city, which have hitherto secnied almost insuperable. 

HI. Walls . — Assuming therefore for the present 
that the Kasr Jalud, as these rains arc now popu- 
larly colled, is the remains of the Hippicus, we have 
no difficulty in deterviining either the direction or 
the extent of the walls of Jerusalem, as described by 
Josephus (71. J. V. 4, §2), and lis shown in Plate 1; 

The firat or old wall began on the north at the 
tower called Hippicus, and, extending to the Xystus, 
joined the council house, and ended at the west 
cloister of the temple. Its southern direction is 
described as passing the gate of the Kssenes (pro- 
bably the in(^ern Jaffa gate), and, bending above 
the fountain of Siloam, it reaped Ophel, and was 
joined to the eastern cloister of the temple. The 
importance of this last indication will be apparent 
in the sequel when speaking of the thinl wall. 

The second wall ^gan at the gate Gennafh, in 
the old wall, nrobably iieai* the Hippicus, and {)ns:«ed 
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No. 4.— **taa of narom Area at Jemialein. 
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round the northern quarter of the city, enclosing, troversy, and probably would never have been so, but 
as will be shown hereafter, the great valley of the for the diiliculties arising from the position of the 
'J'yropoeon, which leads up to the iJarooMms jpite ; Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which will be alluded 
and then, proceeding southwai'd, joined the fortress to hereafter. 

Antonia. Jtccent discoveries of old bevelled masonry IV. Antonia. — ^Before leaving the subject of the 
in the immediate proximity of the Damascus gate walls, it may be well to fiz the situation of the 
leave little doubt but that, so far at least, its direc- Turris Antonia, as tar as the data at our command 
tiou was identical with that of tlie modern wall ; will admit. It certainly was attached to the 
and some part at least of the nortliern poiiion of temple buildings, and on the northern side of them ; 
the western wall of the Hamm ar<ia is probably but whether covering the whole sjiacc, or only a 
built on its foumlations. poiiion, has been much disputed. After stating 

The tliird wall was not commenced till twelve that the temple was foursquare, and a stadium on 
yearo after the date of the Cruciiixion, when it was each side, Josephus goes on to say (R. J. v. 5, 
undertaken by king Herod Agrip^ ; and was §2), that with Antonia it was six stadia in circum- 
intended to enclose the suburbs which had grown feronce. The most obvious conclusion from this 
out on the northeni sides of the city, which before would be that the Antonia was of the same dinicn- 
this had b<*eu left exposed (R. J. v. 4, §2). It sions as the temple and of the fonn shown in the 
Is'gan at the Hippicus, and i-eai*hetl a^ar as the dmgmm (woodcut No. 6), where A marks the 
tewer Psephinus, till ji came oppositeHhe monn* Temple, and B Antonia, accoiding to this them y.. In 
meiit of i^ucen Helena of Adialieiie ; it then iMussed other woids, it assumes that the Antonia occupied 
by the .sepulchral monuments of the kings — a well- jit-actically the pbitform on which the so-called 
known locality — and turning south at the monu- Mosque of Omar now stands, and there is nothing 
meiit of the Fuller,yoined the old wall at the valley in the locality to ccmtiiidiet such an assumption 
called the valley of Kedron. This lost is peiha}^ (see B. J. vi. 5, §4). On the contiaiy, the fact of 
the most impuitent point in the description. If the Sakhra being the highest lock in the immediate 
the temple had l•xtendc•d the whoke width of the neighbourhood would ooDfum all we arc told of the 
modern Hamm aiea, this wall must have joineil its situation of the Jewish citadel. There aie, how- 
northern cloister, or if the whole of the noiili side ever, certain facts mentioned in the account of the 
of the temple wore covered by the tower Antonia it siege which render such a view nearly if not quite 
might liave been said to have extendc<l to that fort- untemiblc. 
ress, but ill either of these case.s it is quite im|X)s- 
siblc that it could have pa.ssed outside the present 
Haram wall so as to mi^'t the ohl wall at the south- 
eastern angle of the temple, where Josephus in his 
description makes the old wall en<l. There does not 
M*era to be .any possible solution of the dilKculty, 
except the one pointed out .above, that the temple 
wiis only 600 feet square ; that the space between 
the temple luid the valley of Kedron was not en- 
closed within the walls till Agiippa’s time, add that 
the present eastern wall of the Hamm is the identical 
wall built by that king — a solution which not only Nu. s. Nu. s. 

accoixls with the woi^ of Josephus but with all 

the local iieculiaritios of the place. It is said that when Titus reviewed his army on 

It may also be added that Josephus’s description Bezetha (i?. J. v. 9, §1)» the Jews looked on from 
{B. .f. V. 4, §2) ot the immense stones of which the north wall of the temple. If Antonia, on 
this wall was constructed, fully bcai-s out the higher giouiul, and probably with higher walls, 
appeamucc of the great stones at the angles, and hail intervened, this could not' have been possible ; 
does away with the necessity of supposing, on and the expression must have been that they looked 
account of their magnificence, that they are paiia of on from the walls of Antonia. We liave also a jkw- 
thc substructure of the Temple proper. sage {B, /. v, 7, §3) which makes this even clearor ; 

After describing these walls, Josephus adds that it is there asserted that **John and his faction 
the whole ciitsumference of the city was 33 stadia, defended themselves from the tower Antonia, and 
or nearly four English miles, which is as near as from the northom cloisters of the temple, and 
may be the extent indicated by the localities. He fought the Komans” (from the context evidently 
then adds ( B. J. v. 4, §3) that the number of simultaneously) ** before tiie monument of king 
toweis in tEe old wall was 60, the middle wall Alexander.’* We ai^ therefore forced to adopt the 
40, and the new wall 99. Taking the distance alternative, which the woi*ds of Josephus equally 
of these towere as 150 feet 'from centre to centre, justify, that the Antonia was a tower or keep at- 
which is ptubably veiy near the tnith on the tached to the north-western angle of the temple, as 
average, the first and last named wails are as shown in tlic plan. Indeed, the words of Josephus 
nearly os may ho commensurate, but tlie middle hardly justify any other interpretation ; for he says 
wall is 80 much too 8hoi*t that either we must (5.J. v. 5, §8) that ** it was situated at the comer 
assume a mistake somewhere, or, what is more pro- of two cloisters of the oouit of the temple-— of that 
bable, that Josephus enumerated the towers not on the west, and that on the north ” Probably it 
only to where it ended at the Antonia, but round watsurroundedb’y a wall, enclosing courts and other 
the Antonia and temple to where it joined the old appurtenances of a citadel, and with its enclosing 
wall above Siloom. With tliis addition the 150 widl at least two stadia in cireuit. It may have 
feet again is perfkdly consistent with the facts been two and a half, or even three, as shown in the 
of the case and with the localities. Altogether diagrain (woodcut No. 6), where C marks the size 
it appears that the extent and dii^ection of the and position of the Antonia on the supposition that 
walls is not now a matter admitting of much con- its entire circumference was two stadia, and D D 
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tlie size it would nttain if only thiee of ita sides 
were counted, and if Josephus did not reckon 
the lour stadia of the temple os a fixed quimtity, 
and deducted the jiart coveiwl by the fortrass from 
the whole sum; but in this instanoe we have no 
local indication to ^ruide us. The question has 
become one of no veiy great importance, as it is 
quite certain that, if the Temple was only 600 feet 
squara, it did not occupy the whole of the nortliern 
half of the Haram aica, and consequently that 
neither was the “ pool of Ikthesda,’’ its noi them 
ditch, nor the i-ock on which the governor's house 
now stands its rack foundation. With the temple 
area fixed as above, by no hypothesis could it be 
iiia<le to stretch as fiir as that; and the object, 
therefore, which mmiy topographers hjul in view in 
extending the dimensions, must now be absiudoned. 

V. HUls and Valleys, — Notwithstanding the 
very great di^gree of certainty with which the site of 
the Temple, the position of tJie Hippicus, and the 
direction of the walls may be drtei mined , there am 
still one or two points within the city, the positions 
of which have not yet been fixed in so satisfactoiy a 
manner. Topographei's are still at issue as to the 
true direction of the upper ixirt of the Tyropoeon 
valley, and, consequently, us to the position of 
Acra, and varions smaller jiohits dependent on the 
fixation of these two. Fortunately the deteimi- 
nation of these points lias no bearing whatever on 
any of the gieat historical questions arising out of 
the topogiaphy ; and though it would no doubt be 
satisfactory if they could be definitively settled, 
they are among the least impoi’tunt points that 
arise in discussing the descriptions of Josephus. 

The dilHculty of deti'rmiiiing the true course of 
the upper part of the Tyropoeon valley is caused by 
our im^lity to determine whether Josephus, in de> 
scribing the city ( B, J, v. 4, §1), limits his descrip- 
tion to the city of Jerusalem, propci ly so called, as 
circumscribed by the fii>t or old wall, or whether 
he includes the city of David also, and speaks of the 
whole city as enclosed by the third or gieat wall 
of Agiippa. In the Hi^t case the Tyropoeon must 
have bi*en the depression leading from a s|X)t oppo- 
site the north-west angle of the Temple towards 
the Jalla gate ; in the second it was the gi’eat valley 
leading from the same point uorthwa^ towai-ds 
the Damascus gate. 

The principal reason for adopting the firet hypo- 
thesis arises from the words of Josephus himself, 
who describes the Tyropoeon as an open space or 
depression within the city, at “ which the corre- 
sponding rows of houses on both hills end” (J9. /. 
v. 4, §1). This would exactly answer the position 
of a valley running to the Jaffa gate, and conse- 
quently within the old walls, and would apply to 
such a ravine os might easily have been oblitemted 
by accumulation of rubbish in after times ; but it 
is not so easy to sec how it can be miide applicable 
to such a valley as that running towai’ds the Da- 
mascus gate, which must have h^ a wall on either 
side, and the slope of which » so gradual, that then, 
as now, the “ rows of houses " might— though it 
by no means follows that tliey must — have run 
across it without interruption. We cannot indeed 
apply the description to this valley, unless* we 
assume that the houses were built close up to the 
old wall, so as to leave almost no plain spaq^ in 
front of it, or that the foimation of the bottom 
of the valley was originally steeper and narrower 
than it now is. On the whole, this view pi’csents 
perhaps loss difficulty than the obliteration of the 
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other valley, which its most zealous advocates aro 
now forced to admit, after the most |Niticnt stvarch ; 
added to the difficulty tliat must have existed in 
carrying the old wall across its goige, which Jose- 
phus would have hinted at had it existed. 

The diivct evidence seems so nearly balanced, that 
either hypothesis might be adopted if wo were con- 
tent to fix the position of the hill Acra from that 
of this valley, ns is usually done, instead of from 
exirancons evidence, as we fortunately are able to do 
with tolerable certainty in this matter. 

In all the transactions mentioned in the 12th 
and Kith books of the AntiquitieSy Josephus com- 
monly uses the word "'Axpa as the cori'e8|)onding 
term to the Hebrew wonl MetzMah, tninslateii 
stronghold, fortress, and tower in the Isioks of the 
Maccabees, when speaking of the fortress which 
adjoined ^e Temple in the north ; and if we 
might niftmc that the hill Acra and the tower 
Acm were one and the same place, the question 
might be considered as settled. 

It is more than prolmbLe that this was so, for in de- 
scribing the “upper imuket place,” which was called 
the “citatiel” by David {B.J. v. 4, §1), Josephus 
uses the word <f>po6pioVy which he also applies to, 
the Acra after it was dcstiuycd {Ant, xiii. 16, §5), 
or pdptSy as the old name apiMiiently immediately 
beforo it was rebuilt by Herod, and by him called 
the Antonia (Anf. xviii. iv. 3). 

It is also only by assuming that the Acra was on 
the temple hill that we can understand the ]xjsition 
of the valley which tlie Asatnonttins lilltnl up. It 
ceriaiiily was not the noi them jwut of the Tyropoeon 
wliich is apparent at the present diiy, nor the other 
valley to the westwoi'd, * the filling up of which 
would not have j()incd the city to the Temple (B, J, 
V. 4, §1). It could only have been a transvei’se 
valley running in the diiection of, and nearly in the 
position of, the Via Dolorosa. 

It 18 true th;it Josephus describes the citadel or 
Acia of JcriLsalem {Ant. xiii. 4, 9) as situated iu the 
“ lower city ** {iyr^ Kdrw irdAci, xii. 5, §4, B . ./. i. 
I» §4), which would equally apply to either of the 
assumed sites, were it not that he qualifies it by 
saying that it was built so high as to dominate the 
Temple, and at the same time lying close to it 
{Ant. xii. 9, §H), which can only apply to a building 
situated on the Temple hill. It must also be ob- 
sei-vwl that the whole of the Temple hill is very 
much lower than the hill on which the city itself 
w.as located, nn«l, consequently, that the Temple and 
its adjuncts may, with great propriety, be called tlic 
lower city, as contradistinguished from Hie other 
half, which, from tlie superior elevation of the pla- 
teau on which it stands, is truly the upper city. 

If we adopt this view, it will account for the 
great levelling operations which at one time have 
bc:n carried on at the north-western angle of the 
Haram area, and the marks of which have been 
always a puzzle to antiquaries. ThAe are utterly 
unmeaning on any hypothesis yet suggested, for so 
far from contributing to the defeme of any work 
erected here, their effect from their position must 
have been the very reverse. But if we admit that 
they were the works which occupied the .Tews for 
three yeai^ of incessant labour {Ant, xiii. 7,>§6) 
after tlie destruction of the Acra, their appearance 
is at once accounted for, and the description of 
Josmhus made plain. 

If this view of the matter be correct, the word 
dpvplKupros {B, J. V. 6, §1), about whi<^ so much 
coiitravei-sy has been rais^, must be translated 
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sloping down on cithei' side/' a meniiing which it 
will bear equally as well os “ gibbous/" which is 
usually affixed to it, and which only could be applied 
it' the hill within tlie old wall were indicated. 

On reviewing the whole question, the gi'eat pre- 
ponderance of evidence* seems to be in favour of the 
a^suInption that the hill Acra and the citadel Acra 
’ were one aud the same place. That Acra was situ- 
ated on the northern side of the Temple, on the some 
hill, and probably on tlie same spot, ongiually occu- 
pieii by Dcivid os the stronghohl of Zion (2 Sam. 
V. 7-9), and near where Baris and Antonia after- 
wards stood ; and consequently that the great north- 
ern depression running towards the Damasctis ^tc 
is the TyroiH)eon valley, and that the valley of the 
Asanionoans was a transvei-se cut, seimrating the 
hill Bezetha frera the Acra or citadel on the Temple 
hill. 

if this view of the iutcrunl topography of the 
city be granted, the remaining lulls and valleys fall 
into their places easily mid as a matter of course. 
The citiulel, or upper market-place of Josephus, 
was tlie nwdei'Ti Zion, or the city enclosed within 
the old wall ; Acra was the ancient Zion, or the 
hill on which the Temple, the City of David, Btiris, 
Acia,at]d Antonia, stood. It lay over against the 
other ; and apjiarently between these two, in the 
valley, stood the lower city, mid the place called 
Millo. Bezetha was the wi^ll-dcfined hill to t^ 
noilli of the Temple, just beyond the valley m 
which the J'isciiia Probatica was situated, llie 
fourth hill which Josephus enumerates, but does 
not name, must have been the lidge between the 
last-named valley and that of the Tyropouon, and 
was scpmuted from the Temple hill by the valley of 
the Asainoneans. The other minor localities will be 
pointed out in the sequel as they oc<Jur in order. 

VI. •^opidathn — ^'fhere is no point in which the 
exaggeration in which Josephus occasionally in- 
dulges is nioie apparent than in speaking of the 
]K)pulation of the city. The inhabitants were 
dead ; no i'eooi\l remained ; and to magnify the 
greatneiis of the city was a compliment to the 
prewess of the conquerore. Still the asseiiions that 
three millions were collected at the Passover {B. J, 
vi. 9, §3) ; tliat a million of people perished in the 
siege; that 100,000 escaped, &c., are so childish, 
that it is surprising any one could ever have re- 
peated them. Even the more moderate calculation 
of Tiicitus of 600,000 inhabitants, is far beyond 
the limits of probability 

Placing tlie Hippicus on the fui'thest iioilhem 
])oint possible, and consequently extending the wails 
as far os eitlier authority or local circumstances 
will admit, still the area within the old walls 
never could ^ave exceeded 180 aci'es. Assumiug, 
as is sometimes done, that the site of the present 
Chureh of the Holy Sepulchre Wiw outside the old 
walls, this area must be reduced to 120 or 130 
acn*s ; but taking it at the laiger area, its ptjwcr of 
iwcommodating such a multitude as Josephus de- 
scribes may be illustrated by reference to a iwent 
example. The great Exhibition Building of 1851 
covered 18 acres — just a tentii of this. On three 
days near ila closing 100,000 or 105,000 peraons 
visited it; but it i.H not assumed that more than 
from 60,000 to 70,000 were under its roof at the 


^ It is instructive to compare tbeso with the moderate 
affures of Jeremiah (lii. 28-SO) where ho enumerates 
the number of persons carried into captivity by Nehu- 
eluidncxzar in throe deportations from both city and 
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same moment Any one who was in the building 
on these days will I'ecollect how im|Kissible it was 
to move from one place to imother ; how trightful 
in tact the ci*ush was both in the galleries and on 
the floor, and that in many places even standing 
1 ‘oom could hardly be obtained ; yet if 600,000 or 

700.000 people were in Jerasalem after the fall ot‘ 
the outer wall (almost at the beginning of the si^), 
the crowd there must have been denser than in tlie 
Crystal Palace ; eating, drinking, sleeping, or flght- 
ing, literally impossible ; and oonsidcriug how the 
site of a town must be eiicumliei-ed with buildings, 

300.000 in Jerusalem would have been more 
crowded than were the sight-seers at the Crystal 
Palace in its most crawded moments. 

But fortunately we are not left to such vague 
data 08 these. No town in the east can be pointed 
out where each inhabitant has not at least 50 squai'e 
yards on nii average allowed to him. In some of 
the crowded cities of the west, such as puits of 
London, Ijivciqiool, Hamburgh, &c., the space is 
reduced to about 30 yards to etudi inhabitant ; but 
this only applies to the poorest and more crowded 
places, with houses many stories high, not to cities 
containing palaces and public buildings. London, 
on the other hand, averages 200 yaMs of superficial 
space for every person living within its pi*ccinct8. 
But, on the lowest estimate, the oidinaiy popula- 
tion of Jerusalem must have stood nearly as fol- 
lows: — Taking the area of the city enclosed by 
the two old walls at 750,000 yaifls, and that 
encilosed by the wall of Agrippa at 1,500,000, we 
have 2,250,000 for the whole. Taking the popu- 
lation of the old city at the probable numl^r of 
one person to 50 yaids we have 15,000, and at 
the extreme limit of 30 yaids we should have 

25.000 inhabitants for the old city. And at 100 
yairis to each individual in the new city nlaiut 

15.000 more ; so that the population of Jerusalem, 
in its days of greatest prosperity, may have amounted 
to from 30,000 to 45,000 souls, but could hardly 
ever have reached 50,000 ; and assuming that in 
times of festival one-half were addcil to this amount, 
which is an extVeme estimate, there may Imvc been 

60.000 or 70,000 in the city when Titus came up 
against it. As no one would stay in a beleaguered 
city who had a homo to flee to, it is hardly probable 
that tlie men who rame up to tight for the defence 
of the city would equal the number of women and 
children who would seek refuge elsewhere ; so that 
the probability is that about the usual population 
of the city were in it at that time. 

It may also be mentioncil that the aiiny which 
Titus brought up against Jerusalem did not exceed 
from 25,0O0 to 30,000 ellcctive men of all amis, 
which, taking the probabilities of the case, is about 
the number that would be required to attack a 
fortified town defended by from 8000 to 10,000 
men capable of bearing aims. Had the garrison 
been more numerous the siege would have Wn im- 
probable, but taking the whole incidents of Jo- 
sephus’s nairative, there is nothing to leail us to 
suppose that the Jews ever could have mustered 

10.000 combatiints at any period of the siege ; half 
that number is probably nearer the truth. The 
maiif interest this question has in a topographical 
point of view, is the additional argument it aifords 


province as only 4600, though they seem to have 
swept off every one who could go, nearly depopulating 
the place. 
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fur placing Hippicus as far noi'tli as it has been 
ploc^ aljove, and geiiei-ally to extend the walls to 
the greatest extent justifiable, in order to accom- 
modate a population at all worthy of the gi’catness 
of the city. It is also interesting ns showing the 
utter impossibility of the argument of those who 
would except the whole north-west comer of the 
present city from the old walls, so as to accommo- 
date the Holy Sepulchre with a site outside the 
walls, in accordance with the Bible nan-ative. 

VII. Zion , — One of the great difficulties which 
has perplexed most authors in examining the ancient 
topography of Jerusalem, is the correct fixation of 
the locality of the sacred Mount of Zion. It cannot 
be disput^ that from the time of Constantine 
downwanls to the proseut day, this name has lieen 
applied to the western hill on which the city of 
Jerusalem now stands, and in fact always stood. 

Notwithstanding this it seems equally cerhdu 
that up to the time of the destruction of the city 
by Titus, the name was applied exclusively to the 
eastern hill, or that on which the Temple stood. 

Unfortunately the name Zion is not found in 
the works of Josephus, so that we have not his 
assistance, which would be invaluable in this aise, 
and thero is no passjige in the Bible which directly 
asserts the identity of the hills Moriah and Zion, 
though many which cannot well be understood 
without this assumption. The cumulative proof, 
however, is such as almost perfectly to supply this 
want. 

From the passages in 2 Stim. v. 7, and 1 Chr. 
xi. 5-8, it is quite clear that Zion and tlie city of 
David were identical, for it is there said, Itevid 
took the castle of Zion, whieii is the city of 
David." ** And David dwelt in the castle, there- 
fore they called it the city of Dsivid. And he built 
the city round about, even from Millo round about, 
and Joab repaiiixl the rest of the city.” This last 
expression would seem to separate the city of Jera- 
salcm which was repaired, from that of David 
which was huUt, though it is scarcely distinct 
enough to be rolied upon. Besides these, perhaps 
the most distinct passage is that in the 48th Psalm, 
verse 2, whcie it is said, ''Beautiful for situation, 
the joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion, on tlie 
sides of the rwrth, the city of the great King,” 
which it seems almost impossible to apply to the 
modem Zion, the most southern extremity of the 
city. There are also a great many passages in 
the Bible where Zion is spoken of as a separate 
city from Jerusalem, as for instance, " For out of 
Jerusalem shall go foith a remnant, and they that 
escape out of Mount Zion" (2 K. xiz. 31). Do 
goofl in thy good pleasure unto Zion ; build thou 
the walls of Jerusalem” (Ps. li. 18). '* The Lord 
shall yet comfort Zion, and shall yet choose Jeru- 
salem ” (Zec'h. i. 17). " For the people shall dwell 
in Zion at Jerusalem ” (Is. zxx. 19). "The Lord 
shall roar out of Zion, and utter his voice from 
.lerusalem” (Joel iii. 16; Am. i. 2). There are 
also numberless passages in which Zion is spoken 
of as a Holy place in such terms as are never 
applied to Jerusalem and which can only be 
understood as applied to the Holy Temple Mount. 
Such expressions, for instance, as " I set my king 
on my holy hill of Zion ” (Ps. ii. 6) — " The Lord 
loveth the gates of Zion more than all the dwellings ^ 
of Jacob ” (Ps. Ixxzvii. 2) — " The Loiti has chosen 
Zion” (Ps. cxxxii. 13)— “The city of the Lord, 
the Zion of the holy one of Isniel ” (Is. lx. 14)^ — 
** Arise ye, and let us go up to Zion to the Lord *' 
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(Jer. xxxi. 6) — "Thus saith the Lord, I am le- 
tunied to Zion " (Zech. viii. 3) — “ I am the Lord 
thy God, dwelling in Zion, my holy mountain ’* 
(Joel iii. 17) — " For the Lord dwelleth in Zion ” 
(Joel iii. 21), and many others, which will occur 
to every one at all familiar with the Scriptures, 
seem to us to indicate plainly the hill of the 
Temple. Substitute the word Jerusalem for Zion 
in these passages, and we feel at once how it grates 
on the ear; for such epithets as these are never 
applied to that city ; on the contrary, if there is a 
curse uttered, or term of disparagement, it is seldom 
applied to Zion, but always to her unfortunate 
sister, Jerusalem. It is ucver said, — ^Thc Loi-d 
dwelleth in Jeiiisalem ; or, loveth Jerusalem ; or 
any such expression, which surely would have ix;- 
curred, had Jerusidem and Zion been one and the 
^me place, as they now are, and genenilly sup- 
posed to have been. Though these cannot be Liken 
as absolute proof, they cciLiinly amoiuit to strong 
presumptive evidence that Zion and the Temple 
Hill were one and the same place. There is one 
curious passage, however, which is scarcely intelli- 
gible on any other hypothesis than this ; it is known 
that the scpulehres of David and his siiceessois 
were on Mount Zion, or in the city of David, but 
the wieked king Ahaz for his crimes was buried in 
Jerusalem, "in the city," am! “ not in the scjiiil- 
|||res of the kings” (2 ('hr. xxviii. 27). .lehoiam 
^ Chr. xxi. 20) nai row ly escaped the same puni^h- 
ment, and the distinction is so marked tliat it 
cannot be overlooked. The modem sepulchre of 
David (Nedi/ DaM) is, and always must have been 
in Jerusalem ; not, as the Bible expressly tells us, 
in the city of David, as contradistinguished ft'oni 
the city of the Jebusites. 

When from the Okl Test, we turn to the Books of 
the M.'iccabees, we come to some passages wniteii 
by peiiions who c«*rtaiiily were acquainted with 
the localities, which seem to Hz the site of Zion 
with a considerable amount of certainty ; as, for 
instance, " They went up into Mount Zion, and 
saw the sanctuary desolate and the altiu* pro- 
faned, and the shrubs growing in the couits ns a 
forest” (I Mace. iv. 37 and 60). “ Alter this 
went Nicanor up to Mount Zion, and there came 
out of the sanctuary ccilain peroons” (1 Macc. 
vii. .33), and sevcrsil othera, which seem to leave 
no doubt that at that time Zion and the Temple 
Hill were considered one and the same place. 
It may also be added that the Habbis with one 
accord place the Temple on Mount Zion, and 
though their authority in matters of doctrine may 
be vMueless, still their traditions ought to have 
been sufficiently distinct to justify their being con- 
sidered as authorities on a merely topographical 
point of this sort. There is also a passage in Nche- 
miah (iii. 16) which will be alluded to in the next 
section, and which, added to the above, seems to 
leave very little doubt that in ancient times the 
name of Zion was applied to the eastern and not 
to the western hill of Jerusalem. 

VIII. Topography of the Book of Nehemiah . — 
The only description of the ancient city of Jei-u- 
salem which exists in the Bible, so extensive in 
form as to enable us to follow it as a topographical 
description, is that found in the Book of Nehemiah, 
and although it is hardly sufficiently distinct to en- 
able us to settle all the moot points, it contains 
such valuable indications that it is well worthy of 
tlie most attentive examination. 

The easiest way to arrive at any correct oonclu- 
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siun rcj^rding it» is to take firat the description of* 
the Dedication of the Wails in ch. xii. (31-40), and 
dmwing such a diagram as this, we easily get at the 
main features of the old wall at least. 



No. 7,— DiHj;niiii ol pliiccii mcntiuntMl in di'dicution of Mtilte. 


The order of piocession was tlisit tlie princes of 
Judah went up upon the wall at some point as 
nearly as possible opposite to the Temple, and one 
half of them, turning to the right, went towards 
the dung-gate, “ and at the fountain-gate, which 
was wer against thern** (or, in other words, on the 
opposite or Temple aide of tlie city), “ went up by 
the steira of the city of David at the going up of 
the wall, above tlie house of David, even unto the 
water-gate eastw'ord.” The water^te therefore 
was one of the southern gates of the Temple, mid 
the stairs that led up to it are hero identified with 
those of the city of David, and consequently with 
Zion. 

The other party turned to the left, or north- 
wards, and passed from beyond the tower of the 
furnaces even ** unto the br^ wall,” and jiassing 
the gate of Ephraim, the old gate, the fish-gate, 
the towers of Hananeel and Meah, to the sheep- 
gate, ** stood still in the prison-gate,” as the ether 
party had in the water-gate. ** So stood the two 
companies of them that gave thanks in the house 
of God.” 

If from this we turn to the third chapter, which 
gives a description of the repairs of the wall, we 
have no difficulty in identifying all the places men- 
tioned in the first sixteen vetoes, with those enu- 
merated in the 12th chapter. The repairs began 
at the shcep-gate on the north side, and in im- 
mediate proximity with the Temple, and all the 
places named in the dedication arc agciiu named, 
but in the reverse order, till we come to the tower 
of the furnaces, which if not identical with the 
tower in the cit^el, so often mistaken for the Hip- 
picus, must at least have st^ veiy near to it. 
Mention is then made, but now in the direct order of 
the dedication, of “ the valley-gate,” the “ dung- 
gate,” ** the fountain-gate and lastly, the ” stairs 
that go down from the city of David.” Between 
these last two places wc find mention made of the 
pool of Siloah and the king^s garden, so tlmt we have 
long passed the so-called sepulchre of David on tlie 
modem Zion, and are in the immediate proximity 
of the Temple; most probably in the valley b^ 
twoen the city of David and the city of Jeru- 
salem. What follows is most iinporbmt (verse 
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Id), ^ After him repaired Nehemiah, the son of 
Azbuk, the ruler of the half part of Bethzur, unto 
the phu'-e over against the sepulchres of I)avid, 
and to the pool that was m^e, and unto the 
house of the mighty.” This passage, when taken 
with the context, seems in itself quite sufficient to 
set at rest the question of the position of the city 
of David, of the sepulchres of the kings, and con- 
sequently of Zion, all which could not be men- 
tioned after Siloah if placed where modem tradition 
has located them. 

If the chapter ended with the 16th verse, there 
would be no difficulty in determining the sites men- 
tioned above, but unfortunately we have, according 
to this view, retraced our steps very n«*arly to 
the point from which we stalled, and have got 
through only half the places enumerated. Two 
hypotheses may be sug^ted to account for this 
difficulty ; the one that there was then, as in the 
time of Josephus, a second wall, and that the re- 
maining names refer to it ; the other that the firet 
16 verses refer to the walls of Jemsalem, and the 
remaining 16 to those of the city of 13avid. An 
attentive consideration of the subject renders it 
almost certain that the latter is the tme explanation 
of the case. 

In the enumeration of tl\p places repaired, in the 
last part of the chapter, we liave two which we 
know from the description of the dedication really 
belonged to the Temple. The prison-court (iii. 25), 
which must have been connected with the prison- 
gate, and, as shown by the order of the dedication, 
to liavo l^en on the north side of the Temple, is 
here also connected with the king^s high house; 
all this clearly referring, as shown above, to the 
castle of David, which originally occupied the site 
of the Turris Antonia. We have on the opposite 
side the “ Watergate,” mentioned in the next verse 
to Opbel, and consequently as clearly identified with 
the southern gate of the Temple. We have also the 
hoi'se-gato, tlmt by which Athaliah was taken out 
of the Temple (2 K. xi. 16 ; 2 Chr. xxiii. 15), which 
Josephus states led to the Kedron QAnt. ix. 7, § 3), 
and which is here mentioned as connected with the 
priests' houses, and probably, therefore, a part of 
the Temple. Mention is also made of the house of 
Eliashib, the high-priest, and of the eastern gate, 
probably tliat of the Temple. In fact, no place is 
mentioned in these last vci*ses whjeh cannot be more 
or less dii-ectly identified with the localities on the 
Temple hill, and not one which can be located in 
Jei-usalem. The whole of the city of David, how- 
ever, was so completely rebuilt and remodelled by 
Her(^, that there are no local indications to assist 
us in ascertaining whether the order of description 
of the places mentioned after verse 16 proceeds 
along the northern face, and round by Ophel, and 
up ^hind the Temple back to the sheep-gato ; or 
whether, after crossing the causeway to the armoury 
and prison, it does not proceed along the westera 
face of the Temple to Oj^el in the south, and then 
along the eastern £ice, b^k along tfie northern, to 
the pla(#fi'om which the description started. The 
latter seems the more probable hypothesis, but the 
determination of the point is not of very great con- 
sequence. It is enough to know that the description 
in the first 16 verses applies to Jerusalem, and in 
the last 16 to Zion, or the city of David ; as this is 
sufficient to explain almost all the difficult passages 
in the Old Testament which refer to the ancient 
topography of the city. 

JX. Waters of Jerusalem.— The above detemi- 
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nation explains most of the difllciiltics in undci*^ 
standing vhat is said m the Bible with regard 
to the water-supply of the city. Like Mecca, 
Jerusalem seems to have been in all ages remark- 
able for some secret soui'ce of water, from which 
it was copiously supplied during even the woi'ht 
periods of siege and famine, and which never 
ap[icars to have failed dating any period of its his- 
toiy. The principal source of this supply seems 
to have been situated to the north ; either on the 
spot known as the ** (simp of the Assyrians,’* or in 
tlie valley to the northward of it. The earliest dis- 
tinct mention of these springs is in 2 Chr. xxxii. 4, 
80, where Hezekiali, fearing an attack from the 
A.ssyrians, “stoppeii the upper water-course of 
Ciihou, and brought it straight down to the west 
side of the city of David;” — and again “ he fortified 
the city, and bi ought in water into the midst thereof, 
and digged the rock with iron, and made wolls for 
water** (Ecclus. xlviii. 17), in other woids, he 
brought the waters under ground down the valley 
leading from the Damascus gate, whence they have 
been traced at the present day to a {K)o 1 which he 
made” between ** the two walls,** viz., those of the 
cities of David and Jerusalem. Thanks to the re- 
seaidtes of Dra. Hobinson atid Baiclay, we know how 
corioct the description of Tacitus is, when he de- 
scribes the city as containing, ** fons pcivnnis aquae 
et cavati sub terra monies,** &c., for great rock-cut 
r&seivoirs have been found under the Temple area, 
and channels connecting them with the fountain of 
the Yirgin, and that again with the pool of 8iloam ; 
and many otheis may probably yet be discovered. 

It would appear that originally the ovei-dow 
from the great reservoir under the Temple arc'll 
must have been by some undergiound channels, 
probably alongside of the great tunnel under the 
Mosque El Aksah. This may at least be inferred 
from tlic form of the ground, as well ns from the 
fact of the southern gate of the Temple being called 
the Water-gate. This is father confirmed by the 
tact that when the Caliph Omar was searohing for 
the Sakrali or holy Hock, which yra» then covered 
with filth by the Christians {Jetal Addin^ p. 174), 
he was impeded by the water which **ran down 
the steps of the gate, so that the greatei* pai't of 
the steps were under water :** a circumstance which 
might very well occur if these channels were ob- 
structed or destroyed by the ruins of* the Temple. 
Of course, if it is attempted to apply this tradition 
to the Sokrah under the ** Dome of the Rock,** it is 
simply absuixl ; as, that being the highest point in 
the neighbourhood, no water could lie around it: 
but applying it to the real Sakrah under the Aksa, 
it is not only consistent with facts, but enables us 
to undmtand one more circumstance with regal'd 
to the waters of Jerusalem. It will require, how- 
ever, a moie critical examination than even that of 
Dr. Barolay before we can feel quite certain by 
which channel the underground watera were col- 
lected into the gi'eat ** excavated sea ** (woodcut 
No. 4) under the Temple, or by what eza^ means 
the overflow was managed. • 

A considerable poitiou of these waters was at one 
time diverted to tlie eastwai'd to the gi*eat reservoir 
known sometimes as the pool of Bethesdo, but, from 
its probable proximity to the sheep-gate, as shown 
above, moie properly the ** piscina probatica,** and 
which, from the curiously ebaborat-e character of 
its hydraulic masonry, must always luive been in- 
tended ns a reservoir of water, and nevei could 
have been the ditch of a fortification. From 
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the woodcut No. 8 it will be jiei-ceived that the 
masomy consists firat of laige blocks of stone, 1 8 
or 20 inches .squoi'e, marked A. The joints between 
their courses have been hollowed out to the depth 
of 8 inches, and blocks 18 inches deep inseidcd in 
them. The interstices are then filled up with 
smaller stones, 8 inches deep, B. These are covcied 
with a layer of cotirae plaster and concrete (C^, and 
this Hgtiin by a fine coating of plaster (l>) half an 
inch in thickness. It is impossible to conceive such 
elaborate pains being taken with a ditch of a fortress, 
even if we had any rea^n to supimse that a wet 
ditch ever formed part of the fortifications of Jeru- 
salem; but its locality, covering only one -half of 
one hide of the assumed forticss, is sufficient to dis- 
pose of that idea, even if no other reason exi.sti'd 
f^nst converting this caiefully foimed pool into a 
ditch of defence. 



No 8.— Swtiua of IMHM)urv liinnK I'mtl of 
(From Siilxniunn.) 

It seems, however, that even in very ancient 
times this noi'therii siqiply was not deemed sufli- 
cient, even with all these precautions, for the 
supply of the city ; and consequently large re.ser- 
voirs were excavated from the rock, at a place near 
Etham, now known as Solomon's pools, and the 
watei* brought from them by a long taiial which 
entera the city above Siloani, and, with the northern 
supply, seems at all times to have been sufliciiMit 
for the consumption of its limited population, aided 
of course by the rain water, which was probably 
always stored in cisterns all over the town. The 
tank now known as the pool of Ilezekiah, situated 
near the modern church of the Holy Sepulchre, can- 
not possibly be the work referi-ed to, as executed by 
him. It is merely a receptacle within the walls for 
tlie Buipltis rain water drained into the pool now 
known a.s the Birket Mamilla, and as no outlet east- 
wards or towards the Temple has been found, it 
cannot ever have been of tlie importance ascribed to 
the work of Hezekiah, even supposing the objections 
to the locality did not exist These, however, 
cannot ])ossibly bAot over. 

X. Site of Holy Sepulchre . — If the prectnling 
investigations have rendered the topography of the 
ancient city at all clear, there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in determining the localities mentioned in the 
N. T. as those in which the voriaus scenes of the 
Passion and Crucifixion of our Lord took place. 
There would in fact be none, were it not that, as 
will be shown horeailer, changes were made in the 
dark ;iges, which have confused the Christian to])o- 
gniphy of the city to even a greater extent than th® 
change of the name of Zion from the eastern to the 
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western hill did that of tlie Jewish descriptions of 
the place. 

As the question now stands^ the fixation of the 
sites dejKinds mainly on the answers that may be * 
given to two questions;— First, did Constantine! 
and those who acted with him possess sutlicient | 
information to enable them to tiscertain exactly the ! 
precise localities of tlie crucifixion and burial ofj 
(Mirist? Secondly, is tlie present church of thei 
Holy Sepulchre that which he built, or does it stand I 
on the same spot? ' 

To the second question a negative answer must ' 
be given, if the hrst can be answered with any ■ 
reasonable ^gree of probability. Either the locali- 
ties could ^ot have been coii'ectly ascciiaincd in ! 
the time of Constantino, or it must be that at 
si>mc subsequent period they were changed. The ! 
site of the present church is so obviously at variance 
with the facts of the Hible narmtive, that almost 
all the best qualified investigators have assumed 
that the means did not exist for ascertaining tlie 
localities coiTcctly when the chuixdi was built, 
without its suggesting itself to them tfiat subse- 
quent change may perhaps contain the true solution 
of the dilBcnlty. On the other hand everything 
seems to tend to confinn the probability of the Brot 
question being capable of l^itig answered satis* 
factorily. 

in the first place, though the city was destroyed 
by Titus, and the Jews were at one time prohibited 
fiom approaching it, it can almost* certainly be 
prov(*d that thwe were Christians always present on 
the s{)ot, and the succession of Christian bishops can 
be made out with very tolerable certainty and 
completeness ; so that it is more than probable they 
would retain the memory of the saci^ sites in 
unbroken continuity of tnulition. Besides this, it 
be shown (Findlay, On the Site of the Holy 
Sepulchre) that the Romans I'ecorded cjirefully 
all the principal lociilities in their conqueied pixi- 
viuces, and had maps or jilans which would enable 
them to ascertain any important lociility with veiy 
tolerable pi'ecision. It must also be home in mind 
that during the three c<>uturies that elapsed between 
the crucifixion and the age of Constantine, the 
Cliristians were too important a sect, even in the 
eyes of the Romans, to be neglected, and their pro- 
ceedings and tiwlitions would cei'tainly attract the 
cittcution of at least the Roman governor of Judaea ; 
and some recoixls must ceidauily have existed in 
Jerusalem, which ought to have been sufficient to 
fix the locsilitics. Even if it is argued that this 
knowledge might not have been sufficient to identify 
the exact rock-cut sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea, 
it must have been sufficient to determine the site 
of such a place as Golgotha, and of the Praetorium ; 
and as the*scenes of the Passion all lay near one 
another, materials must have existed tor fixing them 
with at least very tolerable approximate cei'tainty. 
As the question now lies between two sites which 
are very &r apart, one being in the town, the other 
on its eastern boundary, it is nearly certain that the 
authorities had the knowledge sufficient to determine 
at least which of the two was the most probable.^ 

The account given by Eusebius of the imcooermg 
of the rock, expi*e88ea no doubt or uncertainty 
about the matter. In oi'der to insult the Christians, 
according to his account {Vita Const, iii< 26), 
** impious persons had heaped earth U})on it, and 
erected an idol temple on the site." The earth 
was removed, and he says {Theoplumia, Lee's 
Translation, p. 199), “ it is astonishing lo see even 
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the ]X)ck standing out erect and alone on a level 
land, and having only one cave in it ; lest, had there 
been many, the miracle of Him who ovei'came death 
might have been obscured;" and as if in older 
that there might be no nrist^e os to its position, lie 
continues, ** Accordingly on the very spot that wit- 
nessed our Savour's sufferings a new Jerusalem was 
constructed over against the one so celebrated of 
old, which since the foul stain of guilt brought on 
it by the murder of the Loixl has experience the 
last extremity of desolation. • It was opposite this 
city tluit the Emperor began to rear a monument 
of our Saviour’s victory over death with rich and 
lavish magnificence ” ( Vita Const, iii. .33). This 
passage ought of itself to be sufficient to set the 
question at rest, for it is minutely descriptive of 
the site of the building now known as the Mosque 
of Ornai*, but wholly inapplicable to the site of the 
present church, whidi was then, and must certainly 
in the time of Titus or of Hei*od have been within the 
walls of the city of Jerusalem, and neither opposite 
to nor over against it. 

The buildings which Constantine or his mother, 
Helena, erected, will be more particulai’ly described 
elsewhere [Ski^uloiiur] ; in the meanwhile it is 
sufficient to say that it will he proveii by what fol- 
lows, that two of them now romnin — the one the 
Anastasis, a circular building erected over the tomb 
itself; the other the “Golden Gateway," which was 
tlie propylca described by Eusebius as leading to 
the atrium of the basilica. He says it opened 
“ ^irl rrjs irXarttas kyofAs,** in other woi'ds, 
that it had a brood moihet-place in front of it, 
as all saciied places or places of pilgrimage had, 
tuid have, in the East. Iwyniid this was an atrium 
leading to the basilica. This was destroyed in 
the end of the tenth century by £1 Hakeem, the 
mad Khalif of Egypt ; in the wonls of William of 
Tyre (lib. i. c. iv,), usque ad solum dimta," or 
os it is mora quaintly expressed by Albcricus (Le 
Qnien, Oriens Christiana, p. 475), “ Solo coaequare 
mandavit." Fortunately, however, even the Mos- 
lems respected the tomb of Christ, Tvhom they con- 
sider one of the seven prophets, inferior only to* the 
Founder of their own religion ; and they left the 
“ Dome of the Rock ” uninjured as we now see it. 

Ill order to prove these assertions, there are tlirce 
classes of evidence which may be appealed to, and 
which must coincide, or the question must remain 
still in doubt; — 

First, it is necessaiy that the circumstances of 
the locality should accoi'd with those of the Bible 
narrative. 

Secondly, the incidental notices furnished by those 
travellei’s who visitetl Jerusalem between the time 
of Constantine and that of tMb Crusades must lie 
descriptive of these localities ; and. 

Thirdly, the architectural evidence of the build- 
ings then^ves must be that of the age to which 
they are assigned. 

Taking the last first, it is hardly necessary to 
remark how impoi’taut this class of evidence has 
become in all questions of this sort of late years. 
Before gi-adation of styles had been properly 
investigated nothing could be more wild than the 
determination of the d.ates assigned to all the 
mediaeval buildings of Europe. Now that the 
chronoinetric sadc has been fixed, nothing is either 
so easy or so certain as to fix the date of any 
building, or any )iart of one, and it is admitteil 
by all archaeologists that it is the most sure and con- 
clusive evidence that can be adduced on the subject. 
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In this country the proj^ssion of style is only 
genemlly underetood tis applied to mediaeval build* 
ings, but with suflicient knowledge it is equally 
applicable to Indian, Mohammedan, Clossict'il, or 
Roman, in fact to all true styles, and no one 
who is familiar with the gradation of styles that 
took place between the time of Hadrian and that 
of Justinian (uin fail to see that the Golden Gate- 
way and Dome of the Rock are about half-way in 
the sei’ies, and aie in fact buildings which must 
have been erected within the century in which Con- 
stantine flouiished. With regard to the Golden 
Gateway, which is practically unaltered, this is un- 
doubted. It is precisely of that style which is 
found only in the buildings of the end of the third, 
or beginning of tlie fourth, century, and accords so 
completely with those found at Rome, Spalatro, 
and elsewhere, as to leave no reasonable doubt on 
the subject. Had it been as early as the time of 
Hadrian, the bent entablature which covere l»oth 
the external and intt>rnal openings could not have 
existed, while had it been as late as the age of Justi- 
nian, its classiml features would have been ex- 
changed for the peculiar incised style of his build- 
ings. It may also be rcmai’kefl, that, although in 
the outer wall, it is a festal, not a fortified entrance, 
and never could have been intended as a city gate, 
but must have led to some sacred or pnlatial edifice. 
It is difKcult, indeed, to suggest what that could have 
bet^n, except the Rasilica described by Kusebitts. 



No. Interior of GolUeii Uatowaj. Fniiii n i’limugrupli, 


The exterior of the other building (the Anas- 
tasis) has been repaired and covered with coloured 
tiles and inscriptions in more modern times; but 
the interior is neaiiy unaltered (vide Platt*s by 
Clathei’wood and Afuiidale, in Kergusson’s Topo- 
Urtiphy of Ancient Jerusalem), and even exter- 
nally, wherever this coating of tiles has peeled off, 
the old Roman round arch appears in lieu of its 
pointed substitute. It must also be added that it 
is essentially a tomb-building, similar in form and 
arrangement, as it is in detail, to the Tomb of the 
Kniperor Constantine at Rome, or of his daughter 
Constantia, outside the walls, and indeed more or 
Im like all the tomb-buildings of that age. 

Though the drawings of these buildings have 
been published for more than ten years, and photo- 
gmphs are now available, no competent archaeo- 
logist or architect has ventured to deny that these 
are buildings of the age here ascribed to them ; and 
we have therefore the pertinent question, which 
still remains unanswered, What toniWike building 
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did Constantine or any one in his age eivct at 
Jerusalem, over a mass of the living rock, rising 
eight or nine feet above the bases of the columns, 
and extending over the whole central area of the 
chureh, with a sacred cave in it, unless it were 
the charc'h of the Holy Anastasis, described by 
Eusebius ? 

Sup|X)siiig it were possible to put this evidence 
aside, the most plausible suggestion is to appeal 
to the presumed historical fact that it was built by 
Omar, or by the Moslems at all events. There is, 
however, no proof whatever of this assumption. 
What Omar did build is the small mosque on the 
east of the Aksah, overhanging the soiithcni well, 
and which still beais his name; and no Moham- 
medan writer of any sort, anterior to the recovei y 
of the city from the Christians by Saladin, ventures 
to nsseil that his countrymen built the Dome of the 
Rock. On the contrery, while they are mo.st minute 
in describing the building of the Aksa, they are 
entirely silent about this building, and only .'issutnc 
that it was theirs after they came into {permanent 
possession of it after the Crusades. It may also be 
added that, whatever it is, it certainly is not a mosque. 
The principal and essential feature in all tliese build- 
ings is the Kibleb, or niche pointing towards Mecca. 
No mosque in the whole world, of whatever bha}ie 
01 form, is without this ; but in the place where it 
should be in this building is found the principal 
entiauce, so. that the worshipjier enters with his 
liack to Mecca — a sacnlege which to the Moliam- 
inedans, if this were a mosque, would be imiiossible. 

I Had it been called the Tomb of Omar, this incon- 
gruity would not have been apparent, for all the 
old Moslem and (Christian tombs adopt nearly the 
I same oi-diuanee ; but no tradition hints that either 
I Omar or any Moslem saint was ever buried within 
its pivcincts. 

Nor will it answer to as.siime, as is generally 
done, that it was built in the first century of the 
Ile^rn over the Sai*red Rock of the Temple; for 
from the account of the Moslem and ('hristian 
hi.storinns of the time it is quite evident that at 
that time the site and dimensions of the Jewish 
'IVmple could be ascertained, and were known. As 
shown above, this building certainly always was out- 
side the limits of the Temple, so that this could not 

t ' be the object of its erection. The Mosque of Omar 
properly so called, the great mosque El Aksn, the 
mosques of the Mogrebins and of Abu Bekr, are 
all within the limits of the old Temple, and were 
meant to be so (see woodcut No. 4). They aie so 
because iii all ages the Mohammedans held the 
.Jewish Temple to he a sacred spot, as certainly ns 
the Christians held it to be accui-sed, and all their 
sacred buildings stand within its pi'ecincts. So far 
as wc now know there was nothing in Jerasalem of 
a sacml clwiticter built by the Mohammedans out- 
side the four walls of th'' Temple anterior to the 
recovery of the city by Sahidin. 

Irrefragable as this evidence appeal's to bo, it 
would be impossible to maintain it otherwise than 
by assuming that Constantine blindly adopted a 
wrong locality, if the sites now assumed to be true 
were such as did not aooord with the details of the 
Bible narratives : foHunately, however, they agree 
with them to the minutest detail. 

To underatand this it is necessary to bear in 
mind that at the time of the crucifixion the thii-d 
wall, or that of Agrippa (as shown in Plate 11.), 
did not exist, but was commenced twelve years 
afterwanrls ; the s|K>t whore the Dome of the Roi*k 
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thei'cfoi e no\ir stands was at that time outside the 
walls, and open to the country. 

It was also a place where certainly tombs did 
exist. It has been shown above that the sepulchres 
of David and the other kings of Israel were in this 
neighbourhood. We know from Josephus {B,J, 
V. 7, §3) that ” John and his faction dctende<I them- 
selves fiom the Tower of Antonia, and from the 
uoitl^n cloister of the Temple, aiid fought the 
liOin^ belbre the monument of king Alexander 
so that there certainly were tombs heraabouts ; and 
there is a passage in Jeremiah (xxxi. 38-40.*) 
which apparently describes prophetically the build- 
ing of the third wali and the enclmure of the 
northei'u parts of the city from (Jareb — moat pro- 
bably the hill on which Fsephinos stood — to Goath, 
which is mentioned as in immediiite juxtaposition 
to the horae'gate of the Temple, out of which the 
wicked queen Athaliah was taken to execution ; 
and the desciiptioii of “the whole valley of the 
dead bodies and of the ashes, and all the fields 
unto tile biook of Kidron, and the comer of the 
hoi-se-gate towanl the t^nat/' is in itself suilicieiit- 
to prove that this locality was then, as it is now, 
the great cemetery of Jerusidem ; and as the sepul- 
chn* was nigh at hand to the place of execution 
(John XIX. 42), every probability exists to prove 
that this may have been the scene of the passion. 

The Fiaetorium where Christ was judged was 
most probably tiie Antonia, which at that time, as 
b<‘fore aiidvfterwAixls, was the citadel of Jernsalem 
and the residence of the governors, and the Xystus 
and Council-house were certainly, as shown above, 
in this neighbourhood. Leaving these localities the 
Saviour, ^inng his cross, must ceiiainly liave 
gone towarvls the country, and might well meet 
Simon or any one coming iowaixls the city ; thus 
every detail of the description is satisfied, and 
none offended by the locality now assumed. 

The third class of evidence is from its nature by 
no means so clear, but there is nothing whatever in 
it to contradict, and a great deal that directly con- 
firms the above statements. The earliest of the 
travellers wlio visited Jerusalem after the discovery 
of the Sepulchre by Constantine is, one known as 
tiiG BoMeaux pilgrim; he seems to have visited 
the pliuie about the year 333. In his Itincroi'y, 
atler describing the palace of David, the Great Syn- 
agogue, and other objects inside the city, he adds, 
“liide lit eas foris immm de Slone euutihus ad 
Portam Neopolitanam ad pai tcm dextmm deorsum 
ill valle sunt panetes ubi domus fuit sivc palatium 
Poiitii I’ilati. Ibi Dominus auditus est ontequam 
paterotur. A sinistra autem paile est monticulus 
Golgotha, ubi Dominus crucifixus est. liide quasi 
ad Japidem missum est cripta ubi corpus ejus 
positum fuit, et tiM'tia die resurrexit. Ibidem modo 
jiissu (7(mstnntini Iniperatoiis Basilica facta est, id 
est Dominicum miroe pulchritudiiiis.” From this 
it is evident that passing out of the modem Zion 
gate he turned round the outside of the walls to 
the left. Had he gone to the right, pist the Jaffa 
gate, both the ancient and modern Golgotha would 
have Iieen on his right hand; hut passing round 
the Temple ai'ea he may have had the house of 
Pilate on his right in the valley, whero some tradi- 

* “ Behold the day is come, saith the Lord, that 
the city shall be built to the Lord, from the tower 
of llananeel unto the gate of the corner. And the 
measuring-line shall yet go forth over against it upon 

the hill Garcb, and shall comtuiHs about to Goath. 
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tions placed it. He must have had Golgotha and the 
Sepulchre on his left, as he describes them. In so £ar 
therofore as his.testitnony goes, it is clear he was not 
speaking of the modern Golgotha, which is inside the 
city, while the very expression “ foris murum** seems 
to indicate what the context confirms, that it was a 
place on the verge of the city, and on the left hand 
of one jiassing round the walls, or in other woids 
the place marked on the aceompanying map. 

Antoninus Marty nis is the only other traveller 
whose works have come down to us, who visited 
tiie city before the Mohammedan conquest ; his de- 
scription is not sufficiently distinct for much reli- 
ance to he placed on it, though all it does say is 
more in accordance with the eastern than the 
western site ; hut he incidentally supplies one fact. 
He says, ** Juxta i{)sum altai’C est crypta ubi si 
ponas aiirom audies flumen aquai'uro, et si jactas 
intus potnum ant quid nataro potest et varle ad 
fontem Siloam et ibi illud suscipies ** {Ant. Muri, 
rter. p. 14). There is every reason to believe, from 
the researches of Dra. Kobinson and Barclay, that 
the whole of the Haiam ai*ea is excavated with 
subterranean watersihannels, and that therefore if 
you place your ear almost anywhere you may 
hear the flowing of the water ; and all these waters 
can only drain out towards Siloam. We also know 
that under the cave in the Dome of the Kock 
there is a well, called the Btr Arruaht and that it 
does communicate with the great excavated sea or 
cistern in front of the Aksa, and that its overflow 
is towards Siloam, so that if an apple were dropped 
into it, in so far as we now know, it would come 
out there. If we presume that Antoninas was 
speaking of the present sepulchra the passage is 
utterly unintelligible. There is no well, and no 
trace has evei’ t^n discovered of any communi- 
cation with Siloam. As far as our present know- 
ledge goes, this objection is in itself fatal to the 
modem site. 

A third and most important narrative has been 
preserved to us by Adamnanus, an abbot of Iona, 
who took it down from the mouth of Aroulfus, a 
French bishop who visited the Holy Land in the 
end of the seventh centuiy. He not only describw, 
hut gives from memory a plan of the Churoh of 
the Holy Sepulchre, hut without any very pi'ccise 
indication of its locality. He then descrilies the 
mosque K1 Aksa as a square building situated on 
the site of the Temple of Solomon, and with details 
that leave no doubt ns to its identity ; but either he 
omits all mention of the Dome of the Rock, which 
certainly was then, as it is now, the most con* 
spicuous and most imjiortant building in Jernsalem, 
or the inference is inevitable, that he has already 
dcsciibed it under the dosignntioif of the Church of 
the Sepulchra, which the whole context would lead 
us to infer was really the case. 

Besides these, thore 01*0 rainous passages in the 
writings of the Fathers which are unint<>lligible if 
wo assume that the present church was the one 
built by Constantine. Dositheus, for instance (ii. 
1> §7), says, that owing to the steepness of the 
gi*ound, or to the hill or valley, to the westward of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, it had only its 
one wall on tliat side, ^ ayiov 

And the whole valley of the dead bodies and of the 
ashes, and all the fields nnto the brook of Kidron, 
unto the corner of the horse-gate toward the east, 
shall be holy unto the I.ord ; it Shall not be plucked 
up nor thrown down any inore for e\er.” 
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tA^ov KttTd /iiv r^y 8i4 tJyeu bpos fUvoy j 
rhy ro7j(oy airov. Tiilo cannot be applied to the j 
present chui'chy inasmuch as towards the west in 
that locality thciv is space for any amount of build* 
ing ; but it is literally coiivct iis applied to the so- 
called Dome of the i^ock, which docs stand so near 
the edge of the valley between the two towns that 
it would be impossible to ei’ect any considerable 
building there. 

The illuminated Cross, mentidh^ by St. Cyril 
'JCpist. ad Const.) is unintelligible, unless we 
assume the Sepulchre to have been on the side of 
the city next to the Mount of Olives. But even 
more distinct than this is a passage in the writings 
of St. Epiphanius, writing in the 4th century, who, 
speaking of Colgotha, says, ** It does not oqcupy 
an elevated position as comparad with other places 
surrounding it. Over against it, the Mount of 
Olives is higlwr. Again, the hill that foimerly 
existed in Zion, but which is now levelled, was once 
higher than the saci*ed spot.** As we cannot be 
sure to which hill he applies the name, Zion, no 
gi-eat stress can be laid on that ; but no one ac- 
quainted with the localities would speak of the 
modem Golgotha as over against the Mount of 
Olives. 8o far therefore as this goes, it is in favour 
of the proposed view. * 

The slight notices contained in other works are 
hardly sufficient to determine the question one way 
or the other, but the mass of evidence adduced 
above would probably never have been questioned, 
were it not that from the time of the Crusades 
down to the present day (which is the period 
.during which we are really and practically ac- 
quainted with the history and topography of Jeru- 
salem), it is ccrtr'iiu that the church in the Latin 
quarter of the city has always Ijcon considered as 
wntaiiiing the Tomb of Christ, and as being the 
chureh which Constantine erected over tlic sacred 
cfive ; and as no I'ecord exists — nor indeed is it likely 
that it should — of a transference of the ate, there 
is a dilficulty in pereuoding others that it really 
took place. As however thei-e is nothing to con- 
tradict, and everything to confirm, the assumption 
that a transfei'ence did take place about this time, 
>t is not important to the ai^ument whether or 
not we are able to show exactly how it took place, 
though nothing seems to be more likely or natural 
under the circumstances. 

Arehitectui’ally, there is literally no feature or 
no detail which wouhl .induce us to believe that 
any pai*t of the pi-csent church is older than the 
time of the Crusades. The only things about it of 
more ancient date are the fragments of an old 
4l^jssical cxirnice, which arc worked in as string 
conrsos with the Gothic details of the external 
fa^e, and singularly enough this cornice is identical 
in style with, and certainly belongs to the age of, 
the Golden Gateway, and Dome of the Kock, and 
consequently can scartvly be anything else than a 
fragment of the old basilica, which El Hakeem had 
dostreyed in the previous century, and the remains 
of which must still hare been scattci’ed about when 
the Crusaders arrived. 

It is well known that a furious persecution of 
the Christians was carrierl on, os above-mentioned, 
at the end of the 10th century. Their great Ba- 
silica was destroyed, their Tomb appixipriated, they 
were driven frem the city, and dared not approach 
the holy places under pain of death. As the perse- 
cution reh»ed a few* crept buck to their old quarter 
of the city, and there most naturally built iheiii- 
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selves a churcli in which to^t^lebrate the sacred 
mysteries of Easter. It is lujt nmcssoiy to assume- 
traud in this proceeding any more than to impute 
it to those who built sepulchral chiirehes in Italy, 
Spain, or England. Thousands have prayed and 
wept in these simulated sepulchres all over the 
world, -and how* much more appropriately at Jeru- 
salem 1 Bein.g in the city, and so near the spot, it 
wius almost impossible but that it should eve|iiially 
come to be assumed that instead of a siinulaied, it 
was the true sepulchre, and it would have requhed 
more than human virtue on the part of the priests 
if they had undeceived the unsusjiecting pilgrims, 
whose faith and liberality were no doubt quickened 
by tlie assumption. Had the Christians never 
recovered the city, the ditference would never have 
been discovered in the dark ages ; but when uiiex- 
jxxjtedly those wlio htid knelt and prayed as pil- 
giims, came hack as armed men, and actually ))os- 
sessej the city, it was cither necessaiy to confess the 
deception or to {)ei severe in it ; and, as was too 
often the case, the latter courae was pureuud, and 
‘hence all the suKsequent confusion. 

Nothing, however, can be more remarkable than 
the ditferent ways in which the Crusadera ti’cated 
the Dome of the Kock and the Mosque El Aksa. 
The latter they always called the “ Temjdum sen 
imlatium Solomonis,** and treated it with the con- 
tempt always applied by Christians to anything 
Jewish. The Mosque was turned into a stable, the 
building into dwellings for knights, wlto took the 
title of Knights Templars, from their residence in 
the Temple. But the Dome of the Rock they called 
** Tempi um Domini.** (Jacob de Vitry, c. ; 
SiBwolf, Jiel. do Voyage^ iv. 833; Maundcville, 
Voiage, &c., 100, 105 ; Mar. Saniitus, iii. xiv. 0 ; 
Bi'ocai'dus, vi, 1047.) Priests and a choir were 
ap|X)inted to perform sendee in it, and during the 
whole time of the Christian occupation it was held 
certainly as sacred, if not more so, than the c:hurch 
of the Holy Sepulchre in the town. (Will, of Tyre, 
viii. .3.) Rad they believed or suspected that the 
rock wfis that on which the Jewish temple stood it 
would have been treated as the Aksa was, but they 
knew that the Dome of the Kock was a Christian 
building, and sacml to the Saviour; though in the 
uucritirni spirit of the age they hever seem exactly 
to hax'e known either what it was, or by whom it 
was erected. 

XI. Rebuilding of the Temple by Julian . — Befoie 
Iwiving the subject, it is necessary to revert to 
the attempt of .Julian the Apostate to rebuild the 
Temple of the Jews. It was undertaken avowedly 
a-H a slight to the Christians, and with the idea 
of establishing a counterpoise to the influence an<l 
position they had attained by the acts of Constan- 
tine. It was commenced about six months before 
his death, and during that period the work secerns 
to have been pushed fomairi with extraoi-dinary 
activity under the guidance of Ills friend Alypius.* 
Not only were large suras of money collected for 
the purpose, and an enoi-mous conooui'sc of the 
Jews assembled on the spot, but an immense mass 
of materials was. brought together, and the works 
of the foundations at lea.st carried vigorously on 
during this period of excitement, before the miracle 
occui'i'ed, which put a final stop to the undei'taking. 
Even if we have not historiiMiI evidence of these 
facts, the appearance of the south wall of the Haram 
would lead us to expect that something of the 
sort had been attempted at this period. As before 
mentioned, tlie great tunncl-like vault under the 
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Mosque Rl Aksa, with its four-doTncd vestibule, is 
almost c«*tainly part of the tomplc of Herod [see 
'rEMPLE], and coeval with his j)erio<i, but exter- 
nally to this, ccrtjiin architectural deeomtions have 
l)epn added (woodcut No. 10), and that so slightly, 
that daylight can be perceived between the old 
walls and the subsequent decorations, except at the 
points of attachment.* It is not dilhciilt to ascertain, 
appi-oximahdy at least, the age of these ajljuucts. 
From their classical funns they cannot be so late ns 
the time of Justinian ; while on the other hand 
they are slightly more inodfem in style than the 
arcliihK'ture of the (Jolden Gateway, or than any of 
the olassicid details of the Dome of the lloclc. They 
may thereibre with very tolcmble certaMy be 
ascribed to the age of Julian, while, from the his- 
toritad accounts, they are just such as we would 
cx))(>ct to Hiid tliem. Above them an inscription 
iK^u'ing the name of Hadrian has been inserted in 
the vKill, but tuined upside down ; and the whole 
of the masonry being of that intermediate cha- 
1 actor between that which we know to Im ancient, 


fcpwv, or, as Sozomcn has it, els rb Icpbv)-— on 
‘xpression which would be unintelligible did not 
be buildings of Constantine exist at that time on 
the spot ; for, except these, there could not be any 
ihurch or sacred place in the neighbourhood to 
hich the expression could be applied. The principal 
scaring, however, of Julian’s attempt on the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem consists in the tact of its 
[iruving not only th^t the site of the Jewish 
temple was perfectly well known at this period — 
.D. 362 — but that the spot was then, as always, 
eld accurseil by the Ciiristians, aud as doomed by 
be denunciation of Christ Himself never to ha 
*e-established ; and this consequently makes it as 
absurd to suppose that tiie Aksa is a building of 
Justinian as that the Dome of the Hock or the 
Golden Gateway — if Christian buildings — ever 
itood within its pi'ecincts. 

XII. Church of Justinian . — Nearly two centuries 
after the attempt of Juliiui, Justinian erected a 
hurch at Jerusalem ; of which, fortunately, we have 
so full and detailed an account in the works of 


and that which we easily recognise as the work of 
the Mohammedans, there can be little doubt but 
that it belongs to this jioriod. 
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Procopius {dc Aedijiciis Const.) that we can havo 
little difficulty in fixing it«i site, though no remains 
(at least aliove ground) exist tH) verify our conjec- 
tures. Tji^e description given by Procopius is so 
clear, and the details he gives with ragard to the 
necessity of building up the substructure point so 
uiimistakeably to the spot near to which it must 
have stood, that almost all to])Ogrnphei*s have jumped 
to the conclusion that the mosque Rl Aksa is the 
identical church refen*ed to. Apait from the con- 
iideration already mentioned, the arahitecturc of 
that building is alone sufficient to refute any such 
idea. No scven-aisicd basilica vras built in that age, 
and least of all by Justinian, whose favonrite plan 
was a dqme on peiidcntives, which in fact, In his age, 
had become the type of an Oriental Church. Besides, 
the Aksa has no apse, and, from its situation, never 
could liave had cither that or miy of the essential 
features of a Christian bsusilicu. Its whole archi- 
toctui'e is that of the end of the 7th century, and 
its ordinance is essentially that of a mosque. It 
is hardly necessary to ai'guc tliis pointy however^ 
lus the Aksa stands on a spot which was perfectly 
known then, and ever atterwoixis, to be the very 
centre of the site of Solomon’s Temple, Not only 
is this shown from Juliiui’s attempt, but all the 
historians, Christian and Mohammedan, who refer to 
Omar’s visit to Jerusalem, relate that the Sakhi*ah 
was covei’cd with tilth and abhorred by the Chris- 
tians ; and more than this, we have the direct testi- 
mony of Eutychius, writing in the 9th century, 
from Alexandria (Anna/cs, ii. 289), ** That the 
Christians had built no church within the area of 
tlie Tcini>lc on account of the denunciations of the 
Lord, and bad left it in ruins.” 

Notwithstanding this there is no difficulty in fix- 
ing on the site of this church, inasmuch ns the vaults 


Among the incidents mentioned as occurring a1 
this time is one Waving rather ‘distinctly or 
the topography of the site. It is said (Gregcny 
Nnziiuizeu,ai/ Jud. et Gent. 7, 1, and confirmed by 
Sozomen) that when the workmen were driveii 
fiom their works by the gloWs of fire thal 
issiirtl from tlie foundations, they 'sought Tefng< 
in a iieighhoiiiing church ri t»v irXTio’iop 


that fill up the south-eosteni angle of the Hamm 
arca are almost ccitainly of the age of Justiniaii 
(woodcuts Nos. 3, 4), and arc just such as Pixxsopius 
describes ; so that if it were situated at the northcni 
extremity of the vaults, all the a^uments that apply 
to the Aksa equally apply to this situation. 

We lia\e also direct testimony that a church did 
exist here immediately utter Justinian’s time in the 


* Tliis fact the Writer ^wes, with many othc specially for the Writer on the spot, and to which he 
valuable rcctiftcatiuns, to the observation of his fricBc owes much of the information detailed above, thougli 
Mr. G. Grove. The woodcut, &c , is from a largi it has been impossible to refer to it on all occasions, 
photograph which, with many others, were taken 
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following woi**!-? of Ant. Martyr. : ** Ante niimia church in the neighlK)iirho(Kl is in itself almost 
vero teinjili Solomonis iwiiia <lecuiTit atl fontem ; Miihcicnt to prove that in his age the site and 
Sil«)ain, seeiis porticiim Solomouis in ecclesui cst ‘ dimensions of the Jewish temple were known, and 
sedes in qua sodit Pilatus quando audivit fk)mi- also that the localities immediately outride the tern- 
num’V/^h*. p. 16). As the portico of Solomon j pie were then considered ns saci'cd by the Christians, 
was the e.isturn poitieo of the Temple, this exatdly i XIJI. Conclusion. — Having now gone through all 
doscribes the position of the church in question. I the princi])al sites of the Christian edifices, ns tliey 
But wliether we assume the Aksa, or a churcdi ’ stxKwl anterior to the destruction of the churehes by 
outside the Temple, on these vaults, to have been the j Kl Hakeem, the plan (No. 4) of the area of the 
Mary church of Justinian, how comes it that Jus-. Hamm will be ciihily understood. Both (Jonstan- 
tinian chose tliis r<>motc corner of tlie city, and so { tine's and Justinian's churches having <li.sappcared, 
ditlicult a site, for the erection of his ohinch ? 1 of course the restoration of these is partly conjec- 
Why did he not go to the quarter where — if the ! tural. Notliing now remains in the Hamm aiea 
mo(lera theory be correct — all the siicred localities ^ but tjm Mohammedan buildings situated within the 
of the Christijuis weiv grouj)ed together in the . area orSolomon's Temjde. Of the Christian bnil«l- 
middle of the city ? The .aitswer seems inevitable : ings which once existed ihcie, ihoie lemains only 
that it was because in those times the Sepulchre the great Anastasis of Constantine — now known as 
and Golgotha were .Acre, ntui not on the spot to “ the Mosque of Omar" amd '‘the Doma* of the 
which the Sepulchre with his Afary-chnrch have Rock" — ctatainly the most intiTesting, ns well ais 
mhsequentty been transferred. It maiy also lae ! one of the most beautiful Christian buildings hi the 
added tlmi the fact of Justinian having built a | Kast, and a small but equally interesting little do- 
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mical building called the Little i^akhmh at the then known as that of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
north end of the enclosure, and said to contain a The “Temple of Solomon," Lc, the Mosque ot el 
fiagment of the reck which the angel sat upon, and Aksa, is divided by a wide street fi*om that of our 
which closed the door of the sepulchre (Ali Bey, Loiri ; and the Sepulchre is represented as only a 
ii. 225). These two buildings are entire. Of Con- smaller copy* of its prototype within the Hamm 
Btantine's church we have only the festal entrance, area, but very remarkably similar in design, to say 
known as the Golden Gateway, and of Justinian's the least of it. 

only the substinictions. Having now gone through the main outlines of 

It is interesting to com|)are this with a plan of the topography of Jerusalem, in so far os the limits 
the city (woodcut No. 11) made during the Crusades, of this article would lulmit, or as seems neewsary 
and copied from a manuscript of the twelftliccntuiy, for the elucidation of the subject, the many details 
in the Library at Brussels. It giv^ the traditional which remain will be given under theii separate 
localities pretty much as they are now; with the titles, as Tkmplk, Palack, &e. It only 

exception of St. Stephen's gate, whidi was the name trains, before concluding, to recapitulate here that 
then applied to that now known as the Damascus the great difficulties which seem hitherto to have 
Gate. The gate which now bears his name* was renderod the sulyect confused, and in fact inex- 
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plicable* were (1) the inipreper applicatiou of 
mime of Zion to the webteni iiill, and (2) the 
assumption that the present Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre wjis that built by Constantine. 

The moment we transfer the name, Zion, from the 
WPhteiTi to the eastern hill, and the scenes of the 
Passion from the present sih' of the Holy Sopulcliro 
to the area of the Harum, all the diHicultics dis- 
appear ; and it only lequires a little patience, sind 
j)erhaps in some instances a little further investiga- 
tion on the spot, tor the topograidiy of .lernsalem 
to becouu' as well, or better established, than that 
of any city of the ancient world. [J. F.] 

JERU SHA *I«powcr<£; Alex. Upovs: 

.hrm(t\ daughter of JCaduk, qneen of IJxziaii, and 
motlier of Joihain king of Judah (2 K. xv. 

In ("hionicles the name is given under the idtereil 
form of 

JKRU'SHAU ^UpovffAx Jerma), 

2 Chr. xxvii. 1. Sec the piwcding laiticle. 

JESAl'AH *• 'Utrtas ; Jc.'icias). 1. Son 

ofllananiah, bretlier of Pclatiiili, and giandson of 
Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 21). But according to the 
I.XX. and the Vulgate, he was the son of Pelatiuh. 
For an explanation of this genealogy, and the difli- 
fulties connected with it, see Lord A. Hervey’s 
Gcncaitjtfics of our Zo/r/, cli. iv. §v. 

2. i. 0. Jeshaiah: *Uff{a; Alex. *l6<r- 

<rflai Av<*M.j A Ben jamitc, whose descendants were 
among tliose chosen by lot to reside in .Jerusalem 
at><*r the retuni frem Babylon (Neh. xi. 7). 

JEBHAI'AII. 1. in 1 Chr. 

XXV. .’1, and ’loxrJa in ver. 15 ; in tlie fonner the 
Alex. MS. has *Iccfa Kcd Sc/ict, and in tiie latter 
*la‘las : the Vulg. has Jcscias aiui Jesnins,) One of 
the SIX sons of .Jeduthuii, set apiU't for the musical 
service of the Temple, under the leadci'ship of their 
father, tlie inspirutl minstnd: he w.as the chief of 
the eighth division of the singers, 'fhe Hebrew 
name is identical with that of the prophet Isiinh. 

2. C^w<rlus; Alev. ’n<ratay : Isaias,) A Levile 
in the reign of llavid, eldest son of iveh;ibmh, a 
descendant of Aiiiiain through Moses (1 Chr. xxvi. 
25). He is allied Isshiah in 1 Chr. xxiv. 21, in 
A. V., though the Hebrew is merely the shortened 
foim of the name. Shcbiiel, one of his ancestors, 
appears among the Hl>iiianitcs in I Chr, xxv. 4, 
and is said in Targ. on 1 (^hr. xxvi. 24 to be the 
wiine with Jonathan the son of Gei-shoin, tlie priest 
of the idols of the Daniies, who afterwards returned 
to the fear of Jehovah. 

3. ! *I<ratos; Alex. *H(rata: fsalas.) 
The soil of Athaliah and cliief of the house of the 
BeneKlam who ictiirned with Kzra (Ezr. viii. 7). 
In 1 Esd. viii. 33 he is called Josias. 

4. Clcraia : Tsnias.) A Merarite, who return^ 
with tizra (Ezr. viii. 19). He is called Osaias in 
1 Esd. viii. 48. 

• JESHA'NAH ^ *U(rvvd ; Alex. •Avd ; 

Joseph. fi *l(rdyas: Jesana), a town which, with 
its dependent villages (Heb. and Alev. LXX. 
“daughters”), was one of the three taken fiom 
Jeroboam by Abijah (2 Chr. xiii. 19). I'he other 
two WGic Bethel and Ephiaim, and Jeshanah is 
iiunied between them. A place of tlie same name 
was the scene of an encounter between llcioil and 
Paiipita, the general of Aiitigouus’ army, relateil 
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by Jo.S€phus witif curious details (Ant, xiv. 15, 
§12), which however convey no indication of its 
position. It is not mentioned in the Ononuisticout 
unless we accept the conjecture of Kelaiid 
881) that ” Jcthalia, urbs nntiqua .fudaeae,” is at 
once a corruption and a translation of the name 
Jcsliana, wliich signifies “ old.” Nor has* it lipen 
identiiied in modern times, save by Schwarz (158\ 
who places it at “ Al-Sanim, a village two miles 
VV. of Bethel,” but uudiscoverablc in any map 
wliich the writer has consulted. [C.] 

JKSilABE'LAH : tfftpmK ’I<r. 

p€ri\df Co*I. Alex.), head of the seventh of the 24 
wamis into which the musicians of the Levites wen* 
divide<l- '1 Chr. xxv. 14). [Hkman ; Jjsduthun.] 
He belonged lo the house of Asaph, and had 12 of 
his house uudei^him. At ver.* 2 his name is written 
Asarelah, with an initial K instead of in tlie 
LXX. ’Epa^A. • [A. C. IL] 

JESllE'BEAB(3Nnty^ 'U<rfiadK: fsbaab), 
heail of the 14th course of pneste (I Chr. xxiv. 13). 
[JhiioiAUllJ.] [A. C. H.] 

JE'SHER : ^Iturdp; Akx. *lu>eurdp : Jn- 
ser)j one of the sons of Caleb the son of Hezron by 
his wife Azubah (1‘ Chr. ii. 18). In two of Kenni- 
cotPs MSS. it is written Jether, from the pu*- 
ceding vcise, and in one MS. the two names aic 
combined, 'fhe Peshito Syriac has OsAir, the same 
tbrm in which Jiisher is represented in 2 Sam. i. 18. 

JESHI'MON (pD'(^jn = the waste: in Num. 
ti ipiifias ; in Sam. 6 *Ucr<raip.6si and ; 

Alex. ’Eietrcaifu^sr : desertum, solitiuht Jcsimntli), 
a name whicli occurs in Num. xxi. 20 and xxiii. 28, 
in designating the |)osition of Pisgah and Peor : both 
described as “ facing the Jeshimon.” Not 

knowing more than the general loisility of either 
Peor or Pisgah, this gives us no clue to the situation 
of Jeshimon. l^ut it is elsewhere used in a similar 
manner with refeiPiice to the position of two places 
Tcry distant from both the above — the hill of Ha 
chilah, ** on the south of,” oi “ facing, the Jchhimoii ” 
(1 Sara, xxiii. 19, xxvI. 1, 3), mid the wilderness 
of Maon, also south of it (xxiii. 24). Ziph (xxiii. 
15) and Maon arc known at the present day. 'fhey 
lie a few miles south of Hebron, so that the distric t 
strictly north of them is "the hill-coiintiy of Judah. 
But a line drawn between Maon and the probable 
position of Peor — on the high countiy opposile 
Jericho— passes over the dreary, bairen waste of the 
hills lying immediately on the east of the Dead Sea. 
To this district the name, if interpreted as a Hebrew 
word, would be not inapplioible. It would also 
suit ns to position, as it would be full in view from 
an elevated point on the highlfnds of Moab, and not 
far from north of Maon and Ziph. On tlie other 
hand, the use of the word ha-Ardbdh, in I Sam. 
xxiii. 24, must not be overlooked, meaning, as that 
elsewhere does, the sunk district of tht* .Joivlan and 
Deail Sea, the modern Ghor. Beth-Jeshimoth too, 
which by its name ought to have some connection 
with Jeshimon, would appear to have been on the 
lower level, somewhere near the mouth of the Joi dan. 
[Betii-Jkshimotii.] Perhaps it is not safe to lay 
much stress on the Hebrew sense of the name. The 
passages in which it is first mentioned aie indis- 
putably of very early date, and it is quite possible 
th.nt it is .an archaic name found and adopted by 
the Israelites. [C.] 

3 X 2 
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JISSHI'SHAI 'Uvat; Alex. ’Uffirat; ^ 

Jcsisi)i one df tlie .inct*bU^i's of the (jndites who 
dwelt in (iilttul, and whose genealogies wei*e mode 
out in the days of Jotliam king of Judadi (1 Chr. 
V. 14). In the IV'shito Syriac the latter psirt of 
the rerse is emitted. 

JESHOHAIAU (n'rtB’?: ‘Iiwrowlo: /»«- 

a chief of one of the families of that branch 
of the Simeonites, which was descended from Shimei, 
and was more numerous than the rest of the tribe 
(I Chr. iv. 3d). He was concerned in the raid 
uj)oii the Ham it.es in the raigu of Hezekiah. 

JESH'UACy-IK^;; ’IijcroOs; Jcshiw sAnlJcaJiue), 
a later Hebrew cA)utraction for .Toshua, or rather 
.lehoshua. [JuHOSiliiA.] 

1. Joshua, the son of Nun, is called Jeshua in 
one passage (Neh. viii. 17). j^.losHUA.] 

2. A priest in Ihe reign of David, to whom the 
ninth course fell by lot (1 Chr. xxiv. 11). He is 
called Jeshnah in the A. V. One branch of the 
house, viz. the children of Jedaiah, returned from 
Babylon (Kzr. ii. 36; hut see Jhdaiah). 

3. One of the Levites in-tlie reign of Hczekhili, 
after the raformatioii of worship, placed in tiu.si 
ni the cities of the piicsts in their classes, to dis- 
tribute to their brethren of the oilenngs of the 
pi'uple (2 Chr. xxxi. 15). 

4. Son of Jehozadak, first high-priest of the thii*d 
series, viz. of tht^se atlcr thol^abyloiiish captivity, 
and ancestor of the Ibiu teen nigh-priests his suc- 
cessois down to Ju.shua or Jason, and Onias or 
Menclaus, inclusive. [HiGii-ruiEsr.] Jeshua, like 
his contemporary Zcrubbabel, wfis prabably lioin in 
Babylon, hither his father Jehozaikik ha«l been 
taken captive wliile young (1 Clir. vi. I.*}, A. V.). 
He came up ft-om Babylon in the fii-st of Cyrus 
with Zerubbabel, and took a leading jKirt with him 
in the rebuilding of the temple, and the restoration 
of the Jewi.sli coimnoii wealth. Eveiything wc read 
of him indicates a man of earnest piety, ptriotism, 
and courage. One of less tiuth and j'esoliition 
would never have surmounted all the ditliciilties 
and oppasitioii he had to contend with. His first 
care on andving at Jerusalem was to rebuild the 
altar, and restore the daily sacrifice, which had 
been stisjwnded for some Hfty yeara. He then, in 
conjunction with ZerubliklKd, hastened to collect 
materials for rebuilding the temple, and was able 
to lay the foundation of it ns early as the second 
month of the second year of their return to Jem- 
salem. The services on this ncciution were con- 
ducted by the priests in their proper apparel, with 
their trumpets, amliby the sons of A.saph, the 
twites, with their cynhals, according to the oitli- 
naiicc of king Ikiviil ^zr. iii.). However, the pio- 
gress of the work was hindered by the enmity of 
the Samaritans, who bribed the counsellors of the 
king.s of Peraia so cfl<*ctually to obstruct it that 
the Jews were unable to proceed with it till the 
sj'cond year of Darius Hystaspis — on interval of 
about fouitcen yeara. In that year, ii.o. 520, at 
the piuphesyiiig of Haggai and Zecliariah (Kzr. v. 1, 
M. 14; Hiurg. i. 1, 12, 14, ii. 1-9; Zech. i.-viii.), 
Hu* work was resumed by Jeshua and Zerabljalu*! 
with redonblod vigour, and was h.nppily eximpletwl 
on the tliiid day of the month Adar ( = March), in 

* The 7th, after tho Babylonian reckoning, occoid* 
ing to PrideauN. . 

'* The connexion with Bani, ITiishnbiuh (or Hash- 
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the sixth of Dai'ius." The dedi<atioii of the temple, 
and the celebration of the Passover, in the next 
month, were kept with givat solemnity and rejoicing 
(Ezr. vi. 15*22), and es{x*cially “twelve hu-goats, 
aceoidiiig to the number of the tribes of Israel,” 
were offered as a sin-offering for all Isiael. Jeshua’s 
zeal in the woik Is commended by tlie Son ofSirach 
(Ecclus. xlix. 12). Besides the great importance of 
.Jeshua as a historical character, from the critical 
times in which he lived, and the gieat woik which 
he accomplished, his name Jesus, his restoration of 
the temple, his oflice as high-priest, and especially 
the two prophecies concerning him in Zech. iii. and 
vi. 9-15, point him out as an eminent tyiic of Christ. 
[IH(JH-W{IESt.] Nothing is known of Je.shua later 
thiui the seventh year of Darius, with which the 
nan-ative of Ezr. i.-vi. closo.s. Josephus, who .says 
the temple was seven years in building; and jiUices 
the diHlication of it in the ninth of Darius, con- 
tributes no infoi motion whatever concerning him: 
his history here, with the exception of the 9th stM-t. 
of h. xi. ch. iv., being merely a paraphritso of Ezra 
and 1 Esdras, p.spw*ially the latter. fZKitUHUAREL.] 
Jeshua had proliably conversed ofVen with Daniel 
and Ezekiel, and may or may not have known 
Jt‘hoiachin at Babylon in his youth. He prebably 
dieil at Jerusalem. It is wi itten Jehoshmt or Jvshut 
in Zech. iii. 1; 3, &c.; Hagg. i. 1, 12, &c. 

5. Head of a Levitical house, one of tho.se which 
returaed from the Babylonish captivity, and took 
an active jKirt under Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehe- 
niiah. 'file name is uscil tiO designate either the 
whole fiiinily or the suwessivc chiefs of it (Ezr. ii. 
40, Iii. U ; Neh. iii. 19,'* viii. 7, ix. 4, 5, xii. 8, &c.). 
.Jeshua, and Kadmiei, with whom he is ficquently 
a.^soriate<I, weiu both “.sons of Hodaviah” (calk'd 
Jiulah, Ezr. iii. 9), but Jeshua's more immediate 
ancestor was* Azaiiiah (Neh. x, 9). Jii Neh. .xii. 24 
“Jeshua the sou of Kadmiei” is a manifest cor- 
ruption of the text. 'Fhc LXX. read koI viol 
KaUfiiiiK, It is more likely that j3 is an accident^il 
^•n’or for j. 

6. A branch of the family of Pahath-Moab, one 
of the chief thmilies, probably, of the tribe of Judah 
(Neh. X. 14, vii. 11, &c. ; Ezr. x. 30). His dc- 
•si'ciidants were the most numeiinis of all tho 
families which returned with Z<*rubbabcl. The 
ver.se is obscure, and might he translated, “ 'I’he 
children of I’ah.'itb-Moah, for (». e. repiosenting) 
’the children of Je.shua and Joab;” so that Pubath* 
Moab would be the head of the family. [A. C. H.] 

JESH'UA Jesue)^ one of the 

towns re-inhabit«l by the jieople of Judah after the 
return from cnjitivity (Neh. xi. 26). Being meii- 
tionwl with Moladah, Bi*ersheba, &c., it wa.s appa- 
rently ill the extreme south. It does not, however, 
occur in the original lists of Judah and Simeon 
(.Josh, XV., xix.), nor is there any qame in those 
lists ol which tlii.s would be probably a corruption. 
It IS not mentioned elsewhere. [G.J 

JESH'UAII : *lri<rovs : Jesua\ a priest' 

in the reign of David (1 Clirnn. xx\v, 11), the same 
us Jeshua, No. 2. 

JESIIIJ'RUN, and once by mistake in A. V. 
fJESU'llUN, Is. xliv. 2 6 iiyarrrifi^yos, 

nbnluh), Henndnd, and the Levites (17-19), indicates 
that Jeshua, llie father of Ezer, is the same person os 
in the other passages cited. 
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oiioe with the addition ot‘ which the 

Arabic of the Loud. Polyglot oflopta to the exclu- 
biou of the fornior; dileotus, rcctissimtui^t a bym- 
bolicAl name for Israel in Dcut. xxxii. 15, xxxiii. 
5, 2(5 ; Is. xliv. 2, for which various etymologies 
have been suggested. Of its application to Israel 
thera seems to be no division of opinion. The 
Targum and Peshito Syriac unifonnly randcr Jeshu* 
run by “ Israel.” Kimchi (on Is. xliv. 2) derives 
it fi'om the root ydshar, “ to be right or up- 
right/* because Israel Was “upright atnoug the 
nations •/* as yesh&rim, “ the upright *' 

(Num. xxiii. 10; Ps. cxi. 1) is a poetiuil appella- 
tion of the <jhosen }>oople, who did that which was 
right (“lK^*n, hay-ydshdr) in the eyes of Jeliovali, 
in contnidistinction from the idolatrous heathen 
who did that which was pre-eminently the evil 
hd-r*a), and womhipped fidsc gods. This 
seems to have been the view adopted by Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion — who accoixling to the 
account of their vei'sion given by Jciome (on Is. 
xliv. 2), must have had eh06s or €w6uTaTOj— and 
by ilie Vulgate in three passages. Malveiida (quoted 
in Poole’s SijtiupsiSf Ueiit. xxxii. 15), taking the same 
root, ajiplios it iionically to Isiael. For the like 
rejisoii, on the authority of the aliove mentioned 
Father, the book of (lenosis was called “ the book 
of the just” (cv^cW), as relating to the histories 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Isiael. The termination 
I'l* is either iiitciihive, as the Vulgate takes it, or an 
afrcctionatc diminutive (“ FtOininchen/* Hiizig, and 
Furst; ** Xw6hn//,*’ lleiidcwerk, and llunseu). Si- 
mouis (^Lex, Ilebr, s. v., and Arc, Form, Norn, p. 

5b2) connects Jeshunin with tlie Aiabic I'oot 
ytmant, which in the second conj. signifies “to 
jirospcr/* anil in the 4th “ to be weidlhy/* and i^ 
thus cognate witli the Ilcbr. dsAor, wliich in 

Piial signities “ to be blessed.*’ With the intensive 
tei miiiation Jeshuruii would then denote Israel as 
supremely happy or prosperous, and to this signifi- 
cation it must be allowcii the context in J)eut. 
xxxii. 15, points. Alichaelis {Soppl, ad Lex, Jleb,) 
consideis it as a diminutive of Israel, and would 
yisrun, contiacteil from 
yisreeldn. Such too was the opinion of Grotius and 
Vitringa, and of the author of the Veneto-Gk. ver- 
sion, who renders it 'lapatMvKos, For this theory, 
though supported by the weight of Gesenius* au- 
thority, it is scai*cely necessary to say there is not 
the smallest foimdaiioii, either in analogy or proba- 
bility. In the application of the name .leshurnn 
to iMiud, we may discover that fondness for a play 
u|)oii words^of which there are so many examples, 
and wliich might be allowed to have some influence 
in tlie selection of the apjielhition. But to derive 
the one from the other is a fancy uiiwoitliy of a 
scliolar. 

Two other etymologies of the name may lie 
noticed ius showing to what lengths conjroturo 
may go when not regulated by any definite prin- 
ciples. The first of these, which is due to Forster 
(quoted by Glassius, Sacr, lib. iv. tr. 2), 
connects it with sh6r, “an ox,** in conse- 

quence of tlie allusion in the context of Deut. xxxii. 

* Jerome {Liber de Fominibus) gives the strange 
interpretation of insuJae libamen. 

This genealogy is embodied in the “ Jesse tree,” 
not unfircquently to be founSl in the reredos and cost 
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15 ; the other with ahdr, “ to behold,** be- 
cause Ismel beheld the presence of God. 

[W. A. W.] 

JESI'AH I. e, Yisshiyahu : *lfi<rouyl ; 

Alex. *Uirid ; Jesid), 1. A Korhitc, one of the 
mighty men, “ hel|)ers of the battle,** who joined 
David’s standard at Ziklug during his flight from 
Saul (1 Chr. xii. (5). 

2. ’Iirid; Alex. ’Ico'o'id.) The second 

son of Uzziel, the son of Kohath (I Chr. xxiii. 20). 
He is the same as .leshiah, whose repr(>sentative 
was Zcchariah (I (fiir. xxiv. 25) ; but our trans- 
lators in the present iustmico followed the Vulg., 
as they have too olten done in the case of proper 
I names. 

JESIM'IEL : ’Iff/ialiA : Imkl), a 

Simenuite, descended from the prolific family of 
Shiinei, and a prince of his own branch of the tribe, 
whom he led against the peaceful llamites in the 
reign of llezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 3(5). 

JES'SE ('^^, •*. e, Ishai ; ■ 'Uffcai ; Joseph. 
^Uartratos: Tsaii in the margin of 1 Chr. x. 14, 
onr translators have given the Vulgate foim), the 
father of iVavid, mid thus the immoiliate progenitor 
of the whole line of the kings of Judah, and ulti- 
mately of Christ. He is the only one of his name 
who appeal's in the sacred records. J(‘sse was the son 
of Ohkd, who again, was the fruit of the union of 
Booz and the Moabitess Kuth. Kor was Kuth’s 
the only foreign blood that nui in his veins ; for 
his great-gmndinother was no less a peraon than 
Kahab the Canaanite, of Jericho (Matt. i. 5). 
Jesse’s genealogy is twice given in full in the Old 
Testament, viz., Ruth iv. 18-22, and 1 Chr. ii. 5-12. 
We there see tliat long befoie David had rendered 
his family illustrious, it belonged to the gieatest 
liouse of Judah, that of Pharez, tli rough Hezron 
his eldest son. One of the links in the descent was 
Kahshoii (N. T. Naason), chief mjin of the tribe at 
the critical time of the Exodus. In the N, T. the 
genealogy is .also twice given (Matt. i. 3-5 ; Luke 
iii. 32-.’ >4). 

He is commonly designated as “Jesse the Beth- 
leheraite” (I S.am. xvi. 1, 18). So he is called by 
his son David, then fresh from home (xvii. 58) ; 
but his full title is “ tlie Ephrathitc of Bethlehem 
Judah” (xvii. 12). ’fhe double expression and 
the use of the antique word Ephrathite perh.'ips 
imply that he was one of the oldest families in 
the place. He is an “ old man ” when we first 
meet with him fl »Sain. xvii. 12), with eight sons 
(xvi. lO, xvii. 12), residing at licthlchem (xvi. 4, 
5). It would appar, however, from the fenns (»f 
xvi. 4, 5, and of Josephus {Ant, vi. 8, §1), that 
Jesse was not one of the “eldci-s” of the town. 
The few slight glimpses we can catch of him aie 
soon recalled. According to an ancient Jewish tra- 
dition, recoHed in the Targum on 2 Sam. xxi. 19, 
he was a weaver of the vails of the sanctuary, but 
as there is no contradiction, so thero is no corro- 
boration of this in the Bible, and it is possible that 
it was suggestisl by the occurrence of the woi-d 
ofgim, “ weasel's,” in connexion with a member 
of his family. [Jaakk-Okeoim.] Jesse’s wealth 

windows of English churches. One of the finest is at 
Dorchester, Oxon. The tree springs from Jesse, who is 
recumbent at the bottom of the window, and contains 
25 members of the line, culminating in our Isird. 
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seems to lia\e roiisisteil of a flock of sheep and j 
goats (JNV, A. V. “ sheep”), which were under the 
oai’e of l>iivid (xvi, 1 1, wii. .‘i4, 135). Of the pro- 
duce of this flock wc And him on two occasions 
sending the simile pn^sents which in those days the 
highest pei-sons wete wont to accept — slices of milk 
c1uH\se to the caphiiik of the division of the anny in 
which Ins .^ons were serving (xvii. 18), and a kid 
to SiUJl (xvi. 20) ; with the accoinpiiniment in each 
case of parchcil corn from the fields of Boa/, loaves 
of the bread from whic.-h Bethlehem took its very 
name, and wine from the vineyards which still 
enrich the temices of the hill l)elow the village. 

When David’s rupture with Stiul had Anally 
driven him from the court, and he w<ia in the cave of 
Adullam, ** liis brethren and all his father’s house” 
joined him (xxii. 1). His “brother” (probably 
Kliab) is mentioned on a fonner occasion (xx. 29) as 
taking the lend in the family. This is no more than 
we should expect from Jesse’s great age. David’s 
anxiety at the same period to find a safe refuge for 
his parents from the probable vengeance of Saul, is 
also quite m accordance with their helpless (‘ondi- 
tion. He took his father and his mother into the 
couiitiy of Moab, and deposited them witli the king, 
and there* they disappear from our view in the re- 
cords of Scripture. But another old Jewish tmdi- 
tioQ (Rabboth Seder, 25(3, col. 2) states that 
afler David had quitted the hold, his iwrents and 
brotheis were put to death by the king of Aloab, so 
that there remained, besides David, but one brother, 
who took refuge with Kahasli, king of the Bene- 
Ammon. 

Who the wife of Jesse was we are not told. 1 1 is 
eight sons will be found displayed under David, 
p. 401. The family containwl in addition two 
female members, Zeruiah and Abigail, but it is un- 
certain whether these were Jesse’s daught«»i*s, for 
though they are called the sisters of his sons (1 (2ir. 
ii. 1(3), yet Abigail is «ud to have been the ikuigh- 
ter of Naliash (2 Sam. xvii. 25). Of this two ex- 
plaiiutions have been proposed. (1.) The Jewish — 
that Nahash wits another name for Jesse (Jerome, 
Q. Jiebr, on 2 Sam. xvii. 25®). (2.) Professor 

Stanley’s — that Jesse’s wife had been fonnerly wife 
or concubine to Nahash, possibly the king of the 
Ammonites (David, 401 6.). 

All Knglibh reader can- hartlly fail to remark 
how oft(*n Jesse is mentioned long after the name of 
1 fcivid had become famous enough to supersede that 
of his obscure and humble parcMit. While DavW 
was a struggling outlaw, it was natural that to friend 
and foe — to Saul, Doeg, and Nabal, no less than to 
the captains of Judah and Benjamin — ^he should be 
merely the “son of Jesse” (I Sam. xxii. 9, 13; 
comp. xxiv. 16, xxv. 10 ; I Ohr. xii. 18) ; but that 
Jesse’s name should be brought forward in records 
of so late a date as 1 Chr. xxix. 26, and Ps. Ixxii. 
20, long after the establishment of l>avid’s own 
house, is certainly worthy of notice. Especially is 
it to lie observed tirat it is in his name — ^tlio “ shoot 
out of the stump of Jesse .... the root of Jesse 
which should stand as an ensign to the people” 
(Is. xi. 1, 10), that. Isaiah announces the most 

® This is given also in the Targnm to Ruth iv. 2t. 
“ And Obed begat Ishai (Jesse), whose name is Nachash, 
because there were not found in him iniquity and 
corruption, that he should be delivered into the hand 
of the Angel of Death that he should take away his 
soul from him ; and he lived many days until was 
fulfilled before Jehovah the counsel which the Serpent 
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splendid of his promises, intended to rouse and 
cheer tlic heart of the nation at the time of its 
deepest dcK|K)iidency. [G.] 

JES'SUE (*Ii)<roDs; Alex. *l‘ri<rov4: Jesu), a 
Bevitc, the same as Jeshua (1 Ksd. v. 26 ; comp. 
Kzr. ii. 40). 

JE'SU (’Iijirovs; Jrsii), the same as Jeshua the 
Levite, the lather of Jozabad (I Esd. viii. 63 ; see 
Kzr. viii. 33), also called Jessue, and Jesus. 

JE'SUI *160-0(5; Alex. *Ieo-owf: Jessui), 

the son of Asher, whose descendants THE Jesuitks 
were numbered in the plains of Moab at the Jordan 
of Jericho (Xiim. xxvi. 44). He is elsewhere 
called Isui (Gen. xlvi. 17) and Ishuai (1 Chi. vii. 
30). 

JE*SUS (’Iijo-ows : JesUf Jesii.% Some), the 
Greek form of the name Joshua or Jeshua, a con- 
traction of Jehoshua that is, “lielp of 

Jehovah” or “Saviour” (Numb. xiii. 16). [Ji:- 

HOSHC/A.] 

1. Joshua the priest, the son of Jehozadak (1 Esd. 
V. 5, 8, 24, 48, 56, 68, 70, vi. 2, ix. 19 ; Ecdus. 
xliv. 12). Also called .Jeshua. [Jeshua, No. 4.] 

2. {Jesus.) Jeshua the Levite (1 Esd. v. 58^ 
ix. 48). 

3. Joshua the son of Nun (2 Esd. vii. 37 ; 
Ecclus. xlvi. 1 ; 1 ATacc. ii. 55; Acts vii. 45; 
Ileb. iv. 8). [Josnif\.] 

JESUS ’J’HE FATHEll OP SIBACH. 
[Jesi’s the Son of Sihacii.] 

JESUS TTIE SON OF STRACH (*Ii?croO> 

uths ^fipdx ; Jesm Jilius i<iror/i) is described in 
the text of Ecclesiasticus (1. 27) as the author 
of that book, which in the I.XX., and generally, 
except in the Western Church, is willed by hi., 
name the Wisdom of Jesus t/ic t^on of Sirarh^ or 
simply the Wisdom of Sirnch (ECOLLSIASTIOUS, 
§1). The same passage speaks of him as a iintive 
of Jerusalem (Ereliis. /. <?.); and the internal cha- 
racter of the book confirms its Palc^tiuian origin. 
The name Jesus was of freipient occuneucc, and 
was often represrntcMl by the Greek Jnsoii. In the 
ajKHjryphal list of the I.XXTI commissioners sent by 
Elcazar to I’tolemy it occiii-s twice (Arist J/ist. 
ap. Body, l)e text. p. vii.) ; but there is not the 
sliglitost ground for connecting the author of Ectde- 
siasticiiH with either of the jwrsons there mentioned. 
The various conjectures which have been made as 
to the position of the son of Sirof-h from tlie con- 
tents of his book; as, for instaiuv, that he was 
a priest (from vii. 29 If., xlv., xlix., 1.), or a 
physician (from xxxviii. 1 ff.), are equally un- 
founded. 

Among the later Jews the “ Son of Sirach ” was 
celebrated under the name of Ben Sim ns a writer 
of proverbs, and some of those w'hich have been 
presen'cnl ofler a close resemblance* to passages in 
Ecclesiasticus [Ecclesiasticus, §4, w. b.] ; but 
in the course of time a later compilation was sub- 
stituted for the original work of Ben 8ira (Zunz, 

gave to Chavvah the wife of Adam, to eat of the tree, 
of the fruit of which when they did cat they were 
able to discern between good and evil ; and by reason 
of this counsel all the inhubiters of the earth become 
guilty of death, and in that iniquity only died Ishai 
the righteous.'* 
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Ovttesd, Vortr, d, 1<M> f}'.), and ti-adition 

has preserved no autiientiu details of liis prson or 
his life. 

'fhe chronological diilicultios which have been 
raised ns to the date of the Son of Sinich have 
been ahendy noticed [Kcci.KSiASTlcus, §4J, and 
do not aill for fiiitlicr disoussinn. 

Accoixling to the lust piobigue to the book of 
Kccleaiasticus, taken from the Syrtopsis of the 
Pseudo- Athanasius (iv. p. :177, ed. Migne)* the 
translator of tlie liook bore the same name as the 
author of it. If this conjocture were time, a genea- 
logy of the following form would result: 1. Simch. 
2. .lesus, sou (father) of Sii*ach (^itutfior of the 
book^. 3. Sirach. 4. Jesus, son of Siiauh (^Iraiut- 
latvr of the hook). It is, however, most likely 
that the last chapter, “ The prayer of J asm the son 
of Sinichy* gi^i^e occasion to this conjecture. The 
])myer was attributed to the translator, and then 
tlic tjible of biuxiession followed necessarily from the 
title attached to it. {li. F. VV.] 

JE'SUS, called JUSTUS, a Christian who 
wsis with i)t. Paul at liomc, and joined him in 
sending sidutiitions to the Colossians. He was one 
of the fi'llow-woikers who were a comfoi’t to the 
Apostle (Col. iv. 11). In the Acta Sonet. Jun. 
iv. ()7, he is commemorated iis bishop of Eleu- | 
therojKilis. [W.T. B.] ' 

JESUS CHKIST. The n.*ime .Jesus ('li^<rovs) 
sign! ties .^iviour. Its oiigin is explained above, and 
it M'ums to have been not an unconiinou name 
among the Jews. It is assigned in the Kew 
'restmnent (1.) to our Lord Jesus (Jhrist, who 
“ saves His people fiom their sms*' (Matt. i. 21) ; 
also (2.) to .Joshua tin* successor of Mosea, wlio 
hroiight the Isnielites into tlie latal of piomise 
(Niim. Axvii. 18 ; Acta vii. 45 ; Heb. iv. 8) ; and 
(3.) to Jesus Burnnmed Justus, a couveitixl .lew, as- 
sociated with 8t. Paul (Col. iv. 11). 

The name of Chiist {Xporr^s Aom ^ 

anoint) .signities Anointed. Jhieste w’erc anointed 
amongst the Jews, .as their inauguration to their 
ollice (1 (*hr. xvi. 22 ; Ps. cv. 15), and kings also 
(2 M.-icc. i. 24; Ecchis. xlvi. 19). In the New 
Testament the name ('liiist is used as equivalent to 
Messiah (Cieck Meo-erJas ; Hebrew John 

i. 41), the name given to the long promised Pi-o- 
phet and King whom the Jews hud been taught by 
their prophets to expect ; and therefore = 6 ipxo- 
fieyos (Acts xix. 4 ; Matt. xi. 3). The use of this 
name as applied to the Lord has always a refeieuce 
to the promises of tlie Piophets. In Matt. ii. 4, 
xi. 2, it is itssumed that thet'hrist when He should 
enme would live and act in a certain way, described 
by the Prophets. So Mutt. xxii. 42, xxiii. 10, 
xxiv. 5, 23; Mark xii. 35, xiii. 21 ; Luke iii. 1.5, 
XX. 41 ; .Joim vii. 27, 31, 41, 42, xii. 34, in all 
which places there is a reference to the Messiah as 
d(‘liiieatcd by the Prophets. I’hat they li;ul Ibre- 
told that Christ should suffer apjK'aiw Luke xxiv. 
2(>, 40. The name of Jesus is tlie pioper name of 
our Lord, and that of Chri.st is added to identify 
Him with the jn-omised Messiah. Otlier names an* 
sometimes added to the names Jesus Christ, or 
Christ Jesus : tluis “ I.ord *’ (fiequeutly) “ a King” 
(added as a kind of exphination of the word Christ, 
Luke xxiii. 2), “King of Israel” (Mark xv. 32), 
Son of Diivid (Mark xii. 35 ; Luke xx. 41), chosen 
of God (Luke xxiii. 35). 

Ilemaikable are such expi-cssions as “the ('hrist 


of God” (Luke ii. 20, ix. 20; Kev. xi. 15, xii. 
10); and the phnuic “in Christ,** which occurs 
about 78 times in the Epistles of St. Paul, and is 
almost peculiar to them. But tlie geim of it is to 
be found in the woids of our Loixl Himself, “ Abide 
II me, and I in you. As the biaach cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except It abide in the vine ; no more 
jail ye, except yc abide in me** (John xv. 4, also 
5, 0, 7, 9, lO). The idesi that all Chiistiae life is 
not nieiely an imitation and following of the Loid, 
but a living and constant union with Him, causes the 
Apostle to use such expiessioiis as “ fallen asleep in 
Christ** (1 Cor. xv. 18), “1 knew a man in 
Christ** (2 Cor. xii. 2), “ I speak the truth in 
Christ” (I Tim. ii. 7), and many othem. (.*^00 
Schlcusner's Lexicon; Wahl’s Claris; Fritzsche on 
St, Afatthew ; De Wette's Commentary ; Sclimidt’s 
Greek Concordance^ &c.) 

The Life, the l*erson, and the Work of our Loid 
and Saviour Jesus (3irist occupy the whole of the 
New Test.ament. Of this threefold subject the 
present article includes the first part, namely, 
the Life and Teaching; the Person of our Loid 
will lie tieat(*d under the aiticle Son OF God; 
and His Work will naturally fall under the word 
Saviour. 

Towards the closo of the reign of IIckkI the 
Great, arrived that “ fulness of time ” which God 
in His inscrutable wisdom had apjiointi'd for the 
sending of His Sou ; and Jesus was bom at Beth- 
lehem, to redeem a sinful and ruined world. Ac- 
cording to the recj'iied chionology, which is in fact 
that of Dionysius Exiguns in the 6th (jentuiy, this 
event occurred in the year of Home 754. But 
modem wi iters, with hmdly an exception, believe 
that this calculation places the nativity some years 
too late; although they dillor as to the amount of 
eiTor. HertKl the Great died, according to Jo- 
sephus, in the tliiity-seccnth year after he wais 
apiKuntrsl king (A«L xvii. 8, §1, It. J, i. 33, §8), 
His elevation coincides with the consulship of Cn. 
lAimitius Cahinus and C. Asiuiiis Pollio, and this 
determines the date A.if.u. 714 (Joseph. Ant. xiv, 
14, §5). There is reason to think that in such 
calculations Josephus reckons the years from the 
mouth Nisan to the same month ; and also that the 
death of Herod took ]>l.ace in the beginning of the 
thiify-seventh year, aiig||ust before the Passover 
(.Josejili. Ant. xvii. 9, §3) ; if then tliii ty-six 
complete ycai-s are added they give the year of 
Herd’s death A.u.C. 750 (sfic Note on Chronology 
at the end of this article). As Jesus was bom 
during the life of Hei*od, it follows fiom these data 
that tlie Nativity took place some time before the 
month of A])ril 750, and if it look place only a few 
months before Herod's death, then its dale would 
be four years earlier than the I)iM|ysiaQ leckoning 
(Wieseler). * 

Thu*e other chronological data occur in the 
Gospels, but the aiguments founded on them are 
not conclusive. 1. The Baptism of Jesus was 
followed by a Passover (John ii. 13), at which 
c^ftain Jews mention that Iho restoration of their 
temple had bo(*n in progress for foi ty-six years 
(ii. 20), Jesus himself being at this time “ about 
thii-ty years of age ** (Luke iii. 23). As the date 
of tlie *remple-restorntion esm be ascertained, it has 
been argued fi'om these facts also that the nativity 
took place at the lieginning of A.U.C. 750. But 
it is sometimes argucfi that the words that deter- 
mine our J.oid's age are not exact enough to serve 
as Uic iKisis for such a calculation. 2. The aj)- 
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pcarance of the shu* to the wise men hns been 
thought likely, by the aid of astronomy, to deter- 
mine the date. But the opinion that the biar in 
the Hast was a roinarkable conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn in the sign Pisces, is now i*eject<*tl. 
Besides the dithciilty of reconciling it with the 
sacred nanative (Matt. ii. 9)*it would tiirow hack 
tlie bijlh of our Loix* to A.U.O. 747, which is too 
caily. 3. Zachanas was **n piicht of the coui’se 
of Abia** (Luke i. .5), ;uid he was engageil in the 
duties of his course when the biith of John the 
Baptist was foretold to liiin ; and it has liocn 
thought i>ossil)le to adeulate, from the place which 
the course of Ahia held in the cycle, the precise 
time of the Saviour’s birth. All these data ai*c 
discussed below (p. 1072). 

Ill treating of the Life of Jesus, a perfect I’ecord 
of the events would be no more than a icpro<luo- 
tion of the four fiospels, and a discussion of those 
events would swell to the compass of a voluminous 
commentary. Neither of these would be appro- 
piiatc here, and in the present article a brief sketch 
only of the Life can be attempted, drawn up with 
a view to the two romaining ai tides, on the Son 
OF OoD and Saviour. 

'I'he Man wlio was to redeem all men and do for 
the human nice what no one could do for his bio- 
ther, was not horn into the world as otheis are. 
The salutation addiessed hy the Angel to Mary His 
mother, “Hail! Thou that ait highly favoiuctl,” 
was the prelude to a new act of divine creation ; 
the fiiNt Adam that sinned was not bora but cix*- 
ated; the second Adam, that rostoie<l, was bom 
inileed, but in supernatural fashion. “The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall oveishadow thee j therefore also that 
holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God ’* (Luke i. 35). Mary le- 
celved the aiiuounannciit of a miracle, the full 
import of which she could not have nndei’stood, 
with the submission of one who knew that the 
message came from G(xl: aridthc Angel departed 
from her. At first, her betrothed husband, when he 
hciird from her what had bikeii place, doubted her, 
hut a supernatund communication conviiwwl him 
of her purity, and he took her to be his wife. Not 
only was the appiwichiiig hiith of Jesus made 
the subject of supeniatAi* communications, but 
that of John the Baptist the f 
before the birth of either had actually taken place, 
a small knot of persons had been prepared to expect 
the fulfilment of the divine promises in the Holy 
One that should be born of Mary (Luke i.). 

The prophet Micnh had foretold (v. 2) that the 
future king should be born in Bethlehem of Judaea, 
the place where the house of Davjd had its origin ; 
hut Mary dwclfc|ja Nazareth. Augustus, however, 
had ordered a g^ml census of the l^omaii empire, 
and although Judaea, not being a province of the 
empire, would not necessarily come under such an 
order, it was included, prolaibly because the inten- 
tion was ali’cady conceived of reducing it after a 
time to the condition of a province (see Note fp 
Chronology). That such a census was made we 
know from Cassiodorus ( Var. ill. 52). That in its 
application to Palestine it should ^ made with 
reference to Jewish feelings and prejudices, being 
carried out no doubt by Herod the Jewish king, 
was quite natural ; and so Joseph and Mary went to 
Bethlehem, the city of David, to be hixcd. From the 
well-known and much-canvassed pissage in St. Luke 
(ii. 2) it appears that the taxing was not completed 
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till the time of Qiiirinus (Cyicnius), some years 
later; and how far it was carried now, raniiot be 
determined; all that we leani is that it brought 
Joseph, who was of the house of David, from his 
home to Bidhlehem, where the Dord was laiin. As 
there was no room in the inn, a manger was the 
cradjc in which Christ the Tid'd was laiil. But .signs 
were not wanting of the greatness of the event 
that seemed so uiiimpoi tant. I.owly shepheiils wei e 
the witnesses of the wonder that nccom|Kini(Hl the 
lowly Saviour’s birth ; an angel proclaimed to them 
“good tidings of great joy ;” and then the cxceeil- 
joy was in heaven amongst the angels 
alMut this mystery of love broke through the silence 
of night AVith the woids — “ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, gooil will towaids 
men” (Luke ii. 8-2i)). We noc5 not suppose that 
these simple men weie cheii.shing in their hearts 
the e\|aa*tition of the Me.ssiah which otliens had 
relinqui.shed ; they were cho.seii from the Immhle, 
as were our Lord’s companions ailt(‘rwai'«ls, in older 
to show that God “ hatii ehoseii the weak iluiigs 
of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty” (I Cor. i. 20-31), and that the pwr 
and meek could appichend the mcssiige of .siilva- 
tioii to which kings and priests coiihl tmn a 
deaf ear. 

The .subject of the Genealogy of our Loid, as 
given by St. Matthew ami St. Luke, is discussal 
fully in another article. [See GiCNEAlAXiV of 
OUR Lord Jksus (hiRisr.] 

The chilli Ji'sius is ciiciuncised in due time, is 
brought to the temple, and the mother makes the 
ofteiing for her purifii^iition. That ollering wanttsl 
its peculiar meaning in thi.s ca.se, which was an att 
of new creation, and not a hiitli alter the coniniori 
oirier of our fallen nature. But the seed of the 
new kingdom was to grow undiscermbly as yet; 
no exemption wa.s claimed by the “ liighly iavourt'd” 
mother, and no portent intei veiieil. She made her 
humble offeiing like any other Judaean mother, 
and would have gone her way unnoticed; lait heie 
too God suffered not IIi.s bcloieil Sou to he without 
a witness, and Simeon and Anna, taught from GimI 
that the object of their earnest longings w'as Ijefoie 
them, propliesieil of His divine work: the one 
rejoicing that his eyes had seen the salvation of 
God, and the other speaking of Him “to all that 
looked for redemption in Jerusalem” (Luke ii. 
28-38). 

Thus reCiOgnised amongst His own people, the 
Saviour was not without witness aniongst the 
heathen. “Wise men from the Fast” — tlrnt i.s, 
Peraian magi of the Zend religion, in which the 
idea of a Zo/.io.sh or Redeemer was clearly known — 
guideii miraculously by a stnr or meteor created 
for the pui'posc, came and sought out the Saviour 
to pay him honi.age. We have said that in the 
year 747 occurred a remarkable combination of the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn, and this is sii]i[>oscd to 
be the sign by which the wi.se men knew that the 
birth of some great one had taken place. But, ns 
has been said, the date docs not agi'ee with this 
view, and the account of the Evangelist describes a 
single stai* moving before them and guiding their 
stej^s. We must suppose that God saw good to 
sp'ak to the magi in their own way; they were 
seeking light from the study of the stars, whence 
only physical light could be found, and He guided 
them to the Source of spii itual light, to the cradle 
of His Son, by a star miraculously made to appear 
to them, and to speak intelligibly to them through 
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their preconceptiutis. The oHcrin^ wiiiclt they 
brought have been regaitled jis syinlx>lical: the gold 
was iiibute to a king, the frsukincense was for tlie 
use of a prieht, uinl the myrrh for a body pretjaring 
for tb« tomb — 

“ Aurea nuscenti fudrrunt muncra rcudf i 

Thura dedcre Deo, myrrham tribuerc scpulto,” j 

(says Setlulius) ; but in a more general view these ; 
were at any rate the offerings made by worshippers, ' 
and ill that light must the magi be rcgaixled. The 
events oonnected with the birth of our Loid are all 
signilicaiit, and here some m the wisest of the 
iieathcD kneel before the Uedeemer os the fh>t- 
frnits of the (leiitiles, juid as a sign that His do- 
minion was to bo not merely Jewish, but as wide 
as the whole world. (See Matt. ii. 1-1‘J ; Miinter, 
iStiir of tfiG Wise Men, Copenhagen. 1827 ; the 
Comincntarios of Alford, Williams, Olshauseii, and 
llciihner, where the opinions as to the natui*e of 
the star are cliscusseJ.) 

A little child inaiie the great Ilerod quake upon 
his tlirono. When he knew that the magi were 
come to hail their King aD<l Lord, and <lid not stop 
at his palace, hut (losscd on to a humbler roof, and 
wlien he Ibiiiid that they would not return to 
U'tray this cliild to him, he put. to death all the 
children in Bethlehem that were un<!cr two yeai-s 
old. The Clime was great; but the number of the 
victims, in a little place like Bethlehem, was small 
enough to escape s[)ecial re<‘ord amougst the wicked 
acts <if Herod fioiii Josephus and otlier historians, 
as it hivl no politi<*al interest. A confused iiuli* 
cation of it, however, is fouml in IMacrubius {ISatiUTfi, 

ii. 4). 

Jaseph, warned by a dream, Hces to Egypt with 
the young child, In^yond the rwich of Herod’s aim. 
This flight of our Lord from His owmi land to the 
land of darkness and idolatiy — a land associateil 
eveff Ui a prov<*rb with all fha*t was hostile to 
<lod mid His ])eople, impresses on us the reality 
of His humiliation. JIeio«rs cup was well nigh 
full ; and the tlooiii that soon overtook liun (xiuld 
have aiTosh’d him then in liis bloody attempt ; but 
Jesus, ill aece]»tiiig humanity, accepted all its inci- 
dents, He was saved, not hy the intervention of 
Gotl, but by the obedience of Joseph ; juid fioin the 
storms of jiersiHiution Ho had to use the common 
means of esc.i|)e (Matt. li. 1 J-2.3 ; Thomas a Kempis, 

iii. Ifi, and Commentaries). After the deatli of 
Herod, III less than a year, Jesus retuiiicd with His 
IKirents to their own land, and went to Kn^'lreth, 
wheie they abode. 

Except as to one event the Evangelists arc silent 
ujjon the succeeding yeais of our Lord’s life down 
to the commencement of His mimstry. When He 
was twelve yeai-s old He w’as found in the temple, 
hearing the doctom and asking them questions 
(Luke ii. 40-52). Wc are shown this one fact that 
we may know that at tlie time when the Jews 
considered childhood to be iKissing into youth, Jesus 
was already awaie of His mission, and consciously 
preparing for it, although years elapseil before its 
actual comnicneoment. This fact at once confinns 
ancl illustrat(!s such a general expre.ssion as “ Jesus 
increasiHl in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with (Jod and man” (Luke ii. 52). His public 
ministry did not begin with a sudden impulse, but 
wiLs prepared for by his whole life. The conscious* 
ness of His divine nature and power grew, and 
ripened and stnmgthened until the time of His 
showing unto Israel. 
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Thirty yeare hail elapsed from the birth of our 
Lonl to the opening of His ministry. In that time 
great changes had come over the chosen people. 
Herod the (ireat had united under ‘him almost nil 
the original kingdom of David ; after the death of 
that prince it was dismembered for ever. Archelaus 
sMccceilcd to the kingdom of Judaea, under the title 
of Ethiiarch ; Herod Antipns became tetrareh of 
Galilee and I’eraea, and Iliilip tetrarch of Tra- 
clionitis, Gaulonitis, Ikitnnaea, and Pancas. The 
Emperor Augustus promised Arehelaus the title of 
king, if he should prove worthy ; but in the t«nth 
year of his reign (u.c. 759). he was dejHised in 
deference to the hostile feelings of the Jews, was 
banished to Vienne in Gaul, and^i'om that time 
his dominions passed under the diret't power of 
Home, being annexed to Syiia, and governed by a 
procuiator. No king nor ethunreh held Judaea 
afteiwaids, if wc except the three years when it 
was under Agrippa 1. Marks aie not wanting of 
the iriit.'ition kept up in the minds of the Jews by 
the sight of a foreigner exeicising acts of power 
over the people whom David once ruled. The 
ptiblicmis {poriitores) who collected tiibiitc for the 
Homan empire were evciy where detested; and as a 
marked class is likely to be a degnulcd one, the 
Jews saw everywhere the most despised among the 
people exacting from them all, and more than all 
(Luke iii. 13), that the foreign tyiant riHpiiKHl. 
Consinnt changes wore made by the .vnne power in 
the otlice of high-priest, jMirhaps from a necessary 
policy. Josephus says tliat there were twcnty-eiglit. 
high-priests frem the time of Herod to the burning 
of the temple (Ant, xx. 10). The sc*ct of Judas the 
Gaulouitc, which protestwl agiiinst paying tribute 
to Gaesar, and against bowing the neck to an alien 
yoke, expressed a c(>avictioii which all Jews shai'etl. 
The sense of oppression and wrong would tend to 
sha))e all the hopes of a Messiah, so far as they 
still existed, to the concojdioii of a warrior who 
should deliver them from a hateful political 
bondage. 

It was in the fifteenth year of Tiberius the Em- 
peror, reckoning fiom his joint rule with Augustus 
(Jan. U.O. 70.'3), and not from his sole mle (Aug. 
u.c. 7(i7), tiait John the Baptist began to teach. 
In this ye.ar (UJ3. 779) Pontius Pilate was pio- 
curator of Judaea, the worldly and time-seiving 
representative of a cruel and imperious master; 
Hcnsl Autipas ond Philip still held the teti .archies 
left them by their father. Annas and Cniaphas are 
both described as holding the oflicc of high-pi icst ; 
Aiiiias was deposed hy V.aleriiis Gratiis ill this veiy 
year, and his son-in-law Joseph, called also Cniaphas, 
w'as ajqKiiiited, after some changes, in his room ; 
but Annas seems to have retained after this time 
(John xviii. 1.3) much of the authority of the otlice, 
which the two administeied together, John the 
Baptist, 01 whom a full account is given below 
under his own name, came to preiuih in the wildcr- 
ne.s.s. He was the last repi’esenlativc of the pio- 
phets of the old covenant ; and his work was two- 
tc)ld — to enfoi-ce repentance and the tenurs of tlie 
old law, and to revive the almost forgotten ex- 
fioi tation of the Measiah (Matt. iii. 1-10 ; Mark i. 
1-8; Luke iii. 1-18). Both these objects, w'hich 
are very apparent in his preaching, were connccteil 
equally with the coming of Jesus, since the need 
of a Saviour from sin is not felt but when sin 
itself is felt to be a bondage :uid a tciTor. The 
career of Jolui seems to have been very short ; and 
it has been asked how such great iiiducncc could 
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have l)Ocn attained iu a short time (^Matt. in. 5). 
But his was :i powerful natura which soon took 
]M>shessioti of tliose who came within its re:ich ; and 
his succ’ess becomes less surprising if we assume 
with Wieseler tluit the preaching took place in a 
sjibliatical year (Baumgaiten, Gcschichte 40). 
It is an old controvcisy whtdher the baptism of 
.Inhn was a now institution, or an imitation of the 
Impiisin of pif)selytes as practised by the Jews. 
But at all events there is no rwioifl of such a rite, 
conducted in the name of luid with reference to a 
paiticubir person (Acts xix. 4), befoi-e the ministry 
of John. Jesus caqic to Jonlan with the I'est to 
receive this rite at John’s hands ; first, in order 
tliat the saf:raii|^Mit by which all were hereafter to 
be ailmitted into His kingdom might not want llis 
example to justify its use (Matt. iii. 15); next, 
that John might have an assurance that his course 
!Ls the heisdd of (Christ was now completed by llis 
appoiu'iuice (John i. ; and bust, tliat some public 
token miglit be given that He w'as indeed the 
Anointed of' God (Heb. v. 5). A siipposinl dis- 
civ|Mincy between Matt. iii. 14 and .lohn i. 31, 33, 
disappears when we remember that from the rela- 
tionship between the families of John and our Loid 
(Luke i.), John must have known alrcaily sonie- 
thing of the power, goodness, and wisdom of Jesus ; 
what he did not know was, that this same Jc'sus 
was the very Messiah for whom he had come to 
prepare the world. Our Lord received the rite of 
baptism at His servant’s hands, and the Fatlier 
attested Him by the voice of tlie Spiiit, which also 
was seen descending on Him iu a visible shape: 
“ 'fhis is my belov(*d Son iu whom I am well 
pleased” (Matt. iii. 13-17; Maik i. 9-11; Luke 
iii. 21, 22). 

Immediately after this inaugumtion of llis mi- 
nistry Jesus was led up of the Spirit into the wil- 
derness to be tempt el of the devil (Matt. iv. 1-1 1 ; 
Mark i. 12, 13; Luke iv. 1-13). As the Ixiptism 
of our Lord cannot have been for Him the token 
of repentiuice and intended reformation which it 
was for sinful men, so does our Lonl’s sinlessness 
allect the nature of His temptation ; for it was the 
trial of fkic Who could not pos.sibly have fallen, 
'fills niiikes a complete conception of the temptation 
impossible for minds wherein temptation is always 
associated with the possibility of siii. But whilst 
w'c must be content with tm incomplete conception, 
wc must avoid the wrong conceptions that are often 
snbstitiiteil for it. Some suppose the account befom 
us to describe what takes place in a vision or 
ecstasy of our Loixl ; so that both the temptation 
and its answer aiise fi*om within. Othci-s think 
that the temptation was suggested from within, 
but in a state, not of sleep or ecstasy, but of com- 
plete consciousness. * Others, consider this narrative 
to have bc«‘U a jiarable of our Loixl, of which He 
Inus made Himself the subject. All these suppo- 
sitions set aside the historical t-estimony of the 
<b)s}iels: the temptation as there di>sc)ibed arose 
not fiom the sinless mind of the Son of God, where 
indeed thoughts of evil could not have harbouretl, 
but fram »Satan, the enemy of the human race. 
Nor can it be supposed that this account is a mere 
jinrnble, unless we assume that Matthew and Luke 
iiave wholly misiindei'stood their Masters meaning. 
Tlie story is that of a fa(>t, haixi indeed to be under- 
stood, but not to be made easier by explanations 
such ns would invalidate the only testimony on 
which it rests (Heubner’s Practical Commentanj 
on Matthew), 
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The three temptations are addressed to the three 
forms in which the (Umnisc of sin makes its appear- 
ance on the soul — tofthe solace of sense, lunl the 
love of praise, and the desire of gain (1 John ii. 
10). But there is one element common to them 
-ill — they are attempts to call up a wilful and 
waywiml spirit in contrast to a jiatieut self-deiiy- 
iig one. 

In the first temptation the Redeemer is an 
hungered, and when the devil bills Him, if He 
lie the Sou of God, command that the stones 
may be made bread^thei'e would .seem to be no 
jrieat sin in this use of divine power to overcome 
the pressing human wiuit. Our l.ord’s answer is 
required to show us where the c-»sence of the 
temjitatiou lay. He takes the words of Mo.ses to 
the children ot Israel (Dent. viii. 3), which mean, 
not that men must dispense witli bresid and feed 
only on the study of the divine word, but that our 
meat and diink, our food and laiment, are all the 
woik of the Cl eating hand of God ; and that a sense 
of dependence on God is the duty of man. He 
tells the tempter that as tlie sons of Israel standing 
in the wilderness weic forced to humble themselves 
and to wait upon the band of God for tlic bread 
from hcavi'ii which Ho gave them, so the Son of 
Man, fainting in the wilderness fiom hunger, will 
be humble and will wait upon His Father in 
heaven for the word that shall bring Him food, 
and will not lie hasty to deliver Himself from that 
de|)endent state, but will wait patiently for the 
gitis of His goodness. In the stsjoiid temptation, it 
IS not piobable that they left the wiklerness, but 
that Satan was allowed to suggi’st to our Lord’s 
mind the place, and the marvel that could be 
wrought there. TJiey stood, as lias been suggested, 
on the lotly poicb that overhung the valley of 
Kedron, where the steep side of the valley \ms 
added to the height of the tenijde (.Joseph. Ant. 
XV. 11, §5), and made a depth that tlie eye cUiild 
scarcely have Ijorno to look down u|H»n. “ Cast 
thyself down”— perforin in the Holy (Mty, in a 
public place, a woiidei’ th»it will .at once make all 
men confess that none but the Son of God could 
(leifoiin it. A passage from the 9 1st Psalm is 
(piotcd to give a colour to the argument. Our Lord 
replies by an allusion to anotlier text that carries 
us lijiek again to the Israelites wandering in the 
vrildenieKs; “Ye shall not tempt the Lonl your 
God, as ye tempted Him in Massah” (Dent. vi. 16). 
Their conduct is more fully described by the 
Psalmist as a tempting of God: “ They tempt eil 
God in their heart by asking meat for their lust ; 
yea, tliey spake against God; they said. Can Goil 
furnish a table iu tlie wilderness? IkOiold lie smote 
the rock that the watei-s gn.shed out, and the 
streams overflowed. Can lie give bread also? 
Can He provide flesh for His pwiple?” (Ps. Ixxviii.) 
Just parallel was the temptation here. God has 
protected Thee so far, bi-ought Thee up, put His 
seal upon Thee by manifest proofs of His thvour. 
Can He do this also ? Can He send the angels to 
buoy Thee up in Thy descent ? Can He make the 
air thick to sustain, an«l the earth soft to reciMve 
Thee? The appiopiiate answer is, “Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.” In tJie third 
temjitation it is not asserted that there is any 
mountain fWirn which the eyiis of common men/»n 
see the world and its kingdoms at once displayed ; 
it was with the mental vision of One who knew all 
things that these kingdoms jmd their glory were 
seen. And Sattui has now begun to discover, if he 
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knev not rram the beginning, that One is here who 
cm become the King over them all. He says, 
“ All these things will I give Thee if Thou wilt 
fall <lowii and woi>hip me.” In St. Luke the words 
ait* fuller: “All tliis jiower will I give Thee, and 
the glnry of them, for that is delivcied unto me, 
and to whomsoever I will I give it;*’ but these 
words ni'e the lie of the tempter, which he uses to 
mislead. “Thou art come to be great — to be a 
King on the caith ; but 1 am strong, and will resist 
'fhee. Thy followers shall be imprisoned and slain ; 
some of them shall fell away through fear ; others 
shall forsake Thy cause, loving this present world, 
(.‘.ast in Thy lot with mo ; let Thy kingdom lie an 
earthly kingdom, only the greatest of all — a king- 
dom such as the Jews seek to see established on 
the throne of David. Woiship me by living as the 
children of this world live, and so honouring mo in 
*J’hy life; then all shall be Thine.” The Lord knows 
that tho tempter is right in foretelling such trials 
to Him ; but though clouds and darkness hang over 
the path of His ministry He must work the work 
of Him that sent Him, and not another woik: He 
must worship Ood and none other. “ Get thee 
hence, Satan ; for it is written, Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, luid Him only shalt thou sciwc.” 
As regards the onler of the temptations, there aie 
internal marks that the account of St. Matthew 
assigns them tlieir historical order; St. Luke turns- 
])ose.s the two last, for wliicli vjuious reasons are 
suggested by eommeiibitors (Matt. iv. 1-11 ; Mark 
i. 12, L'l; Lukeiv. l-Ll). 

Deserting for a time the historical order, we 
shall find that the recoids of this lust imrlion of 
His ministry, fiom the temptation to the trnn.s- 
tiguration, con.sist mainly — (1) of miiacles, which 
prove His divine commission ; (2) of discourses and 
parables on the doctrine of “ the kingdom ot 
heaven (II) of incidents showing the Miaviour 
of 1 arioiis persons when brought into contai’t with 
our Lord. The two iirmer may leijuire some 
geiieml leniaiks, the last will unibM themselves 
with the naiTati\e. 

1. The Mirocks , — The p<»wer of working mi- 
mcles was gninte^l to many under the Old Cove- 
nant; Moses (Kx. iii. 20, vii.-xi.) delivered the 
pcfiple of Israel from Kgypt by means of thi'in ; 
and Joshua, following in liis steps, enjoyed the 
same power for the completiou of his work (Josh, 
ill. 10-16), Samson (Judg. xv. 19), Elijali 
(I K. xvii. 10, &c.), and Elisha (2 K. ii.-vi.) 
possessed the same gift. The prophets foretold 
that the Messiah, of whom Mose.s was the type, 
would show signs and wonders as he had done. 
Isaiah, in describing His kingdom, says — “Then 
the eyes of, the blind shall be opencil, and the 
cars of tho deaf shall be unstopped. 'J'hcu slndl 
the lame man leap as an hai-t, and the tongue of 
the dumb sing” (xxxv. 5, 6). Acconliiig to the 
same prophet, the Christ was callcl “ to open the 
blind eyes, to bring out the piisoners from the 
prison, and them tliat sit in darkness out of the 
prison-house** (xlii. 7). And all who looked for 
the coming of the Messiah expected that the power 
of mii-ncles would bt* one of tlic tokens of His com- 
mission. When John the Baptist, in his prison, 
lieard of the works of Jesus, lie sent liis disciples 
to inquire, “ Art Thou He that riiould come (d 
= the Me.ssiah), or do w'e look for an- 
other?” Our Lord, in answer to this, only points 
to His miracles, leaving to .lohu the inference fiom 
them, that no one c<»uld <lo such works except the 
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promised One. When^r Lord cui'ed a blind and 
dumb demoniac, the people, strude with the miiacle, 
said, “Is not this- the Son of David?” (Matt. xii. 
23). On another like occasion it was asked, “ When 
Christ cometh will He do mora mii-acles than these 
which this man hath done?” (John vii. 31). So 
that the expectation that Messiah would work 
miracles existed amongst the people, and was 
tbmidod on the language of prophecy. Our Lord’s 
miracles are described in Hie New Testament by 
several names; tliey are signs (o^/acta), wonders 
(repara), works most frequently in St. 

John), and mighty works (Sui/dfAtis), accoiding to 
the point of view from which they are regarded. 
They arc iudeed astonishing works, wrought as 
signs of the might and presence of God ; and they 
are powers or mighty works because they are such* 
as no power short of the divine could have eifccted. 
But if the object had been merely to work wondera, 
without any other aim than to astonish the minds 
of the witnesses, the miracles Of our Lord would 
not have been the best means of producing the effect, 
since many of them were wrought for the good of 
obscure people, before witnesses chiefly of the humble 
and uneducated class, and in the course of the ordinary 
life of our Lord, which lay not amongst those who 
made it their special business to inquire into the 
claims of a prophet. When requests were made 
for a move striking sign thiui those which He had 
wrought, for “ a sign from heaven” (Luke xi. 16), 
it was refused. Wlieti the tempter suggested tliat 
He should cost Himself down from the pinnacle of 
the temple before all men, the tmptatiou was 
rejected. Tlie miracles of oiir Lord were to be, 
not wondera mcicly, but signs; and not merely 
signs of preternatural power, but of the scojie and 
character of His ministry, and of tlie divine nature 
of His PeraoB. This will he evident from an ex- 
amination of those whii:h arc more pailicuhiriy 
describei^ in the Gosptds. Nearly forty cases of* this 
kind appear; but that they are only examples taken 
out of a very great number, the Evangelists fre- 
quently remind us (John ii. 23 ; Matt. viii. 16 
aiidpnrall.; iv. 23; xii. 15 and parall.; Luke vi. 
19; Matt. xi. 5; xiii. 58; ix. 35; xiv. 14, 36; 
XV. 30; xix. 2; xxi. 14). These cases might be 
classified. There are three instances of restoration 
to life, each under peculiar conditions ; the daughter 
of Jairus was lately deail ; the widow’s son at Nain 
was being carried out to the grave ; and Lazarus 
ha<l been four days deail, and was returning to coi- 
ruptioii (Matt. ix. 18 ; Luke vii. 11, 12; John xi. 
I, &c,). There arc about six cases of demoniac pos- 
session, each with its own cii’cmnstanccs ; one in 
the synagogue at Capernaum, where the unclean 
spirit bore witness to Jesus as “ the holy one of 
God” (Mark i, 24); a second, that of the man 
who dwelt among the tombs in the country of the 
Gadaienes, whose state is so forcibly described by 
St. Mark (v. 2), and who also bore witness to 
Him as “ the Son of the Most High God ;” a third, 
the ciusc of a dumb mtm (Matt. ix. 32); a fouith, 
that of a youth who was hrougl^ to Him as He 
came down fram the Mount or Transfiguration 
(Matt. xvii. 15), and whom the disciples had vainly 
tried to heal; a fifth, that of another dumb man, 
whom the Jews thought he had healed “ through 
Beel/ehub the prince of the devils’* (Luke xi. 15) ; 
and a sixth, that of the Syro- Phoenician girl who•^e 
mother’s faith was so tenacious (Matt. xv. 22). 
There are about seventeen iccordcil cases of the 
cure J»f bodily sickness, including fever, leprosy. 
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palsy, iuvctenito wenkuuss^hc maimed limb, the 
issue of blotui of twi‘lve years* staiidiug, dropsy, 
blindness, de<ifiio.ss, and ilumbncss (John iv. 47 ; 
Mutt. viii. 2, 14, ix. 2; John v. 5; Matt. xii. 10, 
yiii. 5, ix. 20, 27 ; Murk viii. 22 ; John ix. 1 ; 
Luke xiii. 10, xvii. 11, xviii. 35, xxii. 51). These 
three groups of miracles all peiluin to otic class; 
they all brought help to the suifering or soiTowitig, 
and proclaimed what love the Man that did them 
bore towanls the children of men. There is another 
class, showing a complete control over the iKjwers 
of nature; first by acU o‘f cicjitive iMiwor, as when 
in the beginning of Ris ministry 4ie made the 
water wine; and when He hnl at one time live 
thousand, and at another four, with bread miracu- 
lously provided (John ii. 7, vi. 10 ; Matt. xv. 32) ; 
«ecniidly, by setting aside natural laws and con- 
ditions — ^now in psissing unseen through a hostile 
crowd (Luke iv. 30) ; now in piocuring miraculous 
draughts of fishes, when the fisher’s skill had failed 
(Luke V. 4; John xxi. li) ; now in stilling a tem- 
pest (Matt. viii. 2d); now in walking to Hh 
disciples on the sea (Matt. xiv. 25); now in the 
transformation of His countenance by a heavenly 
light and glory (Matt. xvii. 1) ; and again in seek- 
ing and finding the shekel for the customaiy tribute 
to the temple in the fish’s mouth (Matt. xvii. 27). 
In a third class of these miracles we find our Loid 
over*^iwing the wills of men; as when He twin 
cleared the teniydc of the iiadcrs (John ii. 13 ; Matt, 
xxi. 12)“; and when His look sbiggerni the oflicers 
that came to take Him (John xviii. 0). And in a 
fourth subdivision will stand one tniiacle only, 
where His jwwer was used for destruction — the 
case of the barien tig-tree (Matt. xxi. 18). The 
destruction of the herd of swine does not pto{ieily 
mnk here; it wjw a pel mitt ed act of the devil 
which he cast out, and is no more to be laid to th 
account of the liedecirier than are all the siekness(>s 
and sulferings in the huid of the Jews which Ho 
» {lermittcd to waste and ilestroy, having, its H 
^ showed by His miracles, abundant jiower to jire- 
veut them. All the miraelrs of this latter oiavs 
show our Lord to be One who wields the power < 
Ood. No one can .sns]>end the laws of nature sav 
Him who made them : when bread is wonderfully 
multiplied and the tickle sea becomes a Him floor 
to walk on, the (Jod of the uiiiveise is woiking the 
change, diit>ctly or thiough His deputy. Veiy ic- 
markablo, as a claim to divine power, is the mod* 
in which Jesus justiHi**! nets of healing on thi 
Subb.ath — “ My Father worketh hithcito, mid I 
work” (John v. 17): which means, “As (hnl the 
Fathrf, even on the S;ibbath-day, keeps all the law.s 
of the universe at work, making the planets rull 
and the gi’ass giow, and the animal pulses beat, so 
do I my work ; 1 .stand above the law of the ^kib- 
bath, as He docs.” " 

On reviewing all the recoideil miracles, we see at 
oiiee that they are signs of the nature of Christ's 
Fei-son and mission. None of them are done merely 

• The Saviour’s miracles are — 

/ In raising the dead. 

. Of love . < In curing mental disease. 

I Jn healing the body. 

i ln creating. 

In setting Oidde the ordinary laws of being, 
In overawing the opposing wills of men. 

In the account in the text, the miraolcs that took 
place after the Transfiguration have been included, 
for the suk( of oompletencss. 
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to astonish ; and hardly any of them, even of those 
whicli prove His (lOwer more than His love, but 
tend ilirectly towaixih the good of men iu some way 
or otln*r. They siiow how active and ‘.unwearied 
Aras His love ; they also show tlie diversity of its 
^|)cration. Every degi’cc of liumau need — flora 
J.nzaru8 now returning to dust — tlu-oiigh the palsy 
that hcis seized on brain tuid uen'es, and is almost 
leath — through the lepwisy which, appearing on 
the skin, was really a subtle jioisoii that had tainted 
‘veiy drop of blood in the veiiiS — up to the injury 
to the particular limb — receiveil succour from the 
powerful word of C’hrist ; and to wrest His buried 
friend from coriuptioii mid the woim was neither 
more nor less difficult than tu heal a withered hand 
or lestore to its place an ear that had been cut oil*. 
And this intimate connexion of the miracles with 
the work of Christ will explain the Hu‘t that fuith 
was in many aiscs requited ns a condition for their 
perfitimaiue. Accoiding to the coinmoii dednitioii 
of a miracle, any one wonhl seem tu be a capable 
witness of its peifunnancc: yet Jesus sometimes 
refi-uined from working woiidcis before the up- 
lielieving (Maik vi. 5, (>), and sometimas did the 
woik that was askinl jjf Him because of the faith 
of them that lusked it (I^Iaik vii. 29). The miiacles 
were inti'iidcd to attnu-t the witimsses of tiiein to 
become follow (ms of Jesus mid members of the 
kingdom of heaven. Where faith was alrcmly .so 
far fixed on Him as to beliexe that Ho could (1(» 
miiacles, there was the fit jn e]Kiration for a faith 
ill higher ami heavenly things. If they knew that 
He could heal the bmly, they only reqiihed tcaeli- 
iiig to enlarge their view of Him into that of a 
lieulei’ of the diseased spirit, mid a giver of true life 
to those that aie de.ad in ties|Misses and Kins. On 
the oth(>r hand, where men’s minds w(>ie iu a state 
of bitterness and antagonism against Him, to disjdiiy 
miiacles befoin them would but increase their con- 
demnation. “If I had not done among them the 
works whiidi none otiu>r i^^iii did, they had not had 
.sin ; but now h.^ve they both seen and hated both 
Me and My Father” (John xv. 21). This result 
w':us inevitable : in oi-der to oH'er salv.ation to those 
who are to be saved, the oiler must lie hcai>l by 
tomie of those who will reject it. Mir.icles then 
have two pui[M)ses — the jn-oximate ami .subordinate 
pui}M)Ke of doing a wink of love to them that iiei-tl 
it, and the higher puijiose of revealing (’hiist in 
His own rerson .and nature as the Son of (iod and 
Saiiour of men. Hence the rejection of the de- 
mand for a sign fioni Jieaven — for some great 
cele-stial pheiioinenoii which all should see and none 
could dispute. He refused to give such a .sign to 
the “ geneiatioti” timt askwl it: and once lie 
oilereil them instead the fact that Jonah was u 
tape of Him as to His burial mid resurrection: 
thus refusing them the kind of sign which they 
icquircd. So again, in answer to a similar demnnil, 
lie said, “ Destroy this temple and in three days 
I will raise it up” — alluding to his death and re- 
sun ection. it is as though He had said, “ All the 
miracles that 1 have been working are only in- 
tended to call attention to the one g eat muiule 
of My presence on earth in the form of a servant. 
No other kind of miracle will I work. If you wish 
for a greater sign, I refer you to the great miracle 
about to be wrought in Me — that of My resure 
rection.” The Lord’s woihIs do not imiui that 
thci e shall be no sign ; He is working wondera 
daily : but iliai He will not travel out of the plan 
He has pi-oposed for Ilitiuself. A sign in the sun 
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nnd moon and stars would piovc that tlie power 
of (lod waa there ; but it would not teach men to 
imderstiUid the mission of God Incarnate, of the 
loving and sutifering friend and brother of men. 
The miracles which He wrought are those best 
suited to this pur|)ose; and those who liad faith, 
though but in small measui'c, were the fittest to 
behold them. 1'hey knew Him but a little ; but 
even to think of Him as a Ih'ophet who was able to 
h4*al their infirmity was a germ of faith suflicient 
to make them fit hearers of His doctrine and sp(>c- 
tat<irs of His deeds. But those gained nothing from 
the Divine work who, unable h) deny the evidence 
of their eyes and eel’s, took ri'fuge in the List argu- 
ment of insilice, ** He casteth out devils through 
Beelzebub the prince of the devils.** 

What is a miracle ? A miracle must be cither 
.something done in contravention of all law, or it is 
a traiifcigrebisioii of all the laws known to us, but 
not of some law which fm ther rokearuh may discover 
for us, or it is a tmiisgression of all natural laws, 
whi’ther known now or to be known liercafter, on 
juicoiint of some higher law whose operation inter- 
feres with them. Only the last of these definitions 
eould apply to the ('hiLstian miracles. God having 
chosen to govern tlie world by laws, having iin- 
pi-nssed on file face of nature in charachua not to 
lie mistaken the great truth that 11c mil's the mii- 
verw by law Jind ordei*, would not adopt in tlie 
kingdom of giacu a dilferaiit plan from that which 
in the kingdom of nature He has pursued. If the 
seen univeibc rc<iuLrob a scheme of oixler, and the 
spiritual woild is governed without a scheme (so to 
.speak) by caprice, then the Go<l of Natui’o ap{)ears 
to contradict the God of Grace. Spinoza has not 
failed to make the most of this argument; but he 
assails not the true Ghristiim idea of a miracle, but 
one which he substitutes for it (Traet, Tlieci. 

fi). Nor can the Christian miracles be re 
gaidcil as cases in which the wonder depends on 
the anticipation only of some law that is not now 
understood, hut .sli.ill be so borcnflor. In the first 
place many ol' tliem go beyond, in the amount of 
their ojieration, all the wildest hojies of the scientific 
discoverer. In the second place, the very concep- 
tion of a miracle is vitiated by such an explanation. 
All distinction in kind Mween the man who i.s 
somewhat in advance of his age in phy.Mcal know- 
ledge, and the worker of miracles, would bo taken 
away; and the miracles of one agi*, as the steam- 
engine, the Iclegraph-wiie, become the tools and 
toys of the next. It mnains then that a mintch 
is to he reganled ns the over-ruling of some physical 
law by some higher law tliat is brought in. We 
are invitcHl in the Gospels to regard the miracles 
not as wenjcis, but as the wonderful acts of Jesus 
of Nazareth. They are identified with the work 
of redemption. There are even cautions again.st 
tiflching them separately — against severing the 
from their connexion with His wmk. Eye-witp 
nesses of His miracles were strictly charged to 
make no report of thisn to otliera (Matt. ix. ; 
Maik V. 4.*», vii. .*bi). And yet when John the 
Baptist sent his disciphs to ascertain whether the 
Messiah were indeed conic or not, the answer they 
t(H)k liack was the very thing which was forbidden 
to othera— a report of miracles. The explanation 
of this seeming contradiction is tliut wheraver a 
report of the signs and wonders was likely to lie 
convoyed witliout a right conception of the Berson 
of Christ and the kind of doctrine which he taught, 
there He suflerol not the report to be carried. 
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Now liad the purpose been to reveal His divine 
nature only, this caution would not have been 
needed, nor would faith h(^|^‘en a needful preli- 
minary for the appreheusioHIr miracles, nor would 
tlie temptations of Satan in the wildeiiiess have 
been the cuiming snares they were intended to be, 
nor would it have been necessary to refuse the con- 
vincing sign from heaven to Hie Jews that asked 
it. But the part of His work to which attention 
wa.s to be directed in connexion with the miracles, 
was the mystery of our redemption by One ** who 
being in the foim of God, thought it not robbei’y 
to be equal with Guil, hut made Himself of no re- 
putation, and took upon Him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men : and being 
found in fiushion as a man, Ho humbled Himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the CrcKss** (Phil. ii. 5-8). Very few are the mi- 
I'aclcs in which divine power is exercised without a 
manifest reieri'nce to tlic purpose of assisting men. 
He woiks for the most (lart as the Power of God 
in a state of humiliation for the gooil of men. 
Not insignificant here are tiie cases in which He 
condi'sccuds to use moans, wholly inadequate indeed 
in any other hands than Hi.s ; hut still they are a 
token that He has descended into the region where 
means are employed, from that in which even the 
sjxiken word can contiol the subscivicnt agents of 
natuie. He laid His hand upon the patient (Matt. 

viii. 3, 15, ix. 29, xx. 34; Luke vii. 14;.xxii. 51). 
He anointiMl the eyes of the blind with day (John 

ix. fi). He put His finger into tlie car and touched 
the tongue of the deaf and dumb suflbrer Dcca- 
polis (Slark vii. 33, 34). He treated tm blind 
man at Bethsaida in like fashion (Mark viii. 23). 
Even where Ho fed the five thousand and the four, 
He did not cicate bread out of nothing, which 
would have been as easy for Him, but much bread 
out of little; and He looked up to heaven and 
blessed the meat as a thiuikful man would do 
(Matt. xiv. 19; John vi. 11 ; Matt. xv. 36). At 
the grave of Lazarus He lifted up His eyes and gave 
thanks that the Father had heard Him (John xi. 
41, 42), and this gi eat miracle is accompanied by 
tears and groaniiigs, that show how One so mighty 
to save has truly liecome a man with human soul 
and symjiathies. The worker of the miracles is 
God become Man ; and as signs of his Pci-son and 
work are they to be mcasur^. Hence, when the 
question of the credibility of miracles is discussed, 
it ought to lie preceded by the (;ue.stion, Is redemp- 
tion from the sin of Adam a probable thing? Is it 
probable that there are spiritual laws as well as 
natural, regulating the relations brtween us nnd 
the Father of our. spirits ? U it probable that, 
such laws existing, the needs of men and the good- 
ness of God would lead to an expression of them, 
complete or poi’tial, by means of revelation ? If 
these questions 01*6 all decided in the affirmative, 
then Hume’s ai’gument against miracles is already 
half overthrown. “ No testimony,’* says Hume, “ is 
suflicient to establish a iniiiuJe, unless tlie testi- 
mony be of such a kind that its falsehood would be 
more miraculous than the fact which it endeavours 
to establish ; and even in that case there is a mu- 
tual destruction of arguments, and the superior 
only gives us an assurance suitablb to that degi'ce 
of force which remains after deducting the inferioi ” 
{Kssiiya, vol. ii. p. 13(1). If the Christian mi- 
racles are jiarts of a scheme which beam other 
marks of a divine origin, they point to the existence 
of a set of spii itiial laws with xvhich Christianity 
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is oounected, ami of wliidi it is the explosion ; and 
then the difficulty of believing them disappears. 
They ai*e not “ agaii^M^iture,” but above it; they 
are not the few iapr^|P»f Providence breaking in 
upon ages of Older, but they are glimpses of the 
divine spiritual cosmos pennitted to be seen amidst 
the laws of the natural world, of which they take 
precedence, just as in the. physicttl world one law 
can supereede another. And as to the testimony 
for them let Palcy speak : — “ If twelve men, whose 
probity and gootl sense I had long known, should 
seriously and circumstantial ly relate to me an ac- 
count of a miracle wrought biefoie their eyes, and 
in which it was impossible they should be de- 
ceiveil ; if the governor of the country, hearing a 
rumour of this a(M;ouiit, should call those men into 
his presence, and offer them a short proposal, either 
to confess the imposture or submit to be tied up to 
a gibbet ; if they should refuse with one voice to 
acknowledge that there existed any falsehood or im- 
posture in tlie case ; if Uiis threat wore cominuni- 
cated to them sepamtely, yet with no different 
effect; if it was at last executed, if I myself saw 
them one after suiother consenting to be racked, burnt 
or strangled, inther than give up the truth of their 
('iccoiint ; . . . thero exists not a sce{)tic in the world 
who would not lielie ve them , or who would dufeiid such 
incredulity” {Eoidence.% fiitrodiictiont p. 6). In the 
theory of a mutual destruction ” of arguments so 
that the belief in miracles would repi'cseut exactly 
the balance between the evidence for and <igainst 
them, Hume contradicts the commonest religious, 
and iiid||d worldly, experience; he confounds the 
state (Melibemtion and examination with that of 
conviction. When Thomas the A|M)stl(>, who had 
doubted the great c.(‘ntral miracle of the resurrec- 
tion, was allowed to touch the Saviour’s wounded 
side, and in an access of nndouhtiug faith exclaimed, 
** My Lord, and my (1<m1 !’* who does not see that at 
that moment all the former doubts were wi{M^ out, 
suid were ici though they had never been ? Ilow 
could he carry about those doubts or any i ocollw:- 
tion of them, to he a set-off against the complete 
conviction that hiul succeeded them? it is so with 
the Christian life in every case; faith, w’hicli is 
** the sulistauce of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen,” could not continue to weigh and 
IkiIuiicc evidence for and against the truth ; the 
conviction either rises to a perfect moral certainty, 
or it continues tainted and worthless as a jiriii- 
ciple of action. 

The lapse of time may somewhat alter the asjiect 
of the evidence for miracles, but it does not weaken 
it. It is more difficult (so to speak) to cross-exa- 
mine witnesses who delivered their tOi-timony ages 
ago ; but another kind of evidence has been gather- 
ing strength in successive ages. Tlie miracles are 
all constsiucnccs and incidents of one great miracle, 
the Incarnation; and if the Incaniation is found 
true, the rest become highly proliaLle. But this 
veiy doctrine has been thoroughly proved through 
all these ages. Nations have adopted it, and they 
are the gi'oatest nations of the world. Men have 
live<l and died in it, have given up their lives to 
preach it ; have found that it did not disappoint 
them, hut held true under them to the last. The 
existence of Chnstiaiiity itself has become an evi- 
dence, It is a phenomenon easy to undcratniid if we 
giant the miracle of the Incarnation, but is an 
ellect without an adequate cause if that he denied. 

Miniclcs then arc offered ns in the Gospels, not 
as stuitling violations of the older of nature, but os 
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consequences of the revelation of Himself made by 
Jesus Christ for men’s salvation, and as such they 
ara not violations of oixler at all, but inteiferencos 
of the spiritual order with the natural. They are 
abundmilly witnessed by earnest and competent 
men, who did not aim at any earthly rewui'd for 
their teaching ; and they are proofs, togctlier with 
His pure life and holy doctrine, that Jesus was the 
.Son of God. (See Bean 'french on the MimrAcs^ oo 
important work; Baumgarten, Lcben Jesu; I’a- 
le/s Evidences; Butler’s Analogy; Hasc, Leben 
Jesu ; with the vai’ious Commentaries on the New 
Testament.) 

2. 'I'he Parables , — In considering the Loid’s 
teaching we turn finst to the parables. In all ages 
the aid of the imagination has been sought to assist 
in the teaching of abstiact truth, and that in various 
ways : in the parable, where .some story of offiinary 
doings is made to convey a spiritual nieaiiing, beyond 
what the narrative itself contains, and without 
any assertion tliat the nan-ative does or does not 
present an actual occunence: in the fable, where 
a story, for the most part an impossible one, of 
talking beast qnd reasoning bird, is inade the 
vehicle of some shiewd and prudent lesson of 
worldly wisdom: in the allegory, which is a stoiy 
with a moral or spiritual meaning, in whi<‘h the 
lesson taught is so prominent as dinost wholly to 
supersede the story that clothes it, and the names 
and actions are so chosen that no iiitei preter sliall 
be n*quire(l for the application : and lastly, in the 
piovcih, which, is often only a ])amble or a fable 
condensed into a few pithy wrords [PARAliJ.r.] 
(Krnesti, Lcjs, Tech, Gracoumf under irapafio\ij, 
\6yo5f aWrjyopla; Trench, On the Parables; 
Alford on Matt, xiii, 1, ainl other Commoiitatoi s ; 
Hose, 7 cben Jesti^ §i>7, Ed. iv, ; Nenndcr, Lcben 
Jesn, .'>08, foil,). Nearly fifty parables are pre- 
seivoil in the Gospels, and they arc only selected 
from a larger number (Mark iv. 83). Each Evan- 
gelist, even St. Maik, has ])reserved some that are 
I>eculiar to himsidf. St. John never iihes the word 
parable, but that of proverb (irtipoipiu), which the 
other Evangelists nowhere employ. In reference 
to this moile of teaching, our Loid tolls the dis- 
ciples, ** Gnto you it is given to know the niys- 
teiieh of the kingdom of (iod ; but to others in 
{Niiahles, that seeing they might not see, and heal- 
ing they might not understand” (Luke viii. 10): 
and some liave hastily concluded fiom this that 
the jiarnhle — the clearest of all miHies of teaching — 
was employed to conceal knowledge from those 
who were not suscejitihle of it-, and that this was 
ite chief purpose, lint it was chosen not for this 
negative object, but for its positive advantages in 
the instruction of the disciples, 'fhe daturc of the 
kingdom of heaven was not understood even by 
disciples ; hard even to them were the sayings that 
dc*scrlhed it, and the hearing of them caused many 
to go back and walk no moie with Him (John vi. 
60). If there was any mode of teaching better 
suited than anothei* to the purpose of preserving 
truths for the inemoiy that were not yet acceptwi 
by the heart — ^for keeping the seed safe till the time 
should* arrive for the quickening Spirit to come 
•lown and give it growth — that mode would be the 
best suited to the peculiar position of the disciples. 
And any means of translating an abstriu't thought 
into htaisuous language has ever been the object of 
poet and teacher in all countnes. He who can best 
employ the symbols ol the visible world for the 
deeper acts of thought has been the clearest and 
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moat saccesaful exp()bitor. The ptirablc affords just 
such an insti'ument as was i*equired. VVho could 
biuii>''h from his loipd, when once understood, the 
inmj;c of the hovisc built on the sand, as tlie symbol 
of the faithless soul unable to stand by the truth 
in the day of temptation ? To whom does not the 
])aiable of the predial son bring back the thought 
of (i!o<l’.s merciful kindness towards the erring? 
But without such striking images it would have 
been im|)o.ssible (to use mere human language) to 
make known to the disciples in their half-eiilighteiied 
stsite the mysteries of faitli in the Son of (Sod as a 
principle of life, of repentsuice fiom sin, and of nn 
assurance of peace and welcome from the (Sod of 
mercy. Eastern teachers have made this nio<.le*of 
instruction familiar; the originality of the parables 
lay not in the method of teaching by stories, but 
ill the pnifoimd and new truths which the stories 
hiuglit h'i aptly. And Jesus had another pui*pose 
in select ing this form of instruction: He foresaw 
that many would nject Him, and on them He 
would not lay a heavier burden than they ueetls 
must bi>ar. He did not offer them daily and hourly, 
in their plainest form, the grand truths of sin and 
atuuement, of judgment and heaven and hell, and 
in so doing multiply occasions of blaspheming. 
“Those that were without** heard the {larable; 
but it was an aimless story to them if they sought 
no moral purpose under it, and a dark saying, 
pfissing comprehension, if they did so seek. When 
the T.oi'd gathered round Him those that were 
willing to be His, and explained to them at length 
the parable and its application (Matt. xiii. 10-18), 
then the light thus tni’owu on it was not easy to 
extinguish in their memory. And amongst those 
without there was no doubt a difference; some 
listened with indiflerent, and some with unbelieving 
and resisting miiuls; and of both minds some 
remained in their a\ersion, more or less active, 
from the Sou of Ood unt<» the end, and some were 
convcited afler He was risen. To these we may 
suppose that the parables which had tested in their 
memories as vivid pictures, yet still a dea<l letter, 
so far as moral impoi t is concerned, became by the 
Holy Spirit, whose business it was to teach men 
all things and to bring all things to their remem- 
brance (John XlV. 26), a quick and powerful light 
of ti’iith, lighting up the dark places with a bright- 
ness never again to tiule from their eyes. 'I’he 
parable unapplied is a dark saying; the pamhie 
explained is the clearest of all teaching. When 
language is used in Holy Scripture which would 
seem to treat the parables as means of concealment 
rather than of instruction, it must be taken to 
rafer to the unexplained parable — to the cypher 
without the key — the symbol without the inter* 
pretntion. * . 

Besides the parables, the more direct teaching of 
our Lord is conveyed in many distsmrses, dispersctl 
through Hie Gospels ; of which three may be here 
selected as examples, the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt, v.-vii.), the discourse after the feeding of 
the five thousand (J<»hn vi. 22-65), and the final 
discourse and prayer which piececled tlie Passibn 
(John xiv.-xvii.). These are selected piincipally 
because they mark tJirec distinct periods in the 
ministry of Jesus, the opening of it, the principal 
change in the tone of its teaching, and the solemn 
close. 

Notwithstanding the endeavour to establish that 
the Sermon on the Momt of »St. Matthew is differ- 
ent fi-om the Sermon on the Plain of St. Luke, the 
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evidence for their being one and the same discourse 
greatly preponderates. If so, then its historical 
position must be fixed from St. Luke; and its 
earlier place in St. Matthl^’s Gosjiel must be 
owing to the Evangelist’s wish to commence the 
account of the ministry of Jesus with a summary 
of His teaching; an intention further illustrated by 
the mode in which the Evangelist has wrought in 
with his repOit of the discourse several sayings 
wliich St. Luke connects with the various facts 
which on different occasions drew them foiih (comp. 
Luke xiv. 84, xi. 88, xvi. 17, xii. 58, 59, xvi. 18, 
with places in Matt. v. ; also I.uke xi. 1-4, xii. 88, 
34, xi. 84-86, xvi. 18, xii. 22-81, with places in 
Matt, vi.; also Luke xi. 9-13, xiii. 24, 25-27, with 
places in Matt. vii.). Yet this is done without 
violence to the connexion and structure of the 
whole discourse. Matthew, to whom Jesus is ever 
present as the Messiah, the Anointed Prophet ot 
the chosen people, the successor of Moses, sets at 
the head of His ministry the giving of the Chris- ' 
tian law with its bearing on the Jewish. From 
Luke we learn that Jesus had gone up into a 
mountain to pray, that on the morning following 
He made up the number of His twelve Apostles, 
and solemnly appointed them, and then descending 
He stood upon a level place (Karafihs fifp ahr&p 
t<rrt\ ^irl rSirov rtSiyoO, Luke vi. 17), not neces- 
sarily .at the bottom of the mountain, but where 
the multitude could stand round luid hear; and 
there he taught them in a solemn addro&s the laws 
and constitution of His new kingdom, the kingdom 
of Heaven. He tells them who are meet to be 
citizens of that heavenly polity, and in so doing 
rebukes almost every (piality on which the tvorld 
sets a value. The poor in spirit, thiit is the lowly- 
minded, the mourners and the meek, those who 
hunger and thiist for righteousness, the merciful, 
the pure, and the peacemaker, are all “ hlesscHl,** 
are all possessisl of the toniper which will assort 
well with that heavenly kingdom, in contrast to 
the proud, the confident, the gieat and successful, 
whom the world honours. (SSt. Luke adds de- 
nunciations of woe to the tein|)ei.s wliich are 
opposed to the (lOspcl, which St. ^latthew omits.) 
This novel oxoixlium stai ties all the hearers, for it 
s(;ems to proclaim a new world, new hopes, and 
new virtues ; and our Lord then proceeds to meet 
the question that rises up in their minds — “ If these 
dis]M>sitions and not a literal obedience to minute 
precepts constitute a Christian, what then becomes 
of the law ?** Answei ing this tacit objection, the 
Loni bills them “ think not that I am come to de- 
stroy (Kara\v(rai, abolish) Hie law and the pro- 
phets, 1 am not come to destroy but to fulfil** 
(irXrfpwcraif complete. Matt. v. 17), He goes on 
to tell tliem Hiat not one point or letter of the Law 
was written in vain ; that what was tenqiornry in 
it does not fall away till its purpose is an*tweredy 
what was of permanent obligation shall never be 
lost. He then shows how far more deep and 
searching a moral lawgiver He is than was Moses 
His prototype, who like Him spoke the mind of 
God. The eternal principles which Moses wrote 
in broad lines, suclv as a dull and unspiritual people 
mrtst read, He applies to deeper seated sins and to 
all the finer shades of evil. Murder was denounced 
by the Law ; but anger and provoking speech are 
of the wnic stock. It is not only murder, but 
hate, that is the root of that poisonous fruit which 
God abhors. Hate defiles the very offering that a 
man makes to God ; let him leave his gift unoifered, 
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ntul get the hate (ni«t out., and not waste his time 
in an unacceptable sarnfi(‘er. Hate will afiTect tiie 
soul fdl* ever, if it gow out of the world to meet 
its Judge ill tlmt defiling gaiment j ** agree with 
thine n<lversary quickly, whiles thou art in the way 
with him" (ver. 25). The act of adultery is 
deadly, and Moses forbade it. But to permit the 
thought of lust to rest in the heiu-t, to suffer the 
desire to linger there without comlxitiiig it (/3A^> 
irciv Tphs rh is of the same nature, and 

shates the condemnation. The broach of an oath 
(bev. xix. 12) was forbidden by the Law ; and the 
rabbinical writers had woven a distinction between 
oaths th.at were and oaUis tlmt wore not binding 
(Maimonides in Lightfoot, Jlor. Heb. ii. p. T27). 
Jesus shows that all oaths, wdiother they name 
the Creator or not, are an appeal to Him, and all 
nie on that account cipially binding. But the need 
of an ojith “ cometh of evil the bare asseveiation 
of a Christian should be its bolemn and sacred to him 
‘ ns the most binding oath. That this in its simple 
lit«ml application would go to abolish all swearing is 
beyond a question ; but the Lord is sketching out a 
perfect f.aw for a perfect kingdom ; and this is not 
the only part of the sermon on the Mount which 
in the present slate of the world cannot be carricil 
out completely. Men there are on whom a won! 
i.<i less binding than an oath ; and in jiviicial pro- 
ceedings the highest test must be applied to them 
to elk it the truth; theicfore an oath mast .still 
form part of a legal process, and a good man may 
take what is really kept up to coutiol the wicked. 
JeMis Himself did not ixduse the oath administmed 
to Him in the Sanhedrin (Matt. xxvi. (53). And 
yet the need of an aith “cometh of evil," for 
among men who respect the truth it would add 
nothing to the weight of their evidence. Almost 
the same would apply to the piecepts with which 
our hol’d replaces the much-abused law of retalia- 
tion, “ All eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tootli ” 
(Lx. xxi. 24). To conquer an enemy by sub- 
mission where he expected resistance is of the very 
eshcncc of the (jospel; it is an exact imitation of 
. our Lord’s own example, who, when He might 
have summoned more than twelve legions of Angels 
to llis aid, allowed the .Jews to revile and slay 
Him. And yet it is not possible at once to wipe 
out fiom our social anaiigements the principle of 
retribution. The robber who takes a coat must 
not be encouraged to seize the cloak also ; to give 
to every one that asks ail that he asks would be 
nil encouragement to sloth and shameless impor- 
tunity. But yet the awakened conscience will 
find out a hun«ired ways in which the spirit of this 
precept may l)C caiTied out, even in our imperfect 
social state ; and the power of this loving policy 
will be felt by those who attempt it. Finally, 
our Lord sums up this portion of His divine law 
by woids full of sublime wisdom. To the cramped 
anil confinod love of the Rabbis, “ Thou shall love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy," He opjroses 
this nobler rule — •“ Love your enemies, bless them 
that curae you, <lo good to them that hate you, 
and pi ay for them which despitefully use you, and 
)u'iM‘cute you, that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven ; for He maketh Uis 
Min to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjiust ... Be ye 
tluMufuie |M>rfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is peifecl” (Matt. V. 44, 45, 48). To 
this pirt of the sermon, which St. Luke has not 
preserved, but which St. Matthew, writing as it 
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were with his face tunied towards his Jewish 
countrymen, could not pretermit, succeed precepts 
on almsgiving, on prayer, on forgiveness, on 
tasting, on trust in Hod’s providence, and on 
tolerance; nil of them tuned to one of two notes: 
that a man's whole nature must be uflered to Cod, 
and that it is man's duty to do to others as he 
would liave them do to him. An earnest appeal on 
the (RiHculty of a godly life, and the worthles.sness 
of mere profession, cast in the form of a parable, 
concludes this wonderful discourse. 'J'hc diflerences 
between the repoiis of the two Evangelists are 
many. In tlie former Cosjjel the sertTioii occupies 
one hundred and seven verses ; in tlie latter, thirty. 
TKIb longer report includes the exposition of the 
relation of the Gospel to the J.aw : it also draws 
togetJior, ns we have seen, some passages which 
St. Luke reports elsewhere and in another rqn- 
iiexion ; and where the two contain the same matter, 
that of Luke is somewhat more compressed. But in 
taking account of this, tlie purjwse of St. Matthew 
is to be Wne in mind : the morality of the (tos]H>l 
is to be fully set forth at the lM*giiming of our 
Lord’s ministry, and especially in its beaiing on tlie 
Law ns usually 1 * 0(101 ved by tlie Jews, for whose list; 
especially tliis Gospel was designed. And when this 
discourse is compared with tlie later examples to 
which we shall piesently lefer, the fa(;t comes out 
more distinctly, that we have here the (?odc of the 
Chnstiun Lawgiver, rather th.-iii the whole Cospid ; 
that the standard of Christian duty is here fixed, 
but the means for raising men to the level whore 
the obsei vunce of such a law is at all possible aie 
not yet |M)inted out. The bearers learned how 
Christians would act and think, and to what degree 
of nioial pui’ity they would aspire, in the .state of 
salvation ; but how that state was to be purchased 
for them, and conveyed over to them, is not yet 
pointed out. 

The next example of the teaching of Jreus must 
be taken from a later epoch in llis ministiy. It is 
jiroliable that the great discourse in John vi. t(M>k 
pbuje about the time of the Transfiguration, jiist 
iiefore which He began to reveal to the disciples the 
stoiy of His suirerhigs (Matt. xvi. and parallels), 
which was the special and frequent tlieme of Ills 
tcacliing until the end. The elfect^f His persona] 
work on the disciples now becomes the prominent 
subject, lie had taught tliem that He was the 
Christ, and had given them His law, wider and 
deeper far than fliat of Moses. But the objection 
to every law applies jnoie stiongly the purer and 
higher the law is ; and “ how to perform that which 
I will " is a question that grows more difficult to 
answer as the standard of olKxlicnce is raised. It is 
that question which our Lord proceeds to answer 
here. Tlie feeding of the five thousand had lately 
taken place; and from this miracle Pie preaches yet 
a greater, namely, that all spiritual life is imparted 
to the disciples fiom Him, and that they must feed 
on Him that tlieir souls may live. He can feeil 
them with something more than manna, even with 
Himsidf; “ for the bread of God is He which cometh 
do^ii from lieoven and giveth life unto tlie world ** 
(,Tohn vi. 2fi-4()). The Jews murmur at this hani 
doctrine, and He warns them that it is a kind of test 
of those who ha\ e been with Him : “ No man can 
wme to Me ex(*ept tlie Father which hath sent Me 
draw him He repats that He is the bi ead of 1 ife ; 
and they muimur yet more (vers, 41-52), He 
presses it on Hiem still more strongly : “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except je eat the flesh of 
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the Son of man and drink His bloo4« ye have no life 
in you. Whoso eateth My flesh and drinketh My 
blood hath eternal life ; and I will raise him up at 
the last day. For My flesh is- meat indeed, and My 
MocmI is drink indeed. He that eateth My flesh, 
(uid drinketh My blood, dwelleth in Me and 1 in 
him. As the living Father hath sent Me, and J 
live by the Father, so he that eate^ Me, even he 
shall live by Me” (vcr.s. 5fl-57). After this dis- 
course nniny of the di.sciples went back and walked 
no more with Him. They could not conceive how 
salvation could depend on a cx>ndition so strange, 
nay, even so revolting. However we may blame 
them for their want of confideuco in their Teadicr, 
it is not to l>e imputed to them os a fault that they 
found a doctrine, which in itself is diflicult, and 
here was dothe<1 in dai'k and obscure expressions, 
beyond the giusp of tlieir understiinding at that 
time. For that doctrine was, that ('hri.st had taken 
our fleddy nature, to sutler in it, and to shed His 
hlood in it ; and that those to whom the benetits of 
Ills atoning death ai’c imparted find it to be their 
spiiitual food an<l life, and the condition of tlieir 
resurrection to life everlasting. 

Whether this pussage refers, and in what degree, 
to the Micramcnt of the Lord’s Supper, is a ques- 
tion on which commentators have been much di- 
vidi'd, hut two observations should iii some degi-ce 
guide our intei {ucbition ; the one, that if thep/*«ffuo 7 / 
reference of the disexmrae had been to the Loid’s 
Supper, it would have been uttered at the iiistitii- 
tiou of that rite, and not before, at a time when 
the disciph's could not possibly make applicjitioii of 
it to a sacrament of which they had never even 
heat'd ; the other, tliat the form <d' speech in this 
discourse comes so near that which is used in in- 
stituting the Loid’s Supper, that it is impossible 
to exclude all reference to that Saci ament. The 
UiHlci'iner alludes heie to His <leath, to the body 
which shall suffer on thd Cross, and to the blood 
which shall be poured out. This great sacrifice is 
not only to be looked on, but to be believed ; and 
not only believed, but appiopriated to the believer, 
to become part of liis very heart and life. Faith, 
here ivi elsewhere, is the means of apprehending it : 
but when it is once laid hold of, it will be as much 
a part of the believer as the food that iiouiishcs the 
body becomes incorporated with the body. In three 
passages in the other Evangelists, in which our Loid 
aliont this vei'y time preijares them for His suffeiings. 
He connects with the announcement a warning to 
the disciples that all who would come after Him 
must show the fruit of His death in their lives 
(Matt. Mark viii., Luke ix.). And this new 
principle, infiised into them by the life and death 
of the It^eemer, by His taking our flesh and then 
suflering in it^for neither of these is excluded), is 
to believers the seed of eteriiiil life. The believer 
“ hath eternal life ; and I will raise him up at the 
last day ” (John vi. 54). Now the words of Jesus 
in instituting the Loixl’s Supper come very near to 
the expressions in this diseoui'se ; “ This is My body 
which is given for you (dirip . . . This cup 

is the new testament in My blood, which is shed 
for yout” (Luke xxii. 19, 20). Tliat tlie Lord’s 
Supper 18 a means of applying to us through faith 
the fruits of the incanintion and the atonement of 
Christ, is generally admitted ; and if so, the dis- 
course before us will apply to that sacrament, not 
certainly to the exclusion of other means of aj)pio- 
priating the saving death of Christ, but still with 
great force, inasmuch as the Lord’s Siip|)or is the 
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most striking symbol of the application to us of the 
Loitl’s body. Here in a bold figure the di^iples 
arc told that they must eat the flesh of Chim and 
drink His blooil ; whilst in the sacrament the same 
figure become an act. Here the language is mc^iit 
to be general ; luid there it flnds its most striking 
special application, but not its only one. And 
the uttering of these woids at an epoch that 
preceded by some monilis the first celebiation ot 
the Lonl’s Supper was probably intended to pre- 
clude that special and limited application of it 
which would narrow it down to the sacrament 
only, and out ot whieh much false and even idola- 
ti'Ous tcadiing has grown. (ComjMire Commentaries 
of Alford, Liicke, Meyer, Stier, Heubner, Williams, 
Tholuck, and othera, on this passage.) It will 
still be asked how we are to account for the start- 
ling form ill which this most profound Gospel- 
truth was put before ]ieisons to whom it was likely 
to prove ail ofTence. 'Hie answer is not {liflicult. 
Many had companied with the Lord tlm ing the early 
part of His ministry, to see His miiaeles, peihaps 
to derive some fniit fiom them, to talk about Him, 
and to repat His sayings, who were quite unfit to 
go on as His followers to the end. There was a 
wide difference between the two doctrines, that 
Jesus was the Christ, and that the Christ must 
hang upon the tree, as to their efiects on unre^- 
iierate and worldly minds. For the latter tliey 
were not pie)mi'ed: though many of them could 
jwsribly acci'pt the former. Now this discourse 
belongs to thu timo of tiansition fium the easier to 
the harder doctrine. And we may siqqiose that It 
WAS meant to sift the disciples, that the good grain 
might remain in the gamer and the ( haff be scat- 
tered to the wind. Hence the hard and startling 
form in which it was cast; not iJdcod that this 
figure of eating and drinking in reference to spi- 
ritual things was wholly unkuoxvn to Jewish teach- 
ers, for Lightfoot, Schottgen and Wetstciii, have 
shown the contrai'y. But hard it doubtless was ; 
and if the condition of disciplesliip laid been that 
they should then and there uiidei stand what they 
heard, their turning back at this time would have 
been inevitable. But even on the twelve Jesus 
imposes no such condition. He only asks them, 
**Will ye also go awayP” If a beloved teacher 
says something which overturns the previous notions 
of the taught, and shocks their prejudices, then 
whether they will continue by liis side to liear 
him explain further what they fiml diflicult, or 
desert Him at once, will depnd on the amount of 
their confidence in Him. Many of tho disciples 
went buck and walked no more with Jesus, because 
their conviction that He was the Messiah had no 
leal foundation. The rest remained with Him for 
the reason so beautifully exprossed by Peter: 
** Loi-d, to whom shall we go ? 'I'hoii hast the woixls 
of eternal life. And we bedieve and are sure that 
Thou ai-t that Clu ist, the Son of the living (jo<l ” 
(John vi. 68, 69). The sin of tlie faint-hearted 
followcra who now deserted Him was not that 
they found this diflicult ; but that finding it difli- 
ciilt they had not confidence enough to wait for 
light. 

The thiixl example of our Lord’s discourses 
which may be selected is that wliicb closes his 
ministry — “ Now is the fc^on of Man glorified, and 
God is gloriflcd in Him. If God be glorified in 
Him, God shall also glorify Him in Himself, and 
shall ftraightway glorify Him” (John xiii.31,:>2). 
This great diseoui'se, rei'onled only by »St. John, 

8 Y 
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extends from the thirteenth to the end of the seven- 
teenth.chapter. it hanlly admits of analysis. It 
annotliccs the Sariour*s departure in the fulHlmeut 
of His mission ; it imposes the new commandment 
on th«‘ disciples of a special love towards each other 
wliich should be the outward token to the world of 
their Chiistian prafession ; it consoles them with 
the promise of the Coinfoiter who should be to 
them instead of the Saviour ; it tells them all that 
He should do for them, teachings them, reminding 
them, reproving the world and guiding the dis- 
ciples into all truth. It offers them, instead of the 
bodily presence of their beloved Master, free access 
to the throne of His Father, and spiritual blessings 
such as they had not known hi'fore. Finally, it 
culminates in that suhliiiic piUyer (ch. xvii.) by 
which the TIigh-priest as it wcixs consecrates Himself 
the victim ; and so doing, prays for those who shall 
hold fast and keep the Wnefits of that sacrifice, 
offered for the whole worhl, whether Hi» disciples 
already, or to be brought to Him thereafter by the 
ministty of Apostles. He wills that they shall be 
with Him and behold His glory. lie recognises 
the righteousness of the Father in the plan of sal- 
vation, and in the result pitxluccd to tlie disciples ; 
in wliom that highest and purest love wherewith 
the Father loved the Son shall be present, and with 
and in that love the Son Himself shall be present 
witli them. “ With this elevated thought,” sjiys 
Olshausen, “the Uedeemer concludes ilis prayer 
for the disciples, and in them for the ('hurch 
through all ages. He has compi essed into the last 
moments given Him for intercourse with His own 
the most sublime and glorious sentiments ever 
uttei'ed by human lips. Ihu'dly has the sound of 
the last word died away when Jesus passes with 
His disciples o^>r the biook Kedron to (icthsemane; 
and the bitter <*onflict dmws on. The seed of the 
new world must be sown in death that thence lite 
may spring up,** 

These three discourses arc examples of the Sa- 
viour’s teaching — of its progi’essivc character fioni 
the ojiening of His ministi y to the close. The firot 
exhibits His practical precepts as Lawgiver of His 
people; the second, an exposition of the need of His 
sacrifice, but addressed to the world without, and 
intended to try them rather than to attract ; and the 
thinl, where Christ, the Lawgiver and the High- 
priest, stands before God as the Son of God, and 
speiiks to Him of His inmost counsels, as one who 
had known them from the beginning. They will 
serve as illustrations of the course of His doctrine ; 
whilst others will be mentioned in the narrative as 
it proceeds. 

TAe scene of the LortVs ministry . — As to the 
serne of the ministry of Christ, no less than as to 
its duration, the three Evangelists seem at ftret 
sight to bo at variance with the fourth. Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke record only our Lord’s doings in 
Galilee; if we put aside a few days before the 
Passion, we find that they never mention His 
visiting Jerusalem. John, on the other hand, 
whilst he recoixls some acts in Galilee, devotes the 
chief part of his Gospel to the transactions in 
Judaea. But when the supplemental character of 
John’s Gospel is borne in mind there is little difli- 
cnlty in explaining this. The three Evangel^ts 
do not profess to give a chronology of the ministry, 
but raUier a picture of it: notes of time are not 
fre(|uent in their narrative. And as they chiefly 
confliiod themselves to Galilee, where the Redetfner’s 
chief acta were done, they might naturally omit to 
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mention the feasts, which being passed by our Lord 
at Jerusalem, added nothing to the materials for 
His Galilean ministry. John, on the other hand, 
writing later, and giving an account of the Re- 
deemer’s life which is still less complete as a 
history (for more than one-half of the fourth 
Gospel is occupied with the last thrc(‘ months of 
the ministry, and seven chaptera out of twenty-one 
are filled with the acixiuiit of the few days of the 
Passion), vindicates his historical claim by sup- 
plying several jirecise notes of time: in the oc- 
currences after the baptism of Jesus, days and even 
hours are specified (i. 29, 35, 39, 43, ii. 1) ; the 
first miracle is mentioned, and the time at which it 
was wrought (ii. I- 11). He mentions not only 
the Passovers (ii. 13, 23 ; vi. 4 ; xiii. l,and peihaps 
V. 1), but also the feast of Tabernacles (vii. 2) 
and of Dedication (x. 22); au«l thus it is ordcied 
that the Evangelist who goes over the least part 
of the ground of our Lord's ministry is yet the 
same wliu fixes for us its duration, and enables us 
to arrange the facts of the rest mf)re exactly in 
their historical places. It is true tluit the three 
Gospels reconl chiefly tlie ficcniTences in Galilee; 
but there is evidence in them that labours were 
wrought in Judaea. Frequent tcaeliing in Jeru- 
salem is imjilied in the liOrd’s lamentation over 
the lost city (Matt, xxiii. ‘M). The appi'niaiicc in 
Galilee of scribes and pharisees and oihei's from .Feru- 
salem (Matt. iv. 25, xv. 1) would be best explained 
on the supposition that their enmity had been excited 
against Him during visits to Jerusalem. The in- 
timacy with Hie family of Lazarus (Luke x. 38 . . .), 
and the attachment of Joseph of Aiimathea to the 
Lord (Matt, xxvii. .57), would imply, most pro- 
bably, frequent visits to Jerusalem. But why was 
Galilee chosen ns the ])rin(‘ipal scene of the mi- 
nistry ? The question is not easy to answer. The 
Prophet would resort to the Temple of Go<l ; the 
King of the Jews would go to Ilis own royal city ; 
the Teacher of the chosen people wouM preach in 
the midst of them. But their hostility jirevented 
it. The Saviour, who, accepting all the infirmities 
of “the ibiin of a servant,” which He had taken, 
fled in His childhood to Egypt, betak<*s Himself to 
Galilee to avoid Jewish hatred and machinations, 
and lays the foundations of His chinch amid a 
people of impure and despised lace. To Jerusalem 
He comes occasionally, to teach and suffer perse- 
cution, and finally to die: “ for it cannot be that a 
prophet perish out of Jerusalem ” (Luke xiii. 3:1). 
it was upon the first outbreak of persecution 
against Him that He left Judaea : “ When Jesus 
had heard that John was cast into prison, He de- 
pai'ted into Galilee” (Matt. iv. 12). And that this 
pei-secution aimed at Him also we gather from 
St. John : “ When therefore the Loni knew how 
that the Pharisees had heard that Jesus made and 
baptised more disdplcs than .John ... He left 
Judaea and departed into Galilee” (iv. 1, 3). If 
the light of the Sun of Righteousness shone on the 
Jews henceforward from the fur-off shores of the 
Galilean lake, it was because they had refused and 
abhori'cd that light. 

Duration of the Ministry, — It is impossible to 
determine exactly from the Gospels tlic number of 
yeara during which the Redeemer exercised his 
ministry before the Passion; but the doubt lies 
between two and three ; for the opinion, adofifed 
from an interpretation of Isaiah Ixi. 2 by more than 
one of the ancients, that it lasted only one year, 
cannot be boine ont (Euseb. iii. 24 ; Clem. Alex. 
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Strom. 1 ; Origen, Princ. 4, 5). The data are to 
be drawn from St. John. This Evangelist men- 
tions six feasts, at five of which Jesus was present : 
the Passovei' that followed His baptism (ii. 13); 
** a feast of the Jews ** (ioprif without the article. 
V. 1) a Passover during which Jesus remained in 
Galilee (vi. 4) ; the feast of Taberaacles to which 
the Lord went up privately (vii. 2) ; the feast of 
Dedication (x. 22) ; and lastly the feast of Pass- 
over, at which he suflered (xii. xiii.). There are 
ceitainly thi^ Passovers, and it is possible that 
“ a feast ’* (v. 1) may a fourth. Upon this 
possibility the question turns. Liicke in his Com- 
mentary (vol. ii. p. 1), in collecting with great 
rcscan^h the various opinions on this place, is un- 
able to arrive at any definite conclusion upon it, 
and leaves it unsolved. But if this feast is not a 
Passover, then no Passover is mentioned by John 
between the fii'st (ii. 13), and that which is spoken 
of in the sixth chapter; and the time between 
those two must be assumed to be a single year 
only. Now, although the record of John of this 
jieriod contains but few facts, yet when all the 
Evangelists are compared, the amount of labour 
compressed into this single year would be too much 
fui^its compass. The time during which Jesus 
was baptizing (by his disciples) near the Jordan 
was probably considerable, and lasted till John's 
imprisonment (John iii. 22-36, and see below). 
The circuit mund Galilee, mentioned in Matt. iv. 
23-25, was a missionary jouniey through a countiy 
of considerable population, and containing two hun- 
dred towns; and this would occupy some time. 
But another such journey, of the most compre- 
hensive kind, is undertaken in the same year (Luke 
viii. 1), in which He « went throughout every city 
and village." And a third circuit of the same kind, 
and equally general (Matt. ix. 35-38), would clase 
the same year. Is it at al 1 probable that Jesus, after 
spending a cousi<lerable time in J iidaea, would be able 
to make three circuits of Galilee in the remainder 
of the year, preaching and doing wonders in the 
various places to which He came ? This would be 
more likely if the journeys were hurried and 
paitial ; but all three are spoken of as though they 
were the very opposite. It is, to say the least, 
easier to suppose that the “ feast” (John v. 1) was 
a I’assover, dividing the time into two, and throw- 
ing two of these circuits into the second year of the 
ministry ; provided there be nothing to make this 
interpr^tion impnpbable in itself. The woixls are, 

“ After this there was a feast of the Jews ; and 
Jesus went up ‘to Jerusalem.” These two facts are 
meant as cause and eficct ; the feast caused the 
visit. If so, it was probably one of the three feasts 
at which the Jews were expected to ai)pear before 
God at Jeriftalcm. Was it the Passover, the Pen- 
tecost, or .the feast of Tabernacles ? In the preced- 
ing chapter the Passover has been spoken of as*** the 
feastf ' (ver. 45) ; and if another feast were meant 
here the n.imc of it would have been added, as in vii, 
2, X, 22. The omission of the article is not decisive, 
for it occurs in other cases where the Passover is 
certainly intended (Matt, xxvii. 15 ; Mark xv. 6); 
nor is it clear that the Passover was called t/te 
feast, as the mo 3 t eminent, although the feast of 
Tabernacles was sometimes so described. All that 
the omission could prove would be that the Evan- 
gelist did not think it needful to describe the feast 
more precisely. The words in .fohn iv, 35, “ There 
are yetfour months and then oometb harvest,” would 
agree with this, for the barley harvest began on 
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the 16th Nisan, and reckoning back four months 
would bring this conversation to the beginning of 
December, t. e. the middle of Kisleu. If it be 
granted that our Lord is here merely quoting a 
common foim of speech (Alford), still it is more 
likely that He would use one appropj-iate to the 
time at which He was .speaking. And if tliese 
words were uttered in December, the next of the 
three great feasts occurring would be the Passover. 
The shortness of the interval between v. 1 and 
vi. 4, would nfibrd an objection, if it were not tor 
the scantiness of historical details in tlic early part 
of the ministry in St. John : from the other Evan- 
gelists it api)ears that two great journeys might 
have to be includiMl between these verses. Upon 
tlie. whole, though there is nothing that amounts 
to proof, it is probable that there were four Pass- 
overs, and consequently that our J..oixl’a ministiy 
lasted somewhat more than three years, the ** be- 
ginning of miracles” (John ii.) having been wrought 
before the first pnssover. On data of calculation 
that have alrciidy been mentioned, the year of the 
firat of the.se Passovers was u.o. 780, and the 
Baptism of our Lord took place cither in the begin- 
ning of that year or the end of the year preceding. 
The ministry of John the Baptist began in u.c. 
779. (See Commentaries on John v. 1, especially 
Kuinol and Liicke*. Also Winer, RealvUrterhuch, 
Art. Jesm Christ ; Grbswell, Dissertations, vol. i., 
Diss. iv. vol. ii.. IXhs. 22.) 

After this sketch of the means, the scene, and the 
duration of the Savioui^s ministry, the historical 
onler of the events may be fullowi«i without inter- 
ruption. 

Our Lord ha.s now' passed tlirough the ordeal of 
temptation, and His ministry i.s begun. At Bctli- 
abara, to which Ho returns, dLscipfes begin to be 
drawn towards Him ; Andrew and another, pro- 
bably John, the sole narrator of the fact, see Jesus, 
and hear the Baptist’.*) testimony concerning Him. 
Andrew brings Simon J'eter to see Him also ; and 
He receives irom the Lord the name of Cephas. 
Then Philip and Nathanael oi-c brought into contact 
with our Lord. All these leajqjear as A])ostlcs, if 
Natliauael be, as has oflU>n been snp]X)&ed, the 
same as Bartholomew ; but the time of their calling 
to that oilice was not yet. But that their minds, 
even at this early time, were wrought upon by* 
the expectation of the Messiah apjieais by the con- 
fession of Nathanael : ** Thou art the Son of God ; 
Thou art the King of Israel” (John i. 35-51). 
The two disciples last named saw Him as Ho was 
about to set out for Galilee, on the third day of His 
sojourn at Bethabara. The thiitl day after this 
interview Jesus is at Cana in Galilee, and works • 
His first miracle, by making the water winc^John 
'. 29, 35, 4^1; ii. 1). All these particulars are 
iupplied from the fourth Gospel, and coine in 
Detween the 11th and 12th verses of the 4th 
::haptor of Si. Matthew. They show that our 
Loid left Galilee expressly to be baptized and to 
luffer temptation, and returned to his own country 
when these were accomplished. He now betakes 
Himself to Capernaum, and after a sojourn there 
of** not many days,” sets out for Jerusdem to the 
Passover, which was to be the b^inning of His 
ministry in Judaea (John ii. 12, 13). 

The cleansing of the Temple is associated by St. 
John with this firat Passover (ii. 12-22), and a 
similar cleansing is assigned to the last Passover 
ly the other Evangelists. These two cannot he 
confounded without throwing discredit on the his- 
3 Y 2 
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turical cliai'actcr of oik* narrative or the other ; the 
notes of time aro precise, liut a host of inter- 
]»reters have poiiitisl out the pioliability that an 
action syinboliciil of tlie |)ower and authority of 
Aleshiali should Ihj twice jkm funned, at the opening 
of tin* ministry and at its dose. The expulsion of 
the ti add’s was not likely to produce a permanent 
eil'ect, and at the end of thi’cc years Jesus found 
the tumnlt and the trallic defiling the court of the 
’feriiple as they had ilone when He visited it betbre. 
BoBides the diflfei'encc of time, the nari'ative of St. 
John is by no means identical with those of the 
others ; he mentions that Jesus made a scoui’ge of 
.small cords {tppuytkkiov 4k (txotvltoVf ii. 15) as a 
symbol — we need not piove that it could no 
more — of llis power to puuLsh ; that here Ho ceii- 
huml them lor making the Temple “a house of 
merchaiidizo,’' whilst at the bust cleansing it wjys 
pronounced “ a den of thieves,” with a distinct re- 
ference to the two jiJLssages of Isiiiah and Jeremiah 
(Is. h i. 7 ; Jer. vii. 11). Writers like Btrau.s.s would 
pei’suiwle us that ** tact and good seusc *’ would pre- 
vent the liedoemcr from attempting such a violent 
measure at the beginning of Ilis ministi'y, before His 
authority was admitted. The aptnes.s and the 
gi’catnes.s of the occasion have no weight with such 
critics. The usual saci Wices of the law of Jehovah, 
and the usual half-shekel paid for tribute to the 
Temple, the very means that were ap])ointcd by 
God to remind them tliat they were a conscciated 
people, were tnado an ev’cuse for secularizing even 
the Temple ; luid in its holy ja’ociiicts all the busi- 
ness of the wQi'ld went on. It was a time when 
“the zeal pf God’s house” might well sujicisede 
.the “tact” on which the Gorman ])liilosopher 
lays sliess ; and Jesus tailed not in the zeal, noi 
did the atxjusing I’ousciences of the traders fail to 
justify it, for at the rebuke of one man they re- 
treated from the .scene of their gains. Their hearts 
told them, even though they had been long im- 
nierawi in hanlening trallic, that the house of fJod 
could Iwloiig to none other but Goil; and when 
a Prophet claimed it for Him, conscience dcprivetl 
them of the iKiwer to resist. Immediately after 
this, the Jews askixl of Him a sign or proof of 
llis right to exeici.se this authority. He answered 
them by a promise of a sign by whlcli He would 
hereafter confimi His mission, “ iicstioy this Temple 
and in throe days I will raise it up” (Joliu ii. 19), 
alluding, as the Kvangelist explains, to llis resiir- 
rcxjtion. But why is the name of the building 
before them applied by our Loixl so daikly to 
Himself? There is doubtless a hidden reference 
to the Temple as a typo of the Church, which 
Christ by His death and icsunection would found 
and raise up. He who has cleared of buyers and 
sollei-s the courts of a perislialile Temple innde with 
hands, will prove herrafter that He is the Founder 
of an eterniU Temple made without hands, and 
your destroying act shall be the cause. The reply 
was indccti obscure ; but it was meant as a refusal 
of their demand j and to the disciples aftemai^ it 
liecame abundantly clear. At the time of tlie 
pas.sion this saying was brought against Him, in a 
pei’veited foi’m — ** At the last came two false wit- 
ne.ssp.s, and said, This fellow said, i am able to de- 
stroy the temple of God, and to build it in three 
days” (Matt. xxvi. 6J). They haidly knew per- 
hajTs how utterly false .a small alteration in the tale 
had made it. They wanted to hold him up as one 
who dared to think of the destruction of the Temple; 
and to elmngc desti-oy ” into “ I can destroy,*’ 
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might seem no groat violence to do to the truth. 
But those words contained not a mere (araumstance 
but the very essence of the saying, “i/ow are the 
destroyers of tlie temple ; you that were jxilluting 
it now by turning it into a market-place .shall de- 
stroy it, and also your city, by staining its stones 
with my blood.” Jesus came not to destroy the 
Temple but to widen its foundations ; not to destroy 
the law but to complete it (Matt. v. 17). . Two 
syllables changed their testimony into a lie. 

The visit of Nicodemus to Jesus look place about 
this first ]ia.ssoA’er. It implies that our Lord had 
done more at Jerusalem than is i-ecordcd of Him 
even by John; since we have here a Master of 
Israel (.lohn iii. 10), a member of the Sanlieilrim 
(John vir 50) expressing his belief in Him, although 
too timid at this time to make an open profession. 
The object of the visit, though not directly stated, 
is still clear: be was one of the better Bhai'isces. 
who were expecting the kingilom of Messiah, and 
having seen the miracles that Jesus did, be came to 
enquire more fully aliout these signs of its ii})pioHc1i. 
This indicate.s the coniiexiou between the lemark of 
Nicodeinus and the l.ord’s reply : “ You re<’.ognise 
these miracles a.4 signs of tlie kingdom of fJoiI; 
verily I say unto you, no one am truly sea^uul 
know the kingdom of God, luiloss he be born again 
(AywOev, from aboic; sec Light foot, Jlor^ lirbr. 
in /of'., vol. iv.). 'fhe visitoi boasted the blood of 
Abraham, and expected to stand high in the now 
kingdom in viitue of that biithriglit. He did not 
wish to siiriender it, and set bis hopes upon some 
other birth (comji. Matt. iii. 9); and there is some- 
thing of Avilfnlness in the qnc.stion — “ How can a . 
man lie bom u hen he is old ?” (vcr. 4). Onr Lord 
again insists on the necessity of the renewed heari, 
in him who would he admitted to the kingdom of 
heaven. The new birth is real tliougb it is unseen, 
like the wind which blows hither and thither 
tliough the eye cannot watch it save in its eHects. 
K\eii so the Spirit sways the limit towaids goal, 
can’ies it oAvay towards leaven, brings o\'or the 
soul at one time the cloud, at another the "Aiiiuiy 
wenther. The .sound of Him is heaid in the soul, 
now as the eager east wind bringing jiaiii and le- 
morse; now breathing oA'cr it tlie soft breath of 
consolation. In all this Hu is as powerful us the 
wind; and as unseen is the mode of His o}M>rations. 
For the new birth, of water and of the Holy (ihost, 
without which iioiu* am come to God, faith in 
the Son of God is needed (vea. 18) ; and as im- 
plied in that, the lenouncitig of those evil deeds 
that blind the eyes to the truth '(veis. 10, 20). 
It h.'ts been well ssiid tliat tins diseourse enntnins 
the whole Gos]h>1 in epitome ; there is the kingdom 
of gi-ncc into which God will receii'c thase who 
have olTended Him, the new truth which God the 
holy Spirit will write in all those who seek the 
kingHom ; and God the Son cnicified and slain that 
all who would be saved may look on Him twhen 
He is lifted up, and find health tlici*eby. The three 
Persons of the Trinity are all before us carrying 
out the si'heme of mnn’s stdvation. If it be asked 
how Nicorlemus, so timid and half>hcarted as yet, 
was allowed to hear thus early in the ministi’y 
what our Lord Icept back even from His disciples 
till near the end of it, the answer must be, tkat, 
wise ns it wits to keep back from the genei’al body 
of the hearcra the doctrine of the Crucifixion, the 
Physician of souls would treat each case with the 
medicine that it most reqniieil. Nie.odemus was 
an enquiring spirit, remly to believe nil the* Gospel, 
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but for his Jewish prejudiees luid hissuciiil |H)sition. 
He was one whom even the shadow of the Crusii 
would not estrange; and the Loixl knew it, and 
laid open to iiiin all the .scheme of sidvatiou. Not 
in vain. The tradition, indeed, may not be tho- 
roughly «*Gi tain, wliieii leports his oimmi coiivei-sion 
and his baptUm by Peter and John (JMiot. Hibliuih. 
Cod, 171). But three years alter this eonvei*sa- 
tioii, when all the disciples have bexsn scattered 
by the death of Jesus, he comes foiwaiHl with 
Joseph of Ariinathea, at no little risk, although 
with a kind of seciecy still, to perfoim the Jfist 
olHces for the Master to whom his soul cleaves 
(John \i\. iiD). 

Atlei a sojourn at Jerusiilem of unmlain dttm- 
tion, Ji>sus went to the Joidaii with His disciples; 
and they tlane bapti 7 .(*d iu His name. The Ih^ptist 
wa.s now at Aenon near Siilim ; and the jealousy of 
his disciples against .Jesus di'ew from John an 
avowal of his ))osition, which is remiirkable for its 
hiinnhty (John iii. Ii7-.‘i0), ** A man can ]XH:eive 
nothing except it be gi\en him fi-oin heaven. Ye 
yourh«*lves lK*av mo witn«\ss, that 1 sai*l, J am not 
the (Jliri.st, but that 1 have been .sent bidbre Him. 
He tliiit liath the Inide is the bridegroom; liut the 
friend of the bridegroom, whit h standeth and hear- 
cth him, vejoiceth gicatly because of th<» bride- 
groom’s voice : this my joy therefore is fullilled. 
He must inciease, but I must decrease.’* The 
.s|M>aker is one Who has hitliei’to enjoyed the highest 
lionuur and jv^pularity, a prophet extolled by all 
tiie jx'ople. llefon* the Sun ol* liighteoiKsness his 
reflected liglit is turning pale ; it shall soon be ex- 
tinguisheil. Yet no won! of leluetiince, or of at- 
tempt to cling to a lemiiorary aial dejxirtiiig gr«tt- 
ness, escapes him. ** He must increase but I must 
decie.ise.’* It had been the same before ; when the 
SanluHliim sent to enquire about him lie claimeil to 
be no iiioio than “the 'lolce of One ciyiiig iti the 
wilileines'^, Make stiaight the way of the I.omI, as 
said the piophet Ksaias ” (John i. ‘ill); there was 
one “ who coming after me is jaei'eruHl liefore me, 
whose slaw’s lutchet I am not worthy to unloose ’* 
(i. ‘J7). .Sirauss thinks tins height of self-reiiun- 
riatiuii heaiitifiil, hut iuqumihle {Lcbcn Jem^ ii. 
1, §4i}) ; but wW divine inlluence had worked in 
the Baptist’s spirit, adorning that once ruggeil 
natuie with the grace of humility, we do not admit 
that Dr. Stiaiiss is in a {lasition to measure. 

How long this sojourn in Judaea lasted is uncer- 
tain. But 111 order to reconcile John iv. 1 with 
Matt. iv. 12, W 0 must sup|)Ose that it was much 
longer than tlie “ twenty-six or twenty-seven ” days, 
to wliich the learned Mr. (jri'swell upon mere 
eotijectuie would limit it. From the two jiassages 
together it would seem that John was alter a shott 
tunc cast into pnsoii (Matt.), and that Jesus, see- 
ing that the enmity diiecteil against the Ikiptist 
would now assail Him, because of the iiuu'easing 
success of His ministry (Joliii), resolved to with- 
diaw from its reach. 

Ill the way to (xalilee Jesus fKisstnl by the shuilest 
route, tlirough Samaria. Tiiis country, ];ieopJcd 
by men iioiii five districts, whom the king of 
Assyria had planted there in the time of Hosliea 
(2 K. xvii. 24, &c.), and by the residue of the 
ten tribes that was left behind frem the captivity, 
had once abounded in idolatry, though latterly 
faith in the true God hail gained ground. The 
Samaritans even claimed to share with the (wople 
of Judaea the restoiation of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, and wore repulsed (Ezra iv. l-J). in the 
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time of our LonI they were hailed by the Jew.s 
even more than if they had been (xcntiles. Iheir 
coiinipt worsliip was a shadow of the true ; tbeir 
temple on Geriziin was a rival to that which 
adorned the hill of Zion. “ Ho that eats bread 
fiom the hiuid of u Samariten,” say.s a Jewish 
writer, “is as one that eats swine’s flesh.** Yet 
even in Famaria were souls to be saved ; and Jesus 
would nut shake oft' even that dust from His feet. 
He came in His journey to Siciiem, which the 
Jews iu mockery had changed to Eychar, to indi- 
cate that its people were drun/iords (Lightfoot), or 

that tliey followed idols (*lp^» Itelaud, see Hub. 

li. 18). Weavieil and athirst He sat oii the side of 
Jacob’s well. A woman fioin the netghlionring 
town ttime to draw fiom tlie well, and was as- 
tonished that a Jew should address her as a iieigli- 
Ijour, witli a request for water. The convei'satioii 
that ensiKHl might be taken for an example of the 
miMle in which Christ lends to Himself the souls of 
men. The awakening of her attention to tlie 
pi ivilegi‘ she is enjoying in communing with Him 
(John iv. 10-15); the self-knowledge and self- 
conviction which He arouses (vers. I.")- 10), and 
which whilst it pains dues not iviicl ; the cninplote 
iovelution of Himself, which .slie cannot but believe 
(vers. 19-29), are ellecis that He has wrought in 
many aiiotluM* ease. The woman’s lightness and 
.security, until she finds herself in the presence of a 
Prophet, who knows all her jxist sins; her read i- 
iu*s.« atlei wards to enter on a religious que-tioii, 
wliich }ieihaps had often been i evolved in her mind 
in a worliliy and careless way, are so natural that 
they are almost enough of themselves to Establish 
the historical chameter of the account. 

fn this i*einarkahl(> dialogue are many things to 
poi^er over. The living water whit l.i CIn ist would 
give; the aniiouncemeiit of a change in the w»i- 
sliip of Jew mid Samnnhm; lastly, the confession 
that He who speaks is truly the Me.ssiah, are a'' 
noteworthy. The o|)eii avowal that He is the 
Messiah, made to the ilaughter ofan abhormi people, 
is accomiti‘(.l for if we lemernher tint this was the 
tirat ami last time when He taught personally in 
SSamaria, and that the woman showed a sjiecial tit- 
tiess to receive it, for she e.\|>cctc«l in thcChii.st a 
spiritual teacher not a tpin]K)ml prim*: “ When He 
is come He will tell us all things’* (vcr. 25). The 
very absence of national pride, which so beset the 
Jews, prc«ervwl in her a right conception of the 
Chi ist. Had she thought — had she .siul, “When 
He Is c'ome He will restore the kingdom to Israel, 
and set His follow'd s in high places, on His light 
and oil Ills left,” then He could not have aiisweied, 
as now, “ 1 that speak unto thee am Ho.” The 
woi-ds would have conveyed a falsehood to her. The 
Bainuiitaiis came out to Him on the repit of the 
woman ; they lieaul Him and holi»-ved; “ We have 
heard Him ourselves, and know that this is indeed 
the Christ, tlie Saviour of the woild** (ver. 42). 
Was this great gi'ace thrown ;iw;iy uiwii them? 
Did it abide by tlioin, or was it lost? In the pr- 
bccutiixi that luose about Stephen, Philip “ went 
down to a €:ity of Samaria (not ** the city,*’ as iu 
the English veraion), and preacheil Christ unto 
tlieni ’* (Acts viii. 5). We dare not pronounce jls 
certain that this city was Syclmr : but the rea«!i- 
ness of the Samaritans to bidiei e (viii. 6) recals 
the candour and readiness of the men of Sychar, 
and it is difficult uot to connect the two events 
togeihei'. 
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Jesus now returned to Ciahloe, and came to 
Nazareth, His own city. In the Synagogue He 
expounded to the ])eoplc a passage from Isaiah 
(Ixi. 1), telling them that its fultilment was now 
at hand in His person. The same truth that had 
filled the Samaritans with gmtitude, wrought up 
to fury the men of Nazareth, who would have de- 
stroyed Him if He had not escapSl out of their 
hands (Luke iv. 16-30). He came now to Caper- 
naum. On his way hither, when He had reached 
Cana, He healed the son of one of the courtiera of 
Herod Antipas (John iv. 46-54), who ** himself be- 
lieved, and his whole house.** This was the second 
Oalilean miincle. *At Capernaum He wrought many 
mimclcs for them that needed. Here two disciples 
who had known Him before, namely, Simon Peter 
and Andrew, were called from their fishing to 
become “ lishei's of men ” (Matt. iv. 19), and the 
two 8on.s of Zebedee I’eceivod the same summons. 
Ailcr hesiliiig on tlie Sabbath a demoniac in the 
Synagogue, a miracle which w:ts witnessed by many, 
and was made known everywhere, He returned tlie 
same (iay t<i Simon’s house, and healed tlie mother- 
in-law of Simon who was sick of a lever. At 
sunstd, the multitude, now fully aroused by what 
they had heard, brought their sick to Simon’s door 
to get them healed. He did not refuse His succour, 
and healed them all (Mark i. 29-34). He now, 
after showering down on Ca^iernauni so many 
cures, turned His thoughts to the i*est of Galilee, 
where other “ lost sheep *’ wero sc.-ittere^l : — ** Let 
us go into the next towns (KtofiovoKtis) that 
1 may preach there also, for therefore came I forth** 
(Mark i. 38). The journey ihroisgli Galilee, on 
which He now eutiMod, must have been a gencial 
ciroiiit of that country. His object was to csdl on 
the Galileans to repent and believe the Gosml. 
This could only be done completely by taking Ach 
a jouniey that llis teaching might be accessible to 
nil in turn at some point or other. Josephus men- 
tions that there were two hundred and lour towns 
.nnd villages in Galilee ( Vita, 4.'3) ; thcTcfore 
such a circuit as should in any real sense embrace 
the whole of Galilee would require some mouths 
for its perfonnuncc. ** The course of the present 
circuit,* says Mr. Gresswell {DissertationSy vol. ii. 
293), “ we may conjecture, was, ujmui the whole, 
as follows: — Fii-st, along the westeni side of the 
Joidan, noitiiward, wliich would disseminate the 
fame of Josus in i)eca()olis; sroondly, along the 
conf]iu*s of the tetrarcliy of i’hilip, westward, which 
would make Him known throughout Syria ; thirdly, 
by the <>oasts of Tyro and Sidon, southwai'd ; and, 
lastly, along the verge of Samaria, and the western 
region of tlie lake of Galihs. — the nearest points to 
Judaea projwr and to Peraea — until it returned to 
Capernaum.** In the cotii'sc of this circuit, besides 
the works of mercy spoken, of by the Evangelists 
(Matt. iv. 23-2r, ; Mark i. 32-34; Luke iv. 40- 
44) lie hod probably called to Him more of His 
Apostles. Four at least were His companions 
from the beginning of it* The rest (except iMirhajis 
Judas Iscariot) w'ere Galileans, and it is not ini- 
])robable that they wero found by their Master 
liming this circuit. Philip of Betlmida and Nath- 
anael or Bartholomew wero already prepared to 
become His disciples by an earlier interview. On 
this circuit occurred the first case of the healing 
of a leper ; it is selected for record by the Evan- 
gelists, because of the incurahleiiess of the ailment. 
>So great was the dread of this disorder — so strict 
the prw.antions against its infection — ^that even the 
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raising of Jairus* daughter fiom the dead, which 
probably occurred at (Japei-naum about the end of 
this ciiipuit, would haixlly impress the beholders 
more profoundly. 

Second year of the Ministry . — Jesus xveut up to 
Jerusalem to ** a f^t of the Jews,** which wc have 
shown (p. 1051) to have been probably the Pass- 
over. At the pool Bethesda (chouse of mercy), 
which was near the sheei^gate (Neh. iii. 1) on 
the noiili-east side of the temple, Jesus saw many 
infirm persons waiting tlieir turn for Hie healing 
virtues of the water. (John v. 1-18. On the 
genuineness of the fouiih vei'se, see Scholz, N. T . ; 
Ti&chendorf, N. T.\ and Lucke, in loc. It i<> 
wanting in three out of the four chief MSS. ; 
it is singularly disturbed with variations in the 
MS.S. that insert it, and it abounds in words 
which do not occur again in this Gospel.) Amonj^ 
them was a man who had had an infirmity thirty- 
eight years: Jesus made him whole by a woni, 
bidding him take up his bod and walk. The 
miracle was done on the Sabbath ; and the Jews, 
by which name in St. John's Gospel we aie to 
underotand the Jewish authorities, who acted 
against Jesus, rebuked the iiiuii for canying his 
bed. It was a labour, and as such forbidden (Jer. 
xvii. 21). The answer of tho man was too logical 
to be refuted : “ He that made me whole, the .same 
sjud unto me. Take up thy bed and walk ** (v. 11). 
If He hail not authority for the* latter, whence 
came His power to do the former? Their anger 
was now directed ngainst Jesus for healing on the 
Srdibath, even for well-doing. They sought to put 
Him to death. In our lA>rd*s justification of Iliin- 
self, “My Father worketh hithcito, and I woik*’ 
(v. 17), there is an uiu'quivocid claim to the 
IMvine nature. God the Father never rests: if 
.sleep could visit llis eyelids for an insUmt ; if His 
I hand could dioop for a moment’s rest, the iiniverae 
would collapse in ruin. He rested on the seventh 
day from the eroatioii of new beings ; but from the 
maintenance of those that exi.st He never rests. His 
love streams forth on every day alike ; as ilo tin* 
impartial beams from the sun that lie has placeil 
in the heavens. The Jews rightly understoiHi the 
saying; none but God could utter it; none could 
quote God’s example, as setting Him over and 
above God’s law, .save One who was God Himself. 
They sought the more to kill Him. He ex- 
}K>undcd to tlicm more fully His relation to the 
Father. He works with the strength of the 
Father and according to His will. He can do 
all that the Father does. He can raise men out 
of bodily .'ind out of spiritual death ; and He can 
judge all men. John Iwrc witness to Him; the 
works that He does bemr even stronger witness. 
The reason that tlie Jew.s do not believe is their 
want of disccniment of the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures; and that comes fiom their worldlincss, their 
desire of honour from one another. Unbelief shall 
bring condemnation ; even out of their Law they 
can be condemned, since they believe not even 
Moses, who forotold that Christ should come (John 
V. 19-47). 

Anpther discussion about the Sabbath arose from 
the disciples plucking the ears of coni as they went 
through tho fields (Matt. xii. 1-8). The time of 
this is somewhat uncfeiiAin : some would place it a 
year later, just after the third Passover (Clausen) ; 
but its place is much more probably here (New- 
come, Robinson, &c.). The needy were permitted 
by the Law (Dent, xxiii. 25) to pluck the ears of 
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corn with their hand, even witliout waiting for 
the owiier'a peimiesion. The disciples must have 
been living a hard and |)Oor life to resort to such 
means of sustenance. But the lMiaiisees would not 
allow that it was lawful on the Sabbath-day. 
•lesuH reminds them that David, whose example 
they aie not likely to challenge, ate the sacred 
shewbread in the tabernacle, which it was not 
lawful to eat. The priests might isutakc of it, 
but not a stranger (Ex. xxix. j Lev. xxiv. 5, 9). 
David, on the piiuciple that mercy was better than 
.saciiHce (Hos. vi. 6), took it and gjive to the young 
men that were with him that they might not 
perish fur hunger. In older further to show that 
a literal niechmiical observance of the law of the 
Sabbath would lead to absurdities, Jesus reminds 
them that this law is pei'petimlly set aside on 
account of another : “ The priests profane the .Sal>* 
bath and arc blameless** (Matt. xii. 5). The work 
of sacrifice, the placing of the shewbread, go on on 
the Sabbath, and talwur even on that day may be 
done by priests, luid may please (lod. It was the root 
of the Pharisev.s* fault that they thought sacrihoe 
better than meniy, litiial exactness more than love: 
” If ye had known what this meancth, I will have 
mer<-y and not stierifice, ye would not have con- 
demned the guiltless. For the Son of Man is Lord 
even of the Sabbath-day ** (Matt. xii. 7, 8). These 
last words are inseparable from the nieauing of our 
Loid’s answer. In pleading the exam])le of David, 
the king and prophet, luid of the priests in the 
temple, the Lord tacitly implies the greatness of 
His own position. He is indeed Propliet, Priest, 
and King ; and had He been none of these, the 
argument would have b(«en not iiiorcly incom- 
plete, blit mislenduig. It is undeniable that the 
law of the Sabljath was very strict. Against 
1m hours as small as that of winnowing the corn 
a severe jiennlty was set. Our Lonl quotes cases 
where tlie law is supeisodcd or .set a-side, because 
He is One who has power to do the .same. And 
the rise of a new law is implied in those woid.s 
which St. Mark alone has rerorded : “ The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.’* 
I’he Jaw uixiii the Sabbath was made in love to 
men, to preserve for them a due mensurc of rest, 
to keep rofun for tlic woiship of God. ’J’he Son of 
Mail has )X)wer to re-adjust this law, if its work is 
done, or if men are fit to receive a higher. 

'J’hih may have taken place on the way from 
Jerusalem after the Passover. On another Sabbatli, 
probably at Capernaum, to which Jesus hsul le- 
turned, the Pharisees gave a far more striking 
proof of the way in which their haixl and narrow 
and unloving interpretation would tuni the IxMie- 
ticimce of the Law into a blighting oppressi<ui. 
Our Lord i^utered into the synagogue, and found 
there a man witli a withcied hand — some |»oor 
artiztui prhaps whose handiwork was his means 
of life. Jesus was about to heal him — which 
would give back life to the sufferei’ — which would^ 
give joy to every beholder who had one touch of 
pity ill his heart. The Pharisees interfere; “ Is it 
lawful to lieal on the Sabl»ath-day ?” Tlieir doctors 
would have allowed them to pull a .sheep out of a 
pit; but they will not have a man rescutnl fiom 
the depth of misciy. Rarcly is that loving 'i’em'her 
wrcth, but here His anger, mixed witli grief, showed 
itself ; He looked round about upon them “ with 
anger, being grieved at the hanlncss of their hearts,” 
and answered their cavils by healing tlie man (Matt, 
xii. 9-14 ; Mai'k iii. 1-6 ; Luke vi. 6-11). 
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In placing Hie oiriinatioii or calling of the Twelve 
Apostles just before the Sermon on the Mount, 
are under the guidance of St. Luke (vi. 13, 17). 
But this moie solemn separation for their work by 
DO means marks the time of their firet approach to 
Jesus. Scattered notices prove that some of them 
ut leaht were drawn graduall/ to the Lord, so that 
it would l>e diiKcult to identify the moment when 
they earned the name of disciples. In the case of 
St. Peter, five d(^i’ees< or stages might be tiaccd 
(John i. 41-43; Matt. iv. 19, xvi. 17-19; Luke 
xxii. 31 , 32 ; John xxi. 15-19), at each of which he 
came somewhat iicsu'er to his Master. That which 
takes place here is the appointment of twelve dis- 
ciples to be a distinct body, under the name of 
Apostles. They are not sent forth to preach until 
later in the same year. The number twelve must 
have refeiencc to the number of tlie Jewish tribes ; 
it is a number selected on account of its symbolical 
meaning, for the work confided to them might liavo 
been wrought by morc or fewer. Twelve is used 
with the same S 3 rmlK>lical reference in many passages 
of the O. T. Twelve piliai-s to tin* altar which 
Moses elected (Ex. xxiv. 4); twelve stones to com- 
memorate tlie passing of the ark ovei* Jordan (Josh, 
iv. 3); twelve piecious stones in the breastplate of 
the pneat (Ex. xxviii. 21) ; twelve oxen bearing up 
the molten sea in the Temple of Solomon (1 K. vii. 
25) ; twelve^fficera over SolomoiPs household (IK. 
iv. 7) t all these arc examples of the per])etual repe- 
tition of tlie Jewish number. Bahr {Symbolihf 
vol. i.) has accumulated passages fiom various 
authors to show that twelve, the multijde of four 
and throe, is the type or symbol of ‘the universe; 
but it is enough here to say that the use of the 
number in the foundation of the Christian Church 
has a reference to tlic tribes of the Jewish nation. 
Hence the number continues to be used aflei the 
addition of Paul and Barnabas bad made it inap- 
plicable. The Loid Himself tells them that tlicy 
“ shall sit on thrones judging tlie twelve tribes of 
Israel** (Matt. xix. 27, 28). When He began His 
ministry in Galilee, He left His own home at Na- 
zareth, and sejKiratcd Himself from His kinsmen 
ofler the flesh, in nider to devote Himself more 
eomjdetely to His pro])hetical oflice; and these 
Twelve were “to be with Him” (Mark), and to 
be instead of family and friends. But the enmity 
of the .lews separated Him also from His country- 
men. E\ ery day the prospect of the .lews receiving 
Him ns their Messiah, to their own salvation, became 
moie faint ; and the privileged of the favoured people 
passed gradually over to the new Israel, the new 
Church, the new Jerusalem, of which the A|K)stles 
were the foundation. The precise day in which 
this defection was completed could not be specified. 
The Sun of liighteousiiess ro.se on the world, and 
set for the Jews, through all the .shades of iwiliglit. 
In the education of the Twelve for their appointed 
work, we see the supersedure of the Jews ; in the 
prcseiTution of the symbolical number we see pre- 
served a recognition of their original right. 

Ill the four lists of the names of the Apostles 
preser\’cd to us (Matt, x., Mark iii., Luke vi.. Acts 
i.), there is a ceitain older presciwed, amidst varia- 
tions. The two }Nii]-B of brothers, Simon and Andrew, 
and the .sons of Zebedee, are always named the fiist ; 
and of these Simon Peter ever holds the first plr.ee. 
Philip and Bartholomew, Thomas and Matthew, 
arc always in the next rank ; and of them Philip is 
always the first. In the third rank James the son 
of Alpheus is the first, as Judas Iscoiiot is iilways 
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the laRt, with Simon the Zealot and Thaddacua 
Wtween. The principle that governs this arrange* 
nient cannot be detei mined very positively ; but as 
no doubt Simon P(‘ter stands first beciinse of his 
ze.ll in his Msuster’s service, and Judas ranks last 
ix^causc of liis treason, it is nutuial to suppose that 
they are all arntngcii with some reference at least 
to their zeal and fitness for the apostolic office. 
Some of the Apiwtlfts were certainly poor and un- 
leanieJ men ; it is probable th.at ^e rest weie of 
the samo kind. Four of them wei'e fishei-men, not 
indeed the poorest of their class ; and a iitlh was a 
“ publican," one of the portitoreSf or tax-gatherers, 
who collected the taxes farmed by Romans of higher 
rank. Andrew, who is mentioned with Peter, is 
less conspicnous in the history than ho, but he 
en joyed fri'O access to his ^taster, and seems to have 
been more intimate with him than the rest (John 
vf. 8, xii. 22, with M.ark xiii. 3). But James and 
John, who ai*e bometimes placed above him in the 
list, were esjiccially distinguished by .lesiis. They 
were mimariied ; and their mother, of whose ambi- 
tion we have a well-known instance, seems to have 
had much influence over them. The zeal and fire 
of their disposition is indicated in tiie name of 
Boauei-ges bestowed upon tlicin. One seems hardly 
to recognize in the fierce enthusiasts who would 
have called down fire from heaven to consume tlie 
inhospitable Samantans (Luke ix. 52-5^ the Apostle 
of Love and his brother. It is probable that the 
Bartholomew of the Twelve is the same as Na- 
thanael (John i.) ; and the Lehbneus or Thaddaeus 
the same os Judas the brother of James. Simon 
the Zealot w’a» so called probably from his belonging 
to the sect of Zealots, who, from Num. xxv. 7, 8, 
took it on themselves tn^ punish crimes against the 
law. If the name Iscariot ( = man of Cariot = 
Kerioth) refers the birth of the traitor to Kerioth 
in Judah (Josh. xv. 25), then it would appear that 
the traitor alone was of Judaean origin, and the 
eleven faithful ones were despised GaJilomis. 

From henceforth the education of the tw'clvo 
Apostles will be one of the princiiial features of 
the Loi’d’s ministry. Firat He instructs them ; 
then He takes them with Him as companions of His 
way taring ; then He sends them forth to teach and 
heal for Him. Tlic Set'mon on the Mounts although 
it is metant for all the disci])les, seems to liave a si)e- 
cial reference to the chosen Twelve (Matt. v. 1 1 , . .). 
Its principal featui-es have been sketched already; 
but they will miss their full meaning if it is for- 
gotten that tliey are the firat teaching which the 
Apostles were called on to listen to after their ap- 
pointment. 

About this time it was thiit John the Baptist, 
long a prisoner with little hope of release, sent his 
dlM'iplos to Jesus with the question, “ Ait thou He 
tliat should come, or do we look for another?" 
Ill all the Gospels there is no more touching ind- 
ilciit. Those who maintain that it was done solely 
for the sake of the disciples, and tliat John himself 
needed no niuswer to support his faith, show as 
little knowledge of the human mind as exactness in 
explaining the woixis of the account. The great 
pi ivilege of John’s life was that he was apfointed 
to recognize and bear witness to the Messiah (.lohn 
i. 31). After languishing a year in a dungeon, 
after learning tliat even yet Jesus had made no 
bU‘ps towards the establishment of His kingdom ot 
the Jews, and that His following consisted of only 
twelve poor Galileans, doubts b^ii to cloud over 
his spirit. W.os the kingdom of Messiah os near as 
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he had thought? Was Jesus not the Messiali, but 
some forerumier of that Deliverer, as he liimselt 
had been ? There is no unbelief ; he does not .su])- 
posc that Jesus has deceived ; when the doubts arise, 
it is to Jesus that he submits them. But it was 
not without' gi'cat depression and perplexity that he 
put the question, “ Art thou He thal should come?” 
Tiie scope of the answer given lies in its recalling 
John to the grounds of his foimcr confidence. The 
vciy miracles are being wrought that were to be 
the signs of the kingdom of heaven ; luid therefore 
Unit kingdom is coitie (Is. xxxv. 5, xlii. 0, 7). 
There is more of grave encouragement than of re- 
buke in the woids, ** Blessed is he who shall nut 
be ofl'euded in me ” (Matt. xi. fl). They bid the 
Forerunner to have a good heart, and to hope and 
believe to the end. He has allowed sonow, and 
the apparent triumph of wiokedness, which is a 
hairier trial, to trouble his view of the divine plan ; 
let him retneinlier that it is blessed to attain that 
state of confidence which these things cannot disturb ; 
and let the signs which Jesus now exhibits suflice 
him to the end (Matt. xi. 1-6 ; Luke vii. 18-23). 

The testimony to John whicli our Lord graciously 
adds is intended to reinstate him in that place In 
the minds .of His own disciples which he had occupied 
before this mission of doubt. .Tolm is not a weak 
waverer ; not a luxurious courtier, attaching him- 
self to the new dispensation from worldly motives ; 
but a prophet, and more than a pro])het, for the 
prophets spoke of Jesus afar off, but Juhu stood 
before the Messiah, and with his hand pointed Him 
out. He came in the spirit and power of Klijah 
(Mai. iii. 1, iv. 5), to prepare for the kingrlom ot 
heaven. And yet great ns he was, the least of those 
ill the kingdom of heaven when it is completi'ly 
planted should enjoy a higher degree of religious illu- 
mination than he (Matt. xi. 7-1 1 ; Luke vii. 24-28). 

Now commences the second circuit of Galile<s 
(Luke viii. 1-3), to which belong the parables in 
Matt. xiii. ; the visit of our Loiri’s mother and bre- 
thren (Luke viii. 19-21), and the .account of his 
I’cception at Nazareth (Mark vi, 1-6). 

During this time the twelve have journeyed with 
Him. But now a thiiri circuit in Galilee is re- 
corded, which probably occuireii during the last 
throe months of this year (Matt. ix. 35-38) ; and 
dming this ciicuit, after reminding them how 
gieiit is the harvest and how pressing the need of 
iaiiourei’s. He carries the training of the disciples 
one step further by sending them forth by them- 
selves to teach (Matt, x., xi.). Such a mission is 
not to he considered ns identical in character with 
the mission of the Apostles after the Resurrection. 
It was limited to the Jews ; the Samaritans and 
heathen were excluded; but this arose, not from any 
narrowness in the limits of the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt, xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 15), but fioin the 
limited knowkrige and abilities of the Apostles. 
They were sent to proclaim to the Jews that “ the 
kin^om of heaven,” wJiich their prophets taught 
them to look tor, was at hand (Matt. x. 7) ; but they 
were unlit as yet for the task of exphiiiiin.g to Jews 
the time nature of that kingdom, and still more to 
Gentiles who had I’occivcd no preparation for any such 
doctrine. The preacliing of the Apostles whilst Jesus 
was yet on earth was only ancillary to His and a 
preparation of the way for Him. It was probably 
of the simplest character. “As ye go, pleach, 
saying, the kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” Power 
was given them to conflim it by signs and wouderaf 
and the purfxisc of it was to throw the minds of 
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those who heard it ioto an enquiring state, so that 
they iniglit seek and find the Lord Himself. But 
whilst their insti'uctions as to the matter of their 
prearliing were thus brief and simple, the cautions, 
warnings, and encouragemeids as to their own con- 
dition were far more full. They w*ere to do their 
work without anxiety for tlieir welfare. No pn>vi- 
sion was to be mside for their journey ; in 
house that first received them in any city they w’ere 
to abide, not seeking to find the best. Dangers 
would befall them, for they wei*e sent forth “ as 
sheep in the midst of w'olves ** (Matt. x. 16) ; but 
they weie not to allow this to disturb their thoughts, 
'llip .siine God who wrought their miracles for them 
would protect them ; and those Avho cohfe&scil the 
name of (^^hi ist before men would be confessed by 
Christ liefore the Father as His disciples. These 
precepts for the Apostles even went somewhat be- 
yond what their present niissioii lequiieii ; it does 
not appear that they were at this time delivered 
up to councils, or scoui'^ed in synagogues. But in 
training their feeble wings for their first flight the 
same i ales and <»utions were given which would 
be newle<l even wlieii they soared the liighcst in 
Ihcir zeal and devotion to their crucifie*! Masti'r. 
Tliere is no difficulty here, if we remember that 
this sending forth was rather a training of the 
Apostles than a means of converting the Galilean 
jieojile. 

They went foiih two and tvro; and our Loifl 
continued His own circuit (Matt. xi. 1), with what 
conquuiioiis dot's not appear. By this time the 
leaven of the Loixl’s tejicliing hatl begun powertully 
to work among the people. Herod, we read, ** was 
perplexed, because that it was said of some, that 
.John was risen from the dead, and of some that 
Klijah had nppc>ared ; and of others, tliai one of the 
oltl }irophets was risen again*' (Luke ix. 7, 8). 
The false apprehensions about the Messiah that lie 
should be a tenipoial luler, wero so deep-routed, 
that whilst all the rumours coneurred in assigning 
a high place to Jesus aba prophet, none went Wyond 
to recognise Him as the King of Israel — the Saviour 
of His peo])lc and the world. 

After a journey of perhaps t>vo months* dura- 
tion the twelve ratuni to Jesus, and give an ac- 
count of their ministry. The third Pashover 
was now drawing near; but the Lord did not 
go up to it, because His tune was not come for 
submitting to the malice of the Jews against Him ; 
because His ministry in Galilee was not completed ; 
and especially, because He wished to continue the 
training of the Apohtles for their work, now one of 
the chief objects of His ministry. He wished to 
commune with them privately upon their work, 
and, we may suppose, to add to the instruction 
they bad ajlroady received from Him (Mark vi. 30, 
31). He therefore went with them from the 
neighbourhood of Capeinaum to a mountain on the 
eastem shorn of the 8ca of Tiberias, near Betlisaida 
Julias, not fiu* from the head of the sea. Gieat 
multitudes puraued them; and here the Loitl, 
moved to conqiassioii by the hunger and wean’ne»s 
of Hie people, wrought for them one of His most 
romarkable miracles. Out of five barley loaves 
and two small fishes, He pi'oduced food for live 
thousand men besides women and children. The 
iu:t was one of creation, and therefore was both an 
assertion and a proof of divine power ; and the dis- 
courae which followed it, recorded by John only, 
was an iiupoitaiit step in tlie training of the Apos- 
tles, for it hinted to them for the firat time Uie 


unexpected truth that the body and blood of Christ, 
that is. His passion, must become the means of 
imoii's salvation. This view of the doctrine of the 
kingdom of heaven which they had been preaching, 
could not have been nndersto^ ; but it would pre- 
pare those who still clave to Jesus to expect the 
liai-d facts that wero to follow tliese hard woixls. 
The discourae itself has already been examined 
(p. 1048). Aflcr the miracle, but before tlie com- 
ment on it was delivered, the disciples mossed tlie 
sea from Betlisaida Julias to Bethsaida of Galilee, 
and Jesus retired alone to a mountain to commune 
with the Father. They wero toiling at the oar, 
for the wind was contrary, when, as the night drew 
townnls morning, they saw Jesus walking to them 
on the sea, having passed the wliole night on the 
mountain. They were amazed and tern fled. Ho 
came into the bhip and the wind ceased. Tl^ey 
worshipjied Him at this new proof of divine power — 
“ Of II truth thou art the. Son of God ” (Matt, 
xiv. 33). The stoiin liail been another tidal of 
their fiiith ((‘omp. Matt viii. 23-26), not in a present 
Master, as on a former occasion, but in im absent 
one. But the woids of tSt. Mark intimate that 
even tlie feeding of the five thousand had not built 
up their faith in Him, — “ for they coiisidei*ed not 
the miracle of the loaves : for their heiui was hai-d- 
ened ** (vi. 52). Peter, however, as St. Matthew 
relates, with his usual zeal wishing to show that 
he really possessed that faith in Jesus, which per- 
haps in the height of Hie storm had been somewhat 
foi^otfon, requests Jesus to bid him come to Him 
upon the water. When he made the cifort, his 
faith began to fail, and ho cried out for succour. 
Christ’s rebuke, “ 0 thou of little faith, whereforo 
didst tlion doubt ?” docs upt imply that he had no 
faith, or that it wholly deserted him now. All the 
failings of Pefor were of tlie sifme kind ; there was 
a faith full of zeal and eagerness, but it was not 
constant. He believed that he could walk on Hie 
waters if .Jesus bade him; but the roar of the 
waves apjMillcd him, and he sank from the some 
cause that made him deny his J.ord afterwaids. 

When they riuu’hcd the shore of Gennesaret the 
whole people showed their faith in Him ns a Henier 
of disease (Mark vi. 53-56); and he |)crfoitned 
very many miracles on Hicm. Nothing could sur- 
pass the eagerness with which they sought Him. 
Yet on the next day the great discoui'se just alluded 
to was utteriHl, and ** from that time many of His 
disciples went Wk and walked no inora with Him ” 
(John vi. 66), 

Third year of the Ministry , — Hearing perhaps 
that Jesus was not coming to the feast, Scribes and 
Pharisees fiom Jerusalem went down to see Him 
at (Capernaum (Matt. xv. 1). They found fault 
with His disciples for breaking the tradition about 
purifying, and eating with unwashon hands. It is 
not necessary to suppose that they came to lie in 
wait for Jesus. The objecHon was one which 
they would naturally take. Our Lord in His an- 
swer tries t/O show them how far external rule, 
claiming to be religious, may lend men away from 
the true spirit of the Gospel. “ Ye say, whosoever 
shall say to his father or his mother, it is a gift, by 
whatsoever thou mightest be profited bv me ; and 
honour not his father or his mother, he shall be 
fi'ee’* (Matt. xv. 5, 6). They admitted the obli- 
^Hon of the fifth commandment, but hod intro- 
duced a means of evading it, by enabling a son to 
say to his father and mother who sought his help 
Hiat he had made his property “a gift” to the 
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Temple, which took pi*ecedenct> of his obligation, perior enlightenment, denied Uie foundations of the 
Well might He apply to a people where such a fear of by denying a futum state. At Beth- 
misemble evasion could fin<l place, the woixls off saida Julias, Jesus restored sight to a blind man ; 


Isaiah (xxix, IS) — “This ])Cople draweth nigh 
unto me with their mouth, and honoureth me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from me. But in 
vain they do worohip me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.” 

I.eiiving the neighbourhood of Capeninum our 
Lonl now tmvels to the north-west of Galilee, to 
the region of Tyre and Sidon. The ‘time is not 
strictly determined, but it was probably the early 
summer of this year. It does not appear that He 
I'etii'ed into this heathen country for the pui*pose 
of ministering ; moro probably it was a reti'cat from 
the machinations of the Jews. A woman of the 
country, of Greek education ('EAAijvls JSupo^oi- 
viKurtrat Mark) came to entreat Him to heal her 
daughter who was toimented with an evil spirit. 
The Loi-d at first reiielled her by saying tliat He 
was not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel ; but not so was her materoal love to be 
baffled. She besought Him again and was again 
ropelled ; the bread of the children was not to be 
given to dogs. Still persisting, she besought His 
help even as one of the <logs so despised : “ the dogs 
eat of the crumbs that fall from the Master’s table.” 
Faith so sincero was not to be resisted. Her daughter 
was made whole (Matt. xv. 21-28; Mark vii. 
24-30). 

Ketiirning thence He passed round by the north 
of the sea of Galilee to the region of Decapolis on 
its ea^tein side (Mark vii. 31-37). Tn this district 
He iieiformcd many miracles, and especially the 
I'estoration of a deaf man who hn<] an impetlimeiit 
in his speech, l'emarkahl<^for the seeming effort with 
whi(‘h He wrought it. To these succeeded the 
feeding of the four t^ioustuid with the seven loaves 
(Matt. XV. 32). He now ciusscd the Lake of Mag- 
dala, wfiere the Tharisees and Saddiicecs asked and 
wero refused a “ sign some groat wonder wrought 
expres^ly for them to prove that He was the Christ. 
He answera them as He had answered a simiLai' 
r«»quest before ; “ the sign of the prophet Jonas ” 
was all that tiiey shoutd have. His resurrection 
after a death of throe days .should 1)0 the givat 
sign, and yet in another sense no sign should l)e 
given them, for they should neither see it nor be- 
lieve it. The unnatural allituic^ between Phaiisee 
an«l Sadducce is worthy of remark. The zealots of 
tradition, and the political partisans of Herod (for 
“ leaven of the Sadducees, in Matt xvi. 6 = “ leaven 
of Herod,” Mark viii. 15) joined together for once 
with a common object of hati'ed. After they had 
departed, Jesus crossed the lake with his disciples, 
and, combining perhaps fur the use of the disciples 
the romembi’ance of the f(H>ding of the four thou- 
sand with that of the conversation they had just 
heaid, wanied them to “ hewaie of the leaven of 
the Pharisees aud of the leaven of Herod ” (Mai'k 
viii. 1 .">). little however were the disciples pi-e- 
pared for this, that they mistook it for a reproof 
for having brought only one loaf with them I They 
had forgotten the five thousand and the four tlioii- 
.saiid, or they would have known that where He 
WHS, natural bi’ead could not fail them. It was 
iieeilfiil to explain to. them that the leaven of the 
Pharisees was the doctrine of those who had mode 
the word of Go<l of none effect by traditions which 
appearing to promote religion leally overlaid and 
destroyed it, and the leaven of the Sadducees was 
the doctrine of those who, under the show of su- 


and here, as in a former case, the form and prepa- 
ration whicJi He adopted aie to be romarked. As 
though the human l^viour has to wrestle with and 
painfully overcome the sufferings of His people. He 
ta%s him by the hand, and leads him out of the 
town, and spits on his eyes and asks him if he .sees 
aught. At firat the sense is restored imperfectly ; 
and Jesus Lays His hand again upon him and the 
euro is complete (Mark viii. 22-26). 

The ministry in Galilee is now drawing to its 
close. Through Hie length and breadth of that 
country Jesus has pi-oclaimed the kingdom of Chri.st, 
and has shown by mighty works that He is the 
Christ that was to come. He begins to ask the 
disciples what are the results of all His labour. 
“ Whom say the people that I am ?” (Luke ix. 18). 
It is true that the answer sliows that they took 
Him for a prophet. But we are obliged to admit 
that the rejection of Jesus by the Galileans ]ia<l lK*on 
as complete as His preaching to tlicm hwl been uni- 
versal. Here and there a few may have received 
the seeds that shall afterwards be quickened to tlieir 
conversion. But Uie great in:iss had heard without 
mrnestness the preached woid, and forgotten it 
without regret. * Wliereuiito shall I Jikeu this 
generation ?** says Clirist. “ It is like unto children 
sitting ill the market, and calling unto their fellows, 
and saying, We have piiied unto you, and ye have 
not danced; we ha\e mourned unto you, and ye 
have not Jainented” (Matt. xi. 10, 17), This is 
a picture of a wayward people without eaiuc.st 
thought. As children, from want of any real pur- 
IKisH*, cannot agree in their play, so the Galileans 
quarrel with every Ibi-m of religious teaching, 'fhe 
nio.ssnge of John and that of Jesas they did not 
attend to ; hut they could discuss the question 
whether one was right in fasting and the other in 
eating and drinking. He denounces woe to the 
cities where He had wrought the most, toC'hoiaziu, 
Bethsaida, and C’apeniaum, for their .strange insen- 
sibility, using the strongest e\prcs.rions. “ Thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt 
be brought down to hell ; for if tlie mighty works, 
which have been done in thee, htvl Wen done in 
Swlom, it would have remained until this day. But 
I say unto you that it shall be more tolerable for 
the land of Sodom in the day of judgment than for 
thee” (Matt. xi. 23, 24). Such awful language 
could only be used to describe a complete rcjt'ction 
of the Lord. And in truth nuthiiig was wanting 
to aggi-avate that rejection. The lengthened jour- 
ney.s through the land, the miracles, far more than 
are I'ccorded in detail, had brought (lie Gospel home 
to all the people. Capernaum wa.s the focus of His 
ministiy. Through Chonizin and Bethsaida He had 
no doubt [Kissed with crowds behind Him, drawn 
together by wonders that they had seen, and by the 
hope of othera to follow them. Many thousands 
had actually be<*n Wnefited by the miiwles ; and 
yet of all these there were only twelve that really 
clave to Him, and oue of them was Judas the traitor. 
With this rejection an epoch of the history is con- 
nected. He Wgiiis to linfold now the doch'inc of 
His pas.sion more fully. First inquiring whom the 
people .said that He was. He then put the same 
qii&stion to the Apostles themselves. Simon Peter, 
the really spokesman of the rest, answers, “ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” It 
might almost seem that such a mani^t infcreuGC 
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from the wondera tliey had witnessed was too 
obvious to deseiTe proise, did not the sight of a 
whole country which had witnessed the same won- 
dei-s, and despised them, prove how thoroughly 
callous tho Jewish heart was. ** Blesf>ed ait thou, 
Simon Rar-Jona : for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
hejiven. And I say also unto thee, That thou wrt 
Peter, and upon this i-ock I will build my churoh ; 
and the giites of hell shall not prevail against it. 
And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven : and whatsoever thou slialt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven : and whatsoei'er thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosefl in heaven'* 
' (Matt. xvi. 16-20). We comiiaro the language 
applied to Caperanum for its want of faith with 
that addi’essed to Peter and the Apostles, and we 
see how pride is the gulf between those who believe 
and those who do not. Jesus now in the plainest 
language tells them what is to be the mode of His 
departure from the world ; “ how tliat He must go 
unto Jei asalem, and suffer many things of the eldero 
and chief priest^! and schbes, and be killed, and be 
raised again the thiixlday" (Matt. xvi. 21)., Peter, 
who had spoken as the reproscutative of all the 
Apostles before, in confessing Jesus as the Christ, 
now speaks for the rest in otfering to our Loixi the 
commonplace consolations of the children of this 
world to a friend beset by danger. The danger they 
tliink will bo averted: such an end cannot befall 
one so great. The Lonl, ** when he had turned 
about and looked on His disciples” (Mark), to show 
that He connected Peter's wonls with them all, 
addre.sscs Peter as the temptci^ — “ (let thee IxOiind 
me, Satan; thou art an otlencc unto me.” These 
wonls ojieu up to us the fart that this period of the 
ministry wtis a time of special tiial and temptation 
to the sinless Sou of (lod. ** Kscape from sutlerings 
and death ! Do not drink the cup prepaied of Thy 
Father ; it is too bitter ; it is not deserved.” Such 
was the whisper of the Piiiice of this World at that 
time to our Loid; and Peter has been unwittingly 
taking it into his mouth. The doctiine of a sufler- 
iiig Messiah, .so plainly exhibited in the prophets, 
had 1 ’ccedc‘d fi’om sight in the current religion of 
that time. The .‘miiounccmeiit of it to the disciples 
was at once new and shocking. By repelling it, 
even when olfeix'd by the Lord Himself, they fell 
into a deejier sin than they could have conceived. 
'Fhe chief of them was called ** Satan,” because he 
was unconsciously pleading on Satan's side (Matt, 
xvi. 

Tuniing now to the whole body of those who 
followed Him (Mark, Luke), He published the 
Christian doctrine of self-denial. The Apostles had 
just shown that they took the natural view of 
suffering, That it was an evil to be shunned. They 
shrank from conflict, and pain, and death, as it is 
natund men should. But Jesus teaches that, in com- 
parison with the higher life, the life of the soul, the 
life of the body is valueless. And as the renewed 
life of the Christian implies his dijing to his old 
wishes and desires, suffering, which ciiuscs the death 
of earthly hopes and wishes, may be a good. “ If 
any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross and follow me. For whoso- 
ever will save his life shall lose it, and whosoever 
will lose his life for My sake shall hud it. For 
what is a man profited, if he should gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for. his soul?” (Matt. xn.). From 
ftiis pu t of history to the end we shall not 
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lose sight of the sulleiings of the LoixL The Ci-oss 
is darkly seen at the end of our path ; and we shall 
ever dniw neu'er that mysterious implement of 
human salvation (Matt. xvi. 21-28; Mark viii. 

Luke ix. 22-27). 

The Tnuwfigiimtion, which took place just a week 
after this conversation, is to be underfltood in con- 
nexion with it. The minds of fhe twelve were 
greatly disturl)ed at what they had heard. The 
Messiah was to perish by the wrath of men. The 
Master whom they seiTcd was to* be taken away from 
them. Now, if e^’er, they needed suppoii: for their 
pei-plexed spirits, and this their loving Master failed 
not to give them. He takes with Him thi'ec chosen 
disciples, Peter, John, and James, who foitned as 
it were a smaller cirole nearoi* to Jesus than that of 
the rest, into a high mountain upnit by themselves. 
There are no means of deteimining the position of 
the mountain ; although Caesarea Philippi was the 
scene of the fomer conversations, it does not follow 
that this oceuri-ed on the eastern side of the lake, 
for the iDtcivenutg week would have given time 
enough for a long jouiuey thence. There is no 
authority for the tradition which identifies this 
mountain with Mount Tabor, although it may be 
true. The three disciples were taken up with 
Him, who should afterwmds Im the thi’ec witnesses 
of His agony in the garden of Gethsemane : those 
who saw His glory in the holy mount would be 
sustained by the I'emembrnncc of it when they be- 
held His lowest humiliation. The calmness and 
exactness of the ntarrative pi'cclude all doubt as to 
its historical character. It is no myth, nor vision ; • 
but a sober account of a miim’le. When Jesus hod 
come up into tho mountain He was praying, and us 
He prayed, a great change came over Him. **His 
face did shine as the sun (Matt.) ; and His raiment 
became shining, exceeding white ns snow ; so as no 
fuller on earth can white them ** (Mark). Beside 
Him appeared Moses the great lawgiver, and Elijah, 
gi'eat amongst the prophets ; and they spake of His 
dcpai’ture, ns though it was something recognised 
both by Law and prophets. The three disciples 
were at firat ttslcep with weai'iiiess ; and when they 
woke they saw the glorious scene. As Moses and 
Elijah were depaiting (Luke), Peter, wishing to 
aiTpst them, uttere<l those strange woids, “ Loid, it 
is good for us to be here, and let us make three 
tabeiuacles, one for Thee, and one for Moses, and 
one for Klijali.” They were the woi'ds of one 
astonishfHl and somewhat afraid, yet of one who 
felt a strange peace in this explicit testimony fiom 
the Father ^hat Jesus was His. It was for 
them to be xnere, he felt, where no I'harisecs could 
set traps for th^, where neither Pilate nor Herod 
could taka Jesus* by force. Just os he sjioke a 
cloud came over them, and tlio voice of the Heavenly 
Father attested once more His Son — “ This is my 
beloved Son ; hear Him.'' There has been much 
discussion on the purport of this great wonder. 
But thus much seems highly probable. Piret, as 
it was connected with the prayer of Jesus, to 
which it was no doubt an answer, it is to be 
reganled as a kind of inauguration of Him in His 
new office as the High-priest who should make 
atonement for the sins of the people with His own 
dood. The mystery of His trials and temptations 
ics too deep for speculation: but He received 
strength against human infirmity — against the 
pnwpect of sufferings so ten*ib]e — ^in this His glori- 
Hcation. Secondly, as the witnesses of this scene 
were the same three disciples who were with the 
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Master in the garden of Getbsumano, it may be ! 
assumed that the one was intended to pi-ejmre them 
tor the other, and tlint tliey were to be borne up 
under the spectacle of His humiliation by the re- 
membrance that they had been eye-witnes*es of His 
majesty (‘i I’et. i. 10-18). 

As they ^ime down from the mouniiin He 
char|;;ed them to keep secret what tliey had seen 
till alter the Kcsunection; which sliows that this 
miracle took place for His use and tor theirs, i-ather 
than for the rest of the disciples. This led to 
questions alnnit the me^ining of His lising again 
fi*om the dead, and in the coiii'se of it, and arising 
out of it, occurred the question, “Why then (o0y, 
which i*efers to some pi'ecetling conversation) say 
the scribes that Elias must first come?” Thc>y 
had been assured by what they laid just seen that 
the time »if the kingdom of God was now come ; 
and the objection brought by the Scribes, that be- 
fore thelMcssinh Elijah must re-apiK*ar, seemed hanl 
to reconcile with their new conviction. Our Lord 
answers them that the Sciibes have lightly under- 
stood the prophecies that Elijah would fii-st come 
(Mai. iv. 5, li), but have wanted the discernment 
to see that this prophecy was already fullillod. 
“ Elias is come already, and they knew Inm not, 
but have done unto him whatever they listed.” 
Ill John the Baptist, who came in the spirit and 
power of Klijali, were the Scriptures fulfill^ (Matt, 
xvii. 1-13; Mark ix. 2-13; Luke ix. 28-3(5). 

Meantime amongst the multitude below a scene 
was taking place which foimed the strongest con- 
•tmt to the gloiy and the peace which they liad 
witnessed, and which seemed to justify Petei’^s 
remark, ** It is good for us to bo here.” A jioor 
youth, lunatic and possessed by a devil — for hese 
as elsewhere the jiossessiou is siqieiTidded to some 
known form of tliat bodily and mental evil which 
came in at first with sin and Sutiui — was brought 
to the disciples who were not with Jesus, to be 
cured. They could not prevail ; and when .fesus 
appeared amongst them the agonized and disap- 
pointed fatiier npp«ile<i to Him, witii a kind of 
complaint of the impotence of the disciples. ** 0 
faithless and peiTersc generation ! ” said our Loixi ; 
“ how long shall 1 be with you? how long shall 1 
suffer you?” The rebuke is uot to the disciples, 
but to all, the lather included ; for the weakness 
6f faiili that hindered the miracle was in them all. 
St. Mark’s account, the most complete, describes 
the paroxysm that took place in toe lad on our 
Loixl’s ordering him to be brought ; and alsq i^oixls 
the rcmm'kablc saying, which well inscribed the 
father’s state, “ Lord, I believe, liclp tFou my un- 
Ijclief!” What the discqdes had fajlcd to do, Jesus 
did at a woitl. He then explained to them that 
their want of faith in their own power to heal, and 
in His promises to bestow the ^wer upon them, 
was the cause of their inability (Matt. xvii. 14-21 ; 
Maik ix. 14-29 ; Luke ix. 37-43). 

Once more did Jesus foretell His sufferings on 
their way back to Capeinaum ; but “ they under- 
stood not that saying, and were afiiiid to ask Him” 
(Mark ix. 30-32). 

But a vague impression seems to liave been pro- 
duced on toem that His kingdom was now very 
near. It broke forth in the shape of a dispute 
amongst them as to which should rank the highest 
in Hie kingdom when it sliould come. Taking a 
little child. Ho told them that, in His kingdom, not 
ambition, but a childlike humility, would entitle to 
toe highest place (Matt, xviii. 1-5; Mark ix. 3^5- 
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37 ; Luke ix. 46-44). The humility of the Christian 
is so closely connected with cunsideration for the 
souls of otoei's, tliat the transition to a warning 
agiunst causing offence (Matt., Mark), which might 
appeal* abrupt at fii-st, is most natnial. From this 
Jesus passes natumlly to the subject of a tender 
consideration for “ the lost sheep thence to the 
duty of forgiveness of a brother. Both of those 
last points are illustrated by paiables. These, and 
some other discoui'ses belonging to the same time, 
are to be regai'ded os designed to f^irry on the edu- 
cation of the Apostles, whose views were still crude 
mid unformed, even after all that had Ikhui done for 
them (Matt, xviii.). 

jFh)m the Feast of TahcrnaGleSj Third Year , — 
The Feast of TaWnacl cs was now approaching. F or 
eighteen months the ininistiy of .fcsiis had boun 
Confined to Galilee ; and his brothers, uot hostile to 
Him, yet only half-convinced about His doctrine, 
ui^cd Him to go into Judaea that His claims might 
be known and confessed on a more conspicuous field. 
This kind of request, founded in human motives, 
W'ns one which our Lonl would not assent to; 
witne.v; His answer to Maiy at Ciin:i in Galilee 
when tlio firet miiaclc was wrouglit. He told them 
tlmt, whilst all times wove alike to them, wliilsi 
they could always walk among the Jews without 
danger, His appointed time was not come. They 
set out for the feast without Him, and He abode 
in Galilee for a few days longer (John vii. 2-10). 
Afterwards He set out, taking the more direct but 
1«)S frequented route by Samaria, that llis journey 
might be ” in secret.” It w’as in tliis journey tliat 
James and John conceived the wish — so closely 
pamllel fo fai’ts in the Old Covenant, so c(tmi)letely 
at variance with the s()irit of the New, that file 
should be commanded to eome down from heaven 
to consume toe inhospitable Samaritans (Luke ix. 
51-62). 

St. Luke alone rccoi-ds, in ronnexion with tliis 
jouj-ney, the sending forth of the seventy disciples. 
'I’liKS event is to be regarded in a diflcrcnt liglit 
from that of the twelve. Tlie seventy had leceivcd 
no special education from onr I.ord, and their com- 
mission w.as of a temporary kind. The niiinlMT 
has reference to tlie Gentiles, as tweh’e had to the 
Jews; .and the se^me of the work, Sam.'iiia, reminds 
us that this is a movomeut directed towai’ds the 
stranger. It takes place six months after the send- 
ing forth of the twelve ; for tlie Gospel was to he 
delivered to the Jew first and afterwards to the 
Gentile. In both cases prolinbly the preaching was 
of the simplest kind — The kingdom of God is 
come nigh unto you.” The instructions given were 
the same in spirit ; but, on comparing them, we 
see thiit now the danger w.as becoming greater and 
the time for l-ibour shorter (J.uke x. 1-lG). 

After healing the ton lepere in Samaria, He (Mime 
“ about toe midst of the feast ” to Jerusalem. Here 
toe minds of the people were strongly excited and 
drawn m diflerent ways concerning Him. The 
l^arisocs and nilers sought to take Him ; some of 
toe people, however, believed in Him, but concealed 
their opinion for fear of toe rulcre. To this division 
of opinion we may attribute the failure of toe 
repeated attempts on the part of the Sanhedrim to 
take One who was openly teaching in toe Temjilc 
(John vii. 1 1-53 ; see esp. x^er. 30, 32, 44, 45, 46). 
The ofnccre were partly afraid to seize in toe pre- 
sence of the people the favourite Teacher ; and they 
themselves were awed and attracted by Him. They 
came to seize Him, but could not lift toeir liauds 
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a^inst Him. Notwithstiuidiiis^ tlie feimcnt of opi- 
nion, and the fixed hatred of those in power, He 
spcms h) have taught daily to the end of the least 
in the Temple belbre the people. 

1’he liihtory of the woman taken in adultery 
belbngs to this time. But it must be premised that 
several MSS. of highest autliority omit this passage, 
and that in those which insert it the text is singu- 
larly disturbed (see Liicke, m /oc., and Tischendorf, 
Or, Test.f ed. vii.). The remark of Augustine is 
perhaps not far from the truth, that this story 
formed a genuine portion of the apostolic teaching, 
but that mibtiiken people excluded, it from their 
copies of the written Clospcl, thinking it might be 
perverted into a license to women to Sin {Ad 
Pollcnt. ii. ch. 7). That it was thus kept apart, 
without the safeguards which Christian vigilance 
exercised over the rest of the text, and was only 
admittiKl later, would at once account for its ab- 
sence fi-om the MSS. and for the various forms 
assumed by the text where it m given. But the 
hi.story gives no ground for Sich apprehensions. 
'I'lic law of Moses gave the jmwer to stone women 
taken in ailiiltery. But Jewish morals were sunk 
■ very low, like Jewish faith ; and the punishment 
couUI not be inHicied on a sinner by those who 
had sinned in the same kind ; “ Eteiilm non est 
ferendus accusator is tpii quod in altero vitium 
leprehendit, in co ipso deprelienditur " (Cicero, 
c. V&rmnt iii.). Thus the punishment hiul passed 
out of Use. But they thought, by proposing this 
<vuje t<j our Lord, to induce Him either to set the 
Law formally ahule, iu wliieli case they might 
lujcuse Hun of profaneiiess ; or to sentence the 
guilty wretch to die, and so become obnoxious to 
the charge of cruelty. From such temptations 
Jesus was always able to escape. He threw back 
the decision nptni them ; He told them that the 
iiisiii who was free from that sin might cost tlie 
first stone at her. Consciimce told them that this 
Wiis unanswer.'ibic, rnfti one by one they stole away, 
leaving the guilty woman alone before One who 
WfW indeed her Judge. It has been supposed that 
tin* words ** Neither do I condemn thee*’ convey 
an alisolute pardon fur the sin of which she hail 
just been guilty. But they refer, as has long since 
lieen jHiiiited out, to the doom of stoning only. 
“As tliey have not punished thee, neither do J; 
g<i, and let this danger wani thee to sin no more ” 
(John viii. 1-11). 

The conversations (John viii. 12-59) show in a 
.strong light tlie pei’vei*sity of the Jews in misun- 
dui-standiiig our Loi-d's words. They refuse to see 
any spiritual meaning in them, and drag them os it 
were by force down to a low and carnal interpret.'i- 
ti<)n. Our J.ord’s remark explains tlie cause of 
this, “ Why do ye not undcretand my s|)eech [way 
of speaking] ? Even Wause yc cannot hem* niy 
word” (ver. 43). Ilis mode of exprts»sion was 
strange to them, because they were neither able nor 
willing to undei-stand the real j^rport of His teach- 
ing. To this place belongs the account, given by 
John alone, of the healing of one who wius born bUnd, 
and the consequences of it (.John ix. 1-41, x. 1-21). 
The poor patient was excommunicated for refusing to 
undeiTalue the agency of Jesus in restonng him. 
He believed on Jesus ; whilst the rharisces were 
only made the woi-se for what they had witnessed. 
Well might Jesus exclaim, “ For judgment I am 
come into this world, that they which see not 
might sec ; and that they which see might be made 
blind” (ix. 39). The well-known p:u'ablc of the 
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good shepherd is an answer to the calumny of ^he 
l^hariseos, that He was an impostor and breaker of the 
law, 'I'his man is not of (lod, because he keepeth 
not the Sabbath day” (ix. 16). 

We now appi'oach a difTioult portion of the sacred 
histoiy. The note of time given, us by John im- 
mediately ailerwards is the Feast oC Hie Dedica- 
tion, whidi was celebrated on the 25th of Kisleu, 
answering neai'ly to DeccmlKu*. According to this 
Evangelist our Lonl docs not appear to have 1 * 0 - 
turn^ to Galilee between the Feast of Tabernacles 
and that of Dedication, hut to have passed the time 
in and near Jerusalem. Matthew and Mark do not 
allude to the Feast of Tabernacles. Luke appears 
to do so in ix. 51 ; but the wonls there useil 
would imply that this was the last journey to Je- 
rusalem. Now iu St. Luke’s Gospel a large section, 
from ix. 51 to xviii. 14, scorns to belong to the 
time preceding the departm-e from Galilee ; and the 
question is how is this to l)e arranged, so that it 
shall harmonize with the narrative of St. John ? 
In most Hannonies a return of our Lord to Ga- 
lileo has been assumed, in order to find a place for 
this part of Luke’s Gospel. “ But the manner,” 
says the English editor of Robinson’s Harmony , 
“ in which it has been arranged, after all is ex- 
ceedingly various. Some, os Le Clerc, Harm. 
Hoang, p. 264, insert neaily the whole during this 
supposed journey. Othera, as Lightfoot, assign to 
this journey only what precedes Luke xiii. 23 ; and 
refer the rcmaindei' to our Lord’s sojourn beyond 
Jordan, John x, 40 (Cliron, Temp, N. 2\ Opp, IL 
p. 37, 39). Grcswell (Dissert, xvi. vol. ii.) main- 
tains that the transactions in Luke ix. 51 — xviii, 
14, all belong to the journey from Ephraim 
(Hirough Satnaiia, Galilee, and IVraea) to Jeru- 
salem, which ho dates in the interval of four 
months, between the Feast of Dedication and our 
LoihI’b l.'ist passover. Wieseler ( CAron, Sgnops. p. 
328) mtikes a somewhat diirerent arrangement, ac- 
cording to which, Luke ix. 51 — xiii. 21, relates to 
the period from Christ’s jouj’iiey from Galilee to 
the Feast of the Tabernacles, till after the Feast of 
Dedication (parallel to .John vii. 10 — x. 42). Luke 
xiii. 22 — xvii. 10, relates to the interval between 
that time and our Lord’s stay at Kphiaim (pa- 
rallel to John xi. 1-54) ; and Luke xvii. 11 — xviii. 
14, relates to the journey fi-om Ephraim to Jeru-. 
salem, through Samaria, Galilee, and Peraea ” (Rc> 
binson’s Harmony, English ed. p. 92). If the 
fable of the Haimony of the Gospels givm above is 
icfen^to [Gospkm], it will be foundrthat this 
great division of St. Luke (x. 17 — xviii. 14) is 
inserted enfiro between John x. 21 and 22 ; not 
that this appeai'cd cei-tainly conect, but tlmt there 
are no ])ointo of contact with the other Gospels to 
assist us in breaking it up. That this division 
contains partly or chiefly reminiscences of occui^ 
rent es in Galilee prior to the Feast of Tabeniacles, 
is untenable. A journey of some kind is implied 
in the course of it (see xiii. 22), and bt'yond this 
we shall hai*dly venture to go. It is quite pos- 
sible, as Wieseler supposes, that part of it should 
lie placed before, anti part atler the Feast of Dedi- 
cation. Notwithstanding the uncertainty, it is as 
the history of this period of the Itedeemer’s career 
that the Gospel of St. Luke possesses its chief 
distinctive value for us. Some of the* most striking 
parables, preserved only by this Evangelist, belong 
to this period. The parables of the good Samaritan, 
the prodigal son, the unjust stcwanl, the rich m.'in 
and Lazarus, and the Pharisee and publican, all 
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peculiar to this Gosp(‘l, belong to the present section. 
The instructive account of Mary and Martha, on 
which so many have taken a wrong view of Mar- 
tha's oondtict, reminds us that them are two ways of 
serving the truth, that of active exertion, and that of 
contemplation. The preference is given to Mary’s 
meditation, because Martha's labour belonged to 
household cares, and was only indirectly religious. 
The miiucle of the ten lepers belongs to this portion 
of the uarnitiyc. Besides these, scattered sayings 
that occur in St. Matthew ara here ivpeated in a 
new connexion. Here too belongs the return of the 
seventy disciples, but we know not precisely where 
they rejoined the Lord ( Luke x. 1 7 -20). They were 
full of triumph, because they found even the devils 
subject to them through the weight of Christ's 
woid. In anticipation of the victory which was now 
begun, against the powers of darkness, Jesus replies, 
“ I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.*' 
He sought however to humble their triumphant 
spirit, so near akin to spiritual pride ; “ Notwith- 
standing, in this rejoice not, that the spirits ai-e 
subject unto you ; but rather rejoice, because your 
names are written in heaven." 

The account of the bringing of young childi’en 
to Jesus unites again the three Kvangelists. Here, 
as often, St. Mark gives the most minute account 
of what occuned. After the announcement that 
the disposition of little children was the most meet 
for the kingdom of (lod, “ He took them up in His 
arms, put His hands upon them and blessed them." 
The childlike spirit, which in nothing depends upon 
its own knowledge but seeks to be taught, is in 
contrast with the haughty pharisaism with its 
boast of learning and wi^om ; and Jesus tells them 
that the former is the passport to His kingdom 
(Matt. xix. 13-15 ; Mark x. 13-16 ; Luke xvili. 
15-17). 

The question of the ruler, “ What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life ?” was .one conceived wholly in 
the spirit of Judaism. The man asked not how he 
should be delivei'ed frem sin, but how his will, 
already free to righteousness, might select the be^t 
and most meritorious line of conduct. The woi'ds, 
“Why callest thou roe good? there is none good 
but one, that is God," were meant first to draw 
him down to a humbler view of his own state ; the 
title good is easy to give, but hard to justify, except 
when applied to the One who is all good. Jesus 
by no means repudiates the title as applied to 
Himself, but onlv as applied on any otlier ground 
than thaPof a rererence to His true divine niiture. 
Then the Lord opened out to him all the moral 
law, which in its full and complete sense no man 
has observed ; but the ruler answered, perhaps sin- 
cerely, that he had obsen^ed it all from his youth 
up. Duties however there might be which had 
not come within the range of his thoughts ; and as 
the demand had reference to his own special case, 
our Lord gives the specid advice to sell all his 
possessions and to give to the poor. Then for the 
first time did the man discover that his devotion to 
God and his yearning after the eternal life were not 
so perfect as he had thought ; and he went away 
sorrowful, unable to bear this sacrifice. And J«su8 
told the disciples how hard it was for those who 
had riches to enter the kingdom. Peter, ever the 
most ready, now contrasts, with somewhat too 
much emphasis, the mode in which the disciples 
had left all for Him, with the conduct of this rich 
ruler. Our Lord, sparing him the rebuke which 
he might liave expected, tells them that those who 
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have made any sacrifice shall have it richly repaid 
even in this life in the shape of a consolation and 
comfort, which even persecutions cannot take away 
(Mark) ; and shall have eternal life (Matt. xix. 
16^0; Mark x. 17-31; Lukexviii. 18-30). Words 
of warning close the narrative, “ Many that are 
Hrat shall be last, and the last shall be firat," lest 
the disciples should be thinking too much of the 
sacrifices, not so very great, that they had made. 
And in St. Matthew only, the well-known parable 
of the labourers in the vineyard is added to illus- 
trate the same lesson. Whatever else the parable 
may contain of reference to the calling of Jews 
and Gentiles, the fii*st lesson Christ wjis to give was 
one of caution to the Apostles against thinking too 
much of their early c^ling and unluous labours. 
They would see many, who, in comparison wfth 
themselves, were as the labourers ciilled at the 
eleventh hour, who should be ac<*epted of GckI .as 
Well as they. But not merit, not self-sacrifice, but 
the pure love of ^d and His mere bounty, con- 
fcn*cd salvation on either of them ; “ Is it not 
lawful for me to do what 1 will with my own?" 
(Matt. XX. 1-16.) 

On the way to Jerusalem through Peraea, to the 
Feast of Dedication, Jesus again puts before the 
minds of the twelve what they are never now to 
tbi-get, the sufTerings that await Him. They “ nn- 
deretcoil nouc of these things" (Luke), for they 
could not reconcile this forcb^itig of suffering with 
the signs and announcements of the coming of His 
kingdom (Matt. xx. 17-19 ; Mark x. 32-34 ; Luke 
xviii. 31 *34). In c-onsequence of this new, though 
dark, intimation of the coming of the kingdom, 
Salome, with her two sons, James and John, came 
to lH‘S{)eak the two plat'os of highest honour in the 
kingdom. Jesus tells them that they know not 
what they ask ; that the places of honour in the 
kingdom shall be bestowed, not by Jesus in answer 
to a chance request, but upon those for whom they 
are prepared by the Father.' As sin ever pro- 
vokes sin, the ambition of the ten was now 
aroused, and they began to be much displcaswl 
with James and John. Jesus once nioio reealls the 
principle that the childlike disposition is that which 
lie approves. “ Ye know that the jirinces of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they 
that are great exercise authority upon them. But 
it sliall not be so among you : but whosoever will 
be great among you, let him be your minister; 
and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant : Even as the Son of Man came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister, and to give His 
life a ransom for many ” (Matt. xx. 20-28 ; Mark 
X. 35-45). 

The healing of the two blind men at Jericho is 
chiefly remarkable among the miracles from the 
difficulty which has arisen in haimonizing the 
accounts. Matthew speaks of two blind men, and of 
the occasion as the departuiv from Jericho ; Mark of 
one, whom be nam^ and of their arrival at Jericho ; 
and Luke agrees with him. This point has received 
muph discussion ; but the view of Lightfoot finds 
fevour with many eminent expositors, that there 
were two blind men, and botli were healed under 
similar circumstances, except that Bartimaeus was 
on one side of the city, and was healed by Jesus as 
He entered, and the oBier was healed on the other 
side -as they departed (see Gresswcll, DUs. xx. ii. ; 
Wioseler, Chron, Syn. p. 332; Matt. xx. 29-34; 
Mark x. 46-52 ; Luke xviii. 35-43). 

The calling of Zacchaens has more than a mere 
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personal interest, lie wius a publican, one of a class 
hatod and despised by the Jews. But he was one 
who sought to serve (5od ; he guv.e largely to the 
|X)or, and lestored fourfold when he had iujui-ed any 
man . J instice and love wei e the law of his life. F rom 
such did Jesus wish to call His disciples, whether 
they were publiciuis or not. “ This day is salva- 
tion come to this house, for that he also is a son of 
Abraliam. For the 8uu of Man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost ” (Luke xix. I-IO). 

We have reached .now the Feast of l>cdication; 
but, as has been said, the exact place of the events 
in St. Luke about this part of the iniuistry has not 
been conclusively detemiincd. After being piesent 
at the feast, Jesus retunicd to BethalMUti beyond 
.Im-dan, where JIhn had formerly hiiplised, and 
alwile there. The jditce which the beginning of 
His ministry had conseemted, was now to be 
adorned with His presence as it drew towards its 
close, and the scene of John’s activity wjis now to 
witness the presence of the *Saviour whom lie had so 
fuitlifully proclaimed (John x. 22-4*2). The Lord 
intended by this choice to rwall to the minds of 
many tlie good which John had done them, and 
:ilso, it m.iy be, to prevent <ui undue exaltation of 
John in the minds of some who had heard him 
only. “ Many,’* we lead, ** resorted to Him, and 
.s.-iid John did no miracle: but nil things that John 
spake of tliis man ^-ere tnie. And many believed 
on Him there” (veis. 41, 42). 

How long He remain^ here does not app(»ir. 
It was probably i'or some weeks. The sore need of 
a family iu Bethany, who were what men cMl the 
intimate friends of our Lord, calitsl Him thence. 
I<.ttxaius was .sick, luid his si.sters sent woiJ of it to 
.Jesus, whose power they well knew. Jesus an- 
swered that tlie sickness was not unto death, but 
for the gl<»ry of God, and of the 8ou of God. This 
hiui reference to the miincle altout to be wrought j 
even though he died, not his death but his restom- 
tion to life was Hie purpo.se of the sickness. But 
it w*as a trial to the foith of the sistera to find the 
woixis of their iriciid apparentlj" falsified. Jesus 
abode for two days where He was, and then pro- 
|K).sed to the disciples to retuni. The mge of the 
Jews against him filled the disciples with alaim ; 
and Thomas, who.se mind leant always to the 
desponding side, and saw nothing in the expedition 
but cerhiin death*to all of them, said, ** Let us also 
go that we may die with Him.” It was not til 
Lazarus had been four days in the grave tliat the 
Saviour appeared on the scene. The practical 
energy of Martlia, and lire retiring char^ter of 
Mary, show themselves here, as once before. It was 
Martha who met Him, and addressed to Him woixit 
of sorrowful reproach. Jesus probed her faitli 
deeply, and found that even in this extremity ol 
sorrow it would not fail her. Mary now joined 
them, Buinjnoned by her sister; and she too re* 
proached the Lord for the delay. Jesus does not 
resist the contagion of their sorrow, aM as a Man 
He weeps true human tears by the side of the 
grave of a friend. But with the power of God^ he 
breaks the fetters of brass in which Lazarus was 
held by death, and at His word the man on whom 
corruption hod already begun to do its work, c^e 
forth olive and whole (John xi. 1-45). It might 
seem difUcult to account foj^ the omission of tliid, 
perhaps the most signal of%e miracles of Jesus, 
by tlie three synoptical evangelists. No doubt it 
was intentional, and the wish not to direct atten- 
tion, and perhaps persecution, to Lazarus in his 
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lifetime may go fur to account for it. But it 
stands well in the pages of John, whose privilege it 
has been to announce the highest truths connected 
with tlie divine nature of Jesus, and who is now 
also pennitted to sliow him touched with sym- 
pithy for a sorrowing' family with whom He lived 
in intimacy. 

A miracle so public, for Bethany was close to 
Jerusalem, and the family of Lazarus well known 
to many people in the motlier-city, could not 
escape the notice of the Sanhedrim. A meeting of 
this Council was called without loss of time, and 
the matter discussed, not without symptoms of 
ahum, for the members believed that a popular 
outbreak, with Jesus at its head, was impending, 
and that it would Cxcite the jealousy of the Koinans 
and leail to Hie taking away of their ** place and 
nation.” Caiaphas tlie high-priest gave it as his 
opinion that it was expedient for them that one 
man should die for the {MKiple, and tliut the whole 
nation should not perish. The Evangelist odds 
tiiat these words bore a prophetic meaning, of 
which the speaker was unconscious; ** This spake 
he not of himself, but being high-priest that year 
he. prophesied that Jesus should die for that nation.** 
That a bad and worldly man may prophesy, the 
case of Balaam proves (Num. xxii.) ; and the .Jews, 
as Hebottgen shows, believed that prophecy might 
also be unconscious. But the connexion of the 
gift of prophecy with .the ofhee of the high-priest 
ofiers a difficulty. It has been said that, though 
this gift is never iu Scripture assigned to the high- 
priest as such, yet the popular belief at this time 
was tluit he did enjoy it. Th<»re is no proof, how- 
ever, except this passage, of any such belief ; and 
the Evangelist would not appeal to it except it 
were true, and if it were tme, then the 0. T. 
would contain some allusion to it. The endeavours 
to escape fintn the difficulty by changes of punctua- 
tion arc not to be thought of. The meaning of the 
passage seems to be this ; — The Jews were about to 
commit a ci ime, tlie real results of which tliey did 
not know, and God overruled the words of one of 
them to make him d(>clara the reality of the trans- 
action, but unconsciously ; and as Caiaphas was the 
high-priost, tlie highest minister of (Jod, and tliere- 
fore the most conspicuous in the sin, it was natural 
to expect that he and not another would bo the chan- 
nel of the prophi'cy. The connexion between his 
office and the prophecy was not a necessary one ; but 
if a prophecy was to be uttered by unwilling lips, 
it Wivs natural that the high-priest, who offc^ for 
the pH)ple, should be the person compelled to utter 
it. The death of Jesus was now resolved on, and 
He fled to Ephraim for a few days, because his hour 
was not yet come (John xi. 45-57). 

Wc now approach the final stage of the history, 
and every wo^ and act tend towards the great act 
of suffering. The hatred of the Phaiisces, now 
converted into a settled purpose of muidcr, the 
vile wickedness of Judas, and the utter fickleness oP 
the jieople are all displayed before us. Koch day 
is marked by its own events or instructions. Our 
Lord eiitei'ed into Bethany on Friday the 9th of 
Nisan, the eve of the 8abbath, and remained over 
the Sabbath. 

Satw'day the dih of Nvian (April Ist). — As He 
was at supper in the house of one Simon, surnamed 
** the leper,’* a relation of Lazarus, who was at table 
with Him, Mary, full of gratitude for the wonderful 
liaising of her brother from the dead, took a vessel 
containing a quantity of pure ointment of spikenaid. 
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and anointed the feet of Jesus» and wiped Hie feet 
with her hair, and anointed His hend likewise. 
Siie thought not of the cost of the pi*ecious ointment, 
in an emotion of love which was willing to paii 
with anything she possessed to do honour to so 
gieat a (iucst, so mighty a Benefactor. Judas the 
traitor, and some of the disciples (Matt., Mark), 
who took their tone from him, liegaii to murmur 
at the waste : “ it might have been sold for more 
than three hundred ))ence, and have been given to 
the poor." lint Judas careil not for the poor; 
already he iras meditating the sale of his Mastei’^s 
life, and all that he thought of was how he might 
lay hands on something more, beyond the price of 
blood. Jesus, however, who knew how true was 
the love which had dictated this sacrifice, silenced 
their censui'e. He opened out a meaning in the 
action which they luid not sought there : “ IShe is 
come aforehand to anoint My body to the burying.** 
Passion Week. Sunday the teniji day of Nisan 
{Apnl 2nd ). — The question of John the Baptist 
had no doubt often been repeated in the hearts of 
the expectant disciples: — “Ait thou He that 
should come, or do we look for another?** Ail 
His .oonvei*sations with them of late had been filled, 
not with visions of glory, but with forebodings of 
appraaching death. The world thinks them de- 
ceived, and its mockery begins to exercise some 
influence even over them. They need some encou- 
i-aging sign under inflacnccs so depressing, and 
this Jesus affords them in the triumphal entiy into 
.lerusalem. If the nan*ativc is carefully examined, 
it will be seen how remarkably the assertion of a 
kingly light is combined with the most scnipulous 
care not to excite the ])olitical jealousy of fho 
.Jewish |)owei*s. When He arrives at the Mount of 
Olives He ooinmauds two of His disciple^ to go into 
the village near at hand, where they would find an 
ass, and a colt tied with her. Thiy were neither 
to buy nor hire them, and ** if any imm shall say 
aught unto you, ye shall say the Lord hath need of 
them, and straightway he will send them.** With 
these beasts, impressed as for the service of a King, 
He was to enter into Jerusalem. The disciples 
spread upon the ass their ragged cloaks for Him to 
sit on. And the multitudes cried alou<l before 
Him, in tiie words of the 118th Psalm, ** Hosanna, 
Save now ! blessed is He that cometh in the name 
of the Loi*d.’* This Messianic psalm they applied 
to Him, from a belief, sincere for the moment, that 
he was the Messiah. It was a striking and'to the 
Phainsees an alarming sight ; but it only serves in 
the end to show the feeble heai ts of the Jewish 
people. The same lips that cried Ifosaiina will 
liefore long l)e crying. Crucify Him, crucify Him I 
Meantime, however, all thoughts were carried 
back to tlie promises of a Messiah. The very act 
of riding in upon au ass revived au old prophecy of 
Zechanah (ix. 9). Woids of prophecy out of a 
psalm sprang unconsciously to their lips. All 
•the city was moved. Blind and lame came to the 
Temple when He HirivtHl there and were healed. 
The august couspiratoi's of the Sanhedrim were 8or| 
disple^cd. But all these demonstrations did not 
deceive the divine insight of Chiist. He wept over 
the city that was hailing Him ns its King, and said, 
“ If thou hadst known, eveu thou, at least in tliis 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace ! 
but now they are hid from thine eyes*’ (Luke). 
He goes on to prophesy the desti’uction of the city, 
just as it aftcrwaixls came to pass. After working \ 
miracles in the Temple He returned to Bethany. 
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The 10th of Nisan was the day for the sepai-ation 
of the posch;^! lamb (Ex. xii. 3). Jesus, the Lamb 
of God, entered Jerusalem and the Temple on this 
day, and although none but He knew that He was 
the l^aschal Lamb, the coincidence is not unde- 
signed (Matt. xxi. 1-11, 14-17; Mark xi. 1-11; 
Luke xix. 29-44; John xii. 12-19) 

Moruiay the Wth of Nisan (^April 3rd). — ^*rhe 
next day Jesus returned to Jerusalem, again to 
take advantage of the moo<l of the jjcople to in- 
struct them. Oil the way He approached one of 
the many fig-trecs which grew in that quarter 
(Bethphage = “ house of figs**), and found that it 
was full of foliage, but without fruit. He said, 
“ No man cat fruit of thee hereafter for ever !** 
anti the fig-tree withered awa|l This was no 
doubt a work of destruction, and as such was un- 
like the usual tenor of His acts. But it is hard to 
undel^tand the mind of thorc who stumble at the 
destruction of a tree which seems to have ceased to 
bear by the woid of God the Son, yet are not 
oficnded at the famine or the pestilence wrought by 
God the Father. The right of the Son must rest 
on the same ground as that of the Father. And 
this was not a wanton destruction ; it was a type 
juid {<* warning. The biirren fig-tiee had alnwly 
boiiii made the subject of a ]);irnblc (Luke xiii. G), 
and here it is made a visible type of the destruction 
of the Jewish ])e(>|)Ic. He had Come to them seek- 
ing fruit, and now it was time to pronounce their 
doom as a nation — there should be no fruit on 
them for ever (Matt, xxi, 18, 19 ; Mark xi, 12-14). 
Pit)c#s}ding now to the Temple, He cleared its court 
of the crowd of traders tluit gathered there. He 
hail performed the same act at the beginning of 
His ministry, an<l now at the close He repeats it, 
for the house of prayer was as much a den of 
thieves its ever. With zeal for God’s house His 
ministry Ijegun, with the same it ended (see 

р. 1051 ; Matt xxi. 12, 13 ; Mark xi. 15-19 ; l.uko 
xix. 45-48). In the evening He retuiiied again to 
Bethany. 

Tuesday the \^th of Nism {April 4</<). — On 
tills the third day of Passion week Jesus went into 
Jerusalem ns before, and visited the Temple. The 
Sanhedrim came to Him to call Him to account 
for the elearing of the Temple. By what au- 
thority doest thou these things?” The Lord 
answered their question by another, which, when 
put to them in their Cijupiuuty of a judge of spiritual 
things, and of the pretensions ol prophets and 
teachers, was very hard either to answer or to jiass 
in silence — what was their opinion of the baptism 
of John ? If they replied that it was from heaven, 
their own conduct towards John would accuse 
them ; if of men, then the people would not listen 
to them even when they denounced Jesus, because 
none doubted that John was a prophet, 'fhey 
refused to answer, •and Jesus refused in like manner 
to answer them. In the parable of the Two Sons, 
given by Hatthew, the Lord pronounces a strong 

с. oiideinnntion on them for saying to God, “ I go, 
Sir,” but not going (Matt. xxi. 23-32 ; Mark xi. 
27-33 ; Luke xx. 1-8). In the pniablc of the wicked 
husbandmen tlie history of the Jews is represented, 
who had stoned and killed the prophets, add were 
about to crown their wickedness by the death of 
the Son. In the paij^le of the wading garment 
the destruction of thPjews, and the invitation to 
the Gentiles to the feast in their stead, are vividly 
ropn>seiited (Matt. xxi. 33-46, xxii. 1-14 ; Mark xii* 
1-12; Luke XX. 9-19). 
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Not content with their plans foi* His death, the 
different parties tiy to entangle Him in aig:aincnt 
and to bring him into contempt. Fii*st come the 
Pharisees a;^ Herod ians, as if to ask Him to settle 
a dispute between them. “Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Caesar, or not?’* The spirit of the 
answer of Christ lies here : that, since they had 
accepted Cae$m’’s money, they had confess^ his 
rule, and were bound to render to the civil power 
what they had confessed to be due to itf as they 
were to render to God and to His holy temple 
the oflerings due to it. Next appeared the Sa<l- 
ducces, who denied a future state, and put before 
Him a contradiction which seemed to them to 
arise out of that doctrine. SeVeii bi-ethrcn itt suc- 
cession manned a wife (Deut. xxv. 5) : whose wife 
should she be in a futui-e shite? The answer 
was easy to find. The law in question raferred 
obviously to the present time : it would pass away 
in oiiothcr state, and ao W'ould all such eailhly 
relations, and all jealousies or disputes founded* on 
them. .Jesus now retoi*ts the argument on the 
Sadducees. Appending to the Pentateuch, because 
His hearci-s did not luiknowledgc the authority of 
the later Ixjoks of the Bible, He recites the words, 
“ I am the Gtxl of Abraham, and the God of Isaac 
and the God of Jacob,’* as used to Moses, and 
draws frem them the aigunient that these mfin 
must then have been alive. Although the words 
would not at firat sight suggest this inference, 
they really contain it ; for the form of expression 
implies that He still exists and they still exist 
(Matt. xxii. 15-311 ; Mark xii. 13-27 ; Luke xx. 
20-40). Fresh questions Awaiti*d Him, but His 
wisdom never failed to give the appropriate answer. 
And then he uttered to all the pwple that terrible 
denunciation of woe to the Pharisees with which 
we are familiar (Matt, xxiii. 1-39). If we com- 
pare it with our Loixi*s account of His, own positioi 
in reference to the Law, in the Sermon on th< 
Mount, we see that the priiiriples there laid down 
are everywhere violated by the Pharisees, Their 
almsgiving was ostentation ; their distinctions about 
oaths led to falsehood and profaneness; they were 
exact about the small observances and ncglecte<l 
the weightier ones of the Law ; they adonied tlic 
tombs of the prophets, saying that if they had 
lived in the time of their tatiiera they would not 
have slain them ; and yet they were about to till 
up the measure of their iathera* wickedness by 
slaying the givatest of the prophets, and perse- 
cuting and slaying His followers. After an indig- 
nant denunciation of the hypocrites who, with a 
show of religion, had thus contrived to stifle the 
true spirit of religion and were in reality its cliief 
peraccutors, He a^iosti'oplilzes Jerusalem in woids 
full of c()mpRssion, yet cari 7 ing with them a 
sentence of death : “ 0 lerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prephets and stonest them which 
:u'c sent unto thee, how often would 1 ha^e 
gathered thy children together, ev%n as a hen 
gaihereth her chieJeens under her wings, and ye 
would not I Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate. For I say unto you, ye shall not see 
me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord” (MaU. 
xxiii.). • ^ 

Another gi'cat discourse belongs to this day, 
which, more than any other, presents Jesus as 
the great I*rophet of His people. On leaving the 
Temple His disciples drew attention to the b»ut^ 
of its structure, its “goodly stones and gift^” 
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their I'emarks probably aiisiog from the threats 
of destruction which had so lately been uttered 
by Jesus. Their Master answered that not one 
stone of the noble pile should be left upon another. 
When they reached the Mount of Olives the dis- 
ciples, or rather the first four (Mark), speaking 
for the rest, asked Him when this destruction 
should be accomplished. To underataiid the answer 
it must be borne in mind that Jesus warned them 
that He was not giving them an historical account 
such as would enable them to antidpate tlie events. 
“ Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels of heaven, but tny Father only.** Exact 
data of time are to be puiposely withheld from 
them. Accordingly, two events, analogous in 
chai-acter but widely sundeivd by time, are so 
treated in the prnpliecy that it is almost impos- 
sible to disentangle them. The destruction of 
Jerusalem and the day of judgment — ^the national 
and the uiuvei'sal d.ays of account — are spoken of 
together or .'ilternaicly without hint of the great 
interval of time that separates them. Thus it 
msyf seem that a most impoi*tAnt fact is omitted ; 
hut the highest woilc of prophecy is not to fix 
times and seasons, but to disclose the divine sig- 
nificance of events. What was most iinpoiiiuit to 
them to know was that the destruction of Jeru- 
salem followed upon the probation and rejection of 
her people, and that the cinicifixion and that 
destruction were connected as cause and eftcct 
(Matt. xxiv. ; Mai’k xiii. ; Luke xxi.). The con- 
dusion which Jesus 'drew from his own awful 
warning was, that they were not to attempt to 
fix the date of his return t “Ther^bre be ye also 
ready, for in such an hour as ye think not the 
Son of Man cometh.** The lesson of the parable 
of the Teq Virgins fa the same; the Christian 
soul is to be ever in a state of vigilance and 
preparation (Matt. xxiv. 44, xxv. 13). And the 
|iarable of the Talents, here repeated in a modified 
torn, teaches how precious to souls are the uses 
of tune (xxv. 14-30). In concluding this momen- 
tous discourse, om* Loixl puts aside the tiestruction 
of Jerusalem, and dispLiys to our eyes the picture 
of the final judgment. I'here will lie Himself lie 
present, and will separate all the vast family of 
mankind into two classes, and shall appraise the 
works of e.ich class as works done to Jlimself, 
present in the world though invisible; and men 
shall see, some with terror and some with joy, 
that their life here was spent either for Him or 
against Him, and that the good which biy before 
tliem to do was provided for them by Him, and 
not by chance, and the reward and punishment 
shall be apixirtioneil to each (Matt. xxv. 31-46). 

With these weighty woids ends the third day ; 
and whether we consider the importiuico of His 
reooided teaching, or the amount of opposition and 
of sorrow presented to His mind, it was o^e of 
the greatest days of all His eaithly ministrations. 
The general reflections of John (xii. .37-50), which 
cont^n a retrospect of His ministry and of the 
strange reception of Him by His people, may well 
be read as it they came in here. 

Wednesday the V6th of Nison (April 6th ), — 
Tills day was passed in retirement with the 
Apostles. i«tan had put it into the mind of one 
of them to betray Him ; and Judas Iscariot made 
a covenant to beti'ay Him to the chief firiosts for 
thirty pieces of silver. The character of Judas, 
and the degi'ees by which he reached tlie abyss ot 
guilt in which he was at last destroyed, deserve 

3 Z 
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much attention, 'rhcro is no ivason to dotibt that 
when he was chosen by Jesus he possessed, like 
the rest, the capacity oF being saved, and was 
endued with gifts which might have made him 
an able minister of the New Testament. But the 
innate woildline.ss and covetousness were not 
purged out from him. His practical talents made 
him a kind of steward of the slender resources of 
that society, and no doubt he conceived the wish 
to use the same gifts on a larger field, which the 
realiziition of “ the kingdom of Heaven ” would 
open out before him. These practical gifts were 
his ruin. Between him and the rest there could 
be no real haimony. His motives were woildty, 
and theirs were not. . They loved the Saviour 
more as tliey knew Him better. Judas, living 
under the constant tiicit i-cbuke of a most holy 
example, grew to hate the Lord; for nothing, 
perhaps, more strongly diaws out evil instincts 
than the enforced contact with goodness. And 
when he know that his Master did not trust 
him, was not deceived by him, his hatred grew 
mnie intense. Hut this did not break out into 
overt act until Jesus began to forctel His own 
crucifixioii and death. If these were to happen, 
all his hopes that he had built on following the 
Lord would be dashed down. If they should 
crucify the Master they would not spare the 
servants ; and, in place of a heavenly kingdom, 
he would find contempt, persecution, and probably 
dcittli. It was high time, therefore, to treat with 
the powers that seemed most likely to prevail in 
the end ; and he opened a negotiation with the 
high-pricsts in, secret, in order that, if his Master 
were to fall, he might bo the instrument, and so 
make frieiuls among the triumphant peraecutois. 
And yet, strange contradiction, he did not wholly 
cease to believe in Jesus: possibly he thought 
that he would so act that he might be safe either 
way. If Jesus was the Prophet .nid Mighty One 
that he had once thought, then the attempt to 
take Him might force Him to put forth all His 
resources and to assume the kingdom to which 
He laid cUiim, and then the agent in the tieason, 
even if discovered, might plead that he foresaw 
the result: if He were unable to save Himsidf 
and His disciples, then it were well for Judas to 
betake himself to those who were stronger. The 
bribe of money, not very considerable, could not 
have been the chief motive ; but ns two vicious 
appetites could be gratified instead of one, the 
thirty pieces of silver became a jiart of the tempta- 
tion. The treason was successful, and the money 
paid ; but not one moment’s pleasure did those 
silver pieces purchase for their wretched possessor, 
not for a moment did he reap any fruit fiom 
his detestable ^ilt. After the crucifixion, the 
avenging belief that Jesus was what He' professed, 
to be rushed back in full force uimii his mind. 
He wont to those who had hired him ; they 
derided his remorse. He cost away the accursed 
silver pieces, defiled with the ** innocent blood” 
of the Son of God, and went and hanged him- 
self (Matt. xxvi. 14-16; Mark xiv. 10-11; Luke 
xxii. 1-6). 

Thursday the \Uh of Nisan (April 6M). — On 
“the first day of unleavened bread,” when tlie 
Jews were wont to put away all leaven out of their 
houses (Lightfoot, ITor, Heh, on Mark xiv. 12), 
the disciples asked their Master where they were to 
eat the Passover. He directed Peter and John to 
go into Jerusalem, and to follow a man whom they 


should sec bearing a pit^dier of water, and to de- 
mand of him, in their Master’s name, the nse of 
the guestchamber in his house for this pui-pose. 
All happened as Jesus had told them, and in the 
evening they assembled to cedebrate, for the last 
time, the paschal meal, 'fhe swpience of the events 
is not quite clear from a comparison of the Evange- 
lists ; but the difliculty arises with St. Luke, and 
there is external evidence that he is not following 
the chroifological order (Wieseler, Cht'on. Syn. p. 
399). The order seems to be as follows. When 
they had taken their places at table and the supjier 
had begun, Jesus gave them the first cup to divide 
amongst themselves (Luke). It was customary to 
drink at the paschal supper four cujis of wiiu' 
mixed with water ; and this answereii to the first 
of them. There now arose a continition among the 
discipleA which of them should be the greatest; 
perhaps in connexion with the places which they 
had Uikeu at this feast (Luke). After a solemn 
warning against pride and ambition Jesus performed 
.111 act which, as one of the last of His life, must 
ever have been rcmembere<l by the witnesses ju? a 
great lesson of humility. He rose from the hihle, 
poured water into a basin, girded himself with a 
towel, and pi*occcded to wash the disciples’ feet 
(John). It was an oflice for slaves to pet form, and 
fibm Him, knowing, as Hu did, “that the Father 
had given all things into His han<l, and that He 
was come from God and went to God,” it was an 
unspeakable condescension. But His love for them 
was infinite, and if there weie any way to t(*acli 
them ‘the humility which as yet they had not 
lesirned, lie would not tail to ado])t it. PeU*r, with 
his usual readiness, was tlie first ti> refuse to accept 
such mcuiol sendee— “ Lord, dost thou wash my 
feet?” When he was toW that this act was signi- 
ficant of the greater act of humiliation by whifli 
Jesus saved His disciples and united them to Him- 
self, his scruples vanished. After all had been 
washed, the Saviour oxplaiiUHl to them the meaning 
of what He hal done. “ If I, your Lord and Msist4*r, 
have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet. For I have given you an example, 
that ye should do as I have done to you.” But 
this act was only the outwaid symbol of far greater 
sacrilii:e3 for them than they could as yet imdei^* 
sbuid. It was a small matter to wash their feet ; 
it w.as a great one to come down from the glories 
of heiiven to save them. T.at(‘r the a|M)st.le l*aul 
put this same lesson^f humility into another fomi, 
and rested it upon deeper grounds. “ Let this 
mind Jbe in you which was aNo in Christ Jesus : 
who, being in tlie form of God, thought it not rob- 
beiy to be etiiial with Gml ; but made himself of 
no reputation, and took iqion him the form of a 
servant, and w.is made in the likeness of men, and 
being found in fashion as a man He humbled Him- 
self and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross” (Phil. ii. 5-8; Matt. xxxd. 17-20; 
Mark xiv. 12-17; Luke xxii. 7-30; John xiii. 
1 - 20 ). 

From this act of love it does not seem that even 
the traitor Judas was excluded. But his treason 
was thoroughly known ; and now Jesas denounces 
it. One of them should betray Him. They were 
all sorron^ful at this, and each asked “ Is it I ? ” 
and even Judas asked and received an aOinnative 
answer (Matt.), but probably in an undertone, fbr 
when Jesus said “That thou doest do quickly,” 
none of the rest underatood. The tiaitor haying 
gone straight to his wicked object, the end of the 
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SaviouT^s ministry sconmi nlrcmly sit hand. “ Now 
is the Son of Man ^Unified, and (iikI is gloiifind in 
Him.** He gave tlietn the new commandment, to 
love one another, as though it were a la&t bequest 
to tlicra. To love was not a new thing, it was en- 
joined in the old haw ; but to be distinguished tor 
a special Chiistian love and mutual devotion was 
what He would have, and this was the new element 
in the commandment. Founded by a gieat act of 
love, the Chui'ch was to bi» marked by lo\e (Matt, 
xvvi. 21-25; I^Iark xiv. 18-21 ; Luke xxii. 21-28 ; 
John xiii. 21-85). 

Towaids the close of the meal Jesus instituteil 
the saci ament of tlie Isold’s Supper. lie took breiul, 
and gave thanks and brake it, and gsu e to His dis- 
ciples, saying, “This is my lanly which is given for 
you; this do in mnembiance of me.** He then 
took the cup, which con-esponded to the ihh'd cup 
ill tlie usual course of the iiaschal supper, and after 
giving thanks, He gave it to them, saying, “This 
is my blood of the new testament [covenant] whidi 
is shed lor many.’* It was a memorial of His |ias- 
sion and of thi'' last supper that priKiedcd it, and in 
dwelling oil His jiassion in this sacrament, in true 
faith, all belie veis draw' iicaier to tlic cross of His 
Milfeiings ami taste more stiongly the sweetness of 
His love and the ellicacy of II is atoning death (Matt. 
XXVI. 20-20 ; Alaik xiv. 22-25; Luke .xxii. 19,20; 
t (’or. xi. 28-25). 

'fhe denial of Peter is now foix*told, and to no 
one would such an announcement he more incie- 
dible than to Peter himself. “ Loixl, why <‘annot 
1 follow thee now ? 1 will lay down my life for 

thy sake.” The /.eal was sincere, and as such did 
the Loid legaid it; but hcie, as elsewhere, Peter 
did not count the cost. By luul bye, when the 
Holy Spiiit has come down to gi\e them a strcugtii 
not their own, Peter and the rest of the disciples 
will be bold to resist [KM-secution, even to the death, 
lb uee<ls stioiig love and deep insight to view such 
an net as this denial with soirow and not with iii- 
digiiatioii (Matt. xx\i. .81-;i5; Mark xiv. 27'81 ; 
I.uke xxii. 81-88; John xiii. 3G-38). 

That groat final disi'oursc, which .John alone has 
rucoMleil, is now delivi*red. Although in the middle 
of it them is a mention of depai-f.iire (John xiv. 31), 
tin.s |MU‘luips only iiiip]ie.s that they pippare<l to go; 
and then the whole discouise was delivered in the 
house befoie they piocceded to (jlethsem.'ine. Of 
the contiMits of this discniir&e, which is the voice of 
the l*riest in the holy of holies, something has been 
stild already (p. U)50 ; John xiv.-xvii.). 

Friday the loth of Fisan {April 7), inclmliny 
part of the ere of it. — “ When tln*y had sung a 
hymn,” which perhaps qaeans, when they had sung 
the sei;ond.part of the Hallel, or song of praise, 
which consisted of P.salTns cxv.-cxviii., the Ibrmer 
|wrt (P.salms <*xHi.-cxiv.) having been sung at an 
earlier jiart of the snjiper, they went out into the 
Mount of Olives. They came to a plate called 
Oethsemaiie (uil~prcss), and it is probable that the 
place now pointei out to tiavellei-s is the real scone 
of that which follows, and even that its huge olive- 
trees are the legitimate successors of those which 
Were tliere when Jesus visited it. A moment of ter- 
rible agony is approaching, of which all the apostles 
need not be spectatoi-s, for He thinks of them, and 
wislies to spare them this addition to their sorrows. 
»So He bikes only His thix*e proveil com{>anions, Peter, 
.Tomes, and John, and ^losses with them further 
into the garden, leaving the rest seated, proljobly 
near the eiiti’dnce. No jien can attempt to describe 
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what passofl that night in that secluded spot. He 
tells ^em “ my soul is exceeding soi'rowful, even 
unto de^th: tarry ye here and watch with me,'* 
and then leaving even the thi’ee lie goes further, 
and in solitude wrestles with an inconceivable trial. 
The words of Mark are still' more expressive — “ He 
began to be sore amnxed, and to be very heavy ** 
{iKOapfifttrBai fcal iJUrifioytiy, xiv. 33). The foimer 
,word means that he was stru^ with a gi*eat dixiad ; 
not fiom the fear of physical suilering, however 
e.\eruciating, we may well believe, but from the 
contact with the sins of the world, of which, in 
some inaiticeivable way. He here felt the bitternebs 
and the weight. Ho did /lot merely contemplate 
them, but bear and feel them. It is impossible to 
explain fhis scene in Gethsemane in iiny other way. 
If it were merely the fear of the terivrs of death 
that oveix»mc Him, then the niartyi* Stephen and 
many another would sui'pass Him in constancy. 
But when He snys, “ Abl^, Father, all things aie 
possible unto I'he.* ; take away this cup from me : 
neverUieless not what 1 will but what thou wilt’* 
(Mark), the cup W'as Ailed with a far hitteier 
potion than death ; it was flavoured with the 
|)oison of the rins of all mankind against its God. 
Whilst the sinless Son is thus carried two ways by 
the pi eseiit horror and the strong determination to 
do the Father’s will, the disciph's have* sunk to 
sleep. It was in scoi-ch of consolation tliat He came 
hack to them. The disciple who had been so leiuiy 
to ask “ Why i^aiinot 1 follow thee now ? ’* must 
hear another qiu»tion, that rebukes his former con- 
fldeiH'e — “ Couldest not thou watch one hour ? ” 
A second time He departs and wrestles in prayer 
with the Father ; but although the wonls He utteiw 
aro almost the same (Murk says “ the same **), *He 
no longer asks that the cup may pa.«(s away from 
Him — ** If this cu)> may not pass away from me 
except I drink it, Thy will be doiie ** (Matt.). A 
KH’oiid time lie returns and finds them sleeping. 
The same scene is repeated yet a third time ; and 
then all is concluded. Hencefoith they may sleep 
and take their rest ; never moie shall tliey he asked 
to watch one hour with Jesus, for His ministry in 
the flesh is at an end. “The hour is at hand, and 
the [Sou of’ Man is betrayed into the hands of sin- 
ners” (Matt.). The prayer of Jesus in this place 
has always been regai’deil, and with roason, as of 
great weight against the monothelite heresy. It 
exprcs.ses the natural shrinking of the human will 
from a horror which the divine natiii-e has adinitteil 
into it, yet without sin. Never does He say, “ 1 
will flee;’* He says, “If it be jKissible;** and 
leaves that to the deedsion of the Father. That 
hoiror and dread arose from the spectacle of hiitnaii 
sin; fiom the bearing the w'eight and guilt of 
hiiiiian sin as about to make atonement for it ; and 
fiorn a conflict with the powers of darkness. Thus 
this scene is in complete contrast to the Transfigura- 
tion. The same com^x'uiions witnessed both; but 
there there was peace, and gloi y, and honour, for 
the sinless So i of God ; here fear and conflict : 
there God bore testimony to Him ; here Satan for 
the last time tempted Him. (On the account of the 
Agony si*e Krummacher, I>er Leidende Chrietm^ 
p. 206 ; Matt. xxvi. .80 4G ; Mark xiv. 32-42 ; 
Luke xxii. 80-40; John xriii. 1.) 

Judas now appeared to complete his work. In 
the doubtful light of torches, a kiss from him was 
the sign to the olficers whom they should take. 
Peter, whose name is fiist given in John’s Gos|M>i, 
diew' a swoid and smote a servant of thi* higli- 

:i Z 2 
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piiest, aad cut off hi.s etir ; but liis Lord reruse4 
such succour, and healed the wounded man. He 
treated the seizure as a step in the fulfilment of the 
prophecies about Him, and msisted it not. All the 
disciples foi-sook Him and Hod (Matt. xxvi. 47-56; 
Mark xiv. 4:i-5'2 ; Luke xxii. 47-53 ; John xviii. 
2 - 12 ). 

There is some diHiculty in aiTanging the events 
that imincfliately follow, so as to embiuce all the 
four amounts. — The ‘data will be found in the 
Coinmcntiiry of Olshausen, in Wieseler {Chrm, 
<9y».‘p. 401, sqq.), and in (iroswells Dissertations 
(iii. 200, sqq.). On the captura of Jesus He was 
Hrst taken to the house of Annas, the father-iii-law 
of Caiaphas (see p. 104T) the high-priest. It has 
l)een argued that as Annas is called, conjointly with 
(^aiaphas, the fiigh-piiost, he must have held some 
actual oHicc in connexion with the priesthood, and 
Lightfoot and othei-s suppose that he was the viair 
or deputy of the high-priest, and Selden tiiat he 
was president of the Council of the ISanhiHirim; 
but this is unceitain.* It might appear from the 
course of John’s narrative that the examination of 
our Lord, and the first denial of Peter, took place in 
the house of Annas (John xviii. 13, 14). But the 
24th vei-se is retrosjxKJtlve — “ Now Annas had sent 
Him bound unto Caiaphas the high-priest” (dW- 
(TTciXc, ^rist for pluperfect, see Winer’s Grata- 
mttr ) ; and probiibly all that occuiTcil ailer verse 14 
took place not at the house of Annas, but at that of 
Caiaphas. It is not likely that Peter gained atlniit- 
taiice to two houses in which two sepai ate judicial 
examinations took place with which he bad nothing 
ostensibly to do, and this would be forced on us if we 
assumed that John described what took place before 
Aiyias, and the other Evangelists what took place 
before Caiaphas. The house of the high-priest con- 
sisted proWbly, like other Eastern houses, of an open 
central court with chatnlxn's round it. Into this 
court a gate admitted them, at which a wotnaii 
stood to open. Peter, who had Hed like the rest 
from the side of Jesus, followed afar off with 
another disciple, probably John, and the latter pro- 
cured him admittance into the court of the high- 
]>rieat’s house. As he passed in, the lamp of the 
portress throw its light on his face, and she took 
note of him ; and afterwards, <*it the /ire whicli had 
been lighted, she put the question to him, ** Ai't 
not tliou also one of this man’s disciples?” (John.) 
All the zeal and boldness of Peter seems to have 
dcseilcd him. This was indeed a time of gieat 
spiritual weakness and depression, and the power of 
darkness had gained an iiiHuencc over the Ap(»tle s 
mind, lie had come as in secret ; Jie is determined 
so to remain, and he denies his Master I Feeling 
now the danger of his situation, he went out into 
the porch, and there some one, or, looking at all the 
accounts, probably several persons, asked him the 
question a second time, and he denied more strongly. 
About an hour alter, when he had returned into 
the couit, the same question was put to him a 
thiid time, with the same result. Then the cock 
crew ; and Jesus, who xvas within sight, probably 
in some open room communicating with the court, 
** turned and looked upon Peter. And Peter re- 
membered the word of the Lord, how He had said 
unto him. Before the cock crow, thou shalt denv 
Me thrice. And Peter went out and wept bitterly ’’ 

* Mr. Oreswcll secs no uncertainty ; and asserts 
as a fUct that he was the high-priest, vicar» and vica- 

president x)f the Sanhedrim (p. 200). 
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(Luke). Let no man who cannot fathom the utter 
perplexity and disti-ess of such a time presume to 
judge the zealous disciple hardly. He trusted too 
much to his .strength ; he did not enter into the 
ull meaning of the words, “ Watch and pray lest 
ye enter into temptation.” Self-confidence be- 
trayed him into a great sin ; and the most merciful 
Loid restored him after it. ** Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed le.st he fall” (1 Cor. x. 12 ; 
Matt. xxvi. .57, 58, 69-75 ; Mark xiv. 53, 54, 
36-72; Luke xxii. 54-62; John xviii. 13-18, 
24-27). 

1’he first intcrrogatoiy to which our Lord w.ts 
subject (John xviii. 19-24) wa.s addre»sed to Him 
by Caiaphas (Annas ?, Ol.^hauseii, Wieseler), pro- 
l^bly beforo tne Sanhedrim had time to assemble. 
It was 4he questioning of an inquisitive pei*son who 
had an imiioitant criminal in his presence, rather 
than a foimal examination. The FiOid's rofusal to 
answer is tlius explained and justified. When the 
more regular piocccdings begin He is ready to 
answer. A servant of the high-priest, knowing that 
he should thereby please his master, smote the cheek 
of the Son of God with the palm of his hand. But 
this was only the beginning of horrors. At the dawn 
of day the Sanhedrim, summoned by the high-priest 
in tlie course of the night, assembled, and brought 
their band of false witnesses, whom they must have 
had ready befoie. These gave their testimony 
(see Psalm xxvii. 12), but even before this unjust 
tribunal it could not stand ; it was so full of con- 
tradictions. At last two false witnesses came, and 
their testimony was very like the trath. ' They 
dejiased that lie had said, “I will destroy this 
temple, that is made with hands, and within 
three days I will build another maile without 
hands” (Maik xiv. 68). The pci-vension is slight 
but important; for Jesus did not say that He 
would destroy (see John ii. 19), which was just 
tlic iKiint that would irritate the Jew.^. Even 
these two fell into controdictions. 'J’lie high-priest 
now with a solemn adjui'atioii asks Him whether 
He is the Christ tlie Son of God. He answero 
that He is, and fbietclls His return in glory and 
power at tlie last day. This is enough for their 
purpose. They ])ronoimce Him guilty of a crime 
tor which dcatii should be the punishment. It 
apjjears that the (Council was now suspended or 
broken up; for Jesus is deliverod over to the 
brutal violence of the people, which could not 
have occurred whilst the supreme court of the 
Jews was sitting. The prophets had forotold this 
violence (Is. 1. 6), and also the meekness with 
which it would be borne (Is. liii. 7). And yet 
this “lamb led to the slaughter” knew that it 
was He tJiat should judge the world, including 
every one of His pci-secutore. The Sanhedrim had 
been witliin the range of its duties in taking cog- 
nizance of all who claimed to be prophets. If the 
tpicstion put to Jesus had been merely, Art Thou 
the Messiah ? this body should have gone into the 
question of His right to the title, and decided upon 
tlie evidence. But the question was really twofold, 
** Art Thou the Christ, and in that name dost Thou 
also call 1‘hyself the Son of God ?” 'There was no 
blasphemy in claiming the former name, but there 
was in assuming the latter. Hence the proceedings 
were cut short. They had closed their eyes to the 
evidence, accessible to all, of the miracles of Jesus, 
that He was indeed the Son of God, and without 
these they were not likely to believe that He could 
claim a title belonging to no other among the 
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children oi' men (John xyiii. 19-24 ; Luke xxii. 
03-71 ; Matt. xxvi. 59-68; Mark xiv. 55-65). 

Although they liad piouounced Jesus to be guilty 
of death, the iSonhedrim possessed no power to 
carry out such a sentence (Josephus, Ant. xx. 6). 
So as soon as it was day they took Him to Pilate, 
the Koman pi'ocui'ator. The hall of judgment, 
or praetoriuin, was probiibly a pai-t of the tower of 
Antonia .near the Temple, where the Homan gar- 
rison was. Pilate hearing that Jesus was an offender 
under their law, was about to giro them leave to 
treat him accoidiiigly ; and this would have made 
it quite safe to execute Him. But the council, wish- 
ing to shift the responsibility from themselves, from 
a fear of some reaction umongst the people in favour 
of the Lord, such as they had seen on tlic first day 
of that week, said that it was not lawful for them 
to })iit any man to death ; and having condemned 
Jesus for blasphemy, they now strove to have Him 
condemned by Pilate for a Txdiiical ciime, for 
calling Himself the King of the Jews. But the 
Jewish punishment was stoning; whilst cmcifixion 
was a Homan punisliment, iiiflietcil occasionally on 
tliose who were nut Homan citizens ; and thus it 
came about that the Lonl’s saying as to the mo<le 
of His death was fulfilled (Matt. xx. 19, with John 
xii. 32, 33). From the Arst Jesus found &vour 
in the eyes of Pilate ; His answer that His kingdom 
was not of this woild, and therefore could not me- 
nace the Homan rule, was accepted, and Pilate piti- 
nouNced that he found no fault in Him. Not so 
easily were the Jews to be cheated of their prey. 
They heaped up accusations against Him as a dis- 
turber of the public p(‘ace (Lukexxiii. 5). Pilate 
was no matcli for thi*ir vehemence. Finding that 
Jesus wvis a (lalileaii, he sent Him to HohmI to be 
dealt with ; hut Hei*od, after cruel mockciy and 
peisecution, sent Him ba(;k to Pilate. Now com- 
menced the fearfur struggle between the Homsui 
procuiator, a weak as well as cniel man, and the 
.lews. Pilate was detested by the Jews as cruel, 
treacherous, and oppmssive. Other records of his 
life do not ivprc.'X'nt him raeivly as tlic weakling 
that he appeal’s hera. He had violated their na- 
tional prejudices, and had used the knives of assas- 
sins to avert the <'onsequenGGS. But the Jews 
knew the weak point in his breastplate. He was 
llie merely worldly and professional statesman, to 
whom the fiivour of the Emperor was life itself, 
and the only evil of life a downfal tiom tiiat fa- 
vour. It was their policy therefore to threaten to 
denounce him to Caesar for lack of zeal in sup- 
pressing a rebellion, the leader of which was aiming 
at a crown. In his way Pilate believed in Christ 
this the greatest crime of a stained life was thai 
with which liis own will had the least to do. But 
he did not believe, so as to make him risk delation 
to his hfiister and all its possible consequences. H 
yielded to the stronger purpose of the Jews, an« 
sufl'ered Jesus to be put to death. Not many ycare 
after, the consequences which he had stained his 
soul to avert came upon him. He was accused 
and banished, and like Judas, the 'other gi’eat ao 
complice in tliis crime of the Jews, put an end U 
his own lif(^ [see Pilatk]. The well-known inci- 
dents of the second interview are soon recalled 
After the examination by Herod, and the rctui'n oi 
Jesus, IMlate proposcil to release Him, as it was 
usual on the feastrday to release a prisoner to the 
Jews out of gi'are. Pilate knew well that the 
priests and rulere would object to this ; but it was 
a covert appeal to the people, also pi-esent, with 
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whom Jesus had so lately been In favour. The 
multitndc, persuaded by the priests, prefen-ed an- 
other prisoner, called Bi^bhas. In the meantime 
the wife of I^late sent a warning to Pilate to have 
nothing to do with the death of ** that just man,” ns 
she had been troubled in a dream on account of Him.' 
Obliged, as he thought, to yield to the clamotii's 
of the people, he took water and washed his hands 
beforq them, and adopting the phrase of his wife, 
which pei’haps represented the opinion of both of 
them formed l)efore this time, he said, ** 1 am in- 
nocent of the blood of this just person ; see ye to 
it.'* The people imprecated on their own heads 
and those of their children the blood of Him whose 
doom was thus sealed. 

Pilate released unto them Barabbos “ that for 
Midition and murder was cast into prison whom 
.hey had des'iied” (comp. Acts lii. 14). This was 
■u) unimiKiilant element in their crime The choice 
was oifereii them between one who had broken the 
laws of (lod and man, and One wlio had given 
His whole life up to the doing good tuid speaking 
ti’uth amongst them. They condemned the latter 
to death, ai^ were et^ger for the 'deliverance of the 
foi-mer. ** And in fact their demanding the ac- 
qmttal of a rounierer is but the paiallcl to their 
requii ing tlie death of an innocent person, as St. 
Ambrose obscives: — for it is but the very law of 
iniquity, that they which hate innocence should 
love crime. They rejectol therefore the Prince of 
Heaven, and chose a robber and a murderer, and 
an insurrectionist, and they received the objetst of 
their choice ; so was it given them, for insuivections 
and murders did not fail them till the last, when 
their city was destroyed in tlie midst of murders 
and insun ections, which they now demanded - of 
the Human governor" (Williams on the Passion j 
p. 215). 

Now came the scourging, and the blows and 
insults of the soldiera, who, uttering truth when they 
tliought they were only reviling, crewiied Him and 
addressed Him as King of the Jews. According 
to John, Pilate now made one more effort for His 
release. He thought that the scouigiug might 
app<‘aBe their rage, he saw the frame of Jesus 
bowed and withered with all that it had gone 
through ; and, hoping that this moving sight 
miglit inspire them with the same pity that he 
felt himself, he brought the Saviour forth again to 
them, and said, ** Behold the Man !" Not even so 
was their violence assuaged. He hail made Himself 
the Son of God, and must die. He still sought to 
release Jesus: but the last argument, which lind 
been in the minds of both sides all along, was now 
openly applied to him : ** If thou let this man go, 
thou art not Caesfir’s friend." This saying, w'hich 
had not been uttered till the vehemence of rage 
overcame their dw^ent resp(>ct for Pilate's position, 
decided the question. He delivered Jesus to he 
crucified (Matt, xxvii. 15-30; Mark xv. 6-19; 
Luke xxiii. 17-25 ; John xviiil 39, 40, xix. 1-16). 
John mentions that this oocun-ed about the sixth 
hour, whereas tlie crucifixion, according to Moik, 
was accomplished at the thiiri hour ; but there is 
every reason to think, witli Greswell and Wieseler, 
that John reckons frem midnight, and Hiat this 
took place at six in the morniu]g, whilst in Maik 
the Jewish reckoning from six in the morning is 
followed, so that the crucifixion took place at nine 
o'clock, the intervening time having been sjMiiit in 
preparations. 

IMfficult, but not insuperable, chronological qiiea- 
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tions ahae m connexion witli (a) John xiii. 1, 
tore the feast of the passover.’* (6) John xviii. 28, 
** and they theinsolve^ went not into the judgment- 
hall lest they should be defiled, but that they might 
eat the passover,*’ and (C; John xix. 14, “ And it 
WiLs the piTpanition of the passover aliout the sixth 
hour,” in all of which the account of John seems 
dissonant with that of the other Flvangclists. 
These {inssagcs aix» discussed in the various com- 
mentaries, hut nowhere more fully tliim in a paper 
by Dr. Kobinson {Bibliotliecn iSacra. 1845, p. 
40.5), i-eproiluced in his (English) Ilarmm}/ in an 
abridged foiin. 

One Person alone Has been calm amidst the 
excitements of that night of horrois. On Him is 
now laid the weight of His cross, or at least 
of the transverse beam of it ; and, with this 
pressing Him down, they proceed out of the city 
to (lolgotha or Oalvary, a place the site of which 
is now imccitiin. As He began to dioop, His 
persecutois, unwilling to defile themselves with the 
accumed huideii, lay hold of Simon of Oyieiie 
and compel him to carry the cross alter Jesus. 
Amongst the great multitude that followed, were 
several women, who Is'waiJed and lament!^ Him. 
He bade them not to weep for Him, but for the 
widespread destiniction of tlieir nation which should 
be the punishment for His death (Luke). After 
offering Him wine and myrrh, they crucified Him 
between two thieves. Nothing wjus wauthig to 
His humiliation ; a thief had been pi eiei red berore 
Him, and two thieves shaie His punishment. The 
soldiers divided His garments and cast lots for 
them (s«*e Psalm xxii. 18). Pilate set over Him 
in three languages the inscription ** Jesus, the King 
of the Jews.” The chief-priests took exception to 
this that it did not denounce Him as falsely calling 
Himself by that name, but Pilate refuw'd to alU*r 
it. The passers-by and the Itommi soldiers would 
not let evi'ii the minules of deadly agony pass in 
peace ; they i eviled and mocked Him. One of the 
two thieves undcrw'ent a change of heat t even on 
the ci'osm: he reviicd at tirat (Matt.); and then, 
at the sight of the constancy of Jesus, repeiittnl 
(Luke) (Matt, xxvii. ; Mark xv.; Luke xxiii. ; 
John xix.). 

Ill the depths of His bodily suffering, Jesus 
calmly coinnietided to John (?), who stoo<J near, 
the care of Mary his mother. “ Hehold tby son 1 
behold tliy mother.” From the sixth hour to the 
ninth there xvas darkness over the whole huid. At 
the ninth hour (H r.M.) Jesus uttered with a 
loud voice the opening words of the 22iid Psalm, 
all the inspiunl wonls of which referred to the 
sulfcring Messiah. One of those piescnt dipped 
a s)K)nge in the common sour wine of the soldiers 
and put it on a reed to moisten the suiferer's 
lil>s. Again He cried with a loud voice, ** It is 
finished” (.Tohn), “ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit ” (Luke); arnl gave up the ghost. 
His words iifion the^’oss had all of them shown 
how truly He possessed His soul in patience even 
to the^ end of tlio sacrifice lie was making: 
“Father, forgive them I” was a prayer for His 
eiieniies. **Thig day shall thou ^ with me in 
Paiadise,” was a merciful acceptance of the oiler 
of a penitent hi'ai-t. “ Woman, behold thy son,” 
was a sign of loving consi«leration, even at the 
last, for thase He had always loved. “Why hast 
Thou loi-stiken me?” expressed the fear luid the 
iicihI of <lod. “I thirst,” the only woiil that 
related to Himself, was utteied bcHsiusi* it was 


prophesied that they were to give Him vinegar 
to drink. “ It is finished,” expresses* the comple- 
tion of that work which, when He was twelve 
yeara old, had been present to His mind, and never 
absent since; and “Into Thy liands 1 commend 
My spirit,” Wtos the last uttenmee of His resig- 
nation of Himself to what was laid upon Him 
(Matt, xxrii. .‘11-56; Maik xv. 20-41 ; Luke xxiii. 
.‘L‘1-49; John xix. 17-;50). 

On the death of Jesus the veil which covered the 
most Holy Places of the Temple, the place of the 
more especial presence of .Jehovah, was rent in 
twain, a symbol that wc may now have “ boldness 
to enter into the holiest by the blood of .lehus by 
anew and living way which lie hath coiiseoiatiHl foi 
118 , through the veil, that is to say, through His 
flesh” (Heb. X. 19, 20). The priesthood of Christ 
superseded the priesthood of the law.' There was 
a great eaiihqtiake. Many who were dead lose 
from their giaves, although they returned to the 
dust again after this gi'cnt token of Christ's quick- 
ening jwwer had been given to many (Matt.) ; 
they weie “saints” that slept — probably those 
who had most earnestly longed for the salvation 
of Christ were the first to tiistc the l‘niits of His 
conquest of death. The ccntui ion who kept guard, 
witnessing what had taken ])lace, came to the 
same eonclusion as Pil.ite and his wife, “Ceitainly 
this was a righteous man ;” he vveut bcyotid them, 
“Truly this man w.is the fc>oii of Hml” (Mink). 
Even the people v\lu> had joined in the mooking 
and reviling were oviwome by the wondeis of His 
death, and “smote their bre.asts and leturnotl” 
(Luke xxiii. 4S). The Jews, very zealous for 
the Sablxith in the midst of their murdeioiis work, 
beggtnl Pilate that he would put an end to the 
punishment by breaking the legs of the eiiiuiiialK 
(Lactaiit. i\. 26) that they mijjht be taken down 
and burkHi Ixdore the Sablxith, lor which they weie 
prep.'iriiig (Dcut. xxi. 2.’1; Josepli., /J. ./. iv. 5, 
§ 2). Those who were to execute this duty 
found that Jesus was dciid niid the thieies still 
living; so they perfonned thi.s woik on the latter 
only, that a lione of Him might not lie biokcn 
(Ex. xii. 16; Psalm xxxiv. 20). The death of the 
i.oid before the otheis was, no doubt, paitly the 
consecpicneo of the previous mental suffering which 
He had undergone, and partly bi'cause His will 
to die lessened the iiiatiiral resistame of the frame 
to dissolution. Some seek for a “ mystci ions 
cause” of it, something out of the coiiise of 
nature ; but we must beware of such theories as 
would ilo away with tlie reality of the death, as 
a punishment inflicted by the hands of men. 
.Tosi'ph of Aiimatliea, a member of the Council 
but a secret disciple of Jesus, came to Pilate to 
beg the boily of Jesus, that he might ^ury it. 
Nicodemus assisted in this woik of kwe, and they 
anointed the Imdy and laid it in Joseph’s new tomb 
(Matt. xwii. 50-61 ; Mark xv. 37-47 ; Luke xxiii. 
46-56 ; John xix. .30-42). 

Sntui'diuj the 16M of Nisan {April 8tA), — Love 
having dune its jiart, hatred did its part also. 
The chief piiests and Pharisees, with Pilate’s (ler- 
mission, set a watch ovei* the tomb,* “ lest His 
disciples come by night and steal Him away, and 
say unto the ]icople He is iisen from the dead ” 
(Matt, xxvii. 62-66). 

Samian the 11 tk of Nism (April 9th ). — Tlic 
Sabkith ended at six on the evening of Nisan 16th. 
Eaily the next morning the resiiruHtlon of Jesus 
took plae^'. Although He had lain in the giave fot 
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alK)ut thirty-six or ibi ty iioui-s, yet these formed part i 
of three days, and thus, by a mode of speaking not 
unusual to the Jews (Josephus frequently reckons 
years in this manner, the two ektieme portions of 
a year reckoning as two years), the time of the 
dominion of death over Him is spoken of as thiee 
days. The order of the events that follow is some- 
what diilicult to haimonise; for each Evangelist 
.selects the facts which belong to liis pui*pose.** 
The exact hour of the lesurrection is not men- 
tioned by any of the Evangelists. But from Mark 
xvi. 2 and 9 we infer that it was not long before 
the coming of the women ; and from the time at 
which the guards went into the city to give the 
ahirm the same inference arises (Matt, xxviii. 11). 
Of the great mystery itself, the r&<«u^tion of life 
by Him who was tnily dead, we M but little. 
“ There w.os a great earthquake, for the angel of the 
Lord desccndeil from heaven, and came and rolled 
hack tlie stone from the door and sat upon it. 
Hi^ coimteuancG was like lightning, and his raiment 
white jw snow ; and for fear of him the keepeis did 
shako, and became as deiwl men ’* (Matt.). Tlie 
women, who had stood by the ci*oss of Jesus, had 
pi-epartMl s]ii<ies on the evening liefore, perhaps to 
iximplete f.he embalming of our Lord’s b^y, already 
peifortiicd in haste by Joseph and Nieodcraus. 
Tliey cjime very early on the Hist day of the week 
to the sepiilchie. The names of the women are 
dilfci'ently put by the severid Evangelists, but with 
no real disci epaiicy. Matthew mentions the two 
Marys } Mark adds Salome to these two ; Luke 
lias the two Marys, Joanna, an<l othem with them ; 
and John mentions Mary Magdalene only. In 
thus citing such names as seemed good to him, 
each Evangelist was no doubt guided by some 
reason. John, fmm the especial share which 
Mary M.agdalene took in the testimony to the fact 
of the resurrection, mentions her only. The women 
discuss with one another who should roll away the 
stone, that they might do their pious ollice on the 
body. Bnt\\iieii they nriive they fiud the stoa< 
rolled away, and Jesus no longer in the Sepulchi'c. 
lie had risen fixnri the de«id. Mary Magdalene at 
this point goes hack in haste ; and at once, believing 
that the liody has been lomovcd by men, tells 
I’ctcr and John that the Lord has been taken away. 
'Fhe other women, however, go into the Sepulchre, 
and they see an angel (Matt., Mark), or two aiigeh 
(Luke), in bright appaiel, who declare to them 
that the Loid is risen, and will go before the 
di<%i]>les into Caliiee. The two angels, meiitiont 
by St. Luke, ai'e probably two sejsirate appeal anct'h 
to diifereut members of the group ; for he alone 
mentions an indefinite number of women. They now 
leave th(f sepulchre, and go in haste to make known 
the news to the Ajiostles. ' As they were going, 
** Jesus met them, saying, All hail. And they 
came and held Him by the feet, and worshippe' 
Him. Then said Jesus unto them, Bb not afraid 
go tell My brethren that they go into (Jalilee, and 
there shall they see Me,” The eleven do no! 
believe the account wheu they icceive it. In tlu 
meantime Peter and John came to the ISepuIchie. 
They ran, in their eagerness, and John arrives! tiis 
aiul looked in ; Peter aflerwards ciunc up, and it is 
characteristic that the awe which had prevented the 
other disciple from going in apijears to liave bcei 

^ In what follows, itmch use has been made of an 
excellent paper by Dr. llobinson, Biblwtheva Sacra 
1845, p. 102. 
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infelt by Peter, who entered at once, and found the 
gravc-clothcs lying, but not Him who had worn 
.hem. This fact must have suggested that the 
‘oinoval was not the work of human hands. They 
.hen retuioied, wondering at what they had seen. 
Mary Magdalene, however, remained weeping at 
^he tomb, ainf she too saw the two angels in the 
'omb, though Peter and John did not. They ad- 
dress her, and abe answers, still, however, without 
any suspicion tliut the Lord is risen. As she turiii, 
away we sees Jesus, but iu the tumult of her 
feelings does not even i*ec(^nise Him at His hrat 
address. But He calls her by name, and then she 
joyfully roeogniscs her Master. He says, “ Touch 
Me not, for 1 am not yet ascended to My Father: 
but go to My bi-ethien, and’ say unto them, I 
ascend unto My Fatlicr and your Father, and to 
My Clod and your Clod.” The meaning of the 
prohibition to touch Him must be sought in the 
state of mind of Mary, since Thomas, ibr wltom 
it was desirable as an evidence of the identity of 
Jcsus, was permitted to touch Him. Hitherto she 
bad not realized the mystory of the Kesurrection. 
She saw the Lord, and would have touched His 
hand or His garment in her joy. Our Lord’s 
answer means, “ Death has now set a gulf between 
us. Touch not, as you once might liave done, 
this body, which is now glorified % its conquest 
over death, for with this body 1 ascend to the 
Father” (so Kuthymius, Theophylact, and others). 
S|)ace has been Wanting to discuss the dilliciilties 
of anouigement that attach to this pnit of the 
narrative. The remainder of the appearances pre- 
sent less matter for dispute ; in enumerating them 
the importimt passii^. in 1 Cor. xv. must be brought 
in. The third appetmiucc of our Lord was to 
Peter (Luke, Paul) ; the fourih to the two disciples 
going to Kmmaus in the evening (Mark, Luke) : 
the fifth in the same evening to the eleven as they 
sat at meat (Mnik, Luke, John). AH of these 
occurred on the fiist day of the week, the very day 
of the Kc.su riectiou. Exactly a week after. He 
uppeai'ed to the Apostles, and gave 'rhomn!» a eon- 
viiicing proof of His Resin rectimi (John); thi.s 
was the sixth appearance. The seventh was in 
G.alilee, where seven of the Apostles were assembled, 
some of them probably about to ivtuni to their old 
trade of fishing (John). The eighth was to the 
eleven (Matt.), ami probably to five hundred bre- 
thien assembled with them (Paul) on a mountain 
in Galilee. The ninth was to James (Paul); and 
the last to the Apostles at Jerusalem ju.st before 
the Ascension (.\cts). 

Whether this be the e.Kact enumeration, whether 
a .single apjM*arance may have been quoted twice, 
or two distinct ones identified, it is clear that fur 
forty days the Lord ap|)earcd to His disciples luut 
to others at interval.s. These disci}>les, according 
to the common testimony of all the Evangelists, 
were by no means enthusiastic and prejudiced ex- 
pMjtnnts of the lesurrection. They weie sober- 
minded men. , They were only too slow to uppie- 
hend the nature of our Loid’s kingdom. Almost 
to the last they shrank fram the notion of His 
sufleiing death, and thought that such a calamity 
would be the absolute temiination of all their 
hopes. But from the time of the Ascension they 
went about preaching the truth that Jesus was 
risen from the dead. Kings could not alter their 
conviction on this point ; the fear of death could 
not hinder them from proclniiuing it (sec Acts ii. 
24-, IV. 8-1:1, 111 ., X. xiii. ; 1 (k*r. xv. 5 ; 1 Pet. 
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i. 21). AgaiiiHt thiii event no j-ca] objection Ims 
ever been bi-oughti except tluit it is a uiiiticle. So 
faros histoncal testimony goes, nothing is better 
established. 

In giving His disciples their final commission 
the Lord said, All (lower is given unto me in 
heaven and in caith. Co ye therefore and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in Hie name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 
Teaching them to obsen'C ail things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and lo, 1 am with you 
alWiays, even unto the end of the world’’ (Matt, 
xxviii. 18-20). The living energy of piirist is 
ever present with His Church, even though He has 
withdrawn from it His bodily presence. And the 
&cts of the life that has been before us ai*e the 6ub> 
stance of the ajiostoUc tesiching now as in all ages. 
That God and man were i-econciled by the mission 
of the Kcdeemer into tlie worhl, and by llis self- 
devotion to death (2 Cor. v. 18 ; Eph. i. 10 ; Col. 
i. 20), that this sacriiicu has procui'cd for man the 
rc'^toration of the divine love (lioin. v. 8, viii. 32 ; 
1 John iv. 9) ; that we l>y His incarnation become 
the cliildmi of God, knit to Him in bonds of lovc^ 
instead of slaves under the bondage of the law 
(Horn. viii. 15, 29 ; Gal. iv. 1); these arc the com- 
mon ideas of the apostolic teadiing. Brought into 
such a 1 elation ^0 Chiist and His life, we see in all 
its acts and stages soniethiiig that belongs to and 
instructs us. His birth, His bapiirsin, temptation, 
lowliness of life and miud, His sufferings, death, 
burial, resurrection, and ascension, all enter into 
the apostolic preaching, as furnishing motives, ex- 
amples, and analogies for our use. Hence every 
Christian should study Well this sinless life, not in 
liuman commentaries only, still less in a bare ab- 
stract like the piesent, but in the living pages of 
inspiration. Even if he began the study with a 
lukewarm belief, he might hope, with Gcxl’s grace, 
that the conviction would bivak in upon him that 
tlid upon tlie Centurion at tliu cixmw — “ Truly this 
is the Son of God.” 

(hiuoNOLO.iV. — Year of the birth of Christ , — 
It is certain that our Lord was hom before the 
death of HeroJ the Great. Herod died, according 
to Josephus xvii. 8, § 1), “liaving reigned 
thirty-four ycjirs from the time that he had pro- 
cured Antigonus to be slain ; but thii’ty-seven from 
the time that he had been declared king by the 
Komaiis ” (see also B, J. i. .33, § 8), His appoint- 
ment AS king, accoi-ding to the same writer {ArU. 
xiv. 14, § 5), coincides with the 184th Olympiad, 
and the consulship of C. Domitius Calvinus and 
C. Asinius I’ollio. It uppesirs that he was made 
king by the joint inHuence of Antony and Octavius ; 
and the reconciliation of these two men took place 
on the death of Fiilvia in the yeiir 714. Again, 
the death of Antigonus and the siege of Jerus^em, 
which fonn the basis of calculation for the thirty- 
four years, coincide (Joseph. Ant, xiv. 16, § 4) with 
the consulship of M. Vi|)sanius Agrippa and L. 
("atiinius Gallus, that is with the year of Koine 
717 ; and oocurreil in the month Sivan (s June 
or July). From these facts we aro justitiod in 
placing the death of Herod in A.U.C. 750. Th<^ 
who place it one year later overlook the mode in 
which Josephus reckons Jewish reigns. Wiescler 
shows by several passages that he reckons the year 
from the mouth Nisan to Kisan, and that he counts 
the fragment of a year at either exti'eme as one 
complete year. In this modh, thirty-four years, 
from June or July 717, would apply t« any date 
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between the firat of Nisan 750, and the 6rat of 
Nisan 751. And thirty-seven years from 714 
would apply likewise to any date within the same 
temiini. Wieseler finds facts coniiimatory of this 
ill tile dates of the reigns of Herod Antipas and 
Arcbelaus (see his Chronologiacfie BynopsCf p. 55). 
Between these two dates Josephus furnishes means 
for a more exact deteimination. Just after Heiod’s 
death the J'assover occuiTcd (Nisan ]5Ui), and 
upon Herod's death Archelaus causeil a seven-days’ 
mourning tn be kept for him {Ant, xvii. 9, § 3,xvii. 

§ ^) f 1*0 Hiat it would appear that Herod died 
somewhat more than seven days before tlie Passover 
in 750, and therefore in tlie lii*st few days of the 
month Nison A.P.C. 750. Now, as Jesus w«as born 
before the |^th of Herod, it follows that tlie 
Dionysian which corresponds to A.u.C. 754, is 
at least four years too late. 

Many have thought that the star seen by the 
wise men gives grounds for an exact calculation of 
the time of our Lord’s birth. It will be found, 
however, that this is not the case. For it has 
iirat been assumed that the star was not pro{)eily a 
stir, but tm astronomical conjunction of known 
stirs. Kepler iinds a conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn in the sign Pisces in A.u.C. 747, and 
again in the spring of the next year, with the planet 
Mai'S ailded ; and fiumthis he would place thobiith 
of Jesus in 748. Ideler, on the same kind of calcii- 
ialiun, places it in A.u.C. 747. But this process 
only jirovcs a highly improbable date, on niglily 
improbable evidence. Tlie woi-ds of St. Mattluav 
are extremely hal'd to reconcile with the notion of* a 
conjunction of planets ; it was a stir that appeared, 
and it gave tlie Magi ocuhu* proof of its purjiose by 
guiding them to where the young ciiild was. But 
a uew light has been thrown on the subject by 
the Uev. (L Pritchard, who has made the calcula- 
tions afjesh. Ideler (^llmdbuch d, Chnmolotjie) 
asserts that there were thice conjunctions of 
Jupiter and Satuni in ii.o. 7, and tliat in the 
third thoy approached so near that, ** to a person 
with weak eyes, the one jdanet would almost swm 
to come within the range of the dispersisl light of 
the other, so that both iniglit appear as one star.” 
Dean Aifoi-d puts it much more strongly, that 
on November 12 in that year the planets were 
so close ** that an ordinary eye would i egard them 
as one stai' of surpassing briglituess ” (Greek Test, 
m loc,), Mr. Piiichaid finds, and his calculations 
have been verified and confiiined at Greenwich, 
that this ooiijuiiution occurred not on November 12 
but early on December 5; and that even with 
Ideler ’s somewhat strange postulate of an obsei'ver 
with weak eyes, the jilaiiets could never have a|)- 
pcared as one star, for they never approached 6ach 
other witliiu double the apparent diameter of the 
moon {^MomndrsR, Astr, Sue. vol. xxv.). [Star irf 
tlie East.] Most of the clironologists find an element 
of calculation in the order of Herod to destroy all 
the children “ from two yeara old and under ” (Airb 
dierovs Kal Karwr^pw, Matt. ii. 16). But the 
age within wliich he destixiyed, would be mea- 
sured rather by th^ extent of his fears than by the 
accuracy of the calculation of tlie Magi. Oreswell 
has laboured to show that, from the inclusive mode 
of computing veal's, mentioned above in ibis article, 
the phrase of the Evangelist would apply to all 
childron just turned one year old, which is true; 
but he assumes tliat it would not apply to any 
that were oldei*, say to those aged a year and 
eleven months. Herod was a ciaicl man, nngi'V, 
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and afi'aid ; and it is vain to assume that he adjusted 
the limit ot* his cmelties with the nicest accuracy. 
As a basis of calcuhition the visit of the Magi, 
though very important to us in other respects, 
must Hie dismissed (but see Greswell, DisscriatumSf 
&c., biss, 18th; Wieseler, CAron. Syn, p. 57, 
sqq., with all the refei*onces there). 

'fhe census taken by Augustus Caesar, which 
led to the journey of Mary from Nazareth just 
before tlie biith of the Lord, lias also been looked 
on as on impoiiant note of time, in rcfeience to 
the chronology of the life of Jesus, jjeveral 
difficulties have to be disposed of in considering 
it. (i.) It is aigued that there is no recoid in 
other histories of a census of the whole Koman 
empire jn the time of Augustus, (ii.) Such a ! 
census, if held during the leigu of Herod the ' 
Great, would not have included Judiea, for it 
was not yet a Roman province, (iii.) The Roman 
mode of taking such a ceiuius was witii reference to 
actual residence, so that it would not have been 
requisite for Joseph to go to Betlilehem. (iv.) The 
state of Mary at the time would lender such a 
journey lesspiobahlu. (v.) St. Luke himself seems 
to say that this census was not actually hikcn 
until ton yeara later (ii. 2). To these objections, 
of wliicli it need not be said Stmuss has made the 
worst, answers may lie given in detail, though 
scatccly in this place with the proper completeness, 
(i.) ** As we know of the ucfiojics and their 
abrogation, whuili wei*e quite as iin])oi*tatit in re- 
spect to the eiirlyq)orio<i of Roman history, as the 
census of tlie empire was in respect to a later 
period, not from the historical works of Livy, 
Dionysius, or Polybius, but from a legal work, the 
MUiUes of Gains ; so we shouM think it strange 
if the works of Paullus and Ulpiaii J)e Cemibm 
had come down to us jierfect, and no racutioii were 
made in them of the census <»f Augustus ; while it 
would not surprise us that in the oi^linaiy histories 
of the time it should be pvssud over in silence” 
(Hnschke in Wieseler, p. 78). ** If Suetonius in 

his life [of Augustus] docs not mention this census, 
iieitlier does Siwirtiau in his life of Hadrian devote 
a single syllable to the edictum perpetawn, which, 
in later times, has chiefly adoni<^ the name of that 
emperor” (ibi<L). Thus it seems that the fov/u- 
mentum de tacitumitate is veyy far fmm conclu- 
sive. The edict possibly affected only the provinces, 
and in them was not carried out at once ; and in 
that ca.se it would atti’uct less attention at any one 
particular moment. 

In the time of Augustus all the procurators of 
the empire were brought under his sole coiitixil and 
supervision for the first time A.U.C. 731 (Diou Cass, 
liii. 32]t. This movement towards centralisation 
rauders it not improbable that a general census ot 
the empire should be oixlered, although it may not 
have been carried into effect suddenly, nor intended 
to be so. But proceedings in the way of an esti- 
mate of the empire, if not an actual census, are 
distinctly recoixled to have taken place in the time 
of Augustus. “ Huic addendae sunt inensurae 
limitum ct terminorum ex libiis August! et Neranis 
Caesarum : sed et Balbi nicnsoris, qui temporibus 
August! omnium provinciarum et civitatum formas 
et inensuras compertas in commentarios retulit et 
legem i^itiriam per univeraitatem provinciarum^ 
distinxit et declaravit” (Frontinus, in the Jiei 
Agrar, Auet. of Goes, p. 109, quoted by Wieseler). 
This is Gonflimed from other sources (Wieseler, 
pp. 81, 82). Augustus diixicted, as we hwii, a 
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bravlarium totius imperii to be made, in which, 
according to Tacitus, ** Opes pnblicae continebantur: 
quantum civium socioniroque in ormis, quot 
classes, regna, provincioe, tributa aut vectigalia et 
necessitates ac lai*gitiones ” (Tacit. ^anaL i. 11 ; 
Sueton. Atig, 28, 101 ; Dion Cass. liii. 30 ; Ivi. 33, 
given in Wieseler ; see also Ritschl, in Rhem, Mva, 
fUr PhiloL N. Series, i. 481). All this makes a 
census by oixler of Augustus in the highest degi’ee 
probable, apart fram St. Luke’s testimony. The time 
of our LoM’s birth was most propitious. Except 
some traubles in Dacia the Roman world was at 
prace, and Augustus was in the full enjoyment of 
his power. But there ai'e pci'sons who, Miough they 
would at once believe this fact on the testimony of 
some inferior historian, added to these confirmatoiy 
facts, raject it just berause an Evangelist has said 
it. (ii. and iii.) Next comes the objection, that, 
a.s Judaea was not yet a Roman province, such 
a census would not have included tliat country, 
and that it was not taken from the residence of each 
person, but from the place of his origin. It is very 
probable that the mode of taking tlie census would 
affoiHl a cine to the origin of it. Augustus was 
willing to include in his census all the tributory 
kingdoms, fur the regret are mentioned in the pas- 
sage in Tsicitus ; but this could scai'ccly be enforced. 
Perhaps Herod, desiring to gratify the Emperor, 
and to emulate him in his love for this kind of 
information, was rciuly to undertake the census for 
Judaea, but in order that it might appear to be his 
rather than the emperor’s, he took it in the Jewish 
manner rather than in the Roman, in the place 
whence the tamily sprang, rather than in that of 
actual residence. There might be some haixishii> 
in this, and we might wonder that a woman about 
to become a mother should be compelled to leave 
her home for such a puipose, if wo weie suie that 
it was not voluntary. A Jew of the house and 
lineage of lAivid would not willingly forego that 
position, and if it wei*e necessaiy to nsseri. it by 
going to the nty of David, he would proluibly 
make some sacriiice to do ho. I'hus flic objection 
(iv.), on the ground of the state of Miiry’s health, 
is entitled to little ronsideration. It is said indeed 
that “ all went to be taxed, eveiy one into his own 
city” (Luke ii. 3); but not that the decree pre- 
scribed that they should. Nor could there well be 
any means of enforcing such a regulation. But the 
principle being adopted, that Jews were to be taxed 
m the places to which their lamilies belonged, 
St. Luke tells us by these words that as a matter 
of fact it was generally followed, (v.) The objec- 
tion that, accoixling to St. Luke’s own admission, 
the census was not taken now, but, when Quiriiius 
was governor of Syria, remains to be disposed of. 
St. Luke makes two statenftnts, that at the time 
of our I.oi'd’s birth (** in those days”) there was a 
decree for a census, and that this taxing first aimo 
al)Out, or took cflect (irp^ri iy4y€ro), when Cy- 
ronius, or Quirinus, was govenior of Syria (Luke li. 
1, 2). And as the two statements ai'e quite dis- 
tinct, and the very form of expression calls special 
attention to some remoi'kable circumstance about 
this census, no historienl inaccuracy is proved, 
unless the statements are shown to be contra- 
dictory, or one or other of them to be untiiie. 
That fc>traus8 makes such a charge without esta- 
blishing eitlier of these grounds, is woilhy of a 
writer no dishonest ( Leben i. iv. 32). Now, 
without going into all the thmries that have U'eii 
proiioscd to explain this second verse, there is iiu 
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doubt tliat the wonls ot'St. buku can be explaiuud in 
a uatui'id maniiei*, without violoiico to the Rciiho nr 
contradiction. Horod undcidakos the census accord- 
ing to Jewish ibnns ; but his death the same yciir 
puts an end to it» and no more is heard ot* it: but 
for its inilueuce as to the place of our Loi-d’s birth 
it would nut have been rocoided at all. But the 
Evangelist knows that, os soon as a census (diiro- 
ypatfi^) is mentioned, persons conversant with 
Jewish history will think at once of tlie census 
tjiken after the banishment ol’ Arehelaus, or about 
ten yeai-s later, which w:us avowedly a Homan 
census, and wliich caused at first some resistance in 
consequenc# (Josejih. Ant. xviii. 1, § I ). The si>cond 
verse thorctoie iiiejins — ** No census was actually 
completed then, and 1 know that the first Homan 
census was that which followed the baiiishmoiit of 
Arehelaus ; but the d(>cree went out much earlier, 
in the time of llei'od.** Tliat this is the only {si^ 
sible explanation of so vex«l a jKiasagc cannot of 
coiu’se be affirmiHl.*^ . But it will bear this inter- 
pretation, and ii])on the whole evidence theie is 
ground whatever fur denying cither assertion of the 
Evjingelist, or fin* consi Ici ing them irreconcileable. 
Many writeis have conl'oiin<ied an ohscunty with a 
pnivrti inaccui-acy. 'i’he value of this census, as a 
fact ill the chronology of the life of Christ, depends 
on the connexion which is sought to be established 
between it and the insuiiection which broke out 
tinder Matthias and Judas, the son of Sui iphaetis, in 
the bust illness of Herod (Jose^di. Ant. xv. 6, § 1). 
If the iiisuiTtHition aiose out of the census, a iKiiiit 
of connexion between the vacied history and that of 
Josephus is made out. Such a connexion, however, 
has not been clearly made out ( see Wieseler, Ols- 
hauseii, and ofhei-s, for the giouiids on which it is> 
supposed to iCht). 

The age of Jesus at His baptism (Luke lii. 2.‘5) 
affords an element of calculation. *‘And Jesus 
Himself liegan to be about (darfl) thirty yeais of 
age.” Born in the beginning of A.u.c. 750 «or 
the end of 749j, Jesus wonhl be thirty in the Ik*- 
giiiniiig of A.u.c. 7S0 (A,l). 27). (imswell is pro- 
bably right in placing the baptism of our Loi-d in 
the beginning of this year, and the fiist Passover 
during His ministry would be that of the same 
year; Wieseler place.s the liaptism later, in the 
spj mg or summer of the same year. (On the sense 
of ipx^fJifyoSf see the commentators.) To this first 
Passover after the liaptism attaches a note of time 
which will confirm the (silcnlations already made. 
“ Then said the Jews, Forty and six years was this 
Temple in building (^koSoju.'^Otj), and wilt Thou 
rear it up in thiee days?” 'fhcrc can be no doubt 
that this lefeis to the lebuildiiig of the Temple by 
ileiod: it cannot mean the second Temple, built 
after the captivity, for thfs was finished in twenty 
yeai-s (n.c. 5135 to B.c. 515). Herod, in the 
•‘ighteeiith year of his reign (Jo.seph. Ant, xv. 1 1, 
§ 1), bc^i to icconstriict the Temple on a laiger 
and more splendid scale (a.U.C. 734). The woik 
was nut finished till long after his death, till 
\.u.c. 818. It is iiiferied from Josephus (Ant. 
XV. 11, § 5 & 6) that it was begun in the month 

* Sec A summary of the older theories in Kufhol 

(in Luc. ii. 2) ; also in Meyer (in Lnc. ii. 2), who 
gives an account of the view, espoused by many, that 
Uuirinus was now a special eommissioner for this 
census in Syi ia (iiyvM • Svptav), which the Grcc*k 
will not iM'ar. Rut if the theory of Die youiiKer Zumpt 
(sec above, Critii.sius) be correct, them (iuirinus was 
twice governor of Syria, and the Kvangelist would 


Cislcii, A.U.C. 734. And if the Passover ni which 
this remaik wns made was that of A.U.'C. 780, 
then forty-five yeais and some montlis have ela|)scd, 
which, according to the Jewish mode of leckoiiiiig 
(p. 1072), w’uuld be spoken of us “ forty and* six 
yeai*8.” 

Thus the death of Herod enables us to lix a 
boiindaiy on one side to the calculutions of our 
Lonl’s birth. The bujlding of the Temple, for 
forty-six ydars, confirms this, and also gites a 
boundary on the other. From the stm* of the Magi 
nothing conclusive can be gathered, nor fioni the 
census of Augustus. One datum leniaiiis: the 
commencement of the jireachiiig of John the B<iptist 
is coniicLted with the iitltceiith year of the icigii of 
Tllterill^ f 'ai'sar (Luke iii. 1). The rule of Tihei iii.s 
may be calculated either fioin tlu* begiiming of his 
sole reign, after the death of Augustus, A.u.c. 7l*i7, 
or fiom his joint government with Augustus, «. c. 
fiom the begiuiiiag t)f A.r.c. 7(55. In the latter 
case the lltteeiitli jear would coi respond with 
A.l^c. 77!), wliich goes to confiiin the rest of the 
calculations relied on in this article. 

All endeavour has been math* to ih duce the time 
of the year of the hiilli of Jesus fiom the /iict that 
Zacliari.'is was “a priest of the course of Abia ’ 
(Luke i. 5). The twrcnty-foui cuui'ses of jniesfs 
served m the Teinjjle according to a regular Wi*ekly 
cycle, the ouler of which is known. The date of 
the conception of John would be about fifteen 
months before the birth of our Loid, and if the 
dt-ite of the latter be A.U.C. 7110, tl\pn the former 
would fall in A.U.C. 748. Cmi it be asccitained in 
what i>art of the year 748 the com sc of Abia would 
he on iliity in the Temjde? The Talmud preseives 
a tiadilion (lint the Temple was destioyt'd by 
Titus, A,l>. 7U, on the ninth ilay of the month Ab. 
Josephus mentions the date as the 10th of Ab 
\Itd, Jml. vi. 4, § 5 k 8). Without attempting to 
follow the .ste])s by w'hieh these are leconciled, it 
seems that the P course” of Jehoiarib had just 
eiitertsl ui)on its weekly duty at the time tin* 
Temple w’as destroyeil. Wieseler, .assuming that 
the day in question would be the same as the 
5th of August, A.u.c. 823, reckons back flic 
weekly courses to A.U.C. 748, the course of Jc- 
huiarib being the flist of all (1 Chr. xxiv. 7). 
“ It follows,” he 'says, “ that the ministration 
of the coui’so of Abia, 74 years 10 months and 
2 days, or (reckoning 19 iiiteicalary years) 27,335 
days, earlier (=102 hieiatic circles and 119 days 
earlier), fell between the 3rd and 9th of October, 
A.U.C. 748. Iteckoniiig from the loth of October, 
on which Zacharias miglit leach his house, and 
allowing nine months fur the pregnancy of Elixa- 
bctii, to which six months are to be added (Luke 
i. 26), we have in the whole one yeai* and three 
months, which gives the 10th of .January as the 
date of Christ's birtli.” (B’cswell, however, from 
Uie .same starting-point, arrives at the date Apiil 
5th ; and when two writers bO laborious can tliiis 
difler in their conclusions, we must rather susjioct 
the soundness of their method than tlieT accuracy 
in the use of it. 

here refer to his former rule. The difficulty Is that 
Josephus (Ant. xviii. 1, 1) mentions that Quirinus 

was sent, after the boniHiiinent ot Ai’chelaus, to take 
a census. Either Zumpt would set this authority 
aside, or would liold that Quirinus, twice iirovernor, 
twice made a census; which is scarcely an cusici 
liyiKithrsis tliun Kunie others. 
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Similiu* differences will lx? found amongst eminent 
writers in eveiy jinrt of the chrondlogy of the (Jos- 
pels. For example, the biilh of our Lord is jilaced 
in D.C. I by Peai’son and Hug; n.c. 2 by Scaliger; 
U.C. by JiiU'Ofiius, Caivisius, Sib>kiud, and I’aulus; 
u.C. 4 by Lamy, Bengel, Auger, Wieselcr, and 
(Jveswell; n.c. 5 by Usher and Pchivins; n.O. 7 
by Ideler mid Sanelemente. And whilst the cal- 
culations given alxive seem suirK*ieiit to determine 
us, with Lamy, Usher, Tetavius, Bengel, Wieseler, 
and (Ireswoll, to the dose of n.c. 5, or curly pait 
of 13.C. 4, let it never be furgfittcti that thei-e is a 
distinction lietweeu these reseiu'ches, which the 
Holy Spirit has left obscure and doubtful, and “ the 
weightier matters '* of the Gospel, the things which 
directly pertain to man’s salvation. The silence of 
,the inspired writei'S, and soinetiines the uhscurity 
of tlicir idlnsioiis to matters of time and place, 
have given rise to <lisputation. But their words 
admit of no doubt when they tell us that (!hrist 
.Iciiis (vinic into tin* woild to save sinncjs, juid that 
\\ickc(l lumds <'rucilied and slew Him, and that we 
and ail men must own Uiiu as the Lord and 
l.Vdccnier. 

SoiJKOLS. — The bihlioginphy of the subject of the 
Life of Jesus has been most fully set out in Hose, 
/,ufien Jesu, Leipsic, 1804, 4th edition. It would 
be vain to attempt to rival that enonnous csitalogiie. 
'fhe principal works employed in the present aitidc 
.irc tlic Fouu ( Jos 1 * 1 : 1 . 8 , and the best-known com- 
mentancs on tlieni, indudiiig those of Bengcl, Wet- 
stein, Lightfoot, DeWette, Luckc, Olshausen, Stier, 
Alford, Williaths, and others; Neander, L^>enJesu 
(Haiuhurg, 1887), as against Stmuss, LebanJem 
tTiibiiigeii, 1887), also consulted ; Stackhouse’s 
Historjf of the Jiible ; Ewald, Geschichie dcs Volkes 
As’/vw/, vol. V., 6V(m^/cv((idttingeu, 1857); Banm- 
garteii, Qeschichtc Jem (Bruiiswiijk, 1859) ; Krum- 
inadier, Der Leitloidc Christas (Bielefeld, 1854). 
Upon the harmony of the Gospels, see tlie list of 
works given under Gosi’ELS: t||ie princiiml works 
usihI for the picscnt article have been, Wieseler, 
Chrvnoliujisalie Stjnopse^ &c., Hamburg, 1848 ; 
(Jreswi-H’s /fannoH!/, Prohjomem, and IXssertu- 
Hurts f Oxford, v. y. ; two papers by Dr. Kobinson 
in the Hibliothcca Sacra for 1845 ; and Clausi*ii, 
Tabulae S.frtoplicaef Havniae, 1829. Special works, 
Midi as Dean Trench on the Paiables and on the 
Miracles, have also been consulted ; and detached 
moiiogiiiphs, seniions, and essays in jjgi icKlicdls, 
For the text of the Gospels, the 7th eilition of 
Tidieiidorf s Gr. Text has been einploye<l. [W. T .] 

JE'TIIER on;). 1. {*lo96p: Jethro.) Jethro, 
the fathcr-in-law o? Moses, is so called in Kx. iv. 18 
and the margin of A. V., though in the Heb.-Sam. 
text and Sam.' vei-sioii the reading is OH', as in 
the Syriac and Taig.'Jon., one of Keniiicott’s MSS., 
luid a MS. of Targ. Onk., No. 1 6 in l)e Uossi’s col 
lection. 

2 . {,*l€04p: Jethcr.) The firstborn of Gideon’s 
seventy sons, who were all, with the exception of 
Jotham, the youngest, slain at Oplirah by Abiin^ 
lech. At the time of his father’s victoiious pursuit 
of the Midianitos and capture of their kings he w.a.' 
still a lad on his first battle-field, and feared to 
diaw hi.'t sw^oid at (Jid<*on’s bidding, and avenge, iis^ 
llie repi-escntative of the family, the slaughter of 
his kinsmen at Tabor (Judg. viii. 20). 

3. ill 1 K. ii. 5, .12; *Mip in J Uhi. ii. 
17; the Alex. MS. lists 'UBdp in Isith ixisssige-: 
<! ether.) The liithei of Anistsi, eaptaiii-geiieiiil of 
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Absalom’s army. Jether is merely another form 
of Ithra (2 Sam. xvii. 25), tlie latter being pro- 
bably a comiption. Ho is descdbeil in 1 C*hr. ii. 
17 as an Ishmadite, which again is more likely to 
be correct than the ** Isnielite ” of the Heb. in 
2 Sam. xvii., or the ** Jezvcelite” of the LXX. and 
Vulg. in the same passage. ** Isbinaelite” is said 
by the author of the Qmest. Hehr, in f»6. lieg. to 
have been the reading of the Hebrew, but there is 
no tmee of it in the MSS. One MS. of (’hronirtes 
reads ** Israelite,” ns does the Taigum, which adds 
that he w'as called Jether the Ishinaelito, ** because 
he girt his loins with the swoid, to help David 
witli tlie A mbs, when Abner sought to drive away 
David and all the race of Jesse, who were not piiie 
to entor fhe congregation of Jehovah on account 
of Kuth the Moabitess.” According to Jai'dii, 
Jether was an Israelite, dwelling in tlie land of 
llhmacl, and thence acquired his surname, like the 
house of Obeiiedom the Gittite., Josephus calls 
him 'UOdptrrii (Ant. vii. 10, §1). He married 
Abigail, David’s sister, probably duting the sojourn 
of the family of Jesse in the iivnd of Moab, under 
the protection of its king. 

4. 'fhe son of .fada, a descendant of Hezroti, of 
the tiibc of Judah (1 (Jhr. ii. .32). He died with- 
out diildicii, and being the eldest son the succession 
fell to his brother's family. 

5. The son of Ezra, whose name occurs iu a 
lUslocated ]xissage in the genealogy of Judah (1 Chr. 
iv. 17). In the LXX. tlie name is re|)eated : ** and 
Jether begat Miriam,” &c. By the author of the 
Qmest. Ilebr. in Par. he is said to have been 
Aaron, Ezra being another laame foi Ami am. 

6. (^U04ip ; Alex. *U$4p.) The chief of a family 

of wurrioi’s of the line of Asher, and father of 
Jephunneh (1 Chr. vii, 88). He is probably tin* 
i»anie as Ithraii in the pn'ccding verse. One of 
Kennlcutt’s M88. and the Alex, had Jether in both 
cases. [W. A. W.] 

JE'THETH (nn?: ’Ue4pi Jatheth), one of 
the phylarchs (A, V, “dukes”) who came of E.siui 
(Gen. xxxvi. 40 ; 1 Olir. i. .51 ), enumerated sepa- 
rately from the genealogy of Esau’s children in 
the wu’her part of tlie chapter, ** accoiilliig to their 
families, alter their places, by their names,** anil 
* according to their habitations in the land of 
their possession” (veis, 40-3). TJiis reeoid of the 
Edomite phylaichs may point specially to the places 
and habitations, or towns, named alter, or occupied 
by, them; and even otherwise, we may look for 
some trace of tlieir names, utler the custom of the 
waudciing tribes to leave such footprints in the 
ch.'uigidess desert. Identifications of sevei'ol in the 
list have been proposed : Jetheth, a^ &r as the writer 
knows, has uot Wn yet iccovered. He may how- 
ever be probably found if we adopt the likely sug- 
gestion of Simoiiis, — “a nail,” “a 

tent-pin,” &c. (and mctephoric^ly “ a pri^,” &c., 

as being stable, firm) = Arab. with 

the same signihea^on. El-Wetideh, ("• 

imity of the former) is a place in Nejd, said to be 
in the Dalinb (see IsifiiAK) ; there is also a pl.ace 
calleil El-Wetid ; .‘iiid £1-Wctiddt (perha|w pi. of 
the lirst-u.nniiil), which is the name of niount.iiiiN 
bi'loiigiiig to Bwiee ’Abd-Allah Ihii Giiatfuii (JA«- 
rdsul, s. r».). f K. 8. I*.] 
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JETH'LAH (r6n^ ». <f. Jithlah: ZiKM-, 
Alex. *I(0Xf£: Jcthcla), one of the cities of the 
tribe of I)nu (Josh. xix. 42), named with Ajalon and 
Thimnathivh. In the Onomasticm it is mentioned, 
without any description or indication of position, 
as *l€0Adv. It has not since been met with, even 
by tlie indefatigable Toblcr in his late Wandenntj 
in tlmt district. 

JE'THBO I. e. Jithro: 'IMf), call^ 

also .Tethur niul llobab ; the non of Kuuki,, wa. 
])nest or princo of Mldion, both (dliccs probably 
being combined in one jiei^son. Moses spent the 
forty yeaw of his exile from Egypt with him, 
and manned his daughter Zipporah. Ily the advice 
of Jethro, Moses appointed deputies to judge the 
4'ongregation and shaie the buixlen of government 
with himself (Ex. xviii.). On aa^ouiit of his local 
knowledge he was entreated to remain with the 
Isiaelites throughout their Journey to Canaan; Im I 
i-oom however was supjdied by the ark of the co^c- \ 
iiant, which superiiaturully indicated the places for 
encamping (Num. x. 33). The idea conveyed 
by the name of Jethro or J ether is probably that 
of excellence ; and as Hobab may mean beloved^ it 
is quite possible that both appellations wem given 
to the same person for similar reasons. That the 
custom of having more tlian one natnt* was common 
among the Jews we see in the case of Benjamin, 
Benoni ; Solomon, Jetlidiuh, &c., &c. « 

It is said in Ex. ii. 18 that the pnect of Midtan 
whose daughter Moses married was Ueuel; after- 
Wiutls, at ch, iii. he is culle«l Jethro, ;is also in 
ch. xviii.; but in Num. x. 29 “Hobab the son of 
Kaguel the Midianitc” is called Moses* father-in- 
law : assuming the identity of llobtib and Jethro, 
w*c must suppose that “ their father Keucl,** in Ex. 
ii. 18, was really their grandfather, and that the 
pei*!»on who “ said, How is it that ye are come so 
soon to-day?** was the prie.st of vcr. 10: whereas, 
proceeding on the hypothesis tliat Jethro and llobab 
ai-o not the same individual, it seems difficult to 
determine the relationship of Rcucl, Jethro, Hobab, 
and Moses. The hospitality, freeheai'ted and un- 
sought, which Jethro at once extended to the 
unknown homeless wanderer, on the relation of his 
daughters that he had watered their flock, is a 
picture of Ea.stem manners no less true than lovely. 
We may perhaps, suppose that Jethro, before his 
acquaintance with Moses, was not a worshipper of 
the true <iod. Traces of this appear in the delay 
which Mostt had sulTei'ed to take place with respect 
to the circumejsion of his sou (Ex. iv. 24-2ti): 
indeed it is even ]x)ssib1c that Zipporah had after- 
wards been sulyectcd to a kind of divorce (Ex. 
xrtii. 2, n'n'lW), on account of her attachment 
to an alien creed, but that growing convictions 
wei-e at work in the mind of Jethro, from the cir- 
cumstaufie of Israel *s continued prospeiity, till at 
lost, actifig upon these, he brought b^ his daugh- 
ter, and declared that his impressions were con- 
liimed, for now he knew that the T^rd was 


took a biimt-olfering and sacriHcm for Ood: and 
Aaron came and all the cldera of Israel to eat bread 
with Moses* father-in-law before Ood;*' as though 
to celebrate the event of his conversion. Whether 
or not Uie account given at Num. x. 29-32 refers 
to this same event, the nai'rative at Ex. xviii. 27 
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coincides with Hobab's own words at Num. x. 30 ; 
and, companng the two, we may suppose that 
Moses did not prevail upon his father-in-law to 
stay with the congregation. Calvin (in 5 lib, 
Mosis Comment,') undprefcinds ver. .*11, 32 thus: 
“Thou hast gone witli us hitherto, and hast been 
to ns instead of eyes, and now what profit is it to 
thee if, having suHered so many troubles and diffi- 
culties, thou dost not go on with us to inhont the 
promised blessing ?'* And Mat. Henry imagines that 
Hobab complied with this invitation, and that traces 
of the settlement of his jKistei'ity in the land of 
Caniian are apparent at Judg. i. 16 and 1 Sam. 
XV. 6. Some, and among them Calvin, take Jethro 
and Reuel to be identical, and call Ilobiib the 
brother-in-law of Moses. The pi'escnt punctuation 
of our Bibles does not waiTant this. Why, at 
Judg. i. 16, Moses* father-in-law is called 
(Kcnite, comp. Gen. xv. 19), or why, at Num. 
xii. 1, Zi;)}K)ruii, if it be Zipporah, is called 
A. V. Ethiopian, is not cleju-. 

The Mohammedan name of Jethro is Shoaib 
(Koran 7 and 11). There is a tiilc in the Midiush 
that Jethro was a counsellor of l*hnraoh, who trie<l 
to dissuade him from slaughtering the Isnielitish 
children, jmd consequently, on account of his cle- 
mency, was forced to flee into Midi.an, but wits re- 
warded by becoming the father-in-law of Moses (tee 
Weil’s IHblical Lajeidst p. 93, mite), [JiyniKR; 
Iloiun.] [S, L.] 

JETUB ("I-IIS? : *I«T00p,*IeTT0i5f%; *lTovpaloi: 
Jeihnr)^ Gen. xxv. 15; 1 Chr, i. 31, v. 19. 
[Ituraea.] 

JEU'FJi. 1. 

man of Judah, one of the Bcne-Zci'ali ; appsirently 
at the time of the fii’st settlement in .Jerusalem 
(1 Chr. ix. 6; corap. 2). 

2 . (Fcov^A ; .^ex. 'Icov^A : Gcbel.) One of the 
Bene-Adonikam who returned to Jeiiis.'ilem with 
Esdras (I Esdr. viii. 39). [.Teiel.] 

For other occuiTences of this name see Jeiel. 

JE'USII (B^-iy^ ; *Ieo^r, *Ieoi5x, ’leiJs, ’laoi^r, 
*Ic(6r, ’Ids, ’I8ias, 'Iwds : Jehus, Jaus), 

1. Son of Esau, by Aholibamah, the daughter 

of Anah, tlie son of Zibeoii the llivite (Gen. xxxvi. 
5, 14, 18 ; 1 Chr. i. 3.5). It appears from Gen. 
xxxvi. 20-25, that Anah is a man’s name (not a 
woman’s, as might be thought from ver. 2), and, 
by comparison with ver. 2, that the Horites were 
llivites. Jeush was one of the Edomitish dukes 
(ver. 18). TheCethib has repeatedly Jeish. 

2 . Head of a Benjamite house, which exist^i in Da- 
vid’s time, SOD of Bilhon, son of Jediael, (1 Chr. 
vii. 10, 11). 

3. A Lertte, of the house of Shimei, of the 
family of the Gershomites. He and his brother 
Beriah were reckoned as one house in the census of 
the Levites token in the reign of Ikivid (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 10, 11). 

4 . Son of Rehoboam king of Judah, by Abihail, 

the daughter of Eliab, the son of Jesse (2 Chr. xi. 
18, 19). [A. C. H.] 

JEUZ (y^yj : *UPo6s, Alex. : ’Ico^x, Jehus), 
head of a Benjamite house, in an obscure genealogy 
(1 (?hr. viii. 10), apparently son of Shaliaraim and 
Hodesh his third wife, and born in Moab. f A. C. H.] 



JEW 

JEW ; *lov8aios: Judaeus, i.e. Judaean ; 

*lovSat(u, Ksth. viii. 17 ; *Iov8a7(r/ids, 2 Macc. ii. 

2 1 ). This name was properly applied to a member 
of the kingdom of Judah after the separation of the 
ten tribes. In this sense it occurs twice in thei 
second l)ook of Kings, 2 K. xvi. ft, xxv. 25, and | 
seven times ixi the later chaptero of Jeremiah : Jcr. 
xxxii. 12, xxxiv. 9 (in connexion with Hebrew), 
xxxviii. 19, xl. 12, xli. ft, xliv. 1, lii. 28. After' 
the Itetum the woixl received a larger application. 
Partly from the predominance of &e members of 
the old kingdom of Judah .among those who re<* 
turned to PtUcstinc, partly from the identification 
of Judah with the roligious ideas and hopes of the 
people, all the members of the new state weie 
<alie<l Jews (Judoenus), and the name was extended 
to the remnants of the race scattered through- 
out the nations (Dan. iii. 8, 12 ; Ezr. iv. 12, 
23, &c.; Neh. i. 2, ii. 16, v. 1, fbc.; Esth. iii. 
4 fT., &c. Cf. Jos. Ant xi. 5, §7, Bh 

rh Bpofia (’lovSaioi) rifUpas iLVffifjaoit iie 

BafivK&vos Airh rijs *loiJ8a t^vXrjs . . .). 

Under the name of “ Judaeans,” the people of 
Israel were known to classical writers. The most 
ftimous and interesting notice by a heathen writer 
is that of Tacitus ( tfist v. 2 if. ; cf. Orolli's Bx- 
eursfis). The trait of extreme exclusiveness with 
which he specitilly chai'ged them is noticed by many 
other writers (Juv. Sat xiv. 103 ; TMod. Sic. Bet 
34, I ; Quint. Inst iii. 7, 21). The account of 
Stmbo (xvi. pp. 760 ff.) is more favourable (cf. 
Just, xxxvi. 2), but it was im|X)ssible that a stranger 
could cieaily undemtand the meaning of Judaism 
as a discipline and preparation for a universal reli- 
gion (F. 0. Meier, Judaioa sen veterum acriptorum 
proftinorum de rebus Juduicia fraginenta, Jenae, 
1832). 

The force of the title 'lovSaiox is seen paiticularly 
in the Gospel of St. John. While the other Evan- 
gelists scaixvly ever use tlie woixl except in the title 
“ King of the Jews ” (as given Ky Gentiles),* St. 
.Tolin, standing within the boundai’y of the Chris- 
tian age, very lai^y uses any other teim to describe 
llie Opponents of our Loixl. The name, indeed, aji- 
peared at the close of the apostle’s life to be the true 
antithesis to Christianity, as describing tlie limited 
and definite form of a national religion ; but at an 
earlier stage of the progress of the faith, it was 
contrasted with Greek (^EAXtyv) as implying an 
outward covenant with God (Korn. i. 16; ii. 9, 
10; Col. iii. 11, &c.). In this sense it was of 
wider application than Hebrew, wiiich was the 
correlative of Hellenist [Hkllenist], and marked 
a division of language subsisting within the entire 
body, and at the same time less expressive than 
Israelite, \ih\G\i brought out with especial clearness 
the privileges and hopes of the children of Jacob 
(2 Cor. xi. 22 ; John i. 47 ; 1 Macc. i. 43, 53, and 
often). 

The histoiy of Judaism is divided by Jost— -the 
most profound writer who has investigated it — into 
two great eras, the first extending to the close of 
the collections of the oral laws, 53ft n.C. — 600 
A.D. : the second reaching to the pi^nt time. Ac- , 
cording to tliis view the first is the period of original j 
development, the second of formal construction ; I 
the one funiishes the constituent elements, the second ' 
the varied shape of the pnisent faith. But as far 

* The exceptions are. Matt, xzviii. 15 (u note of 
tbe Evangelist of later date than the substance of the 
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as Judaism was a great stage in the Divine revela 
tioQ, its main interest closes the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. From that date its pre- 
sent living force was stayed, and its histoiy is a 
record of the human shapes in which the Divine 
truths of earlier times were enshrined and hidden. 
The old age (atdp) passed away, and the new age 
began when the Holy City was finally wrested from 
its citizens and the worship of the temple closed. 

Yet this shorter iienod from the tteturn to the 
destruction of Jerusalem was pregnant with great 
changes. Four different dynasties in succession 
directed the eneipes and influenced the character of 
the Jewish nation. The dominion of Persia (536- 
333 B.C.), of Greece (333-167 B.c.), of the As- 
mona^s (167-63 B.c.), of the Hei^ (40 D.C., 
70 A.D.) sensibly fuither^ in various ways the disci- 
pline of the people of God, and prepared the way for a 
final revelation. An outline ox the characteristic fea- 
tures of the several periods is given in other articles. 
Briefly it may be said that the supremacy of Persia 
was marked by tlie growth of oigani^ation, oi’der, 
ritual [Cyrus ; Dispkrsion op the jEW8]f^hat 
of Grcet'e by the igp^ead of libcity, and speculation 
[Alexander; Alexandria; Hellenists], 
that of the Asmonaeans by the strengthening of 
independence and faith [Maccabees], that of the 
Jlerods by the iinal separation of the elements of 
temporal and spiritual dominion into antagonistic 
systems [Herod] ; and so at length the inheritance 
of six centuries, painfully won in times of exhaustion 
and peisecution and oppression, was transferred to 
the treasury of the Christian Churoh. [B. F. W.] 

JEWEL. [Precious Stones.] 

JEWESS ('lou8afa: Judaea), a woman, of 
Hebrow birth, without distinction of tribe (Acts 
xvi. 1, xxiv. 24). It is applied in the fomer 
pitssage to Eunice the mother of Tiifioihy, who was 
unquestionably of Hebrew origin (comp. 2 Tim. iii. 
15), and in the latter to Drusilln, the wife ot Felix 
and daughter of Herod Agn’ppa I. • 

JEWISH ClovBaixds : Judaiaus), of or belong- 
ing to Jews : an epithet applied to the Rabbinical 
legends against wliich the elder apostle wants his 
younger brother (Tit. i, 14). 

JEWllY (*l'inj : *Iovda[a : Judaea), the same 
wonl elsewh^ rendered Judah and Judaea. It 
occuis but once in the O. T., Dan. v. 13, in which 
verse the Hebrowds translated both by .Judah and, 
Jewry: tlie A. V. retaining the latter as it stands 
in Covcixlale, Tyndale, and the Geneva Bible. The 
variiition possibly arose from a too faithful imitation 
of the Vulg., which has Juda and Judaea, Jewry 
comes to us through tlie Norman-French, and is of 
frc(}ucnt occurrenc'e in Old English. It is found 
besides in 1 Esd. i. 32, ii. 4, iv. 49, v. 7, 8, 57, 
vi. r, viii. 81, ix. 3; Bel, 33 ; 2 Macc. x. 24: 
Luke xxiii. 5; John vii. 1. # 

JEZANFAHOinj?]?: ‘EfoWas; Alex. ’lefo- 
Waf in Jcr. xl. 8 : njijj ; 'ACapiae in Jer. xlii. 1 : 

Jezonias), the son of Hoshaiah, the Moachathite, 
and one of the captains of tl\e forces, who hatl 
escaped irom Jerusoiem duiing the final attack of 
the beleaguering army of the Chaldaeans. In the 
consequent pursuit, whidi resulted in the capture 
of Zedekiah, the army was scattered from him and 

Gospel) ; Mark vii. 3 (a similar note) ; Luke vii. 8, 
xxiii. 51. 
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d'lHpereed thToughout the o]m‘ 1 i country nmon,!; the j 
nuighbourin^ Aniingnitos ami Miiahites, wah'hiiig 
from thpiicc the |)rogre.ss of ovente. When the 
bahyloninns liad do(iiirte(l, Jeziiniah, with the men 
under his corammid, was one of the first who 
returned to (ictlaliah at Mizjiah. In the events 
which followed the assassination of that otlicer 
Jezanial) took a prominent ]Kirt. He joined Jo- 
hanaii in the pursuit of Ishmuel and his muixferous 
associates, and in the general consternation and dis- 
trust which ensued he became one of the foremost 
ailvocates of the migration into Kgj'pt, so strongly 
o|>})osud by .foiemiali. Indeed in their interview 
with the prophet at the Khan of Chimham, when 
words ran high, Jezaniair (there Ciiiled Azaviali) 
was apptrcntly the leader in the dispute, and for 
once took piecedeuce of Johanan (Jer. xliii. 2). 
In 2 K. XX v. 2.1 he is called Jaiizaniah, in which 
form the name was eiteily corrupted into Azariah, 
or Zechariah, as one MS. of the LXX. reads it. 
'J’he Syrisic and Josephus follow the Hebrew. In 
the LXX. his father name is Mnaseiah. 

jIz'EBEL 63I’Ki LXJ^and N. T. 'uCa- 
/8fiA; Joseph. *U^a$d\rii Jemhet: prolxibly a 
name, like signifying ** chaste,” smd cotYw, 

(ipsenius m voc.), wife of Ahab, king of Israel, 
and mother of Athaliah, queen of Judah, and 
Abiiziah and Joratn, kings of Israel.” >She was 
a Phouiiician princess, daughter of “ Ktlibaal king 
of the Zidonimis ’* (or lihobal king of the Syrimis 
and Sidonians, Menander apiul Joseph. Ant. viii. 
].*>, § 2 ; c. Apiotii i. 18). Her iiianiage with Almb 
W'as a turning |K)int in the history of Israel. Xot 
only was the union with a Cainianitish wife impie- 
ceflente<l in the northern kingdom, but the cha- 
racter of the queen gave additional foice and slg- 
nihcance to what miglit else have been reganl<*il 
merely as a oommemal and jKditieal ineasuro, 
natural to a king devoted, j\s was Ahab, to the 
ails of peace and the splendour of regal luxuiy. 
She was a woihaii in whom, with the rcckle.ss and 
lii'entiou-s habits <»f an Oriental queen, wora unites] 
the sternest and fiercest qualities inherent in the 
Phoenician jieople. The royal family of Tyre was 
remarkaVile at that time both for its religious fana- 
ticism and its sjivage temper. Her father Kthlmal 
united with his royal of lice tiie priesthood of the 
goddess Astarte, and hud come to the throne by 
the murder of his predecessor Phellea (Jos. c, Ap, 
i, 18). 'Hie next generation induued within itself 
Sichaeus, or Matgenas, king niid priest of Ba;d, the 
murderer Pygmalion, and Klisa or Dido, foundress 
of Carthage (tO.). Of this stock came Jezebel. 
In her hands her husband bi'camo a mcie jmppet 
(IK. xxi. 25). Even after his death, through 
the r(>igns of his sous, her influence was the evilj 
genius of the dynasty. Through the marriage 
of her daughter A^alL'ih with the kiifg of Judah, 
it c.itended even H) the rival kingdom. The 
wild licence of her life, the magical fascination of 
her arts or of her character, became a proverb in 
the nation (2 K. ix. 22). Long afterwards her 
name lived as the byword for all that was execrable, 

* Amongst the Spanish Jews the niirne of Jezebel 
XI as given to Isaliella ^Hhe Catholic,” in consequence 
of the ileteKtation in which her memory was held us 
their iiersccutm- (Fonl's Handbook of Spain^ 2nd cd. 
p. 486). Whether the name Isabella was originally 
connected with that of Jezebel is doubtful. 

^ According to the reading of A. If. and the older 
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and in the Apoc.alyjise it is given to a church or an 
individual I* in A.^iu Minor, combining in like nimmor 
fanaticism and profligacy (Hev. ii. 2o). If we may 
trust the numbers of the text, she must have mar- 
ried Ahab before his ac'cession. He reigned 22 
yem*8; and 12 years from tliat time her giandsoii 
Ahaziah was 2 1 years of age. Her daughter Atha- 
liah must luive been born thcrcfoie at least .37 
yeaii* before. 

The first effect of her influence was the imme- 
diate establisinneiit of the Phoenici.'in worahip on a 
grand scale in the court of Ahab. At her table 
wci-e KiqqxJi-ted no loss than 450 prophets of Bmil, 
and 400 of Astarte (1 K. xvi. .31, .32, xviii. 
19). 'fhe projJu-ts of Jidioviih, who up to this 
time had found their chief nduge in the noitheni 
kingtlom, were .attacked by her onlers .and jmt to 
the sword (1 K. xviii. 13; 2 K. ix. 7). When at 
liu^t the iK^oplc, at the instigation of Elijah, rost* 
against her ministers, and .*(laiighfercd them at tin* 
foot of Caimel, iuid when Ahnh was ten'ifiivl into 
submission, she alone letaiiied her presence of mind ; 
ami when she reix^ivt'd in thi‘ pahu'c of Jezrccl tho 
tidings that her religion was all but destroyed 
(1 K. xix. 1), her only answer w^as one of those 
foarful vows which have made the lead -is of Semitic 
nations so terrible whether for good or evil — ex- 
pressed in a message fo the \ery man w'ho, as it 
might have seemed hut .an hour before, Inul her 
life in his )x>wer: — “As siiiely as Ihou ait Elijah 
and as / am Jezebel (l.XX.), so ni.ay (Jod <lo to 
me and more ako, if by this time to-morrow I 
make not thy life as tlic life of one of them’* 
(I K. xix. 2). Elijah, who had encounttaed un- 
daunted the king and the wdiole force of the juo- 
phets of Baal, “feared” (LXX.) the wrath of tho 
awful queen, and fled for his life lieyond the 
furthest limits of Israel (I K. xix. .3). [Elijah.] 

'fhe next inshtiice of her |M)W'er is still moic 
characteristic ainl complete. When she found her 
husband cast down by his disu))pointment at being 
thwaiited by Naboth, she took the matter info her 
own h.ands, with a spirit which reminds us of 
Clytemncstia or Lady Macls'th. “Dost thm now 
govern the kingdom of Israel? (play the king, 
iroicis ^auriKia. LXX). Aiiscandeat bread and 
let thine heart be meny, and / will gi\e tlice 
the vincyaid of Naboth the .fezicelife” (1 K, xxi. 
7). She wrofo a warrant in Ahah’s name, and 
scaled it with his seal. It was couched in the 
oflicial huiguagi* of the Ism*lite law— a solemn 
fast — witnesses — a chaige of bla.sphemy — the au- 
thorized punishment of stoning. To her, and not 
to Ahab, was sent the annouiioemcnt that tlie royal 
wishes were accomplished (IK. xxi. 14), and she 
bade her husband go and take the x\acant property ; 
ami on her accoi'dingly fell the jirophcPs curse, as 
well as on her husbiuid (IK. xxi. 23). 

Wc hear no more of her for a long period. But 
slie survived Ahab by 14 ycara, .and still, .as queen- 
mother (atb*r the Oritaihil custom), was a great 
personagt* in the court of her sons, and, as su<‘li, 
became the special mark for vengeance when .lehu 
advonceil against Jezi'eel to overtlirow the dynasty 

versions, it is rife yvvaUa crov, “ thy wife.” Tii that 
case she must, be the w'ifo of the “angel;” and the 
expression would thus confirin the interpretation 
which makes “the angel” to be the bishop or pre- 
siding offleor of the Church of Thyatira ; and this 
woman would thus be his wife. 
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of Ahab. “ What pt«cc so long as the whoredoms 
of thy mother Jcsebrl and her witchcrafts are so 
many?’* (2 K. ix. 22). But in that supreme 
hour of her house the spirit of the aged queen 
ro3c within her, equal to the dreadful emei^ency. 
She was in the palace, which stood by the gate of 
the city, overlooking the approach from the cast. 
Beneath lay the opii space under the dty walls. 
She detei’mined to iiice the destroyer of her family, 
whom she saw rapidly »uivancing in his chariot.* 
She ]Hiinted her eyelids in the Easteni &shion with 
antimony, so as to give a dai’ker border to the 
eyes, and mak% them look larger and b'*ightcr 
(^Keil), possibly in order to induce Jehu, after 
the manner of eastern iisuriH*re, to ttike her, the 
widow of his pnslecossor, f(»r his wife,** but more 
prabably as tlie last act of regal splendour. She 
tired (<*made good’*) her he^ul, and, looking down 
ujion him from the high latticeil window in the 
tower (Jos. Ant. ix. G, § 4), she mot him by an 
allusion to a former act of treason in the history of 
her :idoptc(l country, which conveys a different ex- 
piessioii, ac(‘ui’ding os wc iakc^nc or other of the 
different interpretations given to it. (1) Was 
tliere peace to Zimri, who slew his * lorn ’ ?** as 
if to remind .leliu, now in tiie fulness of his tii* 
iimph, how Omri, the founder of the dymusty which 
he was destroying, had himself come into power 
as tiie avenger of Zimri, who liad mlu’duivd Bs^uusha, 
ius he now had murder^ Jehoram: or (2) a dii-ect 
address to Jehu, as a second Zimri : — ** Is it 
p<*aee?’* (following up the question of her son in 
2 K. ix. 21), ** Is it peace, () Zimri, slayer of his 

lut'd ?” (So Keil and J.XX. ^ Zlf^n\ Zafifipl 
6 ^ovevr^s ToC Kvplov aiSiroO 0 Or (3) ** Peace 
to Zimri, who slew his *lord^” — (according to 
Josephus, Ant. ix. G, § 4, KoKhs iovKos 6 dwo* 
Krefi/tts rby Sttriror^v ) — which again may be 
taken cither as an iioni^ welcome, or (according 
tx) Kwald, iii. IGG, 2G0) as a reminder tlmt as 
Zimri had spared the seraglio of Bitasha, so she 
was prqKU'cd to welcome Jehu. The general cha- 
1 actor of Jezebel, and the doubt iis to the details 
of the history of Zimri, would lead us rather to 
adopt the sterner view of her sjteech. Jehu looked 
up from his chariot — and his answer, again, is 
variously given in the LXX. an<l in the ilebraw 
text. Ill the former he exclaims, ** Who ait tAou9 
— t’oiiie down to me.” In the latter, “ Who is 
on my side, who?” In cither case the issue is 
the same. Two or three eunuchs of the royal 
harem show their faces at the windows, and at his 
command dashed’’ the ancient princess down fiom 
the chamber. She fell immediately in front of 
the conqueror’s chariot. The blood flew from her 
mangled corpse over the paliu'e-wall behind, and 
over the advancing horses in front. The merciless 
destroyer passed on ; and the last remains of life 
were trampled out by the horses* hooft. The body 
was left in that open space called in modei’n Eastern 
language “ the mounds,” where offal is thrown 
from the city-walls. The dogs of Eastern cities, 
which prowl around these localities, and which the 
present writer met on this very spot by the inwlera 
village which occupies the site of* .fczreel, pouuce<l 
upon this uncxpec^ prey. Nothing was left by 
them but the haiol portions of the human skele- 


• A graphic conception of this scene occurs in 
Racine’s AthaJUt Act II. Sc. 5. 

^ According to the explanation of S. Ephrein 
Syrus ad ioti. 
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ton, the skill), the hands, and the feet. Such was 
the sight which met the eyes of the messengera of 
Jdiu, whom he had sent n*om* his triumphal ban- 
quet, struck with a momentary feeling of com- 
passion for the fall of so much greatness. ** Oo, 
see now tliis cursed woman and bury her, for she is 
a king^s daughter.” When he heard the fate of the 
body, he exclaimed in words which no doubt were 
long remembered as the epitaph of the greatest and 
wickedest of the queens of Israel — ** This is the 
word of Jehovah, which lie spake by His servant 
Elijah the Tishbite, saying. In the portion ^ of Jez- 
reel shall * the ’ dogs cat the flesh of Jezebel ; and 
the (su'cnse of .Tezeliel shall be as dung on the face 
of the earth ; so that they shall not say. This is 
Jezebel” (2 K. ix. 36, 37). [A. P. S.] 

JEZK'LUS (’leftAos : Zecholcus). 1. The 
same as Jaiiaztel (1 Esd. viii. 32). 

2. {Jehelus.) Jehiel, the father of Obadiah 
(1 Esd. viii. 3.5). 

JE'ZER 0)i\ ‘ T<r<rdap in Gen. xlvi. 24 ; 
’Icoep, Nuin. kxvi. 49, Alex. ’Ictrpf ; ’Air^p, 
1 Chr. vii. 13, Alex. ISadp: Jeser), the third son 
of Naphiali, and father of the family of the Jezer- 
ites, who weie numbered in the plains of Moab. 

JEZ'IAH *ACfo; Jezta), preiierly Yiz* 
ziyyah, a descendant of Parosh, and one of those 
among the laymen after the return from Babylon 
who iiad rnarrie:! strange wives, and at Ezra’s 
bidding hail promised to put them away (Ezr. x. 
2.5). In 1 Esd. ix. 26 he is called Eddias. The 
Syriac of Ezra reads Jezaniah. 

JBZI'BL (VbII*, k>ri which is the 

leading of some MSS.: *Iw^X ; MS. Fred. Aug. 

: Jaziel\ one of the skilled Benjiunite 
archers or slingers who joined Da\id in his rcti’eat 
at Ziklag. He was probably the son of Azmsiveth 
of Bahurim, one of David’s heroes (1 Chr. xii. 3). 
In the Syriac Jeziel is omitted, and the sons of 
Azmaveth are there Peiet and Beruchah. 

JKZLl’AH 'U^as, Alex. ’lefXio), 

one of a long list of Bcnjniiiite heads of houses, 
sons of Elpaal, who dwult at Jerusalem (I Chr. 
viii. 18). [A. C. H.] 

JEZO'AR ^ttdp: Isaar\ the sou of 

Helah, one of the wives of Asher, the father or 
founder of Teko.a, and posthumous son of Hezron 
(1 Chr. iv. 7). The Keri has “IHVI ‘‘and Zohar,” 
which was followed by the LXX. and by the A. V. 
of 1611. 

JEZUAHl'AH (n^nnt; : omitted in Vat. MS., 
Alex. *U(o6pt and MS. FrcKl.'Aug.* IcCpIas : Jezniia)^ 
a Levite, the leader of the choristers at the solemn 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah 
(Neh. xii. 42). The singers had built themselves 
villages in the environs of the city, and the Oasis ol 
the Jordan, and will) the minsticls they gathered 
themselves together at the first summons to keep 
the dedication with gladness. 

JEZ'BBBL ibsynij: ’U^wliX ; Alex. 'I.f- 
pzwhk and yezrahel), aoooifling to tin* 

received text, a descendant of the father or founder 
of Ktam, of the line of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 3). But 

' ‘‘ dash,*' as from a precipice (Ps. cxli. (i). 

-P^n. “ smooth tielU.** 
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as the Terse now stands, we must s^ppiy eome such 
word as ** families ; '* ** these (mis the fiimilies of) 
the fiither of Ktam.'* Both ^le LXX. and Vulg. 
read '33, “sons,” for '3IC» “father," and six of 
Kennicott’s MSS. have the same, while in two 
of De l^ossi’s the ixsadingp are combined. The 
Syriac is singularly difterent fi’om all: — “And 
these are the sons of Aminodob, Achiziu 'el, &c., 
^eshmo, and Dil)osh,” the lost danse of ver. 3 
being entirely omitted. But, although the Syriac 
text of the Chronicles is so corrupt as to be of little 
authonty in this case, there can be* no doubt that 
the genealogy in vers. 3, 4 is so confused as to be 
attended with almost insuperable dillioulties. 
Tranellius and Junius regard Ebim as the proper 
name of a person, and Jezreel as one of his sons, 
while Berthenu considers them botli names of places. 
The Toi’gum on Chron. has, ** And these are the 
liiibbis dwelling at Etam, Jezreel,” &c. In ver. 4 
Hur is mferrad to as the ancestor of tliis branch of 
the tribe of Judah, and thei'cforc, if the pmseut text 
be adopted, we must reail, and these, viz. Ahi- 
Etam, Jezreel,” dsc. But the probability is that in 
ver. 3 a clause has been omitted. [W. A. W.] 

JlfiZ'BEEL ; LXX. 'UrpaiK; Joseph. 

'IccrpdiiAa, Ant, viii. 13, § 6, *Ic<rpdcAa, Ant. ix. 
6, § 4, Ant. viii. 15, § 4, 6 ; *E<rMA«ia, 

or *Eadfrii\uv, Jiid. 1 . 8 , iv. 6 ; *E(riipdifXa, Eusebius 
and Jerome, in Onomm/ticon, voce Jt^zraelt Latinized 
into Stradeld, See Bordeaux Pilgrim in Itin. 
Hiei'osol. p. 586 .) Its modem name is Z«rin, which 
is in fact the same word, and which iirsi appears in 
William ofTym (xxii.«26) as Oerin ((7cnnam),and 
Bei\jnmin of Tudela as Zarzin, The history of the 
ideiitidcation of these names is well given in Kobin- 
Eon, B. R, 1st Kd. iii. 163, 10.), and is curious as an 
example of the tenacity of a local tradition, in spite 
of the carelessness of modem tiavellers. 

The name is used in 2 Sam. ii. 9 and (?) iv. 4, 
and IIos. i. 6, for the valley or plain between GilbcKi 
and Little Heimon ; imd to this plain, in its widest 
extent, the general foim of the name Esdiaclon (first 
used in Jud. i. 8) has been applied in modem times. 
It is probably from the richness of the plain that 
the name is derived, “God has sown,*' “God’s 
sowing.” For the events connected with this great 
battle-field of Palestine, see h^DBAEU)X. 

In its more limited sense, as applied to the city, 
it first appears in Josh. xix. 18, whem it is men- 
tioned as a city of Issachar, in the ncighbourhooil 
of Chesulloth and Shunem ; and it had citizens (1 K. 
■ xxi. 1>3), elders, and nobles of its own (1 K. xxi. 
8-11). But its historical importance dates from the 
ivign of Ahab ; who chose it for his chief residen(!0, 
as Omri had bhosen Samaria, and Baasha Tirzah. 

The situation of the modem village of Zerin still 
remains to show the fitness of his choice. It is on 
one of the gentle swells which rise out of the fertile 
plain of Esdraelpn ; but with two })eculiaritie8 which 
mark it out from the rest. One is ito strength. 
On the N.E. the hill presents a steep I'ocky descent 
of at least 100 feet (Robinson, 1st Ed. iii. 162). The 
other is its central locality. It stands at the open- 
ing of the middle branch of the three eastern forks 
of the plain, and looks straight towards the wide 
western level ; thus commanding tlie view towards 
the Jordan on the east (2 K. ix. 17), and visible 
fi-om Caimel on the west (1 K. xviii. 46). 


* 111 Jos. Ant. viii. IS, § 6, it is called 'Izapdf/Xa, 

T^dpov iroXte; In viii. 13, § 7, 'Ifopov triXit singly; In 
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In the neighbourhood, or within the town piti- 
bably, was a temple and giove of Astarte, with an 
establishment of 400 priests supported by Jezebel 
1 K. xvi. 33 ; 2 K. X. 11). The palace of Ahab 
1 K. xxi. 1, xviii. 46), probably containing bis 
“ ivory house ” (1 K. xxii. 39), was on the eastern 
side of the city, foraiing part of the city wall (comp. 
1 K. xxi. 1 ; 2 K. ix. 25, 30, 33). The seraglio, 
in which Jezebel lived, was on the city wall, and* 
had a high window facing ciustwaid (2 K. ix. 30). 
Close by, if not foitning paii of this seraglio (as 
Josephus supposes, a-Tdira Jirl tow ripyoVf Ant. 
ix. 6, § 4), was a watch-tower, on*whioh a sentinel 
stood, to give notice of arrivals from the disturbed 
(i^strict beyond the Joidan (2 K. ix. 17). This 
watch-tower, well-known as “ the tower in Jezreel,” 
may possibly have lieeii the tower or “migdol” 
near which the Egyptian anny was encamped in the 
battle Iw'tween Necho and Josiah {Herod, ii. 159). 
An ancient square tower which stands amongst the 
hovels of tlie modem village may he its rcpitisentative. 
The gatcw.ay of dhc city on the oast was also the 
gateway of the |>ala|e (2 K. ix. 34). Immediately 
in front of the gateway, and under the city wall, 
was an o|)en space, such ns existed before the neigh- 
homing city of Bethshan (2 SantK xxi. 12), and is 
usually found by the walls of Eastern cities, under 
the name of “the mounds” (s/zo Arabiaji Nights, 
ptmim), whence the dogs,. the .scavengers of the 
East, prowled in scaich of offal (2 K. ix. 25). 

Here Jezebel met with her end (2 K. ix. 35). 

[jEZKJiKL.] A little.fuiiher East, but adjoining to 
the royal domain (1 K. xxi. 1); was a smooth tract of 
land clemed out of the uneven valley (2 K. i. 25), 
which belonged to Naboth, a citizen of Jezreel 
(2 K. ix. 1 ), by an hereditaiy right (1 K. xxi. 3); 
buttheroyul gi’ouiids were so near that it would 
have l»een easily turned into a gaixien of herbs for 
the royal use (2 K. xxi. 2). Hero Elijah met 
Ahab', Jehu, and Bidkai' (IK. xxi. 17); and hero 

Jehu met Joiam and Ahaziah (2 K. x. 21, 25). 

[Elijah ; J KHtJ.] Whether the vincgnrd of Nalioth 
wtis hero or at Samaria is a doubtful question. 
[Naiioth.] 

Still in ,the same eastern direction are two 
springs, one 12 minutes from the town, the other 
20 minutes (Robinson, Ist Ed. iii. 1 67). This latter 
spring “ flows from under a sort of cavern in the 
wall of conglomerate rock, which here forms tlie 
base of Gilbt^. The water is excellent ; and issuing 
from crovices in the rocks, it spreads out at once 
into a fine limpid pool, 40 or 50 feet in diumeter, 
full of fish ” (IJobinsoii, B. R. lii. 168). This pro- 
bably, both fi'oin its size and situation, was known 
as “THE Spring of Jezreel” (mistranslated 
A. y. “ a fountain,” 1 Sam. xxix. 1), whero Saul 
was encamped beforo the battle of Gilboa; and 
probably the same as the spring of “ Hai-od,” 
where Gideon encamped before his night attack on 
the Midianites, (Judg. vii. 1, mistiunskted A. V. 
“ the well ”). The name of Harod, “ trembling,” 
probably was taken from tiie “ trembling” of Gi- 
deon’s army (Judg. vii. 3). It was the scene of 
successive encampments of the Crusaders and Sop 
rocens ; and was called by the Christians Tubania, 
and by tlie Aiabs Am JdlM, “ the spring of 
Goliath” (Robinson, B. R. iii. 69). This last name, 
which it still bearo, is derived from a tradition men- 
tioned by the Bordeaux Pilgrim, that here David 


viU. 15, § 4, 6, *ICapa. Various readings are given of 
Tc^apfli. 'Ajcdpov, 'A^dpov, ’A^dptu 
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killed Qoliath. The tradition may be a confused 
reminiscenoe of many battles fought in its neighbour^ 
hoo<l (Hitter, Jordan, 41 ti) ; or the won! may be a 
corruption of ** Gilead/* supposing tliat to the 
ancient name of Gilboa, and thus explaining Judg. vii. 

3, “ depart from Mount Gilead ” (tichwnrz, 334). 

Accoixling to Josephus viii. 15, §4, 6), ^is 
spring, and the pool attached to it, was the spot 
where Naboth and his sons were executed, where 
the dogs and swine licked up their biood and that 
of Ahab, and whei*e the hariots bathed in the blood- 
stained water (LXX). But the natunil inference 
fiom the present text of 1 K. xxii. 38 makes the 
scene of these events to be the pool of Bama^a. 
[Sec Naboth.] 

With the fail of the house of Ahab the glory of 
JeziTel dei)arted. No other king is desciibcd as 
living there, and the name was so deeply associated 
with the family of its foundei*, that when flic Divine 
rcti^ution ovcitook the house of their destroyer, 
the eldest child of the prophet Hosea, who was to 
be a living witness of tltil^ coining vengeance, was 
calleil “ Jezieel /* “for I will avenge the blood of 
Jezreet upon the house of Jehu . . . and at that 
day 1 will break the bow of Israel in the valley 
of Jezrecl; . . . an<l great shall be the day of Jez‘ 
reel** (Hos. i. 4, 5, 11). And then out of that 
day and place of humiliation the name is to go 
back to its original hignilic.'itioti as derived from 
the beauty and fertility of the rich phiin, and to 
become a phxlge of the revivoil beauty and richness 
of Israel. ** 1 will * hear and answer* the hmvens, | 
and * they will hear and answer* the earth, and the 
earth shall ‘hear and answer* the coni and the 
wine and the oil [of that fruitful plain], and they 
shall * hear and answer ' Jezreel • [that is, the seed 
of God], and I will sou; her Unto me in the earth ** 
(Hos. ii. 22 ; see Ewald ad loo,, and Gesenius <n 
voce Jezreet), From this time the image seems 
to have been continued as a prophetical expression 
for the sowing the people of Israel, as it were 
broadcast ; as though the whole of Palestine and 
the world were to become, in a spiritual sense, one 
rich j)lain of Jczreol. “ 1 will sow them among 
the people, and they shall remoml)er me in far 
countries** (Zech. x. 9). “ Ye shall be tilled and 

sown, and 1 will multiply men upon you** (Ez. 
xxxvi. 9, 10). “I will sow the house of Israel 
and tlie house of Judah with the seed of men and 
W'th the seed of beast ** (Jer. xxxi. 27). Hence 
the consecration of the image of sowing,** as it 
appears in the N. T., Matt. xiii. 2. 

2. * A town in Judah, in the neighbourhood of 
the southern Cannel (Josh. xv. 50), Heic David in 
his wanderings took Ahinoam the Jezrcelitess for his 
first wife (1 Sam. xxvii. 3, xx«. 5), [A. P. S.] 

JIB'SAM (Dbn; : ’Icjuacrdv ; Alex. ^Uficurdfz : 
Jebsem), one of the sons of Tola, the son of Issachar, 
who were heads of their fathers house and heroes 
of might in their genemtions (1 Chr. vii. 2). His 
descendants appear to have served in Davi«ra army, 
and with otheis of the same clan inusterod to the 
luimlier of upwards of 22,000. 

JIDTiAPH (tlbn?, “ weeping,” Ges. : : 

Jedlap/i), a son of kahor (Gen. xxii. 22), whose 
settlements have not been identified, though they 
most probably are to be looked for in the Euphrates 
country, [E. S. P.] 

JIM'NA(njl3J: *Ia/i/v; AIex.*Ia/iefv: Jmnet), 
the fii-stboni of Asher, represented in the num- i 
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boring on tbe plains of Moab by his descendants ‘ 
the Jironites (Num. xxvi. 44). He is elsewhere 
called in the A. V. JlVHAH (Gen. xlvi. 17) and 
iMHAil (1 Chr. vii. .^0), the Hebrew in both in- 
stances being the same. 

JIM'NAH (njOJ: 'lep^d; Alex. *Ie/ivd: 
Jamne)=JtMiiA=JlMNAii (Gen. xlvi. 17). 

JIM'NITES, THE (njOjn ; t\e, the Jim- 
nah ; 8atn. and one MS. : 6 ; Alex. 6 

*lafiswi : Jemnaitae), descendants of the preceduig 
(Num. xxvi. 44). 

JIPH'TAH CniJBJ, ». e. Yiflach ; Vat. omits j 

Alex. *U<ft$d: Jep/Uha), one of the cities of Judah 
in the maritime lowland, or Shefelah (Josh. xv. 
43) . It is named in the same group with Mareshah, 
Nezib, and others. Both tlic last-mentioned places 
have been discovered, the former to tlie south, the 
latter to the east of Beit-J*brin, not as we should 
expect on the plain, but in the mountains. Ilei-o 
Jiphtah may some day be found, though it has not 
yet been met with. [G.] 

JIPH'THAH-EL, THE VALLEY OF ('1 
, ; Taupa-fik, *Eityat Kal 4>0af^\ ; Alex. 

Taf 'U^Oaiik, 'Evyat *Ie^9a^A : Jephtahel), a val- 
ley which served as one of the land-marks lor tlie 
boundary both of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 14) and Asher 
(27). The district was visited in 1852 by Dr. Ho- 
biuson, who suggests that Jiphtiih-cl was identical 
with Jotapata, the city which so long witiistood 
Vespasian (Joseph. B, J, iii. 7), and that they 
survive in the modem Jefat, a village in the moun- 
tains of Galilee, half-way between the Bay of Acir 
and the Lake of Gennesarcth. In this case the 
valley is the great Wady^Abiltn, which “ has its 
head in the hills near Jefat, and runs thence west- 
ward to the maritime plain (Hobinson, iii. 107). 
Van de Velde concurs in this, and identifies Zebulun 
(Josh. xix. 27), which he considers to be a town, 
with the ruins of Abilin {Memoir, 326). It should, 
however, be remarked that the Hcbiew word Ge, 
here rendered ** \'allcy,** has commonly mther the 
force of a ravine ur glen, and is distinct fiom 
Nachal, which answers exactly to the Arabic Wady 
(Stanley, N. ^ jp, App. §2, 38). [G.] 

JO'AB ** Jehovah - father : ** 'lad$: 

Joah), the oldcbt and most remarkable of the thi'ee 
nephews of David, the childran of Zeruiah, David*s 
sister. Their fither is unknown,* but seems to have 
resid^ at Bethlehem, and to have died bt'fore his 
sons, as we find mention of his sepulchre at that place 
(2 Sam. ii. 32). They all exhibit the activity and 
courage of David*B constitutional character. But 
they never rise beyond this to the nobler qualities 
which lift him atovc the wild soldieis and chief- 
tains of the time. Asahel, who was cut off in his 
youth, and seems to have been the dailing of Uie 
family, is only known to us from his gazelle-like 
agility (2 Sam. ii. 18). Abishai and Joab are alike 
ill their implacable revenge. Joab, however, com- 
bines with these ruder qudities something of a more 
btatesmon-like chai'acter, which brings him more 
neaily to a level with his youthful uncle ; and un- 
questionably gives him the second place in the 
whole history of David’s reign. 

■ By Josephus {Ant, vii. l, §3} his name is given 
as Surl (Xovpi) ; but this may be merely a repetition 
of Sarouiah CXo^vid). 

4 A 
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I. lie Ai’st appeal^ after David's accession to 
-tile throne at Hebron, thus diflering from his 
l)n>ther Abishai, who was already David’s com- 
|iauion duniig his wanderings (1 Sam. xxvi. 6). 
lie with his two brotluM-s went out from Hebron 
at tlic head of David's “ servants,” or guards, to 
keep a watch on the movements of Abner, who 
witii a considenible foroe of Benjamites had crossed 
tlie .Iordan, and come as tar as Gibcon, perhaps on 
a pilgiimage to the sanctuary. The two parties 
Siite opposite each other, on each side of the tank by 
that city. Abnei^s chdlenge, to wliich Joab as- 
sented, led to a desperate sti-iiggle between twelve 
champions from either side. [liiimoN.] Tlic left- 
handed Benjamites, and the right-handed men of 
Judah — their sword-lumds thus coming together 
— seized each his a<lvc»*siiry by the head, and the 
wliole number fell by the mutual wounds they 
receive*!. 

This roused tlie bloovl of the rival tribes; a 
general encounter eiisueil ; Abner and his company 
were defeated, and in his flight, being hard pressed 
by the swift-lboted Asahel, he reluctantly killed 
the unfortunate youth. The expi-essioiis which he 
uses, “ Wheivfore should I smite thee to the ground? 
how then should I hold up my face to Jojib thy 
brother?” (2 Sam. ii. 22), imply that up to this 
time there had been a kindly, if not a friendly, feel- 
ing between the two chiefs, it w.os rudely extin- 
guished by this deed of b]oo<l. The other soldiers of 
Judah, when they came up to the deatl btiily of their 
young leader, halted, struck dumb by grief. But 
his two brothel's, on seeing the coi'pse, only hurried 
on with greater fury in the pursuit. At sunset 
the Benjamite force ralliw! round Abner, ^ and ho 
tnen made an ap[ieal to the generosity of Joab not 
to push the war to cxticinities. Joab reluctintly 
con.sented, *lrew off his trwips, and letununl, afLer 
the loss of only .nineteen men, to Heliion. They 
took the corpse of Asahel with them, and on the 
way iialtcd at Bethlehem in the oaily morning, or 
at dead of night, to inter it in their family burial- 
place (2 Sam. ii. J2). 

But Juab's revenge oil Abner was only postpontnl. 
He had be<*n on another of tliese predatory excur- 
sions from Hebron, when he was infoimed on his 
return that Abner had in his absence paid a visit to 
David, and been received into favour (2 Sam. hi. 
23). Hu broke out into a violent remoiistmiicc 
with the king, and then, without David’s know- 
ledge, immediately sent messengers after Abner, 
who was overtaken by them at the well of Simh, 
accoi*ding to Josephus (Ant, vii. 1, §5), about two 
miles from Hebron.*’ Abner, with the unsuspecting 
generosity Af his noble nature, returned at once. 
Joab and Abishai met him in the gateway of the 
town ; Joab took him aside (2 Sam. hi. 27), as if 
with a peaceful inteution, and then struck him a 
deailly blow ” under tlie fifth rib.” It is possible 
that with the pas.sion of vengeiince for his brother 
may have been mingled the fear lest Abner should 
supplant him in the king’s favour. David buret 
into passionate invective and impn*cations on Joab 
when he heard of the act, and forced liiin to Hp])car 
in sackcloth and torn gannents at the funeral (Hi. 
.‘!1). But it was on intimation of Jonh's jxiwer. 

The word describing the halt of Abner’s band 
und rendered ** troop ” in the A. V. (2 Sam. ii. 25) 
is an unusual one, {Aguddak)^ elsewhere em- 

ployed for a bunch or knot of hyssop. 
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which David never forgot. The awe in whidi he 
stood of the sons of Zeruiah cast a shade over the 
wliole remainder of his life (iii. 39). 

III. There was now no rival left in the way 
of Joab's advancements, and soon the opportunity 
occurred for his legitimate accession to the bigliest 
post that David could confer. At the siege of 
Jehus, the king oftci^ the oifice of chief of the 
army, now grown into a ** host,” to any one who 
wodd lead the forlorn hope, and scale the precipice 
on which the besieged fortress stood. With an 
agility equal to that of David hiinbelf, or of his 
brother Asahel, Joab succeeded in the attempt, and 
became in consequence conimander-in-cbief — “ cuj)- 
tain of the host'*- -the same office that Abner had 
held under Saul, the highest in the state after tlie 
king(l Chr. xi. 0 ; 2 Sam. viii. 16). His import- 
ance was immediately shown by his undertaking 
the fortifieation of the conquer^ city, in conjunc- 
tion with David (1 Chv. xi. 8). • 

In this |H)st he was content, and served tlie king 
with undeviating fidelity, in tiic wide range of 
Win'S which David uiideituok, Joab was the acting 
general, and he therefore may be (soiisidered as the 
founder, as far ns militai-y prowess was concerned, 
the Marlborongli, the Belisarius, of the Jewish 
empire. Abishai, his brother, still accompanied 
him, iis captain of the king's “mighty men*' (1 
Chr. xi. 2tT; 2 Sam. x. 10). He had a chief 
armour-bearer of his own, Nabami, a Beerothite 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 37 ; 1 Chr. xi. 39), and ten attend- 
ants to caiTy his equipment ainl baggage (2 Sain, 
xviii. 15). He had the charge, formerly belonging 
to the king or judge, of giving the signal by 
trumpet for ailvniiee or retreat (2 Sam. xviii. 16). 
He wiw called by the almost regal title of “ Lord '* 
(2 .'^am. xi. 11),“ the prince of the king's amy ** 
(1 Chr. xjTvii. 34). His usual resident (except 
when campaigning) was in Jerusalem — ^but he had 
a house and property, with barley-fields adjoining, 
in the country (2 Sam. xiv. 30), in the “ wilder- 
ness ** (1 K. ii. lU), probably on the N.K. of Jeru- 
salem (comp. 1 Sam. xiii. 18, Josh. viii. 15, 20’), 
near an nneiunt sanctuary, calleil from its nomadic, 
village “Baalhajsor” (2 Sam. xiii. 23 ; comp, with 
xiv. 30), whero there were extensive sheejiwalks. 
It is possible that this “ house of Joab ” may have 
given its name to Ataroth, Beth^oah (I Chr. ii. 54), 
to distinguish it from Ataroth-odar. There were 
two Ataroths in the tribe of Benjamin [see Ata- 
roth]. 

1 His great war was that against Ammon, 
which he conducted in person. It was divide*! 
into three t;nm{)iugns. (a) The first was against 
the allied forces of Syria and Ammon. He attacked 
luid defeated the Syrians, whilst his brother Abisliai 
did the same for the Ammonites. The Syrians ral- 
lied with their kindred tribes from beyond the Eu- 
phrates, and were fin.ally routed by I^vid himself. 
[Hadareztsr] . (6) The second was i^iinst Edom. 
The decisive victory was gained by E^vid himself 
In the “valley of salt,” and celeWted by a tri- 
uroplinl monument (2 Sam. viii. 13). But Joab 
ha*l the chai'ge of carrying out the victory, and re- 
maine*l fur six months, extii*pating the mala popu- 
lation, whom he then buried in the tombs of Fetia 

• Possibly the spring which still exists about 
that distance out of Hebron on the loft of the road 
going northward, and bears the name of Ain-Serah, 
The road has doubtless always followed the same 
track. 
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(IK. xi. 15, 16). So long was theitciTor of his 
name preserved that only when the fugitive prince 
of Edom, in the Egyptiau coui*t, heard that ** David 
slept with his and that Jo(ib the captain of 

the fmt was dead^* did he vcntui'e to return to his 
own country (ib. xi. 21, 22). (c) The third was 

against the Ainnionitcs. They were again left to 
Joab (2 Sam. x. 7*1 9). Ho went against them at 
the beginning of the next year ** at the time when 
kings go out to battle ” — to the siege of Itabhth. 
The ark was sent witli him, and the whole anny 
was encamped in booths or huts round the b(»- 
leagucied city (2 Sam. xi. 1, li). After a sortie 
of the inhabitants, which caused some loss to the 
.Jewish anny, Joiib took the lower city on the 
river, and, then, with tnie loyalty, sinit to urge 
David to come .and take the eiiadel, Ihibbah,” 
lest the glory of the capture should pass from the 
king to his genond (2 Siim. xii. 2G-28). 

2. The services of Joab to the king were not 
confined to these military achievements. In the 
entangled relations which grew up in David’s do- 
mestic life, he bore an important part, (a) The first 
occasion was the unhappy cori'cspoudcnce which 
passed between him and the king during the Am- 
monite wnr respecting Uriah tlie Hittite, whicli 
led to the ti'eacherous wicriticc of Uriah in tlie 
above mentioned soriie (2 Sam. xi. 1-25). It 
^ows both the confidence reposed by David in 
Joab, and Jonh’s too unscrupulous fidelity to David. 
From the possession which Joab thus acquii'ed of 
the terrible secret of the royal hoiusehold, has been 
ilafed, with boiiie prolmbility,** his increased power 
over the mind of the king. 

(6) The next occasion on which it was displayed 
W'lu* in his succt'ssful emleavour to reinstate Absalom 
ill David’s favour, after the muixler of Amnon. It 
would almost seem as if he hod been guided by 
the effect produced on the king by Nathan’s parable. 
A similar apologue he put into the mouth of a 
“ wise woman of Tekoah.” The exclamation of 
David on pere/Mving the application intimates the 
high opinion which lie enterbyiicd of his general, 
“ Is not the hand of .Joab in all this?” (2 Jiiim. xiv. 
1-20). A like indication is found in the confidence 
of Absalom that Joab, who bad thus procured his 
return, could also go a step further and demand his 
admission to his father’s preiscnce. Joab, who 
evidently thought that he hcOii gained as much as 
could be expected (2 Sam. xiv. 22), twice refused 
to visit the prince, but liaviiig been cntiapped into 
an interview by a strahigem of Absalom, undertook 
the mission, and succeeded in this also (ib. xiv. 28- 
33 ). 

(c) The same keen sense of his ma.ster’s interests 
that had prompted this dcsiie to heal the breach in 
the royal Ihmily ruled the conduct of Joab no less, 
when the relations of the lather and son were 
revereed by the successful revolt of Absalom. His 
former intimacy with the prince did not impair 
his fidelity to the king. He followed him beyond 
the Joi*dan, and in the final battle of Kphiaim 
assumed the responsibility of hiking the rebel 
prince’s dangerous life in spite of David’s injunction 
to spare him, and when no one else had courage to act 
so decisive a part (2 Sam. x^’iii. 2, 1 l-l.'i). Ho was 
well aware of the terrible effect it would have on'tlie 
king (ib. xviii. 20), and on this account pos.sibly 
dissuaded his young friend Ahimaaz fiom beftring the 
news ; but, when the tidings had been broken, ho 
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had the spirit himself to rouse David fiom the 
fi*antic grief which would have been fatal to the 
royal cause (2 Sam. xix. 5-7). His stern resolu- 
tion (as ho had himself anticipated) well nigh 
proved fatal to his own interests. The king could 
not forgive it, and went so far in his unreasonable 
re Ointment as to transfer the command of the army 
ftom the too faithful Joab to his other nephew 
Amasa, Hie son of Abigail, who had even sided 
with the insurgents (2 Sam. xix. 32). In like 
manner he returned only a reproachful answer to 
the vindictive loyalty of Joab’s brother, Abishai 
(ib. 22). 

(d) Nothing brings out more strengly the good 
and Wd qualities of Joab than bis conduct in this 
trying crisis of his history. On the one hand, he 
remained still faithful to his master. On the other 
hand, as before in the cu&c of Abner, he was detei'- 
rained not to lose the jicbt he so highly valued. 
Amasa was commander-in-chief, but .Joab had 
still his own small following of attendants; and 
with him were the mighty men commanded by 
hia brother Abishai (2 Sam. xx. 7, 10), and the 
body-guard of the king. With these he went out 
in pur^t of the remnants of the rebellion. In tlie 
heat or pursuit, he encountered his rival Amasa, 
more leiMiiely engaged in the same quest. At 
*Mhe great stone” in Oibeon, the cousins met. 
Joab’s sword was attached to his girdle; by de- 
sign or accident it protruded from the sheath; 
Amasa nished into the ti'eachcrous embrace, to 
which Joab invited him, holding fast his sword by 
his own right hand, whilst the uushcatlied swoid 
in his left hand plunged into Amasa’s stomach; 
a single blow from that practised arm, as in the 
case of Abner, sufheed to do its work. Joab and 
his brother hurried on to discharge their com- 
mission, whilst one of his ten attendants shud by 
the corpse, calling on the royal party to follow 
after Joab. But the dccil produced a frightful 
impression. 1'he dead body was lying in a ]k>o1 of 
blood by tlie i-oadside ; every one halted, as they 
came up, at the ghastly sight, till the attendant 
dragged it out of the lo^, and threw a cloak over 
it. Then, as if the spll was broken, they followed 
Joab, now once moie captain of the host (2 Sam. 
XX. .5-13). He too, when they oveiipok him, 
presented an aspect long aftei wards remembered 
with horror. 'Die blood of Amasa had spiited all 
over the giidlc to which the sword was attached, 
and the sandals on his feet were red with Uie stains 
left by the falliiig corpse (1 K. ii. 5). 

(e) But, at the moment, all were absorbed in 
the pnreiiit of the rebels. Once more a pixiof w'as 
given of the wide-spread confidence in .loab’s judg- 
ment. In the besieged town of Abel Betlmiaacliah, 
far in the north, the same app>al was addressed to 
his sense of the evils of an endless civil war, that 
had been addressed to him years before by Abner 
near Hibeon. He demanded only the surrender of 
the rebel chief, and on the sight of his head thrown 
over the Wall, withdrew the army and returned to 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. xx. 16-22). [Sheba.] 

(/) His last remonstrance with David was on 
the announcement of the king’s ilesire to number 
tlie people. “The king prevailed against Joab” 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 1-4). But Joab’s scruples were so 
strong that he luanoged to avoid numbering two of 
the tiibes, Levi and Benjamin (1 Chr. xxi. 6). 

3. There is something mournful in the end of 
Joab. At the close of his long life, his loyalty, 
so long unshaken, at last wave^. “ Though he 
4 A 2 
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had not turned after Absalom (or, as in LXX. 
or Jos. Aivt, viii. 1, §4, “ He turned not after 
Solomon”), he turned nlW Adouijah” (1 K. 
ii. 28). This probably tilled up tlie measure of 
the king’s long cherished resentment. We learn 
from Havid’s list song that his powcrlessness over 
his courtici*s was even then present to his mind 
(2 Siun. sixiii. 6, 7), and now, on his deathbed, he 
i-ecallcd to Solomon’s recollection the two murdci*s 
of Abner and Amasa (I K. ii. 6, 6), with an in- 
junction not to let the aged soldier escape with 
impunity. 

The revival of the pretensions of Adonijah after 
David’s death was sutlident to awaken the suspi- 
cions of Solomon. The king deposed the high- 
priest Abiathar, Joab’s friend and fellow-conspi- 
rator— .and the news of this event at once alarmed 
Joab himself. He claimed the right of sanctuary 
within the curtiiins of the Siicrcd tent, under the 
shelter of the altar at Gibeon. He was pursued 
by Bcnaioli, who at iii-st hesitated to viol.atc the 
sanctuaiy of the refuge ; but Solomon urged that 
the guilt of two sucli murders overrode all such 
protection. With his hands on the altar therefore, 
the grey-headed waiTior was slaughter(‘d|g^y his 
succeASor. The ho<ly was carried to his house 
“in the wilderness,” and there interred. He left 
desoendiUits, but nothing is known of them, unless 
it may be inferred from the double cui-se of David 
(2 Sam. iii. 29) and of .‘'’olomon (1 K. ii. 33) that 
they .seemed to dwindle away, stricken by a suc- 
cession of visitiitions — weakness, leprosy, lameness, 
murder, starvation. His name is by some supposi‘d 
(ill allusion to his pari in Adonijan s coron.ation on 
that spot) to he preserved in the modem appella- 
tion of Mnrogcl — “the w'oll of Job ’’-—corrupted 
frem Jo^b. [A. I*. S.] 

2. ; Alex. ’lw<£/3 : Joah.) Son of 
Scraiah, and descendant of Kenaz (1 Chr. iv. 14). 
He was father, or prince, as .Tarchi explains it, of 
the valley of Charashira, or smiths, so called, accord- 
ing to the tradition quoted by Jerome {Qiuiest, 
Heb. m i’oru/.), because the arehitects of the 
Temple were selected from among hi.s sons. 

3. (’IwdjS: Job in 1 Esd.). The head of a 
family, not of priestly or Levitical rank, whose 
descendants, with tbo.se of Jeshua, wer^ the roost 
numerous of all who returned with Zerubbabcl 
(Ezr. ii. 6, viii. 9 ; Neh. vii. 11 ; 1 Esd. viii. 35). 
It is not clear whether Jeshua and Joah were two 
prominent men among the children of Pahathr 
Moab, the ruler or sultan (shiiltdn) of Moab, as the 
Syriac renders, or whether, in the r^stration of 
those who returned, the descendants of Jeshua and 
Joab were represented by the sons of Pahath-Moab. 
The latter is more probably the true solution, and 
the verse (Ezr. ii. 6 ; Neh. vii. 11) should then be 
rendered: — “the sons of Pahath-Moab, for (*.c. 
representing) the sons of Jeshua and Joab,” In 
this ense the Joah of Ezr. viii. 9 and 1 Esd. viii. 
35 was probably a distinct personage. • 

JOA’CHAZ {*Uxopi9Si Alex. *Ic5x«C: 
choniaa) = Jehonhaz (1 Esd. i. .34), the son of 
Josiah. The LXX. and Vulgate arc in this case 
followed by St. Matthew (i. 11), or have been 
altered so as to agree with him. 

JO'AOHIM (’Iwoffcf/i: Joakim). 1. (Bar. 
i. 3) = Jehoiakim, called also Joacim. 

2. A “high-priest” (6 Upfis) at Jerusalem 
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in the time tf Baruch “ the son of Chelcias/’ i. e. 
Hilkiah (Bar. i. 7). The name does not occur in 
the list 1 Chr. vi. 13 ff. [B. F. W.] 

JO'ACIM (*Iua/c{/i : Alex. ’lesKcf/i and ’Iwo^ 
Kei/i: Joncirn), 1. = Jehoiakim (1 Esd. i. 37, 
38, 39). [Joacim, 1.] 

2. (Joachin) e=. Jehoiachin (1 Esd. i. 43). 

3. = Joiakim, the son of Jeshua (1 Esd. v. 5). 

He is by mistake called the son of Zcrubbabcl, as 
is clear from Neh. xii. 10, 26 ; and the |iwisiige hn.s 
in consequence been corrected by Junius, who 
rendere it “ Jeschuabli iilius Jehotzadaki cum 
Jehojakimo tilio.” Bun’ington (Gcncal. i. 72) 
proposed to omit the wonls ’Iwoucl/i 6 rov alto- 
gether as an intci*polation. [W. A. W.] 

4. “ The high-priest which was in Jenisalcni ” 
(Jud. iv. 6, 14) in the time of Judith, who welromed 
the heroine aih^r the death of Holofbrncs, in com- 
pany with “tbo ancients of the ehiidron of Isjaol ” 

y€pou<rla rtav viav ’Itrpa^A., \v. 8 tf'.). The 
name occurs with the vainons reading FAiakim^ but 
it is impossible to identify him with any historical 
chaiacter. No such name occurs iu the lists of 
high-pric.st« in 1 Chr. vi. (.Tos. Ant. x. 8, §6) ; and 
it is a mere nvbitiary conjocturc to sujiposc that 
Eliakim mentioned in 2 K. x viii. 18 was afterwards 
raised to th.at dignity. Still less eon be said foi the 
identitifotion of Joacim with Hilkiah (2 K. xxii. 4 j 
*E\teuciat, Jos. Ant. x. 4, §2 ; XeA/xtav, LXX.). 
The name itself is appropriate to the position which 
the high-pricst occupies in the story of Judith 
(“ The l.oi*d hath set up”), and the pereon must 
be ieg.ardcd as a necessary part of the fiction, 

6. The husband of Susanna (Sus. 1 ft.). The 
name seems to have been chosen, as in the former 
case, with a refeicnce to its meaning; and it was 
probably for the same reiuson that the husband of 
Anna, the mother of the Virgin, is called Joacim 
in early legends {Frotea. Jac. i., &c.), 

JOADA'NUS (*I«a5(£yox: Joadem)^ one of 
the sons of .leshua, the son of Jozadak (1 Esd. ix. 

19) . His name occiii>ics the same position as that of 
Oedaliah in the con*csponding list in Ezr. x. 18, 
but it is uncertain how the oomiption originated. 
Probably, as Burrington suggests {^Geneal. i. 167), 
the r was coiTupted into I, and AI into N, a change 
which iu the uncial character would be very slight. 

JO'AH (riKl^ : ’lends in Kings, ’I»dx in Isaiah ; 
Alex. ’Iwira^dr in 2 K. xviii. 18, 26, and *Iwds in 
ver. 37 ; Joahe). 1. The son of Asaph, and clii-o- 
nicler, or keeper of the records, to Hezekiah. He 
was one of the three chief officers sent to com- 
municate with the Assyrian geneial at the conduit 
of the upper pool (Is. xxxvi. 3, 11, 22), and piXH 
bably belonged to tlie tribe of Levi. 

2. (’IwdjB; Alex. ’lendx: t/ooA.) The son or 
grandson of Zimmah, a Gci-shonit^. (1 Chr. vi. 21), 
and apparently the same as Ethan (ver. 42), unless, 
as is not improlsible, in the latter list some names 
ore supplied which are omitted in the foi-mer, and 
vice versd. For instance, in ver. 42 Shimei is 
added, and in ver. 43 Libni is omittcrl (comp. ver. 

20) . If Joah and Ethan aro identical, the passage 
must have bnoi early oomiptod, as all ancient ver- 
sions give it as it stands at present, and there are 
no variations in the MSS. 

3. Qlwd$\ Alex. *I»ad: Joaha.) The third 
son of Obed-edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 4), a Korhite, and 
one of the door-koepeia appointed by David. Witli 
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the rest of his family he is characterised as a man 
of excellence in strangth for the service (ver. 8). 
They were appointed to keep the southern gate 
of the temple, and the house of Asuppim, or 
** gatherings,** which was either a store-house or 
coundl-chamber in the outer court (ver. 15). 

4. (’iwSadS ; Alex. *lad : Joah.) A Gershonite, 
the son of Ziromuh, and &ther of Eden (2 Chr. 
xxiz. 12). As one of the representatives of the 
great Levitiotd family to which he belonged, he 
took a lesvling part in the puritication of the temple 
in the reign of Hezekiah. In the last clause of tho 
verse the LXX. have *Ic 0 axd, which is the reading 
of l)Oth MSS. ; but there is nothing to show that 
the same person is not in both instances intended, 
nor any MS. autlxority for the various reading. 

6. (*Iovdx ; Alex. *lwds : Jo/ia.) The son of 
Joidiaz, and keeper of the recorils, or annalist to 
Josiah. Together with the chief officera of state, 
Shnphan the sci-ibc, and Maaseiah, the governor of 
the city, he 8ii|ieHntended the repair ot the Temple 
which had been neglected during the two previous 
reigns (2 Chr. xxxiv. 8). Josephus calls him 
'IwdrviSt as if he read The Syiiae and 

Arabic omit th& name altogether. 

JOA'HAZ *ltadxct(i Joachaz), the 

father of Joah, the chronicler or keeper of the 
reconls to king Josiah (2 Chr. xxxiv. 8). One of 
Kennicott*s MS. reads TnK« ue, Ahaz, and the 
margin of Bombe)g*s Bible gives TPli^in', •. <?. 
Jehoahaz. In the Syr. and Arab, veraions tho 
name is omitted. 

JOA'NAN {*lwvdv\ Alex, 'leoaydyt Jomthm) 
= JonAJNAN, the son of Eliashib (1 Esd. ix. 1). 

JOAN'NA (*Iwavvay, *l<oaydvt Joanna), son 
of Khesa, according to the text of Luke iii. 27, and 
one of the ancestors of Christ. But according to 
the view explained in u previous article, son ofZcrub- 
babel, and the same as Ifaoaniah in 1 Chr. iii. 19. 
[Geneal.of Christ ; Hananiah, 8.] [A.C.H.] 

JOAN'NA {*ladyya, modem form Joan,’* of 
the same origin with *laavyas, the reading of most 
MSS. ; also rendered A. V. “ Joanna,** St. Luke 
iii. 27, and ’Ictf(ivn}s = Hebr. Jkiiohanan), the 
name of a womim, occurring twice in Luke (viii. 
3, xxiv. 10), but evidently denoting the same 
person. In the first jiassage she is expressly stated 
to have been “wife of Chusa, stewaid {ivl- 
rporos), of Herod,” that is, Antipas, tetrarch 
of Galilee. Piofcssor Blunt has observed in his 
Coincidences, that “ we find here a reason why 
Herod should say to his servants (Matt. xiv. 2), 

* This is John the Baptist* . . . because his steward’s 
wife WM a disciple of Jesus, and so there would be 
frequent mention of him among the Servants in 
Herod’s court” (Alford, ad loc. ; comp. Luke ix. 7). 
Professor Blunt adds the still more interesting in- 
stance of Mnnaen (Acts xiii. 1), the tctrarch’s own 
** foster-brother” (tr^yrpotpos. Blunt, p. 2(J3, ed. 
1859). Another coincidence is, that our Lord’s 
ministry was mostly confined to Galilee, the seat 
of Herod’s jurisdiction. Farther, if we might sup- 
pose Herod at length to have dismissed Chusa from 
his service, on account of Joanna’s attachment to 
one already in ill odour with the higher jwwers 
(see paiticulaily Luke xiii. 31), the suppression of 
her husband’s name, now no longer holding a dis- 
tinguishei oilice, would be very natural in the 
second passage. However, Joanna continued faiUi- 
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ful to our Lord throughout His ministry ; and as 
she was one of those whose circumstances peimitted 
them to “ minister unto Him out of their substance” 
during His lifetime, so she was one of those who 
brought spices and ointments to embalm Ills body 
when dead. [E. Ff.J 

JOANNAN Clivayydy; Alex. ^latdyyns: 
Joannes), the eldiest brother of Judas Moccabaeus 
(1 Macc. ii. 2). He had the surname of Caddis, 
and is elsewhere called John. [John, 2.] 

JOA'BIB {*luaplfi ; Alex. ^Iteapelfi : Joarib), 
chief of the first of the twenty-tour courses of 
priests in tho icign of David, and anccstof of the 
Maccabees (1 Macc. it. 1), His name appears also 
in the A. V. as Jehoiarib (1 Chr. xxiv. 7), and 
Jarib (I Macc. xiv. 29). Josephus retains the form 
adopted by the LXX. {AnU xii. 6» §1). 

JO' ASH the contracted form of tho 

name Jehoasii, in which it is frequently found : 
*la>ds: Joas). 1. hon of Ahaziah king of Jndah, 
and the only one of his children who escaped tlie 
uiuirieious hand of Athali.'ih. Jehornm having him- 
self killed all his own brethren, and all his sous, 
except Ahaziah, having been killed by the irruption 
of the Philistines and Arabians, and all Ahaziah’s 
remoter lelatiuns having been slain by Jehu, and 
now all his sons being pnt to death by Athalioh 
(2 Chr. xxi. 4, 17 ; xxii. 1* 8, 9, lO), the house of 
David was reduced to ilie lowest clb, and Joash 
appears to have been tho only sinviving descendant 
of Solomon. After his lather’s sister Jchoshabcath, 
the wife of Jehoiada, had stolen him from among 
the king’s sons, he was hid for (1 years in the 
chambers of the Temple. In tlie 7th year of his 
age and of his concealment, a successful revolution 
placed him on the throne of his ancestors, and freed 
the country from the tyranny and idolatries of Athn- 
liah. [Jehoiada.] For at least 23 years, while 
Jehoiada lived, this reign was veiy prosperous. 
Excepting that the high-]>laces wero still resorted to 
for incense and sacrifice, pure religion was restored, 
large contributions were made fur the rcpaii’ of the 
Temple, which was accordingly lestored ; and tiie 
country seems to have been fiec from foreign in- 
vasion and domestic disturbance. But, after the 
death of Jehoijida, Joash, who was evidently of weak 
character, fell into the hands of bad advisers, at 
whose suggestion he rovived the worship of Baal 
and Ashtaroth. When he was lebitked for this by 
^ecbaiioh, the son of Jehoiada, who had probably 
succeeded to the high-priesthood, with base ingra- 
titude and daring impiety Joash caused him to be 
stoned to deatii in the very couit of the Lord’s 
house, “ between the temple and the altar” (Matt. 

I xxiii. 35). The vengeance imprecated by the mur- 
I dcred high-priest was not long delayed. That very 
I year, Huzael king of Syria, alter a successful cam- 
I paign against the Philistines, oime up against Jeru- 
salem, and carried off a vast booty as the price of his 
departure. A decisive victory, gained by a small 
band of Syrians over a great host of the king of 
Judah, had thus placed Jei*u.saJem at his mercy. 
This defeat is expressly said to be a judgment upon 
Joash for having forsaken the God of his fathers. 
He had scarcely escaped this danger, when he fell 
into anothci* and a fatal one. Two of his servmith, 
taking advantage of his severe illness, some think 
of a wound received in battle, conspired against him, 
and slew him in his bed in the fortress of Millo, 
thus avenging the innocent blood of Zecharioli. He 
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was buried iu tlie city of David, but not in the 
sepulchres of the kin^ of Judah. Possibly the fort 
of Jehoiada being buried there had something to do 
with this exclusion. Joash’s reign lasted 40 years, 
from 878 to 838 B.c. He was 10th king from 
David inclusive, reckoning the reign of the usurper 
Athaliah. He is one of the tlii*ee kings (Ahaziah, 
Josish, Ainaziah) omitted by St. Matthew in the 
genealogy of Christ. 

With regal’d to the different accounts of the 
Syrian invasion given in 2 K. and in 2 Chr., which 
has led some (as Thenius and many older commen- 
tators),^ to imagine two distinct Syrian invasions, 
and others to see a dii-ect conti-adiction, or at least a 
strange incompleteness in the narratives, as Winer, 
the difficulty exists solely in the minds of the 
critics. The narrative given above, which is also 
that of Keil and E. Bertheau {Exeij. htirtdb. z. 
A. T.) as well as of Josephus, perfectly suits the 
two accounts, whiidi ai-e merely different abridg- 
ments of the one fuller account contained in the 
original chmiiclos of the kingdom. (Irambei^ 
pushes tlie system of incredulous criticism to such 
an absui'd pitch, that he speaks of the murder ot 
Zjicharias :is a pure fable (Winer, SealtcUrtb, Jc^ 
haasch). 

It should be added that the prophet Elisha flou- 
rished ill Israel throughout the days of Joash ; and 
there is some ground for concluding with Winer 
(agreeing with Credner, Movera, Hitzig, Meier, and 
others) that the prophet Joel also prophesied in the 
foi-mer iKirt of tliis reign. (See Movers, Chronik. 
pp, 119-121.) 

2. Son and successor of Jehnahaz on the throne 
of Israel from B.c. 840 to 825, and for two full 
yeai-s a contemporary sovereign with the preceding 
(2 K. xiv. 1 ; comp, with xii. 1, xiii. 10). When 
he succeeded to the crown, the kingdom was in a 
deplorable state from the deviustatious of Ha/uel and 
Benhculad, kings of Syria, of whose jxiwer at this 
time we had also evidence in the procc«ling ai'ticlc. 
li\ spite of the pereevuranwi of .Joa>h in the worship 
set up by J(*roboam, Go<l took compassion upon the 
extreme misery of Israel, and in remembrance of 
His covenant with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
inteiixised to rave them from entire destraction. 
On occasion of a frieiully visit paid by Joash to 
Elisha on his deathbed, where he wept over his face, 
and aildiessod him as “ the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof,” the prophet promised him deli- 
verance from the Syrian yoke in Aphek, the scene 
of Ahal/s great victoi-y over a former Bcn-hada# 
(I K. XX. 26-80). He then bid him smite upon the 
ground, and the king smote thrice and then stayed. 
The prophet rebuked him for staying, ancU limited 
to three his victories over Syria. Accoixlingly 
Joash did beat Ben-hadad three times on the field 
of battle, and recovered from him tlie cities which 
Hazjiel had taken from Jehoahaz. The other great 
iniliiitry event of Jo:Lsh*s reign was his successful 
war with Amaziah king of Judah. The grounds 
of this war ai-e given fully in 2 Chr. xxv. [Ama- 
ziah.] The hiring of 100,000 men of Israel for 
100 talents of silver by Amaziah is the only in- 
stance on record of suoJi a transaction, and implies 
that at that time the kingdom of Israel was free 
from all fear of the Syrians. These mercenary sol- 
diers having been dismissed by Amaziah, at the 
instigation of a prophet, witliout being allowed to 
hike part in the ICdomitish expedition, returned in 
great vn-ath to their own country, and sacked and 
plundcicd the cities of Judah in revongo. for the 
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slight put u)X}n them, and also to indemnify them- 
selves for the loss of their share of tli^ plunder. 
It was to avenge this injury that Amaziah, on his 
return from his triumph over the Edomites, declared 
war ag^nst Joash, in spite of the warning of tlie 
prophet', and the contemptuous dissuasion of Joash 
under the fable of the cedar and the thistle. The 
result was that the two armies met at Beth-shemesh, 
that Joash was victorious, put the aimy of Amaziah 
to the rout, took him prisoner, brought him to 
Jerusalem, broke down the wall of Jerusalem, all 
along the north side from the gate of Ephraim to 
the corner gate, a distance of 400 cubits, plundered 
the Temple of its gold and silver vessels, seized the 
king’s treasures, took hostages, and then returned 

1 to &imaria, where he died, probably not veiy long 
afterwards, and was buried in the scpulchi'cs of the 
kings of Israel. He died in the 15th year of Ama- 
ziah king of .ludah, and was sncceeiled by his sou 
Jeroboam 11. There is a discrepance between the 
Bible account of his character and that given by 
Josephus. For wheren.s the former says of him, 
** He did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord** (2 K. xiii. 11), the latter rays that lie was 
a goo(J man, and very dificrent from his father. 
Josephus probably was guided by the iwoount of 
Joash’s friendly intercourse with Elisha, which cer- 
tainly indicates some gootl disposition in liim, al- 
though he followed the sin of J eroboam. [ A. C. If .] 

3. The father of Gideon, and a wealthy man 
among the Abiezrites. At the time of tlie 
Midianitish occupation of the countiy, he apjieais 
to have gone so far with the tide of jiopular 
opinion in favour of idolatry, that he had on his 
own ground an altar di^dicated to Baal, and an 
Ashcrah. In this, however, he submitted rather 
to the exigencies of the time, and the influence of 
his family and neighbours, and was the first to 
defend the daring act of his son, and protwrti him 
from the vengeance of the Abiezrites, by sarcasm 
only less severe than tliat which Elijah employed 
against the priests of Baal in tlie memorable scene 
on Carmel (Judg. vi. 11, 29, 30, 31, vii. 14, 
viii. 13, 29, 32). The LXX. put the speech in 
vi. 31 most inappropriately into the mouth of 
Gideon, but this is corrwted in the Alex. MS, 
In the Vulg. the name is omitted in vi. 31 and 
viii. 13. 

4. Apparently a younger son of Ahab, who lield 
a subordinate jurisdiction iu the life-time of his 
father, or was appointed viceroy {jS^xovrat LXX. 
of 2 Chr. xviii. 25) during his absence in the 
attack on Riimoih-Gilead (1 K. xxii. 26 ; 2 Chr. 
xviii. 25). Or he may have been merely a prince 
of the blood-royal. But if Geiger be right in his 
conjecture, that Maoseiah, “the king’s son,” in 

2 Chr. XX viii. 7, was a prinre of tlie Moloch wor- 
sliip, Joash would be a priest of the same. There 
is, however, but slender foundation for the belief(Gei- 
ger, Urschrift, &c., p. 307 ). The V ulgate calls him 
“ the son of Amelech,” taking the ai’ticlc as port of 
the noun, and the whole as a proper name. ’ 
Thenius suggests that he may have placed 
with the governor of the city for the purpose of 
military education. 

6. A descendant of Slielah the son of Judah, 
but whether his son or the son of Jokim, as Bur- 
lington (^Genealogies, i. 179) supposes, is not clear 
(1 (3ir. iv. 22). The Vulgate rendering of this 
name by Seanrus, according to its etyroolt^y, as 
well as of the other names in the same verse, is 
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very remarkable. Tiic Hebrew tradition, quoted 
by Jerome {Qttaest* Jfebr, in Parnl.) and Jarebi 
(Comm, in loc.), applies it to Malilon, the son 
of Elimelech, who married a Moabitess. The 
expression rendei^ in A. V., “ who had the do- 
minion ("Vga, &dd/d) in Moab,” would, adfcortling 
to this interpretation, signify ** who marnod in 
Moab.” The same explanation is given' in the 
Targum of R. Joseph. 

6. A Bcnjainitc, son of Shemaah of Oibeah 
(1 Chr. xii. 3). He was one of the heroes, helpers 
of the battle,” who resorted to David at Ziklag, 
and assisted him in his excursions against the 
maiwiding parties to whose attacks ho was exposed 
(vcr. 21). He was probably with David in his 
pursuit of the Amalekites (comp. 1 Chr. xii. 21, 
with 1 Sara. xxx. 8, where *14^1 should be 
“ troop ” in both passages). The Peshito-Synac, 
raiding *133 for ^33, makes him the son of Ahiezer. 

7. One of the olficors of Ikivid's household, to 

whose charge wgj'o entrusted the stom-hoiiscs of 
oil, the produce <jf the plantations of sycomoros and 
the olive-yai^ds of the lowlands of Judah (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 28). [VV. A^ W.] 

JO'ASH(B^*, a different name fi'orn the pi^c- 
ccdiiig : *Ia)dr : Jons), son of Bedicr, and head of 
a Benjamite house, which existed in the time of king 
David (I Chr. vii. 8). [A. C. II.] 

JO'ATHAM {'ludBafi: Joatham) = Jotham 
the son of Uzziah (Matt. i. 9). 

JOAZAB'DUS Cl<a{a$^os: Jomdus) ss Joz^ 
abiid the Levite (1 £sd. ix. 48 ; comp. Neh. viii. 7). 

J01i(3^': Alex. ’loo-oi}^ : Joh), the 

thiixi son of Issjichar (Gen. xlvi. Ill), called in 
suiothcr geni3>ilog^ Jasuuh (I Chr. vii. 1), which 
is the reading ot the Heb. .^m. Codex in Genesis, 
as it was also in all piobability of the two MSS. of 
the LXX., 3 being frequently i^preseiited by fi. 

JOB (aVN, (. e. lyob ; ’m ; J<A). The no- 
mnrou.s and diilicult que.stions touching 4hc integrity 
of this book, its plan, object, and general character ; 
and the probable age, couiitiy, and circumstances 
of its author, cannot be satisfactorily discussed with- 
out a previous analysis of its contents. It con.sists 
of Hve jiarts : the introduction, the discussion be- 
tween Job and his three friends, the speech of 
Elihu, the manifestation and address of Almighty 
God, and the concluding chapter. 

I. Analysis. — 1 . The Introduction supplies all the 
facts on which the ai'gument is based. Job, a chief- 
tain ill the land of Uz,* of immense wealth and high 
rank, ** the greatest of all the men of the East,” is 
represented to us as a man of peidect integi ity, blame- 
less in all the relations of life, declared indeed by 
the Loi-d Himself to be “ without his like in all the 
eiuih,” *• a perfect, and an upright man, one that 
feareth God, and escheweth evil.” 1'hc highest 
giKidness, and the most perfect teraponil hajipiness 
.'vre combined in his person ; under the protection 
of God, sunxiunded by a numerous family, he en- 
joys in advanced life** an almost paradisiacal stale, 
exemplifying the normal results of human obc- 


* The situation of Uz is doubtful. Ewald (Das Bueh 

Ijoh, p. 20) supposes it to have been the district soutli 
of Bashan. Spanheim and Rosenmiillcr (Proll. pp. 
29-33) fix it in tho N.E. of the desert near the Eu- 
phrates. See also Dr. Lee, Introduftiou to Job, p. 29. 
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dience to the will of a righteous God. One ques* 
iioii could be raised by envy ; may not the goodness 
which secures such direct and tangible rewards be 
a refined £bnn of selfishness? In the world of 
spirits, where all the mysteries of existence are 
brought to light, Satan, the accusing angel, sug- 
gests the doubt, ** doth Job fear God for nought?” 
and asserts boldly that if those external blessings 
were withdrawn Job would cast off his allegiance, 
— ** he will curse thee to thy face.” The problem 
is thus distinctly propounded which this book 
is intended to discuss And solve. Can goodness 
exist iiTCspectivc of lewaid, can the fear of God be 
retained by man when every inducement to selfish- 
ness is taken away ? The problem is obviouslv of 
infinite impoi-tance, and could only be answered by 
inflicting upon a man, in whom, while prosperous, 
malice itself could detect no evil, the calamities whjch 
are the due, and were then believed to be invai inbly 
the results, even in this life, of wickedness. The 
accuser receives pennission to make the trial. He 
destroys Job's property, tlien his children ; and afler- 
wmtis, to leave no po.sKiblc opening for h cavil, is al- 
lowed to inflict u{x>n him the most terrible disease 
known in the East. Each of these calamities assumes 
a form which produces an impression that it must 
be a visitation from God,*: precisely such as was to 
be expected, supposing that the l^atriiU'ch had been 
a successful hyjKX'ritc, resei‘ved for tho day of 
Wiuth. JobV wife breaks down entirely under the 
tiial — in the very words which Satan had iiutici- 
pated the patriarrii himself would at last utter in 
his despair, she counsels him ** to curse God and 
die.” Job remains Btciidfast. The destruction of 
his propel ty draws not from him a wmxl of com- 
plaint; the death of his children elicits the sub- 
limest woixls of resignation which ever fell from 
the lips of a mounier — the di.sease which made him 
an object of loathing to man, and si'emcd to desig 
iiate him as a visible example of divine wrath, is 
borne without a murmur ; he repels his wife^s sug- 
gestion with the simple woids, ** What I shall wo 
receive good at the hand of the Loixl, and shall we 
not receive evil?” “In all this Job did not sin 
with his lips.” 

The question raised by Satan was thus au.swei*cd. 
His assaults had but issued in a com]>1ete removal 
of the outer forms which could mislead men’s judg- 
ment, and in developing the highest type of disiii- 
tere»ted worth. Had the narrative then ended, the 
problem could not be rcgai'ded as unsolved, while a 
sublime model would have been exhibited for men 
to admire and imitate. • 

2. Still in that case it is clear tliat many points of 
deep intei-est would have been left in obscurity. 
Entire as was the submission of Job, he must have 
been inwardly pei'plexcd by events to which he luul 
no clue, which were quite unaccountable on any 
hypothesis hitherto entei*tained, and sccinod repug- 
nant to the ideas of justice engraven on ninn’s 
heart. It was also most desirable tliut the im- 
pressions made upon the generality of men by 
sudden and unaccountable ralainitics should be tho- 
roughly discussed, and that a broader and firmer 
basis than heretofore should be found for specula- 
tions concerning the providential government of the 


^ From ch. xlii. 10 it may be inferred thnt he was 
about 70 years old at thie time. 

‘ OK Koi 0eoi> xar* avrov x«»povrTOf. Didyinus Alex, 
ed. Migne, p. 1126. 
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woi'lii. An oppoitunity for uudi diiicusHiou is 
aftbi-dvd ill the most natuitd manner by the intro- 
duction of thiv.e men, ^presenting tlie wisdom luid 
exiMii'ience of the age, who came to oondolo with 
Job on hearing of his misfortunes. Some time** 
ap()eiirs to have elapsed in the interim, during 
whicli the disease had made formiiiable progi'ess, 
and Job had thoi*uughly realised the extent of his 
misery. Tiic meeting is di^ribed with singular 
beaiity. At a distance they giieet him with the 
wild demonstrations of sympathising grief usual in 
the cast; coming near tliey are ovei'powered by 
the sight of his wivtchedncss, and sit seven days 
and seven nights without uttering a woid. This 
awful Isiieuoe, whether Job felt it as a pi-oof of real 
sympathy, or as lui indication of iiiwsu-<l suspicion* 
oil ilieir (liii-t, drew out all his anguish. In lUi agony 
of despeiutioii lie curses the day of his birth, and 
sees and iiojies for no end of his misery, but death. 

With the aiisw'er to this outbui*st begins a series 
of discussions, (‘ontinued piobably (as Ewald shows, 
p. 55) with some intervals, ditriiig st^vemi sue- 
cetUiive days. Kiipii:iz,lhldad, and ^'.ophar in turn, 
bring forwaid arguments, which are sevemlly.aii- 
swei-ed by Job. 

The ix'sults of the first discussion (from c. iii. 
-xiv.) may be thus summed up. We have on the 
jiail of Job’s friends a theory of the divine govern- 
ment resting upon an exact and unifonu coiTclation 
between sin and punishment (iv. 6, 1 1, and through- 
out).^ AfHiotions are alwa^^s {lenal, issuing in the 
destruction of those who arc nwlically opposed to 
(lod, or who do not submit to His chastisements. 
They lead of course to conation and amendment 
of life wlien tlie sulfei-er repents, confesses his sins, 
puts them away, and turns to Cod. In that case 
i-estomtion to jicace, and even increased pi’osperity 
may be ex]sHjte<l (v. 17-27). Still the fact of the 
Hullering always proves the commission of some 
special sin, while the demeanour of the sufferer in- 
dicates the ti'uc internal relation between him and 
Cod. 

These principles arc applied by tliem to the case 
of Job. 'i’hey are in the first place s(»uidalized by the 
vehemciioe of his complaints, and when they find that 
he maintains his freedom from wilful, or conscious 
sin, they are driven to the conclusion that his iiiith 
is radically unsound; his protestations appear to 
them almost blaspliemous, they beanne convinced 
tliat he h;w b<*en secretly guilty of some unpardon- 
able sin, and their tone, at first couiteous, tliough 
waiTiing (comp. c. iv. with c. xv.), becomes stern, 
and even harah and incnAeiiig. It is clear that unless 
they ar^‘ driven from tlieir partial and exclusive 
theory they must be led on to an unquidified con- 
demnation of .Job. 

Ill this pai*t of the dialogue the chameter of the 
three friends is clearly develop!^. Eliphaz ropix>: 
seats the true jiatriaiiriial chieftain, grave and dig- 
nifiiHl, and erring only from an exdiisive odheronce 
to tenets hitheilo unquestioned, and influenced in 
the Tint place by genuine i*egard for Job, and sym- 
pathy with his Auction. Bildad, wi^out much 
nrig iniJi ty or independence of chai'actcr, reposes 
partly on the wise saws of antiquity, jsirUy on the 
authority of his older friend. Zopnv diffei's from 


** Otherwise it would bo difficult to meet Boson- 
mUller’s objection (p. 8). It seems indeed probable 
that sumo months even might pose by before the news 
would reach the friends, and they could arrange their 
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both, he seems to be a young man; bis language is 
violent, and at times even coanse and offensive (see 
especially his second s^ieech, c. xx.). He ropi-eseuts 
the piejudiced and uan ow-minded bigots of his age. 

In Older to do justice to the position and aigu- 
ments of Job, it must be borne in mind, that the 
direct object of the trial was to ascertain whether he 
would deny or foi-aake CJod, and that his real in- 
tegrity is assei-ted by God Himself. HiS answera 
throughout correspond with these data. He knows 
with a sure inward conviction that lie is not an 
offender in the sense of his opponents : he is there- 
fore confident that whatevei* may be the object of 
the afllictions for which he cannot account, God 
knows tliat he is innocent. This consciousness, 
which from the nature of things cannot be tested 
by others, enablcss liim to examine fearlessly their 
(losition. He denies the asseriion that punishment 
follows suiely on guilt, or proves its comuiissiun. 
Appealing boldly to experience, he declaies that in 
point of iiu't prosperity and misfoitunc are not 
always, or generally commensurate ; both are often 
iiTes|H*ctive of man’s deserts, “ the tabcmaclis of 
robbeis pros])er, and they tliat provoke God are 
secure” (c. xii. 6). In the government of Provi- 
dence lie can see but one point clemly, viz., that all 
events and results aie absolutely in God’s hand 
(xii. 9-25), but lus for the principles whicli underlie 
those events he knows nothing. In fact, he is sure 
that his friends ‘are equally uninformed, and are 
sophists, defUidiug their position, out of mere pre- 
judice, by aigumcnts and stati-ments false in them- 
selves and doubly offensive to Go<f, being hypocritic- 
ally advanced in his defence (xiii. 1-15). Still he 
doubts not that God is just, and although he cannot 
see how or when that justice can be manifested, he 
feels conlident that his innocence must he recog- 
nised. ** Though He slay me, yet I will tinist in 
Him ; he also will be my salvation ” (xiii, 14, IG). 
There remains then but one course open to him, and 
that he takes. He turns to supplication, implui'es 
God to give him a fiiir and open trial (xiii. 18-28). 
Admitting his liability to such sins as are (xiuimon 
to man, being unclean by luith (xiii. 20, xiv. 4) ; 
he yet protests his substantial iniioceuce, aud in the 
bitter struggle with his misery, he first meets the 
thought which is afterwaids developed with re- 
markable distinctness. Believing that witli death 
all hope coiineited witli this woild ceases, he piays 
that he may be hidden in the grave (xiv. 13), and 
there re>erved for the Jay when God will hy his 
cause and manifest Himself in love (vcr. 15). This 
prayer represents but a dim, yet a profound and 
true presentiment, drawn forth, then evidently for 
the first time, as tlie possible solution of the dark 
problem. As for a renewal of life here, he dreams 
not of it (14), nor will he allow tliat the jxissiblc 
restoration or prosperity of his descendants at all 
meets the exigencies of his case (21, 22). 

In tlie second discussion (xv.-xxi.) there is a 
more TCHoluto elaborate attempt on tlie pirt of 
Job’s friends to vindicate their theory of retributive 
justice. This requires an entire oveithrow of the 
(wsitiou taken by Job. They cannot admit his in- 
nocence. The fact that his calamities are unparal- 
leled, proves to them that there must be something 


* Thus Scblottmann. 

' It is curious that this theory was revived and 
systematized by Basilidcs, to the great scandal of the 
early Fathers. See Clem. Al. Sir, iv. p. 506. 
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quite unique in his guilt, ^liphaz (o. who, as 
usual, lays down the basis of the argument, does 
not now hesitate to impute to Job the womt crimes 
of which man could be guilty. His defence is 
blasphemous, and proves ^at he is quite godless ; 
that he disrcgaixls the wisdom of age and experience, 
denies ilie fundamental truths of mligion (3- Id), 
and by his i-ebellious struggles (25-*27) against 
God deserves eveiy calamity which can beiall him 
(28-30). Bildad (xviii.) takes up this suggestion 
of ungodliness, and afler enlarging upon the inevit- 
able results of all niiquity, concludes that the 
special evils which had come ui^on Job, such as 
sigonv of heart, ruin of home, destruction of family, 
are ^uliarly the penalties due to one who is with- 
out God. Zophar (xx.) diaws tlie fuither infer- 
ence that a sinner’s sufferings must needs be pro- 
portioned to his former enjoyments (5-14), and his 
losses to his former gains (15-19), tmd thus not 
only accounts fur Job’s pie^cnt calamities, but me- 
naces him with still gi-eater evils (20-29). 

In answer Job recognises the hwd of God in his 
afhictions (xvi, 7-16, and xix. 6-20), but rejects the 
clini'ge of ungodliness; he hiis nevei* tomken his 
Maker, and never ceased to pmy. This boiug a 
matter of inwaixl consciousness cannot of coui'&e be 
piovcd. He appeals therefore directly to earth and 
heaven “ My witness is in heaven, and my re- 
coiyl is on high ” (xvi. 19). The tmin of thought 
thus suggested carries him much farther in the way 
to wants the gicat truth — that since in this life the 
righteous certainly 01*6 not saved from evil, it fol- 
lows that their ways aiti watched and their sutlei>> 
ings re<*oixled, with a view to a future and perfect 
manifestation of the divine justice. This view 
Ijecomt^ gi-adually brighter mid moiv dednite os the 
contiovcisyB proceeds (xvi. 18, 19, xvii. 8, 9, and 
perhaps 18-16), and at last finds expression in a 
strong and clear decimation of his conviction that 
at the latter day (evidently that day which Job 
had exprcssetl a longing to see, c. xiv. 12-14) God 
will personally uianifest Himself, and that he. Job, 
will then scm* him, in his body,>' with his own eyes, 
and notwithstanding the <lcstruction of his skin, 
I. e., the outwaixi man, reUuiiing or recovering his 
Iiei-sonal identity (xix. 25-27). There can be no 
doubt that Job heie viitually Hiitici|)ates the 6nnl 
answer to all difHcultics supplied by the Christimi 
I’evelation. 

On the other hand, stung by the hamh and 
nanw-minded bigotry of his op|)onents, Job diaws 
out (xxi.) with tenible force the undeniable fiuit, 
that from the beginning to tlie end of their lives 
ungodly men, avowed atheists (ven. 14, 15), 
[HM'bons, in fact, guilty of the wry crimia, iinpute«l, 
out of mere conjecture, to himself, fiequeutly 
enjoy grent imd unbroken prosperity. From this he 
dmws the inference, which he states in a very 
ungumtlcd manner, and in a tone calculated to 
give just offence, that an impenetiable veil Juings 
over the tcmpoial dispensations of God. 

In the third dialogue (xxii.-xxxi.) no real pro- 

* This gradual and progi'essive. development was 
perhaps first brought out distinctly by Ewald. 

* ’Tbao, lit. ** (Tom my flesh,” may mean in the 
body, or out of the body. Each rendering is equally 
tenable on grammatical grounds ; but the specification 
of the time (pinK) and the place ("IDJTvy) requires 
a personal manifestation of God, and a personal re- 
cognition on the part of Job. Complete personality 
In the mind of the ancients implies a living body. 
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gi’ess is mode by Job’s opixinents. They will not 
give up and cannot defend their position. Eliphms 
(xxii.) makes a last effort, and raises one new point 
which he states with some ingenuity. The station 
in which Job was foimerly pla^ presented tempta- 
tions to certain crimes ; the punishments which he 
undergoes 20*6 precisely such as might be ex|>ected 
had those crimes been committed ; hence he infers 
they actually were committed. The tone of this 
discoiuise thoroughly haimonises with the character 
of Eiiphaz. He could scai-cely come to a,different 
conclusion without siii*rendcring his fundiimenhii 
principles, and he urges with much dignity and 
impressiveness the exhoilations and warnings which • 
in his opinion were needed. Bildad has nothing to 
add but a few solemn words on the incomprehensible 
majesty of God and the notliingness of man.* Zo- 
phar, the most violent and least rational of the 
thi-ee, is put to silence, and retires fiom the contest. 

In his two last discoui-ses Job does not alter his 
position, nor, properly siieaking, adduce any new 
ai'gument, buk he sbites with incomparable force 
and eloquence the chief points which he legaids as 
established (c. xxvi.). All creation is confounded 
by the majesty and might of God ; man catches but 
a &mt echo of God’s woid, and is baffled in the 
attempt to compichend his ways. He then (c. 
xxvii.) desciibes even morc completely than his 
opponents had done^ the destruction which, as a 
rule, ultimately falls upon the hypoaite, and which 
he ccitainly would deser\'e if he were hypocritically 
to disguise the truth concerning himself, and deny 
his own integrity. He thus recognises what was 
true in his opponent’s arguments, and corrects 
his own hasty and unguarded statements. Then 
follows (xxviii.) the grand desaiption of Wisdom, 
and the dedai'ation that human wisdom does not 
consist in exploring the hidden and inscrutable 
ways of God, but in the fear of the Lord, and in 
turning away from evil. The remainder of this 
discourse (xxix.-xxxi.) contains a singularly beau- 
tiful description of his fuimer life, contrasted with 
his actual misery, together with a. full vindication 
qf his chiuacter from all the charges made or* in- 
sinuated by hb opponents. 

3. Thus endb the discussion, in which it is evident 
both parties' had partially failed. Job has been 
beti-ayed into vei*y hazardous statements, while his 
I friends had been on the one hand disingenuous, on 
I tire other bigoted, harsh, and pitiless. The points 
which had &cu omitted, or impei-fectly developed, 
are now taken up by a new interlocutor (xxxii.- 
xxxvii.). Elihu, a young man, descended from a 
collateral branch of the family of Abraham,"* has 
listened in indignant silence to the arguments of his 
eldera (xxxii. 7), and, impelled by an inward inspi- 
ration, be now addresses himself to both jiailics in 
the discussion, and specially to Job. He shows, 1. 
that they had accused Job upon false or insuffleient 
grounds, and firiled to convict him, or to vindicate 
God’s justice. Job again had assumed his entire 
innocence, and had amiigncd that justice (xxxiii. 

* Mr. Frodde, on Jhe Book of Job^ seems not to 
perceive, or to ignore, the ground on which Eliphua 
reasons. ' . 

k 8ce Herder’s excellent xmarks, quoted by Rosen- 
mfilicT, p. 24. Mr. Fronde quite overlooks the fact 
that Job here, as elsewhere, takes up hb opponents* 
arguments, and urges all the trutli which they may 
involve with greater force, thus showing himself 
master of the potion. 

" A Buxite. 
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9-1 1). These errora he ti*aces to their both overlook- 
ing one main object of all Buffering. God ^aks to 
man by chastisement (14,“ 19-22)— warns him, 
teiiches him self-knowledge and humility (16, 17) — 
and prepares him (2.'}) by the mediation of a spiri- 
tual iuterpretei* (the angel Jehovah » of Genesis) to 
itnploi-e and to obtiiin paMon (24), renewal of life 
(25), perfect access and restoration (26). This 
statement does not involve any charge of special 
guilt, such as the friends Inul alleged and Job had 
repudia^. Since the waraing and suflering are 
preventive, as well as remedial, the visitation anti- 
ci])ates the cximmission of sin ; it saves man from 
pride, and other temptations of wealth and power, 
and it effects the real object of all divine in1i>rpo- 
sitions, the eutira submission to God's will. Again, 
Klihu argues (xxxiv. 10-17) that any charge of 
injustice, direct or implicit, agsiiiist God involves 
a contradiction in teims. God is the only sourae 
of justice ; the very iiiea of justice is derived from 
His governance of the imivei-se, the principle of 
which is love. In His .absolute knowUnlge God 
sees all secrats, ami by His absolute power He con- 
trols all events, and that, for the one end of bring- 
ing righteousness to light (21-30). Man has of 
course no claim upon God ; what be receives is 
purely a matter of grace (xxxv. 6-9). The occa- 
sional appearance of unanswered prayer (9), when 
evil seems to get tlie upper hand, is owing merely 
to the &Gt that man prays in a proud and insolent 
spirit (12, 13). Job may look to his heari,and he 
will see if that is true of himself. 

Job is silent, and Elihu proceeds (xxxvi.) to 
show that the Almightincss of God is not, ;us Job 
seems to assert, associated with any contempt or 
neglect of His creatures. Job, by ignoring this 
truth, has been led into grave ciTor, and terrible 
danger (12 ; cf. 18), but G<k 1 is still drawing him, 
and if he yields and follows he will yet be delivered. 
The rest of the discoureo brings out forcibly the 
lessons taught by the manifestations of goodness, as 
well as gi-eatncss in creation. Indeed, the great 
object of all natural phenomena is to teach men — 
“ who teacheth like Him?” This part dilfera ftoga 
Job’s magnificent description of the mystery and 
majesty of God’s works, inasmuch as it indicates 
a clcan’i* recognition of a loving purptise— and from 
the address of the Lord which follows, by its dis- 
cursive and argumentative tone. The hist words 
are evidently spoken while a violent stonn is 
coming on, in which Klihu views tlie .signs of a 
Theophany, which cannot fail to produce an intense 
realisation of the nothingness of man before God. 

4. From the preceding .analysis it is obvious that 
many weighty truths have l^en developed in the 
course of the discussion — ^nearly every theory of the 
objects and uses of suffering has been reviewed — 
while a great .advance has ^en made towards the 
apprehension of doctrines hereafter to be revealed, 
such as were known only to God. But the mystery 
is not as yet I'eally cleaved up. The position of the 
thive original opponetiis is shown to be untenable 
— the views of Job himself to be but imperfect 
— while even Elihu gives not the least intimation 


" A point well draym out by Schlottmann, p. S3. 
Job bad specially complained of the silence of God. 
Thus A. Schnltcns. There can be no doubt that 
angel,** not ** messenger,*’ is the true translation ; 
nor that the angel, the one of a thousand, is the 
nin' of Genesis. 

P This beating of the statement upon the whole 
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that he I'ecognises one special object of calamity. 
In the case of Job, as we are expl'G^•sly told, that 
object was to try his sincerity, and to demonstrate 
that goodness, integrity in all relations, and devout 
fliith in God can exist independent of exteiiial 
circumstances. I'his object never occura to the 
mind of any one of the iiiterlocutora, nor could it 
be proved without a revelation. On the other 
hand, the exact amount of censure due to Job for 
the excesses into which ho hail been betrayed, and 
to his three opponents for their harahness and want 
of candour, could only he awaMed by an omniscient 
Judge. Hence the necessity for the Theophany — 
from the midst of the storm Jehovah speaks. 

In language of incomparable grandeur^ re- 
proves and silences the munnurs of Job. Gisl 
does not condescend, strictly speaking, to argue 
with His ci'eatuiTK. The speculative questions dis- 
ctissc<l in the colloquy are unnoticed, but the dccliu'a- 
tioD of God’s absolute power is illustrated by a 
miaiwellously beautiful and comprehensive survey 
of the glory of creation, and His allHonbraciiig 
I’rovidenco by reference to the pliciioitiena of tlie 
animal kingdom. He who would argue with tlie 
Laid must imdcrstond at least the objects for whicli 
instincts so strange imd manifold are given to the 
beings i*ar below man in gifts and powers. 'J’his 
dtH:Iai-ation suffices to bring Job to .a right mind: 
he confesses his inability to comprehend, and tliere- 
fore to answer his Maker (xl. 3, 4). A swond 
address completes the work. It proves tliat a 
charge of injustice ng;iinst God involves the conse- 
quence that the accuser is nioie competent th.in 
He to rule the universe. He sliould then be able 
to control, to punish, to reduce all creaturivs to 
Older — but he cannot even subdue the inonsteis ol 
the iri’ational creation. Baffled by leviathan .and 
behemoth, how can he hold the reins of govcriiinent, 
how contend with Him who made and rules them 
all ?P 

5. Job’s unve.sei*ved submission temii nates the 
trial. lie expresses deep contrition, not of couise 
for sins falsely imputed to him, but for the bitter- 
ness and arrogance which had chai iicteiiscd some 
portions of his complaints. In tlic rebuke then 
addressed to .Fob’s opponents the integrity of liis 
character is distinctly recognised, while tlicy aie 
condemned for untioith, which, inasmuch as it was 
not wilful, but proceeded from a real but narrow- 
mind<Hl conviction of the Divine justice, is )>aidonc<l 
on the intcixx's.sion of Job. The restoration of his 
extei nal prosperity, which is an inevitable result of 
Gotl’s })ersonal manifestation, symbolizes the ulti- 
mate compensation of the righteous for all suller- 
ings undergone upon earth. 

From this analysis it seems cleai’ that certain 
views conceniing the general object of the book arc 
partial or erroneous. It cannot be the object of 
the writer to prove that there is no connexion be- 
tween guilt and sorrow,** or that the old oi thodox 
doctrine of retribution was radicidly unsound. Job 
himself recognises the general tnithof the doctrine, 
which is in fact confirmed by his ultimate restora- 
tion to happiness.^ Nor is development of the 


argument is satisfactorily shown by Ilahn {Introdw- 
tim to Job, p. 4), and by Schlottmann in his com- 
mentary on the passage (p. 489). 

•> This is tho strangely exaggerated form in which 
Mr. Fronde reinresents the views of Kwald. Nothing 
can In* more contrary to the whole tenor of the book. 

' See Eu aid’s remarks in his Jahrh. 1858, p. 33. 
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great doctrine of a future state the pnmary object/ 
It would uot in that case have been passed over in 
Job’s last discourse, in the speech of Elihu, or in 
the address of the Loid God. In fact critics who 
hold that view admit that the doctrine is rather 
suggesteil than developed, and amounts to scarcely 
more than a wish, a presentiment, at the mo<t a 
subjective conviction of a truth first fully revealed 
by Him “ who brought life and immoitality to 
light.” The great object must sumly be that 
which is distinctly iutimated^in the introduction, 
and confirmed in the conclusion, to show the effects 
of calamity in its worot and most awful foim upoti 
a truly religious spirit. Job is no Stoic, no Titan 
(Kwald, p. 20), struggling rcbelliously against God ; 
no Prometheus * victim of a jealous and unrelentii^ 
I>eity : he IS a suffering man, acutely sensitive to 
all impressions inward and outward, grieved by 
the loss of wealth, position, domestic happiness, 
the respect of his countrymen, dependents, and fol- 
lowei's, toi'tiired by a loathsome a«d all but un- 
endurable disense, and stung to an agony of grief 
'and passion by the insinuations of conscious guilt 
and hypocrisy. Under such provocation, being 
wholly without a clue to the cause of his misery, 
and hopeless of restoration to happiness on earth, 
he is shaken to tiic utmost, and driven almost to 
desperation. Still in the centre of his being he 
remains fii-m and unmoved — with an intense con- 
sciousness of his own integrity — without a doubt 
as to the power, wisdom, truth, or absolute justice 
of God, and therefore awaiting wit^onging expec- 
tation " the final judgment which hew assured must 
come tuid biing him deliverance. The representa- 
tion of such a character, involving f he discomfiture 
of man's gieat enemy, and tiie development of the 
manifold prebJoms wliicii such a spectacle suggests 
to men of imperfect knowledge, but thoughtful and 
iiK|uiring minds, is the true object of the writer, 
who, like all great spirits of the ancient world, 
dealt less with alistmct ])it>fH)sitions than with the 
objective realities of existence. Such is the im- 
pression iiatiii^dly made by the book, and which is 
recognised more distinctly in proportion os the reader 
gnisps the tcuour of the arguments, and realises the 
characters and events. 

II. Integrity of the booh , — It is satisfactory to 
find that the arguments employed by those who im- 
pugn the authenticity of considerable portions of this 
iKMik are tor the most pirt mutually destructive, 
and that the most minute and searching investiga- 
tions bring out the most convincing pi oofs of the 
unity of its comjiositioii, and the cohei'ence of its 
constituent parts. One point of great importance 
is noted by the latest and one of the most ingenious 
writers j[M. E. Kenan, Le Liore de Job, Paris, 
1859) on this subject. After some strong remiu-ks 
upon the inequality of the style, and appeaiTUice of 

The notion that Job is a type of tho Hebrew nation 
in their sufferings, and Unit the book was written 
to console them in their exile, held by Clericus and 
Bp. Warburton, is generally rejected. Sec Kosen- 
miUler, pp. 13-lG. 

• Ewald’s theory, on which Schlottmaiin has some 
excellent observations (p. 48). 

• Schlottmann (p. 46), who draws also a very in- 
teresting comparison between Job and Vi^ramitra, 
in the Kamayana (p. 128). 

* See the passages quoted by Ewald, p. 27. 

* It is a very remarkable instance both of tho incon- 
sistency of M. Rf^non, and of tho litUe reliance which 
can bo placed uiion the Judgment of critics upon such 
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intei'polation, M. E. K^nan observes (p. xliv.) : — 
** The Hebrews, and Orientals in gctieml, diHered 
widely from us in their views about composition. 
Their works never have that peifectly defined out- 
line to which we are accustomed, and we should be 
careful not to assume inteipolations or alterations 
{retouches) when we meet with defects of sequence 
which surprise us.” He theu shows that in paris 
of the work, acknowledged by all critics to be by 
one baud, there are very strong instances of what 
Europeans might rcgaid as repetition, or suspect 
of intei’polation : * thus Elihu recommences his ar- 
gument four times ; while discourses of Job, which 
have distinct portions, such as to modem ci-itics 
might seem unconnected and even misplaced, are 
impressed with sucli a character of sublimity and 
force as to leave no doubt that they are the piquet 
of a single inspiration. To this just and tme ob- 
servation it must be added that the assumed want 
of coherence arol of logical consihtency is for the 
most part only apparent, and ri'siilts from a i-adical 
difierence in the mode of thinking and enunciating 
thought between the old Eastern, and modem Eu- 
ropean. 

Four parts of the book have been most generally 
attacked. Objections have been made to tiie intro- 
ductory and concluding chapters (1) on account of 
the style. Of course there is an obvious and na- 
tui-al difference between the pi'ose of the naivative 
and the highly poetical language of the colloquy. 
Yet the best critics now acknowledge that the style 
of these poriions is quite as antique in its simple 
and severe grandeur,*^ as that m the Pentateuch 
itself (to which it bears a striking resemblance *) or 
as any other part of this book, while it is ns 
.strikingly unlike the narrative style of all the later 
productions of the Hebrews. Ewald snys with 
periect truth, ** these prosaic words hai-monise 
thoroughly with the old poem in subject-matter 
and thoughts, in colouring and in art, also in lan- 
giuagc, so far as prose can be like poetry.” It is 
said again that the doctrinal views are not in har- 
mony with those of Job. This Is wholly unfounded. 
The fundamental principles of the patriarch, as 
developed in tlie most solemn of his discourses, are 
Mentical with those ipniutained thiougho'it the* 
jook. Thi* form of woi-ship belongs essentia] iy to 
the early patriarchal type ; with little of ceremonial 
ritual, without a separate priesthood, thoroughly 
domestic in foim and spirit. The representation 
of the angels, and their appellation, “ sons of Go<l,” 
peculiar to this book and to Genesis, accord entirely 
with the intimations in the earliest documents of 
he Semitic race. It is moreover alleged that there 
are discrepancic*; between the facts related in the 
introduction, and statements or allusions in the 
dialogue. But tho apparent contradiction between 
xix. 17 and the statement that all .Fob’s children 

questions, that ho and Ewald are at direct issue oh 
to the state in which the text of this book has been 
handed down to us. Ewald considers that it is pure 
—that the MSS. must have been very good — the 
verbal connexion is accurate — and emendations unne- 
cessary (SCO p. 66). M. lldnan asserts, ** Cct antique 
monument noua est parvenu, j’en suis persuade, dans 
on (Hat fort mi(i(^rablo ct muculd cn plusieurs endroits'* 
:p. lx.). 

r R^non : ** 1.0 grand caractOro iu Tf'cit est unc 
preuve de son ancienncl#.” _ 

■ For a list of coincidences see Dr. Lee's Job, p. 
49. 
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had peridied, rests upon a misinterpretation of the 
words '33, ** children of my womb,” t. e. “ of 

the womb that bare me” — “my brethren,” not 
“ my children ” (cf. iii. 10) : in^e^ the destruction 
of the patriarch's whole family is repeatedly as- 
sumed in the dialogue (e. g. viii. 4, xxix. 5). Again, 
the omission of all reference to the defeat of iSatan 
in the last chapter is quite in accordance witli the 
gi-aud simplicity of the poem (Schlottmann, S9, 
40). It was too obvious a result to need special 
notice, and it had in fact been accomplished by the 
stedfast faith of the patriarch even Wore the dis- 
cussions commenced. No allusion to the agency of 
that spiiit was to be expected in the colloquy, since 
Job and his fnends are i-cpresentctl as wholly igno- 
ituit of the tiausactions in heaven. At present 
indeed it is generally acknowledged* that the entire 
work would be unintelligible without these por- 
tions. 

2. Strong objections ai*e made to the passage 
xxvii. from v. 7 to the end of the chapter. IIei*e 
Job describes the ultimate £ite of the g^less hypo- 
crite in terms which some critics hold to be in direct 
contradiction to the whole tenour of his arguments 
in other discoui’scs. Dr. Kennioott, whose opinion is 
adopted by Eichhpm, Froude, and othera, held that, 
owing to some confusion or omission in the MS., 
tlie missing speech of Zophar has been put into tlie 
mouth of Job. The £ict of the contradiction is 
denied by able writem, who have shown that it 
rests upon a misapprehension of the patiiardi's cha- 
racter and fundamental principles. He had been 
provoked under circumstances of peculiar aggra- 
vation into statements which at the close of the 
discussion he would be anxious to guard or rccal : 
he was bound, having spoken so hamhly, to recog- 
nise, what beyond doubt he never intended to deny, 
the general justice of divine dispensations even in 
this world. Moreover he intimates a belief or pre- 
sentiment of a future retributiou, of which there 
are no indications in any other spe^er (see vcr. 8). 
The whole chapter is thoroughly cohei'cwt: the 
first part is admitted by all to belong to Job ; nor 
can the rest be disjoined from it without injury to 
the sense. Ewald says, “ only a grievous misunder- 
standing of the whole book could have misled the 
modem critics who hold that this passage is inter- 
polated or misplaced.” Other critics have abund- 
antly viudica^ the authenticity of the passage 
(Hahn, Sdilottmann, &c.). As for the style, E. 
Renan, a most competent authority in a matter of 
taste, declares that it is one of the finest develop- 
ments of the poem. It certainly diffei’s exceedingly 
in its breadth, loftiness, and devout spirit, from the 
speeches of Zophar, for whose silence satisfactory 
I'easons have been already assigned (see the analysis). 

3. The last two chapters of the address of the 
Almighty have been rejected as interpolations by 

* Hahn, p. 13 ; RosenmUller, p. 46 ; Eichhqrn, 
Ewald, Sohlottmann, K6nan, &c. 

‘ ' **Lo style du fragment dont nqus parlons cst 
cclui des mcilleurs endroits du poSme. NuUe part 
la coupe n’est plus vigoureuso, le parall41ismo plus 
sonore : tout indique que oo singuUcr moroeau est 
de la m6mo main, main non pas du meme Jot, que lo 
reste du discours do JOhuvah** (p. x.). 

* Berthold, Gesenius, Schaerer, Jahn, Umbreit, 
Bosenmailer ; and of course by moderate or orthodox 
writers, os Havernick, Hahn, Stickel, Uengstenberg, 
and Schlottmann. Mr. Froude ventures, neverthe- 
less, toasdcrt that this speech is *'now decisively 
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many, of course rationalistic, wiitero (Stuhlmmi, 
Bernstein, Eiclihold, Ewald, Meier) ; parity because 
of an alleged inferiority of style; partly as not 
having any bearing upon the argument: but the 
connexion of reasoning, involved, tliough, as was to 
be expected, not drawn out, in this discourse, has 
been shown in the preceding analysis ; and as for 
the sfyle, few who have a true ear tor the resonant 
gnuideur of ancient Hebrew poetry will dissent 
from the judgment of E. Renan,'* whose suggestiou, 
that it may have bgen written by the same author 
at a later date, is for from weakening the force of 
his observation as to the identity of the style. 

4. The speecli of Elihu presents gi'eater difli- 
culties, and bos been rejected by several rationalists, 
whose opinion, however, is conti-overted not only 
by orthodox writcis, but by some of the most 
sceptical commentators.'^ The former 8up))ori their 
decision chiefly on the tq^nifest, and to a ceitiiin 
extent the reu, difTerence between this and other 
pmis of the book in tone of thought, in doctrinal 
views, and more positively in language mid general 
style. Much stress also is laid upon the facts that 
Elihu is not mentioned in the introduction nor at 
the end, and tliat his speech is unanswered by Job, 
and unnoticed in the final address of the Almighty. 
These points were observed by veiy early writeis, 
and were accounted for in vmious ways. On the 
one hand, Elihu was rogarded os a specially iu- 
spiied pei*son (Scliloitmann, p. 53). In the Seder 
01am (a rabbinical system of chronology) he is 
reckoned amoqg tlie piophets who declari^ the will 
of Ood to theffilentiles before the promulgation of 
the law. S. Bar Nachman (r2th century) notes 
his connexion with the family of Abraham as a sign 
that he was the fittest person to expound the ways 
of God. The Greek Fathers geueiully follow Chry- 
sostom in attributing to him a superior intellect ; 
while many of the best critics of the two last cen- 
turies ** consider that the true dialectic solution of 
the gi’eat problems discussed in the book is to be 
found in his discourse. On the other baud, .Terome,* 
who is followcil by Gr^ory,^ and many ancient as 
well as modem writers of the Western Church, 
speak of his cliaracter and arguments with singular 
contempt. Later critics, chiefly rationalists,^ see 
in him but an empty babbler, introduced only to 
heighten by contrast the effect of the last solemn 
and dignified discourse of Job. The alternative of 
rejecting his speech as an interpolation was scmcely 
less objectionable, and has been prefeiTed by Stuhl- 
maii, Bernstein, Ewald, Renan, and other writers 
of similar opinions in our country. A candid and 
searching examination, however, leads to a diifeicnt 
conclusion. It is proved (see Schlottmann, Einl. 
p. 55) that there is a close internal connexion be- 
tween this and other paits of the book ; there are 
references to numerous passages in the discourses 
of Job and his friends ; so covert as only to be dis- 

prpnounced by Ilcbrcw scholars not to be genuine,” 
and he disposes of the question in a short nuto ( The 
Book ofJobt p. 24). 

^ Thus Calvin, Thomas Aquinas, and A. Schultens, 
who speaks of his speech thus : “ Elihui modera- 
tissima ilia qiiidem, sed tamen zelo Dei flagrantissima 
redargutio, qua Jobum subtiliter non minus quam 
gravitcr compescero nggreditur.” 

* The commentary on Job is not by Jerome, but one 
of his disciples, and probably expresses his thoughts. 

' Moralia MagtMt lib. xxviii. 1, 11. 

< Kichhorn, Berthold, Umbreit. 
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covered by close inquiry, yet, when pointed out, so 
striking and natural as to leave no room for doubt. 
Elihu supplies exactly what Job repeatedly de- 
mands — a confutation of his opinions, not merely 
pioduced by an overwhelming display of divine 
power, but by rational and human aiguments, and 
proceeding from one, not like his other opponents, 
bigoted or hypocritical, but upright, candid, and 
truthful (comp, xxxiii. 3 with vi. 24, 25). The 
reasonings of Elihu are moi'eover such as are needed 
for the development of the doctrines inculcated in 
the book, while they are Necessarily cast in a form 
which could not without irrevei'ence be assigned to 
the Almighty.** As to the objection that the doc- 
trinal system of Elihu is in some points moi*e ad- 
vanced than that of Job or his friends, it may be 
answered, first, that there are no traces in this dis- 
course of certain doctrines which were undoubtedly 
known at the earliest date to which those critics 
would assign the interpolation ; whereas it is evi- 
dent that it known they would have been adduced 
as the very strongest arguments for a warning and 
consolation. No reader of the Psalms and of ilie 
prophets could have failed to urge such topics as 
the rasiin'ection, the future judgment, and the pei'- 
sonal advent of Messiah. Secondly, the doctrinal 
system of Elihu ditlci's rather in degree than in 
kind from that which has been either developed or 
intimated in several passages of the work, and con- 
sists chiefly in a specific appliciition of tlie me- 
diatorial theory, not unknown to Job, and in a 
deepr appreciation Sf the love manifested in all 
providential dispiisations. it is quite consistent 
with the plan of the winter, and with the admirable 
skill slinwn in the arr<nngcment of the whole work, 
that the highest view as to the object of alHiulions, 
and to the source to which men should apply for 
comfort and instruction, should be reserved for this, 
which, so far as regains the human reasonera,* is 
the culminating pint of the discussion. Little csin 
be said for Liglitfoot’s thcoiy, that the whole work 
was composed by Elihu; of for E. Kenan’s con- 
j<*cture that this discourse may have been composed 
by the author in his old age;** yet these views 
imply an unconscious impression that Elihu is the 
fullest expnent of the truth. It is satisfactory to 
know that two*" of the most impriial and discern- 
ing critics, who unite in denying this to be an 
original and intx>gral prtion of the work, fully 
acknowledge its intrinsic excellence and beauty. 

There is no difficulty in accounting for the omis- 
sion of Elihu’s name in the introduction. Ko pi^ 
sons are named in the book until they appear as 
agents, or as otherwise conceiTied in tlie events. 
Thus Job’s brethren are named incidentally in 
one of his spcches, and his relatives are for the 
iirst time In the concluding chapter. Had Elihu 
been mentioned at first, we should of com-sc have 
expected him to take prt in the discussion, and 
the imprassion made by his stalling address would 

** See Schlottmann (/. c.). The reader will remem- 
ber the just, though sarcastic, criticism of Top on 
Milton’s irreverence and bad taste. 

* Hahn says of Elihu ; ** A young wise man, repre- 
senting all the intelligence of his age” (p. 5). Cf. 
A. Schultens and Hengstenberg in Kitto’s Bibl, Xne. 

^ F. Ivii. This implies, at any rate, that in his 
opinion there is no absolute incompatibility between 
this and other pofts of the book in pint of style or 
thought. The coxdccture is a striking instance of 
inconsistency in a very dogmatic writer. 

■* Ewald and Kdnan. Kwald says : ” The thoughts 
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have been lost. Job does not answer him, nor 
indeed could he deny the cogency of his aiguments ; 
while this silence brings out a curious pint of 
coincidence with a previous declaration of the ptri- 
arch {yi. 24, 25). Again, the discourse being sub- 
stantimly time did not need correction, and is there- 
fore left unnoticed in the final decision of the 
Almighty.** Nothing indeed could be more in har- 
mony with'lhe ancient timditions of the East than 
that a youth, moved by a special and supimatural 
impulse to speak out God’s truth in the presence of 
his elders, should retire into obscurity when he had 
done his work. More weight is to be attached to 
the objection resting upn diversity of style, and 
dialectic peimliarities. The most acute critics differ 
indeed in tlieir estimate of both, and are often 
grossly deceived (sec Schlottmann, p. 61), still 
there am be little doubt os to the fact. It may be 
accounted for either on the suppsition that the 
author adhered strictly to the form in which tra- 
dition handed down tho dialogue; in which case 
the spcch of a Syrian might be expeted to bear 
traces of his dialect or that the Chaldaic forms 
and idioms, which aiv far fram resembling later 
vulgarisms or coiTUptions of Hebrew, and occur 
only in highly poetic pashages of the oldest writers, 
are such as pculiarly suit the style of the young 
and fiery speaker (see Schlottmann, IJml. p. 61). 
It has been observal, and with apprent truth, that 
the discourses of the other interlocutor have each 
a very distinct and cliaractcristic colouring, shown 
not only in the general tone of thought, but in 
jieculuiiities of expression (Ewald and Schlottmann). 
The excessive ob^urity of the style, which is uni- 
versally admitted, may be account^ for in a similar 
manner. A young man speaking under strong ex- 
citement, emharras.sed by the presence of his elders, 
and by the peculiar responsibility of his position, 
might be expeted to use language ohscured by 
reptitions; and, though ingenious and true, yrt 
somewhat intricate and impnectly developed ail- 
ments ; such os in fact present great difficulties in 
the exegesis of this prtion of the book, 

III. Jlifftorioal character of Ute work, — 'three dis- 
tinct theories have been maintained at various times 
— some believing the book to be strictly historical ; 
othera a religious fiction; others a composition 
liascd upn facts. Until a comparatively late time 
the prevalent opinion was, not only that the pr- 
soDS and events which it describes are real, but 
that the very wqfrds of the speakers were accurately 
i^rdrd. It was supposed either that Job himself 
employed the latter yeara of his life in wiiting it 
(A. S^ultcns), or that at a very eaily age some 
inspired Hebrew collected the facts and sayings, 
faithfully preserved by oral tradition, and prcsenteil 
them to his countrymen in their own tongue. By 
some the authorship of the work was attributed 
to Moses ; by others it was believed (and this theory 
has lately been sustmned with much ingenuity**) 

in this speech arc in themselves exceedingly pre and 
true, conceived with greater depth, and presented 
with more force than in the rest of the book ” (p. 320). 

* This seems a sufficient answer to an objection 
more likely to occur to a modern Europan than to a 
Hebrew. 

" Stickel suppscs that tho Aramaic forms were 
intentionally introduced by the author on account of 
the Syrian descent of Elihu. 

V By Pr. Ijcc ; see his Introduction. He accounts 
thus for the use of the name nin'» found, with one 
exception, only in these chapters. 
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that Moses became acquainted with the documents 
during his residence in Midinn, and that he added 
the introductory and concluding chapteis. 

The fiict of Job's existence, and the substantial 
truth of the naimtive, were not likely to be denied 
by Ilebix'ws or Christians, considering the tciins in 
whicii tiie patriarcli is named in the 14th of Eze- 
kiel and in the Epistle of St. James (v. 11). It 
seemed to early writers incompatible with any idea 
of inspiration to assume that a narrative, cctiiunly 
not allegorical, should be a mere fiction ; and irre- 
verent to suppose that the Almighty would be in- 
troduced as a speaker in an imaginary colloquy. 
Ill the East numerous traditions (Kwald, p. 17, 18 ; 
see D’Herbelot, s. v, Ayoftb) about the pabiarch 
and his family show the deep impression made by 
his chaiucter and calamities : these traditions may 
ixissibly have been derived from the liook itself; 
but it is at least equally pi-ohable 4hat they had an 
independent origin. We are led to the same con- 
clusion by the soundest principles of cidticism. 
Ewald says {Einl, p. 15) most truly, “ The inven- 
tion of a history witlioiit foundation in facte — ^the 
<*reation of a pei-son, represented a.s having a real 
historical existence, out of the mere hea<l of the 
poet — is a notion so entirely alien to the spirit of 
all antiqinty, that it only began to dcvelope itself 
gradually in the latest epoch of the litcmture of 
any ancient people, sind in its complete fonn belongs 
only to the most motlem times.” In the canonic^ 
books there is not a tiace of any such invention. ] 
Of all people the Hebrews were the least likely to 
mingle the mere ci cations of imagination with the 
sacred records reverenced as the peculiar glory of 
their race. 

This principle is corroborated by special ail- 
ments. It is, to say the least, highly iinproI)abIc 
that a Hebrew, had he invented such a cliaracter as 
that of Job, should have represented him as belong- 
ing to a race which, though descended from a com- 
mon ancestor, was never on friendly, and gcnci’ally 
on hostile, terms with his own people. Uz, the 
i-esidence of Job, is in no way associated with 
Israelitish history, and, njiart from the patriaich’s 
own history, would have no inteivst for a Hebrew. 
The names of most persons introduced have no 
meaning connected with the part, attributed to them 
in the naiTative. The name of Job himselt is but 
an apparent exception. According to most critics 
is derived from infens^ts fait, and 

means “cruelly or hostilelyVeatel according to 
others (Ewald and Rosenmuller) of high authority 
it may signify “ a true penitent,'* corresponding to 
sst 

so applied to Job, and evidently with re- 
ference to his name, in the Koran (Sur. 38, 44). 
In cither case the name would give but a very 

*» A fictitious name would of course have meant 
what the ancients supposed that Job must siHrnify. 
rh byofMt joro|uioio| voetrai, KaC «<rrtv, wf ytvMai 
rovTOV 3 irpoesAiieii, ^ Sirtp iydytTO. Didymus 

Alcxand. p. 1120, eil. Mitmc. 

•' This Is assumed by all the critics who believe the 
details of the work to be a pure creation of the poet. 
“ He has represented the simple relations of patri- 
archal life, and sustained the assomod character of a 
rich Arabian chieftain of a nomad tribe, with the 
greatest truthfulness.” (Hahn.) Thus Ewald, Schlott- 
’ mnnn, &c., p. 70. 

■ Both races probably dwelt near the land of Uz. 
See Bosenm. Proll. pp. 30, 31. 
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partial new, and would indeed fail to represent the 
centitil principle 1 of the patriarch's lieroic clia- 
racter. It is moreover far from improbable that 
the name previously borne by the hero may have 
been changed in commemoration of the event. Much 
was the aisc with Abraham, Jacob, Joshua, and in 
all probability with many other historical per- 
sonages in the Old Testament. It is worth noting, 
without laying mudi stress upon tlie fact, that in 
a notice appended to the Alexandrian veraion it is 
stated, “ he bore previously the name of Jobab ;** 
and that a tradition ailopibd by the Jews and some 
Christian Fathers, identifies Job with Jobab, prince 
of Edom, mentioned in Hen. xxxvi. 38. Moreover 
A coincidence between the name and tlie chai actei* 
or history of a real person is not uncommon in any 
age. To this it is objected that the resemblance 
in Gi'cek does not exist in the Jhjhrew — a .strange 
assertion: HVM and 131^ are ccitsiinly not much 
lei>s alike thnn and 

To this it must be adiled tliai there is a singular 
air of reality in the whole narrative, such as must 
either proceed naturally from a iliithfiil adherence 
to objective truth, or be the result of the most con- 
summate art.' The effect is jiroduced partly by 
the thorough consistency of .all the charactois, 
especially that of .Job, not merely as ilrawti in 
broad strong outlines, but as developed under a 
variety of most trying circumstances: partly .al.«o 
by the minute and accurate account of incidents 
which in a fiction would probably h.ave been noted 
by an ancient writer m a vague ami general manner. 
Thus we remark the mode in wliieh the supei- 
natural trial is carried into execution by natiir.*il 
agencies — by Chnldacan and Sabeuu* robbois — by 
wliirlwinds common ir> and peculiar to the desert — 
by fire — ami lastly by tl>e elcplumtiaris (see Schlott- 
mariii, p. 1 5 ; Kwald, I, c. ; ami llcngstenberg), the 
most foimidablc disease known in the ICast 'I'he 
disease was indeed one which the Jndi.ans^ and most 
Oiientals then probaWy believed to be peculiarly 
indicative of divine wrath, and would therefoj e be 
naturally selected by the writer (see the analysis 
above). But the symptoms .are described .so faith- 
fully as to leave no doubt tlmt the writer must 
either have introduced them with a view of giving 
an air of truthfulness to his woik, or h.ave recorded 
what he himself witnessed, or received from an 
exact tradition. The foiTner supposition is confuted 
by the fact that the peculiar symptoms arc not 
described in any one single passage so as to attract 
the reader's attention, but are mode out by a critical 
and scientific examination of words occurring here 
and thero .at intervals in the complaints of the 
sufferer." The most refined art fails in producing 
such a result: it is rarely attempted in the most 
artificial ages ; was never dreamiHl of by ancient 
wiitm, and must here be regaitled as a stiong 

' Thus Origen, c. Cels. vi. 3, 2 ; Abulfcda, Hist. 
Antcisl.f ^ .V -go ,*! . p. 27, ed. Fleischer, 

i. e. his body was smitten with elephantiasis (the 

and cuten by worms. The disease is de- 
V 

scribed by Ainslie, lYansaetions It. S., and Bruce. 
See Ewald, p. 23. 

• Ch. il. 7, 8; vii. 5, 13; xvi. 8; xix. 17, 20; 
XXX. 18 ; and other passages. See the valuable 
remarks of Ewald, p. 22. 
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instance of tiie undesigned coincidences which the 
soundest criticism reg^s as the best evidence of 
genuineness and authenticity in any work. 

Forcible* as these arguments may appear, many 
critics have adopted the opinion cither that the 
whole work is a moral or religious apologue, or 
that, upon a substratum of a few rudimental facts 
preserved by tiudition, the genius of an original 
thinker has raised this, tlie most mmarkable mo- 
nument of the Semitic mind. The first indications 
of this opinion arc found in the Talmud (Baba 
Bathm, 14-lfi). In a discussion upon the age of 
tliis book, while the liabbius in general maintain its 
histojicnl character, Samuel Bar Naclunan declai*es 
1)is conviction ** Job did not exist, and was not a 
createil man, but the work is a iwirable.” ^ Hal 
Cifion,* A.D. 1000, who is followed by Jarclii, 
altered this passage to “ Job exist?*! and was created 
to become a pirable.” They had evidently no cri- 
tical ground for the change, but bore witness to the 
prevalent tradition of the Hebrews. Maimonides 
{Moreh Ncwtchim^ iii. 22), with his characteristic 
fi’Ci'dom of mind, considers it an open question of 
little or no moment to the real value of the inspired 
book, lialbag, i. e. R. Levi Ben Gershom, treats it 
as a philosophic work. A lale Hebrew commen- 
tator, Simeha Arieh (Schlottmann, p. 4), 'denies 
the liistorical truth of the narrative, on the ground 
that it is incmlible the patriau-hs of the chosen 
rare should be sm passed in goodiK-ss by a child of 
Fdom. 'I'his is worth ntiting in corroboration of 
the .irgument that sueh a fact was not likely to 
have been invented by lui Israelite of any age.^ 

Luther firat suggestwi the theory, which, in some 
form oi* other, is now most generally received. In 
his iuti'od notion to the fir^t cnlitioii of his transla- 
tion of t^e Bible, he sjwaks of the author as having 
so tivated the historical fiiots as to demonstrate the 
truth that God alone is righteous— and in the Tisch- 
rc'iien (ed. Walsch, tom. xxii. p. 2093), he says, “ I 
look upm the bonk of .Job as a true history, yet I 
do not believe that all took place just as it is 
written, hut that an ingenious, pious, and leaincd | 
mail brought it into its present foiin.” This posi- 
tion was strongly attiickeil by Bellaimin, and other 
Homan theologians, and was aftei wards repudiated 
by most Lutherans. The fact that Spinoza, Cle- 
ricus, Du Fin, and Father Simon, hold nearly the 
same oninion, the firet denying, and the others no- 
toriously holding low views of the inspiration of 
Scripture, h;ul of course a tendency to bring it into 
disrepute, J. D. Michaelis first revived tlie old 
theory of Ikir Nachman, not upon critical but dog- 
matic grounds. In a mere history, the opinions or 
iloctrincs enounced by Job and his friends could 
have no dogmatic autiiority ; whereas if the whole 
hook were a*purc inspiration, the strongest argu- 
ments could be deduced from them on behalf of the 
great truths of the resurrection and a fiitui'e judg- 
ment, which though implied in other early books, are 
no whei-e so distinctly inculcated. The ai’bitraiy 

' n*n tnnj .th vh 3Vk 

Mashal has a much wider signification than parable, 
or any English synonym. 

> Ewald and Dukes’ Bntriige, iii. 1G5. 

y Theodoras of Mopsuestia stands alone in denying 
the inspiration, while he admits the historical cha- 
racter of the book, which ho asserted, in a passage 
condemned at thd second Couneil of Constantinople, 
to be replete with statements derogatory to God, and 
sueh as could only proceed from n vain and ignorant 
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character of such reasoning is obvious. At present 
no cntic doubts that the narrative rests on facts, 
although the prevalent opinion among continental 
scholars is certainly that in its form and general 
features, in its i^easonings and representations of 
character, the book is a work of creative genius. 

The question however cannot be settled, nor 
indeed thoroughly understood, without rafereuce to 
other arguments by which critics have endeavoui'ed 
to determine the date at which the work was com- 
pleted in its pitssent fonn, and the circumatanoes 
under which it was compost. We proceed tliere- 
fore to consider 

IV. The probable age, country, andposition of the 
author ^ — The language alone does not, as some have 
asserteil, supply any decisive test as to the date of the 
composition. Critics of the last centmy generally 
•adopted the opinioir of A. Schultens [Prnef. ad 
libnm Johi\, who considered that the indications of 
external infiuences were best accounted tor on the 
supposition that the hook was written at a very 
Mriy period, befora the diflereut branches of the 
Semitic race had completely formed their distinct 
dialects. The fact that the language of this work 
approaches f:u’ more neiu'ly to the Arabic than any 
other Hebrew production was remarked by Jerome 
ami is recognised by the soundest critics. On the 
other hand, there are undoubtedly many Aramaic 
wonis,* and grammatical fonns, which some critics 
lijive regarded as a strong proof that the writew 
must have liveil during, or even after the captivity. 
At present this hypothesis is univenwilly givrn up as 
untenable. It is proved (Ewald, Kenan, Schlott^ 
niann, and Kosegarten) that there is a radical ditfei^* 
ence between the Aramaisms of the later Hebrew 
writings and those found in the book of Job. These 
latter are, without an exception, such as charac- 
terise the antique and highly poetic style; they 
occur in parfc> of the Pentateuch, in the Song of 
Deborah, in the earliest Kvilms, and the Song of 
Solomon, all of which are now admitted even by 
the ablcbt rationalistic critics to be among the eai^ 
licst and purest productions of Hebrew literature.* 
So far as any argument can lie drawn from idiom- 
atic iHJCiiliarities, it may be regarded as a settled 
])oint that the book was written long before the 
exile (sec some good observations by Hiivernick, 

/. c.) ; while there is absolutely nothing to prooe a 
later date than the Pentateuch, or even those parts 
of the Pentateuch which appear to belong to the 
patriarahal age. ^ 

This impression is borne out by the style. All 
critics have rocc^ised its gi'and archaic ctiaracter. 
Firm, compact, sonorous as the ring of a pure metal, 
severe and at times rugged, yet always dignified 
and majestic, the language belongs altogether to 
a period when thought was slow, but profound aud 
intensely concentrated, when the w'cighty and ora- 
cular sayings of the wise were wont to be engraved 
upon rocks with a pen of iron and in characters of 
molten lead (see xix. 24). It is truly a lapidiu-y 


heathen. Alien Ezra, among the Jews, maintained 
the some opinion. 

* A list is given by Lee, p. 50. See alsoHavernick, 
Introd, to 0. T. p. 176, Eng. Trans. 

* B^^nun’s good taste and candour here, as else- 
where, neutralize his rationalistio tendency. In the 
JlUtoire dee Longues Sfmitiques, ed. 1857, he hold 
that the Aramaisms indicato a very late date ; in the 
preface to Job he has adopted the opinion here ex*' 
pressciL 
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style, such as was natural only in an age when 
writing, though known, was rarely used, before 
language had acquired dearness, fluency, and flexi- 
bility, but lost much of its fi-cshness and native 
foi'ce. Much stress has been laid upon the flict 
that the book bears a closer resemblance to tlie 
I’rovcrbs of Solomon than to any other Hebrew 
work (see especially Rosenmiiller, Proll, p. 38). 
This is true to a remarkable extent with regal'd to 
the thoughts, words and forms ofexpression, while 
the metre, which is somewhat peculiar and strongly 
marked,^ is almost identical. Hence it has been 
inferred that the composition belongs to the Solo- 
inonian era, or to the period between Solomon and 
llezckiah, by whose oixlers, ns we are expressly in- 
foimed, a great part of the hook of Proverbs was 
compil^. But the argument loses much of its force 
when we consider that Solomon did not merely in- 
vent the proverbs, hut collected the most ancient and 
curious sayings of olden times, not only of the He- 
brews, but probably of other nations with whom he 
had extensive intercourse, and in whose philosophy he 
is supposed, not without good reason, to have taken 
deep interest even to the detriment of ^ his religious 
principles (see Renan’s Jo&, p. xxiii.): while those 
proverbs which he invented himself would ns 
a matter of course l)e cast in the same metrical 
foim, and take an archaic character. Again, there 
can be little doubt that the passages in which the 
resemblance is most complete and striking, were 
taken from one book by tlie author of the other } 
and adapted, accoi'ding to a Hebrew custom, com- 
mon among the prophets, to the special purposes of 
his work. On compiring these passages, it seems 
impossible to deny that they belonged in the first 
instance to the book of Job,® where they am in 
tliorough haimony with the tenour of the argu- 
ment, and have all the characteristics of the author’s 
genius. Taking the resemblance as a fact, we are 
entitled to conclude that we have in Job a com- 
position not later than the most ancient proverbs, 
and certainly of much earlier date than the entire 
book. 

The extent to which the influence of this book 
is perceptible in the later literature of the Ilebrewi 
is a subject of great interest and importance ; but 
it has not yet been thoroughly investigated. H^ 
vemick has a few good remarks in his general 
Introdnciion to the Old Testament, §30. Lee 
{Tntfyod, Section vii.) has led the way to a more 
complete and searching inquii'y by a close examination 
of five chapters, in which he pr^uocs a vast number 
of parallel passages from the Pentateuch (which he 
holds to be contemporary with the Introduction, 

Each verse, with very few exceptions, consists 
of two parallel members, and each member of three 
words : when that number is exceeded, it Is owing to 
tho particles or subordinate words, which are almost 
always so combined as to leavo only three tones in 
each member (Schlottmann, p. 68). 

® See Rosenmiiller, ProlU p. 40. Even Renan, who 
believes that Job was written e^ter tho time of Solomon, 
holds that the description of Wisdom (ch. xxvUi.) is 
the original source of tho idea which wo find in 
Proverbs (chs. viii., ix.). 

^ See some excellent remarks by Itenan, p. xxxvii. 

* The Makamat of Ilarlrl, and the lifs of Timour 
by Arabshah, in Arabic, tho works of Lyoophron in 
Greek, are good examples. Somewhat of this cha- 
racter may perhaps be found in the last chapters of 
Ecclesiastes, while it is conspicnous in tho apocry- 
pha! books of Wisdom, Eecleslaiiticas, and Baruch. 
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and of a later date than the rest of the hook), from 
Ruth, Samuel, the Psalms, Proverbs, Eedesiastes, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Micah, 
and Nahum, all of which arc probably, and some of 
them demonstrably, copied from Job. 

Considerable weight must also be attadied to 
the fact that Job is far more remarkable for 
obscurity than any Hebrew writing.^* There is an 
obscurity which insults fium confusion of thought, 
from cai*elessnes8 and inaccuracy, or from studied 
involutions and ailifldal combination of metaphors 
indicating a late age.® But when it is owing to 
obsolete Words, intense concenti'ation of thought 
and language, and incidental allusions to long for- 
gotten traditions, it is an all but infallible proof of 
primeval antiquity. Such are precisely the diffi- 
culties in this book. The enoimous mass of notes 
which a reader must wade through, befoit; he can 
feel himself competent to dedde upon the most pio- 
bable interpretation of a single chapter,^ proves that 
this book stands apart fl'om all other productions of 
the Hebrews, belongs to a diileient epoch, and in 
accordance with the surest canons of criticism, to 
an earlier age. 

We an'ivc at the same conclusion from consider- 
ing the institutions, mannera, and hihtorical facts 
desci'ibed or alluded to in tliis l)ook. It must be 
borne in mind that no ancient wiiter ever suc- 
ceeded in reproducing the mannera of a past age 
to use the words of M. Renan, “ antiquity had not sui 
idea of what we call local colouring.” The attempt 
was never made by any Hebrew ; and the age of 
any winter can be positively detennined when we 
know the date of the institutions and customs which 
he describes. Again it is to the last d^rec impro- 
bable (being without a precedent or parallel) that an 
ancient author should intentionally and successfully 
avoid all reference to histoi4cal occunences, and to 
changes in religious forms or doctrines of a date 
posterior to that of the events which he narrates. 
These points are now generally recognised, but they 
have larely been applied with consibtency and can- 
dour by commentators on this book. 

In the first place it is distinctly admitted that 
from the beginning to the end no reference what- 
ever is made to the Mosaic law, ov to any of the 
peculiar institniions of Israel,' or to the great car- 
dinal events of the national history after the Exodus. 
It cannot be proved ^ that such reference w<as un- 
likely to occur in connexion with the argument. 
The sanctions and penalties of the law if known, 
could scarcely have been passed over by the oppo- 
nents of Job, while the deliverance of Israel and the 
overthrow of the Egyptians supplied exactly the 

Instances in onr own literature will occur to every 
reader. 

* The amo^ XtySfiera, and passages of which the 
interpretation is wholly a matter of coi^eotare, far 
surpass those of any portion of the 0. T. 

• This is true of the Greek dramatists, and of the 
greatest original writers of our own, and indeed of 
every country before the 18 th century. 

^ In fact, scarcely one work of fiction exfsts in which 
a searching criticism docs not detect anachronisms or 
inconsistencies. 

‘ See R^nan, p. xvi. It should be noted that even 
the word mirii eo common in every other book, 
especially in those of the post-Davidic age, occurs 
only once In Job xxil. 22, and then not in the special 
or technical signification of a received code. 

^ See, on the other side, Pareau ap. Rosenm. 
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examples WAicn they required in order to silence the 
complaints and answer the arguments of Job. 
The force of this argument is ^not oirected by the 
answer that other books written long after the 
ONtablishment of the Mosaic ritual contain few or 
no allusions to those institutions or events. The 
statement is inaccurate. In each of the books spo 
ciiied there are abundant traces of the^law. It ; 
was not to be expected that a complete view of the 
Levitical rites, or of historical facts unconnected 
with the subject fhatter of those works, could bo 
derived firom them ; but they abound in allusions 
to customs and notions peculiar to the Hebrews 
trained under the law, to the services of the taber- 
nacle or temple, and toey all recognise most dis- 
tinctly the existence of <a sacerdotal system, whereas 
our author ignoi-cs, tuid therefore, as we may rear 
sonably conclude, was unacquainted with, any forms 
of religious semce, save those of the patriarchal 
age. 

Ewsild, whose judgment in this case will not be 
questioned," asserts very positively that in all the 
descriptions of mannera and customs, domestic, 
social, and political, and even in the indirect allu- 
sions and illustrations, the genuine colouring of the 
age of Job, that is of the period between Abiaham 
and Moses, is very fJdthfully observed ; that all his- 
torical examples and allusions are taken exclusively 
from jiati-iarchal times, and th.at there is a com- 
plete and succGsshil avoidance of direct reference to 
later occurrences, « which in his opinion may have 
been known to tlie writer. All* critics cuijpLr in 
extolling the fresh, antique simplicity of manners 
(lebcribe<l in this book, the genuine air of the wild, 
free, vigorous life of tlia desert, the stamp of hoar 
antii^uity, and the thorough consistency in the de- 
velopment of characters, equally remarkable for 
originality and force. There is an absolute con- 
trast between the mannci-s, tlioughts, and feelings, 
and those which chaiacterised the Israelites during 
the nionarchical period ; while whatever difference 
exists between the customs of the older }iatriarchs 
ns described in (iicnesis and those of Job's family and 
iishociates, is accounted for by the progress of events 
in the intervening period:. The chieftain lives in 
consideiablc splendour and dignity; menial oflicos, 
such as commonly devolved upon the elder patriarchs 
and their childien, are now performed by servants, 
lietween whom and the family the distinction appeals 
to be more strongly marked. Job visits the city 
(iequently, and is there received with high raspect 
ius a prince, judge, and distinguished warrior (xxix. 
7-9). There ai'e allusions to courts of judicature, 
writteu indictments,? and ragulai- fonns of pro- 
ceduie (xiii. 26, and xxxi. 28). Men had begun 
to obsei’vo and reason ujiGn the phenomena of na- 

* M. R<^nan says : ** On sYtonnait de no trouver 
dans le livro de Job aueune trace des proscriptions 
mosaiques. Mats on n*en trouve pas davantage dans 
le livre des Proverbos, dans Phistoire dcs Juges et des 
premiers Bois, et on gdn^ral daift les ^^crivains ante> 
ricurs h la demidre C^praiuo du royaumo de Juda.** 
It must be remembered that this writer denies the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch. 

See the Einteltung^ p. 57. M. IK^nan, Hahn, 
Schlottmann, and other oiitios, agree ftilly with this 
opinion. 

* The entire disappearance of the bushmen (Job 
xxu.«4-7) belongs to a very early age. Ewald sup- 
poses them to have been descendants of the Uorites ; 
and Schlottmann (p. 15) observes, truly, that the 
writer must have known them Iriim his own observa- 
tion. This throws us of course back to the Mosaic age. 
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turn, and astronomical observations were connected 
with curious speculatious upon primeval traditions. 
We read (xx. 15, xxiii. 10, xxvii. 16, 17, xxviii. 
1-21) of mining operations, great buildings, ruined 
sepulchres, perhaps even of sculptured figures of 
the dead,** and there aiie throughout copious allu- 
sions to the natur^ productions and the aiiis of 
Egypt. Great revolutions hod occurred within 
the time of the writer ; nations once independent 
had been overthrown, and whole races reduced 
to a state of misery and degradation. All this 
might be expected, even supposing the work to 
have been written before or near the <late of the 
Exodus. The communications with Egypt were 
frequent, and indeed uninterrupted during the pu- 
trial (biLage, and in that country each one of the 
custowvpon which most reliance is placed as in- 
dicating a later date, Is now proved to have been 
common long before the age of Moses (see Lepsius, 
Schlottmann, p. 107). Moreover, tliere is sufheient 
reason to believe that under favourable circum- 
stances a descendant of Abraham, wlio Avas himself 
a warrior, and accustomed to meet princes on terms 
of equality, wpuld at a veiy early age acquire the 
habits, position, and knowledge, which we admire 
ill Job. He was the head of a grpat family, suc- 
cessful in war, prosperous in peace, supplied abund- 
antly with the necessaries of life, and enjoying 
many of its luxuries ; he lived near the groat cities 
on the Euphrates and Tigi-is, and on the route of 
the carai'aiis which at the remott*st periods ex- 
changed the pi'odiictions of Egypt and the far East, 
and had tlierefore abundant opportnuities of pro- 
curing information from those merchants, supposing 
that he did not himself visit a countiy so mil of 
interest to a thoughtful mind. 

8uch a progress in civilization may or may not 
be admitted by historical critics to be prolsible 
within the limits of time thus indicated, but no 
positive }ii.sti>ncal fact or allusion can be* produced 
from the book to prove that it could not have been 
written befoie the time of Moses. The single oli- 
jection (Renan, p. 40) which presents any dilhcnlty 
is the mention of the Chaldeans in the introductory 
chapter. It is certain that they appear firet in 
Hel^w history about the year B.C. 770. But tlie 
name of Chesed, the ancestor of the race, is found in 
the genealogical table in Genesis (xxii. 22), a fact 
quite sutficieut to prove the I'aily existence of the 
people os a sejKimte tribe. It is highly probable 
tliat an ancient race bearing tliat name in Curdistaii 
(see Xenoph., Cyr. iii. 1, §34; Anah. iv. 3, §4, v. 
5, §17) was the original source of the nation, who 
were theie trained in predatory habits, and accus- 
tomed, long beforo their apiieaiance in history, to 
make excuroions into the neighbouring deserts ;* a 

V Known in Egypt at an early period (Diod. Sic. 
1. p. 75). 

« Ch. xxi. 82. The interpretation is very doubthil. 

' The remarkable treatise by Chwolsolm, CTefrer die 
XJherrcste der Babyloniaehen Literatur in Arabiaehen 
UeherteUcungm, proves an advance in mental cultiva- 
tion in those regions at a far earlier age, more 
than sufficient to answer every objection of this 
nature. 

* This is now generally admitted. See M. B4nan, 
Histoire OSnfrale dea Languea od. 1858, 

p. 56. He says truly that they were ** redoutds dans 
tout POrient pour Icurs brigandages ” (p. 65). 8(*o 
also Chwolsohn, dU Saabier, vol. i. p. 312. Ur of the 
Chaldeans was undoubtedly so named because it was 
founded or occupied by that people. ^ 

i 

4 B 
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view quite In haimony with the pait assigned to 
them in this book. 

The ai-gumeiits which have induced the gene- 
rality of modem qritics to assign a later date to this 
book, notwithstanding their concunence in most of 
tiie jx>ints and principles which we have just con- 
sideied, may be I'eduoed to t^o heads, which we 
will now examine separately : — 

1. We am told that the doctrinal S 3 rstem is 
considerably in advance of the Mossiic ; in fact that 
it is the i*esult of a I'ecoil from the stem, narrow 
dogmatism of the Pentateuch. Here of course there 
cim be no common ground between those who 
admit, and those who secretly or openly deny the 
authenticity and inspiration of the Mosaic writings. 
Still even rationalistic criticism csinnot shoqf, wliat 
it so confidently assumes, that there is a^.^emon- 
strablc difierence in any essential point between the 
piinciples recognised in Genesis and tliose of our 
author. The absence of all recognition of the pecu- 
liar views and institutions firat introduced or de- 
veloped in the law has been alixiady shown to be an 
evidence of an eaj'lier date» all that is really 
proved is that the elementary truths of primevsil 
revelation are repi*escnted, and their consequences 
developed under a great vai-iety of striking and 
origin^ fomis — a fact sufhcicut.y accounted for by 
the highly thoughtful chai'acter of the book, and 
the undoubted genius of the writer (comp. .Tob x. 
9 ; Gen. iii. 19 ; Isa. xxvii. 3 ; Gen. ii. 7, vii. 22 ; 
Job xxii. 15, 16, with the account of the deluge). 
Tn Genesis and in this work we havo the siune 
theology ; the attributes of the Godhead are identiad. 
Man is represented in all his strength and in all his 
wesikness, glorious in cap^ities, but infinn and 
impure in his actual condition, with a soul luid 
spirit allied to the eternal, but with a physical 
constitution framed from the dust to which it must 
return. I'he writer of Job knows just so much of 
the fidl of Adam and the early events of man's his- 
tory, including the deluge (xxii. 15, 16), as was 
likely to be pj’eserved by tradition in all the fami- 
lies descended from Shcin. And with reference to 
those points in which a real progress was made 
by the Israelites alter the time of Moses, the 
position from which this writer starts is pi^jiisely 
that of the lawgiver. One gi'cat problem m the 
book is the reconciliation of unmerited suffering 
with the love and justice of God. In the prophets 
and psalms the subject is repe^itedly discus^, and 
receives, if not a complete, yet a substantially satis- 
factory settlement in connexion with the great 
doctrines of Messiah's kingdom, priesthood, suifer- 
ings, and second advent, involving the resurrection 
and a future judgment. In the book of Job, as it 
has been shown, there is no indication that the 
question had previously been raised. The answers 
given to it are evidently elicited by the discussions. 
Elven in the discoui’sc of Elihu, in which the 
nearest, approach to the full development of the 
true theory of providential dispensations is ad- 
mittol to be found, and which indeed for that 
vciy reason has been suspected of interpolation, 
there is no sign that the writer knew those cha- 
racteristics of Messiah which from the time of 

* To the epoch of the Achaemenidae. 

” SCO iUhian, p. xxxix. This was previously pointed 
out by ITerder. 

* Dr. Loo (Tntrodueiion to Job, p. 13) observes that 

although Satan is not named in Genesis, yet that the 
character which that name implies is clearly intimated 
in the words, “ I will put enmity between 
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David were continually present to the mind of the 
Israelites. 

Again it is said that the representation of angels, 
and still more specially of Satan, belongs to a later 
epoch. Some have even asseil^ that the notion 
must have been derived from Peraian or Assyrian 
mythology. That hypothesis is now generally re- 
jected— on the one hand it would 6x a far later 
date* for the composition than any ci*itic of the 
least authority would now assign to the book ; on 
the other it is proved ” that Sathn bears no resem- 
blance to Ahriman; he acts only by permission 
from God, and differs from the angels not in essence 
but in cWncter. It is true that Satan is not 
named in the Pentateuch, but there is an exact 
coirespondence between the characteristics of the 
malignant and envious accuser in this book and 
those of the enemy of man and God, which ore 
developed in the histoiy of the Fall.* The appella- 
tion of ** sons of God '* is peculiar to this book and 
that of Genesis. 

It is also to be remarked that no chaige of idolati y 
is brought against Job by bis opjwnents when 
enumerating all the crimes which they can imagine 
to Account for his calamities. The only allusion to 
the subject (xxxi. 26) refera to the earliest form of 
false religion known in the East.^ To an Israelite, 
living alter the introduction of heathen rites, such 
a charge was the veiy first which w'ould have sug- 
gested itself, nor can any one satisfactory I'enson be 
assigned for the omission. 

2.HIeai‘ly all modern critics, even those who 
admit the inspiration of the author, agree in the 
opinion that the composition of the whole work, the 
highly systematic development of the plot, and the 
philosophic tone of thought indicate a considerable 
progress in mental cultivation fai* beyond what can, 
with any show of probability, be supposetl to havo 
existed before the age of Solomon. We arc t-old 
indeed that such topics as are here introduced occu- 
pied men's mjpds for the first time when sc’hools of 
philosophy were formed under the influence of tiiat 
prince. Such assertions are easily made, tuid rest- 
ing on no tangible grounds, they arc not easily dis- 
proved. It should, however, be remaikcd that the 
persons introduced in this book belong to a country 
celebrated for wisdom in the earliest times; inso- 
much that the writer who speaks of those schools 
considers that the peculiarities of the Saloinoiiion 
writings were derived from intercourse with its 
inhabitants (R^nan, p. xxiii.-xxv.). The book of 
Job differa from those wiitings chiefly in its greater 
canicstness, vehemence of feeling, vivacity of 
imagination, and free independent inquiiy into the 
principles of divine government, characteristics as it 
would seem of a primitive rnc.e, acquainted only 
with the patriarchal form of religion, rather than of 
a scholastic age. There is indeed nothing in the 
composition incompatible with the Mosaic age, 
admitting (what all rationalistic critics who assign 
a later date to this book deny) tlie authenticity and 
integrity of the Pentateuch. 

Wo should attach more weight to the ai^ument 
derived from the admirable ai-rangement of the 
entire book (Schlottmonn, p. 108), did we not re- 

thee and him." The connexion between this word 
and the name of Job is perhaps more than on acci- 
dental coincidence. 

y The worship of the moon was Introduced into 
Mesopotamia, probably in the earliest age, by the 
Aryans. See Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, i. p. 313. 
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member how completely the same coui'se of ixiason- 
ing* misled the acutest critics in the case of the 
Tlomeiic jx>ems. There is a kind of artifice in 
style and aiTangement of a subject which is at 
once recognised as an infallible indication of a highly 
cultivated or declining literature. This, however, 
differs essentially from the harmonious and majestic 
simplicity of foim, and the natural development of 
a gi'eat thought which characterise the first grand 
productions of genius in every nation, and pi^uce 
so powerful an impression of i-eality as well as of 
grandeur in every unprejudiced reader of the book 
of Job. 

These considerations learl of course to the con- 
cluHioii that the book must have been written before 
the promulgation of the Law, by one speaking the 
Hebrew language, and thoroughly conversant with 
the traditions praserved iii the family of Abraham. 
Whether the writer had access to original docu- 
ments ■ or not is mere matter of conjecture ; but it 
win 'scarcely be doubted that he adheres! very closely 
to the atx'ounts, whether oral or written, which he 
n*ceivcd. 

It ufould lx* a waste of time to consider the 
arguments of those who hold that the writer lived 
near the time of the captivity — that view is now 
all but univei-sally repudiated : but one hyiwthesis 
which has been lately brought forward (by Stickel, 
who is followed by SGliloitmanii), and supported 
by very ingenious arguments, deserves a more spe- 
cial notice. It meets some of the objections which 
have been here ailluwsl to the prevalent opinion of 
inodeni critics, wlio niaintiin that the writer must 
have liveil at a jMTiod when the Hebrew language 
and literature had attained their full develop- 
ment j while it accounts in a satisfactory manner 
for some of the most striking peculiarities of the 
liook. 'fhat supjioRition is, that Job may have 
been written afW the settlement of the Israelites 
by a dweller in the south of Judaea, in a district 
immediately boixlering upon the Idumcan desert. 
'Pile inhabitants of that district were to a consider- 
able extent isolated from the rest of the mitioa: 
their attendance at tlie festivals and oidi nances of 
the tabcniaclu and of the temple before the time 
of the later kings, was probably rare and irregular, 
if it were not altogether interrupted during a long 
]>eriod. In that case it would be natural that the 
author, while riHXignising and enforcing the funda- 
Tiieiital principles of religion, should be sparing in 
allusions to the sanctions or observances of the law. 
A resident in that district would have peculiar 
opportunities of collecting the varie<l and extensive 
information which was possessed by the author of 
Job. It was not far from the country of Kliphaz ; 
and it is probable that the intercourse witli all the 
races to which the pereons named iu the book be- 
longed was freiiueiit during the early yew’s of 
Isiaelitish histoiy. The caravans of Tema and 
Sheba (Job vi. 19) crossed there in a route much 
frequent^ by merchants, and the communications 
witli I'-gypt were of colirse regular and uninter- 
rupted. A man of wealth, station, and cultivated 
mind, such as we cannot doubt the author must 
have been, would cither learn from conversation 
with merohants the peculiarities to which he so 
frequently alludes, or, as is highly probable, he 
would avail himself of the opportunity thus afforded 

The most sceptical critics admit that the Isi-acl- 
ites had written documents in the age of Moses. See 
E. llfman, Histoire de» Langwea Semiliguesy p. 1 16. 
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of visiting that country, of all the most interesting 
to an ancient. The lo^ colouring, so strikingly 
chai’acteristic of this book, and so evidently natural, 
is just what might be expected from such a writer: 
the families in southern Palestine, even at a later 
age, lived very much after the manner of the patri- 
archs ; and illustrations derived from the free, wild, 
vigorous life of the desert, and the customs of pas- 
toral tribes, would spontaneously suggest themselves 
to his mind. The ^ple appear also to have been 
noted for freshness and ori^nality of mind— quar 
lities seen in the woman of Tekoah, or still more 
remarkably in Amos, the poor and unleanied herd- 
man, also of Tekoah. It has also been remai’ked 
that Amos seems to have known and imitated the 
book of Job (comp. Am. iv. 13, v. 8, ix. 6, with 
Job ix. 8, 9, xxxviii. 31, xii. 15; 8chlottmanu, 
p. 109): a ciroumstanoe scarcely to be explained, 
considering the position and imperfect education of 
that prophet, excepting on the supposition that for 
some reason or other this Iwok was peculiarly popu- 
lar in that district. ISomc weight may also be at- 
tached to the observation (Stickel, p. 276 ; Schlott- 
mann, p. Ill) that the dialectic peculiarities of 
Southern Palestine, especially the softening of the 
aspirates and exchanges of the sibilants, I’esemblo 
the few diveigeiices “ from pure Hebrew which are 
noted in the book of Job. 

The controversy about the authorship cannot 
ever be finally settled. From the introduction it 
may certainly be inferred that the writer lived 
many years after the death of Job. From the 
strongest inteiiml evidence it is also clear that he 
must either have composed the work bcfoiie the law 
was promulgated, or under most peculiar circum- 
stances which exempted him from its influence. 
The former of these two suppositions has nothing 
against it excepting the arguments, which have been 
shown to be far from conclusive, derived from lan- 
guage, composition, and indications of a high state 
of mental cultivation and general ciidlizaiion. It 
has every other aigument in its favour, while it is 
fi’ce from the gieat, and siiiely instqiemhle, diffi- 
culty that a devout Israelite, deeply interested in 
all religious speculations, should ignore the doc- 
trines and institutions whicli were the peculiar 
glory of his nation : a supposition which, in addi- 
tion to its intrinsic impiobahility, is scarcely con- 
sistent with any sound vjew of the inspiration of 
holy writ. 

A complete list luid fair estimate of all the pi'e- 
ceding commentatora on Job is given by Hosen- 
rniiller {Klenchvs Inst, Mif 1824). The best 
Rabbinical commentators are — Jarehi, in the 12th 
century ; Abcn Ezra, a goo<l Arabic as well as He- 
brew scholar, f a.d. 1168; Levi Ben (lershom, 
commonly known as Rolbag, f 1370; and Nach- 
manides in the 13th century. Saadia, the wdl- 
known ti'anslator of the Pentateuch, has written a 
fXiraphrase of Job, and Tanchum a good commen- 
tary, both in Arabic (Kwald, Vorrede, p. xi.). The 
early Fathers contributed little to the explanation 
of the text ; but some good remarks on tho general 
aigumcnt are found in Chrysostom, Didyinus Alex- 
andriiius, and other Oreek Fathers quoted in the 
Catenae of Nicetas, edited by Junius, London, fol., 
1637— a work chiefly valuable with reference to 
the Alexandrian version.- Ephrem Syrus has 

• s, g, for vi. 8 ; tnoo for 

ri. 10 ; oena for Don. v. n ; for 
vii. 1C. 

4 B 2 
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scholia, chiefly doctrinal and practical, vol. ii., 
Roman, 1740. The translation in the Latin Vul- 
gate by Jerome is of gi*eat value; but the com- 
mentary asciibed to him consists merely of excerpts 
from the work of Philip, one of Jerome's disciples 
(sec Tilleinont, Mem. Ecc, xii. 601) : it is of little 
or no use for the interpretation. The great work 
of (iregory M. is practical, spiritual, or mystical, 
but has little connexion with the literal meaning, 
which the author does not profess to explain. 
Among the long list of able and leaiued Romanists 
who have left commentaiies on the book, few had 
any knowledge of the Hebrew language : from Oaie- 
tan, Zuniga, little can be learned ; but A. Schultens 
speaks very highly of Pineda, whose commentary 
has jxisstid through many editions. Rosenmiiller 
says the German translation of Job by T. A. De- 
I'eser is one of tlic best in that language. The early 
Protestants, Buoer, Oecolatnpadius, and Calvin, con- 
tributed somewhat to the better ui^.deistanding of 
the text ; but by far the best commentary of that 
age is that pre|>ared by C. Beiiitim, a disciple of 
Mercer, atler the death of his master, from his MS. 
notes. This work is well wortli consulting. Mercer 
was a sound Hebrew scholar of Heuchlin's school, 
and a man of acute disceimment and excellent judg- 
ment. The great work of Albeii Schulteiis on Job 
(■A.D. 1737) far surjjasses all preceding and con- 
temporary expositions, nor has the writer as yet 
been surpassed in knowledge of the Hebrew and 
cognate langui^es. He wiis the first who brought 
all the resouives of Arabic literature to bear upon 
the interpretation of Job. The fault of his Wk is 
diffiiricness, especially in the statement of opinions 
long since rejected, and uninteresting to the stiuteiit. 
The best works of the piuscnt century are those of 
Ilosenmuller, 3 vols. 1824; and H. F^wald, whose 
tianslation and commentary aro remarkable for ac- 
curate learning and originality of genius, but also 
for contempt of all who believe in the inspiration of 
Scripture. The Yorrede is most painful in tone. 
The commentaries of Umbreit, Vaihinger, Lange, 
Stickel, Hahn, Hirzel, De Wette, Kuobel, and Vatke 
are generally characterised by diligence and in- 
genuity; but have for the most port a strong 
rationalistic tendency, especially the three last. 
The most useful analysis is to be found in the in- 
troduction to K. Schlottmann's tiunslaiion, Berlin, 
18.')! ; but his oommento^ is deficient in philological 
research. M. Rduan has lately given an excellent 
translation in French (Ze Lwre de Jdb^ Paris, 1859), 
with an introduction, which, notwithstanding its 
thoroughly sceptical character, shows a genial ap- 
preciation of some characteristic excellences of thii 
book. In England we liave a great number of trans- 
lations, commentaries, &c., of various merit: among 
which the highest rank must be assigned to the 
work of Dr. Lee, especially valuable for its copious 
illustrations from Oriental sources. [F. 0. C.] 

JO'BAB. 1. (UV : 'luM : Jobab.) The last 
in order of the sons of Joktan (Gen. x. 29 ; 1 Chr, 
i. 23). His name has not been discovered among 
the Arab names of places in Southern Arabia, where 
he ought to be found with the other sons of Joktan 
But Ptolemy mentions the 'Iwfiaplrai near tin 
Sachalitae; and Bochait (Phaleg, ii. 21), followed 
by Salmasius and Gesenius, suggests the i^ing 
*\6o$a0iTai, by the common interchange of p and 
fi. The identification is perhaps correct, but it has 
not been connected with an Arab name of a tribe 
or place ; and Bochart's conjecture of its being t. q, 
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Arab. ® deseit,*" thoiigh 

regarded as probable by Gesenius and Michaelis, 
seems to be unworthy of acceptance. Kalisch {Com. 
on Oen.) says that it is, “according to the etymo- 
logy, a district in Anibia VeiertUf* in ap)iai-cnt 
ignorance of the famous desert netir Hadrainawt, 
(^led the Ahkdf, of proveibial tenor; and the 
moro extensive waste on the uoi th-east of the foi mer, 
called the “ deserted quarter,” Kr-Ruba el-Khalce, 
which is impassable in the summer, and titter to be 
ciilled desert Arabia tlian tiie country luimed deserta 
by the Greeks. 

2. One of the “kings” of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 

33, 34 ; 1 Chr. i. 44, 45), enumerated after the 
genealogy of Esau, and Seir, and before the phyl- 
archs descended from Esau. [Esom.] He was 
“ son of Zerah of Bozrah,” and successor of Bela, 
the first king on the list. It is this .lobrib whom 
the LXX., quoting the Syriac, identify with Job, 
his father being Zerah son of Esau, and his mother, 
Botr6^^a. [E. S. P.] 

3. King of Madon ; one of the northern dHef- 
tains who attempted to opi)ose Joshua’s eo|quest, 
and were routed by him at Meroii (Josh. xi. 1, only). 

4. ’iwXdjS, Alex. ; head of a B<‘ujainite 

house (1 Chr. viii. 10). [Jeuz.] [A. C. 11.] 

JOCH'EBEDOM^'; ’laxalBa; Jochabed), 
the wife and at the same time the aunt of A mi am, 
and the mother of Moses and Aaron (Ex. vi. 

In order to avoid the apparent illegality of the 
marriage between Ami am and his aunt, the LXX. 
and Vulg. render the word ddda/i “ cousin” instead 
of ** aunt.” But this is unnocessory : the example 
of Abraham liiuisulf (Gen. xx. 12) proves that in 
the pre-Moraic age a gi*ejitcr latitude wa.s permitted 
in iTganl to marriage than in a later age. More- 
over it is expressly stated elaewhcio (ICx. ii. 1 ; 
Nuni. xxvi. 59) that Jochebed was the daughter 
of Levi, and consequently sister of Kohath, Am- 
ram’s father. [VV. L. B.] 

JO'DA (*I«5cl) = Judah the Levite, in a pass.age 
which IS difficult to unravel (1 Esd. v. 58 ; see 
Kzr. ill. 9). Some words are probably omitted. 
The name elsewhere appeal’s in the A. V. in the 
forms Hodaviah (Ezr. ii. 40), Hodevah (Neh. vii. 
43), Hodijah (Neh. x. 10), and Sudias (1 Esd. 
v. 26). 

JO'ED (njfh': Joed), a Benjamite, tlie 

son of Pedaiah (Neh, xi. 7). Two of Kennicott's 
MSS. read i. e. Joczer, and two 7X1', ». e. 

Joel, confounding Joed with Joel the son of Pedaiah, 
the Munassite. The Syriac must have had VHP. 

JO'EL (WV: Joel and Johel). 1. 

Eldest son of Samuel the prophet (1 Sam. viii. 2 ; 
1 Chr. vi. 33, xv. 1 7), and iathcr of Heman the 
singer. He and his brother Ahiah were made 
judges in Beersheba when their father was old, and 
no longer able to go his accustomed circuit. But 
they disgraced both their office and their parentage 
by the corrupt way in which they took bribes and 
pci’vertcd judgment. Their grievous misconduct 
gave occasion to the change of the constitution of 
Israel to a monarchy. It is id the cose of Joel that 
the singular ooiTuption of the text of 1 Chr. vi. 13 
(28, A. V.) has taken place. Joel's name has 
dropped out ; and Vashni, which means “ and the 
second,” and is descriptive of Abijah, has been taken 
for a proper luime. 
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2. In 1 Chr. vi. 86, A. V., Joel seems to be 
merely a comiption of Shaul at ver. 24. [A. C. H.] 

3. One of the twelve minor pits|het8 ; the son 
of Pethucl, or, according to the LXX., Betlinel. 
iieyond this fact all is conjectui'e as to the pei-sonal 
history of Joel. Pseudo- ICpiphani us (ii. 245) re- 
cords a tiadition that he was of the tribe of Reuben, 
honi and buried at Bethhoron, between Jerusalem 
and Caesarea. It is most likely that he lived in 
Judaea, for his commission was to Judah, as that of 
Kosoa had been to the ten tribes (8t. Jerome, 
Cornmeid, in Joel), He exhorts the priests, and 
makes fi-e^ueut mention of Judah imd Jerusalem. 
It hiis been made a question whether he were a 
priest himself (Winer, Jtcalw.), but tliPie do not 
seem to be sufficient grounds for determining it in 
the afliTmativc, though some recent writers (e, g, 
Maurice, Prophets and Kings, p. 179) have taken 
this view. Many diflerent opinions have been 
expressed about the date of Joers prophecy. 
Credner has placed it in the leign of Joash, lier- 
tholdt of Ilezckiiih, Kirnchi, Juhn,&G. of Maiiasseh, 
and Calm-t of Josiah. The LXX. places Joel after 
Amos tuid Micah. But there seems no adequate 
reason for dc^iarting from the Hebrew order. The 
majority of criticiniud commenbitors (Abarbanel, 
VitiiiigJi, H(‘nghtenberg, Winer, &c.) fix upon the 
reign of IJzziah, thus making Joel nearly contem- 
poiary with llosca and Amos. The prineipil 
ieus<nis tor this conclusion, besides the order of the 
books, arc the spoiJai and exclusive mention of the 
Kgyplians and Kdomites as enemies of Judah, no 
allusion being injide to the Assyrians or Baby- 
lonians, who arose at a later period. Nothing, says 
Ilengstenbcrg, has yet been found to overthrow 
this conclusion, and it is confirmed on other grounds, 
especially 

IVw nature, style, and contents of the prophecy, 
— We find, what we should expect on the supposi- 
tion of Joel being the first prophet to Judah, only a 
grand outline of the whole terrible scene, which 
was to be depicted more and more in detail by sub- 
sequent prophets (Browne, Ordo Saecl, p. 691). 
The sco[w, therefore, is not any particulai* invimion, 
but the whole day of the Lord. “ This book of 
Joel is a type of the early Jewish prophetical dis- 
coui'se, and may explain to us what distant events 
ill the history of the land would expand it, and 
bring frc>.sh discoveries within the sphere of the 
inspired man's vision'* (Maurice, Prophets and 
Kings, p. 179). 

The proximate event to which the prophecy 
related was a public calamity, then impending on 
Judaea, of a twofold character ; want of water, and 
a plague of locusts, continuing for several years. 
The prophet exhoi-ts the people to turn to Uod 
with penitence, fasting, and prayer, and tlien (he 
says) the plague shall cease, and the rain descend 
in its season, and the land yield her accustomed 
fruit. Nay, the time will he a most joyful one 
for God, by the outpouring of His Spirit, will im- 
part to His worshippers increased knowledge of 
Himself, and after the excision of the enemies of 
His people, wiU extend through them the blessings 
of true religion to heathen lands. This is th< 
simple ailment of the book ; only that it is beau 
titled and ennehed with variety of ornament and 
pictorial description. The style of the oiiginal is 
perspicuous (except towanls the end) and elegant, 
surpassing that of all other prophets, except Isaiah 
and Habakkuk, in sublimity. 

Browne (GrtZo Saecl, p. 692) regards the con- 


tents of the prophecy as embracing two visions, but 
it is better to consider it as one connected repi-esen- 
tation (Ilengst., Winer). For its interpretation we 
most observe not isolated facts of history, but 
the idea. The swarm of locusts was the medium 
through which this idea, "the ruin upon the 
ipostate church," was represented to tlie iuward 
ontemplatioD of the prophet. But, in one un- 
iroken connexion, the idea goes on to penitence, 
’eturn, blessing, outpouring of the Spirit, judgments 
m the enemies of the Church (1 Bet. iv. 17), 
Inal establishment of God's kin^om. All pi-ior 
lestructious, judgments, and victories are like the 
imaller circles; the iinal consummation of all 
things, to which the piophccy reaches, being the oui- 
Qost one of all. 

The locusts of ch. ii. wero regarded by many 
nterpreters of the last century (Lowth, Shaw, &c.) 

IS ti^rative, and introduced by way of comparison 
0 a hostile army of men from the north country. 
This view is now generally abandoned. Locusts 
JTO spoken of in Deut. xxviii. 8rt as instruments of 
Divine vengeance ; and the same seems implied in 
Joel ii. 11, 25. Maurice {Prophets and Kings, 
p. 180) strongly maintains the literal iiiterprctatiun. 
And yet the pla^e contained a parable in it, which 
it was the prophet's mission to unfold. The four 
kinds or swarms of locusts (i. 4) have been sup- 
posed to indicate four Assyrian invasions (Titcomb, 
Bible Studies), or four crises to the chosen people 
of God, the Babylonian, Syro-Macedonian, Roman, 
and Antichristian (Browne). In accordance with 
the literal (and certainly the primary) interpreta- 
tion of the prophecy, we should render 
I as in our A. V., “ the former rain,” witli Uoscnin, 

I and tlie lexicographers, rather than " a (or the) 
teacher of righteousness ” with marg. of A. V., 
Ilengst., and others. The allusion to the Messiah, 
which Hengst, finds in this word, or to the ideal 
teacher (Deut. xviii. 18), of whom Messiah was the 
chief, scarcely accords with the immediate context. 

The of ch. iii. 1 in the Hebrew, “ aftei^ 

wardtf ’* ch. ii. 27 of the A. V., raises us to a higher 
level of vision, and brings into view Messianic 
times and scenes. Here, says Stcudel, we have a 
Messiiuiic prophecy altogether. If this prediction 
has ever yet been fulfilled, we mu^ certainly refer 
the event to Acts ii. The best commentators arc 
i^ived upon tin’s. We must not, however, inter- 
pret it thus to the exclusion of all reference to pre- 
paratory events under the earlier dispensjition, and 
still less to the exclusion of later Messianic times. 
Acts ii. virtually contained the whole subsequent 
development. The outpouring of the Spiiit on the 
day of Pentecost was the dirapx^* while the fuU 
accomplishment and the final reality are yet to come. 
But here both are blended in one, and the whole 
passage has therefore a double aspect. The pas^ 
sage is well quoted by St. Peter from the first 
prophet to the Jewish kingdom. And his quoting 
it shows that the Messianic reference was the pre- 
vailing one in his day ; though Acts ii. 89 proves 
that he extended his reference to the end of the 
dispensation. The expression "all flesh” (ii. 17) 
is explained by the following clauses, by which no 
principle of distributiou is meant, but only that all 
classes, without rcsiiect of persons, will be the sub- 
jects of the Spirit's influences. All distinction of 
races, too, will be done awav (cf. ii. 32, with Kora. 
X. 12, 18). 

Lastly, the accompanying portents and jndg- 
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ments upon the enemies of God find their various 
solutions, according to the interpreters, in the 
repeated deportations of the Jews by neighbodring 
merchants, and sale to the Macedonians (1 Macc. iii. 
41, and Ezek. xxvii. 13), followed by the sweejling 
away of the neighbouring nations (Maurice) ; in the 
events accompanying the crucifixion, in the fall of 
Jeiaisalcm, in the breaking up of all human polities. 
But here again the idea includes all manifestations 
of judgment, ending with the last. The whole is 
shadowed foi-th in dim outline; and while some 
crises are past, others are yet to come (comp. iii. 
13-21 with 8t. Matt, xxiv., and Rev. xix.). 

Among the commentators on the book of Joel, 
enumerated by Kosenmuller, Scholia in Vet, Test,, 
part 7, vol. i., may be specially mentioned Leusden's 
Joel Fxplicatus, Ultraj. 1057 ; Dr. Edw. Pocock's 
Commmtdry on the Prophecy of Joel, Oxford, 
1091 ; and A Paraphrase and critical Conimentary 
on the Prt^hecy of Joel, by Samuel Chandler, 
London, 1735. See sdso Die Propheten des alien 
Bundes erklart, von Heinrich Ewald, Stuttgart, 
1840 ; Praktisc^en Commentar fiber die Kleinen 
Prgpheten, von Dr. Umbreit, Hamburgh, 1844; 
and Book of the Twelve Minor Prophets, by Dr. 
E. Hendei'son, London, 1845. [H. B.] 

4. : JoH^ The hcsid of one of th 

families of the Simeoniies (1 Chr. iv. 35). He 
formed part of the expedition against the Hamites 
of Gedor in the reign of llezekiah. 

6. A descendant of Reuben. Junius and Tre- 
uiellius nuikc him the son of Hanoch, while others 
trace his descent through Carmi (1 Chr. v. 4). 
The Syriac for Joel substitutes Carmi, but there is 
reason td believe that the genoiilogy is that of tlie 
eldest son. Bunington (Geneal. i. 53) mninlitins 
that the Joel mentioned in v. 8 was a desccMidmit, 
not of Hanoch, but of one of his bi'ethren, piobitbly 
Carmi, as Junius and Trcmellius print it in their 
geuealogicid table. But the passage on which he 
relies tor support (ver. 7), as concluding the gene- 
alogy of Hanoch, evidently refers to Bcemh, the 
prince of the Keubenites, whom the Assyiian king 
carried captive. There is, however, suflicicnt bimi- 
lai-ity between Shemaiah and Shenia, wlio are both 
represented as sons of Joel, to render it probable 
that the latter is the same individual in both 
instances. Bertheau conjectures that lie was cani- 
temixirary with David, which would be approxi- 
mately true if the genealogy were traced in each 
case from father to son. 

6. Chief of tlio Godites, who dwelt in the land 
of Ikishan (1 Chr. v. 12)^. 

7. {Johel,) The sou of Izrahiah, of the tribe of 
Jssachar, and a chief of one of ** the troops of the 
host of the battle’* who numbeied in the days. of 
David 38,000 men (1 Chr. vii. 3). Four of Keiini- 
Gott’s MSS. omit tlie words ** and the sons of 
Izmhiah so that Joel appears as ono of the five 
.sous of Uzzi. The Syriac retains the present text, 
with the exception of reading four” for ‘‘five.*’ 

8. The bi other of Nathan of Zobuh (1 Chr. xi. 
38), ^id one of David’s guard. Ho is called Igal 
in 2 Sam. xxiii. 30 ; but Kennicott contends that in 
this Ctisc the latter passage is corrupt, though in 
other words it x>resci*ved the true readiug. 

9. 'I'he chief of the Cershomites in the reign of 
David, who sanctified themselves to bring up tlie 
ark from the house of Obededom (1 Chr. xv. 
7,11). 

10. A Gerbhoinitc Levite in the reign of David, 
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son of Jehiel, a descendant of 'Laadan, and probably 
the same as the preceding (1 Chr. xxiii. 8 ; xxvi. 
22). He wa4feiie of the ofheera appointed to take 
charge of the treasures of the Temple. 

11. The son of Pedaiah, and prince or chief of 
the lialf-tribe of Manasseh, west of Jonlan, in the 
reign of David (1 Ohr. xxvii. 20). 

12. A Kolmthite Levite in the reign of Heze- 
kiah. He was the son of Azariah, and one of the 
two representatives of his brench of the tribe in 
the solemn purification by which the Levites pre- 
pared themselves for the restoration of the 1'emple 
(2 Chr. xxix. 12). 

13. One of the sons of Nebo, who retui-ned with 
Ezra, and had married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 43). 
He is called Juel in 1 Esd. ix. 35. 

14. The son of Zichri, a Benjamite, placed in 

command over those of his own tiibe and the trilie 
of Judah, who dwelt at Jerusidem aRer the retiirii 
from Babylon (Neh. xi. 9). [NV. A. W.] 

JOEIAH (n^Kjn*: 'ItAfa; Al«. 

Joela), son of Jerohain of Gedor, who with his 
brother joined the band of warriors who rallied 
round David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 7). 

JOB'ZEB (-Itjrt*: Cod. i'red. Aug. 

*Iu(adp ; ./bc'rcr), a Korhite, one of Ikivid’s cjiptains 
who fought by his side while living in exile among 
the Philistines (1 ('hr. xii. 0). 

JOG'BEHAH (nna?;: in Nuni. the LXX. 

have translated it, as if from rl!l| — thpaxrar avrds ; 
in Judg. *ley€0d\ ; Alex. iifavriat Ze/9f e : 
Jeybaa), one of the cities on tin* east of Jordan 
which were built and fortified by the tribe of (Jad 
when they took possession of their territory (Num, 
xxxii. 35). It is there associated with jAAZicii 
and BetiI'NIMRAII, places which there is leason to 
believe were not far from the .Ionian, and south of 
the Jcbel-Hlah. It is mentioned once again, this 
time in connexion with Nobah, in the accuuut of 
Gideon’s pursuit of the Midiauiti*s (Judg. viii. 11). 
They were at Kai kor, and he miuie his way fioin 
the upjier part of the Joidan valley at Succoth an<l 
Peiiuel, and “ went up” — ascended from the (ilior 
I by one of the toiTent-beds to the downs of the 
higher level — by the way of the dwellere in tents 
— the postoi-al people, who avoided the district of 
the towns — to the east of Nobah and Jogbehuh — 
making his way towai'ds the waste countiy in the 
south-eiust. Here, according to the scanty informa- 
tion we posses, Karkor would seem to have been 
situated. No trace of any name like Jogbehah has 
yet been met with in the above, or any other 
dii'ection. [G.] 

JO'GLI('VjJ: ’EyAti Alex.*E*Al: JoglC), 
the father of Bukki, a chief man among the Danites 
(Num. xxxiv. 22). 

JO'HA. 1. : ’Iota ; Alex. : 

Joha,') One of tlie sons of Bcriali, the Benjamite, 
who was a chief of the lathers of the dwellers in 
Aijalon, and had put to flight the inhabitants of 
(iath (1 Chr. viii. 10). His family may possibly 
have founded a colony, like tlie Danites, within tlie 
limits of another tribe, where they were exposed, 
a.s the men of Ephraim had been, to the attacks of 
the Oittites. Such border-waidiu’e was too common 
to render it necessary to suppo.*e that the nairatives 
In 1 Chr. vii. 21 and viii. 13 refer to tlie same 
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enoounteri although it is hot a little singular that 
the name Beriah occurs in each. 

2. Alex. *lwafa^.) The Tizite, one of 

David*s guai'd. Kcnnicott decides that he was the 
son of Shimri, as ho is represented in the A. V., 
though in the maigin the translators have put 
** Shimrite’* for** the son of Shimri '* to the name 
of his brother Jedihel. 

JOHA'NAN (jjrt's *luavdy)t a shortened 
foim of Jehohanan = ** Jehovah’s gift.** It is the 
same as John. [Jehouaxan.] 1. Son of Aza- 
riah [Azakiah, 2], and grandson of Ahimaaz the 
son of Zadoky and father of Azai'iah, 3 (1 Ohr. vi. 
9, 10, A. V.). In Josephus (Ant x. 8, §6) tho 
name is coiTiipted to Joramns, and in the Seder 
Olam to JoaJiaz. The latter places him in the reign 
of Jehosluiphat ; but merely because it begins by 
wrongly placing Zadok in the reign of l^lomon. 
Since however we know from 1 K. iv. 2, suppoited 
by 1 Chr. vi. 10, A. V., that Azmnah the father of 
Johanan was high-priest in Solomon’s reign, and 
Amariah his grandson was so in Johoshaphat’s 
reign, we may conclude without much doubt that 
Johanan *8 pontificate fell in the reign of Kehoboam. 
(See Hci'vey's Genealogies, ^o., ch. x.) 

2. Son of £lioeuai, the sou of Neariah, the son 

of Sbcinaiah, in the line of Zerubbabi'l's heii*s 
[Shemaiaii], (1 Chr. iii. 24). [A. 0. Il.J 

3. (’Iwvd in 2 K., ^Itudvau in Jer. ; Alex. *lcodyat / 1 
in 2 K., and *ludpvay in Jer., except xli. 11, xiii.8, 
xUii. 2, 4, 5: Jo/Mtum), The son of Karciih, atid 
one of the ciiptaiiis of the sciittercd remnants of the 
aimy of Judili, who escsiped in the final attack upon 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, and, after the capture 
of the king, remained in the open country of Moan and 
the Ammonites, watehing the tide of events, lie was 
one of the first to lepair to hlizpah, after the with* 
drawal of the hostile anny, and tender his allegiance 
to the new govcmoi’ appointed by the king of Baby- 
lon. From his acquaintance with the treacherous 
designs of Ishmael, against which Gedaliiih was 
imliappily warned in vain, it is not unimsonable to 
suppose that he inay have been a companion of 
Ishmael in his exile at the oouit of Baal is king of 
the Ammonites, the promoter of the plot (Jer. xl. 
8-10). After the muixler of Galaliah, Johanan was 
one of the foremost in the pursuit of his assassin, 
and rescued the captives he had carried off ii'om 
Mizpah (Jer. xli. Il-IG). Fearing the vengeance 
of the Chaldeans for the treachery of Ishmael, the 
captains, witli Johanan at their h^, halted by the 
Khan of Chiraham, on the road to Egypt, with 
the intention of seeking refuge there; and, notwith- 
standing the warnings of Jeremiah, settled in a 
body at Talipanhes. They were afterwards srat- 
tcred throughout the countiy, in Migdol, Noph, 
and Pathros, and from this time wo lose sight of 
Johanan and his fellow-captains. 

4. (*lwapdy.) The firstborn son of Josiah king 
of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 15), who either died before 
his father, or fell with him at Megiddo. Junius, 
without any authority, identifies him with Zaracos, 
mentioned 1 Esd. i. 38. 

6. A valiant Bcnjamite, one of David’s captains, 
who joined him at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 4). 

0. (Alex. *luydu ; Cod. Fred. Aug. ’Iwdv.) The 
eighth in number of the lion-faced warriors of Gjjd, 
who left their tribe to follow the foriunes of David, 
and spread the terror of their arms beyond Jordmi 
in the month of its overflow (4 Chr. xii. 12). 

7. (tjninj: 'IteaHis.) The father of Azariah, 
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an fiphraimite in the time of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 

12 ). 

8. 'The Mn of Hakkatan, and chief of the Bene- 
Azgad who retuined with Ezra (£zr. viii. 12). He 
is called Johannes in 1 Esd. viii. 38. 

9. (pn^n^>) Thesonof £liaahib,oneof thechief 
Levitos (Neh. xii. 23) to whose chamber (or ** trea- 
sury,” according to the LXX.) Ezra retired to 
mourn over the foreign marriages which the people 
hod contracted (Ezr. x. 6). He is called Joanon 
in 1 Esd. ix. 1 ; and some have supposed him to 
be the same with Jonathan, descendant of another 
Elioshib, who was afterwards high-priest (Nell, 
xii. 11). 

10. : *luvdy; Alex. ; Cod. Fred. 

Aug. *luaydv!) The son of Tobiah the Ammonite, 
who had manied the daughter Of Neshullam the 
priest (Neh. vi. 18). [W. A. W.] 

JOHAN'NES CJwdyyfis : Joannes) = Jeho- 
lianan son of Behai (1 Esd. ix. 29; comp. Ezr. 
X. 28). 

JOHN (’Iwdivijt), names in the Apociypha. 

1. I'he father of MattathiaS, and grandfather of 
the Maccabacan family (1 Macc. ii. 1). 

2. The (eldest) son of Mattathias (^Itaavvdv), 
suiuamed Caddis (KaS^fx, cf. Grimm, cd 1 Macc, 

ii. 2), who was slain by “ the children of Jambri ’* 
[jAMimi] p Macc. ii. 2 ; ix. 36-38). In 2 Macc. 
viii. 22 he is called Joseph, by a common confusion 
of name. [Maccauees.] 

3. The father of Eupolenms, one of the envoys 
whom Judas Maccabiieus sent to Rome (1 Macc. 
viii. 17; 2 l^acc. iv. 11). 

4. The son of Simon, the brother of Judas Mac- 
cabacus (I Macc. xiii. 63, xvi. 1), “ a valiant man,” 
who, under the title of Johannes Hyi^iis, nobly 
supported in after time the glory of his house. 
[Maccaoeks.] 

5. An envoy fi-om the Jews to Lysias (2 Macc. 

xi. 17). [B. F. W.] 

JOHN Cod. Bezae, *luvdeas: 

Joannes). 1. One of the high-priest’s family, who, 
with Alinas and Caiaphas, "sat in judgment upon 
the Apostles Peter and John for their ewe of the 
lame man and preaching in the Temple (Acts iv. 6). 
Lightfoot identifies him with R. Johanan lien Zac- 
cai, who lived forty yeare before the destruction of 
the Temple, and was president of the great Syna- 
gogue after its removal to Jabne, or Jamaia (Light- 
foot, Cent. Chor. Matth. praef. ch. 15 ; §ce also 
Selden, De Synedriis, ii. ch. 15). Grotius meraly 
says he was known to Rabbinical writera as ** John 
the priest** (Comm, in Act. iv.). 

2. The Hebrew name of the Evangelist Mark, 
who throughout the narrative of the Acts is de- 
signated by the name by which he was known 
among his countrymen (Acts xii. 12, 25, xiii. 5, 
13, XV. 37). 

JOHN THE APOSTLE {•iwdyvns). It will 
be convenient to divide the life which is the subject 
of the present article into periods corresponding both 
to the gixsit critical epochs which separate one part 
of it fixim another, and to mtu'ked diflerences in the 
trustworthiness of the sources from which our ma- 
terials are derived. In no instance, perhaps, js such 
a division more necessary than in this. One por- 
tion of the Apostle’s life and work stands out before 
ns HS in the clearness of broad ilaylight. Over 
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those which precede and follow it there brood the 
shadows of darkness and uncertaiuty. In the former 
we discern only a few isolated facts, an4 arc left to 
inference and conjecture to bring them together into 
something like a whole. In the latter we encounter, 
it is true, images moi'e distinct, pictures more vivid ; 
but with these them is the doubt whether the clis- 
tiuctiiOMS and vividness are not misleading — whe- 
ther half-traditional, halt-mythical narrative has 
not tiikeii the place of history. 

I. Before the call to the discApleship. — ^We have 
no data for settling with any exactitude the time 
of the Apostle’s biilh. The gencial impression left 
on us by the (losiicl-naiTativc is that he w:is younger 
than the brother whose name commonly precedes 
his (Matt. iv. 21, x. 8, xvii. l,&c‘. ; but comp. 
Luke ix. 28, where the older is inverted), younger 
tlian his friend Peter, possibly also than his Master. 
The life which was protraoted to the time of Trajan 
(10u‘*eb. 11, E, iii. 28, following Irenaciis) can hai*dly 
have begun befoie the year B.c. 4 of the Dionysian 
acra. The (lospols give us the name of his father 
Zcbeiiaeus (Matt. iv. 21) and his mother Sidome 
(Matt, xxvii. .*36, compared with Mark xv. 40, xvi. 
1). Of the former we know nothing more. The 
traditions of the fourth ceiitiiiy (Mpiphan. iii. Hacr, 
78) make the latter the <laughtcr of .Joseph by his 
Hist wife, and consequently halt-sister to our Loid. 
By some lecent critics .she hsus been identifieil with 
the sister of Mary the mother of Jqsus, in John xix. 
25 (Wieseler, Stwl. in Krit, 1840, p. b48).* They 
lived, it may be inferred from .John i. 44, in or 
near the same town [Beth8AIDa] as those who 
were aflerwanls the companions and pnitnois of 
their child! en. There on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee the Apostle and his brother grew up. The 
mention of the “ hired servants’* (Mark i. 20), of 
his mother’s “substance” (dirb rS>v hrapx^vrwv^ 
Luke viii. 8)* of** his own house” (ri f5ta, John 
xix. 27), implies a position lemovcd by at least 
some steps fi orn absolute poverty. The fact that 
the Apostle w.is known to the high-priest Caiaphas, 
as that knowledge was hardly likely to have begun 
after he had avowed himself the discijde of Jesus 
of Nazareth, suggests the piobability of some early 
intimacy between the two men or tlieir families.^’ 
The name which the parents gave to their younger 
child was too common to serve as the ground of 
any special inference; but it deserves notice (1) 
that the name appears among the kindred of Caia- 
plias (Acts iv. 6) ; (2) that it wits given to another 
pnestly child, the son of Zachai’ias (Luke i. 13), as 
the embodiment and symbol of Messianic hopes. 
The frc/{uent occuiTence of the name at this period, 
unconnected as it was with any of the gieat deeds 
of the old heroic days of Israel, is indeed in itself 
significant as a sign of that yearning and cxpectaijon 
which then characterised, not only Die more faithful 
and devout (Luke it 25, 88), but the whole people. 
The promineneo given to it by tlie wonders con- 
nected with the birth of the future Baptist may 
have given a meaning to it for the parents of the 
future Evangelist which it would not otherwise 
liavo hail. Of the character of Zebeilaeus we have 
hanlly the sligjitcst trace. He interposes no refusal 
when his sons are called on to leave him (Matt. iv. 

• Kwald {Geach. Israela^ v. p. 171) adopts Wicseler’s 
conjecture, and connects it with his own hypothesis 
that the sons of Zobedee, and our Lord, as weU as the 

Baptist, were of the tribe of Levi. On the other hand, 
more sober critics, like Ncander {Pflanz. u. Leit, p. 
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21), After this he disnpjiears from the scene of the 
Gospel-history, and we aie led to infer that he had 
died before his wife followed her children in their 
work of ministration. Her character meets us as 
pi-escnting the same mai’keil features as those which 
were conspicuous in her son. From her, who fol- 
lowed Jesus and ministered to Him of her sub- 
stance (Luke viii. 3), who sought for her two sons 
that they might sit, one on His right hand, the 
other on His left, in His kingdom (Matt. xx. 20), 
ho might well derive his strong affections, his 
capacity for giving and receiving love, his eager- 
ness for the speedy manifestation of the Messiah’s 
kingilom. The early yttira of the Apostle we may 
believe to have {lassed under iliis influence. He 
would 1)6 trained in all that constituteil the onli- 
nary education of Jewish boyhood. Though not 
taught in the schools of Jernsnlem, and thcnvfure, 
in later life, liable to the reproach of having no 
recognised jiosition ns a teacher, no Eahbinical eilu- 
cation (Acts iv. 13', he would yet be taught to 
read the Law and observe its pnH»*pfs, to feed on 
the wiitingh of the pi-opliets with tlie feeling that 
their accomplislinient was not far off. For iiiiii 
too, as hound by the Law, there would he, at the 
age of thirteen, the periodical pilgrimages to .lerii- 
sulem. He would become familiar with the slately 
worship of the Temple, with the sacriHee, the in- 
cense, the altar, and the priestly lobcs. May we 
not conjectuie that then the impiessioiis were first 
made which never afterwards wore off? Assuming 
that there is some huimony between the pre\ious 
training of a prophet and the form of the visions 
pr(»»cntcd to him, may we not lecognise them in 
the rich liturgical imagery of tlie Apocalypse — in 
that union in one wonderful vision of all that was 
most wonderful and glorious in the predictions of 
the older prophets ? 

(Concurrently with this there would be also the 
bo)’s outward life as sharing in his father’s work. 
The grc.it political changes which HgitaU*d the 
whole of P^estinc W'ouhl in some tlegice make 
themselves felt even in the village-town in which 
he grew up. The Galilean fisheimnn must have 
hi'ard, jMivsIbly with some sympathy, of the efforts 
maile (when lie was too young to join in them) by 
Judas of Gamala, os the great a.sserter of the free- 
dom of Israel against their Roman rulers. Like 
other .Tews he would grow up with stiong and 
bitter feelings against the neighbouring Samaritans. 
Lastly, before we |)ass into a period of gi eater 
certainty, we must not forget to take into ai^couiit 
that to this period of his life belongs the com- 
mencement of that intimate fellowship with Simon 
Bar-jonah of which we afterwanls find so many 
proofs. That friendship may even then have been, 
ill countless ways, fruitful for good upon the hearts 
of both. 

II. From the call to the discipleship to the de- 
parture from Jerusalem.-^The ordinary life of the 
fisheiman of the Sea of Galilee was at last broken 
in upon by the news that a Prophet had once more 
appeared. The voice of John the Baptist was 
heard in the wilderness of Judaea, and the publicans, 
peasants, soldiers, and fishermen of Galilee gathered 
round him. Among these were the two sons of 


609, 4th ed.), and LUcke {Johannes, i. p. 9), reject 
both the tradition and the coi^ecture. 

** Ewald (I. a.) presses this also into the service of 
his strange hypothesis 
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Zebedaeus and their fnends. With them peihaps 
was One whom os yet they knew not. They heai'd, 
it may be, of his protests against the vices of their 
own ruler — against the hypociisy of Pharisees and 
Scribes. But they heard also, it is clear, words 
which spoke to them of their own sins — of their 
own need of a deliverer. The words ** Behold the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins** imply 
that those who heard them would enter into the 
blosseducss of which they spoke. Assuming that 
the unnamed disciple of John i. 37-40 was the 
evangelist himself, wo arc led to think of that 
meeting, of the lengthened iutei*view that followed 
it as the stjirtiiig-point of the entire devotion of 
lieart and .soul which lasted through Iris whole life. 
Then Jesus loved him as ho loved all earnest seekers 
after righteousness and truth (comp. Mark x. 21). j 
The words of that evening, though imrcooided, j 
were mighty in their eilect. The disciples (John 
apparently among them) followed their new teacher 
to Galilee (John i. 44), were with him, as such, at 
the marriage-least of Oana (ii. 2), journeyed with 
him to Capcniaum, and thence to Jeru^ein (ii. 
12, 22), cjime back through Siunaria (iv. 8), and 
then, for some uncertain interval of time, returned 
to their former o^'cuiiatiotis. The uncertainty which 
hangs over the narratives of Matt. iv. 18, <uid Luke 
V. 1-11 (comp, the arguments for and agsiinst their 
l elating to the same events in Lampe, Comntent. ad 
Joann, i. p. 20), leaves us in doubt whether they 
roceived a special call to become “ fishero of men ** 
once only or twice. In either case they gave up 
the employment of tJieir life and went to do a work 
like it, and yet unlike, in God’s spiritual kingdom. 
From this time they take their place among the 
iompany of disc'iples. Only hero and there are 
there tinoes of individual cliai'acter, of special tum- 
iiig-))oiuts in their lives. Soon they tiiid themselves 
in the number of the Twelve who are chosen, not 
as disciples only, but as their Lord’s delegates — 
reprcbeiit'itives — Apostles. In all the lists of the 
Twelve those four names of the sons of Jonah and 
Zebedaeus stand foiemost. They come within the 
iiinerniost circlu of thoir Lord's friends, and are as 
the iKktKTvv iKkf/CTSrtpot, The three, Peter, 
James, and John, are with him when none else aie, 
in th(! clisunber of death (Mimk v. 37), in the glory 
of the transHguration (Matt. xvii. 1), when he 
forewarns them of the destruction of the Holy City 
(Mark xiii. 3, Andivw, in this instance, with them), 
in the sigony of Gethsemane. St. Peter is through- 
out the lender of that band ; to John belongs the 
yet more memorable distinction of being the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved. This love is leturaed 
with a more single undivided heart by him than 
by any other. If Peter is the ^lAo'xpnrrox, John 
is the ffnkirfo'ovs (Grotius, Prolcgom, in Joann.). 
Some striking facts imlicate why this was so; what 
the character was which was thus woithy of the 
love of Jesus of Nazareth. They hai-dly sustain 
the popular notion, fostered by the received types of 
Christian ait, of a nature gentle, yielding, feminine. 
The name Boanei’ges (Mark iii. 17) implies a vehe- 
mence, zeal, intensity, which gave to those who had 
it the might of Sons of Thimder That spirit broke 
out, once and again, when they joined their mother in 


* The consensus of patristic interpretation sees in 
this name the prophecy of their work as preachers of 
tho Gosiiel. This, however, would deprive the epithet 
of all distinguisliing force. (Comp. Suiccr, Thexoarw, 

s. v. /Spovrq ; and Lompe, i. p. 27.) 
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asking for the highest places in the kingdom of their 
Mastei*» and declared that they were ready to face 
the dark terroi-s of the cup tliat he drank and the 
baptism that he was baptised with (Matt. xx. 20- 
24; Mark x. 30-41) — when they rebuked one who 
cast out devils in their Lords name because he was 
not one of their company (Luke ix. 49) — when 
they sought to call down fire from heaven upon a 
village of the Samaritans (Luke ix. 54). About 
tliis time Salome, as if lier husband hod died, takes 
her place among the women wlio followed Jesus in 
Galilee (Luke viii. 3), ministering to him of their 
subshmee, and went up with him in his last journey 
to Jerusalem (Luke xxiii. 65). Through her, wo may 
well believe, St. Joliii first came to know Jhat Mary 
Magdalene whose character he depicts with such a 
life-like touch, and that other ^Iary to whom he 
was aitemards to stand in so close and special u 
relation. The fulnessLof his narrative of wW the 
other evangelists omit (John xi.) leads to the con- 
clusion that lie was united also by some special 
ties of intimacy to the family of Bethany. It is 
not necessary to dwell at length on the familiar 
history of the Lost Supper. What is characteristic 
is that he is there, as ever, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved ; and, as the chosen and favoured friend, re- 
clines at table with his head upon his Master’s 
breast (John xiii. 23). To him the eager Peter 
— they had been scut together to prepire die supper 
(Luke xxii. 8) — makes signs of impatient question- 
ing that he should ask what was not likely to be 
answered if it came from any other (John xiii, 24). 
As they go out to the Mount of Olives the chosen 
tiiree are neiirest to their Master. They only are 
within sight or hearing of the conflict in Gethse- 
mtuie (Mutt. xxvi. 37). When the bctiayal is ac- 
complished, Peter and John, after the first moment 
of confusion, follow afar off, while the otliei'S simply 
seek safety in a hasty flight (John xviii. 15). 
The personal aixiuaintance which existed between 
John and Caiaplias enabled him to gain access both 
for himself and Peter, but the latter remains in the 
pond), with the oflicei's and servants, while John 
himself apparently is admitted to the council- 
chamber, luid follows Jesus thence, even to the 
pi.tetorium of the Roman Procurator (John xviii. 
1(>, 19, 28). Thcuce, as if the desire to sec the 
end, and the love which was stionger than death, 
sustained him through all the ten ora and son ows 
of that day, he followed — accompanied probably by 
his own mother, Mary the mother of Jesus, and Maiy 
l^Iagdalene — to the place of crucifixion. The teacher 
who had been to him ns a brother leaves to him a 
brother’s duty. He is to be as a sou to the mother 
who is left ilesolatc (John xix. 28-27). The Sab- 
bath that followed was spent, it would appear, in 
tlie same company. He receives Peter, in spite of 
his denial, on the old terms of friendship. It is to 
them that Mary Magdalene first runs with the 
tidings of the emptied sepulchre (John xx. 2) ; they 
are the first to go together to see what tlie strange 
words meant. Not without some bearing on their 
respective characters is the fact that John is the 
more impetuous, running on most eagerly to the 
rock-tomb ; Peter, the least restrained by awe, the 
firat to enter in and look (John xx. 4-6). For at 


d A somewhat wUA conjecture is found in writers 
of the Western Church. Ambrose, Gregory tho Great, 
and Bede, identify the Apostle with tho iwcwcoaoc rw 
of Mark xlv. 51, 52 (Lompe, i. p. 88). 
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least eight days they continued in Jerusalem (John 
zx. 26). Then, in the interval between the i*esur^ 
rection and the ascension, we find them still toge* 
thcr on the sea of* Galilee (John xxi. 1), as though 
they would calm the eager suspense of that period 
of expectation by a return to their old calling and 
their old familiar haunts. Here too there is a d\a- 
raoteristic did’ercnce. John is the first to recognise 
in the dim foi-m seen in the morning twilight the 
pmsence of his risen Lord ; Peter the fii*st to plunge 
into the water and swim towards the shoi-e where 
he stood calling to them (John xxi. 7). The last 
words of the Gospel ixweal to us the deep aifection 
which united the two friends. It is not enough 
for l*eter to know his own futui*e. That at once 
suggests the question — “ And what shall this man 
doV” (John xxi. 21). The history of the Acts 
shows the same union. They arc of courn togeilier 
at the ascension and on the day of I'entecost. To- 
gether they enter the Temple sis wnrshippei*s ( Acts 
iii. 1) and protest Against the threats of the San- 
hcilrim (iv. Kl). They are fellow-workers in the 
first great step of the Church’s cxpiuision. The 
apostle whose wrath had been roused by the un- 
belief of the Samaritans overcomes his national ex- 
cludvetiess, and i«*oeives them as his bi*cthicii 
(viii. 14). The pei*secution which wjw pushed on 
by Saul of Tai-sus did not drive him or any of the 
apostles from their post (viii. 1). When the pr- 
sccutor came back as the convert, he, it is true, did 
not see him (Gal. i. 19), but this of course does 
nut involve the infei*ence that he had left Jerusalem. 
The sharfier though shorter pei*secutiou which fol- 
lowed under Herod Agilpjm brought a gi'eat .*>oii’ow 
to him in the inaityidum of his brother (Acts xii. 
2). His friend was diivcn to seek s.afety in flight. 
Fifteen yeans after St. Paul’s first visit he was still 
at Jerusalem and hel^ied to take pai*t in the gi'cat 
settlement of the controversy between tlie Jewish 
and the Gentile Chiistiaiis (Acts xv. 6). Ills posi- 
tion and reputation there were those of one ninking 
among the chief** pillars” of the Church (Gal. ii. 0). 
Of the work of the Apostle duiing this period we 
have hardly the slightest tnu;e. There may have 
been special calls to mission-work like that which 
drew him to Samaria. There may h.ave been the 
work of teaching, organising, exhoiting the Churches 
of Judaea. His fulfilment of the solemn chaige en- 
trusted to him may have led him to a life of loving 
and reverent thought rather than to one of conspi- 
cuous activity. Wc may, at all events, feel sure 
tliat it was a time in which the natural elements 
of his ohameter, with all their fiery eneigy, were 
being purified and mellowed, rising step by step to 
that high serenit^ which we find peifected in the 
closing poiiion of his life. Here too we may, with- 
out much hesitation, accept the traditions of the 
Church as recoi'diug a hi.storic fact when they 
ascribe to him a life of celibacy (Tertull. (/<? Morng. 
c. xiii.). The absence of his name from 1 Cor. iz. 5 
tends to the same conclusion. It harmonises with 
all we know of his character to think of his heart 

* The hypothesis of Baronius and Tillemont, that 
the Virgin accompanied him to Ephesus, has not even 
the authority of tradition (Lampe, i. p. 51). 

* Lampe fixes a.d. 66, when Jerusalem was be- 
sieged by the Roman forces under Cestios, as the 
most probable date. 

< In the earlier tradition which made the Apostles 
formally partition out the world known to them, 
Parthia falls to the lot of Thomas, while John receives 
the Proconsular Asia (Euseb. If. E, iii. 1). In one 
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its so absorbed in the higher and diviner love that 
there was no I'oom left for the lower and the 
human. 

III. APom his departure fivm Jerusalem to his 
death , — ^The traditions of a later age come in, with 
more or less show of likelihood, to fill up the great 
gap which separates the Apostle of Jerusalem from 
the Bishop of Ephesus. It was a natural conjecture 
to suppose that he remained in Judaea till the 
death of the Vii-gin released him from his trust.” 
When this took place we can only conjecture. 
There are no signs of his being at Jerusalem at the 
time of St. Paul’s last visit (Acts xxi.). The 
pastoral epistles set aside the notion that he had 
come to Ephesus before the work of the Apostle ot 
the Gentiles was brought to its conclusion. Out 
of many contradictory statements, fixing his de- 
partuie under Claudius, or Nero, or as late even as 
l>omitian, we have hnidly any data tor doing more 
than rejecting the two exticme^i.f Nor is it certain 
tliat his work as an A{K)stle was transferred at 
once from Jerusalem to Ephesus. A tradition cur- 
rent in the time of Augustine (^Q}uiest, I'Jmnif, li. 
19), and embodied in some MSS. of the N. T., re- 
presented the 1st Epistle of St. John us adiliessed 
to the Pai'thinns, and so far impliml that his 
Apostolic work had brought him into contact witli'^ 
them. When the fomi of the aged disciple meets us 
again, in the twilight of the A{)Ostolic age, wc arc 
still left; in great doubt as to the extent of liis 
work and the circumstances of his outward life. 
Assuu^ug the authorship of the Epistles tuid the 
Itevclatiua to be his, the fiicts winch the N. T. 
writings assert or imply are— (1) that, having 
come to Ejihesus, some persecution, local or geiieial, 
drove him to Patmos (Kev. i. 9):** (2) fiiat the 
seven chiiri'hes, of which Asia was the centre, wen* 
special objects of his solicitude (Kev. i. 11); that 
in liis woik he laul to encounter men who denied 
the truth on which bis faith rested (I John iv. I ; 
2 John 7), and others who, with a i ailing and 
malignant temiier, disputed his authority (.‘1 John 
9, lo). If to this we add that hi« must have out- 
lived all, or neiu'ly all, of those who had been the 
frieiuls and comjMuiions even of his maturer yeai’s — 
that this lingering age gave strength to an old 
imagination that his Loi^ htad promised him im- 
iTioitahty (John xxi. 2:S) — that, as if remembering 
the actual words which had been thus jiei verted, 
the longing of his soul gathered itself up in the, 
cry, ‘* Even so, come, Loixi Jesus” (Uev. xxii. 2o) 
— that from some who 8}M)ke with authority he 
received a solemn attestation of the confidence they 
re^wsed in him (John xxi. 24)— we have stilted all 
that has any claim to the cliaractcr of historical 
troth. The picture which tmlition fills up for 
us has the merit of being full and vivid, but it 
blends together, without much regaitl to harmony, 
things probable and improbable. He is shipwi'eck^ 
oft' Ephesus (Simeon Metaph. in vitd Johan, c. 2 ; 
Lampe, i. 47), and anives there in time to check 
the progress of the heresies which sprang up after 

of the legends oonneoted with the Apostles* Creed, 
Peter contributes the first article, John the second, 
but the tradition appears with ffreat variations as to 
time and order (comp. Pseudo-August. Serm. cczl. 
ccxli.}. 

Here again the hypotheses ot commentators range 
from Claudius to Domitian, the consensus of patristic 
tradition preponderating in favour of the latter. 
[Comp. Rkvklatiox.] 
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St. P&ul*8 depaiiure. Then, or at a later period, 
he numbers among his disciples men like Polycarp, 
Papias, Ignatius (Hleron. cfe Vir, Illust, c. svii.}. 
In the persecution under Domitian he is taken to 
Bomci and thera, by his boldness, though not by 
death, gains the ciwn of martyrdom. The boiling 
oil into which he is thrown has no power to hurt 
him (Tertull. de PraesertpU c. xxxvi.).* He is 
then hcut to labour in the mines, and Pattnos is the 
place of his exile (Victorinus, in Apoc, ix. ; Lampe, 
i. 66). The accession of Nerva frees him from 
dfinger, and he returns to Ephesus. There he 
settles the canon of the Gospel-history by formally 
attesting the ti'uth of the firat thi’ee Gospels, and 
writing his own to supply what they left wanting 
(Euseb. If. J*J. iii. 24). The eldcra of the Church 
arc gathered together, and he, ns by a stidden in- 
spimtion, begins with the wonderful opening, ** In 
tilt* beginning Wiia the word” (Hieron. de Vir, 
Illust, 29). Heresies continue to show themselves, 
but he meets them with the strongest possible pro- 
test. He refuses to pass under the same roof (that 
of the ])ublio liaths of Ephesus) as their foremost 
It'iuler, lest the house should fall down on them 
and crush them (Iren. iii. 3; Euseb. H, E. iii. 28, 
iv. 14).'^ Through his agency the gi’eat temple of 
Artemis is at last reft of its magniiicence, and 
even (!) levelled with the ground (Cyiil. Alex. 
Otai, do Mar. Virg. ; Niceiihor. H, E, ii. 42 ; 
Lampe, i. 20). He introduces and perpetuates the 
Jewish mode of celebrating the Easter feast (Euseb. 
IL E iii. 3). At Ephesus, if not before, as one 
who was a true priest of tlie Loid, bearing on his 
brow the plate of gold (ir^roXov ; comp. Suicer. 
Thes, s, v.)f with the sacred name engraved on it, 
which Wits the badge of the Jewish pontiff (Poly- 
crates, in Euseb. II. E, iii. 31, v. 24)." In sbange 
contrast with this ideal exaltation, a later tradition 
tells how the old man used to find pleasure in the 
playfulness and fondness of a favourite biixl, and 
defended himself ugmnst the charge of unwoithy tri- 
iling by the familiar apologue of the bow that must 
.snniftimcs be, unl)ent (Cassijm. Collat. xxiv, c. 2)." 
More true to the N. T. diameter of the Apostle is 
the story, ttdd with so much power and beauty by 
Clement of Alexandria {Qiiis dives, c. 42), of his 
s{iecial and loving interest in the younger iiiembei'b 
of his /lock ; of liis eagerness and courage in the 
attempt to vubcne one of tliem who ha<l fallen into 
evil courses. The scene of the old and loving man, 
standing face to face with the outlaw-chief whom, 


* The scene of the supiioscd mirado was outside 
the Porta I.utina, and hence the Western Church com- 
memorates it by the special festival of ** St. John 
Pert. Latin.” on May 6th. 

^ Eusebius and Irenaeus make Ccrinthus the he- 
retic. In Epiphanius {Haer. xxx. c. 24) Ebion is 
the hero of the story. To modern feelings the anec- 
dote may seem at variance with the character of the 
Apostle of Love, but it is hardly more than the deve- 
lopment in act of the principle of 2 John 10. To the 
mind of Epiphanius there was a ditHculty of another 
kind. Nothing less tlian a special inspiration could 
account for such a departure ftom an asoctic life as 
going to a bath at all. 

" The story of the ircroAov is perhaps the most 
perplexing of all the traditions as to the age of the 
Apostles. What makes it still stranger* is the ap- 
pearance of a like tradition (Hegesippus in Euseb. 
Jf. K. ii. 23 ; Epiph. ffacr, 78) about James the Just. 
Measured by our notions, the statement seems alto- 
gether improbable, and yet how can wc account for 
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in days gone by, he had baptised, and winning him 
to repentance, is one which we could gladly look 
on as belonging to h» actual life — ^part of a stoiy 
which is, in Clement’s words, ol fivBos &AAa 
xAyos. Not less beautiful is that other scene 
which comes before us as the last act of his lile. 
When all capacity to work and teach is gon^ 
when there is no strength even to stand — ^the spirit 
still retains its power to love, and the lips are still 
opened to repeat, without change and varbtion, 
the command wbidi summed up all his Master’s 
wfll, ** Little children, love one another” (Hieron. 
i» Gal. vi.). Other stories, more apocryphal and 
less interesting, we may pass over rapidly. That 
he put forth his power to raise the dead to life 
(Euseb. H, E. v. 18) ; that he drank the cup ot 
hemlock which was intended to cause his death, 
and suffered no harm from it” (Pseudo-August. 
Suliloq. ; Isidor. llispal. de Morte Sanct. c. 73) j 
that when he felt his death appmehiug he gave 
orders for the consti'uction of hi# own sepulchre, 
and when it was finishc<l calmly laid himself down 
I in it and died (Augustin. Tract, in Joann, exxiv.) ; 

I that after his inteiment there were strange move- 
I mentH in the earth that covered him (tbiid.) ; that 
I when the tomb was subsequently opened it was 
I found empty (Niceph. H, E. ii. 42) ; that he was 
leserved to i-e-apprar again in conflict with the {ier^ 
sonal Antichrist in the lost days (Suicer. Thes. s. v. 
’l»dpviis) : these ti'l^iitions, for the most pail, in- 
dicate little else than the uncritical spirit of tlic 
age in which they (Kissed current. The very time 
of his death lies within the i-egion of conjecture 
rather than of history, and the dates that harp 
been assigned for it imigc from A.D. 89 to A.D. 120 
(Lam})e, i. 92). 

The result of all this accumulation of apociyphal 
materials is, from one point of view, disappointing 
enough. We strain our sight hi vain to distinguish 
between the false and tho true— between the sha- 
dows .with which the gloom is people^ and the 
living forms of which we we in search. We find 
it better and more satisfying to turn again, fur all 
our conceptions of the Ajiostlc's mind tuid character, 
to the M^inty I'ccoixls of the N. T., and the writings 
which lie liimself has left. The truest thought 
that we can attiiiu to is still that he was ** the 
disciple ivlioin Je-sus loved ” — 6 iviffrlidtos— 
turning tliat love with a deep, absorbing, unwaver- 
ing devotion. One asjiect of that feeling is seen in 
the xeol for his Master's glory, the burning iiidig- 


its appearance at so early a date ! Is it possible that 
this was the. symbol that the old cxolusive priest- 
hood hud passed away 7 Or aro we to suppose that 
a strong statement as to the new priesthood was 
misinterpreted, and that rhetoric passed rapidly into 
legend I (Comp. Neand. PJlanz. u. Zeit. p. 613; 
Stanley, Sermons and Essays on Apostolic Age^ p. 
383.) Ewald (/. e.) finds in it an evidence in sup- 
port of the hypothesis above referred to. 

" The authority of Cossiun is but slender in such a 
case ; but the story is hardly to bo rejected, on ft priori 
grounds, as incompatible with the dignity of an A^stle. 
Does it not illustrate the truth — 

** Ho prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both gicat and small ” 7 
** The memory of this deliverance is preserved in 
the symbolic cup, with the serpent issuing firom it, 
which apiieors in tho mediaeval representations of 
the Evangelist. Is it possible that the symbol ori- 
ginated in Mark x. 30, and that tho legend grew out 
of the symbol 7 
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nation against all that seenie<l to outmge it, whit'li | 
runs, with its fieiy gleiim, through his whole life, 
and makes him, from iirst to last, one of the Sons 
of Thunder. To him, more than to any other 
disciple, there is no neutrality between Christ and 
Aiitichiist. The spirit of such a man is intolerant 
of compromises and concessions. The same strong 
pevsonal aflection shows itseli*, in another form, in 
the chief cluuticteristics of his Gospel. While the 
other ICvangclists record principally the discourses 
and ])ai'ables which were spoken to the multitude, 
he treasures up eveiy word and accent of dialogtfbs 
and conversations, which must have seemed to most 
men less conspicuous. In the absence of any ic- 
corded luuTativc of his work as a pre«icher, in the 
silence which he appears to have kept for so many 
years, he comes before us as one who lives in the 
unseen eternal world, lather than in that of secular, 
or even spiritual activity. If theie is loss app.'ii'eiit 
power to enter into the minds and hearts of men 
of dillercnt temjfiranient and educiitioii, less ability 
to become all things to all men than there is in 
St. Paul, there is a perfection of tuiother kind. 
The image inin'ored in his soul is that of the Son 
of Man, who is also the Son of God. He is the 
A})ostle of Love, not because he stat ts from the 
esLsy temper of a general benevolence, nor again ns 
l)eing of a character soft, yielding, feminine, but 
because he has grown, ever more and more, into the 
likeness of Him whom he lovedP so truly. Nowhere 
is the vision of the l*^tcrnal Word, the glory as of 
the only-begotten of the Father, so uncloutle<l: 
nowhere are there such distinctive peraonal remi- 
niscences of tlie Christ, KaroL trdpKa, ill his most 
distinctively human characteristics. It was this 
union of the two aspects of the Truth which made 
him so truly the “ Tlieologus’* of the whole com- 
jwiiiy of the Apostles, the instinctive op|x)neiit of .all 
forms of a mystical, or logical, or docetic Gnosticism. 
It was a true feeling which IchI the later interpreters 
of the mysterious forms of the four living cToatures 
joimd the throne (Kev. iv. 7)— departing in this 
instance from the eiirlier tradition f — to see in him 
the eagle that soars into tlie highest heaven and 
looks upon the unclouded sun. ^It will he well to 
end with the noble words from the hymn of Adam 
of St. Victor, in which that feeling is embodied: — 

** Coclum transit, vori rotam 
Solis vidit, ibi totnm 
Mentis fiirens aoiem ; 

Speculator spiritulis 
Quasi seraphim sub alls, 

Dei vidit faciem.” 

(('omp. the exhaustive Prolegomena to Lampe*s 
Comtnentat'y ; Neander, Pftanz. u, Lett. 609-652 ; 
.Stanley, Sennons and Essays on the Apostolw Age, 
Sermon iv., and Essay on the Traditions respecting 
St. John ; Maurice On the Qospcl of St. John, 
Serm. i.; and aii interesting article by Kbrard, 
s, V. Johannes, in Herzog’s Jieal-Encyclopadie,) 

[K.H.P.] 

JOHN THE BAPTIST {*le»dyy7is 6 Baw- 
riffriis), a saint more signally honoured of God 
than any other whose name is recorded in cither the 
O. or the N. T. John was of the priestly i-ace by 
lioth pirents, for his father Zacharias was himself a 


P The older Interpretation made Mark answer to 
tho eairlo, John to the lion (Suiocr, Thea, a. v. 

a Another verse of this hymn, “ Volat avis sine 
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! priest of the course of Abia, or Abijah (1 Chr. xxiv. 
10), offering incense at the very time when a son 
was promised to him ; and Elizabeth was of the 
daughters of Aaron (Luke i. 5). Both, too, were 
[ devout pei-sons — walking in the commandments of 
God, and waiting for the fulfilment of His promise 
to Israel. The divine mission of John was the Mib- 
jc*ct of prophecy miuiy centuries before his birth, 
for St. Matthew (iii. 8) tells us that it was John 
who was prefigured by Isaiah as “ the Voice of one 
crying in tlie wilderness, Pre|iarc ye the way of the 
Loiri, make His paths straight ” (Is. xl. 8), while by 
the prophet Malachi the spirit announces moro 
definitely, ** Behold, I will send my inci&enger, and 
he shall prepai'e tlie way before Me” (iii. 1). 
His birth — a birth not according to the ordinary 
laws of nature, but through the mii-aculous inter- 
position of Almighty power — was foretold by an 
angel sent from fiod, who nnnounetHl it as an occ.*!- 
sion of joy and gladnc^ to m.'iny — and at the same 
time assigned to liim the name of John to signify 
either that he wius to be bom of Gotl’s especial 
favour, or, perhaps, tliat he was to be the har- 
binger of grace. The angel Gabriel moreover pro- 
claimed the character and ofliee of this wonderful 
chilli even before Ids conception, foretelling that he 
would be tilled with the Holy Ghost from the first, 
moment of his existence, and appear as the gieat 
i-efoi-mer of liis countrymen— another Elijah in the 
boldne-ss with which he would spak. tnith and 
robukc vice — but, .above all,^is the chosen foieruniier 
and herald of the long-expected Messiah. 

These marvellous revelations as to the character 
and caroer of the son, for whom he had so long 
prayed m vain, were too much for the faith of tho 
aged Ziudiarias; and when he sought some lussur- 
aiice of tlio certainty of tho promised blessing, God 
gave it to him in a judgment — the privation of 
speech — until the event foretold should happen — ^li 
judgment intended to serve at once as a token of 
God's truth, and a rebuke of his own incredulity. 
And now the Loiifs gracious promise tnrrieil not — 
Kliznbf>th, for groater privacy, lotircd into the lull- 
country, whither she was soon afterwanls followed 
by her kinswoman Mary, who was herself, tlie 
objrot and channel of divine grace beyond measuie 
gi’eater and moi e mysterious. The two cousins, who 
were thus honoureii above all the mothera of Israel, 
came together in a romote city of the south (by 
some supposed to be Hebron, by others Jutta), and 
immediately God’s purpose was confii'med to theih 
by a iniracnlous sign; for as soon as Elizabeth 
heairi the s:\lutations of Mary, the babe leapd in 
her womb, thus acknowledging, as it weie even 
before biith, the presence of his Loixi (Luke i. 48, 
44), 'fhree months after this, and whili* Mary 
still remained with her, Elizabeth was delivered of 
a ion. The birth of John preceded by six months tlnat 
of our blessed Lord, (^specting this date, see 
Jksus Christ, p. 1072 J On the eighth day tho 
child of promise was, in confonnity with the law of 
Moses (Lev. xii. 8), brought to.thc priest for circum- 
cision, and as the pei-formance of this rite was the 
accustomed time lor naming a child, the friends of 
; the family proposed to call him Zacharias after the 
name of his fiither. The mother, however, requirctl 
that he should be called John — a decision which 

s 

metA,” ct Bcq., is familiar to most students as the 
motto prefixed by Olshauscn to his commentary on 
Ht. John’s Gospl. The whole hymn is to be found in 
Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 71. 
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Zachaiias, still spiH'chless, cotiiirmcd by writing on 
a tablet, “ his name is John/' The judgment on 
his want of faith was then at once withdrawn, and 
tlie fii-st use which he made of his recovered speech 
wtis to praise Jehovah for his iaithfalness and 
mercy (Luke i. G4). God's wonderful interposition 
in tlie biith of John had impressed the minds of 
cnaiiy with a certain solemn awe and expectation 
(Luke iii. 15). God was surely again visiting His 
people. His providence, so long hidden, seemed 
once more about to manifest itself. The child 
thus snpematurally born must doubtless be com- 
missioned to perform some important part in the 
history of the chosen people. Could it be the 
Messiah? Could it.be Elijah? Was the era of 
tlieir old prophets about to bo restored? With 
.such grave thoughts were the minds of the people 
occupied, its tlicy mused on the events which had 
been pasbiug under their eyes, and said one to 
smother, “What manner of child shall this be?" 
while /.ocharias himself, “filled with the Holy 
Ghoht,” broke forth in that glorious stmiii of praise 
and projdiecy so familiar to us in the morning ser- 
vice of our chui'ch — stmiii in which it is to be 
obsen''ed tliat the father, before sjieaking of his 
own child, blesses God for remembering his cove- 
nant and promise, in the redemption and salvation 
of his people through Him, of whom his own son 
was the prophet and foi eruiiiier. A single vci*se 
contains all that we know of John's liistory for a 
h|)iice of thirty ycafi^the whole period which 
elapsed between his birui and the commencement of 
his public ministry. 'J’he child grow and waxed 
stiong in the spirit, and was in the deserts till the 
day of his showing unto Israel " (Luke i. 80). 
John, it will be rcmembereil, was ordained to be a 
Nazarite (sec Num. vi. 1-21) from his birth, for 
the woitIs of the angel were, “ He shall drink 
neither wine nor strong drink ” (Luke i. 1 5). What 
wc are to understand by this brief announcement is 
probably this : — ^The chosen forerunner of the Mes- 
siah ami herald of his kingdom was requirod to 
Ibiego the oidinary pleasuics and indulgences of 
the world, imd live a life of the strictest self-denial 
ill retiieiYUMit and solitude. 

It was thus that the holy Nazarite, dwelling by 
liimself ill the wild and thinly peopled region westwaM 
of the Deal! Sea, called “ Desert" in the text, prepared 
himself by self^iscipliiie, and by constant commu- 
nion with (jod, for the wonderful ollice to which he 
had been divinely called . Here year aller year of his 
.stern probation passed by, till at length the time 
for the fulfilment of his mission airived. The 
very appearance of tlie holy Baptist was of it.self a 
lesson to his countrymen ; his dross was that of the 
old prophets — ^ garment w'oven of csunol's liair 
(2 K. i. 8), attncJiwl to the bwly by a leathern 
girdle. His food was such as the desert afforded— 
locusts (Lev. xi. 22) and wild honey (Ps. Ixxxi. 
IG). 

And now the long secluded hei’mit came forth to 
the dischaige of his efiice. His supernatural birth — 
his hard ascetic life— his reputation for extraor- 
dinary sanctity — and the generally prevailing 
expectatioii that some great one was about to ap- 
pear — these causes, without the aid of miraculous 
power, for “John did no miracle" (John x. 41), 
were sufficient to attract to him a great multitude 
from “ every quai-ter ” (Matt. iii. 5). Brief and 
startling was his first exhoi*tation to them— “ Kepent 
ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." Some 
score verses contain all that is recorded of John's 
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preaching, and the sum of it all is repentance ; not 
mere legal ablution or expiation, but a change of 
heart and life. Herein John, though exhibiting a 
marked contrast to the stTibes and pharisees of his 
own time, was but repeating with the stimulus of 
a new aud powerful motive the lessons which had 
been again And again impressed upon tliem by tiieir 
ancient prophets (cf. Is. i. IG, 17, Iv. 7 ; Jcr. vii. 
3-7 ; Ezek. xviii. 19-32, xxxvi. 25-27; Joel ii. 12, 
13; Mic. vi. 8; Zech. i. 3, 4). But while such 
was bis solemn admonition to the multitude at 
large, he adopted towards the leading sects of the 
Jews a severer tone, denouncing Pharisees and 
Sodducees alike as “ a generation of vipers,” and 
warning them of tlie folly of trusting to external 
privileges as descendants of Abraham (Luke iii. 8). 
Now at last ho warns them that “ the axe was laid 
to the root of the ti ee " — that formal righteousness 
would be tolerated no longer, and that none would 
be acknowledged for children of Abraham but such 
as did the works of Abrahdm (cr. John viii. 39). 
Such alanning declarations producetl their eflect, ' 
and many of every class pressed forwai'd to confess 
their sins and to baptised. 

What then was the Kiptism which John ad- 
ministered ? Not altogether a new rite, for it was 
the custom of the Jews to baptise proselytes to their 
religion — not an oitli nance in itself conveying re- 
mission of sins, but rather a token aud syinlMl of 
that repentance which was an indispensable condi- 
tion of forgiveness, through Him, whom John 
pointed out as “ the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world." Still less did tlie baptism 
of John impart the grace of regeneration— of a new 
spiritual life (Acts xix. 3, 4). This was to ho 
the mysterious eflect of baptism “ with the 
Holy Ghost,” which was to be oidained by that 
“Mightier One," whose coming he proclaimed. 
The proparatory baptism of Joiin was a visible 
sign to tlie people, and a distinct acknowledgment 
by them, that a hearty renunciation of sin and a 
real amendment of life were necessary for admission 
into the kingdom of heaven, which the Baptist pro- 
claimed to 1^ at J^id. But the fundamental dis- 
tinction between^hn's baptism unto repentance, 
and that baptism accompanied with the gift of tbc 
Holy Spirit which our Lord aiWwards oidained, is 
cleai'ly marked by John himself (Matt. iii. 11, 12). 

As a preacher, John was eminently practice and 
discriminating. Self-love aud covetousness weie 
the prevalent sins of the people at large : on them 
theroibra ho enjoined charity, and oousideratioii for 
others. The publicans he cautioned gainst extor- 
tion, the soldiere against violence ftd plunder. 
His answers to them are, no doubt, to be legaixled 
as instances ot the appropriate warning and advice 
which he addressed to eveiy class. 

The oiission of the Baptist — an extraoidinary one 
for an extraordinary purpose— was not limited to 
those who had openly forsaken the covenant ot- 
God, and so foifeit^ its principles. |t was to the 
whole people alike. This we must infer from the 
baptism of one who had no confession to make, and 
no sins to wash away. Jesus Haraself come from 
Galilee to Jordan to be baptised of John, on the 
special ground that it became Him “ to fulfil all 
righteousness," and, as man, to submit to tlie cus- 
toms and ordinances which were binding upon the 
rest of the Jewish people. John, however, naturally 
at first shrank from oflering the symbols of purity 
to the sinless Son of God. But here a difficult 
question arises — How is John's acknowledgment of 
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Jesus at the moment of His presenting Himself for I 
baptism com|)atiblo with his subsetpient a88Ci*tiou ] 
that he knew Him not, save by the descent of the 
Holy Spiiit u{)on Him, which took plaoe after His 
baptism ? If it be difficult to imagine that the two 
cousins were not pei-sonally acquainted with each 
other, it must be borne in mind that their places of 
residence were at the two extremities of the country, 
with but little meains of communication between 
them. Perhaps, too, John's special destination and 
mode of life may have kept him frem the stated 
festivals of his countrymen at Jerusalem. It is 
possible therefore that the Siiviour and the Baptist 
had never before met. It wiis certainly of the 
utmost importance that there should be no suspicion 
of concert or collusion between them. John, how- 
ever, must assuredly have been in daily expectation 
of Christ's manifestation to Israel, and so a wonl 
or sign would have sufficed to reveal to him the 
I)ei'$on and presence of our Lord, though we may 
well suppose such a fact to be made known by a 
direct communication from God, as in the case of 
Simeon (Luke li. 26; cf. .Tackson on the Creeds 
Works, Ox. Ed. vi. 404). At all events it is wholly 
inconceivable that Joliii should have been peitnitted 
to baptise the Son of God without being enabled to 
distinguish Him frem any of the orrlinary multitude. 
Upon the whole, the true meaning of the wonls 
Kkyi» okK IjlSeiif aifrov .would seem to be as 
follows : — And 1, even I, though standing in so 
near a relation to Him, both jjersonally and minis- ! 
tcrually, luul no ivssiired knowledge of Him as the \ 
Messiih, I did not know Him, and 1 had not 
authority to pi*oclaim Him as such, till I saw the 
predictcil sign in the descent of the Holy Spirit 
u])on Him. It must be home in mind that John 
liad no means of knowing by previous announce- 
ment, whctlier tliis wondeiful acknowledgment of 
the Ihvine Son would be vouchsafed to His fore- 
runner at His baptism, or at any other time (see 
Dr. Mill's Hist, Character of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
and the authorities quoted by him). 

With the baptism of .lesus John's more especial 
oflice ceased. The king had to liis kingdom. 
The function of the hciuld discharged. It 
was this tiint John had with singular humility and 
self - renunciation announced beforehand: — “ He 
must increase, but 1 must decrease.” 

John, howevei*, still cxintinucd to present himself 
to his countrymen in the capacity of witness to 
.Tesus. Especially did he bear testimony to Him at 
Bethany beyond Joidan (for Bethany, not Bethabara, 
is the reading of the best MSS.). So confidciitly 
indeed did ^ point out the Lamb of God, on whom 
he had seen the Spirit alighting like a dove, that 
two of his own disciples, Andrew, and probably 
John, being convinced by his testimony, followed 
.Tesus, as the true Messiah. • 

From incidental notices in Scripture wc learn 
. that John and his disciples continued to baptise 
some time i^r our Lord entered upon His ministry 
(see John iii. 23, iv. 1 ; Acts xix. 3). Wo gatlier 
also that John instructed his disciples in certain 
moral and religions duties, as iasting (Matt. ix. 14 ; 
Luke v. 33) and pmyer (Luke xi. 1 ). 

But shortly after he had given his testimony to 
the Messiah, John’s public ministry was brought to 
a close. He had at the beginning of it condemned 
the hypocrisy and worldliness of the Pharisees and 
Sadducces, and he now had occasion to denounce 
the lust of a king. In daring disregard of the divine 
laws, Herod Aniijias had taken to himself the wife 
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of his brother Philip; and when John reproved 
him for this, as well as for other sins (l.ukeiii. 19), 
Herod cast him into prison. The place of his con- 
finement was the castle of Machacrus — a fortress on 
the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. It was here 
that reports reached him of the miracles which our 
Lord was working in Judaea — miracles which, 
doubtless, were to John’s mind but the coufirmss* 
tion of what he expected to hear os to the establish- 
ment of the Messiah’s kingdom. But if Christ's 
kingdom were indeed established, it was the duty of 
John’s own disciples no less than of all others to 
acknowledge it. They, however, would naturally 
cling to tlieii* own master, and be slow to transfer 
their allegiance to another. With a view therefore 
to overcome their scruples, John sent two of them 
to Jesus Himself to ask the question, “ Art Thou 
He that should come ?” They were answered not 
by words, but by a series of miracles wrought 
before their eyes— the veiy miracles which prophecy 
had specificfi as the distinguishing credentials of the 
Mesriah (Is. XXXV. 5, Ixi. 1) ; and while Jesus bade 
the two messengers caiTy hack to John as his 
only .mswer the report of what they ha»l seen and 
hesird. He took occasion to guard the multitude who 
surrounded Him, against sup])osing that tlie Baptist 
himsi'If was shaken in mind, by a direct appal to 
their own knowledge of his life nn<l character. 

! Well might they be appaled to as witnesses that 
tlie stern prophet of the wiMerness was no waverer, 
bending fu every brei*/e, lilfe the rwds on the biriks 
of .Toi^an. l^*oof abiindimt had they that John 
was no worldling with a heart set ujaai rich cloth- 
ing and dainty fare- the luxuries of a king's court 
— and they must have bcsui rearly to acknowltnige 
tlmt one so inured to a life of hardness and privation 
was not likely to he aflected by the oi’dinary terrors 
of a prison. But our J.ord not only vindicates his 
forerunner from any suspicion of inconstancy. He 
goes on to proclaim him a prophet, and more than 
a proplict, nay, inferior to none horn of woman, 
though in r<*s|H*ct to spiritual privileges l)ehind the 
least of those who were to be born of the Spirit and 
admitted into the fellowship of Christ’s body (Matt, 
xi. 11). It should be noted that the expression 
6 5^ fiiKpirtpos, K.r,\. is iindei stood by Chry- 
sostom, Augustin, Hilary, an<l some mfslern com- 
mentators, to mean Christ Himself, but this inter- 
pretation is less agreeable to the spirit .‘ind tone of 
our Lord’s discourse. 

Jesus further proceeds to declare that John was, 
according to the true meaning of the prophecy, the 
Elijah of the new covenant, foretold by Malachi 
(iii. 4). The event indeed proved that J«)hn was to 
Ilcrod what Elijah hail lieen to Ahah, and a prison 
was dremed too light a punishment for his boldness 
in asserting God's law before the face of a king and 
a queen. Nothing but the death of the Baptist 
would satisfy the resentment of Herodias. Though 
foiled once, she continued to watch her opportunity, 
which at length annved. A court festival was kept 
at Machacrus in honour of. the king's birthday. 
After sapper, the daughter of Herodias came in and 
danced before the company, and so charmed was 
the king by lier grace that he promised with an 
oath to give her whatsoever she should ask. 

Salome, prompted hy her almndoned mother, de- 
manded the head of John the Baptist. The pro- 
mise had been given in the hi'aring of his dis- 
tinguished guests, and so Herod, though loth to be 
made the instrument of so bloody a work, gave in- 
structions to an officer of his guard, who went and 
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executed John in the prison, and his head was 
brought to feast the eyes of the adnltei'ess whose ! 
sins he had denounced. j 

Thus was John added to that glorious army of 
maiiym who have suffered for righteousness* sake. 
His death is supposed to have occuii’cd just before 
the thii-d passover, in the courae of the Lord’s 
ministry. Jt is by Joi»ephus (ilnL xviii. 5, §2) 
atti'ibuted to the jealousy with which Herod re> 
guided his growing 'influence with the people. 
Herod undoubtedly looked upon liim as some extm> 
oidinary person, for no sooner did he hear of the 
miracles of Jesus than, though a Sadducee himself, 
and as such a disbeliever in the Kcsurrection, he 
ascribed them to John, whom ho supposed to be 
risen fi'om the detul. Holy Scriptm*e tells us that 
the body of the Baptist was laid iu the tomb by his 
disciples, and Kcdesiastical history I'ccords the 
honours which soccessivo generations paid to his 
memory. 

'file brief history of John’s life is mai'ked through- 
out with the characteristic graces of srlf-douial, 
humility, and holy courage. So great indeed was 
iiis abstinence that worldly men oonsidcroi him 
possessed. “ John came neither eating nor drink- 
ing, and they said he hath a devil.” His humility 
was such that he had again and again to disavow 
the character, and decline the hoiioura which an 
admiring multitude almost forced upon him. To 
their questions he answered plainly, he was not the 
Christ, nor the Klij.ihaOfwhom they were thinking, 
nor one of their oUl prophets. He was no one — 
a voice merely— -the Voice of (lodcjillingHis people 
to repentance in preiiaration for the coming of Him 
whose shoe latchet ho was not wortliy to unloose. 

Vor his boldness in speaking truth, he went a 
willing victim to prison and to death. 

The student may consult the following works, 
where he will And numerous references to 
ancient and moderu comnientatora: — Tillemont, 
"Hist. EccUs.; VVitsius, MisecU. vol. iv. ; Thomas 
Aquinas, Catmi Awrea, Oxfoitl, 1842 j Neauder, 
Life of Christ; Lc Bas, Soripture Biography; 
Taylor, Life of Chmt; Olshauscn, Com. on the 
Qmpels. [E.H-S.] 

JOHN, GOSPEL OF. 1. AutAoritJ/.— No 
doubt has been enteittiined at any time in the 
Church, cith(f( of the canonical authority of this 
Gospel, or of its being written by St. John. The 
text 2 Pet. i. 14 is not indeed sufficient to support 
the inferoiice that St. Peter and his readers were 
acquainted with the fourth Gospel, and rec^nisetl 
its authority. But still no other book of the N. T. 
is authenticated by testimony of so early a date as 
thsvt of the disciples which is embodied in the 
Gosixsl itself <xxi. 24, 25). Ampng the Apostolic 
Fathers. Ignatius appears to have known and recog- 
nised this Gospel. His declaration, ” I desire the 
bre.'wl of God, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ 
the Son of Go<l . . . and I desire the dniik of God, 
His blood, which is incorruptible love” {ad Horn. 
vii. ; Cureton, Corpus fgnatianmit p. 231), could 
scarocly have been written by one who hod not 
read St. John vi. 32, &c. And in the Ep. ad \ 
Phihdelphenos, vii. (which, however, is not con- 
biined in Mr. Cureton's Syriac MSS.), the same 
writer says, “ [The Holy Spirit] knoweth whence i 
Ho coraeth and whitlier He goeth, and reproveth | 
the things which are hidden this is surely more i 
than an acddeiital verbal coincidence with St. John 
iii. 8 and xvi. 8. The fact that this Gospel is not 
. . i._ of Home f A/O. r>8 oi 98) serves, 
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as Dean AlfoM suggests, merely to conflim the 
statement that it is a veiy late production of the 
Apostolic age. Polycarp in his short epistle, 
Heimas, and Barnabas do not refer to it. But its 
phraseology may be clearly traced in the Epistle to 
Diognetus (** Christians dwell in the world, but 
they are not of the world;” comp. John xvii. 11, 
14, 16: ** He sent His only-batten Son ... as 
loving, not condemning;” comp. John iii. 16, 17), 
imd in Justin Martyr, a.d. 150 (“ Christ said. 
Except ye be bora again ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven : and it is manifest to all that 
it is imp^sible for those who have been once bom 
to enter into the wombs of those tliat hare them;’* 
Apol. 61 ; comp. John iii. 3, 5: and again, “His 
blood having b^n pi^xiueed, not of human seed, 
hut of the will of God ;” Tn/pho, 63 ; comp. John 

i. 13, &c.). Tatian, a.d. 170, wrote a haimony 
of the four Gospels ; and he quotes St. John’s Gospel 
in his only extant work; so do his contemporanes 
Aiwllinaris of Hierapolis, Athenagoras, and the 
writer of the Epistle of the churdies of Vienne and 
T.yons. The Valentininns made great use of it; 
aiwl one of their sect, Hcracleon, wrote a com- 
mentary on it. Yet its autlmrity among orthodox 
Christians was too firmly established to be shaken 
thereby. Theophilus of Antioch (ad Auto/gewUf 

ii. ) expressly ascribes this Gospel to St. John ; and 
he wrote, accoMing to Jerome (Ep. 53 ad A^as.), 
a haimoniscd commentary on the four Gospels. 
And, to close the list of writers of the second 
amtiiry, the numerous and full testimonies of 
irenaens in Gnul and Tertullian at Carthage, with 
the obscure but weighty testimony of the Roman 
writer of the Mm-atorian Fragment on the Canon, 
sufficiently show the aiithority attributed in the 
Western Churoh to this Gospel. The thiii century 
introduces equally decisive testimony fix)m the, 
Fathera of the Alexandrian Church, Clement and’ 
Orlgrn, which it is umiecessary here to quote at 
length. 

Ccnlon, Marcion, the Mnntanists, and other an- 
cient heretics (see Lamp, Commentarins^ i. 136), 
did not deny thgt St. John was the autlior of the 
Gospel, but they held that the Apstle was mis- 
taken, or that his Gospl had been interpolated in 
those passages which are opposed to their tenets. The 
Alogi, a sect in the beginning of the third century, 
were singular in rejecting the writings of St. John. 
Gucrike (Einlcitimg in N. T. 303) enumerates later 
opponents of the Gospl, beginning with an English- 
man, Etlw. Evnnson, On the Dissonance of the Four 
Evangelists^ Ipwich, 1792, and clo^ng with Bret- 
schneider’s ProftrtfciYw tfo Evangelio Johannis, ^c., 
orufine. Lip. 1820. His arguments are charac- 
terised by Guerike as strong in comparison witli 
those of his preilccessors. They are grounded chiefly 
on the strangeness of such langui^ and thoughts as 
those of St. John coming from a Qililean fisherman, 
and on the difference between the representations ot 
our Lord’s prson and of his manner of speech given 
by St. John and the other Evangelists. Guerike 
answers Bretschneider's arguments in detail. The 
scepticism of more recent times has found its fullest, 
and, according to Blcck, its most imprtant, ex- 
pression in a treatise by Liitzelberger on the tia- 
dition respecting the Apostle John and his writings 
(1840). His arguments are recapitulated and 
answered by Dr. Davidson (Introduction to the 
N. 7*., 1848, vol. i. p. 244, &c.). It may suffice 
to mention one specimen. St, Paul’s expression 
(Gal. ii. 6), diroto: irore ^<rav, is translate hv 
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Liitzelbeiw, “ whatsoever they [Peter, James, 
Olid John] were tbimerly:'* he discovers therein 
an implied assertion that all three were not living 
when the Epistle to the Galatians was written, and 
infers that since Peter and James were undoubtedly 
alive, John must have been dead, and thcretbre tlie 
tradition which ascribes to him the residence at 
Ephesus, and the composition, after A.D. tiO, of 
vaiious writings, must conibund him with another 
John. Still inoie recently the objections of Baur 
to St. John’s Gospel have been answered by Ebim-d, 
J)as EmmAjelimn Johann^t &c., Zurich, 1845. 

2. PLice and time at which it was written , — 
Ephesus and Patmos are the two places mentioned 
by early writere; and the weight of evidence seems 
to prcpondenite in favour of Ephesus, li-enaeus 
(iii. 1 ; also apitd Kuseb. II. JS. v. 8) states that 
John publihhefl his Gospel whilst he dwelt in 
Ephesus of Asia. Jerome (Pro/, in Matth^ states 
that John was in Asia when he complied witli the i 
request of the bishops of Asia and others to write 
moi'e profoundly concerning the Divinity of Christ. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (i*ro/. tn Joannem) relates 
that John was living at Ephesus when he wtus 
moved by his disciples to write his Gospel. 

The evidence in favour of Patmos comes from 
two anonymous writem. The author of the Sy^ 
9v>psis of Scripture f printed in the works of Atha- 
nasius, states that the Gospel was dictated by 
St. John in Patmos, and published afterwards in 
Ephesus. The author of the work I)e XII. Apostolis, 
printed in the Appendix to Fabricius’ Hippolytus 
(p. 952, ed. Migne), states that John wa.s banished 
by Domitian to Patmos, where he wrote his Gospel. 
The later date of these unknown wiitcm, and the 
seeming inconsistency of their testimony with St. 
John’s declaration (iicv. i. 2) in Patmos, Unit he 
had previously borne rccoid of the Word of God, 
render their testimony of little weight. 

Attempts have been made to elicit from the lan- 
guage of the Gospel itself some argument which 
should decide the question whether it was written 
before or after the destruction of Jerusalem. But 
considering that the present tense “ is ” is usc<l in 
V. 2, and the past tense **was” in xi. 18, xviii. 1, 
xix, 41, it would seem reasonable to conclude that 
these passages throw no light upon the question. 

Clement of Alexandria (apwrf Euseh. H. E, vi. 
14) speaks of St. John os the latest of the Ev.an- 
gelists. The Apostle's sojourn at Ephesus probably 
began after St. Paul’s Epistle to the 'Ephesians was 
written, t. e. after A.D. 62. Eusebius E, iii. 
20) speciiics the foui-tecnth ycai* of Domitian, e. 
A.D. 95, as the year of his .banishment to Patmos. 
Probably the date of the Gospel may lie about mid- 
way between these two,*about a.d. 78. The le- 
ferences to it in the l.st Epistle and the Eevclation 
lead to the supposition that It was written <lecidedly 
before those two books; and the tradition of its 
supplementary character would lc.*id us to phu:e it 
some little time after the Apostle had fixed his 
abode at Ephesua. 

3. Ocoisim and Scope. — After the destniction 
of Jemsnlcra A.D. 69, Ephesus probably became 
the ccntie of the active life of Easterh Chiistendom. 
Even Antioch, the original source of missions to the 
Gentiles, and the future metropolis of the Chris- 
tian Pati-iarch, appeal's, for a time, less conspicuous 
in the obscurity of early church history than 
E))hci>us, to which St. Paul inscribed his Epistle, 
and in which St. John found a dwelling-place and 
a tomb. This half- Greek, half- Oriental city. 
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** visited by ships from all parts of the Meditei*^ 
ranean, and united by gi-cat roads with the markets 
of the interior, was the common meeting-place ot 
various characters and classes of men ” (Conybeoro 
and Howson’s St, Fanly ch. xiv.). It contained n 
lai^c church of ialthful Christians, a multitude of 
zealous Jews, an indigenous ])opulation devoted to 
the worship of a strange idol whose image (Jerome, 
Praef. in Ephes^ was borrowed from the East, its 
name from the West : in the Xystus of Ephesus, 
fme-thinking philobophers of all nations disputed 
over their favourite tenets (Justin, Trypho^ i. vii.). 
It was the place to which Cerinthus chose to bring 
the doctrines which he devised or learned at Alex- 
andria (Ncimder, Church IIiatory,\\, 42, od.Bohn). 
In this city, and among the lawless heathens in its 
neighbourhood (Clem. Alex. Qvis dives salv, §42), 
St. John was engaged in extending the Christian 
Church, when, for the grwxter ediHcation of that 
Chumh, his Gospel was written. It w.as obviously 
address&l primarily to Christians, not to heathens ; 
and the Apostle himself tells us (xx. 31) what was 
the end to which he looked forward in all his 
teaching. 

Modern ci'iticism has indulged in much curious 
speculation as to the exclusive or the principid 
motive which induced the Apostle to write. His 
design, acconiing to some critics, was to supplement 
the dcticiencius of the earlier thioe Gospels; nc- 
(Xmling to others, to confute the N'icolaitans and 
Cerinthus; acconiing to otheis, to state the true 
doctrine of the Divinity of Christ. But let it be 
borne in mind first of all that the inspiring, direct- 
ing impulse given to St. John w.as that by which 
all ** piophecy came in old time,” when “ holy 
men of God spake,” “ not by the will of man,’* 
“but tis they were move<l by the Holy Ghost.” 
We cannot feel confident of our own ca|)acjty to 
analyse the motives and ciieumsciibc the views of 
a mind under the influence of Divine inspiration. 
The Gospel of 8t. John is a boon to all ages, and to 
men in an infinite vai iety of cii'cumstances. Some- 
thing of the feelings of tl)e clnonicler, or the 
polemic, or the catechist may have been in the 
heait of the Apostle, but let us not imagine that 
his motives weie limited to any, or to all of these. 

It has indeed been pronounccHl by high ciitical 
authority that “ the supplemcntarv theory is eii- 
tiiely untenable ; ” and so it becomer if put forth in 
its most rigid form, and as showing the whole 
design of St. John. But even Dr. Davidson, 
while pronouncing it unsupported by either external 
tr.adition or internal giounds, acknowledges that 
some truth lies at the bottom of it. Those who 
hold the theory in its cxticme and exclusive form 
will find it hal'd to account for the fact that 
St. John has many things iu common with his 
predecesboi's ; and tliose who repudiate the theoiy 
entirely will find it hard to account for his omission, 
e.g. of such an event as the Transfiguration, which 
he was admitted to see, and which would have been 
within the scope (under, any other theory) of his 
Gospel. Luihai'dt concludes most judiciously that, 
though St. John may not have written with direct 
refetence to the earlier three Evangelists, he did not 
write without any reference to tliem. 

And in like manner, tliough so able a critic ns 
Liickc speaks of the anti-Giiostic icference of 
St. John as pmvailing throughout his Gospel, while 
Luthordt is for limiting bu(£ reference to his fiist 
vei'ses, .and to his doctrine of the Logos; and, 
though other wviteis liave shown much, ingenuity 
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ill discovering, and perhaps exaggerating, references thiixl year of Ills ministiy, beyond Joixian, vi. 
to IXiceti^n, Ebioiiitism, and Sabianisin ; yet, when (His glory shown by the multiplication of the 
(.onti'oversial references are set forth as the principal loaves, and by His walking on the sea, and by the 
<losign of the Apostle, it Is well to bear in mind discoui'ses with the Jews, His disciples and His 
the cautious opinion cxpi^essed by Dr. Davidson:— Apostles.) 

Designed polemical opponition to one of those 5. Fifth journey, six months before His death, 
errors, or to all of them, does not lie in the contents begun at the Feast of Tabernacles, vii.-x. 21. 
of the sacred book itself; and yet it is true that (Circumstances in which the journey was under- 
they were not unnoticed by St.John. He intended taken, vii. 1-1 J: five signs of His glory shown at 
to set forth the faith alone, and in so doing he has Jerusalem, vii. 14-x. 21.) 
written ptussages that do confute those erroneous 6. Sixth journey, about the Feast of Dedication, 
tendencies.” x. 22-42. (His testimooK in Solomon’s porch, and 

There is no intrinsic impiobability in the early His dejiarture beyond Jo^n.) 
tradition ns to the occasion and scope of this Gospel, 7. I^veuth journey in Judaea towards Bethany, 
which is most fully rclatcil in the commentary of xi. 1-.54. (The iiiising of [.azarus and its oonsc- 
'fheodom of Mopsuestia, to the effect that while quenccs.) 

St. John lived at Ejihesus, and visited all parts of 8. Eighth journey, before His last Passover, xi. 
Asia, the writings of Matthow, Mark, and oven 55-xii. (Plots of the Jews, His entry into Jeru- 
l.iike, came into the hands of the Christians, and salem, and into the Temple, and the manifestation 
were diligently circulated evci^where. Then it Inf His glory there.) 

occurred to the Christians of Asia iliat St. Jolin 6. Histoiy of the Death of Christ, xiii.-xx. 20. • 

Wtus a more credible witness than all others, foms- 1. Prepamtiou for Ills Passion, xiii.--xvii. (Last- 

much as fnim the beginning, even before Matthew, Supper, tUscourse to Ilis disciples, His commen- 
hc was with the Lord, and enjoyed more abundant datory prayer.) 

grace through the love which the Loiri l»orc to him. 2. The circumstances of His Passion and Death, 
And they brought him the books, and sought to xviii. xix. (His apprehension, trial, and cruci- 
kiiow his opinion of them. Then he praised the fixion.) 

writore for their vei'acity, and said that a few things J. Ilis Kosuvroction, and the proofs of it, xx. 
had boon omitted by them, and that all but a little 1-29. 

of the teaching of the most important miracles was C. The Conclusion, xx. 30-xxi. : — 

recorded. And he ad<lod that they who discoai%c 1. Scope of the foregoing history, xx. 30, 31. 

of the coming of Christ in the flesh ought not to 2. Conbianation of the authority of the Evuii- 

omit to speak of his Divinity, lest in course of time gelist by additional historical facts, and by tlie 
men who are used to such disconnies might suppo^ tesrimony of the elders of tlie Church, xxi, 1-24. 
that Clirist was only wliat He appeared to W 3. Iteason of the termination of the history, 
'l'hereu(ion the brethren exhorted him to write xxi. 25. 

at once the things which he judged the mo'>t im- Some portions of the Gospel have licen regarded 
[xirtaiit tor instruction, and wliich lie saw omitted by certain critics as iiitei’jiolations. Luthairit dis- 
hy the othci's. And he did so. And therefore * cu.sscs at eoiisidei able length the objections of Paulus, 
fioiii the beginning ho discoursed about the doc- Weissc, »Schenkcl, and Mchweizer to eh. xxi. viii. 
trine of the Divinity of Christ, judging this to he the 1-11, v. 3, ii. 1-12, iv. 44-54, vi. 1-20. The dis- 
iie(’e.ssary beginning of the Gospel, and from it he cussiou of these passives belongs rather to a com- 
went on to the incarnation. [S^ abfjve, p. 1 107.3 menbuy than to a brief inti'oduction. But as the 

4. Contents and Intcijritfi . — Lutliardt says that question os to ch. xxi. has an im|X)rtant bearing (Ui 
(.here is no book in the N. T. which more strongly the histoiy of the Gospel, a brief statement respcct- 
^ than the 10111411 Gospel impresses the reader with ing it may not be out of place here. 

the notion of its unity and integrity. And yet Gueiike {Einteitmg^ p. 310) gives the following 
it does not appear to be written with such close lists of (1) those who have doubted, and (2) those 
adherence to a preconceived plan as a Westcni who have advocated its genuineness: — (1) Grotius, 
writer would show in developing and illustmting Le Clcrc, P&ff, Semicr, I’aulus, Gurlitt, Bertholdt, 
some one leading idea. The preface, the break at Seyffarth, Liicke, Dc Wette, Schott ; (2) K. Simon, 
the end of the twelfth chapter, and tlie supple- Lampe, Wetstein, Osiander, Michaelis, Beck, Eich- 
mentaiy chapter, are divisions which will occur to horn, Hug, Wegseheider, Handsclike, Welter, Tho- 
eveiy reader. The ingenious synopsis of Bcngd luck, Scheffer. The objections against the Hrst 
and the thoughtful oue of I.uthardt arc woithy of twenty-three vem's of this chapter arc founded 
attention. But none is so elaborate and minute as entirely on internal evidence. The principal objec- 
that of Lampe, of which the following i.s an abridg- tions as to allied peculisuities of language are 
ment : — completely answered in a note in Gucrike's Einlei^ 

A. The Pmologue, i. 1-18. tung, 310, and are given up with one exception 

B. The History, i. 19-xx. 29. by Do Wettc. Other objections, though urged by 

a. Various events relating to our Loid's ministry, Liioke, are exceedingly trivial aod arbitrary, e, g. 

narrated in connexion with seven journeys, 1. 19 that the reference to the author in verse 20 is 
-xii. 50 : — unlike the manner of St. John ; that xx. 80, 31 

1. First journey, into Judaea and beginning of would have been placed at the end of xxi. by 

Ills ministry, i. 19-ii. 12. St. John if he had written both chapters ; that the 

2. Second journey, at the Passover in the first narrative descends to strangely minute ciroum- 

year of His ministry, ii. l3-iv. (The' manifesto- stances, &c. 

lion of His glory in Jerusalem, ii. 13-iii. 21, and The 25th verse and the latter iialf of the 24th of 
in the journey back, iii. 22~iy.) ch. xxi. are generally received as an uudisgtiiscil 

3. third journey, in the second year of l)js addition, probably by the elders of the Ephesian 

^ 4 ministry, about the l*a.ssover, v. Church, where the Gospel was first published. 

4. Foni4h journey, about the Passover, in the There is an eaily tradition recoiried by tlie nu- 

4 C 
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thor of the Synopsis <if SGn])turo in Athan:tsius, from its similarity in stylo, language, iind doctrine tu 
that this Gospel was written many years before the the Gos|)el is oveiwlioliiiing. Mack night {Preface 
Apostle pcMiuittcd its gencml circulation. This io First Fpistle of John) has drawn out a list 
fact— rather improbable in itself — is rendered less nineteen piissages in the Epistle which are so similar 
so by the obviously supplementary character of the to an cfiual number of passages in the Gospel that 
latter |)art, or perhaps the whole of ch. xxi. Ewald we cannot but conclude that the two writings emn- 
iOesch. Israel, vii. 217), less sceptical herein than nated from the same mind, or that one author was 
many of his countrymen, comes to the coticlusioti a strangely successful cc^pyistboth of the words and 
that the first 20 chapters of this Gos))el, having of the sentiments of the other. The allusion again of 
lieen written by the Apostle, about A.D. HO, at the the writer to himself is such as would suit St. John 
letpiest, and with the help of his morc adr.inced the Apostle, and very few but St. John (1 Ep. i. 1). 
Christian friends, were made public till a sh<*rt Thus we seb that the high probability of the au- 
tinie before his death, an*that ch. xxi. was a later thorship is established both by the internal evidence 
luldition by his own hand. and by the external evidence taken apart. Unite 

5. Literature. — ^'fhe principal Gonimcntatoi*s on them, and this probability rises to a moral ceitainty. 
St. John will be found in the following list: — With rcgard to Me at which St. John wrote 

(1) Origen, in 0pp. ed. 1759, iv. 1-460; (2) the Epistle (for an Epistle it essentially is; thougli 
(Chrysostom, in 0pp. ed. 1728, viti. 1-580; (3) not commencing or concluding in the epistolary 
Theodore of Mofjsucstia and otliew, in Corderii foi-m) there is (‘onsidemhle diversity (»f opinion. 
Catena i» Joannem, 1630; (4) Augustine, in 4 1 Grctius, H.ammond, Whitby, Ihiiison, Macknight, 
0pp. ed. 1690, iii., pert 2, 290-820; (5) Then- fix a date previous to the destniction of Jerusalem, 
phylact ; (6) Euthymius ZigJibenus ; (7) Mai- iinderstauding (but prcbably not eorrcctly) the ex- 
donatus; (8) Luther; (9) Calvin; (10) Grolius piession “It is the I.ast time’'(ii. 18) to lefcr to 
.and others, in the Critici Sacri ; (1 1) ('oraelins h, the Jewish Church and nation. Laidner, Whiston, 
Lapide; (12) Haramoml; (13) Lain;ic, Commen- Lamp, Mill, Le(’lerc, Basnage, Beausohre, Pupiii, 
iarins eccegcticO'analffticus in Joannem, 1735; Davidson, lussign it to the close of the tii>t century. 
(14) Bcngel; (1.5) Whitby ; (16) Liicke, CW- This is the mure prolviblc date. There arc seveial 
mcntfir zuin Emnq. Joann. 1820; (17) Ols- indications of the Epistle being posterior to the 
hausen, yL'65sc/»cr Commeafar, 1834 ; (18) Meyer, Gospl. 

Kritisch-exetiet. Commentary (19) Do Wette, IJkc the Gospel it was piolwibly written fiom 
Exetjet. Ifatulbach z. N. T.y (20) Tholuck, (7omin. Ephesus. Grotius fixes I’atmos ns the place at 
z. Emmj. Johan, ; (21) C. E. Luthaidt, das which it was wiltten — Macknight, Judaea. But a 
Johanneische Evnngclium nach seiner Eigenthum^ late date w'ould involve the conclusion th.'it it was 
Ikhheit, 1853. Ephesus. The persons addressed arc coriainly not 

Until very lately the English iviider had no better Barthians, accniibng to the inscriptions of one 
critiwil help in the study <if St. .Tohn’s Gospl than Grcck and sevend Latin MSS. There is however 
those which were provided for him by Hammond, a somewhat widely spread Latin tradition to this 
Lightfoot, and Whitby. He now has acc(>ss through effect resting on tlie .'luthoiity of St. Augustine, 
the learnwl Cornraenhiries of Canon Woixlsworth and Cassiodonis, and Botlc; and it is defeiuled by Estius. 
Dean Alford the intei’f)retntions and cxjilanations The Greek C/hurch knew no such I'cprt. Laixlner 
of the ancient Fathers, and several English Iheolo- is cleaily right when he says that it was primarilv 
giiuis, and to those of nil the eminent German critics, meant for the Churches (»f Asia under St. Johi/s 
The Comraonhiries of Chrysostom and Augus- inspiH-tion, to whom he had alreruly orally deliv«‘i('il 
tine have been tiunslatod into English in the his doetririo (i. 3, ii. 7), 

Oxfonl Library of the Fathers (Barker, 1848). The main object of the Epistle does not appar 
English translations have been published also of the to be th;it of oppsing the enora of the Doeetae 
(’ommeutaries of Benge! and Olshauscn. And the (Schmidt, Bertholdt, Niemcyer), or of the Gnostics 
llev. F. D. Maurice hius published an original and (Kieukev), or of the Nijolaitans (Macknight), or 
de\ out Commentmy under the title of Dwcowrscs on of the Ceiiuthians (Miclnujlis), or of all of them 
the Gospel of St. John, 1857. [W. T. B.] together ('rownsemi), or of the Sabians (Barkey, 

JOHN, THE FIRST EPISTLE GENE- Ston*, Keil), or of Judaizovs (Loclller, Semler), oi 
RATj of. Its Authenticity. — The extcnml evi- of apstntes to Judaism (Lange, Eiehhorn, Ham- 
(lencc is bf the most satisfactory naturc. Eusebius Icin) : the leading purpsc of the Apostle a])pears to 
places it in his list of bpoKoyovftxva [see above, p. be ratlier constructive than plemical. 8t» John 
3(12], and we have ample proof that it was acknow- is remarkable both in his history and in his wi'itings 
ledged and received as the production of the Apstlc for his abhorrence of false doctrine, but ho does not 
John in the writings of Bolycarp {Ep, ad Philipp, attack error as a controversialist. He states the 
c. vii.) ; Bapias, as quoted by Eusebius {H, E, iii. deep truth and lays down the deep moial teaching 
39) ; Ii-enaeus {Ado. Haer, iii. 18) ; Origen {ap^id of Christianity, and in this way latlierthan directly 
Ens. //. E. vi. 25) ; Clement of Alexandria {Sirom, condemns heresy. In the intiodnction (i. 1-4) the 
lib. ii.) ; Tertulliap {Adv. Prax, c. xv.) ; Cyprian Apostle states the purpose of his Epistle. It is to 
{Ep. xxviii.): and there is no voice in antiquity declare the Woi-d of life to those whom he isnd- 
raised to the contrary. dressing, in order that he and they might be uriitiii 

On the gi'ounds of internal evidence it has been in true communion with each other, and with 
questioned by J.ange {Die Sekrift. des Johann. God the Father, and His Son Jesus Christ. He at 
^Jicrsetzt uml erklart, vol. iii.) j Cludius ( Uran^ once begins to evpl.'iin the nature and conditions of 
skhten des Christenthnms) y Brotschneider {Probit- communion with God, and being led on from this 
bilia de Evawj. et Epist. Joan. Ap. indole et on- pint into other topics, he twice brings himself 
ifine)y 7je\ler {T/ieolo<jische Jahidmeher for 1845). bock to the same subject. The fii-st pi t of the 
The objections made by these critics are too slight Epistle may be considered to end at ii. 28. The 
to he worth mentioning. Gn tlie other hand the Apostle begins afresh witli the doctrine of sonship 
iiiteriuil evidence for its being the work of St. .John or oornmunion at ii. 29, and retuins to the same 
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ihomo at iv., 7. His lesson tlu-oughout is, that the antiquity in their favour is not very strong, but yet 
means of union witli God are, on the pjirt of Christ, I it is considerable. Clement of Alexandria speaks of 
his atoning blood (i. 7, it. 2, iii. 5, iv. 10, 14-, v. the first Epistle as the taryer ((itrom. lib. ii.), and 
(}) and advocacy (ii. 1) — on the part of man, holi- if the Adumbrationes are his, he bears direct testi> 
(i. 6), ob^iciice (ii. 3), purity (iii. 3), faith 1 mony to the second Epistle {Adumbr, p. 1011, ed. 
(iii. 23, iv. 3, v. 5), and alrave all love (ii. 7, iii. | Potter). Origen appears to have had the same 
14, iv. 7, V. 1). St. .John is designated the Apostle ■ doubts as Eusebius (apurfATtiscb. If. vi. 25). I)io- 
nf I.OVO, and rightly ; but it should be ever remem* lysitis {apiid Eitscb. IT, E. vii. 25) and Alexander of 
bered that his “ Love” does not exclude or ignore, Alexandria {apnd Socr, IT, i. 6) attribute them 
but embraces both faith and obedience as constituent to St. John. So does Irenacus (Ado, ffacr, i. 16). 
paits of itself. Indeed, St. Paul’s “Faith that Anralius quoted them in the Council of Carthage, 
worketh by Love,” and St. .Tames* •“ Works that a.d. 256, ns St. John's writing (Cyprian, Op. ii. 
are the fruit of Faith,” and St. John’s “Love x 1*20, Oberthtir). Kphram Syrus speaks of 
which springs from Faith and produces Obedience,” [hem in the same way in the fourth century. In 
are all one and the same state of mind describ«l the fifth century they nio .almost uiiiversjilly i*e- 
according to the first, third, or second stage into ceived. A homily, wrongly attributed to St. Chry- 
which we are able to analyse the complex whole. sostom, declares them unranonical. 

There arc two doubtful passages in this Epistle, If the external testimony is not as decisive as we 
ii.‘23,“but he that acknowledgeththe Sonhath the might wish, the internal evidence is peculiaily 
Father also,” and v. 7, “ For there are three that strong. Mill has pointed out that of the 13 vei’ses 
bear reconl in heaven, the Father, the Word, and which comjwse the Second Epistle, 8 are to bo 
the Holy Ghost, and these three arc one.” The found in the First Epistle. Either then the Second 
question of their authenticity is argued at length Epistle proceeded from the same autiior as the F'irst, 
by Mill (note at the end of I John v.), and Horne from a conscious fabricator who desiml to jwss 
(fntroduetion to If, S. iv. p. 448, Lond. 1834). off* something of his own .os the production of the 
It would .appear without doubt that they aic not Apostle. But if the latter nlteinntive had been 
gi'iiuino. The i.atter passage is contained in four true, the fabricator in question would assuredly 
only of the 150 MSS. of the Epistle, the Codex have assumed the title of .fohn Me Aywsf/c, instead 
Guelphcrhytanus of the seventeenth century, the of merely designating himself as John the cider. 
Codex Ivaviamis, a forgery subse<iuent to the year and he would have intioduced some doctrine which 
1514, the (yodex Britannicus or Monfortii of the it would have been his object to make popular, 
fifteenth or sixtccut.h century, atul the Codex Ot- The title and contents of the Epistle are strong 
folMHiianus of the fifteenth century. It is not ai^iments against a fabricator, whereas they would 
found in the Syriac versions, in the Coptic, tiie Sa- account for its non-univers.al reception in early 
hidic, the Ethiopic, the Annenian, the Arabic, the times. And if not the work of a fabricator, it must 
Sclavonic, nor in any ancient version except the fi*om stole, diction, and tone of thought, Ije the 
I.atin ; and the best, editions of even the I-ntin ver- work or the author of the Kimt Epistle, and, we 
sion omit it. It was not qnute<1 hy one Greek may odd, of the Gospel. 

Fatlna*, or writer previous to the 14th century. The reason why St. John designates himself as 
It was not inseiied in Erasmus’s editions of the 7rp€trfi(rrfpos rather than &ir6aro\os (Ep. ii. 1, 
(iiiek Testament, published in ITilG and 1519, nor Ep. iii. 1), is no dodbt the same a.H that which 
ill that of Aldus, 1518 j nor in th.at of Gorlielius, made St. Peter designate iiwsclf by the same titfe 
1521 ; nor of Cejihalacus, 1.524; nor of Colinaeus (1 Pet. v, 1), .and which caused St. James and St. 
1534; nor in Luther’s version of 1546. Against Jude to give themselves no other title than ** the 
sucli an amount of cxtorual testimony no internal servant of God and of the Loixl Jesus Christ” 
evidence, however weighty, could be of avail. For (Jam. i. 1), “ the servant of Jesus Chri&t and bio- 
the exposition of the passage as contoining the woixis ther of Jarara” (Jude 1). St. Paul had a special 
in question, see (as quoted by Horne) Bp. Horsley’i object in declaring himself an apostle. Those who 
Sormotis (i. p. 193). For the same passage inter- l^elcngod to the original Twelve had no such necessity 
pveted without the disputed words, see Sir Isaac imposed upon them. With them it was a matter of 
Newton’s /fiat, of Tito Texts (Works, v. p. 528. indifference whether they employed the name of 
Lond. 1779). See also Emlyn's bond Apostle like St#Peter (1 Pet. i. 1, 2 Pet. i. 1), or 

1717. St‘e further, Travis (Zt’/te /*5 to Lond adopted an appellation which* they shared with 

1785); Poraon (jjsttcrs to TraviSf Lond. 1790); others like St. John and St. James, and St. Jude. 
Bishop Marah (Letters to Traols, Lond. 1795) The Second Epistle is addressed iKXtK'Tf Kupi^. 
Michaelis {fntr. to New Test, iv. p. 412, Lond This cxpre.ssion cannot mean the Church (Jerome), 
1802); Gricsliach (Diutribc append^ to vol. ii. ol nor a particular Church (Cassiwlorus), nor the 
Greek Test, Halae, 1806); Butler (florae Hi- elect Church which comes together on Sundays 
hlicae, ii. p. 24.5, Lond. 1807) ; Clarke (Succession^ (Michaelis), iior the Church of Pliihidelphia (Whia- 
&c., i. p.»71, Lond. 1807) ; Bishop Burgess ( Vin- ton), nor the Churoh of .lerusnleni (Whitby). An 
dication of 1 John v. 7, Loiul. 1822 and 1823 indixidual woman who hwl children, and a sister 
AdnoiatioTics Millii, &c., 1822; Letter to the and nieces, is c 1 early indicated. Whether her name 
Cienpj of St, Davufs, 1825 ; Tiro letters to Mrs is given, and if so, what it is, has b<H*n doubtwi. 
Joanna Baillie, 1831, 1835), to which may be According to one interpretation she is “the Lady 
.vldcd a dissertation in the Life of Bp. Bunjess, p. Electa,” to another, “ the elect Kyria,” to a thiiai, 
308, Lond. 1840. [F. M.] «* the elect Lady.” The first intei-pj’etation is that 

JOHN, THE SECOND AND THIRD of Clement of Alexandria (if the passage aljove 
EPISTLES OF. Their Authenticitu. — These referred to in the be his), Wetstein, 

two Epistles .arc placed by Eusebius in the class of tlrotius, Middleton. The second is that of Benson, 
avriXeyd/iM/a, and he appears himself to he doubtful Cnrpzov, Schleusnor, Heumann, Bcngol, Rosen- 
vWhether they were written hy the Evangelist, or by mUller, IX* Wette, Lucke, Neander, l)avid>on. 
iomc other ilohn (II, E. iii. 25). The evidence of The thiid is tht* rendering of the English version, 

■' A i'* 
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Mill, Wall, Wolf, Lc Cler<‘, Lnnliior, lW.a, Kich- 
honi, Newcome, Wakefield, Mackni^ht. For tlie 
rendering ** the Latly Electa’* to be right, the woitl 
Kvpiif must have pi'cccnlcd (as in modem Greek) 
the word ^KAcicrp, not followed it ; and further, 
the last verse of tha Epistle in which her sister is 
also spoken of as is fatal to the hypothesis. 

'I'he rendering ^*the elect Kyria,** is probably 
wioiig, bcciiuse there is no article bt‘fore the ad- 
jective ixXtKT^, It remsiins that the leudering of 
the English vereion is probably right, though here 
too we should have expected the article. 

The Third Epistle is (tddressed to Gaiu.s or Onus. 
We have no reason for identifying him with Cains 
of Macedonia (Acts xix. 29), or with Caius of Derbc 
(Acts XX. 4), or with Caius of Corinth (Rom. xvi. 

; 1 Cor. i. 14), or with Caius Bisho]) of Ephesus, 
or with Caius Bishop of 'rhessalonica, or with Caius 
Bishop of Pergamos. He was probably a waivcrt of 
St. .lohn (Ep. iii. 4), and a’layinan of wealth anti 
di.stinction (Ep. iii. Ti) in some city near Ephesus. 

The object of St. .John in writing the Second 
Epistle was to warn the lady, to whom he wrote, 
against abetting the te.aching known as that of Ba- 
sil ides and his followers, by perhaps an undue kiiid- 
ne.ss displayed by her towanls the preachers of the 
false doctrine. After the introductory &a1ntation, 
the Apostle at once urges on Ids correspondent the 
great principle of Love, which with him (as we 
have l^foi'C seen) means right air«*ction springing 
from right faith and issuing in right conducit. The 
immetliate consocpience of the possession of this 
Love is the abhorrence of heretical misbelief, becausi* 
the latter, being incompitiblc with right faith, is 
destructive of the producing cause of Love, and 
therefore of Love itself. This is the secret of .'st. 
.John’s strong denunciution <if the “ d<*ceiver ” whom 
he designates as “ anti-Christ.** Love is with him 
the essence of Christianity ; but f.ove can spring 
only from right faith. Wrong Indief theiefon* dc- 
stroys Love and with it Christianity. Therefore says 
lie, “ If there come anjiunto you and bring iwt this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid 
him (Jofl .s{)eed, for he thAt biildeth him God siieed 
is partaker of his evil deeds** (Ep. ii. 10, 11). 

The 'rhird Epistle was written tor the pui'iKi.se 
of commending to the kindness and huspibility of 
Caius some Christians who were strangers in the 
place where he lived . It is proliable that these Chris- 
ti.ins can-ied tliis letter with them to (^aius as their 
introduction. It would appear that the object of 
the travellcril was to preach the (lOipel to the Gen- 
tiles without money and without price (Ep. iii. 7). 
.St. John had already written to the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the place (lypaif^a, vcr. 9, not “ sciip- 
sissem,’* Vulff .) ; but they, at the instigation of 
Diotrephes, liail refused to receive the missionary 
brethren, and therefore the Apostle now commends 
them to the care of a layman. It is prehable that 
Diolrcphes was a leading presbytei* who held Ju- 
daizing views, and would not give assistance to men 
who were going about with the puipose of preaching 
solely to tho Gentiles. Whether Demetrius (Vcr. 
1‘2) was a tolerant presbyter of the same commu- 
nity, whose example St. John holds up as worthy of 
commendation in contradistinction to that of DiO’ 
trephes, or whether he was one of the strangers who 
bore the letter, we are now unable to detenuiue. 
The latter supposition is tho more probable. 

We may conjecture that the two Epistles were 
written shortly atler the First Epistle from Eph^us, 
They b(»th apply to individual cases of conduct 
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the principles which hud been laid down in their 
fulness in the Firat Epistle. * 

The title Catholic docs not properly belong to 
the Second and Third Epistles. It liecame attached 
to them, although addrc&scd to individuals, because 
they were of too little imiKirtance to be classed by 
themselves, and so fiir as doctrine went, were re- 
gmxlcd ns appendices to the First Epistle. [F. kl.] 

JOl'ADA (UTV : *I»5ae*, *I«a8d; Alex. *I«i- 
a8d , Joindn)f high-priest after his failicr Elinshib, 
but whether in the lifetime of Nehomiah is not clear, 
as it is doubtful whether the title in Nch. xiii. 28 
applies to him or his father. One of his sous ina) - 
ried a daughter of Sanballat the Horonitc. He was 
succeeded in the high-fiiiesthood by his son .Joiiatbaii, 
or Johsuian (Neh. xii. 11, 22). Josephus cills this 
Jehoiada, Judas. [A. C. H.] 

JOI'AKIM (D'pJI' : 'Itcakl/x: Jonciin)t a high- 
priest, son of tlic renowned Joshua who w.'is joint 
leader with Zerubbabei of the Hist vetuni from 
Babylon. His sun and successor was ET.iASiIin 
(Neh. xii. 10). In Nch. xii. 1 2-20 is prcser\ cfl a cat.n- 
logiie of the luiafls of tho various families of priests 
and Levites during the liigh-]wiesthood of Joiakim. 

The name is a contractinl form of Jkooiakim. 

JOI'AIUB (a'TV: 'laaplfiy ’Iwopf/3 ; Alex. 
*lwapflfi: Jottrih). 1. A layman who retimicii 
from Babylon with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 10). 

2. *rbe founder t>f one of the couiscs of priests, 
elsewhere rolled in full Jmioia.iuu. His descembuifs 
after the Captivity are given, Neh. xii. 0, 19, ai».d 
also in xi. 10; though it is possible that in tliis 
|Kiss.Tgo anotlier ixirson is intended. 

3. A Sluloiilte — i. r. probably a descendant of 
SiiKLAi! Ibe son of Judah — ^nained in the genealogy 
ofMaiiseiah, the then head of the family (Neh. xi. 

JOK'DEAM (DVnpj: Alex. ’!««- 

9adfi; Jocadonm), a city of Judah, in the iTi||un- 
toins(.losh, xv. 50), named in the same group with 
Maon, (kirmel, ami Zi])h, and tlimdore apparently 
to be looked for south of Hebron, where thi'y an* 
situate«l. It has not, however, been yet met with, 
nor w.as it known to Eusebius and Jerome. [G.] 

JO'KIM (D'p^': ’Iwa«iV ; Alex. *lweuc(ifi’. 
qni stare fecit sntem)^ one of the sons of Shelali 
(the thinl .according to Burlington) the son of 
Judah (1 Chr. iv. 22), of whom nothing further is 
known. It would be diflicuit to say what gave rise 
to the rendering of the Vulgate or the 'fargum on 
the verse. The latter translates, “and the prophets 
and scribes who came forth from the seed of Joshua.** 
The rctading which they had was evidently D'pJ, 
which some Rabbinic.al tradition applinl to Joshua, 
and at tlie same time identified Jaash and Saraph, 
mentioned in the same verise, with Mahlon and 
Chilion. Jerome quotes a Hebrew legend that 
Jokim was Elimelcch the husband of Naomi, in 
wliose days the sun stood still on accoiuit of the 
ti’ansgi'cssors of the law {Qnuiest. Heb, in Paral.). 

JOK'MEAM (QJJOp^ : ^ *UKfieuiy : Jeemotm), 
a city of Ephraim, given with its suburbs to the 
Kohathito Levites (1 Chr. vi. 68). The catalogue 
of the towns of Ephraim in the Book of Joshua is 
unfortunately very impeiToct (see xvi.), but in the 
parallel list of Levitical cities in Josh, xxi., Kibzatm 
occupies the pl|U!e of Jokmeixm (vor. 22). The 
situation of Jokmeam is to a certain extent indi<\ 
cated in 1 K. iv. 12, where it is named with places 
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which wc know to kivc been in the Jordan valley 
at tlie extreme castiboundary of the tribe. (Hwe 
the A. V. has, prabably by a printer’s error, 
JoKNEAM.) This position is further suppoiied by 
that of the other Levitical cities of this tribe — 
Shechem in tho north, Bethhoron in the south, and 
(lezcr ill the extreme west, leaving Jokmeam to take 
the op])osite place in the cast (see, however, the con- 
trary opinion of Kobinson, iii. 115 note). With 
legard to the substitution of Kibzaim — which is not 
found again-~for Jokmeam, we would only dmw 
attention to the fact of the similarity in appeamnee 
of the two names, and [G.] 

JOK'NEAM • *l€icftduf rt Mady; Afex. 

’IcKoi/dju, ’icKvd/t, ri*E,KvAfi: Jachannn^Jeconamt 
Jccnam)i a city of the tribe of Zcbulun, nHottcci 
with its subiiibs to theMerarite Levites (Josh.xxi. 
:{4), but entiraly omitted in the catalogue of 1 Chr. 
\i. (comp. vcr. 77). It is doubtless the same 
pliU'e ns riiat which is incidentally mimed in con- 
nexion with the boundaries of the tribe — “the 
. ton cut which faces Joknesun ” (xix. 11 ),and as the 
Gamiaiiite town, whose king was killed hy Joshua — 
“ Jokneam of Carmel ” (xii. 22). The require- 
nuMits of these paasjiges are suflicioiitly met by the 
modern site Tall Kniinorif an eminence which stands 
just Sclow the castem termination of Carmel, witli 
the Kishon at its feet ahout a mile oiF. Ih*. Robin- 
son has .shown (J9. 11. iii. 115 note) that the 
m(»dcrn name is legitimately descended from the 
ancient: the CvAMON of Jud. vii. d being a step 
in the iiedlgrec. (See also Viui de Velde, i. 1331, 
and Mnirntt 320.) Jokneam is ibund in the A. V. 
of 1 K. iv. 12, but this is unwarmnted by either 
Hebrew text, Alex. LXX. or Vulgate (both of 
which have the reading Jokmeam, the Vat. LXX. 
is (piite corrupt), and also by the reipiirements of 
the p'lssngc, as stilted under Jokmeam. [G.] 

JOK'SIIAN (j^pj: ’lefdi/; *U^dy: 

.1 sou of Abraham and Keturah (Geii. xxv. 2, .*3 ; 
1 Chr. i. H2), whose sons were Sheba and Dodan. 
IVhilc the .settlements of his two sous are pre-sump 
tivcly i>lace<l on the boixleni of Palestine, those of 
.Fokshaii are not known. The Keturahites certainly 
stretcheil across the desert from the head of tlie 
Anibian, to that of the Per.sian, gulf; and the rea- 
sons for sup]x)sing this especially in the case of 
Jokshan are mentioned' in Art. Dedatt. If those 
reiisons be accept.eii, we must supjKise that .Jokshan 
i-etunied we-stwaids to the tians-Jordaiiic countiy, 
where are placed Uie settlements of his sons, or at 
least the chief of their settlements ; for a wide 
spread of these tribes seems to be indicated in the 
[Missagcs in the Bible which make mention of them. 
Places or tribes bearing their names, and conse- 
quently that of Jokshan, may bo looked for over 
the whole of the country intervening bitween the 
he.'ids of the two gulfs. 

The writings of the Ambs are rarely of uw in the 
wise of Keturahite tribes, whom they seem to con- 
found with Ishmaclites in one common appellation. 
They mention a dialect of Jokshan (“ Ydkish, who 
is Yokshan,” as having been formerly s))oken near 
’Aden and El-Jened, in Southern Aiiibia, Yakoot’s 
Moajam, cited in the Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. Mor- 
gcnl. Qeshellschaft, viii. 600-1, x. 30-1); but that 
Midinnitcapencti'ated so far into the peninsula wc hold 
to 1)0 highly improbable [see Arabia]. [E. P.] 

• It is remarkable that in historical questions, the 

Rabbins are singularly wide of the truth, displajing 
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JOKTAN “ small,” Ges.: *\*Krdyi 

Jectan), son of itlher (Gen. x. 25; 1 Chr. i. 
19) ; und the father of the Joktanito Arabs. His 
sons were Almodad, Shcleph, Hazarmaveth, Jeiuh, 
Hadoram, Uzal, Diklah, Oba!, Abimael, Sheba, 
Ophir, Hayilah, and Jobab ; progenitors of tiibes 
peopling southern Arabia, many of whom are clearly 
identifi^ with historical tribes, and the rest ptxihably 
identiOed in the same manner. The first-named 
identifications ara too well proved to admit of 
doubt ; and accoidiiigly scholar are agreed in plac- 
ing the settlements of Joktan in the south of the 
{leniusula. The original limits are stated in the 
Bible, ** their dwelling was from Mesha, os thou 
goest unto Sephar, a mount of the East ” (Gen. x. 
30). The position of Mesha, which is reasonably 
supposed to be the western boiind.'iry, is still un- 
certain [Mesica] ; but Sephar is well established 
as being the same as Zafari, the sea-port town on 
the ciust of the modem Yemen, and formerly one of 
the chief centres of the great Indian and African 
trade [Sephar; Arabia]. B«?sidcs the genealo- 
gies in Gen, x., v/c have no record of Joktan himsdf 
iu the Bible ; but there are mentions of the {leoples 
sprung from him, which must guide all I'escarches 
into tlie history of the race. The subject is natu- 
i-ally divided into the history of Joktan himself, 
and thiit of his )>ons and their descendants. 

'I'he native tiiulitions respecting Joktan com- 
mence with a difficulty. The ancestor of the great 
southern peoples were called Kahtdn, who, say 
the Arabs, was the same as Joktan. To this some 
Europeim critics have objected that there is no 
good reason to account for the change of name, and 
that the ideiitificatiou of Kahtifn with Joktan is 
evidently a Jewish ti*adition adopted by Mohammad 
or his followers, and consequently at or after the 
promulgation of Kl-lsldm. M. Caussin de Perceval 
ix)mmences his essay on the history of Yemen 
{Essai, i. 39) with this assertion, .and adds, “ Le 
nom de Cahtan, diseut-ils [ics Arabes], cst le iiom 
de Yectun, Idgcreracnt altdro en passant d’unc langue 
etnuigere dans la langue anibe,” In leply to these 
objectore, we may state : — 

1. The Rabbins hold a tradition that Joktan 
settled in India (see Joseph. Ant. i. G, §4), and the 
siipix)sifion of a Jewish influence in the Arab tra- 
ditions respecting him is therefore untenable.* In 
the present ca.se, even wei c this not so, there is lui 
abseiK^ of motive for Mohammad's adopting tradi- 
tions which alienate from the race of Ishmaol many 
tnbes of Arabia: the influence here suspected may 
rather be found in the contradictory a.ssct*tion, put 
forward by a few of the Arabs, and rejected by the 
great mnjority, and the most judicious, of their his- 
torians, that Kaht&i was dcsci'nded from Ishmaol. 

2. That the traditions in question are post-Mo- 
liammadan cannot be proved ; the same may be 
ssdd of cverytliing which Arab writera tell us dates 
tiefore the Prophet’s time ; for then oral tradition 
alone existtnl, if we except the rock-cut inscriptions 
of the Himycrites, which aic too few, and our 
knowledge of them is too slight, to admit of punch 
weight attaching to them. 

3. A passage in the H/ir-dt ez-Zerndn. liitheilo 
unpublished, throw? new light on the point. It i.s 
as follows : — “ Ibn-El-Kelbro says, Yuktan [whose 
name is also written Yukt&n] is the same os Kali- 
tdn sou of ’A'bir,” i. e. Kber, and so say the geiie- 

a deficiency of the critical faculty that is character- 
istic of Shemitic ra(;eB. 
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rafity Uie Araibs. “ Kl-licUtJhini» says. People 
difl'er respeoiiiig KahiaTti ; some say he is the same 
as Yuktuii, who is niontioncd in the Penhiteuch; 
but the Arabs anibicizod his name, and said Kalitdn 
the sou ot* IIo(hI [because they identified their pro- 
phet TIootl with Kber, whom they aill ’A'bir] ; and 
some say, son of Ks-Semeyfa*,” or as is ssiid in one 
place by the author here qiiotctl, “ Kl-Hemcywv*, 
tlic son of Nebt [or Ndbit, i. e. Nebaioth], the son of 
Ismii’eel,” t. e. Jshninel. lie then uiooctMls, in cvmti- I 
nuation of the former ])asssigc, “ Ab(X>-Hane(*leh Kd- | 
Dectmwaree sjiys, He is Kahtdn the son of 'A'bir ; 
and was named Kahtdn only because of his siiffeiing 
from diought” [which is termed in Aiabic KahtJ. 
[Afir-dt eZ’Xenian ; account of the sons of Shem.) 
Of similar changes of names by the Aiabs there 
arc numerous insbuice^. Thus it is evident that 
the name of “ Saul ” was changt‘d by the 

j j - 

Arabs tt> “Talootu” CCj^Hd)* because of his 

S3 ^ ^ 

tallncssy fiom (tallness), or ills (he was 

tall) ; although the latter name, being imperfectly 
declinable, is not to be considered as Arabic (which 
several Ambinn writei's assert it to be), but as a 
variation of a foreign name. (See the remarks on 
this name, as occuning in the Kur-itu, ch. ii. 248, 
in the Expositions of Kz-Zamakhsheree and Kl- 
Beydsjwee.) We thus obtain a rejisou for the change 
of name whicli appears to Ije satisfactoiy, whereas 
the theory of its being arabicized is not readily to 
be explaimnl unless we supi)ose the term “arabi- 
cizod " to be loosely employed in this instance. 

4. If the traditions of Kahtati be rejected (and 
in this rejection wo cannot agree), they aie, it must 
be remoinbered, immaterial (o the fact that the 
l)eopIes railed bv the Arabs descendants of Kabtuii, 
aie certainly Jokbinites. His sons’ colonisation of 
Southern Arabia is proved by indisputable, and undis- 
put(‘(l, idcutifieations, and thcgi«it kingdom, whi(*h 
fliere existed for many ages bofoi’e our era, and in 
its later days wits renow'iied in the world of cktssical 
antiquity, was as surely Joktanite. 

I'he setth'inonts of the sons of Joktan are e\.a- 
mined in the w'paratc articles bearing their names, 
and generally in Arabia. They colonised the 
whole of the south of the jieuinsula, the old ** Ara- 
bi.i Felix," or the Yemen (for tlii.s apjjollation hatl 
a very wide signilicance in early times), sti etching, 
according to the Arabs (and there is in this case 
no giound fer doubting their geiieml correctness), 
to Mekkeh, oil the noi-th-wcst, and along neinly 
the whole of the southei n coast ea.stwardB, mul tiir 
inland. At Mekkeh, tiadition connects the two 
great races of Joktan and Ishiiiael, by the moiTiagc 
of a daughter of Jurhum tlic Joktanite with Ish- 
mael. It is lu'cessary in mentioning this Jurhum, 
who is called a ** son*' of Joktan (Kiditan), to ob- 
Mirve tliat “ son ” in the.se cases must be regai*ded 
as signifying “descendant” (cf. Chronolouv, in 
Heiaew generations), and that many generations 
(though how many, or in what order, is not known) 
are missing from the existing list between Kahtan 
(embracing the most important time of the .Jok- 
tanites) and the establishment of the comparatively- 
mtxlern Himyerite kingdom ; from this bitter date, 
stated by Caussin, Essui, i. 0.3, at B C. cir. 100, the 

It is curious that the Greeks first mention the 
Iliinycrites in the expedition of Aclius (iallus, towards 
the close of the 1st century u.c., although Hiinyer j 


succession of the Tubbiuis is wparently preseiTisl 
to us.^ At Mekkeh, the tiibelSf Jurhum long held 
tlie ofTice of gnanliaus of the Kiuibeh, or temple, 
and the saei'ud enclosure, until they were bxiiellod 
by the Ishmaelites (Kutl)-ed-Heen, Hist, of Mekkeh y 
ed. Wiistonield, pp. 35 and .39 segq, ; and Caussin. 
Essau i. 1 94 ). Hut it was at Seba,the Biblical Sheba, 
that the kingdom of Jokt.an altaiiuHl its greatness. 
In the south -westei-n angle of the peninsula, San'a 
(Hzal), Seba (Sheb.*!), and Hadiamiiwt (Hazai-mu- 
veth), all closely neighliouring, foiintsl together the 
piincipal known settlements of the Joktanites. Here 
juosc the kingdom of Sheba, followed in later times 
by that of Ilimycr. 'fhe dominant tribe fioiii lemotc 
ages seems to have been that of Seba (or Slieba, 
the Sahaei of the (Ireeks) ; while the family ol 
Himyer (Ilomeritae) held the first place in the 
tiibe. I'he kingdom called that of Himyer we be- 
lieve to have been ineiely a late phsLsis of the old 
Sheba, dating, both in its i isc and it^ name, only 
shoitly befoie our era. 

Ill Arabia wc have alluded to certain cuviou'. 
indications in the names of Himyer, ObHiu, the 
Phoenicians, and the ICrythraean Sea, and the ti.aces 
of their westwaid spread, which would well repay 
a CJireful investigation ; as well as the t)bscuro 
relations of a eoimexion with (.'haldaea and As- 
syii.'t, found in Beiosus mid other ancient wiiteis, 
and sticugthvncd by piesumpt^'e evidence t>f a con- 
nexion closer than that of commerce, in religion, 
&c., between those countrii's and Arabia. An 
wpially inteiestiiig and moiu tangible sfihject, is 
the appaicnlly-proved settlement of Cu**hite races 
along the coast, on the giound also occupied by 
Joktanites, iiivohing intermairiages between these 
peoples, and evplainiiig the (!Jycloi)ean masonry ot 
the so-isdled Himyeiite ruins which bear no inaik 
of a Sbemite's haii«l, the vigorous character of tlie 
.Joktanit(‘s mid their sea-fliring propensities (both 
qualities not usually found in Shemites), and tlie 
Cushitie elements in the lock-cut inscriptions in the 
“ Himyeriiic” language. 

Next ill importance to the tilbc of Selia was tliat 
of Hadiamiiwt, which, till the fall of the Himyeiite 
power, maintaiiusl a position of independence mid a 
direct line of rulers fium Kalitdn ((.'.lussin, i. I.'k'i-b). 
Joktanite tribes also |)assed iioithwaids, to Heereli, 
ill El-*Jr&k, and to (iliassitn, near Damascus. 3’he 
eimgiation of these and o’lhcr tiibes took place on 
the occasion of the rupture of a great dyke (the 
Dyke of El-'Arim), above the metropolis of Sobii ; 
a cutastioplie that appears, fiom the concurrent 
testimony of Aiab winters, to have devastated a 
great extent of countiy, and destioyed the city 
Ma-rib or Sebh,. I’his event forms the commence- 
ment of an eia, the dates of which exist in the in- 
scriptions on the Dyke and elsewhere ; but when we 
should place tliat commencement is still quite .aii 
open question. (See the extracts from El-Mes*oodec 
mul other authuiities, edited by Schnltens; CaU'>- 
sin, 1 . 84, seqf/, ; and Arabia.) 

The position which the Joktanites hold (in native 
traditions) among the successive races who arc said 
to have inliuhited the {leninsula has been fully 
stated in Art. Arabia; to which the reader is re- 
ferred for a sketch of the inhabitants geiieially, 
their descent, history, religion, and language. 3'heie 
are some existing phu'es named after Joktan and 

himself lived long before ; agreeing with our belief 
that his family was important before the establish- 
ment of the so-called kingdom. Hce Caussin, 1. c. 
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Knlitaii (KHdro(!!»eo, E<1. Jaubcrt ; Niebuhr, Descr. 
2.’i8 '^) ; but there lAscins to be no hale ^reund for 
athicliiug to them auy s]x‘cial importance, or for 
supposing tliat the name is ancient when we re* 
meinbci that tlie whole country is full of the tra- 
ditions of Jokton. [K. S. I*.] 

JOK'THEEli 1. (’Ioxo()«<A. : 

Alex. : JeeV^t)^ a city in the low coun- 

try of Judah (Josh. xv. 38), named next to Liu'hish 
— probJibly Uin-LnkiSi on the road between Jieit^ 
f fibrin and Caza. The name docs not appeal* to have 
been yet discovei-ed. 

2 . {*U0<yfiK\ k\Q%.*UK9<yt\K\ JeeteheC)". “Ood- 
Riiblued,” tlie title given by Amiiziah to the clilf 
(ySon, A. V. Selah) — the stronghold of the 
i*'.doinite.s — alter he had ctiptured it from them 
(2 K. jfiv. 7). The parallel narrative of 2 Chr. 
xxv. 11-13 supplies fuller details. Frem it we 
learn that, having bcab'U the Edomite army with 
a great slaughter in the “Valley of Salt’* — the 
valley south of the Deiul S«i — Aniaziah took those 
who weie not slain to the cliff, and threw them 
lieadlong orer it. This ditf is asserted by Eusebius 
iOnomtint. irtTpa) to be “a city of Edom, also 
C£ill(*<l by the Assyrians Rekcm,” by which there 
is no doiibt that he intends Fetra (see Ommasiicon, 
*PfK4fi, and the quotations in Stsinlcy’s S. ^ P. 
34 note), 'five tl^ thus bestowed is .said to have 
contiumsl “ unto this day.” This, Keil remarks, 
is a ])roof that the history was nearly fxmtemporai y 
with the event, becAUse Amiuijih’s conquest was 
lost again by Ahaz lc.ss than a centui7 afler- 
wanU (2 Chr. xxviii. 17). [G,] 

JO'NA (’loiva: Jofut), the father of the Apostle 
I’etier (John i. 42), who is hen<!e addressed as 
Simon Jlarjona in Matt. xvi. 17. In the A. V. of 
.lohn xxi. 15-17 he is calleil Jonas, though the 
Greek is *Iudvini?, and the Vulg. Johannes tlirough- 
oMt. 'fhe name in eitlier form would lie the equi- 
valent of the Hebrew Johanaii. 

JON'ADAB. 1. (anrt*. and once 
i.(’. .lehoiiiulab ; *luvaSdp : Jonadali), sun of Shimeah 
.md nc])hew of David. He is described a.s “ very 
subtil” (ffofphs ffipSUpa] the wordjs tliut usually 
translated “ wise,” as in the cose of Solomon, 2 Sam. 
xiii. 3). He seems to have been one of those chtw 
racters who, in tlie midst of gicat or royal iUinilies, 
pride themselves, and are renowned, for being ac- 
quainte«l with the secrets of the whole circle in 
which they move. His age naturally made him 
the friend of his cousin Anmon, heir to the throne 
(2 Sam. xiii. 3). He perceived from the prince’s 
altered appearance that there was some unknown 
gi-ief — “ Why art i/iou, the king’s sou, so lean ?” — 
and, when he had wormed it out, he gave him the 
fatal advice, for ensnaring his sister Tamar (5, (5). 

Again, when, in a later stage of the same tragedy, 
Amiioii was murdered by Abstiloni, and the exag- 
gerated report reached l>.ivid that all the princes 
were slaughtered, Jonadab was already aware of the 
real state of the case. He was with the king, and was 
able at once to reassure him (2 Sam. xiii. 32, 33). 

2. Jer. XXXV. 6, 8, 10, 14, IH, 18, 19, in which 
it represents sometimes the long, sometimes the short 
1 1 eb. form of the name. [Jghonadab.] [A.P.S.] 


• Niebuhr also (Drscr. 249) mentions the reputed 
tomb of KahUu, but probably refers to the tomb of 
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JO'NAU (nj^' ; *lupas, LXX. and MiUt. xii. 
39), a prophet, son of Amittai (whose name, con- 
foundtxl with fllDK, used by the widow of Zare- 

phetli, 1 K. xvii. 24, has given rise to an old tra- 
dition, recoided by Jerome, that Jonah was her son, 
and that Amittai was a prophet himself). We 
further learn from 2 K. xiv. 25, he was of Gath- 
hepher, a town of lower Galilee, in Zcbulun. This 
verae enables us to approximate to the time at which 
Jonah lived. It was plainly after the reign of Jehu, 
when the losses of Isi'ael (2 K. x. 32) i^gau ; and 
it may not have bcea till the latter part of the 
reign of Joixilioam 11. The general opinion is that 
Jonah was the first of the prophets (Kosenm., 
Bp. Lloyd, Davison, Browne, Drake): Heugsteii- 
lH*rg would place him after Amos imd Hosea, and 
indiKHl adhei-es to tlie order of the books in the 
canon for the chronology. The king of Nineveh at 
this time is supposed (Ussher and others) to have 
been Pul, who is placed by Layard {Nin, and Bub. 
624) at B.C. 750 ; but an earlier king, Adrammclccli 
11., M.C. 840, is regarded more probable by Drake. 
Our English Bible gives n.C. 862. 

The pei'sonal history of Jonah is brief, and well 
known; but is of such an exceptional and cxtia- 
oitlinary character, as to have been set down by 
many German critics to fiction, either in whole tn* 
ill part. The book, say they, was composed, or 
comixmndcd, some time after the death of the 
prophet, perhaps (Rosenm.) at the latter part of 
tlie Jewish kingdom, during the reign of Josiali 
(S. Sharpe), or even later. The supposed impro- 
iMibilities arc accounted for by them in a variety 
of ways ; e. g, a.s merely fabulous, or fanciful oiiia- 
mciits to a true history, or allegorical, or pam-. 
bolical and moral, both in their origin and design. 

A list of the critics who have advmuHid the.se 
several opinions may bo seen in Davidson’s Intro- 
duction^ p. 956. IJorenimiller {Prolcg, in Jonam) 
refutes them in detail ; and then {ii iqxiuuds bis own, 
which is equally baseless. Like them, he begins 
with propobiug to escape the ditticulties' of the 
history, but ends in a mere theory, oiieii to still 
greater diflicultic.s. “ The fable of Hereuies,” he 
says, “ devoured and tlien restored by a sea-monster, 
was the foundation on which the Hebrew prophet 
built up the stoiy. Nothing was really true in it.” 
Wc feel ourselves piecluded from any doubt of the 
reality of the trAnsuctions recorded in this book, by 
the simplicity of the language itself; by the liisto- 
riciil allusions in Tob. xiv, 4-6, 15, and Joseph. 
Ant. ix. 10, §2 ; by the accordance with other autho- 
lities of the historical and geographical notices; by 
the tliougbt that we might as well doubt all other 
miracles in Scripture as doubt these (“ Quod aut 
omnia divina miracula ci'edonda non sint, aut hoc 
cur non credetur causa multa sit,” Aug. Ep, cii. in 
quacst. 6 de /ona, ii. 284 ; cf. Gyiil. Alex. Com- 
ment. in Jonam, iii. 367-389) ; aWe all, by the 
explicit words and teaching of our bles^ Loift 
Himself (Matt, xii, 39, 41, xvi. 4 ; Luke xi. 29), 
and by the correspondence of the miracles in the* 
histories of Jonah and of the Messiah. 

We shall derive additional arguments for the 
some conclusion from the history and meaning of 
the prophet’s mission. Having already, as it seems 
(from 1 in i. 1), prophesied to Israel, he was sent 


the prophot Hood, who, os wo have mentioned, is by 
some thought to be the father of Kuhtdn. 
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to Nineveh. The time wiis one of iiolitiutil revival 
in Ismcl ; but ere long the Assyrians wera to be 
employed by God as a scourge upon them. The 
Ismelites coitseqiieiitly viewed them with ropiilsive- 
ness; and the prophet, in accordance with his 
name “ a dove”), out of timidity an<l love 

lor his country, shrunk from a commission which 
he felt sure would result (iv. 2) in the sparing of a 
hostile city. He attempt^ therefore to escape to 
Tai’shish, either Tartessus in Spain (Bochart, Tit- 
comb, Ilcugst.), or more probably (Ih-ake) Tarsus 
in Cilicia, a port of commercial intercourse. The 
providence of God, however, watched over him, 
first in a storm, and then in his being swallowed 
by a large fish fyhi «) for the s|)ace of three 
(Lays and three nights. We need not multiply 
miiacles by supposing a. great fish to have been 
crcateil fur the occasion, lor Bochart (/fiemz, ii. 
pp. 752-754) has shown that there is a sort of shark 
which devDui's a man cniiro, jis this did .Jonah while 
cast into the water (August. Ep, 49, ii. 284). 

After his deliverance, Jonah executed his com- 
mission ; and the king, ** believing him to be a 
minister from the stjprciup deity of the nation” 
(I.ayai'd*s Ninetjeh and Bab>jlon\ and Iniviiig heard 
of his miraculous deliverance (Dean .Jackson On the 
Ci'ecdf bk. ix. c. 42), ordered a general fast, and 
averted the threatened judgment. But the prophet, 
not frem {lei’sonal but national feelings, ginidged the 
mercy shown to a heathen nation. He was therefore 
taught, by the higuiiiciint lesson of tlie “ gourd,” 
whoso growth and dee-ay (a known fact to natu- 
ralists, I.ayar<l*s Ninepch, i. 128, 124) brought tlie 
truth at once home to him, that he was .sent to 
testify by deed, its other ]>rophcts wouhl afterwards 
testify hy word, the capacity of Gentiles for sal- 
vation, and the design of God to make them ))ar- 
bikei-.s of it. 'fhis was ** the sign of the pvo}»het 
Jonas” wliiclt wits given, to a proud and pei-verse 
generation of Jews after the ascension of Christ by 
the pn*achiiig of His Apostles. (I.ukt*, xi. 29, 30, 
.12; .Ji^iksoirs on Uw Creeds ix. c. 12.) 

But the resurrection of Christ iticlf wits also 
shatlowed forth in the history of the prophets, as is 
made certain to its bv the wonls of our Saviour. 


Sec r.eu8den's /onos Illustratm, Trajecti ad Khen. 
1692; Koseiimullcr's Scholia in Vet, Teat.; Ex~ 
position vpon the Prophet Jonah, by Abp. Abbott 
(reprinted), Loudon, 1845; Notes on the Pro- 
phecies of Jonah and Hoaea, by Rev. W. Drake, 
Cambridge, 1853: Ewald; Umbreit; Henderson, 
Minor Prophets. [H. B.] 

JO'NAN (’Iwvdv: Jona), son of Eliakim, in the 
genealogy of Christ, in the 7 th generation after David, 

i.e. about the time of king jSiomm (Luke iii. 30). 
The name is probably only another fonn of Johanan, 
which oecura so frequently in this genealogy. The se- 
quence of names, Jonan, Joseph, Juda, Simeon, Levi, 
Matthat, is singularly like that in vers. 26, 27, Jo- 
anna, J Uriah, Joseph, Semei— Mattathias. [A .C.H.] 

J O'NA S. 1 . ( *l(evds ; Alex. *{lov5<ls : Elidnas) . 
This name occupies the same position in 1 Esd. ix. 
23 ns Eliezer in the corresponding list in E/r. 
X. 23. l^crhniis the corruption oiigiu.itcd in read- 
ing for as apiieais to have been the 

case in 1 Esd. ix. 32 Tcomp. Kzr. x. 31). The 
fonner would have caught the compiler’s eye fiom 
Ezr. X. 22, and the original form EJionas. ns it 
appeal's in the Viilg., could easily have become 
Jonas. 

2. (’Iwvay, Jonas.) The prophet Jonah (2 Estl. 

i. 39; Toll. xiv. 4,8; Matt. xii. 39, 40, 41, 
»vi. 4). (5 

3. {*Ia/drsrrif : Johinncs), John .vxi. 15-17. 
[JONA.] 

JON'ATHAN (iniln*. i.e. Jeh(.iiiitliaii, mul 
mjV; the two forms are used almost alternately: 
'IwvdOav, Jos, *l(ovdBi\s ; Jonathan), the eldest sou 
of king Saul. The name (“the gift of .lehovali,” 
coiT«4|K)ndiug to Thco(Umis in Greek) seems to liave 
lieeii r*oinnioti at that, perirsl ; possibly fiom the 
evmiph* of .Saurs son (see JONATHAN, the nephew 
of Dai id, Jonathan, the son of Abiathiu*, .Jo- 
nathan, the son of Shago, apd Nathan the 
prophet). 

He th.st apjwais some time .after his father’s ae- 
ce^sion (I Sam. xiii, 2). If hi.s younger brother 
Ishboslieih was 40 at the time of Kaurs ilrath 


(See Jackson, as above, bk. ix. c. 40.) Titcomb (2 Sam. ii. 8), Jonathan must have been at least 

{Bible Studies, p. 237, n.) sees a coriesjioiidcnoe 30, when he is firat mentioned. Of his own 

bi‘twren Jon. i. 17 and llosea vi. 2. Besides'which, family we know nothing, exci^pt the birth rif one 
the fact and the faith of .Jonah’s prayer in the |son,.’>yp}ii'slM>foicliisdeath (2 Sam. iv.4). He was 
lielly of the fisn betokened to the nation of Israel regaiidwl in his fathe/s lifetime as heir to the throne, 

the intimation of a resurrection and of immortality. Like Saul, he was a man of gi-eat strength and 

We thus sec distinct pui-powis which the mis- activity (2 Sam. i. 23), of which the exploit at 
sion of Jonah was designed to serve in the Divine Michmash was a proof, lie wa.s also famous for the 
jM^momy; and in these we liave the reiv^m of the peculiar martial exercises in which his tribe excelled 
history's being plaixHl in the prophetic canon. It — archery and slinging (1 (^hr. xii. 2). His liow 
wiw highly symbolical. The facts conhuned a con- was to him what the spear was to his father; “ tlie 
pcalcd prophecy. Hence, too. only so much of the how of Jonathan turned not back ” (2 Sam. i. 22). 
prophet’s ;ioi-sonal history is told us as suffices for It was always about him (I Sam. xviii. 4, xx. 3.5). 
setting forth the symbols divinely intended, which It is through his relation with l^ivid that he is 
iicconnts for its fragmentaiy aspect. Exclude the chiefly known to us, probably as related by his 
symlKilical meaning, and you have no ade(|uate descendants at David’s court. But there is a back- 
* j-easoii to give of this history ; ailmit it, and you giound, not so clearly given, of his relation with 
have images here of the highest facts and doctrines his father. From the time that he firat appears 
of (Christianity. (Davison, On Prophecy, p. 275.) he is Saul’s constant companion. He was always 
Foi* the extent of the site of Nineveh, see Nineveh, present at his father’s meals. As Abner and Davi<l 


The old tradition made the burial-place of Jonah aapm to have occupied the places afterwards called 
to be Gath-hepher : the modern tradition places it the captaincies of “ the host ” and “ of tlie guard 
at Nebi- Yunus, opposite Mosul. See tlie account so he seems to have been (as Huslmi afterwaixls) 
of the excavations in Layaixl’s Nineveh and Babylon, I “ the friend ” (comp. 1 Sam. xx. 25 ; 2 Sam. xv. 
pp. 596, 597. And consult Drake’s Notes on Jonah j 37). 1’he whole story implies, without exprt^ssing, 
(Macmillan and Co., 18 .j 3). ' the deep attachment of the father and son. Jona- 
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than can only go on liia clongGi'oiis expedition (1 Sam. 
xiv. 1) by concealing it fi*ora Saul. Saul’s vow is 
confirmed, and its tragic elTect deepened, by his feel- 
ing tor hiti son, ** though it bo Jonathan my son ** 
(ib. xiv. 39). “ Tell me what thou liast done ’* 
(ib. xiv. 43). Jonathan cannot bear to believe his 
fathei^s enmity to Llavid, ** my father will do 
nothing great or small, but that he will show it to 
me: and why should my father hide this thing 
tram me? it is not so” (1 Sam. xx. 2). To him, 
if to any one, the wild fieuxy of the king was 
amenable — “ Saul hciu’kencd unto the voice of Jona- 
than” (1 Sam. xix. C). Their mutual affection 
was indeed internipted by the growth of Saul’s 
insimity. Twice the father would have sacrificed 
tlie son: once in conseiiuerice of his vow (1 &m. 
xiv.) ; the second time, more deliberately, on the 
dis(X)vei y of l-)avid’s iligiit: and on this last occa- 
bion, a momentary glimpse is given of some diurkcr 
hi.sfory. Were the pltrascs “son of a perverse 
rebellious woimui,” — “shame on thy mother’s 
nakedness ” (1 Sam. xx. 30, 31), mere frantic 
invectives? or was thoie soroeiliing in the str>ry of 
Ahinoam or Tti/pah which we do not know ? “ In 

Heice luiger” Jonathan left the royal presence (ib. 
34). But he cist his lot with his father’s deidinc, 
not with his friend’s rise, and “ in death they wera 
not dividiHl” (2 Siun. i. 23; 1 Sam. xxiii. 16). 

Ills life may be divlden] into two main pai*ts. 

1. The war %ith the riiilistines; ciimmonly 
callwl, Irani its locjdity, “ the war of Michmash,** 
.IS the last years of the P<!lo[K)iine.siaa war were 
•alle<l for a similar reason “the war of Decelwi” 
(1 &im. xiii. 21, LXX.) In the previous war 
witli tlie Anmiouite.s (I Sam. xi. 4-15) there is no 
mentuai of luin ; and his abrupt apjiearance, with- 
out cxpl/iimtiou, in xiii. 2, may .seem to imply that 
some ixitt of the narrative ha*^ lioeii lost. 

He i.s already of great iinpoHiuice in the state. 
Of the 3000 ineii of whom Saul’s standing aimy 
was fornu'(l (xiii. 2, xxiv. 2, xxvi. 1, 2), 1000 were 
under tlio command of Jonathan at Oilieah. The 
riiilistines were still in the general oommandof the 
country; an oflicer was stationed at Oelni, cither 
file same as Jonathan’s position or close to it. 
In a sudden act of youthful daring, as wlien 
Tell rose against Gesler, or as in sacred history 
Mo.se.s rose against tlie Egyptian, Jonathan slew 
this officer,® and thus gave tlie signal for n general 
revolt. Saul took advantage of it, and the whole 
{lopulation rose. But it wits a premature attempt, 
'fhe Philistines poured in from the plain, and the 
tyranny became more deeply rooted than over. 
[Sadl.] Saul and Jonathan (with their imme- 
diate attendants) alone had arms, nmiilst the ge- 
neial weakness and disarming of the people (I Sam. 
Xiii. 22). ’I^ey were encamped at Gilx'ah, with a 
small body of 1500 men, and as they looked down 
from that height on the misfortnnc.s of their country, 
and of tlieir native tribe especially, they wept aloud 
(ficXaiov, LXX. ; 1 Sam. xiii. l(i). 

From this opprc.s.sion, as Jonathan by 111*^ foimer 
ai’t had liecn the first to provoke it, so now he was 
the first to deliver his iieojile. On the former ocea- 

“ (A. V. “Garrison”) rhv Naert/3, LXX.; 1 Sam. 
xiii. 3, 4. See Kwald, ii. 47G. 

•> We have taken the LXX. version of xiv. 18, 14 : 
circlSAe^ac Kara irpotroiiroi^ 'luvdBav^ Kaleirdro^ci'avTovc 
. . . . cc fioAurt KoX iv ircrpo^oAoic Kai iv itoxAafi rov 
ireGtov, for “ they fell before Jonathan .... within 
as it were a half acre of ground, which a yoke of oxen 
might plough.” The iiltcrntion of the Hebrew nc- 
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sion Saul had been equally with himself involved 
in the I’csponsibility of the deed. Saul “ blew the 
trumpet;” Saul hod “smitten tlie officer of the 
Philistines” (xiii. 3,4). But now it would seem 
that Jonathan was resolved to undertake the whole 
risk himself. “ The day,” the day fixed by him 
(^fi^crai ^ LXX.; 1 Sam. xiv. 1) ap- 

pi*oa(diRrl ; and without communicating his project 
to any one, except the young mao, whom, like all 
the chiefs of that age, he retain^ as his annour- 
bearer, he sallied forth from Gibeah to attack the 
gaiTison of the Philistines stationed on the other 
side of the steep defile of Michmash (xiv. 1). His 
woi-ds ore short, but they breathe exactly the an- 
cient and peculiar spirit of the Israelite wanior. 
“ Come, and let us go over unto the garrison of 
these uncircumciseil ; it may bo that Jehovah will 
work for us : for there is no restraint to Jehovah 
to save by many or by few.” The answer is no 
less chmucteristic of the close friendship of the two 
young men : already like to that wjiich aftcrwaixls 
sprang up between Jonathan and I^vfd. “ Do all 
tluit is in thine heart ; . . . behold, I am witli thee ; 
ns thy heart is my heai t (LXX. ; 1 Sam. xiv. 7).” 
After the manner of the time (and the more, pra- 
bably, fram having taken no counsel of the high-priest 
or any prophet before his departure), Joimthaii 
proposed to draw an omen for thejr 00111*80 from the 
conduct of the enemy. If the gan'ison, on seeing 
them, gave intimations of des(;ciuling upon them, 
they would remain in the valley : if, on tlie oth^r 
hand, they raised a challenge to ailvancc, they were 
t4> aecc])t it. The latter tunicd out to be the case. 
The firat appearance of the two warriors from be- 
hind the rocks was taken by the Philistines, as a 
furtive apparition of “ the Hebrews coming forth 
out of the hol<*s where they had hid themselves ;” 
and they were wclramod witli a scoffing invitation 
(such as the Jebuhites afterwaiils olfered to David), 
“ Come up, ami we will show you a thing ” (xiv. 
4-12). Jonathan immediately took thorn at their 
word. Strong juid active ns he was, “ strong as a lion, 
and sw'ift iw an eagle ” (2 Sam. i. 23),- he was fully 
equal to the adventure of climbing on his hands and 
fret up the face of the clilf. Miheii he came directly 
in view of them, with his armourbwirer behind him, 
they both, atler the manner of their tribe (1 Chr. 
xii. 2) dischargiri a flight of an*ows, stones, and 
jiebhh's,*’ from their bows, crossbows, and slings, 
with such eflcct tliat 20 men fell at the first onset 
[Arms, p. Ilia], A papic seized the gairison, 
thence spread to the camp, and thence to the 
surrounding hordes of marauders; an earthquake 
combined with the terror of the moment; the 
confusion increased; the Israelite who had been 
biken slaves by the Philistines during the last 3 
days (LXX.) rose in mutiny: the Israelib's who lay 
hid in the numerous caverns and deep holes in which 
the rocks of the ueighbourhoiMl ahound, sprang out 
of their subterranean dwellings. Saul and his little 
Iwuid had watched in astonishment the wild retreat 
from the heights of Gibeah — he now Joined in the 
pursuit, which led him headlong after the fugitives, 
over the rugged plateau of Ik'thel, and »Iown« the 

cossary to produce this rcadinjif of the LXX., is 
given by Kennicott (Dissert, on 1 Chron. xl. p. 453). 
EwaUl (il. 480) makes this last to bo, “ Jonathan 
and his friend were as a yoke of oxen ploughing, 
and resisting the sharp ploughshares.” 

® Tn xiv. 23, 31, the LXX. reads “Bamoth” for 
“ Beth-aven,” and omits ‘•.4jnlon.” 
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[lass of Duth-horun to Ajjilon (xiv. ITi-.TI). [Gl- 
lili: AH, p. 69 1/1 .] The father and son had not met on 
that day: Saul only conjectuied his son's absence 
fi'om not hading him when he numbered the people. 
Jonathan had not hcanl of the r.ish ciui>e (xiv. 
‘24) wliich Sjinl invoked on any one who ate before 
tile evening. In tlio di//itiess and darkness (Hebrew, 
1 Sam. xiv. 27) that came on after his desjierafe 
exertions, he put forth the btaflf which apparently 
liad (with his sling and bow) been his chief wea- 
imn, and tasted the honey which lay on the ground 
as they pulsed through the forost. The pursuers 
ill general were restniined even from this slight 
indulgence by fear of the royal cu»t.e; but the 
moment that the day, with its enforced fast, was 
over, they flew, like Muslims at sunset duiang 
the fast of Kam.adan, on the captured cattle ; and 
devoured them, even to the brutd neglect of the law 
which forbade the dismenib»*imcnt of the frc&li i^ai*- 
cases with the blood. This violation of tlie law 
Saul endeavour^ to prevent and to expiate by 
eiiceting a large stone, which sciwed both as a rude 
table and as an altar ; the first altar that wsis raised 
under the monarchy. It was in the dead of night 
after this wild revel was over that he proposed that 
the pursuit should be contiiuuHl till dawn; and 
then, when the silence of the oiaclc of the high- 
priest indicated that something liad occurred to in- 
tercept tlie Divine favour, the hit was tiied, and 
.louathau appearc<l its the culpiit. Jephthah's 
d^'oadful siierificc would have been rejieatoil ; but 
the people interposed in behalf of the hero of tliat 
great day ; and Jonathan was sjived** (xiv. 24-46). 

2. This is the only grciit exploit of Jonathmi's 
life. But the chief iutciest of liis career is dciive<l 
from the friendshi]) with David, which began on 
the day of Daivid’s return from the victory ovei 
the chiiuipion of Gath, and continued till his dc.(ih. 
It is the lii'st Biblical instcUice of a romantic fiiend- 
hliip, such as was common afterwaixls in (Ircew, 
and hits been since in C'hristctidom ; and is remark- 
able both as giWng its sanction to these, iuid as 
tilled with a jiathos of its own, which has been 
imitated, but never siirpis.sed, in modern works of 
fiction. “ The soul of Jonathan was knit with the 
.'•Old of Diivid, ahd Jon.athan loved him as bis own 
soul ” — “ Thy love to me was wonderful, pissing 
the love of women” (1 Sam. xviii. 1 ; 2 Sum. i. 
26). Each found in each the oUection that he 
found not in his own family: no jealousy of rivalry 
between the two, us claimants for the same throne, 
ever interposed : “ Thou shalt be king in Israel, 
luid 1 shall be next unto tliee” (1 Sam. xxiii. 17). 
The friendship was contiimed, atler the manner of 
the time, by a solemn compact often repeated. The 
first was immediately on their first acquaintance. 
Jonathim gave David as a pledge his royal mantle, 
his sword, his ginllc, and his iainous bow (xviii. 4). 
His fidelity was soon called into action by the 
insane rage of his father against David. He inter- 
ceded for his life, at first with success (1 iSum. xix. 
1-7). 'fhen the madness rctunicd and David fled. 
It was ill a secret inter\'icw during this flight, by 
the stone of Ezel, that the second covenant was 
made between the two friends, of a still more 
binding kind, extending to their mutual posterity — 
Jonathan laying such emphasis on tliis portion of 
tlie coinpict, as almost to suggest the belief of a 


^ Josephus {Ant. vi. 0, $5) puts into Jonathan’s 
mouth a spcecli of patriotic self-dovotioo, after the 
manner of a Greek or lloman. Ewuld (ii. 483) sup- 
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slight misgiving on his pirt of David's future exm- 
duct in this respect. It is this intoiwiew which 
briiigb out the chm'uctcr of .louuth.'ui in tlic liveliest 
t^luui's — his little mliilces — his love for both his 
father and his friend — his hitter disapjioiTitment at 
his father's unmanageable fury — ^his familiar spot t 
of ai’chery. With pissioimte embincos and teuis 
the two fiiiiiids ^larted, to meet only once more 
(1 h’am. XX.). That one moie meeting was far 
away in the forest of Ziph, during Saul’s pin suit 
of IMvid. Jonathan’s alarm for his friend’s life is 
now changed into a confidence that he will «*scap* : 
“ He strciigtheued his hand in GcmI.” Finally, tuul 
fill* the thiiil time, they lenowtxl the covenant, aiul 
then parted for ever (1 Sam. xxiii. 16-18). 

From this time forth we hear no inoie till tlie 
battle of Gilboa. In that battle ho tell, with Ins 
two brothel's and his father, and his corpse sharixl 
their fate (1 Sain. xxxi. 2, 8). [Sauj..] His a.she.s 
were buried first at Jabesli-Gilead (ib. l:i), but 
afterwaiils removed witli those of his fitlier to 
Zclah in Benjumiti (2 Sam. xxi. 12). The news 
of his death oci’.asioned the cclebrateil elegy of David, 
ill which he, as the liieiid, naturally occupies the 
chief place (2 Sam. i. 22, 2:», 2.^», 26), ami which 
seems to have been sung 'in the wlacatioii of the 
ai'chcis of Judah, in coinmemomtion of tlie one 
great arclicr, Jonathan : “lit* Iwde them teach tin* 
children of Judah the use of tlie bow" (2 Sam. i. 
17,18). 

He left one son, aged five years old at the time 
of his death (2 Sam. iv. 4), to whom he had pro- 
bably given his original name of Meiib-baal, after- 
waitis changed for Mcphil»osheth (comp. 1 (’hr. vni. 
:i4,ix.40). [MEl'HinoBiiiiTH.] Through him the 
line of desccmhmts was continued ilown to the 
time of Exm (1 (Jhr. ix. 40), and even then thcii 
gixxit ancestor's archeiy was practised amongst 
them. [Saul.] ^ 

2. (IDJ^n^). Son ofShinieiili, brother of Jonad.il», 
and nephew of David (2 Sam. xxi. 21 ; 1 (’hr. xx. 7y. 
He inherited the uiiiqja of civil and military gifts, so 
conspicuous in his uncle. Like David, he engaged in 
a single combat and slew a gigantic Fliilislinc of(hith, 
who wivs remarkahle for an additional 6iigei' and toe 
on each hand and foot (2 Sam. xxi. 2 1). If we may 
identify the Joiuithaii of 1 Chr. xxvii. .‘12 with the 
Jonathan of this passage, where the woi-d translateil 
“ uncle ” may be “ nephew,” he w:vs (like his brother 
Jonadab) “ wise ’* — imd as such, was David’s coun- 
sellor and secretary. Jerome ( Qtuicst. Jleb, on 1 Sain, 
xvii. 12) conjectures that tliis was Nathan tlie pro- 
phet, thus making up the 8th son, not named in 
1 Chr. ii. 13-15. But this is not probable. 

3. The son of Abiathar, the high-priest. He is 
the last descendant of Eli, of whom we hear any- 
thing. He ap{)ears on two occasions. 1. On the 
day of David’s flight from Absalom, having first 
accompuiictl his father Abiathar as dir as Olivet 
(2 Sam. XV. .36), he returned with him to Jeru- 
salem, and was there, with Ahimaaz the son of 
Ziulok, employed as a messenger to ctu-ry back the 
news of Hushai’s phuis to David (xvii. 15-21). 
2. On the dlay of Solomon’s inaugumtion, he sud- 
denly broke in upon the banquet of Adonijah, to 
Ruiiounoe the success of the rival prince (i K. i. 
42, 43). It may be inferred from Adouijah's ex- 


poses that a substitute was- killed in his place. 
There is no trace of cither of these in the sacred 
narrative. 
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pvession (" Thou ai-t u valiant man, and biingost 
good tidings that he hsul tbllowod th(i policy of 
his father Ahiathar in Adonijah’s support. 

On both occasions, it may be remarked that he 
a)>i em-s as the swiil and trusty inchsenger. 

4. The son of Shage the Hararite (1 Chr. li. 34 ; 

2 Sam. xxiii. 32). He was one of David’s heroes 
(f/tWortm). The LXX. makes his lather’s name 
Sola and applies the epithet **Amrite” 

(i *Apapl) to Jonatliaii iiimself. “ Harav ” is not 
mentionexl elsewhere as a place ; but it is a poetical 
word for “ Hju' ” (mountain), and, as such, may 
possibly signify in this passage “ the mountaineer.” 
Another ofliwr (Ahiam) is mentioned with Jo- 
nathan, as bearing the same designation (1 Chr. 
xi. 35). • [A. P. S.] 

6. OrUiiT). The son, or descendant, of Gershom 
tlic sou »{ Moses, whose name in the Masoretic copies 
is changed to Manasseh, in older to sci'ecu the me- 
mory of the great lawgiver from the disgrace which 
attached to the apostasy of one so closely connected 
withhiin(Judg.xviii.3()). Whilewanderingthrough 
the country in search of a home, the young Levite of 
Ucthlchcm'JiKlah came to the house of Micah, the 
lich Kphraimitc, and was by him appointed to be a 
kind of piivate chaplain, and to minister in the 
house of gods, or sanctuary,. which Micali had 
made iii iinitiition of that at Shiloh. He wasi'ecog- 
nisod by the five Danitc spies appointed by their 
tiibe to search the land for an inhciitance, who 
lodged in the house of Mictili on their way iioith- 
wards. The favouiable answer which he gave 
when consulted with legard to the is'iuo of their 
expedition prohal)ly induced them, on their march 
to l.aisU with tlie warriois of their trilw, to turn 
asid<* ajrain to tlie house of Micali, and carry otf the 
ephod and terapliim, superstitiously hoping thus to 
make success certain. Jonathan, to wliose ambi- 
tion they appealtnl, accompanied them, in spite of 
tlie rcmonstiancGs of liis patron ; he was present at 
tlie massacre of ilie dcfenceloss inhabitants of Laish, 
and in the new city, whicli lose from its aslics, he 
wius constituted priest of the graven image, an 
ollice wliich became hereditary in his family till the 
captivity. The Tuigum of 11. Joseph, on 1 Chr. 
x\iii. 1(>, identities him with Shebucl the son of] 
Cl Cl shorn, who is thera said to have repented (*13^ 
K^'inn) in his old ago, and to have been ap})ointoi 
by I>avid as chief over his timsmes. All this 
aiiscs from a piay uihiii the name Shebucl, from 
which tliis meauing is extracted iii nccordanco with 
a favoui ite practice of the Targumist. 

6. (iniV). One of the sons of Aditi (Ezr. viii. 6), 
wliose representative Ebwl returiuHl with Ezra at 
the heail of Itfly males, a number which is increased 
to two himdrad and tilly in I Esd. viii. 32, whcie 
Jonathan is written *lwvd6as. 

7. A priest, the son of Asahol, one of the toui* 
who as.sistt‘d Ezia in investigating the iiuuTiages 
with foi-cign women, which had been contnicted by 
ilie people who letumed from Babylon (Kzr.x. 15; 
1 Esd. ix. 14). 

8. A priest, and one of the chieA^of the fathera 
in the days of Joiaicim, son of Jeshun. He was the 
repn*scutativo of the family of Melicu (Neh.xii. 14). 

9. One of the sous of Kaivah, and brother of 
Johunan (Jer. xl. 8). The L.XX. in this iiassage 
omit his name altogether, and in this tiiey are sup- 
jiciUhI by two of Koiiiiicott’s MS8., and the jw- 
rallol passage of 2 K. xxv. 23. In three othcra of 
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Kennicott’s it was erased, and was originally 
omitted in three of De Kossi’s. He was one of the 
captains of the army who had escaped from Jeru- 
salem in the final assault by the Chaldeans,. and, 
atU‘r the capture of Zedekiah at Jericho, had crossed 
the Jordan, and remained in tlie open country of the 
Animonitcs till the victorious army had retired 
with their spoils and captives. He accompanied 
his brother Johanan and the other captains, who rc- 
soi'tod to Gedalinh at Mizpah, and from that time we 
hear nothing more of him. Hitzig decides against 
the LXX. ani the MSS. which omit the name {/)er 
Proph. Jercmia8)t on the ground that the very 
similarity between Jonathan luid Johanan favours 
the belief. tHht they were brothers. [W. A. W.] 

10 . (jnsV: 'lupdBav). Son of Joiada, and his 
successor in the high-priesthood. The only fiict 
connected with his pontificate recui'd<.>d in Scri|>- 
ture, is that the genealogical rcconls of the priests 
and Levites were kept in his day (Neh. xii. 11, 22), 
iUid tliat the chronicles of tlie state were continued 
to his time (ib. 23). Jonathan (or, ns he is called 
in Neh. xii. 22, 23, John) lived, of coui'sc, long 
after the death of Nehemiah, and in the reign of 
Aitiuerxes Mnemon. Josephus, who also calls him 
John, as do Eusebius* and Niccplionis likewise, re- 
lates that he muixieml his own brother Jesus in the 
Temple, because Jesus was endeavouring to got the 
high-prie&thood from him through the inilucnce of 
Bagoscs the Persian general. He adds that John by 
this misdeed hrou^ two great judgments upon 
the .Tews : the oiii^hat Bagoscs entered into the 
Temple and polluted it ; the other, that he imposed 
a heavy tax of 50 shekels upon every lamb offered 
in sacrifice, to punish them lor this horrible crime 
(A. J. xi. vii. §1). Jonathan, or John, was high- 
pri(>st for 32 years, according to Eusebius and the 
Alexandr. Chron. (Seld. de Smeeas. in P. E. cap. 
vi. vii.). Milman speaks of the murder of Jesus as 
** the only memorable transaction in the annals of 
Judaea from iiie death of Nehemiah to the time of 
Alexander the Gieat” (//»sL of Jews, ii, 29). 

11. Father of Zechariali, a priest who blew the 

trum^iet at the dedication of the wall (Neh. xii. 35). 
He M^nis to have been of the course of Shemaiali. 
The woixls “ son of” seem to be improperly inscitcd 
bcfoic tile -following name, Mattaniah, as appears 
by comparing xi. 17. [A. C. H.] 

12. (’IwedOas). 1 Esilr. viii. 32. [See No. tJ.] 

13. A sou of Mattatliiiis, and leuilcr of the J|iv.s 
in tlieir war of indejiendence after the death of his 
brother Judas Maccabacus, D.C. 161 (1 Macc. ix. 
19 ff.). [Maccaukks.] 

14. A sou of Absalom (1 Mna*. xiii. 11), sent 
by Simon with a force to occupy Joppa, wliich was 
already in the hands of the Jilws Q Maiv. xii. 33), 
though probably held only by a weak (garrison, 
.fonathan expelled the inhabitants (roi^s Sinas iu 
ainf ; cf. Jos. Ant, xiii. G, §3) and secured the city. 
Jonathan was probably a broker of Mattathios (2) 
(I Maoc. xi. 70). 

16. A priest who is said to have offered up a 
solemn prayer on the occasion of the sacrifice made 
by Nehemiah after the recovery of the sacred flie 
(2 Macc. i. 23 ff. : cf. Ewald, Gcsch. d. V. Isr. iv. 
184 f.). The nai-rativc is iiitcicsting, as it presents 
a singular example of the combination of public 
prayer with sacrifice (Grimm, ad 2 Macc, 1. c.). 

[B. K. W.] 

• Chron. Can. lib. poster, p. 810. But in the ito- 
monsi. Ecimg. lib. viii., Jonathan. 
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JON'ATHAS Cl«vc£tfav; Alii. *la0dp: Jo- 
mthis ; Alii, Nathan)^ the Latin foim of the com- 
mon name Jonathan, wJiich is preserved in A. V. in 
Tob. V. i;l [B. F. W.]. 

JO'NATH-E'LEM-BECHO'KIM (dSk IUV 
D'frtrTI, “ a dumb dove of (in) dUfamt places”), 
ii phrase found once only in the Bible os a heading 
to the 50th ])salm. C’ritics and coinmentatore are 
\ery far from being agreed on its meaning, llashi 
considers that David cmploye»l the nhrase to de- 
scribe his own unhappy condition ^hen, exiled 
from the land of Isi-acl, he was living with Aehihli, 
and was an object of suspicion and bjitred to the 
countrymen of (.loliath : thus was he lunongst the 
riiilistiues ns a mute (n'O^K) dove. Kimchi 
supplies the following commentary ; — “ The Philis- 
tines sought to seize and slay Davul (I Sam. xxix. 
4-11), and he, in his terror, and pretending to have 
lost his misoii, called himself /onatA, even as a dove 
driven from her cote.” Knapp’s explanation ** on 
the oppression of fondgn rulei*s” — assigning to 
AYm the same moaning which it has in Kx. xv. 15 
— is in harmony with the contents of the psalm, 
and is worthy of consideiution. lie Wette translates 
Jondth Idem Rrr/iokim ‘Move of the distant tere- 
binths,” or ** of the dove of dumbness (Stummheit) 
among the stmngers” or “ in distant places.” Acewd- 
iiig to the Septuagint, Airip rot; Xaov too dvh ray 
&yiay fi€iJiaKpvfifi4yov, ** on the ]K>oplc far removed 

from the holy places ” (probal^ D^S=D^-1N, the 
Temple-hall ; see Orient. JAioratnr. Blatt. p. 670, 
ye(ir 1811), a rendering which very nearly accords 
with the Chaldee j^Nuaphrase ; “On the congrt^tion 
of Israel, compart with a intite dove while exiled 
from their cities, but who come Ixick again and 
offer piiiise to the Loixl of the Univei'st'.” Aben 
Kzra, who reganls Jonath Klem licnhokim as 
merely indicating the modulation or the rhythm 
of the jxsalm (comp, the title Ps. 

x\ii.), appi'nra to come the nearest to the ineanitig 
of the pass'ige in his explanation, “ after the mehsly 
of the air which begins Jmath-etcm-licchokim** In 
the Jiiour te Mendelssohn’s version of the Ps;ilms 
Jonath Eletn Jiechokim is mentioned as a musical 
instrument whi(di produced dull, mouiTiful sounds. 
“ Some take it for a pipe call«-d in Greek eXv/ior, 
njV, from |V, Greek, which would make the 
iiiAi'iption roatl “ the long Grecian pipe,” but this 
<loes not appear to us admissible ” (Biourist’s Pre- 
liice, p. 26). [D. W. M.] 

JOPTA 1 . e, Tafo, “ beauty; ” the A. V. 

follows the Greek form, except once, Japiio: 
’iJwin?, LXX. N. T. and Vulg. ; ’iJmy, Joseph. 
-*-nt least in the most recent editions — ^itiubo, 
and others: now Ynfa or .Tatfa), a town on theS.W, 
coast of Palestine, the port of Jerusalem in the days 
of Solomon, ns it has been ever since, ^ts ety- 
mology is variously explained ; some deriving it from 
“ Japhet,” otliera from “ lopa,” daughter of Aeolus 
and wife of Cepheus, Andromeda’s father, its re-. 
putc<l founder ; others iuternreting it “ the watch- 
tf)wer of joy,” or “ beauty,” and so forth (lleland, 
Palest. 864). The fact is, that from its being a 
sf)a-iM)rt, it hiul a profane, ns well as a sacred his- 
toiy. I'liny following Mela {De situ Orb, i. 12) 
says, that it xvas of ante-dilnvian antiquity (Ad#. 
flist. v. 14); suul even Sir John Maundexdlle, in 
the I4th century, bears witness — though it must be 
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confesseil a clumsy one — to that tradition (A’arty 
Travels in P, p. 142). According to Josephus, 
it originally belonged to the Phoenicians (An#, xiii. 
1 5, §4). Hero, writes Stnibo, some say Andromeda 
was exposed to the whale {G cograph. x\’i. p. 759 ; 
r*omp. Miiller’s Ifist, Grace. Fragm. vol. iv. p. 
.425, tmAlasOeograph. Grace. Min. vol. i. p. 79), 
:md he apfieals to its <>lex^ated position in behalf of 
those who laid the scene there ; though in order to do 
so consistently, he hod alrciuly shown that it woiiM 
be necessaiy to transport Ac&iopia into Phoenicia 
(Sti-ab. i. p. 4.4), However, in Pliny’s age— and 
Josephus had just before nllirmcd the same (Bell. 
Jud. hi. 9, §.4) — they still showed the chains by 
which Andromeda was br)ujid ; and not only so, 
blit M. Suiurus the younger, the same that was 
so much employ Cil iu Judaea by Pomi>ey (Bell. 
Jud. i. 6, §2 et seq.), had the bones of the monster 
ti'ans]X)i'tcd to Home from Jopixa — where till then 
they had been exhibited (Mela. ibU.) — mid displayed 
them tiiere during his nedileship to the public 
amongst other prodigies. Nor would they have bee»i 
unintiTesting to the modern geologist, if his leport be 
correct. For they measured 40 ft. in length ; the 
span of the ribs exweding that iif the Iiulian ele- 
phant ; and the thickness of the spine or Awtebm 
being one foot suid a half (“ sesquijietlalis,” i. c. iu 
circumference — when Solinns lyiys “ semiptHlalis,” 
he means in diameter, see Piin. Nai, Hist, ix. .5 
and the note, Deljihin ed.). Kolaiid would tiaco 
the lulventurcK of .lonah in this leg(‘n<Iary guise 
(see above) ; but it is far more probable that 
it symlKilises the lirst interchange of commerce 
between the Greeks, (lersonified in their enant 
hero J\M*seiis, and the Phoenicians, whose lovely 
— but till then unexplored — clime may be well 
shadowed forth in the fair virgin Audronieila. 
Pei'seus, in the tale, is said to have plungt‘il his 
ilagger into the right shoulder of tlie monster. 
I’ossibly he may have discovered or iinpioved the 
harbour, the roar from whose foaming reefs on the 
north, could scarcely have been siirpassofl by the 
baikings of Scylla or Chaiybdis, Even the elmins 
shown there may have been those by which his 
ship was attached to the shore. Rings uswl by the 
Romans for mooring Iheir vessels, are still 1o be 
seen near Terraciria in the S. a ncrle of the ancient 
jHut (Murray’s Handbk. for S. Italy, p. 10, 
2iid ed.). 

Returning to the province of history, w’e fiild 
thjit Japho or Joppa wjis situated in the portion ot 
Dau (Josh, xix. 46) oii the coast towanls the south ; 
juid oil a hill so high, says Strabo, that |ieople 
affirmed (but inooirectly) that Jernsalein was visible 
from its summit. Having a harbour attaclied to 
it — though nhv.ays, as still, a dangerous one— it 
liecame the port of Jcrusialem, when Jerusalem 
liocame metropolis of the kingdom of the house of 
David, and certainly never did port and metropolis 
more strikingly rosemble each other iu difficulty of 
approach liofti by sea and land. Hence, except in 
journeys to and from Jerusalem, it was not mucli 
used. In St. Paul’s travels, for insttuicc, the starting 
points by water are, Antioch (Acts xv. 39, vi& the 
Orontes, it is'^ presumed— xviii. 22, 23, was pix)- 
bably a land-journey throughout): (’aesarea (ix. 
30, and xxvii. 2), and once Scleucia (xiii. 4, namely 
that at the mouth of the Orontes). Also once 
Antioch (xiv. 25) and once Tyre, ns a huiding 
)>lacc (xxi. 3). And the same preference fur the 
more northern ports is obseivablc in the early pil- 
gnms beginning with liini of Boideaux. 
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Hut Joppsiwns tlitj place fixed upon for the c»lar 
and pin«*-wood, fmm Mount Lebanon, to bo landt^l 
by tlie servants of Hiram king of Tyre ; thence to 
be conveyed to Jerusalem, by the servants of Solo- 
mon — for the erection of the first “ house of habita- 
tion ** ever made with hands for the invisible Je- 
hovah. It was by way of Joppii, similarly that 
like mateiials were conveyed from the witne lo- 
cality, by {Kirmissioii of Cyms, for the rebuilding 
of tlie ‘2nd Temple under Zerubbabel (1 K. v. 9 ; 
‘2 Chr. ii. 1 (> ; Ezr. iii. 7). Here Jonah, when- 
ever, and wherever he may have lived (2 K. 
xiv. 25, C(>rtainly does not clear up tl)e first of 
those {aunts), “ took ship to flee from the presence 
of his Maker,'* and uccompUshod that singular his- 
tory, which our Lord has appropriated as a type of 
one of the priii4pal scenes in the great Drama of 
His own (Jon. i. 11 ; Matth. xii. 40). Here, lastly, 
on the liouse-top of Simon the tanner, ** by the scti- 
Milo” — with the view therefore ciraumscribed on 
the E. by the high ground on which the town 
stood ; but commanding a boundless pras{)cct over 
the western waters —St. Peter had his “ vision of 
tolerance," as it has bc<*n happily designat^l, and 
went fo)*tli like a ‘2nd Perseus — but from the East 
to einancijiati', Irom still worse thraldom, the virgin 
daughter of the West. Tlie Chiistian poet Amtor 
has not fiiiied to discover a mystical coiiuexion 
liotween the mising to life of the aged Tabith.a — tlie 
occlusion of St. Peter’s visit to Jopj^ia — au<I the ba|)- 
tism of the first (Icntilo houscludd (Vfe Act, Apost, 
1. H40, ap. Migiio, Paii'ot, Curs, Cornpl, Ixviit. 
KU). 

Tlu*sfi are the great Hililical events of which 
Jo{»pa has Ikjou the scene. In, the interval that 
elaimil huiween the Old and New Dispensations it 
eA{»eneu<'ed many vicissitudes. It had sided with 
Apollonius, and was aftackwl and capturwl by Jo- 
nathan Maccahaeus ( I Macc. x. 76). It witnessed 
the mtvting between the latter and Ptolemy (Ibid. 
\i. 6). Simon had his sus{>icion!? of its inhahit.ants, 
and set a garrison therc (Ibid, xii, !34), which he 
atlei wants strengthened considcmbly (Ibid. xiii. 
II). Hut when {leaco was restored, he rc-eshi- 
]>Iish<Hl it once moiv lus a haven (Ibid. xiv. 5). He 
likewise reliiiilt the foitificatioiis (Ibid. v. 34). 
This occupation of Jop{)a was one of the grounds of 
complaint urged by Aiitioclius, son of Demetrius, 
against Simon ; but the latter alleged in excuse the 
mischief which had been done by its iiiliabitanta to his 
fellow-citizens (Ibid. xv. 30 and 3.5). Jt would 
appear that Judas Maccaliaeus had burnt their 
liaven some time hack for a gi'oss act of barbarity 
( ‘2 Mace. xii. 6). 'J’l ibiite was subse({ueiitly exaetcfl 
for its possession from Hyrcaiius by Antioehus 
•Sidetes. By IJompcy it was once more made indo- 
{leudcnt, suid <xmipi-olu*iideil under Syria (Joseph. 
Ant, xiv. 4, §4) ; but by (Jaeaar it was not only ri»- 
stored to the Jews, but its revenues — whether from 
land or from ex|K)rt-dutics — were bestowed upon 
the 2m! Hyreanus and his heirs (xiv. 10, §6). 
When Herod the Creat commenccsl operations, it 
was seized by him, lest he should leave a hostile 
strong-hold in his I’ear, when ho marched upon Je- 
rusalem (xiv. 15, §1), and Augustus confirmed 
him in its possession (xv. 7, §4). It was after- 
’wanls assigned to Archclaus, when constituteil eth- 
narch (xvii. 11, §4), and passed with Syria under 
Cyrenius, when Aixdielaus had bc?en depi^l (xvii. 
1‘2|, §5). Under Cestius (i, e, (Jessius Elorus) 
it was destroyed ^midst great slaughter of its 
inhabitants {Bell, Jnd. ii. 18, §10); and such a 


nest of pirates had it become, when Vespasian 
aiTived in those piarts, that it undcnviuit a second 
and entire destruction — together wiili thc,iuljacent 
villages — ^at his hands (iii. 0, §3). Thus it apjxmrs 
that this {)ort had already begun to be the den of 
robbers and outcasts which it was in Strabo’s time 
{Qeotjraph. xvi. p. 759); while tho district around 
it was so {Mipiilous, that from Jamnia, a neigh- 
bouring town, and its vicinity, 40,000 armed men 
could 1^ collected (Ibid.). There was a vast plain 
around it, as we leai-n from Josephus {Ant, liii. 
4, §4); it lay between Jamnia and Caesarea — 
the latter of which might be reached “on the 
monw” from it (Acts x. 9 and 24) — not far from 
Lydda (Acts ix. 38), and distant from Antipatris 
150 stadia (Joseph. Ant, xiii. 15, §1). 

When Joppa first became the seat of a Christian 
bishop is unknown; but the subscriptions of its 
prelates are preserved in the acts of various synods 
of tlie .^th and 6th centuries (Lc Quicn, Oriens 
Christian, iii. 6‘29). In the 7th century Arculfus 
sailed from Joppa to Alexandria, the very route 
usually taken now by those who visit Jeru- 
salem ; but he notices nothing at tho former place 
{Early Travels in P, by Wright, p. 10). Saewult^ 
the next who set sail from Jopjia, A.D. 1 103, is not 
more explicit (Ibid. p. 47). Meanwhile Jop^ hiul 
been taken possession of by the forces of Godfrey do 
Bouillon previously to the capture of Jerusalem. 
Tlie town had been dcsi'rted and was allowed to 
fall into min : the Crusaderu conteiitmg themselves 
with possession of the citiulcl (William of Tyre, Hist. 
viii. 9) ; and it was in part itssigned sutapiently 
for the su|>{)ort of the Church of the KcsuiTeution 
(Ibid. ix. 16); though there seem to Imve been bishops 
of Jop{)a Cperli.'ips only titular after all) between 
a.l>. 1253 and 1363 (Le Qnien, 1291; romp. 

1241). Salndin, in A.D. 1 188, dcstroyiHl its 
fortifications (Sanut. Secret. Fid. Crmis^ lib. iii*. 
{xirt. X. c, 5) ; but Kichaixl of England, who was 
confined here by sickness, rebuilt them (Ibid., and 
iliehard of Devizes in Bohn’s Ant. Lib, p. 61 ). Its 
lust ucciipaiion by Christians was that of St. Louis, 
A.D. 1253, and when he came, it was still a city 
and governwl by a count. “ Of the immense sums,*’ 
says Joinvillc, “ which it cost the king to eiiclosi' 
Jatfa, it docs not Iweome me to speak ; for they 
were countless. He enclosed tho town from (me 
bide of tho sea to the other ; and there were 24 
towel’s, including small aiui gi-eat. The ditches 
were well scoured, and kept rleaii, Imth within and 
without. There were 3 gates ”... {Chron. of Crus, 
]). 495, Bohn). So restored it fell into the hands of 
the Sultans of Egypt, together with the rest of Pa- 
h^tine, by whom it was once more laid in ruins. 
.So much so, tliat Bertrand de la Broc({uiere visiting , 
it about tlir middle of the 15th century, .states that 
it then only consisted of a few tents coveml with 
reeds ; having been a strong pliuc under the Chris- 
tians. Guides, acci’cdited by the Sultan, here met 
the pilgi’iins and received the customary tribute 
from them ; and here the {laixil indulgences oifered 
to pilgrims commenced (Early Travels^ p. 286). 
Finally, Jafih fell under the Turks, in whose hands 
it still is, exhibiting the usual decrepitude of the 
cities possessed by them, and depending on Chris- 
tian commerce for its feeble existence. During the 
period of their rule it has been thi^ times sacked— 
by the Arabs in 1722 ; by the Mamelukes in 1775; 
and lastly, by Na{)oleon I. in 1799, upon the glories 
of whose early career “the massacre of Jaflii" 
leaves a stain that can never he washed out (v. 
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Moroui, Dizion. Keel, s, r. ; Porter, Handfik, 
238, 9). 

The existing town contains in round numbera 
about 4000 iuhabitauts, luid has tl]i*ee convents, 
tireek, Latin, and Armenian ; and as many, or moi'o 
mosiiucs. Its bazaars arc worth a visit ; yet lew 
places could exhibit a har))Our or landing more mi- 
sersible. Its chict' manufacture is soap. The house 
of* Simon the tanner of coui*se purports to be shown 
still : nor is its locality biuily chosen (Stanley, S, P, 
‘JB'T, 274 ; and see .Addon’s MemovTi 86, 7 ; 185). 

The omnges of Jaffa arc the finest in all Palca- 
tini* and Syria : its pomegranates and water-melons 
are likewise in high mputc, and its gatxlens and 
orange and citron>groTcs deliciously fragrant and 
fertile. But among.its populatioa are fugitives 
;u)d vagabonds from all countries ; and Eui*oj)eans 
have little security, whether of life or property, to 
induce a peimancnt .abode there. [E. S. Ff.] 

JOP'PE ('Idirirn ; Joppe), 1 Ead. v. 55 ; 

1 Mncc. X. 7.5, 76; xi. 6 ; xii. 33; xiii. 11 ; xiv. 

34; XV. 28, 35; 2 Macc. iv. 21; xii. 3,7. 
[Joppa.] 

JO’BAH (iTjV; ’Iwpd: Jont), the ancestor of 
a family of 112 who returned from Babylon with 
Eisra (Kzr. ii. 18). In Neh. vii. 24 he .'ip])eai*s 
under the name Hariph, or more coriectly the 
ssiine family ai*e i*epi’esenteil as the Bcne-llariph, 
the vaiiatiim of name originating piobably in a 
\ cry blight confusion of the lettera which compose 
it. In Kzr. two of De Uossi’s MS8., and originally 
one of Keiinioott’s, had i, e. Jodah, which is 
tlie reading of the Syr. and Aval). vovMona. One 
of Kennicoit’s MSS. had the original reading in 
Ezr. alh'rcd to D'31', ». e, Jonim ; and two in Neh. 
read D'"in, i. e, llarim, which conespomls with 
lApcf/i of the Alex. MS.,|iud Ihu'oni of the Syriac, 
hi !Uiy case the change or confusion of lettere which 
might have caused the viiriation of the name is so 
slight, that it is dilBcult to pi-onounce which is the 
true form, the coiTuption <if Jorah into Hariph being 
as 'easily conceivable as the revei’se. Bun’ingtou 
{Oeneat, ii. 75) decides in favour of the latter, but 
from a comparison of both pjussjigcs with Kzr. x, 
31 we should be inclined to rcgaM llarim (D"in) 
ns the true reading m all cases. But on any sup- 
positioh it is ditlicult to account for the foim 
Azephiirith, or moie properly *Apin^ovp(0, in 
1 Ksil. V. 16, wliich Burrington coiibidcj-s as having 
oi igiiiated in a corraptioii of the two readings in 
Ezra and Nehcmiah, the second syllable arising 
fiom an error of the tmnscriber in mistaking the 
uncial E for 2S. [W. A. W.] 

, JO'RAI ('*5^' : ’Iwp€€ ; Alex. : Jomt). 
One of the Gadites dwelling in Gilead in Ba.shan, 
whose gon^ogles were recoi'ded in the reign of 
Jotham king of Judah (I Chr. v. 13), Tour of 
Kenuicott’s MSS., and the printed copy used by 
Luther, read 'HV, ». e, Jod^. 

JO'RAM and 0*51', apparently indis- 

criminately : ’Icepd/a: Jeram), 1. SonofAliab; 
kiug of Israel (2 K. viii. 16, 25, 28, 29; ix, 14, 
17, 21-23, 29). [Jehoiiam, 1.] 

2. Son of Jehoshaphat ; king of Judah (2 K. 
viii. 21, 23, 24; I Chr. iii. 11 ; 2 Chr. xxii. .5, 7. 
M.att. i. 8). [Jkuoram, 2.] 

3. A priest in the reign of Jehoshaphat, one of 
those employe*! by him to teach the law of Moses 
through the cities of Judah (2 (’hr. xvii. 8). 
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4 . (D“l'). A Lev ite, ancestor of Shclomith in the 
time oflkivid (1 Chr. xxvi. 25). 

5. ('IcSdovpdju ; Alex. *Ic88oupdv.) SonofToi, 
king ot Hamath, sent by his father to congratulate 
David on his victories over Hadadezer (2 Sam. 
viii. 10). [Hadoram.] 

6. I Esd. i. 9. [JozAiiAD, 3.] [A. C. H.] 

• JOB'DAN »• e, Tardcn, always with the 
dednitc aiticlc except Ps. xlii. G and Job .\1. 

23, from ‘IV, Jfirrtrf, “to descend:** *Iop5duijs: Jor- 
chnis : now called by the Arabs eshSheHah, or “ the 
watering-place,** with the addition of cl Kebir, 

“ the gi'cat,** to distinguish it from the Shervit el 
Mandhur, the ITieromax), a rivci* that has never 
been navigable (see below), tlowinj^into a sea that 
has never known a i>ort — has never been a high- 
mid to more hospitable coiusts- -has never possessed 
a fishery— a river that luis never boasted of a 
single town of eminence upon its hanks. It winds 
througli scenery rcjuaikable rather for sameness ainl 
toraeiiess than tor hold outline. Its coui'se is not 
much .iljove 200 miles from first to last, l(‘ss than 
]-15th of that of the Nile — from the roots of Anti- 
Lelianon, who'e it biireis foitJi from its vaiious 
sources in all its purity, to the head of the Dead 
Sea, where it loses itself and its tiibutaiies in tljn 
unfathomable brine. Such is the ri\ er of the “ great 
plain** of Palestine — the “ IX'seelider ’* — if not 
“the river of God ’* in the l)ook of Psiilms, at least 
that of His chosen people throughout their histojy. 

As .loppi could never be maile easy of acc««ss or 
commodhais for trafiic as ai’ommcitMal city,so nojther 
could Jordan ever \ io with the Thames or the Tiber 
as a river of the wo>bl, nor \Nith the rivejs of Naa- 
mau*s preference, the Pharpar and Abma, for the 
natural beauty of its l»nnks. These last couM boast 
of the feiuno .supoi iority, in respect of the pictmesque, 
over the Jonlan, that Gerizim and Samaiia could 
over Zion and Jertisniem. 

Wepro|)Osc* to inquire, I. what is said about the J(»r- 
dan lu Holy Scripture ; II. the accounts given of it by 
Josephus and otheis of the same date ; 111. the state-, 
ments j-especting it by later writera aiifl travellei’s. 

I. There is no regular description of the Jojilan 
to be met with in Holy Scriptun*, and it is only by 
putting scatteri'd notices of it together that w** can 
give the gejieral idea which runs through tile Bible 
respecting it. 

And, 1 . the eailicst allusion is not so much to 
the river itself as to the plain or plains \vhich it 
traversed: “ Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all 
the plain of Jordan, that it was well wateml c^eiy- 
wherc . . , even ns the gaiden of the I.onl, like the 
land of Egypt’* (Gen. xiii. 10). Abram had just 
left Egypt (xii. 10-20), and therefore the com- 
parison between the fertilising properties of the 
.Iordan and of the Nile is very apposite, though it 
has since been pushed much too far, as we shall sec. 
We may siipjiose Lot to have had his view fiom 
one of the summits of those hills that nm north 
in the direction of Scythopolis (/?. ,/. iv. 7, §2), 
bounding the plains of Jordan on the W. ; for Lot 
and Abram were nowsojouniiug between Bethel and 
Ai (Gen. xiii. 3). How far the plain extended in 
length or breadth is not said : other passages sp(^ik 
of “ Jordan and his bonier** (Josh, xiii, 27), “ the 
borders of .Iordan ’* (xxii, 11), and “the plains of 
.Tcricho** (iv. 13 ; comp. 2 K. xxv. 5) : all evidently 
subdivisions of the same- idCii, comprehending Iho 
east bank equally with the west (Josh. xiii. 27). 
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2. We mtifli anticipate events filigiitly to be able 
Lo speak of the ibixlt} or pissages of the .foiilnn. 
•Iordan is inexhaustible, in the book of Job (xl. 2.‘>), 
and deep enough to prove a formidable passage for 
belligerents (I M:icc. ix. 48) ; yet, as’in all rivers of 
the wime magnitude, there were shallows where it 
ronhl be fonled on foot, 'fhere were fords over 
ag:iinsi Jericho, to which jioint the men of Jericho 
pursued the spies (Josh. ii. 7), the same probably 
that arc wiid to be “ towjinl Moab ” in the l)Ook of 
Judges, where the Moabites were slaughtered (iii. 
28). Higher np, perhajjs over against Succoth, some 
way above where the little river Jabbok (Zerka) 
(•nters the .Ionian, wete the foixls or ^lassagcs of Beth> 
hamh (probjihly the Bcthabini, ** house of {Kwsage,** 
of the GosihjI, though most moderns would rend 
“ Bethany,” see Stanley, S. ijr P. p. 308, note, 2n<l 
(m 1.), where Gideon lay in wait for the Midianites 
(Judg. vii. 24), and whei’e the men of Gilead slew 
the B]thraimitcs (xii. ti). Mot far off, in “ the clay 
gionnd between Succoth and Zarthan,” were the 
brass foundries of king Solomon (1 K. vii. 46). 
'fhese foixls undoubtedly witnessed the first recordwl 
pa.ssage of the Joixhm in the O. T.: we say rc- 
couled, becaiiAe there can be little <lispute but that 
Abraliam must have <;ros.sed it likewise. But only 
the jMissago of Jacob is mentioiuHl, and that in 
remarkable language : “ VVitli my staff I passed over 
tin.s Jordan, and now I am become two IkumIs” 
(Gen. xxxii. 10, ainl Jabbok in connexion with it, 
vcr. 22). And .foidiin was next crossed — over 
against .feiicho— by Joshua the sou of Nun, at the 
lieail of the descendants of the twelve sons of him 
who signalixcxl tin; flixit iKissjigc. The magnitude 
of th(5ir o)H‘ra(ions may be inferred from the fact, 
that — of the cliildren of Bculien, and of Gcul, ami 
half th<* trilw of Miuiasseh, only — “ about 40,000 
pvejMired for war ]iassed over before the Lord unto 
battle**. . . (Johh. iv. 12 luid 13). 

The ceremonial of this second ciossing is too well 
known to necil recsipitulutioii. It may bo observed, 
however, that, unlike the jiass-age of the Kod Sea, 
wheie the liitenwxliate agency of a strong east W'ind 
is ficely iulmiltcd (Kx. xiv. 21), it is here said, in 
tciins eciually explicit, not only that tlie river was 
then unusually full of w.ater, but that “ the waters 
which (Mime down from above stood and roho up 
u{M)n nil heap . . . while those that cume down 
towanl the sea of the plain . , . failed and were cut 
otf,'* .as soon as ever “ the feet||^’ the priests that 
bare the ark were dipped in the brim of tl}0 water** 
(Josh. lii. I."), 16). That it hapiiencd in harvest- 
time is seen also from ch. v. 10-12. Finally, with 
regaixl to the memorial of the twelve stones, such 
had boon the altar erected by Moses “ under the 
hill ” (Fx. xxiir, 4) ; such probably the altar erected 
by Jo.shua u^ion Mount Khal, though the number 
of stones is not detined (.Josh. viii. 31), and such, 
long at1ti'i*wa»ds, ihe altar erected by Klijiih (IK. 
xviii. 31). Whether these twelve stones were de- 
posited in, or on the banks of, the Jordan, or whe- 
ther there were two sets, one for each locality, has 
lioen disputed, .insephus only recognises a single 
consti'uctioii — that of an albu* — In cither ca.se ; ami 
this was built, accoiding to him, in tJie present 
instance, .50 stadia from the river, and 10 stadia 
from Jeiicho, where the iK*ople encamped, with the 
stones which the hoi-uis of their tribes had brought 
from out of tlie IkhI of the Jonlan. It may be 
a^ded that .losophus seems loth to admit a miniele, 
l»oth in the jtiissagc of the Joixlan and that ot the 
Wed Sea (AuL v. 1, §4, ii. 16, §,'»). From their 
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vicinity to Jerusalem thase lower folds were much 
used ; David, it is probable, passed over iliem in 
one instance to fight the Syrians (2 Sam. x. 17) ; 
and subsequently, when a fugitive himself, in his 
way to Mahanaim (xvii. 22), on the east bank. 
Hithiu* Judah came to roconduct the king home 

Sam. xix. ISl, .and on this one occasion a ferry- ^ 
boat — if the Hebrew woid has been lightly ren-' 
deied — is said to have bc(>n employed (ver. 18), 
Somewhere in those pai ts Flijah must have smitten 
the waters witli his mantle, “ so that they divided 
hither and thither’* (2 K. ii. 8), for he had just 
left Jericho (ver. 4), and by the- same route that 
he went did Flisha probably return (ver. 14). 
Naiunan, on the other liund, may be supposed to 
have ^rfonned his ablution-s in the upper fords, 
tor Flisha was then in Samaria (v. 3), and it was 
by these Ibixis doubtless tliat the Syrians lied when 
miraculously discunifitcd through his iiistnimcii- 
tality (vii. 1 5). Finally, it was probably by these 
upper fords that Judas imd his followers went 
over into the great plain before Betlisan — not that 
th('y crossed over against Bethsan (Joseph. Ant, 
xii, 8, §5), when they were retracing their steps 
from the laud of Galaad to Jerusalem (1 Macc. 
V. .'»2). 

Thus there were two customarj^ places, at which 
the Jordan was foixlalde, tlioiigli there may have 
been more, piuticularly during the summer, which 
are not mentioned. And it must have breii at one 
of these, if not at both, that baptism was afti^r- 
waixls ailministcied by St. John, and by the disciples 
of our Lmxl. The plain infeienee from the Gospels 
would appear to be that these baptisms were ad- 
ministet^ in more plarcs than one. Theie was 
one place where St. John baptised in the first 
instance (rb jrpwrov, John x. 40), though it is not 
naiTKHl. There was Bethalsua — probably the npiier 
fords — where the Baptist, having jirevioiisly bap- 
tised our L|^’d — whether there or else wheie— bears 
recoixl to the descent of the Holy Ghost upon Him 
which ensued (i. 29-34), There was Aenon, near 
to Salem, to the iioitli, whole St. John w'as Imjy- 
tihing upon another occasion, “because there was 
miicli water there’* (iii. 23). This was duiing the 
summer evidently (comp. ii. 13483), that is, long 
after the flvist of the iiassover, and the river htatl 
become low, so that it was necessary to resort to 
some place where the water was deeper than at the 
ordinary fords. There was some place “in the 
land of .Tudiiea” wheixi our Lord, or rather His 
disc'iples, baptised about the same time (lii. 22). 
And lastly, there w.ns .the place — roost probably 
the low'd* ford near Jcriclio — where all ** Jcnisalein 
imd .Judaea” went out to lie baptised of John in 
the Jordan (M.att. iii. 5 ; Mm-k i. .'>). 

Where our Loixi was baptised is not stated cx* 
pressly . What is stateti is, ( 1 .) that as St. J ohn wa.s 
a native of some “ city in the hill-country of Judaea'* 
(Luke i. 39), so his pieaching, commencing “in 
the wilderness of Jin%a” (Maft. iii. 1), embraced 
“all tho country about Joi-dau” (Luke iii. 3% and 
drew persons from Galilee, lus far olf as Nazareth 
(Mark i. 9) and Bethsaida (John i. 3.5, 40, 44), its 
well ^ from Jerusalem ; (2.) that the baptism oi 
the multitude from JeriKsalcm and Judadi precdk'<l 
that of our Loid (Matt. iii. 6, 13; Mark i. .*), 9) ; 
(3.) that our Lord’s ba]>tism was also distinct from 
that of the said multitude (Luke iii. 21) ; and (4.) 
that He came from Nazareth in Galileo, and not 
from Jenis.alera or Judaea, to be baptised. The 
iiifeiciice from all whicli would seem to be, (1.) that 
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the firat {rh irpurov^ bajnisina of St. John took 
place at the lower foixl ii«ir Jericho, to which not 
only he himself, a native of Judacii, hut all Jeru- 
salem ai\d Jud»e:\ likewise, would naturally resoH 
as Iwing the nearest; where similarly our Lord 
would naturally take refuge when driven out from 
Jenisalein, and freni whence He would be within 
reach of tidings from Bethany, the scene of His 
next miracle (John x. 30, 40, xi. 1) ; (2.) that his 
.second baptisms were at tlie upjxsr fonl, or Both- 
abare, whither he had an-ived in the course of his 
preachings, and were designed for the inhabitants 
of the more northern parts of the Holy Laud, 
.unong whom were Jesus and Andrew, both from 
(hililee ; (3.) that his third and last l>aptisins w'ere 
in the neighbourhood of Action and Salem, still 
furthei to the north, wliere there was not generally 
so much of a 101x1, but, on the contrary, where the 
water was still sulTicieiitly deep, notwithsbmding 
the advanced season. 'I'hus St. John would seem 
to have moved upwards gradually towsuxls (Lalilce, 
the seat of Herod’s juii^iction, by whom lie was 
tlestined to be apprehended and executed ; while 
our Lonl, coming from Galilee, proltably by way of 
Samaria, as in the coiivcrsc case (John iv. 3, 4), 
would seem to have met him half-way, and to have 
been baptised in the fet'd nearest to that locjility — 
a ford which luftl been the scene of the liret rc- 
<'orded crossing. The tradition whicli asserts (Christ 
to have been liaptiscd in the ford near .Tericho, has 
been obliged to invent a Bethabiim near that spot, 
of which no trace exists in history, to appear cuti- 
hii.tent with Scripture (Origeu, quoted by Alford 
on John i. 28). 

3. These fords — and more light will be thrown 
upon their c.xact site presently — wore ix'tidoixjd so 
much the more precious in those days from two 
cireumstanccs. Fiist, it does not ap[)ear that 
there were then any bridges tlirewii over, or boats 
regularly established on, the Joixlaii, for the pur- 
l»ose of transporting either i)c<le.strklns or mer- 
chandise from one bank to the otlier. One ca.M*, 
jierhaps, of either bridge or iMiat in upon reconI ; 
but it would seem to have been got up expressly 
for the occasion (2 Sam. xix. 18). Neither the 
LXX. nor V’^ulg. Contain a woid about a “boat,” 
and Josephus says expressly that it was a ** bridge” 
that was then extemporised (./InL vii. 2, §2). And 
secondly, because, in the language of the author ot 
the book of Joshua (iii. 15), ** Jordan overflowed 
all his bauks all the time of han'cst a “ swelling” 
which, according to the Ist book of Chronicles (xii. 
15), commenced “in the first month** (». e. alraut 
the latter eml of our March), drove the lion from 
his lair in the dayaof .Jeremiah (xii. 5, xlix. 10, 
I. 44), and had b^omc a proverb for abundance in 
the days of Jesus the son of Sirach (Ecclus. xxiv. 
26). The context of the first of these passages may 
suffice to determine the extent of this exuberance. 
The meaning is clearly that the channel or be(l of 
the river became biimfulj, so that the level of the 
water and of the banks was then the same. Dr. 
Kobinson seems therefore to have good reason for 
saying that the ancient rise of the river has been 
greatly exaggerated (i. 540, 2nd cd.), so much so 
as to have been compared to that of the Nile 
(Ibiland, Palest, xl. 111). Evidently too there is 
nothing extraordinary whatever in this occurrence. 
On the contrary, it would be more extraordinary 
were it otherwise. All rivers that are fed by 
melting snows are fuller between March and Sep- 
tember than between September and March; but 
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the exot't time uf their increase varies with tlic 
time when the snows melt. The Po and Adige arc 
equally full during their harvesMime with the 
Joi'dan; but the snows on Lebanon melt earlier 
tliaii on the Alps, and harvest begins later in Italy 
than ill the Holy Land. “ The heavy rains of No- 
vembci' and Dreembcr,” as Di*. R. justly remarks, 
“ tind the earth in a pnrchcl and thii-sty state, .and 
are consequently absorbed into the soil as they iidl. 
The melting of the snows, on the other hand, on 
the mountains can only aflbet the rivers. Pos-sibly 
‘ the basins of HAleh and Tiberias* may so far act 
as * r^ulators * upon the Joi’dan a.s to delay its 
swelling till they have l)een vc])leiiished. On tlie 
other hand, the snows on Lohauoii are certainly 
melting fust in April. 

4. The last feature which remains to be notieed 
in the Scriptural account of the Jordan is its fre- 
quent mention ns a l»oundary: “over .Ionian,** 
“this,” and “ the other side,” or“ beyond Jordan,” 
were expressions as familiiu* to the Israelites as 
“ acro.ss the water,** “ this,” and “ the other .Nide 
of the Chsuinel,’* are to English oars, in one sense 
indiHsl, that is, in so far as it was tlie eststeni 
boundary of the land of CamiiUi, it was the esistern 
boundary of the promised land (Nuni. xxmv. 12). 
Ill reality, it \va.s the long ser|>tintine vine, trailing 
over the ground from N. to S., round wliii-h the 
whole finnily of the twelve tribes wore clusteiiHl. 
Kour-iiflhs of their number — nine tribes and a half 
— dwelt oil the W. of it, ami one-lifth, or two 
tribes and a half, on the E. of it, with the L»*vjte.s 
in their cities equally distributed amongst both, 
and it was theira from its then reputed fountaiu- 
heail to its exit into the Dcail Sea. Those who 
livc'l ondhe K. of it had bis*ii allowed to do so ou 
I’oudition of {is.si.sting tlieir brethrcMi in their con- 
quests on the W. (Num. xxxii. 20-33); and those 
who lived on the W. “ went out with one eoiiseni” 
when thoir countrymen on tlie E. were threatened 
(I .S.un. xi. 6-11). The great altar built by the 
I children of liimbcn, of Gail, ami the luilf-tiibe of 
Manassch, on tlie banks of the .Iordan, wjus designed 
as a witness of this intercommunion and niutnal 
interest (Josh. xxii. 10-29). In fact, unequal as 
the two sections were, tliey wc*re ncvertlieless re- 
garded as integral parts of the whole land; and 
thus there were three cities of refuge for the man- 
slayer npiKiinted on the E. of the Joixlan; and there 
were three cities, |||^ no more, on the W, — in both 
cases moreover (^li-distiuit one from the otlier 
(Num. x^xv. 9-15 ; Josh. xx. 7-9 ; Lewis, Hch. 
Hcpuhl. ii. 13). When these temtorial divisions 
li.'id been broken up in the cajitivities of Isi-ael and 
Judah, some of the “ coasts beyond Joixlan ** seem 
to have been retained under Judaea. [Judaka.J 

II. As the passage which is supiKiswl to spak 
of “the fountain of Daphne** (Nuin. \xxiv. 11, 
and Patrick ad L, sec below) is by no means 
clear, we cannot appal to Holy Scripture for any 
information respecting the sources of the Jordan. 
What Josephus and othcra say about the Joiikin 
may be briefly told. Panium, says Josephus (i. e. 
the sanctuai-y of Pan), appeal’s to be the sourec of 
the Jonlaa ; whei'eas it has a secret passage hither 
under ground from Phiala, as it is called, about 
120 stadia distant from Caesarea, on the road to 
Tnwihonitis, and on the right hand side of, and not 
far from the road. Being a wheel-shaped pool, it 
is rightly called Phiala from its rotundity (ircpi- 
^sptlas ) ; yet the water always remains there tip 
to the brim, neither subsiding nor ov’crflowing. 
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That tills is the true source of the Jordan was flivt 
discovci'ed by Philip, tetnirch of Trachonitis — for 
by his^.oiHicra chuff was cast into the water at 
Phiala, and it was taken up at J^miuni. Pauiuin 
was always a lovely spot; but the embeliishments 
of AgnpjKi, whicli were sumptuous, added greatly 
to its iiatunil charms (from Mi, i. 21, §:i; 
ami Ant, xv, 10, §3, it appears that ilie temple 
there was due to Herod the Great). Jt is from 
this cave at all events that the Joidan (om- 
meiices his ostensible coum* above ground ; tra- 
versing the marshes and feus of ticmeehonitis (L. 
Merom or IWeh), and then, after a course of 120 
stadia, piLssing by the town Julias, and intersecting 
the lake of Geuesaieth, winds its way through a 
i»iisiderahle wildeniess, till it finds its exit in the 
bike Asphultites iii. 10, §7). Elsewhere he 

somewhat modifies his assertion rospc‘ctiug the 
nature of the great plain [Jkkiguo]; while 
on the physical lj<}auties of Genesareth, the palms 
and figs, olives and grapes, that fiourished round 
it, aiui the fiah for which its waters wem far-famed, 
he is still more eloquent (Jl, J, iii. 10, §8). In the 
first chapter of the next book (iv. 1, §1) he notices 
emore fountains at a place called Daphne (still Pif~ 
fU'lif see Rob. Bibl. Res., vol. iii. p. 393, note), 
immediately under the temple of the golden ctUf, 
which he calls the sources of the little, and 
it> communication with the gi*eat, Jordan (comp. 
Ant, i. 10, §1, V. 3, §1, and viii. 8, §4). While Jo- 
sephus dilates upon its sources, i^ausanios, who hail 
visited the Joiduu, <lilutes upon its evtmordinary 
disappearance. He (uiiinot get over its losing itself 
in tlie Deiul Sea ; and comjsiros it to the submainue 
txiurse of the Alplieus fiom Greece to Sicily (lib. v. 
7, 4, ed. Dindort'.) Pliny goes so far as to say 
that the Jordan instinctively sin inks from entering 
that dread lake, by which it is swallowed up. 
tile other hand Pliny attiibiitcs its ziso to the 
founhiin of Paneas, fiom which he adds Civisarea 
W51S suinamed {Nat. If, v 15,). Lastly Strabo 
«>peaks of tlie aromatic reeds anci rushes, aod «ven 
balsam, tliat gi ew on the shores and inarslies round 
Genesaretl) ; but em he be believed when he osserta 
that the Aradians and otheis wuie in tlie lialdt of 
sailiwj lip Jordan irith caftjui (xvi. 2, 16.) It 
will be reinombered that lie wiotc during tlie first 
days of the empire, when there weie laiats in abun- 
danct' upon Geiiesai’cth (Joiin vi, 22-24). 

II J. Among the latest travellers who have ex- 
plored and afterwards written upon tlie course or 
sources of the Junlaii, Messrs. Irby and Mangles 
{Journal of TraQ,\ Dr. .Robinson, Lieut. Lynch and 
party {Narrat, and Off, Ilep.)t Capt. Newbold 
{Journal of R, Asiat. *Sf., vol. xvi.p. 8, et seq.), Kev. 
W. Thompson {Bibl. Sac., vol. iii. p. 184, et seq.), 
and Professor Sbuilcy. While making our b<‘st ac- 
knowledgments to these writers for what is contained 
in the following summary, we shall take the liberty 
of offering one or two criticisms where personal in- 
s{N>ction constrains our domumng to their conclu- 
sions. Aoixirding to the older commentators Dan ” 
was a stream that rose in a fountain called Phiala, 
in the district called Panium, and among the roots 
of Lebanon ; then after a subtenwicous course, i-c- 
appearod near the town called Paueas, Dan, or 
Caesarea Philippi, where it was joined by a small 
stream called “.lor;” and hcncelbiih united lioth 
names in one — .Joixbui {Com, a Lap, in I>eut. xxxiii 
22). But it has been well observeil tliat the He- 
brew word Jarden, has no relation what- 
ever to the name Dan ; and also that the nver had 
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borne that name from the days of Abraham, and 
from the days of Job, at least Hve centuries before 
the name of Dan was given to the city* at its 
sourci> (Robinson, iii. 412). It should he addinl 
that the tiumlxu’ of streams meeting at or about 
very far exceeds two. 

This is one of the points on which we are com- 
pelled to dissent from one and all of the foregoing 
travellers— not one of tlieni dwells upon the pheno- 
menon that from the village of Ifashbetya on the 
N.W. to tlie village of Shii/a on the N.E. of /f4- 
nids, the entire slope of Anti-Lebanon is alive with 
bursting fountains and gushing sti earns, every one 
of which, great or small, finds its -way sooner or 
later into tlie swamp b(*tween Rdnids and lake 
Jldlvh, and eventually becomes pait of the Jordan. 
Incidentally this of coursi* comes out ; but suiely 
this, and not those three prime sources exclusively, to 
which Captain Newbold has most justly added a 4th, 
passed over without a word by the rest — should lie 
mode the prominent feature of that channed locality. 
The fact is, that with the exception of Messrs. Ii W 
and Mangles, he is the only traveller of them all 
who has in any degree explored the S.E. side of the 
slope ; the route of the others being from B&nifis 
to Hashbeiya on the western side. Then again all 
have tiavelirnl in the months of Apiil, May, or 
June — tliat is, before the melting of the snows had 
osised to have influence— except Messrs. Irby and 
M.angles, whose scanty notices were made in Fe- 
bruaiy, or just after the heavy rains. Whereas in 
onier to be able to decide to which of those sources 
Jordan is most indebted, the latter end of October, 
.the end of the dry season, and just before the rains 
set ill— when none but streams wis&essed of inhe- 
rent vitality are in existence — should have been 
chosen. Far be it from us to depreciate those time- 
IioiiouixhI parent springs — the noble fbu^|in (of 
Daphne) under tlie Tell, or hill of Dan 
Kddy), which “ gushi*s out all at once a beautiful 
river of delicious water ” in the raulst of veixiure 
and welcome shade; still li>ss, that magniHceiit 
“burat of wati'i* out of the low slojic” in front of 
the picturesque (’.live of Banins, insciiptions in the 
niches of which still testify to* the deity tliat was 
once woj”sliippeil there, mid to the royal muniHcence 
that adorned his shiine. Traveller neveitlicless 
who have seen Clituinnus (and to mid of it in 
IMiuy, Ep. lib. viii. 8, is almost to see), Vuucluse. 
or even Holywell in Wales, will have seen 
something of the kind. But what shall we say to 
“the bold iieipendicular rock" n&\v Hashbeiya, 
“ from bcneatii which,” we are told, “ tlie nver 
gushes copious, translucent, and cool, in two rect- 
angular streams, one to tin* N.E., and the other to 
the N.W. ?” for if tiiis sounx*, being the most 
distant of all, may “claim in a strictly scioiitilic 
sense to be tlie parent stream of the whole valley,” 
then let us be prepared on the same principle to 
trace the Mississippi back to the Missouri. Besides, 
Captain Newbold — and we can here vouch for his 
statement— has detected a 4tli soiiico, whicli ac- 
cording to the Anilis, is never dry, in what Mr 
Thompson hastily dismisses ns the mountain-torrent 
Wady el-Kid, and Messis. Irby and Mangles as a 
“ livulet;” but which the (Jajitain appears to hax^e 
followed to the springs called Esh-Shar, though 
we must add, that its sources, according to our im- 
prest ion, lie consitlerably more to the N. It runs 
past the ruined walls and forts of B&niAs on the 
S.E. Nobody that has seen its dizzy catai-acts in 
the month of April, or its dceivrock-hewn bed at 
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all other seasons, win si^iik lightly of it ; though 
it is naturally lost upon all those who quit tidnias 
for the N.W. 

Again, we make Ijold to say, that the Phiula of 
.1ofk>{>hus has not yet been identified. Any lake 
would have been called Phialu by the Oreeks that 
l»ore that shape (Keland, Palest. 41 ; cjwnp. Iloll- 
nian’s Lex. Univ. s.v.\ if we mistake not, the lake 
of l)eloH is a furthei instance). But Birket er 
liam, or the alleged Phiala, lying to the S.E. of, 
and at some distance from, the cave of Bdniiis, we 
are not surprised that the story of Josephus should 
be voted absurd ; for he is thus made to say seri- 
ously, what even to a tragic poet was the climax 
of impossibilities (Eur. Med. 410), that “the 
fountains of sacied streams flow backwards,’* or 
uphill. Tile Arabs doubtless heard of the story ot 
the chad' through some dragoman, who heal'd it 
from his mststere; but the direction of Shib'a — 
“ SIX hours higher up the southern declivity of 
Alount Hennon,** and therefore to the N.E. of 
B&uids — -is beyond doubt the true one, as long since 
pointed out by Keland (ibid., and see his Map) for 
the site of the lake. According to Lynch, “a very 
large fountain issuing from the base of a high 
i-ock,” exists there (Off. Jtep. 112). Lastly, the 
actual description given by Captain Newbold of the 
lake Metj el Man^ “ .3 hrs. E. 10*^ N. from Bdniis,** 
proves f at all events, that tfixrc is one circular iakct 
besides Birket er Ham^ in those i-egions, and in the 
very direction indicated by the historian. We can- 
not help, therofore, entertaining a suspicion that 
Metj el Mm will turn out to be the ti*ue Phiala. 

Once inoie, Mr. Thompson had stated that “ the- 
Hashbeiya, when it reaches the L, HAleh, has been 
immensely enlarged by the waters from the great 
fountains of Bani&s, TelUl KM>j, el Mclldhah, 
Berakj^r Beldt** (lioth on the western side of 
the pla^ “ and iimumci able other springs.** Caji- 
tain Newbold, on the other hand, found it impossible 
to ascertain whc*ther such a junction hxik place, or 
not, before they enter the lake (p. 15). His Arabs 
strongly maintained the negative. It was rost'rved 
for Ih*. Kobinson in 1852 to settle the (question of 
their pievious junction, which according to him 
may be witnessed one-third of a mile N. of Tell 
Sheikh Yusuf ; so that they enter Hdleh, as they 
depai*t from it, in one united stream (voi, iii. 1195). 
Its passage through and from (jeuesurcth is that of 
uninterrupted unity. But that the waters of the 
Jordim do not condescend to mingle in any sense 
with those of the lake, is as true as that the Khone 
and tlie lake of Geneva never einbi'acc. Any 
com(»ri$on between the waters of the Joidan, as a 
fertilizer, or as a beverage, with those of the Nile, 
would be no less iini'eal ; while from the immense 
amount of vegetable mattei which they contain, 
the former decompose with a mpidity perfectly mar- 
vellous when kept. Travellera, therefore, who are 
desirous of presei-ving them, will do well to go to 
the fountain-heads for their supply. Thero alone 
they sparkle and look inviting. 

“ The Jordan entei*s Genesareth about two miles 
below the mins of the ancient city Julias, oj- the 
Bethsaida of Geulonitis, which lay upon its eastera 
bank. At its mouth it is about 70 feet wide, a 
lazy turbid stream, 'flowing between low alluvial 
banks. There are several hoi's not far from ita 
mouth where it can be foixled. . . . From the site 
of Bethsaida to Isir Bendt Ycfkdb is about six 
mil&s. The Joitlan here rushes along, a foaming 
tori'ent (much of course depending on the season 
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j when it is visited), through a narrow winding 
I ravine, shut in by high pi^napitous banks. Above 
' tile bridge the current is less rapid and tlic biiuks 
arc lower. The whole distance from the lake el- 
Hdleh to the sea of Tiberias is nearly nine miles, 
and the fall of the river is about GOO feet ** (Porter’s 
Wtndbook, part ii. p. 426-7 ; comp. Stanley’s S. ^ P. 
p. 364, note 1, 2nd ed. 

The two principal features in the ooui'se of the 
Joi'dau aro ita descent and ita sinuosity. From its 
fountain-heads to the point where it is lost to 
nature, it mshes down one continuous iuclintHl 
plane, only broken by a series of rapids or preci- 
pitous folk. Between the lake of Tiberias and the 
Dead Sea, Lieutenant Lynch passed down 27 rapids 
which ho calls threatening ; besides a great many 
more of lesser magnitude. According to the com- 
putations which were then made, tlie descent of the 
.Jouhin in each mile was about 11*8 English feet ; 
the deprassion of the lake of Tiberias below the 
level of the Mediterranean 653'3 ; and that of the 
Dead Sea 1316'7 (Kobinson, i. Gl‘2, note xxx.). 
Thus “the Descender” miiy be said to have fairly 
earned his name. Its sinuosity is not so remai k- 
ablc in the up)ier part of ita coiii-sc. Licutanaiit 
Lynch woulil rc^'d the two phenomena in the ligiit 
of cause and cflect. “ The great setn-et,” he says, “ of 
the depression between lake Tiberi.is and the Dead Sm 
is solved by the tortuous courac of the ,/onlnn. In 
a sjtace of GO miles of latitude and 4 or 5 miles of 
longitude, the Joitlan tuivci-ses at least 2()0 miles” 
(Off. Letter^ p. 205 of Narrat.). During the whole 
])assageof 8^ days, the time which it took his boats 
to reach the De;ul Sea from Genesareth, only one 
.traight reach of any length, about midway between 
Hiem, t. e, on the 4th day, is noticed. The rate of 
strmm iu*ems to have varied with its rolative width 
and depth. The greatest width mentioned was 
180 yai-ds, the p)int whore it enters the Dead »Sea. 
Hen* it was only 3 feet deep. On the Gth day the 
width in one place was 80 yanls, and the de[>th 
only *2 feet ; while the cun ent on the whole vannl 
from 2 to 8 knots. On the 5th »lay the width was 
70 yards, with a current of 2 knots, or 50 yjuds 
with a cun out of 6 knots. 

The only living tributaries to the Joidan noticetl 
particularly below Genesareth weio the Yarmnk 
(Hieromax) and the /Cerha (Jabbok). The mouth 
of the fonner of these was pissed on the 3rd day, 
40 yards wide, with mixlerate cunxjiit; while the 
latter, wliose course berame visible on the 7th day, 
was, ou the 8th day, discovereil to have two distinct 
outlets into the main stream, one oi‘ which was then 
dry. Older writers had distinguished two beds uiul 
hanks of the Joiil-in ; the first, that occupied by 
the liver in ita normal state ; the second, comprising 
the space which it occupied during its swelling or 
overflow (Martiniere, Diet. Geograph, s. v.). Simi- 
larly Lieutenant Lynch has remarked, “ There are 
evidently two terraces to the Jordan, luid through 
the lowest one the river runs its seijientine ooui'se. 
From the stieam, above the immediate banks, thero 
is, on each side, a singular terrace of low hills, like 
truncated cones, which is the blutf tenninus of an 
extended table-land, reaching quite to the moun- 
tains of Hauran on the E., and the high hills on 
the western side” (Narrat, April 13, and com]f. 
what Capt. Newbold says, p. 22). There aro no 
bridges over Joi'dau to which an eoilier date has 
been a.ssigned than that of the Roman occupation ; 
and there are vestiges of Roman roads in different 
paita of the country— between N&bulm and Beisan 
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for instance— -tlAt may well have ciwsed by these ' 
biidges. The Saracens ai'terwards added to their { 
number, or rebtorwl those which they found in | 
1 uins. Thus the bridge called el Ghvjtm over the | 
Ilashbeiya, has two pointed arches and one round | 
(Newbold, p. 13), while the entii'e architecture of 
the Jisr Bendt Ya'Kdb (of the daughters of Jacob), 
‘2^ miles to the S. of L. Uiileh, as well as of the 
khan adjac<‘nt to it on the esistern jiide, is pro- 
nounced to l)e Saiacenic (ibid., p. 20). A Koman 
biidge of ton aiches, Jisr Semakh, spans the Jordan 
near the village bearing that name, and was doubt- 
less on the route from Tibcilas and Tarichca to 
(iadaia and Decayiolis (ibid., p. 21, liby, p. DO). 
Lastly, the bridge of Afcjdmiehf which crosses the 
Jordan alwut six miles from the lake of Genesareth, 
was Siu-accnic ; while that near tlie fowl Ddmieh was 
moie Honum (N(.’wlK)ld, p. 20, and Lynch, Narr, 
April 10). 

Turning from these artificial constmetions to the 
old bridges of natuic — the fords, we find a lemark- 
al/le, yi*t perfectly independent roucurrenco between 
the narmtivc of Lieiitcimnt Lynch and what has 
been asseited previously lespectiiig the fords or pas- 
sages of the Bible. We do not indeed affirm that 
the lomlities lit into each other like the pieces of a 
puzzle. Vet still it is no slight coincidence that no 
moro thsui thr<*e, or at most four regidai’ fords should 
have been set d<iwii by the chroiiiclei s of the Ame 
rican oApwlition. Tlie two first occur on the same 
day within a few hours of each other, and are called 
W'spcctively Warabes mid Suktm {Off, Jiep, pp. 25 
mid 20). Eighteen miles E. by N. of the last of 
these w’cie Ihc ndns of Jciash (which our authority 
confounds with l*ella), exactly in a line with whic^ 
is plaiMKl the site of .Sucooth, or Sakdt^ in the map 
of Dr. Robinson ; though he admits that aigumenta 
ore not wanting foi placing it s<»nie way to the S. 
(vol. iii. p. 310). The next ford is passed the fol- 
lowing, or the 7tli day, the ford of Ddmieh^ as it 
is ‘called, opposite to the commencement of the 
Wndi/ Yerkn, sonic miles alxive the junction of that 
j'iver with the .Iordan, and where the road from 
Aubulus fo isSnlt eiosseil. ('ould we ascertain 
the true site of Succoth, we^might be better able to 
iledde which of these two fords .'uisw’crcU best to 
the Beth-bai ah of the Olil i'est., or Bcthabam of the 
New; and then Aenon might be the fowl, or one of 
the two fonls, to the N. of it. It is peihajis worthy 
of note that the neighbourhood of the ford Sitkwa 
is wpreseiitul as the dreariest wild iinagirahlc — 
fearful solitude and monotony (ATi/iv., April 15). 
That Messrs. Irby ami Mangles forded the Joixlan 
near Tarichea w.is probably due to the ruins of 
the old Roman biidge; on the contrary, wheie they 
forded it on horseback? hr. from BcisAii, Lynch 
found the water between 5 and 6 feet deep. 

The ford el-Mashni'a over against Jerieho was 
the last ford put upon ic*c*oM, and if is too well 
known to need ai.y lengthened notice. Here ti-adi- 
tion has ehosen to combine the passage of the Isniel- 
ites under Joshua with the baptism of oui L<>ixl — 
a rnoro distant ford would have been found highly 
inconvenient for the Jei usalem pilgrims ; and here 
accordingly, three miles below the ruineii convent of 
St. John — in honour of these events — the annual 
bathing of the Oriental pi^lgrinis takes place; of 
which Professor Stanley hmt given a lively picture 
{S. 4‘P, p. 314-16 ; <»mp. Off, Hep, p. 29, 30). 

We have observeil that not a single city over 
croymed the Imiiks of the Joixl.*iii. Still Beth-shan 
and Jericho to the W., Gernsa, Pella, and G.adaia to 
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the K. of it, wei'e impoitant cities, and caused a good 
deal of traffic between the two opjiosite banks. 
Under the sway of the Egyptian siiltmis, the bridge 
of the Daughters of Jacob seems to have been one of 
the high-r^s to Damosisus. Another road to Da- 
mascus was from Adbidus through iScisdn^ and was 
brought over by the bridge at the mouth of the 
Yet'mdk, The sites of these cities, with their hi.«itory, 
are discussed under their rospective names ; and for 
the same reason we abstain from going deeply into 
the physiial features of the Jordan, or of the Ghor, 
for these will be treated of more at large under the 
general head of i’alestine. We shall confine ourselves 
therefore to the^ost cursory notice. As there were 
blime-pits, or pits of bitumen, and salt-pits (Gen. xi. 
3 ; Zeph. ii. 9) in the vale of Siddiin, on the extreme 
south, so Mr. I'hompson speaks of bitumen wells 
20 minutes from tlie bridge over the 1/ashbeiya on 
the extreme noitli ; while Atn-e^ Melldkah above 
L, IJuleh, is emphatjcally ** the fountain of the 
salt works” (Lynch's Nanxitt p. 470). 'fhermal 
springs are frequent about the lake of Tiberias; 
the most celebrated, below tlie town bearing that 
name (Robinson, ii. 384, 5) ; some near Emmaus 
(Lynch, 467), some near Magdala, and some not 
far from Gadara (Irby, 90, 1). The hill of Dan 
is said to be an extinct ci-ater, and maases of volcanic 
rock and tufa are noticed by Lynch, not far fi om the 
mouth of the Yei-mfik (Narrat,, April 12). Daik 
basalt is the characteristic of the rocks in the uppcM* 
stage ; trap, limestone, sandstone, and conglomciatc, 
in the lower. On the 2nd day of the passage a 
bank of fuller*s-euith was olwervcd. 

How far the Joixlau in olden time was evi*v a 
sone of cultivation, like the Nile, is uncertain. 
Now, with the exception of the eastern shores of the 
L. Ilfflch, the hand of man may be said to have 
disappear!^ from its banks. 'I'hc genuine Arab is 
nomad by nature, and contemns agriculture. 
There, however, Dr. Robinson, in the month of 
May, found the land tilled almost down to the 
lake; and huge crops of wheat, barley, maize, 
se'>ame, and rice rewaixlcd the husbandman. Iloi-ses, 
cattle, an«l sheep — all belonging to the Ohairdrituth 
tribe — fattened on the rich pasture; and huge herds 
of black buffaloes luxuriated in the streams and in 
the deep iniie of the marshes C'f»l. iii* P* 39t»). 
These are doubtless lineal deseendants of the “ fiit 
bulls of Btushan;” as the “oaks of Ba.shan’* 
are still the magnificent staple tice of those 
regions. Cultivation degcneiates as we advance 
southwai'»ls. (brn-fields wave round Gencsa^ieth 
on the W., (and the palm and vine, fig and jHime- 
I gmiiatc, are still to be seen hcie and there. Melon 
grown on its shores are of great size and niiieh 
esteemed. Pink oleandeis, uid a vo.se-coloured sp«*- 
eies of hollyhock, in great prr>(usinn, wait upon 
every ajipioach to a rill or spiing. These gems of 
nature reappear in the lower couise of the Jordan. 
There the pin pie thistle, the bright yellow mari- 
gold, and s(»u'lrt anemone, .salute<l the adventurera 
of the New World; the laurestiiius .and oleander, 
cedar and ai'butus, willow and tamarisk, accompa- 
nied them oil their route. As the climate became 
more tropical, and tlie lower Ghdr was entered, 
laige ghiirrah trees, like the aspen, with silvery 
foliage, overhung them ; and the cane, fm^uently 
impenetrable, and now in blossom, “ was ever at the 
water's edge.” Only once during the whole voyage, 
on the 4th day, wei e patches of wheat and barley 
vi.Hible ; but the hand that had sowed them lired 
far away. As Jeremiah in the O. T., and St. Je- 
4 1) 2 
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I'omeand Phooas (se(» Ivolaiidas nbovc) anioiig Chi is- 
tiiui pilgiims, had siK>koii of the Jonhui as the 
resort of lions, so tini-ks of tigers, wild bmu's, and 
the like, pmsentwi ilieinseh ts* Iroiii ‘time to time to 
these cxploieis. Flocks of wild ducks, of ciancs, of 
pigeons, and of swallows', wei e scared hy tlieir ap- 
pioach ; and a specimen of the bulbul, or Symu 
nightingale, fell into their hands. The sceneiy 
througliout was not inspiring — it was of a subdued 
chanuster when they sbirtal ; profoundly gloomy 
and «lre<iry near fonl SUktca ; and then utterly 
sterile just before they reached .Jciicho. With the 
exception of a i'ew Aaiib tribes — so sa\ age, ns .scarce 
to be considered exceptions — humaAty had become 
extinct on its bmiks. 

We cannot tiike leave of our subject without ex- 
])i’essing our xvanuest thanks to our Tniiisatlantic 
hrethn*n. It w’as not enough that Dr. Kobiiison 
riiould have eclipsed all other writers who hiui pi*e- 
eeded him in his noble work upon Palestine ; but 
that a nation from the extreme W. — ^from a conti- 
nent utterly \inknowu to the Old or New Testa- 
ment — should have been the first to iu'complish the 
navigation of tliat sacred river, whi^h has been 
Udliie the world .so prominently for nearly 4000 
years ; this is a fact xvhich surely ought not to be 
jMssed over by any writer on the Jordan in silence, 
or uncommemoiated. [E. S. Ff.] 

JO'HIBAS Cl^piBosi Jbrt&i/ss: Jarib (1 £sd. 
vjli. 44; comp. Ezr. viii. 16). 

JO'RIBUS ’idpiffos: Joriins) = Jarib (I Esd. 
ix. 19; comp. Ezr. x. 18;. 

JO'UIM ('la)pcfju),son of Mutthat, in the genea- 
logy of Christ (Luke iii. 29), in the IBth generation 
from Tkvid inclusive; about contemporfuy, thcic- 
fore, with Ahaz. The form of the name is ano- 
malous, and should probably l)e either Joram or 
Joiarim. [A. C. H.] 

JOB'KOAM (DjfjpT: 'Ic/cAcIk; Alex. *Iep- 

Kodv : Jercaain), either a descendant of Caleb the 
•rfin of Ilczraii, through Hebron, or, as Jarclii says, 
the name of a place in the tribe of Judah, of whieh 
Kaham was prince (1 Chr. ii. 44). It wa.s pro- 
bably ill the neighbourluKKl of Hebron. Jerome 
gives it in the form Jercliaam {Quacst. Hebr. in 
Parol.'). 

JO'SABAD. 1. (*13TV: 'IwaCajSdfl; Alex. 

*luCa$db; Cod. Fred. Aug. Jezabad.) 

Properly Jozabad, the Cedeiathite, one of the 
hardy warriors of Benjamin who left Saul to follow 
the fortunes of David during his residence among 
the Philistines at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 4). 

2. Al&x. ’Iw<ra/38Jr: Jo.sadm):s: 
Jozabml, son of Jeshtia the Levitc (1 E.Hd. viii. 
63 ; comp. Ezr. viii. 33). 

3. (Alex. *Sl(d$abos: Zahdxas\ one of the sons 
of Bel^ (1 Esd. ix. 29). [Zabbai.] 


According to the order of the narrative, Rachel’s 
death precod^ the eelling of Joseph ; it is unlikely 
that 17 years should have elapsed between the birth of 
Joseph and that of Benjamin ; and as Benjamin had ten 
sons at the coming into Egypt (xlvi. 21), it la scarcely 
probable that he was horn no more than 22 years 
before. There is moreover no mention of Rachel 
besides the allosion in the speech of Judah to Joseph, 
quoted above (xliv. 20), in the whole subsequent nar- 
rative, until dying Jacob, when he blesses Ephraim 
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JO'SAPIIAT (‘Iwo-o^idT : ^saphat) = Jeho- 
shuphat king of liidali (Matt. i. 8). 

JOSAPH'IAS Claawpiasi Josaphias) = 
SiPiiiAii (1 Esd. viii. 36; com)). Ezr. viii. 10). 

JO'SEDEC (‘IwffcBeic: Josedcc\ Josedcch)^ 

1 Esd. V. o, 48, .56 ; vi. 2 ; ix. 19 ; Ecelus. xlix. 
12 = Jbuozadak or JoZADAK, thc fatliur of 
Jeshua, w'hose name also appeal's a.s JOSKUIOCH 
(Hag. i. 1).' 

JO'SEl>H(ei9V: Joseplt). 1. The 

elder of the two sous of Jacob by Rachel. Like liis 
biethren, he leccived his name on account of the 
circiimstiwces of his birth. We load that Kaehel 
was long biuTcn, hut that at length she ” baro a son ; 
.and said, Cod hath taken away (fjDfiJ) my reprojuih : 
and she called his name Joseph (t)pV); saying. 
The Lord will add (t]p') to me mioUier sou” (Cen. 
XXX. 23, 24); a hope fullilled in the birth of Ben- 
jamin (comp. XXXV. 17). This ]iiussngc seems to 
indicate a double etymology (from S]DN and 
'If?!)- Tliere is nothing improbable in tiiis ex- 
planation, broatise of the relation of tJic taking 
away tlie lepioach to the expcctition of another 
I son. Such double ctymologits, aie probably moie 
common in Hcbievv names than is generally sup- 
posed. , 

The date of Jowjih’s birth relatively to that of 
tlic coming of Jacob into Egypt is fixed by thc 
mention that he was thirty yeara old when he 
b(.‘came governor of Egypt (xli. 46;, which agrees 
with thc statement tliat he was “ seventeen years 
old*' (xxxvii. 2) about the time that lus bi'ethren 
sold him. He was therefore born about 39 yearN 
before Jacob came into Egypt, and, aecoixling to the 
chronology whicli we hold to be the most probable, 
B.C. cir. 1906. 

Aft.er Josepirs biilh he is Arst mentioned vaicii 
a youth, seventeen ye:irs old. As the child of 
Rachel, and *’son of his old age” (xxxvii. •«), 
and doubtless also tor his excellence of chaiutti'i, 
he was beloved by his father above .all his hre- 
thren. Pioliably at this time Rachel was .already 
dead and Benjamin but an mfaut, Benjuniiii, that 
other “child of his old age” (xliv. 20), whom 
Jacob aftei-waul^ loved as all that remained of 
Rachel when he supposed Joseph dead — “ his bro- 
ther is dead, and he alone is left of his mother, 
and his father loveth him ” (L c.).* Jacob at this 
time had two small jaeces of land in Canaan, 
Abraham's buryiiig-place at Hebron in the south, 
and the ** piircel of a held, where he [Jacob] had 
spiead his tent” (Geii. xx2lii. 19), at 8hechem in 
the noi'th, the latter being pi'obably, from its price, 
thc lesser of tlie two. He seems then to have stayed 
at Hebron with thc aged Isaac, while his sons kept 
his Aocks. Joseph, we read, brought thc evil report 
of his brethren to his father, and they hated him 


and Manaaseh, returns to thc thought of his beloved 
wife, and says, “ And as for me, when I camo tram 
Faclan, Rachel died by me in the land of Canaan in 
the way, when yet [there was] but a little way to 
come unto Ephrath : and I buried her there in the 
way of Ephrath ; the tftmo [is] Beth-lchem ’’ (xlviii. 
7). Joseph’s anxiety in Egypt to see Benjamin boems 
to fovour the idea that ho had known him as a child. 
When Joseph was sold, Benjamin can, however, have 
only been very young. 
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becauhe liis lather loveil him more than them, and 
hiul tshown his preference by making him u drm 

(D'pB nans), which appCiU's to have been a long 

tunic w'itlx sleeves, worn by youths ninl maidens of 
the richer clnss.** The hatred ol Josojih’s brethren 
Wius increased by his telling of a dieam tbivs^howiiig 
that they wouM bow down to him, which was fol- 
lowed by another of the same iinjxxrt.'-' It is re- 
markable that thus eiu'ly prophetic di earns appear 
ill .loseph 's lilc. This part of the history (\xxvii. 
:i-l 1) may prhaps be regarded as a retios|iGctive 
iiitreduction to the naiTative of the givat crime of 
the envious brethren. They had gone to Shechem 
to fW‘d the Hock ; ami Joseph was sent thitlier from 
the v.ale of Mebreu by his father to bring him woid 
of tludr weltarc and that of tin* Hock. They were 
not at Shechem, but were gone to Dothan, whi(‘h 
appears to have been not very for distant, pasturing 
their Hock like the Arabs of the pi^ciit day, wher- 
ever tlie wild country (vcr. 22) was unown^. On 
.loseph 8 appiviaeh, his biethicn, except Hetibeii, 
i-esolved to kill him ; but Ueuben saved him, )H‘i- 
suadiiig them to cast him into a dry pit, with the 
intmit that he might restore him to his father. 
A<'eoixlingly, when Joseph w'as come, they stiip(ied 
liiiii of Ills tunic and cast him into the pit^ ** and 
they sat down to cat breaii: aiul they lifted up 
their eyes and looked, ainl, Ik^hold, a corajumy of 
Ishincclites came from Gilead with their camels 
bearing spicory [?] an»l balnf and gum ladanum [?], 
<^»iiig to carry [itj down fo Etrypt’* (ver. 25). — 
111 {Kissing we must call attention to the intci*est 
of this early notice of the trade between Palestine 
and Egypt. — The Jslimeelites are also called Mi- 
diaiiites in the narrative: that tlie two names are 
used iutei chaiigeably is evident from ver. 28; it 
must Iheretbre be sup{) 0 .sed that one of them is 
generic; the (siravau “came fiom Gilwid** and 
brought halm;'* so that it is iciisoiiable to infer 
the iiieicliaiit.s to have licen Midiaiiifos, and that 


'* The name of this dress seems to signify “ a tunic 
reaching to the extremities.” It was worn by David’s 
daughter Tamar, b<^g the dress of “ the king’s 
daiightris [that were] virgins” (2 Sam. xiii. 18, see 19). 
Tliere seems no reason for the LXX. rendering \ituv 
iroiictAOf, or the Vulg. polytnifa, except that it Is very 
likely that such o tunic would lx: ornamented nith 
coloured stripes, or embroidered. The richer classes 
among the ancient Egyptians wore long dresses of 
white linen. The people of Palestine and Syria, re- 
presented on the Egyptian monuments us enemies o4 
tributaries, wore similar dresses, partly coloured, ge- 
nerally with a stripe round the skirts and the borders 
of the sleeves. 

• Erom Joseph’s second dream, and his father’s 
rebuke, it might be inferred that Kachel was living 
at the time that he dreamt it. It is indcetl possible 
that it may have occurred some time before the sell- 
ing of Joseph, and licen interpreted by Jacob of Kachel, 
who eetHinly was not alive at its fiilfllmcnt, so that 
it could^t apply to her. Yet, if T.oah only survived, 
Jacob might have simken of her as Joseph’s mother. 
The dream, moreover, indicates eleven brethren l»c- 
sidos the father and mother of Joseph : if therefore 
Bcidomin were already bopi, Kachel must have been 
dead : tlie reference is therefore more piobably to 
I.enh, wlio may have been living when Jacob went 
into Egypt. 

<* Tho three articles of commerce carried by the 
caravan wo have rendered spicery, balm, and gum 
ladanum. The meaning of nS93 is extremely 
doulitfhl ; there is lulbing to guide us hut the 
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Uiey are also called Ishtnrelites by a kinJ of gciieiic 
use of that name. Jiuiah suggested to his brethren 
to sell Joseph to the Ishincelitcs, ap(iealing at once 
to their covctoiusness and, in projxising a less cruel 
oouree than that on whicli they were probably still 
I’esolvcd, to what remnant of brotherly Idling 
they may still have had. Accordingly they took 
Jo.seph out of the pit and sold him “ for twenty 
[shekels] of silver” (vcr. 28), which we find to 
nave been, under the Law, the value of a male from 
five to twenty yeare old (Lev. xxvii. 5).* Pro- 
bably tlieie wuAa ixaistant tratlic in white slaves, 
ami tlie price', accoidiiig to the iinchaiigeableness of 
amtem customs, long remained the same. It is 
worthy of remai'k that we here already find the de- 
scendants of Abraham's concubines oppressing the 
lawful heirs. Keiibcii was alisont, and on his return 
to the pit was gi*eatiy distressed at not finding 
Josc{)h. His brethren pieteiided to .lacob that Jo- 
seph had been killed by some wild beast, taking 
to him the tunic stained with a kid’s blood, while 
even Keuben forbore to tell him the truth, all 
^{leaking cofjkshuitly of the lost brotJier lus though 
they knew not what hiul befallen him, and even as 
clcail. “ Ami Jacob rent his clothes, and put sack- 
cloth upon his loins, and mounied for his sou nupiy 
days. And all his sons and all his dniigliicrs rose 
up to comfort him ; but he refused to be cxmiforted ; 
and he said. For I will go down unto my sou 
muiiniing into the grave. Thus his father wept for 
him ” (Gen. xxxvii. 34, 35).^ Jacob’s lamentation 
shows that he knew of a future state, for what 
comfoit would he have in going into his own grave 
when he thought that his lost son had been torn 
by wild beasts? This is one of the cases in which 
we should ceitainly uiidci stand “ Hades ” by “ tlie 
grave,” aiid may translate, “ For I will go down 
unto my son mouining to Hades.”* 

The Midiunites sold Joseph in Egypt to Potiphar, 
“jui ollicer of Phninoh, ca{)tain of the executioners, 
an Egyptiay^’ (xxxix. 1 ; comp, xxxvii. 3fi).** We 


renderings of the LXX. Ovuiapa and tho Vulg. 
aromata^ and the congruity of their meaning with 
that of the name of the second article. As to the 
there can be no doubt that it was a kind of halm, 
although its exact kind is difficult to determine. Tho 
meaning of is not certain : pcrhapi> gum ladanum 
is u not improbable conjecture. 

• Kalisch remarks [ad Joe.) that twenty shekels 
^xvus “ a price less than that uidinarily paid for ii 
Hebrew slave (Ex. xxi. 32 ; Lev. xxvii. 5).” The 
former referenre is to tho fine to be paid, « thirty 
shekels of silver, to tho owner of a slave, male or 
female, gored to death by an ox ; the latter dis- 
prox’es hin assertion. — The piiyiiient mu^l hnx’c been 
by weight, since Ihere is im icnsoii 1o believe that 
coined money was known at this remote period. 
[Monky.] 

The dauglitevs here ii.cntioned were probably the 
wixTs of Jacob's sons : he seems to have liad but one 
daughter ; and if he had many granddaughters, few 
would have been horn thus early. 

« For this interesting inference we are irdelitcd to 
Dr. Marks. On the knowledge of the ftitnro state 
among the Israelites during and after the sojourn in 
Egypt, see an. EavrT. 

The xvord ono, which wo have rendered 
“ officer,” with the A. V„ properly means “ ciinueh,” 
OH explained in the margin, although it is also used 
in the Bible in the former sense (IJcsen. Then. s. v.). 
I’oliphiir’s oHlee would bcurcely have been given to a 
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have probably no right to infer, ns Oesenius has 
iloiic {T/ics. s. V.) n30), that by the executioners 

we are to uuderstand the same as the king^s guard 
or bmiy-guai*d.‘ Tliis may be tlie case when the 
Chaldomis are spoken of, for the immciliate infliction 
of puni'fhmcnt under the very cyo of the sovereign 
was always usual both with Shemites and Tatars, 
;is a i)iu*t of their system of investing the regal 
jwwer with terror ; but the more refined Egyptians 
and their les^wnsible kings do not seem to have 
pmetised a custom which nothing but necessity 
coidd render tolerable. That in this case the title 
is to be taken litiMally, is evident fi*om the contrel 
exeicised by Potiphar over the king's prison (xxxix. 
20), and from the fact that this prison is afleiwards 
shown to have been iti the house of the captain of 
the cxeciitionei's, that officer then being doubtless 
a successor of Potipbar (xl. 3, 4). 'fhe name 
Potiphar is written in hieroglyphics PK'r-PA*RA or 
PET-i'-UA, and signifies “belonging to 11a" (the 
sun). It occurs again, with a slightly different 
orthography, Poti-pherah, as the nain% of Joseph’s 
fathci'-in-law, priest or prince of On. It may bo 
remarked that as Ila was the chief divinity of On, 
or llelio))o1is, it is an interesting undesigned coin- 
cidence that the hitter should bear a name indicai* 
ing devotion to Ihi. [Potiphar.] 

It is important to observe that a careful compa- 
rison of evidence has led us to the conclusion that, 
at the time that Joseph was sold into Egypt, 
the counti*y was not uniteil under the rule of a 
single native line, but governed by several dynasties, 
of which the Filieimth l)ymisty,of .Shepheni Kings, 
was the predominant line, the rest being tributary 
to it. The absolute dominions of this dyna.sty lay 
in Lower Egypt, and it would therefore always be 
mo.st connected with Palestine The m«mnei’8 de- 
scribed arc Egyptian, although there is apparently 
an ( ccosional slight tinge of Shemitism. The date 
of Joseph’s arrival we should cousid^* B.C, cir. 
1890. [Euypt ; Chronology.] 

Ill Egypt, the second period of Joseph’s' life 
begins. As a child he had been a true son, and 
withstood the evil example of his brethren. He 
is now to serve a strange master in tlie hard state 
of slavery, and his virtue will be put to a severer 
proof than it liail yet sustained. Joseph prospcied 
in the house of the Egyptian, who, seeing that Cod 
blessed him, and pleaswl witli his good service, “set 
him oyer his house, and all [that] he had he gave 
into his hand’’ (xxxix. 4, comp. 5). He was placed 
over all his master’s property with peifect trust, and 
“ the Lord blessed the Egyptian’s house for Joseph’s 
sake ” (ver. 5). The sculptures and paintings of the 
ancient Egyptian tombs biiiig vividly before us 
the daily life and dutii's of Joseph. The property 
of great men is shown to have been managed by 
scribes, who exercised a most methodical and minute 
supervision over all tlie ojieintions of agriculture, 
gaiilcning, the keeping of live stock, and fishing. 
Every product was carefully registcretl to chock 
the dishonesty of the laboiirera, who in Egypt have 
always been famous in this i-espcct. I’robably in 
no country was faiming ever more systematic. Jo- j 
seph’s previous kuowlolge of tending flocks, and 


eunuch, and there is, we believe, no evidence that 
there were^ such In tho EKyptian courts in ancient 
limes. This very word first occurs in hieroglyphics, 
written sabs, as a title of Persian functionaries, in 
inscriptions of the time of tlic I’crsiaii duminioii. 
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perhaps of husbandry, and his truthful character, 
exactly fitted him for the {lost of overseer. How 
long he. filled it we are not told. “Joseph was 
fair of form and fair in appearance ’* (xxxix. G). 
His masters wife, with the well-known profligacy 
of the Egyptian women, tempteil him, and failing, 
charged him with the crime she would have made 
him commit. Potiphar, incensed against Joseph, 
cast him into prison. It must not be supposixl, 
from the low'ncss of tho moi-als of the Egyptians in 
prac^cc, that the sin of unfaithfulness in a wife 
was not ranked among the heaviest vices. The 
punishment of adiilterera was severe, and a moral 
tale recently intei*preted, “ The Two Brotfiers,** 
is founded upon a case nearly resonibling that of 
Joseph. It has, indeinl, been imagined that this 
story was 1 wised upon the trial of Joseph, and 
as it was written for the heir to the throne of 
Egypt at a later ^leriod, tlieio is some reason in 
the idea that the vUtue of one who had held so 
high a position as Joseph might have been in the 
mind of the wiitcr, weie this p.irt of his histoiy 
well-known to the priests, which, however, is not 
likely. This inciilent, moieover, is not so lemark- 
able as to justify great bt.io.s3 being laid upon the 
similarity to it of the niiiin event of a moral tale. 
The stiuy of Bcllerophon might as reasonably lie 
traceil to it, were it Egyptian and not Greek. — The 
Muslims have fimndeil ujiou the history of .Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wile, whom they call Yoosiif and 
Zeleekha, a famous icligious allegory. This is much 
to be wondered at, as the Kur-Rii relates the tempt- 
ing of .Joseph with no nuiteiial variation in the 
main jiaiticulars from the authentic namitive. Thu 
commentators say, that after the death of Potiphar 
(Kitfeer), Joseph manied Zeleekha (Sale, ch. xii.). 
This mistake was probably causeil by the ciiciim- 
stance that Josi^ph’s father-in-law bore the same 
name as his master. 

Potiphar, although convinced of Joseph’s guilt, 
does not apjiear to have brought him before a tri- 
bunal, where the enormity of his alleged erime, 
especially after the trust placed in him, mid the 
fact of his being a foreigner, which was made much 
of by his master’s wife (xxxix.«l-l, 17), would pro- 
bably have ensured a punishment of the seierest 
kind. He seems to have only cast him into the 
prison, which appears to have been in his house, or, 
at least, under his control, since afterwards prisonera 
ai-c related to have been put “ in ward .[in] the 
house of the captain of the executioners, into the 
|)rison ’’ (xl. 3), and simply, “ in wai-d [in] the cap- 
tain of the executionera’ house” (xli. 10, comp. xl. 
7.) The prison is described as “ a place where tlie 
king’s prisoners [were] bound ” (xxxix. 20). lleic 
the hardest time of .Joseph’s period of probation 
began. Ho was cast into prison on a false ac- 
cusation, to remain there for at least two years, 
and perhaps for a much longer time. At first 
he w.is treated with severity ; this we l^i from 
Ps. cv., “He sent a mon before thei^ Joseph 
[who]: was sold for a slave: whoso feet they 
afflicted with the fetter: the iron entoi-ed into his 
soul” (ver. 17, 18). There is probably here a 
connexion between “fetter" and (comp, 

cxlix. 8), in whidi case the signification of the last 

' D'naan -t must mean “ captain of ftie excou- 
tloncrrs,’* from Potiplmr’s connexion with tho prison, 
although Uu* LXX. rendi'rs it opxiMAYc^pov* 
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<‘lniist‘ would be ** the iron entered into hinii'* 
tnuiiniiig that the fettei's cut his feet or legs. This 
is not inconsistent with tlio statement in (lencsis 
that the keeper of the prison treated Joseph well 
(xAxix. ‘21), for we are not justitied in thence in- 
i'ci ring tliat he was kind from the first.*' 

In the piistai, ns in Potiphnr’s house, Joseph 
wsw found worthy of complete trust, ami the 
keefier of the prison placed everything under his 
contiol, (jod*s especial blessing attending his honest 
service. After a while, Pharaoh was incensed 
against two of his oilicers, **the chief of the cup- 
lieajors ** (D'ip^rsn %), and “ the chief of the 
bakers ” (D'DIKn and cast them into the pri- 
son where Joseph was. Here the chief of the exe- 
eiitioiHM’s, doubtless a successor of Potipliar (for, had 
th(‘ latter been convinced of Joseph’s innocence, he 
would not have left him in Ihe prison, and if not so 
coax inc«>d, he would not have trusted liim), chai*gcxl 
Joseph to muvl tlicse prisonoi’s. f.ike Potipliar, 
tlu-y \x ere “ oiTioei-s ” of Pharaoh (xl. 2), and though 
it may he a mistake to call them giandees, their 
easy n'ceess to the king w'ould give them an im- 
|Kiitaiicf> that explains the caie taken of them by 
the chief of the exccutiouBi s. ICach droamcil a pi*o- 
phetic dream, which Joseph intci preted, disclaim- 
ing liummi skill and acknowledging tlnit interpreta- 
tions wt^re of (lod. It is not necessaiy heie to 
discuss in detiul the ]nuticuhu-a of this pu t of Jo- 
sepli's histoiy, since they do not materially atlect 
the leading events of his life; they ai-c liowe\er 
xery iiiteiestiiig from their perfect .igreement with 
tlie'mannei-s of the nneient Egyptians ns represented 
<ui their monuments."' Jexseph, when he told the 
cliief of the ciipheai-ers of his coming restoration to 
fax'onr, prayed him to speak to Pharaoh fur him ; 
hut lie did not remember him. 


Joseph’s complaint to the chief of the cupbearers, 
** And here also have 1 dune nuthin(( that they should 
put me into the dungeon” ('1^33, xl. 15), does not 
tlirow light upon this matter ; for although the word 
used seems properly to mean the worst kind of prison, 
tir the worst part of a prison, here it must ho merely 
equivalent, as in xli. 14, to (xxxlx. 20, 

&c.), which seems properly a milder term. 

It has been imagined, from the account of the 
dream of the chief of the cupbearers, that the wine 
then drunk by the king of Egypt may hax’e been the 
fresh unfermented juice of the grape ; but tiic nature 
of the dream, which embraces a long period, and 
merely indicates the various stages of the growth of 
the tree and fruit as though immediately following 
one another, would allow the omission of the process 
of preparing the wine. The evidence of the monu- 
ments makes it very improbable that unfermented 
wine was dnink by the ancient inhabitants, so that 
it scorns impossible that it should ever have taken 
the place of fermented or true wine, which was the 
national beverage of the higher classes at least. 

■ Lit. ** at the end of two years of chiys but we 
may read ** after” for ** at the end and the word 
“ days ” appears merely to indicate that the ycor was 
a period of time, or possibly is used to distinguish 
the ordinary year from a greater period, the year of 
days from the year of years. 

• This word is probably of Eg)'ptian origin. 
[Egypt; Nit.k.] 

P There can be no doubt that this is an Egyptian 
word. The LXX. does not translate it (Gen. xli. 2, 
18 ; Is. xix. 7) ; and Jesus the son of Sirucli, an 
Egyptian Jew, uses it untranslated (^ViBd. xl. 16) : it 
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“ After two yeara,” " .Joseph’s deliverance came. 
Pharaoh dreamed two prophetic dreams. ** He 
stood by the riv^er” the Nile].® And, lie- 

hold, coming up out of the river seven kine [or 
* heifers ’], bewitiful in np^ic.'U'ance and iai-flcshed; 
and they fed in the marsh-grass pPIN].? And, 
liehold, seven other kine coming up after them out 
of the river, evil in appearance, and lean-fleshed” 
(xli. 1-3). Those, aftci'wai'ds descnlied still more 
strongly, ate up the first s'even, and yet, ns is said 
in the second account, when they had eaten them 
icniaiiuHl as lean as helore (xli. 1-4, 17-21). Then 
IMianiuh hml a scHHuid dream, — “ Behold, seven cm's 
of corn coming up on one stalk, fat [or * full,' ver. 
2‘2] and good. And, behold, seven eara, thin and 
blasted with the <>ast wind,** sprouting forth after 
them” (ver. 5, d). These, also described moro 
stix’iigly in the second account, devoui'ed the first 
sexen ears (ver. 5-7, 22-24). In the morning Pha- 
raoh siiit for the “scribes,” (D'?3P*)n), and the 

wise mt.li,'* and they were unable to give him an 
interpretatifm. Then the chief of the cupbearers 
remcmbei ed Joseph, and told Pliaraoh liow a young 
Hebrew, “servant to the captun of the execu- 
tionci-s,” had interpreted his and his fellow-jui- 
soiier's dreams. “Then Pharaoh sent and called 
Joseph, and they made him hasten out of the pri- 
son : and lie shaved [himself], mid changed his rai- 
ment, and came unto Pliaraoh*' (ver. 14). The 
king then related his dreams, and Joseph, when he 
had disclaimed hum.in wisilotn, de(‘laied to him that 
they were sent of (iod to foiewaiu Phaiaoh. There 
was essentially hut one dream. Both kine and eais 
symbolized yeai’s. There were to be seven years of 
gicat plenty in Egypt, and after them seven ycara 
of consuming and “ very heavy faniiue.'* The doii- 


is xvritten in these places &xi, oxci. Jerome remarks 
that wlien he asked the learned Egyptians whot this 
word meant, they said th.at in tliclr language this 
name was given to every kind of iniirsh-plniit (“ omtie 
qui/d in palude viram nnacitur^*' Cum. in /». ]. c.). 
The change of the ancient Egyptian vowel kr to ^ is 
quite consistent xx ith the laws of permutation which 
we discover by a comparison of Egyptian and Hebrew 
{Ene. Brit. 8lh ed. “Hieroglyphics”). This word 
occuraT with K»ll in Job viii. 11. The latter we 
have supposed to he there used generically, as “ tho 
reed ” [ Eovrr] ; but from the occurrence of an 
Egyptian word xvith it, it may be inferred to have 
its special signification, “the papyrus.” The former 
word, however, seems to be always generic. 

« Bunsen remarks upon this word : “ Der Ost- 
wind, der wegen seiner funfaigtiigigen Dauer jolzt 
in Aegypten Chamsin heisst, ist srhr trocken und 
hat Yerwandschaft mil dem Samiim (d. h. der 
Giftige), dem crstickcnden Hturinwind des wfisten 
Arabien, der im April und Mai herrscht” {BibeU 
werk, ad loc.). But it should be observed : 1. The 
cast wind does nut blow during the Khamitseen. 
2. The spring hot winds are southerly. 3. They 
do not last fifty days. 4. They arc not calleil 
Chamsin (Khamscen) or Khamfiseen. 5. They pre- 
vail, usually for three days at a time, during the 
seven weeks (49 days) following Easter, vulgarly 
culled in Egypt Khamfiseen, which is a plural of 
Khamscen, a term applied in the singular to neither 
winds nor period, thopgh they are not strictly con- 
fined to this fluctuating period. 6. They have no 
relation to the Samooiu, which occurs in any hot 
weather, and scldotn lasts more than a quarter of 
on hour. 7 . The Sainoom is nut (icculiar to Arabia. 
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bling of the dream denoted that the eireuts it tbre- 
shadowed were ct>rbiin and imminent. On the in- 
terpretation it may l)e remarked, that it seems evi- 
dent that the kmc represented the animal products, 
and the ears of corn the vegetable products, the 
most impoiiaiit object in each class representing the 
whole class. Any reference to Egyptian supersti- 
tions, such as some commentators have imagined, 
is both derogatory to revelation and, on purely cri- 
tical grounds, uni'easonable. The peifcctly Egyptian 
colour of the whole narrative is vei'y noticeable, and 
nowhere more so than in the particulars of the first 
dream. The cattle coming up from the river and 
feeding on the bank may be seen even now, though 
among them the lean kinc predominate; and the 
use of one Egyptian woixl, if not of two, in the 
narmtive, probably shows that the writer knew the 
Egyptian Lingiuige. The com with many ears on 
one stalk must be wheat, one kind of which now 
gi’own in Egypt has this peculiarity. Another point 
to be remarked is, that Joseph shavotl before he 
went into Phamoh’s presence, mid we find from tiie 
monuments that the Egyptians, except when engaged 
in war, shaved both the head and tao*, the small 
bciU'd that was worn on the chin being probably 
artificial. Having interpreted the dream, Joseph 
counselled Pharaoh to choose a wise man and set 
him over the countiy, in order that he should 
take the fiflh pail of the produce of the seven yearo 
of plenty against the years of famine. To tliis 
high post the king ap^winted Joseph. 'I'hus, when 
he was thirty yearn of age, was he at last lelcased 
from his state of suffering, and placed in a position 
of the greatest honour. About thirteen years* pi'o- 
bation had prepared him for this trust; some part 
passed as Potiphor’s slave, some part, probably the 
greater,' in the prison. If our views of Hebrew and 
Egyptian chronology be coiTect, the Phaiaoh here 
mentioned was Assa, Manetho’s Assis or Asses, 
whose reign we suppose to have about occupied the 
first half of the ijineteenth centuiy li.O. 

Pharaoh, seeing the wisdom of giving .loseph, 
whom he perceived to be under Ciod's guidance, 
greater powers than he liad advised should be given 
to the officer set over the country, made him not 
only governor of Egypt, but second only to the 
sovereign. We read: “And Pharaoh took ofl* his 
signet* from his hand, and put it u^mn Josep}i*s 
hand, and amayed him in vestures of fine linen 
byssus), mid put a collar of gold about his 
neck ; and he made him to ride in the second chariot 
which he had ; and they cried before him, Abrech 
even to set him over all the land of 
Egypt " (xli. 42, 4H). The monuments show that 
on the hivcsiituie of a high official in Egypt, 
one of the chief ceremonies 'was the putting on 
him a collar of gold (see Ancient Egyptvxna, 
pi. 8U) ; the other parUculars, the vestiues of 
fine linen and the riiJing in the scooiul chariot, 

' We only know that Joseph was two years in 
prison after the liberation of thu chief of the cup- 
bearers. The prepondcranco of evidence, however, 
seems in flavour of supposing that ho was longer in 
prison Uian in Potiphar*s house. 

, • The signet was of so much importance with the 
ancient Egyptian kings that their names (except 
perhaps in the earliest period) were always enclosed 
in an oval which represented an elongated signet. 

* We do not here except Bunsen's etymology {BiheU 
werk, ad loc.), for we doubt that the root bears tlie 
signification he gives it^ and think the construction 
inadmissible. 
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are equally ill accordance with the manners of the 
country. The mcmiing of what was cried before 
him has not been sutisfactoiily deteimined.* We 
are told that Phaiiudi named Joseph Zaphnatli- 
poaneah (xli. 45) ^ovBofi^tav^x)* 

the signification of which is doubtful. [See ZArir- 
NATii-PAANEAH.] He also “gave him to wife Ase- 
nath daughter of Poti-pheiah, pl*iest [or “ prince,” 
|nb] of On ** (ver. 45). Whether Joseph’s father- 
in-law were priest or prince cannot, we think, be 
determined," although the former seems more likely, 
since On was a very priestly city, smd there is no 
good r(‘ason to think that a priest would have been 
more exclusive than anv other Egyptian function- 
ary. His name, implying devotion to Ihi, the 
principal object of worship at On, though, jw 
I already noticed, appropriate to any citixen of that 
place, would be especially so to a priest. [I'oTi- 
PHAll.] It is worthy of lemark that On ap- 
peal's to have been the capital, and seems to hav<‘ 
been certainly the religious capital, as containing 
the great temple, of Apepee, a shepheid-king, pro- 
bably of the same line ns Joseph’s Pharaoh. {Select 
Papyri \ Brugsch, Zeit'ichrift d, Pcntsch. Morgen- 
land, Gesellschaft, Th§ name of JoRcph*.s wife 
we are disposed to consider to be Hebrew.' 
[ASENATir.] 

Joseph’s history, as govcnior of Egyiif., .shows 
him in two relations, which may be here separately 
considered. We shall firat speak of his mlministra- 
tion of the country, mid then of his conduct to his 
brethren. In one respect, as bearing upon Joseph’s 
moral character, the two subjects aie closely con- 
nected, but their details may be best treated apart, 
if we keep this important aspect constantly in view. 

Joseph’s first act was to go “ throughout all tlie 
land of Egypt” (vcr. 40).' During “the seven 
plenteous years ” there was a very abundant pni- 
diice, and ho gathered the fifth pai-t, as lie had 
advised Pharaoh, and Inal it up. I’he narrativ", 
according to Semitic U'<age, speaks as though lie 
hail taken the whole produce of the country, or the 
whole surplus produce (ver. 48) ; but a com- 
parison with a parallel jiassage shows that our 
explanation must be concet (ver. 84, 35). The 
abundance of this stoio is evident fiom the state- 
ment that “ Joseph gathered corn ns Uie sand of 
the sea, very much, until he left numbering; for 
[it was] without number” (vcr. 49). The lepi-e- 
sentatious of the monuinente, which show that the 
contents of the granaries wero accurately noted by 
the scribes when they were filled, well illustrate 
this passage. 

Befora the years of famine Asenuth bare Joseph 
two sons, of whom we read that he named “ the 
firstborn Manossch [a forgetter]; For God [said 
be] hath made me forget all my toil, and all my 
father's house. And the name of the second called 
he Ephraim [fruitful?];* For God hath caused 

■ The very old opinion that |nb means prince as 
well as priest has been contradicted by Gesenius, but 
not disjiroved. • 

* It may be remarked, as indicating that Joseph's 
family did not maintain an £g}'ptian mode of life, 
that Manasseb took an Arainitcss as a concubine 
(1 Chr. vii. 14). This luippened in his father's 
lifetime; for Joseph lived to sec the children of 
Macliir the son of this concubine (Ccn. 1. 23). 

■ The derivation of Ephraim can scarcely be doubted, 
although there is difiicuUy in determining it. This diffi- 
culty we may perhaps partly attribute to the pointing. 
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me to be fruitful in the land of my affliction ” 
Though, as was natural, the birth* of a 
son made Joseph feel that lie had at last found a 
home, that his father's house wtis no longer his 
hotne, yet it was not in utter foi getfulness of his 
country that he gave this and the other, both bom of 
his Kgyptism wife, Hebrew names, still less, names 
signifying his devotion to the Uod of his fathers. 

When the seven good yeara had passed, the 
famine began. We read that ** the de.arth was in 
all lands; but in all the land of Egypt theye was 
bread. And when all the land of I'igypt was 
famished, the people cried to Phamoh tor bread : 
and I'hantuh said unto all the Egyptians, Go unto 
Joseph ; what he saith to you, do. And the famine 
was over all the face of the earth. And Jaseph 
opened all the storehoiii^s [lit. *ull wherein ’ iioas], 
and sold unto the Egyptians; and the famine 
waxed sore in the laud of Egypt. And all couu- 
tiiiis mme into Egyjit to Joseph for to buy [com] ; 
hcc.iiise that the famine was [so] sore in all lands " 
(ver. 54-57). The expiessions here used do not 
letpiire ns to sn]);inse tliat the famine extended be- 
yond the counti ies around Egypt, such as Palestine, 
Syiia, and Arabia, as well as some paii of Afiica, 
altliough of coui*se it may have been muie widely 
cx]|?rieiiccd. It may be obsejvcd, that although 
^miiies ill Egypt depend immediately upon tiie 
fiiilurc of the inimdation, and in other coutiines 
iijion the liiilnre of rain, yet that, as the rise of 
the Nile is caused by hea\y lains in Ethiopia, tui 
extremely dry season there and in Palestine would 
produce the lesult desciilKnl in the saci'ed nunntive. 
it must also be locullectcd that Egypt was micieiitly 
the granary of neighboiiiing countries, and that a 
iiunuie there would cause tii>t scarcity, and then 
famine, around. Famines are not very uiifrciiuent 
ill the histoiy of Egypt; but the flunous seven 
years' famine in the leign of the Katiinee Khaleefeh 
El-Mustaiisir-b-illdli is the only known parallel to 
that of Josejih; of this an account is given under 
Famini:. ICarly in the time of famine, Joseph’s 
hivthren came to buy com, a puit of the histoiy 
which we mention here only as indicating the 
libenil policy of the governor of Egypt, by which 
the storehouses were opened to all buyers of what- 
ever nation they were. 

After the famine hod lasted fur a time, apparently 
two years, them was ** no brnd in all the laud ; 
for the famine [was] very soie, so that tlie land of 
Egypt and [all] .the land of Canaan fainted by 
reason of the famine. And Joseph gathered up all 
the money that was found in the land of Egypt, 
and in the land of Ciuiaan, for the com which they 
bought : ami Jostmh brought the money into 
Pharaoh’s house (xlvii. 13, 14). When all 
the money of Egypt and Canaan was exhausted, 
barter bo<»me necessary. Joseph then obtained 
all the cattle of Egypt,* and in the next year, all 

7 It appears firdm this narrative that purchase by 
money was, in Joseph's time, the general practice in 
Egypt. The representations of the monuments show 
that in early times money was abundant, not coined, 
but, in the form of rings of gold and silver, weighed 
out when purchases were made. 

■ It does not appear whether, after the money 
of^naan was exhausted, Joseph made conditions 
wi^Phe Conaanites like those he had made with the 
Egyptians. 

• Baron Bunsen's quotation, ** When, in the time 
of Sesortosis I., the gient famine prevailed in all the 
other districts of Egypt, there was corn in mine ” 


the laud, except that of the priests, and apparently, 
as a consequence, the Egyptians themselves. Sic 
denmnded, however, only a fifth poi't of (he pro- 
duce as Pharaoh's right, it has been attempteil 
to tincc this enactment of Joseph in the fragments 
of Egyptian history preserved by profane writera, 
but the result has not been satisfactory. Even 
were the latter sources trustworthy as to the 
eaiiy period of Egyptian history, it would he 
dkfflcult to determine the age lefemd to, as the 
actions of at least two Icings are ascribed by the 
Greeks to Sesostns, the king pariiculaiizod. Hero- 
dotus says that, ncooi'ding to the Egyptians, Sesos- 
tris " made a division of the soil of Egyjit among 
the inhabitants, assigning square plots of ground of 
e(]ual size to all, and obtaining his cliief revenue 
from tlie lent which the holders, were lequired to 
pay him ' e\ ciy year” (ii, 109), Elscwhei’e he 
speaks of the priests ns having no expenses, being 
supported by the puqieity of the temples (37), but 
he does not assign, to Sesosti'is, as has been raslily 
sup|K)seil, tlie exemption fiom t^ation that we may 
reasonably infer. Diodorus iSiculiis ascribes the 
division of Egypt into uomes to Sesustris, whom 
he calls Sesoosis. Taking into consideration the 
general chaiacter of the information given by 
Heiodittus, respecting the history of Egypt at 
periods remote fiom his own time, we are not 
justified in supposing anything more than that 
some tradition of an ancient allotment of the soil 
by the crown among the population was euirent 
when he visited the country. The testimony of 
Diodorus is of far less weight. 

The evidence of the nan-ativc in Genesis seems 
£ivoiiral)le to the theory we suppoit that Joseph 
ruled Egypt under a shepheiil-king. It np)H^nrs to 
to have been Ids {wlicy to give Phamoh absolute 
power over the Egyptians, and the expression of their 
gratitude — “ Thou hast savinl our lives :* let us 
find grace in the sight of my Inid, and we will be 
I’haiwoh's servants ” (xlvii. 25) — seems as though 
they had been 'lieratofore unwilling subjects. The 
muoving the people to cities probably means that 
in that time of sutfciing the scatteml population 
was collee-ted into the cities for the more convenient 
distribution of the corn. 

There is a notice, in an aneient Egyptian inscrip- 
tion, of a famine which has been supposed to ^ 
that of Joseph. The inscription is in a tomb, at 
Bence-Hasau, and rccoixls of Amenee, a goveinor of 
a district of Upper Egypt, that when ttere were 
years of famine, his district w.ns supplied with food, 
'i'his was in the time of Seseiiesen I., of the xiith 
Dynasty. It has been supposed by Baron Bunsen 
{Egypvs Place ^ iii. 334) that this must be Joseph's 
famine, but not only are the particulars of the i ucord 
inapplicable to that instance,* but the e.alamity it 
relays was never unusual in Egypt as its ancient 
inscriptions and modem history equally testify.^ 

( Egypt* 8 Place^ ;. «.), is nowhere in the original. See 
Birch in Transaction* R, Sve. Lit. 2nd Ser. y. Pt. ii. 
232, 3 ; DrugBcIit'.ffM/otre (PEgypte, i. 56. 

^ Dr. Brugsch remarks on this inscription : “ J.a 
demliVe partie dc cette curieuse inscription oh Amcid. 
so reportant h nnc famine qui avait lieu pendant Ics 
ann^es de son gouverncment, sc fait on pan(^gyriquc 
d’avoir prdvenu les malhcurs de la disette sans so 
partioliser, a attird la plus grande attention dc ceux 
qui y voient, et nous ajoutons trds h propos, iin pen- 
dant de IMiistoirc do Joseph cn E'gyi’te, et den sept 
anndcs dc famine dc ce pays. Cependant il no faut 
pas croirc, que le roi Ousertdscn I., huus Ic rdgne 
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Joseph's iwlicy towards the subjects of Pharaoh 
is impoilont in refcicnce to thefonning au estimate 
of his chaiacter. It displays the I'esoluLion and 
• breadth of view that mark his whole tiueer. He 
perceived a gioat advantage to be gained, and he 
lost no ^)artof it. He put all Egypt under IMmmoh. 
Pint the money, then the cattle, last of all the Umd, 
and the Egyptians themselves, became the property 
of the sovereign, and that to«> by the voluntary iict 
of the people without any pmssure. This i^ing 
ellectcd, he exercised a grdat act of generosity, and 
requii'ed only a fifth of the produce as a recognition 
of the rights of the crown. Of the wisdom of this 
policy theie cun he no doubt. Its justice can hardly 
be questioned when it is home in mitid that the 
Egyptians were not forcibly deprived pf their 
liberties, and that wlien tliey had been given up, 
they wei'c at once restored. We do not iniow all 
the circumstances, but if, as we may rcasonably 
suppose, the people were warned of the famine and 
yet made no prepaiation during the years of over- 
flowing abuiidaiu«, tlie government hod a clcai 
claim upon its subjects for having taken precautions 
Uiey had n^lected. In any case it may have been 
dmirable to moke a new allotment of land, and to 
reduce an unequal sysUmi of taxation to a simple 
claim to a fifth of the produce. We have no evi- 
dence whether .Joseph were in this matter divinely 
aided, but we cannot doubt that if not he acted in 
accord with a judgment of great clearness in dis- 
tinguishing good an<l evil. 

We have now to consider the conduct of Joseph 
at this time towards his brethren and his father. 
Early in the time of famine, which prevailed equally 
in Canaan and Egypt, Jacob repnived his helpless 
sons and sent them to Egypt, where he kncv|; ^erc 
was coni to be bought. Benjamin alone he kept witli 
him. Joseph was now govenior, an Egyptian in 
habits and speech, for like all men of hu ge mind he 
had suffered no scruples of prejudice to make him 
a stranger to the people he ruled. In his exalted 
station he laboured with the zeal that he showed in 
all his vanous charges, presiding himself at the sale 
of com. \Vc read ; “ And the sons of Israel came 
to buy [com] V among those that came; for the 
famine was in the land of Canaan. And Joseph, 
the governor over the land, he [it wa.s] that sold to 
.all &e people of the land ; and Joseph’s brcthien 
came, and bowed down themselves before him 
[with] their faces to the. earth" (xlii. 5, 6). His 
brethrcii did not know Joseph, giwn from the boy 
they had sold into a man, and to their eyes an 
Egyptian, while they must have been scai'cely 
changitl, except from the effect of time, which 
would have been at their ages far less marked. 
Joseph remembered his dreams, and hehaA'cd to 
them as a stranger, using, as^we afteiwiuxlB leain, 
an interpreter, and spoke hard* words to them, and 
accused them of being spies. In defending them- 
.selves they thus s{xike of their household. ** Thy 
servants [are] twelve brethren, the sons of one man 
in the land of .Canaan, and, behold, the youngest 
[is] this day with our father, and one [is] nut ” 
(13). Thus* to Joseph himself they maintained the 
old deceit of his disappearance. He at once desii-cs 


duquel une famine cut lieu cn E'gypte, soit le Pharaon 
dc Joseph, ce qui n’est gudre admissible, par suite de 
raisons chronologiques. Du reste ce n’est pas la seule 
inscription qui fosse mention de la flunine ; il en cxiste 
d'uiitres, qui datont de rois tout-k-fait dUR^rents, par- 
ent du ui^mo ihiau et dcs tmf^mes prdeautions prises 
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to see his brother, fiist rcfiising that they should 
return without sending for and bringing Benjamin, 
then patting them in prison three days, but at last 
releasing them that they might take back corn, on 
Hie condition that one should be left as a hostage. 
They wei*e then stiicken with remoi-se, and ssiw that 
the punishment of tlieir great crime wius come 
upon them. ** And they said one to another. We 
[are] verily guilty concerning our bn>ther, iii that 
wc saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought 
us, and wc would not hear ; tliercfore is this distress 
come upon us. And lieuben answered them, say- 
ing, Spake 1 not unto you, saying. Do not sin 
.against the child, and ye would not hear ? therefore, 
U'hold, also his blood is i equired. And they knew 
not that Joseph uiidorKtood [them] ; for an inter- 
preter [was] lietweeii them. And he turned him- 
self about ft'om them, and wept; aud retmned to 
them ag.iin, and communed with them, .and took 
frcm them Simeon, aud bound him before their 
eyes" (21-24). Thus he sepuuted one of them 
from the rcst, ns they hsid SHpimted liitn fiom his 
flithcr. Yet he icsioied their money in their 
socks, and gave them ])rovisiun fur the way, i)esideK 
the coni they hnti pin chased. Thu discovei y of the 
money ten-iriod them and their father, who refuseil 
to let them take Benjamin. Yet when the fan^ie 
eontiiuied, and they had eaten the supply, Jacob 
desired his sons to go again to Egypt. But tliey 
eoiild not go without Benjamin. At the persuasion 
of Judah, who heie appears as the spokesman of his 
brethren, Jacob w.os at lost pievttiicd ou to lot them 
take him, Judah otl'ering to be surcty. It may be 
remai'kcd that Reuben litui imule the same oiler, 
appirently, at once after the rtdurn, when Jacob 
h.ad withheld his consent, telling his father that he 
might slay his two sons if he did not bring back 
Benjamin (37, 38). Judah seems to have b<H*n put 
fomard by hjs hrcthren .as the most able, mid cer- 
tainly his aftci'-coiiduct in Egypt would have jus- 
tifled their choice, and his father’s trusting him 
rather than the rest. '.Jacob, anxious for Benjamin, 
and not unmindful of Simeon, touchingly scut to 
the governor out of his scanty stock a little pn*sent 
of the bi*st products of I’alestine, as weft .os double 
money that his sons might repay what had been 
retiinied to them. 

When they had come into Egypt, Joseph's bia*- 
Uiren, as before, found liim presiding at the sale of 
com. Now that Benjamin was with them he told 
his steward to slay and make ready, for they should 
dine with him at noon. So the maq brought them 
into Joseph's house. They feared, not knowing, 
os it seems, why they were taken to the house 
(xliii. 25), and perhaps thinking they might be im- 
prisoned there. Joseph no doubt gave his com- 
mand in Egyptian, and apparently did not cause 
it to be interpreted to them. They were, how- 
ever, encouraged by the steward, And Simeon 
was brought out to them. When Joseph came 
they brought him the present, again fulfilling his 
dreams, ns twice they bowed before him. At 
the sight of Benjamin he was greatly aflected. 
** And he lifted up his eyes and saw his brother 
Benjamin, his mother's son, and said, [Is] this 


pour le prAvenlr .’’ — JTintoire i. p. 56. 

aro glad to learn from this new work that Dr. Bru^h, 
though differing ftom us as to the Exodus, is disposed 
to hold Joseph to have governed Egypt under a Shep- 
herd-king (pp. 79, 80). 
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your younj^ brother, of whom ye spake unto me? 
And ho said, God be gracious unto th(«, my son. I 
And Joseph roside haste, for his bowels did yeani ! 
upon his brother, and lie sought [where] to weep ; I 
and he entered into [his] chamber, and wept there. < 
And lie washed hisiMe,and went out, and refrained | 
himself*’ (29-IU). The description of Joseph’s 
dinner is in accordance with the i-eprescntations of i 
the monuments. The governor and eaidi of his 
guosts were served separately, and the brethren 
were placed accorrling to their age. But though I 
the youngest thus had the lowest place, yet when | 
Joseph scut messes from before him to his bre- i 
thren, he showed his favour to Benjamin by a mess ! 
Hve times as large as that of any of them. ** And 
they dmnk, and were merry with him ” (32-H4). 
It is mentioned that the Kgy])ti>uis and Hebrews sat 
apart from each other, as to eat bread with the' 
Hebrews was “ an abomination unto the Kgyptuuu* " 
(32). The scenes of the Egyptian tombs hhow us 
that it was the custom for each pci*sou to eat 
singly, particularly among the great, that guests 
were placed according to their right of precetlciuv, 
and that it Avas usual to diink fiecly, men and even 
women being represented as overpowered with wine, 
probably as an eVKleiioe of the liberality of the 
entertiuner. These jwinis of agi’ecment in matters 
of detail are well worthy of attention. There is no 
evidence as to the cutei-taining foreigners, but the 
general exclusiveness of the Egyptians is inhairaony 
with the stiitcment that they did nut cat with the 
Hebiews. 

The next morning, when it was light, they left 
the city (for here we learn that Joseph's house was 
in a city), having lia<l their money n'placed in their I 
sacks, and Joseph's silver cup put in Benjamin’s sack, j 
His steward was ordeied to follow thi'in, and say | 
(claiming the cup), “ Whi'ietbie have ye rewarded 
evil for good ? [Is] not this [it] in which my lord 
driiiketh, an<l whi*reby indeed he ilivineth? Ye have 
done evil in so doing” (xliv. 4, 5), When they 
were thus aocuse«l, they declared that the guilty 
pomm should die, and that the rest should be bond- 
men. So the stewaixl scaixdied the sacks, and the 
cup was found in Benjamin’s sock ; wheixiupou tliey 
rent their clothes, and raturned to the city, mid 
went to Joseph’s housi', and* “ fell before him on 
the ground. And Joseph said unto them, What 
decil [is] this that ye have done ? wot ye not that 
such a inau as I can certainly divine?” Judah 
then, instead of protesting innocence, admitted the 
alleged crime, and declared that he and his brethren 
were the governor’s servants. But Joseph replied 
that he would alone keep him in whose hmid the 
cup was found. Judah, not unmindful of the trust 
he held, then laid the whole matter bei’ore Joseph, 
showing him tHat he could not leave Benjamin 
without causing the old man’s death, and as sui’ety 
nobly ofTered him>>Glf as a bondman in his brother’s 
stead. Then, at fho touching relation of his father's 
hwe and anxiety, and, perhaps, moved by Juihih’s 
generosity, the stioug will of Joseph gave way to 
the tenderness he hi^ so long felt, but restraiued, 
ami he made himself known to his brethren. If 
hitherto he had dealt severely, now he showed his 
generosity,. He sent forth every one but his bi*e- 
thren. “ And he wept aloud. . . . And Joseph said 
unto his brethren, I [am] Joseph ; dotli my lather 
yet live? And his brethren could not answer him ; 
lor they were troubled at his presiaice. Aiul Joseph 
said unto his brethren. Come near to me, I pmy 
you. And they came near. And he sjiid, 1 [am] 
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Jos^h your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. 
Now therefore be not griev^, nor angry with 
yourselves, that ye sold me hfther: for God did 
send me before you to preserve life. For these two 
years [hath] the iamiu<^ [been] in the land : and 
yet [there are] live yeare in the which [there shall] 
neither [be] eaiing nor harvest. And God sent me 
before you to pi'eserve you a posterity in the earth, 
and to save your lives by a great ddivenince. So 
now [it was] not you [^t] sent me hither, but 
God” (xlv. 2-8), He then desired them to bring 
his father, that he and all his offspring and flocks 
and herds might be preserved in the famine, and 
charged them to tell his father of his greatness and 
glory. “ And he fell upon his brotlier Benjamin’s 
neck, and wept ; and Benjamin wept u}Aon hia neck. 
Moreover he kissed all his biethien, and wept upon 
them” (14, IT)). Phaiaoh and bis servants were 
well plcasiHl that Joseph’s brethren were come, and 
the king (‘ommanded him to send for his father 
aecmdiiig to his desire, and to take wagons for the 
women luul children. He said, ** Also let not your 
eye sixivc your stuff; for the good of all the land 
of Egypt [is] yours” (20). Flora all this we see 
how highly Joseph was regai ded by Pharaoh and 
his court. Joseph then gave presents to his bie- 
thren, distinguishing Benjamin as before, and sent 
by them a present and provisions to his father, dis- 
missing them with this chai'gn. Sec that ye hill 
not out by the way” ^ (24). He feared that even 
now their trials had taught them nothing. 

Joseph’s eouduct towards his brethien and his 
father, at this period, must be well examined be- 
fore we can form a judgment of his character. We 
have no evidence that he was then acting under the 
Divine directions: we know indcinl that he held 
that his being brought to Egyjit was providentially 
oulered for the saving of his fatlier’s house : from 
some points in the naiTative, especially the matter 
of the Clip, which he saiil that he used for divina- 
tion, he sreras to have acted on his own judgment. 
Supposing that this inference is true, we have to 
ask whether his policy 'towards his brethren were 
founded on a resolution to pUiiish them from re- 
sentment or a sense of justi(», as well as his desire 
to secure his miion with his (kther, or again, whe- 
ther the latter were his sole object. Joseph had 
suffered the most grievous wrong. Accoi'ding to 
all but the highest principles of self-denial he would 
have been justified in puuisliing hii brethren as an 
injured pemn : according to these principles he 
would have been bound to punish them for the sake 
of justice, if only ho could put aside a sense of pei'- 
sonal injury in executing judgment. This would 
require the strongest self-command, united with the 
deepest fetding, self-command that could keep feel- 
ing under, and feeling that could subdue resent- 
ment, so that justice would be done impartially. 
These are the two qualities that shine out most 
strongly in the noble character of Joseph. We 
brieve tlierefore that he punished his brethren, but 
did so simply as the iustrumeiit of justice, feeling 
a^ the wdiilc a brother’s tenderness. It must lie 
remembered what they were. Keuben and Judah, 
both at his selling and in the journeys into l<^pt» 
seem better than the rest of the elder brethren. 
But Reuben was guilty of a crime that was lightly 
punished by the loss of his birthright, and Judah 
was profligate and cruel. Even at the time of iv- 
conciliatioii JoiK;ph saw, or thought, as his poiting 

^ This is the most probable rendering. 
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uharge allows, that they were either not less wicked 
.or not wiser tliau of old. After his father's deatli, 
with the suspicion of ungenerous suid deceitful men, 
they feared Joseph’s vengeance, and he again ten- 
derly assured them of his love for them. Joseph's 
conduct to Jacob at tliis time can, we think, be 
only explained by the supposition that he felt it 
Wiu his duty to tmt his jf>rethreu severely : other- 
wise his delay and his causing distress to his father 
are inconsistent with his deep affection. The send- 
ing for Benjamin seems hal’d to imdcrstand, except 
we suppose tiiat Jo.seph felt he was the surest link 
with his father, and perhaps that Jacob would more 
i-eadily receive his testimony as to the lost son. 

There is no need here to speak, largely of the rest 
of Joseph's history: full as it is of iiiterei>t, it 
threws no new light upon his diameter. Jacob's 
spirit re\ived when be saw tlie wagons Joseph had 
sent. Encour.iged on the Avay by a Divine vision, 
he joumeyed into Egypt with his whole house. 
** And Joseph made ready his chariot, and went up 
to meet Isr.'ud his father, to Goshen, and presented 
himself unto him ; and he fell on his neck, and j 
wept on his neck a good while. And Israel said ! 
unto Joseph, Now let me die, since I have seen thy 
fjice, because thou [art] yet alive" (xlvi. 29, :J0). 
Then Jacob and his house abode in the land of 
Goshen, Joseph still ruling the country. Here 
Jacob, when near his end, gave Joseph a portion 
above his brethren, doubtless includiug the “ parcel 
of ground" at Shcchcm, his future bui yingplnct* 
(comp. John iv. 5). Then h^ blessed his sons, Jo- 
seph most earnestly of all, and died iu Egypt. 
** And Joseph fell upon his father’s face, and wept 
upon him, and kissed him ” (1. 1). When he bad 
caused him to be embalmed by ** his ser\4ut8 the 
physicians" he carried him to Canium, and laid him 
in the cave of Machpelah, the buryingplace of his 
fathers. Then it was that his brethren feared that, 
their father being dead, Joseph would punish them, 
and tliat he strove to remove their fears. From 
his being able to make the journey into Canaan 
with “a very great company" (9), a.s well as from 
his living ajiart from *his brethren and their fear of 
him, Joseph seems to have been still governor of 
Egypt. We know no more than that he liveil “ a 
hundi’ed and ten years" (2’J, 26), having been more 
than ninety in Egypt ; tiiat he ** saw Ephraim’s 
children of the thii-d ’’ [generation], and that “ the 
children also of Machir the .sou of Maiiasseh were 
borne upon Joseph’s knees " (23) ; and that dying 
he took an oath of his brethren that they should 
carry up his bones to the land of promise: thus 
showing in his latest action the faith (Heb. xi. 22) 
which had guided his whole life. Like his father 
he was embalmed, ** and he was put in a coflin in 
Egypt’’ (1. 26). Ilis trust Moses kept, and laid 
the liones of Joscjih in his inheritance in Shcchem, 
iu the territory of Ephraim his olf'spring. 

The character of Joseph is wholly composed of 
great materials, and therefore ueeds not to bo irit- 
nutely portrayed. We trace in it very little of that 
Udance of good and evil, of strength and weakness, 
tlmt raark^ most things human, and do not any- 
where distinctly discover the results of the conflict 
of motives that geiiendly occasions such great difH- 
culty ill judging men’s actions. We have os full 
an acoouut of Joseph as of Ahiaham and Jacob, 
a fuller one than of Isaac ; and if wc compare their 
histories, Joseph’s diameter is the least mai’ked by 
wrong or indecision. His first <quality seems to 
have been the greatest I'csolution. He not only 
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believed faithfully, but could endure [laticntly, and 
could command equally his good and evil iJikssioiis. 
Hence his strong sense of duty, his zealous work, 
his strict justice, his clear discrimination of good 
and evil. Like all men of vigorous chai’actcr, he 
loved power, but when he had gained it he used it 
with the greatest generosity. He seems to have 
striven to get men unconditionally in his power 
that he might confer benefits upon tlicin. Gene- 
rosity in conferring benefits, its well as in forgiving 
injuries, is one of hi.s distinguishing characteristics. 
With thi.*! strength was united the ducjiest tcndci- 
ness. He was easily moved to teais, even weeping 
at the first sight of his brethren after they had 
sold him. His love fur his father and Benjaiiiiii 
was not enfeebled by yeai-s of separation, nor by 
his great station. The wise ninii was still tlio 
same as the true youth. These great qualities 
expLiin his power of governing and administering, 
and his extraordinary ilexibility, which enabled 
him to .suit hiinsell‘ to each new* position iu lili*. 
The last charaeteiistic tb make up this great 
character was modesty, tlic natural lesult of the 
others. 

In the histoiy of the chosen race .Joseph occupies 
a very high place as an instruinent of I'rovidence. 
He was “sent before” his people, as he himself 
knew, to presence them in the tci riblo famine, and 
to Settle them where they could multiply and 
prosjier in the interval Isdbie the iniquity of the 
Cnnnnnites was full. In the latter days of Joseph's 
life, he is the leading character among the Hebrews. 
He makes his father come into Egypt, and ilirects 
the settlement. He piotects his kinsmen. Dying, 
he reminds them of the promise, charging them to 
hike his bones with them. Blessed with many 
revelations, he is throughout a Go<i-taught leader 
of his people. In the N. T. Joseph is only men- 
tioned: yet the striking paiticiilars of the perse- 
cution and .sale by his brethren, his resisting 
temptation, liis great degradation and yet greater 
exaltation, the saving of his people by his hand, 
and the confounding of his enemies, seem to indi- 
cate that he was a type of our Loid. He also 
connects the I'atriarehal with the Gospel disjieiisa- 
tioii, .as an insbuicc of the exercise of some of tlu 
highest Christiiui virtues under the less distinct 
manifestation of the Divine will granted to the 
tathers. 

The history of Joseph’s posterity is given in the 
iniicles devoted to tlie tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh. Sometimes these tribes are spoken of 
under the name of Joseph, which is even given to 
the whole Israelite nation. Ephraim is, however, 
the common name of his descendants, for the divi- 
sion of Manasseh gave almost the whole political 
weight to the brother-tribe. That great people 
seems to have inlierited all Joseph's ability with 
none of his goodness, and the very knowledge of his 
)K)Wcr in F)gypt, instead of stindulating his ollspriiig 
to follow in his steps, appears only to have con- 
stantly drown them into a hankering after that 
forbidden land which bi*gan when Jereboum intro- 
duced the calves, and ended only when a treason- 
able alliance laid Samaria in ruins and sent the 
ten tribes into captivity. [I{. S. 1*.] 

2. Father of Igal who represented the tribe of 
Issachar among the spies (Num. xiii 7). 

3. A lay Israelite of the family of Buni who 
was compelled by Ezra to put away his foreign 
wife (Ezr. x. 42). In 1 Esdr. it is given as 
Josephus. 
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4. lieprescntntive ot* th^ pric-stly fiunily of 
Shcbmiiah, in tli« next generation ai’tcr the Jietuni 
fi-oin Captivity (Neh. xii. 14). 

5. A Jewish officer defeated by 
(jorgias c. IG4 li.O. (1 Mace. v. 8 } 56, 60.). 

Q. In 2 Macc. viii. 22, x. 19, Jo!>eph is named 
among the brethren of Judits Maccabaeus apparently 
in place of John (ICwald, Gesoh. iv. 884 note; 
(iriinin. ud 2 Macc. viii. 22). The confusion of 
*lvdvvriSt ’loarnr is well seen in the viuious 

iCtuliiigs in Matt. xiii. 55. 

7. An ancestor of. I udith (Jud. viii. 1). [B.F.W.3 

8. One of the ancestor of Christ (Luke iii. 30), 
son of Jonan, and the eighth generation from 
David inclusive, about contemporary therefore 
with king Aliuxiah. 

9. Another ancestor of Christ, son of Judah or 
Aliiiid, and grandson of Joanna or llaiianiah the 
son of ZerublKiliel, Luke iii. 26. Alford adopts the 
reading .Tosek, a mistake which seems to <»riginate 
with the common confusion in Heb. ^ISS. between 
C| and 

10. Another, son of Mattathias, in the seventh 
generation before Joseph the husband of the Virgin. 

11. Son of Heli, and reputed father of Jesus 
Christ. The recurrence of this name in the thiee 
aliovp instances, once before, and twice alter Ze- 
rubbabel, whereas it does not occur once in 8t. 
Matthew’s genealogy, is a strong evidence of the 
paternal descent of Joseph the son of lloli,as tiaced 
by >i, I.uke to Nathan the son of David. 

All that is told us of Joseph in the N. T. may 
be summed up in a few woids. He was a just 
man, luid of the house .and lineage oi Ihivid, and 
ws\8 known as such by his contempoi aides, who 
called Josus the sou of David, and weie disposed to 
own Him as Messiah, as b<*iiig Joseph’s son. The 
public register also confciined his name under the 
reckoning of the house of David (John i. 4.) ; Luke 
iii. 23 ; Matt. i. 20 ; Luke ii. 4). He lived at 
JNazarath in Galilee, and it is probable that his 
family had been settled there for at legist two pieeed- 
iiig generations, possibly from the time of Malllut, 
the common graiufiatlier of Jaseph and Mary, since 
Mai y lived there too (Luke i, 26, 27). He espoused 
Maiy, the daughter and heif of his uncle .lacob, 
and beibie he took her home as his wife received 
the angelic communication recorded in Matt. i. 20. 
It must have been within a very short time of his 
taking her to his home, that the decree went foilh 
from Augustus Caesar which obliged him to leave 
Nazareth wiih his wife and go to Bethlehem. He 
was thero with Mary and her first-born, when tlie 
shepherds came to sec the babe in the manger, and 
he went with them to the temple to present the 
infant according to the law, and there heard the 
prophetic words of Simeon, as he hel<l him in his 
arms. When the wise men from the East came 
to Bethlehem to worship Clirist, Jost'ph was 
thei e ; juul he wont down to Egypt witll them 
by night, when warned by an angel of the danger 
which thieatened them; and on a second message 
he retuiiied with them to the land of Israel, in- 
tending to reside at I^thlehcm the city of D.ivid ; 
but bfdng afraid of Archelaus he took up his abode, 
as before his maniage, at XiUStOieth, where he carried 
on his tiwle iw a r.upeuter. When Jesus wius 12 
ycara old Joseph and Maiy took him with them to 
keep the I’assover at Jerusalem, and when they 
loturncd l-o Nazareth he continued to .act as a father 
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to the child Jesus, and was reputed to lie so indeed. 
But here our knowledge of Joseph ends. Tliat ho 
died before our Lord’s crucifixion, is indeed tolerably 
ceitaiii, by what is related, John xix. 27, ami p<‘r- 
hnps Mark vi. 3 may imply that he was then dead. 
But wheic, when, or how he dieil, we know not. 
What was his age when he married, what children 
he had, and who w.as their mother, arc questions 
on which triulition has been veiy busy, and very 
contradictoiy, and on which it affoitls no available 
intbrmation whatever. In feet the diilerent ac- 
counts given are not tmdithns^ but the attempts 
of difi'ereiit ages of the eaily CImrch to reconcile 
the narrative of the Gospels with their own opi- 
nions, and to give siqipoit, as they thought, to the 
miraculous conception. It i.s not necessary to detail 
or examine these accounts here, ns tliey* throw light 
rather ujxiii the history of those opinions during 
four or five centuries, than upon the history of Jo- 
seph. But it way be well t«> add that the origin 
of all the eai liest stories and asseilions of the faraers 
conccniing .luseph,as, c./;., his extreme old age, his 
having sons by a fomer wife, his having the cus- 
tody of Mary given to him by lot, and so on, is 
to be found in the apocryphal Gosjiels, of which 
the eai liest is the Protevangelium of St, James, 
apparently the work of a Christian Jew of the 
second century, quoted by Origen, arid refen'ed 
to by Clement of Alexandria and Justin Martyr 
(Tischeiidorf, Froky. xiii.). The same stories^^ 
rejieated in the other apocryphal Gospels. The 
mouophysitc Coptic Christiims are said to have 
firat assigned a festival to St. Joseph in the Ca- 
lendar, viz., on the 20th July, which is thus in- 
scrilied in a Coptic almanack : — ** Heipiies sancti 
sciiis just! Joseph! fabri lignarii, Deipirae Virginis 
Mariae sponsi, qui piter Christi vocari proineruit.” 
The apocryphal Ifistoria Josephi fabri liipmriif 
which now exists in Arabic, is thought by ’ribcheii- 
doi f to have been originally written in Coptic, and 
the festival of .loseph is sujiposed to have been trans- 
feral to the Western Churches from the Eiust as 
late as the year 1399." The above-named histoiy 
IS acki^owJedgcd to be quite tabiilous, though it be- 
longs probably to the 4th century. It professes to 
be an account given by our Loid Himself to the 
apibtles on the Mount of Olives, and jilaced by 
them in the library of Jerusalem. It ascribes 111 
years to Joseph’s life, and makes liim old and the 
ikther of 4 sons and 2 daughteis before he espnired 
Mary. It is headed with this sentence : ** Beno- 
dictiones ejiis et preoes servant nos omnes, o fratr&s. 
Amen.” The reader who wishes to know the opi- 
nion of tlic ancients on the obscure subject of Jo- 
seph’s marriage may consult Jerome’s acrimonious 
tract Contra Ildridium, He will see that Jerome 
highly disapproves the common opinion (derived 
from the apocryplial Gasp*ls) of Joseph being twice 
mairied, and thtit he claims the authority of Igna- 
tius, Polycarp, Irenaeus, .Tustiii Martyr, and **many 
other n])osto1ie.al men,” in favour of his own view, 
that our Lord’s brethren were his cousins only, or 
at all events against the opinion of Helvidhis, 
which hud been held by Ebion, 'fheodotus of By- 
zantium, and V'alentipc, thift they were the children 
of Joseph and Mary. Those who held this opinion 
were called Ardidiconutrianitae, as enemies of the 
Vhgin. (Epiphanius, Adv* Ilaere$, 1. iii. t. il. ; 


■ Culmet, however, places the admission of Joseph 
into the calendar of the Western Church as early as 
before the year 000. See Tischendorf, ut sup. 
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Haer, Ixzviii., also Haer. li. See also Pearson on 
the Greedy Art. Virgin Mary; Mill, on the Bre- 
thren of the Lord ; Calmet, do S, Joseph, 8. Mar. 
Virg. conjuge ; and for an able statement of the 
opposite view, Alfoixl’s mte on Matt, xiii. 55; 
Winer, R}ob. a. vv, Jeans and Joseph. [A. C. H.] 
JOSEPH OP ABIMATHAEA t 

hwh *Api/uLa0alas)r & ii<'h and pious Israelite who 
htid the privil^e* of perfouning the last oilices of 
duty and affection to the body of our Loi*d. He is 
distinguished fwm other persons of the same name 
by the aildition of his mrth-place Arimathaea, a 
city supposed by Robinson to be situated somewhere 
between Lydda and Nobe, now Bett NiAa, a mile 
noiili-east of Yah (Bibl. Rea. ii. 239-41, iii. 142). 

Joseph is denominated by St. Mark (xv. 43) an 
honourable 'counsellor, by which we arc probably to 
understand that he was a member of the Great 
Council, or Sanhedrim. He is fui-ther characterised 
as I* a good man and a just” (Luke xxiii. 50), one 
of those who, bearing in their heai’ts the words of 
their old prophets, was waiting for the kingdom of 
God (Mark xv. 43 ; Luke ii. 26, 38, xxiii. 51). We 
aie expressly told that he did not ** consent to the 
oouiihel and deed '* of his colleagues in conspiring to 
bring about the death of Jesus; but he seems to 
have lacked the courage to protest against their 
judgment. At all events we know that he shiunk, 
through fear of his countrymen, from professing 
hifnself openly a disciple of our Lord. 

The awful event, however, which crushed the 
hopes while.it excited the fears of the chosen 
disciples, had the effect of in^piring him with a 
boldness and coiilidence to which he hml liefore been 
a stronger. The crucifixion seems to have wrought 
in him the same dear conviction that it wrought in 
the Centurion who stood by the cross ; for on tlie 
very evening of that dreadful day, when the triumph 
of the chief priests and iidei's seemed complete, 
.Joseph went in boldly unto Pilate and craved the 
body of Jesus.” The fact is mentioned by jUI four 
Kvangclists. Pilate, having assured himself that 
the Divine Sufferer was dead, consented to the 
request of .Joseph, who was thus rewarded for his 
faith and courage by the ble.ssed privilege of con- 
signing to his own new tomb the body of his cnici- 
* Lord. In this sacred office he was assisted by 
Nicodemus, who, like himself, luul hitheilo been 
afraid to make open profession of his faith, but now 
dismissing his fears brought an abundant store of 
myrrh and aloes for the embalming of the body of 
his Lord according to the Jewish custom. 

These two masters in Israel then having enfolded 
the sacred body in the linen shroud which Joseph 
had bought, consigned it to a tomb hewn in a rock 
— a tomb where no human corpse had ever yet 
been laid. 

It is specially 1*0001x164 that the tomb was in a 
garden belonging to Joseph, and close to the place 
of crndhxion. 

The minuteness of the narrative seems purposely 
designed to take away all ground or pretext for any 
rumour that might be spi'ead, after the Rcsun ection, 
that it was some other, not Jesus Himself, that had 
risen from the grave, ^ut the burial of Jesus in 
the new private sepulchre of the rich man of Ari- 
mnthea must also be regarded ns the fulfilment of 
tlie prophecy of Isaiah (liii. 9) : according to the 
literal rendering of Bishop Lowth “ with the rich 
man was His tomb.” Nothing, but of the merest 
legendoiy character, is recorded of Joseph, beymid 
what we read in SHptui*e. There is a tradition, 
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surely a very improbable one, that he was of the 
number of the seventy disciples. Another, whether 
authentic or not, deserves to be mentioneil as ge- 
nerally current, namely — th.at Joseph being sent 
to Great Britain by the Ap«>stle St. Philip, about 
the year 63, settled with his brother disciples at 
Glastonbury, in Somersetshire; and there erected 
of wicker-twigs the first ('hristian oratoiy in Kng- 
land, the parent of the majestic abbey which was 
aftemards founded on the same site. The local 
guides to this day show tlie miraculous thorn (said 
to bud and blossom evei*y Christmas-day) that 
sprung from the stafiP which Joseph stuck in the 
ground as he stopped to rest himself on the hill 
top. (See Dugdule's Monaattcon, i. 1 ; and Ilennie, 
Ifiat. and Ant. of Glaatonburj / ; Assemann, Bibl. 
Orient, iii. .319). Winer refers to a monograph 
on Joseph — Broemel, Diaa, de Joaepho Ariinalli. 
Viteb. 168.3, 4to. [K. II s.] 

JOSEPH, calleil BAB'SABAS, and sur- 
uained Justus ; one of the two persons chocen by 
the assembled church (Acts i. 23) ns worthy to liil 
the place in the AiKistolic company from which 
Judas had fallen. He, therefora, hail been a <‘oni- 
pnniem of the disciples all the time that they fol- 
lowed Jesus, from His baptism to His ascension. 

Papins (ap. Euseb. //. E. iii. 39) calls him Justus 
Bai'sabas, and relates that having drunk some 
detully poison he, through the grace of the Lord, 
sustained no haitn. Eusebius (/f. JC. i. 12) states 
that he was one of the seventy disciples. He is tu 
be distinguished from Joses Bainabas (Acts iv. 36) 
and from Judas Barsahis (Acts xv. 22). 'fhe 
signidcation of Barsabas is quite unccriain. Light- 
foot (Jfor. llebr. Acts i. 2.3) gives five possible 
intei*pratations of it, viz., the son of convereion, of 
quiet, of an oath, of wisdom, of the old man. He 
prefers the last two; and suggests that Josepli 
Barsabas may be the same as .Joses the son of Al- 
phneus, and that Judas Barsabas may be his brother 
the Apostle. [W. T. B.] 

JOSE'PHUS I Esdr. iv. .34. 

[Joseph, 3.] 

JO'SE-S (’Iwir^r, ’li^irovy, Alford; i-i 

the genitive case). 1. Son of Eliczer, in the genea- 
logy of Christ (Luke iii. 29), l.'ith generation from 
I>ivid, i. c. about the ivign of Maiiasseh. 

2. One of the Loixl’s bi'cthren (Matt. xiii. 55 ; 
Mark vi. 3). His name connects him with the pre- 
ceding. For the inquiry who these brethren of the 
Lord were, see James. All that appears with cei - 
tainty ii-om Scripture is that his mother’s luuno was 
Maiy, and his blether’s James (Matt, xvvii. 56). 

3. Joses Barnabas (Acts iv. 36). [Bar- 
nabas.] [A. C. H.] 

JO’SHAH (il^' : ’larla ; Alci. ’Iwrlas : 
Joaa)f a prince of the house of Simeon, son of 
Amaziah, and connected with the more prosperous 
branch of the 11*166, who, in the days of llezekiah, 
headed a marauding expedition against the peaceable 
Ilamite shcphei'ds dwelling in Gedor, exterminated 
them, and occupied their pasturage (1 Chr. iv. 34, 
38-41). 

JO'SHAPHAT ’toffa^Ar; Cod. 

Fred. Aug. *Iw(ra^ds’ Joaaphat), the Mithnite, 
one of David’s guard, apparently selected from 
among the warriora from the east of Joidan (1 Chr. 
XI. 43). Buxtorf (Zco?. Ta/m. p. 1284) give.** 
Mathnan as the Chaldee equivalent of Bashan, by 
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which the latter is always repi'escuted in the Torg. 
Onk, ; and if this wei c the place which gare Josha- 
phat his suiname he was probably a (jiadite. In 
the Syriac Joshaphnt and Uzziah (ver. 44) ai*e 
intcn:hanged, and the latter appears as ** Azi of 
Anatkoth.” 

JOSHAVrAH •l0<rta] CikI. rVedJ 

Aug. 'Iwcrefa: Josala), the son of Elnaamf and one 
of David’s guards (1 Chr. xi. 46). The T.XX. 
make him tlie son of Jeribai, by reading for 
Tliu name appears in eight, and protoly 
nine, ditij|||||Ut forms in the MSS. collated by 
KeiinuM>ttllr 

JOSHBEKA'SHAII : *le(r/3a<roied; 

SeiSoKairdv, Cod. Alex.: Jeabacdssa)^ head of the 
16th oo'ii-ae of musicians. [Ji^^shauklau.] He 
belonged to the house of Uciiimi (1 Chr. xxv. 
i, •-24). [A. C. I!.] 

JOSH'UA : 'Iijo’owj : Josm : t. «. 

“ whose help is Jehovjih,” (lesen., or rather ** God 
tlie Sjiviour, Pearson, On the Creed^ Art. 11., p. 89, 
ed. 184:1 : on the import of his name, and tlic change 
of it fiom Oshea or Hoshea, Numb. xiii. 16 = •* wel- 
fajc” or “ salvation,*' see Pearson, 1. c . : it appeal's 
in the various foms of liosiiKA, Osuka, ,I i<:hosk[JA, 
Jkshua, and Jksus. 1. The son of Nun, of the ' 
tribe of Kphraiin (1 Chr. vii. 27). The future 
captain of invading hosts gi ew up a slave in the 
brick-fields of Egypt. Bora about the time when 
Moses fled into Midiiui, he was a man of nearly 
forty yean* when he saw the ten plagues, and 
shared in the hurtled triumph of the Exodus. The 
keen eye of the l^;cd Lawgiver soon discerned in 
Hoshea those qualities which might be lequiicHl in 
a colleague or suct'essor to himself. He is men- 
tioiu^l fiiht in connexion with the fight .ngainst 
Anialek at Kephidim, when he was chosen (Ex. 
xvii. 9) by Moses to loail the Isnielites. When 
Mo^os tiscended Mount Sinai to receive for the first 
time (coinjiare Ex. xxiv. lil, and xxxiii. 1 1) the 
two Tables, .Joshua, wlto is called his minister or 

vimt, accomptinied him jxirt of the way, and was 
the first to accost Jiim in his descent (Ex. xxxii. 
17). Soon afterwaixls he was one of the twelve 
chiefs who weie sent (Nuni. xiii. 17) to explore 
the land of Can.'uui, and one of the two (xiv. 6) 
who gave an encouraging report of their jouraey. 
The 40 yeai-s of wandering were almost passed, 
and .Toshua was one of the few survivors, when 
Moses, shortly before hi.s death, was directed (Nuiii. 
xxvii. 18) to invest Joshua solemnly and publicly 
with (klinite authority in connexion with Eleazar 
the priest, over the people. And after this was 
done, God Himself gave Joshua a charge by the 
mouth of the dying Lawgiver (Dent. xxxi. 14, 2:D. 

[Jnder the dii-ection of God again renewed (Josh, 
i. 1), Joshua, now in his 85th year (Joseph. Ant. v. 
1, §29), assumed the command of the people at 
Shittim, sent spies into Jeiicho, ciosscil the Jordan, 
fortified a camp at Gilgal, circumcised the people, 
kept the pnssover, and was visited by the Captain * 
of the Lonfs Host. A miracle made the tiilJ of j 
.Jericho more terrible to the Canaanites. A mii'acu- | 
lous repulse in the first assault on Ai impressed upon 

• It has been questioned whether the Captain of the 

Lord's Host was a created being or not. Dr. W. H. 
Mill discusses this point at fbll length and with great 
learning, and decides in favour of the former alter- 
native (On the lliatorietU Character Luke'e 
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the iuvadera the warning that they were tJic instru- 
ments of a holy and jealous God. Ai fell : and tlie 
law was inscribed on Mount Ebal, and rend by their 
leader in the presence of all Israel. 

ITie treaty wdiich the fear-stricken Gibeonites 
obtained deceitfully was generously rcspechKl by 
Joshua. It stimulated and brought to a point the 
hostile movements of the five confederate chiefs of 
the Amoriies. Joshua, aided by an unpi'ecedciitcd 
hailstorm, and a miraculous prolongation of the 
day, obtained a decisive victory over fiicm at Mak- 
ketlah, and proceeded kt once to subjugate .the 
soutli country as far ns Kudcsh-bai nea and Gaza. 
He returned to the camp at Gilgal, master of half 
of Palestine. 

In another csitnpaign he marclied to Hie waters 
of Mcrom, where he met and overtliiew a coiiJe- 
deracy of the Canaoniiish cliiefs in the north, under 
Jabin king of Hazor ; and in the 0001*80 of a pro- 
tracted war he led his victorious soldiera to the 
gates of Zidon and into the valley of Lebanon under 
Hermon. In six vears, six nations with thirty-one 
kings swell the roll of his conquests ; tunongst othere 
the Annkim — the old ten'or of Israd — are specially 
recoided as destroyed every wheie except in Phi- 
listia. It must be burae in mind that the extensive 
conquests of Joshua were not intended to achieve 
and did not achieve the complete extirpation of the 
Canaanites, mahy of whom continued to^oocupy 
isolated strongholds throughout the land. 

Joshua, now stricken in years, proceeded in con- 
junction with Eleiizar and the heads of the tribes 
to complete the division of the conquered laud ; and 
when all w.*is allotted, Timimth-serah in Mount 
Ephraim wns assigned by the people us .Joshua's 
(leculiar inheritance, 'fhe Tabernacle ot the cou- 
giegatioii Wiis established at Shiloh, six cities of 
refuge were appointed, forty-eight cities assigned 
to the Levites, atid the warrioi-s of the ti'ans- Jordanic 
tribes dismissed in peace to their homes. 

After an interval of rest, Joshua convoked an 
assembly from all Israel. He delivered two solemn 
addresses reminding tliem of the marvellous fulfil- 
ment of God's promises to their fathers, and warn- 
ing them of the conditions on which their pn»s- 
perity depended ; and lastly, he caused tliem to 
lenew their covenant with God, at Sheclicm, a place 
already famous in connexion with Jacob (Gen. xxxv. 
4), and Joseph (Josh. xxiv. 32). 

Ho died at tlie age of 110 ycais, and wns buried 
in his own city, Timnath-serah. 

Joshua's life has been noted ns one of the very 
few which are recorded in history with some fulness 
of detail, yet witlioiit any stain upon them. In 
his character have been traced, under an Oriental 
^rb, such features a.s chiefiy kindled the imagina- 
tion of Western chroniclers and poets in the middle 
ages: the character of a devmit warrior, blamcleas 
and fearless, who has bi'en fRight by serving as a 
youth how to command as a man ; who earns by 
manly vigour a quiet honoured old age ; who com- 
bines strength with gentleness, ever looking up for 
and obeying the Divine impulse with tlie simplicity 
of a child, while he wields great power and directs 
it calmly, tuid without swerving, to the accom- 
plishment of a high unselfish purpose. 

First Chapter^ Cainb. 1841, p. 92). But J. G. Abiclit 
(De Duce JBxercitus^ 40 ., ap. Nov. Thes. Theologieo.. 
I philolog. i. 503) is of opinion that He was the un- 
created Angel, the Son of God. Compare also Pfeiffer, 

I Diff. Script. Loe. p. 17.1. 
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All that mii of the book of Joshua which relates 
his pei’souai history seem*, to he written with the 
unconscious, vivid fM)wer of an eye-witness. We 
are not merely taught to look with a distant rever- 
ence upon the fii’st man who bears the name which 
is alMJve evtM'y name. We stand .by the side of one 
who is admitted to hear the wonls of Clod, and see 
tlic vision of the Almighty. The image of the 
armed warrior is before us as when in the sight of 
two armies he lifted up his spear over unguarded 
Ai. We see the majestic presence whi(Ji inspired 
all Israel (iv. 14) with a\dte; the mild father who 
lemonhtiated with Achan; the calm dignified judge 
who pronounced his sentence ; the devout worshipper 
prostrating himself before the Captain of the Loin’s 
host. We see the lonely man in the height of his 
power, separate fiom those about him, the last sur- 
vivor, save one, of a famous generation; theho- 
noui'ed old man of many deeds and many sufferings, 
gsithering his dying eiiei'gy for an attempt to bind 
his people more closely to the sendee of God whom 
he had so long served and woi shipped, and whom 
he was ever learning to know more and more. 

The great work of J<if»hua*s life was more ex- 
citing but less ho]^ieful than that of Moses. He 
gathei'ed the first fruits of the autumn harvest 
where his pitideccssor haii sown the seed in spring. 
It was a high and hopeful task to watch beside the 
cradle of a mighty nation, and t(f train its early 
footstefb in laws which should hut for centuries. 
And it was a fit end to a life of expectation to gaze 
with longing eyes from Pisgah upon the Laud of 
Premise. But no such brightuess gleamed upon 
the calm close of Joshua’s life. Solemn words, and 
dark with forelxMling, fell from him jis he sat 
** under the oak Uiat was by the sanctuary of the 
Lord in Shechem,” The excitement of his battles 
was post ; and there had grown up in the mind of 
the pious leafier a consciousness that it is the ten- 
dency of prosperity and success to make a pef>ple 
wanton aud worldly-minded, idolaters in spirit if 
not in act, and to alienate them from God. 

Holy ^ripture itself suggests (Heb. iv. 8) tlie 
consideraiion of Joshua as a type of Christ. 
Many of the Christian Fathers have enlarged upon 
this view; and Bishop Pearson, who has collected 
their opinions (On the Creed, Art. ii. pp. 87-90, 
and 94-96, ed. 1843), points out the following and 
many other typical resemblances: (1.) the name 
common to both ; (2.) Joshua brings the people of 
God into the land of promise, and divides the land 
among the tribes ; Jesus brings His people into the 
• presence of God, and assigns to them their man- 
sions; (3.) as Joshua succeeded Moses aud com- 
plctcfl his work* so the Gospel of Christ sucoceding 
the law, onnodneed One by whom all that believe 
are justified from all things from which we could 
not be justified by the Law of Moses (Acts xiii. 
39) ; (4.) as Joshua fBe minister of Moses rencweil 
the rite of circumcision, so Jesus the minister of 
UiQ circumcision brought in the cireuincision of the 
heaii; (Kom. xv. 8, ii. 29). 

The treatment of the Omaanites by tlieir Jewish 
conquerors is fully dLsenssed by Dean Groves On 
the PentateufGh, ft. 3, Lect. i. He concludes that 
the extermination of the Canaanites was justified by 
their crimes, and that the employment of the Jews 
in such extermination was quite consistent with 
God’s method of governing tliewoi Id. Prof. Fair- 
bairn {Typology of Scripture, bk. iii. ch. 4, §1, ed. 

1 8.54), argues with great force and candour in favour 
of the complete agreement of the principles on 
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which the war was carried on by Josliua with the 
principles of the Christian dispensation. 

Among the supereatural occurrences in the life 
of Joshua, none has led to so much discussion as 
the prolongation of the day of the biittlo of Mak- 
kedah (x. 12-14). No great difficulty is found, in 
deciding as Pfeiffer has done {Diff. Script, ho. p. 
17.5), between the lengths of this day and that of 
Hezekiah (2 K. xx. 11); and in connecting both 
Aays with the Egyptian ti'odition mentioned by Hc- 
i-odotus, ii. 142. But since modern science revenlM 
the stupendous character of this miracle, modem cri- 
ticism has made several attempts to exn||fe it away. 
It is regarded by Le Clerc, Dathe, ^Pothers, ns 
no miracle but an optical illusion ; by Hoscnmuller, 
following Ilgen, ns a mistake of the time of day ; 
by Winer and many lecent Geiraan criti(*.s, with 
whom Dr. Davidson {Introd. to O, 2\ p. 044) 
seems to agree, as n mistake of the meaning or the 
authority of a poetical contributor to the book of 
Jasher. So Ewald {Gesch. Isr. ii. 326) traces in 
tlie latter part of vcrsfc 1 3 an interpolation by the 
hand of that anonymous Jew whom he siip;K)Scs to 
have written the fiook of Deuteronomy, and here 
to have misundei'stoiHl the vivid conception of an 
old pout: and he cites numerous similar conceptions 
from the old poetry of Greece, Rome, Arabia, and 
Peru. But the liteml and naturol interpretation 
of the text as intended to describe a miincle is suffi- 
ciently vindicated by Deylihg, Ohserv. Sacr. i. 
§ 19, p. 100 ; and .1. G. Abicht, l)e stutirme Solis 
np. Thes. Throf.~Phihl. i. .516: and is forcibly 
stated by Bishop Watson iii the 4th letter in his 
Apology for the Bible. 

Procopius, who iloiirished in the 6th century, 
relates ( VaiuJhil. ii. 10) that an inscription cxistKi 
at Tliigis in Mauritania, set up by Phoenician le- 
fugc(*s from Cainum, and declaring in the Phoeni- 
cian language, “ We are they who fled from the 
face of Joshua the lobher the son of Nun.” Kwald 
(Gesch, Isr. ii. 297, 298) gives sound reasons for 
forbcai'iug to use this story as authentic history. 
It is, however, .'Mx;opted by Kawliiison (Hampton 
Lecture, for 18.59, iii. 91). 

l.ightfoot ( /for. Heb. in Matt. i. 5, and Choroyr. 
Lveae prtteniis. iv. § 3) quotes Jewish traditions to 
the effect that Ihiliab became q proselyte, and the 
wife of Joshua, and the ancestress of nine prophets 
and priests ; also that the sepulchre of Joshua was 
adorned with an image of the .Sun in memory of 
the miracle of Ajalon. The LXX. and the Arab. 
Ver., odd to Josh. xxiv. 30 the statement that in 
his sepulchre were depasited the flint-knives which 
were used for the circumcision at Gilgnl (Josh. 
V. 2). 

The principal occurrences in the life of Joshua 
are reviewed by Bishop Hall in his Contempla- 
tions on the 0. 2\ bks. 7, 8, and 9. 

2 . An inhabitant of Bethshemesh, in who.so land 
was the stone at which the milch-kine stopped, 
when they drew the ark of God with the offerings 
of the Philistines from Ekron to Bethshemesh 
(1 Sam. vi. 14, 18). 

3. A governor of the city who gave his name to 
a gate of Jerusalem (2 K. xxiii. 8). 

4 . (Called Jeshua in Ezra and Nehcmiah), a high- 
priest, who returned from the Captivity with Zenib- 
babel. Foi<^etails see Jkshua, No. 4. [W. T. B.] 

JOSH'UA, BOOK OP. 1. A«<AonY.y.— The 
claim of the book of Joshua to a place in the 
(^on of %ie 0. T. has never been disputed. [See 
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Canon.] (Bp. Cosin’s Sc/ioiastical History of' 
the Cation; Dr. Wordsworth’s Discourses on the 
Canon,') Its authority is conhi-mcd by the infer- 
ences, in other books of Holy IScripture, to the 
evento whidi are related in it; as Ps. Ixxviii. 53> 
65; Is. xxviii. 21; Hab. Hi. ll-l'l ;• .Acts ^ni. 
45; Hcb. iv. 8, xi. 30-32; James ii. 25. The 
miracles which it relates, and particularly that of 
the prolongation of the day of the battle of 
Makkedah ^ve led some ciitics to entertain a suspi- 
cion of the credibility of the book as a history. 
But such an objection docs not touch the book of 
Joshua only. It must stand or fall with nearly 
every histoiicol book of the Bible. Some Chris- 
tians may be moi-e or less dis|x>sod by extnss of 
candour, or a desire to conciliate ojijxisition, to 
regard as the cHect of natural :md ordinal y causes, 
occunnnees which have always been and still am 
commonly regarded as mil oculous ; and such^is^ons 
cannot be blamed so long as their views aie con- 
sistent with a fair interpretation of the Bible. 
But it cannot be allowed that any canonical book 
is the less entitled to oflr full belief because it 
relates miracles. 

The treatment of the Canaanites which is sanc- 
tioned in this book has lieen denounced for its 
severity by Eichhom and earlier wi iters. But 
them is nothing in it inconsistent with the divine 
attribute of justice, or with God's ordinary way of 
governing the world. Therefore the sanction which 
is given to it docs not im{Mur the authority of this 
book. Critical ingenuity ha.s seanihed it in vain 
for any incident or sentiment inconsistent with 
what we know of the character of the age, or 
irreconcilable with other paits of canonical Scrip- 
ture. ^me discrepancies are alleg^ b)r Do Wette 
and Hauft'to exist within the book itself, and have 
lieen descnlied as mateiial ditfcrences and contradic- 
tions. But they disappear when tlie woivls of the 
text are accurately statii and weighed, and they do 
not affect the general credibility of the b^k. 
Thus, it cannot be allowed that there is any real 
disagreement between the statement xi. 16 and 
xii. 7 that Joshua took all the land and ^ve it to 
Israel, and the subsequent statement xviii. 3 and 
xvii. 1, 16 that the people were slack to possess the 
land which was given to them, and tliat the 
Canaanites were not entirely extirpated : of course 
it was intended (Kx. xxiii. 28, 30) that the people 
should occupy land by little and little. It 
cannot be allowed that there is any irrcconcileable 
ooiitradiction between the statement xii. 10-12, 
fhwf the kings of Jerusalem and Gezer were smitten 
and their country divided, and the statement xv. 
63, xvi. 10, that their people were not extiifiated 
for some time afterwaixl. It cannot be allowed 
that the general statement xi. 23 that Joshua ^ve 
the land unto all Israel according to their divisions 
by their tribes is inconsistent with the fact (xviii. 

1, xix. 51), that many subsequent years passed 
before the pi*ooRss of division was completed, and 
the allotments finally adjusted. Other discre- 
pancies have been alleged by Dr. Davidson, with 
the view not of disparaging the credibility^ of the 
book, but of supporting the theory that it is a 
compilation from two distinct documents. The 
boundaries of the dilfcrent tribes, it is sud, are 
stated sometimes with greater, sometimes with less 
exactness. Now, this may be a fault of the sur- 
veyors employed by Jodiua ; but it is scartely an 
inconsistency to be charged on the writer of Ae 
book who transcribed their descriptions. Again, 
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tlie Divine promise tliat the coast of Israel shall 
extend to the Euphrates (i. 4) is not inconsistent 
with the fact that ilie country whieh Joshua was 
commanded to divide (xiii. 16) does not extend so 
frr. Again, the statement (xiii. 3) that Ekron, &c., 
remained yet to be possessed is not inconsistent 
with the subsequent statement (xv. 45) that it 
was assigned to Judah. Dr. Davidson gives no 
proof either of his assertion that the former text 
is in fact subsetpient to the latter, or of his supposi- 
tion that Eki-on was in the. possession of Judiah at 
the time of its assignment. * Again, it would seem 
that Dr. Daviilsoii pushes a theory too &r when he 
jussumes (Jntrod, to 0. T, 637-8) that one and 
tlie same writer would hardly denote a “ tribe ” 
by one Hebrew word in some passages, and by a 
synonymous Hebrew wowl in others; or that he 
would nut in some passages designate Moses as the 
servant of the Lord, and in others mention Moses 
without so designating him ; or that he wouM not 
describe the same class of persons in one place as 
“ priests," and in another as “ sons of Aaron." 
Such allied discrepancies are not suilicient either 
to impair the authority of the book, or to prove 
that it was not substantially the composition of one 
author. 

2. Scope and contents . — ^The book of Joshua is 
a distiuet whole in itself. Although to laten 
generations it became a standing witness of the 
faithfulness of God in fullilliiig His promises to 
Ismel, yet the immediate aim of the in&piied writer 
was probably of a more simple character. He 
rccoiris, for the iufoiination of the nation to which 
he belongeil, the acts of Joshua so fur ns they pos- 
sessed a national interest. * The book was not 
intended to be a mere asciiption of praise to God, 
nor a mere biography, nor a mere collection of 
documents. While it serves as a link between that 
which precedes, and that which follows it, it has a 
distinct purpose, which it ful H Is conijiletely. There 
is not sulliciciit greund for treating it 0 $ a part of 
the Pentateuch, or a compilation from the same 
documents as formed the groundwork of the Penta- 
teuch. The tact that its tiist sentence begins with 
a conjunction does not show any closer connexion 
between it and the Pentateuch than exists between 
Judges and it. The references in i. 8, viii. 31; 
xxiii. 6, xxiv. 26, to the **book of the law" rather 
show that that book was distinct from Joshua. 
Other references to events recorded in the Penta- 
teuch tend in the same direction. No quotation 
(in the strict modem sense of the woitl) from the 
I’entateuch can be found in Joshua. The aiitlior 
quotes from memory, like the writers of the N. T., 
if he quotes at all (oomp. xiii. 7 with Niim. xxxiv. 
13; xiii. 17 with Nuni. xxxii. 37; xiii. 21, 22 
with Num. xxxi. 8 ; xiii. 14, 33, and xiv. 4 with 
Deut. xviii. 1, 2 ; and Nnm. xviii. 20, xxi. with 
Num. XXXV.). 

Perhaps no part of Holy Scripture is more 
injured than the first half of this book by being 
printed in chapters and v^es. The first twelve 
chapters form a continuous narrative, which seems 
never to halt or flag. And the description is 
frequently so minute as to show the hand not 
roei'ely of a contemporary, but of an eye-witness. 
An awful sense of the Divine Presence reigns 
throughout. We are called out from the din and 
tumult of each battle-field to listen to the still 
small Voice. The progress of events is clearly 
foreshadowed in the 6rst chapter (vers. 5, 6j. 
Step by step we are led on through the solemn 

4 E 
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prepumtion, the arduous struggle, the crowning ’ 
triumph. Moving everything around, yet himself 
moved by an unseen Power, tiie Jewish leader rises 
high and <»lm amid all. 

The second iwirt of the book (ch. xiii.-xzi.) hai 
been aptly compiircd to the Domesday-book of the 
Norman confiuerore of England. The documents 
of which it consists were doubtless the abstract of 
such imports ns were supplied by the men whom 
Joshua sent out (xviii. 8) to describe the land. In 
the course of time it i» probable that changes were 
introduced into their reports — whether kept sepa- 
rately among the national archives, or emWied in 
the contents of a book — ^by transcribers adapting 
them to the actual state of the countiy in later times 
when political divisions were modified, new towns 
sprung up, and old ones dlsnppeai*ed (comp, the 
two lists of Levitical towns, Josh. xxi. and 1 Ohr. 
vi. 54, &c.). 

The book may be reganlod as consisting of thi-ee 
parts : (a) the conquest of Canaan, (6) the pai'tition 
of Canaan, (c) Johhua*s farewell. 

a. The proparations for the war, and the passage 
of the Jordan, ch. 1-5 ; the capture of Jericho, 6 ; 
the conquest of the south, 7-10 ; the conquest of 
the north, 11 ; recapitulation, 12. 

5. Territory aoigned to Reuben, Gad. and half 
iManasseh, 13 ; the lot of Caleb and of the tribe of 
Judali, 14, 15 ; Ephraim and half Manasseh, 10, 
17 ; ^njamin, 18 ; Simeon, Zebulun, Issachar, 
Asher, Nsmht'ili and Dan, 19; the appiintmcnt of 
six cities of refuge, 20 ; the assignment of forty-eight 
cities to Levi, 21 ; the dcpiirture of the ti'ansjordanic 
tribes to their homes, 22. 

0. Joshua's convocation of the p(*ople and first 
address, 23; his second address at Shechem, and 
his death, 24. 

The events related in this book extend over a 
period of about 25 years from ii.c. Idfil to 1426. 
The declaiution of Caleb, xiv. 10, is u.seful in 
determining the chronology of the book. 

3. Aw^/ior^r-Nothing is really known as to the j 
authorehip of the book. Joshua himself is gene- 
rally named as the author by the Jewish wntei’s 
and the Christian Fathei's; and a gi’eat number of 
critics acquiesce more or less entirely in that belief. 
«But no contempomry assertion or sufficient histoiical 
proof of the fact exists, and it cannot be maintained 
without qualification. Other authoro have been 
conjectured, as Phinehas by Lightfoot ; Ele.nzar by 
Calvin; >Samuel by Van Til ; Jeiemiah by Ileniy ; 

, one of the elders who survived Joshua, by Keil. 
Von Lengerke thinks it was written by some one 
in the time of Josiah ; Davidson by some one in the 
time of Saul, or somewhat later ; Masius, Le Clerc, 
Maurer, and others by some one who lived after 
the Babylonish captivity. The late date is now 
advocated for the most part in connexion with a 
theory, which may perhaps help to explain the 
composition of the Pentateuch ; but which, when 
applied to a book so uniform in its style as Joshua, 
seems to inti*oducemoreditHculties th^ it removes. 
It has been supposed that the book as it now stands 
is a compilation from two earlier documents ; one, 
the original, called Elohistic, the other supple- 
mentary, called Jehovistic ; they are distingui^ed 
by the names given in them to God, and by some 
'Other characteristio differences on which the sup- 
porters of the hypothesis are not perfectly agreed. 
Ewald's theoiy is that the Pcntatebch and the book 
of Joshua form one complete work: that it is 
mainly compiled from contempoiarj and ancient 
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documents, and that it b.'is gi'own into its present 
fiinn under the hands of five successive writers or 
editors; tlie fii'st of whom conqiosed his book in 
the time of the Judges, and the last (to whom the 
book of Deuteronomy is assigned) in the time of 
Manasseh. His account of these authors or com- 
pilers may be seen in OescA. fsr. i. 81-174, and his 
method of apportioning various pirts of the book of 
Joshua to the seveml writeis in Gesch. hr. i. 84 
and ii. 290-305. The theory of this able critic, 
so conjectural, complicated, and arbitiaiy, has met 
with many opponents, and few, if any, suppuitei'S 
even in his own country. 

No one would deny that some additions to the 
book might be mode after the death of .Joshua with- 
; out detracting from the possible ftu*t that the book 
was substantially his composition. The last verses 
(xxiv. 29-.33) wero obviously added by some later 
hand.* If, as is possible, though not cci'tein, some 
suborain.'ite events, as tho capture of Hebron, of 
Debir (Josh. xv. 13-19, and Judg. i. 10-15), and of 
Leshem (Josh. xix. 47, and Judg. xviii. 7), and 
the joint occupation of Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 63, 
and Judg. i. 21) did not occur till after Joshua's 
death, they may have boon iiibcrted in the book of 
Joshua by a late transcriber. The p.assagcs xiii. 
2-6, xvi. 10, x\ii. 11, which also are subsequently 
rejieated in the book of Judges, may doubtless 
describe accurately the same state of things existing 
at two distinct periods. 

The arguments which, Ihough insufficient to 
prove that Joshua was the author, yet seem to 
give a preponderance in favour of him when com- 
pared with any other pci son who has been named, 
may be thus briefly stated: — (a) It Is evident 
(xxiv. 26) that Joshua could and did write some 
aixount of at least one transaction whirli is niated 
in this book ; (5) the numerous accounts of Joshua's 
intercourse with God (i. 1, iii. 7, iv. 2, v. 2, 9, 
vi. 2, vii. 10, \iii. 1, x. 8, xi. 6, xiii. 1, 2, xx. 1, 
xxiv. 2), and with the Captain of the J.onl’s Host 
(v. 13), must have eman.atcd from himself; (c) no 
one is more likely than the speaker himself to have 
committed to writing the two addresses which were ^ 
.Joshua’s legacy to his people (xxiii. and xxiv.) ; 
(d) no one was so well qualified by his position to 
descriljc the evente related, and to collect the docu- 
ments contained in the book; (e) the example of 
his predecessor and master, Moses, would have 
suggested to him such a record of his acts ; (/) 
one veree (vi. 25) must have been written by some 
pei’son who lived in the time of Joshua ; and two 
other vei'ses, v. 1 and 6— -assuming the common 
reading of the former to be con'ect — are most fairly 
interpreted as written by actors in the scene. 

Hiivcniick’s assertion that some grammatical 
forms' used in Joshua ai e less ancient than the c'orre- 
s|>onding foims in Judgc.s, may be set against Keil’s 
list of expressions and fonns which are peculiar to 
thi.s book and the Pentateuch ; and Harernick is not 
suppoited by facts when he sup{)Oses that no ex|)c- 
dition of any separate ti'ibe against the Canaanites 
could have occurred in the lifetime of Joshua, and 
that the book was therefore written some time 
afterwards. It has been said that the expression 
“ to this day,” which is found fourteen times in 
the book, presupposes so considerable an inter\'.'il 
* of time between the occurrence of the event and tho 
composition of the history, that Joshua could not 
have lived long enough to write in such language. 
But a careful examination of the passages will 
I scarcely bear out that observation. For instance, 
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in three places {\x\\. 3, xxiii. 8, 9) the phrase 
denotes a period unquestionably includ^ witliiii the 
twentVTfive yeai-s which Josliiia lived in Caiitum ; in 
xxii. 17 it jyoesbiit n little farther back ; in iv. 9, 
vii. 2C, viii. 29, and x. 27 it describes certain piles of 
stones which he raided as still remaining— a remark 
which docs not necessarily imply that more than 
twenty years had elapsed since they were i-nised ; 
and in vi. 25 it deAncs a period within the lifetime 
of a contcniiwrary of Joshua, and ihcieibie pio- 
bably within liis own. In the ivmaiiiing passages 
(viii. 28, xiii. 13, xiv. 14, xv. C3, xvi. lo) there 
is nothing which would make it impossible iliat 
Joshua should have used this expi ossion. 

4. There is extant :v Samaiitin Book of Jl&hua 
in the Arabic language. It w'as jirinted for the 
Arst time at Leyden in 1818, with the title “ Liher 
Josiiae ; Chronicon Samaritaiium, edidit, Latino 
veitit, &,(•., T. Ci. J. Juynl)oll.” Its couteuts were 
known previously from the iiccounts given of it by 
Hottingcr and others. It Wiis written in the 13th 
century. It recounts the late acta of Moses nmpli- 
Aed from the book of NuniherS, a history of Joshua 
iritei’sjieistHl with various legends, poriions of the 
Jewish law, and sovend unconnected liistoriciil |ias- 
sages uMire or less falhilied, extending down lo the 
time of Hadrian. 

5. Literature . — ^The best Commentaiy, which is 
accessible to the Knglish reader, is the translation 
of Keil*s Comvientarij on Joshm (Clark, Kdinhurgh). 
A comphde list of commentaries may be tbund in 
lloaenmUller*.s Softolia. Among the Fathem, Ephrem 
Syrua has written an explanation, and Augus- 
tine and Tlieodorot have discussed questions nm- 
nected with the book. The following commentaries 
may be selected as most useful : — 'fbat of Jarchi or 

(Solomon bon Isaac), translat<Ml into I.atin 
by Breithaupt, (?othae, 1710 ; the oommentsiry of 
Masius, Antwci-p, 1574, inserted in the Critici 
Sacri’f those of Le Clerc, Amsterdam, 1708; 
Kosenmiiller, Leipsic, 1833; and Kcil, Kilangeii, 
1847. [W. T. B.] 

JOSI'AHOnj^N': ’Was: Josws) 1. The 

son of Amnn and Jedidah, succeeded his father n.C. 
041 , in the eighth year of his age, and reigned 31 
years. His history is contained in 2 K. xxii.-xxiv. 
30; 2 Chr. xxxiv., xxxv.; and the Aret twelve 
cliapters of Jcrciniali tlirow much light upon the 
general character of the Jews iu his days. 

He began in the eighth year of his reign to seek 
the Lord ; and in his twelfth year, and for six yeais 
aftei wards, in a personal pregre^ throughout all 
the land of Judah and Israel, bedestioy^ every- 
where high places, groves, images, and all outward 
signs and relics of idolatiy. Those wdiich Solomon 
and Ahnz had built, and even Hezekiah had s[iarcd, 
and those which Manasscli had set up more recently, 
now ceased to pollute the land of Judah; ami in 
Israel the puriAcation Ijcgnii with Jeroboam’s cluqiel 
at Bethel, in ai'cordnnce with the remarkable pre- 
diction of the disobedient prophet, by whom Ja^ah 


» Such is at least the conjecture of Prideaux 
{Connexion, anno 610), and of Milnian {Ilietory of 
the Jews, i. 813). But the Bible oscrilies no such 
chivalrous motive to Josiah : and it docs not occur 
to Josephus, who attrihntes {Ant. x. 5, §1) Josiah’s 
reristance merely to Fate urging him to destruction ; 
nor to the author of 1 Ksd. i. 28, who describes him 
as acting wilftilly against Jeremiah's advice ; nor to 
Kwnld, who {Oesrh. Tsr. ill. 707) conjectures that it 
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was called by name three centuries before his aemn 
(IK. xiii. 2). The Temple was ixistoied Under a 
special commission ; and in the course of the rejmii-s 
Hilkiali the priest [Hilkiah] found that book of 
•the Law of the Loi'd whicJi quickened so remarkably 
tlic ardent zeal of the king. The question as to 
the rK)ntents of that book has been discussed else- 
where: in fonning an opinion on it we should l)ear 
in mind that it is very difficult for us in this age 
and country to estimate the scantiness of the o]>- 
portunitics which were ijieii open to laymen of 
ticquiriug literniy kuowleiige connected with leli- 
gion. 'I'he s]H>ciiil commission sent fbilh by Jeho- 
shaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 7) is a proof that even under 
such kings as Asa and his son, the Levites were 
insufficient for the religious instruction of the 
people. What then must have been the amount 
of infonnation accessible to a generation which had 
grown up in the reigns of Mnnasseh and Ainon? 
Wo do not know that the Law was resul as a stated 
pai-t of any onlinary public scn'ice in the Temple 
of irolomon (unless the injunction Jk!ut. xxxi. 10 
w:is obeyed once in seven years), though (>od was 
woi'shippcd there with daily sacrifice, itsalmody, 
ami pmyer. The son of Amon began only w'hen he 
was sixteen yejirs old to seek the Hod of David, and 
for ten years he devoted all his active enoi'gies to 
destroying the gross external memorials of idolatry 
throughout his dominions, and to sti'engthening and 
multiplying the visible signs of true religion, it is 
not sui-prising that in the 26th year of his age he 
should And the mast awful wojds iti which God 
denounces sin conje home to his heai-t on a jxir- 
ticulur occasion with a new and strange ;)ower, and 
that he should send to a prophetess to inquire in 
wliat degree of closeness those words were to be 
applied to himself and his generation. That he had 
nc\er read the wonls is proluible. But his conduct 
is no sufficient proof that he had ne\er heanl them 
before, or that he was not aware of the existcinx; of 
a “ ht)ok of the law of the hoi-d.” 

The great day of Jusiah’s life M|^||thnt on which 
he and his people, in the eighteSn year of his 
reign, entered iiit»> a spcx:ial covenant to keej) the law 
of the I^ixl, and celebrated the feast of the Passover 
at Jerustilem with more munificent olferings, better 
aminged wi vices, and a lai'ger rnneourse of worship- 
pers than had I)ecii seen on any previous occasion. 

After this, his endeavours to abolish every trace 
of idolatiy and sujiei-stition were still canied on. 
But the time drew neai' which hod been indiciitcd 
by Huldnh (2 K. xxii. 20). When Pluiraoh-Necho 
went from Egypt to Carchomish to cany on his war 
^inst Assyria (comp. Heiodotus, ii. 159), Josiah, 
possibly in a spirit of loyalty to the Assyrian king, 
to whom he may have been bound,* opposed his 
mai cli along the se.a-coast. N echo re^ uctantly paused 
and gave him battle in the valley of Ksdrecloii : 
mid tlie la.'<t good king of Judah was carried wounded 
from Hadiidrimmon, to die before he could anive at 
Jcnisalem. 

He was biined with extraoi dinary honours; ami 


may have been the constant aim' of Josiah to restore 
not only the ritual, but also the kingdom of David in 
its ftill extent and independence, and tbot he attacked 
Nccho as an invader of what he considered os his 
northern dominions. This conjeoturc, if equally pro- 
bable with the former, is equally without adequate 
support in the Bible, and is somewbat derogatory to 
the character of Josiah. 
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u^iiiei'al dirge, in part composed by Jci-emiah, 
which the affection of his subjects sought to per- 
])etuate as an annual solemnity, was chanted pi*o- 
bably at lladadrimmon, Coinfiart the narrative in 
2 Chr. XXXV. 25 with the allusions in Jer. xxii. 10, 
18, and Zech. xii. 11, and with Jackson, On the 
Creedf bk. viii. ch. 28, p. 878, The piicdiction of 
Huldah, that he should ** be gathei^ into the 
gmve in peace,” must be interpreted in accoi*dnn<;c 
with the explanation of that phiuse given in Jcr. 
xxxiv. 5. ^M)me excellent i-emarks on it may be 
found in Jackson, On the Creed, bk. xi. ch. 36, 
p. 664. Josiah*s reformation and his death are 
commented on by Bishop Hall, Contempkitiona on 
the 0. T., bk. xx. 

It was in the reign of Josiah tliat a nomadic 
hoixle of Scythians overran Asia (Hciodotus, i. 
104-106). A detachment of them weut to wants 
Egypt by the way of Philistia: somewhere south- 
wai-d of Ascalon they were met by mesiengera fitmi 
Psammitichus and induced to turn back. Tiiey ! 
are not mentioned in the historical accounts of 
Josiah's mgn. But Cwald (Z>w Psalmen, 165) 
conjectures that the 59th Psalm was composed by 
king Josiah during a siege of Jerusalem by thc.se 
Scythians. The town Betlishau is said to derive 
its Greek name, Scythn]x>lis (Iceland, Pal, 992 ; 
Lightfoot, Chor. Mirc. vii. §2), from these invaders. 
The facility with which Josiah appcsire to have 
e.xtended his autliority in the land of Lsrael is ad- 
duced as an indication that the Assyrian conquerors 
of that land were themselves at this time under 
the restraining fear of some enemy. The prophecy 
of Zephaiiiah is considered to have been written 
amid the tenor caused by their approach. The 
same people aie described at a later period by 
Ezekiel (xxviii.). See Ewald, Gesch, fsr. iii. 689. 
Abarbanel (ap. Eisenmenger, Ent. Jvd, i. 858) 
records an oral tradition of the Jews to the effect 
that the Ark of the Covenant, which Solomon 
depo.sited in Um Temple (1 K. vi. 19), wa.s re- 
moved and ]||||bn by Josiah, in expectation of 
the destructi^Wf the Temple; and that it will 
not be brought again to light until the coming 
of Messiah. [W. T. B.] 

2. The son of Zephaniah, at who.se house the 
prophet Zechariah was commanded to assemble the 
chief men of the captivity, to witness the solemn 
and symbolical crowning of Joshua the high-priest 
(Zech. vi. 9). It has been conjectujvd that .Josiah 
was either a goldsmith, or treasurer of the Temple, 
*or one of the keepers of the Temple, who received 
the money offered by the woishippeis, but notliing 
is known of him. IWibly lie was a de.scendant of 
Zephaniah, the priest mentioned in Jcr. xxi. 1, 
xxxvii. 3, and if Hen in Zeeh. vi. 15 be a proper 
name, which is doubtful, it probably relera to the 
same pei'son, elsewhere called Joriah. [W. A. W.j 

JOSrAS. 1. {*lair(as: Josias), .Josiah, king 
of Judah (1 Esd. i. 1, 7, 18, 21-23, 25, 28, 29, 
.‘12-34; Ecclus. xliz. 1, 4; Bar. i. 8; Matt. i. 
10, II). 

2. CUfflas; Alex,*U<ra’[af: Maaaias), Je-shaiah 
the son of Athaliah (1 Esd. viii. 33 ; comp. Ezr. 
viii. 7). 

JOSIBrAH I. e, Joshibiah : ’A<fo3(a ; 

Alex. Joaahiaa), the father of Jehu, a 

Simeonite, descended from that branch of the tribe 
of which Shimei was the founder, and which after- 
wards became most numerous (1 Chr. iv. 35). 
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JOSIPHl‘AH(n'BDr: Josphias), 

the fatlier or ancestor of Shelomith, who retmucd 
with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 10). A woiri is evidently 
omitted in the firet part of t]ie vei'se, and is siqi- 
piied both by the T.XX. and the Syr., as u’ell as by 
the compiler of 1 Esd. viii. 36. The LXX. siijiply 
Baavl, i. e, which, from its resemblance to the 
preceding woi*d '33, might easily have been omitteil 

by a transcriber. The vei'se would then read, “ of 
the sons of Bani, Shelomith the son of Josiphiali.” 
In tlie Syriac Shelomith is rejieatcd, but this is not 
likely to have been coiTcct. Jasipliiali is called in 
Esd)^ JOSAPIIIAS. 

JOT'BAIICnapj: *l€Wi3a; Alex. ’lerox^A ; 
Jos. Jeteha), the native place of Mesh ul- 

lemeth, the queen of Manasseh, and mother of Ainon 
king of Judah (2 K. xxi. 19). The place is not 
elsewhere named as a town of Palestine, and is 
generally identified with Juibnth, or Jotbatbnh, 
mentioned below. This there is notliing either to 
prove or disprove. [G.] 

JOT'BATII, or JOT'BATHAII (nn30' • 

T T :t 

*£T63a0d; Alex. *UTa$aOiiv: Dent. x. 7; Niim. 
xxxiii. 33), a deseit station of the Israelites: it is 
described ns ** a land of ton ents of w.'iters ; ” there 
arc several confluences of Wiulys on the W. of the 
Arabah, any one of which might in the rainy season 
answer the description, and would agree with the 
general locality. [H. H.] 

JO'TIIAM(DnV; Joatham.) l.The 

youngest son of Gideon (Judg. ix. .5), who escapofl 
when his biethrcn, to the nuni>)er of 69 persons, 
were slain at Ophvah by their lialf-brother Abime- 
Icch. When this bloody act of Abimelecli had se- 
cured his election as king, Jotham, ascending Mount 
Gerizim, boldly uttererl, in the hearing of the men 
of Shechem, his well-known waniing jiarable of tlie 
reign of the bramble. Nothing is known of him 
aftenvards, except that he dwelt at Beer. 

2. The son of king Uzziah or Azarinh and Jem- 
shah. After administering the kingdom for some 
years during his father’s leprosy, he succeeded to • 
the throne n.c. 758, when he was 25 years old, 
and reigneil 16 yeara in Jerusalem. He was con- 
temporary with Pekah and with the prophet iNiiali. 
His history is contained in 2 K. xv. and 2 Chr. 
xxvii. He did right in the sight of the Lord, and his 
reign was prosperous, although the high-places wcic 
not removed. He built the high gate of the Temple, 
maile some additions to the wall of Jerusalem, and 
raised fortifications in various parts of Judah. After 
a war with the Ammonites he compelled them t< 
pay him the tiibuta they had been accustomed to 
pay his father. Towards tlie end of his reign fleziu 
king of Damascus, and Pekah, began to assume* 
threatening attitude towards Judah. [W. T. B.] 

3. A descendant of Judah, son of Jahdai (1 Chr. 
ii. 47). 

JO'ZABAD. 1. OarV: ‘lc»(api9‘, Ain. 

: Jozabad.) A captain of the thousands 
of Manasseh, who deserted to David before the battle 
of Oilboa, and assisted him in his purauit of the 
maiauding band of Amalekites (I Chr. xii. 20). 
One of Kennicott’s MSS. reads 1311', ». e. Jochabai*. 

2. QlteereifiatO ; Alex. A hei-o of 

Manasseh, like the preceding (1 Chr. xii. 20). 
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3> ; Alex. in 2 Chr. xxxi. 

IJi.) A Levite in the reign of Uczckinh, who was 
one of the overseers of otfcrings and dedicated things 
ill the temple, uuden Cononiah and Shimei, after 
the restoration of the true worship. 

4. (Josabijul.) One of the princes of the Levitt, 
who held the same ollice as the preceding, and took 
part in the gi'cat Passover kept at Jerusalem in the 
reign of Josiah (2 Ohr. xxxv. 9). 

6* A Levite, son of Jeshua, who assisted Mere- 
moth and Eleaxar in registering the number and 
weight of the vessels of gold luid silver belonging 
to the* Temple, which they brought with them frtim 
llabyloii (Ezr. viii. He is called JosAliAl) in 
the iiainllel naiTativc of 1 Esd. viii. 63, and is pi*o~ 
hably ideuticjil with 7. 

6. in Ezra ; *aicdSi}Ao$ in 1 Esd. ix. 
23: Jozahed.) A piiest of the sons of Pnshur, who 
had mairied a foreigner on the return from the 
captivity (Ezr. x. 22). He appears as OciTiELUB in 
tlie A. V. of 1 Esd. 

7. in 1 Esd. ix. 23 ; Jozahed ^ Ezr. 
X. 22 ; JorahdtiSf 1 Esd. ix. 23.) A Levite among 
ihoise who leturncd with Ezra and Inul mairit*!! 
jjjueign wiv(*s. 11c is probiihly identical wiUi Joza- 
Uiid tlic Levite, who assisted when the law was 
read by Ezra (NVdi. >iii. 7); and with Jozabail, one 
of the lieads of the Levites who jircsided over the 
outer work of the Temple (Nch. xi. 16). [W.A.W.] 

JO'ZACIIAB ("Ijp' • i 

Xdp : Jois(ichar)^ the son of Shimenth tlie Am- 
inonitess, and one of the murdureis of Joash king 
of J udah (2 K . xi i . 2 1 ). The writer of the Chronicles 
(2 (Mir. xxiv. 26) calls him Zabad, which is nothing 
more than a cl<*riial error for Jozachar : the fii’st 
syllable being omitted in consequence of the final 
letters of the preceding word lulSMSS. 

of Kennicolt’s collation the name in the Kings is 
13T1', *• c, Juznhad, and the .same is the reading 
of 32 .MSS. collated by De K<»ssi. Another MS, in 
^ De Kossi’s possession had HSTM, i. e, Jozachad, and 
one collated by Kennicott or Jozabar, whidi 

is the imling of the Pcshito-Syriac. BuiTington 
concludes that tlie original form of the woi-d was 
n3TV, or Jozabad ; but for this there does not seem 
sullicieut reason, as the imine would then be all but 
identical with that of the Moabite Jehozabad, who 
was the accomplice of Jozachar in the municr. It 
is uncei’taiu whether their conspiracy was pi-omptcil 

■ Ewald observes that vers. 17-22 in this chapter 
should be read immediately after vcr. 7, since they 
carry on the account of the sabbatical year, and have 
no reference to the year of Jubilee. 

** It does not seem likely that the rites of solemn 
humiliation which marked the great fast of the year 
were disturbed. The Joylhl sound probably burst 
forth in the afternoon, when the high-pricat hod 
brought the services of Atonement to a conclusion. 
The contrast between the quiet of the day and the 
loud blast of the trumpets at its close, must have 
rendered deeply impressivo the hallowing of the 
year of release from poverty and bondage. But 
Hupfeld is so offended with the incongruity of this 
arrangement, that he would fain repair what he 
thinka must be a defect in the Hebrew text, in order 
that he may put back the commencement of the year 
of Jubilee from the Day of Atonement, on the 10th, 
to the Feast of Trumiicts, on the 1st of Tisri. 
“ Hie (*. e. in ver. 9) vetua mendum latere auspicor. 
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by a personal feeling of ravenge for the death of 
Zechtuiah, as Josephus intimates {Ant. ix. 8, §4), 
or whether they (vere ui^cd to it by the family of 
Jehniada. The care of the Chronicler to show that 
they wera of foreign descent seems almost intended 
to disarm a suspicion that the king^s assassinaUon 
was an act of pncstly vengeance. But it is more 
likely that the conspiracy hod a different ongin 
alto^ther, and that the kiug^s murder was regarded 
by the Chronicler as an instance of Divine retri- 
bution. On the accession of Amazioh the conspira- 
tors were exociitcd. [W. A. W,] 

JO'ZADAK : Josedeo), 

Ezr. iii. 2, 8; v. 2; x. 18; Neh. xii. 26. The 
name is a contraction of .lElloZADAK. 

JU'BAL ; •lou/SdX; JiibaT), a son of 
Lamech by Adah, and the inventor of the “ harp 
and organ** ((ien. iv. 21 ; kinndf^cfujabf probably 
general teims for stfinged and wind instruments). 
His name appears to be connected with this subject, 
springing frem the same root as .vo6e/, jubilee.*’ 
That the inventor of musical instruments should 
be the brother of him who introduced the nomad 
life, is strictly in accordance with the experience 
of the world. The connexion between music and 
the p.'Lstoral life is indicated in the traditions of the 
Creeks, which ascribed the invention of the pipe to 
Pan and of the lyre to Apollo, each of them being 
also devoted to pastoral pursuits* [W. L. 15.] 
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and .imply trot rijs i^inus, ip4trtut 

ffilfjtAtriat and annus Jubilaeit and jubi* 

laeus), the fiftieth year after the succession of seven 
Sabbatical ycara, in which all the land which had 
been alienated returned to the families of those to 
whom it had been allotted in the original distribu- 
tion, and all bondmen of Hebrew blood were libe- 
rated. The relation in which it stqpd to the Sali- 
batical year aii<l tlie general directions for its ob- 
servance arc given Lev. xxv. 8-16 and 23-55.* 
Its hearing on lands dedicated to Jehovah is stated 
Lev. xxvii. 10-25. There is no mention of the 
Jubilee in the book of Deuteronomy, and the only 
other reference to it in the Pentateuch is in the 
appeal of the tribe of Mannssch, on account of the 
daughters of Zelopliehad (Nuin.^xxvi. 4 : sec below, 
§VI. note “). 

II. The year was inaugurated on the Day of Atone- 
ment with the blowing of trumpets^ tlireughout 


forte in diei numcro, primitus positum (pro 

inKS) cui deinde gloisa accessit *die expiationis*" 

T V : 

{Chmment. de vera feat, rat. pt. iii. p. 20). In the 
same vein of criticism, considering that the rest of the 
soil is alien to tho idea of the Jubilee, he would ex- 
punge ver. 11 as an interpolation. He is disposed to 
deal still more (Tccly with that part of the chapter 
which relates to the sabbatical year. 

" The trumpets used in the proclamation of the 
Jubilee appear to have been curved horns, not tho 
long straight trumpets represented on the Arch of 
Titus, and which, according to Hengstenberg {Egypt 
and the Books of Moses^ p. 131, Eng. trans.), are the 
only ones represented in Egyptian sculptures and 
paintings. The straight trumpet was called 
the other, and The jubilee horns 'us^ 

in the siege of Jericho are called 
(Josh. vi. 4) ; and, collectively, in the following verse. 
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the land, atul by a proclamutiuii of univei*sal 
liberty. 

1, The soil was kept under the same conditiou of 
rest as had existed during the preceding Sabbatiutl 
year. There was to bo neither ploughing, sowing, 
nor reaping; but the chance produce was to be left 
for the use of all comers. [Sauuatical Year.] 

*2. Kvery Israelite i*etumed to “ his possession 
and to his family ihat^, he recovered his right 
in the land originally allotted to the family of 
which he was a member, if he, or his ancestor, had 
parted with it. 

{a) A stiict rule to prevent (mud and injustice 
Ml such transactions is laid down: — if a Hebrew 
urged by poverty,** had to dispose of a field, the 
price was determined nccoiding to the time of the 
sale in refemice to the approach of the next 
Jubilee. 'I’he translcr was tlms, not of Hie laud 
itj>olf, but of Uie usufruct for a limited time. 
Deiluctioii was ij^teniatically^madc on account of 
the number of Sabbiiticid years, which would de- 
prive the purcluiser of cciiain crops within that 
period.* 

(6) The possession of the field could, at any 
time, be i^ecovered by the original proprietor, if hi^ 
c’p-ciimstanccs improved, or by his next of kin' 
(7Mi, i. e. one who redeems^. The price to be 
p:ud for its redemption was to Ije fixed according to 
the same equitable rule as the price at which it 
had been purchased (ver, Ifi). 

(c) Houses ill walled cities * were not subject to 
the law of Jubilee, but a man who sold his housi* 
could redeem it at any time within a dull yesirof 
ilic time of its sale. After th.it yesu*, it bi'came 
the absolute propi ty of the purchaser. 

{d) Houses and buildings in villages, or in the 
country, being regjirdcd as essentially connech*d 
with the enltivation of the land, were not excepteil, 
hut returned in the .Jubilee with tlie land on which 
they stood, 

baVn jTij. (See Kcil on Josh. vi. 4.) It is not 
quite certain whether they were the horns of oxen 
or formed of metal (Kranold, p. 50), but the latter 
seems by far more probable. Connected with the 
mistake as to the origin of the woid ^3*1' (wrhich 
will bo noticed below), was the notion that they were 
rams* horns. R. Jehudti, in the Mishno, says that 
the ^oms of rams fOn^T) the Feast of 

Trumpets, and those of wild goats (D'^JT) at the 
.lubilee. But Maimonidcs and Bartenora say that 
rams* horns were used on both occasions (/2osA Ifo- 
ghnna, p. 342, edit. Suren.), Bochart and others 
have justly objected that the horns of rams, or those of 
wild goats, would form but sorry trumpets. [Corwet.] 

It is probable that on this, as op other occasions of 
public proclamation, the trumpets were blown by the 
priests, in accordance with Num. x. 8. (See Kranold, 
Comnwnt. de JvhUaeo^ p. 50; with whom agree 
Rwold, Bfthr, and mast modem writers.) Bkhr sup- 
poses that, at the proclamation of the Jubilee, the 
trumpets were blown in all the priests* cities and 
wherever a priest might be living; while, on the 
Feast of Trumpets, they were blown only in the 
Temple. Maimonidcs says that every Hebrew at the 
Jubilee blew nine blasts, so as to make the trumpet 
literally ** sound throughout the land'* (Lev. xxv. 0). 
Such a usage may have existed, as a mere popular 
expression of rejoicing, but it could have been no 
essential part of the ceremony. * 

•* It would seem that the Israelites never parted 
with their land except from the pressure of poverty. 
The objection of Naboth to accept the ofR*r of Ahab 
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The Levitical cities were not, in I’espect to 
this IttW, reckoned with walled towns. If a Levite 
sold the use of his house, it rovei'tcd to him in tlie 
Jubilee, and he might redeem it at any pivvious 
time. The Lands in the suburbs of the I.evitvs* 
cities could nut be {mlcd with under any condi- 
tion, and were not therefore affected by the law of 
Jubilee (ver. 34). 

(/) If a man had sanctified a fieW of Ids patn'- 
mony unto the Loi-d, it could lie ittlcemed at any 
time before the next jesir of Jubilee, on his paying 
one-fifth ill addition to the worth of the crops, 
rated at a stated valuation (Lev. xxvii. 19). If 
not so redecMned, it bi'cniTie, at the Jubilee, devoted 
for ever. If the man Iiad previously sold the usu- 
fruct of the field to another, he lost all right to 
redeem it (vers. 20, 21). 

(/;) If he who had purchased the usufruct of 
a field sanctified it, he could redeem it till the next 
Jubilee, that is, as long os his claim lastoi ; but it 
then, as justice reqnii^, returned to the original 
proprietor (ver. 22-24). 

3. All Isnielites who bad liccomc bondmen, 
cither to their couiitrymen, or to resident foreigneix, 
were set free in the Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 40, 41), 
when it happened to occur l>efbre their seveiA 
year of servitude, in which they hocaine fiee by 
the ojMM-ation of another law (K\. xxi. 2). Those 
who weiD bound to lesiilent foreigners might le- 
deein tliem>elveK, if they obtaine<i the means, at 
any time ; or they might be redeemed by a rela- 
tion. Lveii tile bondman who had submitted to 
the ceiPTiioiiy of having his ears boml (Kx. xxl. 0) 
had his ficiedom at the Jubilee.** 

Such was the law of the year of Jubih*«*, ns it is 
given In the Pentateuch. It wa.s, of couise, like 
the law of tlie SahbatliMl Year, and that of those 
rites of tlie great fe'^tivnls which pertnin to agricul- 
ture, tleliverecl proleptically. The same foi multi 
is used — ** When ye be come into the land which 

(1 K. xxi. 1) appcsirs to exemplify the sturdy feeling 
of a substantial Hebrew, who would have fidt it to be 
a shame and a sin to give u]) any part of his patri- 
mony — »* The Lord forbid it me that 1 should give the 
inheritance of iny fathers to thee.** If Michaclis hud 
felt as most Englishmen do in such matters, ho would 
have hod more respect for the conduct of Naboth. 
(See Comment, on the Mosaic Law^ art. 7.1.) But the 
conduct of Naboth has been quertioned on different 
ground in a dissertation by S. Andreas, in the Critici 
Sacri, vol. xiii. p. 608. 

• This must be the meaning of the price being cal- 

culatfed on “ the years of fruits,** (Lev. 

xxv. 15, 16), the years of tillage, exelutdve' of the 
years of rest. 

' Kranold observes (p. 54) that there is no record 
of the ffoel ever exercising his right till after the 
death of him who had sold the field. But the in- 
ference that the goel could not previously exercise his 
power seems to be hardly warranted, and is opposed 
to what is perhaps the simplest interpretation of Ruth 
iv. 3, 4. fiee note s, §v. 

* A Jewish tradition, preserved by Maimonidcs and 
others, states that no cities were thus reckoned, ns 
regards the Jubilee, but such as were walled In the 
time of Joshua. According to this, Jerusalem was 
excluded. 

^ Maimonidcs says that the interval between the 
Feast of Trumpets and the Day of Atonement, in the 
year of Jubilee, was a time of riotous rejoicing to all 
servants. If there is any truth in the tradition that 
he records (which is in itself probable enough) tho 
eight days must have been a sort of Saturnalia. * 
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I give unto you”— tioth iii L^, xxr. 2, end Lev. 
xxiii. 10. 

III. Jospphus iii. 12, §3) states that all 
debts were remitted in the year of Jubilee, while 
the Seriptum sjM'uks of the remission of debts only in 
connexion with the Sablwiticsd Year (Dent xv. 1, 2). 
[Sauhaticai. Ykar.] He aI^»o describes the temis 
tm which the holder of a piece of land resigned it 
in the Jubilee to the original proprietor. The 
former (he saysj pi*odiiced a statement of the ^'alue 
of the crops, and of the money which he liad laid 
out in tillage. If tlie expenses prove<l to be more 
than the worth of the pro<{uce, the balance was 
paid by the proprietor beloie the field wtw restored. 
But if the bidauce was on the other side, the pro- 
pi letnr simi>Iy took back the Held, and allowed 
him who had held it to ivtaiii the profit. 

I’liilo (J)e Srpteniv'uif ch. 13, 14, vol. v. v. 37, 
edit. Tauch.) gives an account of the Jubilee 
agreeing with tlmt iii Leviticus, and says nothing 
ot the 1 emission of debts.* • 

IV. Thei-e aie several very difficult questions 
connected with liie Jubiiee, of which we now pro- 
ceed to give a hiicf view: — 

1. Oriiiin of the word Jubilee , — The doubt on 
this point appeal’s to be a very old one. The 
Hebrew wor<l is treaW by the *LXX. in differont 
nio(les. They kive retained it untranslated in 
Josh. vi. 8, 13 (where we find Kepariyai rod 
’IwjS^A, and adkiriy^ rov In Lev. xxv. 

they generally leuder it by or iup4a'tws 

(TT^judfria; but where the context suits it, by 
erdkirtY/os. Ill Kx. xix. 13 they have al ^wval 
fcal at trdkiriyyes. The Vulgate retains the ori- 
ginal woid ill ]..ev. xxv., ns well as in Josh. vi. 
(bucciime quaruin iisus est in Jubilaeo), ati.l by 
bmeim in Kx. xix. 13. It seems, therefore, be- 
y<md doubt that uncertainty resiiecting the Woixl 
must have been felt when the mo.st ancieut veraiuns 
of the 0. T, were made. 

Nearly all of the many conjectures which have 
been hazarded ou the subject aic directed to explain 
the word exclusively in its bearing on the year «f 
Jubilee. This course has lieen taken by Josejihus 
— ikfvOtpiav Si roHyo/na; and by St. 

Jerome — JoOel est demittens ant mittens. Many 
modem writcra have exercised their ingenuity in 
the same track. Now in all such attempts at ex- 
planation thero must bean anachronism, as the woi-d 
is used in Ex. xix. 13, before the in.stitution of the 
Law, where it can have nothing to do with the 
Year of Jubilee, or its observ.ances. The exin ession 

* I'ho Mishna contains nothing on the Jubilee but 
unimportant scattered notices, though it has a consi- 
derable treatise on the Sabbatical year (Shebiith). 

The grounds on which the opposite view rests 
are stated elsewhere. [Sec Corkkt.] 

‘ Carpzov (App. p. 449) appears to have been the 
first who put forth this view of the origin and mean- 
ing of the word. The figure of the pouring along of 
the “ rich stream of miisio ’* is familiar enough In 
most languages to recommend it as prqb^le. But 
Gesenius prefers to make a second root, jubU 
larst which he ascribes to onomatopoca, like the 
Latin Ji/fri7ars, and the Greek oAoAvfeii^. 

The fanciful notion that signifies a ram has some 

interest, from Its being huid by the Jews so generally 
and by the Chaldee Paraph rost ; and from its having 
influenced our translators in Josh. vi. to call the 
•horns on which the Jubilee was sounded, trumpets 
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thero used is ; similar to that in 

Josh. vi. 5, The question 

seems to be, can hei'C mean the peculiar sound, 
or the instrument for pi*oducing the sound? 
Ewald favoura the latter notion, and so d<ies Gese- 
nius {T/ies. sub following the old veraions 

(with which our own agrees), though under 
he explains as clangor, De Weite inclines 
the same way, rendtu’ing ^he words in Ex. xix. 13 
— 6ei;n Blaten des Jobel/toms. Luther translates 
the same woi-ds — wenn es wird aber lange tdnen 
(though he is not consistent with himself in ren- 
dering Josh. vi. 5) — Balir renders them, cum 
trahetur smus, and most lecent critics agree with 
him. It w'ould follow from this view that what 
is inrant in Joshua, when the trumpet is ex- 
pressly mentioned, is, “ When the sound called 
JMee (whatever that may be) is prolonged on 
the horn.*’ ^ 

As regards the derivation of the word, it is now 
very generally ascribed to the root 
copiose et cum qwxlam impetu fiuxit. Hence 
Kianold explains id quod magno strepita 

and he adds, duplex igitur in ea radice 
ris distinguitur, fluendi ct sonandi altera in ^430 
(diluvium), Gen. vi. 17, altera in (artis 

musioae inventor), Gen. iv. 21, conspicua,** The 
meaning of Jubilee would thus seem to be, a 
ntahingt penetrating sownd,^ But in the uncer- 
tainty, which, it must he allowed, exists, our 
ti’auslatoi’s tmvc taken a safer course by retainin g 
tlie original word in Lev. xxv. and xxvii., than 
that which was taken by Luther, who has ren- 
deied it by Halljakr, 

2. Was the JMee every 49/A or 50/4 year f — 
If the plain wciJs of Lev. xxv, 10 arc to he followed, 
this question need not be asked. The statement 
that tlie Jubilee was the 50th year, after the suc- 
cehsion of seven wrcks of years, and that it was 
dihtiugiiished from, not identical with, the seventh 
^bbatical year, is as evident as language cmi make 
it. But the difiiculty of justifying the wisdom of 
allowing the laud to have two yean* of vest in suc- 
cession htvs been felt by some, and deemed snilicient 
to prove that the Juhilc>e coqid only have been the 
49th year, that is, one with the seventh Sab- 
batical yetu’. But in such a case, a mere d priori 
argument cannot justly be deemed sufficient to 


of rams' horns. It appears to come from the 
strange nonsense which some of the rabbis in early 
times began to talk respecting the ram which was 
sacrificed in the place of Isaac. They said (R. Bechal 
in £x. xix. ap. Kranold) that after the ram was 
burnt, God miraculously restored the body. His 
muscles w^ deposited in the golden altar; from 
his viscera were mode the strings of David's harp ; 
his skin became the mantle of Elijah ; his left horn 
was the trumpet of Sinai ; and his right horn was to 
sound when Messiah comes (Is. xxvii. IS). R. Akiba, 

to connect this with tlie Jubilee, affirms that 

is the Arabic for a ram, though the best Arabic 
scholars say there is no such word in the language. 

The other notions respecting the word may be found 
in Fuller (Jftsc. Sao. p. 1026, sq. ; Critiei Sacri^ vol. 
ix.), in Carpzov (p. 448, s(i.), and, most completely 
' given, in Kranold (p. 11, sq,). 
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overtlirow a clear unotiuivocal statement, involving 
no inconsistency, or physical impossibility."^ 

Hug has suggested that the Sabbatical year might 
have begim in Nisan and the Jubilee Year in Tisri 
(Winer, sub voce). In this way the labours of the 
husbandmen would only have been intermitted for 
a year and a half. But it is surely a very harsh 
supposition to imagine that Moses would have 
spoken of the institution of the two years, and of 
the relation in which they stand to each gthcr, 
without noticing such a distinction, had it existed. 
It is most probi\blc that the Sabbatical year and 
tiie year ot" Jubilee both began in Tisri, as is 
stated ill the Mishna {Jtosh Ilishanat p. 300, edit. 
Suren.). [Saiibatical Ykar.] 

The simplest view, and the only one which 
accoiris with the sacred text, is, that the yeai* which 
followed the seventh Sabbatical year was the 
Jubilee, which was intercalated between two scries 
of Sabbatical yeai's, so that the next yem* was the 
first of a new half century, and the seventh year 
after that was the fiist Sabbatical year of the other 
series. Thus the Jubilee was strictly a Pentecost 
year, holding the same relation to the pixH.'e ling seven 
Sabbatical yeais, as tlie day of Pentecost did to the 
seven Sabbath days. Substantially the same tbmiula, 
in reference to this point, is used iu each case " (cf. 
Lev. xxiii. LVIO, xxv. 8-10). 

3. Were debts remitted in the Jvhiiee f — Not a 
word is said of this in the (). T., or in Philo. The 
affirmative rests entirely on the authority of Jose- 
phus. Maimonides says expressly that the remis- 
sion of <lebts ® was a point of distinction between 
the Sabbatical year and the Jubilee. The Mishna 
is to the same elfcot {Shebiithf cap. x. p. 1 94, edit. 
8nren.). It seems that Josephus must cither have 
wholly made a mistake, or fbat he hits drawn too 
witle an inference from the geiieial character of the 
year. Of course to those wlio were in bondage for 
their debts, the freedom txmferred by the Jubilee 
must have amounttsl to a remission; as did, not. 
leas, their freedom at the end of their seven year.s 
of servitude. 

The fii-st Jubilee year must have fallen in due 
course after the first seven Sabbatical years. For 
the commencement of the series on which the suc- 
cession of Sabliatical years was reckoned, see CiiBO- 
NOLOGT, p. .313, and Saiiiiatical Year. 

V. Maimonides, and the Jewish writers in general, 
consider that the Jubilee was obseiTcd till the 
destruction of the first temple. But there is no 
direct historical notice of its observance on any one 

■■ The only distinguished Jewish teacher who ad- 
vocated the claims of the 49th year was R. Jehnda. 
He was followed by the Qaonim, certain doctors who 
took up the exposition of the Talmud after the work 
was completed, from the seventh to the eleventh 
century (^Yiner, sub voee). The principal Christian 
writers on the same side are, Scaliger, Petavius, 
Ussher, Cnnaeus, and Schroeder. 

* Ewald {AlterthtlmeTf p. 410), and Jtbere, have 
referred the words of Is. xxxvii. 80 to the Jubilee 
year snooeeding the sabbath year. But Gesenius 
adopts another view of the passage, which accords 
better with the context. He regards it as merely 
referring to the continuance of the desolation occa- 
sioned by the war for two years. 

The language of Josephns and of Philo, and of every 
eminent Jewish and Christian writer, except those 
that have been mentioned, are in favour of the fiftieth 
year. Idelor has taken up the matter very satis- 
factorily {Handb. der Chron. i. p. 1105). 

'Whether this was an absolute remission of debts, 
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occasion, either in tl]^ books of the 0. T., or in any 
other reoot'ds. The only passages in the Prophets 
which can be regarded with much confidence, os 
referring to the Jubilee in any way, lue Is. v. 7, 
8, 9, 10; Is. Ixi. 1, 2 ; Ez. vii. 12, 13 ; Ez. xlvi. 
16, 17, 18. Kegm'ding Is. xxxvii. 30, see note ", 
IV. Some have doubted whether the law of 
ubilee ever came into actual operation (Michaelis, 
Laws of Moses, art. Ixxvi., and Winer, sub voce), 
othera have confidently denied it (Kiatiold, p. 80 ; 
Hupfeld, pi. iii. p. 20). But Ewald contends that 
the institution is eminently practical iu the character 
of its details, and that the accidental (‘iicumstiiucn of 
no particular instance of its obseiTance having been 
I'ecoi'ded in Uie Jewish history proves nothing, lle- 
I sides the passages to which reference ha.s been made, 

I he applies several others to the Jubilee. lie con- 
I ceives that **the year of visitation ” mentioned iu Jer. 

I xi. 23, xxiii. 12, xhiii. 44 denotes the punishment 
I of those who, in the Jubilee, withheld by tyranny 
I or fiand the possessions or the liberty of the |>oor.P 
I From Jer. xxxii. 6-12 he infers that the law was 
restored to operation in the reign of Jusiah '* 
{Alter thiimer, p. 424, note 1). 

VJ. I’he Jubilee is to be regsu-deil as the outer 
circle of that great Sabbatical system which com- 
prises within it tlie sabbatical year, the sabbatical 
month, and the sabbath day. [Keasi'S.] 'flie rest 
and restoration of each member of the state, in his 
spiritual relation, belongs to the weekly sabbath 
and the sabhatic:d month, while the land had its 
rest and relief iu the stibliatical year. But tlic 
Jubilee is more immediately connected with the 
body politic ; and it was only as a member of the 
state that each peraon concenied could participate 
in its provisions. It has less of a Ibimally religious 
aspect than either of the other sublatical in.stitu- 
tioiih, and its details were of a more immediately 
practical cliaracter. It was not distinguished by 
any prescribed religious observance ))ecuKar to itself, 
like the rites of the sablxith day and of the sabbatical 
month ; nor even by anything like the reading of the 
law* ill the sabbtitical year. But in tlie Hebrew 
state, |)olity and icligion were never separatul, nor 
was their essential connexion ever dropped out of 
sight. Henc^ the year was hallowed, in tlie strict 
.sense of the word, by the solemn blast of the Jubi- 
lee tiunipcts, on the same day on which the sins of 
the people had been acknowledged in the general ilust, 
and in which they had been symbolically expiatecl 
by the entrance of the high-pric.st into the holy 
of holies with the blood of the appointed victims. 

or merely njustitium for the year, will be considered 
under Saubatioai. Yrab. 

V The words of Isoiah (v. 7-10) may, it would seem 
with more distinctness, be understood to the same 
effect, as denouncing woe against those who had 
unrighteoualy hindered the Jubilee from effecting its 
object. 

« Is there not a difficulty in considering this passage 
to have any bearing on the Jnbilee, from its relating, 
apparently, to a priest’s field T ' (Sec §11. 2(c).) At 
all events, the transaction was merely the transfer of 
I land from oge member of a family to another, with a 
recognition of a preference allowed to a near rela- 
tion to purchase. The case mentioned Ruth iv. 3, sq. 
appears to go further in illustrating the Jubilee prin- 
ciple. — Naomi is aboRt to sell a field of Elimelcch’s 
property. Boaz proposes to the next of kin to pur- 
chase it of her, in order to prevent it from going out 
of the family, and, on his refUsal, takes it himself, as 
having the next right. 
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Hence also the deq)er grouiuj^ of the provisions of 
the institution is stateil with marked emphasis in 
the law itself.— rhe land was to be restoi*ai to the 
families to which it had been at dret allotted by 
divine dii'ection (Josh. xiv. 2), because it was the 
Lord's. ** The land shall not be sold for ever : for 
the land is mine ; for ye 01*6 stitingers and sojoumem 
with me” (Lev. xxv. 23). “ 1 am the Loi*d your 
(lod which brought you foiih out of the land of 
l^nd of Cimaon, and to be 
your Uod ” (ver. 38). — ^The Hebrew bondman was 
to liave tlic privilege of claiming his liberty as a | 
right, bociiusc he could never become the property 
of any one but Jehovah. “ For they aie my sei*^ 
vaiits which I brought forth out of the laud of 
Kgypt ; they shall not be sohl as bondmen ” (ver. 
42). “ For unto me the childien of Isi-ael aie 

servants, whom I brought forth out of the hmd of 
Kgypt”' (ver. Sfi). 

If regarded from an oi-dinnry point of view, the 
Jubilee was calculated to meet and muedy those 
incidents which are inevitable in the course of 
human society ; to prevent the accumulation of 
inoidinate wealth in the himds of a few ; and to 
lelieve thos<j whom mislbi-tune or fault had reduced 
to |)Overty. As far its legislation could go, its pio- 
visions tcMidcd to ivstore that equality in outward 
circumstances whicii was instituted in the first 
settlement of the laud by Joshua.* But if we look 
upon it ill its more s|>ecial character, as a part of 
the divine law appointed for the chosen people, its 
practical bearing was to vindicate the right of eiu:h 
Israelite to his part in the covenant which Jehovah 
had made with his I'athcra rosiiectiug the land of 
pi'omise. The loud notes of the Jubilee horns 
syinboliswl the voice of the Lord piwlaiming the 
I'estoration of })olitical onler, jis (according to Jewish 
tradition) the blast in the Feast of Trumixjts had, 
ten days betoro, commemorated the creation of the 
world and the completion of the material kosmos. 

In the incurable imaTtainty respeting the fact 
of tlie observance of the Jubilee, it is important 
tliat wo should keep in mind that the recoixl of the 
law, whether it was obeyed or not, was, and is, a 
constant witness for the truth of those great social 
principles on which the theocracy was esbiblished.* 
Moreover, from the allusions which are made to it 
by thf* prophets, it must have bin-om# a standing 
prophwy in the hearts of the devout Hebrews. 
They who waited in fiiith for the salvation of JsrpI 
were kept in mind of that spiiitiial Jubilee which 

' The foundation of the law of Jubilee,^ appears 
to be HO essentially connected with the children of 
Israel, that it seems strange that Mlchaells should 
have confidently affirmed its Egyptian origin, while 
5'ct ho acknowledges that ho can produce no speciflo 
evidence on the subject (Jfos. Zato, art. 73). The 
only well-proved instance of anything like it in other 
nations appears to be that of the Dalmatians, men- 
tioned by Strabo, lib. vil. (p. 315, edit. Casaub.). He 
says that they redlstrihuted their land every eight 
years. Kwald, following the statement of Plutarch, 
refers to the institution of Lyourgus ; but Mr. Oroto 
has given another view of the matter (IKrt. 
vol. ii. p. 530). 

• A coUateral result of the working of the Jubilee 
must have been the preservation of the gencnl<^^ 
tablOs, and the maintenance of the distinction of the 
tribes. Kwald and Miehaclis suppose that the tables 
were ss’stematlcally corrected and filled up at each 
Jubilee. This seems reasonable enough, in order 
that the fresh names might be filled in. that 1*'*'**®’ 
laritics arlsmg from the djing out of families might 
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was to come (Luke.iv. 19), in which every one of 
the spiritual seed of Abiuham was to have, in the 
sight of God, an equality which no accident could 
ever disturb; and a glorious freedom, in that 
liberty with which He that was to come was to 
make him free, and which no force or fraud could 
ever take from him. 

[Tliere are several monographs 00 tlie J ubilce, of 
which Kranold has given a catalogue. There is a 
treatise by Maimonides, de Anno Sabbaticu ^ et 
Jubilaeo. Of more re^nt works, the most im- 
portant are that of J. T. Kranold himself, Ccw/i- 
mentntio de anno JMracot'um Jtibiheo, Gottingen, 
1837, 4to, and that of Oai-pzov, first publishini in 
1730, hutallteiwnids incorporate in the Apparatus 
HUtorico CriticuSf p. 447, sq. ; Ewald {Altei^ 
thwnerf p. 415, sq.) and Bahr (^Syndxdikf vol, ii. 
p. 572, sep), but especially the latter, have heated 
the subject in a very instructive manner. Ilupfeld 
{jCommentatio de Uebraeorum FvstiSf pt. iii. 1852) 
has lately dealt with it in a wilful and reckless 
style of criticism. Of other writers, those who 
api)car to have done most to illustrate the Jubilee, 
ai'e Cunaeus {de Ecp. J/eibr. c. ii. ■§iv., in the 
Cntici Sacri, vol. ix. p. 378, sq.), and Miehaclis 
(^Coimncntanes on the Ltms of Moses^ vol. i. p. 376, 
sq., Knglii'h translation. Vitriiiga notices the pro- 
phetical bearing of the Jubilee in lib. iv. c. 4, of the 
Obsci-vatiimea Sacrae, Lightfoot {^Ilann, Kmv^. 
in Luc. iv. 19) piireues the suljcct in a fanciful 
manner, and makes out that Christ sufl’ei*cd in a 
Jubilee year. For this he is well rebuked by 
Carpzov {^App, Hist. Crit. p. 468). Schubert 
(SyuiboUk des Traum) has followed in neatly the 
same track, and has been answered by Bahr.] [S.C.] 
JU'OAL (!?D'V: 'IwdxoA: Juckal), son of 
Shelcmiah (Jcr.’ xxxviii. 1). Elsewhere called 
Jeuuoal. 

JU'DA (*Ioi5or, t. e. Judas ; ’Ioi55a being only 
the genitive case). 

1. Son of Joseph in the genealogy of Christ 
(Luke iii. 30), in the ninth generation from David, 
about the time of king Jewish. 

2. Son of Joanna, or Haimniah [HaNANTAH, 8] 
(Luke iii. 26). He seems to be cci-tsiiiily the same 
person as Abiud in Matt. i. 13, His name, 

is identical with that of only that 3K is 

prefixeil ; and when Kliesa is discarded froni Luke's 
line, and allowance is miwie for St. Matthew's omis- 

bc rectified, and that disputed claims might be, as flsr 
us possible, authoritatively met. 

Its effect in maintaining the distinction of the 
tribes is illustrated in the appeal made by the tribe 
of Manasseh in regard to the daughters of Zelophchad 
I (Xum. xxxvi. 4). The sense of the passage is, how- 
ever, obscured in most versions. It is, “ And even 
I when the Jubilee comes, their inheritance will be in 
I another tribe.” The rendering the particle by 
etiarMi is satisfactorily vindicated by Kranold, p. 33. 

As regards the reason of the exception of houses 
in towns from the law of Jubilee, Bfthr has observed 
t pot i as they were ebiefiy Inhabited by artificers and 
tradesmen, whose wealth did not consist in lands, it 
was reasonable that tiiey should retain them in abso- 
lute possession. It has been eoideotared that many 
of these tradesmen were foreign proselytes, wlio could 
not hold property in the land which was subject to 
the law of Jubilee. 

* This view is iMwerfrdly set forth by Bahr. 
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Sion of generations m lus genealogy, their times 
will agree perfectly. Both may 1^ the same as 
Hodai& of 1 Chr. iii. 24. See Hervey’s Genea- 
logies, p. 1 18, sqq. 

3. One of the Loixi’s brethren, enumerated in I 
Mark vi. 8. [JosES ; Joseph.] On tlie question 
of his identity with Jude the brother of James, one 
of the tweh'e Apostles (Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13), 
and with the author of the general Epistle, see p. 

1 1 6.S, scq. In Matt. xiii. 55 his name is given in 
the A. V. as Judas. 

4. Thu patriarch JuDAii (Sus. 56 ; Luke iii. 33; 

Heb. vii. 14 ; Rev. v. 5, vii. 5). [A. C. H.] 

JUDAE'A or JUDE'A Clo^5aia), a tem- 
torial division wliich succeeded to the overthrcw of 
the ancient landmarks of the tribes of Ismel and 
J udah in their respective captivities. The word fii’st 
oocure Dm. v. 13 (A. V. “ Jewry”), and the first 
mention of the ** province of Judaea” is in tlie 
book of Ezra (v. 8) ; it is alluded to in Neh. xi. 3 
(Hebr. and A. V. “ Judah and was the result of 
tlie divi.sion of the Persian empire mentioned by 
Herodotus (iii. 89-97,), under Daiius (comp. Esth. 
viii. 9 ; Dan. vi. 1). In the Apocryphal Books the 
woi-d ** prcvince ” is dropp^, and throughout the 
books of Esdros, Tobit, Judith, and Maccabees, the 
expressions are the “ land of Judaea,” “ Judat^ ” 
(A. V. fi-equently ** Jewry and throughout the 
N. T. In tlie woi*ds of Josi'phus, “ The Jews made 
prcpaiations for the work (of rebuilding tiie walls 
under Nchemiidi) — a name which they i-ea^ived 
ibrthwitli on their return from Babylon, from the 
tiibe of Judah, which being the fii*st to arrive in 
ibose piaiiis, gave name both to the inhabitants and 
the t^rritoiy ” {Ant, xi. 5, §7). But other tribes 
also retuincd from Babylon, such as the tribes of 
Benjamin and Levi (Kzr. i. 5, and x. 5-9; Heh. 
xi. 4-36); scattered lemnants of the “children of 
Ephraim and Manasseh ” (1 Chr. ix. 3), or “ Israel,” 
as they are elsewhere called (Ezr. ii. 70, ill. 1, and 
X. 5; Neb. vii, 73), tuid others whose pedigix'u was 
not ascertainable (Ezr. ii. 59). In fact so many 
retureed that in the case of the sin-offering the 
number of he-goats olfcied was twelve, aecoi'ding 
to the original number of the tribes {Ihul. vi. 17, 
sec also viii. 35). Theie had indeed been moie or 
less of an amalgiunation from the days of Hezekiah 
(2 Chr. xxx.-xxxi.), which continued c\er after- 
wards, down to the very days of our Lord. Anna, 
wife of Phanuel, fur instance, was of the tiibe of 
A^er (St. Luke ii. 36), St. Paul of the tribe of 
Benjamin (Rom. xi. 1), St. Barnabas, a Levite, 
and so foiili (Acts iv. 36 ; comp. Acts xxvi. 7; 
and Prideaux, ConnecUtm, vol. i. p. 128-30, ed. 
M*Caul.) On tlie other hand the schismatJeal 
temple upon Mount Gerizim drew many of the 
disatTocted Jews from their own proper country 
(Joseph. Ant xi. 6) ; Naziireth, a city of Galilee, 
was the residence of our Loixi's own parents ; Beth- 
saida, tiiat of three of His Apostles; the borders 
of the sea of Galilee generally, that of most of them. 
The scene of His preaching — intended as it was, 
during His earthly ministry, for the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, was, with the exception of the 
last part of it, confined to Galilee. His disciples 
are addressed by the two Angels subsequently to his 
Ascension, as “ the men of Galilee " (Acts i. 11), 
and it was asked by the multitude that came toge- 
ther in wonder on the day of Pentecost, “ Are not 
all these, who speak, Galileans ?” (Acts ii. 7 .) Thus, 
ncitlier all who were Jews inhabit that limited 


ten'itory called Judaea; nor again was Judaea in- 
habited solely by that tribe which ^vc name to it, 
or even in sole conjunction witli Beiyiunin and Levi. 

Once more as regards the territory. In a wide and 
more improper sense, the term .Judaea was some- 
times extended to the whole countiy of the Canaan- 
ites, its ancient inhabitants (Joseph. Ant, i. 6, 62) ; 
and even in the Gospels we seem to reati of the 
coasts of Judaea beyottd Jordan (St. Matt, xix, I ; 
St. Mark x. 1), a plirase pcihajis cuuiitcnnnccd by 
Josephus no less {Ant xii. 4, §1 1 ; »imp. Josh, 
xix. 34), if the usual rendering of these pussages is 
to be fbllowetl (see Jiehmd, I^nlest. i. 6), “ He 
stirreth up tlie people, teaching throughout all 
Jewry {kcS* flAiyr *Ioi;dafav) heyinniny frvm 
GalileCt unto this phice,” siiid the chief jjriests of 
our Lord (St. Luke xxiii. 5). With 1‘toleiny, 
moreover (see Reland, ibid.'), and with Dion (!iussius 
(xxxviii. 16), Judaea is synonymou-j with Palestinc- 
Syria ; the latter adding that the term Palestine 
had given place to it. With Strabo (xvi. p. 760 
seq.) it is the common dcnomiuatiou for the wliolc 
inland country between Gaza and Aiiti-Libanus, 
thus including Galilee and Samaria. Similarly, the 
Jews, according to Tacitus {IILst. v. 6), occupied 
the country between Arabia on the E., Egypt on 
the S., Phoenicia and the sea on the W'., and Syria 
on the N. ; and by the same writer both Pompey 
and Titus are said to have conquered Judaea, the 
other and less important divisions of course includt'd. 

Still, uotwithstmiding all tliese large significa- 
tions which have been aUixinl to it, Judaea w.'is, in 
strict language, the name of the third district, west 
of, the Joidan, and south of Samaria. Its not them 
boundary, according to Josephus {JJ, J, iii. 3, §5) 
was a village called Anuath, its southeni another 
village named Jaidas. Its general bieadtli was 
fiom the Jonlan to Joppa, though its coast did not 
end theiP, and it was latterly subdivided into eleven 
lots or portions, with Jerusniem for their centre (Jo- 
seph. ibid.). In a word it einliodied “the original 
teiiitories of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, to- 
gether with Dan ;uid Simeon ; being almost the 
same with the old kingdom of Judah, and about 
100 mile.s in length and 60 in breadtli” (Lewis, 
Heb. Jiepubl. i. 2). 

It was miule a portion of the Roman provinee 
of Syj'ia upan the deposition of Archelaus, the eth- 
iiarch of Judea in A.D. 6, and was governed by a 
procurator, who was subject to the governor of 
^'y^ia. The procurator resided at Caesarea on the 
coast, and not at Jerusalem (Joseph. AnJt. xvii. 13, 
§5; xviii. 1, §1 ; 2, §1 ; 3, §1 ). Its history as a 
Itoman province is related under Jerusalem (p. 
1008, seq.), and the physical features of the country 
are described in the article Palestine. [E. 8. Ff.J 

JU'DAH(nn-ln% I.c. YchAda*. 'loiJJoi/inGen. 

xxix. 35 ; Alex. *io^8a ; elsewhere in 

botli MSS. and in N. T. ; and so also Josephus: 
Juda), the fouith son of Jacob and the fuurth 
of Leali, the last before the temporary cessation 
ift the bii'ths of her cliildren. His whole-brothers 
were Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, el4cr than him- 
self— Issachar and Zebiilun younger (see xxxv. 
23). The name is expliuued as having origi- 
nal^ in Leah's exclamation of “ praise ” at this 
fresh gift of Jehovah — She said, * now will 1 
praise 6dch) Jehovah,' and she called his 

name Ydiiidah ” (Gen. xxix. 35). The same play 
is preserved in the blessing of Jacob — “Judoii, 
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thou wliotn tliy brethi'en shall praise ! *' (xlix. 8). 
The name is not of iVequent occurrence in the 
0. T. In the A]K)ci'ypha» however, it appears in 
the jji’uat hei’o Judas Mnccahsieus; in the N. T, in 
Jude, Judas Iscariot, and others. [JUDA; JUDAS.] 
Of tlie individual Judali more traits are pre- 
served than of any other of the patriarchs with 
the exception of Joseph. In the matter of the sale j 
of Joseph, he and Reuben stand out in favourable ! 
contiiist to the rest of the brothel's. But for their 
interference he, who was their brother and their 
flesh,” would have been cei'tsunly put to death, 
'fhoujrh not the firstborn he “ prevailed above his 
bretliren ” (1 Chr. v. 2), and we find him subse- 
quently takiii^ a decided lead iu all the aniiii-s of the 
family. When a second visit to Kicypt for corn 
liiui become inevitable, it was Judah who, as the 
mciutlipieee of the lest, heiuled the reinonsti'ance 
against the detention of Benjamin by Jacob, and 
finally undertook to be responsible for the ssifoty of 
the htti (xliii. H-10). And when, through Joseph’s 
artifice, the brothers were brought back to the 
]>alace, he is again the leader and spokesman of 
the ImukI, In that th<ironghly Oriental scene it 
is Judah who unliesitatiiigly acknowledges the 
guilt which had never been committed, throws 
himself on the mercy of the supposed Kgyptian 
prince, ofl'ei's himself as a slave, and makes that 
wonderful npiieal to tlie feelings of their disguiswl 
laxitlier which renders it impossible for Joseph any 
longer to conceal his secret (xliv. 14, 16-114). So 
too it is Judah who is scut before Jacob to smooth 
t!ie way for him in the laiai of Ooshen (xlvi. 28). 
'fhis asceiidmicy over his brethren is reflected iu 
the last woiils addiessctl to him by his father — 
'riiuii wiiom thy brethren shall pniise ! thy father’s 
sons sliall bow down hedbre thee 1 unto him shall 
he the gatheiing of the people (<ien. xlix. 8-10).* 
Ill the interesting traditions of the Koran and the 
Midi ash his figui-e stands out in the same pixjmi- 
lienee. Belure Josi'ph his wrath is mightier and 
his lecognitiou heartier than the rest. It is he who 
hastens iu advance to hear to Jacob the fragrant 
lobe of Joseph (Weil’s Bihlictl LegendSf 88-90). 

llis sons were five. Of those three weie by his 
Oarisuinite wife Bath-shua ; they are all insigniliciuit, 
two died eaily, a8d the thii'd, SfiKLAii, <loes not 
come prominently forward, either in his piM'son, or 
his tamily. The other two,>PHAREZ and Zkkaii 
— twins — Were illegitimate sons by the widow of 
Kr, the eldest of the former family. As is not 
uniicquently the case, the illegitimate sons sur- 
p.issed the legitimate, and from Tharez, the cider, 
were descended the royal, niul other illustrious 
families of Judah. These sons were bom to Judah 
while he was living in tlie siune distinct of Pales- 
tine, which, centuries after, was repossessed by his 
descendants — amongst villages which retain their 
names unaltered in the catalogues of the time of 
the conquest. The three sons went witli their 
fiither into Egypt at tlie time of the final removal 
thither ((3cn. xlvi. 12 ; Ex. i. 2).^ 

When we again meet with the families of Judah 
they occupy a position among the tribes similar to 
tliat which their progenitor had taken amongst the 
patriarchs. The numbers of the tinbeat the census 
at Sinai were 74,600 (Num. i. 26, 27), considerably 
in advance of any of the others, the largest of 
wliii'h — Dan — ^numbci*ed 62,700. On the holders 


• The obscure and much disputed passage in verse 
10 will bo best examined under tho head Shiloh. 
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of the Promised T^nd they were 76,500 (xxvi. 
22), Dan being still tlie nearest. The chief of the 
tiilie at the former census was Nahshon, the son 
of Amininadab (Num. i. 7, ii. 3, vii. 12, x. 14), an 
ancestor of David (Ruth iv, 20). Its representative 
imongst the spies, imd also among those appointed 
to partition the land, was the great Caleb the son 
of Jephunneh (Num. xiii. 6 ; xxxiv. 19). During 
the march through the desert Judah’s place was in 
the van of the host, on the east side of the Taber- 
nacle, with his kinsmeiw Issachur and Zehulun (ii. 
3>9 ; X. 14. The tiTiditioiinl standard of the tribe 
was a lion’s whelp, with the words, Rise up. Lord, 
and let thine enemies be scattei’cd 1 (Targ. Pseudojon. 
on Num. ii. 3). 

During the conquest of the country the only 
incidents bpccinlly afiecting the tribe of Judah 
are — (1) the misbehaviour of Aclinii, who whs 
of the great house of Zevuh (Josh, vii, 1, 16-18) ; 
and (2) the conquest of the inouiitaiu -district 
of Hebron by Caleb, and of the strong city Debir, 
in the same locality, by his nephew and son-in- 
law Othnicl (Josh. xiv. 6-15, xv. 13-19). It 
is the only inshuice given of a poi'tion of the 
country being expressly leserved for the person 
or persons who com^uered it. Iu general the con- 
quest seems to have been made by the whole 
community, and the temtory allotted afterwards, 
without referenec to the original conquerors of 
e;tch locality. In this case the high diameter and 
{Kisitiuii of Caleb, and perhajis a claim established 
liy him at the time of tlie visit of the spies to ** the 
land whereon his l(>et hud trodden ” (Josh. xiv. 9 ; 
comp. Num. xiv. 24), may have led to the exception. 

'fhe la>undaries and eoiitents of the territory 
allotted to Judah ate narmted at greiit length, and 
with greater minuteness than tlie others, in .Josh. xv. 
20-63. This may be due cither to the fact 'that the 
lists xvere retiuced to their present foim at a later 
period, when the monarchy resided with Judah, and 
when more care would naturally Ijehestoweil on them 
than on those of any other tribe ; or to the fact 
that the territory was more important ani more 
thickly coveied with towns smd villages than any 
other part of Palestine. The greater prominence 
gix'en to the genealogies of Judah in 1 Chr. ii. iii. 
iv. no doubt .'irises fioin the foimer reason. How- 
ever this may be, w e have in the records of Joshua a 
vciy full ami systematic duscrii>tinn of the allotment 
to this tribe. The noith boundaiy — for the most 
part coincident witli the south boundary of Beiijaniin 
— began .it the embouchui'e of the Joixhin, entered the 
hills apparently at, or about the present road from 
Jericho, ran westward to En shemesh — probably the 
present Ain^Ifaud,- below Bethany —thence over 
the Mount of Olives to Enrotjel^ in the valley 
beneath Jerusalem; went along the ravine of 
Hinnom, under the precipices of the city, climbed 
the hill in a N. W. direction to the water of 
Nephtoah (probably Lifta)^ and thence by Kiijath- 
Jeariin (probably Kwiet el^EnaV), Bethshemesh 
{Ain^Shems), Tirannth, and Ekron to Jabneel 
on the searcoRst. On the east the Dead Sea, and 
on the west the Mediten'anean foimed the l^un- 
daries. Tho sonthei-n line is hard to determine, 
since it is denoted by places many of which have 
not been identified. It left the Dead 8ea at its 
extreme south end, and joined the Mediteriiuican 
at the Wculy el-Arisk; but between these two 
points it (Kissed through Maaleh Acrabbiin, the 
Wilduine-ss of Zin, Hezroii, Adar, Karkaa, and 
Azinon ; the Wilderacss of Zin the exticino south 
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of all (Josh. XV. 1-12). This territory — in ave- 
rage length about 45 miles, and in average breadth 
alMut 50 — was from a very early date divided into 
four main regions. (1.) This SOUTH — ^the undu- 
lating pasture countiy, which intei-vened between 
the hills, the proper possession of the tribe, and the 
deseils which encompass the lower part of Palestine 
(Josh. XV. 21 ; Stanley, S. ^ i^.). It is this which 
is to lie designated as the wilderoess {midbar) of 
Judah (Judg. i. 16). It contained thirty-seven 
cities, with their dependent villages (Josh. xv. 20- 
.32), of which eighteen of those faidhcst south wero 
ced^ to Simeon (xix. 1*9). Amongst these southeni 
cities the most familiar name is Beersheba. * 
(2.) The lowland (xy. 33 ; A. V. “valley”) 
— or, to give it its own proper and consbuit appel- 
lation, THE Shkfklah — the bi-oad belt or strip 
lying between the contial highlands — “ the moun- 
tain” — and the Mediterranean Sea; the lower 
poriioii of tliat maritime plain, which extends 
through the whole of the sea board of Palestine, 
from Sidon in the north, to Ithinocolura at the 
south. This tract was the gaidcn and the granary 
of the tribe, in it, long beforo the conquest of the 
country by Israel, the Pliilistines had settled them- 
selves, never to be completely dislodged (Neh. xiii. 
23, 24). There, planW at equal inteiwals along 
the level coast, were their five chief cities, each witli 
its circle of smaller depcnduits, overlooking, fi*om 
the natural undulations of the ground, the ** standing 
corn,” “shocks,” “vdneyaids and olives,” which 
excitpd the ingenuity of Samson, and are still 
mnarkable by modem tiuvellera. “They are all 
remarkable for the beauty and profusion of the 
gardens which suiTOund them — the scai let blossoms 
of the pomcgi*anates, the enormous oranges which 
gild the green foliage ot their famous gi'oves” 
(Stanley, S, ^ P. 257). From the edge of the 
sandy tract, which ft-inges the immediate shore 
right up to the very wall of the hills of Judah, 
stretches the immense plain of <xirn-rields. In those 
rich har\'ests lies the explanation of the constant 
contests between Israel and the Philistines {S, ^ P, 
2.58). From them were gathered the enoiinous 
cai’goos of* wheat, which wero transmitted to Phoe- 
nicia by Solomon in exchange for the ails of Hii-am, 
and which in the time of the IleixaU still “ nou- 
rished ” the country of Tyro and Sidon (Acts xii. 20). 
j There were the olive trees, the sycomore ti-ees, and 
the timsui'es of oil, the care of which was sufficient 
to task the energies of two of David’s .special officera 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 28). The nature of this locality 
would seem to be reflected in the names of many 
of its towns if interpreted as Hebrew woixis: — 
Dilean = cucumbers; Gederah, Gederoth, 
Gederotiiaim, sheepfolds; Zoreaii, wasps; 
Gx-qannim, spring of gardens, &c. &c. But we 
have yet to leam how flu* these names ai e Hebrew ; 
and whether at. best they are but mere Hebrew 
accommodations of earlier originals, and therefore 
not to be depended on for their signifleations. The 
number of cities in this district, without counting 
the smaller villages connected with them, was forty- 
two. Of these, however, many which ^longed to 

^ On the words “Judah on Jordan,** used in de- 
acribing the Eastern termination of the boundary of 
Naphtall (Josh. xix. 84), critics have strained their 
ingenuity to prove that Judah had some possessions' in 
that remote locality cither by allotment or inheritance. 
8ee the elaborate attempt of Von Raumer {PaU 405- 
410) to show that the villages of Jair are intended. 
But the difficult — moaiiffms aigue in»ohtHlu nodu*. 
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the Philistines can only have been allotted to the 
tnbe, and .if taken possession of by Judah were 
only held for a time. 

What were the exact boundaries of the Shefelah 
we do not know. We are at present ignorant of 
the principles on which the miciciit Jews drew 
their boundaries between one territory and another. 
One thing only is almost certain that they were not 
dciennin^ by the natural features of the ground, or 
else we should not find cities enumciated as in 
the lowland plain, whose modem representatives 
are found deep in the mouiitaiiis. [Jarmuth ; 
JlPHTAll, &c.] (The latest iufoimation regai-ding 
this district is contained in Tobler's Stto Wanderuwj, 
1859.) 

(3.) The third region of the tribe — the moun- 
tain, the “ hill-<M>uiitry of Judah” — though not 
the richest, was at once the largest and the most 
im})oi*tont of the four. Beginning a few miles 
below Hebron, where it attains its highest level, it 
stretches eastward to the Dead i<ea and westwaid 
to the Shefelah, and forms an elevated district or 
plateau, which, though thrown into coiisideiable 
undulations, yet pi'eservos a general h'vel in both 
diiectioiis. It is the sr)titheiii portion of that 
elevated hilly district of Palestine which stretches 
north until intersected by the plain of Esdiaelon, 
and on which Hohroii, Jerusalem, and Shecliem nie 
the chief spots. The siiiface of this region, which 
is of limestone, is monotonous enoiigli. Pound 
swelling hills and hollows, of somewhat bolder pro- 
portions than those immediately north of Jerusalem, 
which, though in eai ly times jirobably coveiXMl with 
forests [Harkth], have now, where not cultivated, 
no growth larger than a brushwood of dwarf-oak, 
arbutus, and other bushes. In many places there is 
a gocxl soil turf, discoverable even in the autumn, 
and in spring the hills are covered with iloweis. 
The number of towns enumerated (Josh. xv. 48-60) 
as belonging to this district is 38 ; but, if we may 
I judge from the ruins which meet the eye on every 
side, this must have been very far below the real 
j number. Haidly a hill which is not crowiieil by 
I some fragments of stone buildings, more or less 
considerable, — those which are still inhabited sur- 
rounded by groves of olive-trees, and enclosures of 
stone walls protecting the vineyfixls. Streiims there 
are none, but wells and springs are frequent — in 
the neighbourhood of “ Solomon’s Pools” at ITriaa 
\ roost abundant. 

(4.) The fourth di.strict is '^hk Wilderness 
{Midbar) f which here and here only appears to be 
syuon^Tnous with Arabahf mid to signify the sutikcii 
district immediately adjoining the Dead Sea. It 
contained only six citic.s, which must have been 
either, like Engedi, on the slo]ies of the cliils over- 
hanging the Sea, or elsc> on the lower level of the 
shore. The “ city of Salt” may have been on the 
salt plains, between the sea and the clifl's which 
form the southeni tonnination to Hie Gftor.^ 

Nine of the cities of Judah were allotted to the 
priests (Josh. xxi. 9-19). The Levites had no ^ citiei 
in the tribe, and the priests had none out of it. 

In the paiiition of the territory by Jo.shua^an( 

gui plurimoa interpretea torait — ^has defied ever; 
attempt; and the suggestion of Ewnld {Gtseh. ii 
880, note) is the most feasible — that the passage t 
corrupt, and that Cinneroth or some other wor 
originally occupied the place ot “ at Judah.** 

* But Bethlehem appears to have been closely cor 
nected with them (Judg. xvli. 7, 9 ; xlx. 1). 
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Eleazar (Josh. xix. 51), .fudah had the first allotment 
(xv. 1). Joshua hsid on his first entmnce 4uto the 
country overrun the Sliefelah, destroye<l some of the 
priiicipiil towns and killed the kings (x. 28-35), and 
had even {x^netiated thence into the mountains as 
far as Hebron and Debir (3fi-39) ; but the task of 
really stibjugating the interior was yet to be done. 
After his dcsiLh it was undertaken by Judah and 
Simeon (Judg. i. 20). In the artificial contri- 
vances of war they were surpassed by the Canaan- 
ites, and in some ])laces,<* where the gi'ound admitted 
of their iron chanots being employ^, the latter 1 * 0 - 
nminiHi m^isters of the field. Hut wherever force 
and vigour wero in question there the Israelites 
snccctHled, and they obtained entire possession of 
the mountain district and the great corn-growing 
tract of Philisti .1 (Judg. i. 18, 10). The latter was 
constantly changing hands as one or the other side 
got stronger (I Sam. iv., v., vii. 14, &c.); but in 
the natural fortresses of the mountains Judah dwelt 
undisturbed throughout the troubled period of the 
Jialgcs. OTHNihL was ptuily a member of the 
tribe (Judg. iii. 9), and the Hethlehom of which 
InzAN was a native (xii. 8, 9) may have been 
Bcthlehcin-Jiidah. Hut even if thasc two judges 
belonged to Judah, the tribe itself w.as not molested, 
and with tlie one exception mentioned in Judg. xx. 
19, when they were calleil by the divine oiacle to 
make the attack on (liboah, they had nothing to do 
during the whole of that ])eriod but settle them- 
selves in their home. Not only did they take no 
IKut against Sisera, but tlxey are not even rebuked 
for it by Deborah. 

Nor wcie they disturbed by the incursions of the 
Philistines during the rule of Samuel and of Saul, 
which were made through the territoiy of Dan and 
of Henjamin ; or if we place tlie valley of Elah at 
the Wadj/ eif-Snmtf only on the outskirts of the 
motintaius of Judah. On the last named occjisiou, 
however, we know that at least one town of Judah — 
Hethlehem — furnished men to Saufs host. The 
incidents of David’s flight from Saul will be found 
examined under the heads of David, Saul, Maon, 
Hachilah, &c. 

The main inference deducible from these con- 
siderations is the determined manner in which the 
tribe keeps aloof from the rest — neither oilering its 
aid nor asking that of others. The same iiide- 
jicndcnt mode of action characterises the foundation 
of the monaivJiy after the death of Saul. There 
was no attempt to set up a rival jiower to Ish- 
bosheth. The tribe had had full experience of the 
man who had been driven from the couit to take 
shelter in the caves, woods, and fastnesses of their 
wild hills, and ivhen the oppoi-tunity offered, ** the 
men of Judah came and anointed IMvid king over 
the house of Judah in Hebron” (2 Sam. ii. 4, 11). 
The further step by which David wtus invest^ 
with tlie sovereignty of the whole nation was taken 
by the other tribes ; Judah having no special pait 
therein ; and though willing enough, if occasion 
rendered it necessary, to act with otiiers, theii’ oon- 
iluct later, when brought into collision with Ephraim 
on the matter of the restoration of David, shows 
that the men of Judah had pivserved their inde- 
pendent mode of action. The king was near of kin 
to them ; and therefore tliey, and they alone, set 
about bringing him back. It had been their own 

The word here (Judg. i. 19) is Hmek, entirely a 
different word from She/elahf and rightly rendered 
** valley.'* 11 is difficult, however, to fix uptm an} 


affair, to be accomplished by themselves alone, and 
they had gone about it in that independent manner, 
which looked like ** despising” those who believed 
their share in David to be a far larger one (2 Sam. 
xix. 41-43). . 

The same independent temper will be found to 
characterise the tribe throughout its existence as 
.a kingdom, which is considered in the following 
m-ticlc. 

2. A Lerite whose descendants, Kadmiel and his 
sons, were very active in the work of rebuilding 
the Temple niter the ri%urn from* captivity (Ezr. 
iii. 9). Lord Hervey has slxown cause for bdieving 
{OenealotjieSi &c., 119) that the name is the same 
as Hodaviaii and Hodevaii. In 1 Esd. v. 58, 
it appears to be given as Joda. 

3. ('lofiffar, ’lw5a^.) A Levite who was obliged 
by Ezra to put away his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 23). 
Probably the same person is intended in Neh. xii. 
8, 86. In 1 EmI. his name is g^en as Judas. 

4. A Uenjamite, son of Seiiuon (Nch. xi. 9). It 
is worth notice, in connexion with the suggestion 
of Lord Hervey mentioned above, that in the lists 
of 1 Chr. ix., in many points so curiovisly parallel 
tothase of this chapter, a Henjamitey llodaviah, son 

j of Has-seniiuah, is given (ver. 7). [G.] 

JUDAH, KINGDOM OF. 1. When the 
disruption of SolomoiPs kingdom took place at 
vShechem, only the tribe of Judah followed the 
house of David. Hut almost immediately after- 
wards, when Hchoboam conccivctl the design of 
establishing his authority over Israel by foree of 
anns, the tribe of Benjamin also is ri'coi'ded as 
obeying his summons, and contributing its warriors 
to make up his aitny. Jerusalem, situate within 
the bordera of Benjamin (Josh, xviii, 28, &c.), yet 
won fiora the heathen by a prince of Judah, con- 
nected the frontiers of the two tribes by an indis- 
soluble political bond. By the erection of the city 
of David, Benjamin’s fomier adherence to Israel 
(2 Sam. ii. 9) was cnncelktd; though at least two 
Bciijamite towns. Bethel and Jericho, were included 
in the northern kingdom. A p.)rt, if not aU, of 
the tenitoiy of Simeon (I Sam. xxvii. 6 ; 1 K. xix. 
3 ; of. Josh. xix. 1) and of Dan (2 Chr. xi. 10 ; cf. 
Josh. xix. 41, 42) was recognised as belonging to 
Judah ; and in the reigns of Abijah and Asa, the 
suuthera kingdom was enlarged by some additions 
taken out of the territory of Ephraim (2 Chr. xiii. 
19, xv^B, x\ii. 2). After the conquest and depor- 
tation of Israel by Assyria, the influence, and per- 
haps the delegate iunsdiction of the king of Jndah 
sometimes extended over tlie territory which for- 
merly belonged to Israel. 

2. In Edom a vassal-king probably retained his 
fidelity to the son of Solomon, and guaitled for 
.Jewish enterprise the i-ood to the maritime tiade 
with Ophir. Philistia maintained for the most 
part a quiet independence. Syria, in the height of 
her brief power, pushed her conquests along the 
northera and eastern frontiers of Judah and threat- 
ened Jerusalem ; but the inteiTiosition of the terri- 
tory of Israel generally relieved Judah from any 
immediate contact with that dangerous neighbour. 
The southern border of Judah, resting on the un- 
inhabited Desert, was not agitated by any turbu- 
lent stieam of commei'cial activity like that which 
flowed by the rear of Israel, from Damascus to 

** valley ** in this region sufflolently important to be 
alluded to. Can it be the valley of Kr.Air, whore 
contests .with the Philistines took placo later I 
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Tyre. And though some of the Egyptian kings 
were ambitious, that ancient kingdom was far less 
aggressive as a neighbour to Judah than Assyna 
was to Isinel. 

3. A singular gauge, of the gt*owth of the king- 
dom of Judah is supplied by the progressive aug- 
mentation of the army under successive kings. In 
David’s time (2 8am. xxiv, 9, and 1 Chr. xxi. 5) 
the warriors of Jiulah numbered at least 500,U00. 
But Kehobonm brought into the field (IK. xii. 
21) only 180,000 men: Abijah, eighteen yoare 
afterwards, 400,000 (2 CKr. xiii. 3) ; Asa (2 Chr. 
xiv. 8), his successor, 580,000, exactly equal to the 
sum of theanniesofhis two predecessor: Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr. xvii. 14-19), the next king, numbei*ed his 
waniors in five armies, the aggregate of which is 
1,160,000, exactly double the anny of his father, 
and exactly equal to the sum of the armies of his 
tJiiee predecessor. After fojir inglorious reigns 
the energetic Ani^iah could muster only 300,000 
men when he set out to i-ecover Edom. Mis son 
(Jzziah had a staiidii^g (2 Chr. xxvi. 11) force of 
307,500 fighting men. It would be out of place 
hero to discuss the qiu^tion whicii has been inistHl 
as to the accuincy of these numbero. 8o far as 
they are authentic, it may be safely reckoned that 
the population subject to each king was about four 
times the number of the fighting men in his domi- 
nions. [IflUAKL.] 

4. Unless Jud^ had some other means beside 
pasture and tillage of acquiring wealth; as by ma- 
ritime commeice from the I Jed Sea ports, or (less 
probably) from Jopjia, or by keeping up the old 
tnwle (I K. X. 28) with Egypt — it seems difficult 
to account for that ability to accumulate wealth, 
which supplied the 'femple tivasury with suiHcieiit 
storo to invite so frequently the hand of the spoiler. 
Egypt, Damascus, Samaria, Nineveh, and Babylon, 
had each in succession a sharo of the pillage. The 
ti*easury was emptied by Sliishak (1 K. xiv. 20), 
again by Asa (1 K. xv. 18), by Jehoash of Judah 
(2 K. xii. 18), by Jehoash of Israel (2 K. xiv. 14), 
by Ahaz (2 fc. xvi. 8), by Ht*zekiah (2 K. xviii. 
15), and by Nebuchadnezzar (2 K. xxiv. 13). 

5. The kingdom of .fudah possessed mauy advan- 
tages which secured for it a longer continuance than 
that of Israel. A frontier less e\pow*d to jwwi’rtul 
enemies, a soil less teitile, a jiopulution haidicr imd 
more united, a fixed and venerdted centre of admi- 
nistration and religion, an hereditary ai'istoc^acy in 
the saceidotal caste, an aimy always subordinate, a 
succession of kings which no revolution intciTupted, 
many of whom wero wise and good, and strove suc- 
cessfully to promote the moral and spiritual as 
well AS the material prosperity of their people ; still 
more than these, the devotion of the people to the 
One True God, which if not always a pure and 
elevated sentiment, was yet a conti'ast to such, de- 
votion as could be inspired by the worship of the 
calves orpf Baal ; and lastly the popular, roveronce 
for and olMience to the Divine law so far as they 
learned it from their teachers : — to these and other 
secondary causes is to be attributed the fact that 
Judah suiwived her more populous and more pow- 
erful sister kingdom by 135 yea» ; and lasted from 
B.C. 975 to KO. 586, 

6. The chronological succesiion of the kings of 
Judah is given in the aiiicle Israel. A few diffi- 
culties of no great impoiiance have been discovered 
in the statements of the ages of some of the kin^. 
They are explained in the works cited in that 
aiticlc and in Keil's Commentary on the Hook of 
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Kinye, A detailed history of each king will be 
found under his name. 

Judah acted upon three dilfercnt lines of policy 
ill succession. First, animosity against Israel : se- 
condly, resistance, gcnci'ally in alliance with Israel, 
to Damascus: thirdly, dcl'eronce, perhaps vassahq^ 
to the Assyrian king. 

(a.) The first three kings of Judah seem to have 
cherished the hofie of rc-estiihlishing their authority 
over the Ten Tribes; for sixty yeais thoro was war 
between them and the kings of Isi-ael. Neither the 
disbsinding of Kehoboam’s foi’ccs by the authority ^ 
ofShemaiah, nor the pillage of Jerusalem by tho* 
in'esistible Sliishak, served to put an end to the ira- 
teiiwl hostility. The victory achicve<l by the 
daring Abijah brought to Judah a temporary acces- 
sion of territory. Asa appeal's to have eiitnrged it 
still farther; and to have given so powerful a sti- 
mulus to the migration of leligioiis Israelites to 
Jenisalein, that Baasha was iudiiccd to fortify IJa- 
inali with the view of cliccking tlic movement. 
Asa providetl for the safety of his subjects fi oin 
invadeiK by building, like IJehoboam, sevoinl fenced 
cities; he r«*pelled an alanning irniption of an 
Ethiopian horde; he hiied the armed iiitervcniioii 
orBciihadad I., king of Damascus, against Baasha ; 
and he discouraged idolatry and enlbrml the wor- 
ship of the true (fO<l by severe penal laws. 

(6.) Hanani’s remonstrance (2 Chr. xvi. 7) pre- 
pares us flu* the roviu'sal by Jehoshaphat of the 
jKjlioy which Asa pursued toward** Israel and iHi- 
maseus. A close alliance sprang up with strange 
rapidity hetwceii Judah and Israel. For eighty 
Veal'S, till the time of Amaziah, there was no open 
war between them, aiul Damascus appears as 
their eJiief and common enemy; though it rose 
afterwards from its overthrow to become un<ier' 
Hezin the ally of Pekah against Ahaz. Jehoslm- 
phut, active and prosperous, rcjiolled nomad iii- 
vadere from the desert, curbed the aggrossive spirit 
of his nearer neigliboura, and made his influence 
felt even among the Fliilistiiies and Arabians. A 
still more lasting benefit was conferi'ed on his king- 
dom by his j>erscvering efforts for the religious 
instruclioii of the people, and the regular ndniiiiis- 
tration of justice. The reign of Jehornm, the 
husband of Athaliah, a time of bloodshed, idolatry, 
and disaster, was cut short by disease. Aliaziah 
was slain by Jehu. Athaliah, the granddaugliter 
of a Tyi'ian king, usui'ped the blood-stained throne 
of David, till the followci's of the ancient religion 
put her to death, and crowned Jehoash tlie sui:- 
rfving scion of tlie royal house. His preserver, the 
high-priest, acquired prominent pei'soiial influence 
for a time, but the king tell into idolatry, and 
failing to withstand the [lower of iSyria, was mur- 
dered by his own ofTicers, The vigorous Amaziah, 
flushetl with the I’ecovei'y of Edom, provoked a war 
with his more powerful cont(‘mporary Jehoash the 
conqueror of the Syrians ; and Jenisalem was en- 
tered and plunder^ by tlie Isi'aelites. But their 
energies were sufficiently occupied in the task of 
completing the subjugation of Damascus. Under 
Uzziah and Jotham, Judah long enjoyed political 
and religious pixisperity till the wanton Ahaz, sur- 
rounded by unit^ enemies, with whom he was 
unable to cope, became in an evil hour the tribntai'y 
and vassal of Tighith-Pileser. 

(c.) Already in the fatal grasp of Assyria, Judah 
was yet spared for a chequered existence of almost 
another century and a hiUf after the termination of 
the kingdom of Israel. The efl’cet. of the repulse 
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•f Sennachonby of the nignal religious revival under 
Hezekiah and under Josiah, and of the extension of 
their salutary influence over the long-severed terri- 
tory of Israel, was apparently done away by the 
ignominious reign of the impious Miumsseh, and 
the lingciiiig decay of the whole people under the 
four feeble descendants of JosiaL Provokwl liy 
their tresichery and imbecility, their Assyrian mash*r 
drained in successive deportations all the strength 
of tlu! kingdom. The consummation of the ruin 
came u|x>n them in the desti*uction of the Temple 
by the hand of Nebuzaradan, amid the wailings of 
prophets, and the taunts of heathen tribes released 
at length from the yoke of David. 

7. 'I’hc national Utb of the Hebtcws seemed now 
extinct; b>it there was still, as there had boon all 
along, a spiritual life hidden within the body. 

It WJis a time of lioiieless daikness to all but 
those .lews who liad stiong fliith in (jod, with a 
clear nn<I steady insight into tlie ways of IVovidcnce 
as interpittod by prophecy. 'I’he tune of the divi- 
sion of the kingiloins was thejfoMen age of pro- 
phecy. In each kingdom the pitipheiical oflicc was 
subject to peculiar modifications which were re- 
quin*d in .Tudali by tlie circumstances of the priest- 
hooil, in Ismcl hy the existence of the House of 
Baal anti the Alt.ir in Bethel. If, under the shiulow 
of the Temple, tliere wjis a depth and a grasp else- 
where unequalled, in the views of Isaiali and the 
prophets of Judah, if their writings touciiKl and 
elevated the hearts of thinking men in studious 
retiiement in the silent night-watches; thei'e 
was also, in the few burning words and enei^etic 
dewls i)f the ])rophels of Israel, a power to tame a 
hiwle.>s multitutle and to check the higli-handed 
tyranny and idolatiy of kings. The organiza- 
tion and moinl influence of the priesthood were 
matured in the lime of David; from about that 
time to the building of the second Temple tlie in- 
fluence of the prophets lose and became predomi- 
nant. Some historians 'have susiiected that after 
tlie reign of Athaliah, the piiesthood gradually 
ac(piircd and retained excessive and unconstitutional 
power in Judah. The rccoided facts scarcely sus- 
tain the conjecturo. Had it been so, the cllccit of 
such jKiwer would have been manifest in the exor- 
bitant wealth and luxury of the priests; and in the 
constant and cruel enforcement of penal laws, like 
those of Asa, against irreligion. But the is’culiar 
ofleiiccs of the priesthood, as witnessed in the pro- 
phetic writings, were of another kind. Ignorance 
of God’s won!, neglect of the instruction of the 
laity, untruthfulness, and piartial judgments, are 
tin* oirencos specially imputed to tliem, just such 
as might be look(5d for wliei-e the pj'ies>tho<Kl is an 
hereditary CJiste and irresponsible, but noitlier am- 
bitious nor powerful. When the jiriest either, a.s 
was the case in Israel, abandoned the laud, or, 
as in Judah, ceased to be i*eaUy a teacher, ceased 
fiom spiritual communion with G<id, ceased from 
living sympathy with man, am! became the mere 
image of aii intci'ccssor, a mechanical perfoimer of 
ceremonial duties littlo undei’stood or heeded by 
himself, then the prophet was raised up to sup- 
ply some of his deficiencies, and to exercise his 
functions so far as was neee.-jssivy. Whilst the 
priests sink into obscurity and almost disapp«ir, 
except from the genealogical tables, the prophets 
come forwaift appealing everywhere to the con- 
acieuce of individuals, in Israel as wonder-workera, 
calling together God’s choben few out of au idola- 
bious nation, and in Judali as teachiu's and seers, 
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supporting and purifying all that remained of an- 
cient piety, explaining each mysterious dispensation 
of G<kI as it was unfolded, and pi-nmulgating his 
gracious spiritual promises in all their extent. The 
{mi't which Isaiah, Jeremiah, and other prophets 
to'ik in prcjiaring the Jews for their captivity, can- 
not ind^ be fully appreciated without reviewing 
the succeeding efforts of Ezekiel and Daniel. But 
the influence which they exercised on the national 
mind was too im|portant to be overlooked in a sketch 
however brief of .the history of the kingdom of 
Judah. ' [W. T. B.] 

JU'DAS (’loi&Sax), the Greek form of the 
Hebrew name Juoah, occurring in the LXX. 
andN. T. [Judah.] 

1. I Esd. IX. 23. [JiTDAli, 3. 1 

2. The third son of Mattathins, “ called Macca- 
baeus” (1 Macc. ii. 4). [MACCABEta.] 

3. The son of Calphi (Alphacus), a Jewish ge- 
neral under Jonathan (1 MaCc. xi. 70). 

4. A Jew occupying a conspicuous position at 
Jerusalem at the time of the mission to Aristobu]ii.s 
[Aristobulus] and the Egyptian Jews (2 Macc. 
i. 10). He has been identified with* an Esscnc, 
conspicuous fur his piophetic gifts (.los. Ant. xiii. 
11,2; B. J. i. 3, 5) ; and with Judas Maccabaeus 
(Grimm nti loo.). Some again suppose that he is a 
peraon otherwise unknown. 

5* A son of Simoh, and brother of Joannes 
Hyi'canus (1 Macc. xvi. 2), muidered by Ptolcmaeus 
the usurper, either at the same time (c. 135 n.C:), 
with his father (I Macc. xvi, 15 ff.), or shortly 
aftcrwaitls (Jos, Ant. xiii. 8, 1 1 cf. Grimm, ad Macc* 
Lc.). 

6. Thcpatriarch Judah (Matt. i. 2, 3). [B. F. W.] 

7. A man residing at IVamascus, in ** the stiect 

which is called Straight,” in wliosc house »Saul 
of ’farsus lodged after his miraculous conversion 
(Acts ix. 11). The “Straight Street” moy be 
with little question identified with the ** Street ot 
Bazaars,” a long, wide Ihoroughfaie, penetrating 
from the .southeni gate into tlie heart of the city 
which, as in all the Syio-Gteck and Syro-Koman 
towns, it intei'scct.s in a straight line. The so-called 
“ House of Judas ” is still shown in an open space 
called “the Sheykh’s Place,” a few steps out of the 
“ Street of Bazaars : ” it contains a square room with 
a stone floor, partly waJlcd ofl' for a tomb, shown 
to Maundrell {Early Tmv. Bohn, 494) as the 
“ tomb of Ananias.” The house is an object of i-e- 
ligioiis respect to Mussulmans os well as Christians 
(Stanley, S. 4" 412 ; Conyb. and Hows. i. 102 ; 

Mauiidruil, I, c.; Pocockc, ii. 1 19. [E. V,] 

JU'DAS, SURNAMED BAR'SABAS 

(^loiBas 6 iviKokoifitpos Bapffafias: Judas qui 
coynominabatur Barsabas)* a leading member of 
the Apostolic church at Jeriusalem (Aid^p 
y.tvos iy roTs AScA^ois), Acts xv. 22, and “ per- 
haps a member of the Presbytery ” (Neander, PI. 
4 Tr. i. 123), endued with the gift of prophety 
(ver. 32), chosen with Silos to accompany St. Paul 
and St. Baraabos as delegates to the church at 
Antioch, to make known the decree concerning the 
terms of odmksion of the Gentile con veils, and to 
accredit their commission and character by personal 
communications (ver. 27). After employing their 
prophetical gifts for the confirmation of wc Syiitui 
Christians in the faith, Judas went bock to Jeru- 
salem, while Silas either ramaiued at Antioc'h (for 
the reading Acts xv. 34 is uncertain; and while 
some MSS., followed by the Vulgate, add uSvos 
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*lo^ar iwopt(f$ri, the best omit tlie vei*8e alto- 
gether) or speedily I'c^umcd thither. Nothiag tur^ 
ther is recui*ded of* Judas. 

The foim of the name Barsabos = Son of Sabas, 
has led to several conjectures : Wolf and (irotius 
probably enough suppose him to have been a 
m-other of Joseph Bansalms (Acts i. 23); while 
Schott (Tsd^ov/. §103, p. 431) takes Siibas or Zalias 
to be an abbreviated form of Zcbedee, regards Judas 
as an elder brother of James and John, and attri- 
butes to him the “ Epistle of Jude.** August!, on 
the oilier hand (Die Katholisch. Briefe, Lerngo, 
1801-8, ii. 80^, advances the opinion, though with 
Gonsidemble hesitation, that he may be identical 
with the A)x>stle *leuet&0ou. [K. V.] 

JU'DAS OP GALILEE (*loiJ«aj 6 ToXi- 
Aaior: Jiuiiis Gaii/aefis), tlie leader- of a jiopular 
revolt “in the days of the taxing** (i. e. the census, 
under tlie prefecture of P. Snip. Quirinus, a.d. 8, 
A. U. C. 759), wferred to by Gamaliel in his speccdi 
before the Stuihedrim (Acts v. 37). According to i 
Josephus (Ant. xviii. 1, §1), Judas wasaGaulonite 
of the' city of Gamala, probiibly taking his name of 
Oalilaean from his insuirection having had its rise in 
Galilee. His revolt had a theocratic character, the 
watchword of which was ** We have no Loni nor 
master but Ood,” and he lioldly denounced the pay- 
ment of trihute to Caesar, and all acknowledgment 
of any foragii authority, as treason against the prin- 
ciples of the Mosaic constitution, an<l signifying 
nothing short of downright slavery. His fiery elo- 
quence and the populm ity of his <l<K;trincs drew vast 
numbers to his st^dard, by many of whom he was 
regaried as the Messiah ( Ong. Hoinil. in Luc. xxv.), 
and the countiy w:is for a time entirely given over 
m the lawless depreciations of the fierce an<l licen- 
tious throng who hail joii^d themselves to him ; but 
the might of Home proved irresistible t Judas him- ] 
self perished, and liis followcis were ‘Misperhod,** 
though not entirely destioyed till the final over- 
throw of the city and nation. 

Witli his fellow insurgent Sadoc, a Pharisee, 
Judas is represented )iy Josephus ns the founder of 
a fourtli sect, in addition to the Pliarisees, Sad- 
ducces, and Essenes (Ant. xviii. 1. §1, 6; B. J. 
ii. 8, §1). The only point which appears to have 
distiuguishcd his followers from the Pharisees was 
their stubborn love of freedom, lending them to 
despise torments, or death fur themselves or their 
friends, rather than call any man master. 

, The Gaulonites, as his followers were called, 
may be regained as the doctrinal ancestors of the 
Zealots and Sicarii of later days, and to the in- 
fluence of his tenets Josephus attributes all subse- 
quent insuirections of the Jews, and the final de- 
straction of the City and Temple. James and 
John, the sons of Judas, headed an unsuccessful 
insurrection in the pixKniratorship of Tiberius 
Alexander, A.D. 47, by whom they were taken 
prisoners anti crudfied. Twenty years later, a.o. 
66, their yonn^r brother Menaliem, following his 
father’s example, took the lead of a band of des- 
peradoes, who, after pillaging the armoury of 
Herod in the fortress of Masarla, near the ** gai^eus 
of Engaddi,** marched to Jerusalem, occupied the 
city, and after a desperate siege took the palace, 
where he immediately assumed the state cf a king, 
and committed great enoimities. As he was going 
up to the Temple to worahip, with great pomp, 
Menahem was taken by the partisans of Eleazar 
the high-priest, by whom lie was tortured and put 
to deatii Aug. 15, a.d. 66 (Miiman, Hist, of Jews, 
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ii. 152, 231 ; Joseph. 1. c, ; Orig. «n Matt. T. xvii. 
§25). [E. V.] 

JU'DAS ISOAB'IOT (*lo^9as *la’Kapit&T7ts : 
Judas Iscanoies), He is sometimes called “ the 
son of Simon *' (John vi. 71, xiii. 2, 26), but more 
ooinmouly (the Uiree Synoptic Gospels give no other 
name), Iscariotes (Matt. x. 4 ; Mark iii. 10 ; Luke 

vi. 16, et al.). In the three lists of the Twelve 
thera is added in each case the fact that he was tlie 
betrayer. 

The name Iscariot has received many interpreta- 
tions more or less conjectural. 

(1) From Kcrioth (Josh, xv.25), in the tribe of 

Judah, the Heb. Isii K’rioth, passing 

into *l(rKapu6Tris in the same way as — 

Ish Tob, a man of Tob — appears in Josephus {Ant. 

vii. 6, §1) as ’'larrvfios (Winer, AV6. s. v.). 
In connexion with this explanation may be noticed 
the remliug of some MS»S. in John vi. 71, Aird 

I Kapu&rov, mid that received by Lachmnnn and 
i Tischendorf, which makes the name Iscariot belong 
I to Simon, and not, as elsewhere, to Judas only. On 
this hypothesis his position, among the Twelve, 
the rest of whom belonged to Galilee (Acts ii. 7), 
would be exceptional ; and this has led to 

(2) From Kartha in Galilee (Kartan, A. V., 
Josh. xxi. 32; Ewald, Gesch. Isritels, v. p. 321). 

(3) As c(}nivalent to *\<raxapi^ryis (Grotins on 
Matt. X. 4 ; Hermann, Miacdl. Groning. iii. 598, 
in Winer, ktob.'). 

(4) From the date-trees (Kopiurlbfs) in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem or Jericho (Bartolocci, 
Bibl. Baljbin. iii. 10, in Winer, 1. c. ; Gill, Comm, 
on Matt. X. 4. 

(5) From ( = soortka. Gill, Lc.)— 

a leathern apron, the name being applied to him ns 
tlie bearer of the bog, and = Judas with the apron 
(Lightfoot, Jlor. Hcb. in Matt. x. 4). 

(6) From ascara = strangling (an- 

gina), as given atler his death, and commemorating 
it (Lightfoot, Lc.), or indicating that he had IsH'ti 
subject to a disease tending to suffocation previously 
(Heinsius in Siiicer. Thes. s.v.'lo^bas). This is 
meutioued also as a meaning of the name by Ori- 
gen. Tract, m Matt. xxxr. 

Of the life of Judos, before the appearance of his 
name in the lists of the Apostles, we know aliso- 
lutely nothing. It must be left to the sad vision of 
a portfKeble, Lyra Innocentiufn, ii. 13) or the fan- 
tastic fables of an apocryphal Gospd (Thilo, Cod. 
Apoc. N, T. Evang. Infant, c. 35) to port.ray 
the infancy and youth of the traitor. What that 
appearance implies, however, is that he had pre- 
viously dcclai'ed himself a disciple. He was drawn, 
as the others were, by the preaching of the Baptist, 
or his own Messianic hopes, or the “gracious 
words** of the new teacher, to leave his foimer life, 
and to obey the call of tlie Ihophet of Nazarath. 
What baser and more selfish motives may have 
mingled even then, with his faith and zeal, wc can 
only judge by reasoning backward from the sequel. 
Gi^s of some kind them must have been, rendering 
the choice of such a man not strange to others, not 
unfit in itself, and the function which he exei^ 
cised afterwaifls among the Twelve may indicate 
what they were. The position of his name, uni- 
formly the last in tlie lists of the Apostles in the 
Synoptic Gospels, is due, it may be imagined, to 
the infamy which afterwards rested on his name, 
but, prior to that guilt, it would seem tliat he 
took his place in the group of four which always 
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stand 'iast in oi\ler, as if possessing neither the love, * 
nor the faith, nor the devotion which marked the 
sons of Zebedee and Jonah. 

The choice was not made, .we must remember, 
without A prevision of its issue. ** Jesus knew 
from tlic beginning .... who should betray 
Him*' (John vi. 64); and the distinctness with 
which^thut Evangelist records the succe.ssivc stages 
of the guilt of Judas, and his Master's discernment 
of it (.Tohn xii. 4, xiii. 2, 27), leaves with us the 
impression that he too shiliuk instinctively (Bengel 
describes it as **singulavis luitipathia,” Gnomon 
N. T, on John vi. 64) from a nature so opposite 
to his own. We can hardly exjiect to solve the 
question why such a man w:is chosen for such an 
olVice. Either we must assume absolute fore- 
knowledge, and then content ourselves with saying 
witli Calvin that the judgments of (^od are as a 
great deep, and with Ullmaun (Sujidlosujk, Jem, 
p. 07) that he was chosen that the Divine pur- 
]K)sc might l)e accomplished through him ; or else 
with Nuander {Lebcn Jem, §77)^tliat there was 
a discernment of the latent germs of evil, such as 
Indongod to the Son of Man, in his insight into the 
iieaits of men (John ii. 25; Matt. ix. 4; Mark 

xii. l.j), yet not such as to exclude emotions of 
sudden sorrow or anger (Mark iii. .5), or astonish- 
nieut (Mark vi. 6; Luke vii. 9), .admitting the 
thought ** with men this is impossible, but not with 
Cod '* Did lie in the depth of that insight, and in 
the liilness of His coinpission, seek to overcome the 
evil which, if not conquered, would be so fatal? 
It gi\es, at luiv rate, a new meaning and force to 
iiirniy parts of our Lord’s teaching to remember 
that they must have been spoken in the hearing of 
.Iudn.s, and may have been di^pigncd to make him 
conscious of his danger. The warnings as to the 
impossibility of a service divided between God mid 
Mammon (Matt. vi. 19-34), and the destructive 
power of the “ cai*es of this woild, and the deceit- 
fuliie.ss of riches ” (Matt. xiii. 22, 23), the pointed 
words that spoke of the guilt of unfaithfulness in 
the unrighteous Mammon” (Luke xvi. 11), the 
proverb of the camel passing through the uc^le’s 
t'}c (Mark x. 25) must have fallen on his heart as 
nicaiit specially for him. He Wos among those 
who asked the question, Who then con be saved ? 
(Mark x. 26). Of him, too, we may say, that, 
when he sinned, he W’as “kicking against the 
pricks,” lettiD|^ slip his “calling and election,” 
frustrating thepui-pose of hisMastei*, in giving him 
.so high a work, and educating him for it (comp. 
Ohryso.st. Horn, on Matt, xxvi, xxvii., John vi.). 

The germs (see Stier’s Words of Jesus, infra) of 
the evil, in all likelihood, unfolded themselves 
gradually. The rules to which the Twelve wci’e 
subject in their first joumey (Matt, x. 9, 10) shel- 
tered him from the temptation that would have 
been most dangerous to him. The new form of 
life, of which we find the first traces in Luke viii. 
3, brought that temptation with it. As soon as the 
Twelve were recognised os a body, travelling hither 
and thither with flieir Master, receiving money and 
other offerings, and redistributing what they re- 
ceived to the po')r, it became necessary that some 
one should act as the steward and almoner of the 
small society, and this fell to Judas (John 

xiii. 29), eiUier, as having the gifts that qualified 
him for it, or, as we may conjecture, from his cha- 
racter, bc^usc he sought it, or, as some have 
imagined, in rotation from time to time. The 
Gahlaean or Judaean peasant (wc have no I’cason 
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'for thinking that his station differed from that of 
the other Apostles) found himself entrusted with 
laiger sums of money than betbre (the three hundred 
deuani of John xii. 5, are spoken of as a sum which 
he might reasonably have expected), and witli this 
iheie came covetousness, unfaitJifubes.a, embezzle- 
ment. It was. impossible after this that he could 
feel at case with One who asseiied so clearly and 
sharply the laws of faithfulness, duty, unseltislineHs ; 
and the words of Jesus, “ Have 1 not chosen you 
Twelve, and one of you is devil?” (John vi. 70), 
indicate that even then,* though the greed of imme- 
diate, or the hope* of larger gain, kept him from 
“ going back,” as others did (John vi. 66), hntied 
was taking the jilace of love, and leading him on to 
a fieiidihli malignity. 

In what i^ay that evil was rebuked, what 
discipline wits applied to counteract it, has been 
hint^ at above, 'fhe scene at Hetltany (John xii. 
1-9; Matt. xxvi. 6-13; Maik* xiv. 3-9) showed 
how deeply the canker hail eaten into his soul. 
The wann out-})Ouriug of lovp calls forth no sym- 
(Kithy. He uttei'S himself, and suggests to others, 
tiie complaint that it is a waste. Under -the plea 
of caring for the poor he covers his own miserable 
tliefb. 

The iian-ative of Matt, xxvi., Mark xiv. places 
tills history in close connexion (apparently in older 
of time) with the fact of the betrayal. It leaves 
the motives of the betrayer to conjecture (comp. 
Meander, Leben Jesn, §264). The mere love of 
money may have been stiong enough to make him 
clutch at the bribe oflered him. • He evime, it may 
be, expecting more (Matt, xxvii. 15) ; he will take 
that. He has lost the chance of d^ing with the 
three hunditol denarii ; it will be something to get 
the thirU' shekels as his own. It mav liave been 
that he rolt that his Master saw through his hidden 
guilt, and that he hastened on a crisis to avoid the 
shame of open detection. Mingled wjth this Ihera 
may have been some feeling of vindictiveness, a 
Viq;ue, confused desiie to sliow that he had power 
to stop the caicer of the teacher who had reproved 
him. Had the w'onls that spoke of “ the burial ” 
of Jesus, and (lie lukewarmness of the people, and 
the conspiracies of the priests led him at last to see 
that the Messianic kingdom was not as the king- 
doms of this world, and that his draam of power 
and wealth to be enjoyed in it was a delusion? 
(Ewald, Gesch, Isruels, v. p. 441-446.) There 
may have been the thought that, after all, the 
betrayal could do no haiin, that his Master would 
prove his innocence, or by some supernatural mani- 
festation cflect his escape (Lighttbot, Hor. Heh. 
p. 886, in Winer, and Whitby on Matt, xxvii. 4). 
Another motive has been suggested (comp. Neiuider, 
Acben Jesn, 1. c . ; and Whately, Jlssays on Dangers 

Christian Faith, discourse iii.) of an entirely 
different kind, altering altogether the character of 
the act. Not the love of money, nor revenge, nor 
fear, nor disappointment, but policy, a subtle plan 
to foice on the hour of the triumph of the Messianic 
kingdom, the belief that for this service he would 
nM:eive as high a place as Peter, or James, or John ; 
this it was that made him the traitor. If he could 
place his Master in a position, from which retreat 
would be impossible, where he, would be compelled 
to throw himself on the people, and be rais^ by 


■ AwAil 08 the words were, however, we must 
remember that like words were spokoig of and to 
Peter (Matt. xvi. 23). 
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thorn to the throno oflRs fnthor Diiviil, then he 
mij^ht look forwaul to hoiii^ foivniost and hi^lieht 
ill that kini'doin, with all his dcMres for wealth and 
]K>wer gratiiiod to the full. Ingenious as this 
hypothesis is, it fails for that very reason.^ It attri- 
butes to the Galilaenn peasant a subtlety in, fore- 
casting {KiliticTil combinations, and planning strata- 
gems accordingly, which is hanlly compatible with 
his character and learning, hai^lly consistent cither 
with the pettiress of the faults into which he had 
hitherto fallen. Of the other motives that have 
Im'Oii assigned wc need not care to fix on any one, as 
that which singly led him on. * ('*nmo is lor the 
most ]Nut the i*csult of a hundred motives rushing 
with bewildering fury through the mind of the 
criminal. 

During the days that intervene^ between the 
supper at Bethany and the Paschal or quasi- Paschal 
gathering, he appeared to have concealed his 
treachery. He went with the other disciples to 
and fio from Bethany to Jerusalem, and looked on 
Uie acted jiarable of the bai-ren and condemned tree 
(Mark xi. 20-24), and shared the vigils in Geth- 
semaiie (John xviii. 2). At the Last Sup^ier he is 
present, looking foi'waid to the con.snmmntion of 
liin guilt ns drawing nearer every hour. All is at 
Hrat AS if he were still taithful. He is admitted to 
the feast. His feet arc w*aahed, and for him there 
are the fearful words, ‘‘Ye are dean, but not all.** 
He, it may be, i*eceives the bi'eai.l and the wine 
which were the pledges of the new covenant.® 
Then come the sorrowful words which allowed him 
that his design was known. **Oiio of you shall 
betray me.*’ Others ask, in their sorrow and con- 
fusion, “ Is it I V* He too must ask tlie same ques- 
, iion, lest he should seem guilty (Matt. xxvi. 25). 
lie alone hem's the answer. John only, and through 
him Peter, and the traitor himself, understand the 
meaning of the act which pointed out that he was 
the guilty oi\p (John xiii. 2(3).’> After this there 
comes on him that paroxysm and insanity of guilt ns 
of one whose human soul was possessed by the Spirit 
of Kvil — “ Satan entered into him ” (John xiii. 27). 
The words, “ What thou doiist, do quickly,” come as 
a spur to drive him on. The other disciples see in 
them only a command which they interpret as con- 
nected with the work he had hithcito undertaken. 
Then he completes the sin from which even those 
words might have diawn him back. He knows 
that ganlen in which his Master and his com- 
panions had so ullen rested alter the weary work 
of the day. He comes, accompanied by a ^id of 


Comp, the remarks on this hypothesis, in which 
Whatcly followed (unconsciously perhaps) in the 
footsteps of raultts, In Ench u, Gruber's Allgern. 
Eneyel. art. ** Judos.** 

® The question whether Judas was a partaker of the 
Lord's Sapper is encompassed with many difilcultics, 
both dogmatic and harmonistic. The general con- 
sensus of patristic commentators gives an affirmative, 
that of modern critics a negative answer. (Comp. 
Meyer, Cbmm. on John, xiii. 86.) 

* The fxnnblnation pf the narratives of the four 
Gospels is not t^lthout grave difficulties, for which 
harmonists and commentators may bo consulted. We 
have given that which seems the most probable result. 

• This passage has often been appealed t^ as 
Ulustratlng the difference between piTofwAcia'^and 
fMrooota. It is questionable, however, how far the 
N. T. writers recognise that distinction (comp. Grotiui 
in he.). Still more questionablp is the notion abovo- 
teterred to, that St. Matthew dewribes his disappoint- 
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officers and servants (.John xviii. :)), with the kiss 
whli‘h was prabably the usual salutation of the dis- 
ciples. The woids of Jesus, calm ami gentle as 
they were, showtxl that this was what embittered 
the tieochery, and made the sulfering it iiiflictt'd 
more acute (Luke xxii. 48). 

What followed hi the roiifusion of that night the 
Gospels do not reconl. Not many students jit’ the 
N. T. will follow Heumunn and Arehhp. Whately 
(JCnsays on D<nujcts, /. c.) in the hypothesis that 
Judas was “ the other dK^ciple ” that was known to 
the high-priest, and braught Peter in (comp. Meyer 
on John xviii. 15). It is probable enough, indeed, 
that he wlio had gone out with the high-jiricst’s 
officers should rctiini with them to wait the issue 
of the tiial. Then, when it wgs over, enmo the 
re-action. The fever of the crime passed away. 
There came luck on him the recollection of the 
sinless nghtiHiiisness of the Alastc*r he had wrongod 
(Matt, xxvii. 3). He re{)entcd, and his guilt, and 
all that had temptcil him to it bciatue hateful.® 
lie will got rid of the accursed thing, will transfer 
it back again to those wdio with it had lured him on 
to d<»truction. They muck ami sneer at the tool 
whom they have us«J, anci then there comes over 
him the horrar of gieat darknuas that preeddes self- 
murder. He has owned his sin with ** an exceeding 
bittiT cry,” hut he dai-es not turn, with any ho|s* 
of pardon, to the Master whom he has betrayal, 
lie hurls the money, which the priests refused to 
take, into the sanctuary (vslSs) where they weiv 
a.sM‘mbled. 'Foi him there is no longer sacrifice or 
piopitintion.^ He is “ the son of jicrdition ” (John 
xvii. 12). ** He de{Mirtcd and went and hanged 

hiin.Helf’* (Matt, xxvii. 5). He went “ unto his 
own place ” « (Acts ^ 25), 

We have in Acts i. another awoiint of the cir- 
cumstances of his death, whk*h it is not easy to 
hattnonisc with that given by St. Matthew, 'fhere, 
in wonls which may have lK‘en sjioken by St. Peter 
(Meyer, following the general comensus of inter- 
preters), or may have Wn a pai-entheticai notice 
inserted by St. Luke (Calvin, OUliausen, and others), 
it is stated — 

(1) That, instead of throwing the money into 
the temple, he bought ( iicriitraro) a Held with it. 

(2) 'Phat, instead of hanging himself, ** falling 
headlong, he burst asunder in the miiUt, and all 
his bowels gushed out.” 

(;j) That for this reason, and ^t because the 
priests hod bought it with the price of blood, the 
Held wns called Aceldama. 


ment at a result so cliffcrent from that which he had 
reckoned on. 

* It is characteristic of the wide, far-reaching sym- 
pathy of Origen, that he suggests another motive for 
the suicide of Judas. Despairing of pardon in this life, 
he would rush on into the world of the dead, and there 
(yv/yivp rp *n«?t his Lord, and confesM his guilt 
and ask for pardon ( in Matt. xxxv. : comp, also 
TheophaneSfHbm. xxvii., in Suiccr, I%es, s. v. ’lovfiac). 

» The words tJios rdiros in St. Peter’s speech con- 
vey to our minds, probably were meant to convey to 
those who heard them, the impression of some dark 
region in Gehenna. Lightfoot and Gill (m he.) quote 
passages from Kabbinical writers who and that mean- 
ing in the phrase, even in Gen. xxxl. 55, and Num. 
xxiv. 85. On the other hand it should be remem- 
bered that many interpreters reject that explanation 
(comp. Meyer, in he.)f and that one great Anglican 
ffivino (Hammond, Comment, on N. T. in loo.) enters 
a distinct protest against it. 
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It is, of couiNc, ousy to (!iit the knot, ns Strauss 
and l>e Wette hnvo done, by assuming one or both 
iiccounts to be spurious and legendary. Receiving 
both as authentic, we are yet led to tlic conclusion 
that the explanation is to be found in some un- 
known series of facts, of which we have but two 
fnigmentary narratives. The solutions that have 
been suggested by commentatoi*s and hai-monists 
are nothing more than exercises of ingenuity seeking 
to dovetail into each other portions of a dissected 
map which, lor want of missing pieces, do not fit. 
Such as they are, it imay be woith while to state 
the chief of them. 

As to ( I has been said that tliei'C is a kind 
of irony in^t. Peter » words, “ This was all he 
got.” 'fhat which was bought with his money is 
s{ioketi of as bouglit by him (Meyer in /oc.). 

As to (2) we have the exjilanatioiis — 

{a) I'iiat ikiHiyj^aro, in Matt, xxvii. .'i, includes 
death by some sudden spasm of suilbcation {angina 
jK'ctorisf), such ns might be caused by the over- 
jHiMrering misery of his remorse, sujfl that then came 
the fall descrilied in the Acts (Suicer, Tlies. s. v, 
(Irotiiis, Hammond, Lightfoot, and others). 
I5y some this has even been connected with the 
name Iscariot, as impl 3 'ing a constitutional tendency 
to this disease (Oill). 

( 6 ) That the w'ork of suicide wjis but half- 
accomplished, and that, the halter breaking, he fell 
(from a fig-tieo, in one irndition) across the road, 
and was manglrtl and crushed by the cai*ts and 
waggons that passed over him. This explanation 
ap|M*ars, with strange and horrible e.xaggerations, in 
the iianative of Papia.s, quoted by Oecumeuius on 
Acts i., and in Thoophylact. on Matt, xxvii. 

As to (3) we have to choose between the 
alternatives — 

[a) That there were two Accldamas. [Acel- 
dama.] 

(/>) 'fhat tlio potter’s field which the priests had 
>Kinght was the same as that in which the traitor 
nu't so ternbic a death. 

1'he life of Judas has lieen ropresented here in 
the only light in which it is possible for us to look 
on it, as a human life, and therefore as one of 
temptation, struggle, freedom, responsibility. If 
another mode of .s|x>nking of it appeai-s in the N. T. ; 
if words are used which imply that all happened 
;is it had been decreed; that the guilt and the 
misery were jiarts of a Divine plan (John vi, 64, 
xiii. 18; Acts i. 16), we must yet remember that 
this is no single, exceptional instance. All human 
actions are dealt with in the same way. They 
appear at one moment sejiamte, free, uncontrolled ; 
at another they arc links in a long chain of causes 
and oflects, the beginning and the end of which are 
in the “ thick darkness where God is,” or deter- 
mined by an inexorable necessity. No ailherencc 
to a philosophical system frees men altogether from 
incoasistency in their language. In propoition as 
their minds are religious, and not philosophi<!al, the 
transitions from one to tlie other will be frequent, 
abrupt, and staiHirig. 

With the exception of the stories already men- 
tioned, there are but few traditions that gather 
round the name of Judas. It a)>pears, however, in 
A strange, haixlly int<*lligible way in the history of 
the wilder heresies of the second century. The 
sect of Cainites, consistent in their inversion of all 
that Christians in general believed, was reported to 
have honoured him ns the only .A|>ostle that was 
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in possession of the true dnusis, to have made 
him the object of their worship, and to have had a 
Gospel bearing his name (comp. Neander, Church 
History^ ii. 153, Eng. transl. ; Iren. adx>, Haer, i. 
35 ; Tertull, dc Praeac. c. 47). For the goncrnl 
liteiatiire connected with tills subject, especially 
for monographs on the motive of Juiias and the 
manner of liis death, see Winer, Jitob. For a 
toll treatment of the questions of the relation in 
which his guilt stoixl to the life of Christ, comp. 
Sticr*s Wwtfe of the Loral Jeatts, on the passages 
where JudiLS is mcntioneil, and in paiiicular vol. 
vii. pp. 40-67, Eng. trapsl. [E. H. !».] 

JUDE, or JU'DAS. T.EBBE'US and 
THADDK'US (’loi^Sas ’laxc^iSov: Judas Ja- 
cobi’. A. V. “Judas the brother of James’*), one 
of the ’fwelve Apostles ; a member, together with 
his naminsakc “ Iscariot,** J.anies the son of Al- 
phocus, and Simon Zelotes, of the last of the three 
sections of the Apostolic body.' The name Judas 
only, without any distinguishing mark, occura in 
the lists given by St. Luke vi. 16; Acts i. .13; 
and in .lohii xiv. 22 (where we find “ .ludas not 
Iscariot** among the Apostles), but the Apostle 
has been generally. identificHl with “ Lcbliens whose 
surname was Thaddeus ” (Ac3/3a7or 6 ivtuKriBeU 
BaSSaior), Matt. x. .3 ; Mark iii. 18, though 
Schleiei*macher (Crit. Essay on 8t, Luke^ p. 9‘1) 
treats with scorn any such attempt to reconcile 
the lists. In both the last quoted places there 
is cousidciable variety of reading ; some MSS. 
having both in St. Matt, .and St. Mark Ae3i9ti7o$, 
or BaSSmox alone; others inti'otlncing the name 
'loibus or Jwlaa Xelotes in St. Matt., where 
the Vulgate rends 2%addaem alone, which is 
lulopted by Lachmann in his Berlin edition of 
18.*32. This confusion is still further increased 
by the tradition preserved by Eu&ebius (//. E. i. 
13^ that the true name of 1'homius (the twin) was 
Judas (*Ioi^5ar 6 Kol 0w^ay), and that lliaddeus 
was one of the “ Seventy,’* identiiled by Jerome m 
Matt. X. with “Judas .Jacobi*’ [Tiiaddkus] ; as 
well as by the theories of modem scholars, who 
regard the “ Levi ” {Atvls b roV 'AA^alov) of 
I Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 27, who is adled “ Lebes” 
by Origen {Cont. Cels. 1. i. §62), as 
the same with Lebbaeus. The safest way out of 
thei,e acknowledged difficulties is to hold fast to the 
onlinarily received opinion that Jude, Lebbaeus, 
ami Thaddaeiis, were three names for the same 
Ajiostle, who is therefore said by Jerome (in 
Matt. X.) to have been “ trionimus,” rather than 
introduce confusion into the Apostolic catalogues, 
and render them erroneous either in excess or 
defect. 

The interpretation of the names Lebbaeus and 
'rhaddaens is a question beset with almost equal 
difficulty. The former is interpreted by Jerome 

“ hearty,** corculum, as from 3^, cor, and Thad- 
lUieus has been erroneously supposed to have a cog- 
nate sigiiificatioii, homo pectorosus, as from the Sy- 
riac * 115 , pectus (Lightfoot, Her. Heb. p. 235, 
Bongel ; jifart. x. 3), the true signification of *lJn 
being mamma (Angl. teat), Buxtorf, Lex. .Talm. 

Winer {Uwb. s. 0 .) would combine the 
IHF and interpret them as meaning fferzenskind. 
Another intei-prettition of Lebbaeus is the young 

lion {kunculus) as from ko (Schleusner, 

s. V.), while Lightfoed and Baumg. Crus, would 
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derive it from Lebba^ a maritime town of Oalilee 
raentioneil by Pliny {HisL Nut, v. 19), where, 
however, the ordinaiy I'eading is Jehba, Thad- 
daens appears in Syiiac under the form Adai, and 
Michaelis admits the idea that Adai, Thaddacus, 
and .Iiuiiis, may be different representations of the 
same wui-d (iv. 370), and Wordsworth ((/r. Test. 
in Matt. x. 3) identifies Thaddaeus with Judas, as 

both from “to piaise.” Chrysostom, De 

Prod. Jud, 1. i. c. 2, says that there was a “ Judas 
Zelotes ’* among the disciples of our Loixl, whom he 
identifies with the Apostle. In the midst of these 
imccitainties no decision Ccin be anived at, and all 
must rest on conjecture. 

Much difference of opinion has also existed from 
the earliest times as to the right interpretation of the 
words *Ioii5ar *IaK«6j8ow. The generally rcceivcii 
opinion is th.^t there is an ellipse of the word 
and that the A. V. is right in translating 
“ Judas the brother of James.” This is defended 
by Winer {Rwb. s. v.; Oramm of N. T. DicU^ 
Clark's edition, i. 203), Arnaiid {Recher. Crit. aiu' 
VKp, de Jude), and nwiepted by Burton, Alford, 
Tregellcs, Michaelis, &c. This view has I'cceived 
strength fnnn the belief that the “ F^pistle of 
Jude," the author of Which expressly calls himself 
“ brother of James," was the work of this Apostle. 
But if, as will be seen hereafter, the argitmcnlbi in 
favour of a non>apostolic origin for this Kpistle are 
such ns to lead us to assign it to another author, the 
mode of supplying the ellipse may be considered 
independently ; and since the dependent genitive 
almost universally implies the filial relation, and is 
so intei*preied in eveiy other wise in the Apostolic 
catalogues, wc may be allowed to follow the 
Peshito and Arabic veraions, the Benedictine editor 
of Ohrysostoin, ffom. XXXIL, in Matt. x. 2, and 
the translation of Luther, as well as neai ly all the 
most eminent critical authorities, and render the 
words *Oudas the son of James,” that is, either 

James the son of Alphaeus,” with whom he 
is coupled Matt, x, 3, or some otliorwi.se unknown 
person. 

The name of Jude only occurs once in the Gospel 
narrative (John xiv. 22), where we find him taking 
part in the l:ust convei*8atioii with our Lord, and 
sharing the low temporal views of their Master's 
kingdom, entertained by his brother Apostl^. 

Nothing is certainly known of the later history 
of the Apostle. There may be some truth in the 
tradition which connects him with the foundation of 
the church at Kdessa ; though here again theix! is 
much confusion, and doubt is thrown over the ac- 
count by its connexion with the worthless fiction of 
** Abgarus king of Edessa ” (Euseb. H, E. i. 13 ; 
.Feroroe, Comment in Matt, x.) [Thaddarus]. 
Nioophorns {H, i^.ii. 40) makes Jude die a natural 
death in that city after preaching in Palestine, 
Syria, and Arabia. The Syrian tradition speaks of 
his abode at Edessa, but adds that he went thence 
to Assyria, and was martyred in I’hoi<nicia on his 
return ; while that of the west makes Persia the 
field of his labours and the scene of his martyrdom. 

The tradition preserved by Hegesippus, which 
appears in Eusebius, relative to the descendants 
of Jude, has reference, in our opinion, to a dUj|r- 
ent Jnde. Scis next article. [E. 

JU'DAS. THE TiORD’S BROTHER. 
Among the brethnm of our Loi*d mentioned by the 
people of Nazareth (Matt. xiii. 65 ; Mark vi. 3) 
ooCttTs a “ Judas,” who has been sometimes identi* 
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fied with the Apostle of the siitne name; a theory 
which rests on the double assumption that 'lofifias 
*Ieucc6j3ov (Luke vi. Ifi) is to be rendei'ed “ Judas 
the brother of James,” and that **the sons of 
Aiphaeus ” weic “ the brethreu of our Lord,'* and 
is suiiiciently rofuted by the statement of St. John 
vii. 5, that “ not even his brethren believed on 
Him.” It has been considered with more pro- 
bability that he was the writer of the Epistle 
which hears the name «f “Jude the brother of 
James," to which the Syriac vei-sion incorporated 
with the later editions of the, Peshito a<l(ls “ aiul of 
.Jo'ies” (Origen »» Matt. xiii. 55; CIcmii. Alex. 
Adumb, 6; Alford, Ok. Test., Mt^. xiii. 55). 
[Jude, Epistde of ; Jamks.] w 

Eusi>bius gives us an interesting tradition of He- 
gt>sippus (//. K. iii. 20, 32) that two grandsons of 
Jude, ** wjio necoiding to the flesh was calhnl the 
Lord's brother” (cf. 1 Cor. ix. .')), were seized an<l 
carried to Konie by orders of iXimitian, who^e apf)io- 
heiisions hsul been excited by what he had heaiil of 
the mighty power of the kingdom of Christ ; but that 
the Emperor having discovered by their anHwei*s to 
his inquiries, ami the appcimince of their liamis, 
that they wero poor men, suppoitiiig themselves by 
their labour, ami having learnt the spiritual nature 
of Christ's kingdom, dismissed them in contemjd., 
and ceased from his persecution of the chimdi, 
wheroupon they returned to Palestine and took a 
leading plitce in the churches, “ as being at the 
same time confessors and of the Lord’s fiunily ” 
(fivx hv fidpTvpas Sfiou Kal dirh ytvtos Hvras 
TOO Kvplov), and lived till the time of Tiajan. 
Nicephoinis (i. 23) tells us that Jude’s wife was 
namwi Mary. [E. V.] 

JUDE, EPISTLE OF. T. Its authorship,-^ 
The writer of this Epistle styles himself, ver. 1, 
** Jude the brother of James ” (ibeXiphs *laKd0ov), 
and has been usually i'lentified with the Apostle 
Jiidas Lelibaens or Thnddaeim, called by St. Luke, vi. 
Ifi, 'lotJSax *laKw0ov, A. V. “ Judas the brother of 
James.” It has been seen above [Judas Leu- 
BAEUS] that this mode of supplying the ellipse, 
though not directly contrary to the usm toquewii, 
is, to say the least, questionable, and that there arc 
strong reasons for rendering the wonls “ Judas tfie 
son of James and inasmu^ as the author appem s, 
ver. 17, to distinguish himself from the Apostles, 
and bas^ his warning rather on their autlioiity than 
on his own, we may agree with emment critics in 
attributing the Epistle to another author. Jerome, 
Tertiillian, and OrigQi, among the ancients, and 
Calinet, Calvin, Hammond, H&nlein, Lange, Va- 
tabius, Arnaud, and Trogelles, among the moderns, 
agree in assigning it to the Apostle. Whether it 
were tiie work of an Apostle or not, it has from 
very early times been attributed to “the Lonl's 
brother” of that name (Matt. xiii. 55 ; Mark vi. 3) : 
a view in which Origen, Jerome, and (if indeea the 
Adumbrationes be rightiy assign^ to him) Clemens 
Alexandrinus agree ; which is implied in the words 
of Chrysostom (Jltm. 48 in Joan.), corifiimed by 
the epigi’aph of the Syriac versions, and is accepted 
by most modern commentators, Arnaud, Bengcl, 
Burton, Hug, Jessien, Olshansen, Tregelles, ko. 
The objection that has been felt by Neander {PL 
and Tr. i. 392), and othere, that if he hail been 
“ the Lord's brother ” he would have directly 
styled himself so, and not merely “ the brother of 
James,” has been anticipated by the author of the 
“ Adumbrationes ” (Bunsen, Analect. AntC'-Nicaen, 
i. 330), who says, “ Jude, who wrote the Catholic 
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Epistle, brother of the sons of Joseph, an extremely 
religious mau, though he was aware of his rcLition- 
ship to the Lord, did not call himself His brother ; 
but what said he? *Jude the servant of Jesus 
Christ* as his Lord, but ‘brother of James.*” 
We may easily believe that it was threngh hu* 
mility, and a true sense of the altered relations 
between them, and Him who had been “de- 
clared to be the Son of Ooil with priwer .... 
by the lesunection from the dead’* (cf. 2 Cor. 
V. Id), that both St.Vnde and St. James forbore to 
call themselves the br^hren of Jesus. The argu* 
iiients concerning the authorship of the Epistle ai'e 
ably summed up by Jessien {dc Anthent, Ep. Jud. 
Lips. 1821), and Amaud [llecAcr, Critiq. sur VKp. 
da Jude, Stiasb. 1851, translated Ueit. and For, 
En. Rev, Jul. 18.')9) ; and though it is by no means 
clear of diHiculiy, the most probable conclusion 
is iliat the author wtis Jinle, one of the brethren of 
JcMis, juid brother of James, not the Ajwstle the 
son of .\lphaeu8, but the Bishop of Jem8.»k*m, of 
whose <liguity and authority in “the Church he 
avails himself to introduce his Epistle to his readers. 

11. Genuineness and canunicity, — Although the 
E))ibtle of Jude is one of the so called Antilego- 
tnena, ami its mnonicity was questioned in the 
esu-liest ages of the Church, there never was any 
doubt of its genuineness among those by whom it 
was known. It wsis twi unimpoitant to be a 
forgery ; few poitionsof Holy Scriptnie could, wiUi 
reverence he it spoken, have been more ejisily spaied ; 
and the question was never wliethcr it was ilie 
work of ail im]jostor, but whether its author was of 
bullicient weight to wai rant its admission into tlie 
C’anon. 

This question was gradually decided in its* favour, 
luul thiB more widely it was known the more gener- 
ally was It received as canonical, until it took its 
plaet* without further dispute as a poHion of the 
volume of Holy Sciipture. 

The state of the case as regards its reception by 
the Chun:h is brieHy as follows: 

It is wanting in the Peshito (which of itself 
proves that the sup])»scd Evangelist of Edessa could 
not have been its author), nor is there any trace of 
its use by the Asiatic Churches up to the coin- 
mcncement of the 4th centurv ; but it is quoted 
jis Aposkdic by liphrem .Syrus {0pp. Eyr, i. p. 
136). 

The earliest notice of the Episilc is in the famous 
Muratorian Fragment (circa a.d. 170) where we 
reiui “ Epistoli sane Judae et superscripti Johauiiis 
dime in Catholiri” (Bunsen, Analect. Ante-Nic, i. 
ITiJ, reads “ Catholicis*') “ habentur,** 

Clement of Alexandria is the first father of the 
Chiircli by whom it is reeognis»i {Paedag. I. iii. 
c. 8, p. 259, Ed. Sylbnrg. ; Stromat. 1. iii. c. 2, p. 
431, Aditmbr, L c,). Eusebius also informs us 
(ff, E. vi. 14) that it was among the books of 
(.^uionical Scripture, of which explanations were 
given in the Ilypotyposes of Clement. ; and Cassio- 
dorus (Bunsen, Analect, Ante-Nic. i. 330-333) 
gives some notes on this Epistle drawn from the 
sami* souixM!. 

Origen refers to it expressly as the work of the 
Lord’s brother {Comment, in Matt. xiii. 55, 56, 
t. X. §17): “Jude wrote an Epistle of but few 
veraes, yet filled with vigorous words of heavenly 
grace.” He quotes it several times {/fomil, m 
Gen. xiii.; in Josu, vii.; in Ezech. iv.; Com- 
ment. m Matt. t. xiii. 27, xv. 27, xvii. 30 ; in 
Joann, t. xiii. §37 ; in Rom. 1. iii. §6, v. §1 ; De 
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Princip. 1. iii. c. 2, §1), though he implicb iu one 
place the existence of doubts as to its canoiiicity, 
“if indeed the Epistle of Jude be received ” {Com- 
ment. in Matt. xxii. 23, t. xvii. §30). 

Kusebiub {ff, E. iii. 25) distinctly classes it 
with the Antilegomcna, wiiich were nevertheless 
recognised by the majority of Christians; and 
asserts (ii. 23) that'in common with tlie Epistle of 
.Tames, it was “deemed spurious” {vo$€6€rat), 
though together with the. other Catholic Epistles 
publicly r(‘ad in most churches. 

Of the Latin Fathers, Tcrtullian once expressly 
cites this Epistle as tlie work of an Apostle (de 
//«6. Mulicb, i. 3), as does Jerome, “ from whom 
(Enoch) tlie Apostle Jude in his Epistle has 
given a quotation *’ (in Tit. c. i. p. 708), though 
on the other hand he informs us that in con- 
scipieiicc of tlie quotation from this apocryphal 
book of Enoch it is rejected by- most,* adding, that 
“it has obtained such authority from antiquity 
and use, that it is now reckoned among Holy 
Scripture” (Catal. Scriptor, Eccles.). He refeis 
to it as the work of an Apostle (Epist. ad 
Paulin, iii.). 

The Epistle is also quoted by Malchian, a pres- 
bytej^f Antioch, in a letter to the bishops of Alex- 
audjBand Rome (Euseb. //. E. vii. 30), and by 
PaljRRiiis, the fiiend of Chrysostom (Chrys. 0pp. 
t. xiii., Dial, cc. 18, 20), and is contained in the 
Laodiccne (A.D. 363), Carthaginian (397), and so- 
called Apostolic Catalogues, as well as in those 
emimating from the churches of the East and West, 
with the exception of the Synopsis of Chrysostom, 
and those of Oassiodorus and Ebed Jesu. 

Various reasons might be assigned for delay in 
receiving this Epistle, and the doubts long prevdeiit 
respecting it. The unccitainty as to its author, 
and his stiuiding in the Church ; the unimportant 
nature of its contents, and their almost absolute 
identity with 2 Pet. ii. ; and tlie supposed quotation 
of apocryphal books ; would all tend to create a 
prejudice against it, which could be only overcome 
by time, and the gradual recognition by tlie leading 
churches of its genuineness and canonicity. 

At the Reformation the doubts on the canonical 
autiiority of this Epistle were revived, aud have 
l)een shared iu by modem commentators. They 
were more or less entertained by Cretius, Luther, 
Calvin, Bergen, Bolten, Dahl, Michaclis, and the 
I^Iagdeburg (/enturiaiors. It has been ably defended 
by Jessien, de Ajulheutia Ep, J\tdae, Lips. 1821. 

III. Time and place of tcritim;.— Here all is 
conjecture. The author being not absolutely cer- 
tain, there arc no external grounds for deciding the 
{>oint ; and the internal evidence is but small. The 
question of its (jinte is connected with that of ita 
relation to 2 Peter (see below, §vi.), and an earlier 
or later period has been assign^ to it according as 
it has been considei'ed to Imvc been antin ior or jios- 
tiTior to that Epistle. From the character of the 
errors against which it is directed, it cannot be 
placed very early; though there is no suHiciont 
ground for Schlciermacher’s opinion that “ in the 
last time** (^v ver. 18; cf. 

i I John ii. 18, ^<rTQ, forbids our 

plo^iig it in the Apostolic age at all. Lardner 
places it between a.d. 64 and 66, Davidson before 
A.D. 70, Credner A.D. 80, Calmet, Estius, Witsius, 
and Meander, after the death of all the Apostles 
but John, and perhaps after the fall of Jerusalem ; 

I dlthongh considerable weight is to be given to the 
I argument of Dc Wette (Einteit. in N. T. p. 300), 
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that if tlie licstruciioii of JenisaWin htid aireanty 
taken place, tsonie warning would have lioon drawn 
fi*om so signal an instance of (lod’s vengeance on 
the ** ungodly.” 

There are no data fiom which to determine the 
place of writing. Burton, however, is of opinion 
that inasmuch as the descendants of ** Judas the 
brother of the Lord,” if wo identify him with the 
author of the Bpistle, were found in Palestine, he 
probably ** did not absent himself long from his 
native country,’* suid tliat the Epistle was published 
there, since he styles himself ' “ the brother of 
James,” “ an expression most likely to be used in 
a country where James was well known” {Eedes. 
Iltst. i. :j34). 

IV. For what readers designed. — ^I’ho rendent 
are nowhere expiessly detined. The address (ver. 1) 
IS applicable to Christians generally, and thei’c is 
nothing in tiie bo»ly of tlie Epistle to limit its 
lefeieiice; and though it is not improbable that the 
author had a particular portion of the ciuirch in 
view, .and that the Christians of Pidestine were the 
immiHjiate objects of his warning, tlie dnngct's de- 
scnbenl were such os the whole Christian world 
was exposed to, and tlie adversaries the same which 
iind everywhere to be guaided against. 

V. Its object, contents, and style . — ^TheJfeject 
of the Epistle is plainly enough announced, ‘A : 
** it was needful for me to write unto you and ex- 
hort you that ye should earnestly contend for the 
faith that was once delivered unto the saints:” 
the 1 ‘cason for this exhortation is given ver. 4, in 
the stealthy introduction of certain “ ungodly men, 
turning the grace of our Cod into lasdviouMiess, 
and denying the only Loitl Cod and our Lonl 
Jesus Christ.” The remainder of the Epistle is 
almost entirely occupied by a minute depiction 
of these adversaries of the faith — not heietical 
teachers (as has been sometimes supposed), which 
constitutes a marked distinction between tliih 
Epistle and that of St, Peter— whom in a tonent 
of impassioned invective he describes ns stained 
with unnatural lusts, like ** the angels tiiat kept 
not their first estate” (whom he evidently Iden- 
tifies with the ** sons of God,” Gen. vi. 2), and 
the inhabitants of So«iom and ComoiTah — are 
despisers of all legitimate authority (ver. 8) — miir- 
derera like Cain — covetous like Balaam — rebellious 
like Korah (ver. 11)— destined from of old to be 
signal monuments of the Divine vengeance, whioli 
he bonfirms by reference to a prophecy current 
among the Jews, and tiadltioually assigned to 
Enoch (ver. 14, 15). 

The Epistle closes by briefly reminding the 
readers of the ofl-rcpeated prediction of the A^iostlcH 
— among whom the writer seems not to lank him- 
self^that the faith would be assailed by such 
enemies as he has depicted (ver. 17-19), exhorting 
tliem to maintain their own steadfastness in the 
faith (ver. 2U, 21 ), while they earnestly sought to 
rescue otheia from the corrupt example of those 
licentious livers (ver. 22, 23), and commending 
them to the power of God in language whicli 
forcibly reralls the closing benediction of the Epistle 
to the Homans (ver. 24, 2.^; cf. Rom. xvi. 25-27). 

Tliis Epistle presents one peculiarity, whic|^ as 
wejeam from St. Jerome, caused its authority to 
be impugned in very early times — the supposed 
citation of apociyphal writings (ver. 9^ 14, 15). 

The former of these jxissagcs, containing the 
reference to tlie contest of the arahangel Michnei 
and the devil ** about the bo«ly of Moses,” was 
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MuppostHl by Urigen to liavc Isjcai foundnl on a 
Jewish work callwl tlie “ Assumption of Moses ” 
Mcafffus), quoted also by Oecumcnius 
(ii. 629). Oiigeii’s words are express, “which 
little work the Apostle Jude has made mention of 
in his Epistle” {de Princip, iii. 2, i. p. 138); 
and some have sought to identify the booW 
with the nw riTiap, “ ne death of Mosesf* 
which is, however, proved by Michaelis (iv. 382) to 
be a modeini coin})osition. A^^mpts have also been 
made liy Uirdner, Mucknight, Vitringu, and otiiers, 
to inteipivC the p'lssagc iif a niysticid sense, by 
reference to ZeclK iii. 1, 2; but the .similarity 
is too distant to nflbid any weight to tlie idea. 
There is, on tlie whole, little question that the 
writer is heic making use of a Jewish tradition, 
based on Dcut. xxxiv. 6, Jiust as tacts unrccoukd 
in 8c.ripture arc refcrretl to by St. l*aul (2 Tim. iii. 
8 ; Gal. iii. 19) ; by the writiT of the Epi.stle to 
the Hebraws (ii. 2, xi. 24); by St. James (v. 17), 
and St, Stephen (Acts vii. 22, 23, 30). 

As rf*gajils the sup;H)sed quotation from the 
Book of Enoch, the question is not so cleai' whether 
St. Jude is making a citition fiom a work already 
in the hands of his letiders — which is the opinion 
of Jerome (/. c.) and Teitullian (who was in con- 
sequence inclined to receive the Book of Fhmch as 
canonical Scripture), and h.is lieen held l)y many 
modern critics — or is employing a traditionary 
prophecy not at that tinn; cuinmiited to writing 
(a theory which the words umhI, Enoch propliesiisl 
sai/iVu/” €Vpo(^^Tco(r6v . . . ’Evc&X hiyav, sceni 
rather to favour), but afteiwaids embodied in the 
apocryphal work alieady named [Enoch, tiik 
Book of]. This is maintained by Tregelles {Ifoi-ne's 
Introd. 10th ed., iv. 021), and has been held by 
Cave, Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, i. 420), l.iglitfoot 
(ii. 117), Witsius, and Calvin (cf. Jerom. Comment, 
in Eph. c, v. p. 647, 8 ; in Tit. c. 1, p. 708). 

The main body of the Epi&tle is well charnc- 
turisi*d by Alford {Ok. Test. iv. 147) us an im- 
passioned invective, in the jinpetuous whirlwind 
of which the writer is hurried along, collecting 
example after ex;iinple of Divine vengeance on tlie 
ungodly; heaping epithet upon epithet, and piling 
image upon image, and as it weie hiboiiriiig for 
words and images stiong enough to depict tlie 
polluted chai*actcr of the licentious apostates against 
whom he is warning the churcli ; i-ctumiiig again 
and again to the subject, as though all language 
was insufficient to give an adequate idea of tlieir 
profligacy, and to expiess his burning halted of 
their perversion of the cloctrincs of the Gospel. 

The Epistle is said by DeWettc (Einleit. inN. T. 
p. 300) to be toleraldy good Greek, though there are 
Mime peculiarities of diction whicii have led Schmid 
{Einleit. i. 314) and Beitholdt (vi. 3104) to ima- 
gine an Aramaic original. 

VI. lielatvm between the Epistles of Jude and 
2 l^eter. — It is familiar to all that the larger jw- 
tioii of this Epistle (ver. 3-16) is almost identical 
in language and subject with a [lart of the Second 
Epistle of l*eter (2 Pet. ii. 1-19). In both the 
hei-etical enemies of the Gospel are described in 
terms so similar as to preclude all idea of entire 
I independence. This question is examined in the 
article Petku, Second Kdistle of. 

As might expected from the com^ratively 
unimportant character of the Epistle, critical and 
oxcgcticnl editions of it liave not been numerous. 
We may specify Arnaud, Rechmxhes Crit. sur 
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VEflUre de Jtuk, Stiusb. and ISfll ; Laur- 
maun, Not. Grit, et Commentar. in Ep. Jud., 
(iiuningae, 1818; Scharling, Jacob, et Jud. Ep. 
Cathol. comment, t Havniae, 1841 ; Stior, On the 
Epistles of James and Jude; Ilei-der, Briefe 
zueener Briider Jesu, Lero^o, 1775 ; Aiipusti, 
VVoIcker, Benson, and Maeknight, on the Catholic 
Kpistlos. [E. V .] 

JUDGES. The administration of justice in all 
early Eststern nation^ as amongst the Arabs of the 
desGii, to this day, l|sts with the patriarchal sc* 
iiiors ;■' the judges being the heiuls of tribes, or of 
cliief houses in a tribe. Such fiom their elevated 
}K)sitiou would have the requisite leisure, would be 
able to make their detdsions respecUnl, and thiniigh 
the wider intcicoMsc of supeiior station wotild 
<lecide with fuller expin-ienee and riper reflection. 
Thus in the book of Job (xxix. 7, 8, 9) the {latri- 
archal magnate is represented us going foith ** to 
tlie gate amidst the rcsjx^tfnl silence of eldere, 
princes, and nobles (comp, xxxii. 9). The actual 
chiefs of individual tribej* are mentioned on various 
ociMsions, one <as late ns the time of David, as pie- 
serving iuijKntance in the commonwealth (Num. 
vii. 2, 10, 11, xvii. 0, or 17 in lleb. text; xxxiv. 
18; Josh. x\ii. 14; so i»crh. Num. xvi. 2,xxi. 18). 
Whether the princes of the tribes mentioned in 
1 Ohr. xxvii. Id, xxviii. 1, are imtriarehal heads, 
or nuMely chief men appointe<i by the king to 
govein, is not strictly certain; but it would be 
foieigu to all ancient Ejistern analogy to suppose 
that they forfeiteil the judicial prerogative, until 
ivdiiced and ovei shadowed by tlie monarchy, which 
in David's time is contiary to the tenor of history. 
During the oppre.s.sioii of Egypt the nascent people 
would necessaiily have few questions at law to 
pleml; and tho Effyptian magi sti ate would take 
Cognizance of theft, violence, and other luattere of 
|K>lic«. Yet the question put to Moses shows that 
“ a [irincc ” and “ a judge ” were connected even 
tiieii 111 tliu ))opuliir idea (Ex. ii. 14 ; comp. Num. 
xvi, 13). Wlien they emergwl from this oppres- 
sion into national existence, the want of a machinery 
of jiidicatuie began to press. The patriarchal sc- 
niois did not instantly assume the functioril^ having 
jirobnbly been depressed by bondage till rendered 
unlit for it, not having become exjieiienceil in such 
matUM's, nor having secured the conlidcnce of tlieii 
tribc^nlen. IVrhajw for these rcitsons Moses at 
tiiTit took the whole burden of judicature ii|xiii him- 
self, then at the suggestion of Jethro (Ex. xviii. 
14-24) instituted judges over imraeriisdly gia- 
duated sections of the people. These were chosen 
for their nioial fitness, but from Lieut, i. 15, lt», 
we may infer tlint tliey were taken from amongst 
those to whom primogi'iiituie would have assigned 
it. Save in oflences of public magnitude, criminal 
cases do not appear to have been distinguished fiom 
civil. The duty of teaching the people the know- 
l4Nlge of the law which jiertained to the Levites, 
doubtless incliideil such instruction as would lussist 
the judgment of those who were thus to decide 
aixioixling to it. The Levites were thus the ulti- 
mate sources of ordinary jurisprudence, and perliaps 
the “teaching” aforesaid may merely mean the 
exixiunding the law as applicable to diflicult coses 
arising in practice. Beyond this, it is not possible 
to indicate any division of the provinces of deciding 
on points of law as distinct from points of fact. 

■ The expression 3«"n*3 (Num. xxv. 14) 

Is remarkable, and seems to mean the patriarchal 
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The judges mentioned as standing tiefore Joshua in 
the great assemblies of the people must he under- 
stood as the successois to those chosen by Moses, 
and had doubtless been elected with Joshua's sanc- 
tion from among the same general class of patri- 
archal seniors (Josh. iv. 2, 4, xxii. 14, xxiv. 1). 

The judge was reckoned a sacixni pei'son, and 
secured even from verbal #ijuries. liie^ng a deci- 
sion at law is called “enquiring of God” (Ex. 
xviii. 15). The term “ gpds ” is actually applied 
to judges (Ex. xxi. 6 ; comp. Ps. Ixxxii. D 8), The 
judge was told, ** thou shalt not be afraid of the 
fac-e of men, for the judgment is God's ;“ and thus 
whiht human instrumcntiility was indispensable, 
the source of justice was upheld as divine, and tiie 
purity of its administiatiou only sank with the 
decline of religious feeling, in this spirit spcsiks 
Ps. Ixxxii., — a lofty charge addressed to aU wdio 
judge; comp, the qualities regarded as essenthd at 
the institution of the oflice, Ex. xviii. 21, and the 
strict admonition of Dent. xvi. 18-20. But besides 
the sacied dignity thus given to the only lOyal 
function, which, under the Theocracy, lay in human 
hands, it was made popular by being vested in those 
who led public feeling, and its iinpoitanco in the 
public eye appears from such pissages as Ps. Ixix. 
12 (coinp. cxix. 23), Ixxxii., cxlviii. 1 1 ; Prov. xdii. 
15,.xxxi. 4, 5, 23. There could have been no con- 
siderable need for the legal studies and expositions 
of the Levites during the wanderings in the wilder- 
ness while Muses was alive to solve all qucsticais, 
and while the law which they weie to cxjaiimd 
was not wholly deliveieil. The Levites, too, had a 
charge of aittlc to look after in that wilderness 
like the rest, and seem to have acted also, being 
Moses* own tribe, as supixirts to his executive au- 
thority. But then few of the gi’oater entaiiglementh 
of property could arise betbie the people were 
settled in their possession of Canami. Thus they 
weie disciplined in smaller mattei.s, and under 
Mtjses* own eye, for greater ones. When, however, 
the cominmuiment, “ judges and officers shalt thou 
make thee in all thy gates” (Dent. xvK 181, came 
to be fulfilled in Ganaun, there weie the following 
sources from wliich those officials might be sup- 
plied: — 1st, the ex o^cib judges, or tlieir succes- 
.sore, as chosen by Moses ; 2ndly, any surplus left 
of fiatriarchal seniors when they weie taken out (ns 
has been shown from Deut. i. 15, 18) from that 
class ; and 3rdly, the Levites. On what principle 
the non-LeviticaJ judges w'eic chosen after Di\ine 
superiutcndeuce was intenupted at .Toshua’s death 
is not clear. A simple way would have been for 
the existing judges in eveiy town, &c., to choose 
their own collengiics, as vacancies fell, fiom among 
the limited number of peisons who, being heads 
of families, wore competent. .Generally speaking, the 
reputation for siqierior wealth, as M»nie guarantee 
a^iiinst facilities of coiTuptioii, would deteimine the 
choice of a judge, and, taken in connexion with per- 
sonal qualities, would tend to limit the choice to 
prolmbly a very few persons in practice. The siqi- 
position that judicature will always lie provided 
for is carried through all the books of the I^aw (see 
Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. pm.; Lev. xix. 15; Num. xxxv. 
24; Deut. i. 16, xvi. 18, xxv. 1). And all that 
we know of the focts of later history confirms the 
supposition. The Hebrews were sensitive as i^ids 
the administration of justice ; nor is the fi'ee spirit 


senior of a subdivision of the tribe (comp. 1 Oir. it . 
38, Jiidg. V. 3, 15). 
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of their eiirty commouwcalth in anything more 
manifest than in the resentment which followed the 
venal or partial judge. The fact that justice re- 
posed on a popular basis of administration largely 
continbutcd to k^'p up this spirit of independence, 
which is the ultimate check on all perveraions of 
the tribunal. The {lopular aristocracy** of heads 
of tribes, sections of tiiSs, or families, is found to 
tall into two main oi’dei's of vaiying nomenclafiii^, 
and lose from the capUe censt, or meie citizens, 
upwards. The more common name for the higher 
Ollier is ^ princes,” and for the lower, “ eldei-s ” 
(.ludg. viii. 14; Ex. ii. 14; Job xxix. 7, 8, 9; 
Ezr. X. 8). These orders were the popular element 
of judicature. On the otliei' hand the Levilical 
body was imbued with a keen sense of allegiance to 
Got! ns the Author of I^w, and to the Covenant 
as 11 is embodiment of it, and soon gained whatever 
forensic experience and erudition those simple times 
could yield; hence they brought to the judicial 
task the legal acumen and sense of genei^ prin- 
ciples which complemented the ruder lay element. 
'ITius the Hebi-ews really enjoyed much of the 
virtue of a system wiiich idiots sepuaie provinces 
to judge and jury, although we cannot trace any 
such line of sepoiation in their functions, save in 
ao far as has l^u indicated above. To letuni to 
the first or popular branch, there is reason to think, 
lioni the general concurrence of phraseoU^y amidst 
much diversity, that in every city these two ranks 
otV* princes’* and “eldei-s”® had their analogies, 
iUid that a variable numlier of heads of families 
luid groups of families, in two ranks, were popu- 
larly recognised, whether with or without any foim 
of election, as cliarged with the duty of administer- 
ing justice. 8uccoth ** ( J udg. viii. J 4) may be taken 
as an example. KA'ideiitly the ex oj^cio judges of 
Moses' choice would have left their successors when 
the tribe of Gad, to which Succotli peitaincd (Josh, 
xiii. 27), settled in its tenitory and towns: and 
what would be moie simple than that tlic whole 
number of .judges in that tribe should be allotted 
to its towns in projiortion to their size ? As such 
judges were mostly the headmen by genealogy, 
they would tall into their natural places, and 
symmetry would be preserved. The Levites also 


** ThUi terra is used for want of a belter ; but as 
regards privileges of race, the tribe of Levi and house 
of Aaron were the only aristocracy, and these, by their 
privation as regards holding land, were an aristocracy 
very unlike what has usually gone by that name. 

® A number of wonls — e. g. and 

(especially in the book of Job) 3n3 — are sometimes 
rendered “prince” in the A. V. : the first most nearly 
uniformly so, which seems designative of the passive 
eminence of high birth or position; the next, 
expresses active and official authority. Yet as the 
K^^3 was most likely, nay, in the earlier annals, 
certain, to be the we must bo careful of ex- 
cluding from the person called by the one title the 
qualities denoted by the other. Of the two remaining 
terms, 3^*13* expressing princely qualities, approaches 
most nearly to and *1^33* expressing promi- 

nence of station, to 

^ The princes and elders hero were together 77. 
The subordination in numbers, of which Ten Is the 
base of £x. xvlii. and Dcrit. i. 10, strongly suggests 
that 704*7 were the actual components; although 
they are spoken of rather as regards functions of 
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were apportioned on the whole equally among the 
tinbea ; and if they presented their limits, tphera 
were prt)bably few parts of Pale.stine beyond a 
day's journey fraiii a Levitical city. 

One great hold which the priestliood hod, in 
their jurisdiction, upon men’s oiniiiiary life was the 
custody in the Sanctuary of the staudanl weights 
and measures, to which, in cases of dispute, reference 
was doubtless made. It is, however, reasonable to 
BUp(>ose that in most towns sulHciently exiu:t models 
of them for all ordinary ques^iions would be kept, 
since to refer to tlie teetdary at Shiloh, Jeru- 
salem, &c., ill eveiy case of dispute between dealers 
would be nugatory (Ex. xxx. 13 ; Num. iii. 47 ; 
Ezek. xlv. 12). Above all these, the higli-piiest 
in the aiite-regal period was the resort in diilicult 
cases (Deut. xvii. 12), us the chief jurist of the 
nation, and who would in case of need be perha|is 
oracularly dirw ted ; yet we hear of none acting os 
judge save Eli nor is any judicial net recorded of 
him ; though perhaps his not restraining his sous is 
meant to be noticed as a failure in his judicial dutias. 
Now the judicial authority of any such supreme 
tiibuiiul must have wholly lapseil at the time of the 
events recorded in Judg. xix.' It is also a fact of 
some weight, negatively, that none of the siiecial 
deliveieis ralletl Judges, was of piiestly lineage, oj; 
even iMxiitue as much noted as LVborah, a woman. 
This sM'tns to show that any central action of the 
high-priest on national unity was null, awl of this 
supremacy, had it existed in force, the judicial 
pif‘i‘(^.itive was the main element. Ditlicult cas4\s 
would include cases of appeal, and we may presume 
iluit, save so far as the authority of those spcinl 
deliverer made itself felt, there was no judge in the 
last resort from Joshua lo Samuel. Indeed the 
cun cut phi ase of those del iverois that they “judged” 
Israel during their tcim, shows which bimich of 
their authority was most in leqiiest, and the demand 
of the ]HH)ple for a king was, in the firat instance, 
that he might “judge them,” latlier than that he 
might “ fight their bittles ” (I Sam. viii. 5, 2(>). 

These judges were 15 in number: — 1..0thniel; 
2. Ehud; 3. .Simmgar; 4. lX>borali and llaruk ; 5. 
Gideon A 6. AVimelech; 7. Tola; 8. Jair; 9. 
JepbtlHib; 10. Jbzan; 11. Kloiii; 12. Abdon ; 


ruling generally than of judging specially, yet wo 
need not separate the two, ns is clear Itom Dent. i. 16. 
Such division of labour assuredly found little place in 
primitive times. No doubt these men presided “ in 
the gate.” The number of Jacob’s family (with which 
Succoth was traditionally connected, Gen. xxxiii. 17} 
having been 70 on tbeir coming down into Egypt 
(Gen. xlvi. 27), may have boon the cause of this 
number being that of the “elders” of that place, 
besides the sacred character of the factor 7. See also 
Ex. xxiv. U. On the other hand, at Hamah about 
30 persona occupied a similar place in popular esteem 
(1 Rom. ix. 22 : see also ver. 13, and vii. 17). 

* The remark iwthe margin of the A. V. on 1 Sum. 
iv. 18 seems improper. It is as follows : “He seems 
to have been a Judge to do justice only, and that in 
South-west Israel.” When it was insetted, the func- 
tion of the high-priest, as mentinnod* above, would 
seem to have been ovei looked. That function was 
certainly designed to be general, not partial ; though 
probably, as hinted above, its execution was in- 
adequate. , 

* It ought not to bo forgotten that in some oasos 
of “ blood ” the “ congreiration ” themselves were to 
“Judge” (Num. xxxv. 24), and that the apiieal of 
Judg. XX. 4-7 was thus In the regular course of con- 
stitutional law. 
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13. Samson; 14. Eli; 15. Samuel. Their hisitoiy 
is related under tlieir sepamie names, end some re- 
marks upon the first thirteen , contained in the book 
<it* Judges, aro made in the following article. The 
ehronology of this period is discussed under Ciiho* 
MOIX)GY (p. 323). 

This function of tlie priesthood, being, it may be 
presumed, in abeyance duiiug tlic period of the 
Judges, seems to have merg^ in the monarchy. 
The kingdom of Saul suffered too severely from' 
external foes to IKlow civil matters much promi- 
nence. Hence of*his only two reconled jiidiciid 
acts, the one (I Sam. xi. 13) w.ns the meie lemis- 
sjon of a penalty jwpulaidy demniidetl ; the other 
the pronouncing of a sentence (ib. xiv. 44, 45) 
wJiicb, if it was sincerely intended, wi\3 over-ruled 
in turn by the nght sense of the people. In 
1 David's reign it was evidently the rule for the 
king to heiU' causes in person, and not merely be 
pissively, or even by deputy (though this might 
also be included),* the “ tbuntain of justice ” to his 
|)eopIe. For this purpose pin'hnp it was prospec- 
tively oidained that the king should ** wn^ him a 
c(»py of the law,’* and “ rea<l themin all the dixys of 
his life” (Deut. xvii. 18, lOjT. The same class of 
c.ascM which were reserved for Moses would pro- 
bably fall to his lot; and the high-priest wiis of 
coui'sc ready to jissist the miinarch. This is further 
pi'esuinabie fiom the fact that no officer analogous 
to a chief justice ever upiteais under the kiigs. It 
has been 8up[M)scd that the subjection of all Israel 
to l>.ivi<i’s sway cAused an influx of such cases, 
and that advantage Wiis nitfully taken of this bv 
Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 1-4) ; but the rate at which 
cases were disposed of (‘an hardly have been slower 
among the tA>n tribes after David bad become their 
king, than it was during the previous anaichy. It 
is more probable that during David’s unifoimly 
successful wars wealth and population increased 
rapidly, and civil cases multiplied faster than the 
king, occupied with war, could attend to them, 
eN{)(X‘ially when the summary process customary in 
the East is considered. IVrhajis the arrangements, 
mentioned in 1 Chr. xxiii. 4, xxvi. 29 (comp. v. 
32, ** rulers ” probably including judges), of the 
6000 Levites acting ns “ officers and judges,” and 
amongst them specially ** Chenaniah and his sons ;** 
with others, for the tnins-Jonlanic tribes, may have 
been made to meet the need of suitora. H Solomon’s 
character, whose reign of peace would surely be 
fertile in civil questions, the “ wisdom to judge *’ 
wius the fitting first qu^ity (IK. iii. 9 ; corap. 
Ts. Ixxii. 1-4)1 As a judge Molomon shines ** in all 
his glory’* (1 K. iii. 16, &c.). No criminal was 
too powerful for his justice, as some had lieen for 
his father’s (2 Sam. iii. 39 ; IK. ii. 5, 6, 33, .34). 
The examples of direct royal exereise of judicial 
autliority are 2 Sam. i. 15, iv, 9-12, where sen- 
tence is summarily executed,'* and the supposed 
case of 2 xiv. 1-21. The denunciation of 

I 8ce 2 Ham. xv. 3, where tho text gives probably 
ti better rendering than the margin. 

The cases of Amnon and Absalom, In which no 
notice was taken of either crime, though set down by 
Michuclis {LaumoflioiteM, bk. 1. art. x.) as instances of 
justice forborne through politic consideration of the 
criminal's power, seem rather to be examples of mere 
weakness, either of government or of personal cha- 
racter, In David. Hla own criminality with Rath- 
sheba it is superfluous to argue, since the matter was 
by Divine interference removed (torn tho cogniaanco 
of human law. 
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2 Sam. xii. 5, 6, is, though not formally judidol, 
yot in tho same spiiit. Solomon similarly pro> 
ceeded in the cases of Joab and Shimei (1 K.ii. 
.'14, 46; 6omp. 2 K. xiv. 5, 6). It is likely 
that royalty in Israel was ultimat^y unfavourable 
to ilie local independence connected with the 
judicature of the “princes*' and “elders*' in the 
territory .ind cities of eadi tribe. ’The tendency of 
the monarehy was doubtless to centralise, and wo 
rend of large numbers of king’s officers appointed 
to this and cognate duties (1 Chr. xxiii. 4, xxvi. 
20-32). If the general machinery of justice had 
been, as is reasonable to think; deranged or retarded 
during a period of anarehy, the Levites afforded 
the fittest materials for its reconstitution.' Being 
to some extent detached, both locally, and by 
special duties, exemptions, &c., from the mass of 
the •population, they were more easily brought to 
the steady routine which justice i-eqtiires, and, 
what is no less important, xireic, in case of neglect 
of duty, more at the mercy of tlie king (as shown 
in the case of the priests at Nob, 1 Sam. xidi. 17). 
Hence it is probable that the l^evites generally 
superseded the local eldeni in the administration of 
justice. But subsequently, when the Levites with- 
drew from the kin^i^om of the ten tribes, judicial 
eldera probably again filled the gap. Thus iliey 
conducted the mock trial of Naboth (1 K. xxi. 
8-13). There is in 2 Chr. xix. 5, &c., a special 
notice of a I'eappointment of judges by Jehoshapliat 
and of a distinct court, of appeal perhaixs, at Jeru- 
salem, composed of Levitical and of lay elements. 
In the same place (>is also in a previous one, I Chr. 
xxvi. 32) oocura a mention of “ the king's matters** 
as a branch of jurisprudence. The rights of the 
prerogative having a amstaiit tendency to enc)oa(*h, 
and needing continual regulation, these may have 
grown probably into a deimitment, somewhat like 
our exchequer. 

One more change is noticeable in the pi-e-Baby- 
lonian period. The ** princes ’* constantly ap^iear 
as a powerful political hotly, increasing in influence 
and privileges, and having a fixed centre of action at 
Jerusalem ; till, in the reign of Zeilekiah, they seem 
to exercise some of the duties of a privy oouncil ; 
and especial!^’ a (*olU>ctive jurisdiction (2Chr.xxviii. 
21; .ler. xxvi. 10, 16). These “princes** arc 
probably the heads of great bouses ** in Judah and 
Benjamin, whose fathers hail once been the pillars 
of local jurisdiction ; but who, through the attrac- 
tions of a court., and probably also under the con- 
stant alarm of hostile invasion, became gradually 
i-esidcnts in the capital, and formed an oligarchy, 
which drew to itsidf, amidst the growing weakness 
of the latter monarchy, whatever vigour was left 
in the state, and encroached on the sovereign attri- 
bute of justice. The employment in offices of ti ust 
and emolument would tend also in the same way, 
and such chief families would probably monopolise 
such employment. Hence the constant harden of 

From Nnm. iv. 3, 23, 30, it would seem that 
after 30 years of age the I^evites were excused from 
the service of the tabernacle. This was perhaps a 
provision meant to favour their uscftalness in deciding 
on points of law, since the matnrity of a judge has 
hardly begun at that age, and before it they would 
have been junior to their lay coadjutors. 

I* That some of the heads of such houses, however, re- 
tained their proper sphere, seems clear from Jcr. xxvi. 
1 7, where “ ciders of the land ” address an “ assembly 
of the people.” Still, the occasion is not Judicial. 
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the piophetic strain, denouncing the neglect, the 
pei*vei*sioii, the corruption, of judieial tunctionaricK 
(Is. i. 17, ‘21, V. 7, X. 2, xxviii. 7, Ivi. 1, lix. 4} 
Jer. ii. 8, v 1, vii. 5, xxi. 12; Kx. xxii. 27, 
xlv. 8, 9 ; Hos. v, 10, vii. 5, 7 ; Amos v. 7, 15, 
24, vi. 12 ; llab. i. 4, &c.). Still, although ihr 
changed fi*om its broad and simple Wis in the 
earlier |)eriod, the administration of justice had 
little i-eaembling the set and rigid system of the 
Sanhediiin of later times."* [See Sanhedrim,] 
'I'his last change arose from the fact that the 
patriarchal seniority, degenerate and corrupted as 
it became before the captivity, was by that event 
broken up, and a new basis of judicature had to be 
sought for. 

With regard in the forms of procedure little 
more is known than may be gathm>d from the 
two examples, Kuth iv. 2, of a civil, and 1 K. xxi. 
8-14, of a criininal ehaincter;“ to which, as a 
specimen of royal summary jurisdiction, may be 
added the well-known “judgment** of Solomon, 
lloaz apparently empanels as it wero the first ten 
“elders’* whom he meets “ in the gate,” the well- 
known site of the Oriental court, and cites the 
other party by “ Ho, sucli an one ; ** and the 
people appear to be invoked as attesting the legality 
of the prorecilmg. The whole ufl'air ht'ars an 
extemporaneous aspect, which may, however, be 
moiely the result of the terseness of tlie narrative. 
In Job ix. 19, we have a wish expressed that a 
“time to plead” might be “set^* (comp, the 
phrase of lioinan law, diem dicere). In the case of 
the involuntivy homicide seeking the city of refuge, 
he was to make out his case to the satisfaction of 
its elders (Jo.sh. xx. 4), and tliis failing, or the 
congi'egation deciding against his claim to sauctuai'y 
there (though how its sense was to be tikcn does 
not appear), he was not put to death by act of 
public justice, but left to the “ avenger of blood ** 
(Deiit. xix. 1*2). The expn>ssions between “blowl 
and blood,** between “ plea and plea ” (Dcut. xvii. 
8), indicate a piesumption of legal intricacy arising, 
the latter expression seeming to imply something 
like what we call a “cross-suit." We may inter 
IVom Uie scantiness, or rather almost entire absence 
of direction as regards forms of procedliro, that the 
legislator was content to leave them to be provided 
tor as the iitniessity for them arose, it being imfios- 
sible by any jurisprudential devices to aiitici|mte 
chicane. It is an interesting question how far 
judges wei'e allowed to receive fees of suitoro; 
Michaelis reasonably presumes that none were 
allowed or customary, and it seems, fiom the woids 
of 1 Sam. xii. 3, that such tjaiisactioiis would 
have been regarded as corrupt. There is another 
question how far advocates were usual. There 
is no reason to think that until the period of 
Greek influence, when we meet with words Imsed 
on ffvrfiyopos and jrapdaKiiros, any professed 
cK'tss of pleodera existed. Yet passages uljound in 
which the pleading of the cause of thohe who .are 
unable to pl^ their own, is spoken of as, what it 
indeed was, a noble act of charity ; and the expres- 
sion has even (which shows tHc |x>pularity of the 
practice) become a basis of figurative allusion 


"* The Sanhedrim is, by a school of Judaism once 
more prevalent than now, attempted to be based on 
the 70 elders of Kiim. xi. 16, and to bo traced through 
the 0. T. history. Those 70 wero chosen when judi- 
cature had been already provided for (Ex. xviii. 25), 
and their office was to assist Muses in the duty of 
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(.lob xvi. 21; Prov. xxii. 23, xxiii. 11, xxxi. 9; 
Is. i. 17 ; Jer. x.xx. 13, 1. 34, li. 30). The blessed- 
ness of such acts is forcibly dwelt upon, Job xxix. 
12. 13. 

There is no mention of any distinctive dress oi‘ 
badge as peilaining to the judicial oflicer. A stall 
or sceptre was the common badge of a ruler or 
prince, and this perhaps they bore (Is. xiv. 5; 
Am. i. 5, 8). They would perhaps, w'heii olKcia- 
ting, be more than usually careful to comply with 
the rogiilatioiis about dress laid uown in Num. xv. 
38, 39; Deut. xxii. 12. Tlienise of the “white 
nsses” (Judg. v. 10), by those who “sit in judg- 
ment,*' was perhaps a convenient distinctive mark 
for them when journeying where they woukl not 
usually be personally known. 

For otlier matters relating to some of the forms 
of law, see Oaths, Ofkiceiw, Witnesses. [H.II.] 

JUDOBS, BOOK OF Kpttal ■, 

liber Judicum). I. Title . — The jieriod of history 
contained in this book reaches iVoni Joshua to Kli, 
and is thus more extensive than the time of the 
Judges. A large poition of it also makes no men- 
tion of them, though belonging to their time. Hut 
because the hlstoiyof the Judges occupies by fin- 
the greater part of the narrative, and is at tlie same 
time the history of the jHf>ple, tlie title «;f the 
whole book is derivcil from that })ortion. 'I’he 
book of Kuth was originally a piit of this book. 
But al)out the midtile of the titlh centuiy after 
Christ it was placed in the Hebiew copit's immt- 
diately after the Song of Solomon. In the LXX. 
it hak preseiTed its original position, but as a 
separate liook. 

11, Arrangement , — ^'fhe hook at first sight may 
be ilividctl into two parts — i,-xvi. and xvii.-xxi. 

A, i.-xvi.— -The subdivisions aie — (a) i -ii. 5, 
which may be consitlered its a first introduction, 
giving a summary of tlie results of the war canieil 
on against tlio Canaaiiites by the several tribe's on 
the west of Jonlau after .Joshua’s death, and form- 
ing a continiuition of Josh. xii. It is placed first, 
ns in the most natuml position. It tells us that 
the [teople did not obey the command to expel the 
people of the land, and contains the leproof of them 
by a prophet, (b) ii. 6-iii. U. — This is a scc^otid 
introduction, standing in nearor i elation to the fol- 
lowing hisf^ry. It informs us that the people fell 
into idolatry after the death of Joshua and his 
generation, and that they were punished for it by 
being unable to drive out the remnant of the 
inhabitants of the land, and by falling under the 
hand of oppressoi-s. A parenthesis occurs (ii. 18- 
19) of the highest importance as giving a key to 
the following portion, it is a summary view of 
the history: the people fail into idolatry ; they are 
then oppressed by a foreign jiowor; upon their 
rcpentince they are delive.ied by <i Judge, after 
whosi* death they rolnpse into idolatry, (c) iii. 7- 
xvi. — The woixls, “ and the childmi of Ismol did 
evil in the sight of the Loixl,’* which hud lieon 
already used in ii. 11, are employed to introduce 
thu history of the 13 Judges comprised in this 
book. An account of six of these^lJ is given at 


governing. But no influence of any such body is 
traceable in later times at any crisis of history. They 
seem in fact to have' left no successors. 

" The example of Susannah and the elders is too 
suspicious an authority to be cited. 
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greater or less length. 'I’hc account of the remain- Ephraim by conciliatory language in the moment 
ing seven ia very abort, and mei’oly.attached to the of his victory over the Midianites ; and he himself 
longer narratives. These namtives are as follows: — is the means of leading away the j)eople from the 

(1) The deliverance of Israel by Othniel, iii. 7-11. pure worship of God. In Jephthah we iind the 

(2) The hi.story of Ehud, and (in 31) that of chief of the laud of Gilead only, allectol to some 

Shamgar, iii. 12-31. (3) The deliverance by extent by personal reasons (xi. 9) : his war against 

Deborah and Barak, iv.-v. (4) The whole passage the Ammonites is confined to the east side of Joi- 
is vi.-x. 5. The history of Gideon and his son dan, though its issue probably also freed the western 
Abimelech is contained in vi.-ix., and followed by .side from their presence, and it is followed by a 
the notice of Tola, x. 1, 2, and Jair, x. 3-5. This bloody conflict with Ephraim. Again, Samson's 
IS the only case in ^hich the history of a Judge is task was simply “to to deliver Israel" (xiii. 
continued by tliat*of his children. But the ex- 5): and the occasions which called forth hi^^hos- 
ceptiou is one which illustrati^ the lesson taught tility to the Philistines are of 'a kind which place 
by the whole book. Gideon’s sin in making the him on a difiiTent level from Deborah or Gideon 
epliod is punished by the destruc.tion of his family This shows that the jiassage in question is a general 
by Abimelech, with the help of the men of &he- review of the collective history of Israel during the 
ehein, who in their turn become the instruments of time of the Judges, the Jetiils of which, in their 
each others punishment. In liddition to this, the varying aspects, arc given faithfully as the uamiti\e 
short reign of Abimelech would seem to be re- pro<»eds. 

corde'l as being an unauthorised antici])ation of the The existence of this design may lead us to 
kingly government of later timci^. (5) x. fi-xii. expect that we have not a complete history i)f tlie 
The liKstory of Jephthah, x. 6-xii. 7 ; to which is times — a fact which is clear fiom the book.itseli', 
added the mention of Ibzan, xii. 8-10; £lon, 11, We have only a(x:ounts of pfuts of tl]e* nation at 
12; Abdon, 13-15. (0) The history of Samson, any one time. We may easily suppose that then* 

consisting of twelve exploits, and forming three were other incidents of a similar nature to those 
groups connected with his love of three Philistine recorded in xvii.-xxi. And in the history itself 
* women, xiii.-.xvi. Wo may obsi'ive in general on thi‘re are points which are obscure from want of 
this portion of the book, that it is almost entirely fuller information, c, g. the reason for the silence 
a history of the wais of deliverance; there are no aljout the tribe of Judah (see also viii. 18 ; ix. 26). 
sacerdotal allusions in it; the tiibc of Judah is not Some suppose even that tiie number of the Judges 
alluiled to nflter the time of Othniel; and the is not complete; but iheie is no reason for this 
gi eater part of the Judges belong to the northern opinion. Bedan (1 S.am. xii. 11) is possibly the 
half of the kingdom. same as Abdon, Ewald {Gesch, ii. 477) rejccto the 

B. xvii.-xxi. — ITiis part has no formal connexioo common explanation that thq word is a contracted 
with the pn ceiling, and is often called an appendix, form of iJen-Dan, i. e. Samson. And Jaal (v, 6) 
No mtMition of the Juilges occurs in it. It con- need not be the name of an unknown Judge, or a 
tains allusions to “ the house of God,” the ark, and corruption of JaiCy as Kwald thinks, but is pro- 
the hfgh-priest. The p<*riod to which tlie narrative bably the wife of Hebcr. “-The days of Jael" 
relates is simply marked by the expression, “ when would carry the misery of Isiaet up to the time 
there was no king in Israel" (xix. 1 ; cf. xviii. 1). of the victory over Siscra, and such an expression 
It reixiids (a) the conquest of Laish by a portion could liamlly be thought too great an honour at 
of the tribe of Dan, and tlie establishment there that time (see v. 24). 

of the idolatrous worship of Jehovah already iusti- IV, Materials. — The author must have found 
tilted by Micah in Mount Ephiaim. The date of ceitaiii parts of his iMiok in a definite shaiie: c.g. 
this occuiience is not marked, but it has been the words of the piophet (ii. 1-3), the song of 
thought to be subsequent to the time of Deborah, Deborah (v.), Jothani’s parable (ix. 7-20: see also 
fus her song contains no allusion to any northern xiv. 14, 18, xv. 7, 16). Ilow fiir these and the 
settlcuiciits of the tribe of iMn. (6) The almost rest of his mateiials came to him already wiitteii 
total extinction of the tribe of Benjamin- by the is a matter of doubt. Stahelin (ATriY. Untersuch. 
whole people of Israel, in consequence of their sup- p. 106) thinks .that iii. 7-xvi. present the same 
poiting the cause of the wicked men of Gibeah, manner and diction thioughout, and that theic is 
and the means afterwards adopted for preventing its no need to sup^iose written sources. So Havernick 
becoming eoinpleto. The dale is in some degree {Einleitungy i. I, p. 68 sqq. 107) only recognises 
maiked by flic mention of Phinehas, the grandson the use of documents in the appendix. Other 
of Aaron (xx. 28), and by the proof of the una- critic-s, however, trace tJiem throughout. Bertheau 
nimity still prevailing among the people. (On Judges^ p. xx viii.-xxxii.) says that the difference 

HI. Design, — We have already seen that there of the diction in the principal naiTatives, coupled 
is an unity of jilan in i.-xvi., the clue to which is with the fact that they ai'e united in one plan, 
st.ited in ii. 16-19. There can be little doubt of points to the incorporation of puts of previous 
tiic design to enforce the view there expressed, histories. 'I'hiis, according to him, the author 
But the words of tluit (lassagc must not be pressed found the substance of iv. 2-24 alraady aocom- 
too closely. It is a generS view, to which the pnnying the song of Deborali ; in vi.-ix. two dis- 
facts of the history coirospond in different degrees, tinct authorities are|scd — a life of Gideon, and a 
Thus the people is contemplated as a whole; the history of Shechem and its usurper; in the account 
Judges are spoken of with the reverence due to of Jephthah a history of the tribes on the east of 
God”s instruments, and the deliverances appear JordaQ|p employed, which meets us again in dider- 
complete. But it would seem that the people were imt ports of the Pentateuch and Joshua ; and the 
in no instance under exactly the same circum- history of Samson is taken from a longer woik on 
stances, and the Judges in some points fall shoit the PMlistine wars. Ewald’s view is similar (HcscA. 
of the Ideal. Thus Gideon, who in some resjwts i. 184 sqq., ii. 486 sqq.). 

is the most cmineiil of them, is only the hcail of V. Bolatum toother Books, — (A) to Joshua. — 
cwii tribe iuid has to appease the men of Josh, xv.-xxi. must be conqurod with Judg. i. in 
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order to understand fully how tar the sevcnil tribes 
tiulcd in expelling; the people of Canaan. Nothing 
is said in ch. i. about the tribes on the east of Jor* 
dan, which had been already mentioned (.Tosh. xiii. 
13), nor about ].evi (see .losh. xiii. 33, xxi. 1-42). 
The canying on of the war by the tribes singly is 
explained by Josh. xxiv. 28. The book begins with 
u retcionce to Joshua's death, and ii. ti-9 resumes 
the narrative, suspended by i.-ii. 5, with the same 
words as are usmI in concluding tlie history of 
Joshua (xxiv. 28*31). In addition to this the fol- 
lowii^ passages appear to be common to the two 
books: — compare Judg. i. 10-15, 20, 21, 27, 29, 
with Josh. XV. 14-19,' 13, 63, xvii. 12, xvi. 10. 
A reference to the conquest ofLaish (Judg. xviii.) 
000111*8 in Josh. xix. 47. 

(B) to the books of Samuel and Kings. — ^We find 
in i. 28, 30, 33, 35, a number of towns u|H>n 
which, ** when Israel- was strong, ” a tribute of 
bond-service was levied : this is supposed by some 
to refer to the time of Solomon (IK. ix. 13-22). 
The conduct of Saul towai-ds the Kenites (1 Sam. 
XV. 6), and that of David (1 Sara. xxx. 29), is ex- 
plain^ by i. 16. A reference to the <'ontinuHnoe 
of the Philistine warn is implied in xiii. 5. The 
allusion to Abiraelech (2 Sam. xi. 21) is explained 
by ch. ix. Ch.apters xvii.-xxi. and the book of Ruth 
ara more independent, but they have a general 
reference to the subsequent history. 

The question now arises whether this book foi*ms 
one link in an historical senes, or whether it h.a.s 
a closer connexion either with those that precede 
or follow it. We e^annot infer anything fiom the 
agreement of its view* and spirit witli those of the 
other books. But its form would lead to the con- 
clusion that it was not an independent book ori- 
ginally. The history ceases with Samson, excluding 
Kli and Samuel ; and then at this point two his- 
torical pieces are added -xvii.-xxi. and the Iwok of 
Ruth, independent of the genomi plan and of en<*h 
other. This is suilicieutly explained by Ewald's 
supposition thattlie brniks from Judges to 2 Kings 
form one woik. In this case the histories of Eli 
and Samuel, so clo.sely united between themseives, 
are only defen^d on account of their close con- 
nexion with the rise of the monarehy. And Judg. 
xvii.-xxi. is inserted both as an illustration of Hie 
fdn of Israel during the time of the Judges, in W’hich 
i-espbct it agi*ees with i.-xvi., and as presenting a 
contrast with the better onler prevailing in the 
time of the kings. Ruth follows next, as touching 
on the time of the Judges, and containing infom- 
.ation about David's family history which does not 
occur elsewhere. The connexion of these books, 
however, is denied by De Wette {Eiiikit. §186) 
and Thenins {Kwzgef, Exeg. Homdb. Sam, p. xv., 
KUnig, p. i.). Bertheau, on the other hand, thinks 
that one editor may be traced from Genesis to 
2 Kings, whom he believes to be Ezra, in agreement 
with Jewish tradition. 

<VI. Date , — ^The only guide to the date of this 
book which we find in ii. 6-ivi. is the expression 
“ unto this day," the^ last ^bccurrence of which 
(xv. 19) implies some distance from the time of 
Samson. But i. 21, accoiriing to the most natural 
explanation, would indicate a date, for this%iapter 
at least, previous to the taking of Jebus by David 
(2 Sam. V. 6-9). Again, we should at first sight 
suppose j. 28, 30, 33, 35, to bclon<T to the time of 
the Judges ; but the.se passages are taken by most 
tnodei'n critics ns pointing to the time of Solomon 
(cf. 1 K. ix. 21). l.-xvi. may therefore have been 
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originally, as Kwald thinks {Gesch, i. 202, 8), the 
commencement -of a larger work reaching down 
to above a century after Solomon (see also David- 
son, Introduction, 649, 50). Again, the writer 
of the appendix lived when Shiloh was no longer a 
religious centr6i(xviii. 31); he was acquaintnl with 
the regal foi*m of government (xvii. 6, xviii. 1). 
There is some doubt as to xviii. 30. It is thought 
by some to refer to the Philistine oppression. But 
it seems more prebnble that the. Assyrian captivity 
is intended, in which case the writer must have 
lived after 721 ».c. The wftole book therefore 
must have taken its present sliapc after that date. 
And if we adopt Ewahi's view, that Judges to 
2 Kings form one book, the final ai*i*angeroent of 
the whole must have been after the thiity-seventli 
year of Jehoiachin's ca)'tivity, or n.C. 662 (2 K. 
XXV. 27). Bertheau's suggestion with resiiect to 
Ezra brings it still lower. But wc may add, with 
reference to the subject of tliis and the two pre- 
ceding section.s, that, liowevei* int»*resting such in- 
quiries may be, they are only of secomlary impoi-t- 
auce. Few persons are fully competent to conduct 
them, or even to p{».ss Judgment on their discoi'daut 
results. And whatever obscurity may rest uiwn 
the whole matter, there remains the one important 
fact that we have, through God’^ providenre, a 
continuous hii>toi*y of the Jewish peo])le, united 
threiigliout by the conviction of their dependence 
ii{X)u God and government by Him. This con- 
viction finds its highest exprension in parts of the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the Prophets: but it 
was confirmed by the events of the history-— 
although, at times, in a manner which gave room 
to Fuifii to use its power of perception, and allowed 
men in those days, as well as in these, to refuse to 
recognise it. 

VIl. eVi/ww/oj/y.— The time comjnonly assigned 
to the period contained in this book is 299 years. 
Blit this numlKjr is not derived dinnitly from it. 
The length of the interval between Joshua's death 
and tlie inviusion of Cushan-rishathaim, and of the 
time during which Shanigai* was Judge, is not 
stated. The dates which are given amount to 410 
yeiirs when reckoned consecutively ; and Acts xiii. 
20 would show that this was the com]>uhiHon 
commonlv adopted, as the 450 yeare seem to result 
from adding 40 yeare for Kli to the 410 of this 
book. But a difficulty is created by xi. 2b, and in 
a still greater degree by 1 K. vi, 1, where the whole 
period from the Exodus to the building of the 
temple is stated at 480 yeare (440, LXX.). One 
solution questions the genuineness of, the dale in 
1 Kings, Kcnnicott pionounces ngsiinst it {Diss, 
Gen, 80, §3), because it is omitted by Origen when 
quoting the rest of the verse. And it is urged Hint 
Josephus would not have reckoned 592 years for 
the same perio<L if the present reading had existed 
in his time. But it is defended by Thenius (ad 
loc,), and is generally adopted, paitly on account 
of its agreement witli Egyptian chronology. Most 
of the systems therefore shoi'ien the time of the 
Judges by iHickoning the dates as inclusive or con- 
tempoiwy. But all these combination.H ai'e arbiti lu-y . 
And this may be said of Keil's scheme, which is 
one of those least open to objection. He icckona * 
the dates successively os far as Jair, but makes 
Jephtbah and the three tbilowing Judges contempo- 
rary with the 40 yeare of the Philistine oppression 
(cf. X. 6-xiii. 1); and by compressing the jici'iod 
l^iwcen the division of the land and Gusban- 
rishathaim into 10 years, and the Philistine wa^^ 
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to the death of Saul into 39, he anived ultimately the Roman gov^or sometimes resided in the palace, 
at the 480 years. Ewald and BertJieau have pro- and set np his judgment-seat in fivut of it. Pilate 
po«^ ingenious but unsatisfectory explanations — certainly lived there at one time (Philo, Zei/, in 
differing in details, but both built upon the sup- Caium^ 38, 39), Winer conjectures that the pro- 
position that the whole period from the Exodus to curator, when in Jerusalem, resided with a body- 
Solomon was divided into 12 generations of 40 gtiaixi in the palace of Herod (Jos. B, J. ii. 15, 
years; and that, for the period of the Judges, this §5), while the Roman garrison occupied Antonia, 
system has become blended with the dates of an- Just in like manner, a former palace of Hiero became 
other more precise reckoning. On the* whole, it the praetorium, in which Verres lived in Syracuse 
seems safer to give up the attempt to asceitain the (Cic. Verr, ii. 5, §12). 

chronology exactly. The successive narratives give 2. In Act^ xxiii. 35 Herod’s judgment-hall or 
ns the histoiy of only paits of the country, and praetorium in Caesarea was doubtless a pfurt of that 
some of the occunxfitcGS may have lieen contempo- magnificent range of buildings, the erection of which 
mry (x. 7). Round numbers seem to have been by king Herod is described in Josephus {Ant, xv. 
used — the number 40 occurs four times; and two 9 , § 6 ; gee also B,J. i. 21 , § 5 - 8 ). 
of the periods are without any date. On this difli- 3 . The word “ palace,” or “ Caesar’s court,” in 
cult subject see also CiiRONOTXHiY, p. 323. the A. V. of Phil. i. 13, is a translation of the same 


VIII. Commentaries, -The iollowing list is taken j 
fi-om Bcrtheaii (Knrzijcf, Exe<j. Ifawlh. z. A. 7’.,' 
Das Buck dcr Jiiehter ii. to whom this article 
is pnnciiMilly indebted. (1) Rabbinical : In .iddiiion 
to the well-known commentaries, see R. Tanchumi 
HicM'Osol. ad libros Vet. Test, commmtarii Arabu'i 
specimen ma cum annotatumibus ad aliquot hen 
libri Jndd.f «!. (’h. Fr. Sclmun'er, Tubing. 1791, 
4to. ; R. 'Panchumi Hicrosol. Comment, in pro- 
phetas Arab.simImenipn Judg. xiii.-xxi.), ed. Th. 
Haarbriickor, Hal is, 1842, 8vo. (2) Christian: 
Victor Strigel, Bcholia in libr. Judd.^ Lips. ir»86; 
SeiTfirius, Comment, in libros Jos, Judd., etc.^ 1609 ; 
Cntici Sacri, tom. ii. Lond. 1660 ; Sebast. Schmidt, 
In libr, Jiuld.^ Aigentor. 1706, 4to. ; Clcrid V. T. 
libri historicit Amstelod. 1708, fol. ; J. D. Micliaelis, 
Deutsche Ueltcrs. ties A. T, (lottiugen, 1772 ; 
Dathe, Libri hist, Lat. vers. 1784 ; Exeget, ffandb, 
d, A. T, ; Mamer, Comment, gramm. crit. pp. 
12'6-153; Kosenmiilleii Scholia, vol. ii. Lipsiae, 
1835 ; Gotti. Ludw. Studer, das Buck der Bichter 
grarnmat. und histor. erklUrt, 1835. There are 
many se|itirate treatises on ch. v., a list of which is 
found in Rerthenu, p. 80. [E. R. 0.] 

JUDOMENT-IIALL. The word Praetoritm 
(Ilpairc^pioi/) is so tiauslatcd five tiroes in the 
A. V. of the N. T. ; and in those five passages it 
denotes two different places. 

1. In John xviii. 28, 33, xxix. 9, it is the re- 
sidence which Pilate occupied when he visited Jeru- 
salem ; to which the Jews brought Jesus from the 
house of Caiaphas, and within which He was ex- 
amined by Pilate, and scourged and mocked by the 
soldiers, while the Jews were waiting without in 
the neighbourhood of the judgment-seat (erected on 
tlie Pavement in front of the Pi'aetorium), on which 
Pilate sat when he pronounced the final sentence. 
The r.atin word praetorium originally signified (see 
Smith’s Diet, of Ant.) the general’s tent in a Ro- 
man camp (Liv. xxviii. 27, &c.) ; and nftcmaiids 
ii liad, among other significations, that of the 
palace in which a governor of a province lived and 
iulministercd justice (Clc. Verr. ii. 4, §28, &c.). 
'Phe site of Pilate’s praetorium in .Terusdem has 
given rise to mu^ dispute, some supposing it to 
be the palace of king Herod, others the tower of 
Antonia ; but it has been shown elsewhere ttat the 
latter was probably the Praetorium, which was 
then and long afterwards the citailcl of Jerusalem. 
* [JKRUSALKM, p. 1032a.] This is siippoited^y the 
fact that at the time of the trial ot Christ, Herod 
was in Jerusalem, doubtless inhabiting the palace 
of his fathev (Luke xxiii. 7). It appars, however, 
from a passage of Josephus (J?. J, ii» 14, §8), that 


word praetorium. The statement in a later pait 
of the same Epistle (iv. 22) would seem to oonncct 
this praetorium with the imperial palace at Rome ; 
but no classical authority is found for so designating 
the palace itself. The piTietorian camp, outside 
the northern wall of Rome, was far front the 
palace, and therefore unlikely to be the praetorium 
here mentioned. An opinion weU deserving coii- 
sider.ation has been advocated by Wieseler, and by 
Conybearc and Howson {Life of St, Paui, ch. 26), 
to the effect that the praetorium here mention^ 
was the quniter of that detachment of the Prae- 
torian Guai’ds which was in immediate attendance 
upon ttic emperor, and had barracks in Mount 
Palatine. It will remcmbeml that St. Paul, on 
his arrival at Rome (Acts xxviii. 16), was delivered 
by the centurion into the custody of the praetorian 
prefect. 

4. The woi*d praetorium occurs also in Matt, 
xxvu. 27, where it is translated common hall,’* 
and in Mark xv. 10. In both places it denotes 
Pilate’s residence in Jerusalem. [W. T. B.] 

JU'DITH, 1. 'lovdiB, 'lovZelB, 

*lovB'fiB), “ the daughter of Beeridhc Hittitc,’* and 
wife of Esau (Gen. xxvi. 34). [Aholibamait.] 

2. The heroine of the apociyphal bode which 
bears her name, who appears as w ideal type of 
piety (Jud. viii. 6 ), beauty (xi. 21), courage, and 
ch.astity (xvi. 22 ff.). Her suppos^ descent from 
Simeon (ix. 2), and the manner in which she refers 
to his cruel deed (Gen. xxxiv. 25 ff.), mark the 
conception of tlie character, which evidently belongs 
to a period of stem and perilous conflict. The most 
unscrupulous daring (xiii.) is combined with zealous 
ritualism (xii. 1 ff.), and faith is turned to action 
rather than to supplication (viii. 31 ff.). Clement 
of liome {Ep, i. 55) assigns to Judith the epithet* 
given to Jael {^lovBslB ^ fMueapid) ; and Jerome 
secs in her exploit the image of the victory of the 
Church over the power of evil (Ep. Ixxix. 11 , p. 508 ; 
Judith ... in typo Kcclcsiae diabolum capite trun- 
cavit; cf. Ep. xxii. 21 , p. 105). 

The name is properly the feminine form of 
nWJ, Judaeus (cf. Jer. xxxvi. 14, 21 ). In the 
passage of Genesis it is generally taken as the cor- 
relative of Judah, i. e? **prais^.** [B. F. W.] 

JU'DITH, THE BOOK OF, like that of 
Tobit, belongs to the earliest specimens of historical 
fiction. Tfo narrative of the reign of “ Nebu- 
ch^ezzai* king of Nineveh** (i. 1 ), of the cara- 
{mign of Holbferncs, and the deliverance of Bethu 
lia, through the Aratagem and courage of the Jewish 
heroine, contains too many and too serious difli* 
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eulties, both historical and gpogmphicai, to allow 
of tlie 8up]iosition that it is cither literally true, or 
even carefully mouldcil on truth. The existence of 
a kingdom of Nineveh and the reign of a Nebu- 
chadnezzar are in themselves inconsistent with a 
date after the Keturn ; and an earlier, date is ex- 
cludevl eiiually by internal evidence and by the 
im])ossibility of placing the events in harmonious 
lumnexion with the course of Jewish history. The 
latter fact is seen most clearly in the cxti-eme 
varii ties of opinion amqpg those cntics who have 
endeavoni'ed to maintain the veiucity of the story. 
Ncbuchiulnezzar li^is been identified with Cambyses, 
Xerxes, Esarhnddon, Kiniladan, Mei-odach Baladan, 
&c., without the slightest show of piobability. 
But apart from this, the text evidently alludes to 
the ])osition of the Jews after the exile when the 
Temple was rebuilt (v. 18, 19, iv. 3), and the 
hienircliical government established in pl^i'e of the 
kingdom (xv. 8, Ti.ytpovaia ruv viav To’pa'^X; 
cf. iv. 4, ^niaria; \iii. 6, xpotrdfifiaToy, lepovfiri- 
yiov) ; and after the Ketum the course of authentic 
history alisolutely excludes the possibility of the 
occurreiico of such events as the book relates. 
This fundamental cobtiadiction of facts, whidi 
underlies the whole mirmtivc, renders it super- 
fluous to examine in detail the other objections 
which may be urged against it (e. (j, iv. G, Joacim ; 
cf. 1 Chr. vi.; Joseph. Ant. x. 8, §6, Joacim). 

2. The value of the book is not, however, less- 
enwi by its fictitious character. On the aintraiy 
it becomes even more valuable as exhibiting an 
•deal type of heroism, which was outwardly eiiibo- 
dieil in the wais of independence. 'I’he self-sacri- 
ficing faith and unscrupulous bi-avery of Judith 
wciv the qualities by which the champions of 
Jewish fivedom wei*e then enabled to overcome the 
iK)wer of Syria, which seemed at tlie time scarcely 
less formidable than the imaginary hosts of Holo- 
feriies. The peculiar character of the b<M>k, which 
lu exhibited in these traits, affords the Is^st indica- 
tion of its date for it cannot be wrong to refer its 
origin to the Maccahaean period, w'hich it reflects 
not only in its general spirit but even in smaller 
timts. 'Fhe impious design of Nebuchadnezzar finds 
a parallel in the prophetic description of Antiochus 
CUan. xi. 31 ff.), and the triumphant issue of 
Judith’s courage must be compared not with the 
immediate results of the invasion of Apollonius (as 
Bertholdt, JSinl. 2553 ff.), but with the victory 
which the author pictured to himself os the rexvaM 
of faith. But while it seems certain that the hook 
is to be refentjd to the second century b.c. (175- 
100 n.C.), the Attempts which have been made to 
fix its date within nanower limits, either to the 
time of the war of Alexander Jannaeus (105-4 D.C., 
Movers) or of Demetrius II. (129 U.C., Kwatd), 
rest on very inaccurate data. It might seem more 
natural (as a mere conjecture) to refir it to on 
earlier time, c. 1 70 n.c., when Antiochus Kpiphanes 
made his first assault upon the Temple.* 

3. In accordance with the view which has been 
given of the character and date of the book, it is 
prohable that the several ports may have a distinct 
symliolic meaning. Some of the names can scarcely 
liavc been chosen without regard to th«r dorivap 


* The story of Volkenar (Dos vUtte Such SzrUy 

p. 6 ; 'Fhcol. Jahrh, 1856-7} that the book of Judith 
refers to the period of the Parthian ^a» of Trajan, 
need only be noticed in passing, as ft pssumes the 
spnrioosness of the flrst epistle of Clemnit (§6). 
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tion (o. < 7 . Aohior = Drof/wv* of Light; Judiths: 
JewecB ; Bethulia = the ,virgin of Je- 

Aoi'oA), and the historical difl^ulties of the person 
of Nebiichailnezziu* disappear when he is rogarded 
as the Scriptural type of worldly power. But it 
is, ])crba]xs, a mere play of hincy to allegorise the 
whole nan'ntive, as Grotiiis has done in 

Jitd.\ who interprets Judith of the Jewish nation 
widowed of outward help, Bethulia (n'“6tt*n^3) 
of the Temple, Nebuchadnezzar of the devil, and 
Holofemes lictor serpentia) of An- 

tiochus, his emissary; while Joacim, the high- 
priest, conveys, as he thinks, by his name the 
assurance that ** God will rise up*’ to deliver this 
people. 

4. Two conflicting statements have been pre- 
served as to the original language, of the book. 
Origen spestks ^f it together witli Tobit its “ not 
cxibting in Hebrew even among tlie Apocrypha " 
in the Hebrew oollcctioii (A/>. ad Afric. § 
ovSi yhp (x^uffiy ahrh. [of 'EjBparoi] Ka\ i. 
’AiroKpfi^oir 'EfipaXtrrty &5 Air’ ahrtav paBdyres 
iyydKap.€y)t by which statement he seems to imply 
that the Ixiok w:is originally written in CJreck. Je- 
rome, on the other hand, wiys that “ among the 
Hobrows the book of Judith is road among the Jla- 
giographa [Ap:M:rypha] . . . and being written in 
the Chaldee huiguagc is reckoned among the his- 
tories ” {Prnif. ati J ml.). The woixls of Origen ai e, 
however, somewhat amhiguoiis, and there can hv/ 
little doubt that the Imok was written in Palestine 
in the national dhdect(Syio-(’haldaic), though Jahn 
{Eint, ii. §3) and Eichhoni {Einl. in d. Apo/tr, 
327) maintain the originality of the present Greek 
text, on the authority of some phrases which in. y 
he aNsigned very naturally to the tnmslalor or re- 
viM*r.*' 

5, The text exists at present in two distinct re- 
censions, the Greek (followe<i by the .Syriac) and 
the Latin. The fonner evidently i.s the truer re- 
presentative of the original, and it seems certain 
that the Latin was derived, in the mam, from the 
Greek by a series of successive allerations. Jeromi 
confesses that hLs own tnmslation was free (tnagis 
sensum e seusii quaiii verhum c verho transferens) ; 
and peculiarities of the language (Fritzsche, p. 
122) prove that ho took the old ].ntin as the Itosis 
of his work, though he compared it with the Chaldee 
text, which was in his possession - (sola ea quae in- 
telligentia Integra in vorhis Chaldaeis iiiveniro potiii 
Latinis expre-ssi). The Latin text contains many 
curious errors, which seem to have arisen in the 
first instance from false hearing (Bertholdt, Einl. 
2574 f; e.g. x. 5, leal Apruy HoBap&y. Vulg. et 
panes et casmmy i. e. aal rvpov, xvi. 2, 8ti §ls 
irapcpfio\As avrov, Vulg. qui postdt ca.stra sua, 
i.e. 6 Belt; xvi. 17 , Koi Kha^froyrai iv aiVA^wct. 
Vulg. ut turantnr et sentiant) ; luid Jerome p - 
marks that it had been variou.sly cornipted and intei^ 
pointed before his time. At present it is impossible 
to di*terraiiiG the authentic text. In many in.*itaiice.s 
the I.atin is more full than the Greek (iv. 8-15, 
V. 11-20, v. 22-24, vi. IS-ff*., ix. 6 ff.), which 
liowcver contains peculiar passages (i. 1.3-16, vi. 

1 , &c.). Even where the two texts do not diffor in 


^ ifie present Greek text ofTers instances of mis- 
translation which eleaily point to an Aramaic ori- 
ginal : 9 .g. xvi. 8, i. 8 ; cf. v. 15, 18 (Vaihinger, 
In liersoi^a a. v. ; Fritzsche, JSknl. §2 ; l)e 

Wette, mni. §808, o.}. 
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the details of the narmiivo, asi is often the cisc I the name to be that of a man, Junias, wrhidi would 
' . 7 . I, Hi. 0, V. 9. vi. l:J. vii. 2 ft’., x. 12 ft*., lip a contitiction (as Winer observes) of .lunilius or 


XV. It, xvi. 25), they yet differ in language (e. g. 
c. XV., &c.), and in names (e.^. viii. 1) and num- 
bers (^. 7 . i. 2 ); and these vaimtions can only be 
explained by going back to home still moi'o remote 
KOtii'ce (cf. Bertholdt, A’lW. 25G8 which was 
pi'obably an earlier Greek copy.*' 

ft. 1 ’hc existence of these various recensions of 
the book is a prooT of its popularity and wide cir> 
cnlation, but the extenial evidence of its use is 
very sciinty. Josephus was not acquainted with it, 
or it is likely that Re would have made some use 
of its Pontf'uts, as he did of the aiiocryphal additions 
to F]sthpr(Jos. Ani. xi. ft, §1 ff.). The first refer- 
ence to its contents, occiii-s in (Mem. Iloni. {Ep. i. 
.5.">), and it i> quoted with marked respect by 
Origen (Set. injerem. 2:i ; cf. //om. ix. inJiid. i.), 
Hilary (la JW. exxv. ft), and l.ucifer (Dc non 
pat*G. p. 955), Jerome speaks of it as “ reckoned 
long the Saered Scriptures by the Synod of Nice,” 
which ho ])robably means that Jt was quoted in 
. the lecordsof the Council, unless the text be coniipt. 
It has he(>n wrongly insertcnl in the catalogue at 
the close of the Ajiostolic Canons, .against the best 
authority (cf. Ilody, De Bihl. Text. ft4ft a), but it 
obtained a place in the J.atin Canon at an early 
time (cf. Hilar. Prol. in Ps. 15), which it* com- 
nmuly maintained afterwanis. [Canon.] 

7# The (.Vimmentary of Fritzsche {Kurzgeptsstes 
lixeg. fltittdbiichf Leipzig, IftoJl) is by far the best 
which has ap]H>nrcd: witluii a uairow compass it 
contains a good critical apparatus and scholarlike 
notes. [B. F. W.] 

JUEL (*lov4i\: Johel, Jesm). 1. 1 Ksd. ix. 
iK, [UfiL.] 2. 1 Eid. ix. :15. [JOKL, 13 J 

JU'TjIA (TowX(a), a Christian woman at Rome, 
ptobabiy the wife, or pcvha[)s the sister, of Philo- 
logus, in connexion with whom she is saluted by 
St. Paul (Rom. xvi. 15). Origen supposes that 
they were master and raisti-ess of a Christian house- 
hold svhich included the other persons mentioned in 
the same verse. »S)me modern critics have con- 
jectui'ed that the name may be that of a man, 
Julias. [W. T. B.] 

JULIUS (’lodAiof), the courteous centurion of 
“ Augustus’ baml,” to whose charge St. Paul was 
d^tV’enxl when he was scut prisoner from Caesarea i 
to l^mc (.Aids xxvii. 1, 3). j 

Augustus* band has been identified by some 
^*ith the Italian band (Acts x. 1); 
lumbers, less probably, with the body of cavalry 
deimiinatcd Sebasteni by Josephus (Ani. xfk. 9, 
§2^{c.). Conybeare and Howson {Life of Si. Paid, 
chi^I) adopt in the main Wicselcr’s opinion, that 
th 0 Augustan cohort was a detachment of the 
Praetorian Guards attacheil to the person of the 
toman govei-nor at Caesarea* ; and that this Julius 
may be the same as Julius Priscus (Tacit. Jlisi. ii. 
92, iv. 11 ), sometime centurion, aftovwarls prefect 
of the Piwjtorians. [W. T. B.j 

JUNIA (*Iovvfas, i.e. ,Rjnia), a Christian .it 
‘Rome, mentioned by St. l*aul as ’one of his kins- 
folk and fellow-prisoners, of note among the 
Apostles, and in Christ before St. Paul (Rom. 
xvi, 7). Origen conjectures that he was possibly 
one of the seventy disciples.' Hammond al^ takes 

•' Of modern versions the English follows the Greek, 
and that of Luther tlic Latin text. 


Juuianus. Chrysostom, holding the more common, 
but perhaps less probable, hypoUiesis that the luune 
is that of a woman, Junia, remarks on it, ** How 
great is the ilevotion of this woman, that she should 
be counted woiihy of the name of Apostle 1” Nothing 
is known of the imprisonment to which St. Paul 
refers: Origen supposes that it is that bondage from 
which Christ makes Christians free. [W. T. B.] 

JUNIPER (Dni, from DHn, « bind,” Gesen. 

p.l317 ; paJdptv, iftvTht^, 1 K. xix. 4, b^Junipenai). 
It has been alicady stated {CkdarJ that the 
oxycodriis or Phoenician juniper was the tree whose 
wood, called “ cedar-wood,’ was ordered by the 
law to be used in ceiemonial purification (Lev. xiv. 
4; Num. xix. ft). Thq woni, however, which is 
rendered in A. V. juniper, is beyond doubt a sort 
of broom. Genista yionosperroa, G. rac^m of 
Forskiil, answering to the Arabic Rethcm, which 
is also found in the desert of Sinai in the neigh- 
bourhood of the true juniper (Robinson, ii.. 124). 
It is mentioned as affording shade to Elijah in his 
flight to Horeb (IK. xix..4, 5); and as affording 
material for fuel, and also, in extreme cases, for 
human fowl (Ps. ctx. 4 ; Job xxx. 4). It is very 
abundant in the desert of Sinai, and aftbrds shade 
and proteefion, both in heat and storm, to tm- 
velleis (Virg. Georg, ii. 434, 43B), Its roots aie 
very bitter, and would thus serve as food only 
in extreme cases ; but it may be doubted whether 

(Job XXX. 4) is to be restricted to roots only, 

or to lie taken in a wider sense of product, and ' 
thus include the fruit, which is much liked by 
sheep, and inay thus have sometimes serx’cd for 
human food (Gesen. p. 1484). The roots ai-e much 
valued by tne Arabs for charcoal for the Cairo 
market. Thus the tree which alfonlcd shade to 
Elijah may h.ave furnished also the “creils" or 
a^bes for taking the ccikc which satisfied his hunger 
(I K. xix. 6 ; sec also Ps. cxx. 4, “ coals of 
juniper”). The Rothem is a leguminous plant, and 
beare a white flower. It is found also in Spain, 
[toi-tugal, and Palestine. Its abundance in the 
Siimi desert gave a name to a .station of the 
Isiaelites, Rithmah (Num. xxxiii. 18, 19 ; Burck- 
hanit, Sgria, pp. 483, 537 ; Robinson, i. 203, 205 ; 
Lonl Lind'Jay, Letters, p. 183 ; Pliny, If. N. xxiv. 
9, 65 ; Balfour, Plants of the Bible, p. 60 ; Stanley, 
S. P- 20, 79, 521). . [H. \V. P.] 

JUPITER (Ze^s, LXX.). Among the chief 
measures which Autiochus Kpiphancs took for the 
entire subvereion of the Jewish feith was th,at of 
dedicating the Temple at Jerusalem to the servicx* 
of Zens Olympius (2 Macc. vi. 2), and at the same 
time the rival temple on Gerizim was dedicated to 
Zeus Xenius (Jnpiter hospitalis, Vnlg.). The choice 
of the first epithet is easily intellimblc. The Olym- 
pian Zens WHS the national god of the Hellenic race ' 
(Thucyd. iii. 14), as well as the supreme ruler of 
the heathen world, and tut such formed the true 
opposite to Jehovah, who had revealed Himself as 
the God of Abitiham. The application of the 
second epithet, “ the God of hospitality ** (cL Grimm, 
on 2 Macc. 1. c.), is more obscure. In 2 Maoc. vi. 2 
it is explained by the clause, ** as was the character 
of those who dwelt in the place,” which may, how 
ever* be ’an ironical comment of the writer (cf. 
Q, Curt.'Vj^'5^ 8 ), and not a sincere eulogy of the 

I 



Un JUSHAB-flPBSSD . 
llQtplttlity of the Samaiitaiie (as Gwald,. (7escA. m 
339 A.)« 

Jupiter or Zeua is mentioned in one pa«^ of 
the N. Tm' on the occasion of St. Paul's viidt to 
Lystia (Acts xiv. 19, 13), whera the expression 
** Jupiter, which was before their city," means that 
his temple was outside the city. [B. P. W.] 

JU'SHAB-HE'SEDCien 3^*: ’AwjW», 
’ Ao’oi3acV9, Cod. Alex. : Josabhaed), son of Zerub- 
babel (1 Ghr. iii. 20). It does not appear why thd 
live children in this vase ai-e separated fi’om the 
ifteeinver. 19. Bertheausu^este that they might 
be by a different mother, or possibly bom in Judaea 
after the return, whereas the three others weie 
boro at Babylon. The name of Jushab-hesod, t. c. 
** Loving^'kimness is returned," taken in conjunction 
with tiiat of his father and bi'otheis, is a siiiking 
expression of the feelings of pious Jews at the return 
from captivity, and at the same time a good illus- 
tration of the nature of Jewish names. [A. 0. H.] 

JUSTUS ('lowoTos). Schoettgen (/ibr. Ifebr^ 

Act, Ap,") ^ows by quotations from Ibibbinioal 
writers trat this name was not unusual among the 
Jew's. 1. A surname* of Joseph cdlcd Bambas 
(Acta 1. 23). [Joseph Baesabas, p. 1142.] 


I 

• This —with one t — ^is the form Riven in llahn*s 
tp\t of XT. S5 ; Michaelis and Walton Insert a dagesh, 
but It was apparently unknown to any of the old 


JUTTAH 

2. A Christian at Corinth, with whom 
lodged (Acta xviii. 7). The Syr. and Arob 
Titus, while the Vulg. combines both nameii 
Justus. 

3. A surname of Jesus, a fnend of St| 

(Col. iv, 11). [Jesus, p. 1039.] 1 

JUTTAH (r\tA\ i.e, Jutali;“ also nifi| 
in xxi. 16, : *Irdv, Alex. 'Icrrd ; Tewdj 

omits : Iota, leta), a city in the mountain I'M 
Judah, in the neighbourhood of Maon and C 
(Josh. XV. 55). It was allotted to the j 
(xxi. 16), but in the catalogued 1 Chr. vi. a 
the name has escaped. In the time of Eusefl 
was a large village fitylffrn), Iffj 

southward of Eleathero)>olis (^Onomasticon, j 
tan"). A village called Yuttn was visin 
Robinson, dose to Main and Kurmul (if. 
ii. 195, 628), which doubtless represents the ij 
town. ( 

Relaud (Pul, 870) conjectures that Jutta* 
wdAtr llo6lla, A. V. “adty of Judu” inti 
ci>uniry, in which Zachaiias, the father of Jol 
Baptist, rcsidetl (Luke i. 59). But this, t] 
feasible, is not at pi-esent confumed by any \¥. 
I evidence. 


translators, in whose versions (with the cxcen 
the Alev. LXX.), whatever shape the worn asij 
ii retains a single t. 
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